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¢¢ FIVERY man’s proper mansion-house, and home, being 

the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, 
the comfortablest part of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s 
inheritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, to the possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the whole world, inay well deserve, by 
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“© Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes.”—Sir HENRY Wotton. «= # 


6 (ms English word To BuiLp is the Anglo-Saxon Bylsan, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm andsure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen; and is applicable to all other 
thingsas well as to dwelling-places,””"—DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
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cay LWAYS be ready to speak your mind, and a base man 
will avoid you.’—WILLIAM BLAKE, =» =» = #& 
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Prior, E. §., and A. Gardner 408; Lambeth, 3, 116; Norwich,| of a, 256; Rob Roy’s, 211; Ruth- Colonial Architect 

Medieval Figure Sculpture in| 480; Richmond, 9, 121, 531, 746;| ven, 334 Colonies, Labour in the, 456, 521, 721 

England. 746 St. Paul’s, 148, 167, 195, 564: Sara| Cataloeues, Trade, 26, 365, 397, 459, | Columns, the Masque of, 769 
Pyrenees, Rambles in the, 110 Ghat, India, 358; Southwark, 505,| 724, 759, 791 cialism and Public Rights, 
Rating Appeals, Reports of, 257 2 | Cathedral : Liverpool, 419; St. Paul’s,| Architecture and, 319 


299 | and Fire, 168; St. Paul’s, and its| Commission, Royal, on Ancient 


Repairs and Dilanidations, Pit: 4 
Norwich, 621; Structural Monuments, 427; St. Paul’s, Tram- Monuments, 472 


man’s Law of, 777 


iv INDEX TO VOL. : CITT. : 


ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS | 
(continued) :— 

Committee of Public Art, a, 498 

Como Cathedral in Danger, 154 


Competition: an International, 350; 
Assessors, 670; Beckenham Schools, | 
671; National, 134 

Competitions : Bandstand, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 103; Bath, Bal- 
ham, 174, 748; Baths, King’s 
Heath, 106; pital, Missouri 


State, 534, 575; Church, Winton, 
near Manchester, 542; City, Austra- | 
lian Capital, 42, 106, 149, 280; City | 
Extension, Di eldorf, 174; City | 
Hall, Winnipeg, 611; College, | 
Cheshunt, Cambridge, 439; College, 
Teachers’ Training, West of Scot- 
land, 46, 575; Court House, New 


York, 575; Dunkerque, Extension | 
of, 714; Dwellings, Wor | 
Belfast, 611; Dwellings, W | 
Dursley, 748; ay Prize, Archi- 

tectural Association, 78; state, | 
Reigate Lo: 174; Farmhouse, | 


Earlswood, 17: } Fire-Station, Car- 


diff, 328, 553, 381, 391; Guildhall, 
Devonport, 748; Hall, City, San | 
Francisco, 140; Home! Barnet 
Children’s, 141, 714; Hospital, 


Easington, 410; Houses, Constable’s, 

Ayr, 232 ; Houses, Rest, Hull, 12; 

Housing, Spalding, 141; Housing. | 

Toronto, 381; Housing, Welsh, 283, 

303 ; Industrial Design, 440; Insti- 

tute, Nethertown, Dunfermline, | 
12; Kursaal, Folkestone, 440, 542; 
Legislative Buildings, Winnipeg, 
353, 611; Library and Museum, 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 410; Library, 
Glasgow, 381; Mag: icdernes, 
Strasbourg, ket, Mel- 
bourne, 140; Memorial, King 
Edward, Sheffield, 46; Memorial, 
Scottish National, to King Edward 
46, 78; Monument, Ottawa, 174; 
Municipal Buildings, Dublin, 476, 
507; Municipal Buildings Exten- 
sion, Glasgow, 46, 575, 748: 
Municipal Buildings, Kingston, 
Jamaica, 646; Municipal Bu 
ings, Padiham, 410; Muni 
Buildings, Rangoon, 106, 258, 303; 
Municipal Meeting House, Clichy, 
714; Municipal Offices, Goole, 476; 
Museum and Art Gallery, Belfast, 
575; Offices, Public, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, 106; Palace and Law 
Courts, Sofia, 46, 173, 350, 575; 
Palace, National, Hayti, 748: 
Police Court, Llandudno, 12; Port 
of London Offices Competition, 65, 
78; Prix de Rome d’Architecture. 
173; Regent’s Quadrant, 1, 12, 35, 
46, 68, 108, 142, 476; Sanatoria, 
Welsh National Memorial, 12; 
Saxon Snell Prize, 778; Scholar- 
ships, American Academy, Rome, 
575; Scholarships, British Institu- 
tion, 575; Scholarships in Art, 280; 
School, Beckenham, 611, 671; 
School, Dundee, 503; School, Govan, 
46, 679; School, Hamstel, Southend; 
78; School, Harrogate, 679; School 
Toe 748; School, Motherwell, 


School, ‘Northampton, 12; 
School, Warrington, 78; S s, 
Neweastle-on- “Tyne, 1778; ar 
Medallion, R.I.B.A., 258; Society 
of Architects, 410, 542; Statue, 
King Edward, London, 174; 


Theatre, Alhambra, 
Town Planning. 
Town Planning, 
Planning, Hudder 


London, 106; 
eldorf, 384; 
Town 


258, 283; Town Planning (Muni-| 
cipal Engine 611, 686: Town] 
Planning, Re te, 385; Univer- 
sity Buildin Dublin, 507, 533; 
Village, Model Colliery. 203: 


Wards, Mental, Stockport Union, 7 
Competitions, Regulations for Town 
Planning, 283 
Concrete: Bench Marks, 116; Cinder, 
and Disintegration, 417; Deposit- 
ing, Construction Tower for, 482; 
House, Poured, Paris, 719; in 
Dr: ins, Disintegration of, 550; 
Mixer! 9, 54. 85, 118; Physical | 
Properties of, 309; Slag, 549 
Concrete, Reinforced: Calculations, 
635; Classes in, 302; Design, a 
Point in, 417; Fence Posts, 116; 
Floor, Fire, and Load Tests of, | 
AVR Tet Hydraulic Works, 115; | 
Interlocking Slabs, 235; Lectures 
on, 116, 407 ; Liquor Storage Tank, 
62; Loading Pier, Southend-on- | 
Sea, 621; Loan Periods for, 
621; L.G.B.- and, 532, 720; 
Pontoon, Manchester, 357; Print- | 
Works, 111, 181; Reser-| 
, East Cowes, 236, 257; Screw 


| Drains, 


306; Water-Tower, Chicago, 236; 
Wharf, Port Talbot Docks, 481 


Conduit-Head, Old, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, 211 
Congress: Archeological, etc., Rome, 


566; of the Universities of the 
Empire, 75 


Conscious Art, Too, 634 
Cons y Court_of London, 169 
Constantinople: Byzantine Churches 


in, 702; Sta Sophia, Condition of, 
302, 347; Sta Sophia, in Jeopardy, 
565 

Constructional Works, Bills for, 718 

Construction, Monthly Review of, 47, 
177, 305, 411, 543, 613, 715, 781 

Continental Town-Planners’ Visit, 282 

Contractors’ Materials, 19 

Contracts: and Contractors, Build- 
ing, 582; Building, Arbitration in, 
1553 Gov ernment, 120, 152, 237, 
364, 483, 652, 789; Office of Works, 
42;' of Service and Insured Persons, 
156; with Local Authorities, 121 

Convention, Trade, 237 

Conversazione, Archl. 

Co-partnership Festiva 

Corfield, W., on the Strand Island 
Site, 57 

Corneille, Home of, Rouen, 505 

Coronation of George V. Tapestry, 
776 
Jorstopitum, Roman Iron at, 481 

| Cosmopolitanism & Architecture, 221 

Cost of Buildings, 51 

Cottage Famine. Scandal, 284 


Assocn., 641 
1, 256 


: in Treland, 154;. Old, 
Guil al 167 
Council House, Birmingham, 543, 
565, 583 
County: Council Art Schools and 
Technical Institutes, 362; or 
Borough Improvement, 512 


Covenants in Leases, 122 

Coventry, Growth of, 256 

Cowes, East, Reinforced Concrete 
Reservoir at, 236, 257 

Cow Stable for Emigration Training 


Gordon, Exhibition of 
by, 523 


rge, 582; Collapse in the 


to) Whom it is Due, 100 
icism, the Need for, 735 
Cromavell House, Highgate, 67 


Croydon: New By-pass Road, 387, 
405; Whitgift Hospital, 746 
Crystal Palace Engineering School, 


Curriculum, 
Custom House, 


Archl. Assoen., 300 
Liverpool, 499 

eee Oy v. Williams & Jesson, 

Dam, the Barrenjack, 481 

Dangerous Structu 340 

Dangers, London Street, °s7 

Darlington, Telephone Exchange, 238 

Dedication of Roads on Building 

Estates, 122 


hitectural Revivalism and 

+ 463; Planning of, 513, 
610, 644, 711, 7 

Delhi, New City of, 104, 131, 403, 429 

Deen of Tower by Explosives, 

Derricks for 
355 


Steelwork, Conjugate, 
Derwent Valley Waterworks, 477, 479 
Designer and Specialist, 771 
Design, the Power of, 771 

Detroit, Architecture at, 681 
Development Plan, City, 509 


‘Devil’ Tavern, Temple Bar, 610 
Devonport, ee 


748 

s, 621 

486 

District ee as Fe » 761 

Dry, Brooklyn "Navy Yard, 

Immingham, 121; Leith, 417 

I] Catholic Hospital, 717 

Palace of, Rome, 334 

r Housing Scheme, 43, 686 

yor, * Dnaughtless,’ 151 

Doors and Shutters, Fire Resistance 
f, 236 


ester, Church of St. Mary, 212 
Downside College, 737 
619 


Drainage, Manchester Main, 
i of Concrete 
in, 550 


Disintegration 

‘Dr ughtless’ Door, a New, 151 
Drawings: and Sketches at British 
Museum, 38; Architectural, at the 
532; by Architectural 

Association Students, 102; by 

French Architects at the A.A., 736; 

iby Mr, Gordon Craig, 323 
Dresden Laboratory for 
ral Acoustics, 50 
Building Labour Exchange, 


Archi- 


Piles, 720; Silo, Thornaby-on-Tees, 


Erection of _ Government 
Buildings in, 185; George Petrie’ 
Memorial, 43; Municipal Art 


Juty—DEc., 


Gallery, 746; Municipal Buildings, 
476, 507; University Buildings, 507, 
533, 542 

Dundee: Measles Pavilion, 286; 
School, 303; Training College, 336 

Dunfermline: Hill House, 334; 
Library Extension, 264; Nether- 
town Institute, 12 

Durham, Church Hall, 419 

Diisseldorf: Extension of City of, 174; 
Proposed Tower at, 720; Town 
Planning, 384 


EARNINGS, Average Weekly, 186 

ipeiboune, Municipal Ownership, 
6 

Eastham_to Ellesmere Port New 
Road, 385 

Bbonise Oak, How to, 550 

dge v. Gorton, 186 

Edinburgh : ag the Seat of a 
Parliament, 613; Building in, 78, 
551, 687, 760; Calton Prison, 472; 
Church, 85, 448; Drill Hall, 653; 
Freemasons’ Hall, 623; Pavilion, 
Holyrood Park, 419; Royal Botanic 
Garden Bldg., 448; Schools, 448, 449 

Isducation: Architectural, and Liver- 
pocl University, 371; Architectural, 
and _London University, 295; 
Board of Architectural, 42, 104, 139, 
505, 609; Engineering, Oxford, 116 

Egyptian: Antiquities, Exhibition of, 
75; Blue Enamel, 211 

Eisteddfod, the, and Welsh Housing, 


283, 303 
Elections: Borough Council, 639; 
Royal Academy, 675; Some City 


Guild, 169 

Electric: Lamps, Effect of Vibration 
on, 309; Lamps, Metallic Filament, 
309; Light, House of Commons, 
169; Street Cleansing Machines, 256 

Elsie sis of Iron, Direct- Current, 
adil 

Electrolytic Disinfectant, 486 

Embankment, Subsidence of ja Water- 
works, 720 

Employ an Architect, Agreement to, 


Employees’ Refusal Produce 
Insurance Cards, 447 

Employers, Trade Unions as, 360 

Employment, Training and, of Boys, 
117 


to 


Enamel, Egyptian Blue, 211 

Engineering: and Art, 669; and 

Machinery Exhibition, "456; Educa- 
tion, Oxford, .116; Laboratory, 
Oxford University, 635; Monthly 
Review of, 111, 233, 355, 477, 613, 
781; School, Crystal Palace, 776; 
Trades, Wages in the, 430 

Engineers: Continental, ' Visit to 
England, 505; Town Planning 
Competition for, 686 

Engineer, the L.C.C., 279 

Epsom Inn, an Old, 82 

Esher Place and ‘ Wolsey’s Tower,’ 


326 

Estate: ’Anson’s, E. B., 745; 
Shaw’s, R. Norman, 745; Wilson’s 
G. ue 


Contractors’, 184, 248 
Es ae “White Hart Lane, 302 
Etchings : and Lithographs, Exhibi- 
tion ‘of, 609, 706; New York, 512 
Ethiopian and Egyptian Antiquities, 
Exhibition of, 73 
Eton College Railings, 612 
Eve, H. T., on Single Tax, etc., 285 
Excavations : Deep, ‘Dangers Attend- 
234; Palace of Domitian, 
334; Rome and Pompeii, 
Wallsend, 334 
78 
ax Anti- aeoraaonis 264 ; 
Architectural Association, 102, 641; 
Architectural Drawings at the 
A., 582; Art, 408, 573; Arts 
705; Building, 
Buildings ait 


ing, 


fis Society, 


Leipzig, 5, 


meare’s England, 348, 353; 
and Sketches, 
38 ; 


British 

Drawings 
ects at the 
by. Mr. 
Engineering and 
shines 456; Etchings and 
Lithographs, 609, 706; Ethiopian 
and Bgyptian Antiquities, 73; Fine 
Art Society, 706; French Textiles, 
505; Ghent, 300, ‘66, 539 ; Glasgow 
Building Trades, 286; Goupil 
Gallery, 499; Grosvenor Gallery, 
the, 405; Hardware, Olympia, 311; 
International, 499 ; Leicester 
Galleries, 706; Leipzig Build- 


Museum, 
French 


Are 
Drawings 


736 ; 
Craig 


Gordon 


ing, 515, oe London Salon, 101; 
New Eng sh Art Club, 706 ; Oil 
Painters, Royal Institute of, 465; 
Picture, 100, 465, 706; Post- 
Impressionist, 405; Royal Aca- 
demy Students’ Work, 1737; 


Royal Photographie Society’s, 279, 


1912. 
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323; Royal Society of Bril 
Artists, 466; Royal Society 
Painters in Water-Colours, 6 
Safety Appliances for Workm 
756; San Francisco, 602; Sm 
Abatement, 169; Students’ We 
Architectural Association, 102) 6 
Students’ Wo: 
London School of Archit 
Triangle Club, 741; Whistler, 1 

Heplorion, Curious Heating Boi 
il 

Explosives, Demolition of a Tor 
by, 51 

Exportation of Works 
Legislation and, 222 


of A 


FACTORIES, Temples and, 669 

Factory: Asphalt, 756; Build 
Ventilation, 416 

Failures, Commercial, 360 


Farm, Old Jordans, Bucks, 334 

Federal City, Australian, 42, 1 
149, 280, 686 

Fees, District Surveyors’, 761 

Felsted Church, 83 

Fence Posts, Reinforced Conert 
116 

ers, Earldom of, 168 


Years Ago, 46, 78, 110, 144, 1 
204, 232, 258, 260, 504, 328, ¢ 
582, 410, 440, 474, 508; 542, & 


, 646, 680, 714, 748, 780 
Bee Installation, a Large Pressu 
Finance Act, the, 267, 325, 514 
Finchampstead Ridges, 76 
Fire: and Load Tests of Reinfor 
Conerete Floor, 720; Applianc 
St. Paul’s, 279; Es apes, N 
York Buildings, 448; Guards 
Tenement Dwellings, 348; Inquit 
and Loss of Child- Life, 348 ; Los: 
B 153; Prevention Te 
, 154, 236, 481, 720; Prot 
tion, Hampton Court Palace, 2 
Resistance of Doors and Shutte 
256; Station, Cardiff, 391 
Fire: at Carden Hall; 325; Eq 
able Building, New York, 6! 
Kensington, 531, 637; Moor-la 
H.C., 131, 164, 223; Peter 
Great’s Palace, 169; St. Paner 
361 
Firebricks, Melting-Point of, 621 
Firms, London, Two Long-Est 
lished, 201 
First Causes, 2 
Fieetway House, the, 722, 757 
Flood Protection, 7 
Floods, Norwich, 
Floor, Reinforced Concrete, Fire 2 
Load Tests of, 720 
Floors, Imitation Stone, 359 
‘Flowers of Art,’ 193, 196 
Fluorides, Preservation We 
with, 417 
Foreign and Colonial, 26, 56, 90, 1 
7, 214, 241, 270, 287, 316, 3 
365, 390, 410, 420, 456, 4 


of 


BBS, 584, 654, 689, 724, 748, 1 

791 : 

Forge, an Old Staffordshire, 83 

Feundling Hospital and Lone 
University, 99 

Fox, Sir Francis, 105 

French: Architect, Honour to 
671; Architects, Drawings by 
A.A., 736; Gallery, Alterations 
the, 213; <tiles, 100, 505 


Trieze, Design for Stencil, 313 


GALLERY, the New, 100 

Galvanised-Ivon, Structure of, 35 

Gantry, Stamford-street, 23 

Garden City: Appeal for Funds, 4¢ 
Essentials of a, 510; Scheme, Ii 
644; Southport, 284 

Garden Suburb, Liverpool, 11, 1 

Gas Companies’ Right to Break ” 
Streets, 625 

Gasfitters, Practical Training of, | 

Gateway, College, Worcester, 20 

Genoa: ‘Baroque "Architecture, 3 
Stock Exchange, 256 

Geology, Museum of Practical, 76 

George V. Coronation Tapestry, ' 

German Town-Plann Visit, 76, ¢ 

Germany, Baroque Architecture, 

Ghent Exhibition, the, 300, 466, | 

Gillingham Post Office, 105 

Girders, Erecting Heavy, with a ¢ 
Pole, 481 

Glasgow West Scotle 
Teachers’ College, 575 
lasgow Bishop's Well, 446; Bu 
ing Trade, 418; Building Tra 
Exhibition, 286; City Hall, 2 
Insanitary Areas, $87; Libra 
381; Municipal Buildings, 46, 
748 ; School, 263, 311; School 
Architecture, 325; New Works, 

Gl Medieval Window, 7 
Stained, Modern, 710 

Glazing Tests, 417 


and of 


x 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, 
(continued) :— 


Globe Room, Old, Banbury, 37, 100 
Gloucester, ‘the Blue Shop,’ 581 
Goupil Gallery, Pictures at the, 499 
Government: Building Work, 262; 
Buildings, Designs of, 75; Build- 
ings, Dublin, 185; Buildings, 
Scotland, 760; Contracts, 120, 152, 
237, 364. 483, 652, 789; Offices, 
Westminster, 757 
Granite, Scotch and Norwegian, 84 
Green Girdle, London’s, 465 
Gresham College, 201 
Grinding Mills, Buildings 
for, 417 
Grosvenor Gallery, 
Grouting Machine, 
Saved by the, 181 
Guildford, Old Cottages, 167 


AND REVIEWS 


Suitable 


the, 405 
a London House 


Guildhall: Devonport, 748; London, 
Art Gallery, New, 299; London, 
Improvement Scheme, the, 321, 
$28, 351, 407; London, Library, 


Old Views of the Thames, 429 
Guild of Architects’ Assistants, 673 
Gymnasium, Modern School, 305 


HACKNEY (Old) Church, 211 

Hall: Aldershot Drill, 262; 
minster, 506 

Hampstead Garden Suburb: and its 
Architecture, 250, 258; Summer 
School of Town Planning, 149, 166, 
169, 200, 229 

Bpipstend Sewers, 114; Telegraph- 
fill, 9 

Hampton Court Palace Fire Protec- 
tion, 256 

Harbour : 
236 

Harding v. Brynddu Colliery Co., 156 

Hardware Exhibition, Olympia, 311 

Harrogate Schools, 312 

Harrow- -on-the-Hill Public Offices, 106 

Hastings Castle, 149 

Health: of the City Workers, 506; 
Public, 330 . 

Heating, Central: in an American 
City, 620; Manchester University, 
113 

Heat Losses from: Iron Buildings, 
620; Steam Pipes, 788 

Henry VIII., Carriage of Materials 
in Time of, 753 

Hertford Castle Grounds, 148 

Hertfordshire, Town Planning 

283 

Housing Scheme at, 149 

i Archway, 754; Cromwell 


West- 


Boulogne, 358; Colombo, 


Ace the, 58 

Dunfermline, 334 

Listorical Review, Monthly, 79, 205, 
$29, 441, 577, 749 

storic Interest, Exploitation of 
Monuments of, 37 

are v. Kingsbury U.D.C., 121 

Jolborn Viaduct, Condition of, 275, 
301 

Tome of Corneille at Rouen, 505 

donour to a French Architect, 671 

Tornby Pedest Blackburn, 169 

dorne, Organ and Oak © ase, 83 


Torsley, West, Discoveries at Church 
of, 444 

Tospital: a New Catholic, 717; 
Poundling, and the London 
University, 99; King’s College, 
$30, 613, 653; Royal Free, 711; 
Westminster, 669, 711; Whitgift, 
Proposed Destruction of, 38 


dotel, Piccadilly Corgis, 140 


Jouse: a London, Saved by Grout- 
ing, 181; Built by Washington, 
764; Cromwell, 


Poured Concrete, 
Lawrence Alma 
Stafford, St. Jame 
fouse of Commons g 
169; Improvements to the, 506; 
Ventilation, 549 
Touses: and Since, 686; at 
Carmarthen, ;._Lincoln’s Inn- 
ds, Old, 538 Notable London, 
le, 2; Plans for Workmen’s, 
‘Workmen's, 148 
and Town Planning in 
Commission for Scot- 
land, Royal, 513; Council, Irish 
Report of, 513; in Rural Districts, 
183; of the Working Classes Act, 
682; Progress in, 302; Welsh, and 
the Histeddfod, 283 
Chelmsford, 534; Don- 
ster, 43, 686; Highbury, 149 ; 
Huddersfield, 46, 106, 232, 258, 283; 
Paris, 325; Reigate, 284; Spalding, 
41 
Tudde 
Memoria Maes Planning, 
46, ne 252. 258, 283 
Lull, ‘ Rest Houses,’ 12 


New, 


42; 
Tousing : 
Scotland, 15; 


Edward 


Petinn Tower Castle, Perth, 256 
Iyde Park Corner Dangers, 347 


[INDEX LON Ol Gil: 


Hydraulic: Lime, 550; Works, 
inforced Concrete in, 115 


IDEAL, Monuments and the, 383 
Ideals, Easy, 17 
jalism and Architecture, 345 
ments: Central, Area, 686; 
County or Borough, 512 
‘ Inbower,’ the Medieval, 80 
India, Ancient Iron Beams in, 357 
India: Official Architecture in; 704; 
Sara Ghat Bridge, 358 
Indore, Improvement Scheme, 284 
Industrial Design, 440 
Industry, Art and, 777 
Infirmary, Lancashire, 286 
Inland Revenue Report, 418 


Re- 


Irn: an Old Epsom, 82; Old, 
Kingston, 83, 333; Reindeer, 
Banbury, 37, 100 

Inquisition, a Modern, 388 

ih tion, a Curious, 83 


Royal, of British Archi- 
tects: Architectural Dra ngs at 
the, 532; Board of Architectural 
Education, 42, 104, 139, 505, 609; 
Competitions, 507; Examinations, 
the, 4; President, New, 532; Presi- 


Ins tute, 


dent's Addr 565; Problems in 
Design, 328, 35 Sessional Meet- 
ings, 382; Sessional Papers, 499; 
Soane Medallion, 258; Tiles, 
Defective Roofing, 644 

Institution of. Civil Engineers: 
Logac 140; Premises, Artesian 

at, 236 


THEN of Municipal and County 
Engineers, 43 

Insurance Act: Architects, Surveyors, 
and the, 97, 131, 173; Cement 
Trades and the, 119, 185; Decisions 
by Umpire, 53, 360; Difficulty, a, 
and the, 482; Headquarters, 104; 
Law Cases under the, 156, 375, 761; 
Manual Labour and the, 186; 
Persons under the, 691; Points 
under the, 88, 237; Provisions of 
the, 18, 565; Refusal to Produce 
Cards, 447; Resisters, 249; Sub- 
Contractors and the, 241; Un- 
employed Insurance and the, 54, 
151, 262; Workmen’s Compensation 
and the, 388 

Insurance Office Building, Royal, 177 

Intercepting Traps, 310 

Interlocking Reinforced Slabs, 235 

International Exhibitions, 499 


Intimidation, 541 

Ireland, Cottages in, 154 

Trish: Garden City Scheme, 644; 
Labourers’ Act, the, 684; Report, 
National Housing, Council’s, 513 


Tron: Beams in India, Ancient, 357; 
Buildings, Heat Losses 620; 
Cast, Reinforced, | 52; Direct 
Current Electrolysis of, 116; 
Galvanised, Structure of, Coles 


Roman, at Corstopitum, 481 
Irrigation in Madras, 236 
Ivories, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
644 


JAPAN, Architectural Losses in, 374 

New Method of ‘Testing 
Welded, 720 

Jordans Farm, Old, Bucks, 334 


KENSINGTON: Fire, 531, 687; 
French Textiles at, 100 
Kent, Rural Main Roads in, 279 
Key leremonial, Birmingham, 106 
Khartoum Cathedral, St ained Glass 
Windows, 439 
King Edward Memorial, the, 771 
King’s College Hospital, ‘London, 
380, 613, 653 
King’s College, London, 9, ae 
King’s Heath, New Baths, 106 
Bridge, 154, 408; Old Inn, 


Kingston : 
83, 333; Vale, 43 
Kingsw y, Architecture and, 299 


Kirby Ha 754 
Knolly’s Trusts, Saunders v. Haslam, 
457 


Konstam, 


E. M., on Land Values 


Taxation, 643 

‘ 
LABORATORIES, University of 
London, 670 
Laboratory: Dresden, for Archi- 


teotural, Acoustics, 50; Engineering, 


Oxford University, 635; National 
Physical, 635 

Labourers’ Act, Irish, 684 

Labour: in the Colonies, 456, 521, 
721; Manual, Insurance Act and, 


186; Questions at British Associa- 
tion, 335 

Lake Villages, Maumbury Rings and, 
in the West, 334 

Lambeth Bridge, 3, 116 

Lamps: Electric, Effect of Vibration 
on, 309; Metallic Filament, 309 

Lancashire, Arterial Road in, 587 

Lancaster, School, 448 


JoLty—Dec., 1912. Vv 
Land: Cultivation, _ Vacant, in| London’s Green Girdle, 465 
Londe 248; Inquiry, the, 775; | London  Univensity: Architectural 
Inqui Secret, 482 5 Inquisition, Department, 46, 140; Architectural 
499; Purchase of, for Brighton, Education and, 295; Foundling 


387; Registration, 388, 430; Sale at 
Cooden Heights, 148, 186; Taxation 
Proposals, _ 262 ; Taxes, 418 ; 
Transfer, 350; aluation, 18, 186, 
itp 514, 761; Values Taxation, 


the 


Landlord: and 
State as; 583 
Landmark, a New, in-London, 374 

Landowner, the Small, 131 
Landscape, Railways and, 322 
Lathing, Metal, for Plasterwork, 
Law Courts, the New, 238 
Collection, Venice, 572 


Tenant, 590; 


20 


ay-Committee, the Architect and 
the, 699 
Lead : Coated Steel, 550; Objects, 


Destruction of Certain, 181; Poison- 
ing Risk from Boilers, 52 
Leadenhall-street Improvement, 17 
Leases, Covenants in, 122 
Lectern, Caistor, 83 
Lectures : Art, 995 
Company’s, 745; on Reinforced 
Concrete, 116; Town Planning, 
169; University Extension, 351, 380 
Leeds Training College, 711 
Legal Column, 24, 58, 88, 121, 155, 186, 
241, 266, 340, 421, 457, 541, 590, 
625, 658, 691, 761 


Carpenters’ 


Legit slation and Exportation of 
Works of Art, 222 

Leicester Con poration Derwent 
Valley Water ani 479 

Leipzig Building Exhibn., 515, 756 

Leith Dock Extension, 47 

Lethaby, W. on Byzantine 


Churches in Constantinople, 702 
of Local Authorities, 
and Museum, Sofia, 410; 
438 
and Force Pump, Little Giant, 
Fatalities, 531 
ifts, Automatic Safety Locks for, 416 
Light: Electric, House of Commons, 
169; Railways Act, 340 
Lightning, Protection of Buildings 
trom, 582 
Lime, Hydraulic, 550 
Limestone, Artificial 
359 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Old Houses, 538 
Linlithgow Palace, 231, 325 
Liquor Storage Tank, Reinforced 
Concrete, 52 
Exhibition of, 609, 706 


Thomas Pennant’s, 
Litt: 


Marble from, 


Lithographs, 


Liverpool: Building Trade, 551; 
Cathedral, 419; Church, Gis 
Custom House, 499; Garden 


Suburb, 11,13; Jesuit Schools, 687 ; 
Newspaper Offices, 757; Operatives’ 
Claim, 582; Repertory Theatre, 
202; St. George’s Hall, 274, 279, 
299, 301, 346, 472; University, 42; 
University, Architectural Education 
and, 371 

Liverpool-street Tube Link, 148 

Llangattock, Lord, 446 

Loan Periods for Reinforced 
erete, 621 

Local Authorities : 

Con 


Con- 


Approval of Plans 


by, 84; ts with, 121; 
Liabilities of, 89 
1 Governmen Board, Re- 
parotead Corer and the, 532, 
720; By-laws, Building and, 275, 285 
Lock, J. B.. on Ventilation of House 
of Commons, 549 
Lo uts, Strikes and, 721 


Locks, Safety, for Automatic Lifts, 
416 


Logic in 


Architecture, 667 
I E 


760 ; Ar 
Blake Mu 


285, od k 
Borough New Mayors, 609; Brich 


um, 


layer, the, 419; Building Act (se 
‘Building Act’); Building under 
Modern Laws, 359; Buildings, 

y of, 498; Firms, Two 
ene Established, 201; House, 
a, Saved by Grouting, 181; 
Houses for Sale, Notable, 2; 


Improvements, 17; King’s College, 


9; Landmark in, a New; 374; 
ayoralty Seal, New, 104; Need 
: General Plan of, 148; New 


20, 85, 119, 152, 183, 
213, 263, 336, 389; Port of, Offices 
(see ‘Offices’); Salon, the, 101; 
Schools, 213; Session Houses, 223; 
Sites for New Schools, 609; Street 
Dangers, 57; Traffic Authority for, 
513; Vacant Land Cultivation in, 
248; Watch House, a, 344; Western 
‘Approach Road, 513 

London County Council : 
School, 279; Engineer, 
Scholarships, 484; School 


Buildings in, 


Central 
279 ; 


of 


Building, 311, 335 
L.C.C. v. Jones, 340 


Hospital and the, 99; Lectures, 325 5 


School of Architecture, 74; Site, 

75; Studentship in Archeology, 

644; Town Planning and, 166 
W.Ry. eon v. Howley Park 


, etc., Co. 

Long Marston hoch, Norfolk, 

Lord Mayor Elect, 438 

Los Angeles Aqueduct, 788 

Lowther Lodge, Kensington, 

Lud Gate, Old, and St. Paul’s, 
ing of, ‘512 

Lunatic Asylum Buildings, 185 

Lyme Regis, Bridge- street, 197 

Lyons, Improvements in, 187 


211 


169 
Paint- 


a ADRAS, Irrigation in, 236 

ines and Reviews, 77, 232, 328, 

610, 712 

Maiden Castle, 231 

ti istoric Monuments, 502 

Bricklayers’ Wages, 
614; Drainage, Main, 619; Museum 
Extension, 515 ; Piccadilly Site, 
701; School of Architecture, 201; 
Sewage Disposal, 487; Ship Canal, 
Reinforced Concrete Pontoon, 357 5 
Strike of Builders’ Labourers, 151, 
263; University, Central Heating 
at, 113 

Mansion House, the, 196 

Map, International, of World, 323 

Marble: Arch, Further Improve- 
ments at, 130; Artificial, from 
Limestone, 359; Contract at British 
Museum, 119; Tiles, Waterproof 
Artificial, 788; Work at the British 
Museum, 76 


Mason: Medieval, the, 265; the 
Monumental, 193, 196 

Masque of Columns, the, 769 

Materials: Carriage of, Time of 
Henry VIII., 753; Contractors’, 
19; of Construction, Testing of, 
Congress for, 416; Selection. of 


Building, 53 
Maumbury Rings and Lake Villages 
in the West, 334 
M ulty Seal, City of London, 104 
New, London Boroughs, 609 
Medieval : Figure Sculpture, 351 ; 
‘Tnbower,’ the, 80; Mason, the, 
265; Window Glass, 753 
Monuments, 
tiation and, 334 
ourne: Building Regulations at, 
388; Central Market, 140 
Melting-Point of Fireb s, 621 
Memorial, King Edward: Hudders- 
field, 105; London Saks 
Middlesex, 406; Scottisl 


British 


lithic 


174, 


46, 78; Sheffield, 46 

Memorials : Clive, 326; Cons, Miss, 
231 Hornby, W. H., 140; 
nilgfence Nightingale, 105; George 
Petrie, Dublin, 43; ~ Phillips, 
Godalming, 6763 Melton Prior, 
505; Surveyor’s, 266; Wallace, 
Elderslie, 438; Welsh National 
Sanatoria, 12 

Mersey, Bridging the, 788 


Meta Action of Cement on, 116 
Metropolitan Water Board’s Offices, 
669 


Middlesex Memorial to King Edward, 
406 


Milan and Como Cathedrals in 
Danger, 154 
Miilbank, Riverside Improvements, 


Grinding, Buildings Suitable 
417 


Mines pad Quarries, Sub-Inspector- 

ships of, 168 

uri State Capital Competition, 
534, 574, 575 

Mod alate Studio, a New, 232 

Model Village Criticised, 513 

Mogul Ar hitecture of Agra, 434 

Monastery, La Grande Chartreuse, 
256 

Monastic Properties in Market, 211 

Montreal: Notes on, 510; Railway 
Station, 722 

Monumental Mason, the, 193, 196 

Monument: Ottawa, 174; Shakes: 
peare, Southwark Cathedral, 438 

Monuments: Ancient, Preseivation 
of, 498; Ancient, R: yal Commission 
on, 472; Ancient, Westmorland, 9; 


Ideal, the, and, 383; Megalithic. 
h Association and, 334; -of 


Patt 
au ‘oric Interest, Exploitation of, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 427, 429; 
Ventehing, 74 
Moorgate-street Improvement, 336 
Moor-lane, C Fire, 131, 164 
Morocco, Building T Trade in, 724 
Mortar, Steam-Cured Cement, 309 
Motor-Engine for Norwich, 84 


vi WINIDIB INO) WOIL, CHING? 
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(continued) :— 

al, and County Engineers, 

ution of, 43 

Municipal Buildings: Dublin, 476, 
507; Glasgow, 46, 748; Kingston, 
Jamaica, 646; Padiham, 410; 
Rangoon, 106, 258, 303 


Municipal ’ Ownership, 
686 


AND 


Eastbourne, 


Mural Painting, 210 

Museum: a St. Paul’s, 446; Blake, a 
London, Re British, $33, 408; 
British, Marble Work at the, 76; 
of Practical Geology, 76; Safety 
Appliances, 505; Victoria and 
Albert, 75, 105, 185, 351, 679, 741, 
760 

NATIONAL: Competition, the, 134; 
Gallery, 576; Gallery of British 
Art, “Millbank, 105; | Physic: 
Laborator 635; Portnait Gallery, 
304; Tr 408; Trust and Open 
Spaces, 76 

Neweastle: Offices, 583; 718 

New Gallery, the, 100 


Schools, 


New South Wales Hardwood Tim- 
bers, 518 
New, York: Art Commission, 17; 


Bridges, Scaffolds for Painting,756 ; 
Buildings, Fire-Escapes for, 448; 
Buildings in, 654; Court House, 
575; Erecting Heavy Girders, 481; 
Etchings of, 512; Fire at Equitable 
Building, 550: Grand Central Rail- 
way- -Station, 781; Sewage Disposal, 
235; Steel Frame of the Woolworth 
Building, 306; Water Supply, 657 
Northampton : “Archeological Insti- 
tute at, 135, 167, 197; Institute, | 
Clerkenwell, 351; ‘School, 12 
Northern Polytechnic, 140 
Norwegian Granite, 84 
Norwich: Bridge Reconstruction, 
480; Bridges, 621; Cinema Palace, 


583; Floods, ‘the, 314, 499; Motor- 
Engine for, 84; St. Stephen’s 


Church, 211 
Nottingham City Architect, 298, 675 
OAK, How to Ebonise, 550 
Obituary: Arnold, 661; Baker, 

J., 287; Binnie, T., 90; Bressey, 

J. T., 661, 732; Browning, R. W.B 

90; Clutton, R., 187; 

E., 397; Davis, H. 


Crutchloe, | 
342; Deben: 


ham, F. G., 593; is, J. Whit- 
taker, 365; Fortescue, G. K., 541; 
Gibbons, “I. H, 365; ray’ 

G. E., 593; Hall, H., 661; Hay, 
Ce, 340; Hodgkin, J. B., 459; 
T’Anson, E. B., 593, 628, 745; 
Jacob, E. F., 342; Jones, R. C., 
287, 316; Laidlay, W. J., 524; 
Leighton, J., 3 Llangattock, 
Lord, 446; Macaulay, F, J., 124 


Mark 340; Masey, F. Commerce and, 285 
467; Maskell, A. O. arker,| Picture Exhibitions (see ‘ Exhibi- 
op “(85 “Pendred tions ’) 

628; Red: Pier, Reinforced Concrete Loading, 


Rew CO. H., 661; Robertson, F. B., 

693 ; Shaw, R. "Norman, 599, 627, 

635, 643,745; Smith, Ss C., 693; 

Szlumper, C. D., 541; Théodore- 

Riviére, 628; Unsworth, W. F., 
Wallot, P., 241; Wilson, 

342; Witts, G. B., 342; 
Wolstenholme, J., 316 

Office: Building, Royal Insurance, 
London, 177; Head, London and 
South-Western Bank, 233 

Office of Works, H.M.: Appoint- 
ments, 380, 438; Architectura 
Staff, 154; Contracts, 42 

Offices: Government, Westminster, 
757; Metroplitan Water Board’s, 
669; Port of London, 65, 78, 107, 
142, 175. 202, 303; Public, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, 106; Thames House, 
Southwark, 46, 47 

Official Architects, 401 

Oil: Injury to Cement Work by, 
550; Soya Bean, for Paints, 186 

Oldham, Sewage Sludge Disposal, 621 

Open Spaces, 16, 148, “539 


Open Spaces and Recreation 
Grounds, 676, 686 
Opportunity, a Unique, 476 


Optimism and Architecture, 247 
Ordnance Survey, 325 
Organ and Oak Case, Horne, 83 
Ormolum, 418 
Ottawa: Building 
Monument, 174 
Oxford: Engineering Education at, 
116; the Record of, 738; Univer. 
Engineering Laboratory, 635 
Oxy-. -Acetylene Welding, 40 


PADBURY v. Holliday 

wood, 24 

Pageant at San Francisco, 169 

Painters: in Water-Colours, Royal 

Borel of, 637; Master, at Chester, 
51 


Trade 56; 


in, 


& Green- 


| Peter 


Painting: by Spraying and Dipping, 
757; Mural, 210; New York 
Bridges, Scaffolds for, 756; of Old 
Lud Gate and St. Paul’s, 572; 
Structural Steel, 717 

Paintings, Paleolithic, in §. Wales, 
446, 581 


Paints, Soya Bean Oil for, 186 

Paisley, Building in, 582 

Pal; and Law Courts, Sofia, 46, 
173, 350, 575; Buckingham, 333. 
430, 404, 472, 496, 507; Domivens 
Rome, 334; Episcopal, Sonning, 
446; Jam Sahib of Nawanagar’s, 
185; National, Hayti, 748; Peter 
the Great's, 169; St. James’s, 
Peace Conference and, 737 

Palaces and Gardens, Roman, 329 

Paleolithic Art in South W: ales, 446, 
581 


Papal Town-Planner, a, 386 
Paris: f St. Gervais, 83; 


Derricks Erection of Steel 
work, Rue des Italiens, 355; Flood 


Protection, 531; 
ing Scheme, 325: 


Municipal Hous. 
Notes from, 350, 


465, 670; Old, 334; Poured Con- 
crete House, 719; Prix de Rome 
d’Architecture, 173; Theatre, an 


Ancient, 201 

Parker v. Hambrook, 155, 186 

Parliament, Questions in, 154, 185, 
214, 760 

Patents, 26, 59, 92, 124, 159, 188, 215 
241, 270, 287, 316, 342, 368, 398, 422, 
460, 491, 526, 558, 593, 628, 661, 693. 
732, 764, 793 

Pavilion, Torquay, 238 

Paving, Holborn, 286 

Peace Conference, St. James’s Palace 
and the, 737 

Pedestal, ‘Hornby, Binckburn, 169 

Peel, Lord, the late, 505 

Pennant, Thomas 

Pennell, J. 

Penrith Castle, 

Personality and Architecture, 273 

Personal Qualifications of the Archi- 
tect, 37 

Perth Academy, 552 

Perthshire Castle, Preservation of a, 
256 


the Palace 
Down, 169 

| Petrol and Celluloid Dangers, 380 
Philadelphia, New Buildings in, 153 
Phile, Subme ged Temples of, 522 
Photo-Engrav School, London, 551 


Great’s Burnt 


Society Exhibition, 
323 
2C: ‘Circus, a New Hotel, 
140; “Dip? in, 407; St. James’s 
Club. House, 472 
Piccadilly Site, Manchester, 701 


Picketing, * Peaceful,’ Chanibers of 


Southend, 621 
Piles: Resistance of, 116; 
Reinforced Concrete, 720 
Steel and Wrought-i iron, 309 
, Leaning Tower of, 83 
. Beresford, on Norman Shaw, 


Screw, 


| Plan, General Need for, for London, 
148 


Plans. Approval of, by Local 
Authorities, 84 
Plant, Water-Softening, York, 115 


Plasterwork, 
ing for, 20 

| Plymouth Hoe Improvement, 686 

Poisoning, Risk of Lead, from 
Boilers, 52 

Polish Cement and Bricks, 365 

Northern, 140; Regent- 


Improved Metal Lath- 


Polytechnic : 

street, London, 351 
Pompeii, Recent Excavations at, 375 
Pontoon, Reinforced Concrete, Man- 


chester Ship Canal, 357 
Portico, St. Martin’s-le-Gnand, 711 
Portland: Cement and Slag, 358 ; 
Cement, Setting Pronerties of, 309 : 
Cement, U.S. Government Specifi- 
cation for, 309 
Portobello Town Hall, 449, 552 


Port of London Offices, 65, 78, 107, 
142, 175, 202 

Portrait Gallery, National, 304 

Portsmouth, Ch. of St. Thomas, 444 


Port Talbot Docks, 
crete Wharf, 481 
Portugal, the Architecture of, 79, 205 
Postage Stamp, New Penny, 406 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition, 405 


Reinforced Con- 


Post Office. Gene: Buildings and 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 167, 195; Re- 
building the, 746; Site, Old, 
London, 148 185 


Post Office, Gillingham, 105 


Premises: Gower-street, London, 


JuLy—DEc. 7 LOU2: [The Builder, January 10, 191 

715; Messrs. Clay & Sons’, 181; | St. Jame s, Arlington-street, 47 

Waygood & Co.’s, 85 Club House, Piccad: 

President of the R.I.B.A., 532 ‘alace and the Peace ( 
eae Address, South African 737 


Soci 669 
er Buhle, and Architecture, 67 
Printing Works, Reinforced Con- 
crete, 111 


Prison, Calton, Edinburgh, 472 
Prix de Rome d’Architecture, 173 
Producers and the Art Scho. 
Professional Announcements, 
201, 231, 279, 300, 351, 380, 472, 539, 
572, 643, 675, Til, 776 
Profession, the, and its Rewards, 404 
Property Sales, 256, 472, 776 
Public: Appreciation of Architec- 
ture 163; Buildings, 
472; Health, 380; 
tecture, Commercialism, and, 319 
Pulpit, Open-Air, Chichester, 83 
Pumping Engines, Diesel, 621 


Pump, Force, Little Giant Lift and, 
520 
QUADRANT, Regent-street (see 


*Regent’s’) 
Quantities, Bills of, 117 
Quarr Abbey Church, 333 


RAILWAYS: and Landscape, 322; 
and Strikes and Insurance, 262; 
London Building Act and, 266; 
Town Planning and, 513 


Railway-Station: Aberdeen, 551; 
Birmingham, 720; New York 
Grand Centr 1, 781 

Railway: Strike, the, 701; Viaduct, 
Modern Timber, 621 

Rengocn Municipal Buildings, 106, 


258, 
Bares, eee 
Board, 691 
Reading Improvement Scheme, 642 


of, and Water 


Recreation Grounds, Open Spaces 
and, 686 
Regent’s : Park, Building in, 701, 


760; Quadrant Committee, 348, 374, 
476: Quadrant Competition, iby Ale 
35, 16, 68, 108, 142; Street Poly- 
technic, 351; Street Rebuilding, 513 


and the Architect's 
Assistant, 673 
Reigate: Housing, 284; Lodge 


Estate, 174; Town. Planning, 385 
Reinforced Concrete (see ‘ Concrete’) 
a Large Elevated, 358; 
720 
Metropolitan 
Reinforced Concrete, 

Cowes, 236, 257 
Revivalism, eae cat 

Delhi and, 463 
Richmond Bridge, 9, 121, 531. 746 
Riverside Improvements, Millbank, 


Water, 
East 


the New 


505 

Road: Arterial, Lancashire, 387: 
Binders, Asphaltic, 720; Board, 
the, 256, 438; Engineers, Con- 
ference of, 17; } By-pass, Croy- 
don, 387, 405; New, Eastham to 
Ellesmere Port, 385; Proposed 
New, Surrey, 685; Scheme, Suss 

686 ; estern Approach, London; 
513 

Roads: and Buildings, Preparing 
Tar for, 115; and Road Surfaces, 
147; Dual Aspect of, 148; Old 
Roman, 3526; on Building Estates, 
Dedication of, 122; Rural Main, 
Kent, 279 


Rob Roy’s Castle, 211 

Roman: Iron at Corstopitum, 481; 
Palaces and Gardens, 329; Roads, 
Old, 326 

Rome: American Academy in, 575; 
and Pompeii, Recent Excavations 
at, 375; Archeological, etc., Con- 
gr 566; British School at, 406, 
542, 571, 574: New British School, 
223, 563; Palace of Domitian, 334 

Roofing Tiles, Defective, 644 

Roof, Westminster Hall, 678 

Ropes, Wire, Durability of, 721 

Rose, A. Winter, Work of, 647 

Rouen, Home of Corneille, 505 

Royal Academy: Election, 675; 
Schools, 710; Students’ Work, Ex- 
hibition of, 737 


Royal: Archeological Institute at 
Northampton, 135, 167, 197; In- 
surance Office Bldg., London, 177 


Rubbings of Monumental Brasses, 446 
Runnemede, Disfigurement of, 408 
Ruthven Castle, 334 


SAFETY Appliances: for Workmen, 
Exhibition of, 756; Museum, 505 
St. Bartholomew the Great, West 

Smithfield, 76 


274, 


St. Martin y-Looe, Cornwall, 16 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand: Impr 
ments, 148; Portico, 711; Wi 
ing, 644 


St. Paul’s: Bridge, 148, 564; Bric 
Post Office Buildings and, 
195; Fire — Appliances, Y 
Museum, a, 446 

St. Paul’s: Cathedral, 168; Ca 
dral and its Monuments, 427, 4 
Cathedral Tram Subway, 701, 

St. Sophia, Constantinople, 302, 

Sta Sophia in Jeopardy, 565 

St. Vedast’s and Traffic Problem, 


Sale, cand. at Cooden Heights, 
Sales : Art, 776; Property, "256, 
116 


Salisbury, a XVth-Century Chim1 
piece, 

Sanatorium Accommodation, Sur 

Sandringham, Shernbourne FI 
Farm, 380 

Saneness in Architecture, 33 

San Francisco: City Hall, 140; 
hibition, the, 602; Pageant at, 

Pen ary Institute, ‘the Royal: ( 

ess, Exeter, 407; Examinat 
B31, President of, 644 

Sao Baulo, Brazil, 187 

Scaffolds for Painting New Y 
Bridges, 756 

Scapa Society, the, 513 

Scholarly Architecture, 


166, 529 


Scholarship, American Academy 
Rome, 

Scholarship: British _ Instituti 
575; in Art, 280; L.C.C., 484 


School: at Rome, New British | 
*Rome’); Building News, 55, | 
238, 263, 511, 312, 356, 360, 389, / 


449, 484, 687, 757, 789; Cent 
L.O.C., 279; Crystal Pal 
Engineering, 776; Gymnasit 
Modern, 505; Photo-Hngravi 


London, 551; Strand-on-the-Gre 
Chiswick, 307 

School of Architecture: 
525; Manchester, 201 


Glasg 


School of: Art Wood-Carving, 3 
Building, L.C.C., 311, 335 

Schools: Architectural’ Associati 
118; A Producers and, the, 2' 


Beckenham, 671; Cost of, 7. 
County Council ‘Art, and Techni 
Institutes, 362; Royal Acader 
710; Sites for New, London, 6 
State Art, 223; Trades’ Traini 
Great Titchfield- street, 286 
Schweder v. Worthing Gas 
625 
shitecture, 5 
ciation for Advan 


Li 


and Coke Company 
and 


Science: 
British 
ment of, 7 

Scotch and Norwegian Granite, 8 

Scotland: Government Buildin 
760; Housing and Town Planni 
in, 15; Royal Housing Commiss 


for, 513 
Scottish National Memorial to Ki 
Edward, 78 
Sculpture, Medieval Figure, 351 
Seal, New Mayoralty, City 
London, 104 
Seascale Church, 211 
Segedunum, Wallsend, 334 
Selborne Socic y and Antiquities, | 
Selby Abbey, 302, 347 
Sessions Houses, London, 223 
Sewage Disposal: Manchester, 4g 
New York, 235; Royal Comm 


sion on, 760; Sludge, 621 
Sewage Works, 213, 238, 263, 2 
430, 447, 484, 500, 593 
Sewers, Hampstead, 114 
Shakespeare’s: England, Exhibiti 
Buildings at, 348, 353; Monume 
Southw Cathedral, 438 
Sharpe’s Hopper Ventilator, 336 
Shaw, Richard Norman, 599, 635 
Sheffield: Coroner’s Court, 48 
King Edward Memorial, 46; To 
Hall Extension, 583; Town Pl: 
ning, 147; University, 9 
Shernbourne Hall Farm, Sandrir 
ham, 380 
i W. 


K., and Earldom 
» 168 
s, Concerning, 146 
‘Shop, the Blue,’ Gloucester, 581 
Shoreditch: Open Space, 148; Pari 
Church, 83 
Showroom, a New, 312 
Shrewsbury, Architectural 
tion at, 224 
Signing Buildings, 100 
Silo, Reinforced Concrete, Thornak 


Assoc’ 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
279, 299, 301, 346, 472 


on-Tees, 306 
Simpson, Mr, J. W., Honour for, 1 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS) Surrey: Proposed New Road, 685;| 286, 312, 337, 360, 389, 419, 449, 484,) Water Board: Charges, 88, 658; De- 
(continued) — i im Accommodation, 181 515, 552, 583, 623, 653, 688, 722,| ficiency and the, 156; Oifices, 669; 


Single Tax, the, 204 Memorial, a, 266 757, 790 on Recovery of Rates and the, 691 
Sinks, etc., Appliance for Clearing | s toad Scheme, 686 Trades’ Training Schools, Great| Water board, Metropolitan: 2. 
Obstructions from, 520 Sutcliffe, G. L., on Liverpool Garden| Titchfield-street, 286 Johnson, 687; v. Philips, 658 
Sites for New Schools, London, 609 Suburb, 13 |Trade Union: Bill, the, 19, 241, 551,| Waterhouse, Paul, on the Records of 
Site Values, Single Tax on, 285 Swanage, an Ancient Timber Barge| 582, 789; Law, 58, 625; Member-| Oxford, 758 z ; 
Slabs, Interlocking Reinforced, 235 at, 116 | ship, 262 Water: Reservoirs, Metropolitan, 
Slag: Concrete, 549; Portland | Trade Unions, 1911, 776 | 115; Softening Plant at York, 115; 
Cement and, 358 TAFF Vale Railway Company v.| Trade Unio as Employers, 360; | Storage Problem, a, 115; Supplied 
Smithfield, West, St. Bartholomew] Jenkins, 541 Congress, the, 249, 310 | to Builders, 68/; Supply, New 
the Great, 76 Tank, Reinforced Concrete Liquor | Tra ffic : Authority for London, 513; | York, 657 * : 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 169 Sto: 5 52 | Problem, the, 15; Problem, St.) Water pupply Works, 20, 152, 183, 
Smoky Chimneys, 772 Tapestry, Coronation of George V.,| Vedast’s and the, 404; St. Paul’s| 526, 589, 515, 623 
Snell, Henry Saxon, Prize, 778 16 |_ Bridge and; 195 Waterworks: Bombay, 724; Break- 


‘Society, a Thoroughly Up-to-Date,’| Tar for Roads and Buildings, Pre- 
633 paring, 115 
Sofia: Library and Museum, 410;|Taunton v. West of England Build- 
Palace and Law Courts, 46, 173, ing Soc 421 
350, 575 Old ‘Devil,’ Temple Bar, 610 


nd Employment of Boys,| ing Up Streets, 761; Derwent 
tional Art, 223; of Gas- Valley, 477, 479 p 

Practical, 360; Schools,; Waygood & Co.’s New Premises, 85 
e, Great Titchfield- street, 286| Welded Joints, New Method of Test- 
Project, City, 512 | ing, 720 


Buxton, 358 


Solesmes Abb 334 | Technical Institutes, County Council eee Intercepting, 3id | Welding, Oxy-Acetylene, 40 
Sonning, Episcopal Palace, ae Art Schools and, 362 Treaty House, Uxbridge, 334 |Awealle vAcmectora, an Gnaeabantiom oi 
South Afr Art Treasure | Telegraph-hill, Hampstead, 9 Trent River Protection Works, 791 | "Givil Hneinoors’ Premises, 236; 
South African Society, Pres ’s|'Temple Church, the, 531 Triangle Club, the, 741 | Bishops, Glasgow, 446; Boring in 
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OUR REGENT’S QUADRANT COMPETITION. 


HEN we originally con- 

templated promoting a 

competition for designs 

for the completion of 

the Regent’s Quadrant 

facade, we confess that whatever our 
hopes may have been we hardly ventured 
to anticipate so wide a response to our 
invitation. That 138 designs have been 
submitted is naturally, therefore, a 
source of gratification, as it seems to show 
that our effort to interest the profession 
in the solution of a most difficult problem 
has not failed of its purpose. 
This problem of the architectural 
treatment of the shop front in harmony 
with modern requirements is one of the 
first importance, yet it is, we think, too 
often shirked, and as far as possible 
evaded by those who are called upon to 
deal with it. Instead of accepting the 
practical conditions and requirements 
with enthusiasm, and from them draw- 
ing inspiration for characteristic and 


expressive designs, as did the architects of 
all the great periods of the past, modern 
designers are too apt to look upon them 
as restrictions which, conflicting with 
their preconceived ideas and with the 
architectural conventions of the moment, 
tend to paralyse their efforts. 

Under our present code of building laws, 
and with our present building methods, 
any such logical solution of the treatment 
of shop facades as was foreshadowed by 
Viollet-le-duc, and. has since to some 
extent been realised here and there on 
the Continent, is for the time impossible, 
but even under our present conditions 
there is much to be done, if only the 
subject can be approached sympa- 
thetically. 

At the root of the whole matter, no 
doubt, lies the question of town planning 
—the proper location of buildings, such 
as shops, which need a special architec- 
tural treatment. If all buildings were 
placed in accordance with their relative 


importance in the life of the community, 
half the difficulties would disappear. 
In this particular case the town-planner 
may well take the view that, although 
drapers’ shops are necessary to the 
community, they are not of such out- 
standing importance as to demand the 
angle site at the junction of the two most 
important West-end thoroughfares in 
London dominating an important open 
place containing such semi-public build- 
ings as a theatre and a music-hall. 

He might think that the relative 
importance of the shop would be suffi- 
ciently expressed and its practical 
necessities sufficiently provided for by 
a frontage in some less dominating 
position. 

This angle seems to call for a feature 
of some strength, and if the whole district 
were replanned it would probably be 
reserved for a public building, or at any 
rate for one of a character which natur- 
ally demanded sufficient solidity of 

c 


2 


treatment. To 


place here a building 


which naturally demands a glass base 
would seem, from this point of view, to 


be deliberately 
we are inclined 


looking for trouble, and 
to the opinion that in a 


well-organised town such a problem as 


nere confronts us would never be allowed 
to arise. We are aware that every trade 
in London would like to occupy such 
a site, but it is difficult to imagine a 
‘own-planner allocating it to one more 
han to another. 

We suppose it is generally recognised 
by most architects that in a shopping 
street the shops should predominate and. 
give the characteristic note, and that the 
uildings above them should be kept 


quiet in treatment to serve as back- 


ground or foil 


to the rich and varied 


display in the shops, and to the colour, 
life, and movement, and human interest 
in the street itself. Here the points of 
view of both architect and retail trader 
seem to coincide, or at least to present no 
absolute contradiction, and on some such 
general principle there should be no 
special difficulty in creating a facade 


which should 
parties, as long 


be satisfactory to both 
as no attempt was made 


to erect’ it in a position where its 
characteristic treatment would be out of 
place in the general scheme of the city. 
Had this been all that was required 
here, there would have been no need for 
our competition, as the only special 


difficulty would 


be the treatment of the 


finish to Piccadilly-circus. The special 
problem that excited our interest was 
the possibility of creating a characteristic 


shopping fagad 


which is no 
characteristic. 


Our readers 


announcing our 


e in harmony with one 


; generally considered 


may remember that in 
intentions we asked for 


“an architectural design that, while 


accepting the 
accompli, shall 


present facade as a fast 


continue it in such a 


fashion as may not be open to the 


destructive cri 


levelled at Mr. 
while the terms 


ticism that has been 


Norman Shaw’s design,” 
of the competition stated 


that it was “ 


or designs suggesting a 


facade in. harmony with the Piccadilly 
Hotel, but giving more consideration to 
the requirements of the retail trader.” 
This, then, was the problem, and it is 
for the assessors to say how far any of the 
designs ‘submitted afford a reasonable 


solution. 


Nothing is more interesting than to 
notice the different ways in which the 


terms of the 


competition have been 


interpreted. The designs range from 
those which continue the treatment and 


features of the 


Piccadilly Hotel, with a 


consideration for the retail trader which 
is well-nigh infinitesimal, to those which 
practically ignore the hotel and proceed 
as if it were not in existence, aiming at 
a harmony of general effect. Broadly 
speaking, perhaps, it might be said that 


all those who 


have made a genuine 


attempt to solve the particular problem 
involved may be divided into two classes 
which appear to have approached the 
problem from opposite directions. On 
the one hand are those who start with the 
hotel and endeavour to carry on the 
same style and character so far as con- 


sideration for 


the retail traders will 


permit, and on the other hand those who 


start to design 


a suitable shop fagade 


interesting 
which the aut 
ree a hand as eee 
0 obtaining a general 
means than 
style and features of t 
From the r 
we understand that 
eatures of t 
ground-floor 
reveals, the great depth of the entabla- 
ure, the heavy cornice, and 
space and light involved in t 
frontage on the upper floors. In dealing 
with such features many nice questions 
must have arisen capable of being looked 
at from many. different points of view. 
How far the traders should be expected 
30 make concessions to the general appear- 
ance of the street, or how far such features 
can be altered while preserving a reason- 
able degree of harmony with the presen 
acade, are questions which each com- 
petitor has answered for himself. 

In fact, this competition appears to 
have been a most useful exercise in the 
art of adjusting conflicting interests 
under circumstances somewhat different 
0 those which usually obtain in the 
ily routine of an architect’s practice— 
exercise in artistic judgment rather 
We feel confident also 
it will not be without its effect in 
nging home to those who have not 
hitherto given much consideration to the 
ter that every street should be treated 
ccordance with its character, and that 
iding principles can be evolved which 
e applicable in every particular case. 
We offer our heartiest congratulations 
and our thanks to the 
and to all those who have 
iributed to the success of what we 
believe will prove a most useful com- 
We hope next week to illustrate 
designs, and to make 
her reference to the exhibition now 
ery which the Archi- 
tectural Association have kindly placed 
Our indebtedness to 
further increased by 
their courtesy in allowing the drawings 
ition till 6 p.m. on 


ne hotel. 
etail traders’ point of view 


n invention. 


he winners, 


e of the selected 


on view in the gal 


at our disposal. 
the Association is 


to remain on exhi 
Wednesday, 10th inst. 


ae Ee 


The Secretary 


NOTABLE LONDON HOUSES 
Some notable London houses have just been 
The category comprises 
No. 14, Melbury-road, Kensington, built for the 
late Colin Hunter, 
J. J. Stevenson ; Lowther Lodge, Kensington 
Gore, by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A\, for the 
late Hon. William Lowther ; Nos. 125 and 125n, 
Grosvenor-square, by W. H. 
Powell, F.R.1.B.A..; J. M. Whistler’s home, No. 
74, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, by E. W. Godwin, 
i House, Part 
residence of William, Lord Ward, first Earl of 
Dudley, which his son, the Hon. John Ward. 
has purchased from Sir J. B, Robinson, 


placed in the market. 


A.R.A., after d 


Mount-street, 


and Dudley 
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Regent-street, making such con- 
cessions as they felt necessary to bring 
it into harmony with the hotel. 

As the majority of the competitors 
might perhaps be ex 
any exact re 
the present 
which fettered the 
ideas, it is not altogether to be wondered 
erally | speaking, the more 
the psig are those in 


ected to consider 


production of the style of 


o be a restriction 
ree expression of 


s allowed himself as 


e, and has trusted 


harmony by other 


he literal retention of the 


he objectionable 


he present design are the 


with their deep 


@ INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


1c Incorporated Church 
Building Society, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
has received a bank-note for 1,000/. from an 
anonymous contributor. 


FOR SALE. 


lesigns by 


lane, the 


[JULY 5, 1912. | 
FIRST CAUSES. 


T is well sometimes, not “ ol 

i but on no occasioi| 
at all, and even in the press ol 
practical actuality, to draw 4 


little aside and wonder what, after all, w| 
are doing in this matter of architectur| 
besides, with more or less success, gainin{ 


our livelihood thereby. The danger o| 


becoming too enamoured of contempla| 
tion, of abstract inquiry, as well as of thd 


inhibitive tendencies of its too anxiouj 
prosecution and partial results 


which unduly besets us as a_ race 


is not on 


although it undoubtedly exists. Wha 
success we have, in a world of doubt and 


experiment, 


and 
a 
arti 


° 


is to a great extent due 
our instructive avoidance of these perils | 

and meagreness 
must confess to ai 
and, to be particular, as archi) 


what failure 
hievement 


) 


tects must be ascribed in a determining 


measure to that self-same characte 


attitude of minds. For a great 


rs id 


architecture is the product not of thé 
moderation, which is our boast, but o} 
steadfast temerity and a sort of passionatd 


patience, 


rule, 


expediency. 


rather than of our customary 
“of thumb” even, but o 
That rule of procedure hay 


enabled us, in other directions, to do sq 


well in disordered situations and in time; 
of dissolutions and untried beginnings 
such as the century past is now being 
realised to have been. 

To do so well indeed, in the hurly. 
that we must sometimes, archi} 
ects especially, because not only thei} 
pleasure but their profit also is concerned 
—must 1 
wondering, and inquire, not with petu 
ance, but musingly, 


burly, 


arts 


are 
done 


other 


n 


oO 2 


Past. 


Aan 


and architecture also have 
prospered ‘more than they have. 
doing better; we have in 
but have we, we 
ects, dene proportionately well? Anc 
we can but admit that, taking us al 
we have not. We know, eack 
one in his own case, that given thd 
conditions we suffer we could not haye 
done much otherwise; that given some 
conditions 
much better. 
we feel, that 
ion, a little more nearly complete, of ou) 
dreams. i S 

roubles we 


ogether, 


It is not inability alone} 


heir root in t 
ets of persons—since 
he bulk of the medium in which we hayel 
to work !—our clients, 

craftsmen and 

the mass, the 
mounts to all our 
xcept for the moment the ever-pre: 
> have come to the concl 
hitecture (we will not t 
yet of great architecture) is rendered di 
cult by the condition, mental and spi 
of all our countrymen, of the whole race 
in which aggregation the inquirer is af 
unit, so that it is possible, as far as mos 
of us are concerned, that even were the 
circumambient conditions ever so other- 


those varieties of persons in 
ublic authorities. But this 


hat good arc 


Sang ting 
rest tired and 


surely sit back 


how it is that the 


would have done 


rom some realisa- 


will anal oui) 


iscover that they all, in sd 
‘ar as they lie not within ourselves, hayé 
he mental attitudes of three 


persons form, alas, 


that is to say, oun) 


environment, i 


do 


discon-| 


tented on our great conclusion, wording) 


it, in our curious language of clichés} 


and phrases: “ That in the onrush of 


juny 52 roT2:) 


material progress the Arts and Graces 
tend to be left behind,” or something, if 
what one sees written is anything to go 
by, like that. 

Now, as in many other cases in these 
days, when we are so content with extra- 
ordinarily slipshod expression—that con- 
tentment itself being a symptom of our 
condition which must disappear before 
fine architecture comes once more 
amongst us—our ready-made phrase 
about the advance of material prosperity 
was as wrong in all its implications as the 
conclusion, on which we thought it based, 
is inevitable, indubitable, and right. 
Our phrase implied that material pros- 
perity was, and is, the cause of our 
falling off—the two phenomena being 
contemporary as regards, at any rate, 
their inception—and, further, that it 
always was so. It is, too, possibly a 
soothing thought that we are only paying 
for what, as compensatory purchase, we 
undeniably have—a great measure of 
material comfort; and that, through no 
fault of our own, ibn by the opera: lon of 
a cosmic principle, our work is not'as 
good as it might be, or as we could make 
it, were we not otherwise so exceptionally 
voured. Even this shred of support, 
however, and cushion of resignation, a 
glance at the course of history will destroy 
for us. Athens of the great age of Pericles 
offers economically a very close paralle. 
o this country to-day. Rome grew in 
wealth and appreciation of art as she 
expanded materially and in empire. 
Florence was never so great in either az 
or commerce as when she was strongest 
in both. Venice, too; and even this 
country at various times. Consider 
Hast Anglia when the wool trade 
and the building of great churches went 
together, and wonder if, after all, the 
unprecedented ugliness of much o: 
the building to-day, which seems to 
delight the vulgar, may not be strangely 
beautiful, 

Yet we know it is not so. We know 
that it has been called all the despairing 
names with reason; that there may be 
hers perhaps worse still in store. So 
e must abandon our indictment o: 
material progress. That alone is plainly 
not to be blamed. Where, then, for we 
are thrown back upon our first conclusion 
that all is not as it should be with the 
conditions of our time, is the seed o 
misfortune? We turn to the sociologists ; 
they have their answers. We go to the 
economists, to the politicians, and to al 
the sects of reformers ; they all have their 
replies, contradictory very often, an 
ready, easy cures. But none of these 
appear to have sufficient bearing upon 
he condition of architecture, the object o: 
our solicitude. All the things they say 
are wrong have been just as wrong at 
one timezor another, at one or more o: 
the great periods of the art, or can with 
little difficulty be paralleled. The sects 
themselves, big and little sects, as we 
inquire more deeply and variously, show 
but as symptoms of the trouble; and 
heir very plenitude, far from being 
hopeful, seems almost to constitute the 
disease. Thus, although we found tha: 
our inhibitive conditions lay all about us 
and beyond our control, we can discover 
nothing to our purpose by looking roun 
Save that in other walks, as in our own 
affairs, there is a great searching o 


as 
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s and apparently, if we may judge 
sults, little to be done. 

In some few directions certainly 
modernity thrives and finds possibility 
of advancement. Do we unduly perturb 
a quiet soliloquy by breathing the names 
of these so alien notes? Cinemat graph, 
aviation, aero-telegraphy ye men- 
ion them? And motor-cars, all swifter 
means of transit—motor! That is the 
basic theme—change, departure, speed, 
and somehow motion—all surely inimical 
to architecture—architecture that 
een defined as “ building for eternity. 
But is there nothing new to building 
00, nothing which will enable us to do 


differently, to enjoy, or labour under, 
possibilities not held out to any age but 


this ? Perhaps we find one. It is only 
a system of construction, made possible 
by modern knowledge and the manu- 
acture of steel, at least, by so much 
herefore, ours alone. It is known as 
useful in certain situations, especially in 
those of what we are in the habit of 
calling a “purely utilitarian” nature. 
But it often also now underlies an 
innocent-looking floor, makes possible 
any very dubious arch, and fills with 
hidden sap and strength the stale old 
lines and detail of some overburdened 
columnar support. 

All to what end? That we may build 
to greater scale, cover more space, 
enclose more atmosphere ? That sounds 
so crude and quantitive and like the talk 
of these times. But build more daringly, 
too, and to the utmost, once again, of 
our power and skill; and so express the 
age which is upon us. For what do we 
hink of that age as doing for us, materi- 
ally only, since none can tell its effect 
upon the soul of man? Will it not, has 
it not already, made the world smaller, 
essened the distance between man and 
man, or, as we put it, bombastically, 
“annihilated space”? And the new 
building, will it not do yet a little more 
to decrease the dwindling stature of man 
himself @ 

Maybe; but what’s all this to us ? 
Motion, rhythmic motion, speed and 
ime, dimension, and space—and the 
diminishing of cubits. . . . Let us 
leave these realms before we be utterly 
lost. Never forgetting though—has it 
been known for centuries ?—that it was 
not because they had ten realms and of 
Muses only nine (in a mystic square) that 
Urania of architecture also had for her 
own the rhythmic measured movements 
of the stars. It is well to remember that ; 
and yet, to have pressed our inquiry so 
into the future, in order to vanquish 
despair, avails us little in the matter of 
our asking, what, after all, we are a 

Why, to question our great postulate 
even, does architecture exist ; why in all 
its history should the forms we take for 
granted be so interesting and why so 
diverse ? Why should we trouble to 
give to building—for we do trouble and 
strive unceasingly—any form at all 
beyond that positively required by 
practical necessity? Surely not for the 
eye alone: as well might we say that 
doorways are made just for the pleasure 
it gives us to pass through them. There 
is so little really, if there be anything, for 
the eye’s delight and nothing else—the 
eye being merely, as has been said, the 
window of the soul. So that it would be 
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as if, going back to that hard metaphor 
of the door, as if the door were to be 
pleasured by our passing rather than 
opened to our need. Let us take a 
piece of the purest decoration—anything 
will do—so that it have not the remotest 
hint of a “meaning.” Do we not find 
even with this that it gratifies the eye 
only in that degree in which that eye is 
informed by the intellect behind it ? 

No; that way will not do. All our 
eyes are much the same, yet the foods 
we desire to feed them with are so diverse. 
«Hye alone” proves an answer that turns 
upon, us only to reiterate our query. But 
if we substitute the use and wont of the 
eye and say that our vision grows to love 
for its own sake the forms to which it is 
accustomed ? Why, then, do those forms 
ever change ? Does not that hypotheosis 
imply one habit of our mind, one custom 
slowly turning through the ages ?—a thing 
unknown except perhaps in China. No; 
forms have changed more rapidly than 
can be accounted for by that reasoning. 
We may object that the forms of buildings 
do, or should, express their purposes, and 
so do differ, alter, and progress. But, 
although the objection i is irrelevant, since 
we are thinking of the forms ‘which 
constitute “ style,’ common to all the 
buildings of a period, that is not so 
either. The plan and grand outlines of 
a Hellenic temple and a Gothic minster 
are very different, although their purposes 
were, it would seem, sufficiently alike 
to render their forms substantially the 
same. No one ever denies the difference. 
But we are now seeking the reason ; for 
if we find anything, it will tell us some- 
thing helpful perhaps to our quest—our 
quest of the cause, not so much of the 
difference between the Parthenon and the 
cathedral at Amiens—shall we say ?—as 
of our inability to make the best we can 
do to-day—let opinions differ as to what 
that may be—anything but indubitably 
inferior to either. 
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NOTES. 


We publish in another 

A Suggested column a letter and plan 
shila we have received from 
Mr. E. Howley Sim with 

reference to our scheme for a Whitehal 
Improvement. The position of the pro- 
posed new building, as given on this 
plan, ignoring, as it does, the frontages 
to both Whitehall and the Embankment, 
certainly appears to render some protes 
necessary, and we quite agree with Mr. 
Howley |Sim that the matter might be 
seriously considered by the Institute an 
representations made before it is too late. 
We presume such a matter as this would 
come within the province of the Town 
Planning Committee, and if they are no 
already taking action we commend it to 
their attention. 


Tux report of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the 
London County Council 
that the Committee are now considering 
what action to take with reference to the 
rejection by Parliament of the Council’s 
Bill for the reconstruction of Lambeth 
Bridge raises a point of some interest. 
We think it was generally understood 
at the time that, apart from some traffie 


Lambeth 
Bridge. 
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objection to the proposal for a narrower 
bridge than had been originally contem- 
plated, there was a certain underlying 
eeling that the design was not altogether 
worthy of its position in close relationship 
to the Houses of Parliament and to the 
centre of National—or even Imperial— 
ife, and that something better was 
desirable from the Imperial point of 
view. We are quite of opinion that if 
London is.to be allowed to reap the 
profits and enjoy the dignity and prestige 
of the capital of the Empire she must be 
repared to live up to her position, to 
shoulder the corresponding xesponsi- 
bilities, and to carry out her improve- 
ments in a befitting manner, but, all the 
same, there must be a limit to the 
burdens which the Empire can rightly 
place on the backs of the London rate- 
payer. Without expressing any opinion 
on the merits of the Lambeth Bridge 
scheme. it would seem only reasonable, 
as a general principle, that where im- 
provements have, for Imperial reasons, 
to be carried out on a much larger and 
more costly scale than would suffice for 
the reasonable local needs of the town, 
the Imperial Exchequer should make 
some contributions to this extra cost. 
After all, the obligation to provide and 
maintain a city which shall be a worthy 
capital for the whole empire is not 
entirely confined to those who happen 
to make their living in it. 


We are pleased to see 


Ad Bhs , that the London County 
Nise cae Council appears to be 
making a determined 


effort to deal with some aspects of the 
advertisement nuisance by proposing 
by-laws under the Advertisement 
Regulations Act, by which no advertise- 
ment will be allowed within sight of 
108 open spaces which have been 
scheduled by the Committee. It would 
be interesting to know what principles 
guided the Committee in their selection 
of spots to be scheduled, or whether they 
have any definite point of view as to the 
nature of the places where advertisements 
are permissible or not. The first place 
we should be inclined to schedule is the 
River Thames, and we hope the Council 
is alive to the desirability of preserving 
its mystery and romantic beauty from 
the electric light monstrosities which now 
disfigure it. The trouble is that from 
the point of view of civic design any 
advertisement is in its nature a mon- 
strosity. Any feature which jumps out 
of the picture and does not sink into 
the general composition tends to destroy 
t 
b 
i 


he unity of the whole effect, and is to 
e deprecated, but unless it does so 
; iS no use as an advertisement. The 
very idea of an advertisement is to force 
itself upon our attention by striking a 
discordant note in the general harmony. 
Although efforts have lately been made 
o raise the standard of pictorial adver- 
isements and to invest them with certain 
artistic qualities, yet we think it cannot 
e disputed that their general under- 
ying idea is inartistic and subversive of 
all the principles which are essential to 
the creation of the perfect city. It may 
be that at the present moment they are 
an unavoidable evil, but, if our towns 
are ever to be as beautiful as they are 
arge, we must look forward to the day 
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when public advertisements will be 
forbidden by law or taxed out of 
existence. We trust this action by the 


County Council will prove to be the 
beginning of the end. 


See 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS : 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

In reference to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Final Examination we have received 
the following announcement with regard to 
the alternative scheme of testimonies of stuc 

The alternative scheme of testimonies of 
study for the Final Examination will come into 
operation at the option of the candidates in 
November next, and after the end of the year 
1913 the existing testimonies of study for this 
examination will be abolished. Six alternative 
problems in design will be set by the Board of 
Archit wal Education each year, and candi- 


nience of candidates, but it must be distinctly 
understood that the time for sending in the 
designs in answer to these problems is strictly 
limited. Thus the designs for Subject TV. must 
be sent in to the Secretary, R.LB.A., by 
August 31, 1912; those for Subject V. by 
October 31; and those for Subject VI. by 
December 31. (This time will be extended 
for students in the Colonies ; see dates following 
list of subjects below.) 3 

The drawings must be on imperial shcets, 
and candidates must affix their full name 
and address to each drawing submitted. 

The subjects for the second half of the year 
1912 are as follows 


Subject IV. 

(a) A Senate House, on an isolated site, for 
a modern University, to consist of a council 
chamber to seat sixty persons, with anteroom, 
waiting-room, and cloakroom, and two 


to be to 4 
and internal, to }-in. scale and shaded. 

(6) A Bridge carrying a road 25 ft. wide 
between parapets over a canal 40 ft. wide. 
The bridge may be built of bri tone, or 
ferro-concrete. Drawings to be to }-in. scale 
and to show complete construction. Important 
details to 1-in. scale. Calculations to be given. 


Subject V. 

(a) A Picture Gallery in a public park, 
consisting of six galleries of varying size, but 
of not more than 8,000 super. ft. in all. The 
galleries are to be arranged with cloakrooms 
etc., so that they can be used for receptions. 
A room for a curator and a packing-room are 
to be included. Plans, sections, and elevations 
to be made to 4 scale. Details, both external 
and internal, to 4-in. scale and shaded. 

(b) A Village Church to seat 300. May be in 
any style, but with complete details of con- 
struction. Drawings required to }-in. and 
$-in. scale. 


Subject VI. 

(a) A Colonnaded Screen, 100 ft. long, 
joining two wings of a public building 60 ft. 
high. The screen to have two carriage en- 
trances through it. Shaded drawings to }-in. 
scale with 1-in. scale details. 

(6) A Fire-Resisting Lock-Up Warehouse on a 
site 40 ft. by 80 ft., with two frontages 40 ft. 
wide to two parallel streets. The site is 
between buildings, so that no light can be 
obtained on the 80 ft. sid 

The building is to have stories, and each 
floor is to be capable of sustaining a load of 
4 cwt. per super. foot. Drawings required, 
$-in. and with 4 full-size details of im- 
portant parts of any steel construction. 

N.B.—A sketch perspective may be included 
in any of the foregoing, but is not compulsory. 


Dates for Submission of Designs. 


Subject IV. 


31 August, 1912 
1 October, 1912 
November, 1912 
30 November, 1912 
30 September, 1912 


United Kingdom 
Johannesburg. 
Melbourne . 
Sydney. 
Toronto . 


[JULY 5, 1912. 


The attention of candidates is called to the 
revised syllabus of the Intermediate and Final 
Examinations which comes into operation in 
November next. The syllabus is published 
in the Kalendar. Attention especially 
called to Subjects I., IL., IIL. (F.) of the Final. 
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BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
CONGRESS AT GLOUCESTER. 

AFTER an interval of six years the 
venerable British Archmological Association 
migrated to the ancient city of the West, and 
there held its annual Congress, the proceedings 
commencing on Monday, June 24, and extending 
throughout the week. In 1843 the Association 
was then young, the Gloucester Cons 
the third of the series, its previous 
having been held at Canterbury and Winchester. 
It could then boast of many great names in the 
archeological firmament, such as those of John 
Britton, J. T. Pettigrew, Charles Roach Smith, 
Thomas Wright r 
whose memories are ever 
students of antiquarian lore. Some }j 
the venerable Association displayed s 
of age and a decrease of energy ; but that period 
of decrepitude has passed. Thanks to the 
energy of its President, Mr. Charles E. aT, 
M.A., F.S.A., its Treasurer, Mr. R. B 
Hon. Secret Mr. Allen Walker, 


VA and its 
active Council, the Association has taken a 


new lease of life, and may be trusted to 
its useful mission for many years to come. 

It was a happy thought to select Gloucester 
as the centre of the Congress for this year, and 
to revive the memories of the society’s dis- 
tinguished past histo: Gloucestershire is a 
county rich in historical and archeological , 
associations. Its magnificent abbeys, its 
castles, its remains of prehistoric antiquities, 
its splendid relics of Roman rule, its grand 
churches, invite the members of such a society | 
as the British, and repay the closest study. It 
is an ideal county for antiquaries and architects 
to roam, a land of bold natural contours of hil 
and dale, of rolling ridge and dipping combe, a 
land where timber and good building stone / 
abound. The Cotswold region boasts of an_ 
architectural style of its own, where the masons | 
of to-day carry on the traditional style of 
building handed down by their sires, and build 
naturally and unafiectedly. Wherever we 
roamed, driving in the Severn Vale or amongst 
the Cotswold Hills, we saw cottages, farm- 
houses, and manor-houses with many. gables or 
projecting wings, ranging from the Tudor to the 
“ Classic” of the Georgian period. We saw 
many splendid examples of domestic architec- 
ture, built of stone, with steep pitched 
gables, mullioned windows, with drip-stones 
over them, some with round-shaped mullions, 
others with hollow mouldings, high-pitched roofs 
covered with brown stone slabs. The chimney- 
stacks present interesting studies—the grand 
brick elaborate masterpieces of Thornbury 
Castle, or the simple farmhouse stacks composed 
of several chimneys, built of dressed stone, set 
together in diagonal clusters, massive and solid, 
and yet giving an impression of grace, variety, 
and lightness. Here and there we saw those 
modern monstrosities of red-brick and blue 
slates, devised by jerry-builders, which when 
placed in juxtaposition to the creations of the 
old masons are a terrible eyesore. 

Gloucestershire is a hospitable county, and 
the Association was weleomed with a heartiness 
which was gratifying in the highest degree. A 
strong local Reception Committee, composed of 
the Bishop and Dean of Gloucester, the Mayors 
of the chief towns and city, county gentlemen, 
and clergy, with an admirable local Congress | 
Secretary, Mr. Roland Austin, made excellent 
arrangements for the comfort, convenience, and 
instruction of the visitors. Moreover, the 
county can boast of an active and vigorous 
archeological society, which has for many 
years done good service in investigating the 
history and antiquities of the shire, and its | 
Chairman, Canon Bazeley, placed at the 
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Subject V. 


31 October, 1912 
31 December, 1912 
31 January, 1913 
31 January, 1913 
30 November, 1912 


Subject VI. 


31 December, 1912. 
February, 

March, i913. 
‘arch, 191 

January, 1913, 


Jury 5, t912.] 


lisposal of the Congress his very complete 
snowledge of the story of abbeys and churches, 
stles and mansions, accompanied the party 
m all the excursions, and gave graphic descriy 
ions of every object of interest which we met 
ith during our travels. 

The Congress opened on Monday, June 24, 
vith a to the cathedral, formerly the 
fer Church of St. Peter’s Abbey, where the 
Reverend the Dean met the party, which 
mumbered s 
f that ancient ry which it is 
umost unn t in the columns of 
he Builder, as it will be well known to most of 
yur readers. 

bury Abbey, of course, is very similar, 
probably built by the same masons 
some ten years later than Gloucester. The 
Dean said that the first impression of the 
athedral as they gazed on the erior aad 
saw the great Perpendicular tower, the story 
vindows, and other features, that it was a 
Perpendicular church; but on entering the 
building they saw that it was really a Roman- 
sque structure. of the 
ave were rebuilt in the Early English style 
vith pointed arches when the west end had 
deen ruined by a fire at the end of the XIIth 
entury. The speaker described the church 
us it was when the whole of the nave was 
soloured and gilded, when a dozen altars stood 
vith aming, and there was a handsome 
ood-screen rich with golden colour, and the 
loor was paved with rich tiles. He disliked 
he present screen and the hideous flooring 
aid down 150 years ago. The Dean claims 
hat Gloucester Cathedral was the birthplace 
yf the Perpendicular style, and when we 
‘fisited the south transept he maintained 
hat theory. The Dean conducted the 
isitors to the choir, ambulatories, and Lady 
pel, and at each spot explained in his own 
phic and interesting style the wealth of 
nterest which each step in the pilgrimage 
evealed. Canon Bazeley and Mr. Waller, the 
\rchitect for the Dean and Chapter, also took 
harge of parties and explained many archi- 
ectural detail Subsequently the Dean 
eceived the Association in the Cloister Garth 
ind conducted them over the Deanery 


Reception at the Guildhall. 


In the evening of Monday the Ma 
‘loucester, Councillor and Mrs. W. J. Johnston- 
faughan held a reception in the Guildhall, 
vhen there was a large gathering of the 
wincipal people of the city and neighbourhood, 
md an exhibition of the Corporation insignia, 
Jharters, and records in which the city 
pecially rich. The earli 
the earli 
0 Gloucester by King Henry II, in 115; 
these civic records are described in a volume of 
he “Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Jommission,’” and reveal many matters of 


t Council book bears 
Charter was granted 


The Corporation insignia include two swords 
£ State, one of which was provided under the 
Jharter of Richard III., and the other under 
hat of Charles I., in 1627; the Cap of Main- 
enance, worn by the Sword Bearer on State 
ecasion two handsome Maces; the Mayor’ 
nd Sheriff's chain and badge; the silver 
ar, an emblem of maritime jurisdiction vested 
1 the Corporation, and several seals. The 
lost interesting pieces of plate possessed by the 
ivic authorities are the great Somers Salver, 
onstructed in 1659 and weighing 203 oz., 
_large silver punch-bowl, given by George 
tugustus Selwyn in 1768, and a loving-cup 
resented in 1767. 

The Mayor gave a hearty welcome to the 
issociation, and said that he was glad that it 
ad fallen to his lot to extend the city’s greetir 
0 its members for the second time in its history. 
fe alluded to the richness of the shire in the 
emains of the Bri Roman, Saxon, and 
ledizeval periods, its ecclesiastical and other 
uildings of every style of architecture, and 
he city’s share in the national annals, includin, 
he famous siege of Gloucester in the Civil W 
anon Bazeley, Chairman of the County 
i also welcomed the visitors, and Mr. 
y, its Secretary, read an address of welcome, 
1 which he pointed out the benefits conferred 
pon a city by a visit of an Association in 
fimulating local effort and evoking attention 
9 the antiquities of the neighbourhood. 
lany of the suggestions made at the Congress of 
846 had been carried into effect, including 
he foundation of a museum of antiquities 
1 Gloucester, and the Bristol and Gloucester- 
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shire Archeological Society, which was in a 
flourishing condition and had 500 members, 
would cordially welcome any pronouncement 
by the older Association which would tend 
to a better understanding of the antiquarian 
treasures left as a heritage of past ages and 
to a more reverent treatment of those which 
can be preserved from further damage or decay. 


Presidential Address. 


Then followed the Presidential addr by 


of that most interesting city, it was surprising 
that no Congress had been held in Glou 
since 1846, The county, however, had not been 
entirely neglected, as Congresses had been held 
at Bristol and Cirencester, and just over the 
border at Bath, Evesham, and Great Malvern. 
Allusion was made to the grand scenery of the 
Cotswolds and the Forest of Dean and to the 
abundance of prehistoric and Roman remains 
and the admirable specimens of medixval 
architecture. Unfortunately it had not been 
possible to include in their programme a visit 
to any of the earthworks, camps, and other 
early antiquities, and only a small portion 
of the remains of the Roman period would be 
inspected. An attempt had been made to see 
the splendid pavements at Woodchester, but 
it had proved entirel ul. The vicar 
of the parish had wisely protected them from 
the damaging effects of the English climate, 
but it was unfortunate that they should be 
hermetically sealed at a time when a society 
like the British Archeological Association was 
anxious to view them and was willing to contri- 
bute materially to the cost of their exposure. 
The President then 2d to the pro- 
grammme which had been arranged and to the 
important places to be visited, and proceeded 
to bring under the notice of Gloucestershire 
antiquaries three cases where he thought 
they might intervene in the interest of : 
in the one instance, and of religious sentiment 
in the other two. With regard to the Roman 
at Woodchester, which possessed the 
st tessellated pavements discovered in 
country, it did seem a pity that it should 
sealed up, and that it should rest entirely 
on the caprice of one gentleman as to whether 
or ‘not they should again become accessible 
to the outside world. He suggested that the 
pavements should be again uncovered and 
the necessary protection provided, the cost 
of which would be defrayed by the con- 
tributions of visitors and by the financial 
assistance of the Association and other kindred 
bodies. 

Mr. Keyser then called attention to the 
Priory Church of Stanley St. Leonards, con- 
taining some of the rich Norman work in 
the country. The west and south doorways 
had been unfortunately blocked up and the 
site of the Priory buildings was occupied 
by a farmhouse with very menial sheds and 
various farming requisites stored under the 
shelter of the walls of the church on the south 
and west sides. Could not some efforts be 
made to improve the surroundings of that 
beautiful church? At Deerhurst also there 
was room for improvement. The fine Saxon 
arch forming opening to the eastern apse had 
been blocked up, and a refuse heap filled up 
the apse, and it had been stated that the stones 
of that most ancient portion of the building 
had been removed to repair the neighbouring 
roads.* It w ad to see the site of the high 
altar where the most sacred rites of the Church 
were celebrated more than a thousand ye: 
ago desecrated and degraded in the manner 
described. ‘The county was to be congratulated 
on the survival of two out of the four great 
abbey churches, St. Peter's, Gloucester, and 
Tewkesbury, which had been preserved through 
the public spirit of the citizens of that ancient 
borough. One could not but lament that 
the same sentiment was not exhibited at 
Cirencester and Winchcombe, and at Evesham, 
Abingdon, and Reading in the counties 


adjoining. P. H. D. 
{To be concluded next week.) 


*Two days later, when the Association visited 
Deerhurst, the vicar strenuously denied that any stones 
had been removed and broken up, and that the site 
ich had been lost to the church at the time of th 
lution of the Monastery was only used for ordin: 
agricultural purposes. An inspection, however, showed 
how desirable it was that Mr, Keyser's suggestion 
should be carried into effect. 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


A mertine of the London Society was held 
on June 27 at the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
when the debate y resumed on Mr. Raffles 
Davison’s paper on “ London as It Is and as It 
Might Be.” A full report of the paper appeared 
in the Builder of May'31. Professor Beresford 
Pite presided. 


Colonel R, C. Hellard, 


of the Traffic Department of the Board of 
Trade, opened the discussion by explaining 
the principles on which the recommenda- 
tions as to the proposed new roads of the 
Traffic Commission have been made, The 
speaker exhibited a number of diagrams 
and maps showing the distribution of popula- 
tion, the density in the various districts in 
Central and Outer London, the aver 
al and passenger vehicles, etc. 
showed the new roads, bypasses, and road 
widenings suggested by the Traffic Department 
of the Board of Trade. He pointed out that 
the question had been considered by his depart- 
ment from the point of view of the effect on the 
convenience of the inhabitants in their daily life, 
but in dealing with the matter from the 
utilitarian point of view he did not undervalue 
the artistic conception which might be forth- 
coming. There were many cases where a 
pleasing effect could be produced at the same 
cost as a discordant effect, and even where the 
cost of obtaining a pleasant effect was more 
costly it might be that the money would be well 
laid out. He felt, however, that all such expen- 
diture should be based on some utilitarian 
scheme, and two things were absolutely essential 
to a successful improvement. The fi was 
the planning of ageneral scheme to which all 
new projects for improvement should conforn 
and the second was real co-operation amongst 
all the authorities and agencies concerned. As 
the result of the investigations of the depart- 
ment 125 miles of new roads were suggested 
and the improvement of 34 miles of old roads. 
In every case the proposed routes had been 
walked over, and he w: tisfied there were at 
present no very serious engincering difficulties 
involved in the proposals, although obviously 
at any moment the matter might become 
complicated by the erection of new buildir 
He deplored the production of paper schemes, 
which had not been worked out on the ground. 


of com- 
One map 


ruct. Such schemes confused local autho- 
The matter was a pressing one because 
at the present moment many of ‘the local 
authorities were considering town-planning 
¢ - something was not done these 
schemes would have matured independently, 
quite irregardless of the general requirements 
of London, and the hope of getting arterial 
roads constructed at anything like a moderate 
cost would be banished. Of the 125 miles of 
Suggested new roads, 40 miles would pass 
through areas where town-planning schemes 
were now under consideration, whilst at least 
another 20 miles lay across agricultural 
land. The road from Cromwell-road across 
Hammersmith to Hounslow, which would relieve 
the Brentford high-road which every one 
complained of, was now under considera‘ 
was also the Croydon bypass and the Surbiton 
bypass. The Cromwell-road to Hounslow- 
road would be 10 miles long, and was estimated 
to cost 1,750,000/. It was a cost which alarmed 
people, but it must be remembered that this 
road would run through built-on land to a g 
extent. The first 2 miles would 
1,000,000/., and the second 2 miles about 
500,000/., and the remaining six only 250,000/. 
He regarded it of great importance that building 
lines should be at once fixed in the areas so 
that when buildings came down the frontages 
should be set back, and this should be specially 
done in the case of villages like Elstree and 
Radlett, Enfield, and along the Cambridge- 
road, Garden frontages ought not to be 
allowed to be built upon. The London County 
Council had the Euston-road under considera- 
tion, and he thought that would be one of the 
first roads which would show them what a road 
should be, but there were othér roads which 
should be looked to as likely to form parts of 
great north and south roads. By simply taking 
the gardens and forecourts, for instance, 
Caledonian-road could be widened to 80 ft. or 
90 ft... In conclusion, the speaker laid emphasis 
on the necessity for reserving sites for important 
public buildings, and for prohibiting the erection 
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of hideous buildings in important thoroughfares. 
He also thought that plans for business premises 
should not be passed unless provision was made 
for the- necessary loading and unloading of 
carts on the premises instead of in the streets. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

agreed that it was a perfectly sound doctrine 
that the improvement of London must be 
based on the utilitarian ground; and some 
people who had not been brought up in the 
profession of architecture might take the view 
that art had nothing to do with the question. 
But in architecture, which he took to be the 
greatest of arts, they had an extraordinary 
illustration of the truth that beauty and utility 
could go hand-and-hand together. He took it 
that the problem before them was simply like 
the problem of architecture, but on a large 
scale, and it was their duty to see that it was 
treated architecturally and not merely from 
the workman’s point of view. The bypass had 
been mentioned, and he would plead very 
urgently for the use of bypasses in the villages. 
Anyone who had travelled through Edgware 
and noticed how the street had been widened by 
removing the faces of the houses would realis> 
what a deplorable thing it was to mutilate a 
village in that way. Use and beauty might 
both be served by employing the bypass 
in nearly every case where an important 
had to be dealt with in the making of a r E 
The Euston-road had been mentioned, but in 


that Act of Parliament had proved 
absolute! in the face of certain authori- 
ties who gave way. year he was invited 


to read a paper on thi + before the Royal 
Tnstitute of British Architects, and his main 
point was that this being really an artistic 
problem in the large and wide sense of the word 
“art,” it was one which ought to be carried out 
by artists. He did not think any sense of 
decency should prevent an architect saying that 
it was obvious artists of some sort must be 
engaged before this thing could be carried 
through, and he suggested that the Borough 
Councils should engage arti advisers to see 
that the plans they passed were at least up to a 


certain minimum standard of architectural 
decency. If this supreme work of the 
regeneration of London, was to be helped forward 


by the Society there must be a point somewhere 
where artists must be employed. 

Mr. Arthur Crow 

considered the roads shown them by Colonel 
Hellard were admirable in their way in taking 
people out from the centre of London, but 
nothing had been done with regard to the 
through traffic in the centre of the City. The 
speaker exhibited a series of photographs to 
illustrate his suggestion for a new street which 
would run from Newgate-street, through the 
unloading yard of the old General Post Office, 
thence curving slightly to the north (and 
incidentally opening up Wren’s beautiful church 
of St. Vedast in Foster-lane), and going by the 
back of the Guildhall to Moorgate-street by 
London-wall. Such a new street would lessen 
the journey to Liverpool-street by a quarter of 
amile. If such a street was to be made it was 
ential that the Government should. be at 
once approached, asthe old General Post Office 
was to be demolished, and a building for the 
telephone department erected, which would 
extend over the loading yard facing Newgate- 
street. Mr. Crow also urged that it was true 
proper building lines for London were fixed 
and all the trouble of going to a Tribunal of 
Appeal regarding certificates of the Superin- 
tending Architect done away with. 


Newgate-street and St. Vedast. 
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Mr. Gordon, L.C.C., 

also considered that the centre of London had 
been neglected by the Board of Trade, and he 
pointed out the difficulty of dealing with the 
various local authorities in regard to the alloca- 
tion of the Road Board’s grant for the construc- 
tion of the new Western-road. It seemed to 
him that the improvements now needed in 
Central London were far more important than 
the Board of Trade now suggested. He knew 


there were gentlemen who would design 
beautiful schemes, but those who had _ to 


administer affairs had to be utilitarian. The 
party in power at Spring-gardens said that the 
amount which should be spent in London should 
be fixed by a 5d. rate, but to him that appeared 
to be an altogether falacious criterion by which 
they should judge the improvements of London. 
Personally he did not think they would get an 
improved London till they had a unified London. 
They must have a scientific plan which must be 
centrally administered. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin 

said it might be worth while to remember the 
experience of another great capital of Europe 
which had had the same difficulty. Berlin found 
itself congested in the centre with a large number 
of outside authorities carrying out town-plan- 
ning schemes made entirely from their own 
point of view rather than from the point of 
view of thecentre. They would get differences of 
opinion between the inside and outside author- 
ities of London if town-planning schemes were 
formed without the whole thing being co- 
ordinated. After a great deal of agitation they 
got the different bodi round Berlin together 
and instituted a competition for the laying-out 
of Outer Berlin. Asa result it became evident 
to the inhabitants that a central authority was 
wanted to control the whole thing, and now 
they had got such an authority consisting of 
representatives from all the districts. They 
had laid down a plan, and when any district 
formed a town-planning scheme it must embody 
the main lines determined upon by the central 
authority. If they were going to do anything 
for London that was the thing they must con- 
centrate upon. The present Government had 
said they would not create a Traffic Board, and 
now they must ask them what form of central 
control they would adopt. One important 
point for consideration was the question of 
uniting the railways and so avoiding the road 
traffic from station to station. In Berlin the 
conclusion seemed to be fairly unanimous as to 
the evil of the cross traffic from station to 
station. The point was of great importance 
when they considered such a scheme as the 
removal of Charing Cross Station to the south 
of the river. They would have to consider 
whether it would not be the right thing to link 
up Charing Cross, Paddington, and King’s 
Cross, so as to eliminate the cross traffic from the 
streets. If they did not have a central authority 
they would get into a muddle. 


‘The Chairman 


said he would like to give what weight he could 
to the important remarks of Mr. Unwin. They 
realised that night what the Government had 
done in estab ng a Traffic Department of the 
Board of Trade. If they cast their minds back 
they could scarcely have believed it possible for 
a Government Department to have initiated such 
a magnificently-worked-out scheme as Colonei 
Hellard had put before them. It was some- 
thing for which they as Londoners must be pro- 
foundly thankful for. But the point of Mr. 
Unwin’s was that no authority existed for 
putting these s s into operation. They 
were face to face with numerous town-planning 
schemes which only applied to limited areas ; 
whilst the Local Government Board administered 
the Town Planning Acts and the Board of Trade 
made these proposals for roads. The London 
County Council as at present constituted was not 
a body capable of dealing with the matter, for 
their area was comparatively small in relation 
to the area affected. There was urgent and 
serious need of legislation for London at the 
present moment, not only for the creation of 
roads, but for the harmony of a multitude of 


inter which circled round this great 
metropolis. ‘They were gathered together in 


that Society with a new and larger enthusiasm 
for London of the future—not merely a more 
social London, but a more orderly and more 
beautiful London ; and let them strive with the 
strong impetus they had had that night on the 
utilitarian side of the subject to cultivate the 
hope that with new roads they would find new 
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beauties, and seek for new hopes for Londe 
which must come. 


Colonel Hellard 
briefly replied on the discussion, and said it we 
true he had not largely gone into the matter 
new roads for Central London that night. Tl 
cost of dealing with such proposals was rath 
prohibitive. At present he thought it wi 
better to turn one’s attention to the preventic 
of further obstacles on the outskirts, becaus 
after all, the expense of dealing with roads 
the centre would be no more expensive five | 
ten years hence. They had to remember thi 
if they paid attention to the outskirts now th 
would get twenty times the result for the mone 
spent; and if town-planning schemes we 
adopted without some relation to main roa 
they would never get such an opportunity agai 
He might add that the Traffic Department 
the Board of Trade was in the closest tow 
with the Local Government Board. 
SS 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COK 
COMPANY. 

ON the 26th ult. the centenary of the G 
Light and Coke Company was celebrated | 
a dinner at the White City, when Mr. Corb 
Woodall (Governor of the company) preside 
over a company of visitors and the staff of #1 
company numbering about a thousand. 
Chairman was supported by the Lord Mayors 
London and Manchester, Lord Shaw of Dunfert 
line, Lord Joicey, Sir William Richmond, § 
William Lu nany of the mayors of fl 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, Mr. D. Mih 
Watson (General Manager), and others. 

The usual loyal toasts were enthusiastical 
received, as was also the toast of ‘* The Imperi 
Force proposed by Sir E. A. Cornwall, MI 
and acknowledged by Major-General W. Fry. 

The Lord Mayor submitted the toa 
“The Gas Light and Coke Company” in 
brief speech, in which he recalled the da: 
of his youth before lucifer matches we 
invented, and when he illustrated the princiy 
of the gasometer to his people in the Lincolnshi 
Fens by the aid of a churchwarden pipe, 01 
end of which was sealed with clay.. He thoug 
that every person who had had the opportuni 
of using gas must be grateful to the pionee 
of the company. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that was a gre 
day for the company, for they met und 
circumstances which would excite feelings 
pride and thankfulness. Although they hi 
reached a hundred years, their sight was n 
dimmed, but it was rather increasing in brigk 
ness each year. When the Gas Light and Co 
Company was launched it was a day of smi 
things. The company’s capital vy limit: 
to 200,0007., but now it was nearly 30,000,001 
Tt then occupied no more than 10 acres 
land, and now it occupied more than 1,0( 
The coal carbonised in 1812 was less than 4,0 
tons, and in the current year the consumpti 
would not be less than 2,250,000 toi 
Although the quantity used in 1812 was 
small, there would appear to have been sot 
difficulty in getting it, because he read in an ¢ 
minute-book that on Christmas Eve one of ¢ 
directors found there was not enough coal | 
last the night, and he had to go out and b) 
some more on his own responsibility. In 18 
the rates paid by the company were ot 
1507. 10s. 4d., whilst during the present yé 
the amount would exceed 300,000/. During t 
past five years there had been a steady | 
duction in the price of gas by a penny ]| 
1,000 ft. per year, which might seem a sm. 
reduction, but it amounted to 100,0001. 
year. As to labour co-partnership, they h 
interested their employ in the pecunié 
gains of the company, because they beliey) 
it was the best way known of meeting | 
interests. The late Sir George Livesey, W 
first introduced the scognised ]) 
it would be compar sy to join work 
shareholders, and consumers, and give | 
each a share in the advantages accruing fr) 
economy and improvement in the meth 
of manufacture. The system had worl 
admirably. He recognised that it might | 
difficult to apply it to all industries, but| 
believed it could certainly be adopted by pul| 
companies, including the railways. | 

Lord Shaw proposed “'The Lord Mayor! 
London, the London County Council, and | 
London Borough Councils,’ and the te 
was responded to by the Lord Mayor and | 
J. Whittaker Thompson (the Mayor of KB) 
sington). 
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Mr. N.*J.8 Burkes submitted the toast of 
The Visitors.” 
Sir William Richmond, in reply, said he was 
ot there as an artist, but as the President 
E the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. For 
venty years it had been his ambition to 
tempt to diminish the smoke evil. How the 
lormous improvement that was really nec 
ry was to be brought about he did not know, 
ut he was perfectly convinced that the scien- 
fic energy of the country was absolutely 
upable of dealing with even such a monstrous 
nd entirely undesirable nuisance. If future 
merations would be able to say that London 
gain becomes a place where flowers could 
row and where all that was undesirable in 
s atmosphere had been eliminated, then 
ence would have made an enormous stride 
r the benefit of the human race, second to 
one which it had yet achieved. 
The Chairman submitted the toast of “The 
taf,” and remarked that there were about 900 
ficers of the company present. He believed 
ley had a good staff, who did their best to 
crease the prosperity of the company. 
Mr. D. Milne Watson (General Manager) said 
lat such an occasion brought a lump into 
’s throat. The staff of the company had 
splendid centenary. In 1835 the staff was 
aly thirty-five in number, and now they were 
pwards of 900. It was only by each one of 
lem doing their duty that they could relieve 
le anxieties of the directors. Everyone of 
lem felt grateful to the directors for the co- 
urtnership they gave them a short time ago. 
hey would hope to still carry the torch of the 
mpany on as it had been so well carried in the 
ust. He might add that the staff prop 
) present the Governor with his portrait as 
souvenir of the centenary of the company. 
The proceedings concluded with loud cheers 
t the Chairman, 
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TOCKPORT UNION: MENTAL 
WARDS COMPETITION. 


As WE announced last week, the following is 
le result of the recent competition for the 
»w Mental Wards adjacent to the Stockport 
forkhouse Infirmary :— 

premium, 100/., Messrs. E. T. Hall & 
- Stanley Hall, of London ; second premium, 
i. Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., of 
ottingham; third premium, 25/., Messrs. 
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Spalding & Theakston, of London. The 
competition was limited to thirty invited 
architects, among whom were firms well-known 
for their hospital and asylum work. Mr, H. W. 
Wills, A.R.I.B.A., of London, was the assessor. 

The conditions required that the new build- 
ings should provide accommodation for sixty-six 
males and eighteen females in the mental wards ; 
eighteen males and twenty-four females in 
the sick wards ; eighteen males and forty-four 
female epileptics ; and for three male and three 
female short-period the latter being 
severe cases which will be temporarily accom- 
modated pending their removal to other insti- 
tutions. All epileptic, k, and short-period 
cases, and all day-room accommodation for 
mental cases were to be on the ground floor ; 
dormitories for mental cases were to be provided 
on the first floor. Adequate administration 
buildings were required, including quarters 
for steward, resident and non-resident staff, 
and a common dining hall, with kitchen, 
scullery, and stores, and the usual complement 
of workshops and laun The requirements 
were set forth on very broad lines, considerable 
latitude being allowed to competitors as to the 
planning and provision of the details of the 
accommodation. The cost was limited to 
1001. per bed, so that the expenditure will be 
upwards of 26,0000. 

The new buildings will be erected on a site 
of 10% acres immediately behind the present 
Workhouse Infirmary, a group of buildings of 
an uninteresting type of architecture, adding 
no more interest than is usually the case with 
poor-law buildings to a rather fine stretch 
of country, which enhances the value of the 
site immensely as a position for a hospital or 
an asylum, and which will in all probability 
continue to do so for some time in spite of 
neighbouring encroachments of the jer 
builder, as it is dedicated to the pastime of 
golf. The north point lies diagonally across 
the plan of the site, so that as regards aspect 
the axes of the wards might be equally well 
parallel to the side or the front boundaries. 
Two definite alternative methods are therefore 
presented. Most competitors took their cue 
from the present buildings and placed their 
wards parallel to the sides on a cross corridor 
reaching out on either side of a central adminis- 
tration block; whereas the first and second 
designs are the only schemes in which the other 
alternative was adopted, and evident ly by 
reason of this found favour in the eyes of the 
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assessor. This arrangement is not necessarily 
the better, but by following it boldly to its 
logical conclusion in the placing of their 
patients’ entrances Messrs. Hall have achieved 
a masterly plan, and he avoided the initial 
blunder of almost all the other competitors. 
There is no separate approach to the new 
buildin They are reached from the present 
main entrance round the flanks of the existing 
hospital, and most schemes show a central 
entrance block to the new buildings axial with 
the present entrance, and, as most of the patients 
are housed in wards reaching out far on each side 
of the centre, they will have to travel a pro- 
digious distance after entering the institution 
at the lodge before reaching their ultimate 
destination. The winners place their patients’ 
entrances at the ends of their outer corridors, 
thus giving as direct means of approach as was 
possible. They also avoid another mistake 
of which the exhibition furnishes numerous 
examples. The favoured—in fact, inevitable— 
ion for the dining-room is in the central 
; the favoured arrangement of its ap- 
h means collision between patients on 
their way to the hall and the traffic from the 
main entrance, or at any rate unwelcome 
observation of one by the other. ' The winning 
plan by providing a separate cross corridor from 
the ward blocks on either side to the dining hall 
avoids both. 

It is, of course, the design of the block plan 
that matters above all else in the case of an 
institution like th’ est is not much more 
than a filling in of details. Fine strokes of 
broad planning tell in the former; care and 
ingenuity in the latter. The winners have 
undoubtedly scored in respect of the block 
plan—it is unquestionably the best, and the 
assessor could not do otherwise than place 
it first. We could wish, however, that it had 
been accompanied by more studied planning 
of detail. It good hospital planning, but 
hardly appropriate to an asylum. It would 
almost seem as though the authors had first 
planned an infirmary and had then wrenched 
their plan into asylum shape—the bends and 
joins are so evident. Little regard has been 
paid to the fact that the mental patients do 
not live in their wards. The male patients’ 
day-rooms have a north-east aspect, whereas 
the wards have been carefully studied in this 
. The administration arrangements, 
y an perienced hand. The 
is admirable, and the new 
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First Premiated Design : 


By Messrs. E. T. Hall, F.R.LB.A., & E. Stanley Hall, A.R.I.B.A. 
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First Premiated Design: Ey Messrs. E. T. Hall, F.R.ILB.A., & E. Stanley Hall, A.R.LP.A. 


workshops are well placed in a group with the of corridor or wards. One of the difficulties but instead of allowing it to f the 
present ones, this being due to the fact that the f ; competition has been to provide buildings they treat the other side of the whe 
authors have resisted the temptation to give their iently direct communication between the group as a fagade, at the same time providir 
buildings a facade behind the present hospital. -rooms for mental patients on thi ground entrances on the nearer side. This has led 1 
The second premiated design appears on floor and the dormitories on the fi floor, a sound block plan, one of the advantagi 
paper to be more congested than the first, as the latter have to be planned ov spileptic the grouping of the new and the preset 
and, although it lacks extreme simplicity in its departments, which are distinct from the shops together. The epileptic patient 
block plan, this is due to the more careful mental day-rooms. In this scheme, as in many day-rooms have good aspect, but the staireas 
elaboration of details. Special care is evident others. is communication is not well devised. to the first-floor dormitories from the ment 
in the planning of the rooms used by mental In almost all other de the scheme is the most patients’ day-room might with advantage ] 
patients during the day, the airing courts, efficient in the y 4 nearer to the latter. We do not think thi 
and the attendant conveniences being well The third is entirely different in a vast common day-room for all the inmates « 
thought out—and this is surely an important principle from the first and sec nd, and follows each sex for this class of patient is ideal. TI 
consideration. The scheme is a really fine in its block plan the alternative adopted by elevations are not the negligible quantity the 
piece of asylum planning. Great care has been the majority of the competitor of wards : 
taken to give the best aspect to the day-rooms ; _ parallel to those of the present hospital linked 
unfortunately this does not always ensure a together by a main cros corridor. The idea 
good outlook as well, for, while the rooms will of an entrance facade has appealed to the 4 epartme 
be sunny, they often command a dreary expanse —_ authors no less than to most of the competitors, more clearly than any of the others. y This bring 
- the mental patients’ day-rooms into bett 
elation to their dormitories, but it has involve 
some congestion at the entrances and staircase, 
and a sacrifice of simplicity. The scheme | 
= carefully thought out and contains mar 
cal instances of good planning, but we must exce] 
the « ment whereby patients en row 
for the dining-room are brought near { 
the receiving entrance. The elevations | 
this case are entirely successful and appropriat 
| We welcome one or two good schemes fro} 
Manchester architects. Messrs. Sykes & Eva 
submit a clear and well-thought-out block pla) 
y Y Y y which might with advantage be spread oj} 
WARD Wilds, Wwazo a little more. They have evidently give 
Ad LE A ess much study to the ; of the various room 
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the accommodation for short-period cases | 
not so well devised. Mr. J. D. Holt’s plan | 


sound in all but the way in which he cuts ¥ 


es between his buildings by 
and other projections. Mr. 
Lodge submits a careful scheme upon ingenio 
oon « Yyy Pies lines distinguished mainly by the diagonal ax, 
Y one) which have figured largely in some of his pla) 
UA of late. It is a plucky attempt to obtain tl 
al best possible aspect—an alliance with a refra} 
J] tory north point whereby a handicap of fort} 
SP - Slod net Gres five degrees of sunny aspect results, b 

Third Premiated Design: By Messrs. Spalding & Theakston. at the cost of coherence in the block plan. 
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all thoroughly worked out and excellent in 
details, and we remarked that Mr. Lodge, in 
npany with the winners, have not brought 
ir patients’ entrance to the middle of the 
up. 


——_o--e_——_- 
GENERAL NEWS. 


University Awards in Architecture. 
University of London, King’s College. 


Phe First-Class Certificate in Architecture, 
smpti rom the Intermediate Examination 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, has 


mn award to A. M. Aly, M. A. Atalla, F. E. 
idson, and H. The external examiner 
s Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B. The 
lowin, ial prizes have also been awarded 


the day c -Studio, M. A. Atalla, Bronze 
dal; H. Iz e in books. Architectural 
story : (a) Classic, prize in books, W. Holden. 


European, Bronze Medal, L. W. Walker ; 
ilding Construction: (e) Preliminary and 
rease Wc s, F. E. Hudson ; 
Work of the Fin r s, Bronze Medal 
Holden; (g) Sanitation and Advanced 
nstruction, Bronze Medal, H. Iz 


University of Sheffield. 

The Diploma in Architecture has been 
arded as follows :—First-class, John C. P. 
othill; second-class, Harry B. 8, Gibbs. 
tificate in Architecture—First-class, John H. 
om; second-class, Henry B. Leighton, 
orge A. Booker (on completion of de o}. 
the course for the diploma is a five years’ 
2 the Diploma in Architecture is now awarded 
the first time. The external examiner was 
fessor F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 


Sir F. W. Wills, Knt., F.R.I.B.A. 


Sir Frank W. Wills, Lord Mayor of Bristol, 
on whom the King conferred the honour of 
ighthood on Friday last, is a Past-President 
the Bristol Society of Architec He was 
sted a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
tish Architects in 1900, and served as a 
mber of Council. He was the architect of 
» Red Maids’ School, St. George’s Public 
ary, Taunton School Chapel, the Municipal 
f Gallery, the Bristol Museum extension 
eme, and many other public and private 
Idings in Bristol and around. 


Cathedrals of England and Wales. 

B. T. Batsford will publish in a few days 
rated edition of Mr. Francis 
and and Wales,” 


Mr. 
lew and re-illus 
nd’s ‘‘ Cathedrals of Eng 


Appointment : British Museum, Prints and 
Drawings Department. 

The vacancy caused by the retirement of Sir 
Iney Colvin, Keeper of the Prints and Draw- 
s, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
mpbell Dodgson, M.A. Oxon., who has been 
istant in the department during twenty 
ws past. Mr. Dodgson was a scholar of 
nchester and New College, and graduated in 
0; he has compiled a catalogue of early 
mish and German wood-cuts. 


Telegraph-hill, Hampstead. 


The Hampstead Heath Protection Society 
rite co-operation in their efforts to pre 
the public the 5 acres of Telegraph-hill 
‘ich lies on the western side of the Heath, 
tween West Heath-road and _ Platt’s-lane, 
d on the property of Sir Spencer Maryon- 
Ison, lord of the manor. Telegraph-hill, 
ing to an altitude of some 300 ft. above sea 
el, commands a beautiful prospect of the 
rthern and western environs of London, 
‘ich extends as far as Windsor Castle. 


Richmond Bridge. 


The Richmond and Twickenham Councils 
ye revived the project to widen Richmond 
idge and to improve the approaches by 
ng their gradient-rates, and have jointly 
titioned the county authorities in the matter, 
1 alternative scheme is suggested—the con- 
suction of a new bridge lower down the river 
d in alignment with the main road from Kew. 
chmond Bridge, one of the most beautiful of 
e Thames (old) bridges, was built in 1774-77, 
ter the designs of James Paine, or Payne 
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(who subsequently built the old bridge at Kew), 
assisted by Kenton Couse, of the then Board of 
Works, at a total expense of 26,0001. The Act 
13 Geo. IIL., c. 83, enabled the Commissioners 
to purchase the lessee’s interests in the ferry, 
which yielded some 1,300/. per annum. The 
bridge, the Act pr has a middle arch 
of 60 ft. span and 
line, the side arches decreasing proportionately ; 
there are also five brick arches on the Middlesex 
shore for the escape of flood waters. The width 
between the parapets is 24 ft. On January 3, 
1903, we published a two-page view of the 
bridge, from a drawing by Mr. W. Monk. 


Westmorland Ancient Monuments. 


Mr. J. F. Curwen, F.S.A.. Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, F.S.A., and Professor Haverfield have pre- 
pared a lengthy report on the ancient buildings. 
earthworks, and other monuments of antiqui 
in the county of Westmorland. 
accompanying schedule, they observe : 
would ask you [the members of the County 
Council] not to deem any item as unworthy of 
protection because it is little known or scarcely 
visible to the ¢ Forming as they do the 
landmarks of topography and history, each one 
contributes to our knowledge of Westmorland, 
and, however doubtful some may be until further 
explored, they are all the more worthy of care, 
bec hey have not yet told their story. We 
have desired to schedule medieval grave-slabs, 
and also sculptured fragments at present 
sheltered in the churches. At first sight this 
may appear unnecessary, but sculptured stones 
are protected in the Scottish churches, and 
without this there is nothing to prevent any 
incumbent from turning such relics out of 
doc After urging the importance of 
putting the Ancient Monuments Acts into 
operation, the report points out that, however 
careful the present owners may be, it does not 
follow that the monuments will not, at some 
time, pass into the hands of those who have 
no interest in them, and the fact is indisputable 


that each year numbers of earthworks are 
destroyed, and, by gradual splitting, masonry 


falls to the ground, For example, the keep 
of Brough Castle is bound to collapse before 
long unless attended to, and Arnside Tower is 
in considerable danger. 

The schedule of “ monuments” which it is 
suggested should be brought under the protection 
of the Acts includes Shap Abbey, founded in 
1191; St. Mary’s Chapel, Askham Hall, dating 
from the time of Henry IV., and now used as a 
dairy; Nether Bridge, Kendal, built before 
1376 ; Devil’s Bridge, Kirkby Lonsdale (prior 
to 1275); Appleby Castle (1174); Brough 
Castle (1170) ; Brougham Castle (1220) ; Kendal 
Castle (1184) ; Pendragon Castle (1180) ; some 
twenty pre-Norman (VIIIth to XIth century) 
cros: and carved stone monuments; post- 
Norman market crosses at, Ambleside, Appleby, 
Milnthorpe, and other places ; about 100 earth- 
works, forty-eight medieval grave-slabs, nearly 
a score of megaliths, fifteen pele towers, several 
holy or histc wells, etc. 


An Engineering Visit. 

A party of engineers, members of the London 
and South-Wes' lway staff at Eastleigh, 
have recently visited Manchester, spending three 
days there. They v i e 


ited the following works :— 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Ltd., Trafford Park; Great 
Central Railway Companies Works, Gorton; 
Crossley Brothers, Openshaw; Me 

S. M y’s Steam Hammer Work: 
Craven Brothers, Vauxhall 
Reddish. The arrangements were ca 
by M Penningtons, Engineer 
Oxford-road, Manchester. The v 
suecess, and is likely to be the precursor of 
othe 
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Housing and Town Planning. Edited by 
Tomas Coun, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, (London : 
E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume consists of seventeen papers 
presented for discussion at the Conference with 
delegates from local authorities on Housing 
and Town Planning held under the auspices of 
the Institution of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers at West Bromwich in July, 1911. A 
complete illustrated report of both papers and. 
discussion at such an important Conference 
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as this forms a record of considerable value. 
The papers cover a wide field and deal with 
many aspects of the question, and acquire a 
special interest for the reason that, having 
been contributed by members of the Institution 
of Municipal and Borough Engineers and others 
holding similar official positions, they afford 
an insight into the point of view and give the 
experience of those directly connected with the 
administration of the Act. Of special value is 
the record of work done in such large towns 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Liverpool. Apart 
rom the diagrams in the text, a collection of 
nine illustrations bearing on the general 
ion adds to the interest of the volume 
a book of reference. 


The Law of Town Planning for Scotland. By 
ALE: ER Wuirr, LL.B., W.S.  (Edin- 
burgh and London: William Green & Sons, 
Law Publishers, 1912. Price 5s. net.) 


Tuts excellent little handbook should be found 
very useful by county or borough officials and 
by all those in any way concerned with the 
administration of the Town Planning Act in 
Scotland. It discusses briefly and lucidly 
the different aspects of the Act under such 
headings as Beaw Prevention of Over- 
crowding, Traffic Facilities, Open Spaces, etc 
and deals also in like manner with the necessary 
procedure and such questions as compensation, 
finance, and the encouragement of building 
societies. A valuable feature of the book is an 
Appendix containing the statute with explana- 
tory notes, schedules, procedure, regulations, 
and the forms of the various notices, resolutions, 
etc., which are applicable to the different stages 
of the proceedings. There is a useful index, 
and paper, printing, and binding are good. 
We welcome every attempt to bring hon 
local authorities the advantages and possib’ 
of this Act. 


—___2-4--—__—_. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Suggested Whitehall Improvement. 


Srr,—In reference to the article appearing in 
the “Monthly Review of Civic Design” in your 
issue of the 7th ult., and the plan for a proposed 
new street which, as you point out, would 
provide for a fine architectural treatment 
of the east side of Whitehall. 

The Public Offices (Sites) Bill, now before 
Parliament, deals with the matter of the 
acquisition of the site for a new block of Govern- 
ment offices between Horse Guards-avenue on 
the north and Montague House on the south, 
and the plans prepared show that it is intended 
to place the new building behind and _ parallel 
with the Banqueting Hall, while the Embank- 
ment frontage is to be on a line drawn from 
the angle of New Scotland-yard Buildings to 
Whitehall-court. 

This arrangement, if proceeded with, would 
effectually and permanently prevent any such 
improvement as suggested in your plan, and 
would be, I venture to think, a most inadequate 
treatment for so important a thoroughfare. 

As it is apparent that, with the steady 
increase in the number of Government offices, 
the whole of this area between Horse Guards- 
avenue and Bridge-street will eventually be 
required for public buildings, it is urgently 
necessary that the first step in laying-out this 
area should be to provide for future extension, 

The triangular shape of this district makes 
this a matter for careful consideration, and the 
chief question appears to be as to whether 
it is better to keep the Embankment frontage 
to the line of Whitehall-court, etc., or to treat 
Whitehall as the important frontage and 
arrange the buildings to open this out and 
produce a fine architectural effect. 

From an architectural, historical, and practi- 
cal point of view it seems to be obvious that the 
latter solution is the correct one, and the pro- 
vision of the suggested new street or some 
similar plan should be adopted. 

The present proposal would leave the 
Banqueting Hall, United Service Institution, 
and Gwydir House standing as a detached 
island without any architectural coherence, 
it would not in any way improve the traffic 
route, and the opportunity would be lost 
of making both a fine monumental site at the 
junction of the proposed new strect and also 
a magnificent vista looking down the new 
street with Westminster Abbey as the culmi- 
nating-point, 


Io 
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NOTE.-DOTTED LINE SHOWS POSITION 
OF PROPOSED NEW SUILDING™ 


A Suggested Whitehall Improvement. 


This is a matter which might be seriously 
considered by the Institute and representations 
made to the authorities before the plans have 
progressed too far to allow of alteration ; but 
as the Sites Bill is now being considered these 
measures should be taken at once. 

E. Howrey 


Sm. 


Timber Specifications. 


Srm,—The correspondence which has ap- 
peared recently on the above subject in your 
valuable paper has, I am sure, been followed 
with great interest by those who have from 
time to time come into contact with specifica- 
tions which have certainly not been ‘‘up to 
date.” 

“A Reader” has set out his ideal specifica- 
tion, but upon analysis it proves to be unprac- 
ticable owing, apart from the question of cost, 
to the fact that the import of timber of the 
qualities he mentions for joinery, and also for 
yellow floorings, are not sufficiently large to do 
a twentieth part of the contract work of this. 
country, and if such a specification was 
generally accepted by the architectural pro- 
fession it would simply mean that the shipp' 
would be compelled to meet the demand by 
reducing the standard of their shipments 
that what are now known as firsts would have 
added to them the seconds and possibly some 
thirds, all to be called “ firs to make 
sufficient to meet the demand of the architects’ 
specification, so that the new position would 
he worse than the old. 

Referring to his general clause at the end, 
I, together with many other. readers, would 
be glad to know his definition of ‘ thoroughly 
seasoned ’’ timber as applied to (1) carcassing 
timber, (2) joinery timber, (3) flooring; the 
term is so generally used and so little under- 
stood that any stance he can give in this 
direction would be much appreciated. 

To specify particular brands and shipments 
must surely be quite out of the question, as 
pointed out. by your correspondent last week, 
and for the further reason that should a con- 
tractor have a large stock of timber of equally 
good quality, which has been in stock 
several years, he is precluded from using it, 
and to comply with the specification to buy and 
use other timber which is no better, and not 
nearly so dry, thus giving no encouragement 
to the contractor to stock timber at all, but 
to purchase from hand to mouth as he requires it. 

The question is one altogether too lengthy 
to discuss in detail by correspondence. What 
iz wanted is a conference between the inter- 
ested parties, which, I think, would lead to 
a much better understanding than now exists. 

Our thanks are due to “A Reader” for 
having initiated the discussion, and to you 
for the part you have taken in the furtherance 
of this much-needed reform, 

ANoTHER READER. 


Sm,—I have read with much interest Mr. 
James Davies’ letter in the current issue of 
the Builder, and, with your permission, wish 
to clear up some points he raises in connexion 
with my letter published on 21st ult. 

Mr. Davies refers in his second paragraph 
to ‘new clauses based upon niaaieey informa- 
tion, conveying an illusory suggestion of up-to- 


date knowledge,” and in the fourth paragraph 
he says that I have ‘been well advised.” 
Why does he assume that the clauses are new 
and based upon limited information? They 


are not new so far as I am concerned, for I 


ys specify the same; it depends on 
the quality and locality of the work, on the 
availability and condition of the stocks in the 
market, revisions of nomenclature due to 
alterations of quality, classification, and 
changes of ownership of forests and mills, 
ete. Then I object to ‘‘limited information” 
and ‘well advised.” If he infers that my 
information is limited, because I confined 
myself in the letter to a few shippers of each 
kind of material, I would refer him to the 
letter, in which it is stated, “I could give 
others equally as good.” As to well advised, 
it does not follow that when a professional 
man evinces a knowledge of trade techni- 
calities he has taken ad-rice from a member of 
a trade; and the suggestions of ‘ well advised ” 
and “limited information” both fall to the 
ground when I say that I have had no infor- 
mation or advice given me en arriére. As 
to “‘conveying an illusory suggestion of up-to- 
date knowledge,” Mr. Davies knows perfectly 
well that all the shippers I quoted are large 
present-day exporters of high-class material, so 
where does the illusion come in? 

In his fourth paragraph, also, Mr. Davies 
asks, “‘ What is the builder to do when those 
shipments are not up to their usual standard, 
or when they are not available at all?” And 
he also states “there would not be anything 
like enough of their higher qualities to go 
round,” etc. If he will refer to my letter he 
will see that I have provided for these con- 
tingencies, for I (sixth paragraph), “T 
qualify the speci g for certain reasons,’ 
et seq. In the next paragraph I say, 
“Chiefly for best-class work,’? and further 
on, “The stocks available and their imme- 
diate conditions would guide me personally as 
to whom I should include.” Now, I ask, suppose 
he was having a building erected in a certain 
place, and at a certain time, would he not 
stipulate what shipments and market qualities 
of timber were to be used in his own build- 
ing, gauging his requirements according to 
what he proposed to spend? That is exactly 
what I do, being guided entirely by what is 
available and suited as regards its immediate 
condition and value, and by the character, 
situation, and geographical locality of the 
work it is required for. 

Fifth paragraph of Mr. Davies’ letter. I 
may, perhaps, remind him that a_ building 
owner, through his specifier, or otherwise, has 
equally as much right to say exactly what 
shipments, qualities, etc., of wood goods he 
desires, as the timber merchant has to choose 
which shipments, etc., he will buy from the 
exporter, always. of course, providing he asks 
for something which is obtainable. 

I quite agree with the sixth paragraph of 
Mr. Davies’ letter, in which he re-echoes what 
I said in the early part of my seventh para- 
graph as to~-general -perfections: also my 
specification makes due allowance for centres, 
knots, and sapwood in deal. TI do not suppose 
any reasonable man would expect in deal the 
perfections yielded by more ensive woods: 
but if he is using an article with the avowed 
intention of saving money, it is only right 
such money should actually go to the client’s 
credit. - In. contract work the price to be paid 
by the building owner is fixed before the goods 
are supplied, and if by latitude in specifying 
the contractor is able to supply an article 
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which costs less money than he anticipated in 
estimating, you cannot blame him; therefore 
the specification should define what this saving 
is to be by specifying definite goods which 
will really save the money to the building 
owner by their cheapness and suitability taken 
together. 

I think it is undoubtedly due both to the 
building owner and the contractor that the 
former should get the best materials for the | 
specific purpose at a fair price, and that the 
latter should have sufficiently definite infor- 
mation given him in the bills of quantitie: 
to enable him to base his price on practical 
the same net cost as his competitor, and these 
would not obtain by using the specification 
suggested in Mr, Davies’ letter. For one build- | 
ing, seconds of certain shipments might be 
most suitable and economical in the long run, 
for another building perhaps fourths, and 
several different contractors, could start their 
prices at as many different rates per standard 
or load, according to their judgment of what 
the specifier would or would not pass. I mean | 
that those acquainted with the specifier in’ 
previous works would know his peculiarities, 
and thus gain an advantage over those who | 
did not, which, I submit, is not fair com- 
petition. 

Apologising for trespassing on your valuable | 
space, B. E. Larne-Prarson, 

Quality, Quantity, and Value Surveyor. | 


(*,* The purpose of this correspondence | 
having been fulfilled, we cannot continue) 
Tt-—WD- : | 


Machinery Used in Construction of Roads. | 


Srr,—At a meeting of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Local Organising Council of 
the International Road Congress (London, 
1913) to report on machinery used in the 
construction and maintenance of roads it 
was resolved that information relating to 
improvements effected during the last two 
years in sweeping machines, water vans and 
carts, light and heavy rollers, tarmacadam and} 
concrete mixers, stone driers and heaters, | 
transport engines and wagons, stone crushers, | 
pulsometer pumps, woodblock renovators, and | 
any other machinery used for the above pur- 
pose, should be collected. | 

Manufacturers and others willing to supply} 
particulars are invited to send catalogues ie 
J. §. Killick, Engineering Inspector, the Road 
Board, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, | 
S.W. (Sgd.) W. Reus JErrreys, | 

Hon, Secretary. | 

Permanent International Association of 

Road Congresses. Local Organising 
Committee, London Congress, 1913. 


The Architect as Arbitrator. 
Srr,—In the short article under the above’ 
heading in your issue of June 28 the writer 
suggests that, but for its inclusion in the new 
edition of a certain well-known work, the 
important case of C. R. Roberts & Co. 2 
Hickman & Co. would have passed unnoticed. [| 
May I point out that a good report of it 
appeared in your own columns in the issue of 
May 12 last year, and also that the case has 
been much discussed during the last few months} 
in connexion with certain papers read at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ? 
E. Greenor. } 


oe 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Mural Painting. 


Sr,—I am about to execute a mural paint; 
ing on the walls of a new church, and am 
anxious to avoid disaster from damp. I} 
purpose to work on canvas in tempera. Can 
your readers advise me as to how the canvas) 
should be treated and fixed to the wall, so as} 
to avoid “sagging”? and the ill-effects of 
damp? Mora Panter. 


Foundation for Maple-Boarded Floor. | 


Sm,—I should be much obliged if you would 
be so kind as to let me know what is con! 
sidered to be the best foundation for a maple 
boarded floor in a squash racquet court. I am 
building one near York, in which it is decidec|| 
to use maple boards, and I am told that al 
coke breeze floor under it, and to which if 
would be nailed direct, is a good thing, bu 
would be glad to know whether you confirny 
this. The court is 35 ft. by 20 ft. inside; 
walls are brick. Ernest R. WALKER. 
| 
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Liverpool Garden Suburb. 


s given in connexion 
with an article in our Monthly 
Review of Civic Design on page 13, 
where ¢ scription of the garden 
suburb will be found. 


Design for the Pearl Assurance Offices. 

ProFEssor Prr design was submitted in 
the limited competition recently held for the 
offices of the Pearl Assurance Company, now of 
Adelaide-place, London Bridge, proposed to be 
erected upon a large site on the south side of 
Holborn, where the thoroughfare widens mear 
Lincoln’sInn-fields. The dignity of a great offi 
and the entrance to a quadrangle rand. sé 


of courts are the elements to be expressed, 
sranite and Portland stone being the materials 
specified. 


Mr. H. Percy Monckton, F.R.1.B.A., was 
successful in the competition. The building is 
now in progress, and it is hoped that it will be 
ready fer occupation next year. The estimated 
Cost is about 158,000/. 


Church Hall, New Brighton, Cheshire. 


Tuts building, which is now in course of 
construction, is situated at New Brighton, 
immediately opposite St. James’s Church, with 
Which it is connected. It is being built out of 
funds left by the late Mr, Fred North for 
this purpose. The walls are faced with 2-in. 
mixed red bricks ngstoke, and similar 
moulded brick dressir relieved with stone 
gable copii and the stonework around the 
West entrance and oriel window on the south 
side. The roof overed with grey slates from 
North Lance The window jambs and 
mullions are of stone, with moulded brick jambs, 
heads, and sills around them on the outside, and 
are glazed with leaded lights and iron casements. 


Design for the Pearl Assurance Offices. 


By Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 


Internally the hall is arranged with three class- 
rooms on the north side, which are divided 
from it and from each other with sliding glazed 
screens, so that the whole may be us one 
hall when desired. Underneath the retiring- 
rooms behind the stage a gymnasium for boys 
is arranged. The builders Messrs. Jones 
& Sons, of Liverpool, and the architect is Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., of London. The 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


House at Worplesdon. 

Tan drawing which is reproduced herewith is 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, and illustrates 
a house which has recently been completed at 
Worplesdon. The site selected is a most 
beautiful one of ten acres immediately adjoining 
Worplesdon Golf Links and within a mile of 
Brookwood Station. It is well wooded, and 
slopes gently to the south, giving plenty of 


CLASS ROOMS 


scope for the architect in his treatment of the 
gardens. 
lf is built of Us rence’s 2-in. red 


with qe : are covered 
with Ames & Hunt Iso of varied 
colours, the whole effect of colour being that of 
an old house harmonising well with the setting 
of trees. 
The ceilings of several of the rooms are 
treated with modelled plasterwork by the 
Bromsgrove Guild, who also supplied the lead 
rainwater heads. 
The ele li 
Co., of Oxford ; 


hting is by Mes: Elliott & 
and the heating by Mess 


Jeffries & Co., of Old Queen-street, S.W. The 


rs. 


sanitary fittings have been supplied by Mes: 
John Bolding & Sons; and the and 
chimneypieces by the Well Fire Company. 

The sewage is treated by me of bacteria 
beds, supplied by Messrs. Tuke & Bell. 


Irena Ra [9] 
ea 
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Church Hall, New Brighton. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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The whole scheme of building includes three 
lodges and a garage. The general contractors 
are Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, of Maidstone ; 
and the architect is Mr. Leonard Martin, 


F.R.I.B.A., of Seymour House, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
_—__—_-——-______ 
MEETINGS. 


Turx 4, 5, axp 6. 


Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorpwated).—The 
Architectural Associations of London and Dublin will 
visit Liverpool on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
Tt has been arranged by the Council to entertain the 
visitors to a supper, to be held at the University Club, 
on the evening of Saturday, July 6, at 8 p.m. 
Mowpay, Juny 8, 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works’ A tion (Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, London-watl)—Paper by Mr. W. E. Robson, 
M.Inst.E.E., on “Electric Railways.” 8 p.m. 


———_.---—___ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 27. 

Our Regent’s Quadrant Competition. 

We have received the Assessors’ Report in 
this competition, which we print verbatim 
herewith :— 

“'The award has been made as follows :— 

First place, Design No. 129. 

A prize of Ten Guineas each to designs Nos. 
103 and 99. 

The Assessors consider that the principles 
embodied in the design placed first, as illus- 
trated in the alternative sketch, are effective 
as carrying on the main horizontal lines laid 
down by the Piccadilly Hotel frontage, while 
preserving a scale of architecture suitable for 
the width of this particular street. They regret 
that the shop fronts and frieze of the windows 
under the main cornice were not detailed on the 
eighth-scale drawinz, as they are shown on the 
alternative sketch. 

No. 103 shows the same regard for practical 
considerations and general proportions as the 
above, but the use of pediments on this curved 
frontage is questionable, and the depth of the 
recessing- between the two end blocks is too 
great. The detail would require to be more 
scholarly in execution than suggested on the 
drawing. 

No. 99. The great architectural ability and 
accomplishment of this design is evident, but 
the scale of portions of the building is 
dangerously large, and that part of it above the 
present hotel cornice line is quite out of keeping 
with the street, except at the end overlooking 
the Cireus. The™Assessors™also “desire to 
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mention Design No. 26 on account of the 
ingenious and effective treatment of the shop 
frontage and story over. 
Wituiam Frockuarr, F.R.1B.A. 
E. A. Ricxarps,.F.R.1.B.A. 
Auan E. Munsy, M.A., A.R.1.B.A.” 
From a letter accompanying this Report we 
understand that the Assessor: ume that the 
three designs specially mentioned, together 
with No. 26, will be considered by ¥ 
Swan & Edgar, who have interested themselves 
in this matter, “‘ and it is their hope” that the 
authors of all designs recommended may find 
themselves en; din some way in the rebuild- 
ing of Regent-street. 
We have pleasure in giving the names of the 
successful competitors as follov 
No. 129.—Messrs. A. E. Richardson & ©. L. 
Gill, A.R.I.B.A., London. 


No. 103. r. Albert W. Moore, F.R.1.B.A., 
London. 

No. . Tait & Whitelaw, London. 

No. ge Drysdale, A.R.I.B.A., 
London. 


Cheques for the following amounts are being 
forwarded to the successful competitors. First 
premium, twenty-five guineas; to the authors 
of designs placed second and third, ten guineas 
each ; and five guineas to the author of design 


The ‘‘Lee’s Rest Houses,”’ Hull. 


The executors under the will of the late 
Dr. Lee, of Hull, invited local architects, with a 
limited number of others, to submit designs in 
competition for a proposed scheme of Rest 
Houses. Mr. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., was 
appointed assessor. The result of the com- 
petition is announced as follows First, Mr. 
Henry T, Hare, F.R.I.B.A., London; second 
5 W.S. Walker & Son, Hull ; third, 
fi I Wills & Anderson, London, 
bracketed with Mr. H. S. East, A.R.I.B.A., 
London. 


Nethertown Institute, Dunfermline. 


This competition was instituted in connexion 
with the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. The 
cost of the building was not to exceed 7,0001. 
Mr. Ernest Auldjo Jamieson, of Edinburgh, was 
appointed professional assessor, and the follow- 
ing results are declared :— 

First premiated design (20/.), Messrs. William- 
son & Reid, 6, High-street, Inverkeithing ; 
second premiated design (15/.), Mr. James D. 
Cairns, 63, George-street, Edinburgh ; third 
premiated design (10/.), Messrs. Walgate & 
Clough, 13, Lamont-road, Chelsea, S.W. The 
designs were exhibited at St. Margaret’s Lecture 
Hall, Dunfermline, 
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House at Worplesdon. 
Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.I,B.A., Architect. 
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Llandudno Police Court. 


In the competition for designs for this build- 
ing Mr. Joseph Holt, F.R.I.B.A., 9, Albert- 
square, Manchester, was successful. 


Welsh National Memorial Sanatoria. 
Owing to the expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the original conditions, the Executive 
Committee of the Welsh National Memorial to 
King Edward VII. have decided to dispense 
with the preliminary competition concerning 
pencil sketches, and to invite architects at a 
later date to send in full and completed designs. 
The new competition will be an open one for 
plans to be prepared for buildings on the given 
site, and in the selection the Committee will 

be assisted by the advice of an assessor. 


New School at Northampton. 

The Finance Sub-Committee of the Education 
Committee of Northampton Town Council have 
decided, subject to the usual sanction, to take 
steps for the erection of a permanent public 
elementary school on a site in the Main-road, | 
St. James’s District. The school is to accom-— 
modate 1,200 scholars in three departments of 
400 each, and to have a centre for manual 
instruction and a centre for the teaching of 
cookery and laundry work. The Committee 
have also decided to obtain the designs for the 
new school from competing architects of the 
town and county, and to appoint an assessor 
to adjudicate upon the plans submitted. 


SS Sa 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects. 

A general meeting of this Association was 
held at 45, Jewry-street, Winchester, on 
Monday last, Sir William Portal, Bt., F.S.A 
President, and representatives from Po 
mouth, Southampton, and Bournemouth being 
present. After a list of candidates had been 
brought forward and voted upon (four new 
members being admitted), the draft rules, 
temporarily adopted on the formation of the 
Association last March, were reconsidered 
in detail and finally adopted with a few altera- | 
tions. A Council of Management was formed, 
sting of the President, the Vice-President 
N.C. H. bett), the Hon. Secretary and 
‘Treasurer (Mr. R. M. Lucas), the Assistant Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Ingalton Sanders), and four 
Fellows of the Association, namely, Mr. R. F. 
Chisholm (Portsmouth), Mr. H. L. G. Hill 
(Winchester), Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay (Bourne- 
mouth), and Mr. Percy G. Stone (Isle of Wight). 

In due course the Council will arrange a 
series of meetings to take place at various 
towns during the winter months. Information 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries 
Bar-gate Chambers, Southampton. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at the Institute Rooms, 
No. 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin, on 
Murray, 
was in the cha There 
Messrs. A. G. C. Millar, 
P. Sheridan, L. Dickin- 
Hayes, F. Gs Hicks, L. 
O’Caliaghan, J. H. Webb, Caulfeild Orpen, 
Professor W. A. Scott, and C. A. Owen, Hon. 
Secretary. 
Some correspondence from the Architectural 
ssociation of Ireland in connexion with the 
design of labourers’ cottages was read. 
A report was read from the Committee 
appointed to arrange a public meeting to 
emphasise the institution of the Chair of 
Architecture at the National University. It 
was decided to postpone the matter until 
October, and the Committee were directed to 
arrange for a public meeting early in that month. 
It s decided to hold a special meeting on 
July 15 to consider the matter. 


oe ee ee 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Juiy 1. The President, Mr. A. E. 
R.H.A., F.R.LB.A. 


Tar Matin Dratnac 
Taylor. 
net.) 

Enauist Mrpimyvan ARCdITECTURE, in two 
volumes. By Cyril E. Power, A.R.I.B.A. | 
(London : Mess ‘albot. 2s. 6d. net each.) 

County Cuurcurs, Surrorx. By T. H. 
Brvant. (London: George Allen & Co. 2 vols, | 
2s. 6d, net cach.) 


c Towns. 
(London: ©. Griffin & Co. 
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The Liverpool Garden Suburb: House in Fieldway-square. 


Mr, G, L, Sutcliffe, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


THE LIVERPOOL GARDEN SUBURB. 


HE land now being developed as a garden 
[ suburb by the Liverpool Garden Suburb 
Tenants, Ltd., in association with 
partnership Tenants, Ltd., of London, 
ms part of the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
verpool estate. Jt is in the Wavertree 
strict near Broad Green Station, and hi 
ea of about 180 acres, of which the we: 
ird (see Fig. 1) lies within the City of Liver- 
ol, and the easterly two-thirds within the 
an District of Childwall. Between these 
ro parts of the estate runs a north-and- 
uth ring road 108 ft. wide, designed by Mr. 
rodie, the City Engineer, and constructed 
the Corporation under special powe 
a public improvement. That part of the 
tate which lies within the city boundari 
about 160 ft. above ordnance datum, and 
nearly level. The Childwall area is undu- 
ting. Broad Green Station, on the London 
North-Western Railway, is near the north- 
corner of the estate, and the Liverpool 
amways pass the Picton Clock-tower, which 
‘about a third of a mile west of the estate 
various reasons, among which the draina 
cilities and proximity to the tramway route 
lay be mentioned, it was decided to begin work 
the north-west corner of the property. 
\Before dealing with the approved lay-out 
ans it will be int ing to refer to Fig. 
iich shows how the land could have been laic 
it to comply with the minimum requirements 
the Liverpool Corporation’s Acts and by- 
ws. If this arrangement had been adopted 
e distance between the fronts of opposite 
juses would have been 43 ft. 3 in., and between 
and the number of houses per 
a with 
| average frontage of 15 ft., or y-four 
th an av » frontage of 18 ft. Back 
teets 9 ft. wide would have been constructed, 
id between these and the houses on either 
md would have been back yards 10 ft. wide, 
ttly paved and partly occupied by ou 
ildings. In the whole area there would ha 
en no place for outdoor recreation, either for 
ildren or for adults, except the streets, and 
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ise of streets as playgrounds 
htly limited by the police. 


have been left for a 
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y tree would have been cut down, every 
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Fig. 2. Plan showing possible Development of 25 acres in accordance with the 


Liverpool Acts and By-laws. 


mostly 3 ft. 7 in. wide, between the fronts 
of the houses and the main streets. 

This plan is no worse than many which have 
been actually carried out in Liverpool and 
other cities and towns. In one or two respects, 
indeed, it may be better, for it embodies the 
requirements of the most recent Liverpool 
Act dealing with streets, namely, the Liverpool 
Corporation (Streets and Buildings) Act, 1908. 
Sect. 6 of this Act empowers the Corporation 
to demand a width up to 80 ft. for new streets 
which, in the opinion of the Corporation, will 
form main thoroughfares or means of commu- 
nication between main thoroughfares. Under 
this section the Corporation’ asked for the 
widening of Thingwall-road to 80 ft. and of 
Wavertree Nook-road to 50 ft., and for the 
construction of a new road 60 ft. wide parallel 


to the western boundary and leading from 
Thingwall-road to green fields beyond the 
northern boundary of the estate. S 12 


of the same Act provides that no new street 
more than 150 yds. in length shall be laid out 
in the city without at least one intersecting 
street in every 150 yds. thereof, and, further, 
that not more than thirty houses shall be 
erected on either side of any such street between 
two consecutive intersecting streets. 
ection was drafted mainly for the purpose 
of giving more air-space and freer circulation 
of air around houses, and the two sections taken 
together enable the Corporation to reduce 
appreciably the number of houses which can 
be crowded on a given area. In Fig. 2 the 
Corporation’s requirements under these new 
regulations are complied with, but even then 
the number of houses per acre may be as many 
as forty-one. 

Development of a large area on such lines 
would be a public misfortune—a fact which has 
been recognised by the Liverpool Corporation 
for some years. In the Act of 1908, already 
referred to, an important section (sect. 14) 
empowers the Corporation to relax the Liverpool 
Acts and by-laws with regard to the construction 
of streets in those cases where the owner of a 
building estate sets apart, “as a garden or open 
space or as a public garden or 
recreation ground,” a piece of land not less 
than one-tenth of the estate and not less in any 
case than 1 acre. The marginal note to the 
se mn is ‘‘ Relaxation of Acts and By-laws,” 
but as a matter of fact the section goes much 
further than this ; not only may the Corporation 
dispense with the obs nce of “any of 
the provisions of any Act or by-law in force 
within the city relating to paving, metalling, 
flagging, channelling, or making up of streets,” 
but may themselves at their own expense carry 
out the work. I do not know whether the 
Corporation have at any time borne the expense 
of street construction under the powers con- 
ferred by this section ; what I do know is that 
my suggestion that they should do so in the case 
of the second part of, the Liverpool Garden 
Suburb was not adopted. What the Corpora- 
tion can do, however, under the section, in the 
public interest and without expenditure of 
public money, they are willing to do. 

Fig. 3 shows the approved lay-out plan of 
the first and second areas. The first part to 
the west of Wavertree Nook-road contains 
about 114 acres, and was laid out in 1910 by 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. The three 
short streets leading out of Northway and 
Wavertree Nook-road, and the two short streets 


leading out of Nook-rise, were provided to 
comply with sect. 12 of the Act of 1908—that 
is to say, the section requiring an intersecting 
street every 150 yds. The land lying between 
Wavertree Nook-road and Queen’s-drive has 
an area of about 14 acres. and has been laid 
out recently by the writer. In each case 
the number of houses will not exceed eleven 
per acre, and more than one-tenth of the area 
will be set apart as open spac It is clear at 
a glance, however, that the development of 
the second area represents a different inter- 
pretation of the local Acts and by-laws from 
that which obtained when the plan of the 
first area was “under consideration. The 
writer’s original scheme for the second area 
showed Fieldway approximately as in the 
final plan, but, instead of a central square being 
provided, Fieldway itself forked to the right and 
Jeft, the former branch curving round to enter 
Heywood-road at, right angles and being crossed 
by an intersecting cul-de-sac, and the latter 
curving to meet Wavertree Nook-road opposite 
Nook-rise. This plan afforded facilities for 
through traffic across the two areas, and was 
submitted to the Corporation in the belief 
that it complied fully and clearly with the 


provisions relating to intersecting streets. 
The Corporation thought otherwise, and in 


the end the plan was withdrawn and a new 
plan on different lines was prepared and ulti- 
mately approved. This is shown to a small 
scale in the right-hand half of Fig and to 
a larger scale and in fuller detail in I J 
has the great advantage, from the economic 
point of view, of low ‘capital outlay in road 
construction. The north and south axis of 
the design is the proposed road called “ Field- 
way,” which is 36 ft. wide (including the grass 
margins), and will eventually be continued 
in a straight line to a cricket and football 
field of about 8 acres on the south side of 
Thingwall-road. “ Fieldway ” will then form 
the connecting-link between this large recreation 
ground at the south end and “ Fieldway- 
square” at the north end. The road round 
the square is 18 ft. wide. This axial line is 
continued northwards by means of a covered 
way and. footpath to Heywood-road, and at 
right angles to it is another line (passing 


Fig. 3. Approved Lay-out Plan, 
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through the centre of the square) on which are 
constructed the paths and covered ways which 
connect the circular roadway of the square 
with Wavertree Nook-road on the one hand and 
Queen’s drive on the other. Each end of this 
line is to be constructed as an “ intersecting 
street,” and another such street is formed by 
the quadrangle in Heywood-road. 

There are at present two ponds in the south-| 
west angle of this area, and the proposed 
buildings have been kept quite clear of them, 
The smaller pond will be filled wp and the site: 
use for house-gardens. The site of the larger 
pond is in the middle of an open space, and) 
will probably be drained, partly filled, and 
used as a sunk playground for children. Other: 
open spaces will be let as allotment-gardens 
to the Society’s tenants. The green in the 
middle of “Fieldway-square. is intended for) 
tennis-courts, and the trees around the green 
and at the sides of Fieldway will be flowering 
trees of moderate height ; forest trees would. 
eventually darken the houses and obstruct 
the views. A general view of the square as 
at present designed appears upon one of our 
inset plates in this issue. 

The development of the first area of 114 acres 
is now practically finished. One hundred and 
twenty-six houses have been built upon it, and, 
a bowling green and two tennis-courts hayel 
been laid. A children’s playground has bee 
formed and fitted with swings, etc., and allot- 
ment gardens have also been provided in 
addition to the house gardens. ‘Thirty-eight 
houses are now being built on the second area 
and other houses will soon be begun. Twe 
old houses have been altered and enlarged 
to form a club-house or institute, and_ the 
Liverpool Education Committee have beer 
for some time negotiating for a school site 
on or near the suburb. 


G. L. SUTCLIFFE. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
TOWN PLANNING. 


Aurnoucn the town-planning movement 
continues to develop rapidly, facilities for 
the systematic study of this important ane 
far-reaching subject hardly keep pace with its 
growth. With the exception of the schoo 
at Liverpool Univ and the course 


lectures at Birmin, University the 
so fa ve are & other teaching av 
able. Yet there mus a very large numbe 


of pupils and assistants in the offices of borough 
engineers and other officials of local authoritie 
to whom a sound knowledge of the principle 
and practic of roya planning has become 4 
vital necess To the borough engineer 0 
surveyor of ie future this bject will be of th 
first importance, and for those who aim @ 
occupying the leading appointments: in thei 
profession it would seem to be essential, for i 
is not to be expected that the corporations @ 
our large cities will in the future appoin 
officials who are ignorant of a subject white 
G ises so enormous an influence over th 
health and happiness of the people. 

Recognising the importance of the questio 
and the lack of sufficient teaching, the Boar 
to Promote the Extension of U. it 
Teaching of the University of London is pre 
posing to hold a Summer School of Tow! 
Planning at the Hampstead Garden Subury 
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jyom August 3 to 17. Hampstead has been 
}plected as the centre for the School ag the 
psults of systematic planning may be studied 
jin the spot, and as further development of the 
Paburb, in connexion with a town-planning 
ieheme being prepared by the District Council 
| # Finchley, is now being put in hand, students 
jill have the added advantage of seeing the 
jetual work in progress. 
i) The prospectus promises a crowded fortnight. 
jectur on different aspects of the subject: by 
uch well-known authorities as Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett, Professor Adshead, Mr. Henry Vivian, 
i. P., Mr. Raymond Unwin, and others, will 
he arranged for in the mornings, leaving the 
lest of the day free for visits and excursions to 
ijuch places as Letchworth, Hampton Court, 
treenwich, and the London County Council 
ffousing Scheme at Tottenham. A collection 
/f drawings, plans, and maps will be exhibited, 
pnd a certificate of attendance issued with 
the authority of the London University Exten- 
jion Board will be given to the members of the 
ichool who attend the lectures r gular! 
) We are glad to see that the social s 
juestion, which contributes so much to the 
juccess of such undertakings, has not been 
verlooked, and that arrangements will be 
ade to open the Garden Suburb Tennis and 
Jlubs to the students of the Summer 
We particularly welcome this action 
‘ity of London as further proof of 
ihe g great interest it isnow taking in this subject. 
#t is much to be hoped that the contemplated 
hair of Town Planning may now be established 
0 that a systematic course of st udy may always 
ye open to the students of London and its 
eighbourhood. We shall watch this 
Jnent with the greatest interest and 
il success, 


de of the 


| THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM : 
A NEW PROBLEM. 


slowly progress towards the 


ideal 
lity new problems and new obstacles arise and 


AS WE 


jall for solution. t present a section of the 
laily Press is focussing public attention on the 
naffic problem—a question not by any means 
1ew, but, since the general application of the 
motor to everyday purposes, more acute. 
Recent correspondence has brought to light a 
piogularly selfish point of view on the part of 
Individual users of roads. Each party blames 
thers; the motorist objects to the slower- 
moving horse, while the carman retaliates with 
‘omplaints about ex ‘ive haste and monopoly 
hf the road; the cyclist and the pedestrian in 
urn blame, and are blamed. The problem is 
ull of interest to the student of social con- 
jlitions, not only on the human side, but also on 
hiecount of its bearing on the city of the future. 
Che present situation emphasises only too 
Hearly the penalties which must inevitably be 
paid for the lack of for + displayed in the 
rreation of new thoroughfares and the want of 
\yppreciation of the city’s needs both present 
ind future. 

The solution of the difficulty might perchance 
be found in the judicious regulation of traffic 
sy municipal ordinance, limiting the class of 
traffic and the provision or setting apart of 
special tracks or hours of passage for the heavier 
ind slower-moving traffic, while for the 
fighter and faster vehicles using the principal 
thoroughfares compul: stopping-places might 
‘uffice. These matters, however, are rather 
femporary measures, but for permanent good 
she town-planner must be consulted as well as 
he traffic expert ; for this latter hi tendency 
io regard the appearance of the ci S a minor 
‘onsideration. In one case, recently illustrated, 
Suggestion was made for a kind of secondary 
road or viaduct on the roofs of hous an idea 
which has obvious objections and is contrary 
fo all ideas of logic and design. sting good 
will only be attained by the provision of broad 
main thoroughfares, with clear junctions, 
planned with the idea of avoidance of collision 
points, as far as possible. On such roads there 
would be room for all kinds of traffic, both fast 
nd slow, and there would be more light and 
ir; but in the older part of the city financial 
asons would prevent the general adoption of 
she scheme. If a plan were devised which 
ied such requirements, as has been the case 
ica, advantage might be taken of the 
hich are certain to occur 
n the future as they have in the past, through 
rebuilding schemes. With such a scheme as 
that the New York City Improvement Com- 
missions, or that of the late D. H. Burnham for 


r 
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Fig. 4. The Liverpool Garden Suburb. 


Chicago, backed up by the necessary authori 
from the powers that be, we should be advar 
ing one step, and that without real hardship to 
any portion of the community. 


HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING IN SCOTLAND. 


In their seventeenth annual Report the 
Local Government Board for Scotland says that 
during the past year they have every reason to 
be satisfied with the wide interest shown by 
local bodies and the public generally in con- 
nexion with the administration and ex 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, both as 
regards the facilities provided in Part I. for the 
better housing of the working-classes, and the 
much-needed provision in Part IT. of controlling 
the development of towns with the view to 
securing proper sanitary conditions and 
The Board are consulting the local 
in the mining districts as to whether 

any amendments of the law to 
suggest to empower them to deal more 
efficiently with insanitary conditions. They 
were glad to note that, even apart from town- 
planning schemes, the ‘Act has given an impetus 
towards better housing generally that deser 
the fullest recognition. For example, their 
attention had been drawn to the erection on a 
large scale of miners’ cottages in the village of 
Kirkconnel. On the south bank of the River 
Nith most of the cottages have a southern 
aspect, with a small garden plot in front and 
a garden behind. The gardens are to be 
enclosed;with wooden fences, and the sloping 
bank of the river will be planted with shrubs. 
The Sanguhar and Kirkconnel Collieries Com- 
pany had restricted the number of houses to 
the acre to fifteen or sen cottages, and in 
addition to these it is proposed to build a hostel 
to accommodate forty unmarried miners. A 
similar scheme is also being proceeded with at 
field by the Fife Coal Company. The 
, one story in height, are being built in 
blocks of twenty-four, and each block forms one 
side of a crescent, in the centre of which it 
is proposed to plant a shrubbery. The space 
connecting the crescents and abutting on the 
main road, which is 60 ft. wide, is to be reserved 
for shops. The site is an open one, beautifully 
situated, with a southern aspect, overlooking 
the Firth of Forth, and if the miners attend to 
their gardens the village will form a model 
for future schemes. The Manor House Powis 
Coal Company had also consulted the Board 
in connexion with a village they propose to build 
at their colliery near Causewayhead, Stirling- 
shire. 

During the year a number of local authorities 
have given consideration to the town planning 
portion of the Act, and the Board were 
encouraged to think that deep interest is being 
taken in the movement. The scheme for the 
extension of the Burgh of Dunfermline is of the 
first importance, the object being the creation 
of a town on garden city lines in connexion 
with the operations of the Admiralty at Rosyth. 


author 
they have 


Proposed Development of 13} acres. 


The Board had had several conferences with the 
local authority of Inverkeithing in regard to 
a (oraedountats scheme. At Gourock and 
Greenock a Scottish Garden Suburb Company 
had been formed, and the Board understood 
that the company have had applicatio: 
all houses as soon as they are ready. Conside 
tion is being given in Edinburgh to the improve- 
ment of the Canal District of that city. In 
Dundee three separate areas are being scheduled 
under town-planning schemes; whilst the 
‘Town Council have also before them a great 
improvement scheme prepared by Mr. James 
Thomson, the City Engineer, the most interest- 
ing features of which are :—(1) The wideni 
the Overgate and a large clearance of 
buildings at the we: end of the High-street, 
with the view of creating an ornamental open 
spac g the west end of the group 
(2) the opening-up of Union- 
showing a boulevard and terminal 
sta, with monument looking across the Tay ; 
(3) the clearing away of slums behind the 


,Town House for a public market with roof 


garden ; and (4) the creation of a civic centre, 
to include a City Hall and municipal offices, with 
a great sweep of river frontage to the south 
provided with ornamental grounds laid out on 
reclaimed land. Other towns bestin ng them- 
selves are Bo'ness, Buckhaven, Methil and 
Inverleven, Clydebank, Partick, Pollokshaws, 
Leven, Rutherglen, and Wishaw. Of private 
schemes one of the most interesting. is the 
proposed new residential garden suburb being 
planned on the estate of the Duke of Portland on 
the Ayrshire coast at Barassi 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING CONFERENCE, 1912 
(SCOTTISH SECTION). 


A CONFERENCE lasting for two days on the 
subject of the administration of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act was opened in the 
Trades Hall, Glasgow on Tuesday, June 18, 
and was attended by 230 delegates representa- 
tive of local authorities from all parts of Scot- 
land and of architectural and other societies. 

The arrangements were in the hands of Mr. 
Henry R. Aldridge (Leicester), Secretary of 
the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, and it may be confidently said that 
any of the delegates who went conscientiously 
through the large m: of papers and repo 
provided will have a thoroughly comprehensive 
knowledge of the administration and applica- 
tion of the Act. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
Conference was a success in so far as it has 
stirred public opinion in Scotland to an interest 
in the subject, and the attendance of official 
delegates from so many burgh councils and 
local authorities is, we hope, an acknowledg- 
ment on their part that they recognise their 
duties under the Act and their intention to apply 
the knowledge gained locally. Unfortunately 
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The Giant’s Goblet, Villa Farnese. 


(From the Town Planning Review.) 


the time allowed for the discussion of the large 
agenda provided was quite inadequate. 

The first day was largely given up to the 
discussion of administrative questions and 
the relations of cities to the county districts 
surrounding them—a subject of particular 
interest to Glasgow at present in connexion 
with the proposed extension of her boundaries. 
The question of roads was also discussed in 
detail. On Wednesday the Conference devoted 
its attention to various aspects of the housing 
question, including the peculiarly Scottish 
problem of tenement versus cottage dwellings. 
The tenement system came in for strong 
condemnation, and defence of it was hardly 
attempted, but we are afraid that con- 
demnation of it as a system will not prevent 
its continuance. Everybody grants that, other 
things being equal the tenement dweller would 
willingly become a cottage dweller if the oppor- 
tunity were given. ‘The difficulty is that, while 
it may be healthier and pleasanter, the cottage 
is dearer and, as a rule, naturally more remote 
from his place of employment. 

It was claimed that greater stability of 
structure was required in Scotland than is 
necessary in England, and it is possible that 
some relaxation of by-laws might be made 
with absolute safety, but the reason of the 
excessive cost of small dwellings in Scotland 
must, we think, be traced to the persistence 
in the use of traditional methods and materials, 
How often do we see quite small cottages being 
erected even only one story high with stone 
walls 2 ft. thick, which as a preventive 
to damp will be strapped and plastered inter- 
nally, making up a thickness of about 2 ft. 3 in. 
all round, a “building possibly not larger than 
30 ft. by 20 ft. over all, and which will in 
wet weather stand as a solid 2 ft. ring of moisture 
only kept back by the vermin-harbouring 
air space behind the plaster! We fear that the 
days of the tenement are not yet numbered, 
but at any rate the public eye is being opened to 
its evils and with the desire for better will 
come the supply, 


to the cost of cottage dwel- 
lings were submitted by Mr. A. N. Paterson, 


the President of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, and these we upplemented by 
the experience of other architects. 


THE 


“TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW.” 


Tar Town Planning Review for April, being 
the 


first number of Vol. III., begins a new 
series of examples illustrating notable features 
of English towns. It leads off with “ The New 
Walk at Leicester,” by N. P. La‘rd, a pedestrian 
parkway over 100 years old, and “ The Revelin 
Valley-road at Sheffield,” by W. Terrey, a 


modern municipal improvement opening up 
a beautiful piece of wild country. This series 
should form an interesting and valuable feature 
of this volume. 

The present number opens with ‘ Town 
Planning in Australasia,” by Charles C. Reade, 
which deals with the conditions and the progress 
made in the principal cities of Australia and 
New Zealand. It is illustrated by two general 
views of Adelaide and by maps and plans of 
the various cities dealt with. 

Professor Adshead continues his series of 


“The Decoration and Furnishing of the 
City,” in which he takes the point of view 
that “the purpose of the fountain is 


ends all mundane 
art set up for art's 


non-utilitarian; it tr 
ideas. It is a work of 
sake alone.’ This article, like the previous 
ones of this series, is admirably illustrated 
by examples from different countries, mostly of 
the Renaissance period, one of which we are 
enabled by the courtesy of the Editor to 
reproduce, A fine view of the Medici Fountain 
in the Luxembourg Gardens at Paris forms the 
frontispiece to the number. 

An article of antiquarian interest is con- 
tributed by Edmund Rathbone, being an 
account of the origin and growth of Deva— 
the Chester of Roman times—and an ay 
in restoration of its plan, with some account 
of its present Roman remains. According to 
Professor Haverfield, “Deva was from first 
to last a fortress, always garrisoned by troops, 
alw: devoid of organised ci 
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other fortresses by the fact that its garrisoi 
consisted of legionary and not auxiliary troops.” 

Th naturally influences the plan, whiel 
to have been practically a dev clopmen| 
at of a camp. | 

“Some Notes on the Act in Practice,” con’ 
tributed by A. 8. Soutar, are of special interest) 
as they are founded on the actual experiences 
of the Ruislip-Northwood Urban Distric’ 
Council in applying the Town Planning Ae’ 
to the development of the Ruislip Mano: 
Estate ; and ‘‘ Walkley,” by Charles Hobson 
gives an account of the fifty years’ experienc! 
of a wor king man’s garden suburb on the oun 
skirts of Sheffield. 

“ An Introduction to the Planning of Modem 
Italian Towns,” by Profe ead, promises 
in future numbers to analy and give al 
historical retrospect of some of the more im) 
portant Italian towns. The present ar’ ticl 
is well illustrated by plans and views of Turin 
one of which we are permitted to reproduce. 

“ Notes on Current Town-Planning Schemes,” 
by the Editor, includes Southport (with plan) 
Middleton, Ellesmere Port (with plan), ane 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“A Chronicle of Passing Events” is 0} 
unusual interest, containing a view of thi 
proposed extension of the Avenue des Champ 
Elysses and the pevenne de la Grande Armé 
into the Forest of St. Germain; the premiated 
ns for the Prestatyn Estate, and the priz 
ns for a Liverpool reconstruction scheme 
which was the subject for the Lever prizes a 
the Liverpool School of Town Planning. 

In many ways the most interesting ané 
stimulating article in this number that or 
“The Monumental Qualities in. Architecture,’ 
by Professor Reilly, being a paper read befor’ 
the Irish Architectural Association. Takin) 
the Customs House, by Gandon, as his text 
he examines the conditions and the attitud| 
of mind, mental equipment, and training tha 
made such a building possible, and suggest 
a return to Gandon’s method of education 7 
we would produce similar results. In hi 
analysis of “ the qualities we somewhat vaguel! 
sum up in the word monumental,” Professa 
Reilly is not, we think, altogether 
“Here, then,” he says, “‘ we have all the qualitie 
which go to making the complete monument 
Perfect unity, mass, great scale, and absolut 
refinement.” Though these fine qualities coul 
no doubt be traced in many monuments, the 
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are surely—with the possible exception ¢ 
“great scale’”—to be found as often in a 
fine works of architecture, whether monument 


or not. Unity, inde: the necessary qualit 
of every art conception—it could not be 
complete conception without it. We shoul! 
hesitate also to accept any definition of 
monument that appeared to exclude sue 
works as the Choragic Monument of Lysicraté 
on the score of lack of size or of largeness ¢ 
scale, and we suggest, moreover, that it woul! 
perhaps be quite possible to imagine a buildin 
which might possess all the good qualiti¢ 
enumerated, and yet not be a monument. 
If an architectural monument is the expressio} 
of some spiritual idea or emotion in durab 
form, unity of conception isno doubt an essential 
but beyond this it might naturally be suppose 
that a monument would be given just sue 


Turin: Approach to the Church from the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, 


(From the Town Planning Review.) 
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nagnitude of mass, largeness of scale, and 
Hlegree of refinement, and no more, as was 
ihecessary to exactly express the idea or senti- 
yment which prompted its erection. 

| This, however, is not the main point of this 
admirable article, which everyone should read 
‘Yor themselves. 


| 


| LEADENHALL-STREET 
IMPROVEMENT. 


, Tun City Press publishes a plan showing 
mprovements which involve the widening 
f Leadenhall-street between its junction 
with Aldgate and Creechurch-lane. We under- 
)stand that it was the desire of the Improvements 
Committee to widen this street to 50 ft. for 
the whole of its length between Billiter-street 
land Aldgate, but that it was unable to come 
o terms with the London County Council. 
Although far from complete, this improvement 
jis a step in the right direction. A glance at 
the map of this part of London will reveal 
its importance. The City is approached from 
ithe cast by one of the finest of our main traffic 
which enters the City proper at 
jAldge Here it bifurcates into two narrow 
jstreets, Fenchurch-strect and Leadenhall- 
jstreet, which eventually join again in front 
of the Royal Exchange, the civic centre of 
London. h 

The importance of having these two streets 
of ample width, so forming an adequate 
approach from the eastern gate and facilitating 
ithe flow of the traffic east and west, needs no 
demonstration. The ultimate widening of the 
|whole length of Leadenhall-street to the 50 ft. 
\proposed is the least that could be expected. 
| Where this improvement seems to fall short 
lis that it makes no attempt to deal with the 
acute angle formed by the junction of Leaden- 
hall and Fenchurch streets. The proj 
acquired appears to have been only | 
sufficient to enable the widening of Leadenhall- 
istreet to be carried out, with the result that 
ithe fragments left are shallow and of little 
value, and the whole of the space of the triangle 
cut up into small and awkwardly-shaped 
s, which are difficult to deal with in any 
fi y manner. 
| Had the whole of the triangle been acquired, 
ithese awkward sites at the apex could have 
been dealt with as one block, which would have 
‘increased their value and have enabled this 
jangle to have been treated in a fine architectural 
manner more worthy of its position facing the 
‘principal eastern gate and approach to the 
centre of the City of London. 


aye ES 
LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


_ Tun Improvements Committee of the London 
‘County Council report that by reason of the 
heavy charges on the rates for repayment of 
debt and interest on the Westminster and 
Strand Improvements, they do not think it 
Wise to recommend any further comprehensive 
scheme during the current year until the 
surplus lands on the present improvements 
are fully developed, although they have 
improvements in different parts of London 
now under consideration. The Finance 
Committee also report that these debt charges 
have crown from 591,959/. in 1901-2 to 965,0007. 
in 1912-13, or from a rate of about 3d. in 
the pound to one of about 5jd. In these 
circumstances they recommend the Council 
to carefully scrutinise all future proposals for 
improvements schemes of any magnitude, and 
that the pace at which such schemes are under- 
taken should be so arranged that the present 
debt charges are not greatly increased. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


A report issued in 1911 gives 
The Art an account of the previous 
Commission year’s work of the Art Commis- 
of New York. sion of the City of New York. 
In the exercise of its jurisdic- 
tion over all works of art to be acquired 
by the city and over all buildings, monuments, 
and other structures to be erected on land 
belonging to the city, the Commission has 
dealt with some 140 applications during the 
year under review; out of this number it 
approved 115. 
Among the forty-eight submissions which 
came under the heading of “ Works of Art” are 
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to be found such matters as a Monumental 
Approach to Manhattan Bridge, sculpture to be 
placed in the exterior of New York Public 
Library and on Bronx Court House, numerous 
drinking fountains in various parts of the city, 
a memorial to those who perished in the Maine 
and in the Spanish-American War, and numerous 
other memorials, tablets, etc. 

Among the seventy-three submissions of 
designs for ‘ public structures ” we find schools, 
bridge shelters, comfort stations, police stations, 
fences around parks, waste receptacles, etc., 
giving a great variety of subjects. 

One of the most interesting undertakings of 
the Commission has been the restorations of 
the old City Hall, built by John McComb in 
1810. Some of the principal rooms having 
been cut up with partitions and otherwise 
defaced, it was decided to restore them to 
their original condition. ‘The Governor’s room 
was restored in 1909, and the present report 
now gives a view of the recent restoration 
to the Borough President’s office, with an 
account of the w ed out. 

From the illustrations, which enable us to 
compare the designs approved with those 


disapproved, it is evident that the Commission 
is doing a most useful work and exercising 


considerable influence on the general appearance 
of the city. As we have previously pointed out, 
it is much to be regretted that similar institu- 
tions are not at work in all the principal towns 
of England. 


AurHoucH we understand 
Imperial Delhi.that it has practically been 

decided not to build the new 
Imperial Delhi on the Durbar site, we hope 
that one reason for this decision, given by the 
Pall Mall Gazette, that if this site is built oa 
there will be no suitable place left for another 
Imperial emblage, does not represent the 
ideas of those responsible for the lay-out 
of the new part of the city. 

Apart from its provision for administrative 
buildings, we should have thought that the 
underlying idea of such a city would be the 
creation of a permanent Durbar site archi- 
tectually arranged and brought into proper 
relation to the present city of Delhi. The 
mere provision of Government offices and 
residences, leaving the great ceremonial functions 
that typify the Imperial aspect of the problem 
to be dealt with in a temporary manner as 
occasion aris hardly seems an adequate 
recognition of the possibilities of the situation. 


'TOWN-PLANNING enthusiasm, 

Easy Ideals. building up its system of 
aims and conceptions of what 

is desirable, must beware always of the too 
facile assumptions, in which the vague well- 
meaners are so apt to indulge. ‘Too much is 
glibly umed to be the ultimately ideal, 
which, so far from being that, is hardly even to 
be tolerated as an ameliorative preliminary. 
An example of this is the hope expressed by the 
lecturer at the first meeting of the London 
Society that the maximum height of buildings 
would be, by statute eventually, at most equal 
to the width of the street in which they stand. 
That aspiration, casually thrown out among 
many such stated or implied, received some 
faint applause from an audience not beside 
itself with the heat of a great océasion. It 
was singled out. Here was something simple 
they could grasp. Narrow streets! How 
murky and dismal, in the examples shown, 
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ag compared with some views of mere country, 
somewhat meretriciously adduced! It is the 
sort offsimple precept that may be repeated 
and eventually gain such general acceptance 
as to become a bye-law, and then a byword to 
those who really care. For one knows what 
would happen. Being the legal maximum, that 
proportion would become a rule. 

It has been pointed out with some frequency 
in these columns that civic design, or town 
planning eyen, is not a matter of two dimensions, 
but, like architecture, of three. A town or 
a street cannot be plotted on paper and staked 
out on land and then left to be built up to a 
rule-of-thumb regulation height. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to investigate the matter 
will find that a street with buildings forming 
in section three sides of a square is a very 
unpleasantly - proportioned street indeed— 
perhaps the worst. On the quality of fine, 
broad thoroughfares we are agreed ; and narrow 
streets, gaining by contrast, are to the wanderer 
enchanting. Good, too, for the inhabitant, 
better than the macadamised wildernesses one 
so often finds in the suburbs, for instance, and 
desirable in every way, if only we see to it 
that the space not wasted in street is properly 
spent in garden, quiet and private, behind. 


Tue <Argyll-place and Noel- 
Argyll-place street improvement now being 
Improvement. taken in hand by the West- 
minster City Council will no 
doubt afford some relief to the congestion ati 
Oxford-circus, as vehicles from Regent-street 
going east will be able to avoid it by making 
use of Great Marlborough-street. As, howeve: 
they will have to debouch into Oxford-street 
eventually, this improvement will be purely 
local and not do much towards providing the 
much-desired relief street which Oxford-street 
so badly needs. It seoms rather a pity that 
no attempt was made to formulate a more 
comprehensive scheme to create this. An 
extension of Conduit-street through to Great 
Marlborough-street and thence to the north 
side of Soho-square, and out into Charing 
Cross-road, would afford relief for a considerable 
i , and, considering the class of property 
involved, would not be prohibitive on the score 
of expense. 


Tur Imperial Road Board 
Conference of came in for a certain amount 
Road Engineers.of criticism at the annual 
Scottish district meeting at 
Stirling in connexion with the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers. In wel- 
coming the delegates, Sir Alan H. Seton Steuart 
is reported to have said that this august body 
had put the cart before the horse and insisted 
on good surfaces to roads, whereas he held 
it was their first duty to see that they got good 
foundations to the roads. Mr. D. E. Cox, Road 
Surveyor to the Central District of Stirlingshire, 
in a paper dealing with the surface treatment 
of roads, thought that, although tar macadam 
might with advantage be used in populous 
places, it was not advisable to surface tarred 
metal on a country road with fine tarred 
material. During a frost such a surface was 
smooth and required to be regularly sanded 
to prevent accidents. The merits of “ rocmac ” 
and “tar macadam” were discussed and 
criticism was directed at the action of the Road 
Board in refusing to give grants for roads laid 
with “rocmac.” ‘The opinion was expressed 
that strong representations should be made 
to the Road Board on the subject. 
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Leadenhall-street Improvement. 
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Tee SU ieDING TRADE. 


THE INSURANCE ACT.—IV. 


N our last article we dealt with some of the 
provisions of Part II. of the Insurance Act, 
which relate to employees, viz., the statu- 

tory conditions for receipt of unemployed benefit, 
the contributions required, and the benefit to be 
received, but there are other ions which 
still require notice, and we will, in the first place, 
consider the rebates or repayments allowed to 
workmen under certain conditions. 

By s 99, as we have pointed out before, 
an employer may come to an arrangement with 
the Board of Trade both as to workmen engaged. 
through a Labour Exchange and as to workmen 
in his employ at the date such an arrangement 
is made, whereby the duties imposed upon the 
employer under any part of the Act may be 
undertaken by the Labour Exchange. Where 
such an arrangement has been made, subsect. 
(2) provides that all the periods of employment 
during which a workman engaged through a 
Labour Exchange is employed by one or more 
employers with whom such an arrangement 
has been made, may, subject to regulations 
to be made by the Board of Trade on the 
application of the workman, be treated for the 
purposes of his contributions under Part II. 
of the Act, as a continuous period of employ- 
ment under one employer, and those regulations 
may provide for the refund of part of his con- 
tributions. Rule 34 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations, 1912, deals with the 
amount to be refunded. ‘The employers will 
have made the same deductions from the 
workmen’s wages as if no such arrangement 
existed, but the workman can make application 
to a local office for the difference between the 
amounts so deducted and the sum that would 
have been deducted had he been continuously 
employed under one employer during the 
same period. 

This section seems full of difficulties. The 
workman gets an advantage in being treated 
as continuously employed, but this advantage, 
as we pointed out in our article, June 14, is 
dependent upon the employer exercising an 
option in which the workman has no voice. 
Then supposing a workman to work for three 
employers in a week, two of whom have entered 
into such an arrangement but the third has not, 
does that break the claim of continuity ? 

Sect. 95 also contains provisions relating to 
the repayment of contributions to w orkmen. If 
a workman or his personal representatives show 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that the 
workman has contributed under this part of 
the Act for 500 weeks or upwards, and that the 
workman had attained sixty years of age, the 
amount by which these contributions exceed 
the amounts received by him out of the un- 
employment fund, together with compound 
interest at 23 per cent., can be claimed. 

By subsect. 2 a repayment under this section 
does not affect the workman’s liability to go on 
paying contributions under this part of the Act, 
and if after such repayment he has to claim 
benefit, the contributions in respect of the 
period covered by repayment are to be calcu- 
lated as “the full number of contributions 
which is most nearly equal to five-eighths of the 
number of contributions actually paid during 
that period.” In other words, the.employers’ 
contributions and the State subsidy are still 
held to his credit. Sect. 105, which enables 
arrangements to be made between the Board 
of Trade and associations of workmen who by 
their rules pay unemployed benefit to their 
members, we need hardly consider in detail 
here except to notice that Rule 10 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations, 1912, 
provides a special procedure where workmen 
apply for unemployment benefit, and that 
when a claim for repayment is made under 
sect. 99 by workmen engaged through a Labour 
Exchange the proviso to Rule 34 enacts that 
no workman shall be entitled to any repayment 
in respect of any contributions which have 
already been taken into account for the purpose 
of determining the amount of unemployment 
benefit to which he may be entitled, or the 
amount which may be repayable under sect. 105 
to an association in respect of that workman. 
Subsect. 2 of sect. 100 enacts that regulations 


shall be made providing for the return to 
workmen and employers of any contributions 
paid under a misapprehension that the workman 
was employed in an insured trade, but in the 
case of workmen any benefit received is to be 
deducted. Rule 31 deals with these applications. 

Under sect. 91 (a) regulations may be made 
for permitting workmen who are employed 
under the same employer, partly in an insured 
trade and partly not in an insured trade, to be 
treated with the consent of the employer as 
if they were wholly employed in an insured 
trade.” 

Rule 35 represents these regulations, and 
simply provides that where such an arrange- 
ment has been come to between employer and 
workman the contributions shall be deemed 
to have been paid in respect of employment 
in an insured trade. 

It is not clear whether such an arrangement 
would prejudice the right to refunds, but we 
assume from the wording of the rule that these 
contributions are to be treated in every way as 
if they had been made in respect of workmen 
wholly engaged in insured trades. 

Under sect. 91 (f) regulations may also be 
made for providing that “‘ where any workmen 
are employed in or for the purposes of the 
business of any person, but are not actually 
employed by that person, that person may be 
treated for the purposes of this part of the 
Act as their employer, instead of their actual 
employer, and for allowing that person to 
deduct from any payments made by him to 
the actual employer any sums paid by him 
as contributions on behalf of the workman, 
and for allowing the actual employer to recover 
the like sums from the workmen.” We quote 
this subsection in full, for it is impossible to 
paraphrase such a complicated piece of legis- 
lation, and the rule made under the subsection, 
viz., Rule 36, is even more confusing. 

The side-note to the rule is “ 
employed by one person for 3 
busin of another.” The person originally 
employing the workman is termed the 
“Immediate Employer,” the other person is 
called the ‘‘ Substantial Employer,’ and the 
rule provides that if workmen employed in an 
insured trade are employed in or for the 
purposes of the business of the ‘substantial 
employer’? by some other person who 
“himself works wholly or mainly by way 
of manual labour” in that business, the 
“ substantial employer” is for the purposes 
of this part of the Act to be treated as the 
employer. The “ substantial employer” may 
deduct from any payments due from him to the 
immediate employer any sums paid by him as 
contributions on behalf of the workmen, and 
the immediate employer may deduct from the 
workmen’s wages any sums so deducted. We 
can offer no satisfactory explanation of this 
subsection .or the rule. They possibly refer 
to subcontractors, but they are very intricate. 

The sections of the Insurance Act which 
relate to unemployment insurance are sects. 84 
to 107, and it is this small portion of the Act, 
known as Part IT., which we have with such 
indifferent success endeavoured to explain to 
our readers. Ninety-four sections of the Act 
relate to health insurance in terms, which are 
no less complicated than those we have been 
considering. The Act may _ surely be 
characterised as a wholly unprecedented piece 
of legislation. The Statute Book contains 
many statutes of considerable complication, 
but ‘‘ minikin pin” legislation such as this 
is a new and, we think, a very undesirable 
departure. It is not legislation, and it is not 
“business.” It places not only a burden 
upon industry—industries are constantly being 
burdened by domes ation—but a clog. 
The employer has, in the first instance, to bear 
the whole charge imposed by the Act, and if 
he desires to recoup himself of the portion 
properly to be borne by the workman he has to 
solve a series of puzzles and also to risk 
estranging his workman. The workman must 
qualify in high mathematics to understand 
the benefit he is entitled to, an army of officials 
has to be engaged, and rules and regulations 
are issued in sheaves, and the total result is 
that each adult workman can only receive in 


purpos 


twelve months fifteen weeks’ unemploye 
benefit or a sum of five guineas as 
maximum. Was there ever such a “ pother 


about so small a matter ? 
brought forth, and behold! The “ ridieulor 
mus” which we nay be pardoned i 
translating as the “ridiculous muss.” Th 
is not andmotherly legisiation,” it wou 
be an insult to our forbea o to designate if 
it is “ minikin pin” legislation, and when pi 
in practice it will not hold the industri 
fabric together, but will inflict a series of P 
pricks on those engaged in industry. We 
in no way opposed fo the principle of insurane 
but we should wish at lea e it applied t 
business men on business principles. 
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LAND VALUATION. 


Durine the recent debate on land valuatic 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made ¢ 
important announcement that an inquiry | 
experts into the administration of the A 
should be instituted at once, the terms of #) 
reference being as follows: “To inquire in 
the working of the valuation prescribed ] 
sect. 26, subsect. 1, Part I. of the Finance Ac 
1910, and to report whether any modificatio! 
of the machinery carrying out that valuatie 
are necessary, and, if so, what modifications, 
This subsection provides that the Commi 
sioners shall as soon as may be after the passi 
of the Act cause a valuation fo be made of ¢ 
land in the United Kingdom showing separate 
the total value and the site value respective 
of the land, and in the case of agricultur 
land the value of the land for agricultur 
purposes, when that value is different from 4} 
site value, and it is provided that land | 
separate occupation shall be valued separate 
if the owner so desires. ' 
Having regard to the provisions of the secti¢ 
and the terms of reference, it may be doubti 
how far the Commission will be able to inqui 
into those questions which are the cause 
hardship and complaint under the Act. ‘TD 
allusion to machinery for carrying out t) 
valuation rather suggests that the inqui 
will be limited to ascertaining whether the tot 
value and the site value of land are being dete 
mined as expeditiously as may be and wi 
as little friction as possible, whereas the poir 
in issue are more deeply- seated than that. 

The main point from the builders’ point 
view is, What is to be deenied increment 
Is every increase in the value of the land aj 
the houses placed upon it to be deemed inet} 
ment quite apart from local conditions ?_ Wh 
is to be deemed profit as distinguished fro 
increment? Increment was described when t 
Finance Act was being passed as an increal 
in value due to the community—i.c., either # 
exceptional demand or an increase in val 
through the improvement in a district d 
to outside causes. It is noticeable in t 
debates Ministers always only cite exampl 
of ‘‘ windfalls.” Mr. Masterman did so on th 
occasion, citing 94 acres purchased at 25: 
two years ago, and 1 acre of which, requir! 
by a public authority, was sold for . The 


are the cases brought before the House |} 
Minist and if increment value duty w 


only levied in such cases we imagine very litt 
complaint of the Act would be heard in t 
House or throughout the country, but wh 
cases of hardship are brought to the notice 
Ministers no satisfactory assurance is fort 
coming. 

The fact is that the Finance Act contail 
no definition which limits increment value du 
to that which it was descrioed to be when the B 
was introduced, and the complicated provisio 
for valuation do not ensure the tax being levi 
on such a basis. We deprecate the use of t 
word “trickery” in connexion with the A 
and its administration, but unlooked-for resu 
have arisen under the Act, and it is an inqui 
into these results which is required. T 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated clea 
that the policy of the Government as express 
in the Act would not be the subject of inves 
gation by the Committee, and we fear, therefo 
that the proposed investigation will serve i 
little purpose. 
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We cannot leave this subject without 
loticing the statement made by Mr. Masterman 
hat the building trade more prosperous 
han it was before the Act was passed. 
‘his assertion was based upon statistics 
yhich are not reliable for such a purpos 8 
ve pointed out in our issue for December 29 

. The figures quoted relate to trade union 
for carpenters and joiners, and ithe 
are compared with the y 1908-9, 
vhich were exceptionally bad y Those 
wo years are invariably isolated by Ministers 
or the purposes of comparison, but the previous 
fears show far less unemployment even for 
arpenters and joiners, and in 1898 only 0-9 
vere unemployed. Carpent nd joiners do 
jot alone represent the building trade, and 
ven in their case the returns take no account 
f the men who haye dropped out of the 
inions: owing to continued hard times. This 
yas fully recognised in the actuarial report 
nade last year for the purposes of the Insurance 
\ct, a document with which Ministers should 
e fully acquainted. 
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CONCRETE-MIXERS: 
THE MASON MIXER. 


Tuis machine is of the continuous type, and 
onsists sentially of a long, tapering cylinder 
tted inside with ribs, and rotated by gearing 
mged as shown by the accompanyin: 
lustration. 

The feed-hopper is 
nd of the cylinder, and water 
ame end through a pipe p: 
pper. The discharge shoot 
nd of the cylinder. 

The machine is made in two sizes, and can be 
upplied for operation by belting from any 
onvenient source of power. 

Phe makers are Messrs. Mason Brothers, of 
eicester, who also manufacture pan-mixers for 
1ortar or concrete and seyeral types of stone- 
reaking machinery. 
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SONTRACTORS’ MATERIALS. 


In carrying out a contract for large works the 
ontractor must needs. find large quantities of 
laterials. Whether he supplies them himself 
r obtains them from third parties he is under 
he same obligation. He must guarantee them 
ll. That is bound to be one of the burdens of 
he contract, and it is necessary to study the 
lauses with some care in order to see that the 
ontractor is not called upon to undertake a 
urden which is too onerous. 


Delay Enhancing the Price of Materials. 
If there. is delay in commencing the work 
hich is.due to the fault of the employer, and 
ne builder consequently forced to expend 
irger sums on materials than he would other- 
have done, he may recover the difference. 
or instance, suppose a contract was entered 
ito for the erection of a pier, the work to be 
pmmenced in June, 1912, and finished in two 
ears from that date. Relying on his work 
mimencing in June the contractor would 
aturally order cement as at the prices ruling in 
iat month. ‘Therefore, if the em ployer made 
slay in giving possession of the te or wa 
iilty of other default which rendered it impos 
ble for the contractor to: commence work for 
x months, the employer would have to make 
good to him. (See generally Drew-Bear v. 
i. Pane: Guardians ; ‘* Emden’s Building 
mntrac fourth edition, p. 684.) 


icreased Cost of Haulage Owing to Delay. 
Delay which is sufficient to carry the com- 
encement of a contract over from summer to 
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winter may also prove expensive to the con- 
tractor in relation to material: He will be 
responsible for haulage ; and where haulage has 
to be conducted along country roads it is 
manifest that the expense is much greater in 
winter than in summer, especially when as a 
result of the haulage of heavy waggons the 
contractor may be made liable by the local 
authority for ordinary traffic. Due warn- 
hould, of course, be given to the employer 
that his refusal to allow the work to commence 


. at the proper time will occasion loss to the 


contractor. 


Supply of Some of Materials by Employer. 

Of course, if the contractor undertakes to 
build with the employer’s materials he is under 
no obligation in respect of them. He cannot 
be taken to guarantee them. For instance, if 
a building owner were to say “there is a 
quarry in my grounds from which I want to 
procure all necessary building stone,” or 
“there is a bed of sand available here and you 
must use that for making concrete.” In both 
these cases the builder would not be liable for 
defective materials unless it could be shown 
that the materials were so bad for the desired 
purpose that it was his duty as professional 
adviser of the building owner to point out this 
fact to him. 

Where the employer h xreed to supply 
of the materials he is entitled to deduct f 
the contract price the value of the materials s 
supplied. (Newton v. Foster, 12 M. and W. 
772.) 


art 


Where Performance Prevented by Employer. 

When the employer interferes so as to prevent 
performance of a contract it is obvious that he 
must pay damages; and the measure of those 
damages is the amount of profit which the 
contractor would have made had he been 
allowed to complete the work. That profit is 
arrived at by taking the difference between 
what the performance would have cost the 
builder and the price which the employer agreed 
to pay. A fair deduction must, of course, be 
made from the contract price in respect of the 
value of materials which have never been 
served and wages which have never been paid. 
(See the American case of Mashoton v. Mayor, 
ete., of Brooklyn ; 7 Hill } . R. 61.) 


Right of Clerk of the Works in Relation 

to Materials. 

It has been decided that the clerk of the 
works who is employed in connexion with a 
building contract may be vested with authority 
to. reject materials. In Graham ». the Com- 
oners of Works (“Emden’s Building Con- 
tracts,” fourth edition, p. 670.) 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
said: “It is perfectly obvious as a matter of 
business that one cannot expect an architect 
to go into every detail himself, and I have no 
hesitation in holding on the authorities that 
the architect, having himself first ascertained 
that the timber being used is not of the stipu- 
lated quality, is perfectly entitled to delegate 
the duty of par larising which of the timbers 
must be.removed 


THE TRADE UNION BILL. 


Tur Employers’ Parliamentary Council has 
issued a very instructive circular on the 
of the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill, whic 
proposes to confer political powers on trade 
unions and to do away with the effect of the 
ion in the House of Lords in the celebrated 
Osborne case. We dealt with this Bill in our 
columns on May 24 last, and the circular is 
addr 1 to one of the points we drew attention 
to in that article, viz., the position of trade 
union members under this Bill if they elect not 
to contribute to the political objects of the 
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union. The Bill purports to safeguard the 
rights and interes £ such members, the 
payments for poli ts are to be made 
out of a separate fund, members are to be at 
liberty to intimate that they do not desire 
to contribute to this fund, and if they do so 
object the Bill provides that benefits are not 
to be withheld from them and that they are 
not to be placed under any disability or an 
disadvantage compared with other members 
except in relation to the control and manage- 
ment of the political fund. Such are the terms 
of the Bill, but the point raised in this circular 
is if a non-subscribing member is deprived 
of benefit or placed under some disadvantage 
in consequence of his refusal to subscribe to 
the political objects of his union, what steps 
can he take to secure the benefits which he has 
been. deprived of 

As readers of our columns well know, the 
Trade Union Act of 1871, by sect. 4, prohibits 
the Courts from entertaining any legal pro- 
ceeding instituted with the object of directly 
enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of 
any agreements, relating amongst other objects 
“to provide benefits to membe In the cir- 
cular under consideration there is a very careful 
review of all the decisions that have been given 
under this section, and the conclusion arrived at 
is ““That a member of a trade union which 
before the Act of 1871 would have been illegal 
at Common Law as being in restraint of trade 
cannot by any process whatever recover any- 
thing from his union if it refuses to pay.” W 
entirely agree with this statement so far as it 
goes ; no legal process is open to the workman 
if benefit is withheld, but there is some doubt 
whether the statement even goes far enough, 
since the decision of the House of Lords 
in Russell v. The Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters (the Builder, April 5, 1912) there is 
some doubt whether the Courts have any 
jurisdiction to enforce an agreement to provide 
benefits even in the case of unions whose objects 
are not illegal as being in restraint of trade, 
In the recent case of Thomas v. Portsmouth: 
a Branch of the Ship Construction, etc., 
Association (the Builder, April 26), it will be 
remembered that the judges of a Divisional 
Court so interpreted the decision of the House 
of Lords. 

This only strengthens the case made out in 
the circular before us, as it is questionable 
whether the Courts can exercise any jurisdiction 
over any trade union at all in such matters. 

In the second Osborne case the Court of 
Appeal held that if the plaintiff was wrongfully 
expelled from his union which, as was held 
in that case, was not a union illegal at Common 
Law (see the Builder, March 24, 1911), the 
Court had jurisdiction to declare the resolution 
of expulsion ultra vires and to grant an injunc- 
tion, but, as the circular points out, even if 
mem bership can be enforced, that is no safeguard 
to the member unless the benefits of member- 
ship can also be claimed. The circular thus 
draws attention to the point made in our 
former article that the safeguards provided 
in this Bill to members who do not subscribe 
to the political objects which the unions are 
to be allowed to espouse are, in fact, no safe- 
guards at all, and we may r ate that if 
this Bill is to become law it is essential that 
access to the Courts should be open to any 
members of the unions who are deprived of 
rights or are prejudiced in any way in violation 
of the terms of the Bill. 

We find nothing in this circular on the second 
point which we made in our article of May 24, 
and which is hardly of less importance. Grave 
doubts have arisen whether sect. 4 of the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, prohibits the Courts 
from entertaining actions of tort against trade 
unions generally, or only when the tort in 
question has been committed in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute. .For some 
reason this qualification was omitted from the 
subsection, although in other sections the words 
“in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute” appear. Before political powers are 
conferred upon trade unions as is proposed by 
this Bill it is of paramount importance that 
these doubts should be set at rest and subsect. 1 
of sect. 4 of the Trade Disputes Act be strictly 
limited to torts in contemplation or furtherance 
of trade disputes, if it be not repealed altogether. 
It would be too preposterous if trade unions 
could be guilty of torts in connexion with 
political elections, and that his Majesty’s 
subjects who have had their windows broken 
or even suffer more serious injuries in an 
election, should have no power to seek redress 
in the Courts, 
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A NEW AND IMPROVED METAL 
LATHING FOR PLASTERWORK. 


We call attention to the announcement which 
appears on page xy. in our advertisement 
pages stating that the Expanded Metal Com- 
pany, Ltd., of York Mansion, York-street. 
Wi estminster, S.W., and Stranton Works, W st 
Hartlepool, has succeeded in producing a new 
and improved diamond mesh expanded metal 


lathing, which will be obtainable at prices 
lower than those for the original expanded 
metal lathings. The new lathing is made 


under a recent 
known by the tr 
Metal” lathing, 
the actual 


patented process. It will be 
le name of ‘BB Expanded 
and the illustration shows 
of its meshes. It is made in 
standard s reets, 9 ft. long way of mesh by 
2 ft. short. way of mesh, which is an increase of 
1 ft. in length as compared with the o nal 
lathings. 
“BB Expanded Metal” 

portant advantages over the o 
metal lathings—its cost is less. 


has im- 
pando] 
and it may be 


used at wider spacings, and requires less 
plaster. 

Practical tests have been made under 
ordinary wi conditions by well-known 
expert pl who are familiar with the 
original lathings, and their reports ag that 
not only is the new lathing stronger and 


stiffer than the original, but that, on account 
of the reduced size of the diamond mesh, 
together with the improved slope of its s| ands, 
less plaster goes through to form the Be 
and practically none falls off and is wasted. 
“BB Expanded Metal” lathing is now 
ready for the market, and as it is sold through 
the merchant trade ‘only stocks will be held 
in most large centres. 
It is listed in three gauges, 
BB 26-gauge expanded metal 
24-gauge expanded metal lathing ; 
expanded metal lathing. 
Reference to the price list issued by the 
Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., shows that, 
gauge for gauge, a saving of from 25 per cent, 
fo 60 per cent. is made by substituting the 
new lathings for the old. But the saying in 
cost is really more than the difference between 
the price list rates for equivalent gauges, 
because of the wider spacings that may be 
used with the new lathings. 
Tests haye been made at these wider spacings 
with entirely satisfactory results, both with 
ordinary ne and hair mortar and with 
special quick-setting plaster. 


a BB 
BB 22-gauge 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, OLD COLWYN. 


The new tower which is being added to this 
its base 


church will have accommodation at 
for about 100 people, 
foundation-stone, which was laid last week, is 
the work of Mr. W. Wainwright, sculptor, of 
Colwyn. The architects are Messrs. Douglas, 
Minshull, and Muspratt, of Chester. 

CHURCH HALL, BLAYDON. 

Messrs. Clark & 1 Moserop, of Darlington, are 
the architects for this hall, which is | 
erected at a cost of 2,700/. The hall wi 
tain a drill hall, billiard-room, classrooms, 
clubroom, etc., and on the fi floor is an 
assembly hall. seating 350 persons. The con- 
tractor for the work is Mr. H. Smith, of 


WATER SCHEME, GOUROCK. 

Mr. A. Leitch, of Glasgow, has been ap- 
pointed by the Gourock Town Council Engineer 
for the new water scheme at Daff Burn. The 
estimated cost of the work is 20,000/., and the 
reservoirs will be constructed at the junction 
of the Duff and Gilmet Burns. 

MARCONI WORKS AT CHELMSFORD. 

The new works at Chelmsford for the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company were 
opened on June 22. Messrs. Dunn & Watson 
were the architects. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Rebuilding Rising Sun public-house, Black- 
friars-road, 8.B. Building, corner of Holborn 

fa 


and Furniva Messrs. Rice & 
Sons, builders, 15, Stockwell-road, S.W. 
Alterations to Nos. 90 and 91, High-street, 
Deptford, 8.E., for the London, City, and 


Midland Bank, Ltd.; Mr. H. L. Holloway, 


builder, Church-street, Deptford, S.E. Exten- 
sive building, corner of Bryanston-street and 
Old Quebec-street, Messrs. Chinchen & 


Co., builders, Harrow-road, Kensal Green, W. 
Additions to Lord Elphinstone’s Mansion, 6, 
Upper Brook-street, W.; Mr. W. H. Winder, 


architect, 48, Bedford-row, W.C. Warehouse 
for Midland Furnishing Company, Gough- 
street, W.C.; Me: Worley & Turner, archi- 


tects, Avenue-chambers, Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C. Elementary school, Isleworth, W.; Mr. 


G. I. Carey, Council House, Hounslow. 
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NEW LIBRARY, STOCKWELL’ ORPHANAGE. 


On the 19th ult., on the occasion of the 
Annual Festival at Stockwell Orphanage, 
Clapham-road, the late Lord Mayor, Sir 


T. Vezey Strong, attended at the opening of 
the new library, which has just been comi- 
plted at the Orphanage. The architect is Mr. 
Robert Milnes, P.A. 


CADETS’ HEADQUART 


WANDSWORTH. 


It is proposed to erect new headquarters for 
the National Naval Cadets on an island 
in the Wandsworth-road. 
is 18,000 sq. ft., 
100 ft. 


site 
ite 


The area of the 
the frontage to the road heir 
The estimated cost of the scheme is 
and the building is to be designed 
. Marcus Houghton. 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, PLYMOUTH. 


A new hall is to be erected for the Plymouth 
Freemasons, from the designs of Mr. W. A. 


Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Plymouth, 
and the building will include a lodge-room 
50 ft. by 26 ft. to hold 250; a_refectory, 


kitchen, cloa 


The builder 


k arid retiring rooms. 


is Mr. F, Wakeham. 
TRADE NEWS. 
Under the direction of Mr. George H. Sands, 
architect, Lisburn, the “ Boyle” tem of 


ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 
patent “air-pump ” ventilators and air inlets, 
has been applied to the Infirmary wards, 
Lisburn Union Workhouse, Lisburn. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Av the last mecting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building ‘Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Camberwell, North.t—Erection of an iron 
and glass shelter at a building known as the 
Grand Hall, Camberwell New-road, Camber- 
well (Mes: F. Matcham & Co. for Mr. 
F. W. Purcell).—Refused. 

Chelsea.—Temporary wood and iron building 
on the southern side of Elm Park-road, Chelsea 
(Rev. R. H. Keable).—Consent. 

Deptford.—Shed of a temporary character 
at the rear of No. 56, Pepys-road, New Cross, 
next to Musgrove-road (Mr. J. G. Kennard).— 


Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Temporary wood and glass 
shelter at the rear of No. 14, Heathlands-road, 
Stol Newington (Mr. F. W. Rhodes).— 


Consent. 

Hackney, North.—-Iron staircase in front of 
a warehouse building on the northern side of 
Barrett’s-grove, Hackney, eastward of Cre 
ington-road (Mr. J. H. Storrar for Mess 
Van den Burgh).—Refused. 

Hackney, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 95, Rushmore-road, Lower Clapton (Mr. 
J. Codrington for Mr. T. Webb).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.—Temporary wood and iron 
office building and a wooden signboard at 
premises on the the northern side of King- 


street, Hammersmith, between Nos. 318 and 
324 (Mr. J. B. Pinchbeck).—Consent. 


Hampstead.—Iron and glass shelter in front 
of ‘White Friars,” Chislett-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. N. M. Shimberg):—Consent. 

Kensington, South—Building of a temporary 
character at the rear of No. 10, Pitt-street, 


Kensington, next to Gordon-place (Mr. C. F. 
Rey).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Temporary wood and 
iron building at the rear. of No. 98, Palace 
Gardens-terrace, Kensington (Messrs. Hum- 
phrey Consent. 


Lewisham.t—Temporary wooden shed upon 
a site on the south-eastern side of Boveney- 
road, Lewisham (Messrs. Bingham & Broughton 
for the Forest-nill Wesleyan Church Lawn 
Tennis Club).—C onsent, 

Marylebone, Hast.—Temporary 
glass bookstall at the 
railway-station, abutting upon Finchley-road 
and Queen’s-road, St. Marylebone (Mess 
W. H. Smith & Son).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Wood and iron building in front 
of No. 128, Norwood-road, Norwood (Mr. E. 
Carr for M . Haley).—Refused. 

Peckham.—Temporary shed in front of No. 
10, Harders-road, Peckham (Mr. EH. H. Whit- 
ing).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, 


wood and 
Marlborough-road 


South.—Retention of adyertise- 


ment hoardir abutting t.pon . Euston-road, 
Mabledon-place, and Bidborough-street, St. 
Paneras (Mr. Walter Hill’s Billposting De 


pa eee Ltd.).—Consent, 

Pancras, South.—Hrection of an iron and 
ae shelter at the entrance to No. 36, 
Tottenham-court-road, St. Pancras (Messrs. 


O. C. Hawkes, Ltd.).—Refused. 
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Strand.t—Ivon and glass shelter at 
entrance to Nos. 1 and 2, ena ‘ 
No. 1, Wardour-street (Messrs. Emden, 

& Co. for Mr. H. Appenrodt). ee 

Wandsworth.—One-story wooden motor-ho 
of a temporary character at No. 14, Hop 
road, Streatham (Mr. H. Huber).—Consent 

Wandsworth.—One-story building at the r 
of No. 36, atham-hill, Streatham ( 
W. H. Edwards).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Greenwich.—Addition at the rear of 
“Royal Standard” public-house, Vanbr 

E Blackheath, next to St. John’s-r 


n> 


ux for Messrs. Courage & Co., Ltd. 
“Hackney, North.—Building on the south 
side of Springfield, Upper ‘Clapton, eastiw 
St Ne: 0) Goringiold’ (Mr al “Bicol tae 


Mr. A. HE. Ring).—Consent, — 
Kensington, South.—Additions to the pe 


at No 16, Cromwell-crescent, Kensington ( 
C. BE. Wilkinson).—Consent. 


Lewisham.—t houses on the eastern | 
of Honor Oak-road, Lewisham (M FE. 
Rosser for Mr, T. Turner).—Consent. 
Paddington, South.—Addition to the exisi 
one-story portion of Nos, 90-92, Westbow: 
Paddington (Messrs. G. Billi 
t, & Co.).—Consent. 
George, Hanover-square. — Project 
in front of No. 45, New Bond-street, 
eoree’ Hanover-square (Messrs. Lemaitre 
Consent. 
St. George, 


groy 


Hanover-square. — Projeci 
iron and glass sign in front of the ‘ Wine 
Castle”? public-house, Vauxhall Bridge-r 
St. George, Hanover-square (Booth’s Distill 
Ltd.).—C Yonsent. 

Strand.—Projecting sign at No. 5a, Coven 
street (Mi s. F. Sage & Co. Ltd., for Mes 
Marcovitch & Co., Ltd.).—C ‘onsent. 

Wandsworth.—Hrection of two houses on 
south-western side of Upper Richmond-re 


Putney Nevinson & Newton for ] 
Leucha Jonsent. 

Woolwich.—Wrection of a one-story shop 
front of 173, Plumstead Common-road, W 
wich (Mr. W. Pearman for Mr. B. Dallad 
—Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Bermondsey.—Erection of an addition at 
rear of the ‘‘Prince Alfred ’’ beerhouse, 

Alfreton-street, Southwark (Messrs. Pu 
& Puryis for the Commercial Brewer 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Retention of a one-story buile 
at the rear of No, 16, Old Town, Clapl 
(Mr. i. H. Henry for Colonel W. Bowe 
sent. 
Kensington, 
Holland-park, 
EW 
Consent. 

Poplar.—Erection of a building at No 
Orchard-place, Po lar (Mr. C. Living. 
for the Thames Sack and Bag Company, Ti 
—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Hrection of a_ built 
upon a site abutting upon Cathedral. 
Winchester-square, London Bridg: 
Matts for the Proprietors of Hay’s 
Consent. 

Strand. 


South.—Greenhouses at 
with a boundary 
Currey for Mr. W. F. 


No 
fence ( 
Fladgate 


W har 


—Erection of a projecting shor 
front of . 8 and 9, Sherwood-street. W 
minster (Mr. A. H. Attwater for Mr, 
Woolfe).—Consent. 
Walworth.—Brection of 


an addition to 


Johr Church, Larcom-street, Walw 
Greenaway & Newberry for the 1 
—Consent. 
Cubical Mxtent, 
Peckham.—Additional cubical extent 


of a garage 
Nunhead-lane, 
Nunhea 
for the N 
Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Proposed addition __ bety 
blocks P and K at the premises of Messrs 
Southwell & Co.. Ltd.. Bermondsey-wall 


addition to abut u 
and a roadway leading ou 
-lane, Peckham (Mr A. Lansd 
National Steam Car naan Ltd 


Jacob-street, Rot therhithe (Mr. W. T. Wa 
for Messrs. C. Southwell & Co. Ltd 
Refused. 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Projectt 

Hampstead.—Re-erection of Lower Lo 
Branch-hill, Hampstead (Mr. J. Hudson 
Mr. H. C. Braun).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Hampstead.—Krection of a 
suummer house at the rear of N 
avenue, Hampstead, next to Well 
Hampton & Sons, Lid., for Mr. 

Consent, 


tempo: 


2, Fe 


A. Kilver 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildin 


Marylebone, West.—Alterations and 
erection of an additional story at No. 
shester-square, St. Marylebone (Mr, 


Martin for Sir Anthony Bowlby).—Consen 


| Jury 5; 1912. | 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Westmin Vood, iron, and tile covering 

ladders in front of tho premises of the 

my and Navy Co-operative 

Iciety, Ltd., Regency-street, Westminster 
FJ. Barrett). —Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
Whelsea.—Uniting of Nos. 165, 166, and 167, 
pane- reet, Chelsea (Mess Slaughter & 
‘in, Ltd., for Messrs. C. Hammond, Ltd.).— 
sent. 

Holborn.—Double doors of special con: 
min lieu of double iron doors 
i division walls at the premises of M 
mmage’s, Ltd., Leather-lane, Holborn (Fir 
oof Doors, Ltd., for M Gamage’s, Ltd.). 
Consent. 

Holborn. —Uniting of Nos. 106 and 107, Hist 
plborn, with premises at the rear upon the 
e of Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Bag street, Holborn 


C. Waymouth).—Consent. 
EMisingion, South,— 
| Emperor’ 
wkin: 
pe 


Jniting of Nos. 27 and 
ute, Kensington (Mr. A. 


ham.—Uniting of Nos. 5 and 6, Talbot- 
Blackheath, northward of Blackheath- 
H. 


le (Messrs. R. Coles & Sons for Mr. 
eth. 1w).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Formation of openi 
the rty wall between Nos. 75 and 7 
gh-strect, St. Marylebone, at the ground and 
He floor levels (Mr. A. J. Hopkins).—Consent, 
the recommendations.marked + are contrary 


‘the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
uncils concerned. 


its 


30JECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


iBERDEEN.—Warehouse for Mes Dunning 
n & Co., jewellery manufacturers (2,300: 
ssts. Wilson & Walker, architects 181a, 
‘eet, Aberdeen. 

1 extensions to Royal 
2, Mr. R. J. Mordie,, Lord 
yor of Belfast, Treasurer of Building Fund. 
senfieldside.—Hospital (9, 5002.) ; Mr. J: §. 
ae builder, Back Spring- terrace, North 


sigein Hill—Rebuilding Black Horse Hotel 
851.); Mr. C. A. 3ulley, builder, Willow- 
ve, Chislehurst, Kent. 

slackburn. —Rebuilding tower of. Mill Hill 
ch (1,200.); Mr. J. T. Hanshaw, archi- 
Blackburn, 
Sancepeth Collie: 
H. Armory, builde 
,» Co. Durham. 
wancepeth  (Durham).—School _(4,0007.) ; 
- W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Hall. 
tham. 

harleston (Baildon).—Extension of works 
cere: Wilkinson & Newsholme, wool 


—Thirty houses; Mr. 
Lydia-street, Welling- 


Pettenhand. —Extensions to premises, New- 
et, for the Hoffmann Manufacturing Com- 
y, Ltd., cycle fittings manufacturers. 
hester. — Extensions to infirmary (40,0007.) ; 
Governors. 

hester-le-street (Durham).—School (5,00072.) ; 

_ W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Hall, 
ham. 

hinley.—School; Mr. E. W. Small, Shire 
il, Derby. 

leadon. —Boys’ home (2,7401.) 
son, builder, Whitburn. 
leckheaton.— dditions to foundry, Wharfe 
rks, for Mes. P. & C. Garnett, Ltd 
on waste machinery manufacturers; 
sts. R. Castle & Son, architects, Cleck- 
ton. Outbuildings at chemical works for 
sts. Howarth & Howarth. 
lydebank.—Extension of works of Messrs. 
n Brown & Co., Lid., shipbuilders (7, USM, 


; Mr. W. D. 


olley weston (Stamford). — Residence 
07.); Mr. Owen CG. Little, architect, s, 
ford- row, W.C. 


public abattoir; Mr. 
, Surveyor, Town Hall, 


owes. Additions to sawmills, Vectis 
rks, for Messrs. W. White & Sons, steam 
: 28, High-road, Cowes, 
houses (2,9002.);_ Mr. 
y Cras, builder, 96, Osbaew street, Peter- 
ugh. 
almuir. —Klxtensions at yard of Messrs. 
liam Beardmore & Co. ipbuilders. 
arey Lever (Bolton).—Extensions to mill 
107.); Messrs. T. E. Smith & Son, archi- 
, Central-chambers Fold-street, Bolton. 
evizes.—Picture pala Mr, G. Chandler, 
itect, Maidstone, Mi W. E. Chivers & 
builders, 29, Sheep- street, Devizes. 
ewsbury.-Additions at workhouse; Mr. 
W. _Hanstock, architect, Branch-road, 
ey, Yorks. Fire-station, Lancashire and 
shire Railway Company, Goods-yard ; 


Jee, also | our list of Gonpetiaens) Contracts, 
on another page. 
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Mr. H. Dearden, Surveyor, Town Hall, Dews- 
bur, 
Droylsden.—One thousand houses for the 
Alderdale Estate Company, Ltd., Droylsden. 
Dudley.—Tar_macadam plant buildings 
(5352.) ; . William Deeley, builder, New- 
road, Cinder-bank, Netherton, Dudley 
plan has been passed for five houses in 
Rollason-road for Mr. J. E. Watchorn. 
Durrington. — Church  (5,000/.); Me: 
Hyde & Son, architects, Hrriswell-r. 
Worthing. 
Easington.—One hundred houses for the 
ngton Coal Company, Ltd., 26, John- 
rland, 
The following plans have been 
ete., Bolton-road, for Mr. 
Henry Co. F. G. Cooke, architect ; 
Messrs. M. Martin & Sons, builder 
tions to “De Stuteville,” 
B._ Stevens, builde 
architect. Addition, “F 
road, for Mr. E, M. Pa Mr. 
Jphill, builder. Three hous Whitley- road, 
for Mr. W. R. Albury; Mr. W. R. Box, 
hitect; Mr. A. Avard, builder. Addition 
Ranby,” ea road, for Mr, M. 
spherson: Mr. F. G. Cooke, ‘architect, Six 
Rineaete a for Mr. J. T. Miller; 
Miller & Sclmes, builders. 
plan has been passed for a 
> omwell-road, Patricrofi, for the 
Rev. R. Pr ratts. 
Elgin.—Public baths, Lossie Green; Mr. 
architect, 149, High-street, Elgin. 
gh.—Children’s home, Parterfield 
and Crewer roads  (8,500J. Mrs RS ae 
Cameron, architect, “street, Edin- 
Picture house, y-road (3,000L.) ; 
A. T. Goodwin, architect, 12, Queen- 
street, Edinburgh. Extension to Georgie Mills 
Messrs. G. Lid., glue manu- 


es 


ad, 


mehissul ates 


(2, anna 
Exmouth. 
kk & Son, 
43-6, Preston- anes: Messrs. W. 

architects, Bedford-circus, 
New Capital and Counties Ban! 


house fa eer Me 
factur 


Mr. §. Dobell,, hitect, Queer 

Exmouth blic hall; 
architect, steed Provincial Bank- chambers, 
Exmouth. 


Fairfield —School, Oak 5 
Wright & Hamlyn, Warrington. 
Fence Houses (Co. Thea) — School 
(1, aN Mr. W. R. Stafford, builder, Sunder- 
and 

Fishpools (Bristol)—Memorial hall (2,0002.) ; 
Mr. J. Maynard Froud, architect, 1, St. 
Stephen’s-chambers, Baldwin-street stol. 
Fitzwilliam—Twenty-seven houses for the 
Hemsworth Collie Company. 

Fleetwood.—Twelve hou etc., Walmsley: 
street; Messrs. J. W. Mason & Son, 72, 
Milton-str Fleetwood. 

Foots Cray.—Alterations and’ additions to 
premises for the Bromley and Crays Co- 
operative Society. 


truction of buildings 
at Ben Bevis Distille Mr. J. G. Falconer, 
architect, Fort William. 

Garstang.—Board-room and Council offices 


(2,2007. . Collinson & Sons, archi- 


neral Post Office; Mr. W. 
architect, Newlyn, Bitterne Park. 
Southampton. 

Glasgow.—Extensions to foundry of Messrs. 
James Howden & Co., boiler manufacturer: 
(12, 0007.) ; Messrs. Bryden & Robertson, archi- 
ects, 147, Bath-street, Glasgow. r 
Sauchiehall-street — (4,5001.) 
& Sale, architects, Smith’s Bank- 
-place, Derby. 

Pat sh church " (1,2002.); the 


ge shed, Albert-harbour, for 
Canal. & Co., shipbuilders, Arthur- 

street, ‘Greenock. 

dlow Rebuilding 

mes, builder 

well-road, Hastbourne. 


rish church; 


75, Tides- 


Hamilton B.). — School; Hope- street 
(15,0007.); Mr. Gavin Patersc 
Cadzow-street, _ Hamilton. Picture 


(2,0007.); Mr. George Kay, 78, Quarry-street, 
Hamilton. 
Hauxton (Cambridge). 
Mr. H. H. Dunn, architect, 
ver-street, Lincoln. 
(4,2221.); Messrs. Sibeon 
Brothe ilders, Brynford-street, Holywell. 
(25,0002); Mr. H. T 
Hare, 3, Hart-street, B.C. School (25,0002.) : 
Mr. irst, architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
h.—Works (about 20,0002.) off Had. 
for the Diesel Engine Company, 


1001 (4,0007.) ; 
t. Peter’s Church- 


Keighley.—Buildings for the West Yorkshire 
Bank, Ltd., Pri eet, Halifax. 

Kilmalcolm.—Additions to 1 ansion House, 
Auchenbothie Mains (2, 3502.); Mr. Charles R. 
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intosh, architect, 257, West George-strect, 
ow. 
lochleven.—School (250 places); 
Monae architect, Oban. 
airdsland. —Extensions to school (2,0007.) ; 
Kikinkliecs School Board, 
Tinnent 


Mr. K. 


: fins 
Sladen M 
arles Kershaw, Ltd. 

sues d school, Tennyson- road (450 
. W. Hoyle, Town H all, Luton. 
Mes Ellis, Son, 


Lynton. 
Bow den, a 


& 


Borg, engineer, Grosvenor-place, 


(North Riding, Yorks). — Hall 
(5, ‘0000.) Mr. J. Houfe, architect, Albert- 
street, Harrc e, 

Middlesbrough—Bank and picture hall; 
rbe, architect, 43, Albert-road, 


Monaghan.—Fifty-three houses __ (9,2751.); 
5 yor, Rural District Council Offices, 
lan. 
nd.—Picture theatre, Pollock-street 
(2,000/.) Messrs. A. V. Wilson & Co., archi- 
tects, 11, Merry-street, Motherwell, 
‘ tions and additions to 
: for Rochkey, Li: 
ul headquarters for 5th Devon Regi- 
ment; Messrs. Ellis, Son, & Bowden, archi- 
tects, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

New! ng.—Institute (2,0002.); Mr. C. F. 
Murphy, architect, Newgate-street, Morpeth. 

Newport (Mon).—Extensions to National 
ovineial Bank; Mr. Henry J. Griggs, archi- 
i Metropolitan Bank-chambers, Com- 
l-street, Newport. 

Northampton.—The following plans have 
been pass Four new roads, Wantage 
Estate No. 2, “for the Northampton Town and 
County Benefit Building Society; new Cattle 
ee Cattle Ma ‘ot-road, for 
‘ Phipps & Co., Ltd.; three houses, 
Senaibahees road, for Mr, Glenn. Plans 
have been lodged as follows :—Warehouse, 

>-street, for Messrs. Jelleyman & Sons; 
cinematograph hall, Kettering-road, for Mr. 
C._ Robinson. 

Northfleet.—Factory for the Thames Metal 

Company. 


church hall —_(1,8502.) ; 
& Cook, architects, 13, 
. sabe, Paisl 
Portrie (N.B.).—Buildings at St. Kilda Lodge 
(2,0002.); Mr, R. J. McBeth, architect, Queen 
House, Inverness 
Radcliffe. —Hlectricity sub-station (9532.) ; 
Mes W. Rigby, Litd., builders, Darbyshire- 
street, t, Radeliffe 

xirls’ home, Lawford-road; Mr. 
endred, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 


Salford.—A plan has been passed for altera- 
tions and additions to the Empre Electric 
Theatre, Church- street, Pendleton, for the 


Reren hospital (3, NE Ma ewe 
ave, architect, 33, Catherine-street, 


Lime 
Shipley, Yorks. 
lane, for the Scott 
Manningham-lane, Bradford ; 
Barker & Sons, archite 


ng. works Hirst- 
Company, 

rs. Thomas 
Midland Bank- 


S, 
chambers, Bradford. Picture theatre: Mr. H. 
Booth, architect, 42. Regent-street, Haslingden. 
Shirley (Southampton). — Prop: d  fire- 


Mr. J. Crowther, En- 
Southampton. 

to school (2,1507.) ; 
& Marr, architects, 16, 
Aberdeen. 
School, Devonshi 
Town Hall, Smethw 
on.—Plans have been ‘pe ssed as 
es houses, St. James’ P. 
 & A. Richards ; alterations and 
a, Blighmont Lodge, Millbrook- 
road, for Messrs. Weston & Burnett: eight 
houses, Portswood-road, for Mr. F. W. Young, 
jun.; four houses, Oak Tree-road, for Mr. 
7. H. Masters. A plan has been lodged for 
ations and Iditions at Crown Hoel, 
High-street, Shirley, for Mr. C. H. Brightiff 
St. Neots.—Rebuilding paper mills: Resi- 


station (1,000/.) ; 
i r, Town Hall, 


oad; Mr 


Smethwick. 
A. H. Sear 


dent Er Si. Neots Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Lt Neots. 
Sunderland.—Primitive Methodist church; 


MiG) Dawe Phillipson, itect, Murton- 
chambers, Grai r tle-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. R. Mor r, Felling-on-Tyne, 
Thedwastre——Housing scheme; Mr. Ains- 
worth Hunt, architect, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Troon.—Church, Bentinct-drive (1,2007.), for 
the Rev. J. V. Hammond, Rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Ayr. 
Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
five houses, Hartington-road, for Messrs. 
Brewer, § , & Brewer. 
W. : ight houses (1,354.); Messrs. 
Wilkinson & Co., builders, Wisbech. 
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“Penrose,” Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Messrs. Johnson & Boddy, Architects. 


HOUSE AT BEACONSFIELD, 
BUCKS. 

Tis house, built for Dr. E. Clarke-Cohen, 
stands on a fine site on the main road from 
Beaconsfield to Penn. 

The instructions given to the architects 
by the client were that they should plan a 
house with reception-rooms of given dimensions 
and that the roof should on no account cut 
into any of the bedrooms. 

Externally the house is built of hollow 
first floor, faced with dark-red. 
local brie Above the first floor level the 
work is built solid and covered with smooth 
ent. The roofs are bearded and covered 
tiles. The dining-room is 
finished with beamed ceiling, ete. The whole 
of the woodwork in this room is of American 
whitewood and isstained and finished mahogany. 
The doors of reception-rooms are oak Gilmour 
doors. The floors of reception-rooms and hall 
are pitch-pire wood blocks, all stained and 
polished. 

The house is fitted up with radiators heated 
with hot.water from a bviler in the basement 
under consulting-rooms. 

The radiators and boiler were from Messrs. 
Messengers; the steel casements from Messrs. 
Humphries, Jackson, & Ambler, Ltd.; the 
mantels and stoves from the Standard Range 
Company; the kitchener and sanitary fittings 
from Messrs. Froy & Son, Ltd. ; and the water- 
softening apparatus from Messrs. Maignens. 

The builder was Mr. Froude, of 
Beaconsfield, and the work was carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Johnson & Boddy, architects, of 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C., and 
Beaconsfield and Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

——_—_+-@--___- 
THE INSTITUTION OF 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS: 


STRUCTURES OF THE FUTURE IN 
RELATION TO AVIATION. 


A mertine of this Institution was held on 
the, 12th ult., at the London Aerodrome, 
Hendon, N.W., when the following papers were 
presented for discussion: “The Structures 
of the Future in Relation to Aviation,” by 
Mr. Horace Cubitt, A.R.IB.A., P.A.S.1., and 
“Some Suggestions for By-laws and Regula- 
tions in Relation to Aviation,” by Mr. B. 
Wyand, Secretary of the Institution. 

Tn the course of his paper Mr. Cubitt said “‘the 
buildings — workshops and aeroplane-sheds— 
a’ at present constructed, seemed to be of 
a‘somewhat temporary character, the enclosures 
being of wood studding covered either with 
boarding or corrugated iron, and the roofs 


being light corrugated iron structures. This 
is only natural. In the early stages of any 
industry it is bad policy to erect buildings 
of too permanent a character, as it is very 
probable that a short experience will show 
that considerable alterations in planning 
and arrangement are required. But in course 
of time, when the twin industries of aeroplane 
construction and aerial transit are estab- 
lished as large factors in our national industrial 
programme, buildings of this slight construction 
will not suffice. 
Forms of Construction. 

When consideration is given to the form 
which this permanent construction will take, 
it is, however, a question whether plain brick- 


~ work will hold its own, or whether it will have 


to give place to one of the more modern forms 
of construction. As regards the aviation 
workshops, these, in common with new work- 
shops of other kinds, may very probably be 
constructed of a steel skeleton filled in with 
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brickwork, ¥or offthat new combination 
mate! 5 nforced concrete. Aerople 
sheds, necessarily being, it is presumed, ¢ 
story buildings of moderate height, will haa 
lend themselves to steel-frame constructi 
but it would appear that reinforced cone1 
is particularly suitable for structures of 1 
characte: Experience in connexion with 
new General Post Office, and elsewhere, 

shown that reinforced concrete is particule 
suitable for buildings requiring large aa 
of unencumbered floor space. Therefore it r 
be assumed that it will in due course be larg 
adopted for the construction of aerop! 
sheds, particularly if it is possible, as I bei 
now to be the case, to form waterti 
this material without asphalt or any ot 
kind of covering, 

One spe constructional point in the de: 
of aeroplane-sheds, whether buildings of 
present size or those of the much gre 
proportions which we may expect to see 
the future, appears to be the doors or shut 
to close the necessarily large main openit 
At the London Aerodrome the construe 
of the various aeroplane-sheds will be § 
to have exe 1 considerable ingem 
in the design of the wooden doors. It is evic 
that if the ordin: practice of making 
folding doors to the main opening of a stru 
were adopted in the case of an aeroplane- 
such doors would, on account of the gi 
size of the opening, be most unwieldy, and 
task of manipulating them in a gale of y 
would be positively dangerov Hence 
need for doors or shutters which can be fol 
into several sections. While such a contrive 
as that of having wooden shutters with vert 
pivots sliding in the grooved iron bars at 
top and bottom of the opening may be effie 
enough to warrant its occasional adop 
in permanent buildings, it seems probable t 
in the best class of work, steel rolling shut 
similar to those adopted in tramcar-sheds 
be employea. Such shutters need not be 
large widths, and would thus cause no diffie 
in operation, while the advantage of having 
shutters entirely out of the way when no 
use is very evident. 

A further important constructional p 
which doeg not occur in modern aeropl: 
sheds, but may be anticpated in future + 
structions, is the obtaining of large floor s} 
with the absolute minimum of columns 
stanchions. At present the aeroplanes in 
are comparatively small—that is, comp: 
with those we may expect in the future— 
it is not, I believe, customary to put a nun 
of aeroplanes in one shed. But, in due cot 
when an enterprise with such a title as 
London Aerobus Company is in full sw 
each building at the company’s depdts 
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ibtless be constructed to contain a consider- 
lenumber of aerobuses, and with these vehicles 
seeding by many times the size of a modern 
lane it will be necessary to keep the floor 
xce almost entirely free from columns. To 
2ct this with due regard to economy will 
b be easy, but probably by a skilful use 
reinforced concrete the problem will be 
isfactorily solved. 

[hus far the structures considered have been 
se for important aeroplane enterprises. 
with the development of the science of 
ing, it is to be anticipated that before very 
i venturous spirits will be seized with the 
ire of discarding their motor-cars for aero- 
ines, and an aeroplane-shed will be a necessary 
nplement to the outbuildings of a well- 
nipped house. The only special question 
ich appears to arise in connexion with such 
yuilding is the provision of a sufficient space 
starting in front of the shed, it being an 
viously difficult matter to “‘take wiog” 
the middle of a street of ordinary width, 
yuld such be allowed, as it probably will not 

by the responsible authority. 


Town Landing Stages. 


[he subject of the structures to be erected 
workshops for the manufacture of and as 
ds for the housing of aeroplanes makes 
great demands on the imagination. Struc- 
es of this kind already ex as a guide, and 
any case the uses to which the buildings 


to be put are not such as to nec te 
striking departures in consteuction. When 


landing stages to be erected in large towns 
considered a more difficult case for specu- 
on occurs. That such landing stages will 
necessary is almost self-evident. As soon 
the risk associated with aeroplane flights 
| been reduced to a reasonable minimum 
present prohibition of flying over towns 
| be removed, or at any rate modified so as to 
made applicable only to the central portions. 
ce town arrival and departure stations will 
nire to be formed in populous districts 
sre land is of considerable value, it will be 
nancial impossibility to provide open spaces 
ground level of sufficient area to enable 
oplanes to descend and ascend without 
ning the risk of coming into contact with 
adjoining buildings. Hence the necessity 
landing stages a little above the level of 
buildings. 
Vhen I came to give a little direct attention 
the subject of the design and construction 
these landing stages for aeroplanes I found 
n self-analysis that such impressions as I 
n possessed had been formed by the perusal 
a few works of authors of “futurist” 
lencies, who, in writing of the wonders of 
ming century, had given free rein to their 
gination, regardless of the result—so long 
it was sufficiently extraordinary. Landing 
yes, as thus described, were to be gaunt 
1 structures with legs, like small Liffe] 
ers, dominating the country for miles around, 
making our ordinary buildings look 
é pigmies beside them. ‘There is no reason, 
ever, to think that we are coming to this, 
the first place, we are not likely to get 
ased steel structures, standing in the midst 
rdinary buildings, Local authorities would 
lly allow them because of the risk to 
ining buildings by their collapse in the event 
u fire. Also we are not in ordinary cases, 
ink, going to have stages consisting merely 
egs and a platform like a derrick. If, as 
ns certain, tall landing stages are to be 
ted in districts were land is very valuable, 
vill obviously be desirable to utilise the 
below the landing stage—i.e., to erect 
nary buildings upon it. But if the site is 
red, and the buildings and the landing stage 
to be erected at the same time, the question 
at once arise, Why not form them as one 
cture ? If this is done, it will be obviously 
aste of space to provide separate legs for 
landing stage, as such stage can be easily 
sorted on the walls or other enclosures 
he building. Thus, prosaic as it may seem, 
aeroplane landing stage of the future 
probably be nothing more than a large 
lofty building with a flat roof, on which 
from which the aeroplanes will alight and 
wt. Lifts will, of course, be provided 
1 the landing-stage to the street level. 
necessary waiting-rooms, etc., in con- 
on with the aviation service will be placed 
he top story, and the lower stories let as 
38 or for trade purposes. 
may be asked, how big are such aviation 
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buildings likely to bo? 
present-day size probably a landing stage 
80 ft. to 90 ft. in width and about 200 ft. long 
would suffice to provide both departure and 
arrival platforms side by side. But with the 
machines increased very considerably in size 
so as to be able to carry a fair number of pas- 
sengers, it would seem that an area of at least 
209 ft. by 200 ft.—nearly that of the Selfridge, 
building, Oxford-street—would be required. 
Then there is the question of height. The 
ordinary limit of height for London buildings 
is 80 ft. to the top of the parapet plus two 
stories in the roof, which results in a height of, 
roughly, 100 ft. from the street level to the 
ridge of the roof. Having regard to the de- 
sirability of being above all roof eddies, it 
would seem that the landing stage level should 
be about 120 ft. or 130 ft. above the street. 
This may appear an excessive height in a 
position where the surrounding buildings are 
comparatively low, but except in a case where 
the immediately adjacent ground and buildings 
are in the ownership, or by some means are under 
the control, of the body erecting the landing 
stage, it will be a questionable policy to erect 
a stage of less than this height. For, if such 
is done, there will always be the risk of its 
utility being jeopardised by the erection of 
new buildings, or the reconstruction of existing 
ones, to the legal limit of height. 

As regards the form of construction to be 
adopted, neither brickwork nor stonework are 


With aeroplanes of 


suitable, if economy is a consideration. Both 
steel and reinforced concrete po great 
advantages over the older forms of construction 


in the case of the erection of lofty building 
As to which of these two forms of constructic 
a properly encased steel frame or a scientifically- 
designed arrangement of steel and concrete— 
is likely to be adopted it is hard to say. 
Probably both forms will find their supporters. 
A great deal has lately been written in praise 
of reinforced conerete, but the advantges of a 
steel frame for a lofty structure must not on 
this account be overlooked. 

Although it would doubtless be desirable 
for all aeroplane landing stages to be erected 
and controlled by municipal bodies, it is not 
unlikely that in many districts recourse will be 
had to vrivate enterprise. The persons re- 
sponsible for the erection of the first landing 
stages will naturally be men with ideas a 
little in advance of those of the general public, 
and leadiag members of municipal bodies 
are hardly able to move in advance of 
public opinion. The need for private enterpri 
therefore arises. Possibly in due course some 
of the existing transport companies may think 
it worth while to run aeroplane services in 
connexion with their other enterprises, in 
which case they would presumably themselves 
erect landing stages. Or enterpr i 
viduals in control of other commercial concerns 
may, with an eye to advertisement and in- 
creased business, take the iniative by erecting 
a landing stage in connexion with their premises, 
recouping themselves for part of their expense 
by the receipts obtained from the landing 
dues. The number of landing stages to be 
erected in any locality will be within the dis- 
cretion of the local authority, as the consent 
of such body will require to be obtained to 
the erection of the stages if such exceed, as 
apparently they must do, the legal limit of 
height of ordinary buildings. 


Situation of Aviation Structures. 


A treatment of the aviation structures of 
the future is hardly complete without some 
reference to the situations in which they are 
likely to be erected. Having regard to the 
great distances that aeroplanes are able to 
cover in a few minutes, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the sheds for the storage of the 
machines will be erected in the extreme outer 
suburbs of our towns, where land can be pur- 
chased at very little above agricultural value. 
The workshops will doubtless adjoin the sheds, 
but, of course, there will need to be a workshop 
or two in the heart of a town, so that urgent 
repairs can be dealt with without delay. ‘The 
landing stages in towns of ordinary size will 
doubtless be erected in the centre of the inner 
commercial districts, It will then be possible 
for business men to come direct to their offices 
from country districts some twenty-five or 
thirty miles out in the short space of half an 


hour. In very large cities, in London especially, 
it is questionable whether the responsible 
authorities will not do well, for reasons of 


public safety and convenience, to reserve a 
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small area in the extreme centre of the com- 
mercial districts within which flying is pro- 
hibited, the landing stages in such cases being 


erected intervals along the boundary line 
enclosing such area. There is a good desl to 
be said for such a restriction. 


As an illustration of what is likely to take 
place when—it may be twenty years, it will 
certainly not be fifty years—aeroplane transit 
is established as one of the ordinary forms 
of locomotion let London be considered. 
As regards the housing of the aeroplanes, the 
necessary buildings will probably be erected, 
for the most part, well outside the present 
county area. The land on the south of the 
Thames beyond Woolwich will probably be 
found to be especially suitable for the erection 
of aeroplane sheds and workshops, as it is 
cheap, and materials, machinery, ete., may be 
conveyed to it by water. The question of 
the situation of the landing stages in the inner 
districts of London is a very attractive one 
for speculative thought. If flying is to be 
allowed without restriction over the whole 
of London, the obvious position for the principal 
landing stages will be alone the Oxford-street 
and Holborn route, from the Marble Arch to 
the Bank and on to Aldgate, this being the 
backbone of business London. The Strand 
route, from Piceadilly-cireus to the Bank, 
being next in importance, would, of course, be 
similarly served. But it is very questionable 
whether the erection of landing. stages in the 
very centre of London should be allowed, 
‘I'he thought of fleets of aeroplanes converging 
on « landing stage av thé Bank hardly suggests 
security. ‘The tangle of traffic at the ground 
level at this point is sufficiently bad without 
the introduction of a further tangle in the air, 
with ae police on point duty emulating the 
City police below. The reservation of a com- 
pacatively small area in the centre of London 
for ordinary surface and underground transit 
would tend to prevent any congestion of 
aeroplane traffic, with its obvious c1eat dancers 
and probable injurious effect on the subjacent 
locality. Such an area might be bounded 
on the north by the Marylebone, Euston, and 
Pentonville s, on the west by a line following 
the ordinary omnibus route from Chapel-street 
vid the Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner to 
Victoria, and extended to Vauxhall Bridge. 
On the south the river would appear to constitute 
the natural boundary, and on the east a line 
could be arranged to extend from the City 
boundary adjoining the river, through Aldgate 
to the Angel, Islington. It will be seen that 
even with our present means of locomotion 
any part of central London can ‘be reached 
in less than ten minutes from some point 
on this suggested boundary line. The extra 
time in transit which such a restriction would 
involve is therefore comparatively trifling, 
and the little inconvenience would be y 
greatly outweighed by the advantage of having 
this clear area reserved in the centre of the 
metropolis. \ 

Experts are prone to differ, and on this 
question of the important aviation structures of 
the future every one who has a knowledge of 
the construction of building: as much of an 
expert as any one of his fellews. For we are al! 
on a level as being, at present, pure theor! 
on this subject. It is therefore by no means 
anticipated that the views here put forward 
will meet with general acceptance, but that 
useful and interesting divergences of opinion 
will arise in tne discussion. Although the 
problem is one which the allied professions 
of engineering and architecture will be required. 
to solve, yet very great interest will be taken 
in what the aviators themselves have to Saye 
For on this subject they may be e vected, 
if not to pay the piper, to have at least some 
voice in setting the tune.” 


a 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, REGENT’S 

We have been informed by Messrs, Thomas 
Lawrence & Sons, of Brackiiell, that the whole 
of the rubber bricks and the best hand-made 
and ‘hand-pressed sand-faced facings used in 
this building, illustrated last week, are of their 
well-known T.L.B. make. 

GANTRY, STAMFORD-STREET. 

In referring in our last week’s issue (p. 767) 
to the gantry in Stamford-street, erected in 
connexion with the new building for H.M. 
Stationery Office, it should have been stated 
that the structure was the work. of Messrs. 
Drew Bear, Perks, & Co., Ltd., of the 
Battersea Steel Works, 8.W., and not of the 
firm mentioned, 


ARK. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tsu usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 
i oan The Finance Committee recom- 


mended and it w: 
Borough Councils a 
for paving works; Hackney, 4,468/. for elec- 
tricity mains ; and Poplar, 20,000. for electricity 
undertaking. 

New Sessions House.—A report was brought 
up by the Local Government Committee m- 
mending that the existing court house at 
Newington be demolished and a new court 
house erected on the site and on adjacent land 
belonging to the Council; also that during the 
erection of the new court house the quarter 
sessions be held at Clerkenwell Sessions, which 
should be disposed of as soon as the new build- 
ing at Newington had been erected. The 
estimated cost of the new court house is 
100,0007. The Committee's , recommendation 
was adopted. 

Theatres, etc.—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee stated that they had received an 
application for a certificate accompanied by a 
drawing submitted by Messrs. Lovegrove & 
Papworth, for a cinematograph hall proposed 
to be erected at 100 and 102, High-street, 
Wandsworth. Drawings have also been 
submitted by Messrs. W. Woodward & Sons and 
Mr. G. W. Booth for a proposed erection of a 
cinematograph hall on a site in Regent-street, 
now partly occupied by the New Gallery 
Restaurant. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Av the fortnightly sitting of. the above 
Board, on Saturday, the following matters 
were dealt with:— r 

Long Reach Hospital.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board had forwarded an order authoris- 
jne the managers to carry out adaptation 
and fire-resisting works at the above hospital 
at a cost not exceeding 1,500/ 

Fountain Temporary Asylum.—lt was de- 
cided to forward to the Local Government 
Board for their approval, a plan for 
the adaptatioi of a portion of Block F at 
this Asylum for the purposes of a visitors’. 
yoom and recreation hall for patients, and of 
the remaining portion of the same block for 
an isolation ward. 


Tenders, — The tenders _ were 


following 
Medical Super- 


d:—Alterations to the H 
patient's house at the Northern Hospital ; 
Mr. W. §. Sharpin, Wellington Works, Bow, 
4791. Painting, repairs, etc., at the Downs 
School; Mr. W. Hussey, 32, Albert Halt- 
mansions, 8.W., 945. For engineers’, iron: 


mongery, and general stores, the tender of 
Messrs, Pryke & Palmer was accepted for 
218 items; that of Mess F. Bird & Co. for 
twenty-eight items ; and that of, Messrs. H. & 
OG. Davis & Co., for twenty-one items. ; 

Joyce Green HospitalApproval was given 
to the laying of granite tracks in Green- 
lane, Joyce Green Hospital, at an estimated 
cost of $10, and to the widening of other 
granite setts, at a cost of 4001. 


—_—_.-@-—_—_—__ 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


London Building Act Problems. 


A case before the Polico Magistrate at 
Greenwich was recently very shortly reported 
in the Zimes, in which a summons was taken 
out against a defendant for failing to give the 
District Surveyor for Deptford a notice under 
the London Building The case is so 
briefly reported that it is somewhat difficult to 
gather the facts, as it is not stated in what 
capacity the defendant was acting. It appears, 


that the work which was being carried 
i jon with the construc- 
tion of and that over this 
work it was admitted that the District 


Surveyor had no jurisdiction under the London 
Building Act, but that the summons was taken 
out because there was an excavation under or 
near the buildings—three houses in Malpas- 
road, Brockley—which it was the duty, of the 
District Surveyor to see filled in to his satis- 
faction. The magistrate convicted, but con- 
sented to state a case, so more information 
may be forthcoming as_to the facts of the 
case; but it may be useful to our readers if 
we indicate the provisions in the Building Art 
which apply in such cases. By sect. 164 the 
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London County Council may make by-laws, 
and one of the matters which is specified to 
be dealt with by by-law is The mode in 
which, and the materials with which, any 
excavation made within a line drawn outside 
the external walls of a house, building, or 
other erection, and at a uniform distance 
therefrom of 3 ft., shall be filled up.” 

The by-law provides that it shall be the 
duty of each District Surveyor, on receiving 
notice of the commencement of any house 
building, or other erection, or on his becoming 
aware that any house, building, or other 
erection is being proceeded with, or that any 
vation is being made within a line drawn 
outside the site of any house, building, or other 
erection, and within 3 ft, therefrom, to see 

° that any excavation be filled up with 
the material and in the manner specified by 
the foregoing by-laws. In the wording of the 
by-law it is to be observed that it contempl 
the Surveyor ‘‘ receiving notic: of the “ com- 
mencement of any house, etc.,”” but of his 


“becoming aware’’ of any excavation. Other 
by-laws in the same group only speak 
of notice being given and_ plans being 
deposited in connexion with the com- 
mencement, erection, re-erection, alteration, 
or addition of or to structures. Sect. 
145 of the Act provides for notice being 


given by the builder to the District Survey: 
“where a building, structure, or work” is 
about to be begun. There have been a great 
many decisions upon the meaning of the word 
“work”? in this section, but we are not aware 
of any decision applying it to connexions with 
a sewe 

Therefore, although it would be an offence 
to fill in an excavation contrary to the by-laws, 
i.e., otherwise than with the natural soil or 
with brick or dry rubbish, “or with other 
suitable material to be approved by the District 
Surveyor,” it is not clear that it is an offence 
not to give the District Surveyor notice, 
especially where the excavation is merely being 
filled in with the natural soil; and presumably 
where a Borough Council is laying a sewer, the 
question of excavations would have been 
brought to the notice of the District Surveyor, 
or he would have become aware of their 
necessity. The case, if it goes further, will 
be watched with interest. 


Negligence of Sub-Contractor’s Workmen. 


In our “Law Reports,” June 28, we pub- 
lished two cases in which builders or con- 
tractors were compelled to appeal from 
judgments by which they had been held liable 
to pay damages to what is termed in law a 
“ stranger ’’—t.e., members of the public in 
no way connected with the operations being 
carried on—for personal injuries sustained 
through the negligence of some person not in 
the employ of the defendants. : 

In the first case, Padbury v. Holliday & 
Greenwood, a workman in the employ of a 
sub-contractor, who was putting metallic case- 
ments under contract in a building which the 
defendants were erecting, placed a tool on a 
window-sill, which, becoming displaced, struck 
a passer-by. In a trial in the High Court the 
jury awarded 5002. against the defendants. 
The Court of Appeal set this judgment aside, 
holding this to be an act of collateral negli- 
gence on the part of the sub-contractor’s 
workman. He was not a servant of the de- 
fendants, nor was the duty he was performing 
of such a nature as to call for special pre- 
cautions being taken by the contractors, the 
defendants. 

A case practically on all fours with the 
above was decided some forty years ago, 
Bridges v. North London Railway Company, 
by Lord Coleridge and Lords Justices Bram- 
well and Brett, where it was held that there 
was no evidence that the falling of a tool was 
a probable accident which might reasonably 
be foreseen so as to make it the contractor’s 
duty to guard against it. 

In the second case, Wilkinson v. Shorrock, 
the contractor’s men on a Saturday had left 
the works, where they were constructing a 
building, properly closed. A carter delivered 
some bricks after the contractor’s men had 
gone, but whilst sub-contractor’s men were 
still at work on the premises. He removed 
a contractor’s gate, and left it in such a 
position that a child trespassing on_ the 
premises was injured by it. The County Court 
Jud. held the contractor liable, but a 
Divisional Court set the judgment aside, on 
the ground that there was no evidence of 
negligence in ty one for whom the con- 
tractors were responsible. 

In these days, where large sections of work 
are put out to be done under sub-contracts, the 
contractor is constantly being sued for acts 
of negligence on the part of the  sub- 
contractor’s men, and difficult questions of 
law arise, especially as between the two sets 
of employers using common plant; but as 
regards strangers, the above cases support the 
statement of law in Roscoe’s “ West Prius 
Evidence,” that, ‘ Where a contractor employed 
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to do a lawful act which would not in 
natural course of things be likely to ¢ 
injury to others, does it negligently, the 
tractor alone and not the employer is liak 
This may be amplified by saying that a 
tractor is not liable to the public for negli; 
acts on the part of the sub-contractor’s w 
men, unless he exercises control over then 
unless the work undertaken by the contra 
necessitates special precautions being té 
by him in connexion with the operation t 
performed under the contract by the 

contractor, 

a 


LAW REPORTS. 


Case under the London Building Act, 185 
Failure to Serve Notice on the District Surve 


At Greenwich Police-court, on June 27, 
Arthur L., Etheridge, builder, appeared be 
Mr. Symmons to answer three summonses 
having failed to serve building notices on 
District Surveyor for Deptford in respee 
work executed by him for the Borough Cot 
of Deptford: in connexion with the re 
struction of a sewer. Mr, L. N. 8S. Pasr 
appeared for the District Surveyor, Mr. 
Greig and Mr. J. Dudley Wolverson appe: 
for the defendant and on behalf of 
Borough Council. Three summonses 
issued in respect of three several buildi 
Nos. 81, 83, and 89, Malpas-road, and 
were taken together. 

Evidence was given by the District Surv: 
that on May 25, 1912, he discovered worl 
progress at No. 81, Malpas-road, Deptfore 
which no notice had. been served upon | 
The work consisted of cutting an open tr 
through the basement floor of the main bt 
ing and removing a portion of the conc 
foundations of the walls. The trench was 
tinued through the open air and under 
back addition-of the building, where conc 
had also been: removed from the foundati 
The trench was carried across the back gai 
of No. 83, Malpas-road, and at a dept 
about 3 ft. 3 in. it passed under one co 
of the rear water-closet block. This l: 
work was discovered on June 3, 1912, and 
same day the District Surveyor telephone 
the defendant, calling his attention to 
necessity of restoring a solid support to 
water-clos@t block. The defendant said 
would attend to this point; but next 
June 4, the District Surveyor found that 
portion had been improperly filled in, 
served a notice of irregularity on the 
fendant requiring him to provide a sup 
of concrete. The work was amended to 
satisfaction of the District Surveyor as 
quired by the notice. On June 4 the Dis 
Surveyor discovered that the trench had _ 
continued under the rear water-closet k 
of No. 89, Malpas-road, from side to side, 
the solid support under portions of twe 
the walls had been removed. He stated 
the duty of dealing with these points 
imposed on him by sect. 146 of the Lor 
Building Act, 1894, and the work inyo 
the application of the preliminary paragr 
of the First Schedule, particularly P 
graph I., which provides that the foot 
of walls of buildings shall rest on the ; 
ground, or upon concrete, or upon other : 
substructure. The by-laws under the Lor 
County Council (General Powers) Act, | 
also were involved, as law 2 provides 
the mode in which and the materials 
which any excavation outside the site ¢ 
building shall be filled up, and also the by- 
under the Metropolis Management and B 
ing Acts (Amendment) Act, 1878, as By-l 
provides that the site of every house or b 
ing shall be covered with a layer of | 
concrete at least 6 in. thick. These by- 
further impose the duty on the District 
veyor of securing compliance there 
Letters had been addressed to the defen 
calling his attention to the necessity of ser 
notices on the District Surveyor in respe 
the several works. 

For the defence it was argued that as 
work was executed by the Borough Co 
under the duties imposed by sect. 69 of 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, 
were, not subject to control by any « 
authority, and Mr. Wolverson instanced 
practice of the London County -Counci 
dealing with dangerous structures w 
although the Borough Council was 
authority charged with the duty of lice 
hoardings, the London County Council dic 
take out licences for such hoardings as 
erected by them in connexion with dang 
structures. In reply to this point it was si 
by the magistrate that there is a sectic 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
exempting the Commissioners of Police 
the operation of such Act, which includes 
licensing of hoardings, and at that 
dangerous structures were dealt with hy 
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Vommigssioners, but now these powers are 
jxercised by the London County Council. 

| Mr. Pasmore pointed out that every build- 
ng, structure, or work in the Metropolitan 
rea is subject to the London Building Act, 
94, except those which are specially exempted 
her partly or wholly under sects. 201 to 205, 
ind sect. 205 more particularly refers to works 
y a local authority. He further called his 
Vorship’s attention to the fact that the London 
vounty Council had never claimed any exemp- 
jion outside those express granted by the 
Act. 

The magistrate referred to the statutory duty 
mposed upon the District Surveyor of secur- 
ng the proper construction of buildings and 
heir maintenance, and in indicating that the 
yondon County Council was a higher and more 
mportant body than the Borough Councils 
becifically mentioned the school cases where 
ctions between the District Surveyors and 
ve London County Council have been tried, 
nd it had been held that the London County 
‘ouncil must serve notice of their work 
he District Surveyor. As regards the 
ork, it had been admitted that the Di 
urveyor had no jurisdiction so far as rega 
ie actual sewer, but there was clearly work 
or the District Surveyor to do in connexion 
ith the foundations’ of the buildings. Ho 
ound for the District Surveyor on each 
ammons, and a fine of 10s. and 1. 1s. costs 
as imposed on each of the three cases. 


Orricta, Rerrren’s Court. 

(Before Mr. H. W. Verey.) 
Alterations to a House : 

Thompson v. Thompson. 
Mr. Very, on the twelfth day of hearing, 
ave judgment on July 2 in a case in which 
lessrs. John Thompson & Co., builders and 
mtractors, carrying on business at 43, Wood- 
reet, Peterborough, claimed the balance of 
a account from the defendant, Mr. George 
hompson, of Sutton Marsh, Long Sutton, 
mounting to 1,7417. 4s., for work and labour 
me, and materials provided, in respect to 
ferations and additions at Wryde Farm 
ouse, Thorney, near Peterborough, and on 
‘© borders of Lincolnshire. The defence in 
is action was that the charges were excessive 
id unreasonable. The defendant had paid 
4001. for the sake of peace. 
The house was acquired by the defendant— 
ho is not related to the plaintiffs—as an in- 
nded residence for his daughter, who was 
. be married in the spring of 1911 to Mr. 
arry Selwyn Dixon-Spain, who, according to 
is the land agent to the Earl of 
sicester. In rch the plaintiffs were ap- 
shed by Mr. Dixon-Spain concerning the 
r He told them that the wedding was 
ced for May 1, 1911, and that plaintiffs could 
é look inside the house until April 5, because 
was still in the occupation of a previous 
nant. Mr. Compston, Counsel for the 
aintiffs, declared in his opening statement 
at on March 14 it was agreed by Mr. Dixon- 
ain that the work required to be done y 
ch that there was no possibility of giving 
y estimate for it. Therefore the contract 
is for the execution of certain work which 
uld not be estimated for. They were em- 
yed to do the work. Mr. Dixon-Spain had 
d whether the plaintiffs had a competent 
signer who could get out designs, prepare 
awings and details, and always be on the 
of to take instructions from him and advise 
m time to time. The plaintiffs replied that 
sy had such a man, and that they would 
uce his services entirely at the disposal of 
3 defendant until the work was completed. 
ie plainti said Mr. Compston, were to 
architects as well as contractors, 
Phe house in question, built in 1862, had 
en a farmhouse, as its name implied—Wryde 
tm House. Counsel remarked that it would 
fairly obvious that the work was of such 
sharacter that no complete specification could 
ar be made. 
Evidence of an exhaustive character was 
ren on both sides, the defendants, in addi- 
m to surveyors and builders, calling two 
shitects, Sir Brumwell Thomas, F.R.1-B.A., 
d Mr. John Edwin Dixon-Spain, A.R.I.B.A., 
» latter being a brother of Mr. Dixon-Spain. 
@ defence challenged, amongst other things. 
» number of hours worked, and contended 
ia clerk of the works ought to have been 
ployed. ? 
Mr. J. E. Dixon-Spain, who practises at 
Hanover-square, stated in evidence there 
re two methods of arriving at a fair con- 
sion as to a fair charge for the work. One 
$ personally to inspect the premises and to 
m a mental estimate of what was considered 
be a fair price. The other was to send a 
intity surveyor to measure up and price the 
rk. He was anxious that the matter should 
settled. and, visiting Wryde, took the first 
tse. Witness came to the conclusion that 
07. would be ample remuneration for the 
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work done. Plaintiffs would not agree to that 
figure, and witness sent Mr. Venning, a 
quantity surveyor, to measure up and price 
the work. Mr. Dixon-Spain added that he 
had much experience of the alteration of old 
houses, and he considered that the work at 
Wryde did not p mt any remarkable 
features. 

In ss-examination by Mr. Compston, the 
witness said he did not consider it necessary 
for anybody to give him information about 
the hidden work. He had all the data he 
needed, and, even if he had had no informa- 
tion at all, it would have been easy for him 
to arrive as an architect at a fairly accurate 
estimate of what the work was. 

Sir Brumwell Thomas, who practises at 37, 
Old Queen-street, Westminster, in answer to 
Mr. Herbert Smith, defendant’s Counsel, 
stated that he had been asked to it the 
house in question, and he had gone through 
the bill of quantities with Mr. Venning. Sir 
Brumwell supported in evidence the de- 
fendant’s several contentions. 

Mr. Smith: Plaintiffs’ witnesses have said 
that if this had been a contract job they would 
admit there ought to have been a foreman, but 
that as this was a day-by-day job there was 
no necessity for one. What do you say?—Sir 
Brumwell replied that, in fairness to everyone, 
a foreman was just as necessary on a day-by- 
day job. He did not see why this work could 
not have been completed in five weeks. Asked 
the secret of getting such a job as thi er- 
formed with due expedition, Sir Brumwell 
replied: “Control and organisation.” Sir 
Brumwell would not subscribe to the plaintiffs’ 
proposition that to do this job in five weeks 
would entail a tremendous drive. The 
j of drawings in this case were setting- 
e , Which would be included in the 
ordinary work. 

After hearing much other evidence and the 
speeches of Counsel on both sides, 

The Official Referee, delivering his decision, 
said that the plaintiffs were a firm of high 
repute, and it had been admitted that this 
practically was a good class of work. He 
thought that there was absolutely nothing in 
the whole case or the evidence to lead him 
to think that the plaintiffs had acted with any 
intention to overcharge or to deceive, or that 
they had departed from their general business 
and ordinary book-keeping methods: Tho 
plain iffs had put in their time-sheets and their 
arial books, and they said that this time 
had been spent and maferials used, and they 
were priced. The main objection raised by 
the defendant was that the time could not 
have been properly d. Two gentlemen, on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, who had visited the 
house had said in evidence that they had come 
to the conclusion that they could not measure 
the work. He (the Referee) had had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the house and of having had 
things pointed out. The defendant, on the 
other hand, had called three witnesses at least 
who had measured and valued the work, and 
they had acted independently. Two architects, 
too, had been called, and had more or less 
supported the figure which quantity surveying 
and building witne: had given for the de- 
fendant. Unless he thought that these men 
were saying what was not true, he could not 
see how he could disregard their evidence. 
He could not get over the fact that these 
gentlemen had all come to a figure very 
much alike—although independently of each 
other—for the work. Here were three people 
who had measured. Was he to disregard 
them? If the valuation came any way near 
what the builders’ books and time-sheets 
showed, he should be in favour of accepting 
them as the proper value of what the de- 
fendant ought to pay. In his opinion, how- 
ever, any mistake or omission which these 
gentlemen might have made was fully covered 
by the difference between the money paid 
into Court and the sum offered by defendant. 
Taking everything into consideration, he 
found as a fact that the sum of 1,4002. paid 
by the defendant was sufficient to satisfy 
plaintiffs’ claim, and he, therefore, gave judg- 
ment for the defendant with costs, after de- 
ducting therefrom plaintiffs’. costs up to the 
time of the payment into Court. 


————-. 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. H. Kent, builder, 31, Beacon- 
road, Hither Green, S.E., factory, Tidal-place, 
Riley-street, for Messrs. Grant & Co.. Riley- 
street, S.E.; Messrs. J.. Greenwood, Ltd., 
builders, 12-14, Arthur-street, E.C., warehouses, 
Weston-street, for Messrs. Malcolm, Inglis, & 
Co., 82, St. Thomas-street, and Messrs. H. IT. 
Pearson & Co., 72, St. Thomas-street 
J. Greenwood, Ltd., builders, 12-14, Arthu 
street, E.C., buildings on the site of Nos. 
184-192, Bermondsey-street. 
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Camberwell.—The work of paving a portion 
of the west side of Peckham Rye with granite 
setts is to be carried out by the Borough 
Engineer, and the London County Council are 
prepared to sanction a loan of 1,966/., for 
carrying out the work. Plans have been 
lodged with the London County Council by 
Messrs. Ellyat & Porter for the erection of 
buildings on the east side of Red Post-hill. 

Fulham.—The attention of the London 
County Council is to be called to the in- 
adequacy of Wandsworth Bridge for the 
purpose of heavy vehicles, and suggesting the 
expediency of erecting a new bridge in lieu 
thereof suitable to the present requirements. 

Hendon.—The Architect to the Guardians 1s 
to be instructed to prepare specifications with 
a view to tenders being invited for the execu- 
tion of repair works at the schools, 

Heston and Isleworth.—Applications are to 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction (1) to borrow 5,798/. for the laying of 
‘“‘Durax”’ paving in the margins outside the 
tram track in a portion of London-road; and 
(2) 2,4602. for replacing the wood-paving in 
High-street, Hounslow. Plans have been 
ssed as follows:—Messrs. Smee & Houchin, 
alterations to Baptist chapel, Staines-road, 
Hounslow; Messrs. P. Chase, Gardener, & Co., 
cinematograph theatre, Staines-road, Houns- 
low; Messrs. Fuller, Smith, & Turner, altcra- 
tions to Castle Inn, London-road, Isleworth ; 
the Rev. F. W. A. Wilkinson, alterations to 
the Vicarage, Heston. 

Hornsey.—Plans prepared by Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence for the erection of a temporary 
school at Muswell-hill have been approved. 
The school is planned to accommodate 220 
children. Plans have also been approved for 
alterations at the North Harringay School. 

Islington.—The tender of Messrs. D. R. 
Paterson, Ltd., is to be accepted by the 
Borough Council, at 279/., for extending the 
joint main road at the cemetery for a distance 
of 170 yds. ' 

Kensington.—The tender of Mr. A. Jamieson 
has been accepted at 77/. 15s. for the erection 
of a boiler house, etc., at the cemetery. Per- 
ission is to be granted to Mess! Joseph & 
em, architects, 83, Cheapside, E.C., to 
erect an annexe to No. 46, Edwardes-square, 
subject to the brick sewer, upon which the 
building is to be erected, being rammed 
beneath the invert for the entire width, with 
Portland cement concrete. The Engineer has 
been instructed to prepare plans for the 
making-up of Wallingford-ayenue as a new 
street. 

Lambeth.—The tender of Messrs. Lapthorne 
& Co., Ltd., has been accepted at 98/. by the 
Borough Council for carrying out drainage 
works at the West Norwood Library. Messrs. 
Stringer Brothers have had plans passed for 
the drainage of six houses proposed to be 
erected in Claverdale-road, Upper Tulse-hill. 

Lewisham.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
the footpaths in eleven roads at an estimated 
cost of 1997. The carriageways of portions of 
Brownhill-road and Ladywell-road are to be 
repaired at an estimated cost of 7937. The 
tender of Mr. J. T. Gloag has been accepted 
at 178l. for reconstructing the drains at Nos. 
30 to 60, Adelaide-road. For executing the 
necessary paving works in a portion of 
Stanstead-road, in connexion with the con- 
struction of tramways, the tender of Messrs. 
J. Mowlem & Co. has been accepted for laying 
340 super. yds. of Norwegian or Swedish 
granite paving on concrete, and special grout- 
ing, and for 50 super. yds. of Aberdeen granite 
paving on existing concrete and special grout- 
ing, at 21s, 6d. and 18s. 6d. per super. yard, 
respectively. The Borough Council have 
entered into an arrangement with the London 
County Council, whereby they will carry out 
the widening and paving works for the County 
Council in connexion with the construction of 
tramways from Catford to Forest Hill, on 
payment by the County Council of 5,232/., with 
the actual cost of pipe, etc., alterations. 

Middlesex. — The County Council have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Walter 
Lawrence & Son, at 470/., for the erection of 
a witness’s waiting-room, etc., at the Totten- 
ham Court-House. Notice is to be given of 
the Education Committee’s intention of 
erecting a school in Southgate to accommodate 
about 400 children. F 

Mitcham.—The following plans have been 
passed by the Rural District Council :—Mr, H. 
Woods, five houses, LEastfields-road; the 
Mitcham Margarine Company. additions to 
Tower Works, Commonside Hast; Mr. A. 
Crisp, alterations to Gorringe Park Hotel, 
London-road; Mr. J. Wilson, three houses, 
Ashbourne-road; Mr. EH. F. Baverstock, fifty- 
eight houses, Park, Clive, Robinson, and 
Ashbourne roads. ae 

Southgate.—The offer of the Patent Victoria 
Stone Company has been accepted by . the 
Jrban District Council for paving a portion 
of the footpath of the Broadway, Winchmore- 
hill, at an estimated cost: of 1507. Application 
is to be made to the Local Goyernment Board 
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for sanction to the borrowing of 1,868/. for 
executing improvement works in Broomfieid- 
lane. The total cost of the work is 2,380/. 
The Surveyor has been instructed to prepare 
plans for the provision of an | open-air 
swimming-bath at Barrowell-green, similar to 
that at Chiswick. The following plans have 
been passed :—Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., four 
shops and houses, Broadway, Winchmore-hill ; 
Mr. W. J. Payne, five houses, Elmwood- 
‘avenue, Palmer’s Green; Messrs. Matthews & 
Bennett, six houses, The Grove, Palmer’s 
Green; Mr. H. GC. Keene, fourteen houses, ‘The 
s Green; Mr. W. E. Wood, four 

nt, Palmer’s G@ 1 
five houses, Conway-road, 


houses, 
Mr. W. Simmons, 
Southgate. 

Southwark.—A sewer is to be reconstructed 
at an estimated cost of 1300. a 

Tottenham.—The tenders of Messrs. Brad- 
shaw & Co, and Messrs, Grounds & Newton 
have been accepted by the Urban. District 
Council for tar-paving and asphalt-paving 
repairs, respectively. Plans have been passcd 
for Messrs. Prestwich & Co. for carrying out 
additions to a factory in Tariff-road. 

Westminster.—The whole area of macadam 
roadway outside St. James’s Palace, at tne 
junction of Pall Mall and St. James’s-strect, 
is to be paved with creosoted yellow de 
blocks, at an estimated cost of 355/., subject 
to the Office of Works agreeing to repay the 
Council the cost of paving that portion under 
their jurisdiction. The centre portion of 
Dover-yard is to be paved with 5-in. creosoted 
pine-blocks, at an estimated cost of 240/., and 
tenders are to be obtained for the execution 
of the work. The City Engineer has been 
instructed to carry’ out the necessary paving 
and other works, estimated at 90/., in 2on- 
nexion with improvements in Vincent-square 
and Rochester-row. Plans have been passed 
for Mr. A. E. Hughes for the erection of a 
building in Warwick-row. 

Woolwich.—A portion of the carriageway of 
Powis-street is to be repaved with wood blocks 
by direct labour, at an estimated cost of 
3,500/., and tenders are to be obtained for the 
blocks required. The tender of Messrs. E. 
Proctor & Sons, High-street, Plumstead, has 
been accepted, at 1,050/., for the construction 
of an underground convenience in Beresford- 
square. The Borough Engineer has been 
directed to prepare plans, and tenders are to 
be invited for the erection of a convenience 
in Royal Victoria-gardens, North Woolwich. 
Plans lodged by Mr. T. G. Arnold, 147, Powis- 
street, Woolwich, on behalf of the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., have been 
approved for the erection of ten houses in 
Rochdale-road, Plumstead. 


Deptford.—An error was made in our issue 
last week, on page 775, in giving the name of 
Mr. E. C. Pinks as having been appointed 
to take out the quantities of the new central 
library to be erected in Lewisham High-road. 
Mr. G. Silvester, F.S.1., of Adam-street, 
Strand, W.C., has been appointed surveyor for 
this work, and he will perform the whole of 
the Quantity Surveyor’s work in connexion 
with this buildin, 

—_+-@-—__.— 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building in Roumania. 

The Nachrichten fiir Handel (Berlin) of 
June 13 states that arrangements have been 
made for the erection of five new large hotels 
in Bucharest. In addition, the following build- 
ings are being constructed :—Carol I. Uni- 
versity, Military Club, “Credit Roman” 
Bank, Town Hall, Senate House, and the 
“Agricola”? Insurance Company’s premises, 
Roumanian cement manufacturers had a anged 
to produce only 12,000 wagon loads of cement 
this. year, but they have orders on hand. for 
more than 24,000 wagon loads. 


Building in the Argentine Republic. 

The Boletin Oficial’ of May 13 publishes a 
decree authorising the Superintendent of Mili- 
tary Construction to erect a hospital,. isolation 
wards, etc., in Campo de Mayo. The cost. of 
the works is not to exceed thé sum of 450,000 
pesos currency (about 39,370/.) The same issue 
of the Boletin contains a decree authorising the 
construction in the Puerto’Militar Arsenal of 
powder magazines, stores for explosiv and a 
laboratory, and the installation of. refr 
The total cost’ of these works is esti 
234,535 pesos currency (about 20;5007.). 

— 
HOSPITAL, GOOLE. 

The new Bartholomew Hospital -has. been 
erected at a cost of 7,500/. from the designs 
of Messrs, Hill & Son, of Leeds, The building 
Hee pcoommedatiors for twenty-four beds, and 

he contract. was carried out b rs. 
Ledgard & Son, of Leeds. daa et 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received a leaflet from the National 
l., of 441, Oxford-street, 
of their Ideal No. 1 
These boilers have 
been specially designed for horticultur 
and are fitted with double firing doors, 
free acc to all parts of the fire and gra 
for the easy removal of clinker, etc. The 
capacities of these boilers, at present made, 
range from 710 ft. to 1,435 of 4-in. pine, and 
the smoke outlet can ‘be furnished either on 
front or back as required. b : 
The Carron Company send us a price list 


of their new series of ‘‘segmental”’ interior 
grates. The designs shown, fourteen 
number, are of a high standard, and there 


few schemes of internal decoration with which 
they would not harmonise. 

Messrs. George M. Callender & Co., Ltd., 
of London ks, Bow, E., and 25, Victoria- 
street, S.W., send us their illustrated catalogue 
No. 12, showing views of the various works 
where Callende pure bitumen sheeting has 
been employed. This firm were, in the late 
seventies, the first to conceive the idea of 
tempering refined bitumen into pliable ‘sheets. 
Their trade was at first confined to damp-courses 
for buildings, but presently came to be applied 


with suc ul results for covering railway) 
bridges, lining ponds, and for flat roofs, e 
A pond thus lined as far back as 1885 is 


still quite watertight. Among the more im- 
portant works where this material has been 
employed as a waterproofing medium are open 


at Shildon, Durham; Newquay, 

; and Abbassia, Egypt; filter-beds at 
Llanelly, Carmarthen; Paris; and 
Galatz, Roumania; swimming-bath at Erith, 
Kent; the Grand Junction Canal, 5 


Herts; and the Khedival Dock at Alexandria. 

We have received from Messrs. Hartley & 
Sugden, Ltd., of Atlas Works, Halifax, and 
11, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., their 
latest. catalogue of the well-known ‘ White 
Rose” cast-iron sectional boilers and radiators. 
We desire particularly to call the attention of 
our readers to the series “‘ M ” boiler, designed 
especially for shallow stoke-holes. A flow 


to centre, to a 
2,550 ft. radiation. The depth of the 
is 22 in., and a top fuel feeder is provided, 
so that the boiler can be stoked to burn ten 
hours without attention. The interior is easy 
of access for | purpose of cleaning. An 


excellent line is the cast-iron independent 
“Totus”? boiler, specially designed for build- 
ing into the walls of greenhouses, motor-sheds, 
ete. 
poh See Ne, 
PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
7,936 of 1911—William Ranson Cooper: 


Apparatus for heating water or other liquids. 

15,255 of 1911.—James Heaton: Mode of, and 
apparatus, for manufacturing roofing and the 
like tiles. 

13,334 of 1911.—Alfred Frank Harrison and 
Oliver Leopold Peard: Heating applianc 

13,752 of 1911.—James Yate Johnson (Edward 
Joseph Bull): Rolled steel door and window- 
frames. 

16,492 of 1911.—William Henry Fenn: Re- 
movable grip joint for wood or metal work. 

19,706 of 1911.—Fred Evered Smith: Exten- 
sion ladder. 

22,559 of 1911.—Dr. August Kahr: Machine 
for manufacturing hollow bricks closed on all 
sides. 

22,991 of 1911.—Carl Oscar Sjostrand: 
Utensils for scrubbing and washing, floors and 
the like. 

26,32 of 1911.—Otto Rechnitz: 
plaster-work and the like. 

28,910 of 1911.—William Baldwin Hough: 
Spacing and securing devices for the reinforc- 


Lathing for 


ing members in reinforced concrete con- 
struction. 
1,360 of 1912.—Henry Robbins Wardell: 


Bituminous structural materials. 

4,909 of 1912.—Nicola Faraldi: Manufacture 
of artificial stone blocks. 

11,222 of 1912—Charles Showell and John 
Scrivens: Spring-controlled doors. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

691 of 1911.— William 
Chimney-tops. 

This relates to a chimney-top provided with 
a wind-directed conical hood with an outlet 
and a yane made from one piece of metal. 
The vane is strengthened by a corrugation. 

1,893 of 1911—James Muirhead: Ventilators. 

This relates to ventilators wherein the crown 


Charles Lobb: 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made, 4 
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of the roof is cut away and a cover b 
supported by brackets. Between the deper 
ing sides b! of the cover and vertical plan 
a, a, a channel c! is left, through whi 
air passes, to cause a suction of vitiated « 
from the building. The air is carried off 
valves d, ¢, which are operated as requir 
through ropes and levers. The roof ridge 
strengthened by distance-pieces placed betwe 
the planks a, al. 


| 


1,893 of 1911. 


1,952 of 1911.—Richard Gerling: Slati 
roofs. 

This relates to a metal clip for roofin 
plates, which consists of a strip ¢ with a be 


b pi through a notch on each of t 


1,952 of 1911. 


adjacent plates, the upper part of the el 
being bent over the plate to engage the sv 
port f; the lower part @ under the plate m 
be provided with a turned-up end 7, and t 
bend with a flanged cross-piece i, both enga 
ing grooves in the underside of the plates. 


2,011 of 1911.—John Cable: 
lights. 

This relates to means for hanging casemet 
or fanlights comprising a pair of unequal ar 
pivoted to the window and its frame, a 
consists in fitting the device to the inside 


Casements, fe 


\\\ 


2,011 of 1911, 


the window without cutting the window or 
frame. The two unequal arms 6, 7, are pivot 
to a platé or plates 1 fixed to the sill a 
to one or more lugs 3 projecting from 
plate 4 secured to the inside face of 1 
window. 
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/ For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the foll 


*,* It must be understood that the following 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 

Public Appointments, xxi.; Auction sales, xxvi. 

owing information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions, 


ULY — Conisbrough. — Appi110Ns to 
)SPITAL.—The Doncaster and Mexbrough Joint 


spital Board invite competitive plans for addi- 
8 to Isolation Hospital See advertisements 
‘the issues of May 17 and June 7 for further 
rticula 
\ucusr 6. — Cardiff. — Fire-sration. — The 
tdiff Corporation invite designs and estimates 
a-fire brigade station in Westgate-street. 
Marshall Mackenzie. rt. Particulars 
m the Town Clerk, City all, Cardiff. 
uGust 30. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
meas, with medal, is offered for « x 
the Lighting, Heating, etc., of an Ope 
om for a General Hospital.’” Particula from 
: eritory Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 
SEPTEMBER 1.—Goole.—MunIcIPAL Orrices..— 
miums 301. and 151. Particulars from Mr. 
8, Goole, 
+ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
—Limited to architects in Ix 
T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A 
JeroRER 1. — Ottawa. — Monument to Kine 
ketch models in plaster to be 
or of National Art Gallery, 
from the Public Works 


tawa. Particula 
partment, Ottawa. 

fo Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
MINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 


“Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 
fo Dare. — Warrington. — Scuoot. — The 
frington Education Committee invite com- 
itive plans for the erection of a public 
mentary school. See advertisement in issue 
February 16 for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


he date given at the commencement of each 
agraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
mames of those willing to submit tenders, 
y be sent in. 


Uty 5.—Ardallie.—Appirions.—For additions 
chu: hall at Ardallie. Plans and specifica- 
a8 with Mr. Wm. Davidson, architect, Ellon, 
ULY 6.—Barnsley.—TrrRace.—The Barnsley 
tball Club, Lid., ir fenders for the 


ction of a covered ter to accommodate 

0. Mr. J. ae Hastie, Secretary, 2, Burlington- 
ley. 

ULY 6.— Belfast. 


Restpence.— For the 


tion of Villa lence, Stranmillis-road, 
fast. Plans and specfications from Mr, Gerald 
migan, architect, Crane’s-buildings, 1, Wel- 


Belfast. 

ULy 6.—Coalisland.—Avpirtons.—For — ad- 
ons and alterations to the Hibernian Hall, 
island, Co. Tyrone. Plans and Specification 
h Mr. Neil C’Donnell, toalisland 

ULY 6.—Downpatrick ET¢,—Erection 
a casual ward and s groom at the work: 
Se. lan and_ specification with Mr. R. L. 
trow, Clerk of Union, Clerk’s Office, Down 
ion. 

oLy 8.— Barnard Castle. — Corracn. — For 
tion of cottage at the Lartington filter beds, 
nard Castle, for the Tees Valley Water C 

y. Plans and specifications with M 5 
thouse and Sons, architec 129, Albert 5 
idlesbrough. 

Uly 8.—Bexley MHeath.—Orrices, xEro.— 
ction of new offic sanitary improvements, 


general painting and repairs at the schoo). 

Cifications and plan by the committee's archi- 
i Robinson, of Caxton House, 
w.W 


, Mr. Wilf 
Stininste 


Walt 


‘e2 


with Mr 


ving, 199, 


adway, Bexley 

ULY 8.—London.—Facror For erecting a 
ory for the O. 'T. Company, Ltd. at-Green- 
et, Blackfria Quantities and forms of 


Henry Langston & 


ler from Mes 
, and 3,°The E 


uitects and sury 
ge, Southwark-street, 
Ly 8.—Moorthorpe.—Hovus Erection of 
t houses at Moorthorpe. Plans seen and 
ntities from Mr. W. T. Turner, architect, etc., 
‘ket Hill, Barnsley 


LY «9. Durham. — Improvements. The 
th Eastern Railway invite tenders for carry- 
out improvements at Durham Station. 

ns and specification seen, and quantities and 
mation. from Mr. William Bell, the Com- 
le-on- 


y's Architect, Westgate-road, Newc 
e. 


Rutherford, 22, 
sle-place, London, Quantities and 
of tender on deposit of 11. 1s. from the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s- 
gate, London, S.W. 

JULY 9.—Shrewsbury.—Watt.—For ‘rebuild- 
ing wall, laying concrete paving, supplying and 
erecting unclimbabie iron fencing and other work 
adjoining north side of river and below Welsh 
Bridge. Specification and drawings seen and 
quantities and form of tender, on deposit of 11., 
from Mr. W. Chapple Hddowes, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Borough Surveyor’s Office, The Square, 
Shrewsbu 

JuLy 10.—Chester.—M1ti.—Hrection of a new 
mill, etc., Brook-street, Chester Quantities and 
form of tender from Me: . John H, Davies & 
Sons, architects, 14, Newgate-street, Chester, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

JouLy 10.—Newport.—Avpirions, —Altera- 
tions and additions to the offices, ntonville, 
Newport. Plans and specification with 1 
William Tanner, F.S.1., County Surveyor, Nev 
port, Mon. Quantities on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

Jury 10 Thorne. — AppitT10 -For the 
erection of additions to the male wards of the 
workhouse infirmary. Spec utions and plans 
at_the workhouse 

Juty 11.—Bedlinog.—Appirions.—For_ altera- 
tions and additions to Soar Welsh Wesleyan 
Chapel, Bedlinog. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect, Bank-chambers, 
Merthyr Tydfil 

JULY 1 London.—Liprary.—Hrection of a 
branch library building in Brooksby’s-walk, 
Homerton. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, with conditions, form of tender, and 
form of contract, trom the architect, Mr. Hdwin 
Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., 12, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C., 
on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Juty 12.—Ashton-under. 
For erection of a new laund: 
the district inf 


‘Lyne.—LauNDRY.— 
y, chimney, etc., at 
Plans and quantities from 
the archite . W. H. George and Sons, 
7, Warringto Ashton-under-Lyne. 

JuLy 12.—Durham.—Locx-vp.—Erection of a 
new lock-up at Bolden Collie: Plans, specifi- 
cation, and conditions of cont seen and 
quantiti m Mr. William Crozier, A.M.I.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Durham. 

JuLY 12.—Mansfield.—Batus.—For erection of 
slipper baths at Pleasley Hill, Mansfield. Plans, 
specification, and quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s.. 
from Mr, T. P. Collinge, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Exchange-row. 

JuLty 13.—Walsall.—App1t1on 
tions and additions to Croft-street Infants’ 
School, Walsall. Drawings, specification, and 
quanti from the Borough Surveyor, Council 
House, Lichfield-street, Walsall. 

JuLy 15.—Dewsbury.. TION.—Erection of a 
fire engine station. Specifications and plans 
and quantities from the Borough Surveyor, Town 


For altera- 


LY 15.— East Barnet. — Scuoou. — The 
Education Committee invite tenders for 
ations and additions to Brunswick Park 
School. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 

Jury 15. Gloucester. 
posed alterations at the C 
Gloucester. Architect, M 


ALTERATIONS. — Pro- 
ypt Grammar School, 
Walter B. Wood, 12, 


Queen-street, Gloucester. Quantities from 
Messr Vale & Kingsford, St. Aldate-street, 


Gloucester, on deposit of 21. 2s 

Jury 15.—Horsley Woodhouse.—Scuoo..—For 
the erection of school. Drawings, specification, 
agreement, etc.. with Mr. George H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Committee, County 
Education Office, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 

Juty 15.—London.—Convenience.—Construc- 
tion of an underground convenience at Tally Ho 
Corner, Great, North-road, Finchley.” Plans seen 
and ‘specification, schedyles, and form of tender 
from the Coune Engineer, Mr. C. J. Jenkin, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.lnst.M.E., Council Offices, Finch- 
1 N. Deposit of Ql. § 


t00m.—Erection of a new 
r-line Handicraft Centre, 
m “Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 
‘en-court, Fenchurch-street, H.C. Deposit of 


15.—St. Austell.—Resipence.—Erection 
idence, Truro-road, St. Austell. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. B. C. Andrew, 
M.S.A., architect, St, Austell. 

* JULY 15.Tunbridge Wells.—ExTension oF 
Iystirute.—The Kent Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for extension of Technical Institute. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


Juty 16.—London.—A.tsrations.—For- build- 
ing an additional room at Noet Park Schools. 
General conditions, speciticauon, and schedules 
of works from Mr. C. H. Croxiord, Architect and 
Surveyor to the Committee, ‘town Hall, Wood 
Green. Deposit of 11. 19. 

* JULY 16.—London, W. ELEPHONE EX 
CHAN ‘The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for erection. of 
the Museum ‘telephone Exchange. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulan 

JuLy 16.—Wood, Green.—Kepairs, & 

repairs and decoratis 


tc.—For 
s to schools. General con- 
ditions, speciticatio: schedules from Mr. 
Cc. . Croxford, Architect and Surveyor to the 
Committee, Town Hall, Wood Green. Deposit 
of 1l. 1s. 
*. JuLy 17.—Willesden.—Warpv Buocxs.—The 
Willesden Guardians invite tenders for ward 
blocks at workhouse and infirmary, Acton-lane. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

Juty 18,.—Wick.—Posr 


and { 
Bye 


chambe 
thi ue for further particula: 

Juty 22.—Beckenham.—LopGz. rrc.—Erection 
of caretaker’s lodge, public conveniences, etc., 
in Kelsey Park. Drawings and specification seen 
and forms of tender from Mr. A. Angell, 
surveyor. Deposit of 21 

Juty | 22.—Lansallos.—Darries.—Erection of 
new dairies, alterations and adaptations to farm- 
house and farm buildings, new walls, etc., at 
Great Kellow, Farm, Lansallos. Plans, specifi- 
cations, conditions of contract, from Mr. John 
Davis, County Land Agent, unty Hall, Truro. 
* JULY 23,—Bolton.—Nurses’ Home.—'l'he 
King Edward VII. Memorial Committee invite 
tenders for the erection of a Nurses’ Home at 
Bolton, Infirmary. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
JULY 


a 


& Woodt 
on deposit of QI. 2s. 

JuLy 24.—Sandhurst.—-Hospirat.—The Sec- 
retary of State for War invites tenders for 
erecting a hospital of twenty beds, nursing 
quarters, and Quartermaster-Sergeant’s' quarters, 
etc See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Dare.—Cork.—Workx.—For work to be done 
at the Roman Catholic Church, Passage West 
Specification by Mr. James F. McMullen, 
M.R.I.A.I., architect, 30, South Mall, Cork. 

No Dare.— Donacloney. — Apprrions. ~~ Fer 
making additions to Liddell Memorial National 
School at Donacloney, Co. Down. Plans and 
specification from Messrs. Hobart & Heron, 
architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

No  Date.—Dunfermline.—ReEcoNSTRUCTION. 
For the reconstruction and extension of the 
Dunfermline Opera House. Apply to the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. D. Swanston, Kirkcaldy. 

No. Date. — Exeter. — Rervitpinc. — For thé 
demolition and rebuilding of Nos. 139 and 140, 
Sidwell-street, Exeter. . J. Archibald Lucas, 


use, Belper, Derbyshire. Quantities 


ES. AR.D.BiA a surveyor, 
Guildhall-chambers, 49, , Exeter. 

No Date.—Halitax.—srTores <tensions to 
Central Stores, Northgate, for the 


ax Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. Clement 
Williams & S architects, Post Office-build- 
. Commerc reet, Halifax 
Date. — Ipswich. — Preis 
erection of new premises for Messrs. R. D. 
Fraser, Ltd., at Ipswic. Mr. E. Thos. 
Johns, architect, 8, Lower Brook-street, Ipswich. 
No Date.—Kettering.—Scuoor.—Hrection__ of 
the new open-air recovery school on Clover Hil 
Kettering. Mr. John Bond, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Kettering. 


Hal 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

No Darze.—Littleborough.—Hovses.—Erection 
of four dwelling houses in Talbot-road, Little- 
borough. Depesit of ll. 1s. Mr. Herbert H. 
Clough, architect, Butts-avenue, Rochdale. 

No Dare.—London.—Scuo01.—For the erection 
of a temporary school. at Muswell Hill, and for 
alterations to the North Harringay ae 


School. Quantities from architect, Mr. G. HE. 
Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., 22, Buckingham: street, 
Adelphi, W.C., on. deposit of 1 


No Darz.—Methil.—Prerurs rpieiees —Recon- 
struction of Methil Engineering Works for con- 
D 


version into «a picture palace. Mr. J. i 
SRE SOE architect, Kirkcaldy. Deposit of 
nals. 


_ No Datr.—Newbold.—Extensions.—For altera- 
tions and extensions of school. Messrs. Sykes & 
Evans, architects, 7, Chapel-walks, Manchester. 

No Dats.—Pennal.—Avp1tions.—F or additions 
and alterations to Frondeg, Pennal, near 
Machynlleth. Plans, specification, and. particu- 
jars. from Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, 
M.S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, S.O. 

No __ Date. — Pontefract. — Appitions. — For 
alterations and additions to the Elephant Hotel, 
Pontefract. Mr. J. Tennant, architect and 
surveyor, Pontefract. 

No Datr.—Quading Fen.—Vittas—For a pair 
of villas at Quadring Fen. Plans and specifica- 


tions with Mr. Henry Kidd, Solent House, 
Kirton. 

No Date.—8t. David's.—Scnoon, erc.—For the 
erection of a new council school at St. David's, 


near Llandyssul. Also for 
Trefeirig Council School, near Aberystwyth; 
Llanon Council School; Llangwyryfon’ Council 
School. Plans, specifications, and full particu- 
lars from Mr. Geo. Dickens-Lewis, M.S.A., 
County Architect, Aberystwyth 

No Dats.—Spalding.—Hovuss, nrc.—Hrection 
of a house and shop in Stonegate, Spalding. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. J. Moulds, 
44, Stonegate, Spalding. 


improvements at 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Jury 8.—Wakefield.—Brince.—For the exten- 
sion of the bridge over the Blacker Beck, near the 


British Oak Inn, Crigglestone. Quantities and 
forms of tender from Mr. Frank Massie, 
Melb C Bt Tetley House, Wakefield. Deposit 
of_1l. 1s. 


Juty 10.—Hailsham.—Bricre.—For the con- 
struction and erection of a three-span plate- 
girder bridge over the railway at America Cross- 
ing, Hailsham, Sussex. Quantities on deposit of 
10s. to Mr. Edmund Cait, Clerk, Council Offices, 
17, London-road, Hailsham. 

SWITCHBOARD, ETC.—F'or 
chboard gallery and for 
other steelwork at electricity generating station, 
Priory-avenue, Walthamstow Plans, aes 
tion, and conditions of contract with Mr.. G. 

Holmes, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Coil 
Town Hall Annexe, Walthamstow. Plan, speci: 
fication, and form of tender on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Jury 15.—London.—Fitrers, rtc.—Construc- 
tion of four clinker sewage filters, etc., at Sewage 
Farm, Summers-lane, Finchley. Plans seen and 
specification, schedules, and form of tender from 
the Council’s Engineer, Mr. ©. Jenkin, 


M.Inst.C.E.. Council Offices, 
Finchley, N. D . 28: 

Tory 16.—Holt.—Reservom.—For the _con- 
struction, of a reservoir and other works. Plans 


and specification prepared by Mr. H. Swetenham, 
F.S.1., and Mr, C. Williams, A.M Inst.C.E., 
Chester, Drawings and_ specification seen and 
quantities from Mr. A. Williams, 6, Godstall- 


chambers, Chester, on deposit of 91. 9s. 
Jury 16.—London.—Brincr.—The London 
County Council invites tenders for the recon- 


struction and widening of the county bridge 
carrying High street, Wandsworth, over the 
River Wandle. Drawings, specifications, quanti- 


ties, form of tender, etc., from the Chief En- 
gineer of the Council, Sir Maurice FitzMaurice, 
G.M.G.. at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 


S.W. Deposit of 31. 


THE: BUILDER. 


* JuLy 17.—Dartford.—HeaTiInc AND WATER 
Supriy.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for heating and hot and cold water 
supply alterations in certain existing blocks at 
Long Reach Small-pox Hospital, near Dart- 
ford, Kent. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* JULY 19.—Ashford.—Hratine System.—The 
W. London School District Managers invite 
tenders for alterations and repairs to the heating 
system at schools at Ashford, Middlesex. See 
BONE TaeTeD in this issue for further particu- 
ars, 

Juty 22.—Northampton.— the 

masonry and other works required, in the eden 
ing of the south bridge over the River Nene in 
three arched spans. Plans seen and specifica- 
tions, quantities, end forms of tender from, Mr, 
Alfred Fidler, _M.Inst.C.E.,° Borough Engineer 
ae Pues, Guildhail, Northampton. Deposit: 
of 21, 2s 
* JULY 25,—Balham.—SvrEL FRAMING, ETC.— 
The Wandsworth Guardians invite tenders for 
steel] framing and zinc flats to balconies at 
James’s Infirmary, Ouseley-road. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
x JuLy  29.—Uxbridge.—Brincr.—The Ux- 
bridge Urban, District Council invite tenders for 
the construction oi a new brick and steel bridge 
over the River Frays at Rabbs Mill. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 
etc. 


Juty 6.—Sheifield.—ParntinG, erc.—For paint- 
ing and_whitewashing, at the workhouse at Fir 
Vale. Specification and particulars at the 
workhcuse. 

Juty 8.—Chelmsford.—Repairs.—For repairs, 
painting, etc., at the Union House, Wood-street, 
Chelmsford. Specification at the Union House. 
Mr. Arthur S. Duffield, Clerk, 96, High-street, 
Chelmsford. 

JuLy 8.—Ilford. — Paintin. — For cleaning, 
painting, and renovating the interior and exterior 
of public hall and exterior only of public library 
buildings at Seven Kings. Specification and 
form of tender from Mr. H. Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., 
Town Hall, Ilford, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JuLy 8.—Southampton.—Paintinc, er¢.—For 
painting and decorating work at the Western 
District Counvil School. - Specification, con- 
ditions, and form of tender at the Borough 
pieineers Office, Municipal Offices, Southamp- 
on, 


Jury 8.—Tring.—Pamtinc.—For painting, 
etc., at the Isolation Hospital. Specifications 
and forms of tender from Mr, S. 8. Gettings, 


surveyor, Surveyor’s Office, Tring. 

Jury 9.—Bierley.—VERANDAHS.—Erection of 
verandahs at the City Hospital, Bierley Hall. 
Drawings and general conditions seen and 
quantities and forms of tender from the City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Jury 9.—London.—FLoorme.—For taking up 
the old flooring and relaying with new to two 

wards at Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Drawing, specification, and form of tender from 
the Guardians’ Architect, Mr. Edmund_ J. 
Harrison, 9, Gray’s Inn-square, Holborn, W.C. 
Deposit of 11._1s. 

Juty 10.—Kent.—PaintinG, erc.—For the 

painting and repairs at the County Buildings. 
Quantities and tender form from the County 
Architect, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. 

Juty 10,—London,—Pamrmnc.—For inside and 
outside painting at the Enfield Workhouse, Chase 
Side, Enfield. Specifications, conditions of con- 
tract, and forms from the Architect, Mr. J. ©. S. 
Mummery, at his office, 13, Fitzroy-square, W. 

Juty 10.—London.—Pans, Erc.—For providing 
and fixing five new circular boiling pans and 
sundry alterations and additions to pipes and 
other work at Chase Farm Schools, Enfield. 
Specifications, conditions of contract, and forms 
from the Architect, Mr. J. C, S. Mummery, at 
his office, 13, Fitzroy-square, W 

Juty 10.—Thorne.—Parmntinc.—For the in- 
ternal and external painting and renovation of 
Thorne Council Mixed and_ Infants’ Schools, 
Sykehouse Council School, Hatfield Woodhouse 
Council School. Specifications from Mr. EB. L. 
Harrap, W.R. Fducation Offices, Goole. 

Juty 12.—Accrington.. —Pamntine. —F'or paint- 
ing and decorating at various schools during the 
summer ROUEN, , Specifications and forms of 
tender from Mr. W. J. Newton, Education archi- 
tect, Town Heli. 


[JULY 5, 1912. 


Jury 12. —Culcheth.— PAINTING, ETC.— 
painting, etc., at the cottage homes, Culch 
near Warrington. Specification and ‘particu 
from the superintendent of the Homes. 

Jury 12.—Durham.— ParnTING, ETC, — 
painting at the Snire Hall and Assize Cot 
Specification and conditions of contract | 


Mr. William Crozier, A.M.Inst.C.E., Cot 
Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham 

JULY 13.- —Barnstaple.— ‘PAINTING, | ETC.— 
the colouring, painting, etc., of the_interio 


various schools. Particulars from, Mr. H. 

Saunders, M.Inst.M.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 

Strand, Barnstaple. 
* JULY 15.—Beckenham.—PAINTING AND 
PaIRS.—The Kent Education Committee in 
tenders for painting and repairs at Techn 
Institute and School of Art. See advertisem 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JuLy 17.—Brongest.—ParntinG, Etc.—For 
painting and varnishing Salem Chapel, Brong 
Specifications at the Chapel House. Mr. 
Jones, Sichar, Brongest, Newcastle-Emlyn. 

%* JuLY 17.—Dartford.—CLEANING AND Pa 
inc.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board in 
tenders for cleaning and paiuting works 
repairs at Darenth Industrial Colony. See 
vertisement in this issue for further particula 
* Juty 17,— London, E.C.— Cieanine 
Parntinc.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
vite tenders for cleaning and painting | wé 
and repairs at head office, Victoria Embankm 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
ticulars. 

* Juty 17,—London, N.—DemMozition. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
demolishing old boiler house, chimney shaft, « 
at North Hastern Fever Hospital, St, Ann’s-r 
Tottenham, N. See advertisement in this i 
for further particulars. 

* JuLy 18.—Kensington.—FLooRING, 
Er¢.—The Kensington, Board of Guard 


Pas 


ING 
invite tenders for laying ‘‘ Armadek”’ floor 
plastering walls, and decorative work at 


infirmary, Marlow-road. See. advertisement 
this issue for further particulars 

* JuULy 24.—Upper Edmonton.—PaIntIN 
The Edmonton Guardians invite tenders for 
side painting of Infirmary, 77, Bridport-r 
Upper, Edmonton. See advertisement in 
issue for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Jury 5.—Windemere.—Sewacr.—For the 
struction of about 6350 yds. of 12-in., 100 yds 
9-in. stoneware pipe sewers, and 15 yds. of I 
cast-iron sewers, with manholes and other wo 
ie and specification with the surveyor, 

E, . Hines,. Broad-street, Windermere, 
Paatiiee and form of tender from the engin¢ 
Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, of 63, Temple~ 
Birmingham, on deposit of 21. 2s. . 

Juty 6.—Eastbourne.—Roa For | pri 
improvement works. Plan and specification 
and form of tender from Mr. A Ernest Pres 
Borough Surveyor, Town n Ball, Hastbourne. 

JUL’ ‘or wider 
the roads at Ecclerigg, on the Kendal to Am 
side road, and at Dawson Fold and “The Le 
in the township of Lyth, on the Bridge - 
Lyth, to Bowness Bay, and Windermere Sta 
road, Plans, specifications, and quantities f 
Mr. Joseph Bintley, County Surveyor, 7, Lowt 
street, Kendal. 

Jury 12,— Brierley Hill. — Sewace. —( 
struction of stoneware pipe sewers, branch dr 
in house connexions, with all manholes, la 
holes, and other works. Plans, sections, 
drawings with the Surveyor to the Council, 
J. Lewis, Harpur, Town Hall, Brierley J 
Specification, quantities, general conditions, 
form of tender, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

JuLy 19,—Bacup.—Pavine.—For the pa’ 
with granite setts on concrete foundations 
portions of Rochdale-road, Burnley-road, 
Yorkshire-street, Bacup, Specifications, gen 
conditions, and forms of tender from Mr. W, 
Elce, Esq., A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
il._1s. deposit. 

Jury  20.—Upton-on-Severn.—Srwace.— 
sewerage and sewage disposal works for 
village of Kempsey. Plans and details seen 
information from Mr. Stanley C. Eagles, | 
engineer, 71, Temple-row, Birmingham. Qué 
ee erecat on, and form of tender on dex 
of 31. 3s. 


Public Appointments. 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised, Salary, Applicat 
*QUANTITY SURVEYOR. | Hackney B.C...... | Not stated . Wy 
*TEACHER or SANITARY Si | Willesden Polytechnic . See advertisement in this issue Nott 
Nature and Place of Sale, | Date 
n | By whom Offered, of Sal 
*BUILDERS’ MERCHANT'S & IRONMONGER’S STOCK, LONDON, E.c.— rems. i ar 
*PREEHOLD PROPERTY—At the Mart... ieoieedene os | artery 1c 40 Bellare, aay 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc 5 Churehill & Sim ; way 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES, PURLEY—Greyhound Hotel, Croydon Finlay Hill .. : yay 


*FREEHOLD LAND, CROYDON—At Greyhound Hotel, Croydon... 


“| Blake, Son, & Williams 


July | 


Jury 5, 1912.] 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 5.—By Wa. Dew & Son. 
erdaron, Carnarvon,—Ontlying portions of 


“the Penrhyn Estate, 2,740 acres, f 


AYLER & FLETCHER. 


} By T. 
Harwoods Farm, 96 : 


idington, Glos. 
|18p.,f. 

June 7. 
rdley, W: 
78 acres, f 
ley, Wore 


| aeres, f... 
lesthoxpe, Leicester.—Manor ea, 235 2. 


j 8215 p., f... 

) June 8.—By Sanrer, Srpson, & cue 

wweton St. Peter, Norfo! Agricultural 

estate, 1,023 acres, f. ase 
June 10.—By Roserr Bowring. 

sare, Somerset.—Freehold farm, 211 a, 2 r. 


By Kniaur, FR, 


» & RuTLey. 


es 


sxton.—4, The Limes, w 
War. 541. 12s. 

By Storr & Trvew. 
Moway. aH 
Gl, yr. 36l. 
| By A. IL. Tunwen & Co. 
ton.—Cunnington-st., f.g.r. 351., reversion 
in 7 y i 


By Woops & Syextine. 
Ba, 44, 45, 46, 48, 51, and:55, The 


mnbledon. 
Broadway (s 
y.r. 7001... 


Ry Wen SER ET 
Dbley, Derby —Farm and tive fields, 74 acres, 


,and 2, Broadwa; 


mews, f., 


2a. 27. 
met and five 


ons, Derby.—Two fields, 
onfield, Derby.—Hallowe 
fields, 125 acres, 

By Kyieur, Frank, & Rurney. 
ston, Suffolk.—Freston Lodge Estate, 541 a. 
Br. 15 p., 
sted, Kent. 
residences, f. . 
rasted Mill and 
iutcher’s shop, f., 
able land, 2a, 0 

By H. & BR. L. Cons. 

ling, Kent.—Cooling Court and New Barn 
Farms, 269 acres, f.... 
erry Hill Farm and marsh land, 82 acres, f. 
o St. Werburgh, Kent.—Coldharbour Farm 
and three cottages, 28 a. 3r. 6 p. a 
hallows, Kent. 
4p., f. 


and four 


—By Brranv & Son. 
61 to 67 (odd), Meadow-rd., 
r. 1301. S 


94 yr 
ith Lambeth. 
rd, f., w.r. 


son & So: 
Middleton-rd., u.t. 
46 yrs., g-r. 161. 168., y.r. 761. .. 


Fox, Bousriexp, 


Epwin 


xton, — Bri 
reversion in 57: 
bureh-rd., f. 
62h yrs. 
cre-la., f. 
ranksome-rd., f. 


5Ad yrs, 


tenham.—6, 
gar. 41. 10., war 


By Leacs. 
st Ham.—71to 81, 95 to 105 (odd), Cleves-rd. 
ut. 71 yrs., g.r. 2 » 2101. 128, .... 


Ton & Honipay. 


ll, Bucks. eae 
2580.27. 9D. 


By Boise Mires, & Mappison. 
ton, Norfolk.—Boundary Farm, 178 a. 17. 


82 a. 1 


unction Farm, 


ye Isle ag Wait 
Campbell House, u. 


I0., w.t. 767 yr 
1, gr. 2l., yor. 191, 19s... 


, & Ruruny. 


e! 
gr, 


nil, 


i 2. 
Dbaroy: “st. 

By Kw 
ting, Sulfol 


ry 
nford, i Gee = Bath- rd., enclosure, 
22,07. 6 p., a 


6 13.—By renal is Tr 
son, & Co. 
pherd’s Bush.—117 and. 119, Askew-rd. (s. 


WSON, RicHarD- 


J» 


ham, Surrey.—Common side west, free- 
hold house, y.r. 251. 


DME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


£44,945 
2,255 


19,858 
3,089 
3,900 


23,150 
11,736 


305 


15,8¢0 


5 
5 


3,860 


13,843 


410 


6,459 


5,430 


450 


1,400 
340 


THE SUILDER: 


By Faresroruer, Exxis, & Co. 
Grendon Underwood, Bee —Middle Farm, 


ete., 185 a. 1r.12p., 5,000 
By Harnanp & Son. 
Brigadier hill, Woodlands Bakery, f 
675 
Soudigate, —Chasé-side, Oakfield, ?,, e. 360 
~ shop and. plot adjoining 
440 
210 
By Herrine, Son, & Daw. 
Streatham,—37, Stockfield-rd., f., p : 00 
By Kyicur, Frank, & Rurvr 
Saltney, Flint.—Chester-st., f.g.r, 181., rever- 
in 87 < 380 
1,080 
280 
710 
850 
vee 
Rotherhithe,—69 and 71, Albion-at., f.;w.r. 52, 520 
New Cross.—54, Drakelield-rd., wt. 52 yrs., 
g.r. 61. 63. e.1. Sl. : 230 
Stamford Hill.—2 and 38, Franidiin‘sé: 
and 76 yrs., g.r. 91, 103., w.r. 661. 68. 240 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Leytonstone.36 to 44 (even), Melford-rd., f., 
wir, 14l. Us... 2 900 
Bethnal Green 
war. 671. 12 435 
Brockley.—17, 
410 
150 
Edmonton. —Winchester 
\s., reversion in 86 yr: 1,900 
Stoke Newington.—68 and 70, Mildmay-park, 

. 1201. : 1,000 
Tolleerasesaiaundl Gh or tniearierdleettesrans ty G1s 680 
Barnsbury.—55, Ellington-st., f., e.r. 451 ; 425 
Homerton.—222, Wick-rd., f., p 240 
Kentish Town,—67, Weedington-rd. 

41 yrs., g.x. 71. 7s., war. 59l, 168. 3 250 
Sydenham.—5, Kinver-rd, North, wt. 71 yrs., 


gun. 51, 10s., p. See 130 


By Stmson & Sons. 
3, 40, and 42, Scylla-rd.., u.t. 54 yr 


Peckham,—# 
gr. 181,, wir. 1241, 168. 


520 
370 
n.t, 69 yrs., gr. 18l., Wor. gal. 255 
Walworth, —49, 70, 74, 82, 84, 92, eet ‘94, 
st., f., y. and w.r. 2551. 2,185 
Olney. Ss 255 
Kennington. 
sion in 6} yrs. . 1,160 
By Aurrep J. Burrows. 
Loose, Kent,— Part of the Peale Estate, 
230 acres, f. 11,760 
By W. S. Hopes 
Ulverston, Lancs. 
acres; 1... 4,680 
Tune 14,—By H. G, ALAway. 
Shepherd’s .Bush.—5 and 7, Rayleigh-rd., f., 
y. and ay 570 
Muswell Hill.— 
8h yrs., g 375 
By Kniaur & Co. 
Chiswick.—7, Cleveland-av., u.t. 92 yrs., g. 
SINGEsip nr enees 300 
By H. Lan 
Deptford.—2 and 4, Hie 
TL. Wal 500 


By ProruERor & Morris. 
Hockley, Essex.—Marsh land, 644 acres, f......, 950 


By River & Son 


Edgware.—1 to 4, Chilt 870 
13 and 14, Capel-ter. 450 
Notting Hill Ox 
gr. 101., 350 
296, Portobello-rd. » wt. 51 yrs., gr. 91., 250 
Kensington.—10, Durham-pl, wt, 37 yrs, 
61., w.r, 551. 18s. 260 
By Winxwortu & Co. 
Somerby, Leics.—Grove estate; 172 a: 
Ls 6,500 


S. Bearp & DanreLu. 


By Ernes 
West Mersea, Essex.—Walnut Tree House, f. 245 


By Veryon & Son. 
Stokenchurch, ia —Part of Mallards Court 


Estate, 172 acres, f. 4,965 
By Knieur, Franx, & Ruriry. 
Welshpool, Montgy.—Llanerchydol estate, 
1,676 acres, f.. veeee 88,905 
June 15, 
Ludham, Nor 234 acres, 
f. and c. 6,270 
By Joun. Symonp: 
wodien: Norfolk.—Manor Farm, 31la. 21. 3p., 
4,000 
By Wm. Pearse & Son. 
Okehampton, Devon.—Barton and Boughmead 
Farms, 113 acres, f. . 3,205 
Yendalls Mead, 1a. 0 Py 450 
By Wrieur & Scrusy. 
Swaffham Prior, Cambs.—House and premi: 
245 
Burwell, Cambs.—Spring Glose, 11 a, 0r. 30p., 700 
By Kyicut, Franz, & Rutiry. 
Newtown, Montgy.—Llanerchydol Estate, 
831 acres, f. «88,330 
June 17.—By G. B. Hmmrarp & Son. 
Little Baddow, Essex.—Old Bassets Farm, 
13lallr.36p.,f. . 4 1,700 


Norton Mandeville, Essex.—Ladyland Farm, 
7a.17.3p.,f ; 
Blackmore, Essex.—Rowland’s land, 
33 p, fa... 


By W™. Hoventon. 
Chingford. —Forest View, Silverdale, f, p. 


Walthamstow.—, St. James-st. (s.), f 


By Hooxer & Wess. 
ydon.—80, St. James-rd., ut. 87 yrs., g 


sy Vote Tle 


By Epwarp Woon. 

Fulham,—5, Cresford-rd., ut. 76 yrs. 

w.r, 481. 21 

Wandsworth.—107, 107A, 109, and.109a, Aslett- 

st., ut. 84 yrs., g.r. 151, w.r. 1091. 4s, - 

65 es rd., wt. 69 y 
e. 


7. 15s., 
Walworth 
g.r. 121. 13 
Bromley, Ken‘ 
gun. 8l., yr 
By Kureut, Franx, & Rurney, 
Great Glemham, ‘Suffolk.—Great Glemham 
Estate, 1,952. 3r. 25 p., f. 
June 18.—By Hannarorp & Son. 
Bickleigh, Deyon.—Upexe Estate, 680 acres, f, 
By Wrvrerron & Sons. 
Aldridge, ‘Staffs, Beacon Farm; 17 a. 0r. 22 p., 


Harhorough-rd., piece of land, 5 a.1r.19p,f. 
Walsall, Staits.—09, 101, and 103, Lord-st., i, 


By Wittram CLarKso: 
Poplar.—155, Grundy-st., f., w.r. 281. 12s.. 
116 and 117, Teviot-st., wt. 53 yrs. 
w.r, 661. 6 
29, 31, and : 
121, 15s., wars “971. 10s. 


waren Eampreii 
» Wor, 1671. 148, 


By DERE, TEWSON, Rae & Co. 
8i., ut. 


Twickenham,—Hampton-rd., Lg. 
68 yrs., gr. nil ... 


By Harrops, 
Piccadilly.—32, Dover-st., and 18, B 
profit rental of 1,3001., u.t. 71 y: 


By Max & Son. 
Holloway.—38, Kiver-rd., ut. 46 yrs. g.r. 6l., 
w.r. 441, 45 4 


By Rogurs, Cuarman, & Tuoma: 
Walworsi.=35' 46) 30 (oddly) usihamn. 
463 yrs., g.r. 201., w.r. 1451. 128, 
South Lambeth. —Conroy-st., Briendiy; Zulu 
(off licence), u.t. 48yrs., gr. 31. 15s., y.r. 
451... ‘i 


erkeley-st., 


mg Ube 


By Aurrep J. Burrows. 

Charing, Kent.—Vincent estate, 200 acres, f, 
By R. Donkin & Son. 

East Ord, Northumberland, — Croft and cot- 

tage, etc., f. \. 

Berwick, Northumberland,—Salmon 


shery 


June 19.—Epwin Fox, Bousrienp, Burnerrs, 
& BADDELEY. 

Bexley, Kent.—16, 18, and 20, High-st., u.t. 65 

yrs.) B21. 9 yor. 155 


(By Aurrep Prere 


Sydenham,—2, Silverdale, f., y.r. 60 
Till. are, Park, 


i Yrs. $.r. Help y. 
Kilburn.—69, Caminldge d. (8.), fy 
By Doveras Youne & Co. 
—ll and 12, Stockwell-Park-walk, u.t. 
69 yrs., g.r. 161. 10s., y.r. 861. 
Cong 48, 50, 71, 73, 7 75, 77, 91, 
3 


By Kemsixy. 
Romford,’ Essex. — Hornchurch-rd., 
seven plots, f. . 


June 20.—By Dantern Waray & S 
Longparish, Hants.—Vale or Street Farm, 
23 a.1 yr. 16 p., f. 
Five cottages and lia. 31,1 
Wallington, “Surrey.—O1d Tiodge: Field 38 a. 
Qr14p, 
Beddington, Sur 
acres, f. 
By W. TREvoR, WHE 
Morden, Surrey.—1 
plot of land, f., w.r. 1 
Cheam, Surrey. — Norman- 


twenty- 


y.— Enclosure of land, 


LER, & Davis. 


x Cottages and 
12s. 


By Srmmsow & Sons. 
Forest Hill—Ewart-rd., f.g. rents 161. 10s., 
reversion in 50 yrs.. 
Malham-rd., f.g. rent: 
46 y 


Walworth.—65, 67, and 69, Morecambe.st, (s.), 
f., w.r. 831. 4s. 
Kenningto: 
41, 128. 
Brixton.—131 and 13 
48 yrs., g.r. 8l., yar. 64. 
10 to 24 (even), Lyham 
201., w.r. 2001. 4s, Roeen 
Clapham.—4 to 16 (even), 7 to 13 (odd), Union- 
rd., w.t. 132 x. 1601., W.r. 4771. 28. 
Thornton Heath.—Parchmore-rd., f.g. 
301, 10s., reversion in 54 and 64 yrs. 
Beckenham.—Churchfields-rd,, f, 
reversion in 92 yrs. 
Ola Kent-rd.—Nos. 776, 
8.), f 


rents 


ag ey WE 
405, Darenthrd 1 
361. . 


Stamford Hill. 
g.r. 101, y- 


36,71 


28,410 


430 
150 
350 


120 


10,000 


300 


400 


650 


4,555, 


398 
1,000 


1,500 


= 


20 


By May & Rowben. 

Woodmansterne, Surrey. — Court Haw and 
23h acr : 

Hyde Pa ‘Lancaster-mews, 

reversion in 49 yrs. 

By Newsron & SHEPHARDS. 

Clapton.—34, Powell-rd., f., y. 

Old Ford.—Chisenhale-rd. 

yar. 451, 

60 and 62, 

Upton Park.—47, 49, 51 

68 to 86 (even), 

59, 61, and 63, Pai 


fig. 


ii:, 


BL. 
Victor 


5, 67,73, to 79 (0 a), 
rd. fw. 1. 3861, 15s.. 
89 yrs., g.r. 


Dalston.—5, 7, and 9, Sandringham-rd., uw 


539 yrs., ga. 181, yor. 1221, 
By Hunter & Hunter. 

Pyde Park:—30, Chilworth-st., and 86, Glou- 

cester-mews West, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 101., 


y.r. 1501... 
Acton.—8, Perryn-rd., u. 
y.r. 421. 


By Joun H. Butmer. 
Bermondsey.—44, St, James-rd., ut. 22}'yrs., 
SIL. . 


4, Olderd, ust. 88 yn 


By Henry 


Northfield, Warw 
reversion. in 60 yr 
South-rd,, f.gar. 421., 
South-rd., two enclosures, 7 a, 0 r. ai pat 
Cock-la., f.g.r. 121,, reversion in 98 yr 


By SverHenson & ALEXANDER, 

Llantwit Vardre, Glam.—Part of Garth Estate, 
167 a. Or. 33'p., f. 

Fig. rents 241. 


priks & Co, 
South-rd,,f.g, rents 741, 


«YTS. avers 
Penlline, Glam.—Pasture, 8 a. 3 r. 32 p., f. 
By Ditxey, Sox, Y SLs 


26 
Little ee 
3r.17 p. 
Keysoe, Bade 

34D., 
Hargrave, Northa 
2a.2r.1p.,f . 
Rauinds,, Northants 
Or, 36 p., f. 
Farm and three fields, 105 a. 
Catworth, Hunts.—Church Pu 
fields, 194 2,07. 20 p., f. 


By Grimiey & Son 

Balsall Heath, Wores.—Hdward-rd., f.g. rents 

911. 5s, 2d., reversion in 36 and 58 yrs......... 

Birmingham, Warwick.—59 to 65 (odd), 

Sate st. and. Queen’s Head p.h., u.t. 25 
s., Y. and w.r. 1291, 6s. 

Tanase oe Stunts 170 to 182 (even), An 

bus-rd., u.t. 82 y: . 221., w.r. 1461, 

Shirley, Warw re eae Hopedale, f 
June 21.—By_H. & R. L. Coss. 

Hoo St. Werburgh, Kent.—Sharnal-st. Farm, 

229.2. 27. 29 p., f.. = 

By Frais & Puckrier. 
Fulham.—74, Greyhound rd. (8.), Ute 


& 


67 yr 


75 and 375a, Ghapter-rd., un. 
87 yrs., g.r. 71. 63, Sd., wir, 581. 6s, 
By Sxinrox & GouLpEn, 
Clapton.—50, 52, and 54, Elderfield-rd. 
y.r. 961. 
Gienarm-rd., ? 
By Torris & Harpinc. 
228 pean Bbury-st. (62), 
370 


Pimlic: 


1 Wat 6 


Grange- rd., ny Tt, tt yrs., gr. ti. * ye x. 7. 


By T. B. Wesracorr & Sox 
Camden ‘Town a Sandal 
4a. 


wt. 5a yrs, 


By eee rs 
ao Perthsh: 
2,068 acres, 
By Bipw. 
Littleport, Gounhe —Pasture and arable land, 
4t8a.37r.25p.,f. . eerste? 
By T. W. Gaze & Son. 
Diss Heywood, Norfolk.—Lower farm, 94 a. 
1r. 26 p., f. and ¢ 
By G. B. Himmarp & Son. 

Chelmsford, Esse: ‘Pasture land, 6 acres, f. 
Gt. Baddow, Essex.—Six farms, 230 a. 2r.20p., 


‘Arable and pasture, 
‘Two building plots, f. 
Lower Green, seven cot! 
eye Ferris, Mssex. 


High Gees Bisse: 


Sips cus 


—Faggs Farm, 6 2. 3 


June 22.—By 8, & G. Kin 
Lines. — Agrcintural 


Sutton Bridge, éte., 
estate, 706 acres, f, 


By Escritr & Barre... 
Grantham, Lines. — Accommodation 
74 acres, f. 


June 24,—By Bratn & Carrs. 
Camberwell.—Acorn-st., f.g.r. 8l., reversion 
in 79 yrs... 
Croydon.—Grange-rd., Woodside, 
gx. 7L., er. 451. 


land, 


ut. 92 yrs., 


£7,000 


360 


39,630 


5,730 


THE BUILDER. 


By D 


EASON & Lrsrer. 
ellons-av., ut. 989 yr 


Harlesden 


By Extiorr, Son, & Bo 


Hyde Park.—9, Westbourne-st., u.t. 154 yrs., 
g.r. 61, Dp. i 


Lambeth.—6, Au 
wor. dl. 4 
Brixton,—12 

11L., war. 84. Tos. 
i {, 6, and 8, Afghan-rd., u.t. 
65 yrs et. hs war TATU 
18 to 24 (even), Afghan-rd, 
201., w.r. 1431. 
34, 88, 18 to ), Afe: 
g.r. 651., w.r. 4561. 6s. 


By P. & G. Green. 
Tiford.—High-rd., fg. rent: 
sion in 43} yx 
By Wooron & Son. 
Richmond,—Warrington-rd., f 
reversion in 70 yrs. 
By Prorueror & Morrr 
Loughton, ieee rons -av.,9 plots, f. 
y A. Cectn GRimwaDE. 
Hadleigh, Suite Meadow and arable land, 
33a. $7.13 p., é 


By Joun Baryerima 
Wareop, Westmorland, — Blackskye Farm, 
107 a. 2x. 11 p., 


BL. Bs. 6d, rever- 


. rents 651., 


By W. Partour. 
Scorton, Roorkee mie fields, 38 acres, f. 


Tune By Krenn, Frank, & Ruvve 


By P. 
Sydenham.—Jew 


W. Tarzor & Co. 
alk, lg.r. 661. 


By Freperick Warman 

Finsbury Park, — 108, Wilberforce-rd. 
d4h yrs., gar. 8l., yt. 421. 

By 8. & G, Kinas 

Spalding, Lines.—Four farms, ete.; 27 


rr & Wat 
cottages and 2 acres, f. 
Westward Ho! Cottage, f. 


ut. 


72 acres, f. 


Newbury, 
Chieveley, Berk 


By Sexron & Grmwave 

Earl Stonham, Suffolk, — Sporles Farm, 
37 a. 27. 34 p., 4 
Mendlesham, Sitoles= Green warmer 60s a: 
380 p., : 


By earenoe & Sons. 
Witham, Hs Pitt Estate, 590 acres, f. 


Fore 
gs 


By Denison & Hstron: 


Bastcheap--2, Georgesli., ut. 23 yrs, tr. 
1L5L., y.r. 2881. . 

Silvertown 66 t6 88, 94 to 100 (even), Oriental- 
day ust. GER ysis gor. 76s 0. G 

Blackheath.— 


gr. 161., p. 


By Epwin Fox, Bovs: & 

Bapp: 

Gray’s Inn-rd.—No. SL 

8, Little James-st. (s.), £., ) 
Bow.—179, Bow-rd. ‘@,¢ 

4. 


6, Addington-rd., w, 


By I, Gonpsrer. 
Highbury.—l4, Roseleigh-av., u.t. 67 yrs., g.. 
81. 88., y.r. 401. 

By Baxter, Pay 

West Wickham, Kent.—1 


By J. C. Puarr. 
Hammersmith. — Union-ct., ¢ 
version in 58 y1 
‘dge-rd., 
86, Bridge-rd. (s 
Fulham. 


Chi: 


sion 


By Kyiaut, Fran, & Ruriey. 
Boston, Lincs.—Ingram Estate, 524 acres, 


By Buzzorr & Sons. 
Brighton.—57, Gardner-st. (s), f., y.r. 801. 
101, Chureh-st. (s.), f., y.r. 431 
2 to 12, Preeces-buildings, f. io We 

34 and 36, St. Nicholas- 
3, Kew-st., f., wr. 221, 2s. 
6, Crown-gdns., f., wir, 201. 16 
24, North-rd. ; 261nd27, Regents, f. 
r. 66. 
Ryans 


June pene J. Biss & S ns. 
Bethnal Green.—35, 37, and 39, Buckhurst-st. ; 
6Land 63, Cudworth-st., f., war. 1741. 10 
Forest Gate.—93 to 105 (odd), Tower Hamlets: 
rd., wt 64 yrs. gr. 1dl,, War. 1361. 108....... 
Shoreditch.—27, Essex-st. (8.), wt. 57 y 
61. 15s., y.r. 50 


By C. C, & T, Moor. 
mberwell.—8 to 16 (even), Dowli 
wir. 1371, 16s. 


and. 


540 


1,020 
11,508 


200 


295 


610 
710 
100 


1,180 
600 
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Stepney. —18, 20, and 22, Ei: India, Dock-rd., 


Mile’ Bac sail Yo 10, Maria. 
y. and w.r. 3611. 


r 1 
Highbury.—27, “Hetty dew Pari 
37 ue 
Stoke peo de 
y.r. 801. 


By T. D. & A. RB, Pxacr 
Regent's’ Park, — 16, 
28 yrs., g.r. 10L., yr. 601. . 


61. 
61 a 68, Seacials 
. 68., e. and w. 


Blackheat 
hill, u.t. 58 
Wandsworth, 


June 28,—By C. Rawiey Cros 
Ealing.—18, Waldeck- 
551. 


By La 
Hadlow, Kent. 
35 Diy fis.s 


By Nicuoras. 
Goring, Oxon.—The Elms and one acre, fe... 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for free 


ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent 


igu 


improyed ground-rent ; g.x. for ground-rent ; r, for: 


f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; 
possession ; 


I 


for estimated rental; w.r. for w 


rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly re 


ut, for unexpired term; 


ye 


p.a. for per annum; yr: 
5 Ja. for lane ; st, for street; rd. for road; s¢ 
; pl, for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores, for cresi 


ay foraronie yenie towerniede tyiltryardaee 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h, for public-howse ; « 


offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


a 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIA 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible 
average prices of materials, not. necessarily the 1oy 


Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a 


which should be remembered by those who make u 


this information, 
BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 
Best Stocks... 
Picked Stocks for Facings 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


£3, d. 2 
Flettons.......... 113 0 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 31 
Red 312 0 Do, Bullmose...... 4 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 


Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 
Best White, 
Tyory, and Salt 
GizdStr'teh’rs 11 7 6 
Headers 017 6 
Quoins,B 
and 4} in. Flats 1417 6 
D'ble Stretchers 1617 6 


ys ae and Gite 


Two. Sid 8 
one End ..,. 


Fire Bricks ... 4 


Double Headers 13 1 


wos 18 
Splays & Squints 16 


Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


8. 

Thames and Pit Sand 
‘Thames Ballast. .... 

Best Portland Cement 31 0 per ton, 
Best Ground Blue Lins Lime 19 0» 

Norze—The cement or lime 

ordinary charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime 


is exclusive of 


9 nes yard, deliye 
6 » ” 


w.. 188. 0d, per yard delive 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton at rly 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
road waggons, 


Bara Sronz — delivered on 
Paddington Depot. 

Do. do. delivered on ro: 
Depot... 


Portianp Sronz (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf ... 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf .... e 


Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depdt. 


Ancaster in blocks.. 116 16 Closeburn Red 


Beer in blocks . Freestoue v..sse00 

Geenshillin blocks 110 Red Monsiicld 

Darley Dale in Freestone ......00 
blocks ... 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 

Red Corsehill “in Stone \seiesiletea site 
blocks . jw Bs 


f 
1 


| Jury 5, 1912.] 


STONE (Continue 
’RE Srons—Robin Hood Quality. 


fappled random blocks .. 


in, sawn two sides landings to 
0 ft. super.). 


n, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 


in. to 2 in, ditto, ditt 
arp YORK— 


appled random blocks .. 


in, sawn two sides landing to sizes 


super.) 
n, rubber 


n, self-faced random flags .. 


| SLATES, 


in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)....., 
in, to 24 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 


1, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 


d). 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
sizes (under 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 


(under 40 ft. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 


» In, 
x10 best blue *n 20 x 101 


s. d, In, In. 


bestEur’ka 


oconmn 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. Fe 


Onejwr 


nn 
OIL Me 
- 


8. d. 
210 


x19 O00 


Bangor . 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
x12 ditto . 6 20x12 ditto 6 
x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto g 0 
litto. 0 16 x8 ditto.. 50 
x12 ditto . 2 0 20 x 10permanent 
x8 ditto. a be 0: green ... 1112 6 
x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 6 16x8 ditto., 612 6 
x8 ditto. 6 
TILES, 
At Bailway Depot. 
8. d, 8. d, 
st plain red BO Best ‘‘ Hartshill’”” 
ng (per 1000) ...... 0 brand, plain sand- 
Hip and Daiicy * faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
oer doz:)...... 8 7 mee pressed (per 
st Broseley (per 6 
000) 50 0 Do. Orn: 
1000) . 6 
6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
y Valley(per doz.) 3 6 

(per doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley 
st Ruabon red, Reds or Brindle 
gown, or brindled (per 1000)... 42 6 
Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
000) ... . 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley (per d 3 0 
Woop. 
Bumping Woop. At per standard, 
als: best 3in, by llin,anddin, £ s, d. £s. a. 
by 9 in, and 11in,, af 0 .. 1510 0 
als: best 3 by 9. 0... 1410 0 
ttens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 
8in.,and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
ttens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 Jess than 
7 in, and 8 in, 
als: seconds , 0 less thn pest, 
ttens: seconds . 010 0 » » 

. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in, 910 0 .. 1010 0 
in. by 4tin.and2 in, by5in, 9 0 0 .. 10 0 0 
reign Sawn Boards— 
in, and I} in. by 7 in. 010 0 more than 

pavieng: 
in, Le OO) 
‘At per load of 50 ft. 
:Memel (average specification) 5 0 0 0 
econds ... 410 0 0 
mall timber (8 in. to 10in.) ... 317 6 0 
mall timber (6 in, to 8 in.) 3.5 0 0 
wedish balks .,. . 212 6 0 
ch-pine timber (80 ft,average) 5 5 o 0 


JorERS’ Woop, 

lite Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 11 in 2 24 
Bin. by 9 i ‘ 
Battens,2}in.and 3in, by7 in, 17 
mend yellow deals,3in, byllin, 19 

» 3'in. by 9 in, 18 
Battens,2in. and 3in. by 7 in, 14 
hird yellow deals, 3 in. by 
lin. and 9 in, 14 
Batons, 2h ina 


eti 
irst white deals, 3 in, by 1lin. 
”» » 3 in, by 9in, 14 
Battens 
econd white deals, 3in. by 11 
5 3 in, by 9 in, 


” 
Battens 
gh-pine 
nder 2 i thick é 
low Pine—First, regular sizes 4 
ddments .. 
aconds, regular sizes . 
ddments .. 
ri Pine—Planks per ft. cube, 
wig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
ange, per tt. cube 
Heck Oak Logs; 
; Wainscot Oak, per ft, sup. as 
inch... 
in, do. do, 
* Mahogany—Houndras, ‘Ta- 
basco, per ft, stper. as inch.. 
slected, Figury, per ft. super. 
aginch .., 

Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 


boSSh 


i 


Ses 


_ 
© 259 So oS oo ooo o 


per ft. cube ......... 


10 we 25 10 
23 10 

0 18 0 
0 20 0 
i} 19 10 
0 . 15 0 
0 . 15.0 
. 1210 

22 10 

19 10 

we 150) 


eseooesoscossS SS0000 cco oc scoooco 


va 16 <0 
0 ‘1410 
10 0 41) 1210 
) 15 0 
0 14 0 
10 ll 0 
00 1. 21 0 
i) ree tg 
0 0 ‘upwards. 
0 7 
0 ” 
00 
46 
3 0 
26 
6 6 
010 
0 3] 
O10 jeu 0 1 
1 02 
0 01 
0 22 0 
5 06 


essecsscoS occoces coo co cococ] 
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WOOD (Continued). 
JornuRs’ Woon (Continued)— 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— 


Per square. 


Lin, by 7 in. yellow, planedand £ s, d. £s.d. 

shot. 0138 6 4. 017 ¥ 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched 0140.4, 018 0 
ldin. by7 in, yellow, planed and 

matched On5 Oh a 0 
Lin, by 7 in. 

shot, 01 . 014 
Lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 

matched. 012 
1hin. by 7 in. white, planed and 


matched, 
Zin, by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 
Lin, by 7 in, a |» O14 

in. by 7 in. white» » 010 


015 


wooo FS FOO oO 
° 
nn 
x 


y 
“6i in, at ‘6d. to od. per square less than 7in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 
sections ... a0 710 0 
Compound Girders, 
sections . 
Steel Compound Stanchions . 
Angles, ‘Tees, and Channels, or 
nary sections 
Flitch Plates 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 7 10 


METALS, 


ordinary 


Iroxn— 
Common Bars . tens 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Mark 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Iron, basis price 
Galvanised., 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge. in 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to ay ge. 
» » 24g... 
36 g. 

Sheet Tron, Galvemecds 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g. .... 
Ordinary sizes to 2g. 


26 17 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, Ast, best quality 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . 18 1 
22g.and 34g, 19 D 
26 g, 20 10 


ip 


Galvanised Corrugated 5 Sh 
Ordinary sizes, ott to 8ft. 20 g. 15 o 
2 8. and 24 g. 15 

16 B 

Best Soft Steel sheots'é ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2. Gig, 13 10 
» 268. +15 10 
Cut "Nails, Bi in, to 6 in. ll 0 
Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e, 


[eit 


2°99 occ coo 


= 
Sill 
° 


Lxap—Sheet, English, 41b, and up be 2 
Pipe in coils . 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe i 

Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian 


T11l 


Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 
Copprr— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Thin 2s 
Copper nails... 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .. 


bal) 


x Englisit Tngoti 
Sonprr—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Pe Delivered. 


Ttttdl 


15 oz, thirds 26 oz. fourths 
» fourths ...,. 320z,. thirds. 
21 oz, thirds ” 


» fourths Fluted Sheet, at 
26 oz. thirds » 21 oz, 44d, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
2 Rolled plate........ 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
Rough rolled and ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 


rough cast plate., 23d. anic,Arctic,Muffied, 
4 Rough rolled aud and Rolled Cathe- 
rough east plate.. 3d. dral, white. 
Ditto, tinted. 
* Not less than two crates, 

OILS, &c. £8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 310 
” ”» » in barrels » + 0 311 
” ” » in drums . ” O41 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. ” O41 
” » » in drums ms O4 4 
Turpentine in barrels . » 0.3 0 
» in drums 03 2 
Genuine Ground English White heed per ton 2910 0 
Red Lead, Dry .. ” 26 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ,,.,. . perbarrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &c. Per gallon, 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish se a 0.8 0 
Pale Copal Oak ... . 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .. . 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak,, n 010 0 
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VARNISHES, &e. (Continued). 


Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
urches . 


Per gallon, 


Fine Elastic Carriage A on 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Carriage . ae nOnIG 
Fine Pale Maple ..., ee Ont 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ; 018 
Extra Pale French Oil fy ih 


Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper. 
Best Japan Gold S$: 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .. 
Brunswick Black ...... 
Berlin Black .. 
Knotting ..... 
French and Brush Polish 


Se 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
anil artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
ED[1TOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice oan be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for _con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfacto: ‘The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always he 
accc} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
haye been formally asked for or not. 


Saeed ue ee 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted, +Denotes provisionally accepted. 
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BIRMINGHAM.—For alterations and repairs to 
property in Argyle-street. Mr. W. F. Edwards, archi- 
tect, 1, Newhall-street, Birmingham ;— 

FB, Pric e, Burbury-street, Birmingham’... £355 


BITTERNE,—F¥or Bitterne Manor sewerage. 
Messrs, Weston & Burnett, architects, surveyors, and 
valuers, 24, Portland-street, Southampton :— 
Contract I. 


Kirk & Randall 
J, Nichol . 
Bevis & Co. 
Osman & Co 
J. Douglas, Portswood 

Park, Southampton* 


COVENTRY.—For er: 
Mr. W. F. Edwards, 
Birmingham : 

J. Dallow & Sons, Blackheath, Birmingham* £4,640 


HALESOWEN.—For erection of a house at Cake- 
more. Mr. W. F. Edwards, architect, 1; Newhall-street, 
Birmingha: 

J. Harper & Sons, Blackheath, Birmingham* £454 8 


KILBURN.—For dwellings, Malvern-road, Kilburn, 
‘Mess: 


for the London and North-Western Railwa; 


ion of a dairy in Swan-lane. 
‘chitect, 1, Newhall-street, 


seph & Smithem, architects and surveyors, 83, Queen- 
street, Cheapside :— 
. G. Minter . £8,424 | W, Lawrence & Sons £7,979 
G Godson & Sons... 8,158 { Miskin & Sons, Ltd. 7,780 
Ashby & Homer, 8,156 | GE. Wallis & : Sons, 
Ltd, : 7,748 


alterations and decoration at 34, 
+. for the General Federation of 
Joseph & Smithem, architects, 


Trade Unions. 
83, Queen-street, Cheapsid 
Bovis & 62 Ltd. £1,387 0 

{ele > Son 


Mts & 
& Son 5 0| Senecal & Co. 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions at 45, 
Edwardes-square, Kensington, W., for Mr. Ernest 
George Brown, Messrs, Joseph & Smithem, architects, 


Waddington & 


83, Queen-street, Cheapside :-— 
Bovis & Co., Ltd. £2,397 | W. Downs. ... 
C. R. Price 2,247 

ONDON.—For painting, cleaning, ete., at the 


dgware-road, Hampstead, Islington, 
ad, Furnival’s Inn, and Pond- 
fire-stations, for the London 


Caledonian-road, 1 
Kentish Town, City. 
square (Highgate) 
County Council :— 
J. Grover & Sor 
Triggs & Co. 
Thompson & Bev 
idge 


£419 0 | Marchant, 
415 0] &.Co,.... 
W. Chappell 
376 0 | Lole & Co. 
Stevens 858 0 | 
[ime-Arétiteet's estimate comparable with the tenders 
is £450 16a, 10d.] 


Hirst, 
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LONDON.—For enlarging the County Secondary 
School, Peckham, for the London County Council :— 
Pricgs & Co... 

4 tt 


£5,380 11) W. F. Blas 
5,301 19 5 


Ltd. £4,994 0 


Gar 


5,284 0 0 
5,068 O70) 


LONDON.—For heating work at the Redvers-street 
School, Hoxton, for the London County Council 
B. Harlow & Son £677 0 0/-J. Yetton & Co., 
G. Davis ..... 55 Ltd. 

Cannon & Hefford 
W. G. Cannon & 

Sons, Lid 
Tilley Bro: 
Brightside F 

dry & Engineer 

ing Co., Ltd, 


LONDON.—For painting, cleaning, ete., at the 
Kensington, Battersea, Chelsea, and Herne Hill fire- 
stations, for the London County Counci 
Higgs’ & Hill, Ltd 280 |W" 

W. Johnson & Co., 

Ltd 276 
Maxwe 267 | J. Garrett & Son g2 
[ihe Architect's estitante comparable with the tenders 

is £194 28. 10d.] 


LONDON. — For painting, cleaning, ete., at the 
Lewisham, Plumstead, West Norwood, Peckham-road, 
Tooley-street, and Kennington fire-stations, for the 
London County Council 
G. Parker & 
J. & O. Bow: 

Hi 


£539 0 0 


534 00 


5 0 | J. Marsland & Sons £48 0 
Ltd. 498 0|W. Akers & Co., 

ges , Ltd... 478 0| Ltd. 307 4 
[The Architect's estimate comparable with the tenders 


is £437 4s, 6d.] 
LONDON, — For cleaning, painting, 


Bethnal Green, Bishopsgate, Burdett-road, King 
Millwall, Shadwell, Wapping, Bartholomew-clos 
Hackney-road, Tower-hill and Triangle (Hackney) fire- 


stations, for the London County Council :— 


J, Marsland & Sons £691 0] F.&'T. Thorne ... £515 0 
Ashby & Horner. McCormick & Sons, 

Vigor & Co. Ltd. e 488 15 
[The Architect's estimate comparable with the tenders 


is £636 5: 


10d. | 


LONDON.—Fo: electric lighting at the new Shooter’s 
Hill fire-station, for the London County Council :— 
J. Bryden & Sons £252 10| Pinching & Walton... £180 
Barlow Bros. & Co, 3 or [A. Hawk ns & Sons... 171 


LONDON. =For mi minor improv. ements at the Silwood- 
street School, Rotherhithe, for the London County 
Counci 
J. Garrett & Son £2,568 0 0 | Lole & Co, 
Ah homas & Edge i 


2 2,485 00 


LONDON.—For extension of the water supply to 
the bathing-lake and bowling-green in Brockwell Park, 
for the London County Council :— 

H. & C. Dayis & Co., Ltd, 
R. Harding & Sor 
‘A. Conwayt.. 


x 
£ 


LONDON.—For extension of the water supply at 
Peckham Rye Park, for the London County Cour 
£ 


H.& C. Davis & A. Conway 

Co., Lid. £71 0 0] R. Harding & Son 
Watson & Elwood 58 12 0 

LONDO: ‘or the supply of crushing rolls, screens, 


and elevators at the Battersea Bridge and Leven-road, 
Poplar, permanent way depots for the London County 
Couieil :— 
E, Allen & Co , Ltd. 
Mechan & Sons, Ltd. 


£1,289 
1,211 
LONDON.—For erection of guards for shatting, ete., 


at Greenwich Generating-Station, for the London 
County Council :— 


Prices, including 
an Additi 


Hunter & English, Ltd.. 
St. Pancras Iron Works Go., Ltd 
Rownson, Drew, & Clydesdale, Lid 


Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For the sub-structure of offices in Great 
St. Helens, for the St. Helens Estates, Ltd. Messr: 


Joseph & Smithem, architects, 83, Queen- 
Cheapside :— 

Foster & Dicksee . £6,797 16 weeks. 
Moss & Sons. 5,446 20 week 


11 weeks. 


W. Downs 17 weeks. 


Trollope & Col 11 weeks. 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. 16 week: 
i 14 weeks. 


4 months. 
16 week: 
29 weeks. 


Ashby & Horner, 
Dove Bros., Ltd. 


MOULTON,—For dining-room and dormitory Moul- 
ton Grammar School, for the Governors. Mr. W. H.H. 
Davis, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Stapleton & Co.£195 8.9 | Bore., 


Law ». 455 10.0} Langley & Son 
Bateman &'Sou 410 00 | Wilkins & Co. 
Baker & Brett... 398 16 0 


PINCHBECK WEST.—For alterations, ete., at the 
Church of England Schools, for the Managers. Mr. 
. H, Davis, P.A.S.L, architect, 6, Double-street, 
Spalding. Quantities by Mr. WH. H. Davis, P.A.S.L, 
(late R. H. H. Hand), 6, Double-street, Spalding, and at 
York-row, Wisbec! 
Clifton & Son 
Bennett . 
Brett. 


42. 10 
14 5 
111 10 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Ffor additions to Bitterne 
Schools. Messrs. Weston & Burnett, architects, South- 
umpton :— 


Leafe & Son .........£ 
Darby, Boston* ... 


Dyer & Sons . 0 

Jenkins & Sox 8 
Park, South- 
Ampton* wn... 913.0 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For school alt 


the Education Committee. Mi 
to the Education Committee :— 


Alterations and Additions, New Heating Chambers, ete., 
Queen’s-road Schools. 


ations, etc., for 
H, Prosser, Architect 


Webb & Co......... £1,346 0] O. J, Charlton ... £1,118 0 
J. W. Maddison 1197 0]Wood & Co, 
Hammond & Son 1,176 0 Walthamstow} 744 15 
J. &J. Dean...... L136 0 


+ Acceptance deferred. 
Alterations and Additions to Bla 


J. Sands . 
Hammond & Son.. 
Webb & Co. 
J.& J. Dean 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. nD: 


orse-road Schools, 

£850 0 | O. J. Charlton 
849 0 | W. J. Maddison 
837 0 | Wood & Co, 
817 0 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[JULY 5, I912 


Alterations to 


Caretaker’s House, William 


Whittingham School. 


A. G. Barton £189 F, Clayton... £ 
J. Sands... 149 5| Fuller & Son* 7 
J.& J. Dean M47 0/G. M. Page 1 


[All of Walthamstow. ] 
Additional Cloakroom 


commodation, Muarkhous: 


Girls’ School. 
F. Clayton . £96 0| A. G. Barton . 
J. & J Dean. 
G. M. Page. 


& 


94 0] J. Sands. 
89 0] Fuller & Son* 
[ATL of Walthamstow.] 
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Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 


Portland Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Lim 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C. Trask & § 
The Doulting Stone Co.), 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. HE. A. William 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and laksieallte I 
Asphalte Co, (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Pow 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials ford 


courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
cow-sheds and milk-rooms, ¢ 
Asphalte ¢ 


aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lid., 


“INK-PHOTO” PROCES 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, \ 


Telephone : DALSTON 
Many | years conn 


OGILVIE & C0. cme 
ay W. H. Lascenies & 


of Bunhill Row, 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, h 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. **r%: 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Flo 


The best materials and workmanship are supplie 


THE 


French Asphalte ( 


‘Whose name and address should be inserted is 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informati 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hil 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Cures in 19 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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is a matter for congratulation 
that passing phases . do, not 
pursue architecture so ‘relent- 
lessly as they do the sister arts. 
Architecture is too intimately 
oncerned with the business of life to be 
hifted from its foundations by the gospel 
f yesterday. An art of three dimen- 
ions also moves slowly, whether forward 
» backward. “ L’Art Nouveau,” as it 
as been called, has; for instance, afflicted 
rebitecture but little. In Germany 
Jone perhaps has if made itself an 
cinality.. Yet from. Germany also 
mes a voice sounding across the 
entury, the voice of Goethe, the greatest 
yf modern prophets, uttering a note 
vhich is in great measure the key to 
his article :—‘The discerning’ man who 
knowledges his: limitations’ 4s not far 
ff perfection.” 

Tt is a just recognition of the limitations 
mposed upon us, in the first place—by 
radition, and in the second by the 
<igencies of material, opportunity, and 
vironment, that conduce to the sane- 
1ess of design. “The new art”? was born 
of a restlessness that fell.upon us reason- 
ubly . or ‘ unveasonably—the "latter, as 
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we think. The desire for change enters 
by nature into every department of life, 
art included. The. legitimate ‘course’ of 
change is by evolution, by development. 
But change nature will have, and if 
retarded by too fixed conditions, or by a 


‘Jack of stability in her agents, existing 


conditions are reduced by - violence. 
Regions which’ enjoy prolonged: climatic 
conditions. are visited by .tornadoes. 
When social economies are at’a standstill 
révolutions ocewr. Periods of rest whieh 
inevitably follow those of exceptional 
creative activity are® certain’ to be 
invaded” by ‘changes introducing tenden- 
cies that have in themselves little or 


“nothing to~justify~them—ittle «-pufis 


that fill the sail for the moment and leave 
it flapping as idly as ‘before.’ -Thete can 
be no doubt thatthe arts. collectively 
are suffering comparative. “exhaustion 
consequent upon the Victorian period. 
This era, once considered as almost 


‘a byword of reproach concerning the 


arts, we cannot doubt will be ultimately 


- recognised ‘as among the greatest epochs 
of their development. It was unfortu-- 


nate for them that science took pre- 
cedence and saturated thé*thought and 


SANENESS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


éxpression of the time. Construction 
was mistaken for architecture, imitation 
for the motives of painting and sculpture. 
Ruskin, the brilliant spokesman’ of the 
arts, was unfortunately chief- among the 
misguided, In the cause of “ truth” 
-art shivered,in her. nakedness. , In‘:this 
wise the, romanticism heralded by \ the 
poetry. of Wordsworth, Coleridge, «and 
Shelley was, handicapped from: the first, 
when; it -took the form of |“ Gothic 
revival.’ =.The «Pre-Raphaelites best 
weathered the danger. They were saved 
by the raison @étre of, their “art, the 
- magnificent.opportunities of colour. ; To- 
day, alas, we have few enthusiasms ! 
Yet we may.adopt.a saneness of outlook 
wherewith te protect ourselves from 
the list of: change, engineered by» the 
“ unchartered ‘liberty: ?)” of ,an: ‘unrestric- 
tive age. 'We-may’ émbrace-the “ iree- 
dom and content to:bevobtained only by 
the recognition of one’s limits,” and first 
and foremest. among -these limitatic 
are those imposed by tradition. Revolt 
against tradition is much in the air at 
the-moment. “You must go back to 
childhood,” says the painter, or at le 
-an influential .section. of the ..painter’s 
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professional critics. It is in the semi- 
articulate lispings of the infant wherein 
trae expression is*to be found. Need 
we say that there is no going back 2 
Poor, struggling humanity would not be 
where it is now if that gate had ever been 
open to it. . i 

“Accept the place the Divine Provi- 
dence has found for you, the society of 
your- contemporaries, the ‘connexion of 
events. Great men have always done 
so, and: confided themselves, - childlike, 
torthe genius of their age.” In. this 
sense we may be children still. - Nor 
is architecture without a tendency 
toward similar leanings. We refer to a 
noticeable return to the studied sim- 
plicity of the Neo-Greek school. When 
Stuart and  Revett published their 
“ Antiquities’ a wealth of unsuspected 
beauty was reveale It was a second 
classic Renaissance. Enthusiasm was 
natural and unbounded. Moreover, it 
came to a time when the “ Grand Tour” 
was the necessary finish to all polite 
acquisitions. Its appeal was irresistible. 
These conditions do not prevail now. 
It must be conceded that such a style is 
safe, but, at the same time, it provides a 
possibility of starving and restricting 
architectural resource. 

Restraint is a salutary quality in 
design of the first order. ‘The Pantheon 
at Rome is an eminent example. With no 
accessories to assist it, it achieves the 
summit of architectural expression. 
There is exuberance in the daring of its 
conception. And there is exuberance in 

~all art which is great. It belongs to 
the masterpieces of Greece, though due, 
it should be remembered, not to the 
architectural display alone, but to the 
combined effort of architect and sculptor. 
_ The ruins of the Parthenon arouse admira- 


- tion, but it is left to-our constructive 
“imagination to realise its superlative 


grandeur when possessed of its scu 
and colour. What would the Mausoleum 
have been without its crowning Quadriga 
and the sculpture that peopled its 
Must not a Greek Renaissance, unless 
sculpture is prepared to play its part, be 
always at a disadvantage ? 

Tradition is something more than the 
acceptance of a phase which had its 
special significance in its own time. To 
‘isolate it is to turn a part of the natural 
current of tradition into a backwater. 
No sane person would endeavour to 
cheek individuality in design. But there 
is so much else in our history, and a 
“national architecture can only be evolved 
by a full and generous appreciation. 
The freedom sought for in medisval 
bullding may still seek expression though 
coupled with a style the modern world 
has found more useful and adaptable, 
more sympathetic. The genius of Wren 
and his successors is embodied in the 
cleavage between the old order of things 
and the new. With the Stuart revolu- 
tions the political and social conditions 
which now ' prevail’ were — established. 
Wren created. an essentially national 
architecture," and, whatever develop- 
ments time may demand, it must retain 
its position as the corner stone of progress. 
Inhis' detail alone he‘ will be ever an 
example. Detail, right in itself, was put 
in the right place. Yet we.cannot but 
fear’ that something of his influence has 
heen jeopardised by the carelessness in 


pture 


~ presumably. be his- followers. 
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such particulars shown in some of the 
recent building by those who would 
To play 
with the accepted treatment of text- 
books is permissible, and in resourceful 
hands this may be, and has been, success- 
fully achieved. There~ is, moreover, 
often no authority for what has been 
tacitly accepted as orthodox. We 
believe it is now acknowledged that the 
Mausoleum entablature possessed no 
frieze, although all restorations indicate 
the contrary. But we have been even 
led-to wonder in some prominent: in- 
stances of ill-considered caprice whether 
architecture is really a serious pursuit or 
some new form of open-air recreation. 

This is the conyerse of saneness, which 
shows a nice sense for proportions and 
values, while its conyerse stands as 
a definition of vulgarity—whether it 
outrages our sense of decency by ex- 
aggeration or bores by its banality. 

Architecture enjoys opportunities to- 
day that have been denied it in the past. 
Tt no longer has to face an era of latssez- 
jaire when commerce was grudging, 
and a narrow commercialism cast an eye 
of suspicion upon “ improvements.” 

The demands made by material have 
for some time past received more adequate 
recognition than formerly was the case. 
Indeed, there are some who think that 
material should dominate over all other 
architectural claims. A new and indi- 
vidual treatment for steel and concrete 
construction is pressed. Yet this con- 
struction forms only the skeleton of a 
uilding. It creates no new static 
essentials. The Parthenon owes its dis- 
inctive character to the obvious treat- 
ment of column and beam; Santa 
Sophia to dome and rounded arch; 
Beauvais to the thrust of groined vault 
and pointed arch. We may reasonably 
hesitate to bestow on a reformed girder 
the dignity and sanctity of a style, and 
there is surely something of the narrow 
purview of the Gothic revival about the 
claim. Theories are a menace to art. 
There are certain materials that appeal 
or caress. The rigidity of steel is 
extremely useful, and it is not impossible 
to accept its services without misgiving. 

The limitations imposed by oppor- 
junity—limitations which we must come 
(0 terms with for better or worse—are 
paramount in an era of town planning. 
They have been cruelly neglected. New 
streets have been cut and warehouses and 
offices erected on them—we are thinking 
of the City precincts especially—which 
are outside the pale even of discussion. 

Yet town planning is not entirely a 
new thing. The Adam Brothers added 
a vast number of streets to the Wes 
End that are not without character. 
That their architecture is often unpre- 
tentious may be esteemed a virtue; but 
there is often more in it than the hasty 
survey reveals. The proportions of 
window openings have been carefully 
considered. The facades are broken by 
strings put just where they ought to be, 
while many of the doorways are master- 
pieces. Dealing with areas instead o 
small or isolated plots, they were enabled 


to group into blocks and form terraces. 


The Woods, of Bath, contrived to 
build the finest modern city in the king- 
dom. “Queen-square, Bath, in which 
each side is treated as an architectural 
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whole, is a lasting monument to 
memory. The squares of Blooms 
are, or were, the pride of -Lo1 
Regent-street belongs to the 
category, though let us hope that 1 
the new scheme for its rebuildin; 
may take some pride in it still. I 
matter of regret that garden suburbs 
failed to realise the advantages of te 
planning. Had each house a suffi 
area of garden to make its independ 
real, rather than assumed, the ex 
ment would be justified. But the 
jostle each other as to dispute each-ot 
attainments. In | some reasol 
uniformity might be found peace. 
Some people are sensitive to ~ 
we may call: the.“ genius of pla 
Ruskin was alluding’ to the same t 
when . he “wrote “ The Poetry 
Architecture.” Here the sanenes 
architecture is often sorely tested. — 
is not. familiar with the half-tia 
curiosities considered suitable’ to 
cathedral city, although its’ perio 
greatest renown may be far rem 


rom the mediwval? Or, again, 
country house which is not a cou 


nouse, or something which should 
simple to avoid striking the garish 

where its surroundings are dignified 
Vulgarity is painfully insistent 
such situations as these. Indeed, 
ar to0 many opportunities are offere 
the public for hostile criticism of ai 
tecture. Yet, despite such occasi 
we believe and believe, as we are g 
with saneness upon our side, that a1 
ecture holds its own with credit an 
he arts. It has not been found wan 
in emergencies, The demand made 
the London School Board for suit 
buildings thirty years or so since, 

adequately met, and these school bt 
ings are no unfit architectural me 
ments to the cause of educat 
Provincial municipal building, rece: 
so much on the increase, has eyol 
a style in not a few instances wor 
of its purpose. Where works 

importance secured by competition h 
been criticised it must be remembe 
hat the professional assessor is quit 
ate arrival upon the scenes. The pu 
has been itself the judge, and it 
selected the least praiseworthy desi 
Or, again, the exigencies of law h 


intervened, and a design has b 
mutilated to avoid an injunction, if ne 


enalty, while the stringency of 

Local Government Act strews difficul 
in the path. The public has not | 
the aid of an intelligent interest as 
has in France. It has praised where 
should blame, and blamed where it sho 
raise, ard the professional art critic 
more at home in a gallery than 
he street. There are, however, rec 
evidences of public movement. To 
planning has become quite a topic 


conversation. And this is all to | 
good. Mutual understandings rem« 


individual misconceptions. 
eee See 
WANDSWORTH COMMON. 

The Parks Committee of the London Cow 
Council suggest that the Council sho 
contribute 6,000/. towards the acquisition, 
use as a public open space, of about 
acres of land adjoining the Royal Victc 
Patriotic School, Wandsworth Comm 
Between the years 1891 and 1911 the po 
lation of Wandsworth increased from 155, 
to 311,402, 
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PICCADILLY CIRCVS 


GROVND FLOOR PLAN 


RUGENITS QVADRANT 


AR STRET | PORTION ALREADY BVILT SECTION 


ON LINEA, 


No. 95. 


OUR REGENT’S QUADRANT 
COMPETITION 


HE award of the first prize to 
the excellent design by Messrs. 

Richardson & Gill, which we 

publish in this issue, will, we 

xpect, most probably be taken as an 
xpression of opinion on the part of the 
issessors that the ¢élevation of the 
iccadilly Hotel is so entirely unsuitable 
) shop-fronts, and so lacking in the 
pecial character appropriate to Regent- 
freet, that any attempt to secure a 
reneral harmony of effect by carrying on 
he same style or the actual features and 
letails would not lead to a satisfactory 
ut. If we accept the unsuitability 
~ the hotel as an axiom needing no 
lemonstration, we can understand that 
he more the new facade attempts to 
epeat the old one the less suitable it 
yecomes for its position and for the 
purposes for which it would be erected. 
From this point of view, then, complete 
harmony of style with the Piccadilly 
Hotel is not the important thing—not 
of the essence of the problem. 
Those who take the opposite point of 
view and who hold that the present 
uilding is capable of such modification 
as would render it suitable to the retail 
trader and to general business require- 
ments might perhaps be inclined to 
hink that the winning design has so 
completely ignored the hotel as to run 
a risk of being thought to ignore this 
aspect of the problem also. .This, how- 
ever, is a matter of opinion on which the 
Assessors would be expected to exercise 
their own judgment. 

The strong individualistic tendencies of 
English designers have always been 
opposed to restrictions of any deserip- 
tion, but the disastrous effects of the 
absence of restrictions in our towns ‘have 
led to a general recognition of their 
necessity. But even in the Continental 
cities where individuality is not so 


highly-esteemed it is not always found 
advisable to do more than insist on a 
general height for main cornices, trusting 
to the unity of style and sentiment which 
usually prevails, to produce the general 
harmony of effect required. It can east 
be understood, then, that anyone holding 
the view that the hotel design is im- 
possible] might ‘well consider that the 
winning design, by conforming to this 
restriction, has done all that can reason- 
ably be expected as a concession to the 
existing building. 
The trouble is that in this country 
there is no general unity of style or 
entiment of sufficient strength to be 
consistently relied upon. To harmonise 
a white stone classic building with, say, 
a red brick Gothic one something more 
than an equality of height seems neces- 
sary, and although in this particular case 
the character of the winning design may 
be such that nothing more is required, it 
would hardly be safe to lay it down as a 
general rule that so long as the main 
cornice lines carry on we may confidently 
rely on producing general harmony of 
effect. In a quadrant such as this more 
particularly special value might well be 
attached not only to an unbroken sweep 
of horizontal lines, but also to continuity 
in the spacing of the vertical ones and in 
1e general character of the design. It 
is difficult to see where it can be varied 
to advantage. Other things being equal, 
a quadrant might well be designed 
throughout by the same hand ; but when 
it has been begun in a style which the 
Assessors appear to think unsuitable 
the problem of its completion raises so 
many delicate questions and involves so 
many apparently conflicting points of 
view that the choice of any one design 
as being a complete solution of. the 
problem becomes a matter of much 
difficulty or even embarrassment. 

One of these difficult points is the 
question of the roof,- which does not 
appear to be settled in an altogether 
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Design by Messrs. Shepheard & Bower. 


satisfactory manner by the winning 
design. Granted, as a general rule, that 
a strong crowning line having been 
established to carry the eye round the 
sweep of the quadrant, the features above 
it are relatively unimportant, and, as a 
matter of fact, not very noticeable in 
execution; still, in this case it really is 
rather difficult to imagine a satisfactory 
skyline to the quadrant if the hotel roof 
is to be left in its present condition. It 
is a question whether, however excellently 
the sweep of the fagade may be treated, 
hig roof is not too high and too noticeable 
o be ignored, and whether some treat- 
ment is not essential that in some way 
connects the roof with the angle building 
and mitigates the present unhappy effect 
of the unfinished gap at Air-street. This, 
however, is a question in which the com- 
yetitors appear to. have been equally 
Civided, about one-half of their number 
carrying the present roof on, with or 
without slight modification, as may be 
geen in the three other premiated designs 
y Mr. Albert: Moore, Messrs. . Tait & 

hitelaw, and Mr. Drysdale. The first 
of these is reproduced as one of our 
slates in this issue, and the other two will 
be published in due course. As they are 
referred to in the Assessors’ report, which 
appeared in our issue of the 5th inst., no 
special mention of them is necessary, 
but we should like to take this opportunity 
of congratulating Mr. Drysdale on his 
charming suggestion for the treatment of 
a shop-front which has. met with well- 
merited recognition. 
A full half of the designs submitted 
show adaptations more or less successful 
of the Piccadilly Hotel, many of them 
seemingly influenced by the point of 
ew that as the building is actually in 
existence and must remain it settles the 
general treatment and scale of the 
quadrant. In these circumstances, 
therefore, the best thing is to carry on 
this treatment with the necessary modi- 
fications, as by this method the whole 
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No. 130. Regent’s Quadrant Competition. Design by Mr. E. Fraser Tomlias. 


quadrant can be dealt with as one 
complete design. It might well be 
thought that a completely harmonious 
conception of the whole sweep of the 
quadrant, providing for the practical 
requirements of the shops, even though 
the general result was somewhat out of 


character and scale with the nature of 


the street, would be more. satisfactory in 
the end than the erection of bui dings 
more in character with the street but 
less in scale and character with the 
hotel, even though they were pulled 
together by one or more general hori- 
zontal lines. 

From this point of view a satisfactory 
harmony with the hotel would appear to 
be of the essence of the problem. Other 
things being equal, the greater this 
harmony the better the design. If this 
point of view is correct, the problem is 
simplified considerably, as the issue is 
narrowed down. But it rather seems to 
assume that the present building is so 
exactly suitable to its position and 
purpose as to be worth repetition, or that 
it is advisable to repeat a mistake for the 
sake of continuity of treatment. 
These are propositions which the 
Assessors do not seem to have been 
able to accept, but had they done. so 
heir task would have been lighter, as, 
given the limitations of this point of 
view, the problem of balancing the 
concessions ‘to the trader with the. pre- 
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servation of the general. character of 
the hotel would, we think, be a com- 


paratively easy one. 

The various ways in which this has 
been attempted are worthy of study. 
Some competitors carry on the entire 
design, but hope to conciliate the shop- 
keeper by lessening the size of the arch 
piers to such an extent as to suggest 
an appearance of dangerous insecurity. 
Others, ‘who wish to retain the arches 
for the sake of continuity of treatment 
on the ground floor, repeat only single 


instead of double columns, thereby 
making a thinner pier more structural in 
effect on the ground floor, but lessening 
the continuity of treatment on the upper 
ones. 

Hvidently there has been a strong 
feeling among many of the competitors 
that it was advisable to carry on the 
general vertical treatment of the upper 
floors of the hotel, and a comparison of 
the various designs suggests that where 
it is desired to preserve an unbroken 
rhythm of strongly marked vertical 
divisions, equality of spacing in the 
intercolumniation is wellnigh essential. 
But the repeat of these columns seems to 
lead to difficulties in adopting the design 
to practical business necessities. It calls 
for the continuation of the whole depth 
of the entablature, a most wasteful 
feature, and also for wider piers between 
the shops than would be otherwise 
necessary. Some designers try to get 
over the difficulty by repeating the 
coupled columns and by making the piers 
below of sufficient width to take small 
windows or doors, some put single 
columns and piers as fine as is consistent 
with an appearance of strength, while 
others boldly place their single or coupled 
columns over a plate-glass window. 

It seems only reasonable to suggest 
that where it is essential that the lower 
story of a building should be of glass 
he application of an order to the stories 
above is a gratuitous creation of diffi- 
culties. The large opening seems to call 
for a horizontal treatment above it, not 
or strong vertical lines which attract and 
offend the eye by their absence of 
apparent support. An order on the first 
oor should express something: definite, 
such as the council chamber of a town 
hall or the piano nobile of an Italian 
palace, and we can at the moment think 
of no type of building which naturally 
demands a large order on the upper floors 
with a ground floor of glass below. 


The application of this principle to 1 
present problem is no doubt one of 
inherent difficulties, particularly to th 
who think it essential to preserve 
unbroken continuity of vertical tre 
ment round the whole sweep of t 
quadrant. 

Others, however, have appreciated t 
practical and «sthetic advantages to 
obtained by the omission of the colum 
and appear to have aimed at a co! 
promise which does not require the de 
entablature above or the arches or hea 
piers below, but which, at the same tin 
preserves the general character of t 
hotel, though it loses any adyanta 
there may be in an exact repeat of t 
spacing of its vertical divisions. T 
treatment is well illustrated by No. § 
by Messrs. Shepheard & Bower, a desi 
we now reproduce, together wi 
others by Mr. E. F. Tomlins (No. 13 
and Mr. W. Harvey (No. 44). 4 
of these, as well as No. 124, ] 
Messrs. R. Cromie & T. H. Gibk 
which we hope to illustrate in a lat 
number, are designs which appear 
us to have some special inter 
merit, though they are not necessari 
those which in our opinion present 1] 
best solution of the problem. 

It will be remembered that the answe 
fo questions left it open to the cor 
petitors to treat the upper floors as shoy 
rooms or as offices at their own discretio 
The introduction of a large store on tl 
ines of Selfridge’s or the Magasin « 
Printemps in Paris, which needs a gla: 
treatment up to the main cornic 
appears to complicate needlessly tl 
problem, and to make it still mot 
difficult to obtain any harmony of trea 
ment with the general character of tl 
neighbourhood, — which 


consideratio 
appears to have had some weight wit 
the Assessors. But at the same time 
is evident that such a treatment, ¢ 
illustrated by Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw 
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gn, or, again, by No. 36, by Mr. Cyril 


ey, affords 
‘ying on a colum 
er floors in a 


more 


opportunity for 
nal treatment on the 
ogical manner, and 


ugh a street of large stores would not 
the Regent’s Quadrant we know, or 
e the character of a shopping street 
h offices or rooms above, there seems 


be nothing in t 
vents its transfor 
large stores mor 
imercial tendenc 
send the genera 


he conditions which 
rmation into a street 
e typical of certain 
ies of the day.. To 
setting out of the 


THE--BU EL DER} 


If we cannot flatter ourse 
result of this competition 
produce any one design wh 
generally recognised 
solution of the problem from 
of view, at least we may be 


as a 


ves that the 


has been to 


ich will be 
complete 
every point 


permitted to 


hope that it has exposed certain aspects 
of the question to which attention had 


not previously been directed, 


and that it 


may have suggested the lines on which 
the whole problem may ultimately be 


solved. 
Se eget 


Sy 


THE exploitation of our 
national monuments 
promises to become a 
serious business, unless 
the State steps in,.as in 
Italy, to preserve its 
national treasures. From a correspond- 
ence in the Times a little while ago it 
appeared that Stonehenge might, at the 
caprice of a private owner, be transported 
to America, That is not likely ; but the 
mere fact that it might in certain circum- 
stances be possible; suggests a danger 


The 
Exploitation of 
Monuments o: 

Historic 
Interest. 


le than 


el fagade appears more suita 
he treatment which has been 
prize. 
{ is impossible, however, for us in the 
ce at our disposal to deal with all the 
eral considerations which this interest- 
competition suggests. Neither is it 
sible, where so many drawings are 
cerned, to refer to them all in detail. 
re are many of great merit, whether 
designs or as drawings. Apart from 
designs which we hope to reproduce, 
se of which we made a note as illus- 
ing some point that interested us are 
follows No. 58, by Mr. L. E. 
liams ; Nos. 49 and 50, by Mr. W. H. 
llow; No. 34, by Mr. L. H. Rose; 
71, by Mr. T. Baddock ; No. 88, by 
W. F. Vernon Compton ; No. 68, by 
L. 8. Sullivan ; Nos. 105 and 107, by 
fessor Beresford Pite; No. 108, by 
sts. Horace Field & Simmons; No. 
by Messrs. F. E. Williams & Alfred 
=; No. 117, by rs. Greenaway & 
vberry; and No. 3, by Mr. Philip 
len. 
his list, 
austs the 


awarded 


however, by no means 
number of those designs 
ch appeared to us to show con- 
table merit, and we can only repeat 
thanks to one and all for contributing 
he success of the competition. 


NOTES. 


In the leading article of 
The Personal g previous issue we called 
Pe ae pens attention to the benefits 
which might be expected 
if all those who entered the profession 
possessed the natural aptitude, taste, and 
type of mind necessary to genuine 
success. We suggested that some 
method, in which the public schools and 
Universities might possibly co-operate, 
should be adopted for encouraging the 
right type of student to enter the profes- 
sion and for discouraging the wrong type. 
We are interested, therefore, to notice 
that the Slade Professor of Fine Arts at 
Cambridge, Mr. E Prior, has referred 
in a recent addr to the personal 
qualifications characteristic of the archi- 
tect and of the craftsman.’ It is to be 
hoped that the subject will be con- 
tinually kept in mind at Cambridge, and 
that opportunities will arise for an 
interchange of ideas between the various 
Universities and. those responsible for 
our present tem of architectural 
education with a view to the advisability 
of taking combined action in the 
matter. 


be 


against which the country should 
orearmed. In a general way the private 
owners of objects of historic interest are 
not indifferent to their possessions and 
‘ 


guard. them loyally, notwithstanding 
considerable temptations to part with 
hem. ‘And the rights of a private owner 


should only in'the very last resort be 
interfered with. The old Globe Room 
has been removed from Banbury, and a 
certain’ section of the Press is creating 
considerable agitation on the point. 
tobably no class of the community can 
better appreciate the value of the old 
Globe Room than architects, and we 
certainly should like to see this specimen 
of domestic work retained in this country. 
But there are national treasures’ and 
national treasures; and the old Globe 
Room is by no means an only or unique 
specimen of its kind. The older type 
of vandal who was indifferent to such 
historic documents has been succeeded by 
a new type of vandal who regards them 
largely as objects for profit and com- 
mercial exploitation. If this sort of 
transaction ig encouraged, the inflated 
prices which are asked for old masters 
in painting will extend to everything 
removable which a country may most 
desire to preserve. The old Globe Room 
has, however, now been transplanted, and! 
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No. 44.° Design by Mr. William Harvey. 
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the historic interest largely departs 
with transplantation. The old Globe 


Room adorning the sumptuous habita- 
tion of an American millionaire can 
never be quite the same thing, or 
possess quite the same interest, as the 
old Globe Room in situ, in use as an inn 
parlour at Banbury. In any case, we 
need not be alarmed at the of“ Going 
—going—gone!” in this particular 
instance, although it is sufficiently serious 
to indicate a warning in regard to the 
preservation of works of art and craft 
which have some claim to be considered 
of national interest and historic value. 


Our readers will remember 


iB Proposed that some twelve months 
lestruction of . ¢ icati vas 
Whitgift 2° an applic ation was 

Hospital. made by the Croydon 


Borough Council to the 
Local Government Board for powers to 
compulsorily acquire the Hlizabethan 
almshouses known as the Whitgift 
Hospital, and that Mr. John Burns gave 
the matter his personal attention. This 
proposal was brought about by the fact 
that the main street, which is very narrow, 
is gradually being widened, and Mr. 
Burns refused to give his decision until 
the Council had submitted the whole 
scheme for widening. On Monday, the 
8th inst., four schemes were presented 
by the Streets Improvements Committee 
to the Borough Council, the one which 
hey recommended continuing the line of 
widening : this, if carried out, means the 
demolition of about half the hospital to 
widen the George-street corner. We 
hope that the opposition of public 
opinion to this piece of vandalism will be 
strong enough to prevent the demolition 
of any portion of this ancient edifice. 
So many of our historic buildings have 
been ruthlessly swept away or improved 
out of recognition that we can ill afford 
to lose such a well-known landmark. 


Ex 


Tue remains of Sir 
Burial of — Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
joueeercrenes were buried, with all the 
“distinction and circum- 
stance to which his qualities both as 
an artist and as a man entitled him, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Friday, July 5. 
The ceremony was imposing and beautiful, 
and was largely attended by royal and 
civic representatives, by men of distine- 
tion in all paths of art, as well as by 
a large number of the general public. 
Architecture was represented by Sir 
Aston Webb, Sir Ernest George, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, Mr. John Belcher, 
and many other members of the Institute 
of Architects, of which the deceased 
painter was a Gold Medallist and an 
Honorary Fellow. It is, we believe, an 
unsettled point whether Sir Lawrence 
was ever naturalised as an Englishman, 
although he became one by acclimatisa- 
tion and sympathy. His temperament 
and certain essential characteristics of 
his work remained, however, those of 
the country of his birth and descent, 
rather than that of his adoption. In 
this connexion it is a little curious to 
note that the first great painter to find a 
testing-place in St. Paul’s, at the age of 
forty-two, was Van Dyck, also a Dutch- 
man. This was in 1641 and, therefore, 
in the old Cathedral. 


THE BULLE DER: 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
AND SKETCHES AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Str Srpney Convrn’s term as Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings, a position which 
he has held since 1883, has come to an end. 
The exhibition of original drawings and 
sketches, therefore, which has been recently 
opened in the gallery adjoining the Print 
Room at the British Museum will be the last 
organised and arranged under his official 
control. The collection only comprises works 
which have been acquired during the last 
eight years, but it provides ample testimony 
of the taste, discretion, and broad-minded 
judgment which have obtained in the depart- 
ment over which Sir Sidney Colvin has 
presided for so considerable a period. Many 
of the finest exhibits have been presented, 
others have been purchased—319 have, in 
fact, been purchased out of a total number 
of 565. The purchases are probably directly 
due to the initiative of the Keeper or his 
assistants; the almost priceless gifts may 
have been often indirectly due to the 
same source of inspiration, At any rate, 
they are a tribute to the faith of great 
collectors in the competence and care of 
this department of our national collections. 
Tt is not our object to indulge in a 
panegyric of the late Keeper, but as this 
exhibition has been opened at the moment 
of his retirement we should be an ungrateful 
public indeed if we did not render passing 
homage to the value of labours which have 
operated so beneficially on behalf of our 
national artistic credit. 

The exhibition covers a large area of 
artistic effort; it includes both great and 
comparatively small masters—the old masters 
of various continental schools, of the British 
school, and some examples of British artists 
who are still living. None can complain of 
a lack of catholicity in the acquisition or 
choice of these specimens. From the point 
of view of architecture there is much in the 
general type of the drawings to interest the 
student of draughtsmanship, while there is a 
certain number which possesses a more 
direct architectural value. From an album 
of eighty-four original drawings, for instance, 
by Piranesi eleven examples are shown, 
which illustrate his adventures in fanciful 
creation in architecture, either in the Roman 
or Renaissance manner, in many of which 
there is a good deal of delightfully free and 
interesting penwork. Equally fanciful, but 
the conception of a more formalistic and 
conservative decorative gift in the rococo 
manner which he affected are four designs for 
stage scenery by Bibiena (Giuseppe Galli), 
There are also an interesting classic ruin 
with figures by Pannini, a Venetian view by 
Guardi, and, to come to the Dutch school, 
an effective drawing of a palace on a wharf 
by Moucheron. Canale is represented by six 
drawings -which admirably illustrate his 


genius for topographical precision com- 
bined with pictorial composition and 
atmosphere. 


There are many more or less fugitive 
examples of architectural or purely decorative 
draughtsmanship to be found among the 
artists of the British school ; and certainly 
the bonne-bouche of this phase of the collection 
is to be found in the fourteen drawings by 
Alfred Stevens, which are not only valuable 
on their own account, but also on account of 
the light which some of the earlier drawings 
throw upon his native artistic instinct and 
evolution as an artist. They also display 
his gifts as a decorative designer in vases 
and other smaller forms of ornamental 
and plastic art. Among other drawings of 
the same school which may be noted, but 
which are not of great importance, are a 
sketch for the decoration of Burlington 
House staircase by Stothard, the drawing 
of a Tudor chimneypiéce by C. R. Leslie, 
two water -colours (the Doge’s Palace, 
Venice, and a view of Segesta) by Charles 
Vacher, anda Corfe castle by Joseph Nash. A 
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view in Paris by Richard Parkes Bonin 
is a brilliant example of an English a 
the importance of whose work is too | 
realised in his own country. Mr 
Bone and Mr. E. H. New pos: 
tinction of a place among the few exam 
of work by living artists. 

For the rest, the collection as a whole n 
be seen to be appreciated; it conti 
examples of the world’s greatest master 
painting. When Dr. Burnet’s addition 
the British Museum is available for us 
portion of the new building will, we un 
stand, be allocated for the permar 
exhibition of original drawings and sketel 
We have often insisted in our pages 
t 
8 


he value of an artist’s drawings | 
ketches, on their importance often 
veritable works of art which in inspirat 
and genuine artistic vitality may surf 
works of more elaborate workmanship by 
same painters. In any event they go to sh 
the processes of achievement in the maki 
as in the case of the wonderful Tintore 
sketches in tempera at the present exhibiti 
the 


Tintoretto was counted as great 
improvisatore among painters, but 


pictures, we find, involved many consei 
experiments before he arrived at the eff 
of fluency and ease hitherto ascribed 
improvisation. 


ew eee) 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


On Monday next, the 15th inst., the K 
and Queen will attend a Thanksgiv. 
Service at Winchester Cathedral, and 3 
afterwards visit Winchester College. | 
propose to deal in our next issue with 1 
past and present condition of this m 
interesting cathedral. Meanwhile we + 
able to print the official Report of the are 
tect, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., to the Dei 
which is as follows :— 


14, Buckingham-street, 
Strand, W.C, 
May 1, 1912 

Drar Mr. Dran—as we are now aiter set 
years’ work arrived at the last stage of 
the repairs that have been contemplated 
may be useful for the information of ye 
subscribers, and the public generally, if 
give a brief account of what has been don 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that t 
cause of all the mischief is the nature 
the foundation. The whole Cathedral stan 
on a bed of compressible, loamy soil ov 
lying peat, which in some places is 7 ft. thic 
This rests generally at a depth of from 20. 
to 24 ft. on a compact, hard gravel, heavy: 
charged with water; but in some cases the 
is a thin bed of soft, chalky silt between t 
two. It would hardly be possible to find 
worse foundation on which to place a hea’ 
building. 

The case is complicated by the fact th 
the whole of the subsoil at the depth 
10 ft., and in some seasons less, is charged wi 
water, and it was on reaching this that t 
old foundations stopped, the Norman a1 
medieval builders haying no means of copi 
with the difficulty. ‘ 

The first part that excited serious alar 
was the south wall of Bishop de Lucy 
Retro-choir. This wall had sunk from 71 
in the middle to nearly 2 ft. at the east em 
and had split. off from the Norman work 
the west of it, leaving a crack 5 in. wide. 

On examination it was found that fl 
wall rested on a double layer of beech-tre 
laid crossways, which had been forced dow 
into the soft ground to the extent first me 
tioned. The north side was not much bette 
and in both cases the vaults had overpowere 
the walls and thrust them out of the pe 
pendicular, tearing the buttress piers, 
which the thrust was concentrated, awa 
from the curtain walls between them. Th 
movement of the walls had dislocated th 
Stone vaults, which were bulged and crackeé 
in all directions, the ribs having sunk s 
badly as to have lost their curve of stability 
and being only prevented from falling b 
being bolted to timbering above. ‘The situz 
tion was critical, for on February 26, 190¢ 
a stone did actually fall from the groinin 
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i the north presbytery aisle, near Bishop 
Fnyneflete’s Chantry, and more was ready 
follow. 

The vaulting of the crypts was disturbed 
oughout, partly by the movement of all 
» walls, and partly by the settlement of 
p piers from which the vaulting sprang. 
(Lhe condition of the choir and choir aisles 
Ns not quite so dangerous as that of the 


Nesbytery, but the walis w seriously 
yacked and the vaulting of the aisles so 
ch disturbed that parts were actually 


“sate. 

The great transepts of the original Norman 
ilding were in a condition to cause the 
ayest anxiety. Cracks had appeared in the 
Ils of the north transept so large that 
ylight could be seen through them, and 
hh the north end and the side walls were 
located in all directions. But the south 
msept was far worse, the end wall being 
Noken away by great fissures from the side 
and having an inclination of over 
ft. in a height of 120, which nearly 
ught the centre of gravity outside the 
se. The side walls also were badly rup- 
jred, and that on the east inclined seriously 
utwards. 

it was expected that farther westward the 
Jundation would not be so bad, but we were 
sappointed to find it no better in the nave 
am at the east end. In fact, one of the 
prst parts is on a line across the church 
jar Wykeham’s Chantry. The south wall, 
jusisting of Norman work cased with Per- 
Indicular masonry, leans seriously outy 
ying drawn the roof away from the clear- 
bry of the nave and caused the flying but- 
Msses, which are ‘concealed under the roof 
Hd curiously combined with the transverse 
fulting ribs 


of the aisle, to drop and 
come disjointed. 
'On the north side the same settlements 


d occurred. To this side Bishop William 
Wykeham had applied buttresses with 
lacles; but, as their foundation was not 
m so deep as that of the Norman work, 
jey have done more harm than good by 
|mging on the wall instead of supporting 


|The central tower, which is not of Bishop 
falkelyn’s building, but was rebuilt after 
@ fall of his tower in 1107, is cracked in 
jveral places. 

|The best part of the structure, as regards 
lability, is Bishop Edington’s west front, 
id the short length of the nave which he 
wilt. His front stands on the east side of 
je massive western towers and porch of the 
figinal building, which projected 40 it. 
ther westward. 

This general disturbance of the walls 
fected the flying buttresses of the choir, 
hich had sunk and were in imminent 
anger of falling, their abutment having 
ven way and drawn them away from the 
arstory wall. The choir vault, being of 
ood, has little thrust, if any, but it is re- 
jarkable that the flying buttresses in other 
nrts of the church which are opposed to 
jone vaults have given way, owing to the 
alls of abutment having gone outwards, 
ad not owing to the pressure of the nave 
aults, which they have left standing 
scurely without them. ‘Those in the choir 
le, of course, merely ornamental, and those 
| the nave appear to be unnecessary. 

;I need hardly say that the problem before 
ye when you consulted me in 1905 was very 
jifficult of solution. 

| ft was obviously necessary to replace the 
2it foundation by something solid, but the 
st hard bottom to be found was the gravel 
ed at a depth of 20 ft. and more, 10 ft. 
low water level. The underpinning on to 
le gravel of one corner of the church which 
| first undertook was not altogether satis- 
ictory, and proved very expensive. With 
jour consent I thereupon consulted my friend 
Ir. Francis Fox, the Civil Engineer, who 
ad, I knew, great experience of subaqueous 
uuilding, and by his advice a diver was em- 
loyed to lay the lower courses of the under- 
inning under water, on which the masons 
nd bricklayers’ carried the rest up to the 
ld foundations. 

_In this way the Retro-choir and Lady 
shapel were’ underpinned successfully. 
The question then was how far to continue 
fe underpinning of the rest of the Cathedral. 
he whole of it stood on the same soft beds, 
nd the ideal remedy, of course, would have 
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been to underpin it all on the gravel stratum, 
20 ft. or 24 ft. down. This was so gigantic 
an undertaking, involving among other things 
taking down and reconstructing the chantries, 
that I naturally sought an alternative. It 
seemed to me that the great piers of the 
interior must, in the course of more than 
800 years, have compressed the peat to the 
utmost, provided lateral expansion were pre- 
vented, and that consequently if the outer 
walls were underpinned down to the gravel, 
and the interior soil confined, this result 
might be obtained. It was obvious that the 
outer walls, at all events, must be under- 
pinned at once to prevent their falling, 
whether the interior were dealt with or not. 
And it was decided to leave further work 
to the interior to be undertaken hereafter 
should it prove necessary} which there was 
good reason to hope would not be the case. 

On this principle the repairs have been con- 
ducted, and the underpmning has been con- 
fined to the outer wails. Experience alone 
can show whether what we have done is 
sufficient, but from accurate observations 
that have been made, and regularly con- 
tinued up to the present time, there is good 
reason to believe that the main fabric is now 
stable, and that the principle on which we 
have worked is just. 

The most hazardous part of the operations 
has naturally been the south transept. ‘To 
underpin so vast a wall, 120 ft. high and 
nearly 4 ft. 6 in. out of the upright, required 
some courage. It has, however, been done; 
the lower part has been strengthened by 
bringing it forward with large buttresses, and 
the whole is strongly chained back to the 
side walls with iron ties. The shoring was 
slackened last August, and, as no movement 
has been detected, it is now being removed. 

Of other work, the groining of De Lucy’s 
Presbytery has been partly reconstructed and 
partly repaired; the flying buttresses of the 
choir have been reset, and those of the nave 
aisles repaired; the groining of the crypts 
has been grouted and made good, and some 
of the columns have been taken out and re- 
fixed on new foundations. The cracks of 
the main walls, of which there were more 
than 1UU in all parts of the building, have 
been bonded with hard stone and grouted 
full of liquid cement with the Greathead 
grouting machine, which has been of the most 
valuable service. The tower has been strapped 
together with iron. The west end has been 
repaired and the pinnacles restored, but the 
foundations of this part have not been 
touched. 

The south nave wall, which was actually in 
movement towards a fall, has been secured 
by buttresses, which are arched over an 
inner walk along the south side of the 
church; and these are the only evidences 
above ground of all that has been done to 
secure the building. 

The work now approaching an end has been 
one of unusual difficulty, and has made 
constant demands upon one’s invention and 
resources. We might, as I have shown, 
have done more; I am sure we cculd not 
have done Jess. I was strongly urged by 
more than one adviser to take down and re- 
build the south side of De Lucy’s work and 
the great south gable. of the transept. It 
seemed to me that, it was better to preserve 
them if it were possible, and they are there- 
fore still standing, and I trust will stand for 
many generations, 

At various stages of the work I have been 
able to avail myself-of Mr. Fox’s advice on 


points--that belonged more especially - to 
engineering than architecture, and. I am 


under great obligations to him for his assist- 
He has already sent you .an- in- 
report’ on the result of our 


operations. 

I must not conclude this account: without 
mention of the debt we owe to the diver, Mr. 
Walker, to whose. careful » work—work ; that 


- admit of no, regular supervision—our 
succes largely due. 
In Mes: Thompson, of Peterborough, we 


have had contractors! whose experience in 
dealing with: work of this kind has been in- 
valuable, and we ‘are also indebted to Mr: 
Long, the, clerk of works, and to Mr. Ferrar, 
the. builder’s’ foreman, for ‘constant and 
careful superyision ‘of the operations. 

IT am; dear Mr. Dean, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Tos. G. Jackson, R.A. 
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BRITISH ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION: 


CONGRESS AT GLOUCESTER. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 


Historic Gloucester. 

Mr. F. A. Hyexrr, who is the author of a book 
on ‘Gloucester in National History,” then 
contributed a paper on the history cf the city, 
recalling its many associations with our national 
annals from Roman times onwards. Much 
information was compressed in a short compass, 
and a specially interesting section of the paper 
was the account of the famous siege and the 
eventful career of Edward Massey, who was 
governor of the city during that period of 
storm and stress. 

The Town Clerk, Mr. G. Sheffield Blakeway, 
explained the chief points of interest connected 
with the Corporation insignia, Charters, and 
other records, 


Tuesday, June 25. 


In the morning some of the interesting 
churches of the city were visited. First the 
antiquaries inspected the little church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Wotton, which was described 
by the Rey. Canon Bartleet. Only the 
chancel remains. By an act of vandalism the 
Charity Trustees of Gloucester in 1861 pulled 
down the nave of the church, but the beautiful 
west doorway was preserved and built up inside 
the chancel arch. The church was connected 
with the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, which 
was a leper hospital, and in the XIIth century 


belonged to the Priory of Llanthony. The 
church, in spite of the rude treatment it has 
received, shows some fine Norman work. Two 


windows were inserted in the time of Edward IV. ; 
there are the remains of a mural painting 
representing Our Lord, and there is a small 
stone effigy of a young maid of ‘the date 
1290. This was described by Miss Roper, 
who has made a special study of monumental 
effigies. The figure shows flowing ringlets 
bound by a fillet, and is clad in a simple 
costume, a long gown flowing down gracefully. 
She wears a narrow necklet, and has at her feet 
a lion or a dog. It is said that the figure was 
brought from the Hospital of St. Kineburgh. 
Somé rude carvings on the exterior wall ‘seem 
to represent the Star of the Epiphany, the 
Fleur-de-lis of the Blessed Virgin, and other 
devices supposed to be mementoes of pilgrims. 

Our space will scarcely permit of a detailed 
account of all the churches and other objects 
inspected by the members. The church of 
St. Nicholas, described by Canon Bazeley, the 
municipal church, is full of interest. It-is a 
XIIth-century church attached to the 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew, with Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular additions, 
Its quadruple squint is remarkable; its spire 
has been shorn of its upper portion. On the 
tympanum of the South doorway is the Agnus 
Dei with cruciform nimbus, supporting the cross 
and banner on the left forefoot. The so-called 
“sanctuary ” knocker is remarkable, showing 
a demon carrying off an intemperate woman, 
who tries to fou with her tongue a‘ bunch of 

scious grapes. The Church of St. Mary 
le Crypt and the ruined priory of St. Oswald, 
which requires immediate attention, as the 
arcade shows signs of collapse, were also visited, 
and some. members of the party inspected 
the remains of the Blackfriars’ house amidst 
the soda-water bottles of Messrs. Talbot, and 
the Roman wall amongst Messrs. Bollas’s 
printing-presses. 

In the afternoon we drove in brakes up 
the ‘steep incline of the Cotswolds through 
Birdlip to the interesting church of Elkstone, 

very remarkable building of Norman date. 
The tympanum surrounded by the zag and 
pellet ornament shows Our Lord in Majesty with 
evangelistic emblem There is. a. curious 
columbarium above the chancel. Amid torrents 
of rain the party drove to Pricknash -Park, 
former!, 


» they were hospitably enter- 
tai ) y.er-Edwardes. . In the evening 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Mrs. Gibson gave 
a reception at the Palace. 


Wednesday; June 26. 


The Severn Valley was traversed on this day: 
Two of the shire’s famous castles were visited. 


* A full description cf this and other Norman door- 
ways in the county is given by Mr. Keyser in “The 
Memorials of Old Gloucestershire,” edited by Rey, 
P, H., Ditchfield (G. Allen & Co.). 
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By the kind permission of Lord Fitzhardinge 
we were allowed to see Berkeley Castle under 
the guidance of Canon Bazeley, the shell 
keep, the baronial hall, the room in which 
Edward II. is supposed to have been mur- 
dered, the prison with its oubliette, where a 
huge fat toad is said to have fed on the unfortu- 
nate prisoners, the chapel, historic documents 
in admirable preservation, and the pictures, 
all affording much interest. The historic old 
church of Berkel one of the finest in the 
county, was next visited, and we read again the 
lines on the tombstone of Dicky Pearse :— 
“* Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s fool ; 
Men called him Dicky Pearse, 
His folly serv’d to make folks laugh, 
His wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas ! is dead and gone, 
What signifies to ery ? 
Dickys enough are still behind 
To laugh at by-and-by. 
Buried 18th June, 1728, aged 68 years.” 
After lunch at the Berkeley Arms Hotel we 
set out for Thornbury vid Hill and Rock- 
hampton. Thornbury Church belongs to’ the 
early XIIth-century period, with a decorated 
chancel built by Fitzhardinge of Berkeley in 
1350, ‘The tower is a very beautiful example of 
early XVIth-century work, and was restored in 
1843. The Castle was inspected by the kind 
sation of Sir Stafford and Lady Howard, 
and in their absence their daughter, Miss Alice 
Howard, welcomed the party, entertained them 
to tea, and conducted them through the build- 
ing. In the evening Mr. F. W. Waller, F.R.S8., 
B.A., read a valuable paper at the Guildhall on 
the “Tower of Gloucester Cathedral,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides. It is hoped that this 
will be published im extenso. It revealed the 
alarming responsibilities of a cathedral archi- 
tect who has the care of such an important 
structure. The tower rests upon somewhat 
slender pies, which have to support an enormous 
weight, and the strain is aggravated by the 
great pressure of the wind. The thinness of the 
walls of the upper part is noticeable, and the 
ingenious manner in which Mr. Waller con- 
structed his scaffolding for the work of restora- 
tion, resting the weight on the lower and more 
substantial portion of the tower, is an achieve- 
ment which fills with wonder the lay mind. 


Thursday, June 27. 

Deerhurst and Tewkesbury were the places 
visited on this day, and these were reached in a 
pleasant mode by travelling in the River Queen 
steamboat along the Severn River. Deerhurst 
was the first stopping-place, where the vicar, the 
Rev. E. C. Parmenter, met the party, and the 
chureh was described by Canon Bazeley. With 
the exception of the Saxon church at Bradford- 
on-Avon, Deerhurst is perhaps the most 
important specimen of Saxon architecture in 
the kingdom. It has often been described, and 
will be well known to the readers of the Builder. 
The font is especially noticeable, and was 
described by Mr. Ditchfield. It had been 
ejected from the church at some unknown 
period. The upper portion was discovered by 
Bishop Wilberforce in 1845 and placed in 
Longdon Church. Miss Strickland, of Apperley 
Court, found the lower portion and succeeded in 
gaining both parts for the church. Professor 
Westwood considered that the spiral ornament 
was the most characteristic of all Celtic patterns, 
and the Bishop of Bristol pronounces it to be 
unmistakable Irish work combined with elegant 
classical Arabesque.* The neighbouring farm- 
house contains remains of the old priory build- 
ings. The Saxon Chapel of Odda was then 
visited, which was only discovered in 1885. 
Many pages would be required for a full 
description of this important early building, 

At Tewkesbury the antiquarians were 
welcomed by the Mayor and Mayoress, Canon 
and Mrs. Wardell-Yerburgh, and other chief 
residents of the town, and lunched at the Swan 
Hotel. They then adjourned to the Abbey. 
Tewkesbury Abbey has so often been described 
that it is not necessary to record here its beauties 
and attractions, which were ably pointed out 
by the vicar and the sacristan, Mr. Bannister. 
The old town is remarkable for its number of 
beautiful specimens of half-timber houses, 
several of which were visited under the guidance 
of Mr. Godfrey. After tea at the vicarage we 
walked along the “‘ bloody lane,” the site of the 
Battle of Tewkesbury, concerning which Canon 
Bazeley has written learnedly, after much 
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careful study of the scene of the engagement, 
and then from the Lower Lode steamed back 
to Gloucester. 

The evening was profitably spent at the 
Museum, where Canon Bazeley lectured on some 
Roman inscribed tiles found during the excava- 
tions at Hucclecote, which disclosed the civilian 
character of Roman rule at Gloucester, and 
clearly established what was never surely known 
before. Mr. Payne exhibited some remains 
found in the Bown Hill Long Barrow and in the 
Bisley Long Barrow; and the President, Mr. 
Keyser, gave a short address on the mural 
paintings in Gloucestershire, on which subject 
he is one of our chief authorities. 


Friday, June 28. 

Bishop’s Cleeve was the first place visited on 
Friday, which possesses a beautiful church. 
There was formerly here a priory founded by 
King Arthur of Mercia, in 790. The west and 
south doorways are Norman. The chancel 
rebuilt in the XIVth century. The Presi 
pointed out the similarity between th 
Bredon Church. There are some interesting 
monuments, including that of a knight, cross- 
legged, under a canopy with ball-flower orna- 
ment. It is supposed to be a memorial of one 
of the De Bohun family. We were then driven 
to Hayles Abbey, the history of which has been 
admirably written by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. 
Excavations conducted by the local society 
have revealed the plan of this much despoiled 
Cistercian abbey, and the little museum con- 
tains some remarkably fine bosses and tiles. 

Winchcombe, once the proud capital of 
Mercia, was next visited, and lunch was served 
in the George Inn, which was an old pilgrims’ 
hostel, and has a galleried yard. The church 
is a splendid Perpendicular building erected by 
the last Abbot of Winchcombe, and contains 
many features of intere: Then a short walk 
brought us to the gates of Sudeley Castle, 
redolent with the memories of Queen Catherine 
Parr and her second husband, Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, and the young Princess Elizabeth, 
who was sent away from the Castle because of 
her “unseemly romping” with my Lord of 
Sudeley. Many notable families have been 
connected with the Castle, and many royal 
visitors entertained there. The late Mrs. Dent 
wrote an admirable monograph on its history, 
and that lady and her husband did much to 
restore the Castle to its former splendour. 

In the evening Mr. H. Bruton gave a 
reception at Bewick House and exhibited his 
fine collection of mezzotint engravings after 
Rembrandt. 


Saturday, June 29. 

The work of the Congress was brought to a 
conclusion, but before dispersing the members 
visited the interesting church of Bredon, a full 
account of which has appeared in the Journal 
of the Association, written by the President, 
and also the churches of Overbury and Beckford, 
which were described by Mr. Keyser. Hearty 
thanks given to him for all his labours in 
connexion with the Congress, which owes its 
success mainly to him, and also to Canon 
Bazeley, who accompanied all the excursions, 
and gave us the benefit of his intimate knowledge 
of the antiquities of the shire, and to the Hon. 
Secretary, . Austin, who, with much tact, 
energy, and skill, so ably carried out the arrange- 
ments. 

The Association will retain many pleasant 
recollections of Gloucester and of the kindness 
and hospitality its members received, and we 
trust that somewhat less a period than sixty-six 
years will elapse before it again visits the city 
of the West. P. H, D. 


Seep gag Se 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING. 


Toupan Carn would probably have been in- 
credulous if some Mother Shipton of his time 


had prophesied the execution of welding 
without the aid of hammer or anvil. And in 


times nearer to our own the welding of cast- 
iron was quite outside the range of ordinary 
practice. But at a demonstration of Oxy- 
acetylene Welding and Cutting, held at the 
Northern Polytechnic on Friday last, under 
the auspices of the British Acetylene and 
Welding Association, the operation of welding 
by means of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe 
was performed upon mild steel, wrought-iron, 
brass and copper; and a large number of 
exhibits of work—much of it impossible of 
equally good execution by other methods— 
was submitted to an interested audience. 
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Among enzineers this method of weld 
has become fairly familiar, but the supply 
workmen capable of handling it is found to 
quite inadequate. 

A course of instruction has therefore b 
arranged at the Northern Polytechnic, ¢ 
it is already found that the students are eage 
sought after by employers so soon as { 
ficiency has been attained. 

The process is not quite that which is o 
narily associated with the word “ weldin 
which impl the joining of two pieces 
metal by pressing or beating them into aet 
contact with one another at a suitable tempe 
ture. It is nearer akin to soldering or brazi 
but with the vital difference that the me 
inserted between the pieces to be joined 
practically the same as the metal to be joi 
thus in welding wrought-iron, mild steel, br 
or copper, rods of the same material are us 
For cast-iron, ferro-silicon forms the filling. 

For mild steel and wrought-iron no flux 
required, but for cast-iron, cast-steel, copp 
bronze, brass and aluminium it is necesse 
to use ‘‘ welding powders to eliminate 1 
metallic oxides formed when the metal is 
a molten state.” The composition of th 
fluxes varies. For example, borax is off 
used with brass, preferably in lump form, 
its purity is then more to be reélied up 
For cast-iron one of the fluxes used consi 
chiefly of manganese, chlorate of potash, a 
borax. 

The danger of “burning” the met 
familiar to the blacksmith, is reduced in ¢ 
oxy-acetylene method by a careful regulati 
of the proportions of the two gases forming t 
jet. There is no difficulty in this, as the a 
mixture is, by means of a tap on the blowpij 
quite under the control of the workman, w 
can judge it by a glance at the flame. T 
proportions in practice are about two parts 
oxygen to one of acetylene. 

The relative strength of an oxy-acetyle 
weld in mild steel when compared with th 
of the original metal has been shown by te: 
to be from 87 to 92 per cent., in some eas 
even 95 per cent., results superior to tho 
obtained from ordinary welding. 

The mechanical preparations for the actu 
welding are simple. If, for instance, a fi 
plate is to be joined by its edge to a simil 
plate lying in the same plane, the edges 
the two pieces are splayed down on each si 
to a rough knife edge, the splay being abo 
equal to the thickness of the plate. 1 
joint is then filled with the filling-in met 
the latter being used in a stick, like a stick 
solder, and the general effect of the proce 
being somewhat similar. 

A weld in a piece of ordinary 2-in. inc 
plate was roughly tested by gripping the pla 
in a vice and bending it by hammering. Whi 
bent parallel to the weld it broke throug 
the untouched plate—the weld remainit 
intact. When broken at right angles to # 
weld it was the weld itself that offered 4] 
greatest resistance. In this case the superi 
quality of the inserted welding material mac 
the joint easily the strongest part of the whol 

Welds have been made by this method j 
metal measuring 9 in. by 44 in. in section 
area, and by it work such as boiler repairir 
in situ and many other operations in plac 
difficult of access can be accomplished. 

Another sphere of usefulness is found for tk 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe in the cutting 1 
pieces of such things as boilers and girder 
A special jet, in effect the ordinary injectc 
type of blowpipe, with an additional annul 
nozzle through which an extra supply of oxyge 
is delivered, is used for this purpose, and 8 
Friday’s demonstration Mr. William Kempsor 
the instructor, cut plate-iron 1} in. thick at th 
rate of 1 in. run in ten to twelve second: 
This application of the process has been foun 
useful in removing large boilers from th 
basements of buildings, in cases where bodil 
removal was impossible and the noise ¢ 
hammer and chisel would have been intolerable 
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MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, HAYWARD’S HEATH. 


Messrs. Wheeler & Godman, of Horsham 
are the architects for the King Edwar 
Memorial Hospital, which was opened las 
week at  Hayward’s Heath by H.R.H 
Princess Christian. The building consists of 
central block with two projecting wings, an 
the wards are on the ground floor, the uppe 
floor being devoted to the staff. The builde 
was Mr, Horace Finch, of Hayward’s Heath, 
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| THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: 


NEEK-END VISIT TO LIVERPOOL, 
} JULY 5-7. 


/MANY reasons combined to-make an A.A. 
jit to Liverpool desirable. Strongest 
| attraction must be placed the new 
hedral, such a building being sufficiently 
};ommon as alone to justify an excursion 
rather more than ordinary distance ; second, 
)) many important commercial buildings of 
ent erection promised further interest ; 
jilly, the members of the Association have 
ays entertained a friendly curiosity as to 
) doings of the Liverpool School of Archit 
He, and readily accepted the invitation 
ended to them by Professor Reilly to 
School while in Liverpool. Additional 
ractions held in r ve were the fine examples 
he scholarly work of the early XIXth century 
Elmes and Cockerell. 
tayelling from London on Friday evening, 
first building visited was the Adelphi Hotel, 
ere the party was located. Recent exhaustive 
jcriptions which have appeared in the 
ilder make any further notes on Mr. Atkin- 
’s fine scheme superfluous. When complete 
will be the finest hotel on this side of the 
jantic. On Saturday morning the party 
js joined by members of the Irish Association, 
ji under the conduct of various members of 
} Liverpool Architectural Society got to 
tk early, 
Risking 


subsequent anti-climax, the first 
lding visited was St. George’s Hall. It is 
Pin the day to add anything to the enconiums 
ich have been showered upon this magnificent 
Iding, while any criticism can only be 
felled at the root conception of architecture 
jich would produce it. Allowing 
} and ideals to be r: 
Hinich perfect, but it is diffi 
| attitude of mind which e 


® 


It to understand 
es surprise 


ig is that with a spirit enthusiastic enough 
[form so large a conception was united a 
ad capable of working out such grand ideas 
h hardly a false note, ‘The building is, of 
iwse, favoured by its position—it is one of 
few great city buildings in England that 
S$ possible to see as it should be seen. The 
ue of the great open place, free from traffic, 
it hardly be over-estimated. 
Che interior of the great hall, though grand, 
pdly to the level of the exterior. The 
lle given by the granite columns is rather 
iated by the uneasy division of the structure 
tind them into three nearly equal parts by 
gallery fronts and imposts. There is, 
Teover, an air of mid-Victorian taste about 
) finishings which conflicts with the large 


mner of the general conception. Despite 
ekerell’s great reputation and Elmes’s 


pressed wish that he should complete the 
tk, one feels that it could have been better 
de. The small concert hall, by the same 
ad, is much more successful, and the east 
itibule is entirely charming. The vexed 
estion of the threatened podium at the 
st end was, of course, debated, the con- 
isus of opinion being that the wise course 
0 refrain from disturbing the present arrange- 
nt. After studying the exterior from all 
nts a short visit was next paid to the 
pertory Theatre, originally a music-hall, but 
averted by Professor Adshead with some 
ount of alteration, including the formation 
la foyer out of an old beer cellar. An empty 
ratre by day is inclined to be dismal, and the 
Y showed little disposition to linger, 
'ecially in view of the full programme ahead 
them. With the next building—the Cotton 
change, by Mes Matear & Simon— 
menced a round of the important modern 
nmercial buildings. A detailed description 
ly be prefaced by a few general remarks. 
se buildings which are of a public or semi- 
blic character bear the stamp which 
tinguishes so much modern competition 
tk all over the country—good planning 
bined with a rather strained cleverness in 
vational treatment. Hasty design seems 
eparable from modern commercialism, and 
‘terity pays the penalty through many long 
ts. There is probably no single building of 
Series visited which fully satisfies its authors, 
which would not have been improved by a 
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longer period of study. Each professedly adheres 
to the Renaissance—most to a pretty free 
rendering of it—yet it is where least renascent 
that the work is most successful. The Cotton 
Exchange is a fine building excellently laid out 
to serve its purpose. The screen front and 
portico facing west are boldly conceived and 
well carried out, though a few grammatical 
difficulties of the style have hardly been 
conquered ; but the essentially rational and 
modern north front will probably prove of more 
enduring interest and value as a contribution 
to the progress of architectural style. The 
building was erected in 1906 for the Liverpool 
Cotton Association, Ltd., whose members 
orginally transacted their business on the 
Exchange Flags. The chief part of the new 
Exchange is occupied by the hall, 140 ft. by 
128 ft., extending to the top of the building, 
and galleried on all four sides. The galleries 
are supported by polished monolithic columns 
of Royal Blue granite of the Doric Order, 
above which an upper tier of Ionic columns 
of similar material supports a bold ceiling cove 
and glazed roof. The corners of the rectangle 
are splayed internally, and give place for 
effectively-designed fireplaces. Other fine 
apartments are the Board room, panelled in 


English wainscot with a chimneypiece of 
Mazzano marble, and the members’ reading- 


room, panelled in Italian walnut and having a 
plaster barrel ceiling. Business was in full 
swing, and considerable interest was taken in its 
conduct, which could be well observed from 
the gallery. 

After leaving the Cotton Exchange the party 
reached next the Town Hall, built by Wood, 
of Bath, in 1748, but since extensively altered 
and remodelled, first by James Wyatt, and 
more recently by other hand Its chief note 
of interest lies in the splendid suite of rooms on 
the first floor, which have largely preserved their 
original character. Contrasting sharply with 
these rooms is the Council chamber, the author- 
ship of which was not disclosed. The entrance 
hall, decorated by Professor F. M. Simpson, 
is dignified in its general effect. The penden- 
tives of the lofty dome which surmounts the 
staircase have been finely painted by Mr. Furse. 

A rapid tour was next made of Castle-street 
and James-street, passing on the way several 
notable buildings. Pa Bank, Mr. 
Norman Shaw, with Messrs. Willink & Thick- 
nesse, displays the hand of the master. Its 
daring colour scheme of granite, pavonazzo 
marble with bands of green cipollino, red terra- 
cotta dressings, and green slate roof ‘“ sounds 
doubtful with a dash of distrust in it,’’ as Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo wrote when it was built, but 
the result is a fine and distinctive building. 
Asan int x the circular banking hall, attained 
by a daring constructive expedient, is archi- 
tecturally less successful, the dome ceiling 
seeming too low in pitch and the cornice 
unrelated. Nearly opposite is the Bank of 
England, Cockerell’s finest design—bold, forcible 


yet restrained, conveying admirably that 
expression of reserve appropriate to a bank, 


Mr. Norman Shaw’s hand is again visible in the 
White Star Offices, built in collaboration with 
Mr. J. Francis Doyle. The general scheme of 
this building is reminiscent of New Scotland- 
yard, the high granite base, banded brick and 
stone walling above, and the angle turrets are all 
present, and there are other points of resem- 
blance. The small Ruabon bricks used do not 
give so good an effect as the sand-faced bricks 
of the London building, and their harshness 


rather mars a powerful and fine design. 

The next group of buildings seen were those 
constructed on the site of the old St. George’s 
Dock, purchased from the Mersey Dock and 
Harbour Board by the Corporation some years 
ago. A magnificent site was thus created, and 
it is a matter for great regret that uncontrolled 
development was allowed. Two buildings at 
present occupy the extremities of the site, the 
‘centre being vacant ; but whatever is introduced 
between the effect must be discordant, though 
each, in its way, has considerable merit. The 
Dock Board offices have a splendid plan, its 
diagonal corridors converging on a central hall 
surmounted by a lofty dome, and, with galleries 
at each floor level, allows the full extent of the 
building to be grasped in a way unusual in a 
purely office block. The architects, Messrs. 
Briggs, Wolstenholme, F. B, Hobbs, and 
Arnold Thornely, are to be congratulated on 
having produced a stately design, but its period 
of domination has been terminated by the 
recent erection of the Royal Liver Building, on 
so vast a scale that for the present it dwarfs the 
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city. This gigantic building—ten stories high 
in the main block with lofty towers at either end 
—was designed by Mr. Aubrey Thomas, who has 
handled the problem in a manner both strange 
and striking, but coming astonishingly near 
to brilliant success. Structurally, the building 
is interesting as an example of skeleton con- 
struction in reinforced concrete faced with 
dressed granite. The equipment is also 
extremely modern and complete. 

On their way back to their hotel the party 
visited the fine Royal Insurance building in 
Dale-street, but were unfortunate in mis ‘ing 
Mr. Francis Doyle owing to loss of time in 
fulfilling their extensive programme. They 
were, however, able to inspect the interior of the 
building, which contains a Board room certainly 
not inferior to any room in Liverpool. The 
exterior of the offices is a strong design, free 
from fuss or confusion, and satisfactory in all 
respects save the widely-spaced order unneces- 
E introduced on the second and third 


stories. 

The early part of the afternoon was devoted 
to the cathedral; Mr. Gilbert Scott kindly 
attended and explained the intention of his 
de It is not too much to say that the 
t disclosure of this at the time of the com- 
ion produced among architects a real 
sensation, as much by its bold and unforced 
originality as by its skilful seizure of the 
opportunities of the site. It has undergone 
many changes since, and doubts have been 
expressed whether all are improvements, but 
the first completed ‘portion of the work is an 
excellent augury for the ultimate success of the 
whole, and inspires great confidence in Mr. 
Scott’s ability to achieve it. In the interior of 
the Lady Chapel the organic constructive 
scheme, fine proportion, carefully regulated 
lighting, well-designed glass, good texture of 
carving, stonework, and oak combine in an 
effect which is at once vital and devotional. 
The lines lead the eye eastward and upward. 
Externally, too, the delicacy of this chapel 
serves as a foil and gives scale to the great mass 
of the choir. Good progress is being made 
with this, the high vault being in course of 
construction. Westward a great deal remains 
to be done, the big central area obtained by the 
sacrifice of the transeptal towers having been 
for the present deferred. One disposed to 
regret these towers, which showed so finely on 
the drawings and model, but Mr. Scott knows 
quite well what he is about. A number of 
drawings were on view, and no effort was spared 
to make the visit thoroughly enjoyable. After 
the cathedral the recent additions to the 
School of Art, by M Willink & Thicknesse, 
were visited, the architects kindly attending, 
The new work is refined in character, archi- 
tectural features having intentionally and 
wisely been suppressed or reduced to their 
simplest form to enhance the appearance of the 
casts and models housed. The sculpture court, 
with simple arcaded galleries, is particularly 
successful, bearing in mind its purpose. From 
here the party proceeded to the Students’ Union, 
by Professor Reilly. The completed portion is 
full of character and pleasing in colour. This 
is due to the brickwork of the upper portion of 
the front, where Professor Reilly has used thin 
bricks wire-cut on the face instead of on bed, 
as commonly done in America. The effect is 
entirely to alter the colour and texture of the 
clay, which in the local common brick is apt 
to be unpleasant. The stone detail of the 
lower portion of the front is hardl successful 
as the work above, an imperfect realisation of 
scale being apparently responsible for its 
crowded effect. The two chief rooms, which 
extend the full length of the front on the ground 
and first floors, are quiet and suitable. Professor 
Reilly, who had been with the party throughout, 
next accompanied them to the School of 
Architecture, now occupying the old Bluecoat 
School, saved and presented for the purpose 
by Sir W. H. Lever. Tea was he aken 
of by kind invitation, and an exhibition of 
students’ work, which was fortunately on show, 
was examined with great interest. A.A. 
members have their own views as to 
architectural education. Some excellently 
rendered elevations were to be seen, and the 
designs generally, albeit in rather a narrow 
groove, were creditable to both authors and 


instructors, Subjects of a monumental 
character—architectural scene-painting, if one 


may so call it without offence—were the order of 
the day, and the results in this sphere were much 
superior to the comparatively few essays 
in everyday design, It would have been 
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interesting to see plans more frequently, and 
very few adequate perspective drawings were 
shown; but the exhibition, taken altogether, 
is an imposing one. In the evening the party 
was entertained at supper at University Club 
by the hospitality of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society. 

On Sunday morning little definite sightseeing 
was attempted, but many members visited 
Messrs. Austin & Paley’s grand church at 
Mossley Hill; St. Agnes, a characteristic work 
of the late J. L. Pearson ; and St. Clare, in which 
Mr. Leonard Stokes in.an inexpensive church 
achieved one of his finest exteriors and showed 
the native architects how their common brick 
should be used effectively. The party returned 
to town in the afternoon after a most successful 
week-end. ‘To the members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society and Professor Reilly is 
due the gratitude of the members for liberal 
hospitality and help. 

Ss — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 


The annual excursion of the Bristol Society 
of Architects took place recently to Malmes- 
bury, Cirencester, and neighbourhood. The 
party comprised Mr. J. Foster Wood, F.R.LB.A. 
(President), Mr. G. H. Oatley, F.R.LB.A. 
(President-elect), Messrs. Mowbray A. Green, 
F.R.LB.A., G. C. Awdry, F.R.I.B.A., Austin B. 
Botterill, A-R.I.B.A. (Hon. Treasurer), B. F. G. 
Wakefield, ic.R.LB.A., A. R. Gough, 
A.R.LB.A., C.. H. White, A.R.I.B.A., H. J. 
Cavell, T. H. Skinner, C. G. Skinner, R. A. 
Duncan, W. H. Price, the y. R. C. Cole, M.A., 
and Mr. John Fisher (gues and Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening, _ Lic.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary). 
Leaving Bristol by car, the first stop was at 
Cold Ashton, where, by permission of Mr. A. 'T. 
Crew, the Manor House was viewed. At 
Malmesbury the members were received at the 
Abbey by the Rev. Charles D. H. McMillan, 
M.A., and under the guidance of Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A., the building 
and the Abbey House were inspected. Con- 
tinuing the journey to Cirencester the party 
lunched at the King’s Head Hotel. At the 
conclusion the President, Mr. J. Foster Wood, 
referred to the honour recently bestowed by 
his Majesty King George V. upon a member 
of the society, and a letter of congratulation 
and expressive of the valuable services ren- 
dered to and the interest taken in the society 
during many years, formerly as President and 
later as member of the Council, was signed 
by the. members present and dispatched to 
Sir Frank W. Wills. 

The party then adjourned to view the parish 
church, where they were received by the Vicar, 
the Rey. W. A. Robins, M.A., and under the 
guidance of Mr. E. C. Sewell (local Hon. 
Secretary of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society) this interesting building 
was inspected. By permission of Captain 
J. Gordon Dugdale, D.S.0., the members 
walked through the Abbey grounds to inspect 
the Roman capital and ancient gateway, the 
only remains of the Abbey. Thence by St. 


John’s (The Pen) Hospital and St. Thomas’s © 


Hospital to the Corinium Museum of Roman 
Antiquities. Mr. Sewell, who accompanied 
the members, read some notes and gave some 
valuable information. 

Unfortunately the weather was somewhat 
inclement when a start was made for Minchin- 
hampton, where a stop was made to see the 
church, and the Rev. J. F. O. Lewis read 
some notes on the building, the principal 
feature of interest being the south transept 
with its stone roof. From Minchinhampton 
the route was through Nailsworth to Uley. 
The intention was to have visited the Tumulus 
and walk to the great camp at Uley Bury, but 
as the weather would not permit of this being 
accomplished the journey was continued to 
Owlpen Old Manor. The delightful old house 
and grounds and the church—recently restored 
by Mrs. Trent-Stoughton—were inspected. 

Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The members were favoured with fine 
weather for their visit to Cheshire on Thursday 
last. The party of twenty-four members and 
friends included the. President, Mr., E. R. 
Sutton; the Vice-President, Mr. H. Gill; 
Messrs. W. V. Betts, R. Evans, F. W. Gregory, 
W. R. Gleave, E. H. and A. E. Heazell, Arthur 
Marshall, W. Pare, A. W. Shelton, and the 
Hon. Secretary, F. M. Royle. 


BE BUILDER: 


Moreton Old Hall was the first place visited. 
This is one of the finest remaining half-timbered 
manor-houses of the Tudor period. - Situated 
in the midst of verdant meadows, with its 
projecting upper stories, gabled roofs, and 
ivy-clad chimneys, it is the delight of artists 
from all over the world.. The interior, with its 
carved oak beams, panelled ceilings, walls, 
and massive carved fireplaces, is no less inter- 
esting, and the old furniture in the rooms 
is most carefully preserved. This old mansion 
is greatly prized and cared for by the present 
caretaker, Mrs. Dale, one of whose ancestors 
was the ‘“ Rycharde Dale  carpeder,” whose 
name is recorded on one of the bay windows. 
q Moreton, the last of the Moreton family; 
died recently at the age of ninety-two, and the 
property now passes to Bishop Abraham, of 
Derby. 

Astbury Church was then inspected. The 
earliest portion of this dates back to the XIIIth 
century. mong many interesting features 
is a priest’s chamber over the south porch, with 
a small stone window looking from it into 
the church. The altar-rail, font cover, rood- 
screen, and pew doors are fine examples of 
Jacobean carved oak work. Astbury was 
originally the parish church of Congleton, and 
a pew is still reserved for the Mayor and 
Corporation of this latter town. 

Lunch was taken at the Lion and Swan 
Hotel at Congleton, which dates back to the 
XVIth century and is filled with a unique 
collection of antique furniture, pottery, pewter, 
and. brasswork collected by the present pro- 
prietor. 

The church at Marton was the next call. 
This is a pretty half-timbered church and 
tower dating from the XIVth century. Through 
the courtesy of the Vicar, the earliest register 
on vellum, dating from 1558, was on view. 

Siddington Church’ was also visited. This 
is a similar example of black-and-white con- 
struction, of which the chancel, porch, and 
roof of the nave are the original XVth-century 
work, 

The last church inspected was Gawsworth, 
a stone building containing many beautiful 
alabaster monuments of the Fytton family. 
A long stretch of water in front covered with 
water-lilies and a delightful old half-timbered 
rectory facing the church make the situation 
an ideal one. Although the distance covered 
was nearly 50 miles, the motor-cars brought 
the party back to Stoke in time for dinner. 


——_+-}—__— 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Surrey Archeological Society. 

The annual excursion of this Society for 
the current year is announced to take place 
on Thursday, July 18, and the places to be 
visited are Chertsey, Thorpe, and Egham. 
Londoners will start from Waterloo terminus 
at 10.25 a.m. and arrive at Chertsey at 11.54. 
Chertsey Church . will be first visited and 
described by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., 
architect. The- members will then proceed 
to view the remains of the Abbey Mill and the 
fishponds of the Abbey, which will be inspected 
by the kind permission of the owner of, the 
site, and will be described by Mr. H. E. Madden, 

Thorpe Church will be next visited, and 
bed by: Mr. P. M. Johnston. A 
visit will then be made to Thorpe Manor House, 
the carriages then leaving Thorpe for Great 
Foster There the great Tudor house. one 
of the finest in this part of England, will be 
inspected by the kind permission of the Right 
Hon. Lord Dudley. An historical account will 
be given'by Mr. F. Turner, and notes upon the 
architecture by Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., 
architect. Carriages will leave here for Milton 
Park, Egham, the residence of the Baron De 
Worms, F.S.A., by whose kindness the party 
will be permitted to inspect some curious 
stone doorways in the garden. ‘To those of our 
readers who contemplate attending th 
sion we would mention that an 
paper by the late Major Heales, F.S.A., will 
be found- on “ Chertsey Tiles,” with illustra- 
tions, published in the seventh volume of this 
Society’s Z'ransactions. 


—— 


CHURCH HALL, FINCHLEY. 

The estimated cost of the erection of Holy 
Trinity Parish Hall is 3,3002., and plans for 
the building have been prepared by Mr. J. C. 
Stockdale, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, of Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The University of Liverpool. 


The following awards are announced in } 
School of Architecture :—Degree of B.Ar 
Second Exam.: §. H. Lakshminarasap 
A.’ RB. Sy: Certificate in Architecti 
First Class (exempting from the Intermedi 
Examination of the Royal Institute of Brit 
Architects): R. F. Dodd, 8. A. Harper, 8. 
Jones, S. H. Lakshminarasappa, A. R. Syl 
W. H. Thompson. Second Cla: 8. Farad 
G. N. Hill, 8. P. Mehta, J. W. Rutledge. ¢ 
following scholarships have also been awarde 
The Holt ‘Travelling Scholarship, W. | 
Thompson ; the Ravenhead Entrance Scho! 
ship, F. Jenkins. 


The R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education. 


The Board of Architectural Education. 
the Royal Institute of British Architects | 
hounce that the designs submitted by 
follow: udents, who are qualifying for 
Final Examination, have been approved :— 

Subject III. (a)—l S. A. Barl 
E. F.. Bothwell, H. C. Bradshaw, R. 8. Dix 
H. A. Dod, E. Gee, and T. C. Lawrence. 
ubject III. (b)—Messrs.,H. Lidbetter, ; 
Prestwich, W. H. Thompson, R. A. Walter, ¢ 
W. E. Woodin. | 


The Federal Capital of Australia, 


For some time a large gang of workmen. hy 
been engaged on th of the future Austral 
Federal Capital City at Canberra, in making, 
ne ry roads. ‘Tk are now in thoroy 
order for. the commencement. of work on | 
city itself. Surveys for various purposes 
proceeding. One party is engaged. on | 
location -of a railway line from Canberra, 
Jervis Bay, where the Royal Australian Na 
College will be established. Other par 
are engaged on the determination of | 
boundaries of holdings and on: surveys ¢ 
nected with such engineering propositi 
as road deviations and tramways. A 8 
of draughtsmen is compiling plans as a res 
of the surveys. The Minister for Home Aff: 
stated recently that probably ten years wo 
pass before the Federal Parliameut would) 
sitting in the city. The Federal territory 
watered by four rivers, the supply from wh 
will be kept separate and used for such differ 
purposes as drinking supply, ornamental wat 
and utility services. 


Office of Works Contracts. 


Mr. Pointer asked in the House of Comm 
recently what $s are taken by ! 
Office of Works to secure that all work d 
by contractors, especially work that can! 
be easily examined when a job is complet 
has been properly and efficiently execu 
according to the contract. 
Mr. Benn replied that clerks of works | 
appointed to see that all work is prope 
and efficiently executed, while, in addition 
building inspector pays surprise visits W. 
the work is in prog’ The architects! 
charge exercise general supervision over 
ks. The Board’s contracts proy 
shall give notice to the archif 
r clerk of works when it is their intention 
up any portion of the work, and if ¢ 
work is so covered up or hidden without writ 
authority the builders may be required) 
uncover the same at their own expense. 


Plans for Workmen’s Houses. ' 
Sir Arthur Markham asked the representa‘ 
in the House of Commons of the First Cc 


missioner. of Works whether. t 
under the Housing of the Workir os 
1890, plans of dwelling-houses have to | 
approved by his department before a loar 


sanctioned, he will say why his departm 
require four complete sets of drawings of ev 
general plan, four sets of plans of the hot 
and the elevations of the said houses, and f 
sets of drainage plans, water plans, et 
whether he is aware that city councils ¢ 
other public bodies charged with the s@ 
business only require one complete set of pla 
whether a complete set of plans in duplic 
would be sufficient for the purpose of his dep 
ment; will he say what is done with all 
numerous plans, and if the designs ‘are trea 
as confidential within the department. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, in reply, says he un¢ 
stands that two sets of plans are asked for 
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‘Public Works Loan Board. Only one set 
Jrwarded to the Office of Works. The 
ns are treated as confidential within the 
jrtment. 

Doncaster Housing Scheme. 

} answer to a question by Mr. Jowett, 
John Burns states that the Doncaster 
oration has i 
tne for Donc 


r; Which includes 
yn of thirt separate dwelling: 
Jeen houses, being two separate dwell 
ich house, with a view to the same being 
it from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a week. He has 
wed the principle of erecting the 
, but has returned the plans to th 
joration for amendment in certain respe 


own-Planning Scheme, Walthamstow. 

e Walthamstow Urban Council have 
lied to the Local Government Board for 
hission to frame a scheme relating to an 
} of 1,534 acres lying for the most part 
\the north side of Forest- road; it is 
Josed to devote, as an open space in 
exion with the scheme, about 100 acres of 
lamas lands’ upon the banks of the Lea. 
resent 1,600 acres within the Council’s 
fiction are built over, and provide house 
for a population of 125,000. 


|The George Petrie Memorial, Dublin. 

meeting of the General Committee of the 
jge Petrie Memorial was recently held at 
ooms of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
jhen’s Green, Dublin, G. N. Count Plunkett, 
HHLS., in the chair. It was decided to 
nge for a popular lecture, illustrated by 
tm views, descriptive of the life and works 
r. Petrie, and de § 
lish Archzology, in particular in laying the 
dations of our present knowledge of early 
Architecture, to be held during the coming 
mn. The Right Hon. M. F. Cox consented 
leliver the lecture. It was decided to 
in the scope of the project so as to include 
erection of a bust and suitable inscription 
ther worthy monument in some public 
*, in addition to the erection of a monu- 
i over the grave. The following were 
inted an Executive Committee to deal with 
ers of details :—G. N. Count Plunkett, 
H.S.; Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.C.S.I. ; 
Wirington Ball, Litt.D.; Dermod O’Brien, 
H.A.; R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A. ; Robert 
tane, LL.D., F.R.I.B.A. ; the Right Hon. 
. Cox, M.A. ; Edwin Lloyd, P. J. Lynch, 
A.; 8. W. Maddock, Frank Stokes, and 

0’ Reilly, F.R.S.A.1. 


tution of Municipal and County Engineers. 

@ orphan fund of this Institution mention 
eir annual Report that, although no im- 
ement in the subscriptions could “be shown 
ng the past year, no serious diminution 
Caer the amount subscribed being 


5s., as against 1447. 1s. 9d. in 1910, while 
umber of subscribers had been three less. 
grants made from this fund have rendered 
tance to six widows of late members of 
Institution towards the schooling and 
tenance of their children. 


t Kingston Vale. 
e regret to see from the report of the 
sutive Committee of the Wimbledon and 
ney Commons Extension Fund that much 
yet to be accomplished before _ their 
8 can be finally crowned with success 
Kingston Vale be considered safe from 
hands of the spoiler. It seems rather 
aordinary that London as a whole does 
seem to realise its responsibility in 
matter. The City Corporation has made 
grant. The Surrey County Council has 
itived the proposal of its General Purposes 
mittee to subscribe 5,000/., and even the 
ugh of Wandsworth, which is so imme- 
ely concerned, has acted in the same way. 
the other hand, the Urban District Council 
1e Maldens and Coombe has voted 3,5001., 
the District Council of Merton 500/., all 
hich it is to be hoped the Local Government 
rd will sanction in due course, while 
Borough of Wimbledon first voted 10,000/. 
then determined to postpone its application 
he Local Government Board for six months, 
ng which time the options on the land will 
re. The proposal of the London Traffic 
ich of the Board of Trade to create a main 
starting from Robin Hood Gate and running 
ce to Malden by way of the valley of the 
stley Brook, introduces a new factor into 
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the problem, which will probably have some 
influence over the future development of 
the district. Although the proposals of the 
Extension Fund Committee are less ambitious, 
the ultimate achievement to be striven for 
is the preservation of the rural character of 
the whole of the Kingston Vale district, and 
this is a matter which seems to be of vital 
importance to the future of London. 


“Bungalows and Country Residences.’’ 


An interes on Tuesday 
evening last, q y 8 entertained 
at dinner Mr. Herbert Batsford, Mr. Harry 
Batsford, Mr. Harry Browning (Mr. Briggs 
partner), and several of the oldest memb 
of Mr. Batsford’s staff, to celebrate the twenty- 
first anniversary of the publication of his 
“ Bungalows and Country Residences.” 


——_+--e__ 
BOOKS. 


Modern Practical Design. By G. Woortts- 
crorr Runap. (London: Batsford. 1912. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Tats book differs from the author’s former 

work on “ Principles of Design ” in the following 

particulars :—(1) The last-named is confined 
tothe elucidation of principles, while “‘ Modern 

Practical Design” deals with the technique, 

and practical methods relating both to 

design and craftsmanship ; (2) the illustrations 
of the present book are, with one or two 
exceptions, representative examples of the work 
of modern craftsmen, instead of being, as in the 
‘ Principles,”’ drawn chiefly from the art of the 
sign here i is taken to mean the forms 
of “applied art’ covered by the syllabuses of 
the Board of Education in elementary, 
advanced, and honours design. The book 
should, therefore, appeal to teachers, students, 
and craft-workers generally in its capacity as a 
practical guide to the preparation of designs 
for the various branches of art industry. The 
author is to be credited with considerable 
experience as a teacher, and we believe he has 
actually practised with conspicuous success 
many of the subjects dealt with. There are 
chapters on patterns for paper and fabrics, 
book-decoration in all its branches, pottery, 
stained-glass, metalwork and woodwork, dress 
embroidery, fans, lace, and posters—on all those 
phases of artistic activity, that is to say, 
which are included in the term “ applied 
art.” The whole is prefacéd by a chapter 
on plant form as the basis of ornament, in the 
true South Kensington manner. There are 

160 illustrations of considerable interest. But, 

as the author remarks in his introduction, 

“it will be obvious that in a work aiming at 

covering such a wide area little more than the 

mere fringe of the different subjects can be 
touched ; it will be necessary for students. to 
supplement their reading by reference to the 
monographs published on the -difierent. crafts 
which (the monographs, we take it) are well- 
known.” That is just the trouble. Anyone 
wanting to know the sort of knowledge proffered 
would go to the more comprehensive work on 
the subject of his choice ; whereas for anyone 
just vaguely and generally interested this 
book is probably not sufficiently illuminating. 

In the sphere of decorative and applied art 
there is as good work being done to-day, w ith 
certain reservations, as was ever done in the 
past, and the standard of design, no less than 
the skill of the craftsman, is continually 
advancing. The book should prove stimulating 
to the student, and it cannot fail to interest all 
concerned with the decorative arts, though it 
may not be sufficiently exhaustive in the way 
it deals with any one craft to stand all the 
tests to which some of Mr. Rhead’s confréres 
are sure to subject it. 


The Great State. Essays on Construction by 
H. G. Wetts, Ceca Cuusterton, Roger 
Fry, and others, under the general editor- 
ship of H. G. Werts. (Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. 1912. 6s.) 


Mr. Roaur Fry is one among the several 
contributors of essays, to which Mr. Wells has 
added an Introduction and edited, under the 
title of “The Great State.” These essays repre- 
sent the hopes of science, of art, agriculture, 
the Church, the politician, and the intimate 
social relationships under reorganised social 
conditions. These conditions are only suggested. 
“ Our conception of the Great State 
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is still altogether unsubstantial,” Mr. Wells 
explains. We gather, however, that the basis 
is industrial and strenuous. We are not invited 
to cakes and ale, amid the perfume of hay and 
hedges that mark the millennium of William 
Morris. The days of such Utopian romance 
ells declares to have passed. Robert 
Louis Stevenson defined romance as the 
‘Poetry of Circumstance.’ In this sense Mr. 
Wells and his colleagues are eminently prose 


Those who speak of the part to be played by 
the science of the future have an especial 
advantage. The man of science can advance 
with comparative sureness. His premises 
remain unchanged whatever gel gyrations 
may occur. The article by Mr. C. J. Bond on 
Ith and Healing in the ‘se at State ” is 
tisfactory example. The premises of the 
t are, at best, but an expr 
his hopes and his fears for art. Mr. 
commences with a survey of the ar 
position, His earlier and aristocratic patron 
was -not unsympathetic, if ignorant. The 
later plutocrat was both. “But both 
alike desire to buy something which is 
incommensurate with money. Both want art 
to be a background to their radiant self- 
consciousness. “They want to buy beauty as 
they buy love, and the painter, picture-dealer, 
and the pander try perennially to persuade 
them that it is possible. At the present 
moment neither will buy anything without the 

“patine ” of age; whether genuine or put on 
in Paris. Meanwhile, the artist starves. Are 
there conceivable conditions under which the 
artist will fare better? We gather that Mr. 
Fry thinks not. He seems to see the painter 
and the sculptor drawn into the ranks of a 
and craftsman, where they may ai 
ng the level of trade design and earn a 
living thereat. He would put the painter on 
the same basis as the poet. The latter makes 
no pretence of living on his poetry, but in 
exceptional instances. 

We do not see, however, why a changed 
social basis is necessary to effect this. Many 
men of ability already design for the trades. 
The horrible patterns and detail which 
Mr. Fry describes as surrounding him in the 
refreshment-room of a railway-station as he 
writes is conceivably due to the fact that there 
are not enough of these men possessing the 
requisite technical knowledge to go round. 
He also hopes that something might be the 
outcome from a resuscitation of the Medieval 
Guild. It might be so. Yet we have to admit 
that the very same forces that broke up the 
Guilds are as active to- day “as° formerly. 
“* Neverthel: in the long run,” he concludes, 

“ mankind jwill not allow this function which is 

sessary to his spiritual life to lapse entirely.” 

something of despair in this, And when 
we read in another essay, “‘ A portrait-painter or 
a poet who gave his whole time to painting 
or poesy would be a poor stunted creature 
and his art a poor art,” one may wonder 
whether the conditions of art will be better 
understood then than now. “If you will read 
aloud well, then do it constantly; if you will 
write, then write,” said a wis “ But 
when you have not read aloud for thirty days 
together, but done something else, you shall 
see the result.” 
Somehow or other, despite the vulgarising 
influence of the aristocrat and the plutocrat, 
a certain amount of good art was produced. 
Are we prohibited from welcoming a possible 
return to these conditions ? The Américan is 
the principal buyer to-day, not alone because 
he has the money to spend, but also because he 
has a house in which to place his purchase. 
The restlessness of the age, stimulated by the 
motor-car, the willingness to accept the limita- 
tions of a flat in exchange for a life freed from 
domestic responsibilities, have reduced home- 
life in this country to a very low ebb. 
Household gods are an incubus. Society is 
playing at this sort of life at the moment 
like a child with a new toy. It may again 
desire home comforts and pictures as furniture 
to the walls. The State, it is true, will be 
no greater than before. But the artist will 
ply his trade, live, and be happy. 


Modern Cottage Architecture. Tlustrated from 
the works of well-known architects. Selected 
and described by Maurice B. Apams, 
F.R.1.B.A. Second Edition, revised’ and 
enlarged. (Batsford. 1912. 10s. net.) 

A NEw edition of this useful book will be 

welcomed by the ever-increasing number of the 
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general public who are desirous of erecting 
small dwellings. “Cottage ” architecture is a 
wide-embracing term; it is not always easy 
to draw a distinction between a cottage and an 
unpretentious dwelling-house, and so we find all 
manner of types represented in this book, not 
only as regrads external appearance, but as 
affecting the more intimate relation of plan 
arrangement and the uses and accommodation 
needed. Thus the ordinary cottage, such as one 
builds for the bailiff, the head gardener, or the 
coachman on a large estate, is illustrated equally 
with the doctor’s cottage and the cottage 
home ; but it is not quite clear by what order of 
reasoning a cottage hospital, lodges, and entrance 
gates are pressed into service. 

A perusal of these pages, with their fifty-four 
illustrations in the and eighty-three full-page 
reveals a wide range of design and a 
y of plans, each an_object-lesson in 
itself. This is not a mere collection of designs 
and sketches gathered together haphazard 
without regard to purp accommodation, 
or cost, but the book co: of a carefully- 
selected series of views and plans of buildings 
which have for the most part been erected, and 
which without exception are the work of men of 
distinction in the sphere of domestic building. 
The choice of subjects has been made from 
many country districts with a view to illus- 
trating the influence upon design of local 
materials and local characteristics, 

In the letterpress the conditions of modern 
cottage building are discussed, and many useful 
hints are given with practical details of planning 
and fittings which should be useful alike to 
architects and clients. So many parts of the 
country have been disfigured by the erection 
of ugly cottages, ill-suited to their purpose and 
out of harmony with their surroundings, that 
the importance of good architecture, even in 
the humblest dwelling, cannot be insisted upon 
too strongly. Generally speaking, it costs no 
more to build something which it is a pleasure 
to behold than to perpetrate an abortion ; 
while it often happens that a well-thought-out 
scheme without a scrap of ornament is less 
costly than the sort of thing we are all too 
familiar with on our country road-sides. But 
nature does not grow cottages ; and man does 
not build beautifully in these days unless by 
study he has obtained a certain mastery which 
once came to him intuitively. That the right 
men do now and again have the opportunity 
to build cottages is evident from the examples 
illustrated in this work, and if it does nothing 
more than encourage such a tendency on the 
part of the building public it will have served 
its purpose well. 


A Historical Guide to Ewelme Church and the 
Adjacent Buildings. By Josrrpx ARrtnuR 
Dopp, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Rector of Ewelme. 


A @uIvE to a church, even an historical guide 
dealing principally with people and what they 
did, is of little use without a plan of the 
building, and particularly so if the description 
of the arrangements of the fabric is confusing 
and loosely worded, as unfortunately is the 
case in this booklet. Mention is made, for 
example, of St. John’s Chapel, but one has no 
idea from the letterpress whether it is the 
eastern portion of the south aisle of the nave, 
as it very well might be, or a south chapel 
attached to the chancel. As a matter of fact, 
it is the latter, and the photograph of the 
Duchess of Suffolk’s tomb helps one to realise 
this. 

An attempt to describe the plan of the church 
is made on one of the pages, but it is incomplete 
and ends in failure. In reading it one wonders 
if the church, as at present, is only the nave 
and aisles remaining from a larger structure 
which has lost its chancel. No such portion 
of the building is hinted at till one finds mention 
later on of “ one of the arches in the south wall 
of the chancel,” and a little further that “ there 
is no chancel arch, but the beams in the roof are 
doubled above the entrance to the chancel.” 

From these and other such statements, and 
from the photographic view of the church given 
as frontispiece, it is evident that a plan rightly 
delineated by different hatchings on the walls 
for different dates of building would have been 
immeasurably more valuable as an hi 
guide to the fabric than these pages of des 
tion. 

Like most other parish churches, this one 
was rebuilt amd extended in portions at a 
time; being in use continually. De la Pole 
did not completely remov~ the former church 
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and start his work on an absolutely, clear 
site. The peculiarity of, at present, having no 
chancel arch is thus explained, as is also the 
oblong plan of the tower, and the different 
lengths of the aisles and other features.. One 
can trace not only XVth-century work, but 
XIVth and even XIIIth century extensions 
of the original XIIth-century structure, the 
influence of the plan of which is still felt in the 
building. Such a plan, however, would require 
to be made by an expert, and the parts carefully 
dated from the building, 

Apart from the radical fault of attempting 
a guide to a church without a proper plan, 
there is much extremely interesting information 
in the booklet, and the Rector shows com- 
mendable zeal in that, being only appointed in 
1911, he should have gathered together so 
many facts. The book, however, is badly 
constructed. A description of the Manor 
and village of Ewelme is placed at the end 
instead of at the beginning, with the result that 
the reader is plunged at the commencement 
into the company of De la Poles, Chaucers, 
and “Duke John and Elizabeth his wife ” 
with no clear idea of who they were or of their 
connexion with Ewelme. 

It is evident from the booklet that the 
admirable group of medieval buildin 
church, almshouse, grammar school, and other 
old houses and ancient remains in the , village, 
are worthy of a very careful monograph. The 
present booklet conveys no clear idea of the 
historical architectural character of the build- 
ings, though the notes upon the important 
personages connected with Ewelme must add 
a human touch for one actually at the village. 

The connexion between Wingfield, in Suffolk, 
and Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, arising from the 
marriage of William de la Pole with Alice 
Chaucer, the daughter of Sir Thomas Chaucer, 
Lord of the village and patron of the church, 
is interesting as an explanation of the presence 
of the well-known font cover and other features 


at Ewelme, 
i 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


ARCHITECTURE IN En ND 
By A. Hamilton 
(London: Henry 


Minrrary 
DURING THE MippuE Ac 
Thompson, M.A., 
Frowde. 7s. 6d, net.) 

——--—_— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Proposed New City Street. 

Srr,—I note that in the current issue of your 
paper you publish a report of Mr, Arthur 
Crow’s speech at the last meeting of the London 
Society, in which he advocates the formation 
of a new street from Newgate-street, past the 
back of the Guildhall, to the junction of London- 
wall with Moorgate-street, 

This proposal seems to me to be eminently prac- 
ticable, and, if carried out, it would constitute 
the most important London traffic improvement 
of our time. The annexed outline diagram, 
prepared from a plan kindly sent me by Mr, 
Crow, shows at a glance the importance of the 
scheme. Improvements in the nature of 
widenings of streets ultimately leading to the 
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Bank, however valuable in themselves, t 
merely to increase the congestion at this poi 
Whereas, if the street proposed by Mr. Ct 
were constructed, it would take the whole 
the Oxford-street to Liverpool-street traf 
and in addition to effecting a saving of abi 
a quarter of a mile in the journey to Liverpe 
street as compared with the ordinary route 
Moorg: eet, it would reduce the pres 
traffic the Bank by about one-third. 

Owing to the intended demolition of the « 
Post-oftice buildings and the proposed erect 
of new buildings on the site the question of 1 
suggested new street demands immediate att 
tion. If new buildings are erected on the whi 
of the site the present opportunity will 
lost, and the ultimate realisation of the sche 
will be much imperilled. An attempt 
therefore being made to arrange a conferer 
of the authorities concerned, and measures : 
being taken to interest the general public in t 
proposal. The support of the architectu 
profession may surely be relied on, and 
members of the profession would take ¢ 
trouble to bring the matter before the attenti 
of those of their acquaintances who are mei 
bers of London public bodies valuable ¢ 
will be rendered. 

The scheme is admittedly a bold one. 
would in all probability require, for finane 
sons, to be carried out piecemeal. But 
person doubts the need of some dras 
measure of street construction and traf 
re-organisation in the City let him take 
journey by omnibus from Liverpool-street 
St. Paul’s at abotit 11 a.m. on any weekday, 

Horace Cusirr, A.R.1.B,A, 


The Architect as Arbitrator. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 28th ult. yx 
published an article upon the “ Architect 
Arbitrator,” and conclude with the “ moral 
that “the architect should be extremely caref 
about the way in which he exp himst 
when writing to either party about the questi 
of certificates” (italics mine). Surely und 
sirable advice to offer members of a distinguish 
and honourable profession. I venture to thir 
you would have done better to have take 
higher ground, and to have reminded architec 
of the duty of at least trying to act up to tl 
standard which they assume and endeavourit 
to deal impartially and justly as between clie: 
and contractor. It is obvious to any student 
human nature, however, that the architect ; 
arbitrator is in an impossible position. F 
cannot, any more than the i 
afford to quarrel with his bread-and-butte 
as the case of Roberts v. Hickman abundant 
proves. xy 

[*,* Your correspondent r 
imagine that it was my obj 
sermon to the architects, usir 
Hickman as a text. That was 
purpose. I merely desired to us 
an illustration of the fact which 


Roberts 
far from 1 
that case j 

x.”? admit 


“that the architect as arbitrator is ¢ 
impos 2 position,’ and to point out thi 
what might appear to many an architect j 
be a p ly innocent communication to 


building owner may be otherwise interprete 
in a court of justice.—Tuu WRITER oF TE 
ARTICLE, ] 
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SUGGESTED FLOW OF TRAFTIC 


| 

London Street Dangers. 

$1R,—The recent articles in the daily Press 
ncerning the increasing dangers of the London 
ets affords subject for thought. The sketch 
g. 1) shows the suggested treatment of 


\aring Cross, and would, I believe, con- 
erably facilitate the movement of traffic 
d greatly reduce the danger to pedestrians, 


‘they would only have to guard against the 
wiic proceeding in one direction instead of 
gotiating eight streams as at present (Fig. 2), 
ue idea of the scheme is to make the traffic 
sate clockwise round a central island until it 
mes to the route along which it wishes to 
oceed, thus providing a stream continually 
wing from left to right, and so avoiding the 
veams of traffic crossing each other. To form 
is island, plant it with trees, and move King 
atles statue would not be a costly matter, 
d would not interfere with any scheme for re- 
odelling Charing Cross when the time comes. 
To carry the suggestion a step further would 
to treat Trafalgar-square itself as a centre 
and and make traffic rotate vid Charing Cross, 
ekspur-street, Pall Mall East, north side 
afalgar-square, Duncannon-street, and West 
cand, which would still further lessen the 
ingestion, as the crossing at the bottom of 
nymarket, Cockspur-street, and Pall Mall East 
yuld be avoided. CrypE Youne. 
(*,* An article on this subject appears on 
57.—Ep.] 


le R.I.B.A. and the National Insurance Act. 
Sir—In accordance with well-established 
dition our profession is again rudely 
rakened by the knowledge that our personal 
ferests are involved in a matter of which 
“away rumours were brought to our notice 
t whose force we failed to discern. Our 
icidity is now ruffled by the near approach of 
ly 15, the date of the coming into force 
the National Insurance Act, 

One would have thought that the piercing 
tiek for unity would have taken form and 
lidity on any ground, however disdained and 
parently mean, that presented itself as a 
ssible centre for further growth and exten- 
mn, 

An opportunity is now available in the 
vtional Insurance Act, and nothing, to my 
owledge, has been done. 

T cannot imagine that would prove un- 
snified or impracticable for the Royal Institute 
form an approved society under the con- 
‘ions laid down in the Act, with the co-opera- 
m of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
2 Surveyors’ Institution, and the Society 
Architects. 

The compulsory conditions of the Act will 
igh heavily upon the architect’s assistant, 
d one of the primary indignities he will 
ffer will be that of being forced into societies 
which his special conditions and consequent 
ssibili of improved benefits will not 
considered, and he will find himself amongst 
very mixed crowd of mechanics and working 
mM whose conditions of employment are far 
re provocative of ill-health and consequently 
vering the scale of benefits to their level. 
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There is strong reason for believing that the 
bull of practition will cease paying the full 
salary to their ants when absent due to 
illness. An Inter-departmental Committee has 
recommended that civil servants shall not 
ye wages from the State during the period 
sick benefit is being received under the Act. 

With such an example as this before them, 
any benevolent decision that may have been 
made by employers on behalf of their assistants 
will be greatly shaken. It follows, therefore, 
that the scale of benefits for architects t- 
ants should be raised to the maximum to 
relieve those who desire to maintain their 
assistants’ income at the same level in sicknes 
as in health. This can only be done by an 
approved society composed of members living 
under similar conditions and thus presenting 
the necessary factors to determine the risk 
of illness and the consequent maximum benefits. 
It would prove more busine 
of the profession to deal with a society pro- 
moted by the Royal Institute, and certainly 
more dignified and ‘independent for the a: 
than the alternative of compulsory entry into 
an organisation which cannot appreciate his 
interests or those of his employer. 

The conditions for the formation of an 
approved society are mainly as follows: It 
must not be carried on for profit ; the members 
elect their executive committee and officials ; 
the membership must be at least 5,000; 
security against misuse of funds, either in form 
of a guarantee fund, a bond with personal 
securities, or that of a guarantee society ; 
an audit of accounts by Government audito 
and a triennial actuarial valuation and adju: 
ment of benefits or contributions to preserve 
solvency. 

The Royal Institute is fully capable of this 
undertaking in conjunction with the societies I 
have named. 

The advantages to be gained are those which 
will arise out of the proper study of all the 
circumstances which peculiarly concern our 
profession and to apply the result to the mitiga- 
tion of any evils which may be brought about 
by this unwelcome addition to the Statute 
Book, 

The prospect of the founding of such a 
society in which all classes of the profession 
are brought together suggests the formation of 
a platform of mutual interest upon which many 
reforms dealing with organisation could find 
a basis for further development. Other 
societies dealing with obscure trades are being 
formed with similar objects, and there is no 
reason why the Royal Institute of B 
Architects should not endeavour to make a 
similar use of the Act in regard to the archi- 
tectural profession. 

I trust that this effort to bring before your 
readers a practical aspect of an Act which is 
compulsorily thrust upon us, and will render 
its working less inconvenient, will receive the 
early attention of the Council of the Royal 
Institute within the next three months— 
October 14 next being now fixed as the final date 
for the formation of an approved society. 


Ervest J. Dixon A.R.I.B.A. 
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Fig, 1. London Street Dangers: Mr. Clyde Young’s Suggestion. Fig. 2. 


Alterations to a House: 
John Thompson & Co. y. Thompson. 

Sir,—From the report of this case given in 
your paper for July 5, page 25, it would appear 
that we had employed no foreman on this wor 

Will you kindly allow us to correct this 
and to say that, whilst we did not consider it 
right to addle our client with the expense of a 
“walking” foreman, we had in charge of the 
work a trustworthy “working” foreman in 
whom we have the utmost confidence, and 
such as we are accustomed to employ on TONS 
of this nature, whether contract or day work ! 

JouN ‘THOMPSON & Co. 
The Insurance Act. 

Srr,—The National Insurance Act will 
shortly be upon us, and no doubt thousands 
of your readers, like myself, are beginning 
to realise that a considerable amount of extra 
work will be thrust wpon them ev ery week, not 
only in stamping the cards, but in adjusting 
the wage sheets and books wherever any large 
number of men are employed; in other words, 
the clerks and others who have to deal with 
wages will become unpaid collectors for the 
friendly societies state of affairs}*fwhich, 
to my mind, is unjust in the extreme. The 
societies themselves are entirely relieved of 
the cost and trouble of collecting the contri- 
butions. Can anything be done? Surely 
the societies or the Government should allow 
a stated sum for, say, ev 100 men employed 
on large concerns, more especially where 
they come under both sections of the Act. 


G. J. Osporn, 


————-- 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Mural Painting. 

Sm,—In your issue of July 5 ‘Mural 
Painter” inquires how his canvas should be 
affixed to the wall to avoid sagging and the 
ill-effects of damp. If the wall of his new 
church are now damp in any degree he will 
be unwise to begin operations at all; but if 
they are now thoroughly dry he should pro- 
ceed as follows :—First paint the wall to be 
covered two or three coats in oil; also paint 
the back of the canvas. When he wishes to 
attach the canvas it must receive another coat 
of very stiff, or, as the painters call it, 

“round? white-lead; but, since handling it 
thus painted is a difficult matter, it is better 
to place it on a, wood roller (if the space 
allows), rolling it on to the wall and painting 
it bit by bit as the canvas back is exposed. 
This needs much care, both in starting on a 
true line and pressing it evenly to the wall. 
Your correspondent speaks of painting in 
tempera; but a damp-proof back does not 
make for safety in temp unless the painter 
is experienced in the strength of his medium 
(size or other), for it is apt to scale. If his 
walls are really dry he had better paint 
direct on the plaster. If he paints on canvas 
affixed as described he had better paint in 
“spirit fresco,” or some such method. Gam- 
bier Parry painted in Gloucester Cathedral 
on canvas attached to the wall in the manner 
described, J. D, Cracz. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Regent’s Quadrant Competition. 


HE result. of the competition insti- 
tuted by the proprietors of the 
Builder was announced last week, 


and in the present issue~ several 
of the designs are illustrated. One of our 
plates shows the design placed first. It is by 


Richardson & Gill, and of it the following 
n was made by Messr: 
Rickards, and Munby.:—*'The as 
that the principles embodied in 
placed first, as illustrated in the’ alterna‘ 
sketch, are effective as carrying on the main 
horizontal lines laid down by the Piccadilly 
Hotel frontage, while preserving a scale of 
architecture suitable for the width of this 
particular street. They regret that the shop 
fronts and frieze of the windows under the 
main cornice were not detailed on the eighth- 
scale drawing, as they are shown on the alter- 
native sketch.” 
Of the design by Mr. Albert W. Moore. 
F.R.I.B.A., which forms our second plate, 
the assessors wrote :—‘ No. 103 shows the same 
regard for practical considerations and general 
proportions as the above, but the use of pedi- 
ments on this curved frontage-is questionable, 
and the depth of the recessing between ‘the 
two end blocks is too great. The detail would 
require to be more ‘scholarly in execution than 
suggested on the drawing.” 


Thames House, Southwark Bridge. 
Tuts important building by Mr. Stanley 


Hamp, A.R.1.B.A., of Messrs. Colleutt & Hamp, 
is de sed in detail in the article beginning 
on p. 47. 
aa 
MEETINGS. 


Sarurpay, Jury 13, 
chester Society of Architects.—Visit to Liverpool 
Cathedral and Midland Adelphi Hotel. 
© Wepwuspay, Jury 17. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Annual excursion. 


———+--+—____ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 60. 


Regent’s Quadrant Competition. 
fllustrations appear in this issue of some 
of the designs submitted for the Regent’s 
Quadrant competition promoted by the pro- 
prietors of the Builder, and further illustrations 
will be given in subsequent issues. 


Scottish National Memorial to King Edward VII. 

The following gentlemen were invited to take 
part in a c stition -for a memorial in 
Edinburgh to his late Majesty :—Sir R. S. 
Lorimer, Mr. G. Washington’ Browne, Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, Mr. J. J. Burnet, Mr. 
H. E. Clifford, and the late Mr. R. J. Macbeth. 

The Executive Committee have adopted the 
design of Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.S.A., 
24, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh. Mr. Albert H. 
Hodge will be the sculptor of the bronze group. 


Glasgow Municipal Buildings Competition. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow City Council, 
held on the 4th inst., the conditions of this 
important competition were finally approved, 
and they will be issued immediately to intend- 
ing competitors, 

The existing municipal buildings are well 
known as one of the most important works of 
the late William Young, and are practically 
square in plan with a centre courtyard. The 
principal front is to the west facing George- 
square, while the other fronts are on the north 
side to George-street, the south to Cochrane- 
street, and the east to John-street. The 
intention generally is to erect the extensions on 
the east side of John-street, and connect them 
to the existing buildings by a bridge or bridges, 
thus forming John-street practically into a 
second internal court. 

The disposition and architectural treatment 
is, of course, left to the competitors, but its 
harmony with the existing building and with the 
existing sanitary chambers in Cochrane-street 
will require very careful consideration. 

The conditions of competition as, drafted 
were all that could be desired, but two rather 
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important modifications were made on them 
at the Council meeting. The arrangement 
is that the competition will be in two stages, 
and the intention was that the five best sketch 
designs submitted in the preliminary compe- 
tition should be elaborated in the ~ final,” 
but the right of nominating three additional 
well-known architects for this stage was re- 
served. 

By a majority the Council decided to with- 
draw this latter clause. The other amendment 
made was to the clause in the conditions which 
provides that if no instructions are en to 
the sted architect to proceed with the 
building within twelve months from the 
as rs award then he shall be paid a sum 
equal to 1} per cent. of the. amount of the 
estimated cost. 

As this 150,0007., the Corporation would 
thus be liable to pay about 1,800/. in the event 
of the building not proceeding. The majority 
of the Council considered this to be too lar: 
a sum, and it was agreed to fix the liability 
instead at 500/. An attempt was made to 
remove the clause excluding the Corporation’s 
own architects from competing, but this 


proposal did not receive support. 
The assessor, as we have. before stated, is 
Mr. 


John J. Burnet, of Glasgow, and the 
ion at large will look forward with 
st_to the results of this very interesting 
competition. The date for submitting designs 
in the preliminary competition is fixed for 
October 29 next. ‘The five selected competitors 
will be paid the sum of 100 guineas each. 


Sheffield King Edward Memorial. 

The assessors in the competition for the 
King Edward VII. Memorial Crippled 
Children’s Institution (Mr. E. M. Gibbs 
and Mr. F, E. P. Edwards) have now sub- 
mitted their award, which has been con- 
firmed by the Committee. The names of the 
ul competitors are as follows, in the 
ated :—(1) Mr. A. W. Kenyon, 8a, 
street, Sheffie! (2)' Mr. W. 
James’-row, Siueffield ; (3) Messrs. 
square, Sheffield. 


13, St. 
& Fenton, 10, Parad 
whole of the designs will be exhibited in the 
Mappin Art Gallery as soon as arrangements 


The 


can be made for this to be done. 
Independent. 


‘Sheffield 


Proposed High School ‘at Motherwell. 


At a recent meeting of the Dalziel School 
Board it was resolved to proceed with the 
erection of a new High School on a site off 
Hamilton-road, and it was agreed to invite 
competitive plans from a few of the best- 
known architects in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and to allow local architects to compete if 
they desired. 

Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., of Glasgow, 
was appointed assessor, and the premiums 
to be oftered were fixed at 501., 30/., and 20J. 

The intention is to provide for a fully-equipped 
higher grade school, with provision for an ele- 
mentary department which could be completed 
at some future date. No estimate of cost 
was fixed, but it is understood that this would 
be well up to 20,0001. 


Town Planning in Huddersfield. 

The Housing and Town Planning Committee 
of the Huddersfield Corporation invite com- 
petitive designs from archi for the laying- 
out of certain areas within the county borou 
and part of an adjacent suburb. Premiums of 
100 guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas are 
offered, e 


Proposed West of Scotland Teachers’ Training 
College. 

We understand that in connexion with the 
limited competition for this building the con- 
ditions are now being adjusted, and that 
Mr. Frank T. Baggallay, F.R.I.B.A., of London, 
has been appointed assessor. 

The names of the invited architects for this 
competition are given on page 635 of our 
issue of December 1 last. They will receive 
an honorarium of 50/7. each. 


Proposed School at Govan-hill for-the Govan 
School Board. 

The Govan School Board propose to erect 
a new school at Govan-hill, and have invited 
the following architects to submit competitive 
plans :—Mr, Andrew Balfour, Messrs. H. & D. 
Barclay, Bruce & Hay, Halley & Neil, Honey- 
man, Keppie, & Mackintosh, and Thomson & 
Sandilands, 
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Designs for Royal Palace and Law Courts 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

H.M. Legation at Sofia report that t 
Ministry of Public Works, Sofia, invite t 
ssion of designs for (1) a new Roy 
Palace and (2) new Law Courts. Four priz 
are offered in each competition to the val 
of 10,000 francs (4002.), 7,000 fran 
4,500 franes (180/.), and 2,500 fran 
the 


(1002.) 
case of (1); and 6,000 francs (240/.), 4,0 
s (160/.), 2,500 francs (100J.), and 1,2. 
(501) in the case of (2). Architec 
submit their de 
i to the 
sture au Ministére des 

Sofia, where copies of 


Travat 
the pr 
grammes, etc., may be obtained on reques 
A copy of the programme (in French) of eac 
competition may be seen by British architects : 


Publics 


the Commercial Intelligence Branch, as above 


——_2---___ 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tuer usual weekly meeting of the Londc 
County Council was held on Tuesday in #1 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lor 

Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 
Loans.—The Finance Committee recon 

mended, and it was agreed, that loans shoul 


be made to borough councils as follows: 
Battersea, 997/. for street improvements 
Stoke Newington, -8,000/. for repaving works 
and Westminster, 21,4361. for street improv 
ments. 

Lambeth Bridge.—At the next meeting | 
the Council the Improvements Committ 
will recommend the Council to proceed wit 
a scheme to Parliament for the building of 
new bridge over the Thames at Lambeth at 
cost of about 240,000/. 

Chief Engineer.—The General Purpost 
Committee recommended, and it was agree 
that applications should be invited by publi 
advertisement for the position of Chief Engine 
to the Council to succeed Sir Maurice Fit: 
maurice, who has resigned, at a ary of 2,000 

The members of the present staff are to b 
allowed to make application. 


—__+-~-+ ___ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of July 12, 1862. 


The Thames Embankment Bill. 

Turis Bill has passed, in the Commons 
through Committee of the whole House, wh 
lave expunged the obnoxious clause restrict 
ing the public roadway to a footpath betwee 
Whitehall Stairs and Westminster Bridge 
This the House quite rightly persisted i 
doing, although the Government desire 
merely to amend the clause so far as t 
imit the absurd arrangement till Parliamen 
should otherwise provide. Parliament pre 
erred at once otherwise to provide. 


*,* This exhibition of jealous regan’ 
displayed towards the precincts of West 
minster finds a parallel two hundred year 
earlier, and is recorded in a footnote to Lon 
Bray brooke’s edition of “ Pepys’s Diary” := 
“ The landing-place leading from the Thame 
to New Palace-yard, still used by the Lord 
Mayor on their way to be sworn into offic 
at the Exchequer, was styled in the ob 
maps ‘Westminster Bridge.’ There hai 
been a plan of building a bridge across th 
Thames near this place in 1664, which is thu 
noticed in the correspondence of the Frenel 
Ambassador with Louis XIV. :—‘ Sur ci qu 
avoit été proposé de faire un pont devan 
Withall pour passer du cdté de Faxall, 1 
ville s’y est opposé par des vives remon) 
strances; et le Roy a declaré que de so 
vivant il n’y consentirait ce qui a extréme 
ment satisfait les bateliers qui sont un corp) 
fort considerable dans cette Ville.’ ’—Ebp. | 


ea 


ARCHITECTURAL DIPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY 0 
LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGR. 


An exhibition of work done by students i 
the Architectural Department during the pas 
session will be held in the Science Library 
University College, from Saturday, ?July 12 
to Saturday, July 20, both days inclusive 
The exhibition will be open to the public fror 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Ei 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, 


THAMES HOUSE, 
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THAMES HOUSE, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, E.C. 


STRIKING architectural work recently 
erected in a quarter of the City 
- hitherto not particularly renowned for 
lildings. consists of the large block of 
| occupying a fine site at the junction of 
-street and Queen-street-place, 
k Bridge; it has been carried 
om the designs of Mr. Stanley Hamp (of 
s. Colleutt & Hamp). 
. premises, known as “Thames House,” 
y a portion of the estate of the Vintners’ 
any and adjoin Vintners’ Hall at the 
end. 
y have been built for Liebig’s Extract of 
Company, Ltd., the lower portion in- 
ig two covered yards, occupied by the 
m and South-Western Railway Company 
Messrs. Tate, together with a range of 
s occupied by Messrs. Sandeman. The 
nder of the building has been laid out 
e as offices. 
>» main front, of which a portion is shown 
le of our plates, extends along Queen- 
-place for the length of about 280 ft., the 
front on Upper Thames-street is about 
6 in. long, and the south front looking 
ds the river is about 80 ft. long. 
is, as shown by the plans reproduced 
we 49, the building is L-shaped in plan, 
outh wing providing several unusually 
ighted offices in an exceptionally open 
ion. 
2 steep gradient of the Southwark Bridge 
ach—the main obstacle to the general 
f this cross-river communication—must 
presented some interesting problems 
olution by the architect when setting 
he floors of the new building. 
s will be gathered from the statement 


that the first floor is little above pavement 
level at the south end, and approximately 20 ft. 
above Upper Thames-street at the north end. 

The varying level of the street has been dealt 
with by the architect in the ingenious manner 
illustrated in part cn page 48, which shows a 
longitudinal section. 

At the junction of Upper Thames-strect 
and. Queen-street-place the office. or show- 
room, provided-with a separate corner entrance, 
starts at a level about 3 ft. 6 in. below that 
of the ground floor, reducing the height of the 
lower ground-floor story beneath it by an 
equal amount. 

By lowering the floor in this manner the 
height of the corner apartment is advan- 
tageously increased, and the floor is brought 
within 4 ft. 6 in. from the pavement, convenient 
means of access being furnished by two flights 
of four steps in the entrance. 

On the western side of the Upper Thames- 
street front there is an independent entrance 
to the left, the use of which is not indicated 
on the drawings, but we presume the entrance 
and lift are intended for delivering goods to and 
from the vaults constituting the basement story. 

In Queen-street-place, next to the corner 
office, is the lower main entrance, about 6 ft. 
below ground-floor level. 

The entrance hall, slightly above street 
level, measures 25 ft. 6 in. wide by 12 ft. from 
front to back and includes two flights of 
stairs, one of eight steps leading up to the 
main hall and the other leading down to the 
lower ground floor and the basement. 

On page 48 is a reproduction of a photograph 
of the lower entrance hall, and, although it 
enables-our readers to gather an excellent idea 
of the general architectural treatment and the 


handsome metal balustrades on the stairways 
and landings, it affords no indication of the 
harmonious colour scheme which is an equally 
noteworthy feature of the whole design. 

The flooring and stair-treads are in Sicilian 
marble with black marble floor bordering, 
the walls.and columns are finished in: French 
stuc, and the ceilings and column capitals 
a xecuted in, enriched modelled — fibrous 
plaster. 

The proportions of the main hall are con- 
siderably reduced by the store and lift en- 
closure at the left hand and right hand respec- 
tiv as well as by the staircase leading to 
the upper floors. The finish of the hall and 
staircase is generally similar to that of the 
entrance hall, and, as will be noted with satis- 
faction by those of our readers who are prac- 
tically interested in fire-resisting design, the 
lift enclosure is solidly constructed in incom- 
bustible material. 

About midway between Upper Thames- 
street and the south end of the building is 
the central entrance, approximately at ground- 
floor level. Just beyond this entrance the 
ground floor, lower ground floor, and basement 
stories are stopped by a transverse division 
wall, on the other side of which are the offices 
and covered yard of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company and the covered 
yard of Messrs. Tate. 

The exterior of the central entrance is sur- 
mounted by a group of statuary representing 
Abundance, by Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, R.B.S., 
of Kensington. Passing through a vestibule 
with curved sides, the main hall is reached, 
a well-proportioned apartment, at the back 
of which is the principal staircase, with a 
passenger lift in the square well. 


Ths BUTLDER. 


Thames House: Interior of Lower Main Entrance Hall, 


Mr. Stanley Hamp, A.R.I.B,A,, Architect, 


The walls are lined with marble to the height 
of 7 ft., the stiles and rails being in Vert d’Estours 
marble, and the panels opened out in Arni 
Alto marble. The pavement is laid in slabs 
of demi statuary with bands in Cippoline 
marble, other details of the decorative work 
being similar to those in the lower main 


steps to the south of the central 
a doorway opening upon a lobby 
stairs giving access to 


entrance is 
with a flight of thre g 
the offices of the London and South-Western 


Railway Company. ‘These offices are suspended 
over the adjoining covered yard, and are at the 
same level as the ground floor of the main 
building. 

At the south end of the premises the first 


floor is only a short distance above street 
level, and is approached directly from the upper 
main entrance, illustrated in our plates. 

The sculpture over the doorway and above 
the windows on the fourth-floor story was 
executed by Mr. Richard Garbe. 

From the porch a flight of ten steps leads 
up to the entrance hall, 26 ft. long by 10 ft. 
wide, including the staire communicating 
with the floors above. The lift well here, as 
at the lower main entrance, is encl 
the fire-resisting walls. Beneath the 
a room for the accommodation of electricity 
meters and main switches and fu in con- 
nexion with the power and lightin, S. 

As shown in the plans, the offices ov 
yard occupied by Messrs, Tate are provided 
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with exit stairs, affording convenient n 
of communication between the various 
and providing additional safety for oceu 
of the building in the event of fire. 
Including the basement and lower gr 
floor stories, the building comprises 
floors, with the exception of the part f 
Upper Thames-street, where the main mai 
roof gives place to one at the lower level. 
The plans illustrated are typical of the1 
floors. The third floor is partitioned off for, 
pation by the directors and office staff o} 
proprietors. On the upper floors the prir 
staircase landings from the ground floor t 
fifth floor are finished in Sicilian and — 
marble, the skirtings around the landings 
up the stairs being in Hauteville marble, 
stairc walls and ings in Frenel 
and fibrous plaster, harmonising with 
entrance halls. The corridors on the prin 
floor are similarly treated. Parquetry flo 
has been laid in various offices and corri 
and marble terrazzo pavement in the lavat 
The board-room on the third floor is al 
some apartment, 36 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, 
two bay windows opening upon a bal 
over Upper Thames-street. The interi 
panelled in mahogany with carved lime- 
and enrichments executed by Mi 
H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., of Cheltenha 
With the exception of the principal ro 
halls, and staircases, the interior of the bui 
is finished on simple lines suitable for « 
, and we may add that the ge 
ster of the construction is well ada 
for the erection of partition walls w 
be required for the subdi 
or space into large or small offic 


The building throughout is constr 
of fire-resisting materials with solid floors 


and, althou, 
eel have been us 
girders, and joists, 
structure, 

The exterior is faced with brown Port 
stone on a basement story of grey Aber 
granite, the front slopes of the roof | 
covered with green Westmorland slates, 
the roofs and flats at the back with asp 
All the front window-sashes are in wrou 
iron, which has also been used to a large ex 
in the form of sliding sashes, 

The general building contractors were Me 
George Trollope & Sons & Colls & § 
Ltd.,gand the clerk of the works was M 
Robinson. 

The steelwork was constructed and ere 
fessrs. H. Young & Co., Ltd.. of Nine E 
under the direction of Messrs. Re 
Jackson, & Parry, the consulting engin 
acting in conjunction with the architects. 

Granite for the exterior was supplied 
Fyfe, Ltd., and the Portland s 
*. J. Barnes, of Portland. The L 
iy Company, Ltd., supplied 1 
“ Grypto” patent wall tiles and safety-l 
tiles in light green, ivory, and white gi 
and “ Shepwood ” partition bricks. 

‘All thefmarble work described above 
carried out by Me Burke & Oo, 
Rathbene-place, W., who also laid the terr 
pavement in the lavatories and parqu 
s and corridors, 


siderable quan’ 
‘orm of stanch 
, it is essentially a mas 


Thames House: Longitudinal Section. 


¢ and fibrous plaster decora- 
Which are a special feature of the interior 
1¢ building, were executed jointly by 
< 169 Jackson & Sons, Ltd., and Mr. 
Bankart. The asphalt covering of the 
corni and balconies, the tops of the 
lents and secret gutt and the bac 
»mansard roof was ¢ 1 out by Messrs. 
as Faldo & Co., Ltd. 
> details entrusted to the British Luxfer 
| Syndicate, Ltd., comprised wrought- 
tallboard lights and 
lights, and_ fire- 
18 positions, 

nze radiator casings. 
Ss, counter grill wrought-iron ge 
ther fittings were furnished by Mes: 
VY. Cashmore & Co., of Westminste 
rations of two details appear on p. 50. 
nental locks and handles for the board- 
doors, Pe n fireplace tiles, and bronze 
igs were supplied by Messrs, Thomas 


» French st 


name frames eae 
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Third Floor Plan. 


First Floor Plan, 


nefonbaio =a 


Ground Floor Plan, 


Thames House, Southwark Bridge, E.C. 
Mr, Stanley Hamp, A.R.IB.A., Architect. 


Titchfield-street, W. 


Elsley, Ltd., of Great 
fittings by M 


and door and window 
Gibbons, 

Heating and Hot-water Installations. 
systems were carried out by M 
Haden & Sons, under 
consulting sanitary engi 
Boyce, of Buckingham-street, W. 

The building is warmed on the low-pressure 
hot-water 2m, with circulation accelerated 
by means of an electrically-driven turbine 
pump. 

The boilers are of the cast-iron sectional 
type, and the circulation pipe 
practically regardless of levels owing to the 
position of the boiler house and the arrangement 
of the floors, these conditions rendering 
accelerated circulation quite indi: pensable. 
The pipe system is divided into variou i 
each controlled from the boiler hous 
for the adjustment of temperatures and 
down for repairs, alterations, or extensions, 


had to be run , 


Thanks to the accelerated circulation, the 
pipes are of small diameter, and with the 
exception of those in the lower ground story 
are kept entirely out of s 

Radiators are employ 
of heat, and wherever possible fresh air is 
introduced behind the radia In_ the 
entrance halls and other prominent positions 
the radiators are enclosed in handsome bronze 
grilles. 

An independent dome-top boiler serves the 
circulation pipes supplying the lavatories 
and baths with hot water. This boiler in 
the same. room as the heating boiler, where 
also the circulating cylinder is fixed, and a 
circulating tank of the usual type is placed 
on the roof. 

Sanitary Fittings.—All lavatory and. kindred 
fittings were supplied by Mes: Dent & 
Hellyer, Ltd., but in eve ase the fixing and 
plumbing work in connexion was executed 
by the general building contractors. The 


t. 
d for the diffusion 
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Thames House : 


fittings generally are in white glazed fireclay, 
but a few single lavatories have whiteware 
basins with marble tops and _skirtings. 

Lifts—The lift installation includes three 
passen, lifts supplied and fixed by the Otis 
Elevator Company, Ltd. Each lift has the 
capacity of 14 cwt., equal to the weight of 
about ten persons, and the car is arranged 
to travel at the maximum speed of 225 ft. 
per minute. 

The guides are of steel T section, machined 
after rolling, a well as the counter- 
balance is fitted with i intended 
to come into operation if ex ve downward 
speed should be attained. Each lift is con- 
trolled from the car by a self-centring lever 
handle switch, enabling the attendant to run 
the car at maximum or slow speed at will. 

The landing gates are equipped with electric 
contacts and auto-mechanical locks, preventing 
the car from being operated unless all the gates 
are closed, and also preventing the opening 
of any gate unless the car is opposite to it. 


THE DRESDEN LABORATORY 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
ACOUSTICS. 


By a decree of the Government Board of 
Education (Kultusministerium) of the Kingdom 
of Saxony, dated March 28, 1912, a Laboratory 
for Architectural Acoustics has been established 


in connexion with the ‘Technical College 
(Technische Hochschule) in Dresden. Professor 


Dr. Heger, who for years has been engaged in 
examining concert-rooms, lecture h and 
churches as to their acoustic properties, is at 
the head of the Laboratory, which also contains 
a collection of instruments for acou experi- 
ments and researches. His proposals for 
improvements in that regard have in most 
cases proved quite satisfactory. 

The Laboratory is intended to examine 


acoustic theories and to study the pro- 
perties of building materials, especially to 
find co-eflicients by which their ac 


qualities and their fitness for sound absorption 
can be numerically expressed. At the request 
of private persons and public corporations 
interested in concert-rooms, lecture halls, and 
etc., the acoustic effect of these 
gs will be examined either before or while 
they are being built, or while in practical use ; 
if improvements are necessary, the Laboratory 
offers to work out the respective plans and to 
superintend their execution. Designs for new 
halls, etc., may also be submitted to the 
Laboratory for advice as to measures conducive 
to good acoustic results. 

The result of the work achieved by Professor 
Heger before the opening of the Laboratory is 
laid down in the following fundamental rul 
which will give directives for future work :— 

The unsatisfactory acoustic effect of a room 
is generally caused by the fact that the sound 
arriving at the hearer’s ear is disturbed by 
secondary sounds—i.ec., the echo or reflection of 
preceding sound-waves; the reason of bad 
hearing is, therefore, always a surplus of sound, 
not too little of it. (The same result was 
arrived at by Exner, Vienna.) 

The echo is caused by the sound-waves being 
reflected from the boundaries of a closed room, 
its walls, ceiling, floor, etc. 


Every surface struck by sound-waves travel- 
ling through the air absorbs a certain part of 
the sound energy; thus every spot in the 
boundaries of a room is in its part effective in 
ing an echo. The total amount of sound 
bsorbed is independent of the angle of 
incidence. 

The absorbing factor of a wall, a ceilinz, 
ete.,, indicates the amount of sound energy 
reflected by them. For a wide opening immedi- 
ately leading into the open air this factor i 
(Tabine’s' unit of sound absorption.) It is 
possible to treat the surface of a wall in a 
manner as to obtain a factor of absorption 
approximating 1. 

The desirable distinctness of hearing can be 
attained in rooms of every description by treat- 
ing the walls, ceiling, etc., so as to produce 
a sufficient absorption of sound. For most 
purposes a factor of absorption between one- 
tenth and one-Seventh may be considered 
sufficient. 

In order to produce a powerful acoustic effect 
the surfaces in the neighbourhood of the source 
of sound ought to reflect as much sound as 
possible, while the rest of the room ought to 
absorb as much sound as possible. The 
measu conducive to this eff in every 
particular case can only be ascertained by 
an expert in architectural acoustics examin- 
ing the individual properties of the room in 
question. 


Thames House: Metal Doors. 


Part of Wrought and Cast Iron Balcony. 


The Dresden Laboratory, though onli 
short time in. existence, has been requestet 
give advice for improving the acoustic qual: 
of concert-rooms, ete.; at several places 
Germany. 


THE DISINTEGRATION AND PR 
SERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


BF. Ratuc states that the disintegrat 
of stone objects and pottery can nearly ali 
be traced to the presence of soluble salts, : 
the most effective way to preservation is 
remove the salts by lixiviation. The wa 
used may be for large ob e ly li 
stone blocks, pure tap water, spring or Tr 
but for the smaller, more valuable arti 
distilled water must be used. 


Occasionally are met with which» 
not withstand li tion with water, anc 
trial test should be made in all cas i 


S. 
water is changed frequently at first, and later 
intervals of a week. 

Illustrations are given in the author’s pa 
of the manner in which the lix 
small and of large objects 
the laboratory of the Berlin Museum. Af 
lixiviation and drying, limestone objects hi 
their surface hardened by a treatment w 
“Fluat”’; whilst the enamelled side of enamel 
bricks is coated with molten paraffin, the exces 
which is removed by rotating brushes. Cracl 
articles are bandaged before lixiviation, ¢ 
afterwards are immersed in molten paraf 
being allowed to cool before the bandages | 
removed, In the case of coloured objei 
treatment with “ Fluat’’ will often fix a 
preserve the colour. 

Superficial deposits of carbonate of lime 
objects which are themselves acid-r 
are removed therefrom by | tion with v 
dilute hydrochloric acid, followed by thorot 
washing to remove all traces of the acid us 
In other cases such deposits are removed 
mechanical mean: 

Supe: 1 deposits on burnt clay or pott 
are removed by heating slowly in a dryi 
oven to 120 deg. C., and then introduced i 
a muffle-furnace heated slowly to 600 deg. 
After slowly cooling the articles are deprij 
of the deposits by a blast of air, by a soft bru 
or by prolonged immersion in water, as 
case may be. 

Metal objects are usually cleansed best by 
electrolytic reduction proce the metal obj 
being either used as or connected with | 
cathode, and a weak electric current pass 
The hydrogen liberated loosens the” coat: 
of rust or the like, which can subsequently 

moved by brushing, after which the obj 
is thoroughly washed in water and then dri 
Tron objects are removed from the water a 
immersed directly in molten paraffin 
120 deg. C., whereby the water is evaporat 
and the object becomes coated with parafi 
the excess of which is subsequently remoy 
Bronze articles after cleaning are lacquer 
and lead ones are coated with wax. I 
objects frequently contain chlorine compoun 
which may completely disintegrate the 
these compounds are to be removed by lixiy 
tion in water, and then molten paraffin appl 
as described above. ‘Tin objects must be k 
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he Museum at a temperature not below 
1g. C., in order to prevent the formation of 
>-called “‘tinpest.”” Wooden objects should 
soated with paraffin immediately after 
‘ery from the excavation, the fused paraffin 
5 sprinkled or poured on to the object. 
excess of paraffin is subsequently removed 
he application of a small gas flame 4 
by so The author describes 
s in which objects can 


ts in corrosion. 

aster casts may be rendered washable by 
rating the surface with wax or paraffin, 
Ime chemical which renders it less permeable. 
tment fof the cast with a solution of 
cellulosc; known as “zapon,” yields the 
results, and when this is done it may be 
arly washed with soap and water and a 
brush, but the treatment should be repeated 
7 year or two as the surface cracks. Instead 
zapon,” acetylcellulose, known as “ cellon,” 
“cellite > may be used. In the discussion 
ie foregoing recommendations as to casts, 
dirtying of the same was attributed to 
2co-smoke as well as to dust and handling. 
ke stains may be removed by alcohol or 
pleum spirit. 


HE COST OF BUILDINGS. 


2 the annual meeting of the National 
ciation of Cement Users (U.S.A.) the 
Wing unit costs were presented of reinforced 
rete buildings of various types as estimated 
Tessrs. Lockwood, Greene, & Co., architects 
engir ers, of Boston, : 
: this firm have had extensive experience in 
[of this description the data, of which a 
nary is given below (see Table A), are of 
» than ordinary value. 
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ETE AND Timper “ Minn 


| 
| ; Reinforeed Conerete 
| r | Cesie Cost More: or Less 
Number} Floor than ‘Timber, 
Area of | Superload = 
Stories. | per sa. ft-] Reinforced = (ee 
| Concrete. Rimbere | 0 Mores Less. 
Moe — » | | as 
Ft Ft. Lp. | | £ Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
= 3 300 ACN |) SS ekspehe = 
y 140 x 60 5 200 10,400 Paris — 
Factory = - | 17,060 | 0-82 — 
Factory. 2x 112 4. — | 14800, | 11s _ 
Factory. Ox 45 5 10,400," | 33:0 3} = 
Warehouse ...... 5 x 20 9 = 42,500 | = — 78 
Warehouse ... 94 x 38 6 210 7,800 | 10 = 
Warehouse - 120 x 100 ry me We bsiagoore (EP g-B5yy |e ee 
Warehouse 200 x 100 & = | 23,400 12-0 | fa 
Bakery . (60,000 sq. ft.) — 300 | 12,800 = 2°35 
Shop . : = att 3,200 19-4 — 
Shop . — — ‘1. 13,160 56 = 


Building types in order of their relative first 
cost are thus arranged by Mr. Tyrrell 

(1) Steel frame (complete), fire-proofed, with 
brick curtain walls and timber flooring. 
(2) Steel frame (interior), fire-proofed, with 
i aining brick walls and timber flooring. 
) Steel frame (complete), fire-proofed, with 
curtain walls and reinforced concrete 
flooring. 

(4) Steel frame (interior), fire-proofed, with 
self-sustaining brick walls and _ reinforced 
conerete flooring. 

(5) Reinforced concrete throughout. 

(6) Steel frame (part interior), not fire- 
proofed, with self-sustaining brick walls and 
timber flooring. 

(7) Timber (mill construction) throughout. 

It is a noteworthy point that even in an 
important timber-producing country like the 
United States the cost of reinforced concrete 
buildings is sometimes less or only a little more 
than that of timber buildings. 


Concrere INDUSTRIAL Burmprines. 


Area, 


Class of Building. 


ine shop 
ine shop 
idge works 
ym mill 

ring shed 
‘house 
shouse 


Cost (including foundation). 


Number Floor 
of Superload [————__] 
Stories. per sq. ft. | Per cub. ft. 
| | of Contents. 
aan | | i 
| Lb. | | 
eI | 150 | 
$ salte sto | 
2 | | | 
a | | 
1 | | | 
4 | 150 | | 
12 150 | 


Average cost .. 


ie foregoing costs include everything with 
exception of heating and ventilation, 
ing, and mechanical installations. The 
‘s per square foot represent the total cost 
led by the aggregate floor area. 

gures presented at a previous meeting of 
same Association showed the average 
costs for twenty-one reinforced concrete 
lings to be 7s. 2d. per square foot and 
. per cubic foot. These structures were 
wied character, the lowest costs having been 
id. per square foot and 3d. per cubic foot, 
the highest costs 22s. 8d. per square foot 
1s. 7d. per cubic foot. 

(a recent issue of the Engineering Magazine 
H. G. Tyrrell gives a digest of the com- 
tive unit costs of industrial buildings in the 
ed States, and although the rates for 
rials and labour in that country differ 
iderably from those prevailing in Great 
ain, the subjoined figures will be found 
wl for the purposes of comparison. 
einforced concrete factory buildings from 
to five stories high and about 50 ft. wide are 
to involve the following unit costs, exclusive 
ag partitions, plumbing, heating, lighting, 
ifts :— 


Cost per sa. fi Cost per cub. ft. 


| 
| of Contents. 


sd. 8. ¢ a. 
¥ 42— 47 3 
2 4 44— 4 94 4 — 43 
3-5 47 — 50 44 — 5 


lese prices apply to work done by con- 
tors who are regularly engaged in reinforced 
tete construction, and it is estimated that 
would be exceeded by about 25 per cent. 
c Same work were performed by ordinary 
ers. 


This point is illustrated by the above table 
(see Table B), based upon particulars compiled 
by Mr. J. P. H. Perry. 

Considering the ultimate cost of the two 
classes of building, Mr. Tyrrell makes the 


following comparison, assuming the cost of a 
timber mill construction building to be 20,0007., 


and of a reinforced concrete building to be 


22,0001., the dimensions and value of the 
contents to be equal :— 
Annual Charges. Timber. .| Reinforeed 
Ea aN ee a 
| | 
£ £ 
Depreciation .... 200 | (Ap.c.) 100 
Depreciation due 
vibration ...... S11 200) eae 
(Building (8s. 160 | (10d.) 4h 
Insurance + Coutents of 
v Building | (4s. 7d.) 220 | (8s. 4d.) 176 
Interest and Taves ...... | (7 (7 p.c.) 1 


Total 
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This comparison is similar to another estimate 
of the same kind in our possession relative to the 
cost of timber and reinforced concrete construe- 
tion in America, and shows that the maintenance 
charges for a building of the second type may 
reasonably be expected to be 420/. less than those 
for one of the first type on the stated cost basis. 

Tf capitalised at 6 per cent., the saving of 
4201. per annum is equivalent to 7,0001. 
Consequently a reinforced concrete building 
would not really cost in the long run more than 
a timber mill construction building, even on 
the. supposition that the initial outlay were 
35 per cent. greater. 

Comparing fire-protected steel-frame con- 
struction with reinforced concrete, Mr. Tyrrell 
finds that in the United States, for floor super- 
loads of 150 lb. per square foot and upwards, 
reinforced concrete is from 5 to 20 per cent. less 
costly ; for lighter loads the cost of the two 
types is nearly equal; and in the case of very 
light loads and long spans steel framing is less 
costly than reinforced concrete, particularly in 
single-story buildings. 

[able C gives the relative cost for different 
kinds of protected steel-frame and reinforced 
concrete buildings in America. 

These figures appear conclusive as to the 
saving effected in the cases quoted, but it 
would no doubt be possible for a similar table 
to be prepared showing equal advantages for 
steel in respect of other buildings in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the comparison shows 
that reinforced concrete can often compete 
successfully with steel-frame construction. 

It is to be regretted that figures of the kind 
quoted in this article are not available to show 
the relative cost of buildings in the United 
Kingdom, 


DEMOLITION OF A TOWER 
BY EXPLOSIVES. 


Owine to projected alterations on the 
property of the Port Talbot Railway and 
Docks Company, it recently became necesse 
to undertake the demolition of a power-house, 
together with a brick-built hydraulic accumu- 
lator tower 56 ft. high by 17 ft. square, the 
walls averaging 2 ft. 3 in. thick. Some large 
s of concrete, formed as foundations for 
8, engines, and machinery, had also to be 
removed. 

Having regard to the proximi 
it was necessary that operati should be 
conducted with the greatest possible care, and, 
as all the structures were of considerable 
thickness and built of concrete made with a 
view to permanent durability and strength, the 
work of removing them was one of considerable 
difficulty. 


y of the docks, 


Reinforced Concrete 


I Maen Ose Cost More or Less 
eee Der Menwoa than Steel Frame. 
Class of Building. Area. stctigg, | StBetlond 
| Stories. |persd-t-' Reinforced | _ Steel 
Conerete. | Frame. More. Less. 
- ee 3 z 
| lb. £ Per Cent. 
Wactor 6 | 2% 12,130 13 
iain 3 | 200 5,000 10°7 
Warehouse 10 200 £0,000 107 
Office sean ln 20) 34,000 78 
i 70 = “0 
ile 3 f= 55,640 28 
Mill 5 = 18,000 = 
Store (shop) 6 125 17,900 68 
Hospital 6 = 8,600 36 
Hotel 8 70 34,200 | 7-0 
Hotel = u 70 58,000 | 46 
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For the purpose of razing the accumulator 
tower the walls were drilled horizontally near 
the base along three sides. The holes were 
1 9 in. deep, and were charged with ammonal 
explosive, 4-oz. and 6-oz. shots being employed 
on two opposite sides and 8-oz. shots on the 
third or falling side. 

The total quantity of ammonal required to 
bring down this tower, the weight of which was 
fully 600 tons, was only 84 Ib., a fact illus- 
trating forcibly the extraordinary power of 
modern explosive 

All the charges were connected by the means 
of Cordeau cable passing around three sides of 
the tower, and finished at the ends by electric 
detonator fuses coupled together and placed 
in connexion with an electric battery. 

In order to obviate the risk of flying débris 
railway sleepers were stacked around the base 
of the tower, a device that proved quite 
efficacious after the firing of the charges. 

The power-house walls also were demolished 
by blasting, the charges being fired by the 
Cordeau detonator. 

A few days after the first series of operations 
the massive foundation block previously 
mentioned were destroyed in a similar manner. 
In every case the concrete was broken up into 
fragments of size convenient for removal from 
the site. 

The operations were conducted throughout 
without any misadventure or injury to property, 
and to the entire satisfaction of the company. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Iy a paper submitted to the 


Reinforced Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Concrete by Mr. unier, Engineer 
Liquor Storage of the Stockport Corporation 
Tank. Gaswor! is given a de- 


scription of his experience in 


securing watertightness in a concrete tank, 
That description, with the accompanying 


diagram, we subjoin. 

An additional liquor storage tank and a 
boiler-house were constructed near the river 
bank, the boundary wall of which was, after 
being raised and strengthened, cleaned and 
repointed. They also immediately adjoin 
the sulphate of ammonia stores. ‘The gable wall 


THE? BUILDER. 


of this was taken down, and, after the liquor 
tank was completed, rebuilé upon the wall 
forming its west side. The liquor tank was 
put in on the reinforced concrete principle, 
after careful consideration of strengths, casts, 
and possible risks of leaking. The Kahn 
system was the one ultimately adopted, and 
from the illustration given herewith it will be 
seen that the walls, etc., are very light, being 
only 8 in. thick at the bottom and 4 in. at the 
top, while the tank is 19 ft. deep. The reinforce- 
ment, however, together with the arrangement 
of buttresses and the tying together of bottom, 
sides, and tops, makes the whole extremely 
strong. On completion it was left empty 
for a considerable time and kept under daily 


observation, and not the slightest sign of 
fracture or “giving” in any part was ever 
discovered. 


The testing of the tank for leakage was also 
very carefully carried out. One or two leaks 
were found in the bottom (probably due to a 
little carelessness in rendering or defect in the 
mixing of the concrete), which varied some- 
what in accordance with the height of the 
water in the adjacent river, but after being 
made right, and finding that the latter had 
ceased to create any effect, the tank was filled 
with water and left to stand, daily observations 
bsing made after the first week. It was found 
for a time that a small but definite loss took 
place, which was at last partially counter- 
acted by floating dry and fine cement over 
the surface of the water; but a further difficulty 
then arose. There would be no diminution 
in level for a day or two, and then perhaps 
a drop of 4 in. a day for several days, inter- 
spersed with variations from zero to } in. each. 
After many attempts to elucidate the cause 
of this varying trouble, it was decided to coat 
the top of the tank with a hot mixture of thick 
tar and sand. It was then found that the 
apparent loss of water was stopped, but for a 
few days only. However, by a repetition of 
the process, with an ultimate addition of 
a further two coats, a complete cure was 
established. 


E idea of utilising sawdust 
Reconstructed in the most advantageous 
Wood. manner appears to have 
originated in Germany, where 

this waste product is largely employed as 
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flooring, wainscoting, stair-covering, and ro 
material, in the form that may be design 
reconstructed wood. The sawdust is m 
with magnesium chloride in proportions d 
mined by scientific investigation, the result I 
a composition suitable for the manufac 
of tiles, or if mixed on the site where it is ¢ 
used for the formation of floor and ¢ 
surfaces. The addition of colouring mat 
imparts the appearance of linoleum to 
finished work. This method of utilisi 
dust is by no means unknown in Gre 
where compositions of the character deser 
are sold by various firms under distinctive t 
designations. 


A soMEWHAT novel sugges 


Reinforced made by Dr. von Empeye 
Cast-Iron. Vienna, embodies the emy 


ment in building construc 
of hollow cast-iron columns reinforced 
concrete in which are embedded spiral coi 
steel, Experiments made with four colw 
of which one consisted of cast-iron only and 
other three were reinforced, showed that 
effect of the reinforcement was to inet 
the ultimate resistance by about two anda 
times. While the idea is distinctly ingeni 
we scarcely think it will be generally ado 
in view of the greater economy of conej 
as compared with iron and steel, for resists 
to compression, 


he WE 


é LirrrerscHErw 
Risk of Lead examined the so-called 
Poisoning fromcoating on the interior 
Domestic certain large copper bo 
Boilers. used for obtaining hot w 

for household purposes, 
found that this coating sometimes cont 
a large quantity of lead. Solder containing | 
is also employed in making the joints in 
els. Experiments showed that lead 
dissolved in appreciable quantity when wW 
was heated in such ve 3 a part of the! 
remains in solution, whilst some goes into 
sediment of calcium salts, which separate f 
the water when raised to the boiling-pc 
The formation of scale in the vessels may, a 
a time—especially with a hard water—dimi 
the quantity of lead dissolved from the coat 
but a possible source of lead poisoning 1 
arise from the fact that the coating is not 

of pure tin. 


_Detans or Conners 


The Stockport Gasworks: Liquor Storage Tank. 


Mr. 8, Meunier, Engineer, 
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URANCE ACT : UMPIRE’S 
DECISIONS. 


pursuance of the regulations made under 
sect. 91 of the Insurance Act the umpire 
has given a very large number of decisions 
yarious classes of workmen in respect of 
contributions are payable as being 
yed in insured trades for the purposes of 
jloyed insurance. The insured trades are 
ned in the sixth Schedule of the Act, and 
ye set out those decisions which appear 
under the heading of “ Building. 
‘kmen described as bricklayers, plumbers, 
rs, scaffolders, plasterers, and the 
ers of each employed by millers and 
2d wholly or mainly in the work of con- 
on, alteration, repair, decoration, or 
ition of buildings. Bricklayers, slaters, 
e labourers of each similarly employed by 
iway compan: Workmen employed by 
ning and weaving company as carpenters 
echanics wholly or mainly in the repair 
ldings and machinery ; apprentices to the 
if employed wholly or mainly by way 
nual labour under a contract with the 
yer if above the age of sixteen and not 
ured apprentices. 
ons and tilers employed by builders’ 
mts in construction, etc., of building 
nen engaged in the work of fixing stone 
preparation and dressing of stone (exclu- 
i slate) to finished dimensions for use in 
sured trade under Schedule 6. 


klayers, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
rs, affolders, plasterers, and _ their 
ers engaged wholly or mainly in the 


action, etc., of buildings in connexion 
businesses other than insured trades, 
le 6. 

klayers and labourers employed by a firm 


ickmakers engaged wholly or mainly 
airing or rebuilding kiln Tile fixers 
same employ engaged in fixing tiles 


vy or existing buildings, also carpenters 
umbers engaged in repairing buildings. 
ers in the employ of a borough council 
ng internal fixed woodwork of school 
igs. Workmen engaged in fixing stone 
3 preparation and dressing of stone 
ling slate) to fixed dimensions for use 
insured trade. Workmen employed by 
of roofing fel manufacturers and roof 
stors, and engaged in the work of fixing 
f timber covered with felt and borne by 
a lattice girders resting on the walls. 
ecision is difficult to reconcile with the 
It is “persons engaged in lathing, 
ig slates, gutters and spouting, slating, 
and rendering lead gutters, lead flashing 
prons and counter-flashir 
ns preparing and dressing stone for 
nents of a simple character, such as are 
tily found in cemeteries, and fixing the 
re excluded. 
question of workmen engaged by an 
district council in repairing sewers 
over for decision. 
sing through the above deeisions it will 
that the difficulty of ascertaining 
bility of employers under this part of the 
really occasioned by sect. 107 subsect. (2), 
Provides that ‘‘in determining any 
mas to whether any trade in which a 
an is or has been employed is an insured. 
x not, regard shall be had to the nature 
work in which the workman is engaged 
than to the business of the employer 
om he is employed.” 
» when the Insurance Bill was introduced 
ipression vy certainly conveyed that 
loyment insurance was in the nature of 
eriment, which was to be put to the 
a few specified industries. The above 
ion has extended the operation of the 
_& most extraordinary way, and this 
lar insurance is in consequence made 
‘ksome than the general health insurance. 
| be seen from the above decisions, any 
er carrying out a process which is 
l to come within the trades mentioned 
dule IL. is liable under penalty to pay 
utions, This involves the same kind of 
inty that was introduced in the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Act of 1897, and which 
experience proved to be so inadvisable. 

In the building trade some sort of principle 
can be extracted that any person wholly or 
mainly engaged in the construction, alteration, 
repair, decoration, or demolition of buildings 
is to be ured, but in other trades, such 
as “‘ mechanical engineering,” the difficulty of 
determining who has to be insured is greater. 
But even in the building trade, difficult points 
For instance, take the decision quoted 
above, “ workmen engaged in the preparation 
of stone and dressings ( xcluding slate) to fixed 
dimensions in connexion with any trade set 
out in Schedule 6.” What heading in Schedule 6 
does this come under? The definition of 
“ building ” is the construction, etc., of build- 
ings, “including the manufacture of any 
fittings of wood commonly made in builders’ 
workshops or yards.’? We can see no heading 
which would include the dressing of stone 
to fixed dimensions apart from fixing the same 
in position. By sect. 101 subsect. 6 these 
decisions of the umpire, moreover, appear to 
be conclusive, yet the points he has to decide 
are very similar to those which have caused 
such difficulty both in the lower Courts and 
in the Court of Appeal and the House of 
Lords. This decision by departments a 
new modern departure, and it may save liti- 
gation, but it imposes “ burdens grievous to be 
borne ” on individuals who can have no redress. 


THE SELECTION OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


In days when the transport of materials 
from place to place in one country or from one 
country to another was costly and tcoublesome, 
building materials were primarily responsible 
for the development of architectural styles, or 
for the adoption of certain styles in different 
countries and localities. 

It is true that materials were sometimes 
brought from great distances in ancient days, 


as, for instance, for the building of King 
Solomon’s temple; but the almost universal 


practice was for architects to employ such 
materials as could readily be obtained in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the building to 
be erected. 


result following the employment 
building materials was the 


surroundings. 
Examples of this harmonious association are 


to be found in many parts of England. Nothing 
is more charming than the timber-built cottage 
or country house in a well-wooded district 
nothing is more appropriate than the warm- 
toned red brick house in a district where the 
whole landscape gives evidence of the red 
earth providing material for the bricks; and 
nothing more fitly reflects the spirit of a rocky 
and mountainous 1 gion than the solidly-built 
stone house. 

With the increase and multiplication of 
transport facilit: the building materials of 
the entire world are placed at the disposal of 
the local architect, with the result that 
characteristic architecture is far less evident 
than formerly in individual distri 
and other countrie: 

That the same kind of change is taking place 
in Canada is shown by a recent article written 
by Mr. Philip J. Turner, F.R.I.B.A., of McGill 

7; on the “Use and Selection of 
Building “Materials,” Adverting to this point, 
Mr. Turner says : ‘‘ We see stone used in brick 
dis brick in stone, and many other such 
anomalies, apparently for no other reason than 
that the owners like to be ostentatious and 
to show they have plenty of money to spend, 
instead of having a well-designed, unobtru 
building in keeping with its surrounding: 

The article to which we refer contains many 
useful hints on the use of familiar materials, such 
as stone, brick, and wood, and quite deserves 
consideration by the profession, as the following 
references will make clear to our readers. 

In the selection of stone durability is 
y a most important point, as evidenced 
adduced by Mr, Turner. 
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For instance, the limestone selected a 
Commission in 1839 for the Houses of Pavia. 
ment has proved to be particularly unsuited 
to the atmosphere of London, although 
similar limestones haye been la 
from early times in the purer air of York 
and the adjoining counties with satis’ 
results. 

A more happy experience is furnished by the 
choice of Portland stone for the building of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and by the precaution of 
Wren in forbidding the use of any block of 
stone that had not been seasoned for many 
months. 

But we are 


reminded further that the 
numerous variations in the characteristics of 
building stones make the task of selecting 
material for any given work, or of adapting the 
work to the available material, one that often 
requires serious consideration. 

If the material has already been selected style 
and detail must be adapted to its characte: 
Thus, if it is tough and difficult to work it 
would be absurd to adopt a style requiring 
wrought stone in large quantities ; if it is also 
without cleavage or distinct bedding planes 
even coursed rubble work might be out of th 
question ; and if the beds are only a few inche 


thick massive effects requiring stones 
cannot be attempted. 
Again, assuming the stone to be soft and 


shable, close joints and smooth finish should 
vail, and projections likely to catch water 
should be avoided unless executed in stone of 
harder description. 

In the endeavour to treat stone sculpturally 
by undercutting in the same way that he had 
followed in his wood carving Grinling Gibbons 
did violence to the true and essential qualities of 
the material, which in course of time fell to 
pieces. 

Sandstone mouldings must be bold and large, 
and granite calls for broad and simple treatment 
without over-elaboration in sculptural details. 

Marble in its fulness of grain is the exact 
opposite of granite, and is capable of receiving 
the most delicate mouldings and the most 
exquisite finish in carving. an illustration 
of the appropriate uses of marble in architecture 
Mr. Turner cites the altar in the Church of 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice, where this 
material is employed in three characteristic 
ways :—(a) In wall panels, the figure of the 
marble being utilised as decoration; (b) in 
delicate carving ; (c) in mosaic work. 

In discussing timber, Mr. Turner deals more 
particularly with the varieties of wood available 
in Canada, but many of his remarks are worthy 
of attention by young architects in every 
country. 

The toughness and density of timber have 
necessarily to be considered in determining 
the character and size of details and mould- 
ings. Hardwoods permit sharp thin lines, 
and small and delicate mouldings that would 
be impracticable in softer materials. 

Certain varieties of wood, like some kinds 
of marble, are characterised by grain and 
figure rendering them particularly suited to 
decorative purposes in the form of panels 
simply treated with few mouldings 

The possibilities of brick in architecture are 
great and varied. The material is one lending 
itself to pleasing effects by the use of different 
shades of brick. For example, grey or purple 
brick for the quoins, arches, and bands of a 
building, in conjunction with red brick for the 
general wall surfaces, makes a happy com- 
bination and gives interest, provided the colour 
contrasts are not too marked, 

The tone of brick walls may be uniform 
or varied and the texture fine or coarse. With 
a fine texture the tone should be uniform, 
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and variety of tone is pleasing where the texture 
is coarse, 
Bricks of spécial dimensions, such as the 


Roman brick, are often useful for variation of 
treatment, and cut or rubbed br can be 
employed with very pleasing effect, but, as Mr. 
Turner rightly says, work of this kind should 
always be framed by stronger material, and not 
applied in structural forms lending, or appearing 
to lend, support to stronger material, whether 
brick or stone, 
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CONCRETE-MIXERS: 
THE WHALLEY MIXER. 


Patzenrep by Mr. Whalley, of Blackpool, 
this concrete-mixer is supplied by Messrs. 
Bristowe & Co., Ltd., of Westminster. The 
illustration on this page shows the machine, 
which can be placed on any convenient support 
or supplied with carriage and wheels. 

|It comprises a stationary pan with a vertical 
shaft having radial arms which are fitted 
with stirrers. The pan is cast with brack 
for the side standards and bridge carrying 
the gear for rotating the central shaft and 
stirrers in connexion therewith. At the front 
of the pan is a discharge valve for the delivery 
of mixed concrete, and at the back, of the 
machine is‘a hopper for feeding materials into 
the pan. 

The action of the stirrers is such that while 
tending to move the materials towards the 
periphery of the pan the process of mixing is 
thoroughly comple’ before the contents of 
the pan could escape through the discharge 
outlet, even if the valve should have been 
left open by accident or carelessness. 

The only parts of the machine subject to 
appreciable wear are the lower extremities of 
the stirrers, which can be detached readily 
and renewed at comparatively trifling cost. 

The machine is made in three sizes with the 
capacity, of 74, 134, and 18 cub. ft., mixing 
the same number of cubic yards per hour 
respectively. The largest machine is stated 
to be capable of mixing 1 ton of concrete within 
two minutes, 3°6 horse-power being the maxi- 
mum power required for driving the machine. 


CONTRACTORS AND THE 
INSURANCE ACT. 


On Tuesday a meeting of contractors 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant to 
consider the position arising out of the 
National Insurance Act. The meeting, which 
was very well attended, included representa- 
tives of the following amongst other firms :— 
Messrs. Airds, Ltd., Pauling & Co., Ltd., the 
Metropolitan Amalgamated Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Company, Ltd., C. J. Wills & Sons, 
William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Robert McAlpine 
& Sons, Louis P. Nott, H. H. Nowell, Perry & 
Co. (Bow), Ltd., Alfred Thorne & Sons, Pethick 
Dix & Co., Thos. Wrigley, G. Perey Trentham, 
F. & H. F. Higgs, W. & J. R. Watson, Ltd., 
George Law, Bros., James Dickson, 
H. J. Harding, Chas. Wall, Ltd., Tabor Trego & 
Co., Ltd. 


THE BULLDER:- 


Mr. W. Griffiths, representing the National 
Health Commissioners, explained Part I. of the 
Act relating to health insurance; and was 
afterwards questioned at considerable length 
by those present. He explained that ‘an 
employer employing over 100 hands could 
make arrangements for bulk stamping. If 
the workers agreed to leave their cards with the 
employers the cards could be stamped quar- 
terly, but full facilities must be given for 
workmen who left before the end of the quarter 
to get their stamped cards, 

The following -were some of the more inter- 


working for him during the quarter. At the 
end of the quarter perhaps only si are still 


in his employ. What advantage 
is the bulk stamping arrangement for him ? 


A.—If it is no advantage you will not adopt it. 

Q.—When 500 or 600 men are employed on 
a work, will it not be physically impossible to 
go round and put the stamps on at pay-time 
and cancel them? A.—You can do that with 
an indelible stamp; but with all respect. I 
think you will find that the men will not be 
dying to keep their cards, and that there will 
be no difficul with the employee. 

Q.—Supposing a man is discharged in the 
week for being drunk? A.—At the time of 
paying the wages you must put the stamp 
on the card. 

Q.—On large works navvies come for a job 
and are put on. Often they have been tramp- 
ing and have no money, and at breakfast-time 
they ask for a “sub.” Is that “ sub” the first 
payment of wages? A.—It appears to me to be 
so. It is actually a payment of wages. 

Q.—The ganger puts such a man on, not 
knowing what sort of a man he is, and after 
finding out what he is discharges him. Is it 
the correct meaning of the Act in such a case 
that the employer pays 3d. and the man 4d. ? 
A.—I cannot see any possible reason for it 
not being so. The first employer in the week 
is responsible, subject to any arrangement 
he-may make with the man’s other employers. 
I will make a note of it and let the Com- 
missioners know of the practice. 

Q.—A contractor may get four or five men 
of the kind in a week, and so would have to pay 
four or five contributions and yet not get a 
week’s work done? A.—There is no doubt 
about it. If the contractor is the first employer 
in the week, or the only employer, he has to pay 
the contribution. 

Mr. Robert Bogan (of the Board of Trade 
Labour Exchange) then explained Part II. of 
the Act, and said that the Government had 
appointed an officer called ‘‘ the Umpire,” who 


The Whalley Concrete-Mixer, 
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was to give the final decision as to w 
any men or class of men were in or out 
Act. It was the work of the workma 
not the business of the employer which w 
gauge of whether a man came under Part 
the Act. As an illustration, a firm of p 
might-employ 500 printers who would 3 
liable to be insured, but if they em| 
one engineer to see to the machinery th 
man mi be insured. 

Answering questions, Mr. Bogan said t 
the difficulty halfpennies the em 
could put-a 3d. stamp on the card one 
and a 2d. stamp the next week. When | 
left his employment he would lodge his 
with the Labour Exchange, and the | 
would be given a ‘ipt, and the prod 
of that receipt would be equivalent to th 
duction of the book. 

Amongst the more striking questior 
dressed to Mr. Bogan were the following 
Q.—A man lea his employment, 
his book at the Labour Exchange and 


receipt. He goes on tramp and gets wo 
miles away, but in the meantime has I 


receipt ? A.—Before that man can lai 


have in his employ any workman in the 
able trades without having received fron 
workman his unemployment book. 

Q.—Contractors often have a big deliy 
bricks or girders, and so on, and the fo 
goes out and picks up men to unload, an 
haps pays them Is. each. Has the cont 
to pay the unemployment insurance ? 
Yes; but I would point out that a tek 
message to the Labour Exchange would 
the men. 

Mr. Newall pointed out that the fram 
the Act seemingly had failed to g 
conditions of contractors. They carrie 
great waterworks, with aqueducts over p 
40 miles of country. There were no I 
Exchanges there, and the gangérs were th 
men in charge. The ganger might hay 
men on the Saturday and on the Monda 
that half had gone and new men had tum 
without cards. 

Mr. Bogan replied that the cont 
must not engage such men, but modifi 
reply by pointing out that the Act sa 
man must hold or at once apply for an 
ployment book. If the man had not a 
it would be the contractor’s duty to te 
to get one. 

Mr. Bogan was also questioned as 1 
position of the contractor with rega 
sub-contractors, and the case was put 
builder sub-letting the paperhanging, H 
that the point was whether the cont 
had the exclusive right to a man’s se 
Supposing the sub-contractor had men wi 
for him, could the substantial contractor ¢ 
them. If not, then the sub-contractor 
be responsible for the men. 

A small Committee was 
appointed for the purpose of d 
points which arose affecting cont 


Carter & Co., Ltd., tile manufac 
of Poole, recently’ called a meeting of 
employs r the Insurance Act, 
Mr. Char who presided, inf 
the employees that it was the intention 
directors to pay the employees’ contril 
as well as the employers’. The announce 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCI 


Mr. Renpatt asked the Secretary t 
‘Treasury whether a timber merchant doi 
building, supplying the trade with E 
timber, and converting the timber fron 


ds, planks, ¢ falls under Part 
Act. 

M. Robertson, in reply, poin 
ons as to what class of work 
included in the list of insured trades ft 
purposes of Part II. of the Act rests wi 
Umpire appointed under sect. 89. On Ji 
the Umpire decided as follows :—‘ Gon 
tions are not payable in’ respect of wol 
employed by timber merchants ownit 
working sawmills and engaged’ ‘whol 
mainly in the work of converting timl 
logs into planks, boards, or scantlings.” 
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HE BRICK INDUSTRY IN 
BELGIAN CONGO. 


© Belgian Colonial Minister has received 
port concerning the state of the bri 
stry in the Katanga district, in which i 
| that at the end of 1911 there were in the 
ict named twelve brick yards or works, 
st exclusively owned and operated by 
ners, specially Italians. The bricks 
; made are 24 centimetres (9-46 in.) lon 
centimetres (4:53 in.) wide, and 8 cen 
les (3:15 in.) thick, and weigh about 4 
rams (8:8 Ib. av.) each, so that for a cubic 
le of masonry 360 bricks are necessa ‘Y- 
per cubic yard). Bricks are slop-moulded 
also made in hand-presses and by 
'y- The first-named method . is, 
se, very slow. For preparing the cla 
moulding ten to twelve black labourer 
ing together, tum out per day about 
) bricks of the dimensions above given. 
ahand-press the same crew can produce 
| to 2,000 daily. One of the yards gets 
tbout 15,000 bricks per day. In this case 
ropean foreman and twenty black natives 
itute the working force. The price runs 
ding to the supply and demand, as well 
he quality, hand-made bricks bringing 
r price than machine-made. In the dr 
nm machine-made bricks bring 45 to 50 
8 ($873 to $9-70) per 1,000; in the rainy 
n 50 to 60 francs ($8-73 to $11-64). 
* prices are for delivery at the yard. The 
of transportation adds about 20 to 30 
5 (83°88 to $5-82) per 1,000. 

Comparison of the cost of construction 
rick and in corrugated sheet iron in 
bethville has been made, with the follow ing 
+ A cubic metre of brick masonry costs 
' 70 francs ($13-58), of lime mortar 80 
3 ($15-52), and of cement 90 francs 
16). 

ordinary dwelling constructed of corru- 
iron cc for labour and material an 
ge of 17 francs per square metre ($0-31 per 
e foot). 

would pay to send simple hand-presses 
fitted to produce the size above given, 
ssing is not practised. % 
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=NERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW SCHOOLS, BEDMINSTER. 

* new schools of Holy Cross have been 
‘d from the designs of Mr: John Bevan, 
ect, and the buildings will accommodate 
xoys and girls, and 150 infants. The 
*r was Mr. C. Bryer, jun., of Bridgwater, 

PRUDENTIAL OFFICES, GRIMSBY. 
Prudential Assurance Compan 
in Victoria-street have been d 
Paul Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A architect, 
ondon. The contractors were Messrs. 
1s & Goodhard, of Grimsby, and the clerk 
tks was Mr. Dawson. 


TRADE NEWS. 


ler the direction of Mr. W. Griffiths, 
ect, Llanelly, the ‘“ Boyle” system of 
ation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 
; “air-pump” ventilators and air-inlets, 
been applied to Pontyates Church, 
ates. 

Clydach-on-Tawe Mission Church is 
yentilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Wed extracé ventilators and hygienic 
ventilating panels by Mes: iH. 
ind & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
lester. 


LICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
LDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


the last meeting of the London County 
il the following applications under the 
n Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
of the applicants are given in paren- 


mes of Frontage and Projections, 
ton.—Erection of porches to Nos. 19 
98, Rhodesia-road, Clapham (Mr. J. 
—Consent. 

berwell, North.—Erection of a bay- 
w at No. 134, Camberwell-road, Camber- 
Mr. F. E. Halford for the Church of 
id Temperance Society).—Consent. 
ham.—¥Wrection of an ornamental facia, 
vated signs, two figures, and four are 
at No, 311, Lavender-hill, Battersea 
Bignold & Idle for the Globe Cinema 
ny).—Consent. 

mersmith.—Hrection of a building on 


PRE Bio, 


the western side of Paddenswick-road, Ham 
mersmith, southward of the Seven Stars Hotel 
(Messrs. Leslie Davies & Co.).—Consent, 
Holborn.—Omission of a gutter and down- 
pipe to a facia in front of Nos. 29, 30, and 
04, Hagle-street, Holborn (Messrs. Whitby 
Brothers).—Consent. y 
Islington, North.—Brection of 
clock at Nos. 53 and 55, Seven Sister 


_Lewisham.t—Five tempora buildings at 
No. 276, Brockley-road, Lewisham, next to 
Arabin-road (Messrs. Thompson Brothe 
ent. 

orwood.— 


on of bay-windows, porches, 
and gables to sixteen houses on the western 
side of Rosendale-road, Dulwich (Mr, A: HY 
Williams).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Projecting 
basement at No. 278, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
Westminster (Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth). 
—Refused. 

Strand.—Two projecting signs at No. 40, 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly (Berliet Motors a 
Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of two projecting arc 
lamps at the Carnaby-street elect -light 
station, St. James, next to Ganton-street and 
Marshall-street (St. James and Pall Mall 
Electric Light Company, Litd.).—Consent. 

Westminster.t—Erection of —bay-windows, 
balconies, and a hood to a building to abut 
upon Vincent-square, Vane-street, and Roch- 
ester-row, Westminster (Mr. W. E. Hazell for 
the Empire Hospital for Paying Patients, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of bay-windows to four 
houses on the southern side of Glenlyon-road. 
Eltham Park (Mr. J. J. Bassett for Lord 
Rowallan).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Hackney, South—Erection of an addition to 
a mission building on the northern side of 
High-street, Homerton (Mr. J. §. Alder for 
the Rey. Stanley Power).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of an addition at 
the rear of the ‘‘ Beehive’? beerhouse, Great 
Church-lane, Hammersmith (Mr. A. P. Killik 
for Messrs. Charrington & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


‘ove, Holloway (Mr. H. 
. Cousins).—Consent. 
Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

Whitechapel.—Building between Nos. 8 and 
10, Great Garden-street, Whitechapel (Mr. D. 
Goldberg).—Refused. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 

Lambeth, North.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of Exton-street, Lambeth, to 
abut a upon the eastern side of Secker-street 
(Mr. W. Cave).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Paddington, South—¥yrection of a tem- 
porary showcase on the forecourt of No. 146, 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Mr. G. S. Pipe for 
Mr. F. E. Pratt).—Consent. 

Strand.t—Iron and gla 
the entrance to No. 51a, 
A. E. Keeble for the Gro: 
—Refused. 


Line of Frontage, Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 

Kensington, North.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 9, Lansdowne-road, Notting Hill-gate, next 
to Hanover-terrace (Mr. P. M, Horder).— 
Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Cubical Extent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Building 

ing upon Grosvenor-road,  Caledonia- 
street, and Glasgow-terrace, Pimlico (Messrs, 
L. G, Mouchel & Partners, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Cubical Extent and Construction. 

Kensington, South—Construction of an iron 
and glass lift enclosure in the area on the 
southern side of the divisi at the rear of 
Block 2 of Harrod’s Brompton-road 
(Mr. C. W. Stephens).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Holborn.—Addition to abut upon Chenies- 
street and Alfred-place, Holborn, at the 
premises of Messrs, Caley & Sons (Mr, John 
Slater for Messr Jaley & Sons).—Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Alterations at 9, Canfield- 

gardens, Hampstead (Me Hunter, & 


shelter in front of 
ew Bond-street (Mr. 
venor Gallery, Ltd.), 


Don 
for Mr. W. H. Cordy).—Consent. 
Kensington, North.—Alterations at No, 19, 


Bassett-road, Kensington (Mr. E. Stevens for 
Mrs. A. Lee).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Additional story at No. 32. 
Old Queen-street, Westminster (Mr. H. J. 
Appleton).—Consent. 
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Formation of Streets. 

Lewisham.—Roadways of new streets for 
carriage traffic upon the Forster estate lead. 
ing out of the eastern side of Bromley-road, 
Catford (Mr. J. Watt).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Formation and laying-out of 
three new: streets for carriage traffic upon a 
site on the eastern side of Valley-road, 
Streatham (Mr. E. B. I’Anson for the South 
London and Streatham states, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.t—Formation or laying-out of a 
new street for carriage traffic on the eastern 
portion of the Eltham Park Estate, Eltham 

r. R. Stewart).—Consent. 
oolwich.t—Formation of new streets for 
a se traffic on the north-eastern portion of 
the Eltham Park Estate, Eltham (Mr. R. 
Stewart).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos, 58, 59, and 
60, Paternoster-row, and Nos, 61 and 63, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, City (Me J. Lyons & 
Co., Litd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, Bast.—Uniting of Nos. 122, 124, 
126, and 128, ford-street, St, Marylebone, 
and to the provision of a rolling shutter to 
an opening exceeding the  statuto size 
between*the ground floor of No. 126, Oxford- 
street and the passage at the rear (Mr. J. 
Slater for Messrs. Bourne & Hollingsworth).— 
Consent. 

Newington, West.—Uniting of Nos. 230 to 
242, Tabard-street, Southwark, with a proposed 
building southwards, by means of an opening 
at the ground-floor level (Messrs, Dewrance & 
Co.).—Consent. . 

St. Pancras, Hast.—Formation of an opening 
of greater size than specified in the said section 
ina division wall at a motor garage, 
Rochester-mews, Camden Town (British 
Hlectrical Federation, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Openings in the party wall 
between No. 60, Upper Hast Smithfield and the 
adjoining building in Glasshouse-street_(British- 
American Tobacco Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Anpover.—School; Mr. A. L. Robert, The 
Jastle, Winches 
Cee aes — Catholic church — (4,0002.); 
Messrs. T. Abell & Sons, Rolles-street, 
Exmouth. 

Se ater to works for the 
Nicholls Chemical Company. ; : 

irmingham.—Business __ premises, _ High- 
street, for the Industrial Co-operative Society, 
ire elennan store, Adelaide-street, for 
the Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Company, Ltd., 
cotton goods manufacturers, Sunnyside Mills, 
St. Helen’s-road, Daubhill, Bolton. Additions 
to works, Mortfield-lane, for Messrs. Cross & 

Co., Lid. 
eo eter eatin houses, Ladder Park, for 
the Hele Paper Company, Ltd., near Cullomp- 

nm, Devon. 
Ridge of Weir.—House (2,2501.); Mr. James 
Miller, architect, 15, . Blythswood-square, 
xlasgow- : 
ee aera rerenty £86 houses, Watson’s 
Balk; Mr. E. R. Matthews, Surveyor, Town 

all, Bridlington. 
eae .—Fifty-five houses ; Nite (Cr 
Brown, Surveyor, Town Hall, Chelmsford. ; 

Coventr Municipal buildings | (60,375/.) : 
Messrs.. H. - Wilcock. .& .Co., builders, 53, 
Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. Swimming- 
baths; -Mr. J. E.. Swindlehurst, Surveyor, 
fown Hall, Coventry. 
| Cakattotd School (3,0007.) ;. Messrs. Bar- 
bour & Bowie, architects, 53, Buccleuch-street, 

ries. : 
De ete arinine and. alterations to 
schools (2,500/.); Mess Barbour & Bowie, 
architects, 55, Buccleuch-street, Dumfries. 

Deardens.—Wesleyan church; Messrs. John: 
Inman & Sons, builders, Bury. 

Desborough.—Instruction centre; Mr. J. T. 
Blackwell, architect, 53, High-street, Kettering. 

Doncaster. — School (2,500/.); Managers, 
Yorks Institution for the Deaf, Doncaster. : 

Donnington.—Six houses (1,000/.); Mr. G. 
Barnsdale, builder, Market-place, Donnington. 

Drumchapel,—Smallpox hospital; Surveyor,. 
Dumbartonshire County Council. 

Dundee.—School (4,000/.); Dundee School 
Board; architect to be appointed. Extensions 
to Harris Academy, Tay-square (10,000/.); Mr. 


* See-also-our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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J. H. Langlands, architect, 31, 
Dundee. 

Dunfermline.—Additions to Central Library 
(2,2002:) ; James Sheares, architect, 3, 
Bonner: aeets Dunfermline. 

Dur Iterations _ to 
Secretary, Duns Gas Compan 

Dunscar (near Bolton).—Picture hall (2,0002.) ; 
Mr. H. Booth, architect, 42, aa street, 
Haslingden. 

East Cowes.—Liberal 
Mr. S. EH. Tomkins, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 

East Kilbride. —Church halls, 
(1,8507.) ;: Mr. D. A. Robertson, East Kil 

Edinburgh.— houses, Murray  Field- 
gardens, for the Murrayfield Real Estates Com- 


Murraygate, 


sworks (2,000/.) ; 


club, 
architect, 


York-avenue; 
High-street, 


Parish Church 


pany, Ltd. Extensions to Colle, 
culture (6,000/.); Mr, T. P. Marw 
43, York-place, Edinburgh. Ex 
school of cookery, Atholl-crescent (4,0002.) ; 
Mr. Ramsay Taylor, 140, Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh. Church, Roxburgh-place: Trustees, 


Lady Glenore Church. 
Elworth,—Enlargement of United Methodist 
Sunday-school; the Tr es. 
Exeter.—Headquarters for the Devon Royal 
Garrison Artillery (3,000/.): Me Elli 
& Bowden, architects, Bedford-circus, E. 
Falkirk.—Extensions to bakery (3, 5007.) 
J. °G. Callender, ’ Royal 
Falkirk. 
Folkestone.—Plans 
alterations and additio 
Coolinge-lane, for Me: 
Ltd., Croydon; Mes: Bromley & Dahl are 
the architects. Offices and showrooms in 
Dover-road, for the Folkestone Co-operative 
Society; Mr. G..H. Camburn architect. 
Gilfach ve hundred houses; Beddoe 
Rees, architect, Cardiff; Welsh ésarden Cities, 


Mr. 
Bank-chambers, 


Nalder 


& Collyer, 


Lid.. builders. 
Gilmerion.—School (5,0002.): Mr. James Inch 
Morrison, 21, York-place, Edinburgh. 


Glasgow.—Workshops and _ stor: Haiston- 
place, ‘for the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd.. 95, Morriston-street, Glasgow. 
Conversion of 137, Argyle-street into picture 
theatre; St. Enochs’ Picture Palace, Ltd., 
London. Offices, St. Vincent-street, for the 
Phenix. Assurance Company, Lid. Picture- 
house, Camphill; Mr. Thomas Bair, architect, 
134, Bath-street, Glasgow. Bottling store, 
Great Eastern-road, for Mess A. G. Barr & 
Co., Ltd., mineral water manufacturers 


(3,0007.); Mr. James Callender, Royal Bank- 
chambers, Falkirk. Extensio: to bakery, 
Princes-street — (4,000/.) ; Mes Boston, 
Menzies, & Morton,. architects, 11, William- 
street, Greenock. Picture theatre, Gairbraid- 
street (2,200/.); Mr. A. V. Gardner, architect, 
146, Bath-street, Glasgow. Extensions to 


Kelvindale Paper Mills (2,500/.); “Mr. James 
Carruthe: architect, 147, Bath-street, Gl 


gow. Works for Messrs. Stewart & Lloyds, 
Ltd., tube manufactur 41, Oswald- 
Glasgow (7,000/.). Extensions to Sidney 
Engineering Wo f John Deas & 


Co, (2,5007.); M ar & Black, archi- 
tects, 58, . Renfield , Glasgow. Halls 
London-road, United Free Church (2,0007.) 
Messrs. Salmon, Son, & Gillespie, architects, 


53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 
Glossop.—Schools (7,7257.): Mr. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Glossop. 


T. Haynes, 


Gravesend.—Extensions at works, Clifton 
eras parade} for the Imperial Paper Mills, 
Ltd. 

Greenock.—School, Finnart-street (12,0007.); 
Mr, W. R. Glen, 144, St. Vincent-street, Glas- 
gow. Proposed. baths and. washhousés, Ann- 
street; Mr. A. J. Turnbull, Master of Works, 
Burgh Hall, Greenock. 

Halifax.—Picture theatre (10,0007.): Mr. 
W. W. Longbottom, George-strect, Halifax. 

Haltwistle—Laundry for the South Tyne 
Laundry Company. 

Hastings.—All Saints’ School; Mr. F, Plow- 


man, architect, 35, Havelock-road, Hastings. 
Heckmondwike.—Extensions ‘to. Heckmond- 
wike Co-operative Society’s central stores; 
Mr. H. Stead, architect. Kaye-street, Heck- 
mondwike. Warehouse, Station-lane, for the 
Great Northern Railway Company. 
Hexham.—Additions to . Corn 


Exchange 


(2,0007.): Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, archi- 
tects, ilgrim House, Pilgrim-street, New- 
castle. 

Holden Wood (near Haslingden).—Bleach 
works; Mr. W. H. Booth, architect, 42, 


Regent-street, Haslingden. 

Horsforth.—School _(2,4007.) 
Dixon, County Council-buildings, Wakefield. 

Hove.—A plan has been approved for the 
erection of four houses in Langdale-road for 
Mr. T. Barnard. A plan has been lodged for 
alterations and additions to the Albion Hotel, 
110, Church-road, by Mr. A. B. Packman, for 
Me: Tamplin & Sons. 

Hull.—Seed mill for Messrs. T. J. 
Thompson (3.0007. Me Walker 
77, Lowgate, Hull. 


Ma Wee Vi. 


& B. 
& Son, 


THE BUDE R: 


church; Mr. B: C. 
reet, Plymouth. 
to hospital 


aimies —V carage (2,0007.); Mr. W. D. 
Carée, architect, 3, Great College-street, West- 
minster, $.W. 


Norton.—School, Selly 
H. E. Stilgoe, Surveyor, 
igbam, 

l—Restoration of § 
Mr. G: M. Watson, 


Oak-road ; 
Town Hall, 


Margaret’s 
architect, 15, 


and library _(2,100/.) ; 
& Stewart, architects, 38, High- 


CG: aihedeals 
Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


Lanark.—Institute 
Messrs. Traill 
street, Lanark. 
— Alterations 
Besbury-court, near Ledbury 
A. D. Black, architect, 51, 
Liverpool 


and _- additions; 
(3,0007. Mr. 
orth Joh: 


ixtensions at Albion Mill for Me: 
A. Ward & Co., bread manufacturers. 
Leicester.—Additions at lunatic 
(9,3002.); Mr. E. G. Mawby, Surveyor, 
Hall, Leice: 
Leven —Extensions to Durrie Foundry 
for Messrs. Henry Balfour & Co., Ltd. (7,000/.). 
Lisburn.—Bank premises for Ul: Bank ; 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, archite Dublin. 
Longton (Stafford).—Proposed alterations 
and additions at Cottage Hospital; Mr. W. 
Atkins, Secretary, Cottage Hospital, Longton. 
Mansfield.—Additions to Conservative club, 
Blind-lane; the Secretary. 
Mexborough.—Business 
Mr. W. C. Laidlaw, 
street, Edinburgh. 
Middlesbrough. 
Mitchell Moncrieff, architect, Cons 
Neweastle; Sir John 
builders, 22, Queen Ann 
S.W. 
Millport.—Additions to school (2,500/.) ; 
A. ea ey, architect, 6, 


asylum 
Town 


(6.0007.) ; 


premises 
architect, 


13, George- 


Graving. doc 


Mr. 
Castle-street, 


fold: —Warehouse, Holm Bank Mills, 
. James Walker & Sons, Ltd., 
manufacturers. 
Moulton.—Four houses (7401.) ; 
Darby, builder, Boston. 
Nethertown.—Institute; Mr, James Lindsay, 
e treet, Glasgow. 
m, Constitutional 


archi 
Newton 

EOE: Dales 36, Queen-street, 

Newton Abbot. 


for 
blanket 


Mir.id).< WV 


Club; Mr. 


Norwich.—Children’s home (2,956/.); Sur- 
veyor, Guardians’ Offices, Norwich. 
v ham.—Picture hall, Harley-street 


Mr. H. Booth, architect, 42, Regent- 
street, Haslingden. 
— Alterations and additions to 
ildi (8,0007.), for the 
, Glasgow Western Infirmary. 
thool (250 plac: Mr. G. Balfour, 


y-buildings, Stafford. 
Pontefract.—Artisans’ dwellings: Mr. W. J. 
Tennant, architect, Ropergate, Pontefract. 


Pontypridd.—Co-operative premises; Messrs. 
Richards & Kaye, architects, Market-street- 
chambers, Pontypridd. 

Port Talbot.—Church, 
Kempson, architect, High-street, 


Oakwood: Mr. 
Cardiff. 


F. R. 


Preston (South Devon).—Church; Mr 
Beare, architect, 688, Queen-street, Newton 
Abbot. 

Prince Rock (Plymouth).—Almshous Mr. 
F. A. Wiblin. architect, 92. Old Town-street, 
Plymouth ; M. S. Wakeham ~ Brothers, 
builders, Knighton-road, Plymouth. 

Rampton.—School (200 places) ; C.. J. 


Bristowe, County-buildings. Notti 


Rawtenstall.—Wes old (4.5002.) : 


Mr. Brocklehu , St. James’ 
chambers, Waterpool; Messrs. Moore Broth: 
road, Rawtenstall. 
house (1.200/.): Mr. W. H. 
sy, Architect, County Hall, York. 
Rhynie (Aberdeen).—Additions and altera- 
tions to schools (2,500 Me Brown & 
Watt, architects, 17, Union-terrace, Aberdeen, 


Romford.—Isolation hospital at infirmary ; 


Mr. W. Smith. Guardians’ Offices, Romford 
Rothesay.—Church — hall ((3,080/.); Mr. A. 
McKinley, architect, 6, Castle-street; Rothesay. 


Royton. —Extensions to Roy Spinning. Mill: 


Sidney Stott, archite Oldham; Mr. 
625, Rochdale-road, Royton. 
—Extensions to station (5,0! 
Mr. J. A. Coomb Hood, London and 


Waterloo Station, 
— Cong 


Western Railway, 
Shoreham-by 


S.E. 
egational church 


(2.5002.); Mr. Hamilton, architect, 13, 
Wellington-r hton. 
Smethwi Grove-street, for the 


Centaur Tool Wor 
Smethwic 
South Shields—Graving 
Redhead & Co.; Mr. 
architect, Consett-cha 
Nuttall &.Co., builder: 
chester. 


Ltd., 1, Grove-street, 


dock for 
Titchell 
Neweastle: 


Trafford. Park, 


Messrs 
fF. 


Man- 
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Southwick-on-Wear.—Public hall, Beaum 
ssrs. J. Potts & Sons, architects, 
Sunderland. 
ord.—Extensions to baths a 
tions to Town Hall and Library (7,3 
Robert Carlyle, builder, Elsinor: E 
Trafford, Manchester. The following p 
have been pa Picture hall, Cityan 
r Mr. W. Ope aw; cotton storage w 
Westinghouse- woaes for the Traf 
icture palace, King-st 


for the Theraale 
ironfounders, Hor 
Truro,—School, 
J. Colliver, builder, 
Truro. 
Upper Penn.—School (4,3901.) : 


Lid, * whee 
, Tipton. 
d_(3,0002.) ; 
Domonie-sti 


PAS ISN 
Mr. Wa 


builder, Wolverhampton. 
aw Moor (Co, Durham).—Church;: 
“Wood, architect, ‘The Bailey, Damm 


s. Rutter & Sons, builders, Langley P 
r Durham. 

field.—Additions to County Hall; 
builc Henry-street, Wakef 
allsend.—Temperance hotel ; Mr. PB 
Browne, architect, Pearl-build Neweas 
i Lumsden, builder, 84, Albert 


ruction centre, C 
R. Woollasto 
ad, Burdett 


iterdees recralit 
ge Park (600); Me 
, builders, 40, Turne 


arnegie 4H 
r, Town E 


‘Wokington.—Extension, 

Mr. W. B. Williams, Surv 

Wokington. 
—_-+-__. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


The Building Trade in Ottawa. 


According to the report of Mr. J. B 
Imperial Trade Correspondent at Otte 
building operations during the past year 
on a large-scale, and would continue to b 
for a number of yea to come, a fact W 
British manufacturir ts, partieul 
in the iron and steel trade 
note. It is ipudanials that the I 


basis within the eel decades 
of many large business blo 
templation. The Dominion Government ]} 
projects under consideration, inyol 
the erection of many buildi for the aec 
modation of the different d tments of 
Government, and a in the directior 
autifying the city. During the next fou 
ears the Government will expendn 
millions of dollars for these purp . $o 
as is known, no British contracting or 
neering firm have undertaken vany consi 
tion contract of any importance in the Ott 
district for many years. Good opportun 
are .offered in this direction, and shoule 
taken advantage of by British firms. Spi 
attention is called to the new large build 
proposed to be erected by the ‘Governi 
and by: private concerns in the city, W 
will involve the use of a tremendous, qual 
of structural steel. In one departmental b 


a id the erec 


ing, which will shortly be erected, there 
be-no less -than 7,000 or 8,000 tons of 
used, British manufacturers do not seen 


be capturing anything like a fair propoi 
of the import trade of Canada in struct 
steel. During the fiscal year ended Marel 
1911, the imports of rolled iron or steel an 
beams, channels, girders, etc., from the Uz 
Kingdom amounted to 1,104,394 dollars 
compared ‘with 3,685,000 dollars’ worth 
ported from other countries. In iron and 

plates, too, British manufacturers supply 

a small proportion of Canadian requirem 
In the construction and equipment of build 
of all kinds, it is found that there is 

great room for development. 


Building Materials for British India. 


Building materia asphalt, colo 
enamelled bric fire-bricks for boiler seti 


cement, terra-cotta, d iron pipes, are 
in considerable quantities (mostly from Eng! 
to British India. Out of about 2,26 
dollars’ worth, 1,845,000 dollars’ worth: ¢ 


gland; only about 40,000 dollars’ w 
a fact to which the Ger 
Calcutta call: 


from Ei 

from Germany, 

dent technical expert iz 

attention of German exporte 
Building Trades in Berne. 

These trades (reports the British Consul) 


a very good year in 1911, in consequence 
the almost entire absence of strikes. "$3 
cates of all-kinds, however, are gathe 


forces and money for the purpose of str 
in view of ‘the. Landesausstellung (Nati 
Exhibition) in 1914: Num of new he 
have been built in the city of Berne, 
numbers are’ undérgoing repairs. 


a. 


1912. } 


JON STREET DANGERS. 
1 the recent publication of statis 
g the increasing number of fatalities 
uries to pedestrians in the streets of 
tropolis, renewed attention has been 
9 the question of appointing a central 
uuthority in compliance with the recom- 
ion of the Royal Commission. 

ire and alw have been in favour of 
appointment, for it is certain that the 
cilities now uired and those that 
itinually becomi necessary with the 
of population and the development 
ving distri: annot be adequately pro- 
under the sting system of divided 
ibility. 

» predicted at the time when the Royal 
sion was sitting, the recommendations 
| body have been systematically dis- 
d by succe Governments. Mr. 
has recently “the Govern- 
io not at present propose to introduce 
ving effect to the recommendations 
Royal Commission,’ at the same time 
attention to the valuable investigatons 
taffic branch of the Board of Trade. 

y we have already had enough in the 
investigation. What we want is action, 
s is precisely what cannot be expected 
ie traffic branch--an office having no 
Y powers to carry out any of its sug- 
, ho money to spend, no control over 
and no connexion with the police 
ies now engaged in traffic regulation. 
ituation as a whole once more demon- 
‘the incompetency of Parliament for 
with urgent requirements and the 
ce of Governments, whether Liberal 
ervative, to undertake legislation that 
connected directly or indirectly with 
olitics. 

rfant as it undoubtedly is that an 
re authority with ample powers should 
ted, to undertake the reorganisation 
lopment of traffic facilities and the 
‘control of traffic, we must remember 
2 creation of the most perfect system 
vays and the establishment of the most 
= methods of regulating traffic cannot 
eliminate the element of danger to 
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ans so Jong as roadways are used 
teously by foot passengers and rapidly- 


vehicles, 

sroblem for the moment is to devise 
or reducing the loss of life and personal 
aat have become so increasingly evident 


solution of the problem at present 
s mainly upon the Metropolitan Police 
n traffic is regulated, and it is difficult 
hat they can do much more than is 
ng done to ensure the safety of the 


in straight open stretches of roadway, 
Thames-embankment, a good deal of 
it is often required in crossing from 
to the other. After the pedestrian, 
the foot pavement next the river, has 
uly dodged tramcars running contrary 
seepted rule of the road and has evaded 
awn vehicles proceeding in the opposite 
, he is generally held up in the middle 
adway by a flock of motor-cars and 
lich seem to spring out of the 
fie, and has to remain more or 
his life until an opportunity presents 
‘a dash to the further pavement. To 
the reverse direction is an equally 
is undertaking which also demands 
‘and presence of mind, 
peration of threading one’s way across 
rtant junction where traffic is rarely 
interrupted, as at Charing Cross, for 
_ involves risks still greater than those 
1 by crossing an ordinary street, owing 
many unexpected lines followed by 
ravelling vehicles. 
pubt people who are mentally and 
y alert, and are not liable to sudden 
am negotiate any crossing in London 
iparative safety. But careless, absent- 
nervous, and feeble persons run serious 
ich certainly ought to be reduced. 
hing in this direction may be accom- 
by more ngent control by the 
nd still more could be done if the 
s local authorities were compelled 
Je facilities in the form of ‘subways 
s for crossing dangerous points, and 
tuct refuges wherever requisite in 
le of streets and open spaces used by 
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Another improvement in which the police 
and local authorities might usefully participate 
would be the adoption of the gyratory system 
of traffic regulation at all important street 
junctions, on ‘the lines proposed by Mr. Clyde 
Young in a letter in this week’s issue. 

This excellent method was suggested to the 
London County Council many years back by 
Mr. Holroyd Smith, and its application to 
various metropolitan street junctions was fully 
discussed about five years ago by Mr. W. Noble 
Twelvetrees in his Presidential Address to 
the Civil and Mechanical Engincers’ Society, 
as reported in our issue of October 12, 1907. 

Mr, Young has prepared two plans (page 45) 
following the model of those illustrating the 
address by Mr. Twelvetrees, one representing 
the confusing intersections of traffic lines 
resulting from the existing lack of systematic 
control, and the other showing the simplicity 
and safety that would be secured by establishing 
an oval route in the middle of the junction, 
around which all entering vehicles would pass 
until reaching the desired outlet. 

This tem is strictly in accordance with 
the dictates of common sense and could be 
tested practically at Ludgate-hill, Oxford- 
cireus, and other places where circular areas 
already exist, without involving appreciable 
outlay, and just as easily abandoned if found 
unworkable. , 

Why the suggestion has never been adopted 
we are unable to say. The answer to this 
question is probably to be found in the Repel 
conservatism of the official mind, and the la 
of an authority empowered to initiate reforms 
in the regulation and control of London traffic 
generally. 


ee re toes 
THE STRAND ISLAND SITE. 


By Witmot Corrrenp. 


During the lifetime of this generation no 
more sweeping and welcome public improve- 
ment has been made than that effected by 
the creation of Aldwych and Kingsway at the 
very heart of the capital’s dominating domain, 
and in a region of the widest historical interest. 
Both thoroughfares have survived controversy 
and tribulation, both are facts of high accom- 
plishment. For better or worse both have 
to be accepted and made the best of, and in 
the main London is thankful for the good they 
offer. 

Critics abound to belittle the beauty of 
Kingsway, to doubt the fullness of the archi- 
tectural strength evident in the putting through 
of a scheme of so comprehensive a conception. 
It has been said that the thoroughfare has no 
end at one end and two ends at the other end, 
and it is clear that a glance along its vista 
from either direction reveals a loss in dignity 
by reason of non-insistence on a stricter uni- 
formity in the height of the buildings already 
erected. This defect may, however, be to some 
extent in course of time remedied by the raising 
of some of the lower elevations to the level 
approximating to that of the neighbouring 
structures. Land is cheap aloft, and top- 
stories spell profit and therefore prosperity, so 
that the hope may surely be indulged of some- 
thing approaching more nearly continuity of 
ne instead of the present conspicuously 
irregular arrangement. 

All Londoners know the “island site,” hard 
by the spot where once rose, 100 ft. high, that 
very ancient thing, the Maypole of the Strand. 
All the world has seen it or read of that gaping 
gap hedged round by irting-pale of appro- 
priate se verity just where the two grey churches 
sentinel the long world-loved stretch of street 
of momentous memories—weird and wonderful, 
compelling and repelling memories, ever re- 
calling the story of the shadowy days of old 

resourceful England in the making, shaping 
herself for her mission of to-day. Roman and 
Dane are gone, but just below to the left of 
Strand-: lane, a declivity leading from one of the 
churches to the river, are the signs of an old 
Roman bath, and in the very name of St. 
Clement Danes there remains a suggestion 
of that fighting, coast-raiding race, fashioned 
to rule the sea, who became bone of our bone, 
and sib with us to conquest. The site for 
more than twenty years has lain open to the 
London skies, the weeds of a score of seasons 
have spread a ‘fantastic cloak of restrained colour 
and straggled greenery above the ghostly 
evidences of still disinterred cellarages and 
the ragged kennels of dead but famous London 
byways, chiefly to the edification of holders 
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vantage seats on the tops of 
gliding motor- ‘Here is the “ island site,” 
a huge wilderness of golden possibilites, hacked 
out of a London central desert of masonry 
exactly where the disregarded finger of oppor- 
tunity has pointed during a working generation 
to the just demands of the future for con- 
sideration by the present. 

The County Council pipes to speculators, 
but the speculators will not dance. The seed- 
time and the harvest have come and 
The tin tabernacle of the Revivalist, 
alluring poster of a French Syndicate, 
corner pavilion enticing to the joys of a big ¢ 
palace, the seats of price for a coronation rons 
the giant hoardings of a well-discussed jweekly, 
and a modelled object-lesson in the inequalities 
in the opportunities for voting of Parliamentary 
electorates have all in turn adorned or mis- 
adorned the ‘‘island site” ; but still the County 
Council keeps on piping, while the Londoner 
yet to be, whose heritage it is ours to make or 
mar, is stepping up behind to take our place. 

A great plague devastated London, and a 
great fire purged London, and a wise Wren saw 
the great finger of opportunity pointing. So 
Wren planned a new London on the charred 
ruins and was denied a hearing for his pains. 
We know the story well of London’s scorn of 
Wren’s finer judgment. The voice of the 
hucksterer prevailed, and London’s majesty 
was dwarfed. The haggler-and the hucksterer 
are with us yet. It is the huckstering spirit 
that has left the “island site” for all these 
years to the tender mercies of the London weed 
and the London sparrow, and it is that same 
spirit which is striving to draw a close-packed 
line of bricks and mortar along the north side 
of the Strand (and the south bend of the 
Aldwych arc) from the Lyceum to the Law 
Courts, oblivious of the ever-pointing hand 
of opportunity and the folly of declining to 
hear the calling of the future. 

It is not for the London lover in desire for 
the city beautiful to raise the spectre of money 
cost. It is for him to dream and to suggest, 
to keep alive the sacred flame dear to the 
wisher for beauty and reverence for the higher 
amenities of life. It is for the Gradgrinds, not 
the London lover to ever harp on the cost, 
to exaggerate its extent, and probably in the 
long run to lose in every way. 

A few weeks ago the present writer urged 
in these columns the devotion of Smirke’s 
doomed old Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
to the purposes of a postal museum. It has 
since been stated that the site alone is worth a 
million sterling. Accepting this statement as 
correct (for the sake of argument), why, then, 
use it for post-office purposes? Why place 
a huge building upon it which would be equally 
of service in a less expensive street? 
Prominent sites should be kept for high-rented, 
attractive shops of rate-reducing possibilities, 
or else for churches, museums, picture-galler’ 
and other public edifices mselyes, 
not means to ends. We do not cook our dinners 
in our drawing-rooms. Why, then, handle mail 
matter in million-pound City situations, when 
the same acreage can be acquired for perhaps 
a tenth of the money at an equally suitable 
distance from everywhere else? When 
Governments and democracies have been taught 
to grasp the full meaning of certain economic 
ssibility of a site for health-giving 
or for decorative purposes will be a factor ‘taken 
into account before deciding upon its final 
disposal quite as much as its chance suitability 
for the less exalted destiny occasioned by the 
mere prosaic needs of a Government department. 

No suggestion is now made for the turning 
of the whole of the still unappropriated “ island 
site” in the Strand into a public garden, but 
the suggestion is made for the permanent 
retention of a large open garden or space 
in the middle of the ground between the wing 
occupied by the Gaiety Theatre and Marconi 
House and that taken by the Australian 
Government for offic Kingsway should lead 
southward to King’s-square, with, in the 
centre of the square, King’s-square-gardens, 
and in the centre of the gardens the Edward VII. 
statue. a of Kingsway would 


of temporary 


gone. 
the 
the 


The full fine vi: 
then be visible from the Strand, and the whole 
noble scheme of the County Council glorified 
and rendered worthier of the vast community 
for whose delight it serves. 

There is no finer urban walk in the world 
perhaps than that from the Bank to within 
bow shot of Hyde Park-corner by the most 
direct. line available. In all its thrilling and 
splendid length of throbbing life only the little 
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green oases of the Cathedral churchyard 
and the Law Courts’ side-garden exist. The 
staggering stupidity of this thing! Twn 
in thought to Paris, Vienna, or Calcutta, and 
grieve for what London, acting in the’ spirit 
of Wren’s successful critic has missed ‘and is 
still lacking. But men grieve because fate 
has saved us from ourselves for twenty years. 
They fret lest a single inch of thé ‘island site ” 
should prove an unproductive asset yielding but 
little revenue; light and air and rest to eye 
and nerve count for nought, and so they, go.on 
building post-office, warehouse accommodation 
for parcel-sorting people on million-sterling 
ground. They decline to see the finger. of 
opportunity ever pointing to the way wardness 
of an obsession, and fling with both hands of 
their real wealth to winds that devour. 


EE ARN ia aa 
WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


Ar the fortnight ting of the Westminster 
City Council on July 5 the following matters 
were dealt, with 

Paving.—It ¥ agreed to repave the whole 
of the macadam roadway outside St. James’s 
Palace with creosoted yellow deal bloc 
cost of 355/., and to repave Dover-yard with 
creosoted pine blocks at a cost of 2401. 

Surveyors’ Institution—Attention has been 
called to the fact that the addition to the 
Surveyors’ Institution abutting on the new 
street north of the Middlesex Guildhall has 
been erected with a string course projecting 
3 in. over the public way at a height of 
5 ft. from the pavement; an explanation had 
been ed, and the Secretary had written 
expressing regret for the technical encroach- 
ment. It was decided to allow the course to 
remain on the Institution agreeing to pay an 
annual acknowledgment of 2s. 6d:, and to 
ve it on being given notice at any time. 

ent-square and. Rochester-row Improve- 
ment.—The Improvements Committee reported 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ‘have 
intimated that they are about to grant a 
building lease of a site at the north-west corner 
of Vincent-square, on which is to be erected 
a hostel for King’s College (London), and that 
in this connexion they are prepared to give 
certain land to the unnamed short street which 
runs into WVincent-square from Rochester-row 
and is now about 34 ft. 6 in. in width, making 
that street -40 ft. wide in its narrowest part 
and about 47 ft. wide at its widest part, and 
providing for a rounding off of the Rochester- 
row corner in addition. They also proposed to 
give up a small strip along ‘the Rochester-row 
frontage in order that the new building may 
be rectangular. The area of land proposed 
to be given up is 1,352 sq. ft.. and the pro- 
posal. .is based on the assumption that the 
City Council will take it over and be at the 
expense of the necessary paving and road work, 
with a reservation that, in thesevent of the 
property being diverted in the future to other 
uses (which is unlikely), the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are to have the right to make 
the usual vaults under the pavement and the 
right’ to make pavement liehts.—It was decided 


to accept the offer with tenders to the 
Commissioners. 
pe 


LEGAL COLUMN. 


Trade Union Law. 
The law relating to trade unions is so com- 


plicated that there appears “no end to its 
ramifications. Judgment has recently heen 
delivered i case, Zuby Warwickshire 
Miners’ tion, which occupied the Court 


on two days early in June, 

The plaintiff, a checkweighma 
» member of ia trade union registered under 
the Trade Union Act, 1871 and 1876, was 
applying to the Court for a declaration that 
a resolution expelling him from the union was 
ultra vires, and for an injunction r aining 
the union from acting upon it. 

There was no question of benefits or pay- 
ments, as his entrance fee and subscription had 
heen returned to him, but he alleged that the 
deprivation of h atus as a trade unionist 
would prevent-him from obtaining occupation 
and earning a living. 

The defendants alleged that the man had 
retained certain books and behaved improperly, 
and contended that by the rules they had 
power to expel a member; but with this 
portion of the case it is unnecessary for us 
to enter ‘into details, as we are concerned 
only with a technical defence also-raised. by 
the union. They contended. that under two 
statues of the reign of George III., the 


and recently 
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Unlawful Societies Act, 1790, and the 
Mectir 1817, as the union w: 
into branches, with se 
with delegates to other unions, the union was 
a criminal ‘association, and the Court had no 
power ‘to exercise jurisdiction,’ The Court held 
that subsequent legislation dealing with trade 
unions was inconsistent with’such of the pro- 
‘visions of the above Acts as«still remained in 


Seditious 
divided 
rate jurisdiction and 


force, and therefore that the ‘legislature must 
be deemed to have exonerated trade unions 
ftom’ ‘their application. Im, the result the 


Court declared the expulsion to be ultra vires, 
and granted an’ injunction. It is somewhat 
remarkable that a trade union should have 
raised a defence which, if 
would have resulted in many of 
unions being declared criminal ‘as: 
In view of the Trade Unidén: Bill, 
becomes law will extend> the 
unions, it may be well to shortly consider 
some of the decisions. In the second Osborne 
ease (the Builder, March 31, 1911), the Court 
of Appeal ‘held that where a member, was 
ally expelled, the Court had jurisdiction to 
declare the resolution of expulsion wltrw vires 
and to grant an injunction. In that case the 
rules of the society were held not to be illegal 
at common law as being in restraint of trade; 


it had succeeded, 
the 


trade 
itions. 
which if it 
powers of the 


but it does not appear that this finding was 
essential to support the jurisdiction of the 
Court on the other point. 

When the es are illegal in the above 
sense the Courts have no jurisdiction by reason 
of sect. 4 of the Trade Union Act, 1871,: to 
enforce payment of benefits. (see Russell v. 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, the 
Builder, April 5), or possibly. whether the 
rules are in restraint of trade or not (see 
Thom . Portsmouth A Branch of the Ship 


Construction, etc., 
April 26 last). Therefore, should the unions 
under the Trade Union Bill giving them 
political powers expel a member because he 
declines to subscribe to the political fund, it 
appears that the Courts can intervene and 
restore him to membership, thus enabling him 
to claim the status of a trade unionist for 
the purpose of obtaining work, but that the 


ociation, the Builder, 


Courts cannot secure to him the benefits which 
the unions confer upon members. Thus the 
remedy is very imperfec 

In another ¢ Gaskell and Others 2. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Miners? Federation, 
an appeal from the Court of the Chancellor 


of the County Palatine, at one time. it 
appeared that an interesting point would be 
decided under the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. 
The plaintiffs were members of an -Associa- 
tion which, it was alleged, the defendants’ 


Federation ‘desired to absorb, The plaintiffs 
alleged that threats had been made to them 
and their employers, that if the plaintiffs did 
not resign their Association the men in. the 
mine would be called out, and that in conse- 


quence the plaintiffs had been discharged. 
Besides a general denial, the defendants, 
amon. other defences, pleaded the Trade 


Disputes Act, contending that any action taken 
had been in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute. The plaintiffs to this replied 
that as the defendants’ union had a Parlia- 
mentary Fund, which was held to be illegal 
in the case, Osborne Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, they were not a trade 
union under the Trade Union Acts, nor en- 
titled to rely upon the Trade Disputes Act. 
If there were no trade dispute, the Court 
would have had to decide the point which has 
been in doubt since the decision in Vacher & 
Sons v. London Society of Compositors (the 
Builder, April 12), as-to whether sect. 4 of 
the Trade Disputes Act is general in its terms 
or limited to torts committed in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a. trade dispute. 
The Court of Appeal, however, affirming the 
Court below, held that there was a trade 
dispute—i.e., a dispute as to whether men, not 
members of the Federation should be employed 
at the colliery. This brought the defendant 
Federation within the Act without que; 
and the Court held there wa 5 
in the point abont the illegality of 
Parliamentary Fund. 

The action was also brought against one of 
the officials of the Federation; but the Court 
of Appeal held, affirming the Court below, 
that there had been no threats. and that the 
words complained of were really a statement 
that, having regard to the feeling among the 
men, the pits would be stopped unless the 
non-union men were approached at their 
houses. The action of this official, having 
been taken in contemplation of a trade dispute, 
the protection of sects. 1 and 3 also applied. 
In this case it should be noted that the men 
had given due notice to determine their con- 
tracts, and had been guilty of no breach of 
contract, so, although it is to be regretted that 
vnion men object to work with non-union. men, 
the case was noi a strong one to bring before 
the Courts, 
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The Highways ‘Act. 


By sect. 23 of the Highway Act, 183 
provided that “no road or occupa 
made or hereafter to be made by and 


expense of an individual or private 
body politic, or corporate, nor any ro 
out or hereafter to be set out asa 


driftway or housepath in any award, 6 
missioners under an Inclosure Act, § 
deemed or taken to be a highway 
by the nbabitants at large, unl 
body politic, or corporate proposing 
such’ highway -to the use of: the publi 
erved certain formalities and 0 
ate of two justices. 

on has been given upon the 
ing:of this section in the caso of. Cal 
Walton-upon-Thames District Council { 


“Law Reports Under the Private 
Works Bee 1892, the Council had. reso 
make up a private street, and an apy 


ment had been made on the plaintii 
plaintiff objected to the apportionmel 
alleged that the si was a highway 
able by the inhabitants at large. 

The facts are somewhat complicated, 
appreciate the point decided need not 
out in detail. In, 1800 certain commot 
the site of the said street, had been @ 


and by the award certain roads, were, 
and it was declared that the publi¢ 
have use over no othe The said 


was not set out in this award as a 10 
an enclosure award in 1804 certain lan 
allotted to one Peppin, subject to a br 
or footway the site of the street in q 
The land y subsequently conveyed to 
persons, but in 1864 it came into the po 
of a person who developed it as at 
estate, causing other roads to join the br 
which had been reserved in previous 
ances, and at that date it admittedly had 
a highwi It had been reserved as @ 
way by a conveyance in 1836, and the 
had found that the street was not a] 
before 1835. It was contended that th 
section of the Highway Act only applie 
there was an intentional dedication, @ 
where dedication occurred by public 
had no application. The Divisional 
negatived this contention, and held ¢ 
section applied, although there was no¢ 


at what precise date or in what 
stances the way had become a_highy 
other words, the section ¢ rid of 7 


sumption that a highwa 
inhabitants at large, and 
of the fact must be offered. 
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is repairable 
affirmative | 


Acton.—The following plans hay 
passed;—Extensions to works, Gum 
strect, Green, for Messrs.. Hye 
Vignole nsformating-station, Ad 


for the Metropolitan Electric Suppl 
; printing works, Acton-lane, for 
Lid., Great Marlborough-stre 
Barnet.—The Surveyor to the Urban 
Council has been instructed to pre 
estimate of the cost of remakin 
High-street with tarred gran 
to be invited for making un N 
Battersea.—Owing to some of th 
blocks recently laid in St. John’s-roa 
ing signs of coming loose same am 
put in a satisfactory condition, and tl 
of the pa s to be regrouted withf 
Company’s bituminous mastic at a cost 
for the former and 5/. 12s. 6d. per 
the latter. An electricity cable is to 
from the Central Station at an estimé 
Of 2,2561. 4 
Bushey.—The tender ‘of 
Son has been accepted, at 415/-, 
Windmill-street. 
st Ham.—The Borough Engineer 


gener 


ag 


for mt 


directed to prepare plans and estim 
the erection of a convenience. partl 
‘ound and partly over, on the Zo 


site. The tender of Messrs. Gibbs &( 
at 1902. 17s., has been accepted for ¢h 
of terra-cotta for the swimming-bath 
sion. Plans have been passed for Me 
bond. & Slade for the erection of oe 
in Mafeking-avenue; also for Mr. 

for the erection of a warehouse # 
road. 

Greenwich.—The tender of Mess 
Brothers, Lion Wharf, Greenwich, ] 
accepted by the Borough Council, at 1 
forming and paving Kidbrooke- earde 
new street. Plans have been pas 
Mess: W. F. Blay & Co., Ltd. fe 
struction works at the premises of the 
Export Packing Company, Ltd. 
Wharf-road. : 

Hackney.—Sanction has. been recet\ 
the Local Government Board to the b 
of 1,385, for the provision of an und 
conyenience in Kingsland-road, and te 
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invited for carrying out the work and 
6 supplying and fixing of the necessary 
ls, ete. The carriageway of a portion of 
as-road is to be regulated and remetalled 
§ in. of broken Guernsey granite at an 
ted cost of 78/. The present York 
hg in parts of Berger-road is to be taken 
ffaced, and relaid, and the remainder of 
igging required to complete the pz 
footway is to be executed with art al 
and other repair works are to be carried 
t an estimated cost of 2107. - Tenders are 
inyited for renewing the wood-paving in 
ms of the ,carriageways of .Kingsland- 
Stamford-hill, and Victoria Park-road. 
haye been passed’ for ‘Messrs. “'G:” E. 
1 & Sons, Ltd., for alterations to Amherst 
High-strect, Kingsland. 

don.—The tender of Mr. H. Farrow has 
accepted, at’ 8587, in lieu of that of 
H. Elliott & Co., for execution of 
e and surface-water drainage’ works, 
nGreen-lane. The following plans :Have 
passed:—Mr. James Gibb, six shops, 
mee-street, Mill Hill; Messrs. Haymills 
ive shops, Montpelier-rise; the Kensin 


Mrechold Trust, four houses, 93 n- 
3 Mill Hill; Mr. R. Cracknell, four 
, Neeld-crescent, motor garage,’ Bren 
and four houses, Station-road; Mr. 


Waterman, forty houses, Leeside- 


Green; Mr. W. T. Streather, 


Ella Russell-gardens;. Mr. 
i four houses, “The Drive, 
rs Green; the Metropolitan Electrio 


age, The Hyde; 
ght houses, Hoop- 
Tennants, eleven 


vays, Ltd., omnibus ¢ 
. Edmonsons, Ltd., 
the Second Hampstea 
off Cunningham-road; the Co-partner- 
ennants, block of flats, Temple Fortune- 
the Hccle ical Commissioners, new 
Mf Finchley-road. The following plans 
een lodged:—Mr. F, W. Bristowe, six 
, The Drive, Golder’s Green; Mr. S. 
m, three houses, Blind-lane; Mr. R. 
tell; twenty houses, Neeld-crescent; the 
of Governors, additions at Mill Hill 


wey.—Application is to be made to the 
Government Board for sanction to 
-1,500/., for the erection of a temporary 
at Muswell-hill, and 9002. and 370. for 
il structural alterations at the North 
igay and Campsbourne Schools, respec- 
The tender of Mess: Fielding & 
of Gloucester, has been accepted, at 


for the supplying of slab-making 
lery. The tender of Mes: Rowley 
rs has been accepted for ma 


roads or the Highgate new dwellings 
bject to protective conditions, the 
intimated that they will be pre- 
to make up and take over a portion 
hurst-avenue, Crouch End. The follow- 
ans have been passed:—The Imperial 
ty Investment Company, six houses, 
on-road, Muswell-hill; Me Mattock 
sons, Gray’s Inn-road, alterations and 
ns to ‘‘ Hazelwood,” Stormont-road, 
ute; Messrs. White & White, 
Westfield-road, Hornsey, : 
‘lane; Mr. Frank Foster, Duke-street, 
i, W.C., bakery, Tottenham-lane. Plans 
een lodged by Mr. Oswald Archer, 101, 
Victoria-street, E.C., for a Salvation 
hall in Tottenham-lane; also by Messrs. 
; Samuel & Co., Ltd., Park-avenue 
for the erection of a bakehouse at the 
No. 94, High-street. 


—The following plans have been 
—Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., ten 
Arundel-gardens, also x _ houses, 


d-gardens;'-Messrs. Higgins & Thomer- 
wenty-nine “houses, Bletchworth-road: 
T. Dunn, eight houses, Abbotsford-road 
manton-road; Mr. <A. J. Darlaston, 
ons to skating rink E. H. Capon, 
ses, Perryman’s Farn 
jton.—The car: 
grove and a portion of the footway in 
ry New Park are to be repaired at 
ed costs of 1687. and 1120. respectively. 
ider of Mr. D. R. Paterson, 32, James- 
Camden Town, N.W., has been accepted 
|. for extending the joint main road 
the west side of a portion “of the 
m Cemet East Finchley. Several 
ity mains are to be extended at an 
ed cost of 330/. 
w.—During the 


September © quarter 
road repair wor to be carried 
certain carriageway ays in 
rough at an estimated cost of 3,621/. 
rough Surveyor has been directed to 
out, by direct employment of labour, 
and renewal works at the baths and 
uses at an estimated c: of 1177. Plans 
m passed for Mr. G. J. Anderson for 
jon of Nos, 59-61, Bow-lane. 

ey.—Application is to be made to the 
Government Board for sanction to 
1,3507. for the construction of an under: 


* India Dock-road and Burdett-road. 
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ground convenience at the junction of W 


sb 
i Electricity 
mains are to be extended in Cartwright-street. 
The tender of Messrs. Harris &. Wardrop, 
10-14, Wallwood-street, E., has been. accepted, 
at 353/., for the erection of a laboratory and 
offices at 43, Whitehorse-street, EH. 
Walthamstow.—The following 
been. approved :—Mr, F. 
and school; Church-hill; 


plans havo 
G._ Faunch, chapel 
the Prince’s Pavilion, 


Ltd., rebuilding’ premises, High-street; Mr. 
H. “H. Iles, twenty-one houses,’ Lyndhu 


road; Mr. KE, Barltrop 
avenue; Mr, 


nine ho » Evesham- 
hby, factory, Blackhors 
. Baker has lodged plans for 
the Pecwioe of thirty-two houses in Boundary- 
road. 

Wandsworth—The tender of Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co. has been accepted at 2,385/. fur 
carrying out the work of paving part of. the 
carriageway of Long-road, between the. kerb 
and the outer tramw. ails, with wood. ‘The 
price mentioned includes relaying the kerb and 
retopping the tar-paved footpath on ‘the 
southern side of the road. Subject to ihe 
consent of the London County Council, a gravel 
footpath is to be formed on Tooting Common 
alongside the road leading across the Common 
from the junction of Clareview-road and Furze- 
down-road to the Tooting Beco Asylum, at on 
estimated cost of 2907. The following plans 
have been passed :—Cubitt Concrete Construc- 
tion Company, factory, Bedford-road, Clapham 
South; Mes Waring & Gillow, additions 
Ackroydon, Prince’s-road, Southfield; Mes: 
Dent & Hellyer, Ltd., caretaker’s house, at 
Convert of the Sacred Heart, Putney Bridge- 
road, Southfield; British Land Company, Ltd., 
erection of bakehouse, etc., Mitcham-road, 
Tooting. 

Watjord.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to car out sewerage work at the Baryta 
Factory at an estimated cost of 5487, Sanction 
has been received from the Local Government 
Board to the borowing of 2,134. for the 
erection of a convenience in Church- 
The following plans have been passed 
W. Bryant, four villas, Euston-lane;. 3 ¢ 
King, Monmouth-road, six houses, Hagden- 
lane; North Watford Electric Cinema, Ltd. 
electric cinema, junction of St. Alban’s-road 
and Bedford-street; Baryta Company, Ltd., 
factory, Cassio Bridge Hstate. 


West Ham.—The production of artificial 
stone manufactured by the Council’s plant 
during the year ending March 31, 1912, 


amounted to 137,755 super. ft., the cost working 
out at 347d. per super. ft., as compared with 
60.711 and 3-94d. in the preceding year. The 
following plans have been passed':—Messrs. 
Venesta, Ltd., addition at Venesta Wharf, 
North Woolwich-road, Silvertown; Mr. A. 
Smith, conversion of chapel, Bridge-road, 
Stratford, into picture palace; Mr. J. M. H. 
Gladwell, motor garage, Chapel-strect, Strat- 
ford; Messrs. Reid Brothers, three houses, 
Upton-lane, Forest Gate, also surgery, etc., 
Barking-road, Plaistow; Mr. ©, Living, jun., 
warehouse, etc., Barking-road, Plaistow; Mr. 
C. J. Dawson, offices, ete., Cody-road, Canning 
Town; Messrs, Newman & Jacques, alterations 
to Nos. $93, 395, and 397, High-street, Strat- 


ford. The following plans have been lodged :— 
M Ward & Ward, cinematograph theatre, 


Green-street, Forest Gate; Mr. H. Cundy, cine- 
matograph theatre, Richmond-street, Plaistow; 
Mr. 0. J. Dav fish meal factory, Oxle’s 
Estate, Carpenter ad, Stratford. 
Wimbledon.—Subject to arrangements being 
made with the Surrey County Council for them 
to contribute towards the cost of the work, 
the tender of the Improved Wood Pavement 
Company, Lid., 26, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
has been accepted, ¢ Ol., for paving the 
margins of the c in Worple-road, 
Hill-road, The Br and a portion of 
Merton-road, with soft wood blocks. The offer 
of the Roadamant Company, Ltd., has been 
accepted, subject to the usual sanction, at 
825/., for paving the carriageway of a portion 
of High-street, with ‘ Roadamant.” The 
tenders of Messrs. E. & E. Iles, 54, North- 
road, Wimbledon, have been accepted, at 
1,295. and 705/., for making up portions of 
Langham-road and Grove-road, respective 
as have also the tenders of Mr. S. Lane, 
224, Cecil-road, Wimbledon, at 3907. 10s. and 


A14i., for making up Strathmore-road and a 


portion of Broadway-mews, respectively. The 
Borough Surveyor has prepared plans for 
widening and reconstructing Haydon’s-road at 
an estimated cost of 3,400/. Plans submitted 
by Mes B. A. Boyton, J..S. Brocklesby, 
and R. J. Thomson have been passed for the 
erection of four. houses in Cottenham Park- 
road, five in Wilton-grove, and for alterations 
and additions to Nos. 35, 36, and 37, The 
Broadway, _ respectively. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. R. A. Hinds for the erection 
of three shops in Coombe-lane, as have also 
plans by Mr. B. A. Boyton for four houses in 
Cottenham Park-road. 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


13,693 of 1911.—Thomas: William Twyford : 
Flushing valves, 

13,751 of  1911.—James Yate Johnson 
(Edward Joseph Bull): Hinges for door or 
window-frames, ; 

14,031 of 1911.—James Joseph Smith: Stone- 
cutting saws. 

14,155 ‘of 1911.—William 
Sash fasteners. 

15,113 of '1911.—William Chattaway: Means 
for manufacturing metal sections, such as floor 
plates, roof plates, and the like. 


Herbert Jarvis: 


20,219 of 1911.—Thomas. Hillier Pyke: 
Artificial stone. 
20,356 of 1911.—William Oates and Frank 


s or basins. 


Peto Barber: Water-closet pedesta 


20,854 of 1911.—Michael Ratomsk Barrel 
for holding cement and other materials. 
22,478 of 1911.—Samuel Sigler Wales: 


Closures for stove pipe openings. 

28,497 of 1911.—Walter Lucas: 
sewer -and like pipes. 

28,604. of 1911.—Otto 
open-air tennis-courts. 

1,332 of 1912.—Wilhelm Mittelmann : 
lating walls and ceilings. 

1,816 of 1912.—Frederick Malcolm Prockter : 
Joining or coupling of pipes % 

2,538 of 1912—James Joseph Smith: Stone- 
cutting saws. 

4,468 of 1912+—George Watson 


Open-air shelters for invalids. 


Joint fer 


Junak: Paving for 


Insu- 


Beattie: 


5,150 of 1912—Julius Tiedemann: Drain 
pipes. : 
: 7,803 of 1912.—Robert Green: Roofing. tiles. 


= 
SOME’ RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY;: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 12.—By Herpert Parry. & FERRIS. | 
Marshfield, Glos.—Harcombe and Pound Hill 
2 eat 


Farms, etc., 228 acres, f. ....... £6,013 
June 13,—By Escrirr & BARRELL, 
Holbeach, Lincs.—Freehold farm, 189 a. 0 r. 
39 11,250 
TLEY & ath F 
sey Farm, 183 a, 11 
ey Farm, 7,100 
By Satter, Sumeson, & Sons. 
Whinbergh, Norfolk.—Lodge Farm, ae 
SS pean ‘7 
Reymerston, Norfolk.—North Green Farm, ase 
etc., 8 a..2 7. 32 p., f. fo 7 
June 17.—By Escrirr & BARRELL. 3 
Braunston, Rutland.—Pasture land, 2 Ae 
12 p., f- and e. , 
Bee Rutland. 1,0€0 
June 18.—By Au PRESTON. 

Cretingham, Suffolk. — Cretingham Lodge are) 
Estate, 248 a. 2 r. 27 p., f.... 5, 
Earl Soham, Suffolk.—Chestnut Farm, 105 2 een 

Or. bp, f. .. ft 
The Rookery and 4 951 
By Hampron & Sons. 
Corfe Mullep, Dorset.—Mill and Whitehall nen 
Farms, ete., 87 acres, f. .. . 4,945 
June 19.—By Rumpart & Epwarps. 
St. Albans, Herts.—Westfields Estate, 122 a. aso 
Or. 6p. f 0 52 
June 20.—By James Srytes & WHITLOCK. 
Shawell, Leics.—Part of Cotesbach Estate, Hae 
461 acres, f 785 
By Wincu & Sons. 
Headcorn, Kent.—Hawkenbury Hall Farm: 5.200 
92a. 2 oa dt 2,2 
Staplehurst, Kent. 5 
Sayre Farms, 84 acres, f. +... 2,050 
By Rippon, Boswett, & Co. 
Musbury, Devon.—Mountfield and 4 a. 21.6 p-s sh 
dotees ct 2, 
June 22,—By H. W. & C. Spexman. 
Colton, Norfolk.—Old Hall rm, 207 a, 31. 1500) 


15 p., f. and ec. 
By Tuomas SANDERS. 
Chulmleigh, Devon.—Accommodation land, 
500.a., f. ... 
Fortescue Arms Hotel and 263 a 
une 25.—By Epmunp Buck & Sons. 
south Lynn, Norfolk.—Small holdings, i81.a. oe 
Or IL py... et ee 

By J. Kirrow & Sov. 

Otterham, Cornwall. — Agricultural estate, 


1,740 a. 3 r. 22 p., f. 20,042 
¢ 1,412 

—By Samuzt Anprep & Son. 
lk.—Ivy Cottage Farm, 730.3% | 4 
By Kemser. : 
Romford, Essex.—1, Vine-st. and four plots, f. 46 
land 2, Maple-st., f, w.r. 391... 420 
66 to 72 (even), Salisbury-rd., f. 680 

By Waters & RawLEnc 

Stockbridge, Hants—Pyles and Little Deans 


Ap, f... 


Farms, 519 a. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 

SOME RECENT SALES—continued on page 62. 
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‘or some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues, 


advertised in this number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii, 


[JULY 12, 191 


List of Competitions, Contracts, ete. 


Those with an asterisk (*) a 


Auction Sales, x2 


(Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do x 


pind themselves to accept 


the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages. clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will’ 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, iy 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those’ willing 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while eve 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


—a 


Apausr 6. — Cardiff. — Frire-station, — The 
Cardiff Corporation invite designs and estimates 
for p fire brigade station in Westgate-street. Mr 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, assessor. Particulars 
trom the ‘own Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. * 

AuGust 30. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
guineas, with medal, is offered for essay, on 
“The Lighting, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 
Room for a General Hospital.’’ Particulars froin 
the Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 
road, 8.W 

SEPTEMBER 1:—Goole.—MUuNIciPpAL O¥FICES.— 

Premiums 301. and 15]. Particulars from Mr. 
R. Tyson, Council Offices, Goole. 
% SEPTEMBER 9. -— Chorley. — ScHooL. — The 
Chorley Education Committee invite designs for 
Council school for ‘about 500 children. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

SepreMBeR 30.—Dublin.—University COLLEGE: 
New Buiprincs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. ‘I’. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 

Ocroper 1. — Ottawa. — Monument to Kina 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to ‘be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the. Public, Works 
Department, Ottawa. 

* OctoBER 29.—Glasgow.—D! 
ston or .MunicrpaL Burtpines.—The Glasgow 
Corporation. invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs:in) competition for the 
extension ofthe Municipal. buildings. Fiye will 
tbe selected to submit complete drawings in | 
competition. See advertisement in this i 
for further particulars. 

% OcropeR 31.—Huddersfield._Town Puan- 
NING.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the “Huddersfield: Corporation invils 
designs for the laying-out. of. certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. See advertisement in this isswe for 
further_particulars. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in:‘‘ Competition News,’ December 1, page 635. 

No Date. — Warrington. — ScuooL, — ‘The 
Warrington Education Committee invite com- 
petitive plans for the erection of a public 
elementary school. See- advertisement in issue 
of February 16 for further particulars. 


Ns FOR EXTEN- 


Contracts, . 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
naragraph the latest date when the tender, or 
the names: of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 


Juty 12.—Carlow.—Room, rrc.—Erection of a 
directors’ board-room, secretary’s office, lavator: 
etc., at the Carlow Gas Company’s premise: 
Montgomery-street, Carlow. Mr. J. Nichol- 
son, secretary, Board-rcom, Carlow. 

JuLy 12.—Denbigh.—A.rrrations —For altera- 
tions at, the Salem Wesleyan Chapel,» Denbigh. 
Blan and_ specification with’ Mr. John Roberts, 
‘ailway Stores, Denbigh. t 

JULY 13.— Killough. — Hous ETC. — 

Governors of’ Charles Sheils’ Institution, 
Jough, Co.. Down, invite tenders forthe erec- 
tion of ‘a ‘block of houses;-water tower engine, 
and pump-house, etc., adjacent to the pr 
houses. Plans and specification with ‘ 
Young & Mackenzie, Scottish Provident-build- 
ings, and quantities from: Mr. S. C. 
etn ie Building Surveyor, Belfast, on depesit 
of 21. 2s. 
Juty., 15.—Aberdeen.—Attrrations:—For the 
alterations on gardener’s cottage at Stoneywood 
Hou Plans, and, specifications with Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, civil engineers and architects, 
16. Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 

JULY 15. thy.—Houses.~-Erection of twenty- 
one working-class housés. Plans and specitica- 
tions by Mr. James F. Reade. A.M.Inst.C.E., the 
Council’s. Architect, 28, Barronstrand-street, 
Waterford. 

uty 165. 


Barnet. — ADDITIONS, ETC. — For 
alterations and additions at the Brunswick Park 
Cow Council School, East Barnet. Drawings, 
specification, agreement, etc., at the County Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Hatfield. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

JuLy 15,—Coxley.—Room, rrc.—¥rection of a 
new cloakroom, alterations, e at the Coxley 
Gouncil School, near Wells. Plans and_ spec 
fication with the architects, Messrs. Samson 
& Coulthurst, 51, High-street, Bridgwater. 


JuLy 16.—Coventry.—SHop, trc.—Erection of 
shoeing and repair_shop at sewage pumping- 
station, Whitley. Drawings, general , stipula- 
tions, and conditions of contract seen, and forms 
of tender and quantities from Mr. J. BE. 
Swindlehurst, City Engineer and Surveyor, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Juty. 16,—Crosshaven.—Corracr.—For _ the 
building of a lightkeeper’s cottage near Weaver’s 
Point, Cresshaven. Plan, specification, and 
form of tender at the Harbour Engineer's Office, 
Custom House-street, Cork 


JULY 16,—Leeds.—Dwettincs.—Erection of 
two. dwellings in Esmond-terrace, Armley, 
Leeds. Specification and drawings seen,. and 


forms of tender, with quantities, from Mr, W. T. 
Lancashire, City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 
Leeds: 

JuLy 16.—London.—Excnance.—Erection of 
the Museum ‘Telephone Exchange. Drawings, 


form of contract 
Carlisle-place, London, S.W. Quantities and 
forms of.tender at H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s- 
gate, London, S.W., on depo: 8. 

* JULY 17. Brentford. — Ext 
Launpry.—The Brentford Guardians invite 
tenders for additions and alterations at laundry 
of Workhouse. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Jury 17,— Bury. — ALTerations 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway. invite tenders 
for alterations .to the grain warehouse at 
Knowsley-;street Goods Yard, Bury. Plans seen, 
and quantities and specification at the Engineer’s 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

% JULY 17.—Fulham.—ReEpairs 
TIons.—The Fulham B.C. invite 
repairs to economiser-house, and sinking two 
additional piers for foundations. See advertise- 
ment in this ue for further particulars. 

* JuLy 17.—Kingston-on-Thames.—CuHIMNEY- 
SHAFT AND Roor: The Kingston Guardians in 
vite tenders for repairs to chimney-shaft and 
roofs. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Juty 17.—London.—Buocxs.—-Erection of ward 
blocks at Workhouse and Infirmary, Acton- 
lane, Willesden, N.W. Designs, specifications, 
and general conditions of contract by architect, 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F'.R.I.B.A. Specifications 
and drawings, and quan and form of tender 
with the Guardians’ Surveyors, Messrs. North- 
croft, Neighbour, & Nicholson, of 338, Birkbeck 
Ut gcusra pers, Chancery-lane, W.C. Deposit 


The Lan- 


AND Founpa- 
tenders for 


Juty 17.—London.—DrMoririon.—The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
demolishing old boiler-house. chimney-shaft. and 
other, buildings at the North-Eastern Fever 
Hospital, St. Ann’s-road, Tottenham, N. {Draw- 
ings and_specifications. by Mr W. T. Hatch, 
M.Inst.C.E.. M.I.Mech.B.. Engineer-in-Chief, at 


the Office of the Board, Embankment, H.C., on» 


deposit of 11. 

JULY 18.—Bangor.—Inrreary. 
tion of a new infirmary at Bangor. ‘Plans and 
specifications, by the Guardians’ Architect. Mr. 
F_ Bellis. Bangor. at the Unien or Architect’s 
offices. Deposit of 51. 5s. to Mr. R. Benjamin 
Evans, Clerk, Union Offices, Bangor. 

duty 18.—Barrow-in-Turness.—ALTERATIONS. 
For alterations to St. George’s School, Barrow- 
in-Furness. Plans seen, and! auontities from 


Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, A.R.I.B.A., Barrow- 
in-Furness. 


For the erec- 


JuLy 18.—Glenarift. Erection of 
new schools at “ The Ba sviff. Plans and 
snecification with Mr. ©. J. O’Neill, architect, 
Ballycastle. 


JULY  18.—Tlanelly.—Appitions.—For | addi- 

tions and ‘alterations to Moriah Chapel. Plans 
end specifications. ete., with the architect, Mr. 
J. Evans. C.B., 47, Stepney-street, Llanelly: 

JuLy 18.—Penygrai ENGINE-HOUSE, ETC.— 
The Penygraig Industrial Co-operative Scciety, 
Lid., invite, tenders for preposed..new- stable 
accommedation tind engine-houre, at rear of 
Blaenlae-ctreet. Penygraig. , Plans and_specifica- 
tions with..Mr. Fredk. Lewis, architect and 
engineer, National-chambers, Penygraig. 

Jury 19.--Cardiff.—Sueiter.—For_ erection ‘of 
a, ferro-conerete boat shelter at the Roath Park. 
Specification. drawings, and ~form_ of_ tender 
from the City Engineer, Mr. W. Harpur, 
Milnst.C.E., City Hall, Cardiff. 
19.—Ebbw Vale. 
thirty-eight semi-detached 


For works to 
and for the 


completion of nine partly-erected houses in one 


terrace. Also for making-up. accommedation 
roads at Badminton-grove, Ebhw Vale. for the 
Blaen Ebbw: Ruilding Club. Plans end-specifi- 
cations with 1 Wm. Harris & Son, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Bank-chambers Bargoed, 
and 58, Commercial-street, Tredegar, Mon. 


Juny 19.—Embleton.—-FountTamn.—For « 
of a fountain at_Embleton, Northumberli 
a King George V. Coronation memorial, 
ings and specification with Mr. G. Reavel 
A.R.I.B:A,, Lloyd’s Bank-chambers, Aln 

JuLy 22.—Blackwood.—Housrs. —Eree 
ten or more semi-detached houses in Wo 
road, Blackwood, Mon., for the ‘Trustees 
Woodbine Building Club: (No. °3). Pla 
specifications with Messrs..W. Morgan L 
Walters, architects and surveyors, Ponty; 

JULY 22. — Evesham. — ALTERATIONS. 
alterations and additions to road for 
cottage,-at the corner of Avon-street am 
Close, Evesham. Specification and plan ¥ 
Borough Surveyor, ‘own Hall, Evesham. 
x* JULY 22,—Orsell.—ALreraTions.—Lhe 
Guardians invite tenders for alterations 
Union .Offices. See advertisement in thi 
for further particulars. 


JULY 22,.—wyrone.—ScHoots.-—-Erection 
and female schools, at Moortown, 


‘lyrone, Plans and specifications at Pi 
House, Arboe. 

JULY . 23.—Berwick-on-Tweed.—Rese 
Construction of a service reservoir. §] 
tions, quantities, and forms of tender fr 
Robert Dickinson, Borough Surveyor, 
Green, Berwick-upon-T'weed. Deposit off 
%* JULY 23.—West Norwcod.—Dwarr W 
RAILrn ‘The Lambeth Guardians iny: 
ders for erection of dwarf walling and ir 
ings at the Home for Aged Poor, Eld 
West Norwood, S.H. See advertisement 
issue for further particulars. 

JuLy 24.—Belper.—Suep, trc.—The } 
Railway invites tenders for the erection ol 
shed. and offices in brick at Belper. Pla 
specifications seen, quantities, and partie 
the Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 
_JULY 24.—Roose.—Extension.—F or an 
sion of the Workhouse at Roose. Plans 
eae and form of contract at the office 


‘ _Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., Cornwall 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


Jury 25,—Rainhill.—Corraces.—Eree! 
two cottages at Asylum. Drawings and i 
tion at the Engineer’s Office. Quantitic 


Mr. James Gornall, Clerk and Steward, 
Office, Rainhill Asylum. 

* JULY 26.—Brighton.—ALrrrarions, 
TIONS, ETC.—The Asylum Visiting Commi 
vite, tende for carrying out i 
additions to ward No. 6, and fo 
walls and other work to airing 
advertisement in this issue for 
particulars. 


* JULY 2 
The Surbiton U.D.C, invite tenders for t 
tion of power-station, destructor-hous 
See advertisement in’ this issue for 
particulars. 

JULy 29. — Dundee. — ELWORK, , EF 


mason and structural steelwork of new 
college, Dundee.’ Quantities from the ai 
Mr. TT. M. Cappon, F.R.1:B.A., 32, Ban 
Dundee, on deposit of 11. 1s 

Juty 31.—S8t.' Helens.—Liprary,— 
and completion of a public library, with 
tingent works, at the south-west 6: 
Thatto Heath Park. Drawings seen, a 
ditions of contract, specifications, and qu 


with form! of tender, from Mr, Arti 
Bradley, M.Inst.C.E., Borcugh 5 
Deposit of 2. 

JuLy 31. — Wednesbury. — AppitIon: 


alterations and additions'tc the ‘public bi 
municipal offices: _Quiantities, i 
form- of tender from Mes 
M.S.A., A.R.C.A., archit Lower Hig 
Wednesbury.- Deposit of 81. 3s. 

AuGust 7. — Penrhiwceiber. — Repul 
For the ‘rebuilding of business -pren 
Rheola-street, Penrhiwceiber, for thi 
thiweeiber Co-operative Society, Lid. Pl 


specification seen, and quantities fre 
Philip .J. Jones, | architect, Chure 
Pontypridd, on deposit of 2l. 2s, 

No ‘Date,—Beccles.—Snors.for ere 


new shops, with showrooms, 
making, and stock rooms 
ing Men’s Co-operative A 
of 10s. Mr. A. Pells, 
ud, Beccles. 

No Date.—Bradford.—Anppitions.—Ko 
struction of and additions to warehouse 
and Blythe streets, Bradford. Messrs. 
Robinson & Sons, architects and surve 
Cheapside. 

No Datr.—Darlington.—Rooms 
surgeon’s and dentist's rooms in Crow 
Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, .FF.R.I.B.A 
tects, Feethams, Darlington. 


millinery 
for the Becele 
ociation, Ltd. 
F.S.L.,” arehit 


‘Bre 


f 
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BUILDING—continued, 


anes of those willing to submit 
ibe sent in, 


ition and! rebuilding of Nos. 1 
istreet, Exeter, Mr, J. Archibald 
R.LB.A. architect’ and 


tities, on deposit, of 11. 1s., 
ris, M.S. architect and- surveyor, 
bers, Mold. 


Date.—Exeter.—Renvitpinc.—For 
189 andes 140; 


, dato given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
tenders, 


the 


Lucas, 


surveyor, 
49, High-street, Exeter. 


Ruthin..ScHoorkoom, erc.—For 
nection of a schoolroom, with kitchen, etc:, 
e Pendref Congregational Chapel, Ruthin. 

from Mr. F. A. 


Earl- 


o Date.—Southall.—Baxery anp STABLES.— 


ers wishing to tender for 


erection of 


y and stables should send their name to 


rehitect’s De panier Co-operative 
Society, Litdi,:1, Balloon 
advertisement in this: i 
sulars. 
Date.—Towyn.—Repairs,—F or 

at Brynerug. Council School, near 
fication and particulars from the 
tects, Mess: vehaEs ae Howard 
\., Plas Ynys, Borth, 4 


for 


sue 


h at Heathery Cleugh, We: 
from Messrs. Clark & 


B.A., architects, Feethams, 


Whole- 


treet, Manchester. 


further 


repairs, 


"Lowy: 
County 
Jones, 


BS oreiohente Carita ae of 
ahead. 
Moscrop, 
Darlington. 


GINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


y 15.—Whitley Bay.—GarDEns, 


ET¢.—For 


ruction of Windsor Gardens, Hast End, and 


ruction of back 


s and Bideford Gardens. 


tr from Mr. A. J. Rousell. A 
founcil’s Surveyor, Council Off 


street between Ilfracombe 
Plans 
ations seen, and-quantities and. forms of 
{.Inst.C.E., 
Whitley 


and 


¥ 16:—Nuneaton.—Pump.—For the © erec- 
at the electricity works of one. electrically- 
1, turbine type, boiler-fed pump, with pipe- 


Valves, and accessories. 
ng from Mr. S. Cameron Gibson, 
rical Engineer, Electricity 
. Deposit of 1. 1s. 

y 17.—Dartford.—Hearina. 


The 


Specification and 
Borough 
Works, 


Nun- 


Metro- 


n Asylums Board invite tenders for heating 


ot and cold water supply alterations 
existing blocks at Long Reach 
ital, near Dartford, Kent. Drawin: 
ications, prepared_by Mr, W._T. 

it.C.E., 
fice of the Board, 
on deposit of 11 

¥ 19.—Dublin. 


Embankment, 


in cer- 


Small-pox 


gs and 
Hatch, 


M.I.Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chief, ‘at - 
London, 


‘Ligutinc.—For the elec- 


ighting of Fitzgibbon-street. police barracks 


tation, Dublin. 
ffice of Mr. H. Williams, 
iblic Works, Dublin. 


¥ 20.—Glasgow.— ENGINE, ETc.—For 


Plans and_ specification at 
Secretary, Office 


the in- 


tion, of electric lighting engine,and dynamo 


rawford-street. and. Haghill 


|. Information and_ drawings 


refuse-disposal 
with 


Mr. 


'. Lackie, Electrical Engineer, 75, Waterloo- 


, Glas 


gow. 


¥ 22.—Northampton.—Bripcr.—For 
ary and other works required in the widen- 


f the south bridge over the River Nene in 


arched spans. 


quantities, and forms of tender from Mr. 
1 Fidler, M,Inst. Borough Engineer 
lurveyor, Guildhall, Northampton. Deposit 


politan A 
on of a glazed roof. See 
ssue for further particulars. 


‘Plans seen and specifica- 


- Dartford. — Guazep Roor.—The 
ums Board invite tenders for 
advertisement in 


¥ 24.—Swinton.—Dam Wat..—For the con- 


jon of a dam wall. 
mder from Mr. Entwisle, 
il Offices, Swinton, Manchester. 
¥ 25.—Bexhill.—Apron.—For 


apron to sea wall. Plans seen, and 


Particulars and form 
Surveyor, 


construction 


specifi- 


l, quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 


e Ball, 


, Town Hall, on deposit of 11. 1s. 


Y 25.—Valletta.—DesTRucToR.—F'or 


Assoc:M.Inst.C.E., Borough 


Sur- 


pro- 


z a refuse destructor for the Central Hos- 
for the Receiver-General and.Director of 


acts, Valetta. 
ications, etc., 
olonies, Whitehall-gardens, London. 
¥ 26.—Rhondda.—WatL.—For the 


Deposit of 101. 


Particulars, 
from the Crown Agents for 


recon- 


jon of mountain retaining-wall at Coedcae- 


Trehafod. 
orms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s. 


Plans and specifications »seen, 


. from 


the 


TEE BUM D EI, 


AvGus? 12,—Widnes.—Lock.—For construc- 
tion of a new lock entrance leading from the 
Widnes West Bank Dock into the River Mersey, 
Specification and contract drawings, with quan- 
titles and form of tender, from the ‘lrustees, 
Ditton-road-chambers, Widnes. Deposit of 51. 
Consulting engineer ee the work, Mr. T...R. 
Wilton, A.M.Inst,.C.E 18, Westminster- 
chambers, 1, Grossialiestreet Liverpool. 

AuGust © 15.~-Raipur.—KeseRvoIR.—'or 
structing Maramsilli Resery Raipur District, 
Central Provinces, India, sixteen miles from the 
Dhamtari . Station, Bengal-Nagpu r Railway. 
Particulars from Mr, P. Davis ecutive’ En- 
gineer, Mahanadi Headworks: Division; Raipur. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 
etc. 

Juty 15.—Bradford.—Parntinc.—For painting 
and decorating the Girlington Baptist Chapel, 
Bradford. uO and particulars from 
Mr. Rawnsley, 44, Washington-street, Girlington. 

15 


con- 


Ju 5. Chatham. PAINTING, E For 
painting, etc., the interior of St. Mary’s Boys’ 
School, | Cross-street, Chatham. Particulars, 


specification, and form of tender at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chatham. 


JuLy 15.—Dorchester.—PamtinG.—For paint- 
ing, limewashing, and repairing at the Dor- 
chester Church ot England schools. Particulars 
and forms of tender from Mr. . O. Lock, 
Secretary to Managers, 24, High West-street, 
Dorchester. 

JuLy 15. — Gravesend. — Paintinc.—For re- 


decorating sundry schools. Specifications at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

Juty 15.—Lockwood.—Paintinc.—For painting 
‘the greenhouses, etc., at Beaumont Park and 
“Woodfield.” Lockwood. Specifications and 
general conditions seen, and quantities and forms 
of tender from Mr. K. F. CET as M.Inst. 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street, 
Huddersfield. 

JULY 16.—Eton.—Drats.—For 40 fathoms of 
best Biveansn atte déals and batten ends. Mr. 
H. C. Barrett, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Slows, Bucks, 

Jury 16.—eeds.—ParntinG.—For painting tho 


bridges over the River Aire, known as the South 
A.ccommodation-road, Crown Point, and Leeds 
idges. Specification seen, and form of 
tender from Mr. W, 'T. ‘Lanca shire, City 
Engineer, SCG HeLa Leeds 

JULY Kingston-on-Thames.—PaInTInG 
AND Bie —The Kingston Guardians’ invite 
tenders for repairs and painting at the Work- 


hyase.. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
Juty 20.—Canterbury.—PaintInG.—For  ex- 


ternal and internal painting at the school build- 
ings, and the master’s house in St. ene s-place. 
C. 


Particulars from Mr. A. Turley, A.M.I 

tity Surveyor, City Surveyor’s O . Guildhall: 
street. 

JULy 20.—Stockport.—PaintinG.—For paint- 
ing the exterior of the Town Hall. General con- 
ditions seen, and_ specification, .with form of 


tender, from’ Mr. John Atkinson; A.M-Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town’ Hall, Stockport. 

JULY 22.—Hinckley.—ParntinG.—For painting 
the interior of the cast-iron tank of the water- 
tower. Specifications and conditions of contract 
seen, and tender forms from Mr. E. H. Crump, 


A.M\Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Hinckley. 
* JULY 23.—Edmonton.—PaintiInG, Etc.—The 


Guardians of the Strand Union invite tenders 
for painting, cleaning, ete. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


Jury 24.—Canterbury.—PAintInG, ETc.—For 
painting, distempering, etc., at the City Guild- 
ha. Particulars from Mr. A, GC, Turley, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, City Surveyor’s 


Guildhall-street, Canterbury. 

JULY 24,—Manchester.—PAamntING.—For paint- 
ing the Art Gallery, Mosley-street, and plastering 
and painting warehouse in George-street. Speci- 
fications from the City Architect, Town Hall, on 
deposit of 10s, 6d. 

JULY 24.—Upper Edmonton.—Paintinc.— 
The Edmonton Guardians invite tenders for in- 
side painting of Infirmary, 77, Bridport-road, 
Upper Edmonton. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

%* JULY 24.—Various.—PaInrInG.—The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for c 
ing, painting, and repairs at several insti 
tions. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Dats. — Aberangell. — Paintin 
painter’s work at Aberangell Council S 
Specification and particulars from the County 
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No _Dare.—Blaenau  Festiniog.—ParnTIna, 
Erc,—For painter's work at Glanypwll Council 
School, Blaenau Festiniog, Specification and 
particulars from the County Architects, Messrs. 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.8.A., Plas Ynys, 
Borth,. 8.0. 

No Dare.—Blaenau  Festiniog.—Paintin 
stc.—For painter's work at the Slate Quarri 
s’ Coancil School, Blaenay estiniog. .. Spec 
fication and particulars from the Count rel 
tects, Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones 
Plas Ynys, Borth, $.0. 

No Dare.—Blaenau . Festiniog.—PantInG.— 
For painter's work at the Higher Mlementary 
School, Blaenau Festiniog. Specifications and 
particulars from the County Architects, Messr 
Deakin & Howard Jones,-M:S.A., Plas: Ynys, 
Borth, 8.0. 

No Dare, Brithdir. Parntina. 
painter’s work at Brithdir Council School, near 
Dolgelley. Specification and particulars from 
the County Architects, Messrs. Deakin & Howard 
Jones, M.S.A., Plas’ Ynys, Borth, 9.0. 

No Dats. — Gorris. Parnvinc, Etc. — For 
painter’s and build. work at  Corris 
Council School. Specification and particulars 
from the County Architects, Messrs. Deakin & 
Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys; ~“Borth, $.O. 

No Date.—Dinas Mawddwy.—Parinting.—lor 
painter's work ‘at’ Dinas Mawddwy | Council 
School. Specification and particulars from the 
County Architects, Messrs: Deakin & Howard 
Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, S.0. 

No DatE.— "Festiniog.— PAINTING, 
painter’s work and plumber’s work at the 
Festiniog Council schoolmaster’s house. Speci- 
fications and particulars from the County Archi- 


For 


Er¢c.—For 


tects, Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., 
Plas Ynys, Borth, 8.0. 
No Dare.—Lincoln.—Painting.—For the in- 


schools ‘during 


ternal colouring and painting ‘of 
the midsummer holidays. :Specifica 
forms of.tender. from Mr. R.\;C. Minton, 
tary for Education, Corporation Offices, lincoln. 
No Dare, — Merioneth. —: Painting. — For 
painte work at. Trawsfynydd Council school- 
master’s house. Specificat particulars 
from the County Architects, sts. Deakin & 
Howard: Jones, M:S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, S.0. 


nm and 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Juty 15.—Shilton.—- Wati.—For building about 
80 ft. 1 in. of front boundary wall, fixing 140 yds 
of W.I. fencing; and making feotpaths for the 
proposed cemetery at Shilton. Plans and. speci- 
fications from the architect, Mr. Douglas Payne, 
25, Burges, Coventry. 


JULY _17.—Dundee.—Set1s.—For: supply © of 
400 tons causeway: setts, for the Harbour 
‘Trustees 1d s Hannay Thompson, 
M. Inst. .,. M.Se.,’ General Manager and 
Engineer, General Manager and: Enginecer’s 
Office, Dundee. 

* JULY 20. —Farningham. — Drarnace.—The 


Kent Education Committee ‘invite , tenders’ for 
execution of certain drainage work. See’ adver- 
tisement in this isue for further particula: 

JULY. .22.-St. Annes-on-Sea.—Srkeers.—For 
the making-up_ of street Plans and specifica- 
tions ‘seen, and quantities and forms of .tender 
from the Surveyor, Council Offices, St. Annes-on- 
the-Sea. 

JuLy 23.—Ealing.—Roaps.—For the making- 
up of private gardens, Warwick-place, and back 
of the West Blérs Estate. Drawings and 
ation seen, and forms of tender, with 
quantities and particulars, from Mr, Gharles 
Jones, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Ealing, W., on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

JuLy 23.—London.—Roaps.—For eewering, 
levelling, paving, metalling, kerbing, channel- 
ling, and making good passage at rear of Royal- 
parade, Colney Hatch-lane, and back way by 
Wightman-road, leading to Denmark-road, 
Hornsey. Forms of tender, etc., and particulars 
from Mr. BE. J. Lovegrove, Borough Nngineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate, 

Juty 23.—Neath.—Granite.—For | the- supply 

of granite or syenite, and, limestone metalling. 
Specification and form of-tender from Mr. D. M. 
Jenkins, Borough Engineer, Neath. 
* JULY 24._Hampstead. SINKS. 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for pro- 
viding and_ filling- up| bed-pan and other sinks. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JULY. \29.—Chester-le-Street.—Roap.—For the 
construction of a new road between Roper’s-lane, 
Chester-. i Street, and Scorer’s-lane, near Tinkler 


The. Metro- 


V. J. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor, Cotincil Architects. Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, Hous Ayton, Highway Surveyor, 
s, Pentre, Rhondda. M.S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, S.0. Chester- lesireer Deposit of 31, 
¥Y 26.—Uxbridge.—Bripce.—For construc- No _ Dare.—Blaenau Festiniog. —PAIntInG, Juby 29.—Goole.—Drana For the ‘con- 
of a new brick and steel bridge over. the ETC.—For painter’s and plumber’s work at the struction of a main drainage scheme, Plans and 
Frays at Rabb’s Mill, Uxbridge, Middle- Slate Quarries Infants’ Council School, Blaenaw — specifications by Messrs. J. Taylor, Sons, & 
Plans and specifications with the Council’s | Festiniog. Specification ‘and particulars from Santo Crimp, civil engineers, Caxton House, 
yor, Mr. W. L. Eves, F.R.1.B.A., 54, High- Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas. Westminster, S.W | Deposit of 51. to the Clerk 
, Uxbridge. Ynys, Borth, $.0. : to the Goole U.D 
ust 6.—Newport.—-BRipGE.—Reconstruc- No Dare.—Blaenau_ Festiniog.—Parnt1nc, * JULY 31. eoeammeraatlea ->PAvInG,  Erc.— 
of Chepstow-road Bridge, Newport, Mion, 27C.—For painter’s work at the Slate Quarries The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for 
Biel apecification’ econ, sand: formal of joys’ Council School, Blaenau Festiniog. Speci-.. making-up and paving carriageway and footways. 
r and quantities from. {the Engineer at fication and particulars from Messrs. Deakin & See advertisement in this issue for. turther 
Mbton Station. London Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, §$.0. _. particulars, 
Public Appointment 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. — | Salary. sep et 


EE BUILDING INSPECTORS wossssssesessseeveees 


Bradford Corporation 


1201. per annum, iiisssis 


to be in 
| 
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THE BUILDER. 


Huction Sales. 


[JULY 12, 191: 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered, 


*FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, MIDDLESEX—At the Mart . . 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, NORBURY—At King William iv. Hotel, ‘Norbury 

*FREEHOLD CEMENT WORKS SITE & CLAY ISLAND—At Bull Hotel, Rochester, Kent 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, SIDCUP—At the Mart 
*MACHINERY, PLANT, FREEHOLD HOUSE—Wareh: 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, POTTERS BAR—At the Mart. 


S. Walker & Son . 
E. Evans & Sons | 
Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & (: 
Daniel Watney & Sons 
J. Baker, Cook, & Stand 
Elliott, Son, & Boyton ... 


Q 
ite] 


SOME RECENT SALES—continued from page 59. 
By Kivett & Harars. 
Panecrasweek, Deyon.—Stucley Es 
acres, f. . 
June 27.—By Hatt, Parn, & Gopsmiru. 
Farlington, Hants. ‘arlington and Loy 


te, 2,350 
£31,875 


‘Farlington Farm 10,000 
Bedhampton, Hants. 
etc., 318 acres, f. 10,251 
By_W. Sarispury ye “Hae 
Clay:ton-le-. *Dalé, Lanes.—Part of De Tabley 
Estate, 620 acres, f. 23,372 
Chief rents 1761.78.74 4,375 
By G. B. Hituiarp & Son 
Wickham St. Paul’s, Es: —Wickham Hall 
Estate, 474 0. 0 r. 28 p., 10,44) 


By James Torpunt 
Ingleton, Durham.—Hill Side and Dow Halen 

Farm, 327 acres, f. 4,300 
Stirtforth, Yorks.—Thorsgill Farm, 90a. 2. 


82 p., f. 8,350 
Romalaigink, ‘Yorks,—How Gill Grange and Tin 
Ten Farms, 412 acres, f. 4,760 
By W. Arxorr ‘& Son. 
Ufford, Suffolk,—Hilt Farm, 36 a. 2r, 12 p., f. 
and c, ... 570 
Chars sfield, Suffolk, — Brook Farm, ete. 
97 acres, f. 2,149 
June 28. 
Finedon, N “thant Saiedon: Hall “state, 
1,565 acres, 46,212 
By G. B. Hitriarp & Son. 
DOT Des 34 and 35, Broomfield d., 
cs 555, 
Wost Hanhingfield, Essex.—Gay Bowers Farm, 
8a, 1r. 12 p., Bicaters 470 
By Wuirron & Larne. 
Shohrooke, Devon.—Yendacott Manor aia, 
359.a. 2 1, 39 p., 11,100 
Tune 2 y IRELAND. 
Aylsham, Norfolk.—The Belt, 250a.2r. 3p. 
‘i and.o. .:. 9,560 
Banningham, Norfolk,—Farm, 45a. 2 
and ¢. ee 1,500 
Contractions uséa wm Chese lst. Tur freenuie 
eround-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


{proved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for ren* + 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ut, for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent, 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h; for beérhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; s, for shops; ct. for courte 


SS ees 
TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE,.—AMN communications with respect to literary 
and artistie matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 

iness matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

‘The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

‘All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

‘Any comission to a contributor to write’ an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—lIllustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important/architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not: 


——---——__ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a. fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £s.d. 
Best Stocks........... 114 vu 
Picked Stocks for Facings 210 0 


BRICKS, &c. (Continued). 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£5. d. £5, d. 
Flettons............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Red . 312 0 Do, Bullnose.. 400 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 13 17 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 11 7 6 Binds) pecs 1717.6 

Headers............1017 6 , Two Sides and 

Quoins,Bullnose, one End .. 1817 6 
and 4iin, Flats 1417 6 Splays& Squints 16 7 6 


D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand ... 


d, 
fe 2 per yard, delivered. 


‘Thames Ballast ..... ” 
Best Portland Cement... 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 


Norze—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 

Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s, 0d. per yard delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Bata Sronzs—delivered on road waggons, 8. d. 

Paddington Depét... 1 7% 

Do. do. delivered on rot 
Depot... testes 1 9% 
PortLanpd Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf .......... enegaranses fa 

White Basebed, delivered ‘on, “Youd waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. easecenareneoseaneeey: 44 

Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depots 
8. d. 
Ancaster in block: Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .... Freestoue .. 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone . 
blocks .. 24 ‘Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill Stone ... ae 2S 
DOCKS ..ssessee 


Yor ees Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep6t. s. v4 
Sopp random blocks . crosses 2 LI 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at ‘Railway Depdt. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.). 
3 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
3 in. to 2} in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
Thin, to 2 in, ditto, ditto.sssssesenes 
Harp Yorx— 
' — Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at allay) Depdt. 
Scappled random blocks La 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered ai 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


SUPEL.) asec 8 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto i) 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 2 
Qin, self-faced random flags sss 5 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Tey, Depot. 
£5. d. £5. a. 
20 x 10 “pest: blue 20 10bestEur’ka 
13 6 unfading green ia 17 6 
6 20x12 ditto 76 
18x10 ditto 0 
0 0 
0 
0 green ... 6 
18x10 ditto 6 
6 16x8 ditto... 6 
6 
TILES, 
At Bailway Depdt. 
8. de 8. dy 

Best plain red pees, Best ‘* Hartshill”” 
ing (per 1000) ...... 0 brand, plain sand- 

and Vaiiey faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
ieee doz.).... 3 a pressed (per 

Late roseley (per 6 

oa 50 0 De, - Ornainental(per 

De, Omar 000) 47 6 

000) 52 6 ron) hp 40 
lp Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
4-0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Beds or Brindle 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) .....4.4... 42 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

0. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 

60 0 Hip (per doz)... 4 
Hip (pe 40 Valley(per ey ) 3 
ley(perdoz.) 3 0 


Qoo O 


WwooD. 


Buritpine Woop, At per stand 
Deals: best 3in, by 1lin, and 4in, A s. d. 4 
by 9 in. and Lin. 0 
Deal: st 3 by 9 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8in.,and3in, by7in,and8in, 1110 0 .., 1] 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 0 


Deals: seconds ., 


Battens: seconds 0 
2 in. by in. and 2 in, by 6 Oa 
2in, by 44in, and2in, by5in, 900.4, J 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1} in, by 7 in...... +» 010. 0 mor 
bat 
EiDsieesecsssovansopesecse sere 1.0 0 


Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load o 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 ved 
Seconds . 
Small timbe! 
Small timber (6 in. ie 8 in, 
Swedish balks .. 

Pitch-pine timber 


Jomers’ Woop. 
WD Sea: first yellow deals, 


Cy 
on 
enoace 


by 9 in. 18 
Battens,2hin, and 3i by 7 in, 14 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in, and 9 in... 
Battens,2}in.and 3 in, 
Petersburg: first yellow dealey 


Third yellow deals, 8in.by 1lin. 13 10 
Do, 3 in, by 9 
Battens ..... 

White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3in, byllin. 15 0 
a A 3 in by in. 14 0 
Battens ....... 1110 
Second white deals, Sin, by 1ii 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Loge—" 

Heep per ft. cube 
Watt Oak oes. per ft. cube 
Dry. eye ueoe Oak, per ft. sup. as 


Oo moccococooooooe OSoSoSooS O00 CO COOCoO 


coo Ob SBE 


CO H © CS ONY BOOCO 
an 
2S oO 
& 


fin. « 
Dry. Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
‘basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .., 
Dry Walnut, ‘American, per im 
super. as ‘inch 
Teak, per load....... 
American Whitewood pants, 
per ft, cube .... 


Prepared Flooring, ete.— 
1in. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 


ms 
oa Ss 


o 2S So o Oo 


lin. oye 7 in, yellow, planed ‘and 
matched wadeeseadoern 0 
ltin. py ie in, yellow, planed and 
mate os 0 
lin, ie 7i in, White, “planed ‘and 
shot... 0 
lin. by ‘Fin, white, planed and 
matched, 6 
tin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. + 015 0 we 
0 
0 
, 


Zin, by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 
lin, by 7 in, ” ” 
in. by 7 in. white » » 

lin, by 7 in. 012 on 
6 in, at 6d. to od. per square less than i 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 


In London, or‘ 

Bailway Vans, 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. 
sections 710 
Compound 
sections . 
Steel Compoun: 
Angles, Tees, and tamales 
nary sections 
Flitch Plates .. w 910 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .., 


co co co Of 


Y 12, 1912.] 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
£5. ad. £3. .d. 
Bars . 9-0 Orw ,.910 
tite Crown Bars, good 5 - 
nbquality ... 95-0 w 915 
tire “Marked Bars” a 3 (ery = 
[Bars . 5 0... 915 0 
a, basis Ou = 
Galvanised. 0 - 
upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Black— 
sizes to 20 g. 105 0 we = 
» 2 MES) Oh... <7 
2 1215 0... = 


Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


111 


Galvanised, 
sizes to 20 g. 


al 


” 26 2... 
Corrugated Sheets— 
sizes, 6ft, to Sft. 20 g. 15 
22 g. and 24g. 15 
. 16 


26 E 
gel Sheots,6 fb. by 2it. 
20 g. and thicker....., 12 
eel Sheets, 2g. Gig, 13 
? » 268. ap 


Sill 
° 


i 


(Under 3 in,, usual toad 
LEAD, &e. 


fp Tinglish, Ib. and up 22 
ils . 


TSG 


t— 
ntagne . 3315 0 ww 


¢, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 


ect perth, 9 1 0 


Pout 


att Teta 


STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

244. 26 oz, fourths 

32 oz. thirds, 

» fourth 

Fluted Sheet, , Bad. 

» 21 oz, 44d. 
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ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
§ Rolled plate......... 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 


fs Rough rolled and ford, Rolled, ‘Oce- 
rough cast plate.. 24d. anic,Arctic, Muffied, . 
4 Rough rolled and and’ Rolled Cathe. 


dral, white. 
Ditto, tinted, 
* Not less than two crates. 


rough cast plate. 3d, 


OILS, &ec. £8. d, 

Baw Linseed Oil in pipes n per gallon 0 310 
” ” » in barrels. . ” 0 311 

” ” » indrums . ” O41 
Bouled ” » in barrels. . » O41 
” » in drums . » O44 
Maenenttael in barrels » 030 
” in drums 03 2 

0 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 80 0 


Red Lead, Dry.. . ” 2610 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty . perecwt, 010.6 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 112.0 
VABNISHES, &o, Per Selon, 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish , 0.80 
o 010 6 
012 6 
a 010 0 

Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
yhurches: 014 6 
Fine Elasti 012-0 
Superfine Pale Elasti 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ............. 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .. 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil dee lan O) 
Eggshell Flating Varnis) 018 0 
White Pale Enamel, 140 
Extra Pale Paper... 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Siz 010 6 
Best Black Japan.. 016 0 
Oak and Weingene Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ..... 0109 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Otfice to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the- prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs, 

Zo Canada, post-tres, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 

America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
annum. 

‘emittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 

The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


‘6 BB.” 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be a(ldressed to “The Editor,” and must reac) 
usjvot later than 6 pm. on Wednesday. * [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the beeclstecting tuemmuiladietensian amakwerenned 
publish announcements of ‘Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nowany list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ALLINGTON 
works. Mr, 'T, c 
Westminster and Bristol :— 
Downing & Rudman, Chi 
penham 


(Wilts).—For extensions to water- 
J, Moss-Flower, C.E., engineer, 


Accepted ona 
schedule of prices. 


, BARRY.—For erection of a house at Romilly Park, 
for Mr. P. N. Jones. Messrs. J, Jones and P. ‘Thomas 
architects, Cardiff. “Quantities by architec 
H.S. Rendell. £1,613 0 0, W. Britton . 
D, Francis ... 1,600.16 A S.J. Martyn, 
Griffiths & Son 15 0 St. Nicholas- 
H, Fishe: 1/510 15 10 
Vickery Br 
} Accepted subject to amendments 


£1,418 0 0 


1,416 410 
| 1,070 0 u 
|| Withdrawn. 


ae 
3 
z 


BUCKLEY.—For the erection of a classroom, cloak- 
rooms, ete., at the Bistte Church of England School. 
Mr. FA, Roberts, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Mold :— 

G. H, Wright. 
Parker Bros. , 
G. Cash & Sons . 


John Price 
Hayes B 
Buckley* ... 


£448 10 


418 19 


(Norfolk 
school for Norfolk Education Committee. 


CROSTWICK —For erection of a new 
Messrs. 


Norwich and 


8. E, Hodge ... £873 14 1) 
A, A.M. Tyrell 865 4 0 
E.R. Hipperson 850 vu 0 
W. J. Hunnant; 

Norwich* 797°0 0 


Morgin & Buckingham, architects, 


E. No: te 
Scarles Bros. 
Riches & Son 
Podd & Fisher 
English & Son... 


£979 13 
947 00 
935 00 
934 10 0 
886 105 


HALESWORTH (Suffolk).—For bungalow, for Mr. 
C. H.White, Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, architects, 
Norwich :— 

W. J. Hannant, Norwich 
Howard Bros., Halesw 
Gill & Son; Norwich 


} Accepted subject to vai 


£670 


rth f 


HARROGATE.—For erection of a new garage for th> 
Directors of the Harrogate Hydropathic Co., Ltd. :— 
Walter Ric! BARE) Outwood, Wake- 


field* .. ~ £1,308 2 


This latest type of ‘‘ Ideal” Sectional Boiler combines all other advantages of the 


al” construction with 


the greatest facilities for 


firing and clinkering, 


provided 


le new double doors which giye free access to every part of the fire and grate. 


No. 1 ‘‘BB”. Boiler showing 
new double doors. 


NSTIGNAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


WORKS : 
HULL, Yorks. 


Agents 


carrying Stocks 


“[DEAL, [DEAL 


For warming houses. flats. hotels 
Sheps public buildings. etc. 
by hot water or steam 


Ideal ‘‘BB” Series Boilers are at present made in sizes for 710 
to 1,435 feet of 4-inch pipe—can be supplied ‘with smoke outlet at 
front or back—are specially suitable for horticultural work. 


Full particulars, prices, and measurements gladly sent on request. 


We supply Valves, Tools, Registers, Ventilators, Pipe Fittings—all 
accessoriesrequired for Low Pressure Hot Water and Steam Heating. 


Catalogues gratis and post free. 


(BAD 
UWIL 


439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


NDALE. & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
IAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, 


GLASGOW. 
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KELLOH.—For alterations and additions to_ the 
Primitive Methodist chapel. Mr. J, Wilson Hays, 
architect, Wingate, Co. Durham, Quantities by Mr. 
J. Wilson Hays ;— 


R. C. Brown ....4, £884 10 0) Thompson oe 


4. Stephenson ,,, 835-150 

Jd. W. Moore 817-00 

k, M, weddle.... 8C0 0.0 | Regan Bros., Ola 
Sanderson & Son 751 40 Trundon* 43000 


LONDON. 


—VYor heating installation at the County 


Secondary School, Streatham, for the London County 
Connei 

Palowkar & Sons £1,560) H.J. Cash & Go , Ltd £1,54 
J. Yetton&Co., Ltd. 1,510] G. & E. Bradley 


W. J. Burronghes & Brightside Foundry 


Song... 1,507 
GoGenndeah 1,497 1,827 
sear "Bros. . G. j 
1,458] Sons, Ltd. 107, 
11339|  London-road, 
1/338! Southwark ..,...... 1,320 


LONDON.—For supply of low-tension erbles, ete., 
yequired in connexion with the Council’s tramways for 
the London County Council :— 

W. 'T. Henley's Telegraph Works Co., 


£6,892 16 3 


W, tr Glover & Go, Lid 6,868 15 0 
Callender's Cable ’ and” Construction 

Co, Li 6819 14 4 
Siscouabiia & Go, Ltd, 6.750 6 10 


Western bl 
British Insul: 


tric Co., Ltd, 


6,749 14 0 
ed and Helsby Cables, 


6,747 14 2 


6,663 5 0 


[ihe estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways com- 
parable with the tenders is £6,400. 


LONDON,—For painting, etc., at the St, Dunsts 
road, School, Fulham, for the London County 
Council :— 

G Cor... £771 00) W. BR. & A. Hide £720 10 0 
753 5O|A. GE. 


T, Bendon, Ltd. Polden... 712 10 0 
&C. T. W. Heath & 
00} Son .. 63) 00 
00|G. MeArthur & 
Co., 40, Grey 
e 1226] hound-road, 
W. J. Dickens 00| Fulham . 644 18 6 


LONDON.—For cleaning and painting at the Sidney- 


roid School, Hackney, for the London County 
Council : = 
J. Haydon & Sons £751 9 0 | W. Silk & Son ... £667 00 
W. Shurmur & 1 

Sons, Ltd. 710 00 
W. F. Blay, Ltd.. 697 0 0 
G.R, Price’. 687 00] Ga . 61200 


LONDON.—For_ painting, ete., at the Essendine- 


yond School, Paddington, for the London County 
Council :— 
I, C. Tennant & Co. £924 119 
si! rong & C 754 96 
J. Allen & Son: 691 00 
W. Chappell, 2 
Vale .. 199 538 


“for ake 


Wandsworth, with walls, r 
London.County Council :— 


W. King & Son 


lings, gates, ‘ters 


R. A. Jewell 
W. Akers & Co, 
Galbraith Bro: 
Ltd. 
‘Triggs & Co. 
f. W. Fletcher 
. & G, Foster 


BS 300 


LONDON.—For cleaning, painting, ete.; at Rother- 


hithe New-road School, for the London County 
Couneil :— 

Vizor & Co. Il, Groves, Stockwell- 

W. Baile: street, Greenwich, , £822 


W. Hart 
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LONDON.—For erection of a schoolkeeper’s house 
and other work at the Baltic-street School, for the 
London.County Council :— 


T. W. Heath & Sons | £1,708 6 10 
& 1,658.14 11 
1,649 0 0 


Woodward & Co. 
J. Garrett & Son. 
H. & E, Lea 
W. F. Blay, Ltd. 
L. &. & KR. Roberts.. 
C. P. Roberts & Co. 


LONDON.—For cleaning an1 painting at the Mon- 
teith-road School, Bow and Bromley, for the London 
County Council :— 


Stevens & Sons £1,087 18 0 | G. Munday & Sons £980 0 0 

Griggs & Son... 1,072 00) C. Wall, Ltd....... 97000 
1,01L 00)F. & I. Thorne, 

996 00 Isle of Dogs ... 94600 


NORWICH.—For additions to warehouse, for Mr. 
Geo. Attoe. Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, architects, 
Norwich :— 


Stowers & Son .., £635 0 0|T. H. Yelf .. 7700 
Ii. Barnes 598 00| W.J.Hannant... 47000 
Searles Bros. 528 0 0| Anderson & Son.. 469 0 0 
A. Tyrrell 489 0 0} Wicks &Son, Ltd. 466 0 0 
A. W. Wilson 481 26|H.C.Greengrass* 443 0 0 


NORWICH.—For alterations and addition: 
for Messrs. Duff, Morgan, & Vermont. Mes: 
& Buckingham, architects, Norwich :— 
F. Hipperson £1,167 7|T. H. Yelf eet 
Hurn & Son 1,15) 0| W. J. Hannant’ 37 
Scarles Bros. 1,137 0 


NORWICH.—For alterations to Victoria Garage, for 
Messrs. Morgan & 


Messrs. Du 
Bucking 
W. J. Hamnant. 
¥, Hipperson 
Hurn & Son . 


Morgan, & Vermont. 

architects, Norwich :— 
. £547 0 
10 


NORWICH.—For new cinematograph theatre for 
Mr. Charles Thurston. Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, 


architects, Norwich 
J. Youngs & Son ... £1,523 | W. J, Hannant . 
T. Gill & Son . 4,079 | 'T, H. Yelt* .. 


3,780 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. BED, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Wall, or write— 


“roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 


([JuLy 12, 19 


PARKSTONE,—For new infants’ school, | 
road, Purkstone, for the Borough of Poole J 
Committee, Mr, 8..J. Newman, F.R.DBA,, 
Surveyor, Quantities supplied :— 


A.B. & EB. A. Burt & Vick . 
, Burden... 0 | Jenkins & Song, 
Jones & Seward 0 itd., Bourne 


H. W. King 
W. E.Jones & Son 


0) mouth* 
0 


SANDS.—For Primitiv. e Methodist “olla 
near High Wycombe. Mr. A. W. Nash, 4 
27, Priory-avenue, High Wycomhe : . 
Clarke . £873 | Jette: 
Gibson & Sons 860 | Dean. 
Lane 819 | R..H. ris & 
Nash 843 Great Marlows 
F, Nash... 9 


WAKEFIELD.—For erection of a dwelling 
Owchthorpe Farm, for Mi Kirby & Son, : 
Harrogate. Me: C. W. Richardson, Son, 6 
AVR.LBiA,, V wofield. Quantities by archite 

alter Richardson, Outwood, Wake- 
field* ; 


des included. 


WOOLWICH.--For painting, etc., at the P 


d School, Woolwich,..for the Londo 

Couneil 

Pri 7 0) 6. B. Wallis & 
BR. A. Lowe & Sons, Ltd. 
Co. zu o Ol airk'& Randall 


| J. Scott, Fenn, 


A. J. Staines & 
Co, itd. ..... 698 0 0 | thomas Edge, 
Woolwich 
Ham Hill Stone 


Doulting Stone 
Portiand Stone 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, and C. Tis 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somer 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Will 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metall 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials: 
courses, railway arches, warehouse fl 
roon 
phe 
T.N, 2644) 


aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-strec 
Sol 


PILKINGTON & 


(EsTABLIsHED 1838), 


DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two li 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloncéal Aspi 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT RO 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTF. 
WHITE SILICA 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the 


Drop Dry Glazin: 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Courrgous, Loxpon.” 


BRABY 2 Co., Ltd. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
352-364, Euston Rd., London, 


Chief. 
Offices: 


Telephone : 
North 3082 (4 lines) 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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DITTO, PLANS, PAST AND PRES 
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THE PORT 


O competition of recent 
times has.evoked more 


attention and interest 
among architects than 


; that just decided for the 
id Offices of the Port of London 
hority. The opportunity given to 
gn a building for purposes so closely 
nected with the commerce of the 
wiest city in the Empire, the unique 
ition of the site next to Trinity House 
the Tower of London, and the very 
culties of the subject have attracted 
unusually wide: response from the 
litectural profession. 
he problem to be solved was rendered 
exceptionally difficult one by the fact 
{no specific portion of the irregular 
angle lying between Trinity-square, 
ched Friars, Seething-lane, and 
age-gardens was allotted to the new 
dings, competitors having to decide 
themselves on what portion of the 
the new offices were to be placed, 
| also to suggest lines of development 
the remainder of the site acquired by 
Port of London Authority. In fact, 
h the exception that the new. offices 
eto face Trinity-square and to contain 


TURNER, R. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JULY 19, 1912. 


NAVE LOOKING EAST. A PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY NEW HEAD OFFICES: ACCEPTED DESIGN. BY MR, T. 
EDWIN COOPER, F.R.I.B.A. 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 
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OF LONDON CO 


certain specified accommodation, and to 


be built within a given cost, no informa- 
tion was given to competitors. The 
irregular nature of the present frontages 
to Trinity-square, the poor design of al 
buildings surrounding it, with the excep- 
tion of Trinity House itself, formed 
additional difficulties keenly felt by those 
who were wishful to solve’ the problem 
in accordance with modern principles o 
town planning. 

Nowhere, probably, could a worse ex- 
ample of the old haphazard, irregular lay- 
out of streets and frontage lines be found. 

A suggestion contained in the origina 
conditions and repeated in the instruc- 


ions to selected competitors has proved 
a serious stumbling-block over which 


many schemes have met with shipwreck. 
This was that the general idea should be 
that'of a large hall in which as many of the 
principal departments as possible shoulc 
ye grouped. Of these departments the 
Port Rates Office was to be placed in the 
most accessible position. In most of the 
designs submitted this suggestion has 
een adopted, and the success of the 
winner is largely due to the fact that he 
1as thought out the reasons underlying 


MPETITION. 


the suggestion, while entirely abandoning 
it as the root idea of his design. This 
may be regarded as an instance of one of 
the many reasons why competitive con- 
ditions should not contain “ suggestions,” 
but only binding requirements, and as lew 
of the latter as are absolutely necessar) 

Tt is impossible and unnecessary in 
most cases for an assessor to plan out 
the subject himself, and without this it 
is very difficult to ascertain whether a 
certain suggestion should be made or not. 
Had the suggestion in this case been a 
binding condition, it would have excluded 
what is unquestionably the most masterly 
solution of the problem; but the winner 
alone has had the courage to disregard it. 

We may say at once that there can be 
no question that the best design has been 
chosen, whether from a point of view of 
plan, which is masterly, and should, we 
imagine, need little or nothing in the way 
of modification, or of architectural treat- 
ment, which is dignified, architectural, 
and logical, The scheme is one which 
will, when executed, be worthy of any 
city in the world. 

The plan forms a square with the angle 
facing Trinity-square cut off, and on this 
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angular front is placed the principal 
entrance to the building. On the three 
outer angles of the square are entrances 
from which diagonal corridors lead to 
a central circular hall, which forms the 
Port Rates Office. In convenient posi- 


tions off these corridors are secondary 
staircases. A circular public space round 
the Port Rates Office forms a short and 


convenient approach to every part of 
the ground floor, communicating at eight 
points by corridors or lobbies with every 
part of the ground floor. Round the 
outer sides of the building are placed the 
Dock and Warehouse Offices and the 
Chief Collector's and Deposit Offices. 
These latter are divided by columned 
screens with counters in convenient 
positions. The principal entrance, occupy- 
ing the whole width of the front to 
Trinity-square and flanked by the two 
principal staircases, is finely and sym- 
metrically planned. The Board-room 
occupies the Trinity-square front on the 
first floor, and is flanked on the two 
adjoining sides of the square by the 
Committee-rooms and members’ accom- 
modation; the two remaining sides of the 
square are divided into departmental 
offices. The lavatories on upper floors 
are very skilfully arranged, in the three 
pavilions which mark the outer angles of 
the square corresponding to those which 
contain the principal stairs on either side 
of the Trinity-square front; the lavatories 
for the ground floor are placed in the 
basement or adjacent to the official 
staircases. The basement, with its 
diagonal corridors, is admirably planned 
for purposes of easy communication, 
and is well lighted in every part. 
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The elevations are very dignified and 
simple in treatment, the columned front 
to Trinity-square giving emphasis and 
relief to the simpler treatment of the 
adjoining fronts. The pyramidal centre 
feature is well considered and propor- 
tioned, and forms a dignified finish to a 
remarkably consistent and dignified con- 
ception. The circular top-lighted Port 
Rates Office is a refined and interesting 
piece of design, and we have little doubt 
that in Mr. Cooper’s hands the building 
will rank among the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern architecture in this 
country, and will stand comparison with 
some of the best American and French 
design. (See Plates.) 

As will be seen from the block plan, 
reproduced below, the remainder of 
the site is well laid out for purposes of 
development and for the production o 
revenue. 

Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards submi 
a scheme which is finely conceived and 
well carried out, but in which the desire 
to combine the departments on the 
ground floor into one hall has involved the 
authors in difficulties, which are avoided 
by Mr. Cooper’s solution. The lay-out 
is fan-shaped, with the short side to 
Trinity-square, the radiating sides front- 
ing on Savage-gardens, and a new stree 
0 be formed roughly parallel to Byward- 
street. The back part of the building 
orms a long and well-designed curving 
ront. 

Internally a broad hall runs from back 
io front, broken by an elliptical feature, 
he centre of which intersects with a 
curved top-lighted hall, which forms the 
public space of the Port Rates, Chief 
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Collector's, Charges, Chief Superinter 
dent’s, Canvassing, and four small 
departments, The disadvantages of th 
arrangement (which is in close accordanc 
with the suggestions made to con 
petitors) is obvious by a comparison™ 
this with the winning design. The Po 
Rates Office is, in such an arrangemen 
only approached by two entrances, an 
is situated at the back of the block. Th 
Deposit and Post Offices immediatel 
adjoin the main entrance, and beyond th 
entrance hall are placed the two princips 
staircases. A third staircase is place 
at the back entrance beyond the elliptic: 
hall. Unfortunately, such a plan necess 
tates a large number of irregularly 
shaped rooms, which, however, may h 
considered of smaller importance in thi 
than it would be in many buildings, a 
the requirements are largely purel 
utilitarian, 

The treatment of the remainder of th 
site is skilful, a large area being left 1 
rear of the new offices, but the lay-ou 
destroys something like one-quarter ¢ 
the valuable frontage to Seething-lane 
Architecturally the scheme is both simpl 
and pleasing, free from ostentatior 
and very sober and dignified. A rang 


of pilasters runs round the entire bloc 
emphasising the ground and first floors 
surmounted by a simple stone atti 
story above which is a stone balus 
trade and mansard roof with dormer: 


The central feature is worked w 
very happily, and its receding stage 
are skilfully proportioned and wel 
designed. There is a unity and harmom 
about the whole design which is charae 
teristic of the work of Messrs. Lancheste 
& Rickards, among whose best efforts 1 
will rank. We could have wished tha 
the groups of sculpture indicated on th 
detail drawing had been defined, as th 
full effect of the design can hardly bi 
adequately estimated without them. 
Messrs. Bowden & Wallis produce ¢ 
striking design on very different lines, the 
Trinity-square frontage being squared 
and the Port Offices occupying a rectangl 
lining up with Savage-gardens, anc 
running through to Crutched Friars. I 


this design the authors have tried 
carry out the suggestion of a large hall 


containing the departments, the central 
portion of which forms an immense hall 
100 ft. in height, top-lighted, round 
which are arranged the remaining accom: 
modation placed on four floors with an 
upper floor above the roof of the hall 
An entrance hall at either end gives 
access to a wide vestibule corridor, at 
either end of which are placed the fou 
main staircases, and beyond this corridor 
is the large hall previously mentioned. 
At either side of the central hall are 
corridors cutting into the vestibule 
corridor at either end, and these outer 
blocks and corridors repeat on each floor. 

The Port Rates Office occupies a strip 
on either side of the hall, with a broad 
public space in the centre. It is the treat- 
ment of this office, divided into two 
portions and lighted from an immense 
height, which forms the doubtiul feature 
of the design from a point of view of plan. 
The scheme is generally finely conceived, 
but the detail and features are on am 
immense scale, and would, we imagine, 
need much reconsideration to render such 
a treatment satisfactory. The sides of 
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Mcentral hall, in particular, 


show 


“nce of want of consideration and 


in designing. 


The elevations are 


gzonceived, but here again the detail 


wmewhat coarse and heavy, 


the ship 


#2 surmounts the tower being some- 


slike 30 ft. high, 
§n being on 
#). But in its main proportion 
Pile fault to find with the desig: 


and every par 


+ of the 


an equally enormous 


s there 
gn, the 


H to Trinity-square being on dignified 


architectural lines 


1. Ernest Wray has produced a 


Ene based on a general acceptz 


unce of 


present frontage to Trinity-square, 


Hi the offices, unlike the 

ame, occupy a_ rectangular 
Wng somewhat awkward sit 
(lopment, terminated at three 
Hpute angles. 
yd, apart from any question 
is of the plan itself, place 
Purt. 
itente, and this again to the st 


Warehouse Offices and Port 


J 


(ie, which occupy the back part of the 


Wx, and from which access is ok 
#the back entrance. The 
(sctor’s and Deposit Offices are 
jjont of the two departments r 
nd the Post and Telegraphists 


This, we should imagine, 


beyond which are placed the Dock 


winning 


block, 
es for 
points 


of the 
it out 


A vestibule leads to a Salle 


aircase 


Rates 


btained 

Chief 
placed 
eferred 
Offices 


(py the front of the building on either 


of the entrance. 


Jae centre of each side of the block is 


iixed by 
#cases 
ly laid out, and the lighting 


icient. 


iounting the 


subsidiary entrances and 
The upper floors are w 


ell and 
of the 


pus rooms is everywhere good and 
Externally the building is 
ted quietly and simply, a low tower 
rincipal staircase, and 


¥lonnade marking the front to Trinity- 


jure. The design shows tra 


ces of 


ik feeling, and is quiet and unosten- 


dus, but its author has hardl 


Nye ls isen 


he occasion or shown an adequate 


je of the importance of the subject. 
Reginald Truelove has sent in a 
jan. in which the offices occupy a 


Jangular block lining up 


Savage- 


Hens in the same manner as that of 


Ysrs. Bowden & Wallis. The ir 


\, retained, 


m 


regular 


Itage along Savage-gardens is, how- 
which seems a marked 


ict in planning a monumental building. 
departments are planned in two 


p halls, divided by a 
france hall and_ staircase, 
idiary entrances are those 
ity-square and Crutched Friars 


transverse 
while the 


facing 
s. The 


Jer floors are fairly well laid out and. 


i. lighted, but there is an absence of 
Bend conception about the scheme, 


Ich is somewhat commonplace, 
immensely lofty central tower, 
fides the narrow front to 
jare into two portions, a 
jception. 

|r. Robert Atkinson submits a 
ing for its main idea an o¢ 


j planned, which is entered 


nor is 
which 


Trinity- 


happy 


scheme 
agonal 


round which the chief departments 


from 


jnity-square and from two entrances in 


Ir, which are diagonally placed. 


|rything Mr. ‘Atkinson ‘does the 
jharacterised by great care anc 


Like 
design 
refine- 


at, but we do not feel that i 
its him at his best, the design 
pnnade across the main entrance 
jecially unhappy. 

n the whole, we may congr 


repre- 
of the 
e being 


atulate 
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the Port Authority on obtaming some 
excellent designs, and we hope to repro- 
duce the whole series in due cour se, but 
in this issue we confine ourselves to 
giving the winning design. While we 
consider it to be one of the most satisfac- 
tory solutions of a difficult problem that 
we have ever had to record, we hope that 
assessors will in the future be more 
careful about making suggestions, which 
undoubtedly influence competitors and 
often prevent them from finding the 


most satisfactory solution of a given 
problem. 
—___+-—-—___ 
sen By a happy coincider 
inchester the impressive and digni- 
*Cathedral . © 
TPhankeeisiace fied ceremony which was 


performed in Winchester 
Cathedral on Monday last took place on 
St. Swithin’s Day, exactly eight hundred 
and nineteen years after the transference 
of the shrine of St. Swithin into the New 
Minster. Their Majesties the King and 
Queen showed their interest in the event, 
and gave it a national importance by 
attendingin person. The great Cathedra 
was filled with a vast congregation, among 
whom dignitaries in Church and State, 
celebrities in arts and science, and 
representatives of all ranks of society 
were numbered. All were drawn there 
by the irresistible call of thanksgiving 
that one of our most beautiful anc 
historic buildings has been saved—at any 
rate, for a time— from the dangers which 
were undermining it. “Ag flowers 
carry dewdrops, trembling on the edges o 
petals and ready to fall at the first waft 
of wind or brush of bird, so the hear 
should cary its beaded words of thanks- 
giving.’ In studied words the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury told from the pulpit 
he story which forms the subject o 
one of our articles in this issue. He bore 
tribute to the skill of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., and Mr. (now Sir) Francis Fox, the 
architect and engineer respectively, upon 
whom the burden of the toil has fallen, no 
legs than of that of the contractors and the 
workmen who have been engaged upon 
the actual execution of this difficult work 
of salvation, costing no less than 114,000/. 
That the King should have honoured 
not only those responsible for the methods 
pursued, but also the actual workers, is, 
we think, full of significance; and in 
personally congratulating the diver, 
Mr. W. R. Walker, upon whom so much 
depended, he was recognising how 
important a part the workman plays in 
undertakings of this nature. In no age 
prior to our own, we think, have the 
resources of science made it possible for 
substructural work to be carried out 
comparable to what has beer achieved 
at Winchester. 


We should like to offer 


The Public Guy congratulations to our 
Press and : F 
Architecture, Contemporary the Daily 


Chronicle upon a recent 
notice of modern architecture, entitled 
“Tn London Streets,” from the pen of Mr. 
Lewis Hind. In our last issue we deplored 
the lack of interest displayed by the public 
towards architectural effort, and advo- 
cated the need of intelligent outside 
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criticism. It is seldom that the daily news- 
paper mentions modern architecture, and 
when it does its opinion is entirely g euided 
by the prestige of the architect. Thus we 
even permitted ourselves to say that the 
professional art critic was more at home 
in the gallery than in the street. Limited 
to specialists as architectural criticism 
now is, it revolves in an ever narrowing 
circle. But a little while since and Wren 
was the master. Then it was Michel- 
angelo. To-day it would seem to be 
Pythios. Enthusiasms wane just when 
their developments are becoming inter- 
esting. This was eminently so in the 
instance of the middle period named. 
Now, as Mr. Hind observes, a Greek 
Renaissance is evident. But if Pythios 
was the architect of the Mausoleum, he 
was also one of the prominent sculptors 
employed. The modern designer is 
entering the lists with one arm tied 
behind him. In the arch on Constitution 
hill we may now see a completed piece 
of classic architecture crowned by the 
Adrian Jones’ Quadriga. It has | no 
doubt been criticised, but, in our opinion, 
the instant effect is splendid. 


Rumours have appeared 


Cromwell f Jate in the daily Press 
House, that the fine oak staircas 
Highsate: iat the fine oak staircase 


of this historic house was 
likely to be transported to America. 
The danger proves happily not to be an 
immediate one. The sixty years’ lease 
was acquired in 1869 by the Great 
Ormond-street Hospital for Sick Children. 
Much money has been spent from time to 
time on adapting the premises for the 
purposes of a convalescent home, for 
which they are not particularly well 
suited. The committee of the hospital 
are, therefore, not disposed to turn out 
without adequate compensation, though 
they would prefer a more modern building 
farther from town. They are fully aware 
of the historical and artistic value of the 
house, which they have endeavoured to 
preserve, and have thrown out a sugges- 
tion—in a letter to the Times of June 24 
—that an effort might with advantage be 
made to secure the house for some public 
purpose. It has been placed, it may be 
mentioned, on the Middlesex County 
Council’s list of buildings that should be 
preserved. In spite. of its present name 
Cromwell House was not the Protector’s 
property, but was built for his son-in-law, 
General Ireton. It contains much good 
oak panelling of the period, as well as 
the remarkable staircase, which, with the 
architecturally treated doorways opening 
on to it, is of an elaborate Jacobean 
character. Nine of the thirteen neve’? 
are surmounted by statuettes 1 ft. 74 in. 
high, representing types of Cromwellian 
soldiery. 


Visitors to the French 

mhepebuscice Riviera and the “ beauty 
Advertising. 5 

spots” of France will 
welcome an announcement contained in 
the Times thatthe Chamber of Deputies 
have passed a Bill placing a tax on large 
signboards. Boards under six yards in 
length, it is stated, are to be taxed at 
21. a year the square yard, and the tax 
rises in proportion to the size of the 
posters. For some time past advertise- 
ments have been taxed in France by 
means of a stamp, but this small impost 
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(By permission of the Walpole Society, See page 72.) 


has not served to check the abuses of 
advertising ; the proposed tax on adver- 
tisement hoardings is intended apparently 
to be prohibitive, and this means of 
checking unsightly advertising seems 
referable to the procedure by by-laws 
which we are so dilatorily pursuing. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer searching 
he country for hen-roosts, and at the 
same time stamp collecting, might do 
worse than cement the entente cordiale 
y adopting this Bill now passed by 
our French neighbours. The revenue 
collected might be small, but the end 
o be attained would be excellent, and 
the tax could be collected far more 
easily than insurance contributions. 


, OuR readers will remember 
Our Regent's ¢h at Me Swan & Edgar, 
Quadrant fn rokzyi 
Competition. ®0X10us~ to show their 
interest in this com- 

petition, offered some practical appre- 
ciation to the author of a thoroughly 
suitable design, when obtained, for the 
rebuilding of their premises. From the 
letter we publish in another column, 
offering to every prizewinner in the com- 
petition a premium equal to that already 
awarded, we gather that a thoroug hly 
suitable design from their point of view 
has not yet been produced. “ As there 
will probably be much delay before this 
conclusion can be arrived at,” they offer 
in the meanwhile this proof of their con- 
tinued interest in the matter, which, we 
imagine, will be found acceptable by those 
most nearly concerned. Much delay 
there probably will be, as, even i any one 
design had been entirely satisfactory to 


Winchester Cathedral (1795). 
From a Sketch by J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 


Messrs. Swan & Hdg the Office Winchester Cathedral shares with 
of Woods and Forests has also to be Albans the reputation of b ng the lop 
satisfied, and, if the official mind is firmly church in England. The former is in ret 
convinced of the entire suitability of the ® few feet longer, for from the interior of 
Piccadilly Hotel facade, it will no doubt West wall uo tlhe rately tinge of the costal 

eases eee the Lady Chapel is 526 ft. 6 in., whilst 
take time for other ideas to percolate. latter measures 521 ft. 12 in. At Winche 
a too, the proportion of the porches westy 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL: is greater. Both possess a long line 


unbroken roof which, while being impres 

PAST AND PRESENT. from its very simplicity anc ze, Te 

THERE is a great difference between somewhat of the picturesque effect usu 
modern and older methods in the restoration 2 ated with medieval 
of ancient buildings. The XIXth century, which Winchester furnishes 
with its cocksure and limited vision, had inthe interior. Indeed, few thi 
no qualms about it. Almost every medieval surpass the beauty and we i 
building of importance was restored then presbytery. It is interesting to cons 
more or less, but never without loss of some for a moment the methods of restora 
of its time-honoured beauty, .and the adopted in these two fine buildings. 
honourable wounds wrought by the passage the case of St. Albans so much rebuilt 
of the centur the furrows delyed in and designing took place that the resul 
beauty’s brow by time were nicely covered rather a hotch-potch of XIXth-contury: 
or smoothed out. From how many ancient older Gothic which only the innate nobi 
buildings does one turn back with gh of of the original building could save f 
regret ? The. hand of the restorer ible utter ruin as a design, whilst Winche 
everywhere, violent, iconoclastic, ruthless. remains, as far as outward appearance 
But it is a pleasanter task to speak of concerned, much as it was before, s 
Mr. T. G. Jackson’s work at Winchester steel rods and bolts and a rar ge of buttre 
Cathedral. We hope it signalises the advent on the south side of the nave being the c 
of new methods—methods at once npa- evidences of all that has been done in th 
thetic and scientific in tlie repair of medieval last seven years. The structure has b 
structures. Now that his work is finished strengthened in such a manner that itn 
the difficulties are apt to be overlooked. still be considered to be the epitome 
But they were there neverthele and have architectural development in England 
only been overcome with patience and under- it was before its reparation became necess@ 
standing. Mr. Jackson’s account of the Those qualities of native ingenuity wh 
work of reparation reads almost like a story.* we associate with our medieval built 
It is therefore our intention to quote largely _ find in it noble S The mareh 
from it, but before doing so it may be centuries, that splendid pageantry of st; 
interesting to give a brief sketch of the from the calm strength and grandeur 


history of the cathedral of Winchester. the Norman to the last light and grace 
a = — phase of the Gothic, can nowhere be § 
* “Winchester Cathedral.” An account of the +o better advantage. But it is not me 
building and of the repairs now in process, Transactions 7 


of- the St. Paul's Eeclesiological Socisty, 1910. ny the fabric itself which is beautiful. Iti 
T. G, Jackson, R.A. treasure house of all the delightful accesso 
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shitecture—the XIIIth-century wood- 
fof the choir, the later screens and 
lof the Lady Chapel, Bishop Langton’s 
ty are all splendid examples of the 
man’s work. Unfortunately most of 
d glass and the stone sculpture work 
jisappeared, but there is still some left, 
he finely-carved bosses of the groining 
There is also much interesting 
work in the building, notably that 
ykeham’s chantry and in Prior Silk- 
is chantry ia the South Transept. 
achester was a place of the first im- 
ce from the days of Alfred the Great 
ithe latter part of the XIth century. 
Alfred it was the centre of learning— 
lathering place of the learned of that 
jand the seat of government. From 
ath in 901, for a hundred years the 
of learning lighted by him continued 
mm undimmed. Canute (1016) and 
Wife Emma were lavish benefactors, 
made Winchester the centre of a vast 
ion which stretched from England 
Scandinavia. It became the head- 
ers of William I. (1066), and it 
in this reign that the foundations 
} present cathedral were laid. Walkelyn 
ed the bishopric four years after the 
est, and nine years later commenced 
uild his cathedral. This, however, 
ot the first church, for slightly to the 
, and so far clear of the new building 
it was used until the dedication of 
elyn’s cathedral, stood a Saxon church, 
the successor of still earlier ones. 
e same close another great church was 
ed by King Alfred called the New 
er, the old church being called the 
Minster. Alfred was buried in the 
r, but his bones were afterwards re- 
bd to the New Monastery by his son 
rd II. 
e can only conjecture faintly the form 
ve Saxon cathedral. “Of the greater 
Jonquest churches no example has 
ved, and we can only guess at 
general appearance. ‘They were 
sed to two great waves of de- 
‘tion. First, the Danish inroads, when 
es, churches, and monasteries were 
ed and%levelled indiscriminately ; and, 
idly, the much more thorough destruc- 
for the purpose of rebuilding which 
wed the Norman Conquest. The con- 
ing Normans in the exultation of their 
aph were fired with the ambition 
only of surpassing the architecture 
ae subject Saxon, but of eclipsing in 
and grandeur the stately fanes which 
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they had left behind in Normandy. Within 
four years after the Conquest Lanfranc 
began to rebuild the Cathedral of Canterbury 
(1070), and in 1086, after the older church 
was destroyed by fire, St. Paul’s in London 
was begun on a scale of magnificence which 
made men think it could never be finished. 
Within the fifty years St. Albans, 
Rochester, Norwich, Chichester, Durham, 
Southwell, and Exeter followed suit; before 
the end of the XIIth century not a single 
church in the kingdom, great or small, 
eems to have escaped renovation, and 
nere are very few that do not show some 
traces of it at the present day... The re- 
building of Winchester was begun by Bishop 
Walkelyn in 1079, and within a year or 
two his brother Simeon began to rebuild 
the Cathedral of Ely, of which he was the 
prior.” Walkelyn’s church extended 40 ft. 
further westward than the present fabric 
of Winchester. Of his building the two 
transepts and the crypt under the choir 
remain. Also disguised under perpendicular 
the nave and aisles still exist, although 
abridged of.some 40 ft. of its length. This 
additional 40 ft. accommodated two enor- 
mous flanking towers. The central tower 
has always been a feature of the design. 
It fell in 1107, shortly after the dedication, 
but judging from ti le of the architec- 
ture, which is late Norman, it would seem 
to have almost been immediately rebuilt. 
This time the builders determined to make 
their work secure, so they built enormous 
piers—larger in fact than any in the kingdom, 
and obviously disproportionate to the weight 
they had to carry. But the Normans were 
not scientific builders, and proceeded in an 
empirical way. “The adjoining bay of 
each transept had been involved in the ruin 
of the tower, and they, together with the 
piers beyond them, were rebuilt at the same 
time.”* No great change occurred until 
1202, when De Lucy (Bishop 1189-1204) 
commenced to remodel the east end. He 
extended it three bays beyond the original 
al end to contain the shrine of St. 
Swithin. Professor Willis surmises that the 
new building was probably built over the 
Norman Lady Chapel, which need not have 
been destroyed until the new building was 
complete. The plan of Walkelyn’s east 
end with its apsidal end and ambulatory 
and apsidal Lady Chapel can still be seen in 
the crypt upon which they stood. 

De Lucy’s building probably finished east- 
wards with three chapels at the ends of the 
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aisles. The two at the sides remain, but 
the middle one was extended one bay farther 
east to form a Lady Chapel by Prior Hunton 
at the end of the XVth century. Before 
this last alteration, however, drastic changes 
took place, first by Bishop Edington (1345- 
66), who rebuilt the west end of the nave, 
and later by the great William of Wykeham 
(1367-1404), who completely transformed 
the nave. A reconstruction of the nave 
and aisles had become necessary towards 
the end of the XIVth century, and Bishop 
Edington took down the west end with 
its towers and built the present west front 
40 ft. farther back. He only completed this 
building and one bay of the south and two 
bays of the north aisle, which are different 
from the rest of the work. In 1394 
Wykeham commenced his work in the nave. 
He threw the two lower stories into one, 
refaced the upper part of the walls with 
Perpendicular panelling, and pierced a 
Perpendicular window into the clearstory. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson points out, in the mono- 
graph quoted above, a curious feature of 
the reconstruction. ‘‘On the south side,” 
he writes, ‘‘ where the work began, the 
western respond and the next seven pillars 
were simply worked down to the proper 
XVth-century section. The stones, though 
refaced, are the old Norman stones with the 
wide Norman joints up to the level where 
the Norman arches would have sprung. 
Above that they are continued in new 
masonry up to the springing of the new 
arches in front of the old Norman triforium 
arch which remains behind them. For some 
reason or other this plan did not continue 
to please them, and so the builders refaced the 
whole of the rest of the columns with new 
masonry from the ground upwards, leaving 
the Norman core within. The consequence 
is that the pillars of the nave, though 
Perpendicular in style, have the massive 
proportions of a Norman colonnade, which 
gives the nave a somewhat heavy aspect, 
contrasting strongly with the more delicate 
proportions of the almost contemporary 
nave at Canterbury, which somewhat 
resembles it in other respects.” The two 
priors, Hunton and Silkstede, who added 
the Lady Chapel, also remodelled the choir 
clearstory between 1500-28, brought the 
fabric to its present condition. 

This briefly traces the history of the 
cathedral from its foundation in 1079 to 
1528, a period of over four centuries, the 
length of time it took to form Winchester 
Cathedral as it is to-day. A long period, 
but certainly one worth preserving in this 
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its manifold expression—that of stone and 
wood cut and carved by generations of men 
striving with their whole might to embody 
an aspiration of the soul. 

It is necessary now to explain the various 
causes which prompted those in charge of 


Carried out by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


the fabric to undertake the extensive repairs 
which have just been completed. 

“Tt we banish in imagination from our 
view the whole city of Winchester—Cathedral, 
Castle, College, and the town itself—and 
try to recover the aspect of the bare site, 


Winchester Cathedral: Plan of Eastern Part Showing Extent of Underpinning. 


we should see a marshy bottom lying 
tween chalk hills, through which the | 
River Itchen wound its way. Over a gi 
deposit of considerable but unknown th 
ness, below which is probably chalk, 
formed a hed of peat, varying from 3 ft 


Winchester Cathedral :- Plan of Nave Showing Extent of Underpinning and New Buttresses. 


Carried out by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
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‘to 7 ft. in depth, on the top of which, 
sometimes also below, is a deposit of 
'y silt, washed down from the surround- 
uills. From the existence of peat in 
quantities it may be imagined that 
'was at one time a kind of bog ue 
ower part of the town now stands.?’ 

yet curiously enough the Romans aie 
‘e town in the marshy bottom when 
took it from the primeval inhabitants. 
‘Saxons were equally tenacious and 
to the same site when they turned 
wu Venta into Wintanceaster, building 
one but two great churches. The 
Minster was moved in the reign of 
y I. to higher ground without the walls, 
oly Wal kelyn chose to retain the 
ite for his new cathedral and laid the 
lation of subsequent disaster. De 
's work pushed ‘out towards the east 
3 direction of the river, and it was here 

Mr. Jackson’s attention was first 
sed when he was consulted by the Dean 
Shapter in 1905. Mr. Jackson writes : 
the point where De Lucy’s building of 3 ’ 
XTIIth oengalry joined. the cross wall [Photo. by W. T. Green Winchisten: 
xisting in the crypt, which marked the : é cae 
f Walkelyn’s hae a rupture had taken Winchester Cathedral: The South Transept from the East, Showing Shoring in Position. 

The whole of De Lucy’s building 
lid eastward about 5 in. if not more, been bolted up with iron straps to timbering with loose cement, but it was more expedient 
had also sunk into the soft ground, in the space under the roo: to use large blocks of cast cement. When 
sh not equably, for, the ground being Before anything could be done it was within about 3 ft. of the wall overhead 
> the farther you go eastwards, the necessary to ascertain the cause of failure, the underpinning was taken up in brickwork, 
mn part sank more than the western, whether it was defective foundations o1 and pinned up to the old work as the men 
iat the courses of the wall described inefficient buttres A hole was therefore came forward. 
tved line, lower at the eastern end dug on the south side of De Lucy’s building, everal of these sections were in progress 
at the western by more than 2ft. This until about 10 ft. deep the foundations at the same time at different parts of the 
ment naturally caused serious dislo- were reached. They rested on a bed of building, and were allowed a fortnight to 
a of the vaulting. The walls, especially fairly solid chalky marl, and were built settle. The work has been done so well 
he south side, had bulged outwards, upon a raft of beech trees. This marly that the old walls settled scarcely at all. 
aclination from the perpendicular being stratum was 3 ft. thick. Going lower, it The cracks in the superstructure were 
ie part as much as 2 ft. in 44 ft., and was not until a depth of 16 ft. was exzavated bonded across with long pieces of York or 
nother place an inch in a foot. The that the solid gravel was found. What Purbeck stone and all the interstices filled 
) thus disturbed brought an unfair probably happened when De Lucy was with a thin grout of Portland cement. For 
ure on the buttresses against which building was this: He came upon water this purpose the Greathead grouting machine 
vaulting ribs converge, and the effect 10 ft. down, and being unable to cope was used, which by means of compressed 
een to tear them away from the curtain with the water difficulty hit upon the air forces the grout with considerable 
by a fissure through the next window expedient of the raft. Under this in time violence, which can, however, be accurately 
veh side and to thrust them outwards. the soft ground yielded, causing the walls to controlled, into eyery hole and cranny. 
vault thus released by the spreading sink and break away from the older building To quote Mr. Jackson again ; “The vaulting 
e side walls sank, the ribs lost in many west of it. There were therefore two causes of De Lucy’s building was so seriously 

their arch construction, taking a of mischief to be counteracted, (1) defective cracked and dislocated that the whole of the 
2x line where it should have been foundations; (2) the thrust of the vault. south aisle vault had to be taken out and 
we; the panels cracked and bulged, ‘The work of underpinning was entrusted reset, and the ribs, which had sunk as much 
the whole would have fallen had it not to Mess John Thompson & Son, of as 16 in., and lost their arch construction, 
a = Peterborough, with Mr. Edwin Long (who were brought to the proper curve for doing 
G. Jackson in “The Story of the Preser- has been constantly with Mr. Jackson their work. The vaulting of the central 
of Winchester Cathedral.” 1912, Published by since 1876) as clerk of works. After aisle was not so bad, but needed grouting 
rity of the Dean and Chapter. shoring up the south wall and centering and_ partial repair. That of the north | 

the vaulting, they commenced to underpir | 
the walls. They started from the south- 
east corner in sections 4 ft. wide, which 
went diagonally through the walls. But 
after the first three sections were completed. 
a fresh complication arose. These sections 
had to be kept dry by means of a centrifugal 
pump. Pumping is attended by the danger 
that it may draw fine sand or gravel from 
the subsoil. At the fourth drift or section 
silt was found below the peat which pumping 
would be sure to disturb. It was then, on 
the advice of Mr. Jackson, that the Dean 
and Chapter consulted Mr. Francis Fox, the 
civil engineer, who recommended the employ- 
ment of a diver, thus making it possible 
to proceed without pumping. The under- 
pinning now proceeded as follows :— 

The sections were opened by the builder 
until there remained but 18 in. of peat 
above the gravel. The peat being impervious 
sealed up the water in the gravel. Then 
the diver went down and took away the 
last obstruction, when the water immediately 
filled the hole to a depth of perhaps 10 ft. 
The sections were 4 ft. 6 in. wide by about 
20 ft. long, and the diver had to lay a 
oundation in this tunnel without light. 
Bags of cement were lowered to him and 
laid side by side, and then cut open. The 
[Photo, taken in 1906. Lontby Messrs, John whole set in a few hours as hard as a rock 


mn 


Thompson & Son. and sealed the water down again. The [Photo. tak es 
x whole was then pumped dry, and upon the hoto, taken in 1906, Lent by Messrs, John 
Bay, South Side, looking South-We:t. foundation of eis Pe ee the Mulder BUTE G2 Slr 
Ruptured Vaulting. raised his wall. At first this was built South Transept, East Side: South Window. 
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soil, and the settlement almost cert 
DAME ETA commenced at once, and has been goin 


North. Nave ever since. Never before has such a | 
fiom The Ae ee ner from and difficult work of underpinning 
i) sh tt i j undertaken. It is now happily brough 
) 5 owing € efi of. an end for the present—the walls stan 
Nykekams builress heh ws as it were, on solid rock, saved for the 


less than that of the Nor ‘Orman of future generations of men. 


Building 
SCALE OF FEET 7} THE WALPOLE SOCIETY 
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Just over a year ago the Walpole So 
was founded “for promoting the study 
appreciation of British art,” and we are 
given the opportunity to welcome the 
annual volume of the newly-constituted } 
It may be said at once that the quarto vol 
before us, produced mainly by the Os 

sity is of a character y 
well for the future of the Soe 
and subscribers of the guinea for member 
may be congratulated on the handsome add 
to their libraries obtained at so little cost 
with the knowledge that their individual 
has made the scheme possible. The publica 
is evidence of ac should bring a] 
m to the ranks of the Society, 
Committee, of which the Earl of Lytto 
sident and Sir Charles Holroyd is Chairt 

sists of leaders of artistic thought, an 
seems certain that the annual publications 
add considerably and in an attractive wa; 
the existing information on every phas 


promis 


Le 
Sree oY 


2 ae 


from the X 
century onwards, and the Walpole Society 
plunged into the depths of history with ¢ 
mendable courage. Knowledge of early ai 
tecture is more complete than of paint 
pture, and of the other arts. For - 
son, perhaps, Professor Edward 8. I 
takes for the subject of his essay not a pu 
architectural theme, but the incidental on 
English medieval figure sculpture. | 
fravel % article is illustrated by work in Chiehe 

2 s Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, Lincoln Cathet 

fection through Foundations of North Nave Aisle. Westminster Abbey, I s College Che 
Cambridge, and elsewhere 
Nicholas Hilliard’s “ Treatise Concerning 
Arte of Limning ” is printed for the first t 
from a manuscript in the library of Edinh 


aisle was in a dangerous state, one stone trouble to take down the outer walls and 
having actually fallen, and though it was rebuild them. He merely cased the north 
not 2 1 taken ou like the south aisle vault, wall inside ‘and out and the south wall OU ivan y. Philip Norman, LUD. 
a great many the panels were partially on the inside. Also the buttresses he built an essay on Aten Hina painting of 
, having biilged. below the proper line on the north side were hung on to the building, period, andl ihoswholewcontrbution sl : 
shed constru No attempt was and instead of supporting it helped to pull study. Similarly the articles on “ Londom 
wails to restore to the upright— it over. The foundations, as may be seen Westminster Painters in the Middle Ages,” 
their cracked slocated condition in the section given herewith, were not taken Professor Lethaby, and ‘“ Reynolds’s I 
forbade it. They therefore lean as before, as far down as the Norman work. Both Portrait of Keppel,” by Mr. Lennard O’Ma 
but they are relieved of the thrust of the aisle walls leant outwards, and the vaulting and Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, are authorita 
vaults by the iron ties from side to side of of the aisles showed themselves to be slow ly researches which add something . to 
the church, an alternative which seemed moving. This has also been underpinned Published facts. z 
preferable to that of increasing the pro- and grouted, while the south nave aisle q Lastly, the Hon. Secretary of the Sod 
jection of the buttresses and so altering has been strengthened by the addition of wie oa impels, lessee, wai the 
the design.” The external walls of the ten new buttresses, sesn on the vi repro- IISIaaOE ARSE Set cheats eae ete <a 
Lady Chapel and De Lucy’s building were duced on this page. The history Ol thG aie aren, Banner: arenas poss 
thus underpinned to prevent them not only cathedral of which we have given the briefest NationalGallery. aione/ofswhichv are Laan 
from sinking, but from sliding eastwards. outline would seem to have been one of apparently, for general referen Mr. Finbe 
Mr. Jackson thinks that it will now be disaster. It was built on a wet compressible knowledge of Turner’s sketches is unriyal 
i ssible for the pillars to move in any 
on but vertically downwards, and 
ssumes that the layer of peat on which 
the walls of the crypt—which carry the 
pillars—are built is sufficiently incompressible 
to carry the dead weight of the arcades and 
superstructure. 
The condition of the Norman transepts 
was even more serious than that of ti 
Early English building. In some places 
daylight could be seen through the fissures 
in the side walls. Again it was the found 
tions that were in fault, for although they 
had been taken deeper than the later building 
they still did not reach the gravel. The 
builders dug out the marly layer and part 
of the peat ‘and filled it up with loose chalk 
and flints until they were able to build in the 
dry. These imperfect foundations all gave way, 
and the great gables literally parted from 
the bulging side walls—the south gable, 
indeed, overhanging its base some 4 ft. 6 in. 
The transepts have both been well grouted 
and underpinned. But the misfortunes of 
the cathedral did. not end here, for the con- 
dition of the nave aisles was found to be 
most as bad as the other parts. When 
the nave was ingeniously changed into a [ Photo, by W. T. Green, Winchester. 
Perpendicular building, Wykeham did not Winchester Cathedral : South View of the Nave. Some of the Ten New Buttresses. 
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is book on the subject is a mine of in- 
jon. On his way to the coast Turner 
nd was impressed by the beauties of 
ester Cathedral and made several studies. 
| these, reduced from the collotype plate 
Walpole Society’s is reproduced 
68 as an appropriate illu 
on the work of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
7 Francis Fox in making the cathedral 


ow the breadth 
the progress 


ugh has been written to 
look of the Walpole So 
ch we shall watch with in 
: EEE 

IBITIONS OF ETHIOPIAN 
) EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


“PTIAN archeology proceeds apace. 
le present moment there are no less 
hibitions being held in London 
of recent excavations. The 
3 of civilisation of ancient Egypt and 
ds farther afield are becoming more 
ely fixed—their architecture, their 
their manners and customs. 
uld be absurd to postulate that all 
nds shown at these three exhibitions 
equal importance or throw fresh light 
history. The spade work of the 
ator may be always interesting, but 
she point of view of historical research 
ten yields very minute results. 
jan tombs have given up their dead, 
eries have been unearthed, the wrap- 
of mummies have been disentangled, 
a very small, if any, real addition to 
nowledge of ancient humanity which 
ot previously been ascertained. With- 
we hope, being unduly sentimental, 
ght wish in some cases that these small 
ntoes of the grave had remained undis- 
1. But the excavator must proceed 
his work, the thirst of the anthro- 
st must be sated, and we daresay that 
of the most valuable discoveries 
been made in ground which promised 
st to yield little that was not within 
mpass of previous knowledge. 
hibition at Burlington House of 
ntiquities discovered at Meroé in the 
1 (under the auspices of the Institute 
sheology, University of Liverpool), 
abt the most important in an archi- 
al view of the three exhibitions. 
t Professor Garstang the progress of 
ating a Royal city whose general site 
ed a few seasons ago has been con- 
le, and added largely to the knowle 
2 plan of the city at various era: 
is to the disposition and form of mar 
S more important buildings, w while 
ng many specimens of sculpture and of 
eraft of the highest interest. It must 
id that Professor Garstang is fortunate 
'site. His find last year of the bronze 
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Excavations at Meroé: Plan of Palatial Building with Foundations laid Bare. 


head of Augustus, now in the British Museum, 
has added directly to the artistic treasures 
of the nation. The history of this Royal 
city is comprised within fourteen hundred 
years, from 700 B.c. to a.p. 700, so that 
for this type of excavation it may be said 
to be comparatively modern. To the first 
date belong the great buildings in stone, 
the walls of the city, the original portions 
of the Royal palace, and other buildings 
whose position has now been definitely 
located. In this age Egyptian motives in 
art were still predominant in Ethiopia. 
The next period, about the I[Ird century 
distinguished by the supplanting 
by Greek; the solid stone 
given place to walls faced with red 
To the most flourishing period of 
Noroes lasting till the Ist century a.p., 
belong the finer specimens of painted and 
stamped pottery, the glass, decorated til 
and so forth. The third period Profe: 
inguishes as one of decadence, 
as a period influenced rather by Roman 
than by Greek ideas in art, while the buildings 
were crude and lacked distinction. So brief 
and general a summary of the work accom- 
plished is inadequate, but perhaps. sufficient 
to suggest its historic interest. The Sudan 
Government, by a provision with which we 
are heartily in sympathy, bans the removal 
of objects whose position ix situ have been 
definitely located, so that the chosen speci- 
mens on exhibition at Burlington House 
are not completely representative of all 
that has been found. The examples of 


Excavations at Meroe: Working with the-Cable System. 


sculpture are especially remarkable. They 
show undoubtedly Greek and Roman 
influences, mostly Greek, but they also show 
individual qualities, a life and energy—a 
character, shall we say ?—which it would be 
foolish to attribute to anything but the personal 
feeling of the sculptors who modelled the 
figures. Professor Garstang says that these 
specimens are the work of local artists. 
The figure of the local Venus is what mignt 
be called to-day post-impressionist (although 
we believe no title has been found for a 
certain phase of ultra-modern sculpture), 
while the great reclining figure ascribed 
as a king, the group of two figures (a man 
and woman drinking out of a cup) the 
torso of a draped figure, the flute player, 
as well as some of the reliefs of an earlier 
period suggest commentary on the art of 
plastic design beyond our present space. 
The specimens of pottery also possess many 
qualities which also perhaps may be largely 
attributed to local talent ; it is ‘of thin and 
delicate texture with impressed or coloured 
decoration of many types of pattern. There 
are also specimens of tiny glass mosaic 
wrought with a delicacy that suggests the 
effect of enamel, which were probably used, 
as Mr. Robert Mond, who assisted at the 
excavations, suggested to us, for the oma- 
mentation of ivory boxes or toilet accessories 
and other examples of an art which was 
often eclectic, but which was none the less 
individual. Through the courtesy of Madame 
Garstang we are able to reproduce two 
photographs of the work in progress at 
Meroé. ‘The illustration showing the Pro- 
style Temple also shows the working of the 
cable system, which facilitates the removal 
of the débris. The other photograph, which 
shows the foundations of a palatial building, 
also illustrates the scheme which Professor 
Garstang has in view for exposing the site 
of the whole city. 

We much regret that Professor Garstang 
was taken seriously i Il on the opening day 
of the exhibition at Burlington House. All 
students of archzeology as well as his personal 
friends will be glad to hear of his progress 
towards complete convalescence. 

The antiquities exhibited at King’s 
College (Egypt Exploration Fund) deal with 
an earlier phase of the world’s history than 
those at Burlington House. The main 
work of the season was carried out at Abydos 
(‘the city of the dead in which only. the 
living dwelt for the sake of the tombs”) by 
P ofes or Edouard Naville, in which progress 
has been made in clearing a building, known 
as the Osireion, which is situated immediately 
behind the great temple of Seti. This 
building, which was entirely subterranean, 
consists of a huge passage or hall, about 100 
in length ; “leading from this is another 
passage which is inscribed on both walls 
with chapters from the Book of the Dead, 
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with vignettes of scenes showing the deceased 
King Merenptah passing the various gate- 
keepers of the under-world and entering the 
Hall of the Thirty-six Witnesses. This 
passage gives access to three rooms, one of 
which is a magnificent chamber with walls 
of sandstone faced on the inside with granite. 
The exact purpose of this chamber has 
not yet been elucidated, although it is 
recognised as the chief apartment of the 
Osireion. Some work was also done in the 
cemeteries of Abydos, and adjacent to the 
building of the Osireion the remains of 
what appears to have been a predynastic 
settlement were discovered. At the he- 
ginning of the season, work begun in the 
previous year was continued on the Ptolemaic 
site at Atfieh (Aphroditopolis), and the 
camp was shifted later on to the western 
desert to the south of Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus). 
A stretch of fifty miles was thus examined 
and yielded remains of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman civilisations. Many specimens from 
the field of operations as well as a model and 
some photographs and water-colour drawings 
of the Abydos temples are shown at King’s 
College. Among the most interesting finds 
from the predynastic settlement is a large 
number of flint implements consisting of 
knives, saws, scrapers of various forms, 
and borers. The model of the kiln or 
furnace found on the borders of this settle- 
ment possesses some interesting constructive 
features. Hach great jar or kiln (the group 
was made up of twenty-three such jars) is 
coated outside with clay and supported 
by a number of fire bricks of varying 
lengths. At the bottom of each of these 
great vases was a pottery dish into which 
y closely fitted, in some cases, another 
dish of the same shape. Each dish had a 
crested bird of primitive design incised on its 
outer surface. A wall of fire bricks encircled 
the rows of vases, which were also covered 
in above the level of the rims with a layer 
of clay and bricks. The purpose of this kiln 
is conjectured as being for the manufacture 
of some kind of beer. Among the objects 
of the Late Dynastic periods are a fine 
specimen of glaze scarab-wings, a blue glaze 
cup, and a Coptic vase with design of birds 
and fishes. There are also several stelai, 
some of them greatly damaged, of the 
Middle Kingdom period, with their intimate 
biographical and at times poetic touches 
in the inscriptions and the vignettes. The 
examples of the cartonnages of the mummies 
of the Ptolemaic period are well represented, 
and the rich design of this armour of the 
dead (for the pieces are fixed together very 
much like medieval armour) possesses much 
of symbolic and artistic interest. 

At University College we have an exhibi- 
tion of the antiquities found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and his students during their 
recent excavaions at Tarkhan, Heliopolis, 
and Memphis. The objects discovered in- 
clude many of considerable value in view 
of the historic association of the sites, 
although their intrinsic artistic interest may 
be comparatively small. In the construction 
of some of the coffins pieces of house timber 
were found re-used. These fragments agree 
with Professor Petrie’s theory with regard 
to the panelled or recessed decoration in 
buildings, as copied from timber houses, 
built of overlapping vertical planks. The 
planks have rows of tie-holes cut in the edges 
for lashing them together, so that they could 
slide one over the other when shrinking 
or swelling. Some examples were deeply 
weathered outside and burnt inside, showing 
that a house had been burnt down and the 
scraps used as waste for coffin-building. 


We have thus preserved to us, according 
to Professor Petrie, the examples of those 
wooden forms which were so generally 


copied in the early architectural decoration. 
The work of this year’s excavation has been 
carried on between forty miles south and 
six miles north of Cairo. The great cemetery 
of Tarkhan, which continued in use until 
the rise of the pyramid builders, yielded 
much in the way of woodwork, baskets, 
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and clothing in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. On the eastern side of the? Nile 
a Roman fort of peculiar type was unearthed 
on the site of Miniet esh Shurafa, while at 
Memphis the great sphinx was cleared‘ as 
well as the northern gateway of the temple. 
Many of the smaller finds are exhibited at 
Gower-street, including a Roman capital 
with plaited stems and foliation from 
Shurafa. At Heliopolis the plan of the 
temple site was traced and half an acre of 
ground cleared. 
—_2-@ 2 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE: EXHIBITION OF 
STUDENTS’ WORK. 


T © impression conveyed by this exhibition 
is that the methods followed are thorough and 
broad. The student’s time is not frittered 
away, and he is not called upon to design in all 
or most of the historic styles, yet there is 
evidently considerable latitude allowed in 
expression. 

The work is academic in the sense that the 
“ Orders” play an important part, and correct- 
ness of proportion is evidently insisted upon, 
but otherwise each student has a free hand. In 
many cases the first-year work is well above the 
average in this respect, and the orders, which are 
apt to appear lifeless and meaningless, acquire 
interest and vitality when represented by 
studies of actual examples, in which the particu- 
lar order has been employed with details to a 
large scale. These drawings are all shadowed 
and rendered in colour or monotint; the best 
are by Messrs. lan Hamilton, Hare, and Villegas. 

The building construction exercises are in 
many cases worked out in isometric projection. 
This method not only makes the work more 
interesting, and allows each student some scope 
in draughtsmanship, but also brings the different 
trades together in the same manner as they 
blended in actual wor! A geometrical drawing 
of a floor or a roof by itself is often but a dull 
production, but when these are drawn in con- 
Junction with the walls and the coverings they 
acquire some attractiveness. In the more 
advanced stage the workmanlike diagrams 
illustrating structural steelwork, arched con- 
struction, ete., together with the records of 


‘tual of materials carried out in the 
engin laboratories show that this im- 


portant branch of the subject is also amply 
dealt with. Mr. Gaunt’s design for a “ Screen 
on the Street Boundary of a College Quad- 
rangle” illustrates the thoroughness referred to 


above. The construction is shown throughout 
in well coloured and shaded drawings. Mr. 
Gaunt is also represented by some good 


measured drawings to a large scale of the 
cupola of University College, which show that 
Wilkins in constructional matters was not above 
borrowing an idea from Sir Christopher Wren. 

The designs of the second-year students are 
unequal; some show promise, and are well 
imagined, others are weak. 
equal to Mr. Musmann’s di 
This student is represented t 
measured drawings and sketches of Italian 
buildings, and also by some water-colours 
which are far superior to the usual efforts in 
this medium by architectural students. 

The work of the evening students appears 
unfinished by comparison with that of the day 
men; but some of the desions submitted show 
a grasp of the difficulties of the problems set 
and also some skill in desion. S 


ig Mr. 8. R. Miller’s 
““ Bank and Roadside Hostel” are the most 
complete and, on the whole, the most satis- 
factory. The same student sends a set of 
measured drawings of Great Staughton Church 
and some “ clean” water-colour sketches. 
The following is a list of the awards made : 
Donaldson Silver Medal.—Mr. Oliver Gaunt. 
The Worshipful Company of Carpenters’ 
Travelling Studentship of 25l.—Mr. 8. Miller. 
Design Class,—First prize, Mr. W. G. 
Whincop ; second prize, Mr. H. S. Taylor ; hon. 
mention, Mr G. F. Clarkson. 


Measured Drawings and Sketches—Mr. H. S. 
Taylor. 
Extra Prize—Mr. G. F. Irwin. 


—_--___ 
3 (ON CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

A new mission church has been erected in 
the Parish of St. Michael, East Bristol, from 
the designs of Mr. CG. A. Rowley, architect; 
the builders were Messrs. R. Wilkins & Sons, 
Bristol. 
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OUR VANISHING MONUME! 


THE Joint Committee of both Hou 
Parliament, now sitting under the chairm: 
of the Karl of Plymouth, is collecting 
valuable evidence with a view to streng# 
the law about the preservation of ancient: 
ments. The subject bristles with diffi 
of all kinds, and in the many-sidedness 
question lies the chief difficulty, as the 1 
for the disappearance of many of our 
notable possessions is directly due to th 
people who ought to be their most z 
guardians. The Town Councils are 
offenders in this respect. The case of Be 
on-Tweed, where it was proposed to de 
a part of the Edwardian walls to make 
for modern dwelling-houses, is only one ins 
Rochester, too, where some old houses 
destroyed to make room for an electric tram 
is another, and similar instances, some 
happily prevented by strong efforts on th 
of a few enlightened people, but, unfortun 
more often successfully carried through 
occur to the reader in almost any to} 
England. The old town halls, once the m 
places of the “guild merchant” or Town Gc 
have often suffered. Sometimes because 
were inadequate to the newfound importa 
the town (but then surely they could haye 
used as museums), and often solely because 
position in the open market or village 
rendered them particularly liable to suce 
Market crosses, too, have been 
destroyed for similar reasons, and ( 
many praying crosses that once pointed o1 
way to the pilgrim, few even remain in ~ 
while many have had their heads knock 
and stand as gateposts to fields 

Our larger churches are now happily in 
hands, but the ‘restoration’? craze 
obliterated many of their glories, and 4 
smaller parish churches scarcely any x 
untouched by the heavy hand of the “ Goi 
restorer. Mr. Thomas Hardy the no 
tells of one case where the local conti 
tore down the old screen, oak and resplei 
with gold and colour, and put up, at his 
charges, a new one of varnished deal 
one was used to boil the workmen’s 
though “a were not much at that.” Berl 
folk, too, may recall a case in which a 
demolished a chantry chapel in his chance 
he might be responsible for the dilapidat 
and instances could be multiplied indefin 
The pious donor, too, is a source of troubl 
plate and documents have been in many 
dissipated through ignorance or cup: 
Fire, too, still claims its toll both of chu 
and of mansions full of priceless treasures 
the craze for modern conveniences has 
many a fine house and destroyed many 
in the chain of our artistic development. 
of means, especially on the part of the | 
owner, who is often unable to carry out né 
repairs, is a serious consideration. In an 
> related to the writer, owing to the é 
in Chancery an interesting old East ( 
mansion was allowed to literally fall to p 

Old bridges, again, are often a mark fo 
—using the word in a sf 
non-political sense—party, who often der 
a new bridge rather than an attempt to 7 
the old, as the recent case of the ‘ Brig 0 / 
and the future of Richmond Bridge is st 
the balance. 

The old almshouses, also, are appar 
regarded lightly by their protectors, to j 
by the rapidity with which these memoria 
the kindly past are destroyed for very ques 
able benefits, and prehistoric remains are s 
away without thought ; in one case even se 
old barrows were destroyed to make a 
course. 

Then, again, the power of the Amer 
purse tends greatly to the vanishing of m 
how much will never be known, for it is 
every case that reaches the public eye, and 
undignified appeals to the art-lover evoke 
often a feeble response ; nor is this only con! 
to furniture and pictures—whole buildings - 
often been sought after, and it is not every 
that ends as well as that of the Tatten 
Castle fireplaces. All this only tends to § 
the complexity of the problems before 
Committee, and it is to be hoped that strin 
regulations will be the result of their lab 
With regard to the question of purchast 
foreigners, it may be fitly asked when we | 
follow the lead of most European countri 
notably, Italy—and prohibit the exportatic 
works of art and historic interest by statute. 
additional point is given to this side_of 
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by the fact that the famous ‘“ Globe 
from the Reindeer Inn at Banbury 
london with its ultimate destination 
sd. 

nt appeals to the charitable among art 
hould not be, nor are they really, neces- 
ile, for the rest, state ownership is not 
er desirable. The first step, however, is 
| official survey of all fabrics, pictures, 
its, etc., followed by, let us say, a 
otection, backed in necessitous ca by 
aid on easy terms, and, in very 
nal cases, purchase of the object in 
: 


/ and arrangement in such event for 


ss of the measure will 
y on a broad-minded attitude on 
e administration in order to 
hardship to individuals, and the true 
' the future legislation may be best 
H in the words of Dean Church. “In 
ness for improvement it concerns us 
2 our guard against the temptation of 
we can have the fruit or the flower and 
y the root. It concerns us that we do 
vise our birthright and cast away our 
of gifts and of powers which we may 
not recover.” 


cies hag a 
HOUSE IN DURBAN. 


house, designed by Messrs. E. O. & 
Payne, is built of brick, the external 
ing faced with pressed bricks, except 
ugh cast on lounge piers and front bay 
cony. The lounge was placed con- 
y near the kitchen to serve as an open- 
ig-room in hot weather, and the front 
was also provided as a sleeping-place. 
ige roof was made flat to form an open- 
g space from which to view the Indian 
ud Durban Bay. The pitched roofs are 
with French tiles, and the windows have 
ghts. 


—_-~@--___. 
GENERAL NEWS. 


London University. 


much discussion and consideration of 
vailable sites the Senate of the Univer- 
London have adopted the recommen- 
f the Committee appointed to report 
ibject. The decision is that the Found- 
pital site shall be acquired. 


38 of the Universities of the Empire. 


fure of great interest in the recent 
ties Congress was the exhibition in the 
y of the Imperial Institute of University 

and building. This exhibition was 
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unique of its kind, no such representative 
collection of pictures, plans, drawings, and 
technical data on the subject having ever been 
got together. Prepared by Mr. C. 'R. Ashbee, 
F.R.I.B.A., for the Universi of London, 
together with an analytical ‘catalogue and 
survey, worthy of careful study, it covered 
the recent work in building and planning, 
or the greater work immediately in con- 
templation at forty-two English-speaking 
Universities. Nor was the wonderfu! work 
displayed restricted to English and Colonial 
Universities alone. Twelve of the more 
important American Universities contributed 
representative drawings and plans, and it 
is significant how in many respects the 
latter can teach lessons to the English 
University builders. Mr. Ashbee’s survey was 
based upon a Report made by him for the 
Hungarian Government which, more far- 
sighted than we in matters educational, have 
decided that the building of certain new 
Universities is one of the needs of their modern 
industrial and agricultural development, and 
as a preliminary study to this have caused this 
survey to be made of work already in progress 
among the English-speaking peoples. The 
University of London was indebted to the 
Hungarian’ Government for the use of the 
material thus gathered together. 


Designs of Government Buildings. 

In the Parliamentary papers recently two 
questions were put by Mr. Bennett Goldney to 
the representative of the First Commissioner of 
Works relative to the design of Government 
offices. In the first place he asked whether, in 
view of the diss: action both expressed and 
suppressed with which the designs and accom- 
modation of the more recently completed 
Government offices have been received by the 
public, he will arrange with the Government 
that the preparation of all plans for future 
public buildings shall be thrown open to public 
competition; whether, in the new buildings 
already contemplated, he will take steps to 
prevent any repetition of the mistakes which 
have so diminished the general comfort and 
convenience of large portions of so many of our 
more recent public offices; whether he will see 
that in any future plans the errors of internal 
planning, which are so palpable in the new offices 
of the Board of Trade and other buildings, 
insufficient lighting of many rooms, over- 
lighting of many corridors, lavish distribution 
space on the one hand and cramped accommo- 
dation on the other, are not repeated ; whether 
he will take steps to prevent the continuance of 
the present style of internal furnishing and so- 
called decoration of the interiors of our public 
oHices and whether he will, from this time 
abolish the present system of only 
g designs for public buildings from a 
sd panel of selected architects, 
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A House in Durban. 
Messrs. E, 0. & W. S. Payne, AA.RB.I.B.A., Architects, 
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Mr. Wedgwood Benn, in reply, says all these 
matters are receiving, and will receive, the most 
careful consideration of the First Commissioner. 
While guarding against such defects in new 
buildings as the Hon. Member indicates, the 

irst Commissioner must not be understood to 
admit, as a whole, his sweeping indictment of 
existing buildings. It is not clear to what new 
buildings of the Board of Trade the Hon. 
Member refers. 

The second question was whether the First 
Commissioner will in future give the Members 
of the House an opportunity of examining all 
competitive schemes for the erection of new or 
the alteration of old Government buildings 
before any such schemes are finally chosen and 
approved, and whether he will give Members an 
opportunity within the House itself of seeing 
any schemes which may be selected for final 
approval before the final choice is made; 
whether he will inform the House as to the 
method of appointment of architects and 
others to the panel from which the designers of 
our more recent buildings have been selected ; 
whether all qualified architects are eligible for 
a place on the panel; whether architects may 
appoint themselves to the panel; and, if not, 
will he explain why in the past certain archi- 
tects of merit have been left off the panel while 
others of less notoriety have been promoted to 
a place upon it. 

Mr. Benn: As has already been promised, 
designs for all the most important building 
schemes will be exhibited to Parliament before 
final approval, but the First Commissioner is 
doubtful whether opportunity can be given for 
their inspection within the House itself, though 
he hopes to be able to arrange it. It was 
stated last year that in recent cases architects 
have been submitted from a panel submitted 
to the First Commissioner by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. The First Com- 
missioner does not feel himself able to investigate 
the proceedings of the Institute in drawing up 
the panel. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Two questions have been put by Mr. Grant 
in the Parliamentary papers to the President 
of the Board of Education relating to the 
above Museum, viz. :—(1) ‘* Whether the collec- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Museum of book 
illustrations, engravings, drawings, etchings, 
and suchlike examples, as appertain to pictorial 
and realistic art, can now be separated definitely 
from designs for decorative and architectural 
work, and these latter be removed to those 
rooms in the Museum where students are 
allowed to study original objects of cognate 
materials. (2) Whether he will cause the 
congestion of the halls at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, containing reproductions of 
famous historical monuments, to be relieved 
by removing some of the casts of the XIIIth, 
XIVth, and XVth century sculptured pulpits, 
candelabra, tombs, and the like, into the 
long southern court of the Museum, which is 
but now partially filled with corresponding 
original works of less artistic importance for 
the purposes of serious study than those so 
well reproduced in the casts above mentioned.” 

Mr. Pease replies :—(1) In many cases students 
do not work in the students’ rooms, but in the 
galleries. Facilities are given to students to 
study designs in the departmental students’ 
rooms, and so far as is possible arrangements 
are made for placing the designs for various 
materials in proximity to the objects of cognate 
material in the galleries. (2) Some of the 
difficulties connected with the position of the 
collection of casts are referred to in sect. 5 of the 
Report on the Museum for the years 1909-10,. 
and the Honourable Member will find set out 
in that section some objections to the course 
he suggests. The question of the disposal 
of the cast: now under consideration. 


Church and Steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside. 

In a “ Note” of August 12, 1899, we referred 
to the somewhat alarming statements that 
were then current concerning the stability 
of the tower and steeple of St. Mary-le- 
Bow Church. We were enabled to announce, 
upon the authority of Mr. Charles Innes (of 
Messrs. Tress & Innes), architect and surveyor 
to the churchwardens, that the fabric was not 
in a dangerous condition, though fissures had in 
the preceding autumn become apparent in the 
north, south, and west walls, and in the pave- 
ment, from east to west, of the vestibule on the 
south side of the tower. Careful plumbing 
evinced that the top of the belfry stage, about 
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120 ft. above the pavement, inclined north- 
wards 12 in. out of the perpendicular, thus 
breaking away from the vestibule, and the latter, 
in part, from the north wall of the church. 
About ten years previously Mr. Innes had 
repaired the stonework of the tower and steeple, 
and stripped the cement from the body of 
the church, so as to again expose the original 
walls of thin red brick. Five years ago it was 
stated that an examination of some plaster 
“ tell-tales,”” which had been fixed over the 
cracks in the walls, showed the “ tell-tales ” 
to be intact. We now learn that Mr. E. Sefton 
Underwood, F.R.I.B.A., has been recently 
consulted in respect of the condition of the 
tower, and reports that, in spite of slight decay, 
the stability of the tower is not impaired. 
Some repairs are about to be carried out, at a 
cost of about 4007. George Gwilt, the younger, 
restored, in 1818-20, the upper part of the 
steeple, which had become considerably tilted 
by the exfoliation of an iron tie worked into 
the masonry ; he rebuilt the upper peristyle and 
the obelisk to a height of some 40 ft. ; a few 
years afterwards he made an extensive repe 
tion of the foundations. 


Museum of Practical Geology. 


The total numbr of visitors to this Museum 
in 1911 was 50,983—36,208 upon week-day 
mornings, 10,510 on Monday and Saturday 
evenings, and 4,265 on Sundays. In- the 
entrance hall of the Museum a more suitable 
distribution of the larger exhibits has been 
made possible by the removal of the Ludlam 
store cases from the stairs to the basement. 
A new wall case has been added to the building 
stone series. A set of building stone samples 
has been placed on the roof to provide illus- 
trations of weathering. The examination 
of samples of macadam has been continued. 
These are now received from the Road Board 
after they have been submitted to Mr. E. J. 
Lovegrove. The following donations, amongst 
others, were received at the Museum during 
the year: Twenty-five specimens of Finland 
granite ; nineteen specimens of analysed rocks 
from Australia ; two specimens of “ Roman 
stone,” presented by the Army and Navy 
Auxiliary Co-operative Supply, Ltd. ; ninety- 
three specimens of Swedish rocks ; twelve slabs 
of coloured clays, “ Dorset marble,” given by 
Lady Baker; two samples of Portland stone 
“ Roach” from the Bath and Portland Stone 
Firms Company, Ltd.; specimens of Cuban 
asphalt and kindred productions from the 
British Cork and Asphalt Company, Ltd. ; six 
dressed blocks of “reconstructed ”? stone from 
the British Stone and Marble Company, Ltd. ; 
a cube of Dartmoor granite, from the Governor 
of Dartmoor Prison; two samples of bricks 
from the Down Mill Brick Company, Ltd. ; 
an exceptionally fine and extensive 
British rocks and fossils, being part of the 
collection of the Geological Society of London ; 
forty-seven specimens of rocks from Lundy 
Island ; a series of fossils from the Devonian 
and Carboniferous of North Devon ; illustrations 
of apparatus for the testing of building stones 
as employed by Professor Dr. J. Hirschwald 
at Charlottenburg, Berlin; four specimens 
of quartz (Cairngorm), the gift of the late 
Countess of Seafield ; series of ‘‘ coal apples ” 
from Lanarkshire ; a building block, from the 
Pentewan Brick and Development Company, 
Ltd. ; two samples of artificial paving stone, 
from the St. Keverne Stone Company, Ltd. ; 
six specimens of Irish granites, given by Mr. 
E. Wettern; two specimens of tourmaline 
granite from near Ivybridge, Devon, given by 
Mr. B. H. Worth ; two specimens of Austrian 
building stones, from Messrs. Whitehead & 
Sons, Ltd.; specimen of Hertfordshire 
“ pudding stone,” from Mr. W. Wright ; three 
specimens of Aberdeen granite, from Mr. H. 
Hutcheon ; specimen of Norwegian slate, from 
Miss Johnston, etc. 


Visit of German Town-Planners. 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, of 3, Gray’s Inn-place, W. 
are arranging for another visit of members 
of German municipalities to inspect Engli 
Garden City and Housing schemes unde: 
guidance of Mr. Culpin, the Secretary. 


The 
party; about 100 strong, will arrive in England 


on August 18, and the next fortnight will be 
spent in visits to practically eyery housing 
scheme of importance in the country. Among 
other places which will be seen are the Garden 
Villages of Hull, Earswick, Port Sunlight, 
Bournville, and Knebworth, the Garden Suburbs 
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of Wavertree (Liverpool), Harborne (Birm- 
ingham), Hampstead, Ealing, Ilford, etc., while 
special interest will be taken in the Garden 
City of Letchworth, where more nearly than 
any other place in this country the question 
has been solved of the provision of labourers’ 
dwellings at an economic rate. Students and 
others who would like to join the party at any 
point or to meet at their social gatherings 
are invited to communicate with Mr. Culpin at 
the above address. 


Marble Work at the British Museum. 

Mr. Tyson Wilson asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether the contractors 
of some marble work in connexion with the 
British Museum haye been granted permission 
to sub-let part of the contract abroad; and 
whether other points of view besides those 
of the employers were taken into consideration, 
in view of the fact that competent workmen can 
be obtained in this country ?—Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn replies that the contractors for the 
marble work in connexion with the British 
Museum have been granted permission in 
accordance. with the custom in the trade to 
sub-let a part of the contract abroad. This is 
in conformity with the Fair Wages Resolution. 


St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield. 

In the course of operations for the erection 
of premises on the site of some old houses at 
the south side of the church for Messrs. Israel & 
Oppenheimer, their architect, Mr. W. Pam- 
philon, has found what is believed to be the three- 
arched entrance from the cloister into the 
chapter-house, and of early XVth-century 
workmanship. The cleared site is that of the 
older chapter-house and the slype. Below the 
tiled floor, and in the middle of the chapter- 
house site, was found, too, the empty stone 
coffin of a Prior. 


The National Trust and Open Spaces. 

Miss Octavia Hill makes an appeal for an 
amount of about 5002. to secure the acqr i 
on behalf of the National Trust, for 1, 
of an important and lovely piece of land— 
Mariner’s Hill, near Westerham and Limpsfield, 
partly copsewood and partly open meadow, 
and constituting a spur of the elevated ranges 
of the Kentish and Surrey Hills. Tt is stated 
that the legal formalities will shortly be ratified, 
whereby Colley Hill, Reigate, will be taken 
over by the Trust. The subscription lists 
however, is still open, and it is hoped the 
balance will be raised before the transfer is 
effected. 


Finchampstead Ridges, Berks. 

The committee for purchasing from the 
Bear Wood estate trustees and vesting in the 
National Trust a part of the Finchampstead 
Ridges have secured an option of purchase of 
60 acres at a price of 3,000/. Towards that sum 
they have: received promises for 2,400/. and a 
donation of 5007. from Mr. John Walter. 
There will thus be preserved the fine prospect, 
ss the valley of the Blackwater River and 
Yateley village, cxtending to Eversley, Hants, 
Hindhead, and Highclere Beacon, nearly 
30 miles distant. 


British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

At the annual meeti September 
under the presidency of Professor E. A. Schiifer, 
Professor of Physiology in Edinburgh 
ity, in Dundee, where the Association 
first meeting in 1867 under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Engineering 
Section will be presided over by Professor A. 
Barr, of Glasgow. In the Section of Anthro- 
pology, of which Professor G. Elliot Smith 
F.R.S., of Manchester Victoria University, is 
President, papers will be read by Professor 
G. A. Reisner, of Harvard, upon his excavations 
at the Giza Pyramids; Professor Bosanquet, 
Mr. T. E. Peet, and others, upon the archeology 
and megalithical monuments of the Mediter- 
ranean; Mr. A. J. B. Wace and Mr. N. T. 
Thompson upon excayations conducted in 
Halos, North Greece, by the British School at 
Athens; Professor Flinders Petrie, on early 
dynastical discoveries in Egypt during the past 
season, and Mr. A. H. Gardiner on Theban 
tombs; also by Mr. W. Gardner, upon an 
exploration of the Parc-y-Meirch hill-fort near 
Abergele, and Mr. Marett upon the palxo- 
lithical deposits in the caves of Jersey. 

Window, St. Chad’s Church, Over. 

In St. Chad’s Church, Over, near Winsford, 
Cheshire, a beautiful window has been place’ 
representing St. Chad in cope and mitr 
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preaching to the Mercians. This consi 
the second of a series of “ Kempe ” ywir 
illustrating the life and episcopate of St. 
which have been designed for Over Church 
Chad’s connexion with Cheshire is stil 
petuated by many ancient church dedi; 
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The Taxation of Land Values as it . 
Landowners and Others. By Joun ORR 
(London: P. 8. King & Son, 1912. Pj 
Ig) 

Wz cannot give a better idea of the obj 

this little treatise than by quoting a sei 

from the last pter, which is entitle 
ical Policy “With the repeal 

xisting rates and taxes and with the s 

tution of one rate and one tax directly 

land values, economic rent will rise suffic 
to provide an ample surplus.’’ Economi 
is defined as “that part of wealth whic 
been produced by the expenditure of ¢ 
and labour in common services, as disting) 
from interest and wages, those parts whiel 

been produced by the expenditure of p 

capital and labour.” The author foun 

arguments upon the opinions of statesme 

economists—Locke, Wyndham, Quesnay, T 

and others—who mostly lived at a time 

land occupied a very different positi 

industrial economy to that which it d 

the present day, and upon experiments | 

colonies, where again land is the pri 
element in production. We cannot refrait 

quoting one extract from a letter from T 

written in 1844, advocating this syste 

“TI do not enter into the detail of the obj 

about foreign trade, which I cannot rege 

a very important matter in any country ¢ 

in so far as it contributes to increase the re 

from lands and which, moreover, we cann 
without causing it to diminish.” Foreig 
colonial experience hardly appears to can 
this statement. Some portion of the 
is addressed to the conversion of Lord Re 
who criticised the scheme in a speech del 
in the House of Commons in 1910. The 
is genuinely impressed with the theori 
puts forward, and sees in their practi 
not the millennium, at least a cure for 

depression, business depression, and 1] 

unrest. 


Silverwork and Jewelry. 
(London: John 
6s. 6d. net.) 


Te ond edition of Mr. Henry Wi 
book has been considerably enlarged, inter 
chapters dealing with interesting method 
processes having been added, and the yolu 
now published forms a very able treatise 
ancient and beautiful craft, which shou 
in the hands of all craftsmen working i 
precious and other metals. 

One of the most notable features of the 
is the fine letterpress and_ illustration 
strikes one immediately on opening the 
The illustrations, which are chiefly repr 
tions of very well-drawn sketches showit 
< in various stages, make the lette 
tolerably clear to the reader—although, of¢ 
be obvious from the very natt 
the work, which the author tries to explain 
a good many of the processes described car 
be thoroughly learned by means of pe 
instruction from a practical craftsman. 
if some of the chapters dealing with pra 
work will convey very little to the ab 
beginner, they abound in fine ideas ané 
gestions which the craftsman will ™ 
appreciate after the elementary princip 
the craft have been mastered. The m 
of candlesticks, cups, boxes, spoons, and a 
of jewellery, etc., are fully described fror 
author’s point of view, and although one 
disagree with some of the methods of m 
described and advocated, most of ther 
quite practical and workman like. Amor 
new chapters which have been added t 
second edition, the one dealing with Jay 
methods of working should be “of es 
value to craftsmen in this country. 

It is, however, the concluding chapter ¢ 
Wilson’s book, “‘ On Design,” which is the 
chapter in the book, and it seems regre 
that it was not made the first chapte 
would have been an admirable introdu 
and would have explained the author's pc 


By Henry Wi 
Hogg. Second ec 
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in the following chapters. “‘ Design and 
aanship are indivisable”—that is the 
te of this chapter, that is the keynote 
e book—and the keynote of all good 
manship. 

SS ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Regent’s Quadrant Competition. 
In connexion with the Regent’s 
‘ant Rebuilding Competition, on behalf of 
mpany, please accept my thanks and the 
ssion of my appr tion of the manner in 
your important journal has attempted to 
and I hope successfully, what has hitherto 
d a difficult problem. 
my letter published in your issue of 
10 I offered, in the name of my company, 
ctical appreciation to the author of a 
ighly suitable design, when obtained, but 
re will probably be much delay before this 
‘sion can be arrived at Mes: Swan & 
», Ltd., would like to announce through 
hat, if the offer is acceptable, they are 
red to award to each of the firs cond, 
and fourth prize-winners in the recent 
tition a similar premium to that given by 


For Swan & Epaar, Lrp., 
Water Morrorp 
(Managing Director). 
KSee our “Note,” p. 68.—Ep.] 


A Court for Building Cases. 

: ‘or many years I have endeavoured 
ing forward the advantage of instituting 
rt for building cases. Although the idea 
een favourably received by some high 
authorities and has met with general 
lance among my professional brethren, 
s up to now been, for various reasons, 
cally impossible. At the present time, 
there are two vacant judgeships in the 
s Bench Division, and the early appoint- 
of a new judge is necessary, I venture to 
she importance of elevating to the Bench 
f those barristers who have had special 
ical training, or-whose practice ha 
into such contact with building 
them familiar with the technicalities which 
imes appear formidable obstacles in the 
sofacase. A Court presided over by such 
ge as I suggest would necessarily tend to 
to it many cases which in the ordinary 
s are considered difficult and relegated 
ficial Referees ; and the familiarity of the 
with the subject would greatly tend 
sedite the hearing of the case and to lessen 


the other reasons that go to the 
ntment of a judge are likely to pre- 
late again, and the promotion is more 
to be made on political grounds than on 
of suitability for any speciality. In that 
ble event I humbly venture to suggest that 
ea which seems to me to be in the air 
; be put into practical use in this 
xion—l mean the creation of paid 
sional jurors. 
ertain number of men having the neces 
ications and technical knowledge m 
ling to undertake to act as jurymen in 
as I have referred to, and their remunera- 
might be fixed at the rate of, say, three 
as per day, which would be sufficiently high 
tact men of standing and experience. Such 
al jurymen ought to be com- 
of architects, surveyors, engineers, fore- 
clerks of works, and even tradesmen and 
anics, and might be of sufficiently large 
© ensure the obtaining of a jury at any 
This would have the effect of saving 
fime of busy men who sometimes are 
elled to waste time, to their sorrow, in 
ng about in Courts and in hearing ss on 
1 they cannot but feel that their time, 
1 is valuable to themselves, is thrown 
These special jurymen would not be 
elled at any time to serve; but, having 
d their willingness to do so, might be 
ed from the panel by agreement between 
olicitors on both sides, and save the time 
ved in challenges in open Court. The cos 
ch a special jury would undoubtedly be 
, but it would probably only be called upon 
pecially. important cases where large sums 
at stake ; and the advantages of having a 
skilled in the technicalities of the ¢ 
1 be very marked, and would certainly tend 
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to avoid miscarriage of justice. I am by no 
means sure, but I imagine that it might be 
possible to reduce the number of special jurymen 
if desired, and hear the case before a jury of 
five or six. 

I venture to commend the idea, which might 
be applicable for other cases than those con- 
nected with the building trade ; in fact, it is in 
reference to general cases that I have heard 
the idea of professional jurymen mooted. 

Henry Norrucrorr. 


Building Act Problems. 

Str,—I have read with interest your crit 
of the case recently heard at the Greenwich 
Police Court, in which the District Surveyor 
tock out summonses against a builder for 
failing to give notice in respect of a drainage 
excavation. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could 
inform me whether I am compelled to give 
notice in cases of excavation within 3 ft. of a 
building, but in which no parts of the founda- 
tions or structure are in any way interfered 
with. 

Also, I should be glad to know whether I am 
liable to pay the fee of 5s. in respect of such 
excavation whether notice be given or not. 

BumLpER PuzzLEp. 


The Insurance Act and an Approved Society 
for Architects’ Assistants. 
Str,—My attention has been called to a letter 
from Mr. Dixon in your last issue in reference 
to the formation of an approved society for 
architects’ assistants under the Insurance Act. 
A small committee of the Architectural 
Association have for some time had this matter 
under consideration, and hope to make some 
definite announcement after the next meeting 
of the Association’s Council. 
H. Austen Hatz, Hon. Sec. 
Architectural Association, 


Srr,—With reference to Dixon’s letter, 
many architec and the assistants ar 
probably unaware of the existence of a pro- 
fessional society which caters largely for 
architects, civil engineers, and their assistants, 
and which has branches in most large towns. I 


refer to the Scottish Clerks’ sociation of 
Glascow. The benefits are over and above 
those of similar institutions, and the Association 


is not a trade union. Indeed, applicants of the 
highest character only can be admitted. 
SrupEnt (Society of Architec 


pi, ge 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tun Burlington Magazine continues its article 
upon ‘‘ Early Furniture,” and illustrates some 
beautiful XVth-century coffers. 

Three types are shown, the flowing design, 
based on rose or vine, geometrical * chip 
ing,” and arcaded designs derived from 
window tracery. The last of these, as might be 
expected, shows to great disadvantage. In the 
second group Cairene influence is evident. 
The same appears sometimes in XVIth-century 


choir screens “ 
We have often wondered how it is that, not- 
withstanding the fine examples of wood-carving 


obtainable, Jacobean designs are preferably 
disseminated throughout our art schools. 

“Garden Suburbs, Villages, and Homes’? 
commences with an attack on the word “ sub- 
urb,” and suggests village in place of We do 
not share this dislike of the word. Hemmed 
in by building now or soon, “ village ” would not 
be descriptive. It is the mission of the garden 
suburb to redeem what is appropriate and 
even classical from unpleasing associations. 

“Lincoln's Inn and its Treasures’? are 
described and illustrated in 7he Connoisseur. 
Portraits of old benchers—Francis Hargrave 
and Lord Erskine, wonderful things painted by 
Sir Joshua, and reproductions of pewter cups and 
flagons of fine design. 

The records. of the Honourable Society 
go back for over six centuries. It had its origin 
in a group of lawyers who, between 1286 and 
1310, were brought by Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, to settle near his manor-house at 
Holborn, then 
or “ Oldborne.” 
quently known as Thavies Inn, and s 
quently overflowed on to property belonging to 
Lord Furnival, which became Furnival’s. Inn. 
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By 1 they had again outgrown their accom 
modation, and established themselves where 
Lincoln’s Inn now stands. 

The gatehouse fronting Chancery-lane 
belongs to the year 1518, and is built of brick 
“made from the clay quarried in the old coney 
garth, the site of the present New Square.” 
The Old Hall dates from 1489, “the most 
ancient structure in the inn, but sadly 
modernised.” 

“Like the old Hall, the chapel has passed 
under the hand of the restorer, not once but 
several times.” one of the several being Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

In the 


Nineteenth Century, Mr. Robert 
s art a failure,” 
—the art of ‘‘ Rembrandt and his fellow 
He is urged to ask thi 
ter of symbolist, cubist, 
ionist, and all such modern 
theori gainst the other theory that 
rt is an imitation of Nature—‘ beautiful 
ature, and all that humbug When Whistler 
announced in his “Ten o’Clock” that “To 
say to the painter that Nature may be taken as 
she is, is to say to the player that he may sit 
on the piano,” he said what was not unreasonable 
at that particular period of Royal Academy 
standards. 

But what, after all, does “imitation” in 
nature actually amount to? 
comes to grips with his advers 
He explains that the painter 


Fowler, R.I., speaks out. 
he as 


and 


at worst—only approach his object by means of 
his visual organs, which record what he sees 


upon his brain, already saturated with undue 
sions that he cannot escape from if he 


ychologists are agreed that it is the brain 
which is the master, and one interpretation 
‘is not what lies in the phenomenon, but what 
we add to it from the means at our command, 


not what the senses communicate to the 
brain, but what the brain makes the senses 
believe.’ To put it plainly, such a thing as 


It is a 


imitation of Nature does not exi 
matter of personality. 

As regards the ‘* Symbolis' 
be forgotten that every objec 
symbol.” ‘* Post-impressionist ” and ** Sy 
list” have no special claims. They 
judged according to the common law of art, 
that is, wpon the verdicts already given upon the 
work of great painters. 

Those who are interested in the doubtful 
etymology of ‘‘ Cold Harbour” will find some 
intere: information in the Home Counties 
Magazine, relative to the important one 
originally situated in Dowgate. 

In La Revue Générale we read with pleasure 
an appreciation of the Pre-Raphaelite painters, 
by M. Arnold Goffin. France has never been 
backward in generous praise of these and the 
earlier English masters, praise which a growing 
knowledge of those periods has added to rather 
than diminished. 


Se 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


“it should not 
in nature is a 


Oc} 


English and Foreign Rolled Steel Joists. 


Str,—Will you be good enough to let me 
know by inserting in your Intercommunication 


column how to distinguish between English 
and Belgian or other foreign rolled steel 
joists? I am given to understand that all 


British steel is marked every 6 ft. apart. Is 
this so, and does it apply to all sizes, etc. ? 
CoRRESPONDENT. 


Reply. 

[*4* In answer to your correspondent, it is 
the custom of English and Scottish makers to 
roll their name or that. of their works. upon 
every joist. The inscription is repeated at 
about 6 ft. intervals, so that if a 10-ft. length 


be found without the mark, is practically 
certain to be foreign. “Broad ~ flanged” 
beams are (with the exception of'-one or two 

rolled only abroad, and ‘it is, there- 


Tt may be 

c are now rolling to the: British 
Standard Specification in every resp: so that 
in some cases the mark rolled on the steel is 
the only means available of identifying the 


place of of an_ individual ‘joi: 
foreign joists are used, it is generally best to 


tests to be made by independent 
is, of course, often also done in 
English al, although in 
the Mills certificates are 
R.] 


arrange fo 
testers; th. 
dealing with 
many ca: 
accepted.— ENGIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Winchester Cathedral. 


yA\8. THOMAS R. WAY, whose litho- 
graph of the interior of Winchester 
Cathedral, specially executed for the 
Builder, is published this week, has 
not only made a reputation for himself by his 
artistic work, but has achieved distinction by 
his association with other artists, notably 
Whistler, whose use of lithography called atten- 
tion anew to the medium as a means of artistic 

Both Mr. T. R. Way and _ his 
. Thomas Way, were instrumental in 
promoting the revival in the art. Mr. Thomas 
R. Way was one of the witne ‘or the plaintiff, 
with Whistler, Mr. (Sir) Sidney Colvin, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, Mr. Edward F. Strange, and the late 
Mr. Goulding, in the famous action of 1897, 
brought by Mr. Pennell against Mr. Frank 
Harris, publisher of the Saturday Review, and 
Mr. Walter Sickert, the writer of an article in 
which a distinction was made between a 
drawing done on stone and then printed, and 
one done on tr er paper, transferred to the 
stone, and then printed. The foundation of the 
Senefelder Club in 1910 and the experiments of 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., published in 
the same year, caused the intricacies of the 
subject to be brought again before the public. 
At the present time many artists are using the 
medium. 

Mr. Thomas R. Way, as a pioneer of the 
modern revival, one of the best-known 
artist-lithographers, and he has written and 
illustrated many books in an interesting way. 
His lithograph of the interior of the nave of 
Winchester Cathedral is a notable example of 
his sympathetic treatment of an architectural 
subject, and we feel sure that it will be 
acceptable to all our readers. 


Port of London Authority. 

We illustrate in this week’s issue the design 
of Mr. T, Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., which has 
been adopted by the Port of London Authority 
on the advice of the assessor, Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A. We deal elsewhere (p. 65) with 
the general features of the competition, and in 
future issues we hope to illustrate the designs 
of the other five architects who were sele 
to prepare drawings in the final competition. 


Se ge 
MEETING. 
Turspay, Juny 23, 10 Wepnzspay, Juvy 31. 
Royal’ Archzological Institute. --Summer meeting, 
Northampton. 
——e-@—s—____ 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 91. 


New Offices for the Port of London Authorily. 


The Port of London Authority having con- 
sidered the final plans for their new Head Offices 
about to be erected in Trinity-square, E. 
sent in competition, have selected, 
advice of their assessor, Sir Aston 
C.B., R.A., the design submitted by 
Cooper, F.R.LB.A., of 12, Gray 
W.C. 

The six designs submitted in the final com- 
petition will be publicly exhibited at the River 
Offices of the Authority, Carmelite-street, 
Victoria-embankment, E.C., until and including 
July 30 between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
(1 p.m. on Saturdays), with the exception of 
Wednesday, July 17, when the designs will be 
on view from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Mr. T. Edwin Cooper’s successful design 
for, the new offices of the Port of London 
Authority is illustrated in this issue, and 
reference is made to the competition in the 
article beginning on p. 65. 


on the 

Webb, 
r. T, Edwin 
Inn-square, 


Hamstel Council School, Southend. 


In this competition, open only to architects 
practising in the borough, the first premium 
(25/.) has been awarded to Mr. Laurence T. 
Weaser, 132, High-street, Southend-on-Sea; the 
second premium (15/.) to Mr. Frank E. Smee, 
“ Thornton,” Grand Parade, Leigh-on-Sea; and 
the third premium to Mr. Perey Brockbank, 
County-chambers, Weston-road, Southend-on- 
Sea. 


THE: BUTEDER) 


The Architectural Association Essay Prize. 

The Architectural Association Silver Medal 
with ten guineas has been awarded to Mr. W. G. 
Newton, M.A. Part of the essay is printed in 
the July issue of the Journal. 


Elementary School, Warrington. 

Mes: Wright & Hamlyn, of Sankey-street- 
chambers, Warrington, have been appointed the 
architects of the new Oakwood-avenue Council 
School, Warrington, asa result of the architectural 
competition held. 


Scottish National Memorial to King 
Edward VII. 

The selected design by Mr. G. Washington 
Browne, R.S.A., for the Kii g Edward Memorial 
at Holyrood, while conceived in a modern 
spirit, is worked out in strict accordance with 
the architecture of the major portion of the 
palace, designed by Sir William Bruce for 
Charles Il. The memorial takes the form of 
two hemicycles completing the architectural 
enclosure of the forecourt at its northern and 
southern ends, which are at present open. 


Their centre lines are axial with the fountain at 
present in the middle of the forecourt, which 
a slight change in the line of the 
northern 


involves 
approaching roadw: 
cycle will form, 


ys. The hemi- 


the late K: y fig 
thus occupy a position of the greatest dignity 
and importance. The group, which is intended 
to be executed in bronze, represents King 
Edward seated upon a throne, crowned and. 
attired in the robes of the Order of the Thistle, 
receiving from female figures emblematic of 
Peace and Concord the wreath and laurel in 
Yr ition of his life work of promoting amity 
among the nations. The group is set under an 
arch within an architectural framework of 
pedestal, columns, and entablature of the 
Doric Order, the dimensions, form, and detail 
of which would repeat those of the stately 
central doorway to the palace. The height of 
this part of the memorial is 40 ft. above ground 
level, and the diame of the hemicycles is 
120 ft., so that the scale of the memorial is such 
as cannot fail to add dignity to the forecourt 
and to be a not unworthy adjunct of the historic 
palace. 

The position 


med to the memorial will 
not interfere with any developments which may 
become necessary in connexion with the use of 
Holyrood House as a Royal residence, as such 
development would naturally proceed in the 
reconstruction of the buildings on the west side 
of the forecourt. 

As a subsidiary part of the design there will 
be a minor gateway to the forecourt at the foot 
of the Canonzate to mark the line of division 
between the palace precincts and the city, but 
of such a character as not to obscure the view 
of the James IV. tower of the palace as seen 
when approached by the Canongate. It is 
suggested that the present high railing and 
shrubbery between the forecourt and the palace 
garden should be replaced by a stone balustrade, 
so that the palace and abbey may be seen in 
their proper setting, and also that the garden 
itself may be developed. 

The cost of the memorial proper, including the 


bronze Ss estimated at 15,0007. The 
sculptor associated with the architect is Mr. 
Albert H. Hodge, of Bedford-gardens, 
Kensington. 

—— os. 


NEW BUILDING, EDINBURGH. 

The directors of Deanbank Institution for 
Girls are to have a new building erected in 
Canaan-lane at a cost of about 5,000/. The 
-architect for the work is Mr. David M‘Arthy, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., and the building will consist of 
two floors with outbuildings. 


A NEW EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

A gigantic struggle will be built shortly at 
Earl’s Court by the Exhibition authorities in 
conjunction with the District Railway. Mr. 
Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, 
and he hopes that the rk will be completed 
by the end of next year. Briefly, the idea 1s 
to provide a hall of sufficient capacity to house 
the Goliath exhibitions which seem to be the 
order of the day. The Earl’s Court neigh- 
bourhood is so easily accessible that the venture 
should be useful and popular. The floor will 
be free from columns, and will be 500 ft. long. 
The total floor area, including the galleries, 
will be 381,800 sq. ft. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 


COUNCIL. 


TuE usual weekly meeting of the Lon 


County Council 

County Hall, 

Chey! 
Loans.—The 


1 was he 


Sprin; 


1 on Tuesday in 
dens, S.W., T 


smore, Chairman, presiding. 


Finance Committee ree 


mended, and it was agreed to make, loans 


Borough Counce: 
for electricity 


paving and other works. 


ils as follows :—Hackney, 6,5 
undertaking, and 2,065). 
Hammersmith, 3,7 


for electricity undertaking, 


School, Poplar. 


out at the Geor 
estimated cost 

—Tk 
2 rep 


as 


approved 


Alterations are to be car 
rge Green’s School, Poplar, at 
of 4361. 5s. 

he Theatr and Musie-H 
orted that drawings had b 
follows :—311, Lavender-hi 


abolition of an exit and widening of anot 


exit ; People’s P: 
to the Quee 


nd-road—alterati 
. Stephen’s-ro 


‘alace, Mi 
Hall’; 55. 


Bow—provision of fibrous plaster decoratio 


268, 


Tottenham 
balcony entrance and « 


Court-road—alteration 
b doors. 


Cinematograph Halls.—Drawings have 


submitted for 


er 


tion of new cinematogr 


halls as follows :—By Mr. H. C. Constanti 


for a hall at 2, Holloway 
scent ; by Messrs. Norfolk & Priest, fo 


er 


oad and 4, Highbu 


hall at 140, Maida-vale ; and by Mr. W. G. 


Sprague, for a 
in West-street, 
New County 


new theatre to seat 660 pers 
Shaftesbury-avenue. 
Hall-—The Chairman of 


Establishment Committee was asked by Mr, 


Smith whether 
secure the er 


any steps were being taken 


ection of the new County EF 


within the next ten years. 
The Chairman, in replying, said that tend 


would 
structure with 


struction in April and it wa: 


whole building 
summer, 1916. 


be invited in Januar 


‘y for the suy 
a view to commencing the ¢ 
expected that 
would be completed by w 


aig ge 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


From the 


Builder of July 19, 1862. 


What Should be the Spirit of Modern Wor 


THERE seems at this moment to be « 
guiding principle amongst us, and that is 
be “doing the grand”; to appear rich 
greater, or more influential than we are. 


is about the most sneaking, vu 
ever existed ; it is such mean, 


lying. How is 


the pleasures of modern society 
e, honest, simple characters ? 1 


to be nob: 


love of showing off is universa 
society is the law of 


offending 


gar trait t 
contempti 
it possible that men who k 
can ever! 


; the fear 
ife. As te 


man being guided by his own firm convicti 


of what is nati 


ural and right, there are o1 


the few who have sufficient within themsel 


so todo. But 


out the world ; 


nondescrip: 


artists ever in a right sense. 


the majority cannot do wi 
they are not men, but we 
certainly not likely to 

Now, the gr 


fault of modern art is its vile conceit; 
panders to the weakness of the age ratl 
than teach the world a sound moral less 
The insipid modern Italian constructio1 
polychrome, and the copyism of French eai 


detail, are our 
ness, elegance, 


latest vanities ; full of pret 
and finickiness. It is sink 


architecture to our modern suburban vi 
life—horrid- sham from beginning to e 


Our everyday 


life being in itself so miseral 


vain and conceited it would be well for ¢ 


architects to 
possible, esc! 
elegance as 
devil. 


be as severe and rigid 


hewing all prettiness a 
things appertaining to t 


*,* We have lately expressed ourseli 


concerning vu 
pointing out 
traceable to a 
an overestima 


its component parts. 


note how this 


garity in architectural desis 
how, to a great extent, it 
faulty sense of proportion, 
te or to an underestimate 
It is interesting 
same fault—from which ¥ 


as a nation, 
was pounded 


o not seem able to escape 
by the heavy artillery 


an age which boasted Carlyle as Mast 


gunner.—Ep. 
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THE BUILDER, 


MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Fig. 1. The Old Cloister, Batalha. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF PORTUGAL.—V. 


MANOEL’S additions to Batalha 
e different, not merely from the 
wlier work there, but from most 
nples of the Manoelino style. 
older cloister he filled the arches 
ons and tracery of two alternating 
h composed of branch work, one 
kind of regular network, the other 
screen of flowing pattern, strikingly 
sertain Indian examples (Fig. 1). 
yok up again the interrupted wor 
Capellas Imperfeitas. The ha 
1ese and the apse of the church was 
the arch leading from this ha 
ctagon was replaced by another of 
laboration (Fig. 3)—an example 
it scale (it is over 45 ft. high) of 
ced and interpenetrating cusped 
which the edge of each of the 
lanes of cusping is fringed with 
sped ornament, each point foliated 
d, and most of the mouldings en- 
.new and more ambitious scheme 
ng the octagon was also under- 
olving the blocking of the sma. 
te chapels; and~ great clustered 
carried up, treated as bundles o: 
tnating with hollows filled with 
d heraldic motives. .The scheme 
at that, and the giant but trun- 
's still rise like towers above the 
fs (Fig. 2). All this work, which, 
~ parts, is interspersed here an 
1 Renaissance detail, was carried 
theus Fernandes, who died in 1515, 
mn, also named Matheus, who died 
Between that date and 1533 Jofio 
10, whom we shall see at work 
3elem and Coimbra, came upon the 
» him we owe a pretty piece of 


y 


(Continued from page 730.) 


filling-in taking the place of a window 
between two piers over the enriched arch 
above described, consisting of a loggia of two 
round arched lights, flanked by baluster 
shafts carrying an entablature with a dainty 
frieze. Other examples of Manoelino work 
are to be found at Batalha in the portal of 
the parish church and in the windows of 
private houses. 

A curious doorway in the church at 
Alcobaga illustrates the extreme naturalistic 
tendency of this style, the framing members 


consisting entirely of branches and contorted 
foliage of a German type ; they form an ogee 
head under which the door opening has a 
pointed arch, each side of which consists of 
one concave and three convex curves (Fig. 4). 
Curiously enough, Renaissance arabesques 
make their appearance on the jambs of a 
feature whose general feeling is essentially 
medieval. 

The Templars, who, in Portugal, instead 
of being destroyed, as elsewhere, were trans- 
formed into the Order of Christ under special 


Fig. 2. Batalha from South-East, showing “ Capellas Imperfeitas.” 
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Fig. 3. Dom Manoel’s Arch in the “ Capellas Imperfeitas,” Batalha. 


Royal patronage, and were entrusted with a 
large share in the conquest and Christianisa- 
tion of the overseas dominions. They had 
their seat at Thomar, a city which has 
amongst its many interesting buildings 
examples of various phases of the Manoelino 
style. The polygonal church was enlarged 
under Dom Manoel by the addition of a 
western, not as in the English Templar 
churches of an eastern, arm. The old 
building thus retains the sanctuary, while 
one of the three bays of the new ore forms 
a sort of nave, and the remaining two a 


Fig. 4. Doorway, Choir at Alcobaca. 


Chapter House on the ground floor and a 
singing choir on the upper in a fashion usual 
in the peninsula and exemplified in Sta Cruz 
at Coimbra. ‘The additions were carried out 
by Joio de Castilho, said to have been a 
Biscayan, probably between about 1505 and 
1517, when.he removed to carry out works 
at Belem. The style of his work at Thomar, 
which does not include the more florid west 
end, presents the usual characteristics’ of 
late Gothic, such as it, n at Sta C at 
Coim bra—large untre ndows, pointed 
in this case, arches, pinnacle: S 
decorated with crockets and gablets of 
single or double concave curve, and a pro- 
fusion of pierced bal 
The principal externa 
south portal. A ric’ 
the parapet above and 
on the recessed portion 
stands the round arched doorway, the tall 
spandrel above it being filled with finely- 
designed canopy work. The splayed jambs 
and soffit of the doorway are filled with 
ance arabesques, probably carved 
r, that is, after 1517, the year in which 
ance sculptors are first heard of in 
Portugal. A doorway omewhat similar 
composition, probably also by Joio de 
Castilho, exists on the transept front of the 
Concei¢io Velha at Lisbon. There the door- 
way is double, under an enclosing arch, and 
in the spandrel appears the feature of 
reversed semicircular panels over the round, 
arched openings, which also occurs in the 
tombs at Sta Cruz at Coimbra. 

The west end of the new Coro at Thomar 
presents some features which for their 
extravagance and originality are scarcely 

ralleled elsewhere (Fig. 5). They are 
different from Jofio de Castilho’s 
rk, and are attributed to one Aynes do 
Quindal, who perhaps carried on the work 
after Jofio’s departure to Belem. The com- 
position of the extraordinary features which 
he introduced is all but indescribable in 


s the beautiful 
arch carries 
sts a deep shadow 

below, in which 
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words. The window illustrated in 
invariably strikes the beholder at fir 
disgust, but on closer study there y 
distinguished amid all its riot of bre 
coral and twisted leaf garlands, its 
and chains, its knotted ropes and kr 
foliage, not only an extraordinary ; 
execution, but a distinct decorative 
These strange features are usually 
confined within a rectangular bounday 
tell in the strong Southern light an 
great surrounding spaces of bare wall 
same way as the bold heraldic pai 
frequent_on the gaunt mansions and cl 
of Spain. 

The reredos in the old cathed 
Coimbra, illustrated in Fig. 6, and 
tunately distorted by the photograp 
referred to in the previous article (p 
Tt is believed to be the work of f 
workmen executed in the first ye 
the XVIth century. It is both ela 
and refined in workmanship, and 
with gilding relieved against a 
background. 


THE MEDIAEVAL “INBOW 


Mrntmvyat woodworkers in England : 
have been divided into the four fo 
classes—carpenters, joyners, inbower: 
Like the joiner, the inbower 
equently mentioned in the aceor 
medieval builders, most of the work i 
being executed by carpenters, a certain: 
by joyners, and comparatively little by in 
The mediaval inbower was paid at a rate) 
from 6d. to 9d. a day, a slightly higher ra 
that allowed the carpenter « or joyner. 

We find the work of the inbower fre 
alluded to in a builder’s account-book 
time of Henry VIII. This book is now 
Puplic Record Office (Exch. Acc. 504-2) 
it we will take a certain number of e 
describing the work done by the inbow 
the wages paid them. ‘“‘ Inbowers work 
framyng and playnynge and settinge 


xi_pertycions and more 
workinge, framynge of a xi inbowede dore 
same pertycions > with fur 


workinge in inbowinge and framyng and 
vp of iiii clere stores for the saide sout 

of the newe vpper lodginges 

lyke workinge in makin fand in ‘batt 

and hanginge of viii dores.” 

Tn another part of the book we read 
carpen labourers carrying “* tymbr 
the sawe stages to the barne to the inbow 
the pertycions and dores postes for th 


Fig. 5. Window in the Templar’s ¢ 
at Thomar. 
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and elsewhere reference is made 
'“Inbowers workinge in inbowynge, 
Re and seftinge up of iiii wyndowes 
| transhans”’ (transoms). t this part 
book the phrase ‘* inbowinge, fram) 
nge vp”’ constantly recv 
dores inbowed” and of the “ workinge 
bowed wyndowe and inbowed dore,” and 
on of “ the car e of wyndows from 
owars into the se and in 
of a inbowede dore for a partecion next 
Lon: dynnynge chamber, as in 
e in carringe of inbowed windows and 

Wages are also paid for “ inbowyng. 


g and setting vp with monyons ii leav: 
wycket In one lieading the spelling 


name is “ inbowa: and under this 
; we read of the inbowers making thirty 
1s for imbowyng dorres” and making 
| surveyng wyndow ’’ and an “ inbowed 
re the larder.” The ‘‘ surveying win- 
yas, so far as we are aware, at all times 
1 by the kitchen or larder. Also we 
the “ firamyng and inboyng of a dore” 
“one perticion with ii inbowyd dos 
sowers did other work, such as maki 
°a r, wyndowe,” etc. 
. 545-29 the inbowers make munuelles 
as) for windows and also entire windows. 
MS. we find the inbowers’ wag: count 
“inbowers of wyndowes and dores.” 
regard to the tools used by an 
e we should, from our own knowledge 
from work at the bench, imagine that 
linary tools of a first-class workman or 
ith the exception of a group of more or 
borate planes, would be sufficient for all 
red wo Such planes, which would 
y be indispensable, we find indicated 
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Chimneypiece at No. 53, St. Ann’s-street, Salisbury. 


in a XVIth-century inventory of a wood- 
worker’s tools in one of the Wills published by 


the Surtees Society. 


The date of this will is 


Fig. 6. Central Eastern Apse of the Old Cathedral, 


Coimbra. 


1576, and amongst other ordinary tools it is 
interesting to come across mention of “ii 
embowyng playnes.” 


CHIMNEY PIECE. 


Sarispury, a town to which, except in a few 
isolated examples, such as the beautiful houses 
the attention of the student of 


Is have often been brought to 
light; for instance, the chimneypiece which 
was found quite recently in a house at 53, St. 
Ann’s-street. This street is one of the oldest 
in the city, and is full of suggestive and in- 
teresting remains, such asthe ti: ber-constructed 
Joiners’ Hall and many old brick houses. 

The house in question has not been well 
preserved, and was once part of a larger house. 
The chimney stands in a first-floor room, 
which ran the whole width of the front, 
but has been divided at some unknown date. 
It was discovered during the removal of a cast- 
iron register with a wood chimneypiece (the 
fixing of which fortunately has not damaged the 
stonework behind), over which the centre quatre- 
foil panel was left exposed. On clearing away 
the surrounding plaster a magnificent XVth- 
century chimneypiece was found in almost 
perfect preservation. 

Built of Chilmark stone, with, as far as can 
be seen at present, no joints above the springing 
of the arch, it displays considerable skill on the 
part of the mason, and the iron bar which can 
be seen on the underside of the opening seems 
to have been inserted later, as a precaution, to 
afford additional support to the upper portion. 
The two splayed panels on the jambs are very 
interesting, and the fusion of the mouldings 
round them show the comparatively late period 
of the work. 

Above the depressed arch are five panels, 
the two outside ones upright with cusped heads, 
the others quatrefoil with blank escutcheons, 
the centre one supported by an oak stem and 
leav: 

The whole is crowned with a moulded cornice 
the hollow member of which is filled in three 
places; in the centre by a fine rose enrichment 
and at the ends by ornaments, which seem to 
be composed of bay leaves, placed over the 
centre of the cusped panels below. 

It may be noticed that the whole proportion 
is nearly a square of 6 ft. 10 in. each way. 

The delicacy of the contours is concealed by 
much whitewash, and the owner has wisely 
allowed nothing to be done in.a hurry. Mr. 8. 
Hibberd, the owner and occupier, has consented 
to this illustration and description being pub- 
lished for the benefit of those interested, and 
he will be pleased to show this fine chimney- 
piece. 
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Building the Tower of Babel. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL AS 
DEPICTED IN MEDIA:VAL MSS. 


In the tibrary of the British Museum several 
MSS. deal with the story of the Tower of Babel, 
and many illustrations of the Tower figure 
in their pages. 

In the following few lines we may note some 
of the peculiarities of these pictures, and the 
reproduction of the best one of them will enable 
the reader to form some idea of the remainder. 

The one picture selected for illustration is 
on leaf 17b of MS. 18850. A copy has been 
kindly supplied for our use by the courtesy of 
the Keeper of the MSS. 

Before attempting a description of the plate 
it may not be wholly uninteresting to give some 
few particulars of the book in which the picture 
is painted. The book was made for the Duke 
of Bedford, son of Henry IV., and the Duchess, 
and is known as the ‘“‘ Bedford Missal,” a name 
given to it many years before scholarship had 
discovered that not all medizval service books 
were missals. It is a prayer-book. The book 
was presented by the Duchess to Henry VI. on 
Christmas Eve, 1430. . 

This book is generally considered to be one of 
of the most beautiful manuscripts surviving 
and one well worthy of its royal origin and 
the period, perhaps the very best for the 
production of magnificent volumes. 

The execution of the little picture here 
reproduced is very fine, and the various colours 
used are to-day of extraordinary freshness 
and vividness, the neutral tint representing 
the colour of the stonework being particularly 
realistic. The picture occupies a full page of 
the volume in which it has been painted. 

The scene of the building of the Tower, which 
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From a XVth-Century Illuminated MS. 


constitutes the main theme throws some inter- 
esting light on prevailing art in the Middle Ages. 
The winch for hoisting large blocks of stone is 
being worked by two men; the winch itself 
being apparently weighted by stone to ensure 
stability. Squared stones are seen lying 
about, and tools of various description are 
portrayed, both in use and on the ground. 
The unusual system of employing a bucket 
to convey mortar to the upper stages is to be 
noticed. In one case the bucket is being 
filled, by the heap of mortar, the heap being 
protected by a temporary shed. In the other 
example the bucket is being hoisted aloft 
by means of a winch worked in the upper 
stages. 

Close to the mortar heap is the water cistern, 
which is represented as of wood, circular and 
hooped. ‘This is of interest and value as showing 
the receptacle which, at any rate at times in 
those days, took the place of the present-day 
metal cistern. In the upper stages of the Tower 
the scene is quite different; confusion is every- 
where apparent. At the top of all two angels are 
seen, each with a hammer, apparently knoching 
down the stones from the uppermost courses. 
Men are represented fighting with each other 
with sticks and struggling furiously together. 
One man is falling headlong to the ground. 

The whole scene depicted both on the ground 
and on the Tower itself is full of interest. 

Little need be said of other manuscripts con- 
taining representations of the building of the 
Tower, all being of inferior interest and beauty 
to the Bedford volume. Two pictures, how- 
ever, from other manuscripts may be noted. 
In one MS., 15 D iii, p. 15b, we see an 
inclined gangway winding round the com- 
pleted base of the Tower. Along this gancway 
the workmen convey the materials for building. 
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The other MS., Burn 3, which is 
early date, having been in the library of § 
Augustine’s Monastery at Canterbury 
A.p. 1245, contains on p. 10b a picture of t 
Tower. Here, too, we find an inclined gar 
way. In this picture, however, we see 
unusual portrayal of the hod being carried ; 
the gangway by two men, one bearing eq 
end of the hod. It is possible that the h 
was commonly so carried in the XIIIth centm 

In the medizval Wicklyffe Bible (Forsh 
& Madden’s edition) we read of the Tower 
Babel, in, Genesis, chapter xi: “Come - 
and make we tiel stonys, and bake we 4 
with fier; and thei hadden tiel for stonus, a 
pitche for.morter; and seiden, come ye a 
make we to vs ajcitee and tour, whoo hiynes 
stretche til to heune.” 
je It must alwaysibe borne in mind th 
medizval representations of any occurrence a 
invariably delineated with the dresses a 
accompaniments, etc., of the period in whi 
the drawing was executed, and no attempt Ww 
made to depict the architecture and costum 
prevalent in any particular country at fi 
period when the event took place. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Birch & Jenner 
“ Dictionary ‘of Illuminations’ for aid in # 
selection of the MSS. 


AN OLD EPSOM INN. 


Av the top of the High-street in Epsom stant 
the beautiful XVIIth-century house, former 
the New Inn, but now called Waterloo Hous 
It is known to many visitors, and it miu 
surely be the wish of visitors and townspeop 
e that it should be restored to its ancié 
glory. An opportunity seems likely to ] 
offered shortly for restoration to be effecte 
and though we are not aware that any ste 
have been taken to achieve this end, such 
hope has been*expressed by individual town 
people. The fine old house, by reason of i 
architectural merits, deserves good treatment: 
it also does on account of its age and association 

Built about 1690, when Epsom was at #l 
height of its popularity as a fashionable reso 
on account of its medicinal springs, the Ne 
Inn, as the place was then called, is marked] 
a dignity and simplicity and a fineness of pr 
portion which is very charming. The housé 
built of red brick, with red-tiled roof. The centi 
block, projecting slightly beyond the wings, 
surmounted by a pediment, while the quoin 
both of the central block and of the wings, @ 
of stone. Round the building runs a chara 
teristic dentilled cornice, a feature which ade 
so much to the picturesque appearance of man 
of the houses.abuilt about this time. I 
accordance with the then prevailing custom, th 
windows are set almost flush with the face 
the wall, and are surrounded by bricks of 
brighter hue than those used for the mai 
walling. Right through the centre of th 
building there was originally a long narro 
courtyard, so that coaches could be driven i 
at one side and out at the other. This archwa 
has since been built up, and the appearance ¢ 
the front of the aforetime inn has been marre 
by the construction of two shop-fronts, whic 
naturally detractjfrom the dignity of the ol 
house. 

Perhaps, however, the chief feature of th 
New Inn was its ballroom, or assembly-room 
considered at the time of its erection, says Mi 
Gordon Home, to be one of the largest of it 
kind in England. Like the,rest of the inten 
of the house this room has suffered a good dea 
and has been divided into two. But when] 
had its panelled walls and was lighted } 
candles and filled with gay crowds of dance 
it must have appeared very fine. Throngs 0 
society people flocked to Epsom in the closin 
years of the XVIIth century and the earlie 
years of the following century, for Epsom wa 
at that time one of the most fashionable resort 
of the country, Bath and Tunbridge Wells no 
having then attained the glory they achieve 
later. Charles II. frequently went to Epsom 
and Pepys tells us that in 1667, when he (th 
diarist) ited the town, he’ found Nell Gwy 
staying there. Local legend says that sh 
used to attend the assemblies in the New Im 
One likes to think the old room may hay 
listened to the laughter of Nell Gwyn, and if th 
date of its erection be only a few years earlie 
than that named, such may have been the ease 
The fascinating actress died in 1687. 

It seems a pity that the house, with it 
dignified old-world air, should be divided up @ 
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ow, and its stately front marred by shops. 
tady remarked, the opportunity to restore 
jomething of its former state seems to be 
| now, for one of the shops is closed and 
se of the other, it is understood, expires 
Could not the place be acquired and 
fd and then used as a library or museum 
some similar purpose ? 


|HISTORICAL NOTES. 


PRoposaLs are made to clear 
arch of away some of the later build- 
Gervais, ings which encumber the 
‘aris. Church of Saint-Gervais, now 

partly hidden behind the Hétel 
le and the old Caserne Napoléon. This 
ble church was finished about 1420 ; 
m de Brosse added the classic portico 
16; the beautiful. Lady Chapel was 
d in 1845. The Chapelle Scarron has 
<VIIth-century decoration; and the 
ys of the church yet retain some of the 
“lass by Pina and Cousin: the 
x, generally ascribed to Diirer, is by his 
\Aldegriiver, who died in 1562. There is 
ished tradition that Scarron was buried 
side chapel which bears his name. It 
ts the coat-of-arms of the family of 
d, of whom Jacques Bétauld, President 

Cour des Comptes, was interred there 


Tax following inscription is 

Curious written in a privately-owned 
sription. copy of Edward Cresy’s 

** Stone Church, Kent ” (1840), 
: not included in the library of the Royal 
te of British Architects. The epitaph 
pied many years ago from Mr. Cresy’s 
at Horton Kirby, Kent :— 
‘memory of Edward Cresy, of this parish, 
hitect whose quick parts and unwearied 
'y might have placed him foremost 
‘his fellows, but if life was to him a sea 
able, yet he found in the ardent and 
rested study of his profession a shield 
‘the slings and arrows of outrageous 
» failed to pierce. He ceased working 
tber 12, 1858, aged 66. Watch therefore, 
know not the hour.” 
association with G. Ledwall Taylor, 
‘produced several books, notably the 
itectural Antiquities of Rome,” which 
fandard work of reference. 


is 


TxHeE exterior of the charming 
fortunateold Stiftskirch at Baden- 
cision. Baden is to be restored shortly, 

when the figures over the 
oorway will be placed in the Museum 
stuhe. Such an act of vandalism should 
vented while there is yet time. The 
ed step would afford a dangerous prece- 
The church contains magnificent 
reredos and a beautiful, but attenuated, 
Jakramenthaus, as well as other archi- 
1 and decorative features of great beauty 
terest. 

n the case of many Gothic churches in 
ny, the upper stages of the steeple are 
sance, and ugly and heavy at that. 


Ox September 29, 1600, 

n Old “Roger Fowke, of  lytle 
ordshire Aston, in Coldfeilde County 
orge. of Stafford gent and Lucye 
hys wief of th’one partie and 

s Parkes of Wednesburye of the other 
in conson of 40/. demises and leases for 
es at annual rent of 6s. 8d. All that the 
thaferie and Hamer Mill now beinge very 
us and latelie decayed scituate and being 
the lordshippe of lytle Aston aforesaid 
of Stafford in a close pasture or grounde 
monlie called or knoewn by the name 
nyells.” In these terms an old lease 
es the letting of a forge situated near 
gham, and around the site of which 
ds of tons of metallic iron have been 
often to the annoyance of farmers 

din ploughing. The pieces of iron so 
up are of the same general shape, and 
from about 20 lb. to 60 lb. each. When 
each has a round or basin-shaped lower 
and a level top with a projection some- 

ike a handle. From their peculiar shape 
ces are locally known as “‘ ham-bones.” 
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The metal is not of good quality, and seems to 
have accumulated at the bottom of a furnace 
employed for the manufacture of wrought-iron, 
the “‘ ham-bone”’ being thrown away each time 
the furnace was stopped. Similar waste 
material was produced at Old Witton Forge, 
now part of Messrs. Kynoch’s works, and 
including a corner of the old Roman camp at 
Perry Bar. 


For the restoration of the 
Shoreditch parish church of St. Leonard, 
Parish Church. Shoreditch, an appeal is being 
issued. It is interesting to 
note that the present structure is the third 
church built on the site, upon which a Christian 
church has existed for over a thousand years. 
The present building dates from 1746, and was 
erected by Dance the elder, on the demolition 
of the old structure in 1736. The beautiful 
chancel window, ‘the gift of Thomas Awsten in 
1634, was transferred from the old building. 


Tuts ancient structure—a fine 
Felsted Church, specimen of Norman architec- 
Essex. ture and a well-known land- 
mark in the district—having 
been reported as unsafe, its restoration has 
been decided upon. Chief among its treasures 
is a fine monument to the first Lord Rich, who 
founded’ a hospital and the Grammar School 
at Felsted. At the school were educated Dr. 
Isaac Burrow, Dr. John Wallis, the famous 
mathematician, and Richard Cromwell, a son 
of the great Protector. Robert Cromwell, the 
eldest -son, was buried in the church, the 
register recording :—“‘ Robertus Cromwell filius 
honarandi viri mtis Oliveris Cromwell . . . 
et Robertus fuit emimie pius juvenis, Deum 
timens supra multos.” Alfred Wilson, the 
biographer of James I., also lies buried in the 
chancel. Among the other mural tablets and 
monuments is one in the north aisle, which 
reads :—“ Robert Lukin, of Felsted, Bury. 30 
years churchwarden of this parish. Born 
November XXVI., 1749. Died July XIV., 
1838.” 


Tun only open-air pulpit in 

Open-Air the diocese of Chichester has 

Pulpit, been erected in the grounds of 

Chichester. the Church of Holy Trinity, 

Hove. It is erected “to the 

Glory of God for the preaching of the Gospel 
by a soldier and his wife, a.p. 1912.” 


As a memorial of the Corona- 
Organ and Oak tion of King George and 
Case, Horne. Queen Mary, Mr. Alfred 
Palmer has presented to the 
parish church of Horne, Surrey, a new organ, 
the oak case and side screen of which have been 
constructed from wood taken from some old 
XVith-century buildings, probably erected out 
of the ruins of the once flourishing Reading 
Abbey. Horne Church is a small building of 
very uncertain date, containing several 
memorials to the Hope family. 


A RATHER rare type of lectern 
Lectern, Caistor.inas recently been placed in 

the Church of Caistor as a 
memorial of the twenty-five years’ vicariate of 
the present Vicar, the Rev. W. F. Westbrook- 
Westbrook The reading-desk is supported by 
four figures standing on a finely-wrought 
pedestal, whereon are placed two beautifully- 
carved figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
patron saints of the church. ‘The whole of the 
work has been fashioned in old English oak. 


Onze of the oldest buildings 

The Old at Kingston-on- Thames, 
Castle Inn at dating back to the Tudor 
Kingston. period, is now being pulled 
down to make way for a new 

building for Parr’s Bank. The building 
originally formed part of the Castle Inn. The 
Castle Inn is mentioned in works of Tudor 
and subsequent times. In more recent times 
portions of the old inn were adapted for business 
purposes, and the grand staircase of carved oak, 
which is one of the finest examples of Tudor 
work extant, was carefully preserved. When 
the present owner, Mr. J. P. Waters, purchased 
the building many efforts were made to induce 
him to sell the staircase, for which as much as 
9001. was offered, but he declined to part with 
it, and now he has had it carefully removed, 
restored, and re-erected on new premises 
which he has constructed on part of the old site. 
During the work of demolition some. other 
interesting archeological relies have been 


uncovered, including two very fine doorways 
carved out of solid oak; a part of the original 
main wall of the Castle Inn, a fine example of the 
oak beam and wattle and daub style of the 
period, and a strip of tapestry, evidently of 
great age, and bearing the inscription in old 
English letters: “The Prodigale Son wasteth 
his goodes amonng_harlates These relics 
have been offered by the builder to the local 
municipal museum.—The Times. 


Tue ancient tower of St. Mar- 
Upton Church garet’s Church, Upton, which 
Tower, Norfolk.was erected in 1170, and nearly 

destroyed by a tempest in 
1550, has at last been put into repair. The 
church itself was carefully restored some thirty 
years ago, but the completion of. the work, 
which had included the restoration of the tower, 
had to be deferred owing to lack of funds. In 
1602 the Archdeacon reported “ the. steple 
ruynated long since through the default and 
necligence of the prishners.” William Wynne 
was buried in the south aisle of this church in 
1505, and in his will said :—‘‘ And I will have 
a gravestone the price of 26s. 8d. to the stonyage 
of the church, 29 marks if need be more to 
St. Peter’s Guild 6s. 8d.” The church was 
originally a rectory dedicated to St. Margaret, 
valued at 25 marks, and granted by Ralph de 
Glanville, Lord Chief Justice of England, to the 
Priory of Butley, in Suffolk. This was con- 
firmed by John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, 
William de Raleigh, Bishop, etc. On the 
appropriation, a vicarage was settled valued at 
10 marks, the Vicar having a pension of 30s. 
per annum, payable by the prior. 


Tue Vicar and Churchwardens 
St. Mary’s of this riverside church— 
Church, which has been immortalised 
Sunbury-on- by Dickens—haye issued an 
Thames. appeal. for the repair and 
restoration of the tower. The 
present edifice is Byzantine in style, and was 
erected in 1752 upon the site of an older 
structure by Mr. Wright, some time clerk of the 
works at Hampton Court Palace. For a con- 
siderable time the church w n unsightly 
brick building of little or no architectural pre- 
tensions, but its appearance has since been 
greatly improved by the insertion of windows 
and other structural alterations, including the 
provision of a porch at the west end enriched 
with arcades at the sides and with decorative 
carvings, and. a semicircular chancel. The 
edifice is, in fact, one of the cleverest trans- 
formations from a “ churchwarden” structure 
to a Byzantine church to be seen in the country. 
The tower, which is a conspicuous object 
viewed from the river, is surmounted by a 
parapet and a peculiar cupola. A monument 
to Lady Jane, sister of Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
and the last of her noble family, graces the 
south wall of the church. The riverside church- 
yard is crowded with ancient tombstones, the 
majority of which, however, do not call for 
special mention. 


THe Campanile of Pisa, 

The Leaning which owes its celebrity 
Tower of Pisa. its leaning position, is now 

regarded as being in a dan- 
gerous condition from the same cause. It is 
180 ft. high and more than 13 ft. out of the 
perpendicular, the angle of the slope increas 
slowly but steadily. The Commission ar 
pointed to report upon its state by the Italian 
Government appears to regard its ultimate 
collapse as impossible to avert. Mr. D. Living- 
ston, C.E., in an interesting letter to a contem- 
porary, which he has communicated to us, 
a remedy. With most modern 
authorities he maintains that the tower was 
originally built upright, in view both of the 
appearance of the masonry and of a relief 
carved in oak in the cathedral in which it is 
thus represented. This latter piece of evidence 
should bring conviction to those, if any are left, 
who maintain the opposite view, for it is in- 
conceivable, if the tower had been purposely 
built sloping, as a curiosity, that this striking 
characteristic should have been ignored in a 
local representation. 

Mr. Livingston’s suggestion is that an 
American contractor with experience of the 
analogous work of moving entire blocks should 
be engaged to restore the tower to the per- 
pendicular not by raising the sunk side but by 
pumping out the water or sand and water 
below the raised side, thus allowing it to sink 
to the lower level, while underpinning the 
entire structure, 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


APPROVAL OF PLANS BY 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


NE of the duties which falls to the lot 
of architects and builders is to see 
that plans of proposed buildings do 

not offend against local by-laws. Inasmuch 
as these by-laws vary in different parts of 
the country, it is necessary for the builder 
to be acquainted with the exact provisions 
in force in each district; but much useful 
information of a general nature can be derived 
from a study of the cases which come before 
the Divisional Court from time to time. 

It has been decided, in the first place, that a 
corporation who are the guardians of highways 
ought not to be compelled by mandamus to 
approve of plans for new houses which, though 
in accordance with the by-laws, in the hon 
opinion of that body would interfere with an 
alleged highway under their charge (Rex v. 
Hartlepool Corporation, Hx parte Richardson 
(1902 ;,18 T.L.R. 1). 

Failure to submit plans may have unfortunate 
consequences even after the lapse of a consider- 
able time. Thus in Fairbrass v. Mayor of 
Canterbury (1903 ; 67 J.P. 181) the owner of an 
old building constructed of brick with a tiled 
roof removed the roof and began to build on 
the walls thereof and upon the surrounding 
ground a new building. He did this without 
giving notice to the local surveyor and without 
delivering any plans, as he was bound to do 
under the by-law of the Urban Sanitary 
Authority. Some six months after he had 
completed the new building he was summoned 
by the authority to show cause why the new 
building should not be pulled down, and was 
subsequently ordered to pull it down. It was 
held on appeal that, notwithstanding the fact 
that no plans of the new building had been 
deposited and that the local authority had not 
therefore disapproved them, the order had been 
rightly made. The jurisdiction of the local 
authority to make the order was not affected by 
the time that had elapsed since the completion 
of the building. 

It frequently happens that a by-law provides 
that building must commence before a certain 
date after the deposit of the plans. In 
Harrogate Corporation v. Dickinson (1904; 1 
K.B. 468) a local act provided that the deposit 
of the plans with the Corporation of any 
building should be null and void if the execution 
of the work specified in such plan was not 
commenced within a certain period. In 1894 
the defendant deposited, and the plaintiffs 
approved, two plans showing eleven houses and 
two stables and coach-houses. Some of the 
buildings shown upon the approved plans were 
erected within the period specified by the Act. 
After the expiration of that period the plaintiff 
commenced to erect other buildings shown upon 
such plans without depositing fresh plans. It 
was held that the plan of every house or stable 
and coach-house was a separate plan, although 
they were all included on the two sheets 
deposited with the plaintiffs, and that, therefore, 
the deposit was null and void so far as such 
plans related to the buildings which were not 
commenced within that period specified in the 
Act. Fresh notices and deposits of plans were 
therefore necessary. 

In re Eastbourne Corporation (1900; 64 J.P. 
724) the prosecutor submitted plans of a_pro- 
posed building for the approval of the East- 
bourne Corporation as required by the by-laws 
made by them. The Corporation approved the 
plans as being in compliance with the by-laws, 
but disapproved them as regarded the building 
line shown thereon on the ground that the 
proposed building would contravene sect. 3 of 
the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 
1888. The prosecutor obtained a rule nisi 
calling upon the Corporation to show cause why 
a writ of mandamus should not issue ordering 
them to approve the plans as regarded the 
building line shown on them. It was held that 
the Court would not order a mandamus to issue, 
inasmuch as the authority had refused to 
approve plans which they honestly considered 
showed a contravention of the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament. 

The most recent case on the question of plans 
is the case of R. v. Preston Rural District 


Conncil (1912; 76 J.P. 65). It there appeared 
that the owners of a farm submitted to the 
local authority plans for the erection of new 
buildings. These plans’ showed that it was 
proposed to erect a barn adjoining and attached 
to the kitchen at the back of the dwelling 
but there was to be no door between the kitchen 
and the barn. The by-laws provided that a 
new domestic building must have an open space 
at the back. The definition of ‘‘ domestic 
building’ contained in the by-laws was as 
follows: “ Domestic building” means a dwelling- 
house, or an office building, or other outbuilding 
appurtenant to a dwelling-house or an office 
building, or other outbuilding appurtenant to a 
dwelling-house, whether attached thereto or not, 
or a shop, or any other building not being a public 
building or of the warehouse class. ‘ Building of 
the warehouse class” was defined as ‘‘a ware- 
house, factory, manufactory, brewery, or 
distillery.” The local authority rejected the plans 
on the ground that they infringed the by-laws 
owing to the fact that it was proposed to build the 
barn immediately in the rear of and adjoining 
the dwelling-house. The owners accordingly 
applied to the court for an order to compel the 
local authority to approve the plans. It was 
held that as the dwelling-house and barn con- 
stituted one domestic building there was no 
obligation to have an open space immediately 
in the rear of the dvwelling-house, and a 
mandamus must issue to the local authority to 
approve the plans. 

It was held in an older case that a local 
authority has no right to object to plans merely 
because of a general objection outside the 
merits of the plan itself. Thus in Rex »v. 
Bexhill Corporation (1911; 75 J.P. 385) it 
appeared that a builder submitted to an urban 
sanitary authority a plan for a cottage on a 
beach site, the plan showing a proposal to 
construct a drain and a cesspool for the purpose 
of dealing with the sink water. The plan was 
in accordance with the by-laws. The surveyor 
to the sanitary authority advised them that as 
the whole of the drainage system was below the 
level of ordinary spring tides the cesspool would 
at such times be filled with sea-water, and the 
drainage system would be rendered inoperative. 
The _ sanit: authority consequently  dis- 
approved the plan on the ground that the plan 
would provide no effective drainage and that no 
satisfactory system of drainage had been sub- 
mitted. It was held that the sanitary authority 
had no right to refuse their approval to the plan 
because of a general objection. 

The former cases were thus summarised by 
the Lord Chief Justice in the course of his 
judgment :—*‘ The result of the cases is that if 
a local authority have refused to approve plans 
on a ground within their jurisdiction, as, for 
instance, that they would constitute new streets, 
but that the formalities in connexion with new 
streets had not been complied with, then no 
review of that discretion can take place. I 
think I have said more than once that the Court 
will not substitute itself for the urban authori 
in deciding whether a plan should be approved ; 
but if they decline to approve plans not because 
of any objection to the plans themselves, but 
because of some general objection outside the 
merits of the plans themselves, then I think 
they must be ordered to approve them.” 

Finally, it has been held that an action for 
damages will not lie against a local authority 
for maliciously refusing to approve building 
plans, 


MOTOR-ENGINE FOR NORWICH. 


A POWERFUL new motor fire-engine has been 
added to the equipment of the Norwich Fire 
Brigade. It is of the Merryweather petrol 
“Hatfield”? design, with reciprocating pump 
capable of delivering 500 gallons per minute 
and upwards. It also carries a detachable 
fire-escape to reach 50 ft., as well as 2,000 ft. 
of hose, and affords accommodation for a 
dozen firemen. It must not be overlooked that 
Norwich is a cathedral city, and efficient fire 
protection of the sacred edifice is a necessity. 
A powerful motor fire-engine of this kind, 
which can turn out instantly and travel at a 
speed of over 30 miles an hour on the level, 
is a valuable asset, and it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when all cathedral 
cities will be equipped with motor fire-engines, 


SCOTCH AND NORWEGIA 


GRANITE. 
A strikine illustration of the diffe 
behaviour, in a trying atmosphere, of Se 
and Norwegian granites may be seen af 
present time in Manchester. Some eight 
ten years ago there occurred the first inst 
in this town of the use of the light grey} 
wegian granite, which is worked abroad 
imported ready for fixing. This stone is C 
distinct, geologically, from the various be; 
fully coloured granites from Scandinavia, w 
for many years past have been worked 
polished in Aberdeen. At the time 
Norwegian grey granite compared unfay 
ably with work of a similar type for 
Scotch granite was used. The Nonwe 
stone was of a looser texture and in appear 
was as dead as concrete. Almost immedia 
there became apparent a rustiness due to 
oxidisation of a mineral contained in the st 
and this spread and deepened so rapidly 
for some years past the granite has been 
colour of old iron. Moreover, the mat 
is weathering badly and is becoming fii 
The same discoloration may be seen in pr 
in the Norwegian granite used in two ¢ 
buildings erected at a later date, of 
one has not been completed more tha 
couple of years, In all these respects 
Scotch granite shows a marked adyant 
and this not only when comparison is h 
with contemporary work, but also if the 
wegian stone be compared with the Br 
granite used in pedestals which were er 
sixty years ago. In the latter case the 
marks are still sharp, and the colour of thes 
remains, mellowed indeed, but with no sigi 
rust, and the surface, far from disintegra 
appears to have hardened and has take 
semi-polish. In Liverpool there is a buil 
in which Scotch granite has been used for 
base and Norwegian for the superstrué 
and the former is a datum from ¥ 
the gradual rusting of the latter may 
judged. 

The reason for this striking contrast ma 
understood when the different condition 
the Norwegian and Scotch quarries aré 
sidered. The older geologists considered 
all granites were primitive rocks—that is, 
they originated before the deposition of 
sedimentary rocks and formed the basis of 
sarth’s crust. It is now recognised 
granite is not necessarily an abysmal 1 
but that it may be of any age up to at! 
late Tertiary. The difference is that W 
it occurs as a surface outflow and consolidé 
has taken place freely there is a softer na 
and an absence of the interlocking of 
crystals found in granites which have ec 
at great depths under enormous pressures 
in accordance with a general rule, are har 
proportion to their depth from the sur 
Now this particular granite occurs in Se 
navia as a surface outflow. Apparenth 
has never been covered by newer format 
which, indeed, are scarcely to be found im 
country. It lies in horizontal beds, lil 
sedimentary rock, and is quarried ches 
partly because there is practically no ove 
So bare is it that the stone must be affe 
by weather, for Professor Geikie mentio 
c in which granite has weathered to a d 
of 50 ft. from the surface. The most cut 
glance into the deep pit—200 ft. or 300: 
of a Scotch quarry reveals altogether difft 
conditions. The granite obviously is 
ages older, and signs of strain and_ stress 
everywhere. Consolidation has taken ] 
at great depths and under incalculable press 
and the present appearance of the rodl 
comparatively near to the surface is due 
denudation of the strata by which origi 
it was covered. The superior hardness 
weathering qualities of British granite= 
understood by every user of setts—are du 
the sterner conditions of its youth and ti 
early restraint, painful no doubt at the t 
but absolutely necessary to the formation 
strong character. Wherein moralists, sh 
any chance to read this journal, may ff 
new illustration of an old adage. 


Y 19, 1912.] 
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SONCRETE-MIXERS : 
[HE “EXPRESS” MIXER. 


lachine, manufactured by the (U.K.) 
foncrete Machine Company, Ltd., of 
on-Tyne, Ww designed by a civil 
vith the idea of reproducing mechani- 

operation of concrete mixing as 
| by manual labour. 
ntended for concrete in which the 
is not of more than 4-in gauge, and 
particularly suitable for concrete 
<ing and reinforced concrete construc- 


chine is of the batch type, the maxi- 
rge being 5 cub. ft. The materials, 
t into the mixer, are first mixed dry, 
then added, and the concrete is de- 
rfectly mixed in about sixty seconds. 
ccompanying illustration gives a 
iew of the machine and sho the 
ear under the pan, as well as the 
shoot for mixed concrete. 
1is 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 1 ft. 9 in. 
the middle is a capstan rotated by 
ag beneath and carrying four 
we fixed plough-blade-shaped sti 
ch of these is attached an iron r 
terials are repeatedly turned over and 
eans of the ploughs, the rakes breaking 
merete turned by the ploughs and 
it for the action of the following 
By the combined effect of the ploughs 
the materials are kept level in the 
ad of being piled in the form of ridges 
Ws, as sometimes happens in mixers 
type. 
he machine is started, and the aggre- 
ment are fed dry from a hopper into 
Having been mixed dry for about 
onds, water is added by means of a 
ray pipe supplied by an automatic 
tank. After this mia is con- 
about twenty-five seconds ‘more, and 
ste is discharged by opening sliding 
he bottom of the pan, the material 
ted away from the gearing by the 
esented in the illustration. 
ughs and rakes constantly revolving 
e pan within a few seconds, when 
g door is closed, another batch of 
is shot into the pan, and the operation 
- is resumed without the need for 
he action of the machine. 
xpress ’’ mixer can be used equally well 
als dry and wet; its capacity is about 
1s. per hour, and the power required 
« brake horse-power. The machine 
1 in the form illustrated, or mounted 
or timber carriage with removable 
wheels. 


BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE. 


cussion between the Bristol] Master 
Association and the operatives in 
on the question of rates of wages 
ntions in the rules has now come ‘to 
ory ending. An increase of 4d. per 
been granted to all branches of the 
h the exception of general labourers 
erers, who obtained this advance in 
part of the year, and various altera- 
e been agreed upon. in the gencral 
ules. 


CHE BUTLDER. 


Concrete-Mixer. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
A new church is to be erected on the site 
of Lady ‘Glenorchy’s Parish Church, and will 


The 


egor 


provide accommodation for 800 persons. 
plans have been prepared by Mr, P. Macg 
Chalmers, architect, of Glasgow. 
CHRIST CHURCH, ENDELL-STREET, W.C. 
The renovation of the interior and exterior 
of the above church is proceeding. Mr. J. 
Ernest Franck, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect, 


and Messrs, E & Son, of Stockwell, are the 
builders. Messrs. R. Anderson & Co., of 
Leadenhall-street, are employed as_ steeple- 


jacks. The stonework of the spire has been 
brushed down with stiff wire brushes, and all 
surface defects have been made good with 
Portland cemerit and washed sand. Three 


coats of liquid preparation for preserving the 
stone will be applied, and the iron finial will 
be scraped and repainted. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Maternity Hospital, Lower Clapton, N.E 
Mr. F. J. Coxhead, builder, Leytonstone, q. 
Factory for Globe Wernicke Company, Ltd., 
office and library furnishers, 44, Holborn- 
viaduct, E.C.; Mr, F. Dare Clapham, archi- 
tect,, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.  Addi- 
tions to Berkeley House, W.; M 
cott & Cook, architects, 199, Pic 
Police-station, Enfield, N.: Mr. F. 
Butler, architect, New Scotland-yard. 
Mr. A. Monk, builder, Edmonton. 
theatre, near Kew Bridge, Brentford, W.; Mr. 
§. Spells, Somerset-road, Brentford, W. 
Branch Capital and Counties Bank and other 
buildings in Cheapside. E.C.; Messrs. George 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Litd., 

builders, 77, Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 


d waycoop & NEW PREMI 

On Tuesday last the Mayor of Southwark, 
Mr. W. ©. Williams, and other municipal 
officials, were present at Messrs.. Waygood’s 
premises in Falmouth-street, S. when the 
Mayor performed the opening ceremony of 
the new works which have been erected to 
cope with the development of the business. 
The new building has a superficial area on 
the ground floor of 15,500 ft., and on the first 
and second floor galleries of 11,000 ft., respec- 
tively, and in the basement of 6,000 ft. The 
cubic contents of the buildings are about 
750.000 cubic’ ft.; and the total length of the 
building is 250 ft. Four electric motors of 
50-b.h.p. have been installed by Messrs. 
Vicker Ltd., and the ‘space between the 
galleries is spanned by a large overhead 
electric crane, which runs the full length of 
the gallery, and can raise loads up to 5 tons 


M 


SSRS. 


at a The contractors for the 
work were Messrs Parker & , and the 
sub-contractors were :—Steelw Messrs 


wood-paving—Messrs. 
Hal naan, chal 
& Sons: roof work 


& Son 
& Co., 
Haden 


Walter Jones 
W. H.. Wheeler 
ventilating—Messrs. 


and glazing—Messrs. Hayward Brothers & 
Eckstein. Mr. M:. §. Collins was the archi- 
tect for the work. The new building is 


arranged as an extension of one of the existing 
shops,-and forms part of the premises. The 
height ‘of the building is 54 ft. from the base- 


ment to the roof, and the erection is fir 
resisting throughout, being built. with brick 
valls. ‘reinforced concrete: floors -and roofs. 


resisting staircases and hydrants are fixed 


Fir 
“and the heating and ventilation 


throughout, 


are of the latest form. The new shop is 
electrically driven throughout with power ob- 
tained from the mains of the Southwark 
Borough Council. Electric travelling cranes 
have been installed, and there are also. two 
lifts, one of which is arranged on a patented 
electroil”’ system, which the firm has lately 
introduced. In the course of his speech at the 
opening ceremony, the chairman, Mr. Henry C. 
Walker, made some interesting remarks as to 
the business, which was founded in 1833. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The Council Schools, Athey-street, Maccles- 
field, are being supplied with Shorland’s 
warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates 
by Mess EK. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
of Failsworth, Manchester. The new  in- 
firmary, Luton, is being supplied with the 
firm’s double-fronted patent Manchester stove 
with descending smoke flues. The Siberts- 
wold Schools, near Dover, are being supplied 
with warm- ventilating patent Manchester 
grates by the same firm. 

The ‘‘ Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle's latest patent ‘ air-pump ” 
ventilators and air-inlets, has been applied to 
the Baptist Church, Broadstairs. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar the last meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building cts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Space at Rear. 
Murylebone, Hast.—Erection 
upon the site of No 


of a building 
u 107 and 108, High-street, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. J. R. Vining).—Re used 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Re-erection of 
buildings abutting upon Norfolk-street, Grcen- 
street, Park-street, and Wood’s-mews, Mayfair 
(Mr. E. Wimperis for the Grosvenor Estate).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Bow and Bromley.—Erection of porches in 
front of nine houses on the nortitens side of 
Ridgdale-st Bow (Messrs. E. Evans & Sons 
for Mr M. A Braunstein). ayaa 

Hackney, North.—Erection of porches, bay- 
windows, and oriels to houses on the northern 
side of a street leading out of the eastern 
side of Upper Clapton- road, Hack ney (Messrs, 
J. Hamilton & Son for Mes & L. 
Chillingworth).—Consent, 

Hammersmith—Building on the 
side of Hythe-road, Hammersmith 
A. J. & C. Hocking).—Refus 

Lewisham.—One-s i in front of Nos, 
344 and 346, High- street, Lewisham (Mr. G. E 
Beaumont) 

Marylebone, .—Erection of a building 
upon a site abutting upon Marylebone-road, 
Edgware-road, and Brown’s-court, St. Maryle- 
bone (M s. Gale, Durlacher, & Emmett for 
Mr. Davis).—Consent. 


southern 
(Messrs. 


Paddington, South.—Iron and canvas roof 
over th northern end of Inverness-mews, 
Queen ad, Bayswater (Messrs, Harvey & 
Potter).—Consent. 


St. Pancras, South.—Four projecting features 
at University College, Gower-street, St. 
Pancras (Professor F, M. Simpson for the 
Committee of the University of London).— 
Consent. 

Walworth—One-story portion with a project- 
ing clock in front of Nos. 42 and 44, Old Kent- 
road, Walworth (Messrs. Zeph. King & Son),— 


Consent. 
Woolwich.—Conservatory at No. 46, West- 
mount-road, alte abutting upon G!enshiel- 


road (I H. Wright for “Mr. J. 'T. Alder- 


ton). est 
Width of Way. 

City. of London.—Buildings abutting upon 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street (Messrs. Watson, 
Sons, & Room).—Consent. 

Hamostead.—Brection of a conservatory at 
No. 70, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead (Mr. 
S. C. Lathbridge Mr. W. Gaisberg).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hammersmith.—Addition at-Temple Lodge, 
Queen-street, Hammersmith (Mr. A. H. Woolf 
for Mr. H. Brooks).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Erection of buildings on the 
north-western side of Upper Kennington-lane, 
Kennington, between No. 36, Upper Kenning- 
ton-lane and Courtenay-street (Mr. G. Bartlett 
for the Duchy of Cornwall).—Consent. 

Strand.—Showease at No. 224, Regent-street 
(Mes: T. & J. Perry).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Bow and Bromley.—Iron and concrete timber 
drying stage at Tredegar Works, on the south- 


for 


86 


western side of: Ordell-road, Bow 
Perry & Co.:(Bow),: Ltd.).—Consent. 

Camberwell, North.t—Iron and glass shelter 
at a building known as the Grand Hall, Cam- 
berwell New-road, Camberwell (Messrs. . F. 
Matcham & Co. for Mr, F, W. Purcell).— 
Refused. 

Fulham.—Two wood and’ glass showcases and 
a signboard of.a temporary character at Nos. 
550° and °552,. Fulham-road, Fulham (J 
Stuart).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Erection of a showcase in front of 
No. 391, New King’s-road, Fulham (Mr. W. J. 
Eagle).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Erection of a sack 
over the public way 


(Messrs. 


conveyer 
of Rotherhithe-street, 


Rotherhithe, to connect Nos. 81 -and 104 
(Messrs. Gillman & Spencer (1902), Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 
Plan and Projections. 

St. George,-Hanover-square.—Re-erection of 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Buckingham Palace-road, and 
No. 1, Palace-street, Westminster (Mr. G, 
Thrale Jell for. Mr. G. Neal).—Consent.. 
Deviation from Certified Plan and Projections. 

Mile End.—Re-erection of Beth Holir 
Home for Aged Spanish and Portuguese Jew 
No. 253, Mile’ End-road, Mile End (Mr. M. N. 
Castello).—Consent. 

Cubical Hatent. 

Newington, West.—Addition cubical extent in 
connexion with extensions of the premises of 
Messrs. Waygood & Co., Ltd., Falmouth-road, 
Newington (Mr. M. E. Collins).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Marylebone, West.—Erection of an addition 
at the rear of No. 37a, Great Cumberland- 
place, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. G. Hammond 
for Mr. C. G. Bryan).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings, 
Battersea.—Formation of an opening in the 
party wall at the ground-floor level between 
Nos. 64 and 66, Lavender-hill, Battersea 
(Messrs. E. Heather & Son).—Consent. 
Camberwell, North.—Uniting of Nos. 19, 21, 


and 23, Church-street, Camberwell (Mr. G. 
Vernon).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Uniting of Nos. 30 and 31, 


Brooke-street, Holborn, with a building at the 
rear (Prudential Assurance Company, Litd.).— 
Consent. 

Holborn.—Uniting of Nos. 17 and 18, Took’s- 
court, Cursitor-st: Holborn (Messrs. C. 
Lake & Co, for M Morris & Bolton, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Islington, North.—Uniting of Nos. 14, 16, 18, 
and 20, Sussex-road, Islington (Mr. H. Good- 
child for Mr. G. Dowse).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Opening in a division wall at 
Nos. 3, 5, and 7, Sydenham-road, Lewisham 
(Messrs. Joseph & Smithem).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Uniting of 
Nos. 9 and 94, New Bond-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. A. O. Breeds for Mr, A. 
Mancus).—Consent. 

The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AseroycoH.—School (1,685/.); Mr. T. Harries, 
builder, Neyland, Pembrokeshire. E ‘ 

Aberdeen.—Reconstruction of weaving mill, 
Ann-street, for Messrs. Richards, Ltd., linen 
goods manufacturers, Broadford Works, Aber- 
deen. 

Accrington.—Weaving shed (10,000/.) for the 
Mill Building Company, Pennyhouse-lane, 
Accrington. 

Basingstoke.—Chapel lodge, etc.; at cemetery 
(1,926/.); Mr. J. Harris, builder, Basing-road, 

asingstoke. 

Bashches Head.—School of Chell-street; Mr. 

A. Burton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Stoke-on- 

Trent. i at 
Birkenhead.—Flour mills and grain silos for 


Messrs. J. Rank & Co., millers, Baltic House, 
E.C. ; rs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 


120, Alfred Gelder-street, Hull; Messrs. Morri- 
son & Sons, builders, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Bishop Auckland (Durham).—School ; Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton, architects, Blomfield House, 
E.C. ” 
Bonar Bridge _(Sutherlandshire).—Parish 
church and hall (3,5567.); Mes A. Maitland 
&- Son, architects, Academy-street, Tain, Ross- 
shire. 
Bootle—Hospital  (3,6007.); Mr. B. J. 
Wolfenden, Surveyor, Town Hall, Booile. 
Bournemouth.—Extension to premises of 
Plummer Roddis:-Messrs. Lawson & Reynolds, 
architects. Granville-chambers, Bournemouth. 
Brentwood.—Alterations and additions to 


* See also our-list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 


HE “BUTLDER. 


asylum (2,575l.); Messrs. Clemens Brothers, 
builders, York-road; Hast Ham. 

Broomhill.—Twelve tenements of houses, 
Wooderoft-avenue (25,000/.), for the Hindland 
Building Company. 

Burscough (Lancs).—Warehouse and factory, 
Burscough Junction, for Messrs. Phillip, Son, 
& Nephew, Ltd., wholesale stationers, 45-51, 
South Castle-street, Liverpool. 

Cambridge.—Wesleyan church, schools, and 
college (15,5262.); Mr. H. S. Wallis, builder, 
Walton-on-the-Naze, 

Canterbury. — Laundry at workhouse 
(1,7487.); Mr. L. ‘T. Dadds, builder, Canter- 
bury. 

_Coventry.—Mortuary (2,434/.); Messrs. Gar- 
licks, Ltd., builders, Coventry 


Crowborough.—For a garage and _ two 
cottages ; r. R. H. Halls, architect, High- 


Denton.—Extensions to’ works, Catherine- 
street, for Messrs. J. Moore & Sons, Ltd., felt 
hat manufacturers. 

Deyonshire.—Schools, Egg Buckland (3,000/.) 
and Umberley; Mr. P. Morris, architect, 
Richmond-street, Exeter. 

Doncaster.—Volunteer club; Mr. T. H. 
Johnson, architect, 6, Priory-place, Doncaster, 

Dunb nasium at barracks (2,000/.) ; 
Messrs. Finlayson & Sons, builders, Balfour- 
street, Leith. 

Dundee.—Additions, City Hospital, 


King’s 


Cross (2,500/.); Mr. Walter McGregor, En- 
gineer, Burgh Hall, Dundee. 

Dunedin.—St. Paul’s Cathedral; Mr. E. 
Sedding, architect, Queen Ann-terrace, Ply- 
mouth. 


Edinburgh.—Additions to Mansion, Murray- 
field (2,0002.); Sir Robert Lorimer, 49, Queen- 
street, Edinburgh. 

Exmouth.—Country residence, near Ex- 
mouth; Messrs. Ellis, Son, & Bowden, archi- 
tects, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

Fenton.—Additions and alterations to church 
school (5,0007.); the Managers. 

Foggy Furze (West Hartlepool).—School, 
Stratford-road —_(6,000/.) ; Managers, St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic School, Foggy Furze. 

Framfield.—Wick gate; Mr. R. H. Halls, 
architect, High-street, Lewes. 

Gateshead.—Works and workshops, ete., for 
the North Eastern Railway Company; Messrs. 
S. Fenwick & Co., builders, Northumberland- 
road Works, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Glasgow.—Warehouse and showrooms for 
Messrs. John Wallace & Sons, agricultural 
implement manufacturers, _Graham-square; 
Mr. W. Baillie, architect, 2, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow. Extensions to school, Kinning 
Park (2,800/.); Mr, S. Preston, 158, Bath- 
street, Glasgow. Cinematograph _ theatre, 
Sauchiehall-street (2,0007.); Messrs. McKissack 


& Sons, architects, 68, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 

Helmington Row (Co. _Durham).—School 
(4.0002.); Mr. Thomas Manners, builder, 


Bishop Auckland. 
Hereford.—Extensions to Lord Scudamore’s 


School  (2.990/.) Messrs. _ Wilkes & Son, 
builders, Whitecross-street, Hereford. 
Heywood.—School, Hornby-street; Messrs. 


James Mann, Lid., builders, Huddersfield-road, 
Newhey, Rochdale. 
Holmfirth—Six houses, Cemetery-road, for 
the Hinchliffe Mill Co-operative Society. 
Houghton-le-Spring.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to offices and rebuilding four houses for 
the Lambton and MHetton Collieries, Ltd., 
Cathedral-buildings, Dean-street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. é 
Hove.—Alteration of mansion into.flats, etc. ; 
Mr. Rowland H. Halls, architect,.High-street, 
Lewes. < 
Hugglescote (Leicester).—School; Mr. W. G. 
Fowler, 33, Bowling Green-street, Leicester. 
Kinlochleven.—School .(2,750/.); Mr. Kenneth 
Macrae, Columbia-buildings, Oxon. 
Kirkcaldy.—Store, Horse Wynd, for the 


Forth and Clyde Roperie. Company, Kirk- 
ealdy. 

Langloan . (near Coatbridge). School 
(4,0007.); Messrs. James Davidson & Son, 6, 


Academy-street, Coatbridge. 
Lewes.—Alterations to two houses; Mr. 
R..H. Halls, architect, High-street, Lewes. 


Llanelly.—Residence; Mr., ‘Rhys Jones, 
Llandebie. 

Longford.—Artisans’ dwellings, Killashe 
street (6,2347.): Mr. Coote, builder, Longf 

Mangotsfield (Bristol). Confectionery work: 
Messrs.. Hall, Williams, & Co., architects, 
Salter Hall-court, E:C.; Messrs. Mowlem & 
Co., builders, Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
S.W. 


Motherwell.—School_ off _Hamilton-road for 
the Dalziell. School Board; architect to be 
appointed by competition. 

Newcastle (Staffs). — Post-office; Messrs. 
Mieklejohn & Sons, builders, Edward-street, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

New Mills (Stockport).—School (9,7577.); Mr. 
J. Ne Swindles,. builder, Church-road, New 
Mills. 
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Newton Abbot.—Buildings for Co-ope 
Society; Messrs, Petter & Warten ath 
seov 4 

aignton.—Artillery headquart 
Clark, architect, 83, Old Townace 
mouth; Messrs. Shellabear & Son, 1, M 
plain, Plymouth, 7 

Peck (Walsall).—Additions 
Mr. B. W. Smith, 
Walsall. 

Portobello.—Extension to premises 0 
operative Society (2,500/.); Mr. B. Qa 
architect, 10, North St. Andrew-street, 
burgh. : 

Ramsgate.—Residence; Messrs. Hin 
Son, architects, 57, Queen-street, Ramsga 

Rottingdean.—Erection of a new house 

St._ Martins —School (800 places); 
H. E. H, James, Pembrokeshire @ 
Council Offices, Haverfordwest. 

Scarborough.—Phthisis ward (3502.) Mf 
Darlington Construction Company, buj 
Darlington, a 

Seaford.—Three new houses; Mr, R 
Halls, architect, High-street, Lewes, 

Sheffield. Alterations, Central Jj 
(5257.); Messrs. I. Wilkinson & Sons, bui 
London-road, Sheffield. Fifty-five hy 
Bracken, Heather, and Foxglove roads, 
nine public convenience: ‘Mr. Fg 
Edwards, City Architect, Town Hall, She 
Additions and alterations to premises, 
Mill-road; Mr. §. E. Fedden, Electrica 
gineer, Town Hall. The following plans 


is to  gasy 
Gas Engineer, Town 


been passed:—Sixteen houses, Dodds 
for Mr. W. J. Patchett; three houses, Op 
road, for Mr. R. Wragg: wor 


offices, Attercliffe-road and Ri 
for Messrs. Wellerman Broth 
Psalter-lane and  Osborne-roai 
Patchett; four houses, Sprin 
Mr. J. Parkin; addition to h 
on OouEe) se SEO Guardians 

0 premises, Sheffield-road, Tinsley, 

F. J. Johnston; additions to ea 


street, for Messrs. Cammell, Laird 
Lid.; additions and. alterations, oie 
Norfolk and Sycamore streets, for M 


Renton, Holdsworth, & Co., Lid.; cine 
graph theatre, Crookes and Newent Jan 
the Crookes Picture Palace, Ltd.; eine 
graph theatre and assembly hall, Ox 
place, for the Grosvenor Hall and E 


Company; additions, buildings, Burngi 
road, for the Mother Superior, Go 
School; seven houses, Rhodes and $b 
streets, for Mr. William Angell; chureh 
road and Manor-lane, for the Rey. | 
cr awoods 

Sheringham Norfolk). — Police-§ 
(920/.); M } Iden 


A. Sadler, builder, $t 
am. 
—Sanatorium (100 beds) 
H. T. Chapman, surveyor, Gl Chaps 
Queen-square, Bath. 
Southampton.—Additions, car depét, — 
wood (800/.); Mr. H. F. Street, Tran 
Manager, Town Hall, Southampton, 
Southend.—School (16,777/.); Mr, J 
Symes, builder, Carpenters-road, Stratfo 
South Shields—Laundry at work 
(3,0002.); Mr. J. H. Morton, architeet, } 
Eastern Bank-chambers, South Shields; 
W. D. Allison, builder, . Whitburn, 
Sunderland. i 
Stamford (Lincs).—Residence, near Sta 
(1,6567.); Mr. P. M. Horder, architect, 
New Bond-street, W. House (2,0000); 
Owen Little, architect, 5, Bedford-row, ¥ 
Stirling.—Extensions to post-office; 
We oe Oldrieve, H.M. Office of Works, 
urgh. 


Swindon. — Parochial hall, Devise: 
(2,0002.); Vicar, Parish Church, Swindon 

Terrington. — Additions to police 
(564/.);. Messrs. Read -& Wildbur, ui 
Kanga Denial 

Torrington.—Drill. halls, ete. 
Messrs.’ Ellis, Son, & Bowden, arch 
Bedford-circus, Exeter. i 

Warrington. — School, Oakwood-a 


(5,0002.); Messrs. Wright & Hamlyn, Sa 
street,’ Warrington. 

West _Bolden.—School; Mr. J, ¥ 
builder, High Barnes Works, General Gre 
road, Sunderland, 

Westcliff-on-Sea.—Palace 
Ward & Ward, architects, 34, Norfolk 
W.C.;" Me: Pitcher & Son, builders 
Goswell-road, E.C. 

_ Weston-super-Mare.—Store buildings, 
lington-street, for Gas Company; 
Price & Jane, Waterloo-street, Weston, 

Whitstable-—Cinema theatre; Mr, A 


theatre: M 


Mr. WwW. T. Old 
. , Edinburgh. 
Winchcombe.—Police-court (735/.); M 
Estcourt & Son, builders, Gloucester. 
Wolverhampton.—Enlargement of St. J 
Church (2,000/.) ; the Vicar, 
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(NCHLEY UNITARIAN 
CH, GRANVILLE-ROAD. 


building, completed last November, 
ne first part of a scheme for a new 
with church hall, clas rooms, -and other 
odation nec or Sunday-school 
er institutional work. Owing to the 
' shape of the site, with frontages on 
vds, a plan was adopted on radial lines, 
le of Granville and Montrose roads 
ie point of approach from the main 
tween Golder’s Green and Tallyho 


terior is carried out in roughcast, 
brown brick facings and green West- 
slates. 
2 internal woodwork is in deal, stained 
id unvarnished, and the floors are of 
jone wood block, American oak being 
the hall. This room is at present 
for services, and will scat over: 200. 
a balcony over the entrance:door for 
tic lantern, and the door from the 
is fitted as a serving hatch for refresh- 


joms are heated by radiators from a 

r boiler under the kitchen. 

rehitect was Mr. Ronald P, Jones, 

Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, and the 

etacton Mr. J. A. Hunt, Hoddesdon. 

Messenger & Co., and 
s. Francis Reade Unitarian Church Hall, Finchley: Interior. 


Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M,A,, Architect, 


Lenders, — The following tenders were 
accepted :—Construction of engine and pump- 
house, formation of roads, ‘etc., at Fortis 

s J. Chessum & Sons, 


erection of engine- house and 


s, 5,OTBL. AS 4d.; ibaa oF aie “ete., 
in the Waltham Abbey and “Chingford district 
—Messrs. Airds, Ltd., 8547. Ts. Td. ; tepairs to 
the Board’s s cottages at Surbiton-—Meésrs, Gaze 
& Son, 425/. 


NCHLEY - UNITARIAN: CHURCH a 
LAN ° 


2-9. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
\ BOARD. 


Tue following, amongst other matters, were 
dealt with at the fortnightly sitting of the 
Board on Saturday last week :— 
| Works.—Tenders for works were accepted 
| as follows:—Repairs to paving at Darenth 
Industrial Colony—Messrs. Hobman, South 
.; repairs to terrazzo paving 
at Joyce Green Hospital—Messrs. Diespeker & 
Holborn-viaduct, 140: oad and paving 
at Western Hospital—Messrs. W. | 
& Co., Ltd., 3987.; road and other 
at the Down’s School—Messrs. Bristowe 
Os. 5d.; cleaning and painting 
at the Bridge Industrial Home—Messrs. 
A. F. Lewis & Sons, Witham, 1951. 
Darenth Asylum.—A plan was approved for 
the provision of office accommodation for the 
steward and clerks at the aboye Asylum. 


CHURCH: 


CHURCH: HALL 


ae x 26 


TROPOLITAN: WATER 
BOARD. 


» monthly meeting of this Board on 
ay week, the following matters were 


ty Surveyors.—The Works Committee 

as to the present unsatisfactory 
in regard to the employment of 
surveyors, owing to the variati i 
8s quoted by the selected firms; 
de the following Seporamendationee — 
ibe referred to the Works and Stores 
ee to prepare a list of the prices which 
opinion should be paid to quantity 
s for taking out quantities in con- 
ith works the estimated cost of which 
; exceed 10,000/.; to invite quantity 
s in London to state whether they 
° prepared to take out quantities on 
- the Board at such prices and on the 
1d conditions contained in the model 
contract now submitted; that the 
eceived be submitted to the Board 
riew to the selection of firms to take 
itities in rotation in respect of such 
hatin thecase of all future works the 
1 cost of which exceeds 10,0007. tenders 
din each case (where necessary) for 
1g out of quantities on the terms and 
is contained in the before-mentioned 
rm of contract: that the Works and 
ommittee be authorised to accept, from 
time, such of the tenders received as 
opinion are most favourable to the 
interests, and that the seal of the 5 Unitarian Church Hall, Finchley : Exterior from the South. 


x nents in the matter : 
eee Mr. Ronald B, Joncs, MsA,, Architect, 
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Chiselborough Church, Somerset : 


Present Appearance, with Norman 


Arch Exposed. 


THE PARISH CHURCH, 
CHISELBOROUGH. 


Unper the superintendence of Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond, F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Diocesan Architect for 
Bath and Wells), and his partner, Mr. W. E. 
Ellery-Anderson, the parish church of Chisel- 
borough, Somerset, has been restored. The 
illustrations given on this page show the past 
and present appearance of the interior, and in 
connexion with the work some curious facts 
may be recorded, A scheme had been prepared 
to'render the church more commodious, and 
the work had been started by the contractor, 
Mr. Bartlett, of Yeovil. On careful examination 
of the east wall of the nave, preparatory to 
repair, there came to light the remains of a fine 
Norman arch of much larger dimensions than 
the XIIIth-century one which had been built 
iuside it. The character of the work was bold, 
and indicated a date not much later than 
‘A.D. 1100. The whole of the north jamb, with 
its moulded abacus and the springers of the 
arch over, was intact, as well as the base and 
cap of a small shaft which stood in the nook of 
the recessed jamb. The shaft was missing, but 
on the south side, where the old jambs were 
found standing for half their height, a portion 
of the nook-shaft was still extant. The old 
stonework still retained distinct traces of its 
original smooth limewash, on which stone 
joints were picked out in lines of dark red 
according to the early fashion. The discovery 
of this arch altered the whole complexion of 
affairs, and it speedily appeared that if an 
effective restoration could be made and the 
intrusive inner arch safely removed, then the 
tower would be so opened up as to obviate all 
future trouble in the use of the chancel. The 
architect decided that this was feasible, if 
sufficient measures were first taken to underpin 
the tower foundations and to build a solid encase- 
ment of blue brick in cement all around the 
orifice ia the thickness of the tower wall. This 
was done, and the restoration proceeded in a 
mbst conservative manner, many stones of the 
original series being recovered from the walling 
around, in which: they had been roughly em- 
bedded. Certain features, including a shaft for 
the north jamb and a cap for that on the south, 
had to be supplied anew by the architect, but 


for the rest the old Norman choir arch is now 
en once more as it stood before being covered 
in in the XIIIth century. The Early English 
arch is preserved, the stones being marked for 
position, and it is hoped that at some future 
date it may yet be possible to incorporate it 
again in the fabric of the church. 


—__-~@--—__—__ 


LEGAL COLUMN. 


The Insurance Act. 

In our fourth article on the Insurance Act, 
July 5, we referred to sect. 91 and Rule 36 
made thereunder, which relate to persons em- 
ployed in an insured trade for the purposes of 


the business of any person, but not actually 
employed by him, the person for the purposes 
of whose business they are employed being 


termed the ‘‘substantial employer,” who, in 
the absence of direction from the Board of 
Trade, is liable to perform the duties and pay 
the contributions required by the Act instead 
of the actual or “immediate employer.’? We 
may, therefore, draw the attention of our 
readers to a direction made by the Board of 
Trade by Order dated July 2, which came 
into force with the Act on July 15, by which 
it is directed that ‘‘in the case of workmen 
employed in building and construction of 
works where the ‘substantial employer’ has 
not an exclusive right to the services of the 
‘immediate employ the substantial em- 
ployer shall not be treated as the employer 
for the purposes of Part II. of the Act, but the 
immediate employer shall be treated as the 
employer for the purposes of the Act,” 

The immediate employer to come within the 
rule must be a person who works himself 
wholly or mainly by way of manual labour in 
the business being carried on by the substantial 
employe: The direction now issued may give 
rise to some difficulty in determining what is 
an exclusive right to the! services of the 
immediate employer. 

For the purposes of this part of the Act em- 
ployment for less than a week, but for more 
than two days, involves the payment of a 
full week’s contributions. During what period 
must exclusive right be shown to the services 
of a contractor with men under him? He may 
be exclusively employed one day and not on 
another. This sub-sect. (f) of sect. 91, and 
the. rules. made under it, appear to make 
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confusion worse confounded, and, in our opi 
are entirely unnec It surely g 
suffice to make the actual employer liab] 
the contributions, and a tax collector fo 
Government, without introducing refine 
such as are involved by this sub-section 
the rules. 


Water Board Charges. 

The case of Metropolitan Water Boa 
Phillips (noted the Builder, December 9% 
has been carried to the Court of Appeal 
sect. 8 of the Metropolitan Water ] 
(Charges) Act, 1907, the water rate is 7 
exceed 5 per cent. on the ‘‘ rateable ys 
of the premises, and by sect. 13, sub-sect, 
“rateable value’ “shall be determined } 
valuation list in force at the commeng 
of the quarter for which the water 
accrues, or, if there is no such list in fon 
the last rate made for the relief of the 
or other rate, in which such last-ment 
rate is included.” 

The Waterworks Claus Act, 18477 
corporated in the Cha Act, and $e 
makes water rates payable in advance 6 
ordinary quarter days, but sect. 1am 
Charges Act makes the quarterly days of 
ment April 1, July 1, October 1, and Jamu 
The Water Board in this action were ela 
two quarters’ rates, viz., October 1 to D 
ber 31, 1910, and January 1 to March 61, 
and the question to be determined was 
was the rateable value of the premis 
respect of these two quarters. 

In_1908 the valuation had been alten 
supplemental list, and the rateable yal 
the prem was fixed at 400/. On Ji 
1910, the overseers had put forward % 
visional list, in which the premises 
assessed at 399/., but on objection the J 
ment Committee had reduced the valuat 
2341., and this valuation was signed 
returned to the overseers, October 
The Board claimed on the higher val 
for the first of the two quarters, where: 
defendants contended that both quartets 
should be assessed on the valuation of 
The Court below decided in favour 
Board. The Master of the Rolls agreed 
the Court below, but the majority in the 
of Appeal held that the ‘“‘ rateable val 
settled from time to time by the local aut 
as duly constituted,” was the provi 
assessment which, though settled on Octo 
related back, and was in force on Octo 
The case is not without difficulty, and 
represents a dilemma. If, as has NOW 
held, the ‘assessment is retrospective 
Water Board, which is entitled to clat 
quarter in adyance, has no certain bas 
assessing the charge, and, as the Master 
Rolls pointed out, there is no provision 
Act for refunding charges overpaid. 
other hand, and, as the Lords ji 
observed, the Water Board, by being p 
advance, ought not to retain a larger 
than that due to them. In the case 
consideration, for instance, had the 
of the Board been upheld they would 
been paid the quarter on an ass 
from any point of view ceased to be in fo 
October 3, three days after the commen¢ 
of the quarter. The Water Board @ 


Chiselborough Church, Somerset: E 
Alteration. 
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| private Act which has been crit 
er time as being both incomprehens 
workable; but the Legislature is so 
d with fancy legislation it never finds 
remedy defects which press very hardly 
‘community in the everyday relations 


Liabilities of Local Authorities. 


recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
ease Lingke-v. Christchurch Corpora- 
| one of interest to the public. The 
jtion were executing certain drainage 
m pursuance of their statutory powers, 
the course of the work had thrown up 
}of rubbish, gravel, etc., in front of 
miiff’s house, and it had been allowed 
ain there for some months. The 
/ alleged she had suffered damage, and 
trator had assessed the damage at 
10d., and the action was to recover 
n and the cost of arbitration from the 
nt Corporation. 

508 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
, that ‘“‘ where any person sustains any 
e of any of the 


wave been actionable, and it was con- 
shat, according to an old case, Herring 
opolitan Board of Works, the acts 
ded of here, if done by a private 
al, would have given no cause of 
That was a case where the Metro- 
Board, in reconstructing a sewer, had 
a hoarding in the street which had 
a kept up beyond a reasonable time, 
was held that the plaintiff was not 
to compensation in respect of incon- 

caused in access to his premises. 
rt of Appeal appear to have considered 
s hoarding was an instance of a kind 
ction necessary in towns to the con- 
and safe use of the highway, not in 
obstruction giving a cause of action, 
have distinguished the facts of the 
case on the ground that this heap of 
did form an obstruction of a character 
gnised by -custom, and affording a 
of action if placed there by a’ private 
al. There seems, however, to have 
allegation that the Corporation had 
m reasonable care or’ been guilty of 
able delay. The decision, as reported, 
it to derive any principle from, but 
point out that it is not a case where 
tion arises whether the act done is or 
ithin the statutory powers of the de- 
, because sect. 308 of the Public Health 
ressly reserves to the public a right 
ensation where damage is sustained 
e exercise of the statutory powers 
1 by the Act. 


—___.-»—__. 
LAW REPORTS. 


Court or APPEAL. 
Lords Justices UGHAN WILLIAI 
Mowutton, and FaRrwett.) 


by Contractors against Corporation: 
n & Sons v. The Ossett Corporation. 


ENT was delivered on the 13th inst, in 
upon the appeal of the plaintiffs, 
ws of Dewsbury, from a judgment of 
tice Scrutton at the Leeds Assizes 
xreliminary issue in an action ari 
dispute under.a contract between 
and the defendant Corporation for 
ution of certain extensions to the 
ion’s Spa Sewage Outfall Works. 
fis brought the action against the 
ion to recover a certain sum for work 
| materials supplied, and damages for 
weach of. contract. After the action 
nenced the defendant’s Engineer, who 
tbitrator named in the contract, made 
d which the defendants set up as a 
answer to the action. 

istice Scrutton made a declaration 
decision of the Engineer upon matters 
he was empowered by. the contract 
@ were binding upon the parties, 
nade without notice and after action 
Against this ruling the ‘plaintiffs 
upon the ground that an award 
er action brought was not binding 
m. 

Justice Vaughan Williams, in the 
his judgment, said that, while in his 
he award could properly be pleaded, 
not see any advantage accruing to 
yy reason of the trial of what was 
preliminary question. The-trial of 
would still have to take place, because 
be that the facts alleged in evidence 
nder the Engineer unfitted to deal 
id’ fairly in the matter in dispute. 
ing so, he thought the so-called 
ry objection should not be determined 
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until the conclusion of the whole trial. He 
thought, therefore, the declaration made by 
the learned, Judge ‘upon the trial of the. issue 
should be set aside and all questions between 
the parties tried in the ordinary way. So far 
as the result of his judgment was concerned it 
did not’ differ from the practical result of the 
other members of the Court, although arrived 
at by different reasoning. 

Lord Justice Moulton, in the course of his 
judgment, held that, after action brought, the 
arbitrator could not oust the jurisdiction of the 
Court by making an award. In. his: opinion, 
no step having been: taken to stay the action, 
the Court had the sole and exclusive juris- 
diction to decide the dispute. 

Lord Justice Farwell delivered a judgment 
agreeing with that of Lord Justice. Moulton. 

‘The appeal was, therefore, allowed, and the 
declaration made-in the’ Court below. dis- 
charged, 


Builders’ Legal Costs: 
Plaintifi’s Counsel’s Strenuous Plea. 


Brrore one of the High Court: Official 
Referees (Mr. H. W. Verey), on July 12, the 
building casé of John 'Thompson~ & Co. v. 
Thompson, came up for further considera- 
tion. . Legal arguments introduced aspects of 
considerable importance to builders ‘concern- 
ing costs arising out of litigation. 

It will be remembered that the plaintiffs, 
Mess: John Thompson & Co., a firm of 
Peterborough build and contractors, sued 
the defendant, Mr. George Thompson, of Long 
Sutton, who, although of the-same name, 
no relation, for the balance of an account for 
alterations and additions carried out ‘for the 
defendant. at Wiyde Farm House, at Thorney, 
near Peterborough’ 

Mr. Compston and Mr. Paley Scott (in- 
structed by Steavenson & Couldwell) appeared 
for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Herbert Smith and 
Mr. Fletcher : (instructed by A. W. Fryzer) 
represented the defendant. 

Mr. Compston contended that the plaintiffs 
should ‘have; certain of the’ costs. In support 
of that argument, he said that the first ae 
raised by the -pleadi was: Were plaintiffs 
entitled to a penny piece over and above the 
1,0002. payment, before action, by the de- 
fendant ‘For the sake of peac and with 
a denial of liability, the defendant had brought 
into Court a further sum of 4007. The learned 
Official Referee had found in plaintiffs’ favour 
upon the issue as to whether they were en- 
titled to anything more than 1,0002. The 
Referee had found that plaintiffs were entitled 
to 4001. more. His (Mr. Compston’s) submis- 
sion was that the Referee’s finding gave the 
defendant the general costs of the action (as 
plaintiffs had not recovered the . whole 
of the total of 1,7412. aimed) and the 
plaintiffs the costs of the issue on which they 
had succeeded. The Official Referee had been 
entitled to say that plaintiffs were not 
entitled to a penny more, and that the 400/. 
must go back to the defendant. The Referee 
had had to satisfy himself as to whether the 
defendant were in denying all liability, 
and his answer was: ‘No, he is not!” 
Secondly, the Official Referee had to decide 
whether the amount paid into Court were 
sufficient to liability. Mr. Verey had 
answered: ‘* Yi !”? These were, there- 
fore, two clear inct issues. 

Mr. Compston quoted the building case of 
Slatford v. Erlebach (Zaw Times, March 9, 
1912), tried before another Supreme Court 
Official Referee (Mr. Muir Mackenzie). The 
plaintiff in that said ‘Counsel, had 
sought to recover partly contract sums and 
partly measure and value sums. The de- 
fendants had said: ‘ We paid you everything 
that you were entitled to. Your work was 
done so badly that there is not a penny left to 
to be paid you, either under the contract or 
for extras. Secondly, if there be anything 
due to you, it is barred by the Statute of 
Limitations.” He (Counsel) was in that case 
and appeared for the plaintiff. Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie had found there was due to the 
builder 2417. over and above the sum ‘he did 
receive; but, unfortunately for the plaintiff. 
he also held that he was statute-barred and 
could not recover. Judgment was directed for 
the defendant - with co: But’ Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie had said that the costs' the de- 
fendant got were not to be increased by any 
other defences he had set up than the Statute 
of Limitations, The matter ‘eventually went 
before the taxing’ master. Plaintiff appealed 
to Mr. Justice Horridge in Chambers, who 
held that the taxing master was wrong, and 
that plaintiff was not entitled to costs at all. 
The Court of Appeal hereafter reversed his 
Lordship’s “judgment, and said it was clear 
that plaintiff had succeeded on -the ue 
(although he had been defeated by the Statute 
of Limitations), and that he was entitled to 
the costs. 

Mr. Verey: In that case no money had been 
paid into Court. 
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Mr. Compston: No, the statute was much 
better to set up than a payment into Court. 
In this case I am better off hecause I have 
recovered 4001. 

Mr. Herbert Smith, for the defendant, 
argued that in the Thompson case, in which 
Mr.. Verey shad just given judgment, it was 
simply a question of guantwm. His Honour had 
held: that. the: plaintiffs were not entitled to 
anything more, than 1,4007. He argued that 
there was no separate issue left on which 
plaintiffs had succeeded. The defendant had 
contended that the plaintiffs’ charges were not 
reasonable.. -It was simply a question of 
““ How much? ”?- Supposing the plaintiffs had 
brought ‘an, important witness from Canada 
for the purpose of. proving the contract, could 
they have been allowed the expenses ‘apper- 
taining thereto? No, because the contract had 
never been,in issue: He (Mr. Smith) invited 
the Official, Referee. to exercise’ his: discretion 
and to putin his judgment that plaintiffs were 
not entitled to any costs after the date of the 
payment, into. Court. .He submitted that the 
Official Referee was entitled to that the 
plaintiffs had no good, cause. of going on with 
the action after'400/. nad been paid into Court 
It was .not,.a case. where, it was! suggested 
that plaintiffs had. not done the work. or where 
anything was going. to be fought,' except the 
reasonableness’ of the .charges.. He asked the 
Referee to intimate distinctly in his order that 
he did not allow the plaintiffs any costs after 
the date of the payment into Court. 

In the course of his reply, Mr. Compston 
asked the Official Referee not. to punish 
Thompson, because they did not take 
y that the 400/.. paid into Court was 
enough, by depriving them of the costs of 
that issue. The defendant,’ he said, was as 
much to blame for the absence of a proper 
contract. Where in the wide, wide world were 
there cases in which opinions differed'so much 
as in those involving the question of measure 
and value? Counsel ventured to suggest the+ 
the learned Official Referee might be deprived 
of his office were it not for! such disputes 
as the Two perfectly honest ‘litigants in 
these proceedings had taken different views 
The case of Slatford v; Erlebach. might differ 
in detail to this one, but it did not differ in 
principle, he urged 


The Referee said he would like to consider 


that point before deciding. He’ has since 
ordered that judgment be entered for the de- 
fendant against the plaintiffs with costs, after 
deducting therefrom plaintiffs’ costs up to-the 
date of payment. into Court, and no other 
costs, and that the sum of 4007. in Court remain 
there until such costs be taxed, and that when 
such costs were taxed, the 400/., or so much 
thereof as might be required for that purpose, 
be paid out to the defendant in or towards 
defendant’s costs, and that the balance of the 
4001., if any, after payment of the defendant’s 
costs, be paid out to the plaintiffs or their 
solicitors. 


pea Deas re see 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Hlectricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 66/. Pla 
have been passed for Mr. R. B. Rowell, for 
alterations to the Picturedrome, Sheen-lane, 
also for a new road off Sheen-lane; and for 
Messrs. Fairbrother, Hllis, & Co., for a new 
road off Upper Richmond-road. 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. A, West, architect, 3a, Lyal-street, 
S.W., for alterations to the Princess Club, 
106, Jamaica-road, 

Camberweill.—A portion of Red Post-hill is 
to be paved, subject to certain land fronting 
thereon being given up for improvements. 
The granite setts in front of Choumert-road 
London County Council School are to be taken 
up and macadam roadway is to be laid at an 
estimated cost of 527. Plans submitted by the 
Borough Engineer have been approved, and 
he has been instructed to have the work carried 
out of constructing new buildings in connexion 
with the Cleansing’ Station at Peckham’ Park 
road Depét, at an estimated cost of 5757 
Plans have been lodged with the London 
County Council by Mr. H. G. Blackmore for 
the erection of buildings in East Dulwich 
road. 

Croydon.—The County Council have accepted 
the tender of Mr. Sedgwick, at 1497., for 
building an electricity sub-station at Mint 
Wharf. The following plans have been 
Mr. C. H. Taylor, 9, Bingham-road, 
eight houses, Sefton-road; Messrs. G. 
Poulton’ & Sons, 11, Westbrook-road, stores, 
Ardfern-avenue r. J. E. Trimble, Kilmartin- 
avenue, three houses, Ardfern-avenue. 

Deptford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
A. Roberts for the erection of flats at No. 26, 
Speedwell-street. 

Friern Barnet.—Plans and estimates by the 
Surveyor have been approved for the erection 


passed 
twenty 


90 


of fifteen workmen’s dwellings in Sydney-road 
at an estimated cost of 3,150/., and application 
is to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction .to borrow such amount. The 
question is to be considered as to what the 
needs are in regard to secondary education. 
The Surveyor has been instructed to continue 
the work of laying the kerb and channel in 
Friern-lane; also to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for stone-paving the paths in Oakleigh- 
road South, The Avenue, and portion of 
Friern Barnet-road. Plans submitted by Mr. 
A. Fairchild have been conditionally approved 
< houses in Ashurst-road. 
Fulham.—Plans have been lodged with the 
London County Council by Mr. H. E. Kinton, 
42, Cloncurry-street, for sanction to the forma- 
tion of streets in continuation of Peterborough- 
road, Carnwath-road, and Hugon-road, the 
formation of a street out of Broomhouse-road, 
and the widening of Daisy-lane and Broom- 
house-lane, all on the Sulivan Estate. 
Hackney.—It has been decided subject to the 
usual sanction, to pave, with old granite setts, 
portions of the channels of four roads, which 
are not at present paved, at an estimated cost 


of 310/.; also to carry out repairs to the 
remaining areas of the carriageways before 
mentioned at an estimated total cost of 1,4501. 


Hammersmith.—Hlectricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 255. Tenders 
are to be invited for providing additional 
lavatory accommodation at the Electricity 
Works at an estimated cost of 1401. Tenders 
are also to be invited for paving Standish- 
road as a new street. Plans have been lodged 
with the London County Council by Messrs. 
A. J. & C. Hocking, and D. Watney, for the 
erection of a building in Hythe-road and a 
music school, etc, in Rowan-road, respectively. 

Lambeth.—Tenders are to be invited by the 
Borough Council, subject to the usual sanction, 
for the taking out of quantities for buildings 
proposed to be erected on the Council’s Rom- 
mann-road Depét site. A dust destructor is 
also to be erected on the site, but is not 
included in the foregoing work. Plans have 
been approved for Mr. A. H. Williams, en- 
abling him to dr: houses he proposes to 
erect in Rosendale-road. 

Lewisham.—tThe foothpaths in thirteen roads 
are to be repaired at an estimated cost of 
997. Plans have been passed for Messrs. J. W. 
Heath & Sons for the erection of five houses 
in Arthurdon-street, 

Marylebone.—The application of R. A. 
Hinds, Wood Nook, Wimbledon-hill, W., to 
construct yaults in Devonshire-street, has been 
granted; as has also an application from Mr. 
Claude W. Ferrier, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall, S.W., to reconstruct and construct new 
vaults in Lisson-grove and Bendall-street, 

Romford.—Tenders are to be invited by the 
Rural District Council for relaying the whole 
length of about 113 yds. of the sewer in Willow- 
road, Chadwell Heath. 


Shoreditch.—The tender of Messrs. Higgs & 
Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, South Lambeth-road, 
S.E., has been aceepted at 1,8987. for the 


construction in f. 
the Regent’s -C: 


ro-concrete of a bridge over 
New North-road. The 
tender of M Grover & Son, Wilton 
Works, New North-road, N., has also been 
accepted, at 881/., for building a retaining wall 
along Regent’s Canal. : 

_Southwark.—The Borough Council have 
circularised the other London municipal 
authorities. asking them to support a resolu- 
tion passed by their Council, viz. :—‘ That the 
attention of the London County Council be 
drawn to the excessive fees District Surveyors 
are allowed to charge under the scale fixed by 
the London Building Act, 1894, for minor 
alterations in large buildings, and that they 
be asked to promote the nece: ‘y legislation 
with a view to the amendment of the Act in 
this direction.” Plans have been lodged with 
the London County Council by Messrs. Buck- 
land & Sarrard, 8, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry, for the erection of buildings on the 
west side of Walworth-road. 

Stoke Newington—It has been decided, 
subject to the usual sanction, to pave portions 
of Brownswood-road with wood at an esti- 
mated cost of 2,250/., and to invite tenders 
for carrying out the work. For renewing the 
wood-paving in portions of Manor-road and 
Church-street, the tenders of Messrs. William 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., and the Improved Wood 
Pavement Company, Lid., respectively, have 
been accepted for carrying out the work. The 
estimated costs are at. 2,7607. and 1,7701. 
An electricity cable is to be laid in Queen’s- 
road at an estimated cost of 120/. 

Tottenham.—The tenders of Messrs, G. W. 
Rowley and E. T. Bloomfield have been 
accepted at 2817. 10s. 10d. and 306/. 2s. 8d 
for making up portions of Bromley-road and 
Craven P road, respectively. The Engineer 
has been instructed to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for making up portion of Keston-road. 

Twickenham.—The Council have decided to 
make application to the Local Government 
Board for authority to prepare a town- 
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planning scheme on land situated partly in 
Twickenham, Heston and Isleworth, and Ham. 
Plans have been passed for Messrs. Nowell 
Parr, & Kates, to enable them to carry out 
alterations and additions to ‘‘The Nelson 
Inn,” Hampton-road. Mr. H. G, Alaway has 
lodged plans for the erection of four houses 
in Whitton-road. 

Wandsworth—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to proceed with the work of forming 
a footpath, with granite kerb, on Streatham 
Common at an estimated cost of 265/. The 
tenders of Messrs. E. Parry & Co. have been 
accepted for carrying out the following works 
at the prices mentioned:—Paving works in 
connexion with the widening of part of Beech- 
croft-road, Balham, 208/.; pa g Gatwick- 
road, Southfield (footpaths with Victoria in- 
durated), 6792.; paving part of Beechcroft- 
road, Balham (footpaths with Aberdeen 
adamant), 1,1987. The tender of Mr. Thomas 
Adams has also been accepted, at 195/., for 
paving part of Seeley-road, Tooting. In this 
case footpaths are to be paved with Croft 


adamant. Tenders are to be invited for 
flagging the footw of Grove-road, Balham 
also for constructing a sewer in a part of 


Wimbledon Par ; Southfield. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Mr. J. Ue! 
motor garage, Routh-road, Sprin 
F. E. Caine, fourteen houses, Kir 
Streatham; Mr. D._ Whitch 
houses, Badminton-road and 
Balham. 

Willesden—Plans by the Engineer have been 
approved for making up Victoria-mews, 
Kilburn, Tenders are to be invited for 
making up Wotton-road, and application is to 
be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to the borrowing of 243/., the esti- 
mated cost of the work. The Electrical En- 
gineer reports that the Duplex and General 
Bearing Company propose to erect large works 
near Oxgate-lane. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. F. J. Potter, for the Dairy Supply Com- 
pany, for the erection of new factory in 
Cumberland-avenue, Park Royal; also for Mr. 
G. A. Sexton for the erection of eleven blocks 
of flats in Rutland Park, Willesden Green. 
Mes G. & J. E. Ball have lodged plans for 
the erection of eleven houses in All Souls’- 
avenue. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. W. B. Browning. 


Mr. Robert Wiedmann Barrett Browning, 
who died on July 8 at Asolo, aged sixty-three 
years, was the son of the poet. On quitting 
Christ Church, Oxford, he went as an art 
student to Paris, and became an exhibitor of 
both sculpture and paintings in the Royal 
Academy, Grosyenor Gallery, and the Salon. 
He was the sculptor of the bust of his father 
in the Browning Settlement, Walworth. Soon 
after his marriage, in 1887, to Miss F. Cod- 
dington, of New York, he bought the Pala: 
Rezzonico on the Grand Canal, Venice, whe 
his father died in 1889. He subsequently pur- 
chased the “ Pippa’s Tower,” Asolo, where the 
funeral took place on July 10. 


Mr. A. O. Maskell. 
Alfred Ogle Maskell, F. 
side, Bath, on June 27, aged 
years. Upon his return to Eng 
Zealand in 1874, he became 
tached to the Art Lib 
for two yea’ 
ment at the Municl 
hibition, 1876. and at Brussels in 1880; in the 
latter year the now Board of Education ap- 
pointed him to proceed to Russia as repre- 
sentative of the department, and of the South 
Kensington Museum in the collection of objects 
illustrative of Russian ar Maskell was 
Superintendent of the Musical Section, Inven- 
tions Exhibition, 1885, and of the Pictures 
Section, Colonial Exhibition, 1887. In 1906 he 
Cantor Lecturer, Royal Society of Arts; 
he was for a long period librarian and curator 
of their museum and ‘collections, to Lord and 
Lady Brassey, for whom he superintended the 
erection and arrangement of their Indian Room 
and Museum, Park-lane. He wrote many 
articles and papers upon art and kindred 
topics; he was the author of Russian Art 
and Art Objects in Russia, 1884; A Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the Engraved Works of 
Raphael Morghen (privately printed, Chis- 
wick Press), 1879; Ivories, 1905: Wood Sculp- 
ture, 1911; and, with M. Robert Demachy, 
Photo-Aquatint, 1897. 


Mr. T. Binnie. 


The death, on July 11, at ‘his residence in 
Park-gate, Glasgow, is announced of Mr. 
Thomas Binnie, aged eighty yea Mr. Binnie 
succeeded to his fathe busin and stood 
in the foremost rank of valuers and surveyors 
in Scotland. He was. Past-Chairman of the 
Scottish Committee of the Surveyors’ Institu- 


Mr 
Doy 


died at 
sixty-seven 
and from New 
unofficially at- 
y, South Kensington 

he represented the 
International Ex- 
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tion, and a member of the Commissio 
Enquiry into the  house-letting  syster 
Glasgow. His services were employed ir 
purchase or sale of many large landed 


perties, and in several important assess 
and compensation cases and arbitration; 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


Industrial Academy, Austria-Hungary 


According to the Zentral Anzeiger fiir 
Offentliche Lieferungswesen, the muni 
authorities of Pilsen have approved the] 
and estimate for the erection of an Indus 
Academy at a cost of 766,000 kronen (g 
32,0007.). A college building will algo 
erected this year at Pilsen at a cos 
1,870,000 kronen (about 78,000/.). 


Trade Conditions in Winnipeg. 


The Imperial Trade 
Winnipeg (Mr. J. 
extraordinary activity in building has 
creased the demand for supplies use 
construction, a demand to which so 
United States firms give special attention) 
the result that their business has very Taj 
increased, except in the case of terran 
In the selection of interior fittings, buib 
hardware, and the general equipment of b 
ings, the opinion of the architects empl 
usually prevails, and they determine the. 
acter of the purchases. It is of the ut 
importance, therefore, that the firms eng 
in the manufacture of building equipme} 
any kind should keep architects well info 
as to the merits of the produ for whi 
market is desired. In this respect the a 
sentatives of United States firms are pat 
larly active. Supply firms catering for 
wants of builders do not as a rule keep] 
stocks, but act as agents for the procurit 
the supplies specified by architects. The 
of the proximity of the United Stat 
Canada is often the deciding factor im 
curing building supplies from there, be 
of greater certainty in getting delivery W 
a specified time. As the population of 
Western Canadian Provinces is rapidlj 
creasing, it follows that trade opportu 
will ‘increase correspondingly. Winnips 
the chief trade centre for the provine 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
its trade has very largely increased durin 
past year, in consequence of the incre 
population. That its trade will contim 
increase is apparent from the fact th 
much capital expenditure in the territory 
which that spreads is already arranged 
In the case of the railway companies, @ 
priations already set aside for employmen 
year in the three prairie provinces 
aggregate 50,000,000 dollars (about 10,278 
to be expended in constructing and equij 
new railways. Incident to this expendi 
local trade opportunities arise for the st 
of building materials for the towns that § 
up on the newl. 
of the new populz 
Local conditions determine the chanaet 
these equipments, and so far either Gam 
or United States industry has successfull 
them. The demands this year, however, 
be very much greater than usual, becau 
the large, general immigration, the pureh 


Correspondent 
Appleton) reports 


power of the immigrants being increase 
the large number of settle: with o 
coming from the United States. The 


factor in trade stimulation in the Cam 
West this year will be, in the opinion ¢ 
Trade Correspondent, the unusually 

capital expenditure in building and in ra 
construction, Although for some years 
probable that these expenditures will be 
factors in the upbuilding of a very larg 
promising territory, it would not be reaso 
to assume that in proportion to populatt 
much money will, after a lapse of some} 
be invested annually in the two enter 
referred to. Present conditions appea 
warrant unusual expenditures, but they ¢ 
be regarded as permanent factors im | 
mining trade conditions, so much 18 
construction and so much structural bu 
in new towns and cities being an abm 
condition: Following the extension of the 
ways into unsettled parts of the West,” 
and villages will spring up. and as_ 
inhabitants, and those of the districts adj 
to them, become settled, they will have 
wants than those of shelter and implemel 
husbandry. Attention is drawn to the pr 
of shipping agents in the United Kingde 
marking packages for export with 

“mark”? by which the co nee is @Xt 
to identify them when they reach their de 
tion. This practice has led to much com 
in Winnipeg. Consignees prefer to have 
full names and addresses on each packa! 
this greatly facilitates handling. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


ne Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
tised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii.x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
‘conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
jemselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
| made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


se given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 


must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


— Cardiff. — Fire-station, — The 
oration invite designs and estimates 
gade station in Westgate-street. Mr 
Mackenzie, assessor. Particulars 
wn Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 

0. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
h medal, is offered for essay on 
ng, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 
reneral Hospital.’ Particulars from 
Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 


-—Goole.—Monicipa, OrFIcEs.— 
YW. and 151. Particulars from Mr, 
suncil Offices, Goole. 
9. — Chorley.---ScHoot.—The Chor- 
on Committee invite designs for 
oo] for about 500 children. See 
t in issue of July 12 Premiums 
1101. Dep. t, 21 2s. 
30.—Dublin.—University CoLisc 
NGS.—Limited to architects in In 
jor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 
— Ottawa. — Monument to Kine 
Sketch models in plaster to be 
Director of National Art Gallery, 
rticulars from the Public Works 
Ottawa. 
—Glasgow.—Drsicns FoR _ EXtTEN- 
NICIPAL Buipincs.—The Glasgow 
invite architects to submit pre- 
tch designs in competition for the 
the Municipal buildings. Five will 
2 submit complete drawings in final 
See advertisement in issue of 
Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 
31. — Huddersfield. — Town Puan- 
Tousing and Town Planning Com- 
ie Huddersfield Corporation invite 
1e laying-out. of certain areas within 
borough and part of an adjacent 
miums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
See advertisement in this issue for 
sulars 
-Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
LLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
tion News,” December 1, page 635. 
~ Motherwell.—Hicu Scxoor.—Dr. 
sor, Premiums 501., 30l., and 201. 
—Rangoon.—Municipat BuILpines, 
ittee of the Municipality of Rangoon 
s for the new Municipal Buildings. 
 800., 2001., and 1001. respectively 
nd and third. See advertisement in 
further particulars 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


iven at the commencement of each 
the latest date when the tender, or 
f those willing to submit tenders, 
im. 
sradford.—Dwetiines.—Erection of 
dwellings (Blo Nos, 6 and 7), 
Imsanitary Area. Drawings and 
tions of contract seen, and quantities 
f tender from the City Arhcitect, 
radford. 
Edinburgh. — Lavaroriz -Recon- 
the lavatories at the General 
ise, Edinburgh. Drawings, specifi- 
copy of the conditions and form of 
I.M. Works, 3, Parliament-square, 
Quantities and forms of tender on 


Ss. 
Hayton. — Curvert, erc.—For the 
. stone culvert and approaches at 
Plans and specification with Mr. 
ipercv or of the Council, High Cross- 
ton. 

Leicester. — Drp6r.—For the erec- 
udditional car-shed and for other 
Main Car Depdt, Abbey Park-road. 
and general conditions, specifica- 
tities, on deposit of 21., from Mr. 
Mawbey. M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
wn Hall, Leicester 

London. — WALLING, ETC.—Erection 
img and iron railings at the Home 
t, Elder-road, West Norwood, 8.E 
at, with conditions, on deposit of 2., 
mes L. Goldspink, Clerk to the 
‘uardians’ Board-room end Offices, 
Kennington-road. S.E 


JuLY 23.—Manchester.—ConvENIENCES, 
For conveniences and waiting-room, Clowes- 
street, West Gorton; shelter at Stevenson-square; 
conveniences and shelter, Moston-lane; alterations 
to Brook: Bar Tram Office. Drawings seen, 
and specification and quantities irom the City 
Architect, Town Hall, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 
3.—West Hartlepool.—Eximnston.—F or 
to the existing battery-room at the 
rn-road, West Hartlepool. 

quantities from Mr, 
: ¢ ; st.C.E., Borough Ele 
trical Engineer, Corporation Electricity Works, 
Burn-road, West Hartlepool. Deposit of 11. 1s. 
_ JULY 24, Manchester.—Srapies, £1 Alter- 
ing stables and forming a covered yard for motor 
ambulances, e at Workhouse in New Bridge- 
street, Manchester. Plans seen, and quantiti 
from Mr, A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt- 
street, Manchester, on deposit of 10s. 6d 

Juty 25. — Stourbridge. — Ruservorr.—Con- 
struction of a covered service reservoir at 
Doctor’s-hill, Oldswinford, near Stourbridge. 
Drawings seén, and specifications and quantities 
from the Consulting Engineer to the Board, Mr. 
a Fiddian, F.8.I., Stourbridge, on deposit 


of b 

* JULY 26.—Brighton.—ALrTerations, ADDI- 
TIONS, ETC.—The Asylum Visiting Committee in- 
vite tenders for carrying out alterations and 
additions to ward No, 6, and for fencing shelter 
walls and other work to airing court. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

* JULY 26.—Coventry.—AppiTIons To CHURCH. 
—Tenders are invited for additions to St. 
Nicholas Church, Radford, Coventry. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

_ JULY 26. — Surbiton.—Hovussz, rrc.—Construc- 
tion of the power station, destructor house, and 
other incidental work at the Sewage Disposal 
Works, Lower Marsh-lane, Surbiton. Specifica- 
tion, forms of tender, and quantities from the 
Engineer, Mr. H. T. Mather, at the District 
ames Offices, Ewell-road, Surbiton. Deposit of 
51. 5s. 

*  JuLy 27.— Cheadle.—Scuoot.—The Stafford- 
shire Education Committee invite builders wish 
ing to tender for erection of a school for 320 
children to send in their names. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Juty 27, — Chesterfield. — Burtpinc.—For the 
taking down of the wood and iron building as a 
workmen’s mess-room by Messrs. the Bryan 
Donkin Company, Litd., and the re-erection of 
the building on an adjoining site. Plans, speci- 
fications, and forms of tender from Mr. Vincent 
Smith, Borough Surveyor, Borough Surveyor’s 
* JuLY 27, — Gillingham. — ALTERATIONS AND 
Reparrs.—The Kent Education Committee invite 
tenders for carrying out certain alterations and 
repairs to the Technical Institute. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
Office, Salter-gate, Chesterfield 

JuLy 29,—Murton. — Houses 
completion of two workmen’s houses at North 
Dalton Pumping Station, near Murton. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities and in- 
formation from Mr. Alfred B. E. Blackburn, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Company’s Engineer, 29, 
John-street, Sunderland. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Juty 29, — Treharris.— Hovusrs.—For taking 
down the ‘Treharris Brewery Buildings and 
erecting on the site thereof ten or more houses 
for Messrs. the Model Building Company. 
Plans and specification with Mr. William 
Dowdeswell, M.S.A., architect, Treharris. 

Juty 30.—Birmingham.—Dspé1.—Erection of 
a tramway depdt in Highgate-road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. Forms of tender and_quantities 
from the Quantity Surveyor, Mr. Christopher 
Silk, 33, Newhall-street, Birmingham. Deposit 
of 31, 8s. Drawings with the architects, Messrs. 
Harrison & Cox, Council-chambers, 109, Colmore- 
row, Birmingham. 

Juty 30, — Bradford. —WorkHov 
of a test workhouse at Daisy-hill, Bradford. 
Quantities from Mr. Fred Holland, Architect to 
the Board, 22, Manor-row, Bradford. Deposit of 


-Erection_and 


—-Erection 


Juty 30. — Somerset. — Hati.—Erection of a 
drill hall, _ sergeant-instructor’s cottage, and 
miniature rifle range at Castle Cary, Somerset. 
Plans and specification with the architect, Mr. 
A. J. Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., Bruton. Deposit of 
1_1s. for: quantities ; 

Juty 31. — Blackhall. — Hovses.—Hrection_ of 
engine-houses and heapstead at Blackhall Col- 
liery, for the Horden Collieries, Ltd. Plans, 
specification, and quantities with Mr. James 
Hamilton, architect and surveyor, the Horden 
Collieries, Lid., Castle Eden. 


Juty 31.— London.—Conventences, Erc.—For 
the construction of sanitary conveniences and 
urinals, etc., at the Electricity Works, Fulham 
Palace-road, W. Plans, general conditions, form 
of tender, and specification from Mr. H. Mair, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

AvuGust 7. — Penrhiwceiber. — REBUILDING.— 
For the rebuilding of business premises in 
reet, Penrhiwceiber, for the Pen- 
o-operative Society, Ltd. Plans and 

seen, and quantities from Mr. 

Jones, _ architect, | Church-street, 
Pontypridd, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

AUG 8. — Aberystwyth.—DWeLiin' 
conyersion of the Barracl Aberystwyth, 
workmen’s dwellings. Plans and_ specifi 
from the architect, Mr. J. Lewis Evans, 21, 
Great Darkgate-street. 

AuGusr 9.—Silsden.—Scnoo..—For erection of 
Silsden new school. Plans seen, and_specifica~ 
tions with quantities from the Education Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 1. 

* <AuGusr 17._Southend-on-Sea.—LopGe AND 
HMENT-ROOMS.—The Southend-on-Sea _Cor- 
poration inyite tenders for the erection of a lodge 
and refreshment-rooms at Southchurch Hall 
Park. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* <Avucust 26. —Birmingham.—Extension OF 
Counc, Houss.—The Birmingham Corporation 
invite tenders for erection of buildings in exten- 
sion of the Council House. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

No Dats. —Burgh-by-Sands. — Rances.—For 

constructing and_laying-out two ranges with 
shelters, etc., at Burgh-by-Sands. Mr. J. W. 
Benwell, 28, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
. No Dare. — Kingston-on-Thames. — Repairs, 
prc._For repairs to chimney-shafts and xoofs, 
also external repairs and painting at the Work- 
house, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. Specifica- 
tion, quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 
Chas. W, Dash, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Kingston-on-Thames. if 

No Date.—Northampton.—Scnoo..—Erection 
of a secondary school for girls in St, George’s- 
avenue, Northampton. Names and addresses to 
Mr. Stewart Beattie, Secretary, Borough Educa- 
tion Offices, 4, St. Giles’-street, Northampton. 

No Dare.—Southall.—Baxery, etc—For the 
erection of bakery and stables at Southall, for 
the West London Co-operative Society Ltd. 
Names to the Architect’s Department, Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Socicty, Lid., 1, Balloon-street, 
Manchester. Deposit of 21. 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Juty 31—Easebourne.—Wett.—For the sink- 
ing and construction of a well in Hasebourne, 
Sussex. Drawing and specification seen, anc 
quantities, etc., from the engineers, Messrs. 
James Mansergh & Sons, 5, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, on deposit of 51. 2 

Aveust 15.—Raipur.—Reservorn.—For_ con- 
structing Maramsilli Reservoir, Raipur District, 
Central Provinces, India, sixteen miles from the 
Dhamtati Station, Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
Particulars from, Mr. P. Davies, Executive En- 
gineer, Mahanadi Headworks Division, Raipur. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 
etc. 


uly 93 — Birmingham. — Pamzinc.—For 
see the interior of the school buildings at 
the Children’s Homes, Marston Green, and also 
for pam aoue ie ee of the some d Cen 

ildings. Specifications seen, and of ten- 
ea cine yroasrs, C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 
3, Newhall-street. : 

Juty 23. — London. — Parntine.—For exterior 
cleaning, painting, etc., at school, Upper Hdmon- 
fon, near Silver-street station (G-H.R.). Specifi- 
cation and form of tender from the Guardians 
Architect, Mr. A. A. Kekwick, 12, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Juty 23. — Rhondda. — Patine, ure—For 
papering, painting, etc., to be done at the New 
Inn Hotel, Ton Pentre, Rhondda, for Messrs. 
Dd. John & Co., Ltd. Specification with Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect and surveyor 


Pentr 


Ju 4,—MWanchester.—PatntInc.—For paint- 
ing the Art Gallery, Mosley-street, and plastering 
and painting warehouse in George-street._ Speci- 
fications from the City Architect, Town Hall, on 


deposit of 10s, 6d. 
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FURNITURE, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


* JuLy 24.— Nunhead.—Parntine, erc.—The 
Camberwell Guardians invite tenders for paint- 
ing and cleansing work at the Relief Station, 
221, Albert-road. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
x* Juty 24.—Swanley Junction. — Parmrine, 
CLEANING, ETC.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
inyite tenders for cleaning and painting at 
White Oak School. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
* _ JuLY 29.—Bromley, Kent.—Roap Mareriats. 
—The Bromley (Kent) B.C. invite tenders for 
supply of about 4,000 cubic yds. of broken stone 
of various kinds. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 

Juty 30. — Bromley.—ParnrInc.—For external 
painting at the Municipal Buildings, Tweedy- 
road, Bromley. Specification from the Borough 
Engineer, Bromley. 


* JuLy 30.—Southgate.__Iron Fencinc.—The 
Southgate U.D.C. invite tenders for construe- 


tion and erection of open rail fencing. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 


THe BUILDER. 


* JULY 31. Homerton. Parntine. The 
Hackney Guardians invite tenders for painting 
work at the Homerton Workhouse. See. adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

* Juty 31, — London. — Grazine.—The Com- 
missioners of H.M Works and Public Buildings 
invite tenders for reglazing part of the Albert 
and Victoria Museum, See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Jury 20.— Farningham.—Drarace.—For the 
drainage work at the school, Specifications and 
plans, the Committee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. 


Robinson, of Caxton House, Westminster; Swan- 
ley Junction, Kent; or at the offices of the Com- 
mittee. 


v 
the Borough Engineer Mr -_ Dodd, 
M-Inst.C.E.. New Streets Department, No. 56, 
East-hill, Wandsworth, S.W. Deposit of 51. 5s. 

Jury 27.— Wakefield.—Rosps.—For works of 
kerbing, channelling. pitching, surface-water 
drainage, and walling on the Krkstall, Otley, 


[JULY 109, fi 


and Shipley main road. Plans seen, g 
cation, quantities, etc., on deposit of 


Mr. F. G. Carpenter, West Riding 
County Hall, Wakefield. 
Jury 29.—Goole.—Drarnace.—For 


struction of a main drainage scheme, 

specifications by Mes: Taylor, 
Santo Crimp, civil engineers, Caxte 
Westminster, S.W. Deposit of 51. to 
to the Goole U.D.C. 

* July 31.—Hammersmith.—Sanr 
Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders fo 
tion of sanitary conveniences and uf 
advertisement in this issue for fr 
ticulars, 

* Jury 31.— Hammersmith.—Rmpa 
Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders fo 
part of Uxbridge-road with creosoted d 
See advertisement in this issue for fy 
ticulars. 

Aveust 8. — Bungay.—GraniTe i 
of Mountsorrel or Quenast granite) | 
Sprake, Clerk, Bungay. 

Aveusr 29.—Chichester.—Roap.—Be 
up, with granite macadam, of about 10, 
yds. of the London-Portsmouth road. 
tion seen, and form of tender from 

mgineer and Surveyor, Mr. Frank] 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Council House, Oh 


Public Appointments, 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised, Salary. a 
| 
“QUANTITY SURVEYOR.. Hendon U.D.C. Not stated ...... 4 
“CHIEF ENGINEER & CO L.C.C. 2,001. per annum | 
Hluction Sales. 

Nature and Place of Sale, | By whom Offered. j 
{BUILDER’S, CONTRACTOR'S, GRAMOPHONE DEALER'S STOCK—86, Banner-st., B.C. | Fryett, White, & Co. { 
‘FREEHOLD ESTATE, HITHER GREEN—At the Ma: Dyer, Son, & Hilton i 
*BUILDING MATERIALS & FITTINGS—On the Site .. L.S. Rogers : 
*MACHINERY, PLANT, FREEHOLD HOUSE—Wareham Cement Works, Wareham J. Baker, Cooke, & Sts ! 
“FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, POTTER'S BAR—At the Mart . Elliott, Son, & Boyton J 
*MOTOR CHASSIS—At Mill-lane Depot, West Hampstead, N.W. Stuart A. Curzon. d 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Evc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, B. hurchill & Sim J 

*FREEHOLD BUSINESS PREMISES, LANDS, Brc.—Northampton .... Peirce & Thorpe . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
‘@t the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 2ls, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 268. per annum, 

Rem ttances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
‘The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


———_----__ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


14,517 of 1911.—Herbert William Longdin: 
Stone blocks for the paving of streets, roads, 
or the like. 

18,117 of 1911.—Herbert Kohn’: Machines for 
the erection of brick walls and. the like. 

18,283 of 1911—George Frederick Ferns and 


William George Jackson: Roof guttering 
support. 
19,534 of 1911.—Hubert Wagner: Process for 
the manufacture of artificial lithographic 
stones. 


19,932 of 1911.—Henry May: Sifting and 
grading apparatus. 

20,673 of 1911—Thomas Luke: 
ladders and tracks therefor. 

21,007 of 1911.—William Hartell: Fencing. 

21,510 of 1911—Charles Leslie Newland: 
Device for automatically opening and closing 
window valves and the like. 
pees of, 1911.—Franz Kandler: 
‘les. 

1,961 of 1912.—Société Generale Des Nitrures : 
Refractory blocks and bricks. 

4,183 of 1912—Anton Kleber: Adjustable 
casings for the construction of walls by means 
of plastic materials. 


Sliding 


Roofing 


* All these applications are in the. stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


5,456 of 1912.—Friedrick Schwarz and Wil- 
helm Holthausen: Paving machines, 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


2,898 of 1911—Charles Martin Burrell: 
Baths. 

This relates to a screen and shower fittings 
for fixed baths. The supply-pipes 13 are sup- 
ported under the roll by brackets 28. A douche 
16 is supplied by a pipe 15 and tap 27 


separate from those of the shower 10, namely, 


the pipe 7 and tap 25. The pipe 7 is fixed to 
the roll by nuts 11, 12, and connected to the 
horizontal pipe 13 by a tee-piece 6. 


4,239 of 1911.—Frederick Joseph Wi 
Window-sash holders. 


This relates to windows wherein 1 
sash 2 carries a pivoted catch 9, the 
which engages a rack 4 on the wind 
The catch may be turned back, Whi 


4,239 of 1911. 


thickened part ¢ sliding over the fram 
it inoperative, until tripped by the 
while the hooked part 6 of the catel 
the tooth 8 to lock the window ¢ 
similar catch 11 is pivoted to the upp! 
which is normally closed by spiral spt 


‘19, 1912. | 


JENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


|--By S. & G. Kr N. 
|, Lines.—Two farms, 483 a. 3 r. 


| B. Hinniarp & Son. 


}ssex.—Lucas’s Farm, 17a. 2r. 


£20,440 


300 


ron, Knowius, & Co. 


rds, Glos—Remaining portions 
jon Bstate, 212 acres, f. . 

fl. W. & C. Srezman. 
rfolk.—Farm, 38 a. 3 r.15 py, 


1,020 
675 
it, Norfolk.—Breck and Wood- 
, 165 a. 1x. 17 p., f. s 2,810 
‘folk.—West Parade, Garden 
200 
335, 
3 700 
d), Cambridge- -St., £. 490 
‘By Jonzs, Lana, & Co. 
geley-rd., fig. rents 5il., reve 
2 1,170 
| By. Joun Kr 
rolk — Nedging Mill Estat 
ip., f. 1,102 
By, Joun Bor 
na 23, Tur mney rd., wt. 
bey y.r- 721. 530 
ly Hct & We 
“Holland Castle p.h. 
‘ops, lease fo: at 1001. per 
7,300, 
325 
y Hampton & Sons. 
rrey.—Queen’s-rd., Parkholme, 
ia 1ll., p. 500 
3,000 
575 
3b0 
Woons & Suni BELLING. 
reat Cambridg: 
aversion in 94 yr: 2,390 
‘By Janus Evry. 
ve, Lines.—Arable and pas 
'p., f. and c. 2,120 
By Wixcn & Sons. 
i-the-. ‘sh, Kent,—Haffenden 
MMPS, fo iisshet okecsseecsonuve 5,110 
By Frick & So: 
olk.—Park Farm, 813 acres, f. 
2 3,500 
3,952 
& Pures. 
ultural estate, 918 acres, 
+ 16,750 
By H. N. Apranams. 
lurrey.—Mitre Inn, f., y.r. and 
3,900 
409 
515 
omen Son, & SraNtuy. 
rtnes-ter., f.g. rents 131.,reversion 
300 
aatola-rd., f.gr. 6l., reversion in 
A 120 
Dovetas Youne & Co. 
2 850 
By James Exe 
‘en, Lincs.—Farm, 101 acres, f. 3,875 
Lincs.—Farm, 85 a. 37. 30 p., f. 3590 
RANK Newman & BLUNT. 
Hlos.—Home and Gilberts Farms, 
eres, f. . 7,424 
By Daniet Watney & Sons. 
= zt ea. —52, 54, and 56, ese 
3,860 
ia eels st., f., 2 . — 8,620 
2, 14, and 16, Badstocl st, u. 
Te 101. 10s., w.r. 881. 8 . 295 
235 
700 
560 
r. 631. 860 
520 
je see 590 
op, ee, cottages, Pp, 
w.r. 691. 4s.. oP 840 
; CurstEeRton & Sons. 
jourtney-rd., e 
1,150 
320 
250 
on, Ricwarpson, & Co. 
ry's-gdns., fg. rents 401., 
555 
280 
Newson & Sx 
4, Chester-rd., f., y.r. 500 
7, Eden-gr., f., e.1. 30/, 240 


THE, BUILDER. 


. 18l., wire iar 
8, Upper Parkest., wt 
war, dal. 4s 


Pantset st., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 5l., er, 301. 
By Gzo. Pearce & Son: 
Hoxton =, Gospsall-st., u.t. 
51. 5s., yr. 36l. .. 
By Stimson & Sons. 
anita. <3 and 175, Rye-la. (s.), wt. 52 
yx. 1601. 

oa” Kent ea —No. 268 (6. ), also 1, 
201. 10s., u.t 164 yrs., gr. 131. 10s, 
Deptford.—58, Wellington-rd. (s.), f., y.2. 

By Rozery NewMan. 
Hillingdon, Middlésex.—Enclosure, 3 a. 0 r. 
26 p., f.. 

‘By Howsene Son Groce. 

Feckenham, Wores. —Part of the Sillins poate 

954 acres, f. (including timber) . 
By Dorg, Fie.per, & Marmaws 
Wedmore, Somerset.— Ashton Farm, 122 a. 3 r. 
27 p., f. and 1.. 
By_Nicwota: 
White Waltham, Berks. — Si: 


24 yrs., gure 


cottages and 


Pa f 
Cottage and 6 acres, 


iy Gea Baer, sem, to ame 
Kentish Town.—68, Wellesley-rd., f., p. 


By Brapsuaw, Brown, & Co. 
Barking. — London-rd., Barking Wharf, 
eur. 75L 


By Locxina, Wanker, & Tr 
Hackney—7 and 20, Horton-rd. 
x. 101, y.r 6 
By Marx Liz 
Holloway.—Scholefield-rd., 
sion in 49 yrs. . 
Plaistow.—Liddon-rd., f. 


45 yrs., 


iivronl, yo 
digan-rd., fw 


X01, 1i0; and 112, ; 

91l., and f.g.r. 2s. 6d., 

By Rusuworrn & Broy 

Stoke Newington. — Walford-rd , 

1161. 6s., reversion in 52 yrs. .. 

By T. W. Gaze & So 
Bressingham, Norfoik.—Three 

126 a. 17. 89 p., f. and e. 

KNicut, Frank, & Rory 

Cambs.—Fen land, 119 aer 
By Artur Cox. 

Chagford, Devon. — Hole, East 

Coombe Farms, 222 acres, 

& So: 

Lamberhurst, Kent —Lindridge Lodge Farm, 

60a.1r.19p., 


July 6.—By A. W. M 
Bierton, Bucks.—Barnett House 
f. 


.g. rents 


ates Farm, 


tits 


and West 


FERRY, 


nd 60 acres, 


Waddeston, Bucks.—Cranwell Farm, 170 acres, 
f. 


AS, & Co. 
2 w.t. 608 yrs 


July &—By Dutye, Jox 
Vi , Warrington-cr 
yn. 100L ... 


By Jonzs, Son, aD AY. 


12s. 
Walthamstow —Winchester-rd., plot of land, 


waiteciisel "183, Bed¥ord-st. (s.), #, p. 
‘apping.—87, High-st. (8.), £., Dp. 
Bort, Old Ford-rd. (6), uw 
31, war 261... 
By Ginraeen © Carme 
Hammersmith.—Chancellor 
yersion in 22 yrs. 
By Josuva WALKER & Son. 
orth, Notts.—Hope Farm, ete., 58 acres, 


45 yrs., 


) £8-7. 6l., re- 


By Kyieut, Franx, & Ruruey. 


Darsham, Suffolk.—Darsham Hall Estate, 1,316 


acres, f 
Over, Cheshire.—Vale Royal Estate, 87 eres, 


£,(outlying portions). 
Tuly 9.—By Dunstan & Bar 


Brixton.—los, 197 to 167 (odd), Lyh ut. 
isi. 6d., gross renta 


By Garrerr, Wuite, & PoLanp. 


Paddington. — Delaware-rd., Maida Vale 
Skating Palace, also 69 and 93, Shirland- 
rd., leasehold (as a going concern)... 


By Ruriex, Sox, & VINE. 

St. Pancras.—23 and 23a, Hampden-st., and 
159, Ossulston-st., ut. 29 yrs., gar. 24l., y. 
and e.r, 901, 88.4.5 


By Danren Surrx, Son, 


a 


& Oaxuny. 
Ivychurch, Kent.—Marsh land, 124 a. 1x. 4p., 
aes 


July 10.—By Reyyops & Baso 
East Hain.—66, 68, 70, and 72, Bonny Downs. 
rd., f., wr. 62l. 


By WALKER, Te 
Branton hy Dalews bear 
2,550 acres. 


, & Ha 
— Freehold estate, 


900 


530 
280 


5,900 


6,300 


25,200 
40,295 


1,030 


9,000 


160 


4,200 


250 


110,000 


93 


By G. T. Barnsripce & Son. 
Tienes, Yorks. eine and Oak Tree 


Farms, 479 acr £13,700 
House, cottage, and 4 550 
July 11.—By H. J. Burs 
Old Ford. —106 and 108, Lefovre- rd., ust. 58 yrs., 
g.x. 91. wir. 721. 168. . 285 
By C. C. & T. Moor 
Clapton.—s6, 88, 92, and 94, Clifden-rd., f. 
wr. lll. 1s, 1,290 
84, Clifden-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 900 
Stratford.—i8 ‘and’ 50, Ham 
65h yrs., g.r. 101., w.r. 651. 260 
By Newnon & el 
Barnsbury. Cera nchatant rd, u.t. 38} yrs., 
g.r. 2l., yr. 501. 400 
Holloway.—13, Crane-gr., f., p. 400 
By Atrrep PREECE. 
Peckham.—37, Nunhead-green, f., w.r. 321. 10: 190 
Beckenham,—8, Birkbeck-rd., f., w.r. 261. 120 
Balls Pond.—5, King Henry's-walk and 
6l. 6s., wt. 18 yrs., g.r. 71. 148,, y.r. 36 100 
Hornsey.—40 and 42, Myddleton-rd., f. 
671. 12s. 365 
elon 
, er. 18l., wor. 1001 305 
Taint — 66 and 72, Baxt 
. 111. 10s., w.r. 761 290 
By A. Preyost & Son. 
Stepney.—2 atl 4, Copley 
81., w.r. 781... , 320 
By ee & Sons. 
Camberwell —Valmar-rd., two plots of land, f. 1,060 
11, 13, and 15, Bri 600 
3and 5, G 360 
—28 to 31 (odd), ‘Bomor te, We 
80.171, Us., war. Ll. 275 
St. John Wood 
r. SL 200 
wi 24 yrs. 375 
100 
350 
150 
175 
Palos G, Dean & 
; 200 
Gia geteroretien Gon lists.—F.g.r. for frechola 
‘ound-rent ; L.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


Finotoyed ground:-cant ; @.x, for grounderent; ¥, torrents 
£. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t, for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Tel,, 6112 Gerrard. ‘Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


THE INDEX (with TITLE’ 
to June, 1912) w 
CLOTH CA‘ 


AGE) for VOLUME CII, (January 

given as a supplement: July 12, 

$ for Binding the Numbers are now ready, 

price 2s, 6d. each; also 

READING CASHES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each, 

THE HUNDRED AND SECOND VOLUME of “The Builder” 
(bound), price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be. 
ready on the 4th inst, 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s, 6d, each, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, éte., etc. 

Six lines or under 
Each additional line. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under. 
Each additional line (about ten words). 
Terms for series of ‘Trade advertisements, ont page 
and other special positions, on application to the Pobiisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines (about thirty words) or under. 2s, 6d, 
Bach additional line (about ten words).. 0s, 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY ARY. 
*,¢ Stamps must not be sent; but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J, MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of “ TH. BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current wee! 0 are received up 
tcONE ton, on THURSDAY, but “ Classification ” is impossible 
in the case of any which may reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that day. Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 
should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS | or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


"The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, THSTT: 
MONIALS, ete., left at the Office in reply to adyertisememts, and 
strongly récommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should 
be sent, 


ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressid to the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., free of 
chai Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelop are 
sent, together with sufficient 


amps to cover the postage. Un 
stamips are returned to ad 


the week aft 
N.B,—The Reply Boxes are not intended for trade lists, 
cinidlare, and the ike ; should these be received, they cannot (it 


noticed) be forwarded, 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER,'for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 


NINEP: 
By post ca: 


E EACH, 
efully packed), 18, 


READING CASES { 


94 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use cf 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 3.4, 
Best Stocks.........- fake 
Picked Stceks for Facings 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£5. d. £s.d. 
Flettons.............113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best. Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
12 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
BuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 1317 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Gizd.Str’tch’rs 11_7 6 nda” 17 6 

Headers .. 1017 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins,Bulinose, one End . G 
‘and 4}in. Flats 1417 6 Splays& Squints 16 7 6 

D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per ne less than best. 


‘Thames and Pit Sand 


el 3 "per yard, delivered. 
5 


‘Thames Ballast... 
Best Portland Cement ......... 31 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 » 7 


Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 

Grey Stone Lime ........... 13s. 0d. per yard delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay i in sacks 278, 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 

Batu Stone — delivered on road weceone, 
Paddington Depét... an 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 

Depot i... 


PorTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Bre addington Devot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 


8. a. 
1 7 


Pimlico seseees 3 

White Saoted delivered on road. waggons 

Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, : or 
Pimlico Wharf .....ssseeeeeees acssreerserns 2 AD 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 4 
s. d. s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
K6es 126 Freestoue ......... 2 0 

eee ah nd Red Mansfeld 
Freestone ......... 2 4 

Talacre & Gwespyr 

Stone ....., 


NE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Oe TE Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks .... 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two, sides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.). 23 
6 in. aie two sides ditto, ditto 26 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)....... 01143 
2 in, to 2% in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
14 in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto........ ae ~ 0 6 

Yorr— 
Sea Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks .. nisceasensnes 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) 28 

6 in, rubbed 30 

8 in, sawn two sides slabs (x: 12 

2 in, self-faced random flags 05 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

in, In, £sda In, In £s. a. 

20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 

Bangor . 138 26 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12 ditto 8 

13 00 0 
1315 0 
16x8 ditto. 750 6 
22x10 best 6 
6 6 
6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
8. d. 8. d, 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill” 
ing (per.1000)...... 42 0 rand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed ae: 

Best Broseley (per 1000) 6 

1000) 0 

6 

2 6 Tp (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled. 6 
(Edw’ds) (per1000) 57 6 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 

) 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
iD 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
WwoopD. 
Buipine Woop, At per standard, 

Deals: best 3in. by llin.and4in. £ s, d. £5. d. 

by 9 in. and 11in, 14 0°0 ... 1510 0 

Deals: best 3 by 9. 12310 0 .. 1410 0 


Tee SOME. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Buruprxe Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 


Battens: best 2}in. by7 in, and £ s. d. £ s.d. 
8in,, and3in. by7in,and8in, 1110 0 .,, 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 "less than 


7 in, and 8 in, 


Deals: seconds .. 1 0 Oless thn best. 


Battens: seconds 010 0 » 5 
in, by in, and 2 in. by 6 i 910 0 .. 1010 0 
in, by 4b in. and2 in. by5in, 9 0 0 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1d in, by 7 in... 010 0 more than 

; battens. 
fin... 100 

Fir timber: best midd ‘At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 10 0 
Seconds 410 0 0 
Small ti paecievgats 0 
Small timber (6 in, to8in.)...... 3 5 0 0 
Swedish balks 212 6 0 

Pitch-pine timber (30 fi. average) 5 5 0 0 

JouxERs’ Woon. At per standard, 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

3 in, by lin. + 25 10 
3 in, by 9 in ; 23 10 
Battens,2t “18 0 
Second yellow deals, Sin: byllin, 19 0 0 12, 20.0 
Sin. by 9in. 18 0 + 19 10 
Battons,24in. and 3in, by7in, 14 0 0 3. 15 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, hy 
11 in, and 9 in. 00 .. 15 
Battens,2hin,and3in. by7in. 1110 0 /.; 12 10 
Petersburg: first yellow oe 
3 in, by ll in. 2210 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. “19 10 
Battens .., a i 


Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
llin 


Do, 3 in. by 9 in, 
Battens ... 1 
Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in. 13 10 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in, 1 
Battens ... + 10 10 
White Sea and Petersbarg— 
First white deals, 3 in. by Iin. 15 


SS9999009 900005 coco co cococ]o 


BEBEO 


@O ROseSOSS9090009 SSO0000 Soo oc cococ]o 


perft.cube, 0 w 060 
Danzig and Stottin Onk Logs— 
Large, per ft, cube 0 ae 08 0 
Small 0 ae «820-2 6 
Wainscot Oak Lena, per ft. cube 0 Ce ore BOM) 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch .. 0 UD cam Kae) 
fin, OMOMSE ons = 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, ‘Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 AOS ser, ee 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .., 0 6. 0 2) 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as inch 0 OG 
Teak, per load .. 18 220 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube ...... 050. 060 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot.. 013 6... 017 


lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ..........44. 

lf in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched . 

li aes by 7 in. white, planed and 


we §=018, 


lin, ie 7in, white, planed and 
matched. 
Win. by 7 in. white, planed and 


mate] 016 
Zin. a ie in. yellow, matched 

and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 013 
lin. by 7 in, ”» ” 0 14 018 
¥in. by 7in. white » ” 010 on 


° 
a 
a 
wooo SFP CO Oo 
° 
_ 
& 
COaM FA SASS Oo 


Lin. by 7 in. ” 012 
Gin, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. s. d, 
sections . 7100. 8°06 
Compound” Girders, ordinary 
sections . TOMO One 10010) 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions .... 11 0 0 “12 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi. 
nary sections 9100 .. 1000 
Flitch Plates 910 0 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 710 0 ... 810 0 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Irox— 2s. 4. £s. a 
Common Bars oe 2) 0 910 6 
Staffordshire C 
merchant quality Os Weng ) Cabal) 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars” 1100 22° 2 
Mild Steel Bar A Wace, Oi 
Hoop Iron, basis p: OW om es 
»» ” Galvanised. +1710 0 = 


(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
5 nO a 
26 sighs (0) 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fiat; ordinary quality— 
Ordinary ase, 6 ft. by 2 ft, to 
3 ft. to 20g. ... . 1510 0 
Ordinary sizes to 2 ae and 24g, 16 99 
7 


(1) 


ihe 


pt 
Sheet ‘Tron, Galranised: “flat, best q ual 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 1810 0 
22-g.and 
26g. 


519-090 
TiZOPLOMO)} eres 


tlt 


» ” 
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METALS (Continued), 
Tron (Continued)— Per ton, i 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s, d 
Ordinary sizes, 6tt, to St, 20g. 15 J 0 


26 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, y 
to 3 ft, to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. Gg. 13 10 
» 26g. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in.. 


LEAD, &c. 


£ 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 4Ib, and up 22 
Pipe in coils . 
Soil pipe. 
Compo pip 
Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . : 
Silesian .... 3310 0 | 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per owt. extra, 


per lb. 0 


Coprur— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Conner nails... 
Copper wire .. 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .. 


rox English Ingot: 
SonpER—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s ., 
Blowpipe .. 


©co0050 O00 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN OBRATE 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds 24d.’ 26 oz. fourths 
» fourths .. 13d, 8202. hinds 
21 oz, thirds... 34d. » fourths ,, 
» fourths... 23d. Fluted Shoe i 


26 oz. thirds.. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORAT 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered, 


j Rolled plate....... 24d. Figured 
*; Rough rolled and ford Boll 
rough cast plate.. 24d. anic,ArctieMa 
4 Rough rolled and and’ Rolled Gs 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, Whit... 


Ditto, tinte 
* Not less than two crates, 


OILS, &e. 
a Linseed Oil in pipes 


per gallon 


” » in barrel; 
» in drums .. ” 
Boiled 2 » in barrel: ” 
« in drum: ” 
Turpentinisi in perl ” 


» in drums 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, por ton 
Red Lead, Dry 


Best Linseed Oil Putty per owt, 
Stockholm Tar .., per barrel 
VABNISHES, &o. P 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak .... 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
hurches .. 
Fine Elastic Garriag 
Superfine Pale lastio Garriags 
Fine Pale Maple .... 
Finest Palo Durable Gopal 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper. 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 
Brunswick Black . 
Berlin Black . 
Knotting .. 
French and Brush 


———— ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect t 
and artistic matters should be addressed t 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name 
relating to advertisements and other 6 
business matters should be addressed to 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticate 
name and address of the sender, whether for 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of au 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, let 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected ¢ 
cations; and the Editor cannot be respon 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or oth 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or lef 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and 
on either the face or back of the drawing. D 
inconvenience may result from inattention tot 

Any commission to a contributor to write a 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, 
subject to the approval of the article or drawal 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the aut 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily’ 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated a 


any important architectural competition 
accey ted for publication by the Editor, wnt 
have been formally asked for or not. 


Y 19, 1912.] 


TENDERS. 


ications for insertion under this heading 
Wddressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
than 6 p.m. on Wednesday, [N.B.—We 
tsh Tenders unless authenticated either by 
eet or the building owner; and we cannot 
houncements of Tenders accepted unless the 
the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
der is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
jor special reasons. ] 
accepted. +Denotes provisionally accepted. 


For erection of fifteen or more 
On Building Club. Mr. H. Gabe- 
nitect, Bank-chambers, Hengoed 
a £199 100 J. Davies 
00| Lewis 


£175 18 9 


Sons 182 00|D. Thomas ...... 173 50 
‘ 170 00 
168 10 0 


GATE.—For new garage at_the Harrogate 
srs. C. W. Richardson, Son, & William 
sand surveyors, 62, Westgate, Wake- 


“) 


J. A. Nettleton, Harrogate 
. Carrick, H. 
Shepherd, Hai 
W. Bellert 


; £1,802 2 
Toph rogate 
‘A. Oakes & Son, Wakefield 
ng: Helliwell & Co., Brighouse 
tters: W. F. 8. Holt, Bradford.. 
HURST (Kent).—For new house, for the 
"Brien, of Dover. Messrs. Worsfold & 
architects, Dover. Quantities by the 


ane & Son £3,194) T. T. Denne & Son £2,687 

lis & Sons 3,076 | J. A. Davison... 23645 
850 | L. Edwards, Hawk- 

2,736 | hurst*® ....... 


amor - 2,60) 


STER.—For extensions, Abbey Mills, for 

‘jelding Johnson, spinners. Messrs. Tait & 
architects and surveyors, Leicester and 
Quantities by architect: 
Lambourne & Co., Ltd., Manchester* £1,420t 

uilders’ Works: H. Herbert & Sons, 

., 


t+ Amended. 


)N.—For extension of factory, Nos. 1 to 4, 
se-alley. Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, archi- 
surveyors, 83, Queen-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
s by Mr. C. W. Latter 
lis & Sons £3,626 | W. Downs .. . £3,097 
nee & Son 3,243| W. Johnson & Son 2,986 
ing . 3,197 | Hall, Beddall, & Co, 2,851 


THE:- BUILDER. 


LONDON —For warehouse and stabling, ing- 

road, Mr. Chas. Li jun., architect and surveyor :— 

E. Kilbur 19 | J. W. Jerram*... £2,127 0 
0 


W. J. Maddison... 


LONDON.—For the alterations and additions at 
Kennington-lane Police-station. Mr, J. Dixon Butler, 
Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police 
cotland-yard, S.W. Quantities by 
ood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-t 


Strand, W.C 
Maddison 
H 


.842 | W. Smith & Sons 
"484 | Appleby & Son 
Holloway Br 
. C. Minter 


LONDON. y 
Metropolitan Water Board : 


a G. Cloake.. 
D.T. Stewart 


Tron Co. 
»» Middle: 


etc., for the Metropolitan Water Board :— 
C. Wall, Ltd... £1,728 171) J. Mowlem & 
J. W. Pedrette 1,710 50) “Cove £1044 0 0 
ee ae Brebner T. Docwra & 

28 Sons 
26! Airds, L 


993 67 
he 


mui choad & Go. 854 


LONDON.—For construction of an engine and pump- 
house and other contingent works at Cricklewood 
Pumping Station, for the Metropolitan Water Boar d :— 
W. Pattinson & Sons ae 
Aids, Ltd 
Berry & Co 

G. Wall, Ltd. 

Kirk Randa 
Strand Building Go 
J. Chessum & Oo 


4) 865 


LONDON.—For construction of an engine and pump. 
house, formation of roads, drainage, and other con- 
tingent works at Fortis Green, for the Metropolitan 
Water Boar 
Ww. Pattinson | & Sons 

Ltd. 


Pa y & Co. 
(05 Wall, Ltd. 
Kirk & Randall 
Strand Building Co 
J. Chessum & Sons* 


t Not checked. 
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LONDON.—For erection of the Cress; road Car- 
shed, Hampstead, for the Lonc on County Counce: 
Patman & Fother- . & C. Bowyer. 

ingham 3 Holloway, Bro: 
Holland & Hannen F. 
J. Mowlem & Co., 

Ltd. 

Kirk & Randall 
EB. Lawrance & 

Sons, Ltd. ...... 

[The Architect's es 


LONDON.—For the installation of electric light at 
the Greenwich fire-station, ior the London County 
Council :— 

Malcolm & E. Newbald & Co, £169 10 


Allan, Ltd, 
Stegmann & C 
W. J. Bryer & 


201 0 0] G. Weston & Sons, 
187 18 6 F 


176 20 
rte’ ‘Chief Engineer's Estimate ¢ 
enders is £151. ] 


stallation a 
County Coun 
il 


reeds Kk y 
square, H.C... 150 00 
ate comparable with the 
£17 


[The Chief Engineer’s esti 

tender: 

LONDON.—For new offices, etc., and other work at 

the George Green’s Schools, Poplar, for the London 

County Counce 
Be 


G, Munday & Sons 


Lister & Co. 430 
Mason & Co. H. C. Horswill, 182, 
W.F. Blay, Ltd. Green-street, 


A. E. Symes... Forest Gate ........ 395 


LONDON.—For painting at the Stockwell Secondary 
and Hackford-road Blementary School, Brixton, for the 
London County Council : 
W. Read .. £656 0 0 | Rice & Son ...,...... £596 0 0 
Lapthorne & Co., F. Smith & Co., 70, 

Ltd. 65400] Rockingham: 

w.V. 649 00| street... . 52616 
H “Bie t Sons, 


626 00 


LONDON.—For painting the interior of the Craw- 
ford-street School, Camberwell, for the London County 
Council :-— 
W. Read ......... £719 15 11 | Rice & Son 


£613 15 0 


H. Bragg & F. Smith & 577 12 8 
Sons, Ltd...... 717 0 0| Lapthorne & 
Holliday & Co,, Ltd., 1, 
Greenwood, High - street, 

Ltd. : 708 0 0} Lambeth ...... 553 18 0 
W.V. Goad... 645 0 0} 


DB—DEEP 


= OPENED Dili eigen eo © 


WATER. 
DOCK 


savourable Situation. 


Immingham Dock is geographically the most central coal port 


for the Continent, and is in direct 


the great coalfields of the West Riding and South Yorkshire, 


Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, &c. 


Always Accessible. 


Immingham Dock has a storm-protected harbour and deep water 


channel and entrance lock, enal 
and leave at any state of the tide. 


For Information apply Great Central Goods Agents or Port Master, Immingham Dock, Grimsby. 
ustrated Brochure ‘‘3’’ and Map ‘‘3,’’ printed in English, French or German, post free from G.C.R. Publicity Office, 


rail communication with 


ig the largest ships to enter 


POINTS OF MERIT: 
Most Modern 


Equipment. 


tons per hour. 


simultaneously. 


Immingham Dock has eight coal hoists capable of shipping 5,600 


Largest ships can bunker at deep water jetty—only ten miles from 
the open sea—at any time of the day or night. 

Storage accommodation is provided for 11,600 loaded wagons, 
and there are 170 miles of sidings. 

Every precaution taken to minimise breakage of coal. 

Movable hoist enables two “holds” of a vessel to be loaded 


Low Dock Charges. 


216, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


Immingham Dock charges are more favourable than at any 
competitive port. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 


£435 
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THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For supply of steel pipes, etc., for the Metropolitan Water Board :— 


Steel to British Standard as Specified. 


Maker’s Own Steel. 


Specified Coating 


© Specified Conting| 


Coated with Specified Coating| 


Coated with 


Applied by Cone ‘Dr. Angus Supplied by Dr, Angus 
Dipping seats by Smith’s Dipping Smith's 
as Specified. HOI Composition, as Specified. Composition, 
£84 £5. 4. £s.4 £ sid £ 8.4. 
J. Piggott & Co = = 27 0 0 = | me 
J. Fraser & Son = 37.40 | | 
Clayton, Son, & Co. = 273110 = | | 
British Welding Co.* 237 2 0 = | 26118 2 269 17 8 252 9 0 
LONDON.—For painting, etc., at the Cobourg-r SWAFFHAM. — For proposed alterations and 
School, Camberwell, for the London County Counci additions to Hamond’s Grammar School, for the 
Vigor & Co. .. £980 | Spiers & Pond, Ltd Governors. Lacey & Upcher, architects, 
W. V. Goad. 956 | G. Parker & Sons .. Norwich. Quantities by the architects :— 
= A. E, Harvey ...... £1,288 5 | G. Jeffries . £1,144 19 
LONDON. — For painting work at the County W.J.Hannant... 1260 0| W.P. Vint 193 16 
Secondary School, Chelsea, for the London County J.Ham&Son |. 1,221 0| J.J. Howes 1,019 4 
Council : W. J. Larner 1201 6|E. J..Smith, 
W. J. Dickens......... £1,369 | E. Law: J. Leeds ... 1,146 16 | Bunwell*... 1,021 0 
Holliday & Green: 4128 BN 
wood, Ltd. 1,215 900 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. 1,194 MioCommmick & Sons, TEMPLE EWELL (near Dover).—For alterations 
W, Johnson & Co. Ltd. : 798 and additions to parish schools. Messrs. Worsfold & 
1,188 | Lole & Co., ‘Trafal- Hayward, architects, Dover. Quantities by architect :— 
gar-square,Chelsea 747 G, H. Beaufoy_... £885 0 0| W. Bromley £810 0 
oo F, A. Tunbridge 850 15 0| G. Munro 769 10 
LONDON.—For painting, ete, at the Peckham Rye J. Parsons......... 840 22]R. W.Paramor*... 765 0 
School, Peckham, for the London County Council :— Austin & Lewis... 02 14 0 
F. Smith & Co. ... £731 22 | W. J. Mitchell & [All of Dover.] 
F, &G. Foster |), 594.00 £585 0 0 a 
567 00 
Ser eet WOKINGHAM.—For a detached house, Station. 
LONDON.—For Painuineeintenionton thetnenthall: Wokingham, for Mr. W. Bodle. Mr. C. H. 


road School, for the London 
Counce 
Bovis, Ltd..... 
Patman & Foi 

ingham, Li 
Me Cormie 

Sons, Ltd. 


G. Butters 


Hackney, 


County 


G. Ss. S. Williams 


Hillcete ait 
Upper Clapton... 


541 0 


LONDON. — For painting work at the Upper 
msey-road School, Islington, for the London County 


Marchant, Hirst, 
& Co, 136, 


MeCormick& Highgate-road, 


Sons, Ltd. ...... 760 00] Kentish Town... £661 0 0 
Stevens & Sons 714 00 
LONDON.—For cleaning and painting at the 


Mitcham-lane School, 
County Council 

W. Johnson & Co., 
Ltd. . 

W. Akers & Co., Ltd. 

F, W, Fletcher 
LONDON.—For enla 

Bermondsey, for the London County Coun 


F, & T. Thorne... £5,670 0| J. & C. Bowyer, 


Wandsworth, for the London 


W. Smith & Son. Ltd. ., £4,867 0 
T. D. Leng. y & 
‘W. Downs... Greenwood, 
Triggs & Co. .. Ltd., Lough: 
G. Parker & Sons orough - park 
Rice & Son Works,Brixton 4,616 0 


LONDON. Belmont Schools painting, for 
Chiswick Couneil:— 


H. Fowler*. 


LOWESTOFT.—For the erection ofs school at Roman- 
hill, Lowestoft, for 500 boys. Mr. Abel Round, 
architect, i Newhall. street, Birmingham :— 

G.& H. Marshall* £6,323 


SURBITON.—For repairs at cottages at Surbiton 
Wonks, for the Metropolitan Water Board — 
Bull & Hsdale £800 | W. Oley . 
C. Oldridge &$ R. Powe 
W. King & Sons........) 550 | Gaze & Son 


Established 1834. 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


's. of the late 
J. B. Seward . 
Bennett Bros. 


.. £485 0 
» 458 0 
[All of Wo! 


WOKINGHAM.—For alt 


the Old British Schools, } Milton-road, Wokin 


architect, Church-r 


‘oad, Bracknell, Berk 
E. C. Hughes . 

A. J. Priest. 
G. Lunn* 
kingham,] 


iterations and additions to 


gham Baptist Church. “Mr. 
racknell, Berk: 
F. Langman & Son .., £469 | B. C. Hughes . £419 
C. Lunn... 454] Exors. of the 
Bennett Bro 425| J. B, Seward ......... 414 


[All of Wokit 


um.] 


J, J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE ME 


EXPERTS 


LTD, 


RCHANTS. 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green 


BETHNAL GREE 


Slate Works, 


N, LONDON, E. 


[JULY 19, 191 


WOKINGHAM.—For the erection of a oi 
graph theatre, Easthampstead-road, Wokingha 
Mr. Crocher. Mr. C, H. Perkins, are 
Chureh-road, Bracknell, Berks : 


E. C. Hughes £605] Exors, of the Int 
F. Langman & Son’... 587] J. B. Seward 
S. Lewis & Son .. 4 


[All of Wokingham. ] 
———————— 


Ham Hill Stone, 

Doulting= Stone. 

Portiand Stone, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Lin 


(incorporating the Ham Pili Stone Co. and ©, Trask & 
The Doulting Stone Uo.), 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willian 
16, “Craven- street, Strand. 


Se 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


| VIEW of the heavy 
|bilities which fall upon 


responsi- 


architects 


jat all times, we feel that it is 
) most desirable to give our readers 


tsome indication of the 
that are now placed 


points that are likely 
w that the Insurance 


additional 
upon the 


m, and to deal with some of the 


to be met 
Act is in 


Wm. The scope of the Act is 


ly familiar to eyeryon 


e by this 


ja “ Explanatory Memorandum,” 
2d immediately after the Insurance 


H passed through the 
jas, the Government 
h their view, was the ob 
i 

fl that the Act “is in 
3 wide an insurance as 


Justrial population against sick- 


ad breakdown.” We 


jto attempt a definition of the 


ton “industrial popula 


Htly it does not includ 


ly become employed during the 


| In this official document we 


House of 
set forth 
ject of the 


tended to 
possible of 


haye no 


ion,” but 
e persons 


| of qualification for a 


rofession. 


Architects, surveyors, engineers, solicitors, 
and possibly doctors, may, and in many 
cases do, both before and after actual 
qualification and practice, become em- 
ployed in such a. way as to bring them- 
selves and their employers within the 
provisions of the Act. Employment under 
any contract of service or apprenticeship, 
subject to certain limitations and excep- 
ions, is sufficient to render anyone com- 
pulsorily insurable under the Act. A con- 
tract of service clearly exists wherever the 
erson employed is required to carry out 
he work personally and in obeaience to 
the oraers or directions of the employer. 
If the employee has the right to employ 
someone else to do the work, or if he is at 
iberty to do it in any way he thinks best, 
there is no contract of service. Obviously, 
therefore, the assistants of many profes- 
sioval men will come within the scope of 
the Act, and, in the case of architects, at 
any rate, such assistants will consist 
almost wholly of men who are waiting 
and gaining experience for the practice 
that may or may not come. Such 
persons, as we have already said, form 


G 


no part of the “industrial population,” 
and in so far as they are in fact included 
in the scheme, they appear to have been 
blown in by a side wind. Indeed, there 
is every indication that their inclusion 
is not only incidental but accidental, 
and contrary to the expressed intention 
of the Government, who apparently 
never contemplated anything of the sort 
Be that as it may, architects and their 
assistants have to consider their position 
under the Act; and it is impossible to 
read the Act itself without coming to 
the conclusion, quite apart from official 
declarations, that no effort has been made 
to make any provision in respect of the 
rather peculiar conditions of employment 
existing in the profession. Whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of the Act 
in relation to those whose conditions o 
employment may be said to justify its 
place on the Statute Book, we fear that 
to most architects and. their assistants i 
will bring little besides annoyance and 
inconyenience. 

What, then, is the position under the 
Act of those who work in various 


ae 
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capacities in an architect’s office ? In the 
first place, articled pupils are not within 
the Act ; they receive no wages, and are, 
therefore, within the exception in the first 
schedule relieving unpaid apprentices and 
learners from the obligation to insure. 
Improvers who remain without salary in 
the office after their articles have been 
completed are in the same position. 
But the position of a paid assistant is 
very different. He is no longer a 
“learner ” in the sense in which the term 
is used in the Act. He enters into the 
service of an architect because he lacks 
the experience or the opportunity to 
practise on his own account. To obtain 
professional work of his own is, of course, 
his one object and ambition. When he 
is beginning to get occasional work of his 
own—when he is on the borderland 
of practice—he may cease to be con- 
tinuously employed as assistant, and 
become intermittently employed in the 
same or different offices, or he may be 
able, while still retaining his position as 
paid assistant, to carry out such work 
as he may get on his own account, until 
the opportunity occurs for starting an 
office of his own. Under these various 
conditions the Act may very well produce 
not only annoyance, but problems not 
easy to solve. 

The Act provides, as we have said, 


that all persons employed under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship 
must be insured except those who 


(amongst certain other excepted persons) 
are employed “ otherwise than by way of 
manual labour and at a rate of remunera- 
tion exceeding in value 160/. a year.” 
This exception, of course, covers the case 
of an architect’s assistant if his salary is 
above the prescribed limit. It must be 
carefully borne in mind, however, that 
the test as to whether an assistant is or 
is not within the Act is not the total 
income he obtains from his employment, 
but the rate of his remuneration, From 
several ‘ explanations of the Act, both 
official and unofficial, which we have seen, 
it might be, and in many cases has been, 
supposed that anyone who can satisfy 
the Commissioners that his earnings 
during the year amount to more than 
1601. may be excepted from the Act. 
As the Act stands this is not so; and, 
apart from any regulations that may be 
made as to average of pay over a period, 
if an assistant is employed, say, for six 
months in the year by an architect at a 
salary of 31. 1s. 6d. a week (7.e., at the 
rate of 1607. a year) or less, he must be 
insured, even though during the rest of 
the year he may earn enough to raise his 
total earnings to more than 1601. for the 
year. On the other hand, if the assistant 
is paid a salary at the rate of three 
guineas a week, or 14/. a month or over 
during any part of the year, he need not 
be insured for that period, even though 
his total earnings for the year be less than 
1607. If it were otherwise, it would be 
necessary to wait until the end of the 
year before he or his employer could say 
whether he was required to be insured 
or not. 

Difficulties may, however, very well 
arise where an assistant is employed 
successively at different rates of pay by 
different employers. It happens not 
infrequently that a young architect, in 
order to gain different kinds of experience, 
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passes from one office to another and 
from one rate of pay to a higher or lower 
rate. The result may be that he is com- 
pulsorily insured for part of the time 
only, or alternately insured and un- 
insured. For instance, A., a young 
architect, may work as draughtsman for 
X. from January to March at 31. a week. 
He must for that period be insured, and 
A. and X. must pay their contributions 
of 4d. and 3d. respectively. But if 
A. then leaves X. and from March works 
as Y.’s assistant for a year at 4/. a week, 
he ceases to be insured, or rather his 
insurance is suspended for that period, 
because his rate of remuneration has 
risen above 160/. a year. He cannot, 
even if he wishes, for that period become 
a voluntary contributor, because he is 
still employed, and, in addition, his 
income from all sources exceeds 1601., 
which in itself disqualifies him from 
voluntary insurance under the Act. If 
he obtains further employment at, say, 
31. a week after he leaves Y., he must be 
insured again; but there appears to be 
no provision in the Act capable of solving 
the problem of A.’s position in such a 
case. He will probably be considered to 
be a whole year in arrears, but it will 
hardly be worth his while to make up 
these arrears, since he may by that time 
be on the point of entering into practice 
on his own account. 

This is only one out of many conun- 
drums that may well arise, and that can 
only be solved, if at all, by reference to 
meticulous details in the provisions of 
the Act itself, by application to the 
Commissioners, or by regulations the 
latter may make. Such problems may 
indeed be regarded as a spontaneous by- 
product of the failure to exclude from the 
Act persons who are merely incidentally 
employed during the process of fitting 
themselves for practice as architects. 
They will undoubtedly cause difficulties 
and annoyance, but it is probable that 
most architects will follow the line of 
least resistance and pay up when required 
to do so, leaving the problems to look 
after themselves. 

We do not, however, wish to place too 
much emphasis upon the difficulties that 
may in practice occur in respect of the 
insurance of assistants. Many assistants 
may be in a position to claim the exemp- 
tion under sect. 2 (1), and in that way 
escape, so far as they are concerned, 
the obligations of insurance. Under that 
section any employed person will be 
given a certificate of exemption who can 
prove to his Commissioners’ satisfaction 
that he has an independent unearned 
income of 26]. a year, or that he is 
mainly relying for his livelihood upon the 
support of some other person. 

The certificate of exemption must be 
claimed in accordance with the regula- 
tions made by the Commissioners on 
May 22, 1912; that is to say, on the 
official form which the Commissioners 
will supply on application. A certificate 
is only temporary, and may be granted 
for a year or less. It will be renewed 
on a further application to the Commis- 
sioners within a month before its expira- 
tion. It is probable that many of those 
assistants who were originally articled 
will be in a position to obtain this 
exemption on one or other of the 
necessary grounds. 
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The employer is, however, no} 
from his contributions. He mus! 
as his exempted assistant is 7} 
rate of 3]. 1s. 6d. a week or les| 
and stamp an insurance card in} 
way, and he is not allowed t) 
the 3d. so paid from his i 
salary. The card in this case} 
sent periodically to the Insuray 
missioners. The amounts ace 
in this way will be carried to aj 
account, and may subsequently 
Commissioners regulate) be api 
he benefit of the assistant in~ 
of the latter subsequently losings 
of exemption. But it is mostf 
hat a young architect who is @ 
on the ground of independent mj 
ever again become an employef 
utor. The architect-employer} 
utions will, therefore, find t 
ultimately into the National 1} 
Fund and will there vanish go m 
and his assistant are concerned. } 

It is unlikely that many archi q 
e concerned in any way with tl 
ary insurance under the Act. Amf 
ecome a “ voluntary contribut! 
is engaged in some regular o¢ 
on his own account, and is Wi 
mainly dependent: for his liveli 
his earnings from that occupa’ 
he may not become a “ volunt 
ributor” if his total income 
sources is over 1601. The va 
contributor merely insures @ 
hrough the machinery provide 
State scheme. Having no ef 
he pays 7d. a week, and obtainsil 
he usual benefits provided w 
compulsory scheme, that is to 
a week for twenty-six weeks for 
which prevents him from follo’ 
occupation, and 5s. a week tf 
until he is able to resume hi 
medical benefit, which (if a settld{ 
arrived at with the doctors) will) 
free medical attendance, and (ij 
sum in money will, we undersij 
paid to his approved society, 1 
make their own arrangement 
sanatorium and maternity benef 
the case of a young architect im 
practice who is mainly dependen}} 
proceeds of his practice, but} 
mcome from all sources does no 
1601. a year, is, we think, a very} 
the professio| 
untary scheme of insurance is § 
small. j 
Architects and their assistants 
one sense, be said to be engage( 
building trade; but they do n 
within the unemployment provi 
the Act (Part IT.), since that relat 
to those who are “ workmen 
“workmen” are defined as pe 
sixteen or upwards who are elf 
mainly by way of manual labour 
contract of service with an emplo 

The main difficulty, therefore|) 
affects architects is the question || 
mittent employment. The altern| 
salaried employment as assistal 
occasional periods of practice mi 
rise to practical difficulties the) 
impossible at present to anticip/i 
is open to the employer, whenevs 
undecided whether he is obliged ti 
a particular employee, to take § 
three courses. He may treat thee 
as a person whom he must insure if 
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1 3d., and deduct his employee’s 
m his salary whenever it is paid. 
| case the insurance card must be 
1 with a 7d. stamp in the ordinary 
nen the salary is paid. In the 
place the employer may settle his 
| by writing to the Insurance 
jsioners, stating the facts, and he 
in have to abide by their decision, 
e or his employee desire to appeal 
County Court. The third course 
jnim is to do nothing atall. Ifhe 
| to do nothing and to assume 
jparticular employee need not be 
| he, of course, runs the risk of a 
le for each offence, and also to 
jings by the employee to recover 
ue of any benefit the latter has lost 
jon of the employer's failure to 
iim. On the whole, the better 

to obtain the decision of the 
sioners. But in most cases an 
jt will be able to decide for himself 
; he must insure a particular 
it or not since the test of the rate 
juneration, to which we have 
preferred, is the main thing for him 
sider. In some cases, perhaps, 
ts may raise the salary of an 
it so as to exceed the rate of 1601. 

Finally, we may add that 
an architect nor any employer 
rouble himself about the total 
pi any employee ; the rate of pay 
need consider for this purpose. 
jas, of course, may arise as to 
a particular assistant is under 
yeact of service, but whenever 
| any doubt on this point he 
jobtain the decision of the Com- 
prs. 
ay say in conclusion that the 
} to be administered through 
Hd Societies, and that those who 
dred to be insured can only obtain 
benefits which the Act provides 
jng one of these Societies before 
per 15 this year. Architects, 
We, should endeavour to persuade 
Wmpulsorily insured assistants to 
)) of these Societies at once. 
other column a correspondent 
the suggestion that the Royal 
e should consider whether it is 
to form a special approved 
for the purpose of administering 
}in the interests of architects and 
sistants. We feel that, however 
nl it might be to take this course 
imbers of insured assistants were 
it, the actual number of assistants 
i> insured will be too small to 
jsuccess. The exceptions and 
gons which we have dealt with 
mill, we believe, be so numerous 
| number of the insured assistants 
comparatively few. But we do 
#1 to express any final opinion on 
vot, 
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LECTURES ON ART. 


ogge on Monday asked the Secretary 
jand whether, in view of the great 
Pittending the lectures at the Royal 
Edinburgh, he can see his way to 
for a series of popular lectures at the 
f) Picture Gallery during the summer 
or on Saturday afternoons, with a 
ncreasing the public knowledge of and 
Min art. Mr. McKinnon Wood replied 
is in communication with the Board 
ees of the National Galleries for 
with reference to the suggestion. 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AND 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


HE announcement that the 

site for the new home of the 

London University has ap- 
parently been chosen at last 
rivets attention upon the Foundling 
Hospital, a building well known to every 
Londoner for its associations rather than 
for its architectural qualities. The site, 
comprising somewhat 'over nine acres, is 
a fine one, and, situated as it is in the 
midst of Bloomsbury, with Brunswick- 
square on the west, Mecklenburgh-square 
on the east, and St. George’s-gardens on 
the north, it is bounded by open spaces of 
considerable extent ; and, with the British 
Museum within a stone’s-throw, the mise 
en scéne is probably as suitable for a great 
University as could be found within 
the London area, It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that a large proportion 
of the site is already covered with build- 
ings which, though not possessing any 
particular claims to the consideration of 
the architect, are nevertheless unobtru- 
sive, while the block, as a whole, is a well- 
known landmark. We do not know to 
what extent it may be intended to remove 
these buildings, but we feel that it would 
be more than regrettable if the new home 
of the University, which must, above all, 
be monumental in conception and worthy 
of its purpose in execution, should be 
sacrificed to the temptation to remodel 
existing buildings’ which were set up for 
a very different object. In any case, 
the transference could not be effected in 
less than two or three years’ time, and it 
will therefore be possible to develop 
the estate, form new approaches, erect 
new buildings, or remodel existing 
ones without any undue haste. At the 
moment we feel that our congratulations 
are due to the authorities on the selection 
of a site which has much in its favour, 
though it might have been more advan- 
tageous as regards the development of 
this part of London had one been selected 
which is now covered with insignificant 
dwellings and which could be clearea for 
its new purpose. There would then have 
een two large areas to develop on fine 
ines instead of one, and the chances 
of sacrificng an interesting XVITIth- 
century group to the demands of progress 
would have been lessened. 

On the north side of. the site is Guil- 
ord-street, which forms part of the 
south-eastern boundary of the parish of 
St. Pancras ; this forms the approach to 
he Hospital, but it does not follow that 
eventually it will be the main approach 
0 the University. 

Every Londoner is familiar with the 
statue of Thomas Coram, master mariner, 
which stands between the entrance gates 
acing Lamb’s Conduit-street. Coram it 
was who founded the institution, which 
was established by Royal Charter in 
1739 “for the reception, maintenance, 
and education of exposed and deserted 
young children.” He was actuated by 
the same charitable interest that inspired 
the erection of similar institutions on the 
Continent, notably in Paris and Amster- 
dam. Actual building operations do not 
seem to have been begun for several years 
after the granting of the Charter, for the 
Governors first opened a house for 
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“ foundlings ” in Hatton-garden. Even 
tually Theodore Jacobsen was entrusted 
with the work, and the first influx of 
hildren into the existing buildings took 
place in 1745, and ever since that date 
they may be said to have been occupied 
to their full capacity. It cannot be 
claimed for Jacobsen that he made the 
most of his opportunity, for he produced 
the dull brick and stone building which, 
in spite of its dimensions, its setting, and 
its date, has never excited the enthusiasm. 
of even the least captious critic. That 
such an important scheme should have 
been placed in the hands of a man who 
was a merchant, carrying on business in 
his earlier days in the Steelyard, is one of 
chose remarkable instances of the amateur 
architect coming to the front, of which 
history possibly records too many. “ He 
atterly resided in Basinghall-street, and 
practised architecture, Besides other 
buildings he designed the Haslar Royal 
Hospital for Sick Soldiers at Gosport and 
che Foundling Hospital, of which he 
became a Governor. He was a Fellow of 
he Royal Society, of the Society of Arts, 
and an original Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries after the granting of its 
Charter.”* 
The building consists of a central block 
with deep projecting wings, symmetric- 
ally planned with a large open space in 
front, where the children may be seen 
exercising any day, and extensive gardens 
at the back. The wings originally were 
connected with the main block on the 
ground floor only by means of an arcade 
gallery; this has been altered, and 
extensive additions have been made 
rom time to time on the east side and 
in the rear of the main building. But i 
the structure has no special interest 
or the architect, some of the treasures 
housed there undoubtedly have. William 
Hogarth was numbered among the 
earliest Governors ; he gave liberally o 
his money and talent, and the Hospita 
‘0 this day boasts the possession of three 
works from his brush, two of which, the 
ortrait of Captain Coram, 1740, and “ The 
March of the Guards to Finchley,” 
1750, are notable specimens of his work. 
In the Court Room is a remarkable series 
of painted medallions depicting the 
London hospitals—one by Gainsborough 
—and all forming part of the scheme of 
the decoration of the room, the plaster 
festoons and wreaths around the 
medallions being modelled in harmony 
with the rich decoration of the plaster 
ceiling. In the Chapel, which was 
enlarged in 1872, is an altar-piece painted 
by Benjamin West, and an organ, which 
was presented by Handel, though little 
of the original instrument is left. Handel 
often presided at performances of his 
oratorio, ‘The Messiah,” and the 
proceeds of these most popular musical 
gatherings substantially fille she 
coffers of the institution, Whatever 
may be the ultimate fate of the Hospital 
building, we may be sure that the 
heirlooms it now contains will be care- 
fully guarded, and we shall watch the 
development of the site and it surround- 
ings with great interest and expectation, 
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* “Notes on the Later History of the Steelyard in 
London,” Communicated to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries by Philip Norman, Esq, LLD., 19 9, and reprinted 
from “Archologia,” Vol. LXI,, with a portrait of 
Jacobsen, after the fine painting in the Hospital, as 
frontispiece, 
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NOTES. 


In a recent “Note” we 
referred to the exhibition 
in London of the Old 
Globe Room from the Reindeer Inn at 
Banbury. Sir Laurence Gomme, in a 
letter to the Times, has also expressed 
his opinion of this sort of transplanting 
in much stronger terms than we cared 
to use. The Old Globe Room has, it 
appears, after all, been “ saved for this 
country,” according to the views of a 
certain section of the Press. But saved 
by whom and for what purpose ? To be 
replaced in its natural position or to 


The Old 
Globe Room. 


decorate the mansion of a wealthy 
Englishman instead of a wealthy 


American ? The air of mystery which 
has surrounded the whole transaction stil 
remains. First we have the somewha 
dramatic removal of the room, followe 
by a little flutter of agitation in the Press, 
“Cannot this national treasure be 
saved ?”’ and so ou—the sort of music, 
in fact, that usually precedes the entry of 
he American millionaire into negotia- 
ions of this kind. The American 
millionaire duly appears. We do not 
know whether this gentleman repents of 
uis bargain or not ; but with rare magna- 
nimity he wishes to protect this country, 
as it were, against itself by parting with 
his bargain at the price he paid for it. 
This estimable and anonymous American 
has apparently greater regard for our 
historical records than we have ourselves. 
ore orchestration in the Press. Then 
enters the hero of the whole affair, the 
scion of a noble race, it is whispered (for 
he is also anonymous), who relieves the 
American of the room—and a national 
treasure and British honour are saved, 
although we are still left a little in the 
dark as to the ultimate destination of the 
room. But in its larger aspect this is 
only the beginning of the drama. There 
will be a “boom” in the parlours 


of ancient inns which possess nice 
examples of Elizabethan, or even 


older woodwork. Scattered about the 
country there are many such speci- 
mens, which would not, we imagine, 
be scheduled under any Government 


Act for the protection of ancient 
monuments. If we are to enter into 
competition with America for the 


possession of these records of the past, 
it will prove a costly game, and prob- 
ably will provide a rich harvest for 


those concerned in their commercial 
exploitation. 

ih Toe French Mobilier 

Frenc! National, the modem 


il aes 
 Seeoaceed department of the Ministry 


of Fine Arts, which has 
inherited the treasures entrusted to the 
Mobilier de la Couronne in the days of the 
Louis, has courteously lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a very fine collection 
of Gobelins tapestries, Savomnerie carpets, 
and silken fabrics, all of which are 
on view until October in the North 
Court of the Museum. The tapestries— 
seven in all—have never before been 
exhibited outside France. They are 
reproductions of Raphael’s famous 
frescoes in the Stanze at the Vatican, and 
belong to an early and good period of 
Gobelins manufacture, having been 
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executed between 1682 and 1714. The 
most interesting example is that depict- 
ing the Expulsion of Heliodorus from the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which is lower in 
tone than the others, owing to the intro- 
duction of a metallic thread in the 
weaving. This is a peculiarly satis- 
factory piece of tapestry of its period, 
and shows the Gobelins work at its 
best. It is worth noting how, in the 
picture of Apollo and the Muses which 
was originally painted round an arched 
window space, the void left by the 
window has been characteristically filled 
by the French adapter with a landscape 
foreground of a stream and swans ; while 
the corresponding space in the Miracle of 
Bolsena is occupied by a relief of our 
Lord’s charge to 8. Peter, founded on the 
Raphael cartoon now at S. Kensington. 
The four large Savonnerie carpets, part 
of a set made for Louis XIV., are 
wonderful examples of early French 
pile carpet manufacture, though they 
suffer from the lack of appropriate 
surroundings. They simply cry out for 
the salons of Versailles and the furniture 
of the period. Their design, of course, is 
not such as appeals to modern English 
taste—it is too overloaded, too florid, and 
too restless, but none the less it is of its 
own type really masterly, vigorously 
drawn, and, for all its apparent confusion, 
carefully planned. The silk fabri 
velvets, brocades, damasks, and lampas 
belong roughly to the period of the First 
Empire and the Bourbon Restoration, 
and are very characteristic specimens of 
the work turned out by the Lyons 
weavers. to the designs, they are of 
their day and generation, but the colour 
of some of the lampas, the texture of the 
velvets, and the fine technique generally 
will appeal to all lovers of beautiful 
stuffs. There are many who will be 
grateful for the opportunity so generously 
afforded them by the French Govern 
ment, of seeing some of the most perfect 
of the national manufactures of their 
country. 


Tue vicissitudes of the 
fhe New aver a taller aRegent: 
Gallery. EN aT 

street, are becoming diffi- 

cult to chronicle. The site was once 


occupied by Newman’s livery stables, 
which were converted into a co-operative 
meat market. hen, after the secession 
of the artists from the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1837, the New Gallery came into 
existence on the site, Burne-Jones being 
the life and soul of the undertaking. 
Erected by Messrs. Peto Bros. from the 
designs of Mr. E. R. Robson, who was 
recommended to the Committee by Mr. 
Philip Webb, the new building was the 
scene of the Tudor, Stuart, Guelph, 
Victorian, and other exhibitions, includ- 
ing many devoted to modern art. The 
one organised by the Arts and Crafts 
Society in 1910 was the final one held in 
the Gallery. Mr. F. T. Verity then made 
the alterations which transformed the 
building into a restaurant and Weiner 
Café. Last week a sale was held of the 
equipment, and in Ottober, it is under- 
stood, the New Gallery Cinematograph 
de Luxe and Tea-rooms will be opened. 
“ You will enter in Regent-street,” wrote 
Burne-Jones, in reference to the original 
scheme, “ and at once, in five paces, be in 
a marvellous place reminding you of 
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Cairo and Damascus, and: in 

minute, without going up one st 
will be gazing on pictures—such 
happen to be.” After about a 
of a century this prophecy seem 
to be as applicable as ever. FE 
same vital wsthetic principles ¥ 
predominate the present enterpris 


A LETTER from Mi 


Ac redititoe Jackson, R.A., we 
Due. lished in the Time, 


20th inst., in Ww 
tribute was paid to the cont 
Messrs. John Thompson & Sd 
others who have been at work du 
past few years in underpinni 
foundations of Winchester (a 
As a rule, it is the architect alc 
suffers from want of recognition 
fessional etiquette, rarely dist 
prevents him from drawing attey 


his work by notice-boards pla 
buildings in progress, or by th 


means open to the general 
concerned. Such information, } 
should be sought for and obtained 
public Press when a building 
described. The Times itself wa 
of a lapse a few days before the 
tion of the letter mentioned) 
Referring to the celebrations at 
wick School, Yorkshire, and 
“wonderful chapel finished 
smallest detail that art and weal 
geest,” the writer further dese 
building as “ one of the most pe 
it is certainly the most striking, d 
modern school buildings of By 
Yet the name of the archit« 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., was left out, 
eulogy was robbed of much of its} 
ance. When the excellent pref 
signing buildings becomes commit 
will be less excuse for such off 
than there is at present. 
pee e eee 


PICTURE EXHIBITIO/ 
a frientl 


WHISTLER once said to ni 
present writer: “ What has an ariji 
with sentiment ? Sentiment is # 
maids,” or words to that effect. # 
Ww nothing in his conversation§ 
writings if not brilliant or parado 
verbal fireworks answered the purp 
moment, and often sounded like 
thinking, but time has shown # 
were only fireworks after all. 


argur 
literature, and while we are looki 
pictures or his etchings we can, 1 
discover the meaning of his phi 
sentiment and the milkmaid. Hi 
certainly free from the kind of 
which dominated the art of Britis/##8 
at the time when Whistler, in theif 
life and at the height of his te 
denied serious hearing both by hj 
painters and the 
emotional, the merely pretty effect 


thought of the early sixti 
beginning to find expressi 

painting, and which sought to in|By 
aspect of life and things, curious )M# 
the commonplace aspect of life aiji 
which were rejected by the Academ 
as possessing any quality of artistil 
We cannot say that these so-call(ia 
tionaries were establishing a nei” 
of beauty or any new dogma in ae 
recall the work of earlier painte/# ” 
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utch, and Spanish schools; but 
1em—the early impressionists, for 
were experimenting in new theories 
jue. Lord Morley, who never 
ee to a loose statement, said 
“history never repeats itself ” 

iy Manet, Dégas, and the rest, 
indebted to certain masters of 
were not repeating history while 
n a tradition which at intervals 
tself in the art of painting. The 
inters carried perhaps the spirit of 
1 and warfare, engendered by 
, misunderstanding, and neglect, to 
Whistler encountered the same 
, but we can find no expression in 
yf a temper pushed to violence or 
Assertive and in some 
as his personality was, his 
ion never carried emphasis 
certain point of suavity and 
in his insistence upon his own 
itlook, in his arrogant indepen- 
his frank, almost impertinent 
we recall the picture of an 
1 dancing with impatience on the 
'of Paris and flinging insults anc 
to a duel to the Irish critic who 
led him)—all these characteristic 
of the man never, we think, 
with the equilibrium of the artist 
ecution of his work. We cannot 
that Whistler ever approachec 
‘ etching-plate save in a spirit 
ascious and sincere humility, in 
of an earnest searcher after the 
of subtle shades of beauty. We 
at his position as a painter has yet to 
hed ; as an etcher he surely ranks 
on and Seymour Haden. With aman 
ymuch in the public eye as Whistler, 
sonality was so assertive, whose 
imself was apparently so abundant, 
et it be said, suffered from so much 
icule and official antagonism, it is 
ttle difficult to dissociate the man 
ircumstances from his work. The 
eaves controversy has also certainly 
the difficulties of arriving at a just 
of the value of Whistler’s actual 
nt. But apart from these con- 
s, his delicate appreciation for 
ings in colour was, after all, the 
a self-conscious and small master, 
4% a great master; he had not the 
powers, the rich outpouring, of the 
ters in which self-consciousness is 
He was a sensitive child of his 
brought into the art of painting 
fof the neurotic quality which the 
et—poets of the type of Arthur 
nd Gerard de Nerval—brought into 
a later epoch. Perhaps he strove, 
surious and investigating mind, to 
uances which are beyond either the 
f words or colour ; and which, indeed, 
ere express would not perhaps 
ary far. We have,we fear, in our brief 
en led a little astray from its main 
which was to call our readers’ 
to the fact that an exhibition of 
s work was opened last week at the 
Gallery of British Art (the Tate 
We are grateful to the Director of 
ty for the enterprise which he 
the choice of his recent spec 
is of work by deceased artists. First 
le work of Alfred Stevens, then that 
mse Legros, and now we have 
The last exhibition is probably the 
juately representative of the three. 
no etchings ; and Whistler’s master- 
portraiture, the portraits of his 
f Sarasate and Carlyle, are probably 
bly absent. But these are so well 
lat the gaps may be filled in the 
vectator. We have, on the 
famous “ Little White Girl,” 


id, his 


lexander,” “At the Piano,” and 
ra 


ittle Cardinal,” as well as his 
viso,”” various Nocturnes” and 
mies,” some of his small more or 
ed figures in pastel, a few studi 
ky and sea, and two Venetian 
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pictures, which are sufficient to indicate the 
breadth of the artist’s interest and his care 
for’ style. 

The London Salon is holding its fifth 
exhibition at the Albert Hall, and would now 
seem to have taken a permanent place among 
our annual picture shows. Architecture is 
only represented by one set of drawings ; 
greater advantage might be taken by archi- 
tects of the opportunity which the ample 
space at the Albert Hall provides for eleva- 
tions and plans to a large scale which could 
not find accommodation in the small gallery 
devoted to architecture at the Academy. 
Architects are possibly a little afraid of the 
character of the exhibition as a whole, 
which corresponds to that of the Independents 
in Paris, both in the democratic character 
of its constitution and, as it happens, in the 
type of work exhibited. London apparently 
has its fawves as well as Paris, although 
in the latter case they are less fierce, less 
romantically savage. The value of an exhi- 
bition of this kind is that it shows influences, 
tendencies which are coming into being and 
which, rightly enough, are not permitted 
expression on more academic walls. The 
present exhibition reveals, for instance, an 
under-world of effort in directions that would 
otherwise have remained unsuspected. 
Professor Selwyn fees said the other day 
at Birmingham that “the basis of art is not 
cosmopolitan, but national”; we wonder 
what he would say to this whiff of the 
Quartier Latin which has blown across the 
Channel, to these brilliant palettes which 
were first. devised by painters prompted 
rather by the spirit of scientific investigation 
concerned with the translation of the laws 
of illumination and light into terms of 
paint, than by ideas which more properly 
belong to the realm which we call art. 
There are many imitators of this type of 
work at the Albert Hall, as well as disciples 
of most of the later wilder movemer 
Gauguin even finds followers among artists 
who are probably as great strangers as 
ourselves to the semi-barbaric life of Tahiti 
which influenced so largely the character of 
the French artist’s expressi 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Tur usual exhibition which marks the close 
of the School year was opened by the President, 
Mr. Gerald (. Horsley, on Friday 1 July 19, 
at 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., and 
was attended by a large number of parents and 
friends of the students, besides many members 
of the architectural profession. 

Mr. Horsley, before announcing the awarc 
for the year, remarked that he need hardly 
logise for the fact that merely a_ small 
lection of the past year’s School work was 
shown, because he felt convinced that the 
departure they had made from the usual 
practice, b: exhibiting work executed by past 
students since leaving the School, was com- 
pletely justified by the result. From the 
cursory inspection he had already made of the 
drawir by the students at present in the 
School, he was satisfied that the quality was 
quite up to the standard of excellence to which 
previous exhibitions had accustomed them. 
He congratulated Mr. Maule upon the happy 
inspiration which had induced him, with such 

ss, to bring together so varied a collection 
<ecuted by students who had received 
their training in the School, and who had since 
gone out into the world. He was convinced 
that friends of the Association would v 
exhibition with extreme interest, ilh 
it did, in a most practical way the actua 
result of the School’s system of instruction. 

The School in its present form had been in 
existence eleven years ; its curriculum embraced 
a two-year course in the Day School, followed 
by a two-year course in the Evening School, 
the latter being attended by students after 


feaving the Day School and entering an archi- 
tec office. Students who passed satisfac- 
tor: through the complete four-year course 


rec 


ved a certificate exempting them from 


LOW 


the R.1.B.A. Intermediate Examination. He 
now wished to announce that a third-year 
course m the Day School was being instituted. 
and that the R.I.B.A. had consented to accept 
this extra year in the Day School as an equiva 
lent to two years in the Evening School, and 
to grant a certificate of exemption accordingly. 
In addition to this he was pleased to be able to 
state that, as a result of negotiations with the 
Royal Academy authorities, an arrangement 
had been arrived at whereby students who had 
completed their three years’ training in the 
Association’s Day School would be admitted 
to the Academy Schools without being compelled 
to pass the usual preliminary examination in 
subjects other than design. It would be the 
policy of the ciation to encourage their 
students to pass on to the Academy Schools, as 
the advantage to them in being brought into 
contact w ith those engaged in the arts of paint- 
and seulpture would indeed be great. 

ow that these opportunities were offered 
i hoped that the students would 


sford Pite spoke of the pleasure 
he had derived from his intimate connexion 
with the School during the past year in the 
temporary capacity of Director of Education, 
and commented upon .the enthusiasm which 
induced the students in the Evening School 
to apply their energies so admirably to their 

r in the evenings, after a strenuous day in a 
sy office. i : 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, the headmaster, urged 
the nec y of hard work on the part of the 
students, and in calli ling attention to the most 
notable of the exhibits sent in by past students 
remarked that these were the work of men who 
at the commencement of their training in the 
sociation’s Schools showed no _ greater 
ability than the average student, and coun 
selled the present students to take courage 
from this fact, and to realise that success 
would only come through persistent work. 

He welcomed the new third-year course 
because he had always felt that the time 
spent in training an architectural student 
was inadequate, and he pointed out that, in 
comparison with other professions, the usual 
period for study was extremely short. He 
hoped that before many years it would be 
considerably extended, and indeed this would 
be essential if we were to keep pace with 
other nations. 


List of Awards and Prizes. 


The awards announced by the Pr 
as follows :— 


Day ScuHoon. 
First Year. 

Book Prize for firs’ 
paper and general 
M. T. Waterhouse. 

Book Pr for first place in Construction 
Test paper and general exccllence in this 
subject—A. 8. Furner. 

Architectural Association Sketch Book for 
t place in Freehand Drawing—A. 8. Furner. 

The Studio Prize: Best portfolio of drawings 
made during Session—A. S. Furner. M. T. 
Waterhouse (equal). 

Hon. mention and authors of drawings 
selected for School portfolio—M. H. C. Doll, 
C. J. Brooks, W. A. Forbes, H. F. Goslings, 
3. Burford. 


place in Hi 
ellence in this 


fi 


Second Year. 


Travelling Studentship 15/., for studio and 
lecture work during Session, 1911-12, and 
general progress—H. J. H. Dicksee. 

Specially commended, and Special Prize 
given by Headmaster—H. G. Satchell. 

Hon. mention for general progress during 
Session—R. S. Walla E. G. Davies, J. S. 
Hodges, W. W. Locke. 


End of Session Ti 
Subject: “A Study for a Market Hall.’ 
Award and Prize given by Mr. Gerald C. 
Horsley, President Architectural Association. 
©. Davie: udy placed. 
Wallace; study placed third, 
see, 
s selected for presentation to School 
portiolio—H. J. H. Dicksee, E. C. Davie 
Satchell, R. §. Wallace, W. W. Locke. 
_ Students recommended for the Association 
Years’ Course Certificate—E. C. Davies, 
. H. Dicksee, J. Hodges, H. G. Satchell, 
Tebbutt, R. 8. Wallace, W. W. Locke. 


C 


Study placed first, 
eee R. S 
J. H. D 


Evenrye 

st Year.—Book 
A. N. Medd; Second Prize, v 
Ff.’ W. Mackenzie; hon. mentio: 
Second Year.—Scholarship, 
Third Year, value 15/. 1 
Book Prize, value 2i. 2 
mention, A 
Third Yea 
151. 15 


H. 8. Day 
free pass to 
J. B. M. Walch; 
., KE. K. Smith; hon. 
. Thompson, 

First Prize, Scholarship value 
. divided between D. J. E 


Fourth Year.—Travelling Studentship, value 

. T. Hardman; Book Prize, value 27. 2s., 
Ford; hon. mention, T. F. H. White, 
F. P. Spooner, D. W. Stuart. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY PAST 
AND PRESENT STUDENTS. 

It was a happy idea of the Association to 
combine drawings by past students in its 
annual exhibition. of the work done in its 
schools. The critic has’ the opportunity of a 
lucid review of the general tendencies of the 
teaching; on the first floor he may see writ 
large what is in embryo on the top floc This 
at least in theory; in practice the exhibition 
suffers both from want of space and a certain 
lack of generosity in the arrangement. 
of space d the work of the first-year 
students up to the attics, where perhaps few 
save fond parents will adventure—to find the 
drawings of some half-dozen representative 
students pinned a little casually round: the 
walls. More might have been done to make this 
work tell, by giving each student’s work a large 
strainer to itself, by labelline it definitely, 
by adding a short printed explanation of the 
methods of teach in the first year, which 
would give the critic an opportunity of seeing 
what the student was at—whether the measured 
studies are from actual buildings or from 
plates, what liberty is allowed in the choice of 
what he will measure and sketch. In studies 
of village club and almshouse, of woodwork 
from South Kensington, of the Orders, of 
working drawings for a small house, there is a 
pleasant, if somewhat timid, earnestness. Both 
for future use and for the immediate develop- 
ment of scholarly precision all studies from 
museums or from plates should be annotated 
in the fullest possible way by the student, with 
date and catalogue numb , and everything else 
which makes for clearness. This is particularly 
the case with the Orde: The novice is brought 
up abruptly here ag something which has 
for him at once the unreality of a diagram and 
the inviolability of the Athanasian creed. He 
should be encouraged to work out for himself 
the pedigree of the Orders, how they were 
‘tereotyped by Vitruvius, whose. proportions 

his own dav disregarded, and fathered 
for the modern world by the hitects of the 
Renaissance who were unblushingly inaccurate 
when it suited their purposes. This should lead 
him to investigate for himself, in museums or 
in the archeological drawings of Prix de Rome 
students, the many modifications of Greek and 
of Roman Orders; and if he annotates his 
sketches and notes freely and fully he may at 
last come to feel them ax something interestir 
and perhaps alive. Those. whose chief imp’ 
sion of the Architectural Association is of a 
building sombrely apparelled in casts would 
expect to: find among the work of the first year 
more fine freehand drawings of ornament in 
charcoal, pencil, or pen. 

The work of the second-year students and of 


1 
ith 
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the evening school is shown to better advantage 
round the walls of the upper gallery. In the 
second year are pleasant designs for stone 
almshous for village churches, half-timber 
work, gateways to Greek maritime towns, 
and a thorough measured study of S. Kenelm, 
Minster Lovell. There is a lack of freehand 
work, Much of it is pleasing, none of it arresting. 
The charm of homeliness is the last quality of 
an experienced master. Ought not the student 
in his second year to be given rein a little more, 
to have some hig colour-scheme to do a great 
bridge, a cathedral tower? ‘Shades of the 
prison-house begin to close”: the sound of the 
telephone is already in his ear. Before the 
office claims his day there is the opportunity to 
exercise his imagination in big design. 

For it is perhaps this same~ quality of 
imagination that seems a little lacking in the 
well-drawn and thorough work of the evening 
school, in the designs for a school chapel, a 
Georgian house, a garden tea-pavilion. _ A tea- 
ilion may reasonably be fanciful—Italian, 
delicately Greek, even Egyptian ; it depends on 
the character of the garden. But to make it 
monumental is to lack fitness; to make it 
face the four winds of Heaven is unpractical. 
A school chapel, again, the centre of an intense, 
if shifting, life, the focus of many aspirations, a 
sudden memory in Canadian wheatfield or 
Rhodesian scrub, is capable of highly imagina- 
tive treatment. There is a little want of 


Spaciousness and joy about the designs. Some 
are cramped at the east end, many have a 


middle passage only 6 ft. wide; these have met 
the material needs, accommodation and cheap- 
ness, rather than the spiritual, the creation of a 
building that shall worthily be the centre of 
the vivid life of a public school. Many of the 
drawings are interesting and good, and the 
combination of working-drawing and _ stress- 
diagram is one of the strongest features of the 
advanced work at the Association. The intro- 
duction of an usher in cap and gown, and 
presumably 6 ft. high, on a drawing cannot be 
held to do away altogether with the need for 
a scale. This is, indeed, a noticeable want in 
many cases, 

It is not altogether clear upon what lines the 
drawings of past students have been arranged. 
The exhibition is, it may be, characteristic of 
the versatility of the Association teaching. In 


any ¢ , it is well worth going to see. There 
are Royal Institute of British Architects’ prize 


drawin 


and photographs of cottages at Gidea 
Parl ng draw: of camp buildings and 
mausoleums from Paris, water-colours, and 
pencil sketches and competition designs from 
Marylebone and the Port of London. In an 
exhibition of the kind more might have been 
made of the chance of combining working 
dray with photographs of finished work. 
is all a little haphazard. Many of the 
s have been seen. befor Mr. 
Sus a valuable summary of the 
ather than the charm of Compton Wyn- 
J Mr. Robinson’s preliminary studies for 
the Soane Gateway are worth seeing. His 
finished design is. perhaps overburdened with 
the multiplicity of earlier ideas. There is 
much ¢lse in the way of excellent drawing and 
design by those who have lately left the 
Architectural Association. The complete 
stress- diagrams of Mr. Hepworth’s frontier 
custom-house would have been a valuable 
complement to his effective water-colour. 
A key sketch or a picture-postcard is wanted 
as a guide to the elaborate, perhaps harsh, 
set of drawings of the Queen Mary block 


cons [seo floss 


Court, Buckinghamshire: Plans. 


_ entertained 


- pleasurable 
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at Greenwich, There are many W 
to in the lecture-room. On th 
exhibition is of considerable wealth; 
a little invertebrate. 

The exhibition will remain opent 
Tuesday, the 30th inst. 
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THE ARCHITECTU 
ASSOCIATION, 


CxEQuers Court, Buckinghamsh 
the objective of the last summer: 
Session on July 20, and was reachee 
from Princes Risborough Station, 
halting en route tor a brief inspectic 
borough Church, finely placed on 
of a hill. 

Chequers Court, a fine brick and ste 
of the style of Moyns Park, has a I 
teresting history of remarkable 
both historical and architectural, 
Lee, M.P., who most kindly re 
the party, fully appy 
of the house, and obvio 
the fascinating task in which he is 
that of winning back something of 
form and spirit. The earliest part of 
structure dates from about 1490, E 
the house belongs to the second | 
XVIth century, for about 1565 Walk 
remodelled it, leaving the house 
with the open side facing south; hey 
characteristic. bays, and entirely 1 
it. About 1630 the courtyard 
in by a new range of buildings t¢ 
and subsequently considerable damajj 
culminating when the splendid bri 
stuccoed over, and sham battlemdl 
wholesale.* All trace of form and 
gardens had been obliterated early 
century. Mr. Lee, acting on the 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
we are indebted for the plans 
herewith, has changed all this, 
has been replanned, the windoy} 


qualities 


new plaster ceilings modelled 
examples from contemporary h 
been formed, panelling bee 


been restored to 
condition. Considerable alteratiol 
interior have been made, and anj] 
office wing built from Mr, Blomficy 
The house lacked an adequate enti 
porch with bay above has been as 
east front. An area has been enla 
internal court, and the whole of the ij 
house been reconstructed from the djl) 
Blomfield. The kitchen and its of 
inconveniently occupied an obtrus 
on the south front, have been remoy 
one-story wing at the south-west 

sent.the north front is the only 
fying as regards its setting. T 
so of lofty wall, topped by five para 
simply divided into three stories 
string cow level with the wif 
its two stories of -simple four-lj 
transomed windows alternating wit 
below the range of smaller windows 
all this rising from a level stretch cf 
with flag-paved pathway, gives 
impression of — str 
naturalness and its resultant beautie 


* The stucco was removed on the If 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., some fiftee A 
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pe 


sonken 
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Proposed Bandstand, St. Leonards-on-Sea: First Premiated Design. By Mr. Philip Tree, F.R.I.B.A. | 


BANDSTAND Queen Victoria-street, and the second to Mr. large body of people, completely sheltered 
2 Cc. G. Boutcher, A.R.I.B.A. Both designs from the prevailing south-west winds and I 


. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. are ues a inclement weather, w: ‘ith the seating of the arena | 


were sent in, and Mr. _ so arranged that the audience shall not face the 
ampetition for a sunk arena and band- Willis cor 


r. Tree’s design sub- sun. The bandstand, it should be noted, is 
i the lower Warrior-square Gardens, mitted under the nom de plume of * Practic placed on the northern side, and not in the 
nards-on-Sea, was decided in June, 


‘a very carefully-thought-out scheme of centre, as is so often the case. The levels have 
WV. Wills, A.B.1.B.A., of London, being considerable architectural merit, and the nearest been managed by a series of slopes, so that there 1 tel 
dy approach to a solution of the problem.” are no steps to d nd to the shelter, colonnades, 
Mr. Tree writes:—‘'The general lay-out [ s renders it easily accessible 
provides for the adequate accommodation of a to invalid chairs. Provision is made for the 


ssor. The first premium, as 
sd, was awarded to Mr. Philip ° 
.. of St. Leonards-on-Sea, and 63, 


Wh — : Xi ait 
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Proposed Bandstand, St, Leonards-on-Sea : 


By Mr. Philip Tree, F.R.I.B.A. 


service of teas, retiring-rooms, and other 
convenien It was tho i fit to add an 
architectural setting, w if sanctioned by 
the sholders and carried out, would add 
dignity and completeness to the Queen Victoria 
Memot al and an embellishment to the gardens’ 
froy 2. 


pa Se ae 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Northern Architectural Association, 

The annual excursion of this Association was 
held on the 17th inst., when a very interesting 
ghbourhood in the North Riding of York- 
re was 1. Bedale was chosen as a centre, 
and on arrival there at 11 a.m. the part 
drove to Berneston, Kirklington, Wath, West 
Tanfield, and Masham, whi the architectural 
features of the various churches were described 
by Mr. H. B. McCall, the author of “ Richmond- 
shire Churches.” At Masham the members 
were hospitably entertained to afternoon tea 
by the Vicar and Mrs. Hedley, and on returning 
to Bedale, and after a t to the parish church, 
the party dined at the “ Black Swan Hotel” 
in the evening. The v proved to be most 
interes and ir structive, the following 
membe present :—Mr. W. Milburn 
(President), Mr. R. Burns Dick (Vi 
Mr. J. T. Cackett (Hon. Treasurer 
Bruce (Hon. Librarian), Mr. J. Os 
H. C. Charlewood, Mr. G. T. Brown, Mr. 
Brewis, Mr. C. Walker, 
(Demiagton); Mr. J. Forb: sbrough), 
R. Milburn (Sunder! Mr. M. G. 

Mr. R. R. Shipley, and Mr. C. S. 
(Hon, See.). 


ee 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Parker 
Moscrop 


Professional Announcements. 
Mr. Perey Griffith, M.Inst.C. M.I.Mech.E., 
F.G.8., is removing to , Victoria-street, 
S.W., to more convenient and commodious 
rooms on the first floor. His telephone number 
will remain as before—Victoria 5913. 

In accordance with the usual practice of 
Messrs. John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Maxwell Ayrton, A.R.I.B.A., 3, Verulam- 
buildings, Gray’s-inn, London, W.C., their 
offices will be closed from August 5 to 19, 
both days inclusive, for the annual staff holid 
Arrangements will be made as usual for dealing 
with all business referring to buildings in actual 
progress > 


First Premiated Design. 


Mr. John W. Simpson. 


Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice-President 
ihe been elected 
of the ‘ Société Cen 
distinction, 

other livi 
Webb, 
J. Burnet. 


Fellow R.1.B. 
Correspondant 
Architectes Frangais.” This 


A. 


Mr. Phené Spiers, and Dr. J 


The R.I.B.A. : 
Education. 


We give herewith a further list of names of 
amination 
designs, submitted under the various subjects of 


candidates for the Final I 


1 by only three 
h architects—Sir Aston 


Board of Architectural 
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the revised testimonies of study, ha 
approved by the Board :—Subject Th. 
Glover; Subject Ila., Mr. K. Glover; 
IIl., Mr. K. Glover, Mr. G. C. Chat 
Mr, C. J. K. Clark. 


The New City of Delhi. 

In connexion with the new capital 6 
at Delhi it is announced that Mr. Ei 
Lutyens, who was one of the advisory 
will be the architect of the Government 


Cambridge University. 

In pursuance of the testamentary disp 
of the late Mr. Brinsley _Marlay, 
‘Trinity College, Mullingar, Co. Wes 
and St. Katherine’s Lodge, in the Outer 
Regent's Park, the leasehold interest 
Katherine’s Lodge is bequeathed { 
Univ: together with bequests, 
Fitawil am Museum, of the testator’s 7 
sculptures, china, je 
to be kept intact 
* Marlay Collection,” and of a sum of 80, 
Bee proper accommodation, or a &§ 
building, for the collections. Miss Poyn 
presented a design, in water-colour, 
father, Ambrose Poynter, for the Fitz 
Museum, 1835; and Mr. O. M. Dalion’s ea’ 
of the McClean Beq: est will shortly be pu 
by the University Px 


New Mayoralty Seal, City of Lond 
The new seal of the City of London, 
for official documents issued from the I 
Court, has been approved by the Cc 
s one of silver wh 
)-1, and wasa 


Aldermen, and repl 
been in constant use since 13: 
during Sir William Walwortl 
office as Lord Mayor, and we 
tedly, by him. The new seal is a rep 
Walworth’s, with the addition of twe 
roses in the field ; it contains figures of Sf 
and Paul, with the V.rgin ani Child, | 
shield of the ¢ rms of the City havi 
short Roman sword in the first quarter 
presence therein of the sword of St. Pa 
use before the time of Wat Tyler's 
i pates the vulgar error thi 
ypon in the City coat-arms represer} 
dagger with which Walworth killed Wai 
on June 15, 1381. 


The National Insurance Act Headquay 
The National Insurance Act came int} 
on the 15th inst. and H.M. Commis 
are now installed in Wel 
Buckingham-gate, S.W. This 
from the plans and under the direc 


UPPER 


TERRACE 


Ee tikioy) 
Sis 
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Palgrave & Co. Including 
t nearly 100.0007. From these 
‘ters the Government will operate the 
wplying to the whole of the United 


al Gallery of British Art, Millbank. 

rently with the exhibition, opened on 
of paintings by J. M 1, there 
m placed in the Stev the 
ular plaster panel designed by Alfred 
for the top of the mantelpiece of the 
itt Dorchester Hous 1 gift by the 
Art Collections Fund, and five small 
cast from plaster models made by 
for the decoration of the dome of St. 
Jathedral—presented by Sir Charles 


s Edward Memorial, Huddersfield. 
», Bryan Baker, of Chelsea, the 
of the bronze figure of King ward 
lich has been erected in the Royal 
y gardens. ‘The figure, 8 ft. 6 in. high, 
a granite pedestal, upon which are 
mblematical of Sympathy, Industry, 
esty 1s nted in the 
nia, of the Garter, holding the 
nt hand, and in his left the orb 
ited with a figure of Fame. 
Sir Francis Fox, M.Inst.C.E. 
rancis Fox, M.Inst.C.E., upon whom 
i¢ has just conferred the honour of 
ood, is a son of the late Sir Charles 
H., and a member of the firm of Sir 
Fox & Partners. Upon the nomina- 
our Government he was appointed by 
leral Government of Switzerland as 
a committee of three experts upon 
ag for the construction of the Simplon 
He is Chairman of the British Radium 
tion, and member of the Engineering 
ds Committee, and has brought out 
Cap the Mersey and Simplon Tunnels, 
ape and Cairo Railway. As a consult- 
ineer he was associated with his elder 
» late Charles Beresford Fox on some 
dertakings, and was connected with the 
m to London of the Great Central 
7, the Great Northern and City and 
Cross and Hampstead Tube Railways, 
electrical equipment for power supply 
mines of Johannesburg and the 
ersrand. 
rial Tablet to Florence Nightingale. 
S are being sought for the placing of a 
al tablet to Florence Nightingale, in the 
of Wellow, near Romsey, Hants, where 
s born and buried. Wellow Church is 
country structure, its chief claim to 
consisting of some fine wall-paintings 
iting the Saviour with the twelve 
s. These were only discovered a few 
g0 beneath the whitewash, during the 
cleaning. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
le Parliamentary papers Mr. Grant asks 
estions of the President of the Board of 
ion, viz. —(1) Whether, besides placing 
signs for various materials in proximity 
objects of cognate material in the 
Sof the Victoria and Albert Museum, he 
W cause the remaining portion not so 
0 be transferred to the departmental 
S$’ rooms ; and (2) whether, in considering 
posal of the casts in the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, the desirability of placing a 
selection of them in the South Court of the 
Museum amongst corresponding original works 
will be kept in view. 

Mr. J. Pease answers the first question in the 
negative, and with reg: 7 
that the South Court of the Museum is de voted 
to the collections of the department of metal- 
nd, in the consideration of the questions 
ng the disposal of casts, to which 
erence was made in the answer given to Mr. 


Grant on July 5, no alteration in the arrange- 
ment of those collections is at present involved. 


Gillingham (Dorset) Post-Office. 

In Friday’s Parliamentary papers Sir R. 
Baker calls attention to the delay in the building 
of the new post-office at Gillingham, Dorset, the 
plans for which, he s have been approved of 
for twelve months and the tenders accepted by 
the owner of the > for nearly six months. 
The Postmaster-General, in reply, admits the 
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delay, which he says is due to difficulties in 
connexion with the site, the high cost of the 
building. and modifications of the terms required 
by the lessor. It is hoped that building 
Operations will be put in hand at an early date. 


Warmington Church. 

In memory of the fifth Earl of Carysfort, 
who restored the church in 1870, a new bell 
nas been dedicated in Warmington Church, 
Northants, by the Countess of Carysfort. The 
structure, which is dedicated to St. Mary, is 
both beautiful and interesting. Throughout, 
the architecture is Early English, with the origi- 
nal nave roof groined in wood. The western 
tower is fine, but the chief feature is the nave of 
five bays, with its wooden groining starting 
from stone springers. The ribs of the nave 
spring from small shafts terminating in beautiful 
capitals of foliage, supported on corbels and 
representing priests and bishops. ‘The adoption 
of the wooden groining instead of stone was 
probably brought about by the seeming weak- 
ness of the walls. From before the Conquest 
Warmington belonged to the ‘“ abbott and 
convent” of Peterborough, and so it continued 
until the dissolution by Henry VIII. 

——_*-9--—__.— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 125, 

New Baths for King’s Heath. 

The Baths Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation met on the 19th inst. at the 
Council House. The award of the Assessor, 
Mr. A. N. Bromley, of Nottingham, in regard 
to the plans for the projected baths at King’s 
Heath was received. His decision places 
Messrs. Crouch, Buller, & Savage, of Newhall- 
street, Birmingham, first, and the premiums 
go to Messrs, S. N. Cooke & W. N. Twist, 
Colmore-row, and Messrs. Round & Weaver, 
Newhall-street, 

The Alhambra Theatre, London. 

After a limited competition, Mr. Bertie 
Crewe has been appointed to carry out extensive 
alterations and additions to the Alhambra 
Theatre, Leicester-square. Part of the work 
will consist in cutting out the pit and carrying 
back the stalls on a suitable slope. At the 
back will be a parterre on. the Continental 
system. 

Huddersfield, Town Planning Scheme. 

premiums are offered by the 

eld Corporation for designs showing 
how certain areas in the borough could be laid 
out advantageously. So far as we know, how- 
ever, no architect has been appointed as 
assessor, and if this point is not settled com- 
petitors of experience will not enter. An 
announcement on the subject from the Corpora- 
tion would be welcome. 

New Municipal Building, Rangoon. 

The conditions of this competition contain 
no mention of the appointment of a professional 
architect to advise in the selection .of the best 
design. This is unfortunate, and the Committee 


of the Municipality should take steps at once 
to remedy the omission. It is curious that this 
point should have been overlooked, for Clause 
5 stipulates that if the successful competitor 
appoints a local architect to supervise the 
execution of the work such a representative 
shall be a member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Only six architects con- 
nected with the Royal Institute seem to have 
offices in Rangoon, viz.—Mr. Ballardie, Mr. T. 8. 
Gregson, Mr. Morris, Mr. E. J. Pullar, Mr. de 
Souza, Mr. Swales. Questions must be sent 
before September 21 to Mr. Launcelot P. 
Marshall, M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer, Rangoon 
Municipality, and designs must reach Rangoon 
by January 1, 1913. The selected design and 
the two premiated ones will be retained by the 
Committee, but all others will be returned to 
their authors, carriage paid. It is considered 
desirable that no tower or domes should be 
included in the design. 
Public Offices, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

The accompanying design, by Mr. H. Prince, 
A.R.ILB.A., was placed first in the recent com- 
petition at Harrow. The existing offices and 
fire-station are to be incorporated in the new 
buildings and the existing rooms adapted to 
suit new requirements, 

A Council-chamber is included in the new 
scheme (31 by 22), and other rooms are to 
be provided for rates, sanitary and medical 
officers, Committee, clerk, vestry clerk, and 
surveyor. Caretaker’s quarters are also in- 
cluded. 

The external walls are to be faced with 2-in. 
grey facing bricks, the jambs and arches to 
window-openings to be constructed with red- 
facing bricks. ‘The roofs are to be covered with 
tiles, 

The cornice is to be in Portland stone, as also 
the jambs and entrance on main front. 

The floors: throughout to be of reinforced 
concrete. It is intended to panel the walls 
of Council-chamber and Committee-room with 
English oak, The building is to cost 4,7001. 

Mr. William Flockhart, F.R.LB.A., was the 
assessor in the competition. 

Australian Capital City. 

In addition to the awards to Mr. W. B. 
Griffin, of Chicago, and to the other competitors, 
Honourable Mention was made in regard to the 
design of Me: Schaufelberg, Rees, & W. H. 
Gummer, A.R.I.B.A. 

——— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tron’ and Steet Constructionan Work. 
By Karl Schindler. (London: Scott Greenwood. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Memormats or Onp WN 
Edited by E. L. Guilford, M. 
Allen & Co. 15s. net.) 

Tur Lanp Unton’s Hanpsook on Pro- 
VISIONAL VALUATIONS. (London: The Land 
Union. 3s. net.) 

Burrerwortn’s Workmen’s CoMPENSATION 
Cases. Part II. Vol. V. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co.) 


INGHAMSHIRE. 
(London : G 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The R.I.B.A. and the National Insur 

Sm,—I have read with great int 
E. J. Dixon’s letter in your issue of 
inst., in reference to the above, and 
hope that the Royal Institute will 
consider the proposal and endeayoy 
effect to his suggestions by forming an 
society to administer the Act and safe 
interests of those architects and their 
who will be affected by the working of 


unwelcome addition to the Staty 
which has been forced upon us so ha 
Cyrin EJ 

———_.~@-2—__ 


CEREMONIAL KEY 


Tae silver-gilt and steel cereme 
reproduced herewith was presented 
architects, Messrs, Ashley & Winton Ne 
Mrs. Feeney on the occasion of the 
of the new extension of the Bi 
Municipal Art Gallery and Museum. 

The key represents the Birminghan 
arms, and on the reverse side is the n 
of Mrs. Feeney in silver, richly chased 
The shaft is in bright steel. The 
designed and made for the architect 
Birmingham Guild, Ltd.. 45, Great 
street, Birmingham. 


Ceremonial Key used in Openir@ 
Birmingham Art Gallery. |~ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Port of London Offices. 


HC week we referred at length to the 
(mportant competition which culmi- 
fated in the award of the first place 
o Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., 
m we have illustrated. Messrs. 
& Rickards have given us the 


THE BELPER 


opportunity to reproduce their design, one of 
the six in the final competition, and we cannot 
do better than to quote from our article on 
the subject last week :— 

“Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards submit a 
scheme which is finely conceived and well 
carried out. The lay-out is fan-shaped, with 
the short side to Trinity-square, the radiating 
sides fronting on Savage-gardens, and a new 
street to be formed roughly parallel to Byward- 


107 


street. The back part of the building forms a 
long and well-designed curving front. 

Internally a broad hall runs from back to 
front, broken by an elliptical feature, the centre 
of which intersects with a curved top-lighted 
hall, which forms the public space of the Port 
Rates, Chief Collector’s, Charges, Chief Superin- 
tendent’s, Canvassing, and four smaller depart- 
ments. Unfortunately, such a plan necessi- 
tates a large number of irregularly-shaped 


ul 
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rooms, which, however, may be considered of 
smaller importance in this than it would be in 
are largely 


many buildings, as the requirements 
utilitarian. 

The treatment of the remainder of the 
is skilful, a lange area being left in rear of 


new offic Architecturally the scheme 


both simple and pleasing, free from ostentation, 


IS? # 


Port of London Offices. 
Design by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A. 


and very sober and dignified. A range of 
pilasters runs round the entire block emphasis- 
ing the ground and first floo: rmounted by 
a simple stone attic story above which is a stone 
balustrade and mansard roof with dormers. 
The central feature is worked up very happily, 


istic of the work of 


site 
the 


is and its receding stages ar ilfully proportioned 
and well designed. There is a unity and har- prietors of the Build 


mony about the whole desi 
M 
Rickards, among whose best efforts it wil 


Regent’s Quadrant Competitiol 
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July 12, when illustrations were given of be thought out so as to give a certain sequence To compensate for the loss every endeavour was 
aning design by Me » Richardson & of design. made to provide the} maximum of properly 
id of other suggestions with The corner was treated in the form of a lighted floors in the height without over- 
pblem. We now illustrate the design of semi-circular projection with a dome over, thus stepping the London County Council by-laws, 

Tait & Whitelaw, to whom the assessors giving a more graceful and characteristic ter- - which restrict the height to 80 ft. to wall head. 


da prize of ten guine mination to the facade than a square treatment . Thus an additional row of large windows was 


authors write as follows —‘‘In order to could possibly give. obtained immediately over existing cornice line. 
at a thoroughly practical solution of the When the present prem: are rebuilt a con- In the purposely steep pitched roof ‘over, 


a scheme was prepared for the entire siderable reduction in the area will be made by — large dormer windows, are provided which 
ite: thereby the three elevations could the widening of the Piccadilly thoroughfare. would amply light the showrooms behind. 
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To preserve a uni 
two. structures, the 
columns in Mr. Norn 
tained in the new de 


or harmony between the 
ame width between the 
n Shaw’s design is main- 
ion; but instead of filling 
this up with heavy masonry a light metal 
treatment has b adopted, thereby obtaining 
the maximum. of light for each. floor. 

Then by using single columns attached to 
niers the unnecessarily heavy cornice can be 
dispensed with. 

To prevent a disagreeable gap between the 
two buildings it was found necessary to connect 
them by introducing some of the features of the 
one to the other and by a deeply recessed arch 
with solid attic over, having sculptured figures 
in the spandr 

Provision has been made for the most up-to- 
date method of lighting shop-windows. The 
shop itself would be lit directly from the upper 
portion of the window glazed with prismatic 
glass. Within the window-cases provision is 
made for diffused artificial downward lighting, 
which is found to be the most agreeable method 
of lighting of goods. The sun-blinds would be 
attached to the top of these cases, and therefore 
would not interfere with the lighting of the shop 
when the blinds were in use. Where this is not 
observed it is generally found that the shop is 
considerably darkened, which greatly detracts 
from the proper display of the goods in the day- 
time. 

A magnificent tea-garden could be introduced 
on the roof overlooking Piccadilly and the Mall, 
consisting of a light wooden pergola encircling 
the tea-garden, which would be sunk about 3 ft. 
below the level of the floor of the pergola, and 
would form a valuable attraction to the stores 
in the summer for customers. 

The sculptured figures over the columns 
would be designed to depict the most refined 
costumes of the present day.” 


+42 —___ 
MEETINGS. 


Turspay, Tuy 23, ro Wepnuspay, Jury 31. 
Royal Archeological Institute. —Summér meeting, 
Northampton. 
Sarurpay, Jury 27. 
The Institution of Municupal Engin 
Western District meeting at Clitheroe. 
Tuxspay, Juny 30. 
Institution of Mechanical Engincers.—Belfast meeting, 
in the hall of the Municipal echnical. Institute, 
Belfast. 10 a.m. 
Wepnespay, Juny 31. 
Tnstitution of Mechanical Engincers.—Be fast meeting, 
concluded, 10 a.m. 
ESS ar a Car 
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Rambles in: the Pyrenees and the Adjacent 
Districts, Gascony, Pays de Foix, and Rous- 
sillon. “By F, Hamirton Jackson, R.B.A, 
(London: John Murray. 21s. net.) 

Tits book follows on lines similar to those of 

the “author’s work on “The Shores of the 


Adriatic,” in so far as the places visited follow 
upon a continuous thread. The author has 
passed by those parts of the district well known 
to English people, and has devoted attention 
to places which are more or less fresh to the 
traveller ; moreover, with the object of keeping 
the volume to a convenient size, he has limited 
the scope of the work to the French side of the 
Pyrenees. As on this side are many intere: sting 
and historical buildings, we are not surpri 
that Mr. Jackson has produced an enter ig 
i ibing the cathedrals, churches, 
, etc., in the districts covered by 

He is not altogether concerned 
with architectural art in the course of his 
wanderir though he has an evident love for 
and knows how to appreciate good work ; 
but his gossipy narrative includes notes, not 
only on the principal buildings but on the 
scenery, and such everyday events as a mar- 
riage, a funeral, and the hundred and one little 
adventures met with by the traveller in foreign 
lands. The author has much to tell, and he 
succeeds in interesting the reader in telling it— 
probably because he was interested ~ himself 
and knew what to write about. A portion of 
the matter contained in the volume has previously 
appeared in our columns, but it has been 
revised, and, to a large extent, rewritten. 
Included in the work are some good illustrations 
from photographs by Mr. J. CG. Ashton, while 
the author himself gives a number of his own 
effective sketches and drawings. 


Municipal Art Galleries and Art Museums. 
their Scope and Value. By Brrnarp 
Dovcras Taytor. (Manchester: J. &. 


Cornish, Ltd. Price 6d. net.) 

Aut ovat the direct objective of this pamphlet 
is the Manchester Art Galleries, it bears also 
upon’ the conditions and development of art 
galleries in general. The value of provincial 
museums is at present greatly underestimated. 
The resources of local interests, historical 
and industrial, demand a more intelligent 
investigation than they now enjoy. And the 
first step toward this is set forth in the follow- 
ing utterance of Sir W. W. Flower, which the 
author quotes:—‘‘ What a museum really 
depends upon for its suc and usefulness 
is not its building, not its cases, not even its 
specimens, but its curator.” A curator of the 
first order will discover and co-ordinate material, 
He will create unexpected interests from the 
slenderest resources, 

There need be no township traditionally. too 
poor to own its museum. Local topography, 
as recorded in forgotten sketches and prints, 
has not been half exploited.’ The fame which a 
locality once boasted in some manufacture or 


a 


production lies still buried in the ag Then, 
the temporary exchange of exhibits with other 
galleries is full of possibilities, Unfortunately, 


notwithstanding the capabilities of curator or 
director, he more often than not is but an official 
cipher, the whole direction being in the hands of 
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a governing body. Mr. D. S. Mae 
recent article in the Nineteenth Cent 
with this situation. 

The construction of galleries is to 
and comparative plans are given of the 
Art Galleries of Birmingham and Me 
This branch of the matter was well 
by Mr. Edwin T. Hall in a paper re; 
the R.I.B.A. on April 1 last. G@ 
cabinet, greater or less height, side 
lighting, are the chief controversial po 

Both gallery and cabinet have for 
plan of the recent additions to the 
Gallery. It is found that. the latte 
easily supervised. If the improved n 
hanging pictures only upon the line is 
a lofty gallery leaves a most undesir 
that appears to swallow up the exhibi 
architecturally, height; maybe a 
factor. 

Top lighting is almost invariably e 
the particular form this shall tal 
d upon. It may easily be over 
an awkward angle of light introduced, a 
in some instances been found nece 
suspend glass screens or velaria ben 
lights. We are inclined to think 1 
difficulties of lighting are largely due 
fact that no two pictures demand 
conditions. 


———_—*-e+—___-_ 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of July 26, 18 


Hampstead Heath. 


acu session of Parliament, notwit 
ing the discouragement which the 3 
has received, renewed attempts are n 
the lord of the manor to obtain pei 
to build upon this open and _piet 
ground ; which is every month, as the 
polis extends in this direction, becoi 
greater value to the pent-up Lon 
Not many years will have passed, if] 
be continued to the same extent as 
present, before the Heath will be je 
North London by houses and surrour 
all sides by dwellings ; then the value 
range of land would be greater than 
just now conceive. . . . It therefore k 
an important matter for serious consi¢ 
how arrangements can be best m 
secure this 


and for the public use. | 
*.* Tn 1866, Sir Thomas Wilson, | 
plea that all the copyholders were 
and that the Heath was now his | 
property, began to build a house n} 
flagstafl. Upon this a strong Co1| 
of Hampstead residents was form] 
large sums were subscribed for the pu 
trying the case in the Law Court 
proceedings dragged on for years, : 
issue seemed open to doubt. Sir 
Wilson died and was succeeded | 
brother, who was open to comprom 
eventually the manorial rights on th! 
(with certain small exceptions) : 
| 


in 1871 by the Metropolitan Board o 
(now the London County Council), 

In 1899, the Heath was more than 
in extent by the purchase from the 
Mansfield and Sir Spencer Maryon 
respectively, of Parliament Fields a 
Park, containing together about 26 
Ten years later the beautiful estate of 


§ 
Hill at North End was bought fi 
executors of Sir Spencer Wells, the 


surgeon, and thrown open as a par 
public. Further, in 1907, some {a 
were added at the northern Heath 
purchase of the picturesque fel] 
known as “ Collins’ Fields,” thou! 
christened and more generally kr 
“Wylde’s Farm,” the old an¢ 
euphonious name which has been 


\f 
# 
f 
id 
Adjoining this last purchase is ot 
1g 
: 


the New Garden Suburb, which, : 
covering a large area already, is still } 
of erection. This, in brief, is thi 
to the situation recorded in the pi 
above quoted, and for most of our #2 
tion we are indebted to Mr. Mayle is 
Priory Press, Hampstead.”—Ep. | @ 
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Port of London Offices: Design by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A. 


To preserve a unity or harmony between the 
two structures, the same width between the 
columns in Mr, Norman Shaw’s design is main- 
tained in the new desion ; but instead of filling 
this up with heavy masonry a light metal 
treatment has been adopted, thereby obtaining 
the maximum of light for each floor. 

Then by using single columns attached to 
piers the unnecessarily heavy cornice can be 
dispensed with. 

To prevent a disagreeable gap between the 
two buildings it was found necessary to connect 
them by introducing some of the features of the 
one to the other and by a deeply recessed arch 
with solid attic over, having sculptured figures 
in the spandrils. 

Provision has been made for the most up-to- 
date method of lighting shop-windows. The 
shop itself would be lit directly from the upper 
portion of the window glazed with prismatic 
glass. Within the window-cases provision is 
made for diffused artificial downward lighting, 
which is found to be the most agreeable method 
of lighting of goods. The sun-blinds would be 
attached to the top of these cases, and therefore 
would not interfere with the lighting of the shop 
when the blinds were in use. Where this is not 
observed it is generally found that the shop is 
considerably darkened, which greatly detracts 
from the proper display of the goods in the day- 
time. g 

A magnificent tea-garden could be introduced 
on the roof overlooking Piccadilly and the Mall, 
consisting of a light wooden pergola encircling 
the tea-garden, which would be sunk about 3 ft. 
below the level of the floor of the pergola, and 
would form a valuable attra¢tion to the stores 
in the summer for customers. 

The sculptured figures over the columns 
would be designed to depict the most refined 
costumes of the present day.” 


ee 
MEETINGS. 


TuEspay, Juny 23, ro Wapnespay, Jury 31. 


Roval Archeological Institute. —Summér meeting, 
Northampton, 


Sarurpay, Jury 27. 
The Institution of Municipal Engineers. — North- 
Western District meeting at Clitheroe. 
Tuxspar, Jury 30. 
Institution of Mechanical Hngineers.—Belfast meeting, 


in the hall of the Municipal Technical Tustitute, 
Belfast. 10 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Juny 31. 


Tnstitution of Mechanical Engineers.—Be fast meeting, 
concluded, 10 a.m. ; 


ee SY ee 
BOOKS. 


Rambles: in: the Pyrenees and the Adjacent 
Districts, Gascony, Pays de Foix, and Rous- 
sillon. “By F. Hamirron” Jackson, R.B.A. 
(London: John Murray. 21s, net.) 

Tizs book follows on lines similar to those of 

the “author’s work on “The Shores of the 


Adriatic,” in so far as the places visited follow 
upon a continuous thread. The author has 
passed by those parts of the district well known 
to English people, and has devoted attention 
to places which are more or less fresh to the 
traveller ; moreover, with the object of keeping 
the volume to a convenient size, he has limited 
the scope of the work to the French side of the 
ide are many interesting 
, we are not ised. 
that Mr. Jackson has produced an en rtaining 
book in de: scribing the cathedrals, churches, 
les, ruins, etc., in the distr covered by 
s rambles. He is not altogether concerned 
with architectural art in the course his 
wanderings, though he has an evident love for 
and knows how to appreciate good work; 
but his gossipy narrative includes notes, not 
only on the principal buildings but on the 
scenery, and such everyday events as a mar- 
riage, a funeral, and the hundred and one little 
adventures met with by the traveller in foreign 
lands. The author has much to tell, and he 
succeeds in interesting the reader in telling it— 
probably because he was interested ~ himself 
and knew what to write about. A portion of 
the matter contained in the volume has previously 
appeared in our columns, but it has been 
revised, and, to a large extent, rewritten. 
Included in the work are some good illustrations 
from photographs by Mr. J. C. Ashton, while 
the author himself gives a number of his own 
effective sketches and drawings. 
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Municipal Art Galleries and Art Musewns. 
heir Scope and Value. By Burnarp 
Dovctas Taytor. (Manchester: J. E, 
Cornish, Ltd. Price 6d. net.) 

Aur ovat the direct objective of this pamphlet 

is the Manchester Art Galleries, it bears also 

upon ‘the conditions and development of art 
galleries in general. The value of provincial 
museums is at present greatly underestimated. 

The resources of local interests, historical 

and industrial, demand a more intelligent 

investigation than they now enjoy. And the 
first step toward this is set forth in the follow- 
ing utterance of Sir W. W. Flower, which the 
author quotes:—‘‘ What a museum really 
depends upon for its success and usefulness 
is not its building, not its cases, not even its 
specimens, but its curator.” A curator of the 
first order will discover and co-ordinate material, 

He will create unexpected interests from the 

slenderest resources. 

There need be no township traditionally too 
poor to own its museum. Local topography, 
as recorded in forgotten sketches and prints, 
has not been half exploited.’ The fame which a 
locality once boasted in some manufacture or 
production lies still buried in the ag Then, 
the temporary exchange of exhibits with other 
galleries is full of possibilities, Unfortunately, 
notwithstanding the capabilities of curator or 
director, he more often than not is but an official 


* cipher, the whole direction being in the hands of 


[JuLy 26, 1 


a governing body. Mr. D. S. Mae( 
recent article in the Nineteenth Centu 
with this situation. 

The construction of galleries is tou 
and comparative plans are given of the] 
Art Galleries of Birmingham and Ma 
This branch of the matter was well ; 
by Mr. Edwin T. Hall in a paper reg 
the R.I.B.A. on April 1 last. Ge 


cabinet, greater or less height, side 
lighting, are the chief controversial po 

Both gallery and cabinet have for 
plan of the recent additions to the 


pictures only upon the line is 
gallery leaves a most undesine 
that appears to swallow up the exhibi 
architecturally, height may, be a 
factor. 

Top lighting is almost snvariably & 
yet the particular form this shall tak 
agreed upon. It may easily be over 
an awkward angle of light introduced, ai 
in some instances been found necé 
suspend glass screens or velaria ben 
lights. We are inclined to think 1 
difficulties of lighting are largely due 
fact that no two spictures_ demand 
conditions. 


——_+-9-__- 
FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
From the Builder of July 26, 18 


Hampstead Heath. 


Eacu session of Parliament, notwit 
ing the discouragement which the 7 
has received, renewed attempts are n 
the lord of the manor to obtain per 
to build upon this open and pict 
ground ; which is every month, as the 
polis extends in this direction, becor 
greater value to the pent-up Lon 
Not many years will have passed, if I 
be continued to the same extent as 
present, before the Heath will be jo 
North London by houses and _ surrour 
all sides by dwellings ; then the value 
range of land would be greater than 
just now conceive. . . . It therefore k 
an important matter for serious consid 
how arrangements can be best m 
secure this land for the public use. _ 

| 


*,* In 1866, Sir Thomas Wilson, | 
plea that all the copyholders were | 
and that the Heath was now his 
property, began to build a house nj 
flagstaff. Upon this a strong Cor 
of Hampstead residents was form| 
large sums were subscribed for the pu 
trying the case in the Law Court} 
proceedings dragged on for years, # 
issue seemed open to doubt. Sir 
Wilson died and was succeeded 
brother, who was open to comprom| 
eventually the manorial rights on thy 
(with certain small exceptions) were 
in 1871 by the Metropolitan Board o 
(now the London County Council). 

In 1899, the Heath was more than | 
in extent by the purchase from the 
Mansfield and Sir Spencer Maryon 
respectively, of Parliament Fields a} 
Park, containing together about 26) 
Ten years later the beautiful estate of # 
Hill at North End was bought fill 
executors of Sir Spencer Wells, the 
surgeon, and thrown open as a parl® 
public. Further, in 1907, some &&§ 
were added at the northern Heath|} 
purchase of the picturesque fiel 
known as “ Collins’ Fields,” thou; 
christened and more generally kt 
“Wylde’s Farm,” the old and 
euphonious name which has been 
Adjoining this last purchase is the 
the New Garden Suburb, which, ¢/ 
covering a large area already, is still i 
of erection. This, in brief, is thi 
to the situation recorded in the pill 
above quoted, and for most of our | 
tion we are indebted to Mr. Mayle |* 
Priory Press, Hampstead.”—Ep. 
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FHET BUILDER: 


ONTHLY REVIEW - o/- ENGINEERING. 


FORCED CONCRETE 
INTING WORKS: 


|S. R. CLAY & SONS, LTD., 
BLACKFRIARS. 


) the most important examples of rein- 
ed concrete construction in London 
| recently been completed from the 
Mr. G. F. Collinson, F.R.1B.A., at 
eet, Blackfriars, for the printing 
irs. R. Clay & Sons, Ltd. 

brthy feature of the building is that 
s well as the skeleton frame- 
d concrete, whi i 
xhibited as an architectura 
ly employed in structural forms 
ly brick or stone. 

jiows with sufficient clearness 

in is concerned, the material lends 
fective treatment, even though the 
jone of concrete may not be all that 
ue : 
hitect of this building is certainly 
atulated on a successful attempt to 
idesign expressing the material and 
Feonstruction, although it must be 
ome details the idea of cut 
H stone is too strongly expressed for 
sliance with ideal reinforced concrete 


e. 

iele, however, the composition is 
sood, and represents a great improve- 
the dreary type of brick factory 
which is far too common in London 
cities. In addition to the pleasing 
ittained by the adaptation of towers 
ers, the exterior is lightened by an 
rge proportion of window surface, 
‘the general effect and the utility of 


ig. 
Eeader Drew, M.I.Mech.E., acted as 
engineer for the reinforced concrete 
m, designed in accordance with the 
em, and executed by Messrs. DAG: 
_& Co., Ltd., of Westminster. 

Iding has a frontage of about 260 ft. 
vick-street, measuring 96 ft. deep at 
end and 41 ft. deep at the south end. 
sovers about 16,000 sq. ft., and the 
ntents of the building is a little more 
100 cubic ft. 

time when the plans were authorised 
Jon County Council were unable to 
my reduction in the thickness of the 
ind interior walls, all of which are, in 
ce, of the same thickness as ordinary 
8. 

necessary amount and dead weight of 
thereby entailed added considerably 
st of the work, encroached upon the 
floor space, and threw a great deal 
mal load upon the foundations, all 
ny compensating advantages. 

uilding includes basement, ground 
s floor, second floor, terrace roof with 
es, and three large towers. 

basement are the boiler house, coal and 
es, engineers’ and carpenters’ shops, 
rand gas apparatus room, printing- 
fing room, paper, type, and plate store- 
ace for additional printing machines, 
nd ventilating chamber, and two lift 


: ground floor, as shown by the plan 
ad as Fig. 2, is the main printing 
room, occupying nearly the whole 
ie floor. A covered courtyard for vans 
ed at the south end, three main stair- 
rd convenient means of communication 
stories above, and lifts are installed 
points, in addition to a small proof lift 
ice of the reviser. 

> first floor are rooms for cutting and 
1 large warehouse, book store, and tea- 
women. met 

second floor are the general and private 
oard-room, luncheon-room, compositors” 
pe foundry, and lead-casting-room. 
Trace roof provides a floor for a men’s 
om, kitchen, scullery, and domestic 
tained in a house occupying a position 
| on both sides of the céntral staircase, 
e latter being a tank-room. The end 


towers bring the stairways up to roof level, 
and covered ways are constructed to connect 
the stair landings with the roof house containing 
the dining-room and kitchen. Fig. 3 is a longi- 
tudinal section, and Fig. 4 includes three trans- 
verse sections through the building on the lines 
indicated in Fig 2. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will enable the reader to 
identify the positions of the column footings, 
which vary in dimensions with the loads to be 
carried, and in some cases where the columns are 
near together one footing supports two or more 
columns. 

In order to ensure perfect stability the footings 
were taken down to a firm bed of gravel at the 
average depth of 19 ft. below street level. 


The footings are proportioned so that the 
maximum pressure on the ground does not 
exceed 2 tons per square foot. Along the front 
of the building the column footings are from 
10 ft. to 11 quare, and consist of a tapered 
slab from 14 in. to 26 in. thick, reinforced by 
l-in. Kahn rib bars in two series at right angles 
to one another. 

The exterior columns in the front of the 
building are spaced about 20 ft. apart, centre to 
centre, and are nearly square in cro: ection 
up to the upper part of the basement, 
they are widened out and continued to first 
floor level in the form of twin columns side by 
side, and above the first floor in the form of 
piers. 


Fig. 1. Principal Facade. 
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The columns are reinforced by longitudinal 
in. rib bars, and 4-in. bars in spiral coils of 
n. pitch, as transverse reinforcement. The 
piers in continuation are reinforced by vertical 
and horizontal rib bars constituting a network 
of steel with meshes about 9 in. square. 

The interior columns are reinforced by longi- 
tudinal bars and spiral hooping, as described 
above, and are progressively reduced in cross- 
sectional area from floor to floor proportionately 
with the diminution of load to be carried. 


tox 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


Fig. 2. Plan of Ground Floor. 


-in, and 3-in. rib 
and the parapet to the terrace roof is 
igned as a reinforced concrete beam. Fig. 5 
is a detail of the main cornice fron one o! the 
architect’s drawings. 

The design of the exterior walls is quite novel 
in several respects, and was evidently intended 
to overcome as far as possible the disadvantages 
imposed by the unne ry wall thickne: 
demanded by the building regulations in force 
at the time. 


the building. The average span of ¢ 
beams is 26 ft., and of the secondai 
20 ft., the connecting slab averagi 
thick, 1} in. of this being granolithi 
each bay immediately after completi 
reinforced concrete work. 

The beams are reinforced by Kah 
bars, and the slabs by rib bars in two d 

Fig. 6 is a view on the ground floo 
interior columns and the under sid 
main and secondary beams and sla 


(miei 


1] courosirons 
} 


oO | MaAcuIME Room 2 
srone. 3 
SR rr STION F-F 


Ample provision for the admittance of light 
has been made by windows to'the full width of 
the panels between the twin columns in the 
ground-floor story and between the’ piers in 
the stories above. The- windows are divided 
by reinforced concrete mullions, and wall beams 
or lintels are constructed at each floor level to 
take part of the floor load, while the wall panels 
above the windows are also constructed to act 
as beams. 

The main cornice and projecting features on 


|| waccon Doex 


SECTION A-A 


Fig. 3. Longitudinal Section. 


The floor loads are exceptionally heavy, 


consisting of heavy printing and auxiliary 
machine at various points on the ground, 


first, and second floors, in addition to the esti- 
mated uniform load of 2 ewt. per square foot 
throughout. The fi floor and ground floor 
have also to carry electric runways éach 
involving the travelling load of 1 ton. 

. hows the arrangement of the main and 
secondary beams in the ground floor, which 
may be taken as typical of the other floors in 


einer U | 


first floor. Some temporary struts 
seen in position beneath the beams ¢ 
guard during the hardening of the ec 

All stairways, stairca: and lift e 
are constructed in reinforced con 
universal employment of which in the 
is a valuable feature from the stan 
fire protection. 

Another advantage secured by the 
of monolithic reinforced concrete con 
is an almost entire absence of vibration 


i 


SECTION C-C 


Fig. 4. Typical Cross-Sections. 


SECTION D-D. 
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jd other machines are in operation. 
‘spect the new building compares 
with the works previously occupied 
|. That building was of brick with 
work, and it is stated that the 
yas so great that on the top floor 
| the structure was quite perceptible. 
fractors’ plant included two electric- 
d concrete-mixers, one at each end 
Concrete from these was delivered 
ally-driven high-speed hoisting 
‘eof raising aload of 2tons. Theskips 
|their contents into storage hoppers 


lly feeding side-tipping trucks, in 
‘concrete was conveyed to different 
Pquired, 

and steel for reinforcement were 


by an auxiliary hoist fixed in one cf 
Ils. 

jasement were established tempor: 
| for bending and shaping the steel 
jfor preparing the moulds, centring, 
fering. A 36-in. diameter circular 
i by electricity was installed in the 
) shop. 

or concrete mixing was obtained from 
ak by the contractors on the site. 
erials for the concrete were deliv d 
nd shot direct into storage hoppers, 
as to deliver accurately-measured 
‘of cement, sand, and ballast into the 
The correct proportion of water for 
th of concrete was admitted from 
/measuring tan! 
‘to the care bestowed on the con- 
plant installation the concrete was 
cy efficiently and economically, 
work of erecting the building was 
generally. 

nent for the concrete was supplied 
. Martin Earle & Co., Ltd., the sand 
ed Thames sand, sharp and gritty, 
geregate consisted of washed Thames 
ashed to pass through a ?-in. square 
| carefully graded in size, 

lea of the magnitude of the reinforced 
construction may be gathered from 
nent that it involved the use of 500 
teel, 1,500 tons of Portland cement, 
s of sand, and 6,000 tons of Thames 
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NTRAL HEATING AT 
CHESTER UNIVERSITY. 


CortEaE, now forming the oldest 
in the University of Manchester, was 
)xford-road from 1873 to 1877. Since 
ny new buildings have been added, 
the original site, bounded at the sides 
and-street and Burlington-street and 
ng upon land beyond. 


Centre Line 


FBRib bars 24c.c. both ways & on 


both sides. Verticals to.act as stirrups: 
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Fig. 6. 


The” original building and” successive ad- 
ditions were provided with independent heating 
installations, each with its own boiler-house 
or heating-chamber. 

Various systems of heating were adopted 
from time to time, some of the buildings being 
warmed by low-pressure hot-water circulating 
in pipes and radiators, some by low-pressure 
steam, also’ in pipes and radiators, and some 
by hot air distributed through ducts. 

The different methods of heating and the 
different sizes of the installations finally re- 
sulted in a heterogeneous collection of boilers 
and stoves, including Cornish, Lancashire, and 
vertical steam boilers, saddle and sectional 
hot-water boilers, and several hot-air stoves. 

The large number of fires to be maintained 
in the various buildings and the antiquated 
arrangements for stoking and handling fuel 
and ashes combined to render the equipment 
both wasteful and troublesome. 

With the object of placing matters on a 
more satisfactory basis~a central — heating 
station has been built and equipped in the 
western quadrancle. From this station heat 
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Fig. 5. Detail of Reinforcement 


at Main Cornice. 


Interior of Ground Floor Story. 


is supplied to all the University buildings, 
although it has been found impracticable 
to make any change in the methods of 
warming. 

We give on the next page a plan of the 
University buildings, and illustrating the general 
arrangement of the remodelled heating instal- 
lations. 

The heating station comprises a, boiler-house 
and an engine-room, the floor being 9 ft. below 
ground level. In the boiler-house three 
Lancashire type boilers, each 28 ft. long by 
7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, provide steam for heating 
water as required in the pipes and radiators. 
of some buildings, for heating air to be dis- 
tributed through ducts in other _ buildings, 
and for use, after reduction of pressure, in 
the pipes and radiators of other buildings again. 
The boilers also supply steam to the electricity 
generating -plant_ and for other requirements 
throughout the University. 

Coal bunkers have been constructed in front 
of the boilers.so that fuel can be delivered 
into them from waggons, and a refuse destructor 
for burning rubbish has been placed in one 
corner of the boiler-house. 

The engine-room is equipped with electricity 
generating plant, pumps for boiler feeding and 
for the circulation of water and steam in the 
heating installations, live and exhaust steam 
calorifiers, fans for induced draught, warming 
and ventilation, and various auxiliary appliances 
and fittings. 

Thus it will be seen that, although the original 
methods of warming are essentially unaltered, 
the whole of the heat is generated at one central 
point, thereby obviatin; the waste of fuel and 
labour previously occurring, and at the same 
time providing facilities for the more efficient 
control of the warming systems. 

Three vertical calorifiers in the 
room provide water for the buildings warmed. 
by low-pressure hot water. One calorifier is 
connected with the exhaust pipes for the 
engines and steam-driven pumps, and has 
alternative live-steam connexions. The other 
calorifiers are supplied with live steam only. 

Hot water is circulated through all the 
buildings so warmed by the aid of two circu- 
lating pumps of the “ Roturbo” type, the 
total radiating surface in the buildings being 
34,800 sq. ft. 

Those departments warmed by steam are 
supplied direct from the boilers, the pressure 
being suitably reduced by means of reducing 
valves. The total radiating surface in the 
buildings warmed by steam is about 3,000 sq. ft., 
and all water of condensation is conveyed back 
to the boiler-house. 

Whitworth Hall 
are warmed by hot air. 
had an inconvenient habit of discharging 
sulphurous fumes and other objectionable 
products into the ducts, have been replaced 
by steam batteries with the heating surface 
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The old stoves, which 
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Physics 
Lab, 


Engineering 
Lab, s 


of 514 sq. ft. 


of an electrically-driven blowing 


total contents of the two buildings is equal 
For the purpose of a rough 


to 468,500 cub. ft. 
comparison we may state that if 


warmed by hot-water radiators on the basis 
of 10 sq. ft. per 1,000 cub. ft. of space the total 
radiating surface would be 4,685 sq. ft. 

steam and 
hot,fwater are carried in subways of ample 
size, all with provision for being lighted by 
yy. The total length of old and new 


All the distribution mains for 


electric 
subways amounts to about 1,600 ft. 
Water of condensation from 


The air passed over these is 
filtered and washed and distributed by means 


the 
battery in the buildings warmed by hot air, 
from }the steam-heating mains and branch 
pipes, and from domestic water-heaters and 
cooking apparatus flows back to the engine- 
room, where, with condensed water from the 
calorifiers, it is passed through cooling apparatus 
to the vacuum pumps and discharged thence 
into a water tank for use in boiler feeding. 
Electric motors are employed in the engine- 
room for driving fans, pumps, and an ash 
elevator, and other motors are connected with 


Central Heating at Manchester University. 


Whitworth 
buildi 
electri 


fan. The 


they. were 


in all. 
steam 


borough. 


3:0"x 2:0" BRICKSEWER. 


Cross SECTION. 


the fan for distributing 
Hall 


and the 


warmed air 
Christie 
Connexions are provided with the 
y mains of the Manchester Corporation 
for use in case of emergency. 


in the 


HAMPSTEAD SEWERS: 
MAINTENANCE AND CLEANSING. 


AurHoucH merely one among other units 
in the metropolis, Hampstead contains some 
60 miles of sewers under the direct control of 
the Borough Council, in addition to 4 miles of 
main trunk sewers maintained by the London 
County Council. 

In a paper read to the Institution of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers, Mr. Oliver E. 
Winter, the Borough Engineer, gives an account 
of his work in connexion with the maintenance, 
cleansing, and flushing of the sewers in the 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


~a Fig. 1, 


3'9"x2'6" BRICKSEWER. 


CrossSEeEcrTION. 


REINFORCED 


CONCRETE ier 


St 


Fig. 2. 
Hampstead Sewers. 
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Many of the older brick sewers constructed 
between forty and fifty years ago have become 
defective, chiefly in the invert, which has mostly 
been constructed in brick with cement blocks or 


This has become worn with sett 
aces. .The side walls and h are 
har d brick, but with wide joints in It 
often burnt ballast mortar. Consequer 
brickwork has become uneven with 
surface, and impossible to keep clean, 

In many cases the sewers are large 

required, and where extensive repairs 
essential it necessary to decide } 
to reduce the of the sewer by reconst 
i 1 stoneware of dimensions such 
make it self-cleansing, or to carry out 
without reduction of size. 
1 illustrates the reconstructioi 
brick sewer, constructed 
ars ago, by laying a 15-in, d 
pipe inside and filling it around solid 
concrete. The pipe used in this case | 
grouted composite pipe joint made by 
Doulton & Co., Ltd. 

Fig. 2 shows the repair of an old brie 
where material reduction of sectional a 
not practicable. 

The treatment illustrated is that 
for inverts not so defective as to require 
pinning or the complete removal of th 
ring. The reinforced concrete invert wa 
2 in. thick in 2-ft. lengths with rebated 
These inverts were made by the Imperie 
Company, and could be passed readily i 
sewer through manholes or side en 
They were bedded and jointed in 
mortar, and any depressions in the | 
invert were filled with fine concrete. 

To secure the inverts in position a cor 
pinned into the side walls over each joi 
cement benching was formed along the 
the invert, enclosing the corbels and m 
finished continuous line. 

Mr. Winter states that several thous 
of reinforced concrete invert have been 
to old brick sewers in Hampstead,| wi 
satisfactory results. The cost, includit 
ding and laying complete, averages fro 
2d. per foot run, which is much less th 
of cutting out and renewing the brick 

Regular and systematic flushing of 
is of great importance, and absolutely nx 
for the purpose of keeping the sewer 
and free from nuisance. For this wi 
borough of Hampstead is divided int 
districts, and two men are regularly eng 
each of these. 

Forty-two underground flushing tanl 
a capacity of about 2,000 gallons, are dis’ 
at least once a week, the tanks being pl 
points where they can be used to flu 
three, or more sewers by means of flaps. 

The men who operate the tanks als 
out the surface ventilators, see tha’ 
gratings are free from obstruction, anc 
any defects. 

In addition to the tanks, flushing m 
are arranged at the apex of other sewer | 
and are flushed out from time to time by, 
of a steam watering and flushing van | 
gallons capacity. 
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\irick sewers are systematically 
jja gang of three or more men for 
£ removing deposits and of seeing 
in flaps are working freely. 
cher cleansing of large brick sewers 
ely fully charged at long intervals 
kceptional rainfall Mr. Winter has 
s rangement consisting of a portable 
} ose-pip The meter is attached 
jaydrant and a 23-in. hose-pipe is 
om the meter to a manhole or side 
/t the end of the hose is an attach- 
} vo valyes and smaller hose-pipes, 
eparate control, and arranged to 
\. down the sewer, where four men 
|, two spraying the walls and two 
whem with bass and steel wire 


states that very marked improve- 
ben evidenced since the adoption 
1 method of cleansing. 

described may not be so striking as 
xecuted by the municipal engineer 
it entirely hidden from the public 
heless it is of great importance, 
jeans without interest. 


AT YORK. 


jation of water-softening apparatus 
We at the works of Messrs. Rowntree 
brk, was designed for the treatment 
exceptional hardness, containing 
51 grains of mineral salts per 


iwater first passes over a water wheel 
6 ft. diameter paddle wheel in a 
sere milk of lime is kept in a state 


Ir next enters a Patterson “ osila- 
easuring the water and adding 
hgents in predetermined proportions. 

consists of a two-compartment 
»h compartment having an extension 
ib the water overflows, causing the 
ip over and to discharge the contents 
bartment while the other is brought 
m for the reception of more water. 
usly with each oscillation, scoops in 
1 reagent chamber pick up and dis- 
required quantity of chemicals for 
ue water delivered by the oscillating 


ir and chemical reagents pass along 
l mixing trough, and then through a 
er, 4 ft. in diame’ and 25 ft. high, 
itral division causing the water to 
ne side and up the other. 

ie tower the water passes into a 
m chamber 17 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
large proportion: of the suspended 
les, the process being aided by a 
inclined plates, fixed at an angle of 
» the horizontal, and dividing the 
0 several comparatively narrow 
ore filters are provided at the upper 
he precipitation chamber, through 
softened water passes and is drawn 
ns of a central collecting trough. 
ge at the bottom of the precipitation 
removed by a system of drain pipes, 
rith their mouths opening downward 
6 draw away the sludge uniformly, 
merely from the vicinity of the 


wents used are lime and sodium 
the proportions required averaging 
. of the former and 2 lb. of the latter 
gallons of water treated. Chemical 
how that the softened water is of 
y character, the small percentage of 
rbonate remaining in solution having 
cy of loosening any scale in the steam 
r which the water is used. The 
vf the installation is 12,000 gallons 


ORCED CONCRETE 
YDRAULIC WORKS. 


International Congress of Navigation, 
Sewell, late Major in the United States 
ngineers, presented a Report summar- 
» communications submitted from 
in Great Britain, France, Hungary, 
America on the uses of reinforced 
in works pertaining to navigation, 
ly, and kindred purposes. 


IN 


THE BUILDER: 


will be gathered from 


The scope of the paper: 
the following — 


Engineering Company, Ltd., described canal 

s and jetties, dock warehouses, and 
ures in this country executed on 
Hennebique, and Indented Bar 


other 
the C 


of water tanks, embankments, revet- 
canal towpaths, quay walls, 


ticula: 
ments, aqueduc 
jetties, and the encorbelments of the Rue de 
Rome, Paris. 

The Hungarian State Water Survey submitted 


details of a dam and lock at the mouth of the 
Kérés River, and a lock on one of the arms of the 
Danube, near Budapesth. 

Signor Perilli, chief civil engineer, of Ravenna, 
Italy, described the Risorgimento Bridge, 
Rome, with the span of 100 metres constructed on 
the Hennebique system at the cost of 50,0007., 
various other bridges, siphons under the River 
Omborne, a needle dam in the province of 
Ravenna, canal banks, wharves, landing stages, 
and barges. 

Mr. R. L. Humphrey, President of the 
National Association of Cement Users, United 
States, dealt with the uses of reinforced concrete 
in canal locks, dams, harbour works, irrigation 
works, and for general purposes. 

In commenting upon the foregoing paper: 
Mr. Sewell says that the conclusion seems justi- 
fied that all the objections urged against the use 
of reinforced concrete as a material suitable 
for use in connexion with hydraulic works are 
either imaginary, or can be overcome by 
practical methods, and must have arisen at a 
time when the subject was not so well understood 
as at present, 

The great advantage of reinforced concrete 
lies in the fact that it is capable of withstand- 
ing stresses due to transverse strains, tension, 
and shearing. Thus designs can be adopted 
wherein structural resistance rather than dead 
weight is the essential feature. 

Dead weights on foundations are diminished, 
difficult excavation is avoided or lessened, 


and the cost of construction is proportionately 
reduced. 

A study of the successful applications sub- 
mitted to the-Cong: 
that 


leads to the general con- 
reinforced concrete combines 
the struc qualities of steel and timber with 
the durability of masonry ; it is free from many 
of the limitations applying to masonry in mass ; 
and in some cases it offers the only practicable 
solution of the most difficult structural problems. 
A WATER-STORAGE 
PROBLEM. 

Exprrience has demonstrated the re- 
markable improvement effected by storage 
in the quality of river water, such as that 
drawn from the Thames by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 

It does not follow, however, that other 
classes of water are similarly improved by 
storage. A case in point is furnished by the 
trouble experienced at Gloucester with water 
derived from the lower odlite of the Cotswold 
Hills. 

This water, it appears, is particularly favour- 
able to the growth of the Cara vulgaris, a plant 
which develops very rapidly in the summer 
months, and in the autumn, when it begins 
to die down, the water becomes filled with 
secondary growth. The decay of the Cara 
is attended with discolouration of the water 
and the communication of a fishlike odour, 
supposed to be imparted by essential oil in 
the seed pods. 

Mechanical means for clearing this growth 
from reservoirs have not been attended by 
successful results, and chemical treatment 
has been far more satisfactory. 

The method adopted at Gloucester is to 
scatter copper sulphate over the surface, the 
quantity being never more than equal to the 
proportion of one part in 1,000,000 parts of 
water. At the end of three days not a trace 
of the salt is to be detected in the water, but 
what becomes of it is not known at present. 

It is stated that the use of copper sulphate 
in this way has cleared the reservoirs effectively 
three times since the year 1905, relieving the 
filters of a considerable amount of work, and 
saving large quantities of water that were 
formerly wasted in emptying and cleaning 
the reservoirs. 


clusions 
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ENGINEERING NOTES. 
In his Presidential Address 
Metropolitan to the Institution of Water 


Water Engineers Mr. J. 8. Pickering 
Reservoirs. stated that the completion of 


the reservoir at Chingford, 
with the capacity of 3,000 million gallons, 
will bring up the total reservoir capacity for 
unfiltered water in the system of the Metro- 
politan Water Board to 12,800 million gallons, 
in addition to provision for the storage of 


filtered water to the extent of 311 million 
gallons. 

In a report upon the explosion 

A Curious of a heating boiler at Bolton, 


Heating Boiler it is stated that the mishap 
Explosion, was due to the circumstance 
that the fire was lighted at a 
time when the circulation pipes were blocked 
by ice. The result was that the pressure in 
the water space of the boiler increased ‘until 
the shell was ruptured, with injury.) to 
two persons. As a general rule, it mayy;.be 
assumed that heating boilers are kept atSwork 
during the prevalence of frosty weather, 
although it is often necessary to discontinue 
the use of hot-water supply boilers owing to. 
the temporary stoppage of cold-water supplies. 
In any event, the explosion to which we refer 
emphasises the need for a conspicuous notice 
near every heating or hot-water supply boiler 
for the guidance of the attendant, stating the 
precautions necessary for safety at ordinary 
times and in or after frosty weather. 


In Vol. C. we gave an account 


Brooklyn of the long series of trouble- 
Navy Yard some foundation problems 
Dry Dock. involved in the construction 


of the dry dock at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, New York. 

The contractor who undertook the work 
after Congress had voted a million dollars in 
1900 for the building of a dock 554 ft. long, and 
eapable of accommodating vessels of 91 ft. beam, 
encountered so much running sand that he 
finally gave up the job in despair. 

In 1908 another contract was made providing 
for the length of the dock to be increased to 
620 ft., and this contract was cancelled in turn 
owing to further difficulties with sand. 

Then a third contract was entered into in 
1909 providing for increase of the dock to 
726 ft. long by 110 ft. wide. The contractor 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. F. R. Harris, 
Civil Engineer to the United States Navy, by 
whom was worked out the mode of. procedure 
adopted, and fully described in our previous 
article on the subject. 

The new dock has recently been formally 
opened by the docking of the United States 
battleship Utah. So far as can be judged, the 
work is in every way satisfactory, a result 
reflecting great credit upon Mr. Harris and the 
contractors who had the courage to undertake 
the exceedingly risky and troublesome task of 
completing the dock. 


Mr. C. H. Wesz, at the 
Preparing Tar district meeting of the Insti- 
for Roadsand tution of Municipal and 
Buildings. County Engineers, recently 
held at Stourbridge, described 
the Wilton’s tar dehydrating plant, for the pur- 
pose of preparing gas tar for use onroadways. He 
said the special feature of this particular 
apparatus is that it is on the enclosed system. 
the tar being dealt with in a slow continuous 
stream, instead of in bulk. By this means the 
constancy of the finished product is more 
readily assured, and this is an important 
point when working to the Road Board’s 
specification. 

In the working process the tar is heated to 
abeut 320° Fahr., whilst under a pressure of 
about 30 Ib. per square inch, and then released 
when the water and light oils, being at a tempera- 
ture higher than their respective boiling points, 
are evaporated, and leave dehydrated and 
reed tar behind. The plant at Stour- 
bridge is capable of dealing with 100 gallons— 
about half a ton—of crude tar per hour. The 
tar is supplied from the sale tank by gravity 
into a suction or feed tank, from which it is 
continuyusly pumped through a preheater or 
economiser, the coils of which are surrounded 
by hot, dehydrated tar. After absorbing some 
of the heat in this, the crude tar then ~ 
to the still, which is a brick structure, containing 
about twelve laps of coiled piping, heated by a 
small breeze furnace, under forced draught. © 
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The crude tar, when passing through the coil, 
is still further heated, and on leaving the still, 
the pressure is suddenly reduced in the vapour 
box, where there is a free space provided. 

The water and light oils, being at a high 
temperature, are vaporised, and leave the tar, 
which latter flows away through the preheater, 
where it parts with some of its heat, on to the 


store tank, ready to be used for road preservation 
2, ete. 


asphalt maki 

From the top of the vapour box the vapours 
pass through a coiled condenser surrounded 
‘by cold water, and thence to the receiver, where 
the ammoniacal liquor and light oils separate 
by gravity, and are utilised. 

The plant mnst be worked, like all tar and 
ammoniacal works, under a certificate of regis- 
tration of the Alkali, ete., Works Regulation 
Act, 1906, and is regularly examined by the 
Government inspector. Packing of a ton of 
dehydrated tar requires five barrels, costing 
each about 5s. If eight journeys be made 
during the life of each barrel, the cost under this 
head is 3s. 14d. per ton as against 4s. 2d. when 
only six journeys are made, a sum not to be 
neglected when the utmost economy in road 
‘covering is sought. By careful handling on 
the part of the railway companies, draymen, 
and roadmen the longer life can be attained. 


Tre results of two series of 
tests given in Armierter Beton 
relate to the action taking 
place where copper, lead, and 
zine are immersed in aqueous 
solutions in contact with 
cement or concrete, and where the same metals 
are embedded in cement or concrete. 

The liquids employed in the first ries 
included distilled water, tap water, solutions 
of calcium hvdroxide, calcium carbonate, 
calcium bicarbonate, calcium sulphate, artificial 
sea water, cement water, and water where 
cement was present as a sediment. 

The tests extended from one to twelve months. 


Action of 
Cement and 
Liquids on 
Metals. 


and the results showed that the of air 
perceptibly increased the ac upon the 
metals. 

The results of the second series of tests 


indicated that copper embedded in cement cubes 
suffered less than where exposed to the action 
-of cement water. Lead similarly embedded 
was attacked violently, and in the case of zinc 
chemical action took place ¢: ng the metal 
to adhere to the cement very closely, the surface 
of the zinc being covered by a layer of cement 
particles which could not be removed by 
ordinary rubbing. 


Dorine the excavation of a 
An Ancient trench for the reception of a 
Timber Barge. new vs ater main in King’s- 
road, Swanage, some interest- 
ing relics were discov pal The road is partly 
on the site of a former creek, long since silted 
up, in which the workmen found an ancient 
barge, of more than 50 tons burthen, built of 
English oak, and with her timbers firmly 
secured by trenails. Near this vessel a flight 
of stone steps was uncovered, formerly leading 
down to the creek. It is believed that the 
barge is about five or six hundred years old, 
and that it was employed for the transport of 
stone quarried on the hillside and in the valley 
leading up to Corfe Castle. 


Ir would be impossible to 


Engineering speak too highly of the work 
Education at done by the Universities of 
Oxford. London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Leeds, 


Sheffield, and Bristol, and of the kindred work 
performed by the technical colleges which 
are scattered over the country. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the 
older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
impart to students a tone which is somewhat 
lacking in the average student coming from the 
Universities and colleges of the newer type. 
Business firms appear to be turning in an 
iner ng measure to Oxford and Cambridge, 
because they look for character and stability 
as well as technical knowledge in young men 
who enter their employ. One result of this 
feeling is the decision of the Oxford University 
authorities to frame a curriculum with direct 
reference to a mercantile training, and another 
development of the same kind is denoted 
by the efforts of Lord Hythe and others to 
extend the facilities at the Uni for 
imparting training in engineering science, 
while not neglecting that liberal culture which is 
so valuable a feature of the older Universities. 


Se’ BUTLER. 


The movement is one deserving the hearty sup- 
port of the engineering profession, and if carried 
into effect the scheme will prove of great 
advantage to those who require something more 
than purely technical education after leaving 
school. 


Ir will be remembered that the 


Lambeth London County Council Bill 
Bridge. for the reconstruction of 
Lambeth Bridge at a cost of 


240,000/. was rejected for three main reasons :— 
(1) That the amenities of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment would be affected by the architectural 
n of the structure; (2) that the bridge 
3 too narrow ; (3) that the gradients were too 
steep. 

Commenting upon these objections, the 
Improvements Committee of the County Council 
urge that the provision of 20,000. in the esti- 
mate is adequate for the production of an 
acceptable artistic design and architectural 
treatment. On the question of width they point 
out that as the main approaches to the bridge 
are only about 40 ft. and 50 ft. wide, the pro- 
posed width of 48 ft. should be adequate, 
considering the position of this cross-river 
communication, and is equivalent to that of a 
street from 65 ft. to 70 ft. wide 

The. question of gradients one of some 
difficulty, and to make any important alteration 
in the project would involve raising the level of 
the Albert Embankment at the south end of 
the bridge, and the payment of compensation 
to property owners. 

Having fully considered the objections made 
by Parliament, the Committee recommend 
the County Council to bring in a new Bill asking 
for power to reconstruct the bridge on the 
general lines proposed in 1911, but including 
certain modifications of structural character. 
From sketch designs submitted to them, the 
Committee are assured that there need be no 
difficulty in designing the bridge so as to comply 
with all reasonable «esthetic requirements. 
This last is clearly a matter on which indepen- 
dent expert opinion is necessary. 


Annales des 
by M. 


A PaPeER in the 
Pontes et Chaussées 
Benabengq, dis at length 
the load-bearing capacity 
of piles, the second part being devoted to the 
dynamic aspects of the subject. The author 


Resistance 
of Piles. 


investigates the shock of the monkey on the 
pile with the recoil, considering the classic 
thec and other theories of the shock, and 


giving the general equation of the work of 
driving with the work due to vib: 
work of compression, and the work of sinking 
The author passes in review the various formule 
proposed for calculating the r ance of piles, 
among them those of Redtenbacher, de Stern, 
, and empirical Am n formule. 
The conclusions deduced from his study may 
be thus briefly summarised—Dynamic formule 
merely afford approximate guidance in cases 
where piles are driven through soft earth to a 
hard stratum, and for this condition the new 
formula proposed is sufficiently accurate. On 
the other hand, formule deduced from the 
static study of the qnestion possess the advan- 
tage of being based upon an exact theory, and 
are applicable under all conditions to ordinary 
piles and screw piles. The general lesson to be 
learnt from the entire investigation is that the 
static method ought always to be adopted, 
since it is both exact and of general application. 


Ins the Journal of the Franklin 
Direct-Current Institute, Mr. J. L. R. Hayden 
Electrolysis gives the results obtained by 
of Iron. iudy of the corrosion of iron 
by stray direct cur 
electricity in the ground, such as oc 
rails in electric traction systems are employed 
as return conductors. His conclusions may be 
thus briefly summarised :—(1) No definite ratio 
exists between the electrolyte corrosion of iron 
and the amount of current 
as anode, since the metal may a 
state in which corrosion is gene 
or an active state in which corrosion follows 
Faraday’s Jaw; (2) the conditi overning 
the passive or active state are not fully under- 
stood, but it appears that an alkaline reaction 
of the electrolyte and the presence of nitrates 
or dichromates tend to produce the former, 
while sulphates and chlorides induce the latter ; 
(3) the products of corrosion where occurring 
in the passive state are ferric compounds, 
and in the active state ferrous compounds ; 
(4) the potential difference at: the electrodes is 
much higher in the passive than in the active state. 


ime a passive 
ally absent, 
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On July 3 and 1 


Lectures on Noble Twelvetrees 
Reinforced two lectures on 
Concrete. concrete to the stud 


tal Palace 
Practical Engineering. The first lec 
with the fundamental principles of 
concrete construction and the genera 
beam design. ‘The second lecture w 
to the principles underlying the 
columns, struts, arches, and other 
structural elements, and to various 
practical construction in reinforced 
This lecture was illustrated by spi 
various types of reinforcing steel, as 
models and photographs of works e 
the United Kingdom. 


Taree English rail 


Reinforced _ panies,viz., the Great 
Concrete (Great Eastern, 
Fence Posts. London and Nortl 


haye been making & 
with reinforced concrete fence posts 
creosoted timber. The life of a creosot 
post does not exceed twenty years, ) 
estimated that that of reinforced ¢o 
be upwards of a hundred years, 

The cost of the latter posts is abi 
per yard, which can be greatly red 
cement and iron can be obtained ch 
sand can be obtained locally, in whi 
cost is less than that of wooden posts 
have been made of the same material 
results, trials made with all steel sle 
reportec S$ unsatisfactory on 
the noi 2 therefrom. 

Both the above methods—posts and 
are said to give great satisfaction. 


Tax Chicago Di 
Concrete Grades and Benches 
Bench Marks. the establishment 
tenance of bene 
throughout the city, and, says the 
Journal, have for several years bee 
a system of exact levels, previously ¢ 
bench marks where required. As 
the accompanying drawings, the stant 
marks are of concrete, with the base 
below surface level. The concrete 
truncated square pyramid 6 ft. high 
sides 3 ft. 6 in. wide at the base, 
square at the top. In the top is} 
round copper rod, and over the co 
cast-iron frame, 8 in. square insid 
cast-iron cover locked in place ai 
opened by a simple steel key. The 
bench marks is about 6/. each ine 
concrete, copper rods, covers, and t 
moulds. Up to the end of 1910 the 
had constructed nearly 200 bench 
described. 


Sectio 


Sie Euevariond Mowwerr 
SSN MONU MENT 


Standard Construction for Benc 
Monuments in Chicago. 


(From the Municipal Journal. 


b OF QUANTITIES. 


ONS frequently arise in the law 
4s and in courts of arbitration with 
mee 6) bills of quantities. Do 
+ of the contract ? Who is liable 
seurring in them ? Who is liable to 
jntity surveyor’s fees? It is pro- 
se questions in the light of 
A bill of 
sses to be a correct list of the 
and materials required to be 
fvided in the erection of a building. 
hate which the builder may act on 
bstimate made by a qualified person, 
fa warranty. It cannot be pushed 
imate and turned into a warranty. 
jor who desires to avoid the loss 
fe occasioned by errors on the part 
jity surveyor should be careful to 
intities made part of his contract, 
m decided that a quantity surveyor 
ly the architect or employers is 
|the accepted contractor, either by 
jepresentation, for errors in quanti- 
estley v. Stone the defendant was 
7 an architect to take out the 
» accordance with certain plans. 
iwere altered by the architect, who, 
ing the quantities, invited tenders 
she plans and unaltered quantities. 
, who was accepted as contrac 

‘owing to the alleged inaccur 
s, and sued for damage 
nrged that the action did-not lie. 
) privity of contract between the 
he quantity surveyor, and that any 
in contained in the contract as to 
of the bills of quantities only 
relations between the builder and 
‘owner. It was pointed out, how- 
e quantity surveyor, if he did any- 
, would be liable to his architect 
ing owner for any damage caused to 
times with a view to his own pro- 
employer inserts a clause in the 
moviding that “any reference in 
litions to the bills of quantities shall 
effect of constituting them part of 
» In the absence of such a clause, 
plans may be put together for the 
efining the amount of work which 


or is to do under the contract, and 
urse of carrying out the work, the 
-called upon to do anything more, 


in a position to charge for it as an 
le an architect may be held liable 
f the builder for mistakes in a bill 
; if he was expressly employed to 
it, he cannot be held liable when the 
2 not made the b of the contract. 
ase a firm of architects took out the 
ad supplied them to the builders, 
by them. The contract contained 
use which stated that the quantities 
d to be correct, ‘‘ But should any 
d therein it shall be lawful 
wer of the architect to measure any 
works contained and described in 
ls of quantities and to adjust the 
completion of the work the builder 
e building owner and the architect 
yecasioned by alleged errors in the 
uilding owner was excused because 
warranty, and the architects were 
able because they held a quasi- 
ity, and they must be taken to 
d their judgment under the clause 
ut. Commenting upon this, Mr. 
e said:—“T think the mean f 
that it must be left to the discretion 
ect to remeasure if he finds there 
ground to think that there is an 
statement of the works, and that 
ive and adjust them. . . . 
st them between the parties. 
, it appears to me that the architect 
i-judicial position between the 
s acting not merely as a person who 
as the agent of the building owner 
oses, nor is he a person who is 
the builder in any sense so as to 
him as a person at his will and 
@ ordered to do anything because 
S dissatisfied.” An employer does 
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not warrant the accuracy of bills of quantities, 
and the prudent contractor will verify them for 
himself before making his tender. In one case 
a builder who had contracted to build a church 
for 1,998/. found that it really cost him, with 
e The increase in cost was due 
to inaccuracies in the bills of quantities. It 
was held that the builder could not recover the 
excess. In another case it was sought to 
establish a custom or usage to the effect that 
when tenders are invited for the erection of 
works in accordance with plans, the pe 
tendering is not expected to verify the quantities 
for himself, but is expected and intended to 
assume their correctness, and that if such 
quantities turn out to be greater or less than the 
actual quantities the price is to be reduced 
or increased by an amount ascertained and 
determined by the scale of prices given in the 
tender as the scale by which payments are to 
be determined. The Court of Appeal refused 
to recognise any such custom which in effect 
contradicted the terms of the contract. 
contract drawn in the usual form provides for 
the payment of the fees of the quantity surveyor, 
thus the form sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects provides for the payment 
of these fees by the contractor out of and 
immediately after receiving the amount of the 
certificate or certificates in which they shall 
be included. The builder cannot divest himself 
of his liability to the quantity surveyor by 
taking an assignment of the property from the 
building owner ; nor does abandonment of the 
contract release a builder who has expressly 
contracted to pay the fees of a quantity 
surveyor. 


BOYS IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE: 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
BOYS. 


Tur Education Committee of the London 
County Council have passed a big scheme for 
the training of boys in the building trade. 

A comprehensive report on the subject 
brought out the fact that the number of London 
boys who enter the skilled branches of the 
building trade is very small, persons entering 
such branches of the trade coming almost entirely 
from the provinces. The training for the 
London building trades is obtained by youths 
of the provinces from fourteen to twenty-five 
years of age, and there is a large migration 
to London at about twenty-five—‘ streams of 
country young men shutting out the London 
boy: The Report says there are several 
reasons for this, among which may be men- 
tioned the decay of the apprenticeship system ; 
the value of the workir pace available in 
London, which tends to make employers object 
to the use, by boys who have to be taught the 
trade, of space which they require for persons 
with a knowledge of the trade and an earning 
capacity ; and also the fact that the kind of 
labour which the London building trades require, 
largely because of the quick work and the 
specialised skill that are demanded in the 
metropolis, tends to make it difficult for the 
London boy to start in most of them. 

The London County Council, of course, has 
the school at Brixton, but the problem of 
training the ordinary hands still remains 
undealt with. 

A scheme of apprenticeship drawn up by the 
Councils of the Institute of Builders and the 
London Master Builders’ Association has been 
considered. The Councils of these bodies have 
that they have gone very fully into the 
question of apprenticeship, and, in submitting 
their scheme, have intimated that almost the 
whole of the members of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, to which nearly all the 
large building contractors of London belong, are 
prepared to help forward and support any well- 
considered scheme. The underlying principle of 
the scheme submitted is a system of premium 
apprenticeship. 

The Councils submitting the scheme are not 
prepared to make any variation therein to allow 
of apprentices attending for half-time at day 
technical schools, and of the substitution of 
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scholarships with maintenance grants for 
premiums payable to the employer. The 
Councils also consider it inadvisable that 
endeavours should be made to induce employers 
to recognise the two years’ training given to 
boys in the day technical schools as part of the 
apprenticeship term. They further consider it 
impracticable to arrange for boys on entering a 
trade school to be definitely allocated to certain 
workshops which they should enter on the 
completion of their course of training in the 
trade school, and that it is also impracticable 
for the number of boys allocated to the various 
firms to be determined after consultation with 
the trade union concerned as to the custom 
which governs the proportion of boys to men 
for the particular trade, as the number of men 
varies so greatly, but they think any existing 
agreements with trade societies should be 
observed. 

The Report declared, therefore, that this 
scheme was not likely to be accepted by: the 
County Council, and that the difficulties that 
have arisen and have led to almost complete 
disappearance of apprenticeship cannot be 
expected to disappear with the acceptance of 
such a scheme by the education authority of 
the Institute of Builders. 

The Report said that proposals have also been 
submitted to us from the London Association 
of Master Decorators, the most important of 
which are the establishment of day schools for 
youths thirteen to eighteen years of age, and 
exclusively for those who intend to follow the 


trade; the opening of evening classes for 
improyers and students working at the trade, 
and over the age of sixteen and not exceeding 


forty-five for three days weekly in October, 
November, December, January, and February 
from 6 to 9 p.m.; facilities being given by 
employers to improvers who are attending 
evening classes to also attend one afternoon 
el per week for colour studies without 
diminution of wages; and the formation of 
Advisory Committees. 

Upon this the Report id:— We are of 
opinion that the Association should be informed 
(1) that the Council is in a position to train 
immediately twenty boys per annum at the 
Brixton School of Building, and that very 
shortly it expects to be able to train thirty 
others per annum at schools in the north and 
west of London; (2) that the Council will 
expect the A st the Council in 
the placing of these boys with reputable firms 
on an approved scale of wages for a period of 
three yea (3) that the Council is prepared to 
afford facilities for afternoon and evening 
classes in North, West, and South London 
whenever a suitable number of applicants is 
forthcoming ; (4) that the Council propose to 
form a Consultative Committee for painting and 
decorating trades, with a view to increasing 
the scope and utility of the technical classes 
provided.” 

The subjoined comments are made with 
reference to teachers :— 

“In selecting teachers of building trade 
subjects for employment in the building trade 
schools of the Council, we have realised the 
need for the assistance of expert consultative 
Committees. In this connexion proposals by 
the Master Decorators’ Association which have 
already been referred to are of importance. The 
Masters Decorators’ Association feel that the 
trade is insufficiently represented at the present 
time on the General Committees, and that very 
much advantage would accrue from periodic 
visits by experts to the different classes. They 
also quite reasonably suggest that the formation 
of such a Committee should be made one of the 
conditions for the general acceptance of their 
scheme of training and subsequently employing 
boys. a 

The different suggestions which have been 
made in this matter relate to the position of 
different schools and the constitution of their 
consultative Committee and also to “the 
difference between North and South London. 
It might be unwise to form a number of these 
Committees immediately, but it seems from 
experience of the work of other consultative 
Committees that the most satisfactory method 
of dealing with the matter will be to appuint 
Consultative Committees dealing with specific 
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branches of the building trades, and giving 
them as their field of operations the whole of the 
London area, including the School of Building 
at Brixton. It is possible that a wise course to 
adopt would be to have nominees of the 
Committee at Brixton on the other Committees. 
We therefore suggest that the following Con- 
sultative Committees should be formed at an 
early date :— 

(1) Consultative Committee on painters’ and 
decorators’ work. (2) Consultative Committee 
on plumbers’ work and gas fitting. 

When these Committees have been set in 
operation, they might usefully be followed by 
Committees on :—(a) Carpentry and joinery, (d) 
brickwork, masonry, and plastering, and (c) 
architecture ; but we do not think that it would 
be wise to initiate these latter Committees until 
the first two Committees are in operation.” 

Subjoined is the complete series of decisions 
arrived at by the Education Committee : 


“ (a) That it be pointed out to the Institute 
of Builders—(i) that the. Council is unable, to 
consider any scheme of apprenticeship involving 
the payment of premiums; (ii.) that the Council 
is in agreement with the Institute of Builders 
as to the desirability of elaborating a scheme of 
training of boys in which proper provision would 
be made for theoretical training at technical 
schools on two (or more) afternoons a week, and 
would be glad to co-operate in any such scheme 
so far as arranging for the provisi 
classes and instruction is concerned; Gi.) 
that the fixing of a scale of wages, for ‘ premium * 
and ‘non-premium ’ apprentices is not a matter 
which comes within the Council’s purview, and 
that the Council is unable to allocate scholar- 
ships for this purpose. 

(b) That it be pointed out to the London Asso- 
ciation of Master Decorators—(i.) that the 
Council is in a position to train immediately 
twenty boys per annum at the Brixton School of 
Building, and that very shortly it expects to 
be able to train thirty others per annum from 
schools in the north and west of London; (ii.) 
that the Council will expect the Association to 
assist the Council in the placing of these boys 
with reputable firms on an approyed scale of 
wages for a period of three years; (iii.) that the 
Gouncil is prepared to afford facilities for after- 
noon and evening classes in north, west, and 
south London whenever a suitable number of 
applicants is forthcoming; and (iv.) that the 
Council proposes to form a consultative com 
mittee for painting and decorating trades, with 
a view to increasing the scope and utility of the 
technical classes provided. 

(c) That, as from September, 1912, ten addi- 
tional trade scholarships per annum be estab- 
lished at the London County Council School of 
Building (Brixton) for boys who are less than 
fifteen and not less than thirteen years of age 
in the year of award who intend to specialise in 
the trade of painting and decorating; and_ that 
the scholarships consist of free tuition for a 
period of three years, together with maintenance 
grants of 6l. for the first year of the course, 101. 
for the second year, and 151. for the third year. 


(d) That, in the opinion of the Council, a day 
trade school, giving a three-year course’ of in- 
struction to’ prepare boys for employment in 
certain branches of the building trade, should 
be established at the Northern Polytechnic 
(Islington, E.), as from September, 1912; and 
that the governing body be so informed 


(e) That, as from Haster, 1913, fifteen addi- 
tional trade scholarships per annum be estab- 
lished at the day trade school at the Northen 
Polytechnic (Islington, E.) on similar conditions 
to those set out in resolution (c) 

(f) That, as from September, 1912, the build- 
ing section of the day trade school at_the London 
County Council Hackney Institute (Hackney, 5.) 
the building trade scholars elected in 1911\ and 


1912, and the ten trade holarships awarded 
annually for building trades tenable atthe 
London County Council Hackney Institute 


(Hackney, S§,),’ be transferred to the Northern 
Polytechnic (Islington, E.). 

(g) That, as from September, 1912, ten addi- 
tional trade scholarships per annum be estab- 
lished at the London County Council Hackney 
Institute (Hackney, 8.) for boys who are less 
than sixteen and not less than thirteen years of 
age in the year of award who intend to specialise 
in engineering; that the scholarships consist of 
free tuition for a period of two years, or, in a 
few special cases, for three years, together with 
maintenance grants of 61. for the first year of 
the course, 101. for the second year, and, if 
extended, 151. for the third year. 

(h) That a special estimate of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 3101. for the financial 
year 1912-13, and estimates of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 688/, and 1951. for the 
financial years 1913-14 and 1914-15 respectively, 
under standing orders Nos. 221 and 228, sub- 
mitted by the General Purposes Sub-Committee 
for the purpose referred. to in resolution (d), and 
of the development of the existing day technical 
school at the Northern’ Polytechnic, be for- 
warded to the Finance Committee, 

(i) That the special estimate of expenditure 
on maintenance account of 3101. for the financial 
year 1912-18, and the estimates of expenditure 
on maintenance account of 6881. and 195l., for 
the financial years 1918-14 and 1914-15 respec. 
tively, submitted by the Finance Committee for 
the purpose referred to in the foregoing resolu- 
tion (h), be approved as estimates of costs, 
debt, or liability under sect. 80 (3) of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 
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(j) That, subject to, the annual, maintenance 
votes for ‘the respective y including the 


necessary provision therefor, the block main- 
tenance grant to the governing body of the 
Northern Polytechnic (Islington, E.) for the 
school years 1912-13 and 1913-14 be increased 
from 201. to 8, 2. and 8,800l. a year respec- 
tiyel and that the matter be referred to the 


Finance Committee for payment. 

(k) That a special estimate of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 801. for the financial year 
1912-18, and the estimates of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 3901., 820l., 1,360l., and 
1,2601. for the financial yea 1913-14, 1914-15, 
1915-16, -and 1916-17, and subsequent years 
respectively, submitted by the General Purposes 
Sub-Committee for the purposes referred to in 
the foregoing resolutions (c), (@), and (g), be 
forwarded to the Finance Committee. 

(1) That the special estimate of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 801. for the financial 
year 1912-18, and estimates of expenditure on 
maintenance account of 3901., 820l., 1,360l., and 
1,260l. for ‘the financial years 1913-14, 1914-15, 
1915-16, and 1916-17, and_subsequent years, sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee for the pur- 
referred to in the foregoing resolution (k), 
approved as estimates of cost, debt, or 
liability under sect. 80. (3) of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888. 

(m) That on, the remaining portion of the 
yacant site adjoining the London County Council 
Hammersmith School of Arts and Crafts (Ham- 
mersmith) a new art school be provided, and 
that the present art school be adapted to use as 
a building trades school; that the building trades 
school do become the centre for building instruc- 
tion in the west of London, and that the build- 
ing classes from the Paddington Technical Insti- 
tute be transferred thereto; that a day trade 
schoo] be established thereat for the building 
ades, and that the school be a separate institu- 
tion; that a principal be appointed thereto; and 
that the Education Committee do submit the 
necessary recommendations in due course to give 
effect to this resolution. 

(n) That consultative committees be appointed 
on the subject of '(i.) painters’ and. decorators’ 
work: and (ii.) plumbers’ work and gasfitting; 
and that the Higher Education Sub-Committee 
do report thereon.” 


CONCRETE-MIXERS: 
THE “OPEN DRUM” MIXER. 


Ts1s machine is a batch mixer, of simple 
design and sound construction. As implied by 
the name, its distinctive feature is the open 
drum, which is cylindrical in form, with the body 
made of steel plate, to which is added a conical 
top narrowing the area over which the mixed 
concrete is discharged 

The interior of the drum is fitted with blades 
riveted to the shell and parallel to each other. 
The bottom of the drum consists of a cast-iron 
pan, fitted with the circumferential rack by 
means of which the drum is rotated, and with 
a short central shaft working in a ball bearing 
provided in the supporting frame of the 
machine. ‘The side standards of the frame carry 
the necessary gear for driving the machine and 
tilting the drum to discha the concrete. 

When in position for mixing the drum is 
tilted at an angle of 45 deg., as shown in Fig. 1 

The blades in conjunction with the rotary 
motion of the drum do not merely carry the 


Fig. 1. The “Open Drum” Concrete-Mixer. 
material to the top and then let it fall, but 
cause a kind of pouring process by which the 
materials are rapidly and thoroughly mixed. 

Special appliances are unnec for loading 
the drum, because the open top and its nearness 
to the ground permit wheelbarrows to be 
employed for placing materials in the drum, 
providing a suitable incline is made up to the 
loading platform. 

The entire time required for loading," mixing, 
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and dise 
by the 
To di 
necessary to tilt the drum, this opera 
easily performed in the larger machit 
aid of worm gear operated from fl 
platform. In the smaller machines 
gear is operated by hand, and in the] 
by either hand or power. 
One advantage claimed for the ope 
that when discharged no concrete w 


ng each batch of coneret 
makers to be about two minut 
harge the mixed concrete if 


Fig. 2. The “Open Drum” Coner 


left inside. Another advantage is t 
afforded for inspection of the matet 
the whole process of mixing. Conse 
is claimed that all uncertainty as to 
amount of water is eliminated, and th 
of an automatic water-tank need noth 
The ‘“ Open Drum” mixer is ma 
sizes of from 2} to 18 cubic ft. cap 
can be obtained in more than twent 
styles to meet varied requirements. 
The makers are Messrs. Goodwin, 
Co., of Leicester, who are also manuf 
a continuous type cylindrical concreti 
well as tar macadam mixers, mortar 
stone-breakers of various types. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOI 


INSTITUTION. 

Me. F. G. Rice (President) pi 
Wednesday afternoon at the offices, 
House, Kingsway, over the annu 
meeting of the subscribers 
Institution. 

Mr. T. Costigan (Secretary) sub 
sixty-fifth annual report, as folloy 
committee of management begs to 
sixty-fifth annual report, and desires 
its deep gratitude to the President 
Rice) for the valuable and_hearty 
he has rendered to the Instituti 
the last twelve months. Grateful 
due to Mr. Henry F. Higgs for his kin 
in memory of “L, A. H.” . The func 
to be administered with the gre 
and thorough investigation is givel 
appeal made.’ During the past yea 
and five female pensioners have ¢ 
grants having been made where 
and one man and six women have | 
to the list of pensioners. There 
twenty-eight male and _ twenty-fi 
pensioners. The committee gives 
thanks for their valuable assistal 
President (Mr. F. G. Rice), to 
(Mr. F. J. Dove, Sir Arthur C. It 
Mr. Frank May, Mr. T. F. Rider, Mr. 
and Mr. John T. Bolding) ; to the he 
(Mr. John T. Bolding and Mr. H. 
F.C.A.), and to the dinner stewards. 
Minter has kindly accepted the pre 
the comin, 


presence and generous as: 
dinner, which will be held in the 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole, W.C., on 
November 14. The next election of 
will be held in November. 

On the motion of Mr. Carter, 8 
Mr. Stirling, the report was adoptec 

Mr. J. T. Bolding proposed the : 
the accounts, and said the annual s1 
were 403/., as against 4271. last year. 
the weak spot of the Institution. 17 
subscriptions were getting fewer ea 
in his early years with the Insti 
used to get 6007. or 700/. a year 
source. No doubt the decrease was : 
to the holding of the annual dinn 
everyone connected with the trad 
asked to assist the Chairman, and 
hardly expect people to give dona 
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h too. The donations were 30l. 
last year, which made the subscrip- 
Aonations 1,380/., or within 30s. of 
| Their total interest receipts were 
4 7271. The pensioners’ account for 
mounted to 1,7991. against 
} year, or 98/. Je The expenses 
jment were 136/., against 135/., and 
ng, advertising, and postages 126/., 


51. The balance at the bank was 


id seconded the motion, and it was 


jling proposed an alteration to the 
effect that the circuit of vility 
late for a pension be extended from 
> 12 miles from Charing Cross. He 
t the last eléction two candidates 
Most suitable in every other respect 
uled out owing to the fact that they 
} Kingston-on-Thames, which was 


present radius of eligibility. The 
le was.made sixty-five -years ago, 
would all agree that. the district 


}miles of Charing Cross was really 
yw. 
kk May seconded the motion. 
ing, whilst not altogether opposed to 
fion, pointed out that their - present 
mprised 83 square miles, and if the 
s carried they would add a further 73 
‘iles, and they would include many 
pntaining a large number of builders 
iness was of what he might term a 
| character. Hence they would be 
ery rious liability which required 
asideration. 
rable discussion followed as to what 
ithe effect of the extension, and the 
dinion seemed to be that whilst it 
tful whether any fresh help could 
|} for from the added districts, yet 
lly the sphere of usefulness of the 
1 would be extended so far as the funds 
would allow. 
ully the motion was agreed to. 
motion of the Chairman, M 
elected President for the year. 
May was re-elected’ Treasurer, and a 
‘te of thanks was accorded him for 
's in the past. 
question of the re-election of the 
», Mr. May moved that the question 
mination of the names of members 
r attended meetings should be con- 
that Past Presidents should become 
members of the committee as vice- 
, and that the executive committee 
limited to fifteen. 
‘ling seconded the motion. 
course of the discussion which ensued, 
ng thought they would be taking too 
step in carrying such a motion, for 
to remember that even if the whole of 
mittee did not attend the meetings 
were liberal supporters of the 
n, 
subsequently withdrew his motion 
he had attained his object in raising 
‘ion. 
ter considered the idea of having past- 
3 as members of the committee ought 
2 dropped, and suggested that their 
ould be placed in the list. 
let with general support, and was 
. 
rling moved a hearty vote of thanks 
etiring President, and expressed the 
‘It sure of everyone in hoping Mr. Rice 
end the meetings in the future. 
Iding seconded the motion, and it was 


briefly acknowledged the compliment, 

any efforts of his would have been 
vithout the loyal assistance of the 
and the committee. 


RBLE CONTRACT AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


onday, Mr. Tyson Wilson asked the 
lative of the First Commissioner of 
‘he will now state the reasons which 
d the Office of Works to permit the 
nts for the marble work in connexion 
British Museum to sublet part of the 
abroad—Mr, Wedgwood Benn replied 
sanctioning the iting of a small 
of the marble work at the British 
extension, the Office of Works were 
d principally by the facts that such 
& is customary in the trade, and that 
< in question can be executed more 
nily abroad. 
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TRADE DISPUTES. 

Ir seems idle to be talking of trade activity 
and commercial prosperity at a time when we 
are confronted with labour unrest, which has 
created a record in the loss of working days. 
Tn the first six months of this year 37,444,000 
working days have been lost through trade 
disputes. Many of the 1,260,461 workpeople 
involved were highly paid, and the loss in wag: 
is, therefore, colossal. Some idea of what the 
loss, and the consequent diminution in spending 
power is, may be gathered by simply computing 
each working day at the very low rate of half- 
a-crown, as this alone shows a loss of 4,680,500/. 
in wages in six months, and, added to this, th 
trade union resources have been squandered in 
strike pay. Nothing like such a loss of time is 
to be found in the records published by the 
Board of Trade. In the year 1893 there was a 
great dispute in the coal trade, and that year 

yas. the highest recorded for loss of working 
but in that whole year the loss of time 
inder 31,000,000 working days as compared 
with the million recorded in the past six 
months. the years with the greatest 
loss in. working days have been 1898, with just 
over 15 million; 1908, with 104 million, and 
1910, -with 9% million. These figures are for 
the whole -y Can any country continue 
prosperous with a loss of time and wages such 
as is shown in the f half of this year? It 
has been a period of trade prosperity which to 
some extent has mitigated the evil results of 
this labour unrest, but periods of trade pros- 
perity are not continuous, and slack times must 
come. Never has a prosperous time been so 
lost advantage of, and when trade activity 
lessens the pinch will be bitterly felt in this 
country. It behoves all classes at the earliest 
possible opportunity to devise a modus endi 
which shall secure industrial peace and retain 
our foreign trade. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
MONTHLY REPORT. 


1f Council of the London Master Builders’ 
ution met on July 18, the chair being 
upied by James 8. Holliday, President. 

The Special Committee appointed to confer 
with the representatives of the various trade 
organisations submitted its reports of the several 
Conferences which had been held, which were 
unanimously adopted. 

The recommendation of the Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee in respect to important 
le, affecting members of the Association 
was approved and adopted. 

Correspondence relating to trade matters 
was read. 

The following firms were nominated for 
ociate membership :—Messrs. C. Burley, Ltd., 
Sittingbourne; Messrs. Samuel South & Son, 
Edmonton. 


THE INSURANCE ACT AND 
THE CEMENT TRADE. 


In the House of Commons on July 17, Mr. 
Rowlands asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to the 
printed form being handed to the late em 
ployees of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufactures, Ltd.. (1900), at their works in 
Northfleet and Swanscombe, when the men 
give their names for re-employment after the 
strike, with verbal instructions that it be filled 
up and returned as soon as possible, the em- 
ployees being asked whether they are membe 
of an approved sickness benefit- society, and, 
if not at present members, whether they would 
be prepared to join an approved society insti- 
tuted by. the Associated, Portland Cement 
Manufacturers for the working of-the Act on 
behalf of its employees, and, if. at present 
members of an approved society, whether they 
would agree to transfer to such ociated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Society; and 
whether he proposes to take any action in the 
matter in view of the provisions of the 
National Insurance Act? In reply, Mr. 
Masterman said that he had not seen the form 
in question, but understood that the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Lid 
been considering the formation of an app 
society under sect. 25 of the Act, and issued 
an inquiry of the kind indicated with the in- 
tention of discovering how many of their 
employees were likely to join the society, if 
formed. On the information before me T see 
nothing in the action of the firm which 
calls “for intervention on the part of the 
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Commissioners. Mr. Rowlands: Was it made a 
condition of reinstatement ?—Mr, Masterman: 
T have no information on that point. Sir G. 
Parker: May I ask the right hon. gentleman 
whether he will communicate with the com- 
pany, asking them whether they have made 
it a condition of re-employment ?—Mr. Master- 
man: Yes, I think I am prepared to do that. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CATHEDRAL, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 

A Roman Catholic cathedral is to be erected 
in Wellington. The plans of the cathedral 
have been completed, and the foundation-stone 
will probably be laid before the end of next 
year. The name and addr of the architect 
is Mr, J. S. Swan, Kilburne-avenue, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
First portion of Australian Commonwealth- 
buildings, Aldwych, W.C.; Me Mar- 
shall, McKenzie, & Sons, architects, 1, Victoria- 
street S.W. Messrs. Holloway Brothe 
builders, toria Wharf, Belyedere-road, We: 
minster, S.W. Sorting office, Brixton, §8.W 
rs.. Pasterfield & English, builders, Sunny- 
Streatham, S.W. School, Wimble 
don, S.W. Charles H. Cooper, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Wimbledon, 8.W. Sorting office. 
Coburn-road,: Bow, E.; Mr. H. Hann, builder 
High-street, Collier’s Wood, Merton, 


TRAINING COLLEGE, CAERLEON. 

This building is being erected at an esti 
mated cost of 26,000/. from the designs of 
Mr. A. Swash, F.R.I.B.A., and his son, Mr. 
F. S. Swash, A.R.LB , architects, of New- 
port. The building will. be of three stories to 
provide acommodation for 100 students. The 
contractor is Mr. F. Bond, of Cardiff. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, ENFIELD, 

On July 13 a new public library, the gift 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was opened at 
Enfield. The architect was Mr. Richard 
Collins, Surveyor to the District Council, and 
rs. Fitch & Cox, also of 


the builders were Mes: 
Enfield. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. Walter Wallace, 
architect, Kirkcudbright, the “ Boyle” system 
of ventilation (natural), embra g Boyle’s 
latest patent “ airpump” ventilators and air- 
inlets, has been applied to Dundrennan School, 
Dundrennan. 

The- Governors of Seale-Hayne College 
(Agricultural and Technical), Newton Abbot, 
Devon, have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Pethick Brothers, Ltd., contractors and 
granite merchants, Laira Bridge, Plymouth, 
for the erection of the Seale-Hayne College 
buildings. 

The Bishop Eton Monaster. Woolton, is 
being supplied with Shorland’s patent exhaust 
roof ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

The Excellence Wood Block Flooring Com- 
pany, of 90, Cannon-street, E.C. (works, 
Prospect Saw Mills, Leeds), have recently 
carried out alterations and repairs to the 
wood-block flooring at the Old Gaiety Res- 
taurant (now Marconi House) for Messrs. Colls 
& Sons, builders. They have also laid their 
patent dovetailed grooved flooring recently at 
a number of other premises. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar the last mecting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren 
theses) :— 

Width of Way, Projections, and Construction. 

Hoxton.—Construction of an external irom 
gangway and an external iron gar 
staircase at a building to abut upon Wo 
street, Olifton-strect, and Merritt’s-buildings. 
Hoxton (Mr. R. W. Hobden).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Dulwich. rmation or laying-out of a new 
street for carriage traffic to lead from Und 
hill-road to St. Aidan’s-road, Dulwich (Messrs 
Cane & Co.). 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Deptjord.—Erection of a building at the rear 
of No. 110, Lewisham High-road, to abut upon 
Malpas-road (Mr, E. C. Arter for Mr, Clark).— 
Consent. 

Dul —Four houses on the southern side 
of East Dulwich-road, Dulwich. with porches 
and bay-windows (Mr. H. G, Blackmore for 
the Gordon Carriage Works).—Refused. 
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Fulham.—KErection of a one-story addition 
at The Chalet, Fulham Park-road, Fulham, 
next to Fulham Par ens (Mr, J. Darch 
for Mr. A, J. Layton).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—¥rection of bay-windows, 
porches, and overhanging eaves to ten houses 


on the western side of Springfield-gardens, 
Hackney (Mr. F. Collins).—Consent, 

Hackney, .—External iron staircase in 
front of a warehouse building on the northern 
side of Ba Hackney (Mr. J. H. 
Storrar).—Conseni 


Islington, Bast.t—Erection of buildings upon 
the sites of No. 2, Holloway-road and No. 4, 
Highbury: cent (Mr. H. C. Constantine).— 
Consent. 


ign in front 
¥ § et (Messrs. 
Stanley Jones & Co —Consent. 
Newington, Wes ection of buildings on 
the western side of Walworth-road, betwee: 
Amelia-street and Steedman-street_ (Me: 
Buckland & Garrard for the Midland Railway 
Company).—Consent. 
Strand.—Pr ing clock in front of No. 132 
Long-acre (Greenw h Time, Ltd.).—Co: 4 
Wandsworth.—Erection of porches, 
windows, bay-windows, and overhangin 
at Nos. 103 and 105, Downton-avenue, 
ham-hill (Mr. J. Copp).—Consent. 
Woolwich.—Two one-story shops in front of 


No, 62, Plumstead Common-road, Woolwich 
(Mr. J. O. Cook for Messrs. J. H. Sutch & 
Sons).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 
Hampstead.—Building at 1 
prescribed distance from the c 
place, Hampstead (Mr, A. F. 
Mr. W. Willett).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Fulham.—Two temporary wood and iron 
buildings in a yard on the eastern side of 
New Ki road, Fulham, adjoining arches 
Nos. 407, 409, and 411 of the District Railway 
(Messrs. Cole & Shuttleworth, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Width of Way, Frontage, and Construction. 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Loudoun Hotel, Surrey-street, 
Strand (Mr. P. C. de Lafontaine for Mr. W. 
Gauntlett).—Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Deviation from Certified 
Plan. 

Marylebone, Bast.—Re-erection of No. 28, 
St. Edmunds-terrace, Hampstead (Mr. J. C. 
Pocock for Sir Boverton Redwood, Baronet).— 
Consent. 


than the 
of Belsize- 
Faulkner for 


Space at Rear. 

Hoxton.—Erection of a water-closet building 
on the flat at the rear of No. 209, Kingsland- 
road, Hoxton (Mr. R. S. Powell for the Mary- 
street Estate Company Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
building abutting upon Wary E 
Ww estminster (Messrs. 


row, and Brewer-street, 
A. EB. Hughes & Son for Messrs. F. Gorringe, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 
Uniting of Buildings. 
City of London.—U niting of Nos. 5 and 6 
with No. 7, Paternoste re, City, by means 


of an opening at the first-floor level (Mr. 


Heath for Messrs. Jacobsen & Welch).— 
Consent. 

Finsbury st.—Uniting of Nos. 27 and 28, 
Glasshou Finsbury, with premises at 
the rear J. R. Pitcher & Son for 


Ss. . Ayres, Ltd.).—Consent. 
on.—Formation of an opening in the 


party wall at the ground-floor level between 
N 72 and 74, St. John’s-road, Hoxton 
srs. P. H. Clarke & Son).—Consent, 


. George, Hanover-square. niting of 
Nos, 33 and 34 with No. 35, Half Moon, street, 
St. George, Hanover-square, by means of an 
opening at “the basement, level (Messrs. Martin 
& Sons for Mr. H Consent. 
Westminster. ng of 14 and 16, 
treet, Westminster, by means of an 
at the fourth-floor level (2 Z. 
for Mr, R. T. Raik H. 


openin 
King & Son : 
Hiscox, and Mrs. L. Lean).—Consent. 


Mr. 


contrary 
Borough 


The recommendation marked + is 
to the views of the Metropolitan 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEENSHIRE. at_Bucksburn and 


Stoneywood (3,000/. B. Mitchell, 
architect, 148, Unior berdeen 
Ainsdale (Lanes).— (2,0007.); Rev. 
G. Z. Edwards, The Ainsdale, 
Alnwick.—Parish ainter-hill; Mr. 


H. W. Knowles, architect, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Collingwood-strect, 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 


ete., on another page. 


PERE. BUILDER. 


Bedlington.—Twenty-two 
Netherton Coal Company, Ltd., Cathedral- 
buildings, Dean-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Blackburn.—Weaving shed for Messrs. Whit- 
taker & Co., Ltd. 

Boston (Lines). —Restoration of Guildhall; 
d Sherwin & Son, builders, Wide 
Sepa. Boston. 

Bristol.—Proposed baths; Mr. T. H. Yabbi- 
com, Engineer, Town Hall, Bristol. 

Bucksburn.—Additions to school for the New- 
hills School Board. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Receiving home (1,7702.) ; 
Mr. H. G. Adams, builder, 7, Wygg 
street, Burton. 

Chalvey.—School (6,0007. 


houses for the 


tect, County Education Offi 

Chatham.—Twenty-two hous 
Mr. C. E. Skinner, builder, Railway street, 
Chathe 

Chir Drill hall; Mr, C. _D. Rutter, archi- 
tect, sham ; Seles homas & 
Sons, builders, S 

Colwyn Ba 1 fifty hous + Mr. Wis 
Jones, Surve Town Hall, Colwyn B 

Cranborne.—Institute ; W: ean, 
builder, London-road, 

Crossabeg s —Roman Catholic 
church; J yrne & Son, archi- 
tects, Suffolk: 

Dumbarton. 3 Mr, A. C. Denny, archi- 
tect, 37, Church-street, Dumbarton. 

Dunfermline.—Reconstruction of opera house 
(9,0007.); Mr. J. D. Ewanston, architect, 
Kirkealdy 

Durham.—Laundry (7,000/.); Mr. L. G. 


Ekins, architect, West Blandford-street, New- 
castle; Mr. J. White, builder, Sunderland, 


Eastleigh (Hants) —Tsolation hospital; Mr. 


Wien Gandy, architect, Eastleigh, Hants. 
Edinburg! 3uilding, Canaan-lane (5,0007.) ; 
Mr. D. McArihy, architect, 25, Frederick- 


street, Edinbu: 
Exmouth. Erection of 
(20,0007.); Mr. S. Hutton, Surv 
Exmouth. 
Fishponds (Bristol)—Memorial hall; Mr. W. 


Marine-drive 
yor, Council 


Froud, architect, St. Stephen’s-chambers, 
Bristol. 

Gloucester. — Hine sea enh WS SMG Sl 
Nicholls, builder, Paul’s-road, Gloucester. 


Gomersal. ae od rebuilding of part of 


central premises (3,000/.) for the Co-operative 
Society. 


Grays _(Essex).—Repairs to school (4751.); 
Messrs. Brown Brothers, builders, Grays, 
Great Bridge—School (800 places); Mr. 


J. E. Pickles, Town Hall, West Bromwich. 

Great Yarmouth.—A plan has been passed 
for five houses, Palgrave-road, for Mr. F. 
Grimble. 

Harrogate.—Extensive additions to Cairn 
Hydro for Cairn Hydropathic Company, Ltd. : 
Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, North Park- 
road, Harrogate. 


Haswell (Co. Durham).—Picture theatre: Mr. 


J. Garry, architect, 47, Church-street, West 
Hartlepool. 
Hebburn.—Four houses, Argyle-strest (7101.) : 
Messrs. §. Oake & Co., builders, Tennant- 
” Hebburn. 


wood.—Warehouse, Simpson Clough. for 
Barker Brothers, dyers, 534, High- 


Horsham.—School, Denne-road (1,915/.); Mr. 
L. Thompson, County Hall, Horsham. 

Hull—Workshops, stables, etc., Stepney-lane 
(7,7601.), also stables and cart sheds, Cleveland 
street (2,2107.); Mr. ©. Greenwood, builder, 
Hull. 

Keighley.—Additions to hospital for the 
Keighley and Bingley Joint Hospital Board. 


Kettering. Alterations to public baths 
(5.0002.) ;_ Mr. T. R. Smith, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council Offices, Kettering. 

Kinlochleven.—School; -Mr. K. McRae, 
architect, Kinlochleven. 

Lancing.—Parish hall; Mr. O. 8. Doll, archi- 
tect,. North-str Brighton. 

—Offices at gasworks (9007.); Mr. Samp- 


son Salt, Leek 


Goddard & 


Bank, 


Messrs. 


builder, Overton 
School (2.2801.) ; 
uilders, Dorking. 
Llandudno.—Police 
J. - Holt, 
chester. 
Lowestoft.—School, 
Abel Round, architect, 1, Newhall-street - 
mingham; Messrs. G. & H. Marshall, Helaeee 
Manchester.—Abrasive material works for 
the Carborundum Company, Lid., Hull. 
Methie——Theatre; Mr. J. D. Ewanston, 
architect, Kirkcaldy. 
Monaghan.—Disper 
County Council-buildin 


buildings 


(4,6007.); Mr. 
architect, 9, 


Albert-square, Man- 


Romanhill (6,3237. ae 


(2,3007.); Surveyor, 


To an, 
Montrose. — Shelter (600/.) Masts. i: 
Christie, Surveyor, Burgh Hall, Montrose. 
Mossley.—Offices for the Victoria Spinning 
Company, Ltd., Elder-street, Rochdale. 
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Mountain Ash.—Isolation hospita 
W. G. Thomas, Surveyor, Urban 
Council Offices, Mountain Ash, 


Newbiggin.—Stores and houses for 
operative Society. 
Ossett.—Offices, 
Fitton & Sons. 
Pelsall—School (2,200/.); Mr. 
County Offices, Stafford. 
Peterborough.—Enlargement of W 
infirmary (850l.); Mr. George Brown, 
All Saints’-roa Peterborough, 
Plymouth).—Territor 


Pildacre-lane, for 


J. Hi 


rs. Hillis, Son, & Bowde 
a , Exeter, 
te heatre; Mr, Morg 


2 w, Aberavon, Port Ta 
‘or st. Cuthbert’s Church; My. 
¢ , architect, 37, Old Queen-stree 
minster, S.W. 


Queensborough 


(Kent).—Offices % 
L. Grant, architegt 


~ Ramsbotto ions to works 

Bradford Dyers ociation, Ltd, 

Ryton (Co. Durham).—C hurch hall a 
uh 


room: G. Bell, architect, 34] 

st stle; Mr. T. Charltony 
Newburn, Northumberland. 

St. chool, Stanhop 

5 F inn, architect, St. Albans; M 

S , builder, Blandford-road, Sti: 

St. Ann — Premises for Me: : 


Deacon’s a W. 


LL Bet Ley- road, “Blackei 
Sheiden —Alterations and additions 
Cinque Ports Golf Club House; Mi 
Jefford, builder, Walmer. 
Southampton. — Residence 


‘Hi 


9g ihe 


Poole, architect, 340, 
Tooting, W. Additions, ea 
wood (800/.); Mr. H. F. Street, T 
Manager, Town Hall, Southamptor 


have been passed for four houses, B 

avenue, oS nith, and fou 

F. Lowe. 

— Twenty-four 
ker & Sons, 


Hook 
Byfleet, 
school, Gi 
Cour 


Loughboroug 
y schools at: 

ha “(600 _ places), 
(3,9102.), also additions to 
(1,920/.); Mr. H. Ramsay Nares, 
ingston-upon-Tham 

Swanscombe (Kent). 
Dunstall 


School; Mr 


architect, Bank-chambers, ¢ 
Sw —Business premises, @ 
place Henry ©. Portsmouth, 6 


strer wansea, 
Ti lf.—Picture theatre; Mr. J. 
son, architect, South Normanton, Alf 
Troon.—Church; Mr. J. A. Mort 
tect, Wellington-chambe Ayr. 


Twicke 
(800 pla 
Urban Di 


Mr. F. Me 
+t Council Offices, : 


e, § 
T wick 


Wallas: North Mead 
(94,0002.):" Messrs. Briggs & Thornele 
te Centra a ipnalGanne, Richmont 
Blackburn. 

Watford.—Additions at Old € 
School; Messrs. G. Wiggs & Sons, 


Albans-road, Watford. 
Winchester. — El 
Houston & Houston, 


theatre; 
hitects, 1, Lo 


Wood Street (Surrey).—Alterations 


ditions to school (1,210/.); Mr. 8. Ellis, 
28, Chertsey-street, Guildford. 
Yarmouth, — Additions at  faetc 


tholas-road, for Messrs. Grant & 


ape manufacture 


atorium (16,0000.): 
hitect, County Hall, Wal 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONT 


Mr. Porrer, on Monday, in the] 
Commons, asked the representative of 
Commissioner of Works whether, in 
the fact that the maintenance am 
work on the various Government bui 
more or less of a regular character, 

in many cases the same workmen 1 
formed the work or _altho 


Rarutes ration given to the advisabilit 
ploying these workmen direct and t 
the profits of contractor 

Mr. Benn, in reply, said :—Long an 
consideration has ady been give 
question of the advisability of employi 


the workmen referred to in the 
Where it is found desirable, work 
employed direct by the Deparim 


generally it is found that the emple 
workmen through contractors under th 
system is more “efficient. and economi¢ 


(26, 1912.] 


\ND BRIDGE, SURREY : 
CONTROVERSY RECALLED. 
\ generation is paying very heavily 
acy of the men of the past, and the 
pals of the Richmond and Twicken- 
|| with regard to the improvement 
‘iver traffic arrangements at this 
uriously enough, almost the same 
ent as those of their forefathers 
ry and a half ago. 
early times at this point a ferry 
0 which many allusions are made 
ts of the privy purse expenses of 
)Mary, and Elizabeth, and in 1607 
“3 leased by James I. to Messrs. 
xe and Edmund Sawyer, of London, 
fpr the sum ‘of 13s, 4d. a year, 
', however, had, by the time the 
ze was mooted, been raised to 
{ The lessee in 1770 was a Mr. 
nose lease expired in 1798, and the 
m. possesses a coloured print, 
idge of nine arches to be built at 
7 Mr, Windham, partly of wood, 
) stone, and dated 1 In order 
position of affairs at that time the 
iz sketch, which has been prepared 
ly made in 1741, shows the land on 
| the river and the portion of the 
}existing, and it may be noted that 
juildings on the Richmond side up 
5 improvements at the foot of Hill- 
/d the lines of the old plan. 
approaches were exceedingly steep, 
fated that an old woman used to 
| livelihood by means of a few chairs 
0 rest on halfway up the slope. 
» position of affairs in 1772, and a 
, entitled :— 
The Case of the 

thabitants of Richmond 
to a B between Richmond 
‘the opposite shore. 1773. 
jone, H. Reynell, near Air-street, 
arguments for and 
icheme of Mr. Windham. Windham 
; a petition for leave to introduce 
ie House of Commons for building a 
‘y and enabling the King to 
ae inheritance of the ferry, and the 
neople appointed a Committee to 
e matter, for as they were afraid 
bridge was “to be built at his 
to be his private property, cheap- 
be attended to in the construction 
public convenience: and also on 
he general unsuitability of the site, 
dposition induced Mr. Windham to 
ie Bill. 
nittee then set to work to produce a 
theme, and was of opinion (and 
i the end of George-street was the 
ion and that Water-lane leading to 
ould be widened accordingly. Had 
lone the present traffic difficulty 
been almost non-existent. 
wt, too, was considered inadvisable, 
spness of the gradient at Ferry-hill 
yes, an outstanding drawback. 
mittee also drew attention to the 
access on the Twickenham side, 
i that either an embankment or a 
rer a portion of Twickenham Farm 
sessary, and to the objections of the 


@B 
Q She 
a 


teen 


5 — eadiaed 


QD. 
ae 


| Ferry, with the adjacent Streets. 
m a Survey made in 1741. 


THE. BUILDER. 


farm owner that it would spoil his view and 
“ destroy the beauty and form of the grounds,” 
the Richmond people answered that the prospect 
would be “improved by the addition of an 
elegant stone bridge near the end of Water-lane, 
and also pointed out that the land was subject 
to inundations and other disagreeable things, 
and to the “ inroads of bargemen.” 

However, the forces against the Richmond 
party, whether Mr. Windham or the Twicken- 
ham farm owner, or, as one writer hints, the 
objection of a royal personage, carried the day. 
and the present bridge—“ a palpable inconsi 
tency,” as one Richmond worthy calls it—y 
erected, with its tortuous approach and steep 
gradients, which latter were altered about 1830, 
as may be noticed by an inspection of the balus- 
trade, when it will be seen that the roadway does 
not follow the line of the coping, but is nearer 
to the top at the ends. The money for the 
undertaking was provided by a tontine— 
20,0007. for the first, and a second of 5,0001., 


street, as the Twickenham side, one 
land and country lanes, is now a thriving resi- 
dential suburb, and financial reasons alone are a 
sufficient objection to the making of new roads 
onthat.side. The alternative to widening Rich- 
mond Bridge may mean the partial loss of a 
bridge worthy of the old town of Richmond and 
an ornament to the river side, but the present 
traffic problem must be solved, and delay will 
only mean increased cost. 
——_+->-—__ — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


kly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that loans be made to Borough Councils 
and other authorities as follows sworth, 
3,000. for acquisition of an open space; Batter 
sea, 1,5002. for acquisition of an open space; 
Hackn 58,1002. for electricity undertaking ; 
Kensington, 1,7607. for street improvement ; 
Shoreditch, 4,1¢ ‘or electric lighting purpost 
and Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum District 
Managers, 2,160/. for provision of lifts. 

St. Paul’s Bridge.—In a report presented by 
the joint Improvements and Highways Com- 
mittee it was recommended that authority 
be sought in Parliament in 1913 for the construc- 
tion of (1) tramways from Southwark-street, 
over the proposed new St. Paul’s Bridge to a 
point near the most western end of Cheapside ; 
and (2) the construction of a shallow under- 
ground subway, with the incidental works con- 
nected therewith; and (3) the construction of 
junction lines between the tramways in South- 
wark-street and those in Southwark Bridge- 
road at the junction of those thoroughfares. 

London University Site—The Chairman of 
the Local Government Committee was asked 
whether his attention had been called to the 
proposed acquisition of the Foundling Hospital 
site for the new London Univ y buildings, 
and whether, as this proposal, if carried into 
effect, would undoubtedly involve the destruc- 
tion of a part, if not the whole, of this old build- 
ing, he would ask the Committee to consider 
if steps could be taken by the Council to prevent 
such vandalism, especially if it could be shown 
that the existing building could be saved 
and possibly used for such a purpose as that 
of the London Museum. 

The Chairman, in replying, said that his 
attention had been called to the matter, and 
if the proposal to house the London University 
on the site were carried out there could be little 
doubt that it would be necessary to destroy a 
part, and possibly the whole, of the e i 
building on the site. He promised, however, 
to bring the matter before the Committee. 


Tur usual week 


—__2---—__—_ 


THE NEW IMMINGHAM DOCK. 

In connexion with the opening by the King 

on Monday, 22nd inst., of the new dock at 

Immingham, a knighthood was conferred on 

Mr. Sam Fay, general manager of the Great 
Central Railway Company. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 

The Court of Appeal, in a recent case, 
White v. Wiseman, had once again to con- 
sider how the average weekly earnings of an 
injured workman ought to be calculated under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The workman was engaged in the electro- 
plating trade, and had been employed by the 
same employer for at least twelve months, but 
part of that time he had been employed on 
time work, part on piece work. This, it is to 
be observed, involved no change of grade 
under Schedule 1, par. 2 (b), therefore the 
whole period of employment during the twelve 
months preceding the accident could be re- 
garded. The question really involved was 
‘whether certain periods during which the 
workman had to work short time ought to be 
regarded in arriving at the average. The 
County Court Judge had excluded such periods, 
and the Court of Appeal now held that he was 
wrong in so doing. The case is really con- 
cluded by authority—viz., by a decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Bailey v. G. H. Kenworthy 
(the Builder, January 11, 1908), and of the 
House of Lords in Anslow v. Cannock Chase 
Colliery Company (the Builder, January 2, 
1909), but there is some difficulty in applying 
the principles laid down in these decisions. 

If the earnings for twelve months be added 
together, that will give the man’s earnings for 
a year, but if this sum is divided by the 
number of weeks in the year, it will not 
necessarily give the average weekly earnings, 
as there may have been some weeks in which 
there was no work. The Act by Schedule 1, 
par. 2 (a), provides that average weekly earn- 
ings shall so be computed as is best calculated 
to give the rate per week at which the work- 
man was remunerated. If a stoppage of work 
is a normal incident to the trade, as, for 
instance, by fixed holidays, this must be taken 
into consideration, and the amount earned in 
the year must only be divided by the number 
of weeks work was available. On the same 
principle, if, as in the case under considera- 
tion, working short time is an incident of the 
employment, this must be regarded in totalling 
the earnings and arriving at the weekly 
average. If, however, a man takes a holiday 
or is prevented from working by a ¢: ualty, 
this does not affect his earning capacity, and 
such interruptions need not be taken into 
consideration. 

Contracts with Local Authorities. 

Sect. 174 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
provides in sub-sect. (1), that “ every contract 
made by an urban authority whereof the value 
or amount exceeds 50/. shall be in writing 
and sealed with the common seal of such 
authority.” The facts in the case, Hoare v. 
Kingsbury Urban District Council (the 
Weekly Notes), recently tried in the 
Chancery Division, show the importance of 
public attention being drawn to the above 
sub-section. 
he plaintiff was owner of a building estate 
which on one side for a length of 1,000 ft. 
abutted upon a public road, a narrow lane 
20 ft.-in width, and on a higher level than 
the plaintiff's land. The plaintiff deposited 
plans for the erection of thirty-six houses front- 
ing this lane. The Chairman of the Council 
suggested that the plaintiff should set back his 
houses and level up his land, and throw a 
strip 20 ft. wide and 1,000 ft. long into the 
roadway, and that in consideration of this the 
Council would adopt the strip of land as part 
of the roadway and would make it up as a 
public road with a footway adjoining his land. 
An agreement on the above lines was prepared 
by the Chairman and signed by the plaintiff, 
and this agreement and the plans were ap- 
proved by the Council; but the agreement was 
not sealed. The plaintiff performed all his 
part of the agreement, the Council took 
possession of the strip of land, erected three 
lamp-posts upon it, and connected them with 
the gas mains at the other side of the road, 
they obtained the sanction of the Local 
Government Board for a loan to make up and 
sewer the lane, and advertised for tenders; 
but there they stopped short, and, despite 
repeated applications on the part of the 
plaintiff made to them to fulfil their part of 
the agreement, did nothing. In an action for 
specific performance’ of the agreement, the 
Council pleaded first the Statute of Frauds, 
and, secondly, sect. 174 of the Public Health 
Act. This was the first intimation the plaintiff 
received that the contract had not been signed 
or sealed. The defence under the Statute of 
Frauds failed, as the defendants had taken 
possession of the strip of land and there had 
been part performance; but the Court held 
that as the defendants did not purport to 
make the agreement as a highway authority. 
and the contract was for more than 507. in 
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value, it was a contract within sect. 174, and 
not being under seal could not be enforced. 

Now, such a case’ as this seems to call for 
some remedy; the statute can never have been 
intended to sanction or encourage a breach 
of faith such as the above, and from other 
sub-sections it would appear that the Legisla- 
ture was contemplating contracts with urban 
authorities for work to be done and material 
to be. supplied. Sub-sect. (1) is, however, 
general in its terms, and has to be interpreted 
in the Courts; but it is noticeable that where 
work has to be done or goods supplied for the 
purposes for which a corporation is created, 
and the benefit of the work or the goods has 
been accepted by the corporation, an exception 
ig made, and the absence of the sealed contract 
will afford the corporation with no defence (see 
Lawford v, Billericay Rural Council, 1903, 
1 K.B. 772). This case was recently followed 
in the case of Hodge v. Urban District Council, 
Matlock and Bath (the Builder, August 20. 
1910), and on appeal (the Builder, December 
24, 1910). As the law stands, we can only point 
out to our readers the absolute necessity of 
obtaining a contract under seal in all transac- 
tions, when the value or amount is likely to 
exceed 501. 

Covenants in Leases. 

We are always impressing upon our readers 
the importance of carefully considering the 
terms of any contracts they enter into with a 
view to ascertaining whether the document 
really expresses their intentions. A case re- 
cently brought before the Court of Appeal— 
Cave and Another v. Horsell—once again 
illustrates the necessity for care in framing 
agreements and contracts. The plaintiffs, who 
carry on business as upholsterers, cabinet- 
makers, etc., had leased from the defendant 
a shop in a terrace at Weybridge. By the lease 
they covenanted not to carry on any business 
except that of upholsterers, etc., without the 
licence of the lessor first obtained, and the de- 
fendant the lessor covenanted that he would 
not let nor agree to let ‘any of the adjoining 
shops belonging to him on the Limes Estate” 
for the purpose of similar business. The lessor 
subsequently did let a shop next door but one 
to the plaintiffs’ premises to a tenant who, by 
the lease, was permitted to carry on a similar 
business, and the plaintiffs then brought this 
action, It was contended that the word “ ad- 
joining ” had only one meaning, “ contiguous,” 
“physically touching,” and that this being the 
case, according to the rules of construction it 
must be given this strict meaning in the lease, 
unless it would lead to absurdity or some 
repugnance to the expressed intention of the 
whole document. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams considered 
it of such importance to adhere to the ordinary 
meaning of this word that he felt constrained 
to construe this covenant as applying only to 
the two houses actually adjoining the’plaintiffs’ 
shop; but the majority of the Court took a 
wider view, and upheld the decision of the 
Judge in the Court below, applying the 
covenant to any of the houses in the terrace. 
The object of this covenant was clearly to 
protect the plaintiff from trade competition, 
and it could make no difference to him whether 
a rival set up business next door or next door 
but one, both would be equally bad for him, 
yet it is to be observed that Lord Justice 
Moulton, whilst admitting that it would not 
occur to anyone but a lawyer to interpret the 
words as applying only to the houses next 
door, pointed out that the object of the 
covenant by itself would not suffice to enable 
the Court to give effect to it unless the 
language in which it was expressed admitted 
of such a construction. The clause in question 
had no connexion with the physical contiguity 
of the houses, and the words used in the 
covenant, “‘any of the adjoining shops belong- 
ing to him on the Limes Estate,” indicated 
the plurality of shops to be embraced by the 
clause, and thus the majority of the Court 
held that the intention of the parties was 
clearly expressed. Cases such as the above 
must make a layman tremble when he has to 
sign a legal document, lest it may fail to 
express his intentions, Such difficulties, how- 
ever, often occur from the use of technical 
words without sufficient consideration, and 
litigation would sometimes be avoided if the 
parties to leases and contracts satisfied them- 
selves that their intention wag expressed in 
unmistakable terms. 


Dedication of Roads on Building Estates. 

In the recent case, Tottenham Urban District 
Council v. Rowley, the defendant in 1902 had 
purchased land and laid out a building estate 
which included a roadway upon his land which 
would connect two existing highways. On one 
side of this road he had erected houses, the 
other side was bounded by land belonging to 
the Council and used as a public park. The 
side of the road adjoining the houses had been 
made up, by the defendant, as a road, but a 
strip had been left unmade along the Council’s 
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land. The plaintiffs had made an opening in 
their boundary fence to the road for the 
purpose of conveying building material to a 
school they were erecting some distance from 
the road; but the defendant had blocked this 
up, and the Council had brought this action to 
restrain the defendant from preventing the 
plaintiffs having access to the road and from 
trespassing on their land by blocking up this 
opening. The Court below decided in the 
Council’s favour that the whole width of the 
road had been dedicated to the public. 
Ti had there been contended that the 
plaintiff had expressly reserved this strip of 
land; but on appeal this point was abandoned, 
and the point to be determined seems to have 
been whether or no there had been a dedication 
of the strip of land along the plaintiffs’ 
boundary SNGR had not been made up as a 
road. The defendant admitted that the part 
made up by him on the side where his houses 
were had been dedicated to the public. The 
plans showed that the road occupied the whole 
width up to the plaintiffs’ fence, and the 
Court of Appeal held that there was evidence 
of user by the public with the defendant’s 
knowledge and consent, and that although the 
public may for convenience have used the made- 
up portion more than the other side, that there 
was nothing to indicate a partial dedication. 


fae 
LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr, Justice Warrineron.) 
Lock v, Rowley Brothers and the British 
Land Company, Ltd.: 
Claim on Restrictive Covenants under Building 
Scheme. 

In this action Mr. Percy John Lock, of 4, 
Westbury-avenue, Wood Green, N., claimed 
against Me: . Rowley Brothers, of 462, West 
Green-road, Tottenham, and the British Land 
Company, Ltd., of 25, Moorgate-street, E.C., 
an injunction to restrain the defendants, 
Messrs. Rowley Brothers, from erecting or 
permitting to be erected on lot 370 on the 
Wood Green No. 2 Estate, in the parish of 
Tottenham, anything within 17 ft. 6 in. of 
Westbury-avenue, except fenc and from 
erecting on such land any buildings other 
than private dwelling-houses, with such out- 
buildi until the plans had been approved 
by the British Land Compar 

Counsel in the case were 
Mr, Clauson, K.C., and Mr. Hodge. For the 
defendants (Messrs. Rowley Brothers), Mr. 
Cave, K.C., and Mr. Scholefield. For the de- 
fendant company, Mr. Henry Terrell, K.C., 
and Mr. Tyldesley Jones. 

The plaintiff's case was that prior to 1898 
the defendant company had laid out the Wood 
Green No. 2 Estate under a building scheme 
and according to an estate plan. In October, 
1898, the plaintiff agreed to buy lot 369 for 
4501., subject to a yearly rent of 7., and 
subject to stipulations that no building was to 
be erected within 17 ft, 6 in. of Westbury- 
avenue, and only buildings approved of in 
writing by the defendant company. There 
were also other conditions as to restriction 
of businesses, ete. Lot 370 was sold to a Mr, 
Alcock in 1899; and in 1909 the plaintiff com- 
pleted his purchase in accordance with his 
agreement, and lot 369, with the house 
thereon, was demised to him. The lease was 
in the same form as that of Alcock, and the 
plaintiff contended that the benefit of the 
stipulations in | agreement of 1899, and in 
the schedule, passed to him. In the alternative 
he said that the assignment of the benefit of 
such covenant omitted by mutual mistake, 
and that he was entitled to have his lease 
rectified by the insertion of the restrictive 
covenants mentioned. The defendants, Messrs. 
Rowley Brothers, who are builders, claimed to 
be assignees of lot 370, and the house erected 
thereon, had erected a large estate office on 
part on the land between the building line 
and Westbury-avenue, thus infringing the 
stipulations in the schedule to the lease. 

The plaintiff objected as soon as he knew 
of it; but Messrs, Rowley Brothers proceeded 
with the erection, and said that they had acted 
with the full approyal of the defendant com- 
pany, and that by such approval they had 
released Messrs. Rowley Brothers from the 
obligation of complying with the stipulations. 

The defence of the British Land Company 
was that they did not admit that the plaintiff, 
by his lease, got the benefit of the covenants 
in the lease of 1899, and they denied that the 
assignment of such covenants was omitted by 
mutual mistake. They further said that they 
had assigned their interests in the estate to 
the defendants, Messrs, Rowley Brothers. The 
latter did not admit any of the allegations 
against them, and denied that the plaintiff 
was entitled to enforce the restrictive covenants 


For the plaintiff, 
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against them, and said that the free} 
sion in lot 370 and ‘other lots had 
veyed to them by the defendant 
without any restriction. 

His Lordship, in giving judgm 
referring to the facts of the ¢ 
that the plaintiff complained thai 
fendants, Messrs. Rowley Broth 
erected, contrary to stipulations cop 
their lease, a building to be used ag 
office, and he asked that the build 
be pulled down. The difficult questi 
action was, whether the plaintiff y; 
to a mandatory injunction on the ¢ 
to pull down, or whether he ought ; 
tented with a sum of money bj 
damages, which could not be les 
circumstances, than the 50/. paid inte 
the defendants, Messrs. Rowley Brot 

His Lordship recited the restrictive 
in the schedule to the head lease, ax 
out that they related to both plots 
the defendants, Messrs. Rowley Brot 
chased Alcock’s lease. They d 
erect on the vacant land at the cor 
two roads a building to be used as { 
in connexion with their estate busi 
defendant company agreed to give 
mission so far as they could do so. E 
in February, 1911, Messrs. Rowley 
purchased the freehold reversion ex 
the determination of the lease. U; 
purchase of the lease the defendan 
liable to perform the covenants conta 
There was.no harm to anyone in the 
company selling the freehold to Mess 
Brothers free from the restrictive 
which only affected the lease. Messi 
Brothers, however, knew of the st 
and knew that they ran some risk 
interfered with by the plaintiff. 0 
1911, they were warned by the 
solicitors that a hoarding, which 
erected, was regarded by the plai 
breach of one of the stipulations, an 
that he regarded the projected e 
their estate office beyond the building 
invasion of his rights. 

Dealing with the position of the 
company, his Lordship said that the 
justification for making them part 
action, and as against them he wou 
the action and order the plaintiff to 
costs. 

As to Messrs. Rowley Brothers, his 
said that the plaintiff set up a buildi 
relating to the estate, and he had 
in establishing a building 
for relief on a building 
Lordship said that he could see nor 
a building scheme should not be apy 
a portion of an estate, provided th 


which the scheme was applic 
sufficiently defined, His Lordshiy 
could not conceive of leases mor 


giving to each purchaser the right 
upon the enforcement of the stipula 
tained in them relating to the la 
other purchaser. The plaintiff was, 
entitled to enforce the stipulation 
Messrs. Rowley Brothers, and the onl 
was as to the relief to which he was 
The plaintiff’s house was a dwel 
facing the road, and the house adjc 
of the same character. Beyond thed 
house was a triangular piece of lat 
was nothing in the stipulations whi 
the plaintiff to say that such piee 
should be kept open. The defendan 
had given their approval to the e 
Messrs. Rowley Brothers’ building, y 
within the building line. So far asi 
seen from the plaintiff’s house, it I 
an ordinary dwelling-house. In 
opposite the triangular land were a : 
shops. The result of the evidence 
the plaintiff was such as to lead t 
clusion that the plaintiff had not ber 
pecuniarily one penny piece, and his 
said he did not believe that the ya 
plaintiff’s house had been reduced in 
The defendants’, however, were | 
treat him as having suffered some 
damage, and with their defence 
into Court 50/., without admitting 
If the plaintiff had been well a 
would have taken that sum and so { 
to the action. He was now pressing 
for a mandatory injunction to pull 
defendants’ building. His Lordshir 
however, that he ought not to mak 
order, which would be a great Ic 
defendants, and would not confer any 
the plaintiff. The defendants, how 
assessed the damage at 50/., and his 
therefore thought the plaintiff was | 
have the sum out of Court by way 0 
for the infringement of his right 
plaintiff had succeeded in obtaining 
tion that his rights had been infr 
would award him the costs of the act 
must be paid by Messrs. Rowley B 
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Court oF APPEAL. 
fds Justices VauGHAN WILLIAMS, 
oz Movnton, and BucKtey.) 


er’s Unfortunate Contract : 
|, Chairman and Members of the 
Jouncil of Liantrisant. 


/ recently heard an appeal by Mr. 
oh Colborne, builder, of Swindon, 
jl an important point under the 
jAct, 1889. The appeal was from 
| Mr. Justice Scrutton, who had 
jstaying of all proceedings in an 
plaintiff wished to bring ag t 
int (Glamorgan) Parish Council. 
jce, K.C. (with him Mr. Fenton), 
pr the appellant, said the dispute 
a building contract, and Mr. 
himed 897. 10s. from the Council 
| for building a caretaker’s office 
jsome footpaths in a burial ground 
i. The work was to be done on 
| specifications prepared by Mr. 
6 Surveyor to the Council, and it 
} and placed in a clause of the 
in the event of any dispute Mr. 
also to act as arbitrator under 
lion Act of 1889. The work was to 
d within three calendar months: 
veyor objected to some of it, and 
_arose the dispute between the 
+. Wallace added that, according 
respondence and affidavits, the 
emed to be twofold. 
rgan, the Surveyor, had 
and, secondly, that he 
ntract. 
‘a surveyor repudiate a contract? 
e Fletcher Moulton. 
jace explained that Mr. Morgan 
for the Council in the beginning. 
ie added that, although Mr. Col- 
ompleted the work within the con- 
1e had not received a penny piece. 
yr objected to the stone used, and 
> conclusion that the only way to 
he matter according to contract 
the building down and rebuild it. 
ice Fletcher Moulton pointed out 
intiff had agreed that the Surveyor 
is arbitrator, and therefore he had 
; onus. 
ice said the Surveyor had made up 
stinctly before the arbitration had 
hat the building should be pulled 
he was not willing to modify that 


tice Fletcher Moulton: You must 
. unless you can prove that he will 
his decision. 
ace said the Surveyor had made a 
he effect that he would not agree 
Ing of a penny for the contract 
rk had been completed to his satis- 
[ such a remark was in the teeth 
ration Act. 
alling upon Counsel for the Parish 
@ Lords Justices dismissed the 
| costs, thus affirming the order of 
> Scrutton that the proceedings 
tayed. 
tice Vaughan Williams remarked 
3 case it was said that the Sur- 
lad agreed to act as arbitrator had 
he case as surveyor before he acted 
wr, and therefore he was biassed. 
nfortunate builder signed the con- 
isi have known that the Surveyor 
act as arbitrator, and that being 
etween the parties, what could the 
It had been said that the only 
form with the contract was to pull 
own and rebuild it. Even if that 
cessary, the arbitrator could say: 
not built according to the con- 
cannot certify for you, and I say 
r that you are not entitled to be 
tefore he (his Lordship) could not 
; plaintiff could enforce judgment, 
were allowed to proceed with his 
he Council had accepted the house 
s for the purpose of occupation, 
was not according to contract, he 
would pay the builder something 
k he had done. 
lee Fletcher Moulton said, in con- 
ut this was a common case where 
strative officer. who superintended 
ad been chosen to deal with dis- 
the Arbitration Act, and his duties 
' were not in any wav to interfere 
ities_as arbitrator. Therefore he 
to decide as the work proceeded 
was being done all right, whether 
ls used were the correct ones, etc., 
case there was nothing to lead the 
hink that, as Surveyor, he had 
his duties unfairly or illegally. 
is called upon to assume the posi- 
dicial tribunal, and the Court could 
on for saying that he would not 
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do his duty in that capacity fairly and in 
accordance with the statute. Therefore the 
Court was bound to do its duty, and that duty 
was to dismiss the appeal, 

Lord Justice Buckley also concurred, and 
the appeal was dismissed. 


Cxancery DIvIsIon. 
(Before Mr. Justice Swinren Hapy.) 


Dispute as to Tenant’s Rights : 
Appendrodt v. Rossdale. 


His Lorpsurp was asked by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Herman Appendrodt, to grant an interim in- 
junction to restrain the defendant, Mr, James 
Rossdale (trading as J. R. Dale & Co., Ltd.), 
from removing the existing shop front of the 
premises, No, 287, Regent-street, W., or the 
windows thereof, or from altering or chang- 
ing any of the materials of which the shop was 
built or the cornices, columns, window-sills, 
mouldings, or other architectural features, or 
from removing the iron railings in front of 
the premises. 

Hon. E. C. Macnaghten, K.C., and Mr. 
Ribton were for the plaintiff, and the de- 
fendant w: represented by the Hon, F. 
Russell, K.C., and Mr. John Henderson. 
ir. W. B. Dukes, A.R.I.B.A., of 12, Regent- 
street, architect, Mr. William Woodward, 
F.R.LB.A., 13, Southampton-street, Strand, 
and hilip Quinn, quantity surveyor, 
made affidavits for the plaintiff, and Mr. R. H. 
Kerr, F.R.LB.A., of Great Marlborough- 
street, madé an affidavit for the defendant. 

After hearing Counsel, his Lordship gave 
judgment granting an injunction. He said 
that in substance the defendant had altered the 
front elevation of the premises, so far as the 
shop front and entrances were concerned. 
Before the alteration was made there was a 
double-fronted shop with a window on each 
side and a separate private doorway to the 
house part, which gave access to the rooms 
above without going through the shop. The 
defendant was removing the whole of the shop 
front of the premises, including both the shop 
door and the private door, and he proposed 
to substitute a shop front extending over the 
whole of the original windows and shop door, 
and to make a new shop entrance at the side. 
There was to be a tesselated lobby to the 
shop door. The old inner door to the shop 
would become the entrance from the street 
and the outer door, and the two shop windows 
having been wholly removed and replaced by 
a large plate-glass window of an entirely 
different design to the old ones, The de- 
fendant said it would be a great improye- 
ment, and that the new front would be better 
adapted to the requirements of modern trade. 

The question, however, his Lordship said he 
had to consider was whether the defendant 
was entitled to do what he had done. The 
plaintiff was lessee from the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and had sub-leased to a Mr. 
Sykes, who had in turn sub-leased to the de- 
fendant. Mr. Sykes was, of course, only able 
to sub-lease upon the terms of his own sub- 
lease, and that instrument was, therefore, 
the one by which the defendant was governed. 
It contained a covenant that the lessee should 
not make any alterations whatsoever in the 
plan or elevation of the premises and buildings 
thereby demised, or alter or change any of the 
materials of which the premises were built. 
Was the defendant committing a breach of that 
covenant? In his Lordship’s opinion, he 
clearly was, because he was making a sub- 
stantial alteration in the plan or elevation 
of the premises. Mr. Kerr, on behalf of the 
defendant, said that the elevation did not, in 
the usually acepted sense of the word, in- 
clude shop front, the details of which were 
generally left to be decided later. In his Lord- 
ship’s opinion, that argument had no appli- 
cation to a case where at the time of the demise 
there was an existing building with a shop 
front and elevation. In his opinion, where the 
defendant had taken away and removed the 
whole of the shop front below the first floor, he 
was making an alteration both in the plan and 
elevation of part of the premises. Not only 
the elevation but the plan had been altered 
in the present case—the approach was thrown 
open and was not protected, as it was before. 
There was a clear breach of the covenant. 

The defendant had insisted that he was 
entitled to do what he had done, and that no 
licence either from the Crown or from the 
plaintiff was required. It was curious, how- 
ever, that the defendant applied to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests for their 
consent, and eventually received an intimation 
that they could not give it. Then it was 
urged, on behalf of the defendant, that _he was 
entitled to do what he had done, under the 
covenant in the lease to repair; but his Lord- 
ship decided that he could not do the acts 
complained of under the guise of repair. 
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It was said on behalf of the plaintiff that the 
defendant had acted in a high-handed manner, 
and he (the Judge) could not conceal from 
himself that he had. The defendant was 
wrong in contending that no licence from his 
landlord was necessary, and the plaintiff had 
made out a case for an injunction. It was 
then said that the Court ought to allow the 
defendant to complete what he was doing, and 
then, if necessary, he could reinstate the front 
as before. His Lordship said he could not do 
that, but he made the injunction in the terms 
asked, with the addition that it was not, to 
prevent the defendant reinstating the premises 
as they were before he commenced the 
alterations. 

Mr. Russell asked for the usual undertaking 
(from the plaintiff), in damages, which was 
given. 

Court oF APPEAL. 
(Before the Masrer oF THE Rotts and Lords 
Justices FARWELL and KENNEDY.) 


Tottenham Urban District Council v. Rowley. 


Jupement was delivered in this case last 
week upon the defendant’s appeal from a 
decision of Mr. Justice Joyce. 

In this case the plaintiffs brought the action 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from erecting or maintaining any obstruction 
upon the plaintiffs’ land, or upon Keston-road, 
Tottenham, and from in any manner prevent- 
ing or impeding the plaintiffs from entering 
upon their land from Keston-road, Plaintiffs 
also claimed damages against the defendant 
for trespass, and a declaration that the de- 
fendant was not entitled to erect or maintain 
any obstruction, either upon the plaintiffs’ 
land, known as Downhill’s Park, or on Keston- 
road, or in any other manner, to’ prevent or 
impede the plaintiffs from entering upon their 
land from Keston-road. 

It appeared that Keston-road was a road or 
street which had recently been made. De- 
fendant had built houses on the southern side, 
and the land to the north of the road belonged 
to the plaintiffs, and was used as a public 
park. The southern portion of the land_be- 
tween the defendant’s houses and the boundary 
of the plaintiffs’ land had been made up as 
a road, having a strip of soil between the 
made-up road and the boundary of the plain- 
tiffs’ land. Plaintiffs’ land was separated from 
Keston-road by a wooden fence, erected by the 
plaintiffs some years ago, and they had re- 
moved a portion of this fence so as to allow 
a passage through the opening over the grass 
strip and to the made-up road. This opening 
was used for the purpose of carrying materials 
in connexion with the building by the plaintiffs 
of a new school on their land at some distance 
from the road. The defendant, having blocked 
up this opening, the plaintiffs brought the 
present action. 

Defendant’s case was that Keston-road was 
a private road, and that in any case it was 
only the made-up part of it which could be 
taken to be dedicated to the public, so that 
he owned the strip of land between the road 
and the plaintiffs’ fence. Plaintiffs, however. 
contended that the whole of Keston-road, in- 
cluding the strip, had been dedicated to the 
public. Mr. Justice Joyce held that defendants 
had intended to dedicate the whole width of 
the road to the public as a_ highway, and that 
the user by the public had been sufficient to 
complete such dedication, and entered judg- 
ment in favour of the plaintiffs. Hence the 
present appeal of the defendant. 

Their Lordships held that the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Joyce was right, and dismissed 
the appeal with costs. 


—_—_2—_—_ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to the 
borrowing of 3501. for the making up_ of 
portions of Devon-road. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mrs. M. A. Blackburn, 
seven shops, Ripple-road; Mr. E. Hatch, eight 
shops, Ripple-road; Mr. E. BH. Everitt, twelve 
houses, St. Awd oad; Mr. J. Johnson, 
additions to Nos. 18-30, Union-street. 
rkhamsted.—The Berkhamsted Tenants, 
Ltd., have had plans passed for the erection 
of four houses. 

Bushey.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
Charles Kempson, for additions to the St. 
Helen’s Nursing Home. 

Bast Ham.—The Borough Engineer has been 
directed to report as to the making up of 
Kennard-street, North Woolwich. Plans have 
been passed for Mr. H. Seymour, for the 
erection of ten houses and one shop and house 
in Haldane-road. 

Finchicy.—Plans haye been passed for the 
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Finchley Co-Partnership Society, showing 
building line for eight houses on the east side 
of Village-road. The following plans have 
been lodged:—Mr, E, A. Tyler, two shops, 
Great North-road; the Direct Supply Aerated 
Water Company, Litd., factory, office, etc., 
Gruneisen-road; Mr. F, §. Huggins, five 
houses, Woodlands-road. 

Hackney.—The sewer in part of Pedro-street 
is to be reconstructed with 12-in. glazed stone- 
ware pipes for a length of about 127 ft., and 
with 9-in, glazed stoneware pipes for a length 
of about 330 ft., at an estimated cost of 106/. 
The estimates of the Borough Surveyor, of 
$801. and 629/., have been approved for making 


up, as new streets, parts of Fortescue and 
Gransden avenues, respectively, Electricity 


mains are to be extended in various parts of 
the district at an estimated cost of 4267. Plans 
prepared by Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, of 
extensions to the electricity works, have been 
approved, Mr. W, R. Hood, 8, Union-court, 
Old Broad-street.. E.C., has, subject to the 
usual sanction, been appointed quantity sur- 
veyor in connexion with the building of the 
North-west Branch Library, at a remuneration 
of 14 per cent, on the structural cost of the 
building. The tender of Messrs, A. & S. 
Wheater, 193, High-street, Stoke Newington, 
has been accepted, at 4,5457., for the erection 
of a branch library at Homerton. The follow- 


ing plans have been passed :—Mr. G. Butters, 
factory, rear of No, 3, Shore-road, South 
Hackney; Messrs. H. Bradford & Sons, eight 
Rou Wellington-road; Messrs, J. E. Whiter 

Co., 


additions to factory, Mare-street: 
Sheffield Brothers, warehouse, Retreat- 
Messrs. F. Boreham, Son, & Gladding, 
on of Nos, 50 and 52, Stoke Newington- 
road into picture theatre; Mr, J. S. Alder, 
additions to St. Barnabas’ Mission-buildings, 
High-street, Homerton. : 

Heston and Isleworth.—Electricity mains are 
to be extended at an estimated cost of 8501. 
Plans have been lodged by Mr. W. E. Eburne 
for the conyersion of the * Courtne ee 
public-house into houses; also by Messrs. 
Roper, Son, & Chapman for six houses in 
Standard-road, Hounslow. 

Islington.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
portions of the carriageway of Highbury- 
crescent at an estimated cost of 1187. The 
wood paving in the upper portion of Hornsey- 
toad is to be renewed at an estimated cost of 
5507. Electricity mains are to be extended at 
an estimated cost of 5807. 

Poplar.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
A. R. Emerton for the erection of a cine- 
matograph theatre on the site of Nos. 71 and 
73, Parnell-road. 

St. Pancras.—1,786l. is to be provided in 
the next estimates for repaving the sides of a 
portion of Camden-road, including the tram- 
Way margins, with creosoted deal blocks, 
Repairs are to be carried out to the macadam 
roadway of Anglers-lane. 

Stepney.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended in two roads, Subject to protective 
conditions, Mr. W. Verry, 60, High-street, 
Whitechapel, E., is to be allowed to build over 
the sewer at the premises mentioned. Plans 
have been lodged with the London County 
Council by . D. P. Hayworth for the erec- 
tion of additions to No, 264, Burdett-road ; 
also by Mr. D. Goldberg for the erection of a 
building in Great Garden-street, 

Watford.—The tender of Messrs, Clifford & 
Gough, at 1,415, has been accepted in lieu 
of that of Messrs. Bracey & Clark, for the 
erection of a public convenience in Church- 
street. 

West Ham.—Increased accommodation is to 
be provided at the Harold-road Handicraft 
centre. The following plans have heen 
passed:—Messrs, Ward & Ward, cinemato- 
graph theatre, Green-street; Mr. W: H. 
Allerton, seven houses, St, Mary’s-road, 
Plaistow; the Ford’s Park Co-operative 
Bakeries, Ltd., alterations and additions to 
bakery, etc., 44, Plymouth-road, Canning 
Town; Mr. F. Parnell, extensions to cinemato- 
graph theatre, Adamson-road, Custom House ; 
Mr. W. Jacques, Women’s Settlement, Bark- 
ing-road, Canning Town; Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons, & Cassell, alterations and addi. 
tions to the late Vinolia Company’s premises, 
Carpenters-road, Stratford; Mr. J. Wardle. 
laundry, Humberstone-road, Plaistow; Mr. H. 
Cundy, cinematograph theatre, Richmond- 
street, Plaistow; Mr. C. J. Dawson, fishmeal 
factory, Carpenters-road, Stratford. 

Westminster.—The tender of Mr. T. Coul- 
thard, 113, Eaton-terrace, §.W., has been 
accepted at 1167. for carrying out certain 
alterations at the City Hall. Repairs are to 
be carried out to a portion of the wood-paving 
and foundations in the Strand at an approxi- 
mate cost of 1407. A portion of the wood- 
paving in Piccadilly is also to be relaid at 
an estimated cost of 707. The tender of the 
Acme Flooring and Paving Company (1904), 
Lid., has been accepted, at 10,6201. 4s. 1d., for 
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amaking up, paving, and sewering, etc., the 


roads adjoining the Royal Albert Hall, subject 
to the type of artificial flags being satisfactory. 
The carriageway of Argyll-street is to be 
widened by setting back the footway on each 
side of the street for a distance of 70 ft. south 
wards from Oxford-street, at an estimated 
cost of 2857. In connexion with the paving of 
the Mall-approach, the tender of either the 
Acme Flooring and Paving Company (1904). 
Ltd., at 4227. 13s. 4d., for pine paving, or that 
of Messrs. William Griffiths & Oo., Ltd., at 
5371. 10s., for combined strip paving, is to 
be accepted, subject to an understanding with 
H.M. Office of Works, as to which of the two 
kinds of paying shall be laid. Subject to pro- 
tective conditions, the offer of Mr. I. Davis, 
20, Cockspur-street, managing director of the 
Electric Pavilions, Ltd., is to be accepted for 
taking over for the remainder of the Council’s 
lease of the Orange-street Baths, which he 
intends to convert into a cinematograph 
theatre at a cost of between 4,0002. and 5,0002. 
Subject to the approval of the Marylebone 
Borough Council to the proposed widening at 
the corner of Oxford-street and Park-lane, 
tenders are to be invited for carrying out the 
necessary paving works, which the Engineer 
estimates at 930/., exclusive of alterations to 
main, cables, and boxes, which will probably 
not exceed 200/. Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. L. S. Mouchel & Partners for addi- 
tions to the British Motor-Cab Company’s 
premises, Grosvenor-road; as have also plans 
for Mr, E. Wimperis for the Grosvenor Estate 
Board for the erection of buildings on the south 
side of Oxford-street. 


+ 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. J. Macaulay, A.Inst.C.E. 


The death, on July 18, at his residence, 
“Alverstoke,” Clapham Common, is an- 
nounced of Mr Frederic Julius Macaulay, 
F.R.G.S., aged eighty-two years. He was 
educated at Carrickfergus and Belfast, and 
when twenty years old entered the service of 
the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany; he was appointed Secretary in 1880, 
and eighteen years afterwards was invited to 
a seat on the direction. He was a promoter 
of the Waterloo and City electrical line, and 
the Axminster and Lyme Regis light railway, 


and was for. a while chairman of the 
Demerara Railway Company. He was a 
Governor of the Railway Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and was closely associated with the 


founding of the Union Jack Club, 
——_+@-___. 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


15,639 of 1911.— 
Means for heating 

gas. 

15,870 of 1911—Mary Ewart Cambell, Walter 
Cambell, and Alexander Pryde: Construction 
of domestic hearths and the like. 

19,183 of 1911.—Conrad Otto Stinebaugh: 
Cement composition for making concretes and 
the like. 

19,235 of 1911.—Société Drouard Fréres: 
Stone-breaking machines. 

19,682 of 1911.—Carl 
gauges. : 

20,629 of 1911.—John Algermisen: Revolving 
chimney-top. 


rthur Edwin Jamkin: 
tchen ranges and the like 


Ernst Rose: Door 


20,772 of 1911.—James Edward Flynn: 
Chimney-pots and ventilator shafts. 
21,301 of 1911.—Thomas Alison Helm: 


Fastenings for the doors or gates of yards and 
the like. 

26,805 of 1911.—George Edward Montagnon 
and Frederic Atkinson: Fireproof floors and 
partitions constructed in reinforced concrete. 

142 of 1912—Josef Von Vass: Methods of 
and means for raising and forcing semi-fluid 
mixtures of materials such as cement, lime, 
and the like. 

2,928 of 1912.—Ludwig 
Wash-basin suppor 

4,770 of 1912.—Charles 
Window-sashes. 

5,082 of 1912—William Nathaniel Jones, 
John Robert Ramsay Thomas, Percy Lloyd, 
and John Freder Burns: Manufacture of 
bricks and the like. és 

6,965 of 1912—John Henry Nicholas: Sani- 
tary equipment for earth closets. 

7,297 of 1912.—Robert Hudson: Glazing and 
ventilating buildings or structures, 


Walther Miller: 


Henry Triggs: 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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SELECTED PATENTS, 

5,103 of 1911.—Samuel Carhart; 
mouldings. 

This relates to apparatus for poi 


3,103 of 1911. 


and forming mouldings comprising 
cylinder c, containing mortar, and « 
fixed piston /, to which is secured 
provided with a moulding-tool or 
The cylinder is detachably mounted | 
a, and is forced over the piston f by 
engaging a clamp-nut p, and driven 
w. The flow of mortar through { 
is assisted by a conveyer 10 and & 
which are also driven from the 
through gearing 13, 14. The wheel 
rotated by hand or by being press 
the wall on which the apparatus is 

3,337 of 1914.—Charles Kleinschm 
ing buildings. 


This relates to the 


heating of 


ZEIT IZZIE 
3,337 of 1911. 


wherein the rooms are warmed by ¢ 
heated in a space 5 to be distributed 
ceiling and to pass between the W. 
room and those of the building, doy 
a space 4 below the floor, whence i 
and again heated. 
—____e-@-2—___ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PRC 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPOR 
July 2.—By Fravx Parsoxs & Co. 


Stretton‘on-Fosse, Warw 
450 a. 1r. 19 p., f. 


July 3.—By Batis & Baxis. 
Stambourne, Essex.—Robin Hood End ¢ 
New Barn Farm! a, 23. 87 pf oan 


By Warnwriants & Hearp. 
Chewton Mendip, Somerset.Green Ore Est 
985 acres, f. 


Hexham, 
Embley Farms, 1,2 


By 
Cotton, § 


Farm, 22 


D. Woop & Co. 


Cuckfield, ie ‘Thorndean 
Deaks F: f. aa 
By k v, Frank, & Rurue 


Murton, Durham.—Murton Estate, 
fee 


By J.C. Prarr 
Hammersmith.—33, 35, and 37, 


July 10.—By Humperr 
Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth.—Dinas Mawal 
Estate, 940a.1r. 9 p., £. (outlying porti 


SOME RECENT SALES—continued o7 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Je Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
sed in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, xxii. 


conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
pmselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


ls given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


jaust be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


ade station in Westgate-street. Mr 
Mackenzie, assessor. Particulars 

wn Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 

(0. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 

th medal, is offered for essay on 

ing, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 

eeerat Hospital.” Particulars from 
Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 


1.—Goole.—MuwiciPaL O¥FFICES.— 
02. and 15/. Particulars from Mr. 
jouncil Offices, Goole. 
9. — Chorley.---ScHoot.—The Chor- 
lon Committee invite designs for 
ol. for about 500 children. See 
at in issue of July 12 Premiums 
d 101. Deposit, 21 2s. 
80.—Dublin.—Untversity COLLEGE : 
incs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
sor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A. 
_— Ottawa. — Monument 10 Kine 
T.—Sketch models in_plaster to be 
| Director of National Art Gallery, 
urticulars from the Public Works 
, Ottawa. 
39.—Glasgow.—DrsIGNs For ExTEn- 
TNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—The Glasgow 
invite architects to submit pre- 
etch desi; in_ competition for the 
“the Municipal buildings. Five will 
to submit complete drawings in final 
- See advertisement in, issue of 
r. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 1l. 1s 
$1.— Huddersfield—Town Puan- 
Housing and Town Planning Com- 
the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
the laying-out of certain areas within 
horough and part of an adjacent 
emiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
_ See advertisement in thi sue for 
iculars. 
1—Bulgaria.—Dssi«¢ 
Law_ Courts.—Part 
Intelligence Branch of 
nghall-street, H.C. 
1, 1913. —Rangoon. — MunIcrIPAL 
The Committee of the Municipality 
invite designs for the new Municipal 
Honoraria of 309/., 2001., and 1001. 
for first, second, and third. | See 
mt in this issue, and Competition 
3 for further particulars. 
—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoposeD 
OLLEGE.— Limited to six firms, named 
ition News,’’ December 1, page 635. 
— Motherwell.—Hicu Scuoor.—Dr 
essor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201 


S$ For A Roya 
's from the 
the Board of 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 
given at the commencement of each 
is the latest date when the tender, or 
of those willing to submit tenders, 
£ in, 


For erection 
Radford, 
seen, and 
Chattaway, 


s to St. Nicholas’ 
Plans and speci 
from Mr. 
[rinity-chur: I is 
—Dudley.— —Erection of an 
cape staircase a Dudley Work- 
m and specification with Mr. Ernest 
k to the Guardians, Union Offices, St. 
ul, Dudley. 
—Eastbourn: 
ew stone st; 
im and 


thourne. ‘ 
Armagh.—Towerr.—For erecting a 
Richhill Church, Co. Armagh, 
ecification, with parti 3, 
a M.R.IAI., architect, Armagh. 


Cheriton— TAGE.—Hrection of a 
Landimore Farm, Cheriton, Gower. 
, and specification obtained at Landi- 
1 


—Hope.—Towrr.—For | the renova- 
ype Church tower. Specifications and 
s from Mr. J. H. Conde, architect, 


—Mullaghdubh.—Scnoon.—For build- 
ted national school at Mullaghdubh, 
ee, Co. Antrim. Drawings and specifi- 
th Mr. John A. Duff, general merchant, 
. Islandmagee. 


Juty 27—Pembroke.—Extensions.—For, the 
extension of buildings at electricity works, South 
Lotts-road. Co. Dublin, Specification, general 
conditions, and form of tender, with plans, at 
time ae Hall, Ballsbridge, Co. Dublin. Deposit 
of 10s. 

JuLy 29.—Chichester.-—CaRFTAKER’S QUARTERS. 
—For the erection of caretaker’s quarters at the 
High School for Girls, Chichester. Plans, speci- 
fication, and conditions of contract seen, and 
specifications and forms of tender from Mr. 
Haydn P. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A:, County, Educa- 
tion Architect, Thurloe House, High-street, 
Worthing. 


—Dalton.—Appitions.—For erection 
s to Grove Cottage. 
n, and quantities from Mes 
Sons, architects and surveyors, 
Huddersfield. 

Jury 29.—Ivybridge.—Apprtions, Er¢.—For 
alterations and additions to the farm buildings 
at the Plymouth Borough Asylum at Blackadon, 
Ivybridge. Drawings, specification, and the con- 
ditions of contract with Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
B.R.I.B.A y 21, Lockyer-street, 
Plymouth. 

Juty 30.—Bessingby.—Corrs For erection 
of a cottage at Bessingby, Drawings, etc., with 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 
Bridlington. 

JULy 30.—Leiston.—Tanx, etc.—Construction 
of a grit chamber and settling tank, with man- 
hole and outlet channel, at the sewage outfall 
works, Leiston. Plans and specifications at the 
Council Offices, 39, High-street, Leiston. 
30.—Llanedarne.—Corracres.—Hrection 
cottages at Llanedarne, near Cardiff. 
ons of contract seen, and plans and 
specification from the City_ Engineer, Mr. W 
Harpur, M,Inst.C.E., City Hall, Cardiff. 

Juty 30.—Llwydcoed.—Corrac Erc.—F'or 
erection, of two cottages, and the construction, of 
a private road to same. Plans and specification 
with Mr. BE. C. P. Monson, F.R.LB.A., F.S.I 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Finsbury-pave 
ment House, London, E.C 

Juty 31.—Aberangell.—Brivcz.—Erection of a 
bridge over the River Dovey. Plans, specifica- 
tions, etc., at the office of Mr. D. Evans, solicitor, 
Machynlleth. 

Jury 31.—Kilkeel.—Tower.—! 
pletion of tower of St. Colman’ 


of 


, Market-place, 


architect. 


x the com- 
Kilkeel, Co. 


Down. Drawings and specification with’ Mr. 
J, V. Brennan, C.H., architect, Belfast Bank- 
chamber: 


Belfast. 
31. — London.—Conv cES.—Erection 
conveniences and urinals, etc., at the 
electricity work Fulham Palace-road, W. 
Plans, general conditions, form of tender, and 
specification from . H. Mair, Borough Sur- 
veyor, at the Town Hall. 

Aucusr 1.—Keighley. 
Erection of new stabling, hay-chamber, coach- 
house, ete., adjoining Kensington-street, 
Keighley. Quantities from Messrs. R. B. Broster 
& Sons, architects and surveyors, Craven Bank- 
chambers, Keighley. 

AuGust 2._Ebbw Vale.—THEATRE.—For erec- 
tion of an electric theatre, for the Ebbw Vale 
Cinema, Ltd. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of, 2l. . from Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Aucust 2,—Tlkley. xE.—EHrection of an 
annexe to the King’s Hall. Plans seen, and 
specifications, quantities, and forms of tender 
from Mr. Henry West, Building Inspector, Town 
Hall, Ikle: 


-COACH-HOUSE, ETC.— 


Er 
Railw 


Ligh 
of s 


at York 

Aveusr 5,—Hamilton.—Orrices.—Erection of 
new municipal offices. Schedules from Messrs. 
Cullen, Lochhead, & Brown, architects, Hamil 
ton, on deposit of 11. Is, 
Auaust 6,—Aberbeeg.—ADDITIO: 
Great Western, Railway invite tenders for a 
tions and additions to Aberbeeg Station, 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of tender 
and quantities at the office of the engineer at 
Newport Station. 

Aucust 6.— Birmingham. — Orrices. — The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 

ion of offices, etc,, at Small Heath, near 

irmingham. Plans and specification seen, and 
forms of tender and quantities at the office of 
the resident engineer, at Snowhill Station, 
Birmingham. 


Aucusr 6. Highbridge.—Scuoou.—Erection 
of a new infants’ Council school at Highbridge. 
Plans and specification with the architects, 
Messrs. Samson & Colthurst, 51, High-street, 
Bridgwater. 

Avaust. 6.—Kingham.—Suep.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of an engine-shed at Kingham, Oxon. Plans and 
specification seen, and forms of tender and 
quantities at the office of the new works engineer 
at Paddington Station, London. 

AvuGust 6,—Liverpool.—Anppirions, ETc.—For 
alterations and additions to a warehouse in 
Chaloner-street, Liverpool. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and forms of tender and quantities at 
No. 11, James-street, Liverpool. 

Aveust _6.—Oxford.—Srastes.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of stables at Oxford. “Plans and specification 
seen, and forms of tender and quantities at the 
office of the engineer at Paddington Station, 
London. 

_AuGusr 7.—Chesham.—BarH.—For construc- 
tion of an open-air swimming-bath on the moor. 
Plans and specification with Mr. Percy C. 
Dormer, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Office, 
Chesham. 

Aveusr 8,—Dublin.—Srarton.—Erection- of a 
new coast-guard station at Portlune, Co, Dublin, 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of 
tender and quantities, on deposit of 1l., from Mr. 
H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Wor 
Dublin. 

AuGusr 8.—Tredegar.—CnapeL.—Erection of a 
new chapel, adjoining Llys-Wedog Bridge, at 
‘Tredegar, Mon. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 2. 2s., from Mr. 
A F. Webb, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Tredegar-chambers, Blackwood, Mon. 

_Aveusr 10,— Abernant.—DWeELiLines.—Erec- 
tion of four blocks, comprising thirty-two tene- 
ment dwellings, at Abernant. Plans and specifi- 
cation at the Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Aberdare. 

AvaGust 10.—Fletton.—ENLARGEMENT.—For the 
enlargement of the county secondary school. 
Specifications from the County Surveyor, 3 
High-street, Huntingdon. 

* <AuGusr 13. — London.—Founpations.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for foundations for new offices for the 
Public, Trustee and Lunacy Commissioners. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particular: 

* <AvGcust 14. — Portsmouth. — Marriep 
SOLDIERS’ QUARTERS. he Secretary of State for 
War invites tenders for erection of married 
soldiers’ quarters, in flats, at Milldam Barracks, 
Portsmouth. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* Avcusr 14 —Tidworth.—Srastes, rrc.—The 
Secretary of State for War invites ‘tenders for 
erection of two blocks of stables and coachmen’s 


quarters, including approach roads, at Tidworth, 
Hants. ‘See advertisement in this issue for 
further particula 


c y T0,— 
tender ive new Head 
Ss ge new Head 
Post-office and Telephone Exchange. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* <Avucust 17.—Southend-on-Sea.—Lopcr AnD 
REFRESHMENT-ROOMS.—The Southend-on-Sea _Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the erection of a lodge 
and_ refreshment-rooms ‘at Southchurch Hall 


Park. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
Aveust. 19.—Southampton.—Ciassroom.— 


The Southampton Education, Committee inv: 
tenders for erection of additional 
Lock’s Heath School, See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
* <AuvGcusr 22.—Wandsworth.—BotEr-Hovs 
The Wandsworth Guardians invite tende 
alterations and extension of the boiler-house at 
the Workhou See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 
Avcusr 23,—Belfast 
new National schools at Lower 
fast. specification, and conditions of 
contract with Messrs. Fennell & Clarke, archi- 
tects, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast. Quantities 
from Messrs. M‘Carthy & Brooks, quantity sur- 
veyors, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 
* AvGust 26.— Birmingham.—Extension oF 
Counc, Housr.—The Birmingham Corporation 
invite tenders for erection of buildings in exten- 
sion of the Council House. See advertisement 
in th sue for further particulars. 
Cardigan.—ALTmRATIONS, ETC.—For 
1 ons and improvements to the Verwick 
Council School, Cardigan. Plan, specification, 
and full particulars with Mr. Geo. Dickens- 
Lewis, County Architect, Aberystwyth. 
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BUILDING— continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

No Date.—Cheadle.—Scroou.—Erection of a 
new Council school at Cheadle, near Stoke-on- 
Trent. Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr, 
Graham Balfour, Director of Education, County 
Education Offices, Stafford. 

No  Date.—Cockburnspath.—Scuoor.—Erec- 
tion of a new school at Cockburnspath 
Schedules, on deposit of QI. 2s., from Mes: 
Gray & Boyd, architects, 2, Ivy-place, Berwick- 
on-T weed, 

No Dave.—Crownhill.—Apprtions, ETC.—For 
alterations, additions, and repairs to farm build- 
ings, Whiteleigh Hall, _Crownhill. Messrs. 
Carder & Carder, civil engineers, architects, and 
surveyors, 24, Lockyer-street, Plymouth. 

No | Date.—Dolphinton.—ScHoon.—For _ erec- 
tion of proposed new. school-house at Dolphinton. 
Schedules, on deposit of 10s. 6d., from Messrs. 
Traill & Stewart, 88, High-street, Lanark. 

No Date —Folkingham.—Hovss, xrvrc.—For 
new dwelling-house and stables. Mr, : 5 
Cooper, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, 
1, Market-place, Sleaford. 

No Dats.—Guisborough.—Nurszs’ QUARTERS. 
—Erection and completion of new. nurses’ 
quarters and corridor at the south side of the 
Workhouse Infirmary, Quantities and form of 
tender from the architects, Messrs. J. J. Taylor 
& Minor, A.R.I.B.A., Post Office-chambers, 
Darlington, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

No Date. — Middlesbrough. Baxery.—Erec- 
tion of a bakery in Saltwells-road, Middles- 
brough. Bills of quantity from Mr. W. E. 
Haslock, architect and surveyor, 143, Albert- 
road, Middlesbrough. : 

No Date.—Ryhope.—Orrices.—Erection of 
new Council offices. -Architect, Mr. Geo. T. 
Brown, F.R.I.B.A., 51, Fawcett-street, Sun- 
derland. 

No Date. — Wigginton. — Apprtrons.—For 
alterations and additions to the schools. Archi- 
tect, Mr William Huckvale, Tring. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Juty 29.— Stratfield Mortimer. — Warer- 
WorKS.—For the construction of waterworks in 
Stratfield Mortimer, consisting of water mains, 
engine-house, and water-tower. Particulars and 
forms of tender from the consulting engineer, 
Mr. H. Howard Humphreys. 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Deposit of 51. 

JuLy 30.—Swansea.—Pirss, xtc.—For altera- 
tions and additions to the suction and discharge 
pipes, work for suction chambers, strainers, work 
at dock side, and excavations. Specification and 
general conditions, and form of tender from the 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Mr. C, A. lu. Prus- 
mann, Electricity Department, Strand, Swansea. 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Juty 31.—Atherton.—TRansFormMER.—For one 
250-kw. single-phase transformer. Particulars 
from Mr. C. T. Astbury, Resident Engineer. 

Juty 31,—Cabrach.—Brivcr.—Por the con. 
struction of a steel girder bridge over the River 
Deveron at Lesmurdie, Cabrach. Plans and 
specifications with Mr, R, Davidson, Road Sur- 
veyor, Dufftown, or with» Mr. J. Barron, 
M.Inst.C.E., 214, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 


THE BUILDER. 


Avcust 3,—Frome.—Tanx.—For the construc- 
tion of an underground brick water-storage 
tank at Nunney Catch, near Frome. Specifica- 
tion and plans with Mr. J. A. Beynon, Surveyor, 
Nunney-road, Frome 

AvuGusr 12.—Widnes.—Locx Enrrance.—For 
the construction of a new lock entrance leading 
from the Widnes West Bank Dock into the 
River Mersey, Specification and contract draw- 
ings, with quantities and form of tender, from 
the Trustees, Ditton-road-chambers, Widnes. 
Deposit of 51. The consulting engineer for the 
work, Mr. T, R. Wilton, A.M.Inst.C.E., 18, West- 
minster-chambers, 1, Crosshall-street, Liverpool, 

Avcusr 13.—Marytavy.—Waterworxs.—Con- 
struction of works of water supply for the village 
of Marytavy. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
“An, Harris, A.I.S.E., 1, Millbrook-place, 
Tavistock. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


JULY - 30.—Bromley.—Painting.—For external 
painting at the Municipal-buildings, 'Tweedy- 
road, Bromley. Specification from the Borough 
Engineer, Bromley. 

JuLy 30.— Cardigan. — Paintin, rre.—For 
painters’ work at the under-mentioned Council 
schools: Lledrod, Strata Florida, Mydroilyn, 
Cross Inn (Llanon). Specification and’ particu: 
lars from Mr. G. Dickens Lewis, / 
County Architect, Aberystwyth. 

Juty 31,—Ely.—Parntinc.—For_ painting at 

Isolation Hospital, Ely. Specification with the 
Surveyor, Mr. James Holde , A.M.Inst.C.E., 
20, Park-place, Cardiff. 
._ JULY 31,—Govan.—PaintiInG.—For the repaint- 
ing of dining hall at Merryflatts Poorhouse, 
Govan. Quantities and form of tender from Mr. 
J. Thomson, Governor, Poorhouse, Merryflatts, 
Govan. 

JULY 31,--London.—Giazinc.—For the re- 
glazing of a portion of the South Court at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Drawings, specifi- 
cation, and a copy of the conditions and form 
of contract with Mr. G. J. T. Reavell, Office of 
Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 
hae anes and forms of tender on deposit of 

. 1s, 


* 


. AuGusr 2.—Stockport.—Paint1nG.—For paint- 
ing yarious bridges, etc. in the borough. 
General conditions seen, and specification, with 
forms of tender, from Mr. J. Atkinson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Stockport, 

AvGUST 5.—Bedlington.—Tusrs.—Supply of 
100 yds. of 15-in. steel tubes, coated. Particulars, 
ete.. from the Surveyor, Mr. J, E. Johnston, 
Bedlington. 

Avcusr 6.—Sunderland,—Pamrine, utce.—Fo- 
the inside cleaning, etc., of the Victoria and two 
adjoining halls. Specifications seen, and 
schedule and form of tender at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 


[JULY 26, 1 


AvGcusr 7.—Richmond.—Pamring- 
ternal painting, cleaning, etc., at offies 
shot, Richmond. Specification and 
Tender from Mr. Percy Umney, G@ley 
Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, Parksh 
mond, Surrey. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND Way 
WORKS. 


Juty 29,—Swansea.—Roap.—For 
struction of a new road from 
Waunarlwydd. Plans, specification, q 
and conditions of contract at the Conne 
deposit of 21, 2s. Mr. G. ‘Thomas, 
Surveyor, Station-road, Fforestfach, 

JuLty 30.—Clayton.—Szv RAGE.—(Goy 

of 295 yds. of sewers. Drawings geet 
cations, quantities, and form of tende 
District Council’s Offices, Clayton, 
_ JULY 30.—Richmond.—WarTERWorks- 
ing and jointing 1,533 yds. of 6-in, 
water-main, jointing-in sluice valves 
hydrants in the Kew-road, Richmond, 
cation and form of tender from Mr. Wy( 
Waterworks Engineer, Riverside, BR 
Surrey. 

JULY 31.—Birmingham.—Roap Wor 
the reconstruction of part of St, M 
road, Ward End. Drawings seen, and 
tion, quantities, and form of tender { 
H. E. Stilgoe, M,Inst.C.E., City Engi 
Surveyor, Council House, Birming! 
deposit of 21. 

Juty 31.—London.—Pavine.—For rep 
margins of the carriageway of Uxbr 
with creosoted deal blocks, on existing 
Specification, with form of tender, fron 
Mair, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveye 
Hall, Hammersmith, W. 

AvGust 1.—Surbiton.—Srrerrs.—For 
street improvement works at Mah 
Surbiton. “Drawings seen, and specifica 
of tender, and quantities from the | 
Council Offices, Hwell-road, Surbiton, 6 
of il. 1s. ‘4 

AvGusr 3.—Glasgow.—Srwacr.—For 
struction of an 18-in. pipe sewer in ( 
avenue from end of existing sewer, east 
Millbrae-road; and a 5-ft. brick sewer i 
ford-street and Lochburn-road. Specifies 
forms of tender at the Office of Publi 
City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street, 

Avcust 6.—Sunbury-on-Thames.—G@ 
For the supply of 100 tons of granite, 7 
tar-macadam, 900 cubic yds. of Kentis 
pit flints. Particulars from Mr, Hy 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Surveyor to the Com 

AuvaUst 17.—Disley.—Srwace.—For: 
struction of new sewers, Plans seen, 
ditions of contract, specification, quanti 
form of tender from the engineers 
Brady & Partington, A.MM.Inst.0,0 
Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, on deposit of 2 

Avcusr 19. — Newcastle - upon =! 
DrarnacGe.—For drainage work at the « 
in Jesmond-road. Mr, A. Stockwell, 
U, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Aucusr 29.—Chichester.—Roap.—For 
up, with granite macadam, of about 10, 
yds, of the London-Portsmouth road. 
tion seen, and form of tender from 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. Frank J. 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Council House, Ghi 
Sprake, Clerk, Bungay. 


Public Hppointment, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


*QUANTITY SURVEYOR... 


Hendon U.D.C.. 


| Not stated 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, POTTER'S BAR—At the Mart .... 
<—At 174, West Green-road, Tottenham 


*BUILDER ann CONTRACTOR’S STOC. 
*FRwEHOLD BUILDER’S YARD,—At 174, Wi 
*TIMBER—At Bury St. Edmund's 
*MOTOR CHASSIS—At Mill-lane Depot, W: 


¢ Hampstead, N.W. 
*FREEHOLD BUSINESS PREMISES, LANDS, E1c.—Northampton 


J, Hibbard & Son; 


ad, Tottenham 


Stuart A. Curzon 


Elliott, Son, & Boyton 


Ss 
| J. Hibbard & Sons 
Lacy Scott & Sons 


Peirce & Thorpe . 


SOME RECENT SALES—continwed from page 124, 


July 10.—By T. D. & A. R. Pace 
Muswell Hill Kings. » ut. 8t 


11. Ls., er £520 
By J. E. Lampert. 
Samlesbury, Lan er Park Farm, 28 a. 
2r. 16 p., f.. ve a 1,420 
July 11.—By Ricuarpson & Trorrer. 
Rufforth, Yc 
2x. 12 p., 3 525 
By Frank Lioyp & Sons. 
Llanfair, Denbigh.—Liwyn-Yun 
acres, f. . 49,178 
By At 
Lenham, Kent. 200 
July 1 
carcpe 440 


By Fruxp & Sons. 
Brixton.—Vicary-street, f.g.r. 131 


sion in 40 yrs ei 305 
Allington-st., f.g. rents 171, 10s., reversion in 
: 410 
1,575 
Greenwic 
in 43 330 
Peckham. 
2,200 
By Kyieut, Fr. 
Westminster. Va 
y.r. 651. 1,525 
By Curusr » & Co, 
Penge.—166, Beckenham-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., 
ny YX 451, 260 
By Money & Jou ‘ON. 
Orpington, Kent.—St. Peters-rd., Ickworth 
Cottage, f. SEO EER 425 


c 
Bf 
t 
Bi 
oe 
By Hever G. Marri. 
Downham, Cambs.—Agricultural estate, 80 


acres, f. ss 
By Driver, Jonas, & | 
Arthuret, Cumberland. — Part of Netherb! 
Estate, 1,744 acres, 
July 13.—By Bruron, Kxowns, & Co. 
Newent, Glos. — Clifford Manor Estat 
211 aeres, f. (outlying portions) a 


Contractions used, in these lists.—F.g.x. for 
ground-rent ; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; 1] 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leaseh’ 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.t. { 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yea! 
ut, for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for rod 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. £03) 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yal 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse; ph. for publie-hot| 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


326, 1912.] 


BRENT OF EES, 


Sis list is to give, as far as possible, the 
“materials, not necessarily. the lowest. 
Gintity obviously affect prices—a fact 
membered by those who make use cf 


; 
4 BRICKS, &c. 


6\), Delivered at Railway Depst. 


} £5. d. £3. 4. 
113 0  BestBluePressed 

Staffordshire... 315 0 

312 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 
Best Stourbridge 

00 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 

Double Headers 1317 6 
One Side and two 

7 6 Ends ..... 717 6 
17 6 Two Sides and 

one End . 1817 6 

17 6 Splays &Squints 16 7 6 

17 6 


| lity £1 10s. per sate less than best. 

5 s. 
6 7 ‘per yard, delivered. 
5 S - 
Cena es 

0 


jue Lias Lime 19 


Bement or lime 
‘brdinary charge for sacks. 


is exclusive of the 


wie. . 18s, 0d, per yard delivered. 
weclay in Sacks 278. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
delivered on road waggons, s. 4. 
Depot. 1 7 
bd on road waggons, Nine Hims are 
ure (20 ft. average)— 
Pe delivered on road _waggons, 
Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
fax? i 203 
ped, delivered on road waggons 
f Depot, Nine Elns Dendts or 
daart . 2 44 
‘Cube, bie iverod at Bailway Depot. a 
8. d. 
Closeburn Red 
Freestoue ... 20 
Bed Mansfield 
Freestone ... 24 
Talacre & Gwespyr 
Stone ..... 24 
Robin Hood Quality. 
Cube, Delivered at Railway DepOt. s. d. 
bm blocks ... 210 


Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
sides landings to sizes (under 


0 sides 2 
sides slabs (random siz 
awn one side slabs (random sizes 
lito, ditto........ : zi 


| 
|Cube, Delivered at Railway Deptt. 
om blocks .. 


Super., Delivered at Railway ave, 
sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


28 
380 
sides slabs (rando 12 
lirandom fings ..... 05 
SLATES, 
: 1000 of 1300 at Railway Depot. 
me 2 ™ In, In. £54, 


20 10bestBur’ka 
unfading green 15 17 

20x12 ditto 
18x10 ditto 

16x8 ditto... 

20x 10 permanent 
reen . 11:12 
18x10 diti 
16x8 ditto. 


Br COS am 


TILES. 
‘At Railway Depot. 
4, 8 
Best ‘* Hartshill’’ 
‘brand, plain sand- 


faced (per 1000)... 45 
Do, pressed (Der 


Do. Ornamental(per 


BOM 2 O 


Staffords. (Hanley) 
Reds or Brindled | 


faced (per 1000) 45 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 
Valley(per doz.) 3 


20O a 


Woop. 
‘DING Woop. At per standard, 


3in, by 1lin, and 4in, gad 25.4, 
md Lin. 00 15 10 
3 by 9 100 7 


u 
1410 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Burprxe¢ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 


Battens: best 24in. by 7 in. and £ s. d. £ s.d. 
8in., and 3in, by 7 in. and8in, 11 lu 0 lz 10 uv 
Battens: best 2} by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds .. 1 0 0 less thn best, 
Battens: seconds 010 ” » 
2 in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in, 9 10 pee) LONLO} TO, 
2in. by 44in. and 2 in. by5in. 9 0 eo9 L020) 0 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 


Lin. and 1} in. by 7 in. 0 10 more than 


VAM] Mh 


in. 

pitas Aey pox load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 
Seconds . iw 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 i 317 


Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 35 
Swedish balks 212 
Pitch-pine timber (0 ft. average) 5 5 


JomnERS’ Woop. At per standard. 


on 
omoacct#o o coo 


o20000° 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 11 in 24 10 
3 in, by 9 in, 22 10 


Battens,24in.and 3 in, by 7 17 0 
Penge y! ellow deals,3in. pyllins 19 0 
3 18 


Battens,24in.and3in. by 7 in. 14. 0 
Third yellow deals, 8 in. by 
Tin, and 9 in. 
Battens,2}in.and 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 


Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in. 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, ; 
Battens 

White Sea an 
Tirst white deals, $in.byilin, 15 0 

* 3 in, by 9 in. 14 0 


Battons 
Second white deals, 3in. by lin. 14 0 
re 3 in, by 9 in, 13 0 

1 


Battens 
Pitch-pine: deals . 
Under 2 in. thick extra, 
Yellow Pine—First, regul 
Oddmenis ...... 
Seconds, regu 


ecocoseS COSC CSD COO CO SOCooS 


= 
i) 
° 

BO AOs0000009000 SSOS000 Coco CO ScooOSO 


0 
0 
0 
Oddments .. 23 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. cube, 0 4 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube. 5 OS 9 
Sm: » ” i Onis 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, 1 per ft. cube 0 6 6 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch... + 0 010 0 
din. 00 8 
Dry rMatogartyes tranleaal Ta 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 010 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch ... TG 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as inch . 0 010 0 
Teak, per load 718 0 0 0 
American W! 
per ft. cube .. 050 0 


Prepared Flooring, ete. 
Lin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 


shot... Ce Fe ake 
Lin. by 7in. 

matched . 018 
Win. by7 in. y 


iin, a rn, white, planed and 
shot 

Lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matche: 

lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 


° 
na 
o 
COam 2 SMSO OC 


matched. 015 oe ORE 
Zin. by 7 in, yellow, matched 

and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 018 
Lin. by 7 in, gs.) ent 018 
¥in. by 7 in. white » » 010 on 
Lin, by 7 in. 012 015 


6 in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £8. d. 
sections .... iO O oy 8 OO 
Compound 
sections .... 0 .. 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions . 00. 1200 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections 0... 100 0 
Flitch Plates Grane C200 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary pattems .. 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Irox— £5. d. Es, d. 
Common Bars . 900. 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 95 915 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bs ll 0 
Mild Steel Bars 95 


© 
= Tiel 
° 


Hoop Iron, basis pric 
>» Galvanise 17.10 0 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20.8. iD 28 ay 
6 ” 2s. UE) xx, 
® ” 1215 0. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised , flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g. ». as 
Ordinary sizes to 22g, an 
» 26 g. 
Sheet Iron, CAE flat, best qu ality 
Ordinary sizes to 2 18 10 0 
” » Be and dg. 19 5 0 
” ” 6 Be. eet LO OL ie 


ela 
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METALS (Continued). 
Irox (Continued) — Per ton, in London, 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d. £3. 4, 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20.15 J A 

2g.and 24g. 15 5 

5 > 6g. . . 16 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, ft, by 2ft. 

to 8 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2 28 &Ug. 13 10 

26 15 10 


S000 Soc 


Out "Nails, 3. in. to 6i in, . 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


Sitt 


LEAD, &e. 


Leap—Sheet,English, 4b, andup 22 10 0 
Pipe in coils 


Soil pipe .. = 
Compo pipe 0 = 
Zixc—Sheet— In casks of 10 cwt. 
Viele Montagne . . 83:15 = 
Silesian = 


Zine, in bundies, 1 


CoppER— 
Strong Sheet 
Gouna nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet 

Thin 


° 
a 
S 

ea) 


Trx—English Ingots. 
Sorper—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
24d. 


15 oz. thirds 26 oz. fourths 
» fourths . 2 

21 oz. pain? ‘ths 4hd. 
» fourths , Fluted 

Gn A a Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 


oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
23d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, Oce- 


§ Rolled plate ........ 
#s Rough rolled and 


rough east plate.. 23d, anic,Arctic, Mufiled, 
4 Rough rolled and and’ Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate., 3d. dral, white.. 


Ditto. tinted. 
* Not less than two crates, 


OILS, &e. s. a. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes: .. per gallon i 8 3 
” ” » in barrel: » 03 4 
» ” » indrums ” 036 
Boiled ,, » in barrell 6 036 
* » in drums ” 0 3°9 
Turpentine in barrels A 030 
»  indrums |. 032 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 30 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry 5 26 10 0 
Boab Linseed Oil Puth per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar 1... per barrel 112 0 
VARBNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
£3, a. 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish 08 


Pale Copal Oak... 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak - 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
hurches .. 

Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Hlast 
Fine Pale Maple .... 
Finest Pale Durable Cop 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel, 
Extra Pale Paper. 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black . 
Berlin Black 
Knotting .. 
French and Brush Polish 


ecoocoooHorecoscS Of 
a 
oO 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THS 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THI 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for _con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Hditor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
acceyted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
haye been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—Wea 
cannot pubhsh Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unléss in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ATHY.—For erection of twenty-one houses. Mr. 
J. #'. Reade, A.M.Inst.C.E., architect, Waterford :— 


- No. 1 Site. | No. 2 Site. |No. 3 Site. 
| = 
£ 8.4. 

D. Carbery, Athy eas 
D. Toomey, Athy | 704 10 0* 
695 10 0 


J. Norman ’.. 
M. J. Sweeney, 

Portarlington ... 
Delany & Salor « 
M. H. Barry 


2,556 10 0 
2,500 0 Of 
3,070 0 0 


1,264 
1,410 
1,663 


+ Partial, 
BECCLES.—For the erection of new shops, ete., 
Smallgate-street, Beccles, for the Beccles W. Ms. 


Co: “operative Association, Ltd. Mr. Arthur Pells, 
F.S.L, architect, Beccles :— 
Parkington & Sparkes é 
Son Latten 3,100 0 0 
Riches & Son | Hindes & Co. 3,1C0 0 0 
Carter & Wr 2,995 0 0 


Scarles Bro: 
W. C. Read 
Grimwood & S 
Youngs & Son... 
Plummer & Son 
C. Grimwood & 

Son, Ltd. .. 


2; 
2, 


973 9 9 
800 10 11 


2,784 0 0 


LONDON.—For work to be executed at premises 
Nos. 104, 106, 108, and 110, High-street, Kingsland, N., 
in compliance with 1905 Act (Fire Es 
Messrs. Edwards & Wise, drapers. 
Wilson & Co., architects and surveyo: 


pe, etc.), for 
4. Gordon 


BR. Ward & Son 0|A. Webb, Strat- 
G. Hasler & Son . 87 10 ford* gh 0 
is ahet Victor d School, 
am, for the Bono County Council 
H. L. Hollow: . £949 00 
& C. Bowyer, 
Ltd. 929 00 


928 00 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction and widening of 
the bridge carrying High-street, Wandsworth, over the 
River Wandle, for the London Gounty Coun 
A. Thorne & A.N. Coles. 

Sons J. Mowlem 


£6,665 10 6 


J. For 5,974 12 0 Co., Ltd. 
Dick, Kerr, Ww. Muirhead 
Co., Ltd.. 5,911 14 0 & Co., Ltd. 


#5510 82 


Kirk & Randall 


Rowlingsons & 
ones: 


LONDON.—For erection of three centrifugal pumps 
for the Faleon-brook pumping-station, for the London 
County Council :— 

Jens Orten-Béving & Co. 
Fullerton, Hodgart, & Bare 
Rees Roturbo Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Drysdale & Co., Ltd. 
J. Cochrane . 


LONDON.—For 


repairs rrazzo paving, Joyce 
Dartford, for the Metropolitan 
r. W. 'T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief:— 


Diespeker & Co., Ltd., 57-60, Holborn: 
viaduct, H.C. : 


TEE: BUYILBDER: 


LONDON.—For supply of valye grids and valves at 

the Abbey pumping-station, for the London 

County Council : 
Ashton, Frost, & Co., Ltd. 
Hunter & English, Ltd 
Clayton, Goodfellow, & Co., Ltd. 


PONTEFRACT.—For 
Hotel, stables, ete., 


. £1,988 00 
7118 0 
112 46 


erection of the Crosske 
for Messrs. Beverly Bros. Messr 


Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract. Quan: 
tities by architects :— 
Brick and Stone Work ; W. Horner, Ponte- 

Gin EE aware ea re eee £1,365 10 0 
Joiners: D. Jackson & Son, Pontefract* 331 10 0 
Plumber and Glazier: W. H. Keighley, 

Pontefract* 0 
Plasterer: T. W. 0 
Slater: W. P. Allinson, Castleford" 0 


SHERBORNE.—Fo ‘or erection of new head quarters 
in Acreman-street, for the Territorial Force Association 
for the County of Dor: Mr. F. T. Maltby, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., a ae oat surveyor, Dorchester :— 


H, Gillingham £2,490 0 0) F. R. Bartlett £1,934 0 0 
Testy & Baker 2,362 1110 Guppy & Son 1,900 0 0 
Burt & Vick. H. Moore & 
Pittard & So Son, _Sher- 
F, Merrick & Dorne*.....se.. 1,735 0 0 


Son .. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For renovations and improve- 
ments to various schools, for the Walthamstow Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Mr. H. Prosser, M.S.A., Architect to 
the Committee : 
liam Mo 


8 School: 


W 
S. Blow, Ltd.. 


1 
A. G. Barton, Walthamstow* ... 0 
Coppermill-road Schools. 
A. G. Barton ...... £46 00]J..& J. Dean, 
Webb & Co. 438 0.0]. “Walthamstow* £285 0 0 
S. Blow, Ltd. 0". 309 9 3 
Wood-street Schoois. 
S. Blow, Ltd. 13 4] A. J. Wick £154 0 
A. G. Barton 00| Webb & Co. . 149 0 
ands , 00|J. F. Penn, Wal 
DW Tica 175 00] thamstow®......... 1805 
J. & J. Dean 160 00 
‘Set yn-avenue Schools. 
A. G. Barton A. J. Wick. £104 8 
D. W. Lucas J. F. Randall 99 5 
Webb & Co. J. FE, Penn, Tot- 
F. E. McBride tenham*.......c.... 
a Schools. 
Webb & Co. J. & J. Dean. 
A. G. Barton |. San 
J. F. Randall ham* 
St. George's Schools. 
A. G. Barton 00 
J. Sands, Walthamstow 10 0 
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Heating. 
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Ham Hill Ston 
Doultin= Ston 
Portiand Ston 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone @ 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and @,f 
The Doulting Stone Go,). 


Norton, Stoke- under Hag Son 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A W 
16, “Craven-s alee Strand, 


——— i __ 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Met 
Asphalte Co, (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 4 
E.C.—The best and cheapest material 
courses, railway arches, warehouse 
;, stables, cow-sheds and milk-ro 
tun-rooms, and terraces. Asp 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 'T.1y, 36! 
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Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
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“I KNOW OF BUT ONE 


HE practice of the Renais- 
sance was such that it often 
seems there was but one 
art, and that artists, from 
their general training, 

mselves competent to work at 

ainting, sculpture, and architec- 
is quite apart from the posses- 
nius. For not only were great 
le to use this triple expression 
mut innumerable less talented 

. The system which taught 

eir craft—their apprenticeship 

wkshop or bottega, where all 
activity prevailed—may have 


onsible for this to some extent: ‘ 


t was of equal importance was 
ude of life towards art; it con- 
demanded something of it. Its | 
he various and 
nalia of life, all had to be 
by its golden hand. All things 
d and household use, drinking- 
mbries, instruments of music,” no 
detail of domestic or religious 
but became the sufficient work 
tist, and as such was always fair 
n. It filled ‘‘ the common ways 
h the reflection of some far-off 
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Art was, in fact, not a 
thing apart from the manifold activities 
of life, but the crown and head of them. 

The distinction, as we know it, between 
the beautiful and merely useful did not 
exist. And although, in their lives, it 
may seem to us that the exuberance of 
passion and joy sometimes overflowed 
into excesses, yet, on the whole, it was 
buoyant and beautiful. It was, indeed, 
as if life itself, in its labyrinthic course, 
was inspired by art to natural and joyous 
issues. The many activities of poe 
and art, of religion and philosophy, had 
in the XVth century in Italy a common 
starting-point, a common course to run, 
and this oneness of aim gives a peculiar 

¢ character to the age. A new world was 

} shown to men who found it a fair and 
wondrous place in which it was well to 
live. It was like the coming of dawn— 
the still grey silence of the end of night, 
the fleeting stars, the hushed expectancy, 
and then the rapturous breaking into 
song of all nature at the advent of the 
sun. Such, it seems to us, was the 
Renaissance which culminated in the 
middle of the XVIth century. 

The tendency of the age, that there 


ART.” 


was but one art, is exemplified by several 
great; men—by Leonardo, whose insati- 
able curiosity led his spirit into the mazed 
bypaths of experiment, but still better 
by Michelangelo, whose strength was 
greater, if his curiosi iy was less, than the 
other. For one brief moment these two 
men, the greatest of their time, appear 
in competition. When Michelangelo had 
finished his “ David” in 1504 he was 
given a commission to prepare a cartoon to 
place in the Palazzo Vecchio on a wall 
opposite that already apportioned to 
Leonardo, whose famous design, the 
“ Fight for a Standard,” was already in 
preparation. Michelangelo chose for his 
subject an episode from the war with 
Pisa, when a band of Florentines were 
surprised bathing in the Arno, by Sir 
John Hawkwood. The subject ‘supplied 
he artist with the motif he loved—nude 
figures of men in the varied attitudes 
expressive of haste and surprise. Both 
cartoons have perished, but they can 
never have seriously been in competition 
with one another; for each summed up 
an epoch. Both were personalities of 
commanding stature. Michelangelo, how- 
ever, seems ‘to stand more apart from the 
Q 
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current of life. He appears a solitary may be neglected. Art itself, however, of residence would seem to haye 
brooding figure, like his own “ Moses.”? does not suffer—in Stevens’s case it was some eclipse. Hven in these 
But better than any other artist he gave quite the reverse. It should be possible, days the prestige of vast wealthal 
to his art this threefold expression in however, to adopt a middle course which not add to the amenities of a qe 
works which can never be surpassed. In would still be for the good of art, and neighbourhood. Shops in PB 
the Sistine Chapel he painted a vault which would at the same time advance notwithstanding, would have ] 
that is at once painting, sculpture, and the reputation of the artist. ill-advised scheme, and we are 
architecture. The Chapel of the Medici The old system of the Italian bottega see that it has been aband oned, 
shows architecture and sculpture wedded is no longer possible. This is our are plenty of streets and sites 
as they have never been since the days of undoubted loss ; for in these, workshops immediate neighbourhood whi 
Pericles, and at last he was permitted to were continued from generation to genera- much more suitable for using 
build his dome of St. Peter’s among the tion, a tradition in a state of growth poses. The Grosvenor Estate 
clouds, Lorenzo Bernini, a century later, or increase. The numerous legends of to give 60,0001. for public impro 
practised architecture, painting, and pupils surpassing their masters simply at Marble Arch, which will ing 
sculpture. He was called the Michel- mean; that technique had moved on a _ particular corner of Oxford-str 
angelo of his century, and Ruskin joined step. ‘To-day it may be said that all Park-lane which was in danger, 
them together in a common ridicule to technical methods are fixed, there is street will now be widened ; at th 
make anepigram. Bernini still isso little growth in them no more ; they can be by 16 ft., and Park-lane, at i 
considered that the English biographical learnt tines any cleverstudent. But, end, by 10 ft., the junction of 
dictionaries do not even mention ee unfortunately, they are scarcely taught, thoroughfares being rounded of 
It was he, it will be remembered, who and the student has to move in a welter additional 27 ft. being thrown: 
gave Wren a glimpse of his plans for t re until he discovers his trade for himself. public thoroughfare. ‘The actua 
Louvre. Why Ruskin’s slight should The old system gave a perfect training the land ceded by the Grosvenor 
have been allowed to obscure the in mere w orkmanship. NS aD, LOO sduitb, This is 
undoubted talents of this great artist is Besides a profound knowledgeof hisown siderable gift, and we are quite 
exceedingly strange ; for no man, if we particular craft, the artist should under- to share in the expression of g 
except Wren, has been able to give a stand the scope of the various expres- which Mr. F. W. Speaight, in th 
character to a city as he has done. The sions of art. Hasel-painting may stand printed on page 142, considers to 
scale of Rome, as we see it to-day, is apart, but decorative painting, sculpture, to the donors. We are even 
really that of Bernini, not of Ancient and architecture cannot; they touch one inclined to include in that expre 
Rome, as is so often imagined. And to another at so many points, their orbits gratitude Mr. Speaight himself, 
condemn him because of his leaning to cross and recross, so that a mutual under- not often that a member of the 
the “ Barocco” is to make him responsib e standing is essential to their health. shows so much public spirit an 
for the tendencies of his age. Butif one Architecture, indeed, if she is to remain prise as Mr. Speaight manifeste 
will, calmly and without prejudice, study the Mistress Art, must know intimately seven years ago, when the agita 
the work of this period, he will-find much her fair handmaidens—- painting and the improvement at the Marbl 
that is stately and noble, that the sculpture. Whether they will ever dwell first began to arouse the attentio) 
“florid effloresence” had little in together in one fair mansion as they did man in the street. Mr. Speaig 
common with the gigantic measure of in “the age of Phideas, and in the XVth in the forefront of that agitatic 
Bernini. He built al ars, tombs, and and XVIth centuries, lies entirely with devised schemes for the consider, 
palaces in a great style of design. artists. If they accept the larger issues the public authorities, and he 
Bernini, in his life, was treated in of art as a part of life they can ‘disregard neither his energy nor his pocketit 
princely style, popes and kings vying none of its manifestations, but must effect to his ideas. In the sum 
with one another to obtain his services. cherish and understand them. For V’é 1905 we commented on a pamphle 
Besides his many architectural works, he wn arte sola, which with paint and marble proposed improvement. which ] 
produced an innumerable number of and:stone builds up beautiful conceptions then recently issued, illustrated by 
statues, busts, and paintings. He also of the earth and the divine form of man— and perspective drawing by Mr 
wrote. for the theatre. Indeed, his and, in architecture, the most impersonal Davison. The scheme, which ha 
energy was such that no form of in its expression, raises out of the quarry, been largely carried into effect, anc 
activity came amiss to him. as if by some magic music, ordered and no doubt will now be comple 
Since then art has been so much sub- harmonious piles, eternal as the impas- full, propounded the forming of 2 
divided that it is difficult for an individual sive hills. One spirit presides over their semicircular place and leaving tl 
to combine in himself the technique birth—painting » Sculpture, and architec- in its present isolated position, 
necessary for the practice of a threefold ture—and gives them a beauty beyond arguments were brought against 


expression of art. In architecture, for that of the world. the arch as a solitary feature 
example, the exigencies of planning are Sa ia plan; and, curiously enough, a 
so complicated that it almost becomes FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS AT very time the authorities in Par 
a separate branch of art or science, an THE MARBLE ARCH becoming disturbed about the 


grandeur of Fontaine and Pereie 
[HE mere’ idea of shops in de Triomphe du Carrousel, eree 
Park-lane strikes, as it were, Napoleon in the Tuileries Gardens 
at the roots of British respect- French authorities proposed com 


many other considerations make i 
increasingly difficult to do other than 
specialise. 

But what is necessary for the health 


of art is a mutual understanding of its ability. Park-lane is, or rather up the arch with balustrades ; but 
various branches. Alfred Stevens was was, considered the sacrosanct dwelling- as our observation goes when we k 
the last great artist who pO ee place of all who are most blue in blood the arch, in the spring of the preser 
practise the triple expression of art a and faultless in lineage. We wonder this has not been done. But wi 


who achieved notable work in every one. how such a rumour would have been leave the arch so itary ? It agree 
When he entered the competition for received a generation or so ago, by historical precedent; the tit 
the Wellington Memorial he chose for Thackeray’s world of Vanity Tie. for arches of the Romans were, we | 
his motto, ‘‘ I know of but one art,” a instance? You can picture the uplifted inyariably allocated to individu 
paraphrase of the V’é un arte sola of hands, the shocked looks, and almost onely. sit and just as the 1 
Michelangelo. Unfortunately, he was hear the outery of Mayfair that the Carrousel was a copy of the A 
adequately employed in none, and world was going rapidly to the dogs. Severus, so John Nash, the designe 
nothing is more tragic than to examine a On the present occasion the removal Marble Arch, derived his inspiratio 
collection of his sketches, which are of an inn parlour from a country town the Arch of Constantine. Bt 
invariably for something never-carried would seem to have caused more emotion. Marble Arch in its original posi 
out. Yet we suppose his Wellington It was not even reported that an front of the chief entrance to Bueki 
Memorial is the finest monument in American had bought the threatened Palace was not a triumphal arch 
England, and his few designs which were site and presented it to the nation. The commemorative sense that the _ 
carried. out possess a rare quality of truth is that the glory of Park-lane is arches were, although, as it was 1 
beauty. But there is that against this passing. Since gold was disccvered in carry the royal banner, we may § 
practice of universality—that the artist South Africa the thoroughfare as a place that it more or less expressed th 
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spol. 


It was removed from its 


(ition in 1851, as it was not 
i| the design for building the 
«of Buckingham Palace. As 


‘as designed by Nash, and as 


i)s reliefs were modelled by 
j,0t to speak of its cost, which 
#)., and the almost unsuspected 


48 material is marble 


rom the 


Carrara), it is perhaps entitled 
spectful artistic consideration 


jnlly receives. 


Its metal gates, 


jid cast by James Parker, are 


j/some attention. 


.mprovement at the Marble 
#ot been received with complete 


ya wsthetic grounds, 
jbt that the change 


there can 
has been 


the better; it has certainly 


ywhat town-planners call the 
\” of the site, and to our 


itive feature. As a 
tration of traffic the 
ycompare favourably 


e arch has gained enormously 


means for 
improve- 
with that 


Jetropolition readjustment for 


lyurpose of recent times 


ithe alteration this 


fost congested cross- 


London. 


irable. 
# corner 


_ NOTES. 


i 
} SINCE 
cts 


publish 


stand that an 
for architects’ 


mbers of all 


y was based upon 
to be insufficient 
but if these 


employed by them 
advantages of such 


1 prove a great Success and 


ficial to all 
tects’ and 
an be no doubt 


those 


numbers, the additional benefits 
than those offered 
ties which admit members o: 


le greater 


grades, prof 


ons, 


tatulate the Architectura 


n their enterprise. 


lew 
i expert 
pointed to 


lent of India respect 


There is now no 
jraffic more speedily negotiable. 
jot of time and nervous worry 
ng the course of the year to the 
who daily use the r 
The absorption of the 

of Park-lane in the 
jheme will assist in giving the 
ih of completeness which was 
ithe first instance by those who 


article in our last i 
Act, this subject we 


three bo 
ombined membership is close 
1 thousand) act together, anc 
mbers unite in pointing out to 


surveyors’ offices. 


Pre- 
was one 
thorough- 


‘oute must 


ing he 
sue on 
under- 
Approved 


assistants is 
Imed at the suggestion of the 
ral Association, who are in 
ration with the Royal Institute 
. Architects and the Surveyors’ 
n with a view to circularising 
three bodies 
ely. Our only doubt at the 
titing as to the success of such 


what we 
numerica 
ies 


the un- 
a society, 


employed 


that, given 


and trades. 
Asso- 


We understand that the 
committee  ap- 
adyise the 


ing the site 


‘plans for the new Delhi has 
ed the position of the site and 


tal idea of the plan. 


The most 


Bins ioe ings UY Aol Lic kd 


important feature of the new city, we 
are told, will be Government House and 
its precincts, to be designed by Mr. HE. L. 
Lutyens, which will face a wide avenue 
forming a vista, terminated by the Jamma 
Musjid ; so connecting the old with the 
new. The native Moghul style of archi- 
tecture not having been considered suit- 
able, it is proposed to erect the new 
buildings after European Renaissance 
models, modified to suit the peculiar 
climatic conditions of the country. An 
open space of parkland, some 1,000 yds. 
wide, will be left between the old cities 
and the new. The committee, we learn, 
will return to India in December, by 
which time a beginning can be made with 
building operations. The main con- 
necting avenue will be begun as soon as 
possible after the rains, which in this 
district céase in September. Consider- 
ing the great importance of this scheme, 
and its high political and Imperial sig- 
nificance, it would be most interesting 
if the plans could be published before the 
work is actually carried out. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE’S 
recent speech in the 
House of Lords, and the 
ill later pronouncement of Mr.. Bonar 
aw at Blenheim, commits the 
Unionist Party to a policy of legislation 
on behalf of the small landed proprietor 
which has already been inaugurated by 
reir political opponents. The effect of 
uis policy will have considerable influ- 
ence on the practice of architecture. 
According to Mr. Bonar Law, the 
Jnionist Party p 10 give the 
small holders the y and pride 
of ownership.” The breaking-up of large 
anded estates has for some time been 
in progress. The change, therefore, 
which is being effected will ultimately 
argely change the character of building 
operations. in rural districts. This 
opening up of the land and large addition 
to the number of small proprietors, not 
o speak of the general increase of the 
tural population, will no doubt give a 
considerable impetus. to building in 


The Small 


Landowner. 


ee 


places where building hitherto has been 
he last thing contemplated. A multi- 
ude of farms-and cognate buildings 


will take the place of solitary manor- 
houses and large residences. We are 
not, however, inclined to view this 
change with the dismay with which i 
is regarded by architects whose practice 
1as been chiefly concerned with the 
atter type of building. The conditions 
of life are rapidly altering ; both politica 
arties are committed to policies which 
end in a socialistic direction, but (anc 
this fact ought to be kept in view) not 
more so than our continental neighbours. 
Whatever oug personal feeling may be, 
it were folly not to realise what appears 
to be the Zeitgeist, a world movemen 
that is in progress, and not to accept 
it seriously. If the change contem- 
plated by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Bonar Law is successful in its effect, 
communities of varying size and im- 
portance will occupy spaces which are 
at present practically without popu- 
lation. The creation of architecture, 
both civic and private, will necessarily 
follow in the steps of any such develop- 
ment. And it need not be feared that 
the rich will remain without their dwelling- 
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places. A change in the mode of life of 
the rich may also involve a change in the 
type of building which they inhabit, but, 
in any case, it will bring ito operation 
the skill and art of the architect. 


THE 
The Fatal Fire Fai 


in Moor-lane. 


regrettable fire on 
evening of Tuesday, 
July 23, resulting in the 

death of eight poor girls engaged on the 
top floor of a factory and warehouse, 
calls attention to the necessity for the 
greatest precautions to ensure safety 
from fire in workshops and other places 
where materials of an especially inflam- 
mable nature are in daily use. With allour 
existing regulations, official inspections, 
and appliances for the prevention and 
extinction of fire it seems almost incred- 
ible that such a catastrophe should have 
occurred, but we think it best to defer 
our comments upon this particular 
building and the disaster which befel it 
until the Coroner’s inquiry, now being 
held, is concluded. In our next issue we 
hope to give the conclusions arrived at 
independently, after an inspection of the 
premises made shortly after the fire under 
the courteous guidance of Lieut.-Colonel 
Fox, the Chief Officer of the London 
Salvage Corps. 


ay 


AD 1834 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 


Tuer Preliminary Examination, qualifying 
for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was 
held in London and tho provincial centres 
indicated below on June 10 and 11. Of the 
171 candidates admitted, 49 were exempted 


from sitting, and the remaining 122 examined, 
with the following results :— 

Number Rele- 

amined. Passed. gated. 
Waylon eenooons 64 39 25 
Birmingham, 7 4 3 
Cardilf 8 3 5 
Glasgow 6 6 0 
Leeds 12 11 1 
Manchi 20 15 5 
Newcastle 5 3 2 
81 41 


The passed candidates, with those exempted, 


making a total of 130, 


J, Addison, Aberdeen 

GD. P. Allen, Cam- 
bridge 

J.B. Armstrong, Edin- 
burgh : 

L. J. Ashby, Notting- 
ham 

M. A. Atalla, London 

A. Bagshaw, New 
Cross 


P. W. Barnett, Horn- 


sey 
P. Batstone, Lee 
Pe 2 Beirnstein, 
Kensington 
G. G. Bennett, Streat- 
ham 
A. Benson, Alder- 
shot 
F. G. Bethel, Douglas 
C._C._ Bethell, Bush 
Hill Park 
J. R. Blake, Malvern 
T. M. Bridge, Man- 
chester 
J. B. Brown, Southsea 


as follow 


C. 8. T. Calder, Edin- 
burgh "i 
R.. W._G. Card, Bir- 

mingham 
B. P, Carter; St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea 
Me é Chapman, 
Sanderstead 


H. Chardin, Wood- 
ford Green 


EK. E. Clamp, New 
Cross 

G. G. Clark, Seaton 
Carew 

G. R. Cottingham, 
Plumstead 


_E. _ Cruickshank, 
igh Barnet 

D.C. Cunnell, Nor- 
wich 

M. N. Das, Rochester 

D: De, London 

B. Dé Kelsby, Stock- 
por 


t 
D. C. L. Derry, Hamp- 
stead 
C2 
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W. Dougill, Bradford 

N. W. Dransfield, 
Huddersfield 

Wi pA Duncan, Knuts- 

p! A. Durlacher, Lon- 
don 

C. R. Edwards, Hale 

F T Elliott, Pimlico 

S. R. Ewens, Birming- 
ham 

L. 8. Ford, Cobham 
hE. Ford, Peckham 


B. Tt Francis, 
‘Austell 

D. H. Francis, Merthyr 
Tydfil a 
T. O. Fraser, Kentish 
Town 

f. G. E. Gardiner, 
Bath 

P. T. Garner, South- 
end-on-Sea 

D. S. Glover, Wands- 
worth 


F. E, Gooder, Welling- 
ton, N.Z. 

Goodwin, 

New- 

Lost- 


South 


Cricklewood 
Gordon, 
“townards 
H, Green, 
withiel 
W: felshreo7y 
“Shield 
H. G. Hart, Dover 


EGS Helliwell, Man- 
cheste: 

PAWNS "Hewitt, Great 
Yarmouth 

C._P. Hodson, Bowes 
Park 

A. IF. Hooper, Becken- 
ham 

S. 1. Hosain, Man- 
cheer 


a. Howell, Bolsover 

F %. Howels, Hamp- 
stead 

JG. Hughes, Mold 

A. J. A. Illingworth, 
Liscard 

R. Jackson, Scar- 
borough 

W. Jackson, Reading 

di Dart- 


Man- 


. H Jennings, 
mouth Park-hill 
le Kassem, 
chester 
. L Keith, 
stea 
K, Kinna, Manchester 
. Knight, West 
Brideford 
J Lawson, Dun- 
fonnling 
E. G, S. Leadam, Lon- 


don 
S. Lee, Hull 
ae Bes EH. Llewellyn, 
rdift 
BE. G. Mackereth, 
Pennybridge 
de M. McLean, 


Hamp- 


Paisley 
Matgerison, 

iene 

J. P. Martin, London 

H. Matthews, Stoke- 
on-Trent 

T. W. V. May, Stroud 
Green 

A. Maynard, Man- 
chester 


J. B. 


Leicester 


Melhuish, 


M. Middleton, Toot- 
ing 


iller, Finchley 
rris, Nelson 
Se MulliNS, Hamp- 


stead 

¥F. H. Newrick, 
derlan 

Tis 185; 
_ port, 
.. C. G.~ Osborne, 
Bournemouth 

2 Owen, Orford 

F. © Papworth, March 

HH. F. Paterson, Shet- 
field 

N. R. Paxton, Paisley 
. G. Phippen, Clifton 

Picton, New 


Bos Pullan, 

gate Soe: 
A. EF. Purvis, London 
F. Rahman, Liverpool 


Sun- 


Nixon, Stock- 


Harro- 


A. A. Rayson, Hamp- 
stead 
Ww. J. esd Blaydon- 
on-'yn 

iieiaeon! Market 
Weighton 


Roberts, Bangor 

W.. L. Roberts, Bred- 
bury. 

D. Robertson, Glasgow 

R. Robertson, Calder- 
cruix 

QO. A. Roff, Cambridge 

CLL. G. J. Schumann, 
Highgate 

L. H. Shattock, Wim- 
bledon 

F, L. Shaw, Hull 

M. Shewin, London 

G. Shields, Bradford 

C. W. Smith, Cam- 
bridge 
. S, Soorma, Liver- 


poo 
A. 'T. Spence, Clapham 


J. A. Steedman, Edin- 
burgh 

PR. E. Stephens, Pen- 
zance 2 ? 
C. Stuart, jun., Kirk- 
caldy 


T. Tanner, Cardiff 
W. ‘Tattershall, 
_ Hale 


Ss. 

E. 

©. Taylor, Dronfield 

H. HE. Todd, Clifton 

5. Uhrmacher, Dalston 

W. E. Valder, Croydon 

RG. Vergette, Swan- 
sea 

W. CG. 


don 


Von Berg, Croy- 


. . J, Wakerley, 
Leicester 
F. H. Waple, Stroud 
Green 
J. P. Ward, Belfast 
J. G. Warwick, Peter- 
borough 
l pevaliers: Pen- 
zanc 


J. A. Micodzate! Rams- 
gate 

F_P. M. Woodhouse, 
Wimbledon 

W. W. Young, Ar- 
broath 


The Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, 
istration as Student R.1.B 


qualifying 
, was held in 


London and the. undermentioned provincial 


centres on June 10, 11, 13 and 14. 
sandidates were examined, 
results :— 


and nineteen 
the following 


Centre 
London 


Manche: 


Newea 


The passed candidates 
in order of merit as placed 


names being ¢ 


One hundred 
with 


Number Rele- 


Examined. Passed. gated. 


EE) UE ER 


a Teas, Cardiff J, R, Edwards, Bristol 


é I. Woodhouse, K. Edwards, Tor- 
uaaiborsues quay : 
We J. Knight, § Fernyhough, jun., 
A. ©. Kersey, St. ” Handforth 
Beolings . T. Goodwin, Black- 
A. BF. Purvis, London heath. 


R. C. Arnold, Ilford G. H. N. Inman, Lon- 


A. P. Stoner, North- don 
ampton F. J Maynard, Leyton- 
E. Child, Hamp- stone 


e 
A. Mitchell, 


stead . London 
®. Skelding, Bristol P. G. Mosse, Straw- 
L. A, Elsworth, Leeds berry Hill 
A. Nisbet, Portobello CC. G. Ripley, London 
Me Roe ‘London H. Smith, Rawtenstall 
R. Barry, West- Be @ Soper, Brockley 
ee Sparrow, 
H. J. Birnstingl, Ken- , Leamington 
sington J Stevens, London 
C.K. Blyth, Canon- my B. Stott, Liverpool 
bury. JC. Swallow, Letch- 


Ne & Aaah London. worth 


e, London F. Tranmer, Harrogate 
X Crossland, C. H Wright, Ayles 
Sutton-in-Ashfield bury 
The fellowing table shows the number of 
failures in each subject of the Intermediate 
Examination :— 
it, e Architecture 
II. } al Architecture 
anIe ance Architecture 


IV. f Architecture ... 

Viel cal Construction 
VI. iptive Geometry .. 
VII. / 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, poss 

certificates required under the regulations, 

were exempted from sitting for the Intermediate 

Examination and have been registered as 
Students, viz :— 


A. 5. G. Butler, Ken- L. D Martyn, Stock- 
sington well 

B. P Gaymer, London G.M. Mayhew, Hitchin 

J. RB. McKay, Edin- D. Robertson, Glasgow 
burgh 3. W. Rogers, Putney 


M. Shewin, London 


The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examination, quali- 
fying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., 
was held in London from June 20 to 28. Of the 
118 candidates examined, 46 passod, and the 
remaining 72 were relegated in various subjects. 

The passed candidates are as follows 


[AUGUST 2, I 


|, History of Anehitecty 
hand D. a 


V. Theoretical Canstrasione Messi 
Garbutt and H. Newton 

VI. Descriptive Geometry: Mesers 
Barrow and Alan H. Munby. 

VII. Applied Construction: Messrs 


Ashbridge and W. R. Davidge. 


Frnat anp Spectan Examryanto) 
I. Design: Messrs. Harry Redfern 4 
Rickards. 
II. Principles of Architecture : Messy 
Spooner, C. Harrison Townsend, am 
Troup. 


roperties of Building Metemgy 


H.D. rles- Wood and A, H. 
Iv. Ar 
Health 
White, 
Specifications and Estimating: 


Mut. Garbutt and Edward Greenop, 
VI. Construction—Foundations : Mess 
Conder and W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
VII. Construetion in Iron and Steel 
Sua Ashbridge, Bernard Dicksee, a 
. Solomon, 


Proble 


The Final Examination : 
Design. 

The Board of Architectural Edueai 
approved the di submitted by th 
mentioned below who are qualifyin, 
Final Examination :— 

Subject I. (b).—A Terrace of rh 

Mr. K. Glover. 

Subject IT. (a).—A Monument to an 
—Mr. K. Glover. 

Subject IIT. (a).—A Detached Ball 
iat Country House.—Messrs. E. By 
Bradshaw, R. S. Dixon, 
Oke. T w Lawrence, R. A. Bar 

Subj t ITI.- (b).—A Landing 


tage t 


or Lake, with a Restaurant.—M 
Lidbetter, E. Prestwich, W. H. @ 
R. W. Walter, W. E. Woodin. 

The designs of Messrs. K. Glove 


Charlewood, and C. J. K. Clark in Su 
have also been approved. 


Newly-elected Licentiates. 

At the Council Meeting of June 
following candidates were elected Li 
R.I.B.A. in accordance with the proj 


A. G. W. Allen, Round- F. E Openshaw, Ox- 

hay ford 
H. J. Axten, Hornsey W. S. Owen, Hamp- 
T. P. Bansor, Wake- stead 

field we gE Hamp- 
F, oR. Barry, jun., 

chmond T ‘e Popa: Stamford 

T. P. Bennett, Kilburn Brook 

3. K, Bhedwar, London W_ S. Putwain, Peck- 


A. Booth, Barnsley 

G. B. Bridgman, Khar- 
toum 

H. J. Brownlee, London 

J. A. Cheston, Sutton 

A. Cooper, Slough 

K. Dalgliesh, London 

C. G. Evans, Neath 

O. Gaunt, Hitchin 

T. G. Gilmour, Glas- 
gow 

Bo Goldstraw, Hanley 

. Green, ‘Sheffield 
of jdarvey, North- 


Pp. i, neared) Bexley 

E. H. Honeyburne, 
Southport 

2. J. Hughes, Llanfair- 
fechan 

T. EF Ingram, London 

J. W. Kay, Edinburgh 

J. R. Maugham, New- 


82 42 40 castle-on-Tyne 

5 4 u F.W Moore, Keighley 
4 Oy 2 R._G. Muir, Gerrards 
8 4 4 Cross 

15 4 Il The following table 
5 2 3 failures in each subject 
= tion: 

119 58 61 


are as follows, their 


by the Board of Examiners :— 


W. EB. Foale, London 
J. oe ‘Rogers, London 


RS. Wilshere, Fins- 
bury Park 

G. Shufrey, Baling 

A: Kaltenbach, 


ae 
H, E. Rolley, Kensing- 


ton 

in ag ie Toye, Wood 

wo Alloa, Glasgow 

§: Rubery, Wolver- 

hampton 
IBy Atchison, 

Red- 


Lon- 


Kensington 
A. L. Martyn, 
roth 

A. L. Horsburgh, 
don 


J. Macpherson, Not- 
tingham 

..J. Durnford, Ken- 
sing 
i £Qjq Eompson, Shef- 


S. J. H. Prynne, Ken- 
sington. 
. M. Parkes, North- 


wich 
‘itil, East- 
bourne 
C. Farrer, London 
G_ H. Gray, North 
Shields 
W. V. Lawton, Knares- 
borough 
P. Whitehead, Alnwick 
D,__ E._ Cruickshank, 
High Barnet 


Foster, 


T. Design 


ham 
R. G. Roberts, 
field 
J. ©. Robinson, Moseley 
S. P. Schooling, Enfield 
E. W. B. Scott, Fins- 
bury Park 
W. Scott-Moncrieft, 
London 
T. R Somerford, Brix- 


on. 
W. R. Spurr, Ossett 
R. Stokoe, Sunderland 
E. J Sutcliffe, ‘Hebden 
Bridge 

V. R. Talvalker, Kil- 


Shef- 


Topham, 


pes ames Fulham 

Webb, London 

G_ Whincop, Stoke 
Newington 

L. _E. Williams, Ken- 
sington 


ae 
bt 


shows the number of 
of the Final Examina- 


Il. The Principles of Architecture 20 
III. Building Materials 29) 
IV. Principles of Hygiene 89 


V. Specifications . 
VI. 


AYU 


e 


etc. 


The Hon. Examiners, 
19 


Construction — Foundatior 


Construction—Iron 


27 


39 


and 


Steel 


54 


June Examinations, 


12. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


VII, Freehand Drawi 
Downing. 

INTERMEDIATE 

I. Classic Architecture : 

Henderson and John A, 


Mr. H. P. Burke 


EXAmINartIon, 


Messrs. 
Marshall. 


Arthur E, 


II. Mediwval Architecture: Messrs, C, Wontner 


Smith and P. 


Tanner, 


Leslie Waterhouse. 
Renaissance Architecture : 


Messrs, Henry 


jun., and Arthur T. Bolton. 


By-law 12 :— 


We J. Abr, Ottawa, H. A. Coldma 
, Ontario Ewes ( 
B. Adams Wellington 

b: i ‘Allan, Dundee —- W. V.. Cook, fi 

a 0. Allan, Aber S$. N. Cooke, 
deen ham 

E.G Allen G. J Corblet 

F.E G. Badger, Liver- J. Cossar, | 
pool N. . Cowin, | 

H J. Baigent E. Gratney, ’ 

‘on-yne 


We Baillie, Glasgow 

3 aker, Aldershot 
] Glasgow 
E.G Becker, Liverpool 


C. Crawford, 
ston, Lanarh 
J. W. Crawfore 


H. M. Barker, Van- _ Columbia 
couver, B.C. W. F. Cromb 
W. H. Barton fries 
D. W. Baxter, Dundee A. G Cross, L 
W.A Baynes, Hanley A; F, Cutler 
A.L Belcher We S Dakers 
G. beil, Newcastle-on- *. Daniel, 
Tyne Po pean 
A. By Bembridge T. Danie! 
L: B, Bethell toon, Canad: 
W. i Bishop, Mother- g Davidson, I 
wel b 
A. B. ‘Black, Adelaide ve 


W. A. M. Blackett, Mel- 
bourne 
Blackshaw, 


ort 
. W. Bladen, 


Stock- 
Gold 


Wl 


"Dyer I 


“Manchester_ 


ds P. Edward 


Bond, Norwich 
M. Botting J. Hit 
P. R. Bradford " Black ( 
nam 


KE. H Bray 

O, A. Bridges, Bognor 
Wis =. Bright, 

AE. Brooks, Brisbane 
J. Brown, Stranraer 

T. Brown, Liverpool 
Browne, Cal- 


E, H. Evans 

W. Evans 

L. Falconer. 
Oban 
. C, Fare 

‘aunch, 


cutta <. Feams 
H. Le C. Browning ; 
H. Burgess, Brighton W,,,_ Peneuson 
S.E, Burgess, Middles- j, Canada 

brough I. M. Field 
E_W Burnett, Colwyn “mouth 

ay V. 
RB. W. Caldwell, Glas Wj, ¢dimae 

gow i 

#3 Gammack, Liver. A 4; Sua 


poo 
Jz, 5, Campbell, Govan Jebsinnesbu 
H. Cane H. i. Flowers 
B. Cannon Te ke Boome, 
F! R. Chalmers 4 SP ae 
Fy, Chapman, Shef- “ior “o.N8. 
field : 
CW. Christian, Lei- R, A. Fordhay 
cester W. A. Forsdil 


W. Clark, Dundee 
F. W. Cockle 


field 
G. Foster 


i 2, 1912] 
joster, Sea- J. Maci i 
J Mackintosh: Edin- 
fF, Ontario, _ burgh 


jree man, 

Galbraith, 

ie, Belfast 
er 

jepy, Mon- 
fk,  Staly- 

fourock 


a 
tttingham 
Yew South 


ing, Liiver- 


fan, Khar- 


i PAdelaide 
son 

‘in 

} Goulding, 
jton 
janyrigs | 
on, Gains- 


ristol 
| Felling-on- 


ilton, Glas- 
edie, Edin- 
‘Cardiff 

es, Penarth 


rt, Christ- 
Z 


, Glossop 
jon, Leven, 


ey, Maiden- 
m, Wigan 

azell, Not- 
, Johannes- 


y, Andover 


Brecon 
der, Johan- 


,» Alberta 
loets, South 


ofman, Pre- 


rth 


ollingworth, 


_ Derby 

, Bournville 
i, Rangoon 
unter, Man- 


Paignton 
orth, Brad- 


1an 
kson, Edin- 
eckson, Lan- 


n, Liverpool 
mson, jun., 
h 


vad Van- 
ones, Cape 


mes, York 
ones, Leek 


pp, Temple- 


, Manchester 
‘6 Burnley 


, Lewes 
ag, Toronto, 


y, Liverpool 
ain 

ie, Glasgow 
atham, Bir- 
L 

$ 

hy 

Betekone 
Lewis, Aber- 
is 

ood. 

a Mid- 
Coll, Bolton 
eCubbin, Jo- 
arg 

mald, Inver- 


overn, Liver- 


acritchie, Inyer- 


hn 
A. J Madgin 

J. Manuel, Col Bay 
Durham 
all, Edin- 


. Montreal 
D. Masters, Don- 


A. KR. Meldrum, Aber- 
deen. 

C, Meston 

iller, Glasgow 

H. H. Mitchell 
Mitchell 

oney, Glasgow 
a E Moore, Middles- 
brough 


. Morris, Reading 
J. Mules, Rosyth, 


‘A. Nash 

DB: Nathan 

CH R. Naylor, Not- 
tingham 

F. W._ Newby, 
Shields 

T. Newell 

W. Newlands, Kil- 
marnock 

. Newton 


South 


Nicholls, Msdras 
Nicholson, 


, Welling- 


Non Colchester 
6 Oliver, Hu 
G. M. Page 
W. M. Page, Welling- 
ton. N.Z. 
F. M. Palmer, jun., 
Burton-on-Trent 
¥ Parsons, Bir- 
1am 
Fe e, Manchester 
N. F. Pearce, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta 
J. Percival, Manchester 
J. Phillips, Wakefield 
J. £, Pluck, Colchester 
. Prairie, Montreal 
A. G. Prentice, 
O KE > Prescott, 
aaa 


Prestwica, 
Leigh, Lancs 

H. D. Pritchett, Dar- 
lington 

T. S. Purdie 

G A. Pyott, Duinaee 

W. Rankin, New York 

"Richardson, 


ull 
Inver- 


Shrewsbury 

0 Riddle, H 
C. H. Roberts, 

cargill, N.Z. 
D. W. Robertson, Edin- 


. , Hastings 

A. J Rowley, Canada 

A. EF Royds 

Rushton 

C. T Ruthin, Swansea 

T. Salkeld, Kendal 

L. N. Sanderson, 
borough 

J. T. Saunders 

A. fae EO South 


2 ‘G° “Schwartz, Wel- 
lington, N.Z 
A. E. Seaman. 


R. V. T. Sewell, Teign- 
as 

W. Shanks, Johannes- 
burg 


Ds Sharpe, Dundes 
H. V Shebbeare 
E. H Smith, Walsall 


HL. Smith 


G 

H C, Smith, Dublin 

Ww. C. Smith 

S. M. Spoor 

L. R Stains 

J. Stedmaz, Kinross 

P. E. Stenning 

8. J. Stephenson, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

W..C. Stevenson, Devon 

J. E. Still 

W.. Stirling, 
Seylon 

Storry. 

J. Strong, Liverpool 

A. A, Symon, Arbroath 

E, Taylor 

H, Taylor, Barnsley, 

W.A Tebbs, Alnwick 

C. F Thomas, Cardiff 

B. J. Thomas, Bristol 

O. T. Thomas, Haver- 
fordwest 

A Thomerson 

A. J, Thompson 

A. H. Thomson, Air- 
drie. N.B. 


Colombo, 


THE! BUILDER. 


D. Themson, Dundee ~ $. - 

J. ‘thomson, Bo’ness T. K. White, New- 
J M Thomson, Airdrie castle-on-lyne 

T. P Tinslay S. W. Whitmore, Pre- 
M. Tobias. toria 

. B, Tomkins R, Whyte, Helensburgh 
. W. Tomlinson, Leeds W. McN. Whyte, Glos 
Triffitt, York ow 

H. Tucker, Worth- F. Wicksteed 

g H. Willett 


Tufnail, Bognor G. ‘William | 
I. H. Vasey, Sun- HH. P. Williams, Hali- 


H 

““derland foxy 
K. Vinyeomb J. M. Williams, Gla- 
morgan 


1. Weston 


BE, G. Waddell-Dudley 
W. Wade, St. Anne’s- J: St C. 
ou-Sea Ayr. 
Ri Wainwright, st J. B. Wills 
Helens, Lancs W. §. Wills, Derby. 
J.C. Walker, Liverpool BR. H Willson, Aber- 


Williamson, 


W.. Walker, Leven, aman, Glam, 
Fifeshire ‘1 Wilson, Mother- 
J. Walsh 


GC. d, Ward, Cardiff A. Wilson, Canada 
F, J. Wass J. Wittet, Elgin 


A. C, H. Watkin Fh, Witts 
D. Watney FB, Worrow 
H. B. Watson, Van- H. J. Worrow 
ectver J.E eee Stock- 


J. Webb, Ipswich port 


H. Webber, Calcutta JR. Wray, Middles- 
D. Webster, Saskatoon brough x 
ee Weightman, C H. Wright, 
Newcastle Teronto 
H. J. Welch J. Young ie 
R. Wemyss, Glasgow W. GC. Young, Cardif 
oe 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Architectural Association. 

The forty-third annual excursion of the 
Architectural Association will take place in the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury in the week 
August 12 to 17. The party will visit—On 
Monday: Allbright Huss Grinshill, Preston 
Brockhurst, Moreton Corbet, Battlefield Church ; 


on ‘Tuesday, Wroxeter Church, Shipton 
Hall, Wilderhope, Broncroft Castle, Church 
Stretton; on Wednesday, Madeley Court, 


Shifnal Church, Tong Church and Castle 
on Thursday, Stokesay, Ludlow, Ludford ; 
on Friday, Plaish Hall, Preen Manor and 
Church, Langley, and Pitchford. 


——_2-@-2—__—_ 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Surrey Archzological Society. 

As announced in the Buzlder of the 12th ult., 
the annual excursion of this Society took place 
on Thursday, July 18. The rendezvous was 
Chertsey, where the members and their friends— 
numbering upwards of 170 persons—were met 
by Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A. In de 
ing th nerable church, Mr. Johnston said it 
was originally dedicated. to All Saints, but 
afterwards to 8. Peter. This was a link with 
the remote past when Christianity first became 
known to the Pagan Saxons of Wessex. In 
A.D. 666 Erkenwald founded a monastery on a 
site near the present Chertsey Bridge, and from 
that centre evangelised the north-west parts of 

In the Norman period a magnificent 
was built on the banks of the r 
church dated from the early part of the 
when a rude stone structure apparently 
replaced one of timber, which was erected in 
the XIth century. It was rebuilt, as far as the 
body was concerned, in 1808. The western 
tow was much patched 3; the chancel had 
y interesting features, dating mainly from 


Passing from the church, the party proceeded 
to the Abbeymeads, where Mr. H. E. Malden, 
M.A., described the remains as shown in the 
old wall and adjacent barn. 18) said that in 
the adjoining meadows there were the traces of 
certain foundations, but the fue comparatively 
small pieces of wall were the principal parts of 
the abbey which remained, while the granary 
wall adjacent appeared also to have belonged 
to the abbey. Mr. Malden said that not only 
had the abb yy gone, but that a house, which 
was erected from the materials, had also 
disappeared. 

The famous abbey ponds were next in- 
spected by kind per on of Mr. G. Boyce, 
J.P., the owner. He said there were ee fish- 
ponds, but he asked them to note the one 
were inspecting, as it was the only one which 
still retained its original form. A sluice gate 
could be raised and the pond drained dry, so 
that the fish could be obtained at any time. 

Mr. Malden, who showed a charter of the town. 
and a plan of the abbey site, which had been 
left for the inspection of the members, said that 
there had been a large system of ponds, with a 
moat around them and intersecting water- 
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courses. The pond referred to by Mr. Boyce 
was made by Abbott Rutherwyk, and was 
practically as he left: it, except that the alders 
which grew there were not to be seen now. 
Water was supplied by means of a sluice in the 
moat, by working which, too, the pond could be 
lowered. 

Many ancient tiles have been found at 
Chertsey, but the best ornamental ones, illus- 
trating incidents in the life of King Mark 
King of Cornwall, are now deposited in the 
Royal Architectural Museum at Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 

The party next visited Thorpe, where they 
assembled in the church, and Mr. P. M. John- 
ston gave a description of the e ec. He said 
it was situated in a picturesque neighbourhood, 
and the whole parish abounded in domestic 
antiquities, humble, of course, but all having 
great int t to them as Surrey archeolog’ 
He deplored the unchecked growth of 
over the church. The damage it did w 
inevitable, and they could view with nothing 
but concern the stout stems that had a very 
strong hold upon the buttr s of the tower. 
Mr. Johnston remarked that although there 
was a good deal of modern work there was also 
in the chancel arch an undoubted relic of the 
Norman period. There were also elaborate 
chancel squints, no doubt introduced about 
the XVth century, and unique in Surrey. 

7 introduced no doubt to give a 
of the sacred mysteries performed 
and Thorpe was to be congratulated 
As in the case of 
XIVth - century 


at the altar, 
on their preservation 
, the interesting 
over the rood had hitherto escaped 
in the various records. It more 
interesting because they had a parallel instance 


was then resumed towards 

a Tudor mansion on the 
See an and close to the well-known 
London Stone. Here, by the kindness of the 
Right Hon. Lord Dudley, the party were per- 
mitted to perambulate through all the apart- 
ments of the house, which, being empty and 
under repair, was easier to mine. Mr. 
Ralph Nev- F.S.A., architect, said this 
house was an important one, and the occasion 
from an archzeolo: 1 point of view was equally 
important inasmuch as it had not hitherto been 
open for inspection. There was not a single 
word about it in any of the county histories. 
Tt dated from the latter days of Queen Elizabeth 
or the early days of King James I., and was 
further inte ng as the birthplace of the 


The 
Great Fost 


late Dr. Furnivall, the Shakespearian scholar. 
M Nevill, then d bed the building, and 


Mr. Frederick Turner, of Egham, read a paper 
on the history of the building. WAS Park, 
the residence of Baron de Worms, F.S.A., 

was next ted. Here the party were invited 
to inspect some curious stone doorways in 
the garden, 
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NEW SCIENCE SCHOOLS, 
BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


Av Blundell’s School, Tiverton, on July 27, 
Mr. John Coles formally opened the new 
science buildings. This additional block of 
buildings has been built by the governors of the 
Schoo! from the designs of Sir Ernest George, 
A.R.A., and Mr, Alfred B. Yeates. It com- 
prises a laboratory and three lecture-rooms, 
also a small museum and balance-room, 


New Science Block, Blundell’s School, 
Plan. 


The design is the traditional Tudor archi- 


Devon : 


tecture of the old Blundell’s School, founded 
by Sir Peter Blundell in 1604, the local stone 
being used for the w: alling, with Doulting stone 
dressings. The roof, like the remainder of the 
School buildings, is of grey Cornish slates. 

The interior” walls are lined with white 
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Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon: New Science Block. 


glazed bricks. The floors are constructed of 
hollow bricks reinforced with steel rods, and are 
finished with maple wood blocks or Terrazzo 
marble. 

The chemical fittings have been ably arranged 
by Mr. Peirce, one of the resident masters. 
The woodwork is of teak, with apparatus of 
the most recent design. 

The contractors were Messrs. J. Grater & Son, 
of Tiverton, and Mr. R. Bathgate, the resident 
clerk of works, superintended the erection of the 


building. 6 
THE NATIONAL 
COMPETITION, 1912. 


Onz wonders, after visiting such an exhibition, 
what will happen to the young artists when they 
leave the shelter of studenthood—that small 
kingdom of generous enthusiasm and high 
ideals. For here, certainly, is the work of 
artists—artists chiefly in little things, precious 
ornaments, and jewels with which to bedeck 
beauty, stained glass and textiles, and book- 
binding. In many ways the work of the young 
men and women who study the applied arts 
gives one furiewsement a penser. The passing 
of Vart nouveau has sent the designers back to 
traditional motifs, experience has given the 
hand the cunning of a good workman, and the 
result is some delightful work. But why is this 
material not organised? It seems such a pity 
that all this talent should be neglected, should 
become asphyxiated for want of a proper air 
to nourish it. All the prizes of the world go to 
those who practise the arts of painting, sculp- 
and architecture; they enjoy a certain 
tion, they have a: social ‘position, they 
2 a goal, an Ultima Thule, in the Royal 
Academy. So the majority: of those who are 
inclined at all to art choose what they imagine 
to be a path through life strewn with flowers. 
Now, with some encouragement, the craftsman 
would flourish again. As students the few 
who adopt the less showy way undoubtedly do. 
But what happens when they become workmen ? 
On the whole, the most entrancing work in the 
Exhibition is the jewellery and metalwork. 
It is, at any rate, infinitely superior to anything 
one sees in shops. 

There are two really splendid necklets, the 
various parts of which, though small, are well 
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conceived, and the whole are daintily executed 
by Miss Madeline Hutchins, and Mr. Bernard 
Instone. These both gained silver medals. 
Another scarcely less beautiful, by Miss Edith 
Tasker, was awarded a bronze medal. A gold 
medal was given for an enamelled silver cloak 
clasp to M Dorothy V. C. Munro for its 
beauty of design and ‘fine workmanship. A 
copper cup decorated with silver and enamel, 
by Miss Amy Upson, and a little silver horn, 
by Miss Selina L. Scott, are as fine as old 
things. They are excellently made, and quaintly 
conceived as to design. These are a few of the 
really delightful things shown which make one 
realise the talent there is for this kind of work 
scattered up and down the count 

None of the furniture or woodcarving is good. 
It all lacks suavity of design and looks common. 
There are a few pieces of stained glass, all of 
which are only fairly good, but they are all 
above the level of the usual stained glass one 
finds in churches. So with the bookbinding, 
which is good, but without anything of out- 
standing merit. Wine lettering has, to some 
extent, been taken over by advertising firms, 
so that there is at least a market for this form of 
craftsmanship. Perhaps the best example 
is a small slate tablet with a short inscription ; 
it is legible to those who run, and is beautifully 
designed. It is the work of Mr. George R. W. 
rkey, and is equal to any old inscription. 
Miss Ethel C. Liggins has done “'Te Deum ” 
in gilded letters upon paper or parchment 
with great reserve and dignity, And there are 
several quite noble pages of lettering in the 
Exhibition, Again, there are designs for 
chintzes that make one long to see them printed, 
and some fine designs for modern costumes 
by Miss Helen §. Oliver. Nothing.seems to be 
too small to be the object of loving care; witness 
a design in needle-point lace of a child’s shoe, 
by Miss Florence A. Davy, for which a gold 
medal has been given. 

A bronze medal has been awarded to Mr. 
Stuart Earl for his design for an iron grille. 
Tn actual workmanship it leaves nothing to be 
desired, the wrought foliage and groups of 
flowers being splendidly made. |The foliage, 
instead of being. in repoussé, is beaten out of 
the heavy iron, and certainly looks very well, 
although it must have entailed much additional 
work. As one walks round the Exhibition one 


struck by the beauty of much of 
quite impossible to pick out everythit 
from the mere number of exhibits. 
outlook for the arts and applied arts is 
hopeful. When the public awakens t 
of art as an integral part of life craft 
artists are ready. The painting and 
from the life shows nothing of grea 
although a fairly high standard of 
prevails. The painting from still lif 
interesting, and one or two good ¢ 
the result, but in no case has the | 
to paint light been quite success 
painting in monochrome a silver 1 
been awarded to Miss Annie Wat 
splendid rendering of an egg an 
ornament. It i 


drawn with ex 
and painted with a fine appreciatic 
values. Indeed when one considers 
a dreary waste of energy it scems 
fatuous painting and modelling fron 
and Antique—the same yesterday al 
and apparently for ever! The s 
uninspired work, uninformed by a § 
of grace or beauty. New methods « 
need to be inaugurated to take this 
of the slough of despond into whic 
fallen. The architecture is poor, 

or two exceptions. Mr. Stanley 

design for a central courtyard of 
Exchange is conceived on broad al 
lines, and a large and dignified scale is 
throughout. The ballroom and ba 
hall by Mr. J. Lewson, is also good, | 
carefully considered with regard to } 
as the former. There is also a fit 
measured drawings of St. Mary’s 
Astbury, Cheshire, a beautiful lat 
building. 

The. Exhibition, as a whole, prese 
points of interest, and is well worth a 
those who are interested in the futu 
arts and the applied arts. But one isi 
driven to the conclusion that man 
students of the former would be better 
in the latter. This is no disparagen 
doubtless it will be conceded that it 
to make a beautiful box or a piece of 
than a beautiful picture or statue or 
And it is obviously better to make sor 
detail of the household beautiful 
perpetuate a bad picture or statue. 
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VAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AT NORTHAMPTON. 


long interval of thirty-five years 
is holding its annual meeting this 
thamptonshire, the headquarte: 
_ county town. The proceedings 


, July 23, in the Town Hall, 
r. Lee F. Gogan, formally 


to Northampton, and 
would be full of interset 


Stockford Sackville, the President 
g, also spoke a few words of 
alf of the county. Sir Henry 
ving replied as President of the 
» proceedings ended. 

§ next made to St. Peter’s Church. 
lescribed by the Vicar, the Rev. 
tson. It consists of a chancel and 
ne roof, both with clearstories and. 
uth aisles,.a north porch, and a 
er. The east end is a modern 
mut the arcades and clearstories 
late from the third quarter of the 
ry, and are characterised by the 
ness and excellence of the carved 
1¢ aisles were rebuilt on the old 
in the XIVth century, but the 
d windows date from the reign of 
hen the tower was carefully rebuilt, 
pse, to a large extent with the old 
The only ancient furniture is the 
X1Vth-century work. 

. St. John Hope pointed out the 
sion of the pillars of the nave arcade 
nd compound piers, and suggested 
shafts on the fronts of the mer, 
arried up. to the wall plate of the 
den roof, were indicative of an 
ot withstanding the thinness of the 
ls) to cover the nave with a barrel 
zsestion which was supported by 
e behind the compound pie 
similar shafts that had once carried 
rehes to counteract the thrust of 


cheon the party reassembled in 
2s Church, which was also described 
R. M. Serjeantson. It was, as he 
noteworthy as being one of the two 
hes (the other being at Cambridge), 
. circular nave and aisle, to which 
ly been attached a chancel of three 
if apparently in an apse. This 
been given in 1116 to the Cluniac 
orthampton, and therefore before 
tion of the Order of the Temple into 
( north aisle had been added to the 
ut 1170 as a chapel in honour of 
of Canterbury, and a second north 
it about a century later. The south 
een added in the XIVth century 
ame time that the clearstory of the 
sen taken down, a new south porch 
the present western tower added. 
was considerably enlarged by the 
a new chancel with aisles in 1861-2. 
followed with some remarks on 
und churches in general, which 
divided themselves into four classes, 
being the purely parish churches at 
yn and Cambridge ; the next, churches 
the two in London and others at 
uer and Dover, which could be 
to the Templars; a third class of 
ult by the Knights of the Order of 
f Jerusalem, as at Clerkenwell and 
estead; and a fourth group which at 
Iuded the well-known chapel in 
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Ludlow Castle and the destroyed capella 
rotunda in King Henry III.’s Manor of Wood- 
stock. Mr. Hope was inclined to regard these 
round naves as belfries, and instanced that 
formerly surmounting the nave at St. Sepulchre’s 
at Cambridge and the one still to be seen at 
Little Maplestead, and he suggested that the 
building of the western tower in the present 
instance was due to the threatening collapse and. 
subsequent taking down of the belfry that 
surmounted the octagonal nave. Sir Henry 
Howorth suggested an analogy between these 
round churches in England and the circular 


baptisteries which are so common in Italy. 
St. Giles’s church, which was next visited, 
was originally an aisleless cross church with 


middle tower, of XIIth century date, with 
enlargements and additions of the XIIJth 
century, but is not otherwise a building of 
special interest. The Rev. R. M. Serjeantson 
pointed out its most noteworthy features, 
including a tablet on the north wall of the nave 
recording that 


“ROB SIBTHORPS CARE 
TO GODS TRVE FEARE 
THIS DOWNEFALNE 
CHVRCH GoT 
HELPE TO REARE 
1616 
WILL DAWES MAYOR.” 


It is a little uncertain what damage was done 
by the fall here recorded, presumably of the 
tower. 

After tea at the Town Hall by invitation of 
the Mayor, when the five corporation maces 
were also exhibited, a journey was made to the 
famous Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone, which 
was described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 

This cross, he pointed out, was one of a 
number that had been set up between 1291 
and 1293 at certain points on the road between 
Harby, near Lincoln, where Queen Eleanor, the 
consort of Edward I., had died in November, 
1290, and the abbey church of Westminster, 
where eventually she was buried. A cross, 
built by John of Stowe, was set up at Lincoln, 
where the Queen’s bowels were buried in the 
Minster, and another, of special magnificence, at 
Charing, within sight of Westminster. A 
third was also set up in Cheap, in the City of 
London, presumably to mark a station of the 
Queen’s body in St. Paul’s, A fourth cross was 
set up at Waltham, which still remains, and 
the Northampton cross was one of a group, the 
others being at St. Albans, Dunstable, Stony 
Stratford, and Woburn, which were contracted 
for by John of Battle. Of this group the 
Northampton cross seems to be the only one 
that was finished, and Mr. Hope thought that 
the disappearance of the other four was due, not 
to a later destruction, but to their removal on 
account of their incomplete state. The four 
images of the Queen on the Northampton cross 
were the work of Master William of Ireland, 
who also worked upon the shaft and cross 
(now gone) of Purbeck marble supplied by 
Robert of Corfe. The images and cross were 
wrought in London and brought down to 
Northampton by William of Barnack, mason. 
Mr. Hope referred to the difficulty of separating 
from the entries given in the Queen’s executors’ 
accounts the cost of each cross, but the group 
contracted for by John of Battle seem to have 
cost about the same as the Waltham ¢ 
namely, about 95/. each. The Lincoln cros 
apparently cost 124/., the Cheap cross (which 
was contracted for by Master Michael of 
Canterbury) 300/., and the Charing cross nearly 
800/.! The accounts do not mention any other 
crosses. The Northampton cross- underwent 
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more than one “restoration” in the XJXth 
century, but still retains, and in wonderful 
condition, part of the work of Master John of 
Battle and of Master William of Ireland. 

At the evening meeting a paper was read by 
the Rey. R. M. Serjeantson on the history of 
Northampton. 

Wednesday, the 24th, was devoted to 
excursions to Boughton House, Geddington, 
Rushton, and Rothwell. 

Boughton House was described by Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, who acted as guide, as an extremely 
interesting example of a house of a great noble 
of the time of William and Mary, which retains 
much of the furniture and painted and other 
decorations of the period. The old house at 
Boughton was built about 1540 by Sir Edward 
Montagu, Lord Chief Justice, and added to 
by his successors. But about 1700 the house 
was largely reconstructed and rebuilt by Ralph 
first Duke of Montagu, who had been Ambassa- 
nor at the Court of Versailles, and became 
imbued with ideas of imitating that great palace 
in his own new home. ‘The front of the house, 
with its projecting wings, is entirely his, and of 
two stories, with characteristic dormer windows 
in the roof. But behind this, and enclosed by 
more of the Duke’s work along the west front, 
are incorporated the remains of the older house. 
Of the unusually large and elaborate lay-out, of 
which there is ample record, but little is now 
left. 


From Boughton House the journey was 
continued to Geddington, where there is at the 


entrance of the village a good XIVth-century 
bridge, with the usual cutwaters on the upper 
side (p. 135) and, just beyond it, the Eleanor 
Cross. The church, which stands a little 
on to the east, is an interesting structure, which 
was described by Mr. A. Hamilton Thomps 
The nave s have later arches pierc 
through them, and are surmounted XIVth- 
century clearstory, but are otherwise of pre- 
Conquest date, with curious triangular-headed 
wall arcades on their outer faces, now visible 
under the aisle roof: A north aisle, over- 
lapping the chancel, was added in the XIith 
century, but rebuilt later, and in the XIIth 
centw 


a south aisle was added and the chancel 
reconstructed with a large chapel to the south. 
Further alterations to the chancel were made in 
the XIVth century, to which date belong the 
fine tower and spire. The church contains a 
remarkable late XIIIth-century wooden screen, 
originally ac the south aisle, but now placed 
under an arch of the chancel, while its place is 
occupied by an equally curious screen of the 
date 1618 that down to a recent restoration filled 
the upper part of the old chancel arch, which 
was then raised and filled with a new screen. 
The XIVth-century reredos of the high altar, 
with one large and twelve smaller niches for 
images, remains, and along the base of the walls 
of the presbytery is a htly projecting ledge 
or plinth, with the inscription :— WILLELMvs 
GLOVERE DE GAYTYNGTON CAPELLANVS FECIT 
SCABELLA EIVS ARE EY PAVIMENTARE ISTVM 
CANCELLVM AD HONOREM DEI ET BEATE MARIE 
QVI OBITT IN FESTO CORPORIS . CHRISTI ANNO 
DOMINI M CCC LXIX CVIVS ANIME PROPICIETVR 
DEVS AMEN. A similar inscription runs along 
the altar step of the south chape + ROBERTVS 
LAVNCELYN DE GEYTINGTOVN FECIT ISTVM 
CANCELLYM CVIYS ANIME PROPICIETVR DEVS 
AMEN. 

The well-known cross which stands in the 
middle of the village was described by Mr, 
Hope, who called attention to the beautiful 
diaper work on the three-sided base and the 
veiled images of Queen Eleanor in the upper 
stage, in contrast to the images with flowing 


Geddington Bridge. 


Kirby Hall. 
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hair on the Northampton cross, Although 
obviously a memorial to the Queen, as shown 
by the heraldry and imagery, there is no record 
of its construction, nor any other evidence that 
Geddington was one of the stations where the 
Queen’s corpse rested. No other cross, more- 
over, is known certainly to have existed: between 
here and Lincoln, and Mr. Hope much doubted 
whether any had ever been erected. It was 
singular, too, that a cross differing so markedly 
from what is known of the rest should have been 
set up at Geddington, 

After luncheon at Kettering, the church of 
which town has one of the finest towers and 
spires in Northants, the journey was continued 
to Rushton Church, which was described by 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson. It is architecturally 
of little interest, but has on the south of the 
chancel a small added vestry of the XIIIth 
century with a stone roof and three elaborately 
canopied sedilia. In the north chapel is a fine 
XIIIth-century effigy of a cross-legged knight 
in mail sheathing his sword, of Purbeck marble, 
and the alabaster tomb and effigy of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, last prior of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England, who is shown in armour, 
and over it a long gown charged on the breast 
with the cross flory of the Order. 

Rushton Hall was next visited and described 
by Mr. Gotch, who pointed out the remains of 
the hall, ete. of an earlier house, built by a John 
Tresham about 1500, but added to by his great- 
grandson, Sir Thomas Tresham, in 1595. In 
1619 the estate was sold to Sir William ( Jokayne, 
who made further additions, and converted the 
house into one forming three sides of a rect- 
angular court, with the corridor closing in the 
fourth side. The exterior of the house is 
extremely picturesque with its many gables and 
oriels, but the interior has lately been partly 
gutted by fire, and contains few ancient features ; 
the south face is also entirely modern. A 
curious representation in plaster of the Cruci- 
fixion in a small oratory upstairs deserves 
notice. 

A short distance from the house, in a secluded 
corner of the grounds, ‘stands the remarkable 
triangular lodge built by Sir Thomas Tresham 
in 1593-5, which was also described by Mr. 
Gotch. It is three stories high, with’ three 
niches in each side on every floor, and three 
gables above ; the chimney-stack is also three- 
sided. The building now stands in a clear 
which might with advantage be enlarged so as 
to show more of it, but the structure itself can 
only be regarded as a freak, and though it 
retains all its floors and roof it could hardly 
be made into a habitable dwelling. 

The journey was next continued to the 
village of Rushton, where the market house was 
first inspected. This was shown by Mr. Gotch 
to be another of Sir Thomas Tresham’s works, 
of a date about 1570. It is practically cruci- 
form in plan, with a vice in one angle, and was 
planned to form an open market space below 
withachamberabove. ‘The exterior isdecorated 
with heraldry and characteristic inscriptions. 
The building seems not to have been finished 
until it was roofed in and otherwise converted 
into offices for the District Council and a free 
library in 1895. The work of conversion has been 
carefully carried out by Mr. Gotch, and has 
ensured the preservation of what was till 
lately a roofless ruin. 

Rothwell Church was also inspected and 
described by Mr. Thompson. It is a very puzz- 
ling « building, and apparently began as a 
cruciform XIIth-century church, with a tower 
over the crossing and arcades opening into the 
nave aisles. The chancel was much altered, and 
aisles added to it, in the XIIIth centu 
The middle tower was taken down and a new 
tower and spire built at the west end. The 
arcades of the nave were also raised and the 
pillars doubled in height and various other 
changes effected in the plan of the building. 
The church contains some good brasses and 
other features of interest, including some of the 
chancel stallwork with misericords, and under 
the south aisle of the nave is a large bone-hole, 
containing bones found in ¢ ng graves, 
and here stored, as usual, below an altar. 

The return journey was afterwards made 
to Northampton, where at the evening meeting 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson read a paper on 
“Church Architecture in Northamptonshire,” 
with lantern illustrations. 

The first building visited on Thursday, the 
25th, was the charming old bede-house at 
Liddington, founded as such by Thoma 
first Earl of Exeter-(ob.-1622):- It was, how- 
ever, as pointed out by Mr. Hamilton Thompson, 
originally a manor-house of the, Bishops. of 
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Lincoln, and Bishop Burghersh had licence 
in 1331 to enlarge and wall his park here, and 
in 1336 licence to crenellate or fortify his house. 
The existing building seems to have: been: built 

y Bishop Russell (1480-94) as a hall with 
at chamber and other lodgings, all on the 
irst floor, as was usual, with kitchen and 
offices below. To Bishop Smith (1496-1514) 
is due the fine wooden ceiling to the hall, as 
well as the lodgings in its roof, and other minor 
changes. Little harm has been done to the 
building by its conversion into a bede-house, 
and at the back the lower openings are covered 
by a pentise, which may be of the XVth century. 

Liddington Church, which was next visited 
under Mr. Thompson’s guidance, is a good 
example of a Northamptonshire church, with 
a good rood screen retaining much of its old 
colouring. The chief feature is, however, the 
arrangement of the altar, which stands within a 
quadrangular railed enclosure, Puritan fashion, 
of the date 1635. Very few such examples, 
unfortunately, now remain. Mr. Hope called 
attention to the low side window, with its rebate 
for a wooden shutter, and cited a number of 
examples at Ely (in Prior Crauden’s chapel), 
Caerphilly Castle, Little Wenham, and Leeds 
Castle, all on upper floors, and in the last-named 
example looking out over a moat full of water, 
as proofs of the absurdity of the confessional 
theory, which has lately been urged with much 
persistence in certain quarters, and of the 
equally ridiculous “leper” theory. The con- 
currence of opinion at present was all in favour 
of such openings having been made to ring the 
sacring bell at, to remind those who were 
without of the moment of the elevation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Kirby Hall was the next objective, and its 
beautiful remains were rightly described by 
Mr. Gotch as the romantic ruins of one of the 
most beautiful of Elizabethan houses. The 
house is disposed about the sides of an irregular 
quadrangular court, planned by John Thorpe, 
who laid the first stone in 1570, The building 
was erected for Sir Humphrey Stafford, of 
Blathe! ke, and finished about 1575. Sir 
Humphrey died almost directly afterwards, 
and the house was then bought by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, who made some additions 
to it. It finally assumed its present form about 
1638-40, when certain changes were made in the 
north end of the court and elsewhere, under 
the direction, possibly, of ‘Inigo Jones. ‘The 
nirable detail of both the XVIth and the 
VIlth century work is of unusual interest 
The house was occupied down to the thirties 
of the last century, when it was dismantled 
to pay the racing debts of the owner, and 
is now, with the exception of the great hall, 
which retains its beautiful ceiling, and part of 
the south-west wing p. 185), a hopeless ruin. 
It is much to be hoped that arrangements 
may be made for bringing this magnificent 
structure within the scope of the Ancient 
Monuments Act. Mr. Hope called attention 
to the heraldic beasts, examples of which still 
surmounted some of the pinnacles and gables, 
and showed that a continuous series had once 
existed about the great court. He also pointed 
to the free treatment of heraldry as a decoration 
in other pa of the building. 

After luncheon in the great hall the journey 
was resumed to Rockingham Castle, where the 
party was received by the Rev. and Mrs. 
Wentworth Watson. Mr. Hamilton Thompson 
described the castle, and quoted the evidence of 
Domesday Book in proof of its foundation 
by William the Conqueror, on land that had 
been waste, as a fortress of the well-known 
mount-and-bailey type. Part of the mount 
may still be traced, but the rest was overthrown 
during the Civil War, and the other earthworks 
obliterated through the substitution of masonry 
defences for the first timber palisading. The 
masonry defences, which include the present 
gate-house, the east curtain wall, and the shell 
of the great hall, belong to the end of the XIIIth 
century, when much rebuilding was done 
under King Edward I. Important changes 
were made in 1585 and in 1660 which have 
converted the medieval buildings into a 
comfortable residence. Mr. Hope referred to 
the Domesday entry as proving that the Castle 
as then a new one, and claimed that it had 
ginally included a large outer bailey to the 
south. This would have placed the Castle 
among those of the first rank in point of size, but 
by the time that it was decided to substitute 
walls of masonry for the timber defences the 
original purpose of the fortress, as.one of the 
great series planted all over England by the 
Conqueror to hold down a hostile population, 
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had passed away, and it was possible 
the outer bailey and fortify only ¢ 
and inner bailey. 

The party afterwards returned { 
ampton,. where, at the evening m 
paper, with lantern illustrations, wai 
Mr. Reginald Smith on the famous | 
finds from Hunsbury Hill, now 
Northampton Museum. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL SANIT/ 
INSTITUTE: 


YORK CONGRESS. 


Tux Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
was this year held at York, where th 
very large attendance of delegates, 
representatives from Japan, the Comm 
of Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
Australia, Tasmania, the Admiralty, | 
Council, H.M. Office of Works, the 
sioners in Lunacy, the Royal Institute 
Architects, the Architectural Ag 
Concrete Institute, Geological $e 
London, Institute of Sanitary J 
Institution of Civil Engineers of 
Institution of Municipal Engineers, B 
of Municipal and County Engineers, i 
of Water Engineers, Royal Institute 
tects of Ireland, the Rural Housing ¢ 
tation Association, Sanitary Inspect 
ciation, Society of Architects, $c 
Engineers, Surveyors’ Institution, an 
number of the chief municipal bodies 
Britain and Ireland. 

On Monday the Congress was inaugi 
a luncheon at the Guildhall, presided 
the Lord Mayor of York. The Arch 
York proposed the toast of the Royal 
Institute, and said it was twenty-six y 
the Institute had visited York. The 
was engaged in work which, if continu 
it almost certain that they might 2 
the time when all the ranges of pe 
disease would have been removed | 
lives of the people. Public opinion 
stimulated by the Institute, which hi 
27 certificates to persons who ha 
knowledge of the conditions which the 
combat, and whose work had caused 
vision of ample light and air, pure w 
healthier dwellings. 

The toast was acknowledged by I 
Parkes, 

Colonel Lane-Notter subsequently s 
the toast of “The Lord Mayor and | 
York.”’ 


President’s Address. 

On Monday night, in the Festival 
Hall, the Archbishop of York deliy 
Presidential Address, in the course ¢ 
id that his election as President 
ded as the visible symbol of that ele 
between body and soul, between spit 
and physical environment which science 
demonstrated, and which religion, he he 
learned to accept. At the outset he 
to express in the name of the whole co: 
thi deep and infinite satisfaction + 
progress which had been made by 
science during the last forty years. Tl 
times when they turned with wistful 
other ages in the history of their coun 
their own. They knew, of course, | 
golden age never existed, and if th 
wise they would always believe that t 
in which they lived were the best time 
in. In spite of that 
themselves looking back 
to the Middle Ages of English life, beca 
seemed to see in them traces of a mor 
and merry England than they could 
at the present time. 


ve plague- 
Certainly, if they went through the s! 
York and examined the buildings the 
never doubt that in times past if m 
been a place extraordinarily picturesd 
full of many indications of a width of i 
tion and skill of craftsmanship which 
much wished they could reproduce, bu 
the Middle Ages they had the ra\ 
black death, malignant fevers, and ble 
which devastated the population. @ 
and steadily, sanitary reforms entered 
city, but he supposed that it was n 
1890, when the great sewage scheme W 
in hand, that the tide began to tw 
result was that, mainly through sanitary 
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firs the average death rate had been 

b5 per 1,000. In other words, a 
#ice than 6,000 lives in twenty years 
wpieved. He knew that difficulties 
.o be encountered in York, created 
fijhat some of their houses happily 
#\, and some of their streets happily 
Wirow. He earnestly hoped that the 
dle Institute would not turn their 
#\rmers into pedants, but that they 
member that the picturesque was 
gjily unhealthy, and that whilst 
jimprove the sanitation of the city 
wileave it no less beautiful. They 
3,000 lives in twenty years and 
duration of |] without 
y for the ibonehits, and he 


Grzens nit aeauibate to the 
the country. The point to be 
was not how ‘high the rates were, 
arvice they were procuring for the 
n/ It would be idle to deny that 
mach still to be done in the way of 
form. Hitherto they had been 
jh the prevention of disease, now 
trive more earnestly towards the 
»/development of life, or, in other 
4) were passing from the negative 
five stage of sanitary progress in 
aimust strive not only to eliminate 
Pauses of disease from the environ- 
W people, but to fill that environment 
ajsources of healthy life. In this 
Wis lordship considered there was 
f2e lines of advance, and the all- 
as the housing of the people. He 
“it a great deal had been done, and 
mithy areas had disappeared from 
it cities and towns. He instanced 
» Leeds, where a whole district 
s2 once spent his time had been 
Sut it was not enough to destroy 
i had to exercise great vigilance 
Whe creation of slums in the future. 
Hof the problem now was not so 
old cities and towns as the new 
reas. Already they had received 
legacy of evils in the last fifty 
*y had seen under the iss 
in houses, village 
the houses erected, the 
fore any adequate prov 
Neither for sewage or the supply of 
Jin which the streets had been laid 
any plan or purpose. They had 
Jexcuses with which their forefathers 
il, and if they sinned they were 
finst the light for the future. Bad 
js not a fault or a misfortune—it 
). The responsibility would rest not 
ja the builders who were only asked 
Aly as possible what had to be done, 
jhe local public authorities and the 
on which stood behind them. As a 
ustration of the danger which still 
them in regard to this matter, his 
Herred to the development of the 
a Yorkshire coalfield. Here was a 
it had seldom been opened up to 
ithey were no longer content to erect 
funhealthy, haphazard pit villages 
I century. At first it seemed that 
inion and local authorities would 
ithe magnificence of that opportunity, 
pW suspicion and stagnation had set 
were still good hopes, and he was 
nderstand that the Doncaster Cor- 
Sommittee had inquired whether 
being taken by the surrounding 
_to give effect to a resolution which 
- He hoped the opportunity would 
lowed to pass, and he appealed to 
lies and the public opinion behind 
put aside narrow jealousies and 
and take the place which history 
hem to occupy and lead the people 
e wilderness of sickness into the 
and of a life of health. He pleaded 
‘ith people of education who could 
Service to the community to under- 
ecessary sacrifices and serve on local 
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ers’ and Surveyors’ Conference. 


sday a Conference of engineers and 
to county and other sanitary authori- 
‘Id, under the presidency of Mr. A. D. 
M. Inst.C.E. (Borough Engineer and 
West Br omwich). ‘ 

‘airman, in opening the meeting, 
the position and character of sanitary 
d practice in the light’ of present-day 
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experience to see if they could extract any 
useful lesson which would assist them to solve 
some of the many problems in sanitary know- 
ledge still awaiting solution. Comparing the 
past with the present, he pointed out that the 
process of evolution from the open drain to the 
socketed, highly-glazed, non-porous, water- 
tested, disconnected, and ventilated drain of the 
cottage of to-day was little short of a revolution. 
Vast, however, as the improvements had been, 
they were still far from perfection in this 
particular branch of their profession, In the 
matter of sanitary conveniences perfection had 
not yet been attained, and greater changes 
would be called for in the not far-off future. 
That evolution had influenced the character and 
scope of domestic baths was patent to all of 
them. This had been mainly influenced by the 
facilities to easily obtain a plentiful supply of 
hot and cold water and the introduction of 
a constant water service. Touching on the 
danger to public health by the pollution of 
rivers and water-courses, he said the law was 
still most flagrantly evaded. As regarded the 
standard of purity to be attained before dis- 
charging a liquid into a river, it was difficult to 
arrive at an agreement that would apply fairly 
to-all rivers. No efforts should be relaxed to 
prevent the streams from being employed -as 
vehicles for carrying off sewage or manufacturing 
refuse, and a high standard of purity should be 
maintained, both from a sanitary and esthetic 
point of view. In conclusion Mr. Greatorex 
discussed the question of the status of the 
municipal engincer, and remarked that it was 
high time that all public officials should bind 
themselves together to bring about a proper and 
adequate remuneration for services rendered. 
At the same time, no person should hold an 
appointment uniess he was fully qualified and 
competent to fulfil the duties, no matter how 
small or unimportant the district might be, for 
the village of this decade might be the im- 
portant town of the next, and a neglected district 
in these days of intercommunication, without 
cient official equipment, might be a source 
of danger to larger districts or even to the 
nation at large. 


Housing and Town-Planning Progress. 

Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt (Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Grimsby), in a paper on this 
subject, pressed his thanks to the Local 
Government Board for the help they had 
given him in furnishing him with the latest 
information. He found that on July 21, 1912, 
that one scheme under the Act had been finally 
made and submitted to the Board; authority 
had. been given for fourteen schemes by twelve 
local authorities ; applications had been made 
for seven schemes | six local authorities ; 
thirteen local authorit: had taken the first 
steps and been served with the necessary 
notices; thirty-two authorities had schemes 
under consideration ; and forty-four authorities 
were in touch with the Local Government 
Board in the matter. Many Conferences had 
been held, and the outstanding feature had been 
the remarkable difference in local circumstances. 
The area to be dealt with may be purely 
agricultural land worth 50/. or less per acre, or 
it may be ripe for building purposes and worth 
5002. per acre before the roads are made, and 
from 8007. to 1,250/. per acre afterwards, or at 
any intervening price. The area may be one 
where the roads are already arranged or even 
partly constructed, the scheme being required 
to preserve the amenities of the district and 
prevent the erection of factor alongside 
already occupied villas; or it may be one where 
the roads are not constructed nor even set out, 
and the landowner unable to deal with the 
financial part of the work without outside 
assistance. The area may be one where the 
landowner is willing to have the number of 
houses limited to eight, or ten, or twelve per 
or it may be oue where the lower working 
to be housed at a rental of 
x, and the number of houses per ¢ 
to be thirty or forty to recoup the builder for 
his outlay and leave the margin required by the 
landlord to cover ground rent and road-making. 
(It is certain that small houses must be allowed, 
otherwise two or three families will inevitably 
arrange to occupy one house, and the interior 
of the house will be a slum, whilst the exterior 
is everything that could be desired in a garden 
city.) 

From the point of view of a local authority 
(which includes the departments of the Medical 
Officer of Health and the Surveyor, as well as 
that of the ratepayer) town planning is in 
heory the oniy thing; there is no alternative, 
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But if, after laying down a scheme, the land is 
not taken by builders and covered with model 
s, the landowner is injured and houses are 
erected on other estates with less salubrious 
surroundings, all the labour expended in 
preparing the scheme being thrown away. 
From the point of view of the builder, the 
investor, and the landowner, the whole question 
is one of finance, and for any great progress to 
be made the question of finance must be 
carefully considered, 

Where land is worth 50/. per acre a ground 
rent of than one penny per yard per annum 
will cover both the value of the land and the 
cost of street-making; and at this there is no 
difficulty either in keeping the number of houses 
per acre down to ten or twelve, or in providing 
a decent-sized piece of land even for the smalles 
type of house. Where land is worth more than 
5001. or more per acre the ground rent will need 
to exceed twopence per yard per annum to 
cover both the value of the land and the cost 
of street-making on model by-law lines. _There- 
fore, to bring the estate within reach of the 
working man, either a larger number of houses 
per acre must be allowed, or there must be some 
relaxation of the model by-laws as to. strects 
and buildings—a power which is specially pro- 
vided by sect. 55 in conjunction with the fourth 
schedule of the Act. At any intermediate price 
between 501. and 5007. per acre, the problem 

varies in ratio to the price plus the cost of 
street-making. It is for local authorities, when 
preparing town- planning schemes, to consider 
what relaxations they can consent to in return 
for healthier surroundings and amen: 

First, then, with regard to streets, The 
model by-laws generally “prescribe that a street 
shall be 33 ft., 36 ft., 40 ft. or even 50 ft. in 
width under certain conditions, that the streets 
shall be properly sewered, made, kerbed, 
channelled, and. flagged; the cost of which 
works out at from 2/. to 32. per foot run, accord- 
ing to width and nature of materials. It was 
suggested at the Town-Planning Conference, 
held in London on April 24, to divide the streets 
into two classes, according to traflic :—(a) To 
construct main roads from 70 ft: to 100 ft. in 
width, arranged and constructed to take all the 
traffic ever likely to come over them; and (b) 
to arrange the secondary roads so as to dis- 
courage or prohibit “through ’ ” traffic, to be 
only available for access to “houses, and to be 
constructed accordingly very much narrower in 
width, less substantial in construction, and 
possibly not provided with either kerbs or 
channels, the footpaths being provided with 
only one row of flags instead of being flagged 
the whole of their width. He desired to elicit 
opinions on the foregoing suggestion, and as to 
what is the minimum. construction that should 
be allowed ; also the liabilities that may devolve 
upon future generations of ratepa; if any 
portions of the street (kerbs, channels, or foot- 
paths) are not now constructed. 

Secondly, with regard to buildings. The 
model by-laws with regard to building: 
very onerous, except with regard to brickwork ; 
and this is not felt so much in London as it is 
in the Northern and Midland. Counties, where 
bricks are so much better in quality than in 
the metropolis. The carrying of party walls 
through the roof is quite unnecessary for two- 
storied houses; a 9-in. wall might be allowed 
30 ft. or 32 ft. high instead of only 25 ft. ; the 
18-in. open channel between the slopstone 
pipe and the gulley might be dispensed with ; 
but with the “exception of these there is not 
much to complain of, and it is difficult to’see 
what relaxations can be allowed in the model 
code. It is certain that the erection of small 
hou as detached or semi-detached villas 
adds to the cost in many ways ; there is an extra 
gable wall, with its foundations and slating ; 
an extra footpath alongside the gable; an 
extra length of front and back and party fence, 
and other items. On this point it is desired 
also to elicit opinions as to what economies in 
building may be made, and what relaxation of 
by-laws should be allowed. 

Tt may: be pointed out that, if there are no 
relaxations of by-laws, and if landowners -will 
agree to lay out their estates on town-planning 
lines, providing wider streets for “through ” 
traffic, and allocating a portion of the estate 
for park or recreation ground purposes (either 
by gift or sale to the local author ity), there will 
be no need to lay, the scheme before the Local 
Government Board, and many valuable months 
will be saved, in addition to an enormous 
amount of office work. 

Finally, it must be remembered that: the 
dreams of the idealist must be transmuted. by 
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the alchemy of common sense into something 
practical before they can serve as a basis for 
town planning and the laying-out of garden 
cities, 

Mr. F. W. Spurr (City Engineer, York) 
communicated some notes on the paper, and 
said he felt sure that economies could be brought 
about in street construction varying in amount 
with the particular form of construction now 
adopted. In York the method of private 
street construction consisted of laying the 
footw: with 3-in. Yorkshire flags n. by 
8-in, kerb, and paved channels 14 in. wide, 
whilst the carriageway was constructed of 
either 9-in. stone pitching or 6-in. concrete 
finished with 3-in. tar macadam the full width 
between channe By adopting the following 
method of construction a saving of about 30 
per cent. could be made, and the. Corporation 
had agreed to the amended method of con- 
struction, provided the width of the street was 
not less than 42 ft., and the distance between the 
themselves 62 ft :—Footways constructed. 
of tar paving composed of limestone chippings 
in place of 3-in. Yorkshire fla s, 10-in. by 3-in. 
kerb in place of 12-in, by 8-in., and channels 
8 in. wide instead of 14 in. W ith regard to the 
carriageways in residential streets, he did not 
adyocate any alteration in the form of con- 
struction beyond reducing their width to about 
16 ft., the remaining width being grassed and 
planted. With regard to economies in cottage 
construction, he did not think much could be 
done unless some other form of construction 
was adopted, but there could be no doubt that 
to build at the least possible cost cottages must 
be erected in blocks of not less than si Some 
saving in cost could be effected where by-laws 
provided for carrying the party walls through 
the roof, a precaution which he thought was 
unnecessary, and something might also be 
saved by an alteration in the thickness of walls 
of two-story cottages. 

Mr. Moulding (Exeter) said he agreed with 
the suggestions of Mr. Spurr, and he further 
agreed that all these things must be considered 
in relation to the different towns they were 
dealing with. In Exeter the standard of streets 
was much lower than in York. In certain 
streets where there was not much traffic they 
allowed a gravel footpath, and they used 
granite chips because they got them cheaply. 
They were well rolled in and tar-painted, and 
they lasted a considerable time. In the 

carriageway it would be a good thing if they 
could “get landowners to put 6 in. of concrete, 
having regard to future upkeep; but it was 
rather a big thing to ask the owner to do. He 
thought that the cost of houses could be 
cheapened if the outbuildings could be built as 
suggested by the author, and in Exeter the 
by v-laws in that respect were modified. 

Mr. Matthews (Bridlington) said his district 
was a residential one, and he had been trying to 
imagine as he sat there how very much it 
differed. from a manufacturing city, where the 
town-planning area was purely an industrial 
one. It was incumbent on them as s 
to make the best they could of the distric 
had to deal with, and not to be influenced to 
too great an extent by what was being done in 
other towns. He did not quite a that a 
house occupied by two or three families would 
become a slum. At Doncaster -recently they 
submitted a housing scheme to the Local 
Government Board, and at the local inquiry it 
appeared that the tenants for whom the houses 
were intended had been accustomed to .pay 
rents of 3s. or 6d. a week. The charge for 
the new houses would be 5s. a week, and the 
inspector said he could not approve of that, 
and that fresh plans must be drawn up for 
houses to be let in tenements to two families 
at rents of 3s. a week. He saw no reason wh: 
a person inhabiting half a house should not be 
inclined to keep it in a sanitary condition as 
if he occupied a whole house. He also saw no 
reason why a road on which there was to be no 
heavy traffic should not be less than the 
ordinary road in width, and in Bridlington they 
allowed. a width of 30 ft. for such roads. 

Mr. Munce (Belfast) pointed out the difference 
in the practice at Belfast with regard to the 
terms for letting land for building purposes. 
The land on which his own house was built was 
on a lease of 9,999 years less one day. A man 
bought land and laid it out, and leased the land 
at a rent varying from 3s. to 4s, a foot frontage 
to the street, and as the houses were from about 
13 i EIOnIReS the ground rent would run from 
39s. per annum, When the land was 
come with houses the ground rents were sold 
at from fourteen or fifteen to as many as twenty 
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years’ purchase. He rather deprecated grass 
plots along a street, for the constant playing by 
children on them soon destroyed them. He 
would prefer that awkward corr and so on 
should be laid out for play. The longer he lived 
the more he was convinced that the best thing 
to do was to spread a town out and bring the 
people into the centre to the factories and works 
by tramcars, even if they ran the tramways 
free. 

Mr. © 
many illusions with re; 
of these was that houses sk 
a street. He saw no necessity for every house 
and cottage to face a street, which resulted in 
houses being placed back to back, and also 
enormously increased the cost of roads. He had 
now in his mind a plan of laying-out twenty 
houses on 2 acres, and he found by making a 
little square the cost would be greatly reduced. 
He agreed that carriageways should be made 
fairly strong, but there was often a great waste 
in the kerbs. In suburban districts where 
nothing heavier than a furniture-van went 
down they found 10 by 12 kerbs, and from 
both the engineering and xsthetic point of view 
this was absurd. 

Mr. Munce said he would like to add that in 
his view 1507. for a working-class house was 
absurd. | They could build a first-class house for 
1001. if they went the right way about it. 

Mr. Whyatt, in reply, said they might build 
for 1002. in Treland, but not in- England. A 
house with two rooms up and two rooms down 
could not be built much under 140/. in England, 
and if they had three rooms upstairs, as was 
certainly necessary, the cost would be 165/. 
or 1701. Personally, he was inclined to think 
that the 3-ft. strip between the road paving and 
the footway was a mistake, as coal and milk 
carts would get on to it, and in the course of a 
few years they would get a nuisance to every- 
body. He agreed with Mr. Cass that it was not 
necessary for every cottage to face a street, but 
the point was that, if they were going to build 
them in pairs or , the cost of the gable 
walls and the extra fencing had to be added on, 
and the capital cost was increased. It was true 
that in theory two or three families in a house 
need not make it a slum, but in practice it 
generally did become a slum. 


(Farnham) considered there were 
d to housing, and one 
ould always face 


Sewage Disposal in Rural Districts. 

Mr. Ascough Rodwell (Engineer and Surveyor 
Skipton’ Rural Council) submitted a paper on 
the above subject, and described what was done 
in the case of a district with which he had 
acquaintance. He contended that there ought 
not to be the same rigid requirements as to the 
standard of purity of the ‘effluent from small 
rural villages (where the quantity of 
effluent is, comparatively speaking, “a mere 
drop in the bucket’) as is necessary for towns 
where the quantity d arged into the stream 
is much g¢g er. When, however, the 
effluent has to be discharged into a small stream 
(which in summer-time is probably dried up), 
the standard of purity should, of course, be 
higher. 

The modern methods of dealing with sewage 
by tanks, bacteria .beds, etc., has enabled 
al works to be placed much nearer the 
s than was permissible when the method 
of treatment was by br ation, or even 
intermittent filtration over land. o the area 
of the land required for the works is much 
smaller. The Council have just recently com- 
pleted disposal works for two villages, the com- 
bined population being over 600. The works 
of sedimentation tanks, percolating 
storm-water tanks and filters, sludge 
beds, humus tank, and tool-house, and the 
whole area, including fence walls, measures less 
than half an acre. 


scl 


Mr. F, E. Crutchley (Gloucester) remarked 
that they were developing a kind of plateau in 


his district on which a number of villas were 
being erected, and there were no sewers within 

1 They were using as far as 
septic tanks. The depth of soil was 
only 10 in. or 12 in., and then they came to 
The medical officer did not like to dis- 
ge even the effluent into the river, because 
did not know what building might 
place in the immediate neighbourhood her 
bsence of the author the paper was 
sussed. 


Sewage Treatment. 
and interesting discussion followed a 
John Manley on “ Se 
Advantage of Land over Artificial 
s the result of experience and 


A long 
paper read by Mr. 


age 
Treatment : 
Schemes.” 
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inquiry, the author strongly advocated 
system. 

Colonel Jones said that the Army 
having found out that he was ov ig 
of age, had retired him from the manag 
the Aldershot Camp Farm. He was 
advocate of land treatment, but they 
sure that the land was properly atten¢ 

fessor Tynedate (Scientific Advise 
e) referred in high terms to 1 
done by Colonel Jones, and said that) 
artificial treatment of sewage first eg 
minently before the public, as in all 
this sort, the public concerned seemed 
headlong into the matter, and every# 
to be biological treatment just as in { 
way everything seemed now to be ferro- 
sed there was no 
tment with 
and there were, in his 
of cases where artificial % 
At the s 
he sewage fi 
ck, and there we 
instances where it would still prove th 
method to deal with sewage. 

Mr. Lacey (Oswestr v)» Upson 
head), Mr: Watson (Siemincharll 
(Farnham), and Dr. Fowler (Manches 
joined in the discussion, and reed 
that where land treatment y po 
was effective, although in many case 
system was impossible. 


acquainted, 

thousands 

must be adopted. 
ad to s 


Sludge Problem. 

ing out of a paper by Mr. Arthi 
P. Holt Whitaker, considerabl 
place with regard to thet 
of sludge. At Penrith the authors de 
system of sludge treatment. The 
drying beds are four in number, each 2 
by 10 ft. wide by 6 ft. deep ; they are coi 
of brickwork, backed on the outer 
concrete; the floors are made of cone 
with proper falls in the direction of th 
Each bed is provided with doors, const 
sections, extending the full width of # 
the lower end, which can be raised 01 
at will as the material in the beds ine 
decreases. Cross walls are formed of pi 
boards laid in grooves, so as to | 
adjusted. When the slud is abou 
emptied from the sedimentation tank 
of straw, litter, dried weeds, or the lik 
laid each tank or compartment i 
manner that the whole surface of th 
covered; the litter is also drawn slighf 
sides of the beds or compartments, @ 
round the vertical, perforated pipes ¢ 
These perforated, vertical pipes are ab 
in diameter, in lengths of abont 2 ft, 
with sockets and spigots so that the 
built up in continuous shafts from the 
the top of the bed as it is being filled, 
of sludge, to the depth of 4 in, to 6 in 
run on to the litter, which acts as af 
litter allowing the liquid to filter thre 
find its way to the perforated pipes, 
turn are connected to drains laid on 
of the heds. This operation of filling 
alternately with litter and sludge is 
until the bed or compartment is fille 
operations are transferred to the next b 
liquor draining from the sludge beds is¢ 
to a well, and is then pumped into 
channel of the tanks for retreatment. 
beds are being filled the increasing 
compresses the “sludge and litter, thus 
after proper settlement, a firm bed of 
which is easily handled and is very 
A layer of litter is always placed on fh 
a layer of sludge to obviate any nuisal 
smell which one usnally expects to al 
open sludge beds or lagoons. The slu 
sold by public tender every year, the 
price obtained being 1s. $d. per cart-lo 

Mr. Cass mentioned that at Farnh 
made walls of the ordinary domestie re 
which the poured the sludge. Th 
drained off back into the tank and th 
and refuse made good manure, which t 
no difficulty in disposing of. 


Ari 
and Mr. 
sion too 


Blackpool Outfall Sewage. 
Mr. J. Brodie (Borough Engineer< 
veyc Blackpool) di the method 
adopted by him in extending seaward: 
outfall sewer. The present extension | 
made by means of a continuous steel 

internal diameter of solid welded pipes, 
lengths, formed of open hearth steel $41 
riveted together with cover straps 10: 
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tickness, with a double row of $-in. 
jed 3 in. centre to centre. 

hssion, which was taken part in by 
hews (Bridlington), Mr. Whyatt 
Mr. T. W. Stainthorpe (South 


Mast), to a large extent dealt with the 
! st 


1 tubes instead of 
id that the cost was 
ce endorsed his view 


y 
t 
i 
5 
& 
y Brownudge (Birkenhead), and Mr. 
i} 
ij 


1; UNION BANK OF 
-ANADA, TORONTO. 


++ home for the Union Bank of Canada, 
}/ latest tall buildings in Toronto, has 


tleted recently. It is located on the 
sr of King and Bay streets on a 
treet, the principal front, 
te y-street. It is a five-story 
pyowering up to a height of 90 ft. 
ie of the building, 6 ft. in height, is 
ijl granite from. Crotch Island (Maine). 
‘lat the walls are faced with semi- 
ra-cotta manufactured by the Leeds 
jompany (England). ‘The design is 
jdern Renaissance treated in a highly 
4} manner suitable for the material. 
‘tects are Me: . Darling & Pearson, 
0. 
jnstruction is of the steel skeleton 
reinforced concrete floor slabs and 


t 
8 
L 


Jerra-cotta partitions, making the 
| thoroughly fireproof. The steel 


were manufactured 
Sons, Birmingham 


ijrames and sa‘ 
|. Henry Hope 


& 


hilding is entered through a set of 
i) doors which lead into the entrance 
by 14 ft. The walls of the entrance 
Mined with polished Botticino marble 
+ to ceiling. An Otis-Fensom elevator 
h the basement to the fifth floor, and 
pn staircase with ‘Tennessee marble 
Jns up around the elevator. 

ftrance hall leads directly into the 
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banking-room, 33 ft. by 70 ft. and 25 ft. high. 
Around the walls there is a marble dado 4 ft. 
high composed of Escalette and Botticino 
marble. The walls and ceiling are plaster, 
treated in the French Renaissance style. The 
walls are jointed up and painted with a water 
paint to imitate French Caen stone. The 
ceiling is left in the white. The marble counter 
is made of Escalette and Botticino marbles, and 
the floor is of Tennessee light grey marble, with 
a border of different other kinds of marble. 
The grills above the counter are cast-iron 
bronzed, manufactured by the Ornamental 
Tron Department of the Canada Foundry 
Company, Toronto. In a wing carried out 
right angles to the banking-room is a battery 
of vaults used by the bank, and on a mezzanine 
are located the stenographers, rest-room, and 
lavatory. ‘The clerks’ lavatory and locker- 
rooms are in the sment. In the basement 
located the stationery and packing 
the book vaults, machinery-room, 
boiler-room, etc. 

The bank manager’s private office, finished 
in mahogany, and lavatory are located in the 
front of the building with an exit into the 
entrance hall. 

Over the manager’s office and the 
hall there is a mezzanine floor comp 
suite of two offices. 

The second, third, and fourth floors are s 
divided into offi to. suit tenants. There is 
also a battery of five vaults on each floor. 

The fifth floor is occupied by the head office 
of the Union Bank. It is composed of a series 
of private offices. a board-room, with fumed 
oak panelling 8 ft. high, a president’s office, 
treated similarly, a spacious general office, 
two large vaults, me: atory, and a separate 
gallery for the women’s lavatory. 

Above the fifth floor there is an attic space 
averaging 6 ft. in height, for the distribution 
of the low-pr > gravity circulation two- 
pipe heating system, with wet returns. One 
large fan exhausts the foul air from the banking- 
room and a small fan ventilates the lavatori 
wood finish throughout the 
‘umed oak. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects : 
Board of Architectural Education, 


The following names are those of candidates 
for the Final Examination whose designs 
submitted under the various subjects of the 
Revised Testimonies. of Study have been 
approved by the Board :—Subject IL. (b) 
Mr. F. Radcliff. Subject III. (a) Mr. F. 
Radcliff. 

The following is a further list of names of 
candidates. for the Final Examination whose 

; submitted under the various subjects 
t ised Testimonies of Study have been 
approved by the Board: Subject ITT. (a), Mr. 


EH. G Subject III. (a), Mr. Wm. 
Voelkel ; 8 t III. (b), Mr. Geo, Cr y 


Jandidates who propose applying 
admission to the November Final and Special 
Examination should at once submit, for the 
approval of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the subject and titles of their 
theses. Candidates may select one of the 
following :—(1) Historical Architecture, im- 
plying as far as possible the direct study of 
actual historical buildings. (2) Science as 
Applied to Building; by this is intended a 
special study of an application of science to 
definite problems of building. (4) Design, 
including Decoration, such as a study in 
civic,’ monumental, decorative, or other 
branch of architectural design. The subject 
selected for the thesis is to be notified for 
the approval of the Board four months 
before the date of the Examination, and the 
thesis itself is to be submitted four weeks 
before the same date. The thesis, which 
may be either an illustrated essay or a 
design with a detailed report, will be assessed 
by examiners specially appointed for the 
purpose, who will also examine the candidate 
orally in his thesis. It is open to candidates 
to obtain distinction in the advanced work, 
such. special distinction to appear in the 
Kalendar. 


The Union Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects. 
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University of London: University College. 

The following awards have been made i 
the School of Architecture at Univ 
College :—The Donaldson Medal to Mr. Olive: 
Gaunt; the Carpente Company Travelling 
Studentship to Mr. S. Miller; the First Prize 
in the Advanced D. 
Whincop, and the § 
Taylor; the Priz 


2 to Mr. 


Session, the Class 
on Mondays and 
being Mr. Leonard Stoke: 
Mr. W. H. Ward, M./ 
public lectures on “ Ren: 
in France.” 
The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Under the will of the late Sir James Ing 
a former President of the Institution of 
Engineers, the Institution has just rec 


itors 
Tren. 
a course of ten 
ance Architecture 


1 


ived a 


le; y of 5,0007., to be applied to its new 
building, which is now in course of erection 
in Great Geor reet, Westminster. This 


legacy testifies 


o the marked interest which 


Northern Polytechnic. 
The governors of the Northern Polytechnic 
have appointed Mr. J. Campbell Reid, 
A.R.LB.A., as head of the building trades 
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department, at a salary of 4001. a year, rising to 
5001. Mr. Reid is now head of the building 
department of the Paisley Technical College. 


W. H. Hornby Memorial. 
Mr. Albert Bruce-Joy was the sculptor of the 
statue which has just been erected in Blackburn 
to the memo 


ago. The cost of the 
d under the will of the late 
John Marg foreman in Mr. Hornby’s 
mills, who left the whole amount, exceeding 
3,000/., as a tribute to his master and ben 
factor, in whose works he and his father before 
him were employed for fifty yea 


Vigo-street, W. 

The Royal Geographical Socicty having 
taken Lowther Lodge, Kensington, the buildir 1g 
hitherto occupied by them the corner of 
Vigo-street and Savile-row has been sold. No 
street widening will take place at this point, 
and the present building will be adapted for 
commercial purposes. One landmark will be 
removed, howev namely, the shop of Mr. 
Elkin Mathews, the publisher. 


A New Hotel near Piccadilly-circus 

The Strand Hotel Company, Ltd., have 
issued their prospectus for ri ng capital to 
an amount of 300,000/. in respect of the pro- 
posed erection of an hotel upon the island site 
bounded by Air, Brewer, Sherwood, and 
Glasshouse streets, whereof a lease of eighty 
years from next October has been obtained from 
H.M. Office of Works at a ground-rent ising to 
6,0007. per annum for the idue of the term 
after the third year. Mr. W. J. Ancell and 
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Mr. H. Tanner, jun., are. the archi 
the undertaking. 


Commons and Footpaths Preservation 

The monthly meeting of the Comn 
Footpaths Preservation Society was 
25, Victori Westmins 


g n evidence py 
Select Committee on Commons, as $o) 
the Society, and had urged that in th 
applications for schemes for the regul 
commons under the Commons Act, ] 
procedure should be simplified and the 
reduced by dispensing with the neces 
ming Provisional Order; he } 
pressed that the veto of the Lord of th 
should be removed provided all benefice 
were carefully preserved under fe 
schémes. Mr. Chubb had also given’ 
with a view to showing the difticultie 
enced by local autho in_obtair 
ent of commons in order to 
and prevent nuisances. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Church Building 
held its usual monthly meeting on ¢ 
ult. at the Society’s house, 7, Dea 
Westminster Abbe: W., Lieut.-Col, ¢ 
G. H. W. Windsor-Clive in the chair, 
of money were made in aid of the f 
objects, v Building first portions 
churches at Aldersbro: . Gabriel, Bss 
Chalfont St. Peter, All Saints, Buck 
Sandycroft, St. Ambrose, Hawarden, 


75l.; and Siddal, St. Mark, Halifax, 7 
towards enlarging or otherwise improj 
:ommodation in the churches at Bed 


St. Aldhelm, Bristol, 357. ; Dearnley, St._ 
near Rochdale, 50/.; Groombridge, $I 
Little Steeping, St. Andrey 
outh Northwood, St. : 


Nicholas, 


St. 


and Woolacc Sabinus, Deve 


Grants were also made from the Special 
Building 
church 
401. ; 


Fund 


towards 


building 


at Stanley Common, All Saints, 
Swansea. 


St. Martin, Glam, 30 
a, St. Mic and All 
The following grants we 
<s completed: Bishopweai 
underland, 2507. ; West Str 


paid for 
St. Gabriel, 


i St. James, Surrey, 1 Wollacom 
ip Sabinus, Devon, 100/.; Branscoml 
Winifred, Devon, 50/. ; Speenhamland, Si 
= Berks, 150/.;  Gyfeillon, St. David, 
= 301. ; Loughborough, St. Peter, Leicester 
Plymouth, St. Mary, Kingsto 
St. Paul, Sur Southend: 
St. John-the-Baptist, 501.; Hoole, All 
Cheshire, 601. ; St. Jo 
i Baptist, Hunts, ave, St 
Brecons, 1001. ; y Green, St. / 
Surre; 


01. ; Rotherhithe, Clare College] 
Kent, 35/.; and Bispham, St. Stephen, 
40/. In addition to this the sum of § 
paid towards the repairs of fourteen 
from trust funds held by the s 


os 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
pri 


A list of current Competitions 
page 157. 


Central Market, Melbourne. 

Advices just received from Australi 
information to the effect that a comp 
limited to Australian architects, is pl 
to be held by the Victorian Governm 
the erection of a Central Market at 
Melbourne, the cost of which is estima 
200,0000. 


City Hall, San Francisco. 

H.M. Consul-General at San Francise 
A. C. Ross, C.B.) reports that the p 
25,000 dollars (about 5,1351. whiel 
offered for the best design for the New Cit 
to be erected in San Francisco, has been aj 
to a firm of architects in that city (I 
Arthur Brown, jun., & John Bakewell, 
who will probably be employed as the are 
for the building. 


Civic Enterprises. 

Town planning competitions are in pl 
at Huddersfield and at Dunkerque, Frant 
remains to be seen whether the pr 
ham will involve : 
opportunities for architects. 


The Union Bank of Canada, Toronto. extension of Nottir 


(See previous page.) 


"i Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects. 
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jjalding Housing Scheme. 
,on with the Spalding Housing 
}pmoted by the Urban District 
J. B. Corby, F.8.1., of Stamford 
32, has been selected from three 
é:ts to prepare the plans. Instruc- 
yjeen given to have the plans pre- 
vith for submission to the Local 
#{ Board, and as soon as the proper 
}/ obtained the work will be com- 


jid Children’s Home at Barnet. 

7 meeting of the Barnet Guardians 
fommittee submitted a recommen- 
ile etfect that competitive designs 
bvited from ten architects for the 
iv home for children, to accommo- 
jiver than thirty girls and thirty 
/ Baughen, Chairman of the Com- 
that he did not agree with the 
jons. He felt ti the better 
ie to employ an architect to prepare 
"1, which could be sent to the Local 
» Board for approval. The matter, 
were adopted, might be settled, 
ling be partly erected by the time 
{plans were sent in. Mr. § 
jiat designs were required for a 
fme, not a town hall or some other 
jbuilding. The design should be so 
Wany architect should be able to 
¥ was wanted. The Chairman said 
‘y arose from the fact that the 
{not decide upon a single architect 
interview and be advised by the 
tect. Mr. Jukes said that the 
fficulty was that he understood 
al Government Board were against 
jrecommended. It.was mentioned 
tas that the instructions to the 
cluded the clanse, “‘ The style of 
jand the materials to be employed. 
\the discretion of the competitors, 
fred that the building should be of a 
petural character without any un- 
(boration. Economy is essential.” 
| the Committee’s recommendations 
| by sixteen votes to two. 
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johitecture in England During the 
ges. By A. Hamriton Trompson, 
A. Illustrated by 200 photographs, 
and plans. (Henry Frowde, 
University Press, London, New 
jonto, and Melbourne. 1912.) 

joN has made an interesting contri- 
ne subject of military architecture. 
Pune Forteresse ” of Viollet le Duc 
_time the standard work in this 
ae that time our opportunities 
on have been enriched by Mr. ©. T. 
fred Harvey, and others, including 
3 of various archeological societies. 
pographical interests involved are 
ia new and well-arr d_ presenta- 
» subject is welcom The book 
a survey of the hill fortifications, 
nal defences of prehistoric time, 
y so promi.zent a part in the land- 
country—cyclopean in their mass— 
1 Sarum and Maiden Casile. But 
ra history are scarcely forthcoming 
Norman Conquest. “The Saxons 
2 to walls; their strength, after they 
in the country, lay neither in ear 
stonework, but in the boundary of 
larsh that extended round their 
’ The dominating feature of the 
tle was the keep or donjon, a square 


mount was, if possible, 
1. But the object of the castles 
the Conqueror most often being 
/ particular town in subjection, 
ss could not always be chosen at 
‘ificial earthworks were necessitated . 
curtain wall surrounded an enclosure 
ntaining such buildings as might be 
a garrison, and abutted upon the 
1 a system of constructive defence 
ude in its conception to continue 
Tt is true the square tower was 
by a more complex plan, but this 
| The simple curtain did not afford 
protection to the enclosure. The 
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safety of a garrison beleaguered within the 
keep depended upon the length of time it could 
hold out before it was relieved The line of 
advance in military architecture concentrates 
itself upon the outer defences, of which the 
curtain was the chief, so rendering the enceinte 
or enclosure impregnable. In other words, a 
concentric plan of defence was the objective. 
The keep was dispensed with. Flanking and 
intermediate towers were introduced into the 
wall, such points of vantage being no longer 
square in plan, but circular, thus avoiding the 
point-blank of attack. The 
protected by a flank fire from the engines of 
destruction directed against it. The fortified 
gate-house became a feature protected by a 
barbican, the name given primarily to an 
outwork covering the entrance, and later to 
what was virtually an outer and secondary 
gateway. Minor constructive improvements 
lay in the crenellation and machicolation of wall 
and tower, affording by the first cover for the 
archer, and by the second opportunity for the 
vertical discharge of missiles. Within the 
substantial defence created by these conditions, 
adequate buildings could now be erected in the 
bailey of the castle, for the comfort and con- 
venience of its occupiers, and the Edwardian 
type of castle may almost be called a little town- 
ship, with its many offices and cha Indeed, 
the influence of the dwelling became more and 
more important, and the castle gradually gave 
way to the fortified dwelling-house. The 
growth of power among the people of England, 
moreover, offered no further opportunities to 
the builders of castles. Indeed, the history of 


the castle is written in the history of our 
constitutional development. It belongs to the 
story of our Norman conquerors, of the rise and 


fall of the Barons, of the growth of the Guilds and 
popular government. But this military archi- 
tecture excites our admiration. It represents 
the age of our nation’s youth. It is impetuous, 
daring, and resourceful, and the careful survey 
of this period which Mr. Thompson offers us 
is well worthy of attention. 


The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture. 
By Joun Suurr, Paynter and Archytecte. 
First printed in 1563. A Facsimile of the 
first edition, with an Introduction by 
LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Published by Country Life, Ltd., Covent 
Garden, W.C. 1912. 

Mr. Wuaver has furnished us with an interest- 

ing notice of John Shute, together with a 

shorter notice of his printer, Thomas Marshe, 

and a “‘ Bibliographical Description” with 
some notes and. referenc He has done this 
well, and ably made something out of little, for, 
as he “ Shut claim to architectural 
solely on his authorship of the first 

2 book on architecture.” Certainly 

nothing definite is known of John Shute’s 

practice of the art, and the emphasis which he 
ays on the acquirement of the arts and sciences 
from “the true instructions and meanings of 
them that have written thereon” might well 
denote th rather than the builder. 

Tradition gives his birthplace at Cullompton, 
in Devon. The hamlet of Shute and its fine 
mansion are not far distant, and, since place 
names are the common derivative of surnames. 
there may be truth in this, although it lacks 
authentic confirmation. 

“The First and Chief Groundes” is scarcely 

a treatise: It belongs rather to the curiosities 

of literature, and to retain its interest as such 

it demands the most careful reproduction, and 
the employment’ of the most adequate methods. 

The original plates are refined in their execution, 

though they lack technical skill ; the remarkable 

caryatides, introduced as an alternative to the 

s s a certain 
annot detect any 
refinement in the reproductions, for, owing to 
the process adopted, any defects in the originals 
have been intensified, and the reproductions 
of both text and plates are unworthy of the 
occasion. 
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The Main Drainage of Towns. By F. Norn 
Taytor, Civil Engineer. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. Pp. 313. Illustrations 
350. 12s. 6d. net). 

Tose who are familiar with Mr. Taylor’s 

“* Civil Engineering Practice ” will be interested. 

in the publication of a new book by the same 

author, and described by him as a companion 
volume to that work ; it is, in fact, an elabora- 
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tion of some of the chapters in that encyclopedic 
achievement dealing exhaustively with one of 
its most important sections, and repetition has 
been allowed only in so far as it has been 
necessary to make the new work complete in 
itself. 

After three chapters containing the needful 
information on such preliminary subjects as 
Maps, Procedure, Hydraulics, and Calculations, 
the author proceeds to deal in considerable 
detail with the more practical problems con- 
nected with such subjects as the various 
methods of trenching, tunnelling, shaft-sinking, 
the construction and qualities of numerous 
types of sewers, the much-disputed question 
of ventilation, storm overflows, outfalls, and 
pumping systems. The chapter which is 
included on House Drainage would seem to be 
somewhat outside the scope of the work, and 
shows evidence, in one or two references to 
practices not usual in England, of the author’s 
large experience in Dublin. 

The theoretical side of sewage disposal and 
the design and con: ‘on of disposal works 
are adequately considered in the later part of 
the book, and the last chapter is devoted to 


the special construction necessary in conducting 
sewage across rivers. There are four useful 
appendices and a full index; the illustrations 


and text descriptions are ample and clear, and 
the book as a whole deserves as warm a welcome 
as was accorded to the larger volume referred 
to above. 


Iron and Steel Constructional Work: A Concise 
Handbook: .with Examples for — Practical 
Application. By Karu Sonrypier. Trans- 
lated by Cas. Saurer. (London: Scott, 
Greenwood, & Sons. 1912. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tus little book of 115 pages of text, and a 
further twenty-five of tables and index, deals 
with the calculation of columns of cast-iron and 
beams and floor construction, roofs and 
ses, skylights and glazed roofing. 
It is a translation from the German, and will 
be useful to draughtsmen and others who have 
already some elementary acquaintance with the 
subject—the formula adopted as a basis in 
dealing with columns is Euler’s, and the mathe- 
matical knowledge demanded from the reader 
is very small. 

In addition to the theoretical matter, a few 
practical notes are given, and these are not 
invariably in accord with good English practice. 
For instance, the interposition of sheet-lead 
between machined faces ‘‘to ensure an equal 
distribution of load ” would not now be tolerated 
in fairly good work, but is twice mentioned in 
the chapter on cast-iron columns. ‘There is 
also mention of the desirability of rounding 
the angles of the core in a square column “lest 
in the casting the sharp edges of the core should 
be damaged by the molten metal, which might 
thus give rise to flay but no general warning 
is given against the use of sharp angles in 
castings, with the possible internal planes of 
weakness arising therefrom. The importance 
attached by the author to allowances for 
expansion of girders is far beyond that which 
the daily practice of engineers in England will 
support. 

Safe loads for use in calculating the carrying 
capacity of floors and roofs and the bearing 
capacity of foundations are given, but it should 
be borne in mind that there are now a few 
figures of this kind sanctioned by insertion in 
the London County Council (General- Powers) 
Act, 1909, and while some of them would 
be very hard to defend upon any basis of ex- 
periment or theory, yet so long as they are 
upon the Statute Book it would be well that 
they should be borne in mind and quoted by 
writers of books like the present. 

These points, however, 4 
Main arguinent of the book, whi is simply, 
clearly, and consistently put, and is illustrated 
by numerical examples that will greatly ass 
the student. 


affect the 


not 
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Rerorts on Ratine Apprars. By E. M. 
Konstam and Harold R. Ward. (London: 


Butterworth & Co.) 

STAIRCASES AND GARDEN STEPS. 
Cadogan Rothery. (London: ‘TT. 
Laurie. 6s. net.) 

PorcHEs AND Fonrs. 
(London: — Wells 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By Guy 
Werner 


By Charles Wall. 
Gardner, Darton, & Co. 
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Signing Buildings. 

Sim,—Referring to your “ Note” in this week’ 
issue, entitled ‘Credit to Whom It Is Due, 
may I emphasise your closing remark on “ the 
excellent “practice of signing buildings.” 

It is often deplored that the general public 
show so little interest in architecture. One 
reason for this is that our buildings are given 
to the world without a personality iated 
with them, There would be little appreciatory 
interest in literature without the author’s 
name, and a picture is not judged without the 
painter, so why should not the architect and 
his work be likewise inseparable ! 

A visitor to Paris finds every building branded 


with a name, too loudly, perhaps, but he 
becomes aware that there are beings called 
architects. The natural outcome of signing 


buildings will be an enhanced interest of both 
the author and the public, by which the quality 
of our work will be influenced 

A. T. BRADFORD. 


The Further Road Improvement at the 
Marble Arch. 

Srr,—The ill-founded rumours that shops 
were about to be erected at the Oxford-street 
end of Park-lane has entirely overshadowed 
the fact that an important road improvement 
is about to be carried out there through the 
generous manner in which the Grosvenor 
Hstate has agreed to set. back the new building 
line of the proposed block of buildings at that 
corner. 

In the original plan for the Marble Arch 
Improvement, published in 1905, the rounding 
off of the north-east corner.of Park-lane and 
the demolishing of the unsightly stables there 
formed part of the scheme, not only on account 
of the traffic, but also on esthetic grounds. 
Although for a time I had to withdraw that 
portion of the scheme on account of existing 
leases, no opportunity has been missed during 
the past seven years in pressing home its 
importance. 

Oxford-street will now be widened at this 
point by 16 ft., and Park-lane at its north end 


by 10 ft., the junction of the two thoroughfares 
being rounded off by an additional 27 ft. 


being thrown into the public thoroughfare, 
which is exactly the extra space at this point 
that was asked for in the original improvement 
scheme. North-row, leading out of Park-lane, 
will also be widened by several feet. The ground 
the Grosyenor Estate is thus giving to the 
public is no less than 5,139 sq. ft., and I am 
advised by competent authorities that its 
freehold value is well over 60,000I. 

Although everyone that has the slightest 
knowledge of town planning will regret that the 
interested public authorities have not availed 
themselves of this opportunity to acquire further 
land at this point in order to give symmetry 
to the Place at the Marble Arch, yet I am sure 
all Londoners will desire to express their 
gratitude to the Grosvenor Estate for this 
generous gift, F, W. Spraicut. 


———_----—_—_ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 
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Skylight in a Roof. 

Srr,—I have been interested in a case which 
has come under r observation, the cireum- 
stances of which are as follows :— 

Is a skylight in the opening of a roof a window 
the glass of which is to be kept in repair by the 
tenant, or is it part of the roof, to be kept in 
repair by the landlord? The lease stipulates, 
the lessee to do all internal repairs, including 
the glass of the windows. There is a fixed 
skylight in one of the roofs, about 3ft. square, 
with two panes of Hartley's plate-glass, to light 
a staircase, having lead flashing and gutter 
outside and c ; inside to stop plaster of 
ceiling, and one of the panes was broken with a 
blow, and, of course, the rain comes in. The 
lessee wrote to lessor to repair same, being part 
of roof. The lessor writes it is the lessee’s place 
to repair the glass of windows, referring to 
dictionary, which describes s kylight as a w indow 
inroof lit from above, and defines it as a window 
in the opening of a roof, as a sash and frame 
a window in the opening of a wall. The lessee 
goes to his lawyer, who contends it is a glass 
tile in a roof. He can find no test case in law 
books, and it was open for legal argument. 


THES BULEDER: 


Being a matter of only a few shillings it was 
compromised without the lawyers. J. D. 

[*,* Your query is one of interest, and as we 
know of no case covering the exact point we 
publish it, as possibly some of our readers may 
be able to throw light on the question. Of 
course, to determine the liability of the par- 
ticular tenant it would be necessary to know 
the exact covenants as to repair, and how the 
blow struck which broke the skylight; but 
treating the case simply as a lease in which the 
lessee covenants to undertake the internal 
repairs, including the glass of the windows, but 
the landlord undertakes the external repairs, 
including the roof, and the damage not to have 
been caused by the tenant’s ne: mee, we 
should imagine that a court would construe both 
words in their ordin rily accepted meaning— 
the roof was a covering of any sort of mater 
and the windows as the ordinary openings in 
the walls. It is to be noted that the liability 
to repair the windows is an exception on the 
tenant’s obligation only to undertake internal 
repairs, and as such the exception would be 
strictly construed. The covenant to repair the 
roof relates essentially to an external matter, 
and it would appear straining the language of the 
e to except the ight as a window. We 
however, express no definite opinion on 
the point, especially without knowing the terms 
of the lease and the pre terms of the 
covenants.—Eb.] 


Undervaluing Property. 


Sm,—My attention has been called lately to 
the great number of property owners who have 
suffered probably. through depression in trade 
and directly or i ctly by recent land 
legislation. In several cases owners have lost 
their all, having invested their small earnings 
in equiti and mortg agees stepping in to 
secure their money or asking the mortgagors 
to reduce where they have not the money to 
meet it. Unfortunately there are many sur- 
veyors called in to value property who have 
never served their articles in a surveyor’s or an 
architect’s office; this may account for some 
of the low valuations. 

Can a property owner recover any loss which 
he or she may sustain from the valuer through 
a low valuation? The surveyor will be careful 
to secure a good margin for the moneyed man 
or ; on the other hand, ought not 
the ey ‘or to study the interest of the owner 
as well as the mortgagee? If a surveyor over- 
values a property, the mortgagee can recover 
the loss from the surveyor. Why cannot a 
building owner recover his loss also from the 
surveyor through a low valuation? 


Is the valuation to be based on the net 
rentals? If so, this is not alwa fair, 
especially where the buildin are well and 


studiously built; consideration should be given 
to the actual cost of the buildings which one 
would take as the true value. Farr Pray. 

(*%* We are afraid we do not exactly follow 
the point you wish to make. If a value is 
placed too low for the purposes of a mortgage, 
we do not quite see how the owner can be 
damnified. If the mortgagee calls in his 
money, the property owner has abundant 
security and could re a new loan, paying off 
the old mortgage. If, however, the mortgagor 
could show that he had suffered damage from 
a value bei placed too low, we presume 
that the valuer could be made liable on the 
same principles that apply to a case of over- 
valuation if the loss was directly due to negli- 
gence on the part of a valuer engaged by the 
property owner; but, of course, a mere error 
in judgment would not suffice, and any 
would have to be traced directly to his neg 
gence. With reference to your second query 
neither the net rental by itself nor the cost 
of the building alone forms the basis of valua- 
tion, as many other considerations arise, and 
we can only refer you to text-books on valua- 
tion. In Mr. Webb’s work on “The Valua- 
tion of Real Property,’’ an instance is given 
ab p. 53 where surveyors were held liable for 
having valued a property, relying too much 
on the cost of building. In the first part of 
your letter you give instances where owners 
of property have suffered loss owing to the 
depreciation of property through depression 
of trade or increased taxation. These appear 
to be cases where over-valuation, in the light 
of subsequent events, has been the cause of 
foreclosure. Over-valuation rather than under- 
valuation is likely to be the cause of loss to 
both mortgagor and mortgagee.—ED.] 


Cost of Schools. 

§ir,-—Can any reader state where figures 
can be obtained showing the cost of schools 
(a) elementary, (b) secondary, and (c) any other 
type, per head, exclusive of cost of site? 

CHRISTOPHER. 
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Port of London Offices. 


trate: herewith the d 
Bowden & Wallis 
new head offices of the 
London Authority. To thi 
we referred as follows in our issue of Jn 
Bs Bowden & Wallis produce 3 
different lines, the 
being squared and {4 
rectangle lining 

2 and running thro 
Ceateiel Friars. In this design the 
have tried to carry out the suggesti 
large hall containing the departme 
central portion of which forms an imm 
100 ft. in height, top-lighted, round § 
arranged the remaining accommodatio 
on four floors with an upper floor al 
roof of the hall. An entrance-hall at & 
gives access to a wide vestibule con 
either end of which are placed the f& 
staircases, and beyond this corridor is) 
hall previously mentioned. At eithersi 
central hall are corridors cutting G 
vestibule corridor at either end, a 
outer blocks and corridors repeat on’et 
The Port Rates Office occupies # 
either side of the hall, with a broa 
space in the centre. It is the treatmel 
office, divided into two portions ant 
from an immense height, which fo 
doubtful feature of the design from @ 
view of plan. The scheme is general 
conceived, but the detail and features: 
immense scale, and would, we imagi 
much reconsideration to render such 
ment satisfactory. The sides of the ee 
in particular show evidence of want 
sideration and care in designing, 1 
tions are well conceived, but here a 
detail is somewhat coarse and heayy, 
which surmounts the tower being § 
like 30 ft. high, and every part of fl 
being on an equally enormous scale. 
main proportions there is little faw 
with the d n, the front to ‘Trini 
being on dignified and architectural li 


Regent’s Quadrant Competition 
ILLustRAtTIons have been given all 
our issues of July 12, 19, and 26, 0 
for the Regent’s Quadrant, and one of ¢ 
week is devoted to the schemes ofM 
dale, A.R.I.B.A., and Mi 


sire in th s 
an abundance of plate st 
keeping the main hori: ontal line 
get more scale into the existing fagade 
of a more cla 1 intercolumniation 


while, the mezzanine was des 
continuous beam for the columns 
Me: Cromie & Gibbs send the 


notes to accompany their designs :— 
“Naturally the dominating facto 
minds was the line upon which the ¢01 
was formulated. A definite and 
problem was set down for solution. 
invited to regard the existing hotel 1 
a fait accompli, and, except in regal 
western bay, to set to work to see if 
could not be produced that would h 
with the present block and at the 8 
attempt, within reasonable limits, t0 
demands of the lessees. 
reeing that any proposal to 8 
difficulties of the situation by igne 
hotel would be “ unthinkable,” we ab 
time realised that anything in the nat 
reproduction would not be eminently 
for either retail or showroom purpt 
that even the desirability of doing a 
the uncomfortable circular windows an 
ing more lighting area generally tent 
a somewhat different 
and coupled columr 
the leaseholders i upon an en 
structure of best B: 1 plate the emy 
of even single columns or pilasters } 
inadmissibl Such an extreme view 
commend itself to us, hence our ende 
continue the present fagade in shape, § 
line, to make the detail subservient 
respects to the usual requirements 
ponents, and in others to a rather mor 
idea of architectural design, besides bi 
mind the desirability of working on 
that might be acceptable to the Comm 
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REGENTS QUADE: 
COMPETITION, 


“The Builder” Regent’s Quadrant Competition: Design by Mr. Moritz R. Martin, A.R.I.B.A. 


of H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, not 
without some thought for the commercial 
necessity of obtaining as much space as possible 
in plan and window area. While fully recognis- 
ing the force of recent arguments in Parliament 
and Press anent the “ perfect proportion,” etc., 
of Regent-street and the overwhelming (sic) 
scale of the hotel, we cannot suppress the 
opinion that a somewhat false impression of the 
true proportions of the street is obtained owing 
to its sharp turn into the open area of 
Piccadill reus, and a decided tendenc y to 
magnify the scale of the hotel owing to the 
juxtaposition of the small-featured shops with 
doll’s-house windows on either side. 

Complete Mr. Norman Shaw’s quadrant in 
perspective and compare it, with due courtesy 
to all concerned, with any other scheme, it is 
high above the rest. 

We do not think that Regent-street wouid 
suffer enormously if it were all some 97 ft. to 
the ridge. We agree that there should be a 
limit to the height of street building 
beyond a quite legitimate sense of ism, 
there seems little enough to recommend a mere 
rebuilding of the Quadrant without any attempt 
to put the property upon a financial basis 
capable of automatically realising its cost (as 
has been done in Waterloo-place), and at the 
same time falling into skyline with, and com- 
pleting, a very dignified conception. We have 
therefore, like many others, striven to achieve 
the juste milieu.” 

On this page we illustrate also the design 
of Mr. Moritz R. Martin, A.R.I.B.A., who 
writes :— 

“The author’s motif has been to produce a 
design as little out of harmony with Mr. Shaw’s 
fagade as possible, and treated in a restful and 
orderly manner suitable to the contour of the 
frontage and the consideration of future 
extensions. While embodying the main archi- 
tectural lines of the Piccadilly Hotel, the 
adjustment of the frontage line as shown on 
plan tends to produce the following advantage: 
(1) Both esthetically and practically sat 
factory means of support for the superstructure, 
entirely independent of the window treatment ; 
(2) identically the same amount of glass area 
in shop windows as now exists ; (3) a shopping 
promenade well lit from above and below, 
with tea balconies over approached from 


mezzanine floor level; (4) gain in floor area 


of upper stories; and the slight set-back 
would accentuate the individuality of the hotel 
and Air-street treatment in its plainer setting. 
The materials would consist of ashlar facing to 


match the hotel, green Italian tile and copper 
roofing, and bronze casements and enrichments. 
The promenade and the same treatment gene 
ally is intended to continue along the Circus 
facade, with a similar campanile at the Piccadilly 
the upper colonnaded stories of the 
latter being illuminated at night time with 
sub- 


28, and adjusts the tenants 
apportionments practically as they now exi 


——+ 4. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 2, 1862. 


On the Spirit of Modern Work. 

Aut good work in the present day must 
be a protest against the triviality, money- 
worship, and machine regularity of our time. 
It does not follow that such should be the 
spirit of work in another age; but in ours it 
is plain that art must fight the ease, elegance, 
and sensuality of modern society, because in 
themselves they are detestable traits of 
character. Designers are now chiefly 
occupied in drawing patterns for articles to 
be made by machinery—not a very noble 
occupation for human minds; and_ their 
designs never can be anything but geometrical 
patterns or symmetrical foliage—also not a 
lively prospect. Now, surely, a wall with a 
flight of birds painted on it, and half a dozen 
of them having a good fight in the Japanese 
manner, is more interesting and contains 
more life than a million diapers. But this 
work cannot be done by machinery; you 


cannot throw life into anything made’ by 
machinery ; a hanging or carpet, with some 
violent grotesque dragons, animals, fish, 
doing something, not in a state of modern 
lethargy, is more amusing than the incipient, 
treated to now. 


chilling, flat patterns one is 
The spirit of Japanese work 
life, vigorous, and severe. 


*,* Fifty years ago Alfred Stevens was 
employed in designing ornament to beautify 
cast-iron grates of an impossible style. One 
might imagine that no finer opportunity 
for achieving an artistic success was ever 
offered to commerce, yet no more signal 


instance of failure was ever { 
But another co-operative example 
work which has done more than 
else to further the progress of co} 


design. In 1861 the firm of Morris,] 
Faulkner, & Co. ¥ establisher 


showed that it was possible to make 
fittings and materials to design 
satisfied the demands not only of A 
the Public as weli, and they we 
nevertheless, to dispose of their prc 
at a profit. Other firms were not 
take advantage of this discovery. 

Sequence to-day, although it would ] 
easy, we fear, to point to plenty 
mercial designs that are as bad as” 
well be, yet at the same time it 
admitted that the general advance 
direction has been very marked it 
recent years. From what one see 
showrooms of the better- manuf 
in the galleries of exhibitions, ant 
rooms of many a private house, it is 
that scarcely any article of every 
has been neglected by the th 
designer, and that good furniture, 
and materials may be had by going’ 
way about obtaining them.—Ep. 


ee SS 
CrystaL Patacr Scuoon or ENGIN 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, O.M.G. 


Engineer to the London County Coun 
sented on Tuesday the certificates wo 
the summer term by the students at thi 
Palace Schoo! of Practical Engineering. 
Course of an address he stated that tl 
had maintained its reputation for mat 
He had had some of the old students on 
staff, and he was glad to say their w 
been quite satisfactory. In the e 
subsequent remarks he said the man 
got a good engineering education had 
pull over all the others. Particularly 

the e with men who went abroad. 

sd upon them the necessity of le 
on language, and, if possible, twe 
languages. He knew they would maket 
but those who had a good education n 
fewest mistakes. They should not try 
their mistakes, but go and tell their ch 
they had done. He would think all th 
of them for doing that. They would | 
more from mistakes than from successe 
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TORONTO. 


RONTO, the capital city of Ontario, 
jand the seat of the Provincial Pazli 
ment, is situated on the north shore 
le Ontario, some 40 miles from its 
end. Long before the conquest of the 
| by the white races, Toronto, as the 
in terminus of the principal Indian 
lich connected Lake Ontario with Lake 
was a position of great importance. 
ing post was first established here 
| French in 1749, and named Fort 
. Its position on the lake shore is 
arked by an obelisk in the present 
ion grounds. ‘This fort was deserted 
mt in 1759, when the French forces 
ithdrawn to meet the English attacks 
bec and Montreal. 
ie termination of the American War 
» Declaration of Independence many 
families left America, and, settling 
lada, were known as the United 

Loyalists. Many of them found 
ay to the site of Toronto and became 
tual founders of civilisation in a 
which has eventually grown into one 
largest cities in the Dominion. This 
is, no doubt, due in the first place to 
action of this spot by the Imperial 
ties as a safe and convenient site for 
ital of the Province. America having 

an independent country, it was 
red that Newark, the old name for 
t-on-the-Lake, was too near to the 
‘to be suitable for this purpose. The 
: of Toronto having been surveyed in 
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Convocation Hall, Toronto University. 


1788 and found to be capacious and well 
sheltered, Lieut.-Colonel Simcoe, the first 
Governor of Upper Canada, laid out a small 
rectangular town, which he called York. 
Under this name it was taken by the Ameri- 
cans in 1813, when the Parliament House 
and records were destroyed. In 1834, with 
a population of 10,000 and a rateable value 
of three-quarters of a million dollars, the 
town became a city and reverted to its 
original Indian name of Toronto—“a place 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 


Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects. 


of meeting,” York being retained as the 
name of the county. The first mayor was 
William Lyon Mackensie, the reformer, who 
inspired the rebellion with which his name is 
associated. 

In spite of an outbreak of Asiatic cholera, 
which carried off one in twenty of the 
population, the newly-created city started 
on a career of prosperity which has raised 
it to a population of more than 350,000, with 
an annual revenue approaching 7,000,000 
dollars. Its present prosperity as the largest 
wholesale distributing centre in the Dominion 
is, no doubt, due to its advantages for cheap 
freightage both by rail and lake, and to the 
fact that the best purchasing market in 
Canada lies close to its door. More than 200 
freight trains enter the city every day, and in 
1909 the harbour was used by some 2,900 
vessels amounting to a tonnage of 1,480,000. 

Apart from its manufacturing and dis- 
tributing activity, Toronto has many attrac- 
tions as a place of residence. It possesses 
some delightful residential quarters, 1,700 
es of parks and gardens, summer suburbs 
east and west along the lake shore, and in 
Toronto Island, enclosing the harbour, it 
has a summer pleasure-resort within a few 
minutes of the business centre of the town. 

But for all its prosperity and natural 
charm of position, Toronto lacks the one 
thing needful—a reasonable and comprehen- 
sive city plan. Efforts have been made 
from time to time by the Civie Guild of Art 
to overcome this difficulty, but hitherto 
without success. It is, however, well 
recognised, we believe, that the most pressing 
need is for diagonal thoroughfares and for 
some relief to Yonge-street, which is the 
principal or only direct tramway route 
from the northern residential quarters to the 
business centre. 

The destruction of the charm of the 
harbour and lake front by the railway is also 
greatly deplored. It has been suggested that 
this line be removed and the through traffic be 
taken on the northern line. which runs east 
and west at a distance of some 23 miles 
back from the lake front. A union station 
for both the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk Railways would then be placed in the 
centre of the city in connexion with this 
line, while railway communication with 
Ashbridges Bay and the harbour could be 
retained in the valley of the River Don. 

There is no doubt that the lake front, at 
present so disfigured, should be the principal 
asset of Toronto. Early paintings and draw- 
ings now preserved in the City Hall give some 
idea of its original charm, and of the possi- 
bilities which were eventually wrecked by 
the construction of the railways. In the 
more modern towns of the West the railways 
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Sketch Map of Toront>, showing Railway System and Principal Streets 
carrying Electric Tramways. 


arrive first, and, as they create the towns, they 
naturally have the first choice of position ; 
but this was not the case in Toronto, and 
it seems now to have been a short-sighted 
policy which allowed them to appropriate and 
disfigure the lake. It is to be hoped that this 
matter will be taken in hand without further 
loss of time, as in all probability it will never 
cost less than at the present moment. 

A glance at the sketch map will show that, 
although building has spread to the east of 
the River Don, the principal part of the city 
is contained between the two rivers Don and 
Humber, and between the lake front and the 
railway to which we have already referred. 
This railway runs along the foot of a rise 
which was once the shore of the lake, but 
now forms a high plateau intersected by 
ravines created by the two rivers and their 
tributary streams. T district is being 
rapidly extended and laid out as a high-class 


residential quarter, efforts, however, being 
made to preserve the rural charm of the 
wooded rayines. Although there is still 


much to be done in the direction of pre- 
serving the natural beauty of the outskirts 
of the city, the inhabitants are quite alive 
to the necessity. On the eastern bank of the 
Humber, High Park, a large tract of beauti- 
fully wooded and undulating ground, secures 
its amenities for a considerable distance back 
from the lake front, and we understand that 
negotiations are now in progress for pre- 
serving the western bank in a similar way. 

The valley of the Don is unfortunately 
disfigured by the railways, and as far as the 
southern part is concerned there is not much 
beauty to preserve, but in the northern part 
of the city some still remains, and we are 
glad to see, by the rejection of the proposed 
Bloor-street viaduct, that public opinion is 
not indifferent to the advantages of preserving 
it. The proposal to create a garden suburb 
on the eastern side of the city is another in- 
dication that it should not be difficult to 
rouse public interest in a general town- 
planning scheme for dealing with both the 
city and its surroundir in a thoroughly 
comprehensive manner. 


CONCERNING SHOPS. 

THE competition recently promoted by this 
journal for the rebuilding of Regent’s Quadrant 
calls attention to the whole question of the 
relative positions of shops and other buildings 
as incidents in the corporate life of the city. 
As was pointed out in a leading article, the 
question of town planning lies at the root of 
the whole matter. This applies not only to 
the placing of shops on an angle site that might 
be thought too important for them, but also 
to the position of the Piccadilly Hotel. Though 
this neighbourhood seems to have been 


1 by those interested in this branch of 
suitable one for a large 
ry questionable whether the 
f n any way ideal, even from 
the point of view of the hotel itself. From 
the point of view of the city as a whole the 
hotel should not have been allowed to thrust 
itself into a quadrant of shops, thus creating a 
difficulty which no amount of ingenuity appears 
able to overcome. _It is not perhaps sufficiently 
realised that if buildings are to harmonise with 
one another when executed they should have 
some harmony of underlying idea, and that 
those that will not harmonise naturally should 
not be placed in immediate juxtaposition. 
If they are so placed they will either compete 
and clash with one another, or modifications 
entailing some loss of efficiency and character 
must be made to bring them into proper 
relation. It is not contended that it is impo 
sible to harmonise shops and hote It he 
been done, with perhaps no more loss of char- 
acter and efficiency to either than civic design 
entails on every building. Where, however, 
there is a quadrant to be treated as a whole, 
the problem appears to be simplified when all 


ite itself i 


the buildings in the sweep are of the same 
nature. If it is necessary to provide for build 
ings that differ in character, it would seem mo: 


reasonable to place them as terminal features 
or pavilions at either end of the curve. If it 
be true as a general principle that things 
only beautiful when in their t places. 
then this question of the right placing of 
buildings of different requirements and 
character is one of the greatest importance. 
Indeed it is probably no exaggeration to say 
that from the point of view of the whole ci 
it is far more important to make restrictions as 
to the position of buildings than as to the 
character or features of the actual buildings 
themselv 

All buildings of whatever nature tend by both 
economic and architectural laws to ass 
certain definite characteristic and well- 
nised forms. They would still tend in this 
direction, whether restricted by by-laws or 
not. A row of buildings all of the same nature 
would probably tend to produce a satisfactory 
harmony of general effect, without the need of 
restrictions. If this view is correct it would 
seem probable that better results would be 
obtained by admitting only buildings of a 
suitable character to any given street, and then 
leaving them to develop naturally rather than 
by admitting buildings of opposite characters 
and endeavouring by harassing restrictions to 
reconcile things which in themselves are 
fundamentally different. 

Restricti of both sorts may be ne 72 
but the point seems to be that it is futile to 
trust to r cting such matters as heights 
and materials, while the speculative citizen 
is permitted to place a building of any 
description on any site from which he hopes a 
profit may be derived. 

Public sentiment, no doubt, is for giving 
private enterprise a free hand, but it-must be 
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remembered that the speculator is not 
right in his choice of position even as fa: 
profits are concerned. Every building i 
financial success, although it would pr 
be an exaggeration to say that when a by 
such asa theatre or an hotel, has beena fi 
failure, such a result is in every case 
traced to an inappropriate site, yet th 
perhaps be considered as a contributory 
Reasonable town-planning restrictions 
direction would, in many cases, we 
prove a blessing in disguise. 

The same line of argument might perl 
applied to the buildings themselves. | 
may haye a good general idea of the’ 
building that best serves their purpose, b 
may be apt to concentrate on and exa 
certain features to the detriment of 
equally important but not so obvious, at 
may not see the desirability of varyi 
general rule to suit the particular instam 
the case of Regent’s Quadrant it may ] 
the shopkeepers are a little too insistent 
necessity for so much light and plat 
considering that the street is some 
wide. Were it a 40-ft. road or a 204 
lane the position would be differen 
demand a front entirely of glass for every p 
and asp and for every class of shops 1 
that the shopkeepers’ ideal is a 
whereas it is evident that goods require 
from the sun, and that some class of good 
be damaged or lose their colour from ex 
light, and that the amount of light ze 
depends largely upon the nature of the f 

It is noticeable also that the methods 
retail trader vary. Some do not put al 
goods in the window. Many shops are 
seen where a few choice specimens only 
view to excite the interest of the passer] 
tempt him to enter in order to see the sti 
perfect specimens that may be supposed 
ir This method does not require si 
an expanse of glass, and if it is on the i 
we may well pause before we accept the] 
demand for unlimited glass as the last w 
the subject. i 

The point is of some interest in view 
increase of traffic in our main thorong 
and the nuisance caused by the crowds 0 
loiterers. If the shopkeeper requires a 
expanse of showcase before which the 
can loiter without nece entering th 
it might be thought that h loitering 
should be provided at the expense of the 
keeper, and not at that of the traffic way 
things are now the shopkeeper, by bringi 
showcases out to the pavement, utilises] 
it for bis own purposes. It becomes prag 
part of the area of his shop, for which hi 


no rent, The fact that many shops at 
putting up recessed entrar and is 
show suggests that a certain amo 


loitering space recessed from the traffic 
valuable to the shopkeeper as to be 
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, and that further development in this 
may vary the architectural problem 
aT. 
of the publie pavement by the trader 
rts of the town is a matter which 
consideration—from the fashionable 
tho renders the West-End pavement 
2, to the cheap butcher in the suburban 


the busy hours of the day. 
the whole question of the position, 


mt of, and proper access to the various 
shop is an aspect of civic design to 
re study should be given. 


sES AT CARMARTHEN. 
heme for laying-out as illustrated on 
is being executed on a site just within 
mes of the town of Carmarthen. 
linked to the town itself by streets 
ossess little or no architectural 
the shape and disposition of the site 
) present the possibility of a treatment 
nt of its environment, which offered 
tion to be followed. As will be seen 
ice to the plan, the general intention 
the vista, as approached from either 
e group, should be complete in itself, 
cottages placed at right angles to the 
; forming the climax in either case, 
bend of the road at this culminating 
ets the instinctive desire for ‘‘ some- 
ond.” The attempt to realise these 
nts in. practice is shown, in a measure 
n the accompanying sketch. 
usi ill be disposed generally as semi- 
pairs, relieved by groups of three and 
ze’ desirable, and a uniformity of 
will be observed throughout.. The 
[be of brick covered with rough-cast ; 
ses will have a plinth of red brick, and 
ney-stacks will be of br without 
nish, while, of course, local traditions 
hat the roof shall have a slate covering. 
roposed to plant the margin: 
forming the roads into “ avenue: 
connexion the scheme will be linked 
the traditions of the ancient borough 
adoption of the old Welsh name, 
n” (pronounced “ Merthyn”), which, 
be admitted, has an infinitely softer 
e pleasing sound to the ear than its 
anglicised version, ‘‘ Carmarthen.” 
scheme is being carried through by 
s Davies, a prominent Carmarthen 
, and has been laid out for him by 
peir & Beavan, architects, C 


or 


Jardiff, 


ROADS AND ROAD 
SURFACES. 


d construction to-day the chief diffi- 
that of obtaining ata reasonable 
material which will stand all kinds 
= equally well. A splendid surface 
obtained for motor-cars and light 
traffic, but it is too expensive 
ral use, and it will not stand heavy 
uted loads. On the other hand, 
ig usually adopted for the heavy loads, 
lurable, is too noisy to be universally 
1. Hence it is n ry to adopt 
materials for the v: classes of 
Street traffic may be divided into 
1oderate, and light. By heavy traffic 
5 the more or less continuous loads 
me from docks, stations, and warehouses, 
by granite sett 
ng macadam 


For light traffic the ex: 
tion is quite ample. 

3 with moderate traffic carry all sorts 
, light and heavy, fast and slow, horse- 
nd power-propelled. For such streets 
sphalt, 
‘ould 


e annual repairs it 
its adoption by most, if not all, of 
icipal and county authorities charged 
maintenance of roads. Laid on a good 
soncrete asphalt in some parts of the 
costs about 13s. per square yard at the 
| price which is in excess of that paid 
nary granite setts. As the ordinary 
thority is limited in its expenditure, it 
led to do the best it can with the 
3 and resources at its disposal until the 
ad surface is introduced. The ideal 
must be dustless and noiseless, must 
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possess wearing qualities of no common order, 
and—most important of all—it must not cost 
more than ls. 6d. per square yard. 

One of the best systems of inexpensive road 
construction, the invention of Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
City Engineer, Liverpool, is a material called 
pitchmac. The construction of a pitchmac 
road may be described as follows :—A layer of 
in. dry macadam is spread evenly on the 
sisting foundation to a depth of 3 in. and rolled 
dry. This is grouted with a mixture of hot 
pitch and sand and again rolled in order to 
thoroughly consolidate the mass and reduce 
the interstices. A second coat of stone 1}-in. 
gauge, to give the required thickness, is then 
spread, preferably whilst the bottom layer is 
still hot, rolled to an even surface, grouted as 
before with the addition of a little Portland 
cement to the grout, and well rolled im mediately 
after, the surface being blinded with whin or 
granite chippings. A considerable mileage of 
pitchmac streets has been laid in Liverpool and 
other towns, and after a lapse of half a dozen 
years it is still standing the heavy traffic well, 
y be put down to a depth of only 3 in. 
ting streets. The cost per square yard 
works out at 2s. 9d. and 4s. for depths of 3 in. 
and 44 in. respectively. This is more than can 
be spared in many quarters, and there are the 
further disadvantages of using semi-skilled 
labour and endeavouring to avoid moist weather. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained at le 
cost with the familiar tar macadam, which 
far, is the only proved material which 
fies the conditions required for streets 
moderate traffic. The construction of a street 
surface with tar macadam is simplicity itself. 
A coat of $ tarred stone is 
first laid down and rolled, and upon this a 
second coat of the same material broken to a 
8-in, size is imposed and rolled into the voids. 
A final coat of }-in. or }-in. tarred chippings is 
then laid down and rolled to a true camber, 
giving an even surface. Later on the surface 
is painted with a coat of tar, on the top of which 
fine broken stone or dust is thrown. This gives 
a road not unlike asphalt in appearance at a 
cost of from ls. 6d. per yard upwards, and if the 


work is well done to begin with an additional 
coat of tar paint and dust once a year will be ali 
that it requires for some time in the way of 

To lay roads of tar macadam 
ina variable climate like ours one 
be ready to accept such spells of fine 
weather as may arise and be able to draw in a 
good supply of well-prepared material on very 
short notice. This implies that the material 
must be conveniently placed for ready handling. 
These conditions are possible of attainment only 
where a mechanical mixer of some sort is in use, 
and preferably when the mixer is the property 
of the road authority. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that the Holborn Borough Council are pro- 
posing to pave about 200 of main 
road between Bury-street and Kingsway with 
granite setts as an attempt to deal with the 
new problem created by the great weight of the 
motor vehicles now put on the road. Trades- 
men on the route have protested on the ground 
of increased noise, but it has been pointed out 
that Tottenham Circus, the junction of Totten- 
ham-court-road and Oxford-street, has already 
been paved in this way, and, although protests 
were made before the pavement was laid, none 
have been made since it was finished. This may 
be due to the improved form of the granite setts. 
The ordinary ones are narrow and deep; these 
are wide and shallow, and have a fine squared 
joint filled with bitumen, which gives as close a 
joint as a wood block flooring. — Of course, the 
question of cost is the main consideration. The 
2 igures show the saving :—With 
granite setts the estimated cost over this 
space for fifteen years is 3,1 or ls. 6d. per 
square yard per annum. With asphalt, for 
eleven and a half years the cost was 4,644/., or 
2s. 6d. per square yard. 


TOWN PLANNING IN 
SHEFFIELD. 


Srvox the passing of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909, the work of town planning 
has received considerable impetus in Sheffield, 
where about 12,000 acres of land are at present. 
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available for development and for inclusion 
in a comprehensive town-planning scheme. 

Having decided not to deal at once with the 
whole of the undeveloped area, the City Council 
selected three areas for treatment in the first 
instance, with the intention of taking in hand 
other sections from time to time as convenient 
and necessary. 

The points to which the Town Planning 
Committee thought it desirable to give imme- 
diate attention were the width of existing 
main roads, the lines and width of new main and 
secondary roads, the set-back of the main 
building line, the provision of open spaces, 
and the number of houses to the acre. 

Arrangements of a satisfactory nature have 
been made for securing the co-operation of Jand 
and property own and it has been settled 
that the road and street widths shall be as 
follows :—E. isting main roads, 80 ft. ; secondary 
roads, 55 ft. and 60 ft. ; and subsidiary streets, 
40 ft. 


ng generally, it may be taken that in 
and goo ss districts the number 
of houses to the vill be limited to twelve, 
and in areas adjoining working class districts 
to from twenty to twenty-four. 

The set-backs agreed upon aré :—Existing 
main roads, 15 ft. ; proposed new main roads 
15 ft.; secondary main roads, 15 ft. ; and 
subsidiary streets, 10 ft. Since the Local 
Government Board inquiry of January last 
the Corporation have received permission to 
proceed with the preparation of their schemes, 
the details will be considered at a subsequent 
inquiry. 

After, the preliminary plans had been 
prepared the Committee decided to proceed 
with two further sections, bringing up the total 
area of the town-planning schemes to 4,260 
acres, which is more than the combined area of 
the adjacent towns of Barnsley and Doncaster, 
and greater than the area of some towns with 
populations of approximately a quarter of a 
million. 


THE DUAL ASPECT OF 
ROADS. 


Ir we could imagine that our great cities 
could have grown to their present size without 
railways, and that the whole of their present- 
day traffic was by road, we could hardly suppose 
that they would be satisfied now with the state 
of the roads as we find them to-day. We 
should have to imagine a great alteration in 
the character of the intervening country ; main 
roads widened and straightened, inns and 
forges and other conveniences of travel more 
frequent and more conveniently arranged. 

But the improvements to these roads, which 
will probably be soon brought about by the 
needs of motor traffic, will have to be con- 
sidered equally from other points of view. 
Since the introduction of railways our civilisation 
has undergone a great change. The existence 
of our large towns’ has created an indoor 
population that hankers after fresh air and 
needs to seek its recreation out of doors, and 
the public roads and commons are the only 
public recreation grounds of the common 
people. Our ancestors, who lived a strenuous 
outdoor life, regarded walking, riding, or driving 
as means of locomotion ; we who live sedentary 
indoor lives value them for their own sake as 
forms of exercise and recreation. 

From this point of view every road, whether 
in town or country, may be considered ia 
two aspects, either as a means of communication 
between two points or as a public promenade 
and place of recreation. Every road is used 
more or less for both purposes, either of business 
or pleasure, but the degree to which one purpose 
or the other predominates varies with its position 

dich + 3 oO! 


character, mG Pp 
different results in the towns to those produced 
in the country. 

When we walk on business we seek our desti- 
nation. When we walk for pleasure we seek 
pleasure in our surroundings. In the town 
we seek colour, life, and movement and the 
interest of human surroundings. We avoid the 
dull, back streets, and find it in the crowded 
traffic of our main thoroughfares. In the 
country we seek solitude and rest. We avoid 
the dust and traffic of the highways, and find 
it in the lanes and footpaths. In the country 
therefore there is a tendency for the two sorts 
of traffic to separate as being mutually antago- 
nistic, but in the towns to combine ag being 
mutually attractive. This is perhaps the 
raison d'étre of the wide boulevard of the 
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continental cities, where ample accommodation 
is provided for both, the road taking on a 
composite aspect of both business and pleasure, 
and being not only the main thoroughfare for 
traffic, but the main promenade for the citizens, 
through which they can find not only the shortest 
way to their destination, but also some pleasure 
by the way. 

It may perhaps be anticipated that as the 
country becomes still more thickly populated, 
and as the recent movement towards decentra- 
lisation and more even distribution of the 
population becomes more pronounced, the 
main roads between large cities will no longer 
be regarded simply as means of communication, 
but will be expected to show some regard 
for those who use them for purposes of exercise 
or recreation. 


DESIGN NOTES. 


In October, 1911, the London 
County Council referred back 
the Joint Report of the High- 
ways and the Improvements 
Committees, recommending that Parliamentary 
authority be obtained to carry out the arrange- 
ments entered into with the City Corporation. 
The Committees have now further considered 
the matter, and have had before them two 
schemes for linking up the north and south 
tramways by way of this bridge—one joining 


"CIVIC 


St. Paul’s 
Bedees 


Southwark-strect with the intersection of 
Aldersgate-street and Barbican, to cost 
1,631,200.; the other joining Southwark- 


street with Goswell-road near Old-street, to 
cost 1,281,2007. The Committees haye also 
considered the suggestion made by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons that a new 
street should be constructed along Great 
Guildford-street to its junction with Southwark 
Bridge-road and Marshalsea-road, and find that 
the additional expenditure would amount to 
about 370,000/. They consider, however, that 
from the tramway point of view there is no 
need for the widening of Great Guildford- 
street or for the formation of a new street. 
As the total cost of providing a through con- 
nexion between the north and south tramways 
from Southwark-street to Goswell-road, including 
this new street and the provision of cars,car-sheds, 
sub-stations, etc., would amount approximately 
to 2,045,2001. by one scheme, and 1,695,200/. 
by the other, the Committees consider that the 
additional expenditure render these proposals 
prohibitive. ‘They have, therefore, decided to 
again put forward recommendations on the 
same lines as those already referred back by the 
Council, and point out that it is desirable that 
the Council should come to some deci 


ision at 
an early date, so that the City Corporation 
may not be nuduly delayed in making i 
ments for the construction of the b 

We have frequently pointed out that, in our 
opinion, it is a mistake to attempt to connect 
the north and south tramways by way of St. 
Paul’s Bridge, that the natural route for this 
purpose is by Blackfriars Bridge and Farringdon- 
street, and that St. Paul’s Bridge should end 
at the lower level in Queen Victoria-street. 
It is useless, we suppose, to recapitulate the 
arguments, but although further reflection only 
appears to add to their urgency, they seem 
to carry little weight with the London County 
Council. 


Tue estate of Sir Augustus 


Land Sale Webster, Bart., which adjoins 
at Cooden Bexhill, on the high ground to 
Heights. the west, has hitherto some- 


what prevented the develop- 
ment of Bexhill in that direction, as-it has been 
used solely for agricultural purposes, and no 
part of it, was therefore available for building. 
The _ port: of the pr n as the 
Cooden Wood Estate, which ends to about 
120 acres, is immediately adjoining the quaint 
old Sussex vill of Little Common, and 
extends from the main Bexhill to Eastbourne 
road which runs along the summit of Cooden 
Downs in a southerly slope extending almost 
to the seashore, and in some places immediately 
adjoining the first-rate 18-hole golf links of the 
Cooden Beach Golf Club, recently formed by 
Lord De La Warr. As will be seen from an 
advertisement in another part of this issue, 
147 lots will be submitted for sale by auction 
by Me: . Mabbett & Edge, of Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London, W., on August 17, 
at the Kursaal, Bexhill-on-Sea. The lots vary 
in size from about half an acre to about three 
acres, 
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THE proposed demolit); 

St. Martin’s- the old General Post! 
le-Grand in St. Martin’s-le-Grar}) 
Improvements. a definite bearing of] 
question of St. Paul’s Jj 

as it affords an opportunity for making ad) 
provision for the great increase of trafiy 
may be expected at this crossing, and al 
the tramway tunnel and station which al} 
to be included in the sche There a¥ 


other considerations which affect the qui; 
The Town Planning Committee of the Ink 
have approached the Corporation with rel 


to a new thoroughfare from the end of Ne 
street to Moorgate-street, so connecti’ 
with Liverpool-street Station and relievil 
congestion of the traffic at the Banllf 
doubt it would have been preferable if 
new street were taken a little further nor¥ 
brought out at Holborn V aduct, thus re 

Newgate-street also, but, as Mr. Arthur 

points out, the erection of the new Post Off 

rendered this impossible. As we unde 
that the continuation of Newgate-stry 
also considered impracticable, we might § 
attention to the suggestion already put fdf 
in these columns, that sucha relief street id 
be taken from Liverpool-street to Charter, 

Square, and thence to Holborn-circus, ¥ 

branch from Charterhouse-square tc) 
Euston-road. This would relieve the whit 
the City and form a proper connexion be 

the three railway termini at King’s Cros 
those at Liverpool-street. 


THEN, again, comes the 
The Need for tion of the opening up ¢ 
a General Plan. view of Wren’s spire 
Vedast, in which the Ins 
is also interested. This would work in 
any scheme for forming an open space hip 
connexion with St. Paul’s Bridge traffic] 
also see it is reported that the Corporati¢ 
arranged that the new building on thei 
Office site shall be set back, and that im 
ments will be made at the entrance to Greif 
street, but, considering the extra traffic 
expected at this spot and the advantage 


new street, it almost seems as if the whit 
this site should be given up to create an 


space. It is to be hoped that the Offi 
Works and the Corporation will, at any 
not proceed without taking into account 
possible point of view, or without thinki 
the needs of the future. The incident 
trates once more the imperative need 
general plan for London to which the 
improvements at this point can be pr 
related. 


Taz Marquis of Salis 


Hertford having leased this castldm 
Castle 5 acres of grounds tole 
Grounds. Hertford Corporation fil 


term of seventy-five yeall 
an annual rental of half-a-crown, has for) 
handed it over by opening some new gatyy 
the grounds provided in a central positiolfl 
the convenience of the tow mspeople. 


Tan Ho 

Workmen’s Classes 
Houses. London County Och 
recommend the erectioge 
158 cottages and administrative buil 


on the western section of the Old Oak FE 
at Hammersmith. ‘The cost is not to eu 
42,8081. | 


Open Space at old 
Shoreditch. 


grounds surrounding# 
almshouses in Ky 
land-road, Shoreditch, {at 
been opened for the ue 
the public. One part of the ground is res@le 
for games. and a eymnasium is contemplip 
a lily pond and fountain have been construe 


and a band will probably play once a ¥ / 
The old almshouses, built in 1715 y mil) 
left to the Ironmongers’ Company by Sir Rul 


Getireys, are now unoccupied, and wil) 
be converted into a museum. 


prokiy 


Waat Lord Claud Hamil 
described as the missing | 
in the railway chain of Lo! 
has just been compli 
ists of half a mile of railway exten) 
the Central London Railway from the Bt 
to Liverpool-strect, and linking up the Loy © 
tube system with the Great Kastern Rail) 

The cost for this half-mile of railway 

amounted to the formidable sum of 250,00)) 


JGUST 2, 1912.] 
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AT a recent meeting of the 
using Islington Borough Council a 
sme at scheme was outlined to give 
hbury. cffect to the provisions con- 

tained in the will of Mr. 
Sutton for the honsing of the very 
The trustees, who are dealing with 
of over were considering 
, about 4 acres of 
Highbury (Loxford House, Highbury 
development as a site for the erection 


1 of expending thereon a sum of ov 
The proposal was not to erect: bl 
but model cottages, with 
housing accommodation for 
1 600 individuals. Before applying to 
meery Division of the High Court it 
y to obtain from the local 
fy an expression of opinion as to the 
ty or otherwise of the site in view, and 
iecessity for further and better hous 
jodation for the very poor of the locali 
iter was referred to the Parliamentar 
blic Health Committees. 


We have received the pro- 
mmer spectus of the Summer School 
oolof of ‘town Planning at Hamp- 
Janning. stead Garden Suburb, from 

August 3 to 17, from which 
er that a most interesting and valuable 
t lectures will be delivered, and that all 
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those interested in the subject will do well to 
be present. The course is planned to be of 
alue to architects, enginecrs, and 
surveyors, but also of interest to all other 
students of town planning. The fee for the 
course is 14 guineas, or s . 6d. 
each. Apr ion should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, The Institute, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, London. The inaugural add: will 
be delivered by the Marquis of Crewe 
Institute Hall on Saturday, August 


lectures on the legal aspect of the subj a 
Mr. E. R. Abbott, Clerk to the Ruislip- 
Northwood Council. Professor Adshead will 
give a series of lectures on “Town Planning 
in Foreign Countries and Past Times.’ Mr. 
Raymond Unwin will lecture and demonstrate 
on ‘Town Planning in Practice.” 


Hastrnes Castim having been 


Hastings offered for sale by the Earl of 
Castle. Chichester, whose family have 
held it since the VIth 

century, it is to be regretted that the Corpora- 


tion of Hastings should not have been able to 
see its way to acquiring it. At the sale last 
Friday, which was attended by representatives 
of the Corporation, the property was with- 
drawn, the reserve price not hay. been 
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ed. There is, unfortunately, not much 
architectural interest in the ruins that now 
remain; but, apart from their unique historic 
interest, it certainly seems most desirable that 
they should be preserved as an open space, 
and that this site should not be allowed to get 
into the hands of the speculator. It is to be 
hoped that the Hasti Corpcration will be 
abie to come to terms with the present 
proprietor. 


competition for’ the 
Australian alian Federal Capital is 

Federal probably the most important 
Capital. event town planni 
world will see in this genera- 
ret most keenly 
g sre unable to compete. 
cumstances which led to their exclusion 
in our readers’ minds and need not 
be referred to agai ot by way of expression 
of the hope that similar circumstances will never 
arise in the future. It is natural that we should 
have wished the prize to go to a citizen of the 
Empire, but if that cannot be there is none 
to whom we would grudge it less than to a 
citizen of the kindred nation which, as was well 
said at the Institute on the occasion of Mr. 
Cram’s paper, we decline to look upon as 
foreigners. We have pleasure in publishing 
a plan of Mr. W. B. Griffin's winning design, 
which gives the general idea of an admirable 
lay-out. 


MLA P 
ONTOUR SURVEY OF THE SITE FOR 


PRDERAL CAPITA Ke 


OF 
AUSTRALIA 


[Photo. * Topical.”? 
Federal Capital City, Canberra : First Premiated Design. By Mr. Walter Burley Griffin (Chicago). 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE AGREEMENT 
TO EMPLOY AN ARCHITECT. 
Oye to the complex nature of the 


duties which have to be performed by 

an architect in relation to a contract 
for large works, it is essential to define 
his relation to his employer with a high 
degree of accuracy. To reduce the terms of 
the agreement into writing may not be 
considered essential at the outset. The 
relations between him and the building owner 
may be of the most cordial description, but it is 


the unexpected which often happens. What 
appears to be pro! and unnecessary in a 
written agreement may prove to be of the 


s as to the 


utmost value when a question ari: 
scope of the architect’s dutie: 

If a written agreement is desirable and 
necessary where the employer is a company or 
private person, it is doubly so when the employer 
is a local authorit; The members of such a 
body may be easy to deal with as individuals 
but collectiv they are ever ‘hampered b, 
having to consider the pockets of the ratepayers 
Moreover the personnel of the committee 
which has works in hand may be continually 
changing. The conscience of one year may not 
be the conscience of the next. In these cireum- 
stances a certainty of statement appears to be 
of the utmost importance. 

The formal parts which constitute the intro- 
duction to an agreement are usually in some 
such form as follows :— 


This indenture made the day of 

between A. B.; of 6 
F.R.1.B. (hereinafter referred to as the 
architect), of the one part, and the C. B. 
Company (hereinafter called the company), of 
the other part. 

Whereas the company are about to procure 
tenders for the erection of a bonded warehouse 
Gly en 66 cc 

And whereas the company have requested 
the architect to prepare the necessary draw- 
ings and specifications and estimates for 
the said warehouse, and to superintend 
the same during its execution, the architect 
has consented to undertake and to carry out 
the same, 


These are what are known as “recitals” in 
the agreement. Their object is to set forth as 
clearly as may be the chief objects which 
have to be effected by the agreement. 

Now, these presents witness that in considera- 
tion of the payments to be made to him by the 
said company at the times and to the amounts 
hereinafter provided, the said architect agrees 
with the company as follows 


Preparation of Drawings.—That he, the 
said architect, will prepare all drawings, 
specifications, and estimates of the work 
necessary for the said warehouse, and alter 
and amend the same as the company may 
require, and will take all levels and make all 
surveys that may be necessary. 


While the duty of. preparir 


¢ upon the 
y himself become 
or render his employer responsible or liable for 
akes or miscalculations to the contractor. 
s a general rule there is a clause specially 
inserted in the contract providing that the 
employer is not to be held responsible for any 
errors which may appear in the plans and 
specifications. Sometimes, indeed, the contract 
contains a clause to the following effect 
“The contractor must also go over the entire 
line or site of the works, and satisfy himself 
about all matters relating to the nature of the 
ground, subsoil, and strata, levels and inclina- 
tions, the means of access thereto and egress 
therefrom, and all other accommodation he may 
require, the obstacles to the excavation of the 
trenches, the amount of water to be pumped 
and. diverted, the means to be employed to 
obtain the necessary flow of any existing 
water, the amount of haulage, the rights and 
inter to be, or which may be, interfered with 
by the construction, completion, and mainten- 
ance of the wor nd all other matters referred 
to in the plans and drawings to be seen at the 
office of the architect, and in the conditions of 
contract and specification, which may: influence 


the contractor in making his tender. Diffi- 
culties, whether contemplated or not, which 
may be met with, or happen in the construction, 


completion, or maintenance of the works, and 
mistakes in the specification, drawii 
shall not relieve the contractor from 
x the terms of his contract, nor entitle 
him to any extra payment or compensation 
over the contract amount. The contractor is 
particularly referred to the contracts between 
the employer and merchants or manufacturers 
for the supply of the said materials, and take 
all risks of delay in such supply.” 
Notwithstanding this clause, however, it 
is necessary for the architect to exerc great 
care in the preparation of plans and drawings, 
for if it should be found that he has recklessly 
or careles: made false statements by words 
in the specifications or by intendment in the 
drawings, his employer may be made 
responsible. For ins in a casé which 
reached the House of a few year: OF 
contractors undertook to construct a sea wall 
to enclose a sewage settling basin according to 
certain plans and specifications. The plans 
prepared by the employ engineer indicated 
the existence of a certain wall which would have 
materially assisted the contractors, but, owing 
to its not being there, they were put to enormous 
additional expense, which they sought to 
recover. It was held that, although the contract 
contained a clause which imposed upon the 
contractor the duty of verifying measurements, 
ete., in the plans and ations, the 
employers were liable. In giving judgment, 
the Lord Chancellor pointed out that evidence 
was adduced at the trial from which the jury 
might, if they thought right, conclude that the 
plaintiffs were induced to enter into the con- 
tracts by statements made on behalf of the 
defendants. There was also evidence for the 
jury that those statements were made either 
with’ a knowledge of the falsity, or, which was 
the same thing, with a reckless indifference 
whether they were true or false on the part of 
the engineers employed by the defendants to 
make the plans which were submitted as the 
basis of the tender. Having referred to the 
clauses which pointed out that the plaintiffs 
were not to rely upon the plans, Lord Loreburn 
said: “ Now. it seems clear that no one can 
escape liability for his own fraudulent state- 
ments by inserting in a clause that the other 
party shall not rely upon them. I will not say 
that a man, himself innocent, may not under 
certain circumstances guard himself. by apt 
and express clauses from liability for the fraud 
of his agents. It suffices to say that, in my 
opinion, the clauses before us do not admit of 
such a construction. They cont emplate honesty 
on both sides, and protect only against honest 
mistak pal and the agent are one, 
and it does not signify which of them made the 
incriminated statement, or which of them pos- 
sessed the guilty knowledge 
Recklessness in preparing plans, etc., may 
involve loss of fees. In one case a surveyor 
took no steps to inform himself of the nature of 
ground forming the site of the intended 
3, With the result that he underestimated, 
and the employer-was put to largely increased 


expenditure. The surveyor was deprived of 
fees. Best, C.J., in giving judgment, 
said: “If a surveyor delivers an estimate 


greatly below the sum at which a work can be 
done, and thereby induces a private person to 
undertake what he would not otherwise do, 
then, I think, he is not entitled to his fees. I 
think it is of great importance to the public 
that gentlemen in the situation of the plainti 
should know that if they make estimates and 
do not use all reasonable care to make themselves 
informed they are not entitled to recover 
anything.” 


Ar 
the 
advise the 
to the des’ 
warehouse. 
This clause raises indirectly the question : 

What constitutes negligence on the part of an 
architect ? Is he to be held responsible for 
every error in judgment into wee he may 
happen to fall? The principles by which the 
Courts have always decided the question of 


hitect to Advise the Company.—That he, 
id architect, will at all times a and 
company in all matters relating 
and execution of the said 


negligence on the p of a professioi; 
on the rare occasions when it has conf 
them, were laid down in an old case |¥ 
stated that a person who enters }j 
on undertakes to bring to thely 
business nething more than a rey 
degree of skill and care. He does not uy 
the highest possible degree jj 
There may be persons who have higher elfj 
and greater advantages than he has| 
undertakes to bring a fai 
competent degree of skill. 
question of negligence for the jury to )q 
Architect to Advise as to Contradif 
Superintend Work.—That he, the send 
tect, agrees to aid and advise the cory 
entering into a contract for the exejm 
the said warehouse and to superitt 
work of erecting the said warel}y 
means of such periodical inspectior}i 
be nec and to report the pr/§ 
the work to the company, and %%§ 
certificates to enable the company jm 
payments from time to time to the ej 
or contractors who may be entrustedil 
execution of the said intended worl 
assist such contractor or contrachal 
the said company. | 


In the matter of superintendence it ihm 
ant to bear in mind that the archited@™ 
agent of, and is responsible to, tl) 
employ him. In the matter of decidingitg 
between the employer and the contra {ie 
an arbitrator who cannot be assaillar 
ion honestly given; but he mayjit 
ble if he fails to exercise Pilih 
supervision in the execution of the will 
may perhaps borrow an illustration ij 
of an architect which was heard init 
(see (1899) I. F, 1211). In that §it 
defendant was an architect, omployem 
usual way in connexion with a build@ 
house in part of which there was to bey 
floor. The foundations for this fll 
made of improper materials, with 7] 
that dry rot broke out in the woodypill 
the house was completed. The build 
sued the architect for negligence 7 
passing, as sound, work which wel 
unsound. It was held that the arcki™ 
liable, as he had failed to exercise projaih 
vision, and that it is the duty of hell 
to such supervision as will rpab 
enable him to certify that the wo @ 
contracto’ according to contract. [ay 
of the architect was thus declared by)ia) 
Justice Clerk: “He, or someone veal 
him, should undoubtedly see to the/llip 
parts of the work before they are hid fmt 
and, if need be, I think he should rdw 
contractor to give notice before am jab 
isto be done which will prevent his so pil 
an important part of the work as to Je 
give his certificate upon knowledge, ajaiit 
assumption as to how the work hic ih 
view had been done.” ‘To enable the Hl 
to carry out this part of his obligat/ 
contract for works should contain} 
providing that the architect may offi 


which has been closed up to be reopey™ 
Duiy of Archi 
will, and he he’ 


—That the saicfhila 
sby agrees to, ex 0 past 


able skill and diligence i in the di che th i 
foregoir so undertaken by/a#l 
to act y as between the s 


id eee 
and the said company. | 

This clause is sometimes put in, Ht 
it is superfluous. It merely states t/4 
obligation of an architect who signs|i 
ment which does not contain the clas 
It may, however, be wise to insert tila 
because it states in plain terms fy} 
architect owes a duty to the contract/#™ 
as to the building owner, to whom J} 
to be more immediately responsible, } 


j 
Remuneration.—In consideratio|® fi 
due discharge by him of the duties#i™ 


taken, the said company agreejiy)! 
to the said architect the sum olf h 
the times and in the manner follo}=™ 


is to say, one payment of ip 
contract for the said intended )§™ 
been entered into, a second payme! 

when two-thirds in -value of the saj# 
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s have been executed, and a third and 
payment of 1. within three months 
the date of the issue of the final certifi- 
to the contractor or contractors for the 
intended works by the said architect, 
ided that in case the company should 
mine not to proceed with the said 
ded works they shall pay to him in 
ideration for preparation by him of the 
drawings specifications and estimates 
sum of 200/., and the said documents 
thereupon become the property of the 
company. 
ss provision is made for payment of the 
e to an architect by instalments, he would 
0 wait until the completion of the work 
he could recover anything. This would 
erious matter in the case of a long and 
; contract. Some provision, too, must 
Je for the chance of the building owners 
jing on with the work. In that case 
shitect might lose all his fees; and he 
sven lose the plans which had taken much 
9 prepare and which might be useful in 
r job. 
itration—And it is further agreed by 
between the said parties that should any 
ate whatsoever arise between them and 
ment of any sum of money be claimed 
the one party and such payment be 
uted, all such claims and counterclaim: 
y, shall be referred to the determination 
in arbitrator to be nominated by the 
ident of the Institute of British Archi- 
son the request of either party. Upon 
and every such reference the cost of and 
lental to the reference and award 
sctively shall be in the discretion of the 
ator, who may determine the amount 
eof, or direct the same to be taxed as 
yeen solicitor and client, or as betweeen 
y and party, and shall direct by whom 
to whom, and in what manner, the same 
| be borne and paid. This submission 
lhe deemed to be a submission to arbitra- 
within the meaning of the Arbitration 
1889. 
1 Witness, etc. 
arbitration clause is now common form 
agreements between architects and their 
yers. The clause does not oust the 
ction of the Courts, but it has the effect 
uble either party to prevent the other 
ding with an action. For instance, 
6 the architect were to sue for one of the 
nents due to him. The building owners 
issue a summons to stay the action on the 
1 that there was an arbitration clause, 
¢ decision of an arbitrator upon the matter 
pute was a condition precedent to the 
Tf, however, the employers allowed 
tion to proceed, the Courts would entertain 
ive judgment upon it. 


NEW “DRAUGHTLESS 
DOOR.” 


an age of haste the various patterns of 
ing doors now in common use are some- 

adversely commented upon because 
y¢ through them is a matter involving a 
more trouble than attends the mere pushing 
of an ordinary large door. Those who 
or them would also be willing to use a 
er article if one existed having the same 
tages. There is sometimes a more import- 
oint, when for purposes of ‘ panic” 
‘or other reason an absolutely free cpening 
ured. In the ordinary ty revolving 
arrangement is usually made for a crowd 
ss out by either allowing all the flaps to 
Open upon a central line parallel to the 
ion of pas or by temporarily shifting 
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Draught-Excluding Door. 


the doors and pivots completely to one side. 
Almost invariably thore is some preparation 
required if it be desired to use the full width of 
opening for the continuous passage of many 
people in one direction. 

Mr. Le Croissette has devised an “ inter- 
leaved’’ door which, though not yet upon the 
market, appears promising from each of the 
point 


s 8, and its action 
is illustrated (diagrammatically only) by the 
figures above. Fig. 1 shows the normal 
position of the leaves, each of which has a width 
equal to about two-thirds of the opening. A 
person passing from either side simply pushes 
the nearest of the leaves blocking the opening. 
in the direction of the arrow 
the leay take successively the positions 
shown by Figs. 2 and 3, and, so soon as 
released from the hand, they return to the 
normal position shown in Fig. 1 

If, however, it is a panicstricken crowd that 
demands passage, the return to normal position 
is not made; the continued pressure will open 
of doors into the position shown 
om. which also they automatically 
return unless it be desired to keep them open, 
when all that is needed is the use of an ordinary 
bolt. 

The action of the doors is th 


ame in either 


direction. The mechanism is simple, and is 
fixed above the soffite of the door casing. It 
is claimed for the doors that by avoiding 


shaped joinery they effect a saving in cost, that 
an absolutely unobstructed exit is automatically 
cured in case of panic, that the absence of 
curved wings uces the chance of a crowd 
gettir mmed in the opening, that there are 
no projections from the floor to cause tripping, 
and that they act with equal freedom in either 
direction. 


BUILDING PLANS AND BUILDING 
PROSPECTS. 


Tux quarterly return of building plans sub- 
mitted for approval by 100 of the urban dis- 
tricts, exclusive of the County of London, 
published in the Labour Gazette still show 
decreasing activi compared with the same 
quarter last year, the estimated cost shows a 
decrease of 104,694/., or 2 per cent. The 
second quarter of 1911 showed a decrease as 
compared with the same quarter in 1910 of 
356,143/., so a decrease again follows already 
diminished expenditure. In this second quarter 
of 1912 all cl s of buildings show a decrease 
except factories and workshops, in which there 


Hr 


is a large in se of 550,549/., but stated 
above, the decrease in other classes of buildings 
has more than wiped out this incre This 


increase takes place only in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, the Midlands and Ireland. The 
decrease in dwelling-houses is 20°9 per cent., and 
occurs in all districts except Scotland and 
Ireland. In Scotland the in e is large, 
39,3531, but in Ireland under 1001. The 
rumours of fresh taxation of land values are 
likely further to depress the building trade. 


STRIKE OF BUILDERS’ LABOURERS IN MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD. 


About 3,000 builders’ labourers in Man- 
chester and Salford and district are on strike. 
They demand a minimum wage. of ‘7d. 
an hour, A few of the firms not in the Em- 
ployers’ Association have acceded to the 
demand, and the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society hag effected a compromise by which 
their labourers, numbering 400, are to receive 
6hd. an hour for the present and subsequently 
a further increase should it be agreed to 
between the Employers’ Association and the 
general body of strikers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


S SOME misapprehension appears to exist 
on the matter, the Board of Trade wish to 
make it known that no stamps can be used 
for payment of contributions in respect of 
Unemployment Insurance other than the 
special Unemployment Insurance stamps, which 
are obtainable at any post-office. Health In- 
surance stamps and ordinary postage stamps 
cannot be used for the purpose, and, if 
affixed, do not count as contributions in respect 
of Unemployment Insurance. Where such 
other stamps have been affixed, it will still 
be necessary for the proper Unemployment 
Insurance stamps to be affixed, and the 
liability for affixing them rests upon the 
employer, 

For the present, however, as a temporary 
arrangement, and with a view to facilitating 
the correction of mistakes, the Board of Trade 
will themselves be prepared, without charge, 
to affix Unemployment Insurance stamps in 
lieu of the Health Insurance mps wrongly 
affixed, obtaining the employer’s acknowledg- 
ment. For this purpose all unemployment 
books to which a Health Insurance stamp or 
stamps have been wrongly affixed, should, as 
soon as possible, be sent to a divisional office, 
with a request for the affixing of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance stamps of value corresponding 
to the Health Insurance stamps upon them. 


The addresses of the divisional offices are as 
follows :-— 


London and South-Hastern—Caxton House, 
Westminster, South-Western—Canada 
House, Baldwin-street, Bristol; West Mid- 
lands—164, Corporation-street, Birmingham; 
Yorkshire and East Midlands—l4, Frenchgate, 

r; North-Western, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire—Cairo-street, Warrington; Wales— 
Law Courts, C: Park, Cardiff; Scotland 
and North treet, Glasgow; Ireland 
—21, Parliament-street, Dublin. 


MASTER PAINTERS AT 
CHESTER. 


In connexion with the Conyention of the 
National Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators at Chester in September, an 
Exhibition of Decorative Art and Manufactures 
relating to house decoration will be held. 
The Association has put in the forefront of 
its endeavours the importance of training the 
young men engaged in the trade to an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of their craft. A care- 
fully-graded scheme of education is drafted 
for the apprentices, commencing with boys i 
the first two years of their apprentic 
which forms one section. Another section is 
for boys under eighteen in the middle period 
of their apprenticeship, and a third section is 
for boys in the last period of their training. 
The curriculum embraces plain painting in all 
three grades, as good, sound painting is the 
ba of the painting trade on which all other 
work is built, and the Executive attach great 
importance to boys being soundly taught in 
this part of their work. Another section 
common to the three grades is that of letter- 
ing and sign-writing. The arts of graining 
and marbling, stencilling, stencil-cutting, and 
lining are common to the two higher grades, 
and the senior division has more advanced 
studies set them in sketch-boc studies, 
coloured original designs for interior decora- 
tion, and a time test for ornamental painting, 
so that it will be seen that a large and 
instructive field of work is covered. 

For young men out of their time, up to the 
age of twenty-five, the Association has, in con- 
junction with the sist ssociations of Scot- 
jand and Treland, established a Travelling 
Scholarship of the annual value of 50/,, realis- 
able in Italy. This year the competition falls 
due at Chester. 


— 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
by the Government Departments named :— 
Admiralty Works Department : 
concrete storage tanks for water, 
Dockysz Ny 
Watson, 
Office: Pontoons—Messrs. J. Stewart & Son, 
Lid., Blackwall, E.; works services: additions 
and alterations to heating system, Alexandra 
Hospital, Cosham—Messrs, Ashwell & Nesbit, 
Ltd., 17, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
W.C.; conversion of quartermaster’s stores to 
sergeants’ mess, Richmond Barracks, Dublin— 
Messrs. McRoberts & Armstrong, Lower 
Windsor, Belfast; erection of additional store 
at air battalion offices, Aldershot—Mr. J. 
Crockerell, Stanhope Aldershot; erec- 
tion of annexes to married quarters, Reading— 
Messrs. Bosher, Sons, & ., Cholsey, Berks ; 
erection of annexes to married quarters, Wool- 
wich—Messrs. Thomas & Edge, Anglesea- 
avenue, Woolwich; erection of Barrack Block, 
Dover Castle—Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, 
Lid., Broadmead Works, Maidstone; erection 
of gymnasium, Castle Park Barracks, Dunbar 
—Messrs. W. Finlayson & Sons, Pilrig Wo 
Balfour-street, Leith; periodical works services 
at Belfast—Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., 
Shipley, Yorks; Colchester — Messrs.  E. 
Fearnley & Sons, Trafalgar Works, St. Jude’s- 
place, Bradford ; Strensall—Messrs. A. Bagnall 
& Sons, Litd., Shipley, Yorks; Woolwich (No. 
1)—Mr. 8S. Kendall, 6, Byram-street, Hudders- 
field; (No. 2)—Mr. T, Carr, 55, New Crown- 
street, Halifax; repair and maintenance of 
War Department buildings at Bristol—Messrs. 
E. Walters & Son, Ltd., Montpelier, Bristol ; 
repair and maintenance of War Department 
buildings at Cardiff—Mr, J. Thomas, Mardy- 
street, Cardiff; sinking borehole and erection 
of pumping plant, etc., Aviation School, Salis- 
bury Plain—Messrs. Duke & Ockenden, Ltd.. 
Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton; supply and 
erection of portable hangars, Larkhill—Mr. W. 
Harbrow, South Bermondsey Station, S.E. 
India Office, Store Department: Bridgework—- 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., Middlesbrough; 
Messrs. Brandon Bridge Building Company, 
Motherwell;  tiles—Messrs. Carter & OCo., 
Albert-embankment, S.E. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies: Steel _ bridgework—Messrs. 
Horsehay Company, Ltd., Horsehay, R.S.O., 
Salop; cement—the British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., 4, Lloyd’s-avenue, E.C. ; 
roof for station—Mes Wm. Bain & Co., 
Ltd., Lochrin Ironwork Coatbridge, 
carriage, goods, and engine sheds 
Lysaght, Ltd. Vincent Ironworks. t 
Office of Works: Builder’s wo adaptation 
of Birmingham Labour Exchange—Mr. J. E 
Harper, 76-80, Lombard-street, Birmingham: 
Liverpool Labour Exchange and Divisional 
Clearing House—Messrs. Haugh & Pilling, 
Waitmough-sireet. Liverpool ; additional story at 
General Post Office. South—Messrs. Howell J. 
Williams, Ltd., 11-17, Bermondsey-street, S.E.: 
plumbing and drainage work at Sofia Lega- 
tion—Messrs. Davis, Bennet, & Co., West- 
minster Sanitary Works, Horseferry-road, 
renewal of boundary fencing, Regent’s 
Park—Messrs, Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Ltd.. 


€8 


139-141, Cannon-street, E.C.; joinery work at 
Sofia Legation—Messrs. Galbraith Brothers. 
Ltd., Camberwell-green Works, 8. road 
rolling and scarifying, Roval Par! ‘Messrs. 


Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., Bank-buildin 
Maidstone. General Post Office: Laying line 
of ducts in Holborn and St. Pancras—Mr. 
J. A. Ewart, 21, Old Queen-street, S.W.: lay- 
ing lines of ducts in High Holborn and New 
Oxford-street, W.C. — Messrs. Greig & 
Matthews, 35. Queen Victoria-street, 1.C. 
Metropolitan Police: Clearing police site at 
Arlington-road—Mr. F. Keen, 469, Old_ Kent- 
road, §.E. Commissioners of Woods: Laying 
on water from Hartwell to. and providing a 
reservoir at, Salecev Lawn, Northants—Messrs. 
Rowell & Sons, Chipping Norton, Oxon: new 
cottages for Parish Council, Bromham, Wilts 
- H. Webb. Bromham. Chippenham, 
Commissioners of Public Works, 
Ireland: Decoration of National Gallery, 
Dublin—Mr, J. Hubbard Clark, 7, Eden-quay, 
Dublin. 


PETERSFIELD AUGMENTED WATERWORKS. 


A Local Government Board Inquiry was 
held by Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite. M.Inst.C.E., on 
the 23rd uli, into an application by the 
Urban District Council of Petersfield to 
borrow the sum of about 2.0007. for extending 
the watermains into the Rural District, and 
the provision of hydraulic motor and steam 


pumping plant, and the construction of a 
ferro-concrete reservoir of 95,000 gallons 
capacity. ete. Messrs. Taylor & Wallin (Mr. 


Harry W. Taylor. A.M.Inst.C.E.), of Neweastle- 
nnon-Tyne and Birmingham, are the enginee 
There was no opposition. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, BRISTOL. 

This church is being erected from the designs 
of Messrs, Gough & Sons, architects, at an 
estimated cost of 10,000/. The contractors are 
Messrs. R. F. Ridd & Sons, and the founda- 
Honistone of the building was laid on July 20 
ast. 

CHURCH HALL, HEWORTH. 

A new church hall and school is being 
erected at a cost of about 1,400/. from the 
plans prepared by Mr. C. 8. Errington, archi- 
tect, of Newcastl The hall is 54 ft. by 30 ft.. 
and the builder is Mr, William Foster, of 
Pelaw. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. David Henry, 
architect, St. Andrews, the “Boyle” system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s 
latest patent ‘‘ air-pump” ventilators and air- 
inlets, has been applied to Strath Kinness 
Public School, Strath Kinness, Fife. 

Messrs, D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., have been 
awarded the certificate of the Institute of 
Hygiene for their ‘‘ Marosa.’’ 

The Imperial Picture Palace, Oldham, is 
being ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shor- 
land & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Man- 
chester. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Princess Club, Bermondsey, S.E.; Mr. A. W. 
West, architect, 3a, Lyall-street, Belgrave- 
square, W.; Messrs, J. Garlick, Ltd., builders, 
43, Sloane-street, §.W. School, Highfield- 
road, Winchmore-hill, N.W. (9,987/.); Messrs. 
Mattock Brothers, Winkfield-road, Wood 
Green, N. Additions at schools, Upton Park, 
E. (1,0007.); Mr. R. M. Locher, Clerk, 
Guardians’ Offices, Raine-street, Old Gravel- 
lane, E. Laundry, Kensal-road, Paddington, 
W. (2,2807.); Mr. E. B. B. Newton, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Paddington, W. Rebuilding 
shops, showrooms, etc., Coventry-street, W.: 
Mr. F. G. Minter, builder, 49, Lacey-road, 
Putney, S.W. Alterations to shops and flats, 
Streatham-common, S.W.; Messrs. peel 
Lorden & Sons, 107, Trinity-road, Upper 
Tooting, S.W. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Rotherhithe.—Proposed rebuilding of the 
“Royal Oak?’ public-house, abutting upon 
Tooley-street and Morgan’s-lane, Bermondsey 
(Mr. E, Faux for Messrs. Courage & Co., 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea.—Alterations and additions at Nos. 
171, 173, and 175, Fulham-road, Chelsea 
(Messrs. R. W. Price & Sons for Mr. G. 
Dancocks).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Chelsea.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of a warehouse’ building upon a site 
abutting upon Pavilion-road, Charlotte-strect, 
and Cross-street, Chelsea (Mr. C. W. Stephens). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of a building exceeding 
250.000 .cubie ft. in extent, to abut upon the 
eastern side of Hardens-manorway and the 
northern side of Westfield-street, Woolwich 
(Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent, 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


City .of London.—Illuminated sign at No. 
108, Cannon-street ty (Sir Joseph Causton & 
Sons, Ltd.).—Cons 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building upon 
a site on the eastern side of Rowan-road and 
the southern side of Brook-green, Hammer- 
smith (Mr. D. Watney for the Governors of 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School).—Consent. 
Hammersmith.—Addition at the rear of No. 
14, Shepherd’s Bush-green, i 
abutting upon Richmond 


Holborn.—Two external iron ladders and a 
landing and handrail at Nos. 6, 7, ‘and 8, 
Harpur-mews, Holborn (Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons, & Cassell).—Consent, 
_Kensington, South.—Projecting illuminated 
sign in front of No, 70, Kensington High- 
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street (Messrs. O. C. Hawkes, Ltd., 
Ledger & Sons & Co.).—Consent. i 

Lewisham hop in front o}} 
55, Brockley. 


for Mi 


(Mr. 
politan Borough Coun y i 
Marylebone West.—External wooden # 
ase at the rear of No. 5, Abercorn-plac | 
lebone (Mr. J. Myers).—Consent. id 
Norwood.—Krection of bay-windows, po) 
and oriel windows to two houses orl 
southern side of Sudbourne-road, Brixton} 
KH. Green).—Consent. ' 
Rotherhithe —Wrection of a one-story jf 
ing in front of No. 106, Jamaica-road, i 
mondsey (Mr. A. W. West).—Consent, Md 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Additionia 
closures to the existing porch in front oJf 
27, Belgrave-square (Mr. A. N. Prentici 
the Right Hon. Lord Greville).—Consentse 
Wandsworth.t—Erection of a parish hil 
the northern side of Garratt-lane, Wh 
worth (Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler).—Consit 
Width of Way. f 
Finsbury, Central.—Building abutting 
Aylesbury-street and Jerusalem-passage, & 
bury (Mr. J. B. Gridley for Messrs, E. Pos 
& Co.).—Consent. i 
Greenwich.t—Retention of boundary {ig 
at less than the prescribed distance ott 
centres of streets on the southern and wilh 
sides (Mr. A. Griffin).—Refused. 
Hackney South.—Erection of an =a 
I 


a mission building on the northern sie 
High-street, Homerton (Mr. J. S. Alde 
the Rev. Stanley Power).—Consent. t 

WNorwood.—Cinematograph hall upon thie 
of No, 135, Dulwich-road, Dulwich (Mr, i 
Harris for Mr. E. Jackson).—Consent, a 
Width of Way and Space at Reards 
Newington, West.t—Bathroom additidl 
the rear of “The Ship ” public-house §f 
ington Butts, next to Hurlbutt-place (M)| 
W. Bradford & Sons for Messrs, Tie 
Walker, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent, 

St. Pancras, South.—Addition at the 
of No. 34, Guilford-street, Russ L-squaiy 
abut upon Lansdowne-mews (Messrs, Jose 
Smithem).—Consent. 


' 


Width of Way and Construction, 
City of London.—Erection of external tu 
balconies at Nos, 7, 8, and 9, Barthololt 
close, City (Mr. W. F. Young).—Consent#a 
Lewisham.—Temporary iron motor and ™ 
shed at Preston Lodge, on the western 
of Trewsbury-road, Lewisham, and thi 
erection of two sheds at the rear of such 
(Messrs. J. Dennett & Co.).—Consent, 
Width of Way and Line of Frontagm 
Finsbury, Central.t—One-story additidl 
Nos. 1 and 3, St. James’s-y a8 
ne¢ to 


j 
Formation of Streets. | 
Clapham.—Formation or laying-out 0 
street for carriage traffic to lead out off 
northern end of Edgeley-road, Clapham hl 
H. G. Blackmore).—Refused. I 
Pulham.+—Formation or laying-out off 
streets for carriage traffic in continulll 
of Peterborough-road, Carnwath-road, |e 
Hugon-road, Fulham (Mr, H. E. Kintoei 
Mr. J. Mears).—Consent. 
The recommendations marked + are cone 
to the views of the Metropolitan Boi 
Councils concerned, | 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDIMI 
IN THE PROVINCES.* @ 


ABERDEEN. — Weaving mills for M)™ 
Richards, Ltd., Ann-street (5,0002.); Mp 
Wilson & Walker, architects, 1814, Ups 
street, Aberdeen. 4 


Adlington.—Warehouse for Messrs. [ee 
worth Brothers, cotton spinners, Brook Be 
Adlington, | 

Amersham.—Isolation hospital: Mri 
Hilsdon, Surveyor, Rural District Ocll) 
Offic architect to be appointed by & 
petition, | 

Ayr, N.B.—Weaving shed, ctc.. M‘CE 
avenue (1,800), for Messrs, W. C. Gril. 
Sons, carpet manufactu , Ayr. / 

Bearpark Colliery (Co. Durham).—S) 


(3,0007.); Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, [sy 
Hall, Durham. | 
Bedford.—Biscuit factory, London-roadt 
Messrs. Peak, Frean, & Co., Bermondsey, |) 
Brier Forty houses for the Hol! 
Colliery Company; eighteen houses for) 


*See also our list of Competitions, Conth 
ete., on another page. 
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ley British Co-cperatiye Society, Ltd., 
reet, Barnsley, 
ghton.—Proposed boarding house, etc. 
y.), for: the Governors of the New 
ton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School. 
Mpadstairs—Proposed pavilion  (3,5000.) : 
{H. Hurd, Sur r, Urban District 
cil Offices, Broadstairs. 

omford.—Factory for Messrs. Brompton 
ners, cycle fittings manufacturers, 10-14, 
ibr-street, Aston, Birmingham, 
Wmbridge.—County offices (9,450/.); Messrs. 
dge & Shaw, builders, Sturton-street, 
bridge. 

Irgo Fleet (Middlesbrough). — School 
)1.); Mr. W. E. Haslock, architect, Albert- 
Middlesbrough. 

ster-le-Street.—Additions to hospital 
U.); Mr. Mole, Surveyor, Urban District 
ieil Offices, Chester-le-Street. 

jwes (Isle of Wight).—Offices, Medina-road, 
WMessrs. J. S. White & Co., water-tube 
)r manufactures, Medina-road, Cowes. 
twper Quay.—School  (7,000/.); | Messrs. 
wick & Watson, architects, Pearl-buildings, 
castle-on-Tyne, 

}vonport.—Works at baths, Mount Wise 
); Mr. Lester, builder, Plymouth. 
wer.—Barrack block, Dover Castle; 
‘ G. E. Wallis & Sons, builders, Broad- 


M Works, Maidstone. 
ogheda and Dundalk. — Dispensaries 
)1. and 1,400. respectively); Surveyor to 
Louth County Council. 

haley Port.—Works for the Midland Ex- 
d Metal Company. 
jlinburgh.—Institute 


for Deanbank Insti- 


}for Girls (5,0002.); Mr. David McArthy, 
) Frederick-street, Edinburgh. School, 
es Park (12,500/.); Mr. J. A. Carfrae, 


Jitect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh. Uni- 
y buildings (12,100/.), George-square, for 
j§dinburgh Univ Court. 

imswell.—Ho Mr. A. D. Ennals, Sur- 
lr, Rural District Council Offices, Thed- 
re. 

jith—Alterations to offices, 
tish Fibro-Cement 


Manor-road, 
yndicate. 


e B 
rryhill 


(Co. Durham). (4,5002.) ; 
| A. C. Green, architect, Norfolk-street, 
Herland; Messrs. Cleary & Charlton, 


Hers, Sunderland. 

feetwood.—T'wenty-three houses and two 
js, Addison-street and Belmont-road: 
irs. R. Lancaster & Sons, builders, London- 
South, Fleetwood. 

asgow.—Picture house, Houston-square 
.); Mr. George A. Boswell, architect, 
aterloo-street, Glasgow. Club premises, 
ers, for the British Aluminium Company 
07.); Messrs. Cameron & Burnett, archi- 
; Academy-buildings, | Academy-street, 
arness. 

)ldthorpe.—Chapel for the Yorkshire Con- 
Jational Home Missionary Society. 
hdley.Sub-station for North Metropoli- 
| Electricity Supply Company; Mr. H. 
Htison, builder, 105, High-street, Barnet. 
Jarwich.—Fire-station, etc. (1,0407.);. Mr. 
0. Newton, builder, Main-road, Harwich. 
eathery Oleugh (Co. Durham).—Church; 
s. Clark & Moscron, architects, Feethams, 
lington. 

olywell.—Additions and alterations to 
ishouse (8,000/.); Mr. P. H. Roberts, Clerk, 
idians’ Offices, Holywell. 
oyland.—Alterations to Star Inn, Hoy- 
-common, for Messrs. Fox & Son, brewers, 
ent-street, Barnsley. 
yerurie.—Extensions to factory (3,000/.) for 
'J. C. Dressel, saus skin and gut 
chant, Chelsea-road, Inverurie. 

lenilworth, — School (3,8452.); Mr. 1. 
gley, builder, Tyburn, Chester-road, Hrd- 
ton, Birmingham. 

ing’s Heath (Birmingham). — Baths; 
srs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage, architects, 
rhall-street, Birmingham. 

eéds. — Proposed offices and _ sheds, 
ereign-street; Mr. J. B. Hamilton, Tram- 
's Manager, Town Hall, Leeds. 

sigh (Lancs).—Women’s pavilion and ex- 
ions at workhouse (6,000/.); Mr. J. C. 
stwich, architect, Bradshawgate-chambers, 


sith.—Picture theatre, Constitution-street 
)0 places), for the Leith Public Hall and 
perty Company. 

lverpool.—Buildings for the Cunard Com- 
v; Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, 14, 
sle-street, Liverpool. 
landaff.—School; Architect, 
mty Council Offices, Bridgend. 
bftus. — Additions to Zetland School 
30/.); Mr. T. Willoughby, builder, The Old 
mmar School, Northallerton. 

ords Bank (Co. Durham).—School (4,000.) ; 
T. Hilton, builder, Peel-street, Bishop 
kland. 

aton.—Extensions to Old Bedford-road 
pol (1,0897.); Messrs. H. Lacey & Son, 
ders, 18, Manchester-street, Luton. 


Glamorgan 
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Maliby.—Chapel for the Yorkshire Congre- 
gational»Home Missionary Society. 


Maryhill (Glasgow). — School  (9,8000.) ; 
Messrs Hutton & Taylor, 211, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 

Motherwell.—Additions to Dalziell School 
(2,2501.) and to Camp-street School; Mr. 
James Cowie, architect, 30, Brandon-street, 
Motherwell. 


Nethertown.—Institute (4,300/.) for Carnegie 
Trust, Dunfermline; Mr. James _ Lindsay, 
architect, 248, West George-street, Glasgow. 


Newton Abbot.—Picture palace; Messrs, 

Thorneley & Rooke, architects, Plymouth. 
College for the Governors of the Seale-Hayne 
Agricultural College , Messrs. Pethick 
Brothers, Ltd., builders, Laira Bridge, 
Plymouth. 


Northampton.—Extensions to engine-house, 
Ravensthorpe (2,698/.); Mr. R. Cosford, 
builder, Connaught-street, Northampton. The 
following plans have been passed :—Addition 
to factory, Countess-road, for Mr. J. Robinson; 


ten houses, Southampton-road, for Mr. J. 
Wareing; three houses, Birchfield-road, for 
Mr. A. P. Hawtin; cinematograph hall, 


Kettering-road, for Mr. C. Robinson; altera- 
tion, Mount Pleasant Chapel, Kettering-road, 
for the Trustees; three houses, Harborough- 
road, for Mr, A. J. Chown. 

Norwich.—Offices, site of fish market 
Wee 00 Mr. A. E. Collins, Engineer, Town 
Hall. 

Par (St. Austell).—Offices for the Beaver 
Mills Company, Par Harbour, 

Penistone.—Public offices and hall (3,500/.) : 
Mr. J. Swift, Surveyor, Urban District, Council 
Offices, Penistone. 

Pentney.—Houses; Messrs. W. Jarrs & Sons, 
architects, L; 


n. 
Plymouth.—Masonic hall; Messrs. Percival 
& Vercoe, architects, Sun-buildings, Plymouth; 
Messrs. Wakeham Brothers, builders, Friary 
Building-yard, Knighton-road, Plymouth. 


Pontypridd. — Additions to workhouse; 
ue 


sssrs, Evans, Williams, & Evans, The 
Arcade, Pontypridd. 
Port Talbot.—Theatre, shops, offices, and 


trade exchange; Mr. Ben Jones, architect, 
Swansea; Mr. Morgan Cox, builder, Sea View, 
Aberavon. 


Redcar.—Picture theatre; Mr. J. Houfe, 
architect, Albert-chambers, Harrogate. 
Richmond. — Remodelling of Richmond 


. J. Owens, General Manager, 


Station; Sir 
Railway Company, Waterloo 


L. and S.W. 
Station, $.E. 


Saffron Walden.—Cinematograph theatre; 
Mr. A. G. Edwards, 51, High-street, Saffron 
Walden. 

Shoreham. — Boardroom (8007.); | Messrs 
Gates & Son, builders, Shoreham. 

Sidmouth.—Picturs theatre; Mr. R. W. 


Sampson, architect. Manor Office, Sidmouth. 

Southampton.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Alterations to 4, South View-road, 
and additions to Unionist Club, Anglesea- 
road, for Mr. W. H. Masters; ihree houses 
and workshop, Park-road, for Mr, H. T. 
Trotman; construction of roads and sewers, 
Abbott’s-way, Portswood, for Messrs. Weston 
& Burnett. Plans have been lodged for re- 
building Nos. 7, 8. 9, and 11, Bridge-street, 
for Mr. W. B. Hill. 

South Elmsall.—Institute. for the Carlton 
Main Colliery Company, Ltd., Barnsley. 

Southend.—Picture theatre, Leigh-road, for 
the Raymond Animated Picture Company 
Parish hall, Leigh-road; Vicar, St. Michael's 
and All Angels’ Church. 


South Shields.—School (2.5007.); Messrs. 
Page & Son, architects, 67, King-street, South 
Shields. Reconstruction of busin’ premises 
(4,0002.) for Messrs. Fowler & Brock; Mr. H. 
Grie architect, 63, King-street, South 
Shields. Boys’? Home ete. (2,740/.); Mr. W. D. 


Allison, builder, Whitburn, Sunderland. 
Stamford.—Offices, Ryhall-road, for Messrs. 
Blackstone & Co., oil-engine manufacturers, 
Rutland Engineering Works, Stamford. 
sea.—Extensions to tin-plate_ shed, 
Dock (2,0007.), for the Swansea Harbour 
The following plans have been passed :— 
tion and additions to Mile End_ Inn, 
Tennant, United 


Port for the Swansea 


Breweries Company, Ltd., 4, Tavistock-road, 
Alban- 


for Mr. R. Lacey; five houses, St. 
road, for Mr. T. D. Jones: six house! 


well-street, for Mr. A. 2 
hous Pinewood-road. J. B. 
Jenkins & Sons; addition, St. Winifred’s 


Convent, St. James’-crescent. for Mr. W. H. 
Michael; alterations to Christ Church, Oyster- 
mouth-road, for Rev. W. Jones; _ offices, 
Cambrian-place and Pier-street, for Messrs. 
Harris Brothers; offices, Rutland-street, for 
Mr. D. R. Morgan; garage, Park-view, Up- 
lands, for Mr. J. Lovat Owen. 

Tavistock.—Additions to Bedford Hotel; 
Mr. T: D. Radcliffe, Duke of Bedford’s Estate 
Office, Tavistock. 
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Thornbury.—Additions to workhouse _in- 


firmary (8187.); Messrs. W. W. Pitcher, 
builders, Thornbury. 
Winchester.—Shops for Messrs. Hilliers, 


Lid.; Messrs. Colson & Nisbett, architects, 45, 
Jewry-street, Winchester. 

Wolverhampton.—Horse repository at Cattle 
Market (725/.); Mr. G. Green, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Wolverhampton 


ae 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Growth of Boston: Fire Losses. 


Mr. Consul-General Leay reports that Metro- 
politan Boston has now a population of 
1,423,429, making it. the fourth city in the 
United States. Business buildings are increas- 
ing in number and size more rapidly than the 
population. In the past decade there have 
been four new theatres built, and at the present 
time there is one under construction. An hotel 
is under construction which will be the largest 
in Boston, while several new department stores 
are being built, one of them the largest in 
Boston, having a floor space of six acres. 
Buildings in Boston are limited by law as to 
height, so that there are no skyscrapers, though 
ten-story buildings are common. The Ames 
building was built before the passage of the 
law, and has twelve stories. It is built of solid 
stone and not with steel frames, like the vast 
majority of such buildings. There seems to be 
a distinct awakening in recent years to the 
fact that fire losses in American cities are far 
higher than they should be. It has been shown 
that while the per capita fire loss of six 
European countries was 33 cents (1s. 44d.), that 
of the United States was nearly three dollars 
(12s.). Perhaps the greatest cause of this 
excessive fire loss is the prevailing custom 
of building the suburbs of most American 
cities in the cheapest and flimsiest style of 
wooden frame construction, covered with tarred 
paper and wooden shingles, which are verit- 
able bonfires when once ignited. Strange 
though it may seem, it stated on good 
authority that many fires are started by the 
combustion of asbestos packing for furnace 
pipes, etc. This material is, of course, 
spurious, being made of coarse hair with a 
dash of asbestos liquid to give it the appear- 
ance of the genuine article. Again, many of 
the so-called fireproof city buildings are fire- 
proof as regards the shell of the building only, 
but, since the interior is inflammable, they 
become veritable furnaces when a fire 1s 
started. The loss by fire in Boston, however, 
in 1911 showed a ‘considerable decrease from 
the two previous years, the figures being :— 
1909, 461,2947.; 1910, 701,2372.; 1911, 375,000. 


New Buildings in Philadelphia and Cleveland. 


During 1911 there were 16,215 building opera- 
tions in Philadelphia, costing approximately 
8,006,1977. In 1910 there were 16,383 opera- 
tions, costing 7,573,313. The highest expendi- 
ture was in 1909 when it reached 8,576,2741. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, the number of permits 
jssued in 1911 was 7,860, the estimated cost of 
the buildings being 3,398,9357. The permits 
included a new hotel to be erected at a cost of 
over 600,000/., and a new office building to 
cost over 400,000. A large steel concern 18 
now planning to erect new steel and rolling 
mills and blast furnaces on the Lake front, 
which will be among the largest in the city. 
This will include three blast furnaces with a 
capacity of 400 to 500 tons a day, ten open- 
hearth furnaces of modern type, 4 boiler- 
house for sixteen boilers, machine shops, 
pattern shops, laboratory, office buildings, etc. 


Cuba. 


The Roque Canal, to prevent the annual 
floods which have hitherto devastated a large 
area in the province of Matanzas, has been 
commenced. It is to be from 25 yds. to 60 yds. 
wide, and from 2 ft, to 15 ft. deep, and 31 miles 
long. The cost will be about 500,0007., and it 
is to be completed within three years. | 

A concession has been granted to the Palmira 
and Cruces Electric Railway and Power Com- 
pany to utilise the waters of the Habanilla 
River for the supply of its power plant. All 
machinery, engines, tools, and rolling stock are 
to be admitted free of duty. The company 
will build a standard gauge railway 225 
miles long in Santa Clara province, opening 
up sugar and tobacco lands. It will probably 
be five years in building. Further, a concrete 
dam, 1,000 ft. long and.75 ft. high, will be 
built for the storage of water. The capital 
of the company, which will claim no subsidies, 
is 4,000,0007. Plant to develop 30,000 horse- 
power will be installed, and light and power 
supplied to the towns and sugar mills on its 


route. 
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MILAN AND COMO 
CATHEDRALS IN DANGER. 


We learn that the facades of these two cathe- 
drals are in a dangerous condition, and are 
considered by experts likely to collapse at any 
moment. The facade to Milan Cathedral 
was added by the first Napoleon to the XVIth- 
century edifice, who, as though realising that 
his power was to be of only short duration, 
insisted on the work being carried out with the 
greatest dispatch. 

This, as was only to be expected, resulted 
in jerry building, and the great cathedral had 
tacked on to it a mass of unselected marbles, 
some so soft that twenty years after erection 
decay had set in, and then commenced periodical 
patching and clamping. Thus the hybrid 
Renaissance barnacle to a noble Gothic cathedral 
became more and more an eyesore, and for 
the last half-century many schemes have been 
proposed by the civil authorities for demolition 
and the erection of a fagade more in harmony 
and keeping with the ancient Gothic structure. 

A few years ago a scheme for reconstruction 
was actually approved by the Government, but 
conflicting expert opinion and public opposition 
rendered it inadvisable to proceed further. The 
prospect of a collapse has, however, now become 
So grave that it has been resolved to demolish 
the upper part of the facade immediately. It 
is estimated that the work of demolition will 
occupy four months. 

The Como Cathedral, whose front is one of the 
best examples of Lombard architecture, is also 
in danger of collapse. ‘The front, constructed of 
black and white marble. has been gradually 
bulging outwards for nearly a century, and at 
present one portion is nearly 3 ft. out of the 
perpendicular. Commissions have from time 
to time been appointed, and money—not incon- 
siderable in amount—has been expended in 
expert consultations, but no effective result has 
come of it.all, and the money expended to no 
purpose. Perhaps at last something will be 
done now that the facade is likely to come down 
of its own accord without the permission of the 
powers that be, seeing that it is likely to bring 
down with it a large portion of the cathedral 
nave, to which it is attached by metal clamps. 


LEE er eae 
QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


In the House of Commons on July 25 Mr. 
Goldsmith asked the Hon. Member for St. 
George’s-in-the-East, as representing the First 
Commissioner of Works, whether there has been 
any increase in the clerical and architectural 
staff of the Office of Works since January 1, 
1907, and, if so, whether he can state the 
additional number of officials employed. In 
reply,.the Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn, said that the increases in the staff 
since January 1, 1907, have been as folloy 
seventy - nine ler} five architects, and 
eighteen assistant architects. Mr. Goldsmith 
then asked whether, in view of the fact that 
the annual expenditure of the Office of Works 
is 2,500,0001., he could state how much of 
this sum has been spent on new_ buildings 
during the past financial years and how much 
on repairs. 

Mr. Benn: The total amount spent by the 
Office of Works on new buildings, ir iding the 
cost of certain sites, during the year 1911-12 
was 822,476/., and on maintenance and repairs, 
587,868/. 

Mr. Goldsmith again asked what was the 
amount of new work, excluding repairs, executed 
to the design of the Office of Works since 
January 1, 1907, and what is the amount of 
salaries paid in connexion therewith. 

Mr. Benn : The expenditure upon new works 
executed to designs prepared in the Office of 
Works for the five years ending March 31, 
1912, has amounted to 4,066,945/. The total 
payment for salaries, etc., for the same period 
is 464,493/., but a large proportion of this is for 
services not connected With the construction of 
new buildings. 

Mr. Goldsmith ; Is it a fact that the whole 
of this work has been done by the architect of 
the Office of Works, and that outside architects 
are never consulted and’ their designs never 
adopted ? 

Mr. Benn: No, sir. The statement of the Hon. 
Member is inaccurate. At least four modern 
public buildings have been carried out by 
architects not connected with the Office of 
Works. 

On the same day Mr. Goldsmith asked the 
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President of the Board of Agriculture whether 
the design which has been adopted for Oxford- 
circus is to’ be continued for the remainder of 
Regent-street as far as the Quadrant, whether 
any scheme has been laid down for the rest of 
the street, and, if so, whether he could state 
the name of the architect selected. In a 
written reply, Mr. Montague, speaking on 
behalf of Mr. Runciman, stated that a d sign 
had been approved for the Oxford-cireus and 
the adjoining frontages along Regent-street 
as far as the first cross street on each. No one 
scheme has been laid down for the rest of the 
street. Between the termination of the Oxford- 
circus design and the Quadrant the street is 
divided into separate blocks b de streets 
and for several of these blocks designs by 
various architects acting for occupying tenants 
have been settled and in part executed. Mr. 
Goldsmith then asked whether Mr. Tann 
ign for rebuilding Oxford - circus was 
cted by an open competition, and, if not, 
what system was adopted. Mr. Montagu 
in a further written reply, said that Mr. Tanner's 
design was not selected by an open competition, 
but from designs submitted by several archi- 
tects acting for tenants occupying premises in 
the Circus. 

In the House of Commons on July 26 Mr. 
Newman asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that an 
inspector from the Local Government Board, in 
Ireland, reported, with reference to the Tralee 
Rural District Council’ cottage scheme, that of 
the 107 cottages contracted for up to January, 
1910, ninety-nine had been proceeded with up to 
the date of his report, and that out of the ninety- 
nine cottages proceeded with thirty-seven were 
not in accordance with the drawin and 
specifications, that only thirty out of the sixty- 
two cottages conforming to the plans had the 
kitchen floor of tiles or flags, as specified, and 
that only twenty-five cottages had the window- 
sills of stone, as specified, and that out of the 
ninety-one upied cottages forty-seven fire- 
places or chimney- in the living-room were 
defective, that in seventy-seven cottages 
occupied or in the course of construction the 
floor levels were too low, and that in ty-five 
of the examined cases the mortar used was bad 
and the masonry defective, that in twenty-four 
cases the mortar was worthless, that in sixty 
nine occupied or completed cottages the walls 
were either damp or wet, and that the damp 
walls were partly from the use of bad mortar 
and partly from bad masonry work, and might 
also be partly attributed to the defects in the 
construction of the cottages, and if he will state 
how the matter now stands and what the Local 
Government Board propose to do in the matter. 
Mr. Birrell, in a written reply, stated that the 
facts were as stated. The local engineer under 
whom the works were carried out, and who had 
been in ill-health at the time of the architect’s 
inspection, has since died, and the Rural District 
Council have entrusted the completion of the 
scheme to a competent engineer of considerable 
experience of this cl, of work, who, it is 
expected, will take special care to secure the 
completion of the cottages in accordance with 
the approved plans and specifications, Further 
inspections of the cottages will be made from 
time to time by the architects of the Local 
Government Board as the works progress. 


eb DES eeSas 
THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE TESTS. 


Tue British Fire Prevention Committee 
commenced its two-day summer meeting on 
Wednesday last week at its Regent’s Park 
Testing Station with some hich temperature 
fire tests on a reinforced conercte floor and on 
six sets of electro-glazed casements. ‘The test- 
ing operations were conducted by Sub-Com- 
mittees under the general direction of Mr. Ellis 
Marsland (General Hon. Secretary). 

The arrangement of the reinforced concrete 
floor test has awakened considerable interest, 
as it is the first occasion that a floor of this 
type reinforced solely with a mesh reinforce- 
ment (a triangle mesh) was under official 
review, and the question of whether for such 
floor with mosh reinforcements a lesser amount 
of protective covering. would suffice is a much- 
discussed problem from the fire point of view. 
Again, the arrangement of the test with electro- 
glazing of the so-called “Chadrac” type has 
awakened much interest, seeing that the 
“-Copperlite” type was recently tested and 
obtained a very high record, and that other 
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makers are also testing 
standard. 

The testing operations 
were in the hands of Mr. Ellis Marsland (fj 
Surveyor) and Ber n Chatifh 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Insurance Surveyor). 

The fire tests were with three sets of ej, 
glazing casements of the Luxfer type, fo 
by a test with a double door construelj 
reinforced concrete, this latter hailing ij 
Belgium, where it had been constructed 
specifications of the Chairman of the F 
Government Fire Committee, and had beclf 
over for report. k 

The angement of holding tests off 
consecutive days was considered a great § 
inasmuch as it made it more convenie’ 
members and representatives of authori 
the provinces secially visiting London, (it 
is to be anticipated that this eee 
be followed in future years. The following 
results of tests :— 

Some of the official “ short results” § 
testing operations at the British Fire Prewy 
Committee’s Testing Station on July 2: 
have now been authorised for issue. Thelyy 
be summarised as follows } 

The 22-ft. by 15-ft. reinforced concretiia 
with “‘ triangle mesh” reinforcement, an}g 
mitted by the United States Steel Prii 
Company, of London, obtained classificatii 
affording ‘“‘ Full Protection” (Class B)ie 
four-hours’ fire test at temperatures eee 
to and above 1,800 deg. Fahr., followh 
the application of water from a stearia 
engine (through two branches) for five m\ay 
the floor being under a load of 22 ewt. pity 
super. during the test. This is the firs} 

ing this method of reinforcement re 
to official fire test in England and to attefit 
high classification. | 

The double reinforced conerete door} 
mitted for test by the Chairman of the 1i# 
Fire Committee obtaine[ii 


to the same 


on the secon} 


temperatures ranging up to and above 1,81) 


Fahr., followed by the application of watdal 
a steam fire-engine (through one bran¢ 
five minutes. 

The “* Chadrac ’” 


electro-glazing to wil 
submitted for fire test by Messrs. Joseph [6e 
& Sons, in panels of 2 ft, by 2 ft., and sii 
in a panel of 4 ft. by 2 ft. obtained the hip 
fication of affording ‘‘ Temporary Protey4 
(Class B) on a one-hour fire test at tempe 
up to and above 1,500 deg. Fahr., folloy 
the application of water from a stear 
engine (through one branch) for two m 
This is the first occasion of so large a ple 
electro-gl of 8 ft. super, having apa 
this classi tion. 
The results 
s with ‘ Chadrac’ 


2 


electro-glazingal 


“Luxfer.” prism electro-glazing wil 
announced later. 7 
Further ‘The Committee ane 


that the reinforced concrete floor refer 
above will be submitted to an addition 
test over and above the Committee’s stl 
requirements by the application of a 10% 
load after the subsequent cooling of thie 
and that among the next tests will be et) 
with a non-flaming celluloid known as “(fy 
the first product of this character to EP 
mitted to the Committee's official fire tepy 


0 


THE WIDENING |£ 
OF KINGSTON BRIDGI@ 


Arrrr much delay the projected widel@ 
Kingston Bridge is within measurable djf# 
of realisation, the tender for 64,2301. of 1p 
Water Scott & Middleton, Ltd., of | 


minster, having been recommended for APD 
tance in respect of the constructional 


+ 
after plans and designs prepared by ai 
Mott, C.E., whose imate was for g 
The Surrey and Middlesex County Coune}#) 
acquire the land necessary for the ne) 
wider approaches at the two ends of the |P¥ 
This improvement will be a vy 
advantage, as at present the const it 
way is too narrow for ordinary traffic, tat: 
nothing of tramlines. The present bride” 
comparatively recent date, having been we 
in 1825 from designs by Mr. Lapidge, bul 
has been a bridge at Kingston from ver) 
times, and much of the old-time impyh 
of the town was due to its possessing t)/H 
bridge above London. ‘Tradition asser/# 
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' during his campaign with Cassivelanus, 
_ bridge about half a mile below the present 
re, but this was probably only a tempo- 
e for military purposes, as, according to 
Jassius, there was only “a ford of stepping- 
when Aulus Plautius landed in Britain 
» 43. 
next few centuries are somewhat shadowy 
ir facts. and it is not until the early Saxon 
that we hear of a bridge again, and then 
pn is made of a bridge on the site of 
s, which, however, suffered so much from 
eather and Danish inroads that at the 
ling of the VIth century it was recon- 
ed near the present bridge, and this 
are was in e ence till its condemnation 
ruction in 1828. During its long 
ic was a constant source of anxiety 
yarious wardens, and in the records we 
over and over again of the state of the 
, and of moneys expended for its repair. 
223 the bridge was vested in three bridge- 
ms and then one, and in 1376 the structure 
landed over to the bailiffs of the town 
term of fifty-one yea with permis 
ote the tolls for ten years to the repairs 
rwere evidently necessary, as the lease 
that it was then gone “to ruin and 
£ proper “for repa: 
are also frequent. In 
a Hammond, of Hampton, made over some 
of an annual value of 401. to the bridge, 
2 it from tolls for all time; in commemo- 
i whereof a tablet was placed on the 
i the bridge, thus inscribed :— 
“1565. 
Robert Hammond gentleman 

Bailiff of Kingston heretofore 
' He then made this bridge 
Toll free for evermore.” 


oe 


spite floods and rough usage, the old fabric 
down to 1812, when it was condemned. 
history of Kingston, published by a Mr. 
'son in 1818, the bridge is thus described :— 
he bridge in its present state is an 
uy structure of timbers, so inartificially 
igether as would warrant us in pronouncing 
whatever changes it hath undergone in its 
‘als there hath been no deviation from 
lan on which it was originally built ; the 
itters, which are more than twenty in 
er on each side, occupy the space of a 
‘ed and twenty-five yards, exclusive of 
forty yards of masonry employed at 
ends.” 
m early times the bridge used to be a 
of punishment for “ scolds,” or brawling 
n, and accounts are extant for a ducking, 
tking, stool, made and used in 1572. 
» keys, too, of the old bridge used to be 
ht to the Mayor of the town after the 
were locked up on Sunday morning, 
his practice lasted till 1690. 
» existing bridge was commenced in 1825, 
ypened three years later, and its principal 
sions are as follows :—Total length, 
£.; water-line, 334 ft.; height of centre 
24 ft.; span, 60 ft. ; width of road and 
ay, 25 ft. 6 in. 
're are five elliptical stone arches and two 
‘brick arches for flood water. The cost, 
ing approaches, was 40,000/. This was a 
bridge until 1870, when the gates were 
ved and the tolls abolished. 
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[HE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


B usual weekly meeting of the London 
ty Council was held on Tuesday in the 
Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Lord 
esmore, Chairman, presiding. 

ms.—The Finance Committee recom- 
ed that loans be made to Borough Councils 
lows :—Camberwell, 9,166. r pa 
Lambeth, 14,5007. for paving works 
3,2501. for paving works, and 

8 


i works, 

ories and Fires.—The Chairman of the 
ing Acts Committee, in replying to a 
jon, stated that 964 factories in the City 
een notified to the Council ; 841 had been 
with as regards means of escape in case 
e, and 123 were under consideration. 


THE ‘BUILDER. 


Theatres, ete.—The following drawings have 
been approved by the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee :—Batte Palace of Varieties— 
new operating enclosure and improved means 
of ventilation of the dressing. ; Coronet 
Theatre—proposals for complying with require- 
ments relating to sanitary and _ ventilating 
arrangements; New King’s Hall, 133-139, 
Commercial-road—extension of premises ; 
Princess Hall, 120, Commercial-road—re- 
arrangement of doors and alterations to office ; 
Shepherd’s Bush Empire—re-arrangement of 
seating in stalls and pit and alterations to exits 
and lavatory; Sydenham and Forest Hill 
Public Hall and Skating Rink—alterations to 
seating and exit arrangements. 

Cinematograph Halls.—Drawings have been 
submitted in respect of new cinematograph 
hall proposed to be erected at No. 11 to 14, 
Salisbury ! 


-y-street, Jamaica-road, Southwark, and 
for proposed alterations to Mornington Hall 
13, Canonbury-lane, Islington. : 
ljournment.—The Council has now 
adjourned for the summer recess, and the next 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, October 15. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of this Council, on 
an 25, the following matters were dealt 
with :— 

Orange-street Baths.—Subject to certain con- 
ditions, it was decided to let the remainder 
of the Council’s lease in the above baths to 
Mr. I. Davis, of 20, Cockspur-street, who pro- 
poses to convert the premises into a cine- 
matograph theatre, and expend between 4,000U. 
and 5,000/. on the site. 
and Drains.—The receipt of a com- 
munication from the Camberwell. Borough 
Council was acknowledged, asking the City 
Council to support the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee in endeavouring to secure in the next 
session of Parliament an amendment to the 
law relating to combined drainage. It was 
agreed to inform the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Boroughs that the 
Council were in favour of an amendment to 
the: law, but were unable to decide. whether 
to contribute to the cost of promoting a Bill 
before seeing a draft of it. 

District Surveyors Charges.—lt was decided to 
support the Southwark Borough Council in call- 
ing the attention of the London County Council 
to the excessive fees which District Surveyors 
are’ allowed to charge under the scale fixed 
by the London Building Act, particularly for 
minor alterations in large buildings. 
ustralian Commonwealth Buildings.—Con- 
sent was given, subject to conditions, for the 
proposal for the drainage of the new Australian 
Commonwealth buildings in Aldwych. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board on Friday, the following matters 
were dealt with :— 

Southwark Bridge Offices——The tender of 
Messrs. J. Greenwood, Ltd., of 563/., was 
accepted for fire-protection work at the South- 
wark Bridge-road offices. 

Enfield Supplies.—An estimate of 4,5647. was 
approved for the necessary works for providing 
a supply of water to Botany Bay, Enfield 

Future Supplies—It was agreed to sanction 
an estimate on capital account of 1,650,200/ 
for the acquisition of Jand and construction of 
two reservoirs at Littleton, with the necessary 
buildings, etc., and to take steps for inviting 
tenders for the same: and also to incur an 
expenditure of 30,0007. in the provision of 
new works at Shortlands, Kent. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Tur following matters were dealt with by 
the Board at its fortnightly sitting on 
Saturday :— 

Joyce Green Hospital.—lt was decided to 
carry out repairs to roads at the above hospital 
at a cost of 9602 

Laundry Work Plans were submitted for 
alterations and extensions of the laundries at 
Joyce Green and Long Reach Hospitals, esti- 
mated to cost 1,2007., and these were approved. 

Works.—The following tenders were ac- 
cepted:—For cleaning and painting w at 
the Darenth Industrial Colony, Mr. L. Kazak. 
1,739/.;. for cleaning, painting and repairs at 
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the head office, Messrs. W. J. Simms & Sons, 
Nottingham, 9537. 11s. 9d.; for alterations to 
heating service, etc., at Long Reach Hospital, 
Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons, 5400. 10s.; clean- 
ing and painting at the Belmont Laboratories, 
etc., Mr. W. Hussy, 399/.; cleaning and paint- 
ing works at Queen Mary’s Hospital, 3,099/..; 
cleaning and painting work at the smallpox 
hospital, Mr. L. Ka: 2,2191.; cleaning and 
painting works at White Oak School, Mr. 
J. W. Ellingham, 790/.; sinks, etc., at North- 
ern Hospital, Messrs. B. Finch & Co., 
10s.; work in connexion with ferro- 
concrete tanks and water-softening plant at 
Darenth Industrial Colony, Messrs. J. Garrett 
& Son, 2.2702. 


—_—----—__—_ 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Arbitration in Building Contracts. 

The case of Colborne v. Chairman and 
Members of the Council of Llantrisant, re- 
ported in our columns last week, shows how 
undesirable it is for builders to accept con- 
tracts containing an arbitration clause which 
does not provide for an entirely independent 
person acting as arbitrator. The contract in 
question related to the erection of a care- 
taker’s office and other works for the defendant 
Council. The work was to be done on plans 
and specifications prepared by the Surveyor 
to the Council, and also to the approval of 
the Surveyor in his capacity as Surveyor. The 
Surveyor had objected to the stone used, and 
a dispute had arisen, the allegation being that. 
to conform with the contract the building 
would have to be pulled down and rebuilt. 
Very naturally in this state of affairs the 
builder felt it would be useless to go before 
the Surveyor as an arbitrator to have the 
very points in issue decided by him, and he 
brought the action in question. The Court 
stayed the action on the ground that the 
arbitration clause applied. There was nothing, 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton observed, to 
» that the Surveyor had performed his 
duties unfairly or illegally, or that he would 
fail in exercising his functions as arbitrator. 

The case really illustrates the folly of enter- 
ing into contracts which contain an arbitration 
clause practically appointing one of the parties 
to the contract arbitrator. The Su r to 
the Council was their servant in their p 
owed a duty to them. That duty would pre- 
vent him from exercising the functions of an 
independent. arbitrator—at any rate, to the 
satisfaction of the plaintiff. This fact must 
have been apparent to the plaintiff when he 
entered into the contract, if only from the 
Scriptural dictum that “no man can serve two 
masters,” yet he chose to accept its terms. 

The case will be of service if it draws 
attention to the senselessness of accepting such 
terms in building contracts, and, we believe, 
the practice of appointing a representative of 
one of the parties as arbitrator is practically 
confined to building and engineering contracts. 
In other business relations such a practice 
would be deemed an absurdity, and the stress 
of competition does not entirely’ account for 
its adoption by builders and contractors. A 
study of the “Law Reports” will show that 
apart from the unsatisfacto nature of the 
tribunal so created, litigation is nearly “sure 
to arise as to whether, where parties have 
consented to the appointment of an arbitrator. 
who, from the very nature of his duties, cannot 
be an impartial arbitrator, the person ap- 
pointed to fill this very difficult position has 
acted in any way so as to disqualify himself. 


Workmen’s Compensation : 
Liability when Orders Disobeyed. 


The recent, case, Parker 2. Hambrook, de- 
cided by the Court of Appeal, is one of 
importance to employers. Where a man de- 
liberately disobeys orders, and in consequence 
suffers an injury which causes death or serious: 
and permanent disablement by sect. 1, sub- 
sect. (2) (c) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
‘Act, 1906, the legislation, as wo think, most 
inadvisably, has deprived the employer of 
the defence that the injury is due to the 
workman’s serious and wilful misconduct, and 
enables the workman or his dependants still 
to recover compensation. Since this Act was 
passed, numerous cases have arisen where 
‘vorkmen have sustained injuries or been killed 
tn consequence of disobedience to orders, and 
in place of the defence of serious and wilful 
misconduct, more complicated considerations 
have arisen in determining whether the em- 
ployer was liable or not. r 

Tn tho case under consideration a workman 
was employed in a quarry getting flints. There 
was in the quarry a deep trench known to the 
employer to be dangerous, and the workman 
was forbidden to get flints from there. The 
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flints were more easy to get there, and the 
workman, in defiance of orders, went to the 
trench and was killed by a fall of earth. The 
Court held that in so doing he was acting 
outside the sphere of his employment for his 
own benefit, and his dependants could not 
recover compensation. In this decision the 
Court were following the case of Wieghill 2. 
South Hatton Colliery Company (the Builder, 
September 15, 1911), where a man engaged to 
hew coal in one place, in defiance of instruc- 
tions, went to another place and was killed, 
and his dependants were held disentitled to 
compensation because he was acting outside 
the sphere of his employment. If a man, 
however, acting within the sphere of his em- 
ployment, disobeys orders, most difficult con- 
siderations arise. 

In the case of Harding », 
Colliery Company, Ltd, (the Builder, Septem- 
ber 15, 1911), a collier was being employed to 
drill down ‘into a working to allow gas to 
escape. The lower working was boarded up 
in accordance with special rules made under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, to show it was 
unsafe, and this intimation was understood by 
the miners, The drilling twice missed the 
lower working, and the man asked leave to 
enter the lower working, which was refused. 
He nevertheless went, and was suffocated. 
The majority of the Court of Appeal held 
that although this was serious and wilful mis- 
conduct, yet as the man was carrying out the 
operation for which he was engaged the 
accident arose out of and in the course of his 
employment, and his dependants were entitled 
to compensation. Lord Justice Buckley dis- 
agreed, and held that ihe sphere of this man’s 
employment was to do a particular act at a 
particular place, and that he was out of that 
sphere when he left that place, and his motive 
in going had no bearing upon the question. 
This appears to us far the most logical reason- 
ing, and to avoid much hardship under the 
Act. Take, for example, a builder who places 
at the disposal of his workmen plant suitable 
for every purpose and of good quality, and 
expressly forbids his employees to do a job 
with improper appliances. A man, instead of 
using a ladder, makes a temporary erection 
out of a barrel and other material, and meets 
with an accident. He was only carrying out 
the object he was employed for, and had no 
motive in doing what he did except to save 
himself trouble. _ Wilful misconduct he was 
guilty of in disobedience to orders, but, accord- 
ing to the finding of the majority in the Court 
of Appeal in Harding's case, the accident 
arises out of the employment, and compensa- 
tion is payable. 

It would surely be far more logical not to 
look at what the man was engaged to do 
solely, but also to consider what are the 
necessary risks he is called upon to take in 
performing the task he undertakes. If a man 
performs his duty in an improper way, he 
himself adds a risk not within the scope of his 
employment. 

It is to be regretted that Harding’s case was 
not carried to the House of Lords, for there 
are dicta in the case of Barnes ». Nunnery 
Colliery Company (the Builder, January 5, 
1912), which indicate that the Lords rather 
incline to the principle we have just indicated, 
In that case a boy met with his death by riding 
on a corve contrary to orders, Lord Loreburn 
said: ‘* An arbitrator has to ask himself, was 
the injury by accident caused by something 
reasonably incidental to the employment, by 
some risk to which a workman, liable like 
other men to be careless and take short cuts, 
might be exposed in doing what he had to 
do?” The headnote to this case in the “Law 
Reports,” which summarises the effect of the 
judgments delivered, is: “ .,. . That the 
death was caused by an added peril, to which 
the deceased, by his own conduct, exposed 
himself, and not by any peril inyolyed by his 
contract of service.” a 

If the above rule were rigorously applied, we 
cannot but think that much litigation would be 
avoided, and that it would also tend to secure 
obedience to reasonable rules. It does not 
exclude the workman from claiming compen- 
sation, where he has merely been careless in 
the execution of his work, as in the case of 
Hopgood ». Olive Partington, Ltd. (the 
Builder, July 2, 1910), but only where he adds 
an unforeseen risk to his employment, as, for 
instance, by working in an unauthorised place 
with unauthorised materials, etc, 

Before leaving this subject we may draw 
attention to the curious result attained by the 
provision as to serious and wilful misconduct 
in the Act of 1906. In the House of Lords, in 
the case of George v. Glasgow Coal Company 
(the Builder, December 5, 1908), a miner who, 
contrary to rules, had opened a door jeading 
to the cage before the cage stopped, . was 
held to have been guilty of serious and wilful 
misconduct, and not entitled to compensation ; 
but in this case, although he had had a 
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serious fall, by luck, he had not been seriously 
and permanently disabled. Had his injuries 
been serious, on any rule laid down by the 
cases, his employers would have been liable, as 
the accident occurred within the sphere of his 
employment. It is surely ridiculous that the 
employer’s liability should depend upon the 
nature of the injuries sustained. 


The Metropolitan Water Board. 


Despite the high charges which have been 
the cause of so much complaint, the Metro- 
politan Water Board is confronted with a 
large deficiency, and the Special Committee 
appointed to inquire into how this should be 
dealt with has just issued its Report, which 
was published in the Zimes, aad has since 
been adopted. The apportionment of any 
deficiency under the Boards Act is to be levied 
upon those urban and borough areas as are 
for the time being entitled to be represented 
on the Board. The Committee do not suggest 
that this immunity from the deficiency rate 
enjoyed under the Act of 1902 by the rural 
districts not represented on the Board should 
be disturbed, but their proposals are that the 
deficiency rate shall be levied, not upon the 
rateable value of the premises supplied in 
each district, but according to the revenue 
derived from each district, and that this should 
include revenue derived from the supply for 
both domestic and non-domestic purposes, 

The Committee state that if these proposals 
are accepted no alteration will be necessary 
in the Charges Act of 1907. 


The Charges Act has repeatedly been 
characterised in the Courts as an unsatis- 
factory and, in many respects, quite incom- 


prehensible measure. It has necessitated an 
enormous amount of litigation and involved 
hardship and expense to many consumers of 
water—that necessity of life. If the Board 
have to apply for fresh legislation we 
only hope that an amendment of this private 
Act will be insisted upon by Parliament. 


Insured Persons: Contracts of Service. 


In view of the uncertainty which exists as 
to what classes of persons are within the 
compulsory provisions of the Insurance Act, 
two cases brought before the Courts should be 
noted. 

In the first of these, re ‘Employment of 


Ministers of the United Methodist Church 
and Ministers under- Probation of the 
W an Methodist Church” (the Times, 


j ), ministers and probationary ministers 
appointed by the Conferences of the churches, 
but paid by the Circuit were held not to be 
employed under a The 


contract of service.’ 
Court held that, even if such persons were en- 
ployed at all, it would be difficult to find who 
were the employers, and the distinction noted 
in a case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Simmons v. Heath Laundry Company, 
between a contract of service and _a contract 
for services, was also recognised, and the 
ministers were held not to be employed under 
a “ contract of service.” 

The second case, re ‘Employment of 
Curates or Assistant Curates in the Church of 
England” (the Times, July 27), both classes 
of curates were held exempt on the ground 
that they hold ecclesiastical offices, and are 
not engaged under contracts of service. any 
obedience given to the Rector or Vicar being 
given to him as an ecclesiastical superior and 
not by virtue of any contract. 

Seeing the difficulty the Courts experienced 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 
determining what was exactly meant by a 
“contract of service,” it seems really extra- 
ordinary that the Legislature could not have 
devised some clear definition of the classes 
intended to be compulsorily included in the 
Insurance Act. 


See Cee 
LAW REPORTS. 


Kine’s Benou Divisions Courr. 
(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and Justices 
Daruine and Putirmore.) 


A Builder’s Conviction: Rule Granted. 


On Friday, July 26, the Court granted an 
application made on behalf of Mr. Hollidge; 
a builder of Uxbridge, for a rude nisi for 
certiorari to the Uxbridge Justices, calling 
upon them to show cause why they should 
not bring up a conviction recorded against 
Mr. Hollidge to be quashed. 

Mr. Corthorpe Munro, Counsel for the appli- 
cant, said proceedings were taken against Mr. 
Hollidge by the Ruislip Urban District Council 
for an alleged contravention of the by-laws 
in connexion with a building line. When the 
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summons was being heard Mr, F. M. | 
the Chairman of the prosecuting Counc 
naturally had an interest in the proce 
sat on the Bench with the Court J 
although he did not retire with them 
sider the decision. There were aut 
governing the point, and, in spite of ¢ 
that Mr. Elgood did not retire wi 
Justices, the fact that he sat on the 
during the hearing of the summor 
sufficient to justify the Court in setting 
the conviction, by which Mr. Hollid 
fined 40s. and 10/. 10s. costs. Counsel, 

ing, said Mr. Elgood, during the f 
glanced and smiled at various partic 
nected with the prosecution, 

The Lord Chief Justice: 
does not matter. 

“Tf you are right,” said Mr. Justice 
more, “‘one of these days it will be sa 
a magistrate, when interested in thi 
must not be in Court at all, or even ¢ 
must not be within a hundred yards | 
place.” 

The Lord Chief Justice: 
must not smile. 

Mr. Munro: In a case of this kind he 
not to have been on the Bench at all, 
was really one of the litigant parties. | 

The Lord Chief Justice said the rule; 
be granted that the matter could be 


ventilated. py 
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Brentford.—The Guardians have ad 
the tender of Mr. W. J. Dickens, Hall 
1,2201., for ing out extensions 
Workhouse laundry. 

Croydon.—The following tenders hay 
accepted by the Education Committee 
George Lewin, Sydenham-road North} 


don, alterations and improvements to| 
Norwood hool, 9682. 4s.; Mr. Edward 


Tamworth-road, Croydon, heating app) 
Woodside Boys’ School, 27/. 7s, 6d.; 3} 


G. Goldsmith & Sons, Ltd., Whitehors 
Croydon, heating apparatus, Bosto: 
handicraft centre, 411. 6d.; the 


Flooring Company, Victoria Park, S.B. 
block floor at Boston-road handicraft 
421. Ts. 4d. 

Croydon (Rural).—The District Coune 
passed plans lodged by Messrs. Dolby & 
for the erection of three pairs of hot 
Smitham Bottom-lane, 

Hammersmith.—A loan of 3,6781. is 
taken up from the London County Coun) 
wood-paving works in Latimer-road, 
to the period of repayment being seven# 
Upon a portion of Ducane-road being w 
it has been decided to have the road m 
and paved as a new street. Plans hay 
lodged with the London County Council }} 
F. Matcham for the re-erection of a sii 
Queen-street and the erection of a 
palace upon an adjoining site. 

Hornsey.—The tender of Messrs. Ste® 
Sons, Muswell Hill-road, at 546/., hai 


accepted by the Education Committ 
carrying out structural alterations 4 
North Harringay School, as has alll 


tenders of Messrs. Watkin & Son, Wood 
at 641. 7s., for extending the heatirpp 
paratus; and at 227. 17s. 6d., for simila 
at the Highgate and Campbourne Sam 
Tifor The following plans have 
passed :—Mr, S. W. Bedford-Trow for 
Fountain, three ho Birkbeck-road ; 163 
Howards & Sons, building at Uphall VA 
Mr. C. U. Gurney, removal and re-ereci® 
Baptist church and schoolroom, Camer 
Islington.—A letter has been received 
Borough Council from Messrs. Lamb, 
France, 17, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., nojl 
that the trustees under the will of thm 
Mr. W. B. Sutton, who left a sum vi 


2,000.0002. for the erection of model dw 
for the poor in London and elsewhere} 
considering the desirability of  purc 
about four acres of land in Highbury (Lit 
House, Highbury Park) for developmei| 
site for the erection of dwellings for thi 
under the trusts of the testator’s willl 
expending thereon a sum of over 50,0000 
proposal was not to erect block dwellingll 
model cottages, some to be on the mail 
principle, i.e. to contain two separate } 
ings, one above the other, with gardene 
afford housing accommodation for betwelil 
and 600 individuals, or about 109 seit 
tenements. At a recent meeting of the (i 
it was decided to refer the matter [HF 
Parliamentary Committee with insta 

or 


inform Messrs. Lamb that the site prp 
was unsuitable, but asking them to ec 
and forward to the Committee alterfe 
sites. f 
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ir gome Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


ivertised in this number: Competitions, 
irtain conditions beyond those given in the foll 
ad themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


/ 
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endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Competitions. 


ust 6, — Cardiff. — Fire-station, — The 
| Corporation invite designs and estimates 
ire brigade station in Westgate-street. Mr 
irshall Mackenzie, assessor. Particulars 
jhe own Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 

saust 12. — Beckenham. — Scuoor.—The 
inham tducation Committee invite designs 
Wy public elementary school, See advertise- 
in this issue for further particulars. 

lUst 30. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
8, with medal, is offered for essay on 


|Lighting, Heating, etc,, of an Operating- 


i 


for a General Hospital.” Particulars from 
itary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 


my. 

‘EMBER 1.—Goole.—MuniciraL OvFIcEs.— 
ums 301. and 15!. Particulars from Mr. 
son, Council Offices, Goole. 

‘EMBER 9. — Chorley.--ScHooL.—The Chor- 
Jducation Committee invite designs for 
fl school for about 500 children. See 
Kisement in issue of July 12. Premiums 
OL, and 101. Deposit, 2l 2s. 

jeMper 30.—Dublin.— University COLLEGE : 
Burwpincs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A, 
pteMBER 30.—Llanelly.—ScHooL, etc.—The 
ly Education Committee invite competitive 
is and estimates for school buildings and 
tie subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Advertisement in this issue for further 
ulars. 

per 1. — Ottawa. — Monument To Kine 
RD VII.—Sketch models in plaster, to be 
to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
ba. Particulars from the Public Works 
‘tment, Ottawa. 

proBeR 14,—Balham.—Swimmine BatH.— 
Wandsworth B.C. invite designs for public 
re path, See advertisement in this issue 


ther particulars. 
BER 29.—Glasgow.—DEsIGNS FOR EIXxTEN- 
of MunicipaL Buitpincs.—The Glasgow 
tation invite architects to submit pre- 
ity sketch designs in competition for the 
tion of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
lected to submit complete drawings in final 
tition. See advertisement in. issue of 
Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 

proBeR 81. — Huddersfield.—Town PLAN- 
The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
8 of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
as for the laying-out of certain areas within 
punty borough and part of an adjacent 
b. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
/21, 2s. See advertisement in this 
or particulars. 

BMBer 1—Bulgaria.—Desiens ror A Roya 
2 AyD Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
nercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
, Basinghall-street, E.C, 
2.—Carlisle.—Scuoo. 


EMBER BUILDINGS, 
Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
i-street, Carlisle. 

iNUARY 1, 1913. —Rangoon. — MunIcIPAL 


MNGS.—The Committee of the Municipality 
goon invite designs for the new Municipal 
ings. Honoraria of 3091., 200l., and 1001. 
tively for fi second, and third. See 
isement in this issue for further narticu- 


| Date—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PrRoposeD 
fiNG CoLtece.—Limited to six firms, named 
Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 
Date. — Motherwell.—HicH Scuoov.—Dr. 
let, assessor. Premiums 501., 801., and 201 


Contracts. 


| BUILDING. 

» date given at the commencement of each 
iraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
names of those willing to submit tenders, 
be sent in, 


ae 2.—Holbeach Bank.—Repairs, ETC,— 


jtepairs and alterations to County’ Police 
ge, Holbeach Bank. Specifications and 
5 of tender from Mr, EB. J. A. Christie, 


ity Architect, Market-place, Boston, Lincs. 
Gus 8,.— Llechryd.—Room, retc.—Hrection 
new cloakroom, etc., at the school, Drawing 
specification with Mr, Geo. Dickens-Lewis, 
., County Architect, Aberystwyth. 

UsT 3. — Thornes. —- Hov -Hrection of 
dwelling-houses. Messrs. C. W. Richard- 
Son & W. Bell, A.R.I.B.A., architects. 
Vestgate, Wakefield. 


S 


Avausr 5.—Cootehill.—Housrs.—For building 
eight cottage houses, in two lots, with necessary 
appurtenances. Tender forms from the Clerk, 
and plans and specification, by Mr, P. Cahill, 
C.E., Dundalk, on deposit. of 11. Mr. P: 
Smith, Clerk of Council, U.D.C. Office, Court- 
house, Cootehill, 

Aucusr 5.—«‘irvale.—Extension.—For the ex- 
tension of the male sanatorium at the Union 
Hospital, Firvale. Plan, specification, and par- 
ticulars from Mr. G. D. Baxter, Clerk of Works, 
Firvale Workhouse. 

Avuausr 5, — Grangemouth. — Orrices.—The 
Caledonian Railway Company invite tenders for 
the construction of offices for canal and dock 
superintendent at Grangemouth. Drawings at 
the office of the Company’s Engineer, Buchanan- 
street Station, Glasgow. Specification and 
schedule on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Avcusr 5,— Penydarren.—Renovation.—For 
the renovation of, the Elim Chapel, Penydarren. 
Plans and specifications at 45, Brynhyfryd, 
Penydarren. A 

Avucust 6.—Abertillery._SHors.—For erection 
of two shops, Somerset-street, Abertillery. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. N. Gasenius Lewis, 
F.1L.A.S., architect and surveyor, Abertillery. 

Avaust 6.—Belfast.—ALTERATIONS.—F or altera- 
tions to a dwelling-house in grounds of Abbey 


auxiliary, Workhouse, Whiteabbey, Plan and 
specification with Mr. R. H. Wilson, Clerk, 
Workhouse. 


Aveust 6.—Cavan.—Cortaces, tc.—Hrection 
of two labourers’ cottages in Portaliffe, one 
cottage in Croaghan, one cottage in Cappagh, 
one cottage in Marahill, one cottage in Dingins, 
and one cottage in Aghaloory. Forms of tender 
from Mr, Patrick Reilly, Clerk to Council, 
R.D.C. Offices, Cavan. 

Aucusr 6.— Dungannon.—Hovsrs.—Erection 
of twenty-four houses at Dungannon. Plans and 
specifications by Mr. Charles Newell, C.E., 
Church-street, Dungannon. Plans, specification, 
and tender forms on deposit of 10s. 6d, 
_Aveust 6.— Lambourn.—DWELLING 
tion of workmen’s dwellings in the pa: 
Lambourn. Plans, specifications, and particu- 
lars from the Council's Surveyor, Mr. W. 8. 
Raine, A.M.Inst.C.E., Hungerford. 

Avecust 6. — Trefnanney. — ADDITIONS, ETC 
For additions and improvements to the Tre: 
nanney Council school. lans, specifications, 
and conditions at the County Education Offices, 
Newtown. Deposit of 11. 1s 
A 7.—Barton-on-Humber.—ADDITIONS, 
Erc.—For alterations and additions to the pre- 
mises of the London Joint Stock Bank, L 
Barton-on-Humber. Drawings and specifi 
at the Bank, and quantities, on depos 
from Mr, John Bilson, architect, 23, Parliament- 
street, Hull. 

_Auaust 8.—Barnsley.—Orrices, rtc.—For erec- 
tion of new Waterworks offices, etc., in Don- 
caster-road. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities with forms ot tender from Mr. 
Henry Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor 
and Waterworks Manager, Manor House Offices, 


st 8. — Sunderland. — ADDITIO: For 
alterations and additions to the boiler-house, 
boiler and economiser seating, etc., at the Work- 
house, Hylton-road, Sunderland. Plans seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from 
M V. & R. Milburn, FF.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect treet, Sunderland. 

Avucusr 8.—Tavistock.—Resmence.—For the 
erection of a bungalow, residence in Glanyille- 
road, Tavistock. Drawings, specification, and 
the conditions of contract with Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 21, Lockyer-street, 
Plymouth. 

Aveusr 


.—Tonley.—WinG.—For erection of a 
new barn wing of steading, West Haybogs 
Tonley. Plans and specifications with Me: 
Hunter & Gordon, advocates, 80, Union-s 
Aberdeen. 

Aveust 9.—Askern.—-Schoot.—For erection of 
additions to Askern Council school. Plans seen, 
and specifications with quantities from the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit of 11. 

Aveusr 9.—Broadclyst.—House.—For _erec- 
tion of a dwelling-house on Shermoor Dairy 
Farm, Broadelyst Station. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Messrs. Whitton & Laing, land and 
Gandy-street, Exeter. 

»* AuGusr 9.—South Norwood.—EXTENSION OF 
SortInG-orFice.—The Commissione: of H.M. 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
on of sorting-office. See advertisement in 
ue for further particulars. 
ist 10. — Barnoldswick. ~- WALL, ETC.—- 
Erection of a retaining wal] at the coal yard, 
Midland station, Barnoldswick, for coal shoots. 
Plans at the Town Hall. Specification, with 


estate agents, 24, 
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Those with an asterisk (*) are 
iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, —; Auction Sales, xxii. 
owing information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
we cannot. be responsible for errors that may occur. 


form of tender, from Mr. J. W. Thompson, 
BeGries: and Manager, Town Hall, Barnolds- 
wick, 

,Aucusr 10. — Kingstown.— Barus, erc.—Erec- 
tion of baths and washhouses at site at Kelly’s- 
avenue, Kingstown; erection of caretaker’s house 
on gite off Lower George’s-street; construction of 
new road from Lower George’s-street to North- 
cote-avenue. Quantities from Mr. George Med- 
calfe, Quantity Surveyor, College Park-chambers, 
Nassau-street, Dublin. Form of tender, on de- 
posit of 21. 2s., from Mr. J. Sherlock Vaughan, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. 


_AuGust 12.— North Queensferry.—ScHoon.— 
For erection of proposed school at North Queens- 
ferry. Pians and specifications seen, and further 
information from Messrs. Andrew Scobie & Son, 
architects, Dunfermline. Deposit of 21. 2s. 


Aucusr 12.— Thomastown. — Housres.—Hrec- 
tion of twenty-nine dwelling-houses at Thomas- 
town, near Tonyrefail, for Messrs. the Welsh 
Navigation Building.Club. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and all particulars from Mr. Philip J. 
Jones, architect, Church-street, Pontypridd. 

AvGusr 13. — Langho.—WorKxroom.—Erection 
of a new workroom at the Inebriate Reformatory, 
Langho, near Blackburn. Plans seen, and 
quantities from the County Architect, Mr. Henry 
ee 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit 
of 21. 

Aveusr 13. — London. — Orrices. — For the 
foundations of the new offices for the Public 
Trustee and Lunacy Commissioners. Drawings. 
specifications, and @ copy of the conditions and 
form of contract with Mr, H. A. Collins, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, London, 
S.W. Quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. 

_AuGusr 14, — Portsmouth.—Quarrers.—Erec- 
tion of 16b married soldiers’ quarters in flats, in 
one block, at Milldam Barracks, Portsmouth, in 
the Southern Command. Plans, specification, 
and conditions of contract at the office of the 
Director of Barrack Construction, 80, Pall-mall, 
London, S.W., or at the Barrack Construction 
Office, Milldam Barracks, Portsmouth. Quanti- 
ties on deposit of 10s. 

Aueust 14, — Radcliffe. — Appitions.—For 
alterations and additions to the Radcliffe Techni- 
cal School. Plans seen, and quantities from the 
County Architect, Mr, Henry Littler, 16, Ribbles- 

1 


dale-place, Preston. Deposit of 2 


_Aucust 14,— Tidworth.—Srasies, etc.—Erec- 
tion of two blocks of stables and coachmen’s 
quarters, including approach road to same, for 
Brigadier-Generals at Tidworth, Hants, in the 
Southern Command. Plans, specification, and 
conditions of contract at the office of the Director 
of Barrack Construction, 80, Pall-mall, London, 
S.W., or at the Barrack Construction Office, 
Tidworth, Hants. Quantities on deposit of 10s. 
Avaust 14. — Weybridge. — ExcHancr, rrc.— 
Erection of the Weybridge new Head Post-Office 
and Telephone Exchange. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and a copy of the conditions and form of 
contract at Weybridge Post-Office. Quantities 
and forms of tender at H.M. Office of Works, 
BU ES, London, S.W., on payment of 
. 1s 

AucGusr 17.—Southend.— Lopes, rrc.—Erec- 
tion of a lodge and refreshment-room at South- 
church Hall Park, Southend-on-Sea. Plans and 
sections seen, and general conditions, specifica- 
tion, quantities, and form of tender, on deposit 
of 11, 1s., from Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Southend-on- 


= 


Sea 
Avcust 19. — Southampton. — Cra: 
Erection of an additional cla 
Heath Council School. Plans, specifications, 
and conditions of contract with Mr. A. L. 


Roberts, Architect to the Education Committee, 
The Castle, Winchester. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 
AueGusr 20.—Southampton.—Dritt Hatt, Ere. 
—Erection of a drill hall, rifle range, etc., a 
Swanwick, for the County of Southampton Ter- 
ritorial Force Association. Quantities, plans, 
and specifications from Mr. Harry A. F. Smith, 
F.1.8.E., Star-chambers, Gosport, 


RVOIR, 
ir at 
Holes, near Buxton, with all the necessary 
valves, fittings ns and specification by 
the Council’s Messrs. Brady & 
Partington, A.MM. Inst.C.E., Town Fall, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Plans seen, and conditions 
of contract. specification, quantities, and form of 
tender on deposit of 21. 2s. 5 
Avcusr 21—Southampton.—Repairs.—For in- 
ternal and external repairs, decoration, re- 
drainage, and conversion into Weights and 
Measures Office. Plan and specifications and. in- 


formation from Mr. W. J. Taylor, County, Sur- 
veyor, The Castle, Winchester. Deposit of 
10s. 6d. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Aucusr 22, — London. — Hxranston.—For the 
alteration and extension of the boiler-house at 
the Workhouse, Swatflield-road, Wandsworth. 
Specification, quantities, and form of tender at 
the Guardians’ Offices, St. John “hill, Wands- 
worth (near Clapham Junction railway’ station). 
Deposit of 

AUG Belfast.--Scuoois.—For building 
new National schools at Lower Sydenham, 
Belfast, for.the Strand Presbyterian Church. 
Plans, specification, and conditions of contract 
with Messrs. Fennell & Clarke, architects, 2, 
Wellington-place, _ Belfast. Quantities from 
Messrs, M‘Carthy & Brooks, quantity surveyors, 
Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 

Aucust 26. — Birmingham. — Buripivcs.— 
Erection of buildings in further extension of the 
Council House. Particulars from the architects, 
Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton Newman, 14, 
Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C. Deposit of 
51. 5s. Quantities from the joint quantity sur- 
veyors, Mr, Anthony Rowse, King’s-court, 117, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham, and Mr. ugh 
Watkins, of 13, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C. 

Aucusr 28. — Chelmsford. XTENSION.—For 
the extension of the fire-engine station in Market- 
road. Forms of tender, particulars, and plans 
and specification at the Borough Engineer's 
Office, 16, London-road. 

SEPTEMBER, 


Pontypridd. Jans and specification seen, and 
quantities from i eA O! 
Evans, Williams, ns, Court-chambers, 
Pontypridd, on deposit of 31. 8s. 


No Date, — Beeston Hill.—Picrure Parac 
Erection of the Malvern Picture Palace, Beeston. 
Hill. Mr. W. H. Beevers, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
26, Bond-street, Leeds. 

No Dats. — Bridford.—Reprams.—For 
tion and repairs at Bridford Par Church 
Harbottle Reed, F.R.I.B-A., architect, 12, 
street, Exeter. 

No Dare.—Chorley.—Arrerattons.—For altera- 
tions to District Bank, Adlington branch. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Jolly & 
Buckley, architects, High-street, Chorley. 

No Darts. — Coldridge.—Buripines.—Erection 
of 4farm buildings at South Moor, Coldridge. 
Plan and specification. with Mr. Luxton, the 
tenant. 

No Darts. — Magherafelt. — Restpen 
erecting a_curate’s residence at Magherafelt, 
Derry. Plans and specification with Messrs. 
William H. Byrne & Son, architects, 20, Suffolk. 
street, Dublin, 

No Dare. — Osborne, etc. — Reparrs.—For re- 
pairs for the maintenance of Admiralty Build- 


renova- 
Mr. 
tle- 


ings, etc., at the R.N. College, Osborne and 
Kingston. For particulars apply Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 
No Date. + — SHED.—Hrection of a 
mending-shed 1: Mills, Pudsey, for 
. Clough, Ramsden, & Co.’ Plans, specifi- 
, and quantities from Messrs. Jowett, 
Kendall, & Sons, architects, South-parade, 


Pudsey. : 

No Dare. — South Shields.—Sranp.—Hrection 
of a covered grand stand for the South Shields 
Association Football Club, Ltd: Messrs. Ren- 
noldson & Newby, architects, King-street, South 
Shields. 

No Date.—Swansea.—Hovse 
invited for building twenty hou at once at 
Cwmrhydyerw-road, Morriston, near Swansea, 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Troedyrhiw.—Renovations.—For 
renovations, etc., to the Garfield, Clarence, and 
Fox and Hounds, for Messrs. D. F. Pritchard, 
Ltd., Western Valleys Breweries, Crumlin. Mr. 
C. M. Davies, M.S.A., 112, High-street, Merthyr. 

No Dare. — Whitestone.— Hous rTc.—Hrec- 
tion of two dairy hous. buildings, and 
alterations and additions to existing premises at 
Way Farm. Messrs, Ellis, Son, & Bowden, 
.S.I., surveyors, Bedford-chambers, Exeter. 

No Date. — Wombwell.—Barns.—Erection of 
new public baths at Wombwel Deposit of 
21. 2s. Specification and quantities from Mr. 
Percy Milnes Walker, Solicitor, Clerk to the 
Council, Town Hall, Wombwell, The office of 
the architect, Mr. Harold Burgess, Queen Anne’s- 
chambers, Broadway, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 


—Tenders are 


No Dare. — ¥stradfellte. — Repams, erc.—For 
repairs and partial reconstruction of bridges at 
Ystradfellte. Mr. Charles W. Best, County Sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Brecon. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Aveust 7.—Weardale.—Bripce.—Reconstruc- 
tion of Espershields Bridge, near Edmondbyers. 
Plans end specifications with Mr. G. W. Eggle- 
stone, Highway Surveyor, Stanhope. 


THE .BUILDER. 


Avcusr 10.—Southampton.—Superneaters.— 
For the supply of superheaters to be fitted to 
Lancashire boilers. Specification and conditions 
at the office of the Waterworks Engineer, 33 and 
35, French-street, Southampton. 

Aucust 10.—Stannington.—Prant.— Erection 
at the new lunatic asylum in course of erection 
at Stannington, near Morpeth, of a complete in- 
stallation of electrical plant.’ General plans at 
the offices of the architects, Messrs. G. T. Hine & 
H, Carter Pegg, 35, P: tliament-street, West- 
minster, S.W. Deposit of 51. 

Avcusr 12.—Maldon.—Wett.—For sinking and 
steining a further depth of 65 ft. the well at the 
Wantz-road pumping station. Specification seen, 


and forms of tender from Mr. T. R. Swales, 
M.Inst.C.E.1., Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Maldon. 

Avcusr 13.—Marytavy.— WATERWORKS. Con- 


struction of works of water supply for the village 
of Marytavy. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
unas Harris, A.I.S.E., 1, Millbrook-place, 
Tavistock. 

AuGusr 19.— Auckland. — Prant, ETc. — For 
erection at works, and delivery in Auch and, 
three sets of screening plant with raking gears 
and a belt conveyor. Specification, form of ten- 
der, and drawings at the offices of the consulting 
engineers, Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, 
Crimp, Caxton House, Westmi 
posit of 51 


rticulars. 

Gust 23.—Boston.—BripGr.—The removal of 
the existing superstructure of the bridge, the 
alteration of the stone and brick abutments, and 
the construction and erection of a new structure, 
ting of steel three hinged arch ribs, 
als, longitudinals, flooring plates, etc.; the 
construction of a temporary timber footbridge 
over the river, adjacent to the town bridge. 
Drawings and specifications with Mr. John J. 
Webster, M.Inst.C.E., 39, Victoria-street, West. 
minster, engineer for the works Quantities and 
form of tender on deposit of 31 3s. 

Sepremper 7. — Dublin. — Ratuways. — The 
Dublin and South-Eastern Railway invite tenders 
for the construction of diversion railways between 
Killiney and Bray and between Shankill and 
Bray, in the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, 
and for the doubling of the existing railway at 
Killiney. Plans, specifications, and quant 
With tender forms, from the Company’s Engine 5 
Mr. S. J. Shannon, 52, Westland-row, Dublin, on 
deposit of 

OCTOBER elbourne.—DrepGr.—Construc- 
tion and delivery, at Melbourne, of a twin screw 
sand suction hopper dredge of 1,200 tons 
capaci Deposit 2001. Plans, specifications, 
and conditions may be seen at the office of the 
Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne-place, 
Strand, London, 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Avausr 3. — Bradford. — Parmtinc.—For ex 
ternal painting at the Town Hall. General con- 
ditions of contract seen, and specification and 
form of tender from the City Architect, Town 
Hall, Bradford. 

AvGusr 3. — Buckhaven. — Parntinc.—For 
painter work in connexion with the Cameron 
Hospital. Quantities, c., from Mr. W. D. 
Telfer, Municipal Buildin Buckhayen. 

AuG 


Schools, and the 
greenhouses Newport. 
Specifications s' from Mr. 
iS treet, Ryde. 


\UGI -— RESLATING, ETc.—For 
stripping and reslating the main building of the 
Specifications and quantities from 

Mr. H. Stanley Maples, Clerk, Spalding. 
AuGust 7.—Dublin.—Pumps, ETC.—Supply of 
Oerlikon and Westinghouse electric motors and 
pumps at Pigeon House Works. Specification 
and tender forms from Mr. Ruddle, City Blec- 
ger Engineer, Fleet-street, Dublin. Deposit of 
1s. 
Avcust 7.—Richmond.—Pamrine.—For__in- 
ternal painting, cleaning, etc., at offices in Park- 
shot, Richmond. Specification and form of 
Tender from Mr. Percy Umney. Clerk to the 
Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, Parkshot, Rich- 


mond, Surrey 
Ryhope.—Parvtinc.—For the out- 


_AuvGus? 7. 
side painting of Ryhope Asylum, Specification 
and form of tender at the 


seen, and _ schedule 
Office, Town Hall, Sunder- 


Borough Surveyor’s 
land. 


[AucusrT 2, 191 


Avcusrt 10.—Barnoldswick.— Parr 
painting pumping-station, waterworks; 
holders, gasworks; new. offices, gasworks, 
fications, with forms of tender, from Mr, 
‘Thompson, Engineer and Manager, Towr 
Barnoldswick. 

Aucusr 10.— Southampton. — Spectra 
the supply and delivery of straight stee 
and specials for superheated steam, Dr 
at the office of the Waterworks Engineer, 
35, French-street, Southampton. 

AvGusr 15.—Greenwich.—Paintine, En 
painting and cleaning works at the Infi 
Vanbrugh-hill, Greenwich. Specification, 
ties, and form of tender from the Board 
veyor, Mr. Louis Jacob, A.R.I.B.A. 
Lewisham High-road, 8.E., on dep: 
Margate. — Painting, 
i rior of the buildings at #) 
poration’s pumping-station at Uffington, 
fication seen, and all particulars fro; 
Borough Engineer, 13, Grosvenor-place, M 
Deposit of 21. 10s. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATE, 
WORKS. : 


AvGust 5.—Skipton.—Srreer.—F or malt 
of Back Church-street, Plan and specif 
seen, and quantities from Mr. A, 
Aldridge, Engineer and Surveyor to the 6| 
Town Hall, Skipton. 1 
AcGust 6. — Cardiff. — Drains, nrc.—} 
construction of streets, sewers, drains, e. 
Roath Park, Cardiff, for the Marquis’ of 
Plans and spi ation at the Bute Estate! 
Avcusr 6.—Carlisle.—Srwer.—Construe 
a 6-in, sewer at Low Moorhouse, Carlisle, 
etc., seen, and particulars from Mr. F, ] 
Surveyor, Council Offices, 7, Victoria-plac! 


. Henry } 
C.E., Borough Surveyor, Manor | 
Barnsley. 

Auaust 8. — Atcham. — Sewerrac 
struction of about 5,400 yds. of sev 
bury. Specifications and quantities 
of Il. 1s., from Surveyor 
Council, 24, St. John irewsbury. 

Avcusr 8.—Barking.—Srrrs.—For_ suri 
500 tons Norway granite setts. Particulal 
form of tender from Mr. C. I. Dawson, Sth 
to the Council, Public Offices Barking. 

AuGusr 12.—Conishorough.—W men 
the widening of Station-road, Conishe 
Plan with the Surveyor, Mr. W. R. Gx 
Union Offices, High-street, Doncaste. 

AvGusr 15.—Kirkcudbrightshire.—Dr 

the whole work of the new d: 
scheme of the Burgh of Gatehouse-of-Fleet 
cudbrighishire. Specifications and qué 
from the Burgh Engineer, Mr. Wilfrid F. 
bie, C.E., 122, Irish-street, Dumfries. 

Avcust 19. — Newcastle - upon - Ty- 
DRatwace.—For drainage work at the ceilj 
in Jesmond-road. Mr, Stockwell, axjj 
11, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 9] 


AvuGust 21.—Herne Bay.—Roap.—Fc 
making-up, paving, etc., of Fleetwood 
Plans and specifications seen, and foe 


tender from Mr. F. W. J. Palmer, Survdll 
the Council, Town Hall, Herne Bay. 

AvGuUst 21.-Newport.—GRanrtz, 
the supply of about 2,300 tons of qual 
basalts syenites, or granites to Newport Ci 
Newport Railway Station, in the Isle of I 
Conditions of contract and forms of tende z 
Mr. H. Eldridge Stratton, Clerk to the C 
R.D.C. Offices, 30, Pyle-street, Newport, Ip 
* AvGUsT — Wandsworth. — Pr 
Worx.—The Wandsworth Guardians invill 
ders for plumbing work, i i 
the fixing of seventeen sin] 
in this issue for further particulars. 
, AuGusr 24.—Burnley.—Pavine.—For tf 
ing, kerbing, flagging, and making-up 
streets in Worsthorne. Form of tender a 
ticulars from Mr. H. Pritchard, M.I.M. ani 
Surveyor. 

Avcust 31. — Loughton. — Marertats.i 
supply of 1,000 tons of rail-borne granite, ais 
of clean, sharp gravel. Particulars and fa 
tender from Mr. H. White, Surveyor, Lous 

SSEX, | 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Walmer.—Srwerrace.—E 
construction of about 3,600 lin. yds. of ¢ 
tube and stoneware pipe sewers and ht 
water drains. Plans, sections, 


@ 


© 


of tender from 
Council’s Engineer, 
Deposit of 51. 


Mr. Herbert W. Barke 


" Plaz and dig 
seen, and specification and cuantilies, ans 
We 


Council Offices, 


Huction Sales, 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered, | 


*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Gr 


t Hall, Winchester Hous 
“FREEHOLD BUSINESS PREMISES, LANDS, Erc.—Northampton .. 


E.C.......... | Churchill & Sim 


| Peirce & Thorpe | 
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‘ei a Rage h ae Seas ade 156, =| BC TS Sg } v: By Hunter & Hunter. 
PX COUNCILS continued from Boe ae ESQHIDD) ANAGUAGE (NEN ON) TAROUNENN South Kensington.—79, Onslow-gdns., u.t. 39 
Uesex.—The Joint Committee of the ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. Ir . £1,050 
i Councils of Middlesex and Surrey, ap- July 6.—By H. W. & C. Srenaan. 290 
J to consider matte s to the Hampton waxham, Norfolk.—Waxham Hall Hstate, 9, and 11, Mostyn-te 
‘and Kingston Bridges, reports having 458 acres, f. £9,405 1 ys and er. 961 a 
od tenders - for the w idening of Kingston July 13.—By Beytuey. aa tops BY Hommenr & Fursr (with Grens & So 
», which was estimated to cost 71, 53001. Worcester.—Timberdine Estate, acres, f... 11,925 OrREti Retox = Seavoronal Eon Uke ds 
nderers were invited to give quotations By H & Sons. 3x17 p., " 2,700 
» foundations to be constructed partly Brooke, Norfolk.—Part of Brooke Hall Estate, Bypmseed eo piescor 
sson and partly by cofferdam, and (b), for ppbaiectesy + 87,892 Lydgate, Suifolk.—Pippin Park Farm, seven i. 
ee te ae e ructed wholly by _ _, July 15. By Wm. Hoveuron. ty cottages, and two residences, 316 acres, f... 6,505 
Bight firms were invited to tender, Chingford:—s2, Station-rd., f., p. 50) By Kwreut, Frank, & Ruriny. 
f this number six sent in quotations. By Rosrys Horsted Keynes, Sussex.—Highbrook and 19a. “i 
carefully considering these, the Com- Hoe Be eS ey 2x. Boe eu aougonine sites Sos Ses 
Pecded to aocept: that ‘of Messrs. By TucKe Brompton, Yorks,—East Moor Farm, Dale 
p Scott & Middleton, Ltd., 28, is Twickenham.—Richmond-rd., ete., f, Cottage, etc., 108 acres, 2,640 
Westminster, S.W., at 64,230/., for_the 1801, 10s., reversions in 53-to 62 yr 2,818 July 18,—By BrKen & Stok 
;cheme, or, in the alternative, at 59,730/. By Surerer & Sow. Leyton.—Lea Bridge-rd., White Cottage, r 
@ “a” scheme, whichever might be farts Colne, —Tile Kiln and Pear Tree wr, 450 
decided by them on the recommenda- Hall Farms, 277 a, 2.5 p., 5,000 Ey 
of the Engineer, Mr. Basil Mott. The By Buoxranp & ‘Songs Aldgate. +87, £00 
Railwa Committee of the County Sydenham.—é60 and 62, Kent House-rd., f Kentish Town. se 
F Fi ; 2.7, 621. 400 version in 40 yr 220 
il have decided, subject to Aeeniai con- y.and er fi eee a 
4 > intimation that they are pre- By & Co. kod hee CRO 
to purchase 5,333 super. yds. of land at Raves We rag Yeat Farm, | 200 ies se Bs Soe areaanaens 1,780 
mer of Village-road and Bush Hill-road are Set Be a ce: By Srurson &Sons. 
Green, to eunble ne ' Metzonutey 202 0.84. 17 pf 7,920 Lambeth — 28 to 35 (odd), Grindalst a 
ic Tramwe ys, Litd., the lessees of the sy ak say ohn, _and 8, Johanna-st., f .. paca x 55 
il’s nee undertaking) 9 apEDViGe Hathensigh Devenstengabear Borcontarmn: ma Brixt and 2a, Myatt - nn 
r car shed accommodation. Subject to 459 acres, f. 8,225 ree: 2 iets “ 
nsent of the Board of Education, addi- London Hotel, 88 Peckham 41, Meeting ease: la., ut. a yr ; 100 
are to be carried out at the Ashford By Hussey & So 
y School at a cost not to exceed 1,500/. Hemyock, Devon. — Millhayes Farm, ete., 50 
7 98 acres, 
vford.—The Master of the Workhouse § es, fe ; : ee be ain 
xen instructed by the Gua to pre- Culm Valley Hotel and 10a. 1. 14 p., f 6 350 i :] 
lan of a building for isolation By Escrirr & Barren. a Sree “Lane, & Berrrip: | 4 
ap abe ee North Kyme, Lines.—Farm, etc., 107 acres, f. 3,670 Harlesden-—154 and 458 'High-st., ut. 68 y t HI 
ses, and to report further. as to the cae ae aan a PST eT ES ao } 
modation required and the site proposed Hundon, Suffolk.—-Bears Farm, 136,07. 27p., Tey rmronane ioaney (0 i 
pe Application is to be made to endo me oe fears 1,000 HS iy 
hamstow.—Applicat s 2 July 16By J ee Doser ; i | f 
seal Government Board for sanction to yertoun, Berwick.—Hstate at Mertoun, 6,550 fl thal 
of 3,500/., the estimated cost acres, f, 256,000 3,000 Ne BR fl 
ving with grey Royal setts the margins Maddox-la., three building sites, 375 Hin J 
| tramway track in’ Hoe-street. Hampton Wick : By Bus a Bart i i 
wich.—The footway on the south side Longfield, f. 2,300 eat ; } 
1 with eee White Horse p.h. | 
jortion of Hton-road is to be relaic with By Deseynam, x, & Co. Belchamp Otten, Tied Greene wmnbiinvand: 
yuncil’s slab paving at an estimated cost ee Ae ents 1°51., 4 house adjoining, f. a5 
Electricity mains are to be extended +t. 1,300 sible Hedingham, FE. Half Moon b.h.,# REE 
estimated cost of 1907. The London 195 ; July 19.—By Girpert & How. Nie 
y Council are to be urged to take imme- Finsbury Par! 16, etersliots rd., ut. 53 paar xe 
steps to complete the widening of Hig 100 gx. 61. Us., 205 
Eltham, in order that the Borou abe By Gopparp & ‘gum ALFRED Ww. 
4 yor LL). 
il may proceed with the wood pa Basingstoke, Hants.—Foyle Lodye and 6 acr i 
¢ thoroughfare throughout. In the event 1,205 ey.r. 1351 2,450 HY 
Council refusing to take such action, siacty a ay Su Lita 
dod-paving work is to be proceeded with reversion in 67 y 3,450 Camberwell. | 
liately. The tender of Mr. J. W. Elling. Peckham.—1 to 4, C rpenter 250 eesti = 1 
Broadway, Bexley Heath, has been By H, Hooxey & Co 560 
ed at 357. for the erection of a cons Rotherhithe. —518, 520, and 522, Southwark ae } 
r vay elte O Pa 10, 11, and 12, 5 i 
ee rey fiotierat Boer ee ee we 
TE TRON eckeye rear eg te Aen ier eee ‘ Walthamstow.—Chingford-rd., six cottages, i! 
f all-road, Eltham, on behalf of Lord Waxxer & Son See y i 
latlshall-road, 1 r . 600 H| 
llen, for the erection of four houses in (ae hs Cian Hill, Laurel ae "47, Felda 40 138. 370 i 
yon-road, Eltham. CUE Ear Une Nes BOP) ee By Brapy & Soy. 
ee Hates House, und 1310 Cheadle, Cheshire,—srookhead Farm, 93 acres, 
a , f, ; 8,000 
27 py fy ye 545 M. Sranrorp. 
yest Hi field, B: Hicks Farm, ¢ 
PATENTS. By ae ae ae West Beano eld, Esse icks Farm, ie 
igh ry.—33, Highbury-hill, f., y.r. 901.. ed 1,200 eg 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* ELISE x fees ae eee v South H pec 3 
Midloy; Ken y= Marah isnahoolameetes wa 2,250 
b ‘ Prt bs BEY, H. & R. L. Cons. Lyonshall, He 
ee arty, Chiftord sLassamyand —Newingreen Farm, ete oor. BUD 4,600 
as Mathieson Thom: Glazing bars and ounces 475 
ki 5 Wigmore, Hereford.—Bur; 
—William Taylor: Hinged aa hope Hisait 11,350 
ington, Her: 
.—Elihu Edlin and Frederick 690 
im Edlin: Moulds for use in the manu- ito 
e of paving slabs and the like. 
64 of 1911—Otto Mengers, Karl Lange, nee, 
xeorg Lentschat: Gas heating and light- hy Smee, Sox, & Woans, 7,000 
pparatus. atford.—51, High-st 2), 1,800 Watney & Sons. 
15 of 1911.—Thos. C. Fawcett, Ltd., and t., f., wir. 1 wre 153 Green Man Inn, 21 . 
3; Dawson Fawcett: Brick- making Stanley-rd., The Burr 415 Sete, a 10. S210) Ds j 2,815 
mes having rotary feeders. By Moorz, Garrarp, & Son. _ By Swern & I RERETC 
45 of 1911.—John William Phillips: Case- Clopton, Suffolk-“Hail Farms, 510, Ir. 20 p pees a ao ie eens bn tear 
windows, doors, and the like. ji f. and c. : 3,500 P z 
57 of 1911—Sven Johan Larsson: Stone Sa real Rabo ps 
Tae 1,425 
95 of 1911.—August Buttner: Joints of _ By Fray xu Ee 
Meisiors and the like. Thaxted, Bosex. —Clay Pits Farm, 116a. 2r, ee Kiddies and ReGre mei: i 1,850 
2 of 1912.—William John Swain: Con- Pieeott’s Laud, $7 2,200 Ardleigh, Essex.—Arable, 4a. 100 
ion of reinforced floors and beams of 3 Baars By Seatac ae 
ste, or any other fireproof or fire- By A. Norrey. Coychurch, Glam.—Torcoed _ Farms, ete., 
? P Lowestoft, Stu arbour Hotél, f., y.r 151 acres, ne 8,664 
ing materia O51. ... 8,0¢0 
8 of 1912,—Albert Lochert and Florozon-, Kessingland, Suitei 
oor and like springs fete 10,400 1,085 
4 of 1912—The Firm Kaliwerke Aschers-  Pakefield, Suffolk. ‘i Roan 
: Flooring. Wa.1r. 18p., 1,030 three farms, 218 a. is 5,220 
1 of 1912.—William Bell: Hinges and __ July 17.—By Bisury & Sox Starston, Norfolk. i ows and ‘Thur ings as 
s for retaining them in more than one Deptford.—l48 to 153 (even), Cree! i Farms, 176 a. 17.3 p., 5 
war. 1321. and $ rontractions used in these lists.— ‘or freeho! 
on, * 1: 900 Cc ak Hore if ure a sis F. = fe fi Hold 
3 of 1912.—William Smith: Dies for By DensHam & Lampert. ground-rent; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; Or 


improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent; 
1985 __#- for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
2985 possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
1050 rental; aux. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
{a9 lst for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum} yrs. for 

years; la, for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 

Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescents 
Miitese applications are in the stage in ‘BADDELE av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
Opposition to the grant of Patents upon Sydenham.—Crescent Wood-rd., f.g. rents grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h, for publie-houss ; 0, for 
can be made. 801. Lis, 7d.,reversion in 26 yrs .. 2,695 offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


ag panelled bri Lee—Glenton-rd., fig. rents 951. 6s., reversion 
02 of 1912—Gebr. Friesecke (Firm of): aeheee 
ing machine for use in the manufacture Talbhavoalens 


for rever: 
Merete or artificial stone, Croydon. 


By Epwiy Fox, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


Qu: 


ty and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 


which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information, 


BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £3. 
Best Stocks... ay 
Picked Sic sks for Facings .. 210 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£3. d. £3. 
Flettons.....,....... 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareha: Staffordshire 315 
Red ... ain 12 0 Do. Bullnose 40 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbri: 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, 
Tyory, and Salt 


Double Headers 14 17 
One Side and two 


@zd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends css... 18 17 
Headers ... eel LEEL gO Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one End ......... 19 17 

and 4}in, Flats 1517 6  Splays & Squints 17 7 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. a. 
Thames and Pit Sand .. 
‘Thames Ballast 
Best Portland C 
Best Ground Blue Lias 


per ton, » 


34 0 
ime 19 0 


ar oO o@ 


6 9 per yard, delivered. 
56 om 


Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 


18s. 0d. per yard delivered. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278, 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Barn Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. i 


Paddington Depét.... ieee a 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot. eee 


Portianp Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, . 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf... es 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggon: 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. Masts ss 
Por Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Dep0t, 

. 


Closeburn Red 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. t ae 


er in blocks ...... Freestoue ...,..... 
Groonshill inblocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone 1.0... 
plocks 24 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Cor Stone 
blocks .. 23 


Yorx Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks «és... oP al) 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Dep‘t. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 0 
2 in, to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 
1 in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto... 0 


arp YorK— 
meres Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks .. 8 
Per Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) . 
6 in, rubbed : 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran 
2 in, self-faced random flags .... 


SLATES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In. In, 

20 10bestBur’ka 

6 unfading green 

6 20x12 ditto 
18x 10 ditto 

0 6x8 ditto 

0 20x 10pern 

0 

6 

6 


fn, In, £5. £5, 
2010 best blue 
Bangor . 13 
20x12 ditto 13:17 
20 x 10 Ist quality 
ditto. 13 


15 17 
18 7 


16x8 ditto. 
22x10 best 

Portmadoe. 
16x8 ditto... 


green .. 
18x 10 ditto 
16x8 ditto.. 


TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d, 8. 
“ Hartshill’” 


Best plain red roof- Best 


ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- _ 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 
(per doz.)....+- 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per 1000)... we 42 
1000) .....4.. my 0 Do. Ornamental(per 
Do. Ornamental(per 1000) ..... 47 
1000) 52 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 
Hip Valley(per doz.) 3 
(per doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) ... . 42 


(Edw’ds) (perl000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental(per 
1000) 2... ce) 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 


Hand-made sand- 
faced (per 1000) 45 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 
Valley(pardoz.) 3 


woop. 


Bur.pine Woon, At por standard, 
Deals: best3in. by llin,and4in, £ 3, 
by 9 in, and 11in, 1. 
Deals : best 3 by 9 .. 


ern 00 


BOR D © 


aco a 


DE BUTLER. 


WOOD (Continwed). 
Burzpine Woon (Continued)— At 
Battens: best 2}in. by 7 in, and £ s. 


8in., and 3in. by7in. and8in, 11 10 
Battens: best 2} by Gand3by6... 0 10 


per standard. 
a, £ sd. 
0 .. Wlv v0 


0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 


Deals: seconds 1 0 Oless thn vest, 

Battens: seconds 010 0 » ” 
2in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 i 910 0 .. 1010 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 OSOWNO ese 1080/20) 

Foreign Sawn Boards- 
lin, and 1} in. by 7 in. .....005. 010 0 more than 

battens. 
fin... 100 » 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 
Seconds ......., a 4 One 50 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . (ig 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in. Or 810 0 
Swedish balks .... [tae 3.0 0 

Pitch-pine timber (3 »average) 5 5 0 ., 6 0 0 

Jomers’ Woop, At per standard, 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 1lin, 

3 in, by 9 in, 
Battens,24 in.and 3in. by7 in. 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 

5 2 3 in, by 9 in, 
Battens,2} in, and 3in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 


ll in, and 9 in. .. 


White Sea and Petersburg— 


First white deals, 3 in. by llin. 15 0 

5 5 3 in. by Qin. 14 0 
Battens .. . 1110 
Second white deals, 3in. by Lin. 14 0 
5 » 3 in. by 9in. 13 0 
Battens ..... 10 10 
Pitch-pine: deals | $19 0 


©SS0099000 SO0000 S00 co coccco 


Ss099900900909 SO0090 Coo oc Soocoo 


Under 2 in. thick extra. » 010 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 
Oddments ..... 0 » 
Seconds, regular sizes - 8 0 » 
Oddments .. 28 0 » 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 4 6 ., 0 6 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ONS ROM enn oo 
Small » ” Oma eG enenO ma G: 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 6 6 .. 0 8 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
Anchors OMOMOM cope OnelenO! 
fin. do. 00 8h. =— 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- 
‘basco, per ft. super, as incl OPBONLOY hex) Olea 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch Berri OM. Gin) 206! 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
super. as inch OI OT) 
Teak, per load .. SOM OR ne 22 00) 10) 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube... sees O 5 0. 80. 6.0 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot... aeeeeseeses 6... 017 0 
Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ..... eas, O14) 0, 018), 0 
lyin. by 7 in. yellow, planed an 
matched ao) WH Wa The 0) 
lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
shot . 12,0 .. O14 6 
lin. by 7 in. 
matched. ne 12°56... 015 0 
ltin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. sreresevee O15 0 1. 016 6 
Zin. by 7 in, yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointedbrds. 011 0 .. 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. ” » 14 0 018 6 
Zin. by 7 in, white » ” 010 0 oll 0 
Lin. by 7 in. ” ” 0129 .. 015 0 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. 
In London, or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton, 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. s. d. 
sections ... Ben7aLO SOY eg 00150. 
Compound Girders, “ord’a wy 
sections ... 0. 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanch: Oe 1Bs00r0, 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, o} 
nary sections 0 .. 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates a Ot 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns... 710 0 .. 810 0 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
Inon— £3, a. s. d, 
Common Bars .. pent 0/ 00) @..7 19:10) (0) 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .......-...... 9 5 0 915 0 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars” 11 0 0 =: 
Mild Steel Bars 0 915 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price 0 = 
» » ” Galvanised. OS = 


(*And upwards, acco 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
© > hg, 
» 96 


5 ws 15 10 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 34. 16 9 
a rt 


+» 20 10 


26 g. 


¢ to size and gauge.) 


0 
0 


I 


0 
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METALS (Continued). 

Iron (Continued)— Per ton, in| 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d. 

Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20.15 0 

7 > 2g. and 24g. 15 5 


4 > 26. +16 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,$ ft, by 2it, 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g. 13 10 
5 » » 26g. 15 10 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in.. 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


S990 coc 


LEAD, &c. 


260 0 
Zixo- In casks of 10 cwt, 
Vielle Montagne - 8315 0 | 
Silesian 3310.0 ay 


Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra, 


Coprrr— 
Strong Sheet erlb. 0 1 0 
Thins ws 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 


Strong Sheet 
Thin 


Tin—English Ingots, 
Souper—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s . 
Blowpipe ; 


ecoscco coo 


\ 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES! 
STOCK SIZES.* j 


peuetce Delivered. 


15 oz, thirds , 4d. 26 07, fourths 
» fourths. ere Fy 32 0z. third: 
21 oz. thirds.. 33d. » fourths 
» fourths. Fluted Sheet, i5 | 
21 | 


26 oz, thirds, 


» 


i 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATE; 
STOCK SIZES.* { 
Per Ft., Delivered. I 

2 Rolled plate ....... 24d.’ Figured Rolled, ( 
#; Rough rolled and ford Rolled, ‘O} 
rough cast plate. 234, anic, Arctic, Muff 

4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cat 


rough cast plate., 3d. dral, white. i 
Ditto, tinted...) 
* Not less than two crates. i 
OILS, &. 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 
» » in barrel » i 
na » in drums » ( 
Boiled ,, » in barrels » ; 
» » » in drums » 
Turpentine in barrels » 


» in drums 
Genuine Ground Englis 
Red Lead, Dry . oases 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 
Stockholm Tar 


if 
per cwt. fi 
per barrel 


VAENISHES, &c. Pe: 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak ... 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak . 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 5 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
hurches ........ 

Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Elastic 
Fine Pale Maple... 
Finest Pale Durable Copa: 
Extra Pule French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black . 
Knotting .... 
French and Brush Polis 


ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect 
and artistic matters should be addressed tol 
EDITOR” (and not to any: person by name) 
relating to advertisements and other 
business matters should be addressed tolm 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticatedil 
name and address of the sender, whether for) # 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anil 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, lett 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected fil 
cations; and the Editor cannot be respons 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or othiil 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or lef Hil 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. fo) 

All drawings sent to or left at this office [Ms 
sideration should bear the owner's name and }'S 
on either the face or back of the drawing. DM 
inconvenience may result from inattention to bis 

‘6 


Any commission to a contributor to write ar 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, ié 
subject to the approval of the article or drawil 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right }@ 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the aut|} 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily ip! 
acceptance. % 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Tj 
any important architectural competition will a} 
acce} ted for publication by the Editor, whetil}® 
have been formally asked for or not. 


ators 
TENDERS. 


nieations for insertion under this heading 
e addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
later than 6 p.m. Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
jublish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
hitect or the building owner; and we cannot 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
fender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
J for special reasons. ] 


OGUST 


on 


tes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


3Y - DE- LA - ZOUCH.—For alterations and 

y-de-la-Zouch Girls’ and Infants’ 
chool, for the Managers. Mr. 
hitect, County Education Office, 
Quantities by Architec 


Slater & Son 
rton & Son, Ashi. 


£1,371 00 
1,319 16 4 


de-la-Zouch* 


‘KWOOD.—For erection of ten or more semi- 
dad houses in Woodbine-road. Me: w. 
Lewis & Walters, architects, Pontyprid¢ 
£3,010 
2,990 
23950 


£1,035] D. Evans & Son, 


1,020} Glanammant ......... £928 
1,020 
FORD. — For Council school offices, for 


ershire County Council Education Committee. 


mest G. Fowler, Architect and Surveyor, 
Education Office, Leicester. Quantities by 
ct :— 
Bros. ... £159 17 2 | E, Fox, 6, 
. Dilks 159100} ton-str 
Gibbs ... 149 00 Leicester’ 
PBOURNE.— rection of a new stone stair- 
tc at see house. Mr. F. G. Cooke, 


or 
i., 2, Hyde-gardens, Eastbourn 


£195 0 0| W.Hewman 156 12 6 
essant 191 00] F, W. Allecock*... 183 0 0 
tin 171 10 0 


[All of Eastbourne.] 
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LEYTON. 
alterations to the present s 
Messrs. W. & J. H. Jac 
1.C. Quantities by Mes 

Strand Building Ce 
Brand, Pettit, 
Laurance & Son . 

F. Webb & Co.. 

y & Armitage | 


For new school for girls and infants, and 
shool, Chur 


road, Leyton. 
2, Fencourt, 


LONDON.—For making-up and paving roads outside 
the Royal Albert Hall, for the Westminster City 
Council :— 

W. Muirhead & Co., Ltd. . £12,046 13 8 
H. Boyer 1,781 18 4 
D.R. Paterson, Ltd. . 11,490 8 7 


E. Rogers & Co. 


W. Griffiths & Co. Bi Ltd 


J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd 
‘Acme Flooring 
(1904), Ltd.* 


& 


LONDON. —For 
Southwark 
‘Water Board :— 
Simpson & Son 
©. Wall, Ltd. .. 
Ashley & Homer . 


LONDON.—For painting 
road Hostels, Woolwich, 
Counci 
A.J. Staines & Co. 


LONDON.—For painting 
College, Woolwich, for the 
L. Kazak .... 56D 
Friday & Ling BBS 
Thomas & Edge 547 


LONDON.—For erecting 


the Battersea Polytechnic 
London County Council :— 


Maxwell Bros., 


Appleby ‘é 
‘ons. 
J. Ford & Sons... 


22 00 
808 06 


No. 1 


provision 
Bridge-road offices of the Metropolitan 


11454 8 0 
1L124 2 8 
10,723 10 2 
10,620 4 1 


of fire-escape at the 


Leslie & Co. 
J. Carmichael ....... 
J. Greenwood, Ltd 


interior of the Deansfield- 
for the London County 


Friday & Ling 
‘Thomas & Bdg 
J. Scott Fenn 


at the Avery-hill Trai 
London County Coun 


| R. A. Lowe & Co. 
J. Scott Fenn.... 


a handicraft workshop at 
Secondary School, for the 


H, H. Hollings. 
worth .. . £789 0.0 
Rice & Sor 727° 0.0 
Triggs & Co 698 00 
Lole & Co. 681 11 6 

J._& C. Bowyer, 
lip Litdtecss te 612 4010) 


ONDON, B.C._For 
toke-pla 


mer 
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painting the interior of the 
ce Day Training College, for the Lonlon 


J. D. iEtoneons ‘Tita, 
A. H. Inns 


LONDON.—For painting at Moorfields Day Training 


College, for the London County Council:— 


Isom .. £620 

. , Ltd. 630 

C, F. Kearley 598 
McCormick 

Ltd. 538 
LONDON. 


Ilderton-road. School, Cam 
County Council :-— 
W. Bailey £781 


H. Bragg & Sons, Ltd. 580 


LONDON.—For the 


Kilburn Grange, for the London County Councii 
L. Faulkner 
Son: 


J. Elwell, Ltd... 
D, Rowell & Co. 


2115 00 
95 15 0 


erection. of 


J. D. Hobson, Ltd. 
A. H. Inns 

Lister & Co. 
W. Martin .. 


-For extending the girls’ staircase at the 


berwell, for the London 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 


G. Parker & Sons... 


iron fencing 4 


& 


LONDON.—For extending the boys’ staircase at the 


Glebe Road School, 

London County Couneil :— 
Bailey. 

Parrott & 0: 

G. Munday & Sons . 


LONDON.—For the cons' 
and Balham relief sewer, 
Counci 


J. Mow! lem & 


wood & Bro. 
A.N. Coles... 
W. Muirhead 
& Co., Ltd. 


41,083 12 11 


Bethnal Green, N.E., for the 
A. E. Symes . £620 
Vigor & Co 58 


H. C. Horswill . 


583 


truction of the Streatham 
for the London County 


J. Dicksor 
Airds, Ltd 
Deas 


£37,459 0 0 
37,391 17 1 


son 35,306 10 9 
E,_ Bentley & 
Son ........ 84319 2 0 


LONDON.—For the extension of the Clerkenwell 


fire-stution, for the London 


J. Marsland & Sons £3,087 
Holloway Bros. 


(London), Ltd. 7,980 
Leslie & Co., Ltd... 7,749 
G. Godson & Sons... 7,742 


W. Johnson & Co. 


County Council :— 
W. Lawrence & Son £7,570 


H. L, Holloway. 7,400 
J.&C. Bowyer, Ltd. 7,297 
Patman & Fother- 
ingham, Ltd. 7,293 
Kerridge & Shaw... 7,117 


Ltd. 


66 BB.” 


This latest type of ‘‘ Ideal” Sectional Boiler combines all other advantages of the 


deal” construction with 


the greatest fa 


cilities for 


firing and clinkering, provided 


the new double doors which give free access to every part of the fire and grate. 


deal No. 1 “BB” Boiler showing 
new double doors. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


WORKS: 
HULL, Yorks. 


Agents 


PANY 


LIMITED, 


carrying Stocks 


DEAL 


Kame 


DEAL 


Borers 


For warming houses. flats. hotels 
sheps public buildings. etc. 
by hot water or steam. 


Ideal ‘‘BB” Series Boilers are at present made in sizes for 710 
to 1,435 feet of 4-inch pipe—can be supplied with smoke outlet at 
front or back—are specially suitable for horticultural work. 


Full particulars, prices, and measurements gladly sent on request. 


We supply Valves, Tools, Registers, Ventilators, Pipe Fittings—all 
accessories required for Low Pressure Hot Water and Steam Heating. 


Catalogues gratis and post free. 


439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


(BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
UWILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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LONDON.—For erection of three cetitrifugal sludge- 
louding engines and accessories, and the removal of 
existing engines at the Southern outfall works, for the 
London County Couneil -— 

Rees Roturbo Manufacturing Co 
Fallerton, Hodgart, & Barclay . 


Drysdale & Co., Ltd. .... 


t Alternative tende: 


LONDON —For electric lighting at the Hampstead 
fire-station, for the London County Couneil :— 


Foote & Milne, Ltd, £2477 9 
G, E. Taylor & Co. 197 00 
Waring & Withers 196 73 
Lund Bros. & Co. 189 0 0 
£, Lawrence & Sons, Ltd. 180 00 
Barlow Bros. & Co. . 179 10 0 


LONDON.—For the provision of four 2-ton petrol 
motor-lorries, for the London County Council :— 


8. Straker & Squire, Ltd. 
Leyland Motors, Ltd. . 

J. I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd. 
Commercial 8, Ltd.t .. 
Maudslay Motor Co. 
J. & BE, He ull, Li itd 


2173 0 0 
2,035 0 0 


shed and sub-station, for the London 
y Council :— 
J. Mowlem & 

Co., Ltd...:... £33,113 0 0 
Holland & Sons, Ltd. 

TED... 81,5°0 00 | Rowley Br 
H.L, Holloway 31,3450 0|Kerridge & 
Flo& HF, 

Higgs . 30,970 0 0 
C. Wall, Ltd... 30,792 0 0 


W. Downs ...... 


.. £37,349 0 0 
E. Lawrance & 4 


30,187 0 0 
30,113 0 0 


29,405 0 0 


28,954 74 


LONDON.—For erection of five shops along the 
Lordship-lane frontage of the White Hart-lane Estate 
Tottenham, forthe London County Couneil :— 

Additions 
for 
Concrete 


F. J. Coxhead.. 0 
Nicholls & S 00 § 
A. Monk 00 7. 
A. Roberts 

Ltd. 00 6 
W. Downs. 00 65 
H, 1. Holloway 00 60 
‘W. Lawrence & Son 0 0 vi 
Rowley Bros.. 00 55 


LONDON.—For the erection of 158 additional 

and administrative buildings on the second 

the western section of the Old Oak Estate, 

Hammersmith, for the London County Council :— 

F. & T. Thorne....., £16,874 | F. & H. F. Hig 

A. Roberts & Co., jE. J.C a 
41,833 | A. Monk 

olls & Son 41,434 | Rowley Br 

E. Wallis & 


Sons, Ltd, 


Ltd, 


38,697 


41,212 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For erection of new premises 
at No. 143. High-street, for the Merthyr Gas Company, 
M. Davies, architect and surveyor, Merthyr 


Ty iar, = 
J.T. James f) 
J. Williams & Sons 23035 0 
: 1,993 0 
Warlow & Warlow 1,937 15 
1771 13 


Established 1334, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 
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PAIGNTON. — For farmhouse buildings,  etc., 
near Paignton. Mr. F. G. Moore, A-M.I.M.E., 
architect and surveyor, 9, eet sited Torquay :— 


idge .. 


PONTYPRIDD.—For erection of new church and 
institute, for the Glamorgan Mission to the Deaf and 
Mr. E. Rees, architect and . sury 
rect, Pontypridd :— 
1, Walters....« £1,987 0 0 | Hvans Bros. ... 1811 00 

CL, Jenkins & Williams & 


1,984 00 aia 28 00 
1,951 16 2 00 
; 0 00 
Knox & Wells 5 12 5 00 
T. .F, Howells 1,860 0.0 75 


E. BR. Eyans ... 1,850 00 


RESOLVEN.—For erection of fourteen houses at 
Melinc»urt, for Melincourt Building Club No.2. Mr. 
G. H. Treharne, engineer and architect, Aberaman :— 

W. & J. R. Watson, Ltd., Gas Works- 


road Neath*.... £2,506 


SHEPSHED.—For Council school alterations, for 
Leicestershire County Council Education Committee. 
Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, Architect and Surveyor, 
County Education Office, Leicester. Quantities by 
Architect : 

E. Clarke. .£1,172 0] Atkin Bros. 

$ 70 0| Wileman & Gange 
10] Nottingham- 
14] road, Lough- 
18} borough* ... 
0 


£1,052 18 


SUNNINGDALE.—For new house at Sunningdale, 
for Mr. Dennis A. H. Larking. Messrs. Roberts & 
Smith, architects and surveyors, Ridge — Mount, 
Sunningdale. Quantities by Messrs. B. J. Burr & 
Son :— 


Robersons, Ltd. 


£4,650 | Charman 
4,358 | Watson, 
4,295 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. a 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


[Aucust 2, 19] 


F ched country reside 
- Northeroft, at Barton, near Torquay, 
e, A.M.LM.E., architect and_suny 
Fleet-street, Torquay :-— 


W. Calway £661 | R. EB, Narracott.... 
H. Williams R. F. Yeo & Sons* 
L. Wiltshere 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultin= Stone. 
Portland Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co.. > Li 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, and C, "Trask 
The Doulting Ston iF 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerse 
London omt:—Mr. E. A. Willia 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, P¢ 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for 
, railway arches, warehouse floo: 
ables, cow-sheds and milk 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
actors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Ge 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCE 


| 
69 and 70, DEAN STREE) 


SOHO, 


Telephone : DALSi| 


Many years oc) 
with the late J 
ay W. 5. LASCELER} 


of Bunhill B) 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINER 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Cour’ 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other ] 


The est mater‘als and workmanship are " 


THE 


rench As ile 


Whose name and address should be insertedf 
specifications, 3 


For estimates, quotations, and all inform 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY H 
CANNON STREET, E.C. {f 
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ULOID FIRE, MOOR-LANE, E.C.; SKETCH PLAN AND SECTION SHOWING 
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PUBLIC APPRECIATION 


NE of the greatest difficul- 
ties and discouragements 
that beset the way of 
the architect as artist-con- 
structor is the lack of public 

si in and appreciation of his work. 

do not propose at the moment to 
s at any length the causes of this 
t. Probably they might be largely 
ed up in the fact that most people 
0 busy trying to earn a living, or to 
: a fortune, to leave much time for 
its, which have come to be regarded 
re luxuries or hobbies unless used 
2 ends of the former all-importan 
try. Wespeak generally, of course, 
full knowledge that there are, and 
% have been, many exceptions, and 
there is at last some promise on al 
sof an awakening from this apathy 
but utilitarian purposes. The idea 
beauty and amenity in all things, so 
om being mere useless and expensive 
y, is but one phase of normal 
hy life, and that it may pay a 
‘able dividend none. the less rea 
ise incalculable in cash, begins. to 
6 itself; so far, indeed, as to have 
‘self recognised even in an important 
f Parliament. 
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Architects, and all who love their art, 
may take heart of grace, and may also 
remember that it is not only architecture 
that has been treated with public neglect 
and indifference. The machinery and 
powers of local government have 
developed greatly within the last twenty- 
five years; yet public interest in their 
exercise by County, District, and Parish 
Council still lags behind, sometimes 
exhausting itself at election time, or 
confining itself to scrutiny of the rates. 
But even here breath is entering into the 
dry bones, sporadically as yet, it is true, 
but with promise of fuller life to be. 

The diversion of interest from the 
ssthetic to the mechanical arts, in the 
tusa for material and commercial 
development ensuing upon the industrial 
revolution, affected architecture with the 
rest. From the XVIIIth century to the 
present time, though there have never 
been wanting men,capable of distin- 
guished work, it has remained an arrested 
tradition, expressing little of a momen- 
tous epoch beyond something of its 
spirit of restless individualism and experi 
ment, showing itself, at the best, in short- 
lived recapitulations of past phases. 
The greatness of the XIXth century was 
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in other things, and it is quite conceivable 
that no more stable or consistent archi- 
tectural expression was possible of a 
period so essentially mechanical, so 
rapidly transitional, preparing the way 
perhaps for a synthesis of knowledge, a 
social reconstruction and a Renaissance 
of art greater than any history can show 
us. That architecture has its part in the 
awakening, the enthusiastic and sound 
work already done for education is alone 
sufficient to show, apart from other 
But, good as that work is, there is one 
respect, and that a fundamental one, 
in which, as we ventured to suggest 
in a former article, we think it is 
still wanting. As a result largely of 
its arrested tradition and the growth 
of the idea of art as of something 
distinct from the rest of life, the public 
are still too prone to think of and treat 
architecture as something added to 
building, a decoration depending only 
upon certain abstract principles and the 
use of certain traditional forms of beauty, 
rather than a spirit pervading building, 
expressing truly not only the purpose of 
the building and its construction, but 
something also of the life of our time, 
individual or corporate, with its joj 

B2 


ic 
f 


i 
i 
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needs, problems, aspirations, and ideals. 
If architecture is to have this quality, for 
which no academic rules can be laid 
down, the architect, whatever his 
archxological scholarship, his attainment 
in the schools, his power as artist, must 
have knowledge of human nature and life 
in its manifold environment to-day, so 
different from that of the Athens of 
Pericles, of Rome, Florence, Medieval 
or Elizabethan England, or even of the 
early XVIIIth century. Knowledge of 
all these is good—probably essential. Or 
of our Saxon ancestors, rough-hewing 
town and village, and their institutions ; 
or of primitive man struggling to shape 
his environment. But all must be 
udied with a view to the complex 
facts and conditions of our present 
civilisation, for it is that only we have 
to express. 

In the article mentioned we spoke of 
the inadequacy of present general educa- 
tional methods in the twin aims of 
bringing out and development of 
character and of practical efficiency. 
We alluded to a growing educational 
movement, which is destined possibly in 
its extension and completion to rein- 
tegrate in itself the divided aims of the 
traditional culture and the modern 
commercialism. For “ town study,” in 
the widest sense, comprehends practically 
all life activities and culture in correla- 
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wn 


tion and co-ordination. Through the 
agency of advanced and thoughtful 


educationalists and teachers it is entering 
the schools as a method incidental and 
illustrative of special studies, or directly 
as a special subject. The latter is 
adopted with young pupils, beginning 
with cardinal facts of immediate environ- 
ment and extending, with their capacity, 
to every possible aspect of the town’s 
existence ; from geographical beginnings, 
and consequent occupations and industry, 
to the present time ; its people and great 
men and women ; its legends, traditions, 


annals, customs, and institutions; its 
monuments, buildin, art, and art 
treasures; its literature, its communica- 


tions—from the track through the waste 
to electric railway, from coracle to liner, 


and so on. And all these in complex 
interaction and relation. The method 
is by direct observation and interpreta- 


tion to arouse real interest and care for 
the facts and things of the town. Teach- 
ing is given in such ways as to encourage 
intelligent self-activity and learning by 
doing, such as the collection of facts, 
the making of drawings, models, photo- 
graphs, etc. ; or, while tracing the develop- 
ment and interplay of industrial processes 
from earliest begimnings, in the actual 
making of such simple implements or 
products as may be practicable. 

Such objective teaching, it is clear, 
must increase the interest and under- 
standing with which young architects will 
take up their more advanced and abstract 
studies in, civics, or the sciences, or arts. 
Tn so far, also, as it necessarily involves 
an elementary knowledge of architecture 
and its intimate relation with all the 
other factors of the town it would be 
a means of selecting those who might 
with advantage take up special studies 
therein. 

A distinct general interest is evident 
in the present town-planning movement, 
and the building up of that interest into 
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a sound and well-informed public opinion 
is essential to its ultimate success. 
This is a matter of vital concern to 
architects, and none should be so fully 
qualified as they to inform and _ lead 
public opinion. The objects of town 
planning are the objects of architecture 
on the widest scale, and though com- 
paratively few architects may be called 
upon to lay out a town extension, or 
garden suburb, or village, 
tectural work is or should be an 
integral part of the town plan with 
its proper relation to the rest. Bu 
if architects are to lead it must be 
by the exposition of a broader view 
than that shown in the discussion of 
such academic questions as of forma 
or informal treatment, or of this, that, 
or the other style for the building 
Laymen, as a rule, are little able to 
ppreciate such questions, but are quite 
capable of forming some opinion “upon 
general matters of health, convenience, 
or amenity in the town. The architect 
may show that these objects of town 
planning also broadly express those of 
architecture ; that as the town is, in the 
fullest sense, ‘spir ‘itual as well as material, 
a nodal point of ways to and fro the ends 
of the earth, a receiving house, workshop, 
and exchange for all that Nature and 
man’s activities of hand and_ brain 
produce and shape for the nourishment 
of human life that does not depend on 
bread alone, so every building worthy to 
e called architecture has its component 
part to play in the service and interpreta- 
‘ion of life. 

Thus it has seemed to us that town 
study—which, by the way, is evidenced 
in other directions than in the educa- 
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tional movement referred to—is of 
ar-reaching importance and promise, 
not only in arousing public appre- 


ciation of architecture, but also in its 
suggestiveness in the education of the 
rofessional student. Its value is in 
its correlation and co-ordination of 
hings too much separated hitherto ; 
of the past with the present, the town 
with the country, of different orders 
of cities and towns, of the sciences, of 
science and art, and of the subordinate 
arts and crafts with the generalised art 
of architecture. The architecture of the 
past would no longer be studied in 
isolation from the other factors of the 
of which it was the outcome, nor 
applied as an abstract art in conditions 
ssentially different and more complex. 
ied and applied it must continue to 
be, as embodying and beautifully illus- 
trating enduring principles common to 
all true architecture. But while the 
principles remain the forms must change 
and pass, and, from whatever style or 
styles we may start as most fitting, i 
cannot but happen that in the broader, 
more living culture that will come of a 
fuller knowledge and interpretation o 
our modern life, architecture will again 
gradually acquire that common character 
we call style, which will be consisten 
with that life and culture. Whether or 
not architects unite themselves in some 
great guild, architecture will again 
become a common cause, not limited to 
the ranks of the profession or a cultured 
few outside, but finding inspiration and 
appreciation alike in the awakening of 
a wider, social, and esthetic interest. 


every archi-~ 
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THE CELLULOID FIRE 
MOOR-LANE, E.C. 


¥S we stated in our last is’ 
appeared advisable to 


any detailed comments 

this disaster until the 
clusion of the Coroner’s inquest, 
verdict being now given, we prop| 
consider those features of the case) 
seem of chief i 
those having a 


upon | 


bearing 
dealing with factories in which ee| 
is handled. 

It will be usefu 
30 the general arra 


at the outset t 
ngement of the f} 


in which the fire occurred. It o¢ 
one floor only, the fifth and topm 
No. 21, Moor-lane, E.C., a by 


similar in nearly every respe} 
hundreds of others m its imn} 
neighbourhood. There is one st} 
only, leading from the street to t) 
floor, and used in common by the t 
of the various floors; this is da 
has winding treads at various level 
is enclosed by wooden partitions.) 
not an ideal fire-escape stair, bul 
supplemerted by specially const 
means of escape towards the rear] 
premises on each floor. The posi 
this stair is shown on the sketch * 
the roof and top floor, reproduce 
with, upon which is also indicat 
stair to the roof and the special 
anding or balcony at the fifth-floo 
Upon paper these means of escay! 
ample, and probably would have | 
iad the employees been active } 
men only, or had the material 
caused the disaster been of af 
moderately or slowly inflammabk 
But the material was exceptio 
dangerous qualities, and gave 
quite young girls who were the ‘ 
no chance of correcting their first 
stricken error. s i 
In looking at the ruins, as in i 
| 
1 
‘¢ 
( 


to the evidence at the inquest, 
struck with the vita! importance 
element of time in connexion wit 
Our Fire Brigade well realises hoy} 
often hangs upon the saving off 
seconds at the commencement 
conflagration, and it is only just {I 

I 

7 


men to note here that the escay 
extended against the Moor-lane 6 
the building within two minutes if 
call being given and within five nil 
of the first ignition of the burl 
celluloid by the sealing-wax djs 
upon it. That this escape failed 19 
life was because the flames were dll 
so fierce that the upper part of the 
was immediately fired, and Fil 
Yardley, who went up it as soo 
was placed, was therefore unale 
reach the top. Nevertheless, |§ 
the back of the premises is not ves 
of approach, the Brigade confin(# 
re vot only to the building but 
one floor upon which it broke out, | 
| well under control in twenp 
minutes from its start. 

It is evident from the aspect LR 
ruins, apart from the other prooffl# 
the heat of the fire, though off 
intensity, was of relatively brief dup 
for the comparatively flimsy ratte i 
the roof boarding below the slatix}# 
by no means destroyed, anc ti 
support a considerable part om 


ch 
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Especially one noted the con- end from which return was almost mating to that with which a cinemato- 
le area of slating still remaining imstantly cut off by the bursting of the graph operating chamber is now planned. 
the gable end of the building at flames through the skylight shown at D In all new buildings in which celluloid 
sb where thirteen girls out of the on the plan, Such a handrail as we in appreciable quantity is to be dealt 
who worked in the back room were suggest would not make a burglar’s task with, __fire-resisting construction may 
with fatal results to nine and easier than it now is, and it would very reasonably be asked for, and if long 
{ to three of the others. There likely have led these poor girls to rush workshops are needed they may generally 
) plaster ceiling or soffit to the along a comparatively safe path instead be divided by fire-resisting partitions, so 
md in view of the fire-resisting of the one they actually took. arranged that one room may be more or 
»s of plaster it is possible that Yet, while such suggestionsastheabove less isolated from the remainder. As 
ceiling would have checked the may point to reasonable means of render- an alternative, if one large room be 
» a few minutes, with life-saving ing some existing buildings safer, it is necessary, it should be arranged so that 
Tt would be not unreasonable clear that they cannot remove the great the workers could run away from their 
jie such plastering under wooden risk involved in the use of light wooden work to the exits without passing through 
n existing buildings of this kind. construction for workshops in whichcellu- any narrow passages between the in- 
ing this we recognise, of course, loid is handled, nor can they makeacon- flammable material, the general idea 
ordinary glass skylights form a fined space at the top of an ordinary City being that when once celluloid is alight 
woportion of the roof the flames building a safe home for such a business. it must simply be left to burn itself out. 
quickly find a vent, and then any The material, while not explosive in the Another point to which attention was 
on the roof would stand but a ordinary sense, is, as might be expected drawn during the inquest was the question 
aance, even if the non-glazed parts of a member of the guncotton family, of storing as distinct from working the 
* fireproo This difficulty could inflammable to an extreme degree. celluloid. There was a weight of about 
actively met by using properly- Flame will leap along loose pieces of thin 1,500 Ib. of celluloid upon the Moor-lane 
vired glass. celluloid with a speed approximating premises, of which 1,006 lb., in piles 
‘e was one omission in the means to that which it shows in passing over about 6 ft. or 7 ft. high, was in the room 
ape actually provided which was loosely: scattered gunpowder, and pre- in which the fire broke out, and this was 
wriking to anyone reaching the top cautions adequate enough in a carpenter’s ignited so quickly that the twenty-two 
fire-escape staircase and taking shop, with the usual supply of shavings, people in the front room, with two who 
glance around the roof; this was are by no means sufficient in the case of were in the act of passing from the back 
sence of any handrail to guide and celluloia, The use of sprinklers, which to the front when the fire started, had 
onfidence to the girls in passing would probably suffice to keep under a only just time to escape by the stair to 
he roof of No. 21 to that of No. 23. fire starting among wood shavings, the street, and the thirteen girls in the 
‘illustration shows, there is a drop would be quite ineffectual in the case of back room were at once eut off from 
. 6 in. across a gap 16 in. wide to celluloid, Messrs. Angus Thomas’s every exit but that to the roof. 
jotiated in the passage to the flat manager ana Mr. Morris, Fire Brigade Colonel Fox expressed the view that 
ae long dormer window at the back Divisional Officer, agree that when once a manufactory and a store should be 
23. This drop, with the sight of a considerable amount of celluloid caught quite distinct, and we most strongly 
ljoining deep area, or light court, fire practically nothing would put it out, agree with him. Even should it be im- 
vhich a slip in jumping might ard “the lightning-like rapidity with practicable to remove all such factories 
itate her, would certainly make which flames spread amongst celluloid’? to appropriately constructed buildings, 
j any girl hesitate. In the present (to quote Major Cooper-Key, th. Home it must surely be possible to make this 
vith fierce flames to the right, this Office Inspector) is such that the presence separation. 


wd and unguarded jump in front, of sprinklers would probably lead to an ‘As a result of the whole inquiry it may 
ed more terrifying by flames from added danger by giving a suggestion of be said :— 

icape window, and a clear gutter protection which the result could not (1.) That celluloid should be dealt with 
1 solid though low brick parapet justify. as an exceptionally dangerous substance, 
: left, it is not to be wondered at The handling of this most dangerous ranking in that respect second only 


ach one rushed in panic along the material should be carried on only in to absolutely explosive materials and 
—to find it terminating in a dead workshops arranged with a care approxi- petrol. 
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Scene of the Fire at 21, Moor Lane, E.C., July 23, 1912. The Means of Escape. 
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(2.) That the storage of the material 
im bulk should not be permittea in work- 
rooms, 

(3.) That all new buildings for use as 
celluloid stores or workshops should have 
their walls, floors, ceilings, partitions 
and roof glazing of fire-resisting materials. 

(4.) That where old buildings are per- 
mitted to be .used all soffits and 
partitions of timber construction should 
be plastered, no matching or panelling 
being allowed, and that properly-fixed 
wired glass should be required to all 
skylights through which the passage of 
ame would endanger a means of escape. 

(5.) That celluloid is best dealt with 

in buildings removed from towns and 
having free means of escape at more 
points in proportion to the floor area than 
is usual in other factories. 
(6.) That in cases where a town site is 
unavoidable, and a part only of a high 
building is used, it is desirable, in view 
of the large volume of flame given off by 
urning celluloid, to place the factory 
at the top of the building, to minimise 
risk of fire spreading to other buildings. 
Celluloid does not send out large showers 
of burning fragments such as would be 
ikely to fire the roofs of other buildings. 
(7.) That the store provided for cellu- 
oid in bulk be, if in a town, constructe 
with only small windows of wired glass 
and a skylight, the latter so arranged as to 
form the outlet for flame in the event of 
fire ; the object of this being to definitely 
locate the chief mass of flame. This 
could have been done without grea 
expense: at Moor-lane. 

(8.) That any openings between stores 
and workrooms should be closed by fire- 
resisting doors, automatically held shw 
when not in actual use, so as not to be 
blown open by the expanding air on the 
occurrence of fire. 

(9.) That ample gangways should be 
arranged in workshops, and that waste 
and cuttings of celluloid should be 
frequently cleared away from the floor. 

(10.) That means of escape be provided 
as now, but that regard be had in plan- 
ning them to (a) reasonable possibilities 
of outbursts of flame from adjacent 
windows of the factory; (b) the probable 
paths to be taken by escaping workers 
over adjoining roofs and the guarding of 
critical points by handrails ; and further, 
that employers in this trade especially 
be vequired to have their employees 
definitely and periodically instructed 
(preferably in presence of the Factory 
Inspector) as to what is to be done in case 
of fire and what are the means of escape 
other than the staircase, etc., in daily use. 
(11.) That the practicability of pro- 
viding simple movable plank bridges of 
light construction across light courts and 
areas in the City should be considered. 
The objection to these as burglar helps 
could be largely met by a very heavy 
increase of punishment for any burglar 
who operated in a building where such 
a bridge existed. This would add a 
desirably unpleasant element to burgling 
enterprise in’ London, as there would 
always be the chance of a hidden fire- 
escape to be reckoned with. We do not 
think it reasonable to consider the 
burglar’s feelings in such a matter, 

Finally, we would deprecate any panic 
legislation or enactment of hard-and-fast 
rules, and we would like to see the duty 
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of examining and pronouncing upon plans 
of such factories in London placed in the 
hands of men possessing wide general 
experience of building and surveying 
matters as well as having knowledge of 
fire and its behaviour under varying 
conditions, 
aE 


NOTES. 


On Saturday evening last, 


The Summer the inaugural meeting was 


School of 


T Planning. beld in the Institute o 
ato a the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. In well-chosen words the Earl 


of Crewe, K.G., spoke of the grea 
national importance to the English 
people of the town planning movemen 
which for many years has been before the 
public in all the principal countries o 
Hurope. Approaching the subject from its 
widest, historical, esthetic, and practica 
points of view, he dwelt incidentally 
upon the success which has crowned 
she efforts of the founders of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb to create and 
develop in the short space of a few years 
a beautiful estate on the very fringe 
of London, England had been years 
ehind continental countries in making 
a move. He briefly reviewed the re- 
modelling of Paris by Baron Haussmann, 
and the developments which have made 
Vienna one of the most beautiful cities of 
Europe, while he instanced Germany as 
having pointed the way towards sensible 
town planning and construction years 
before England had wakened up to the 
possibility and desirability of such 
organised enterprise. Owing to our 
imatic conditions and the home life 
of the people, England is proving her 
capabilities of surpassing the best 
achievements of her neighbours, now 
that the movement is beginning to be 
understood and fostered by the people. 
Tf in Wren’s time town planning in 
practice could not prosper because it was 
dependent upon the genius of a master 
mind to conceive a scheme, the people 
inging to their vested interests too 
ightly to allow it to be carried out, 
hange of thought, broadening interests, 
and wider culture were to-day bringing 
0 the minds of the British public those 
benefits which were allowing them on all 
hands to combine with architects of lesser 
calibre, but equal foresight, to put into 
execution schemes which sooner or later 
are bound to bring inestimable benefits 
o themselves and their descendants. In 
such a school as this he pointed out that 
it was possible to study by comparative 
methods the town-planning projects of 
he world while they were assembled in 
the midst of an actual example which 
had many object lessons to teach. 


ic} 


fo} 
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Ty explaining how it was 

ceotape "4 that the University of 
‘ng, vondon gave its egis to 

OSES IESE» rat) Summer School” 
as this, the Principal, Sir Henry Miers, 
explained that, as was by no means 
unusual, the Course had ‘been arranged 
by the “ University of London : Board to 
Promote the Extension of University 
Teaching,” in this way breaking the 
ground for a properly-established Chair, 
to be filled before long by a Professor of 
Town Planning in the University itself. 
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We look forward to the founding o 
a Chair in the new University of Li 
School of Architecture which is 
building on the grounds of Uniy 
College. By such a step we hop 
London will be relieved of the ¢ 
which so often, and in this e 
flagrantly, attacks her prestige, the 
only continental cities look to thes 
subjects, but that even our own 
vincial Universities establish Oha 
Town Planning, while she shu 
heedless of opportunity and rege 
of the march of progress. Londo 
ill-afford to be left behind, and the | 
such a subject is recognised and 4 
on sound lines day by day, the bet 
England, for her people and her bu 


THe tale of the 


The Architect’s 


Burden,  tect’s -necessary a 
plishments lengthen 
urden of his 


heavier. A complex entangleme 
tules, regulations, and by-laws oj 
and central authorities harasse 
movements; legal responsibilities) 
more exacting and threatening ; ted 


responsibilities | 


rocesses' multiply; the rush] 
ressure under which commiss) 
once secured—have to be exe! 


All this and my 
tale. At the oth 
an enthusiasm f 
equalling that of the valetudinari 
Health, remind him that his busi 
to “make art,” that he is not 1 
artist, but something of the schooli 
as well, with a dash of modern sef 
prophet. And now comes another} 
without’ some reference to whit 
form of architectural criticism 


daily increases. 
one end of the 
hose who, with 


seem to be complete, and which, by 
of repetition and misuse, bids fair 
the hackneyed way of many anothe 
word before it. The architect’s} 
must be “scholarly,” and himss 
inference, in addition to all the # 
scholar. We feel it is indeed time j 
profession, following, where it shoul 
the example of other workers, to orf 
itself as Guild or Union, and see te 
somewhat comprehensive demands# 
upon it, of which we here name but 
at the extremes. Certain other ¢ 
gent and complementary consideif 
would also claim their attention, ‘ 

i 


they do not exhibit the same cumt 
tendency. Of these, however, we 
rather say no more in’ the p@ 
presence of such august company. 7 


ee { 


Iv may be worth § 


Scholarly + consider for a mill 
Architecture. ae f 
the significance off 

word 


“scholarly” as applied to i 
tecture. If it be meant to exprest) 
degree and refinement of design, if 
and beauty of conception as well} 
execution, what need to departs 
words more proper to executive art) 
the ordinary sense it applies to @ 
guished learning, especially in of 
kinds, such as literature, historyj! 
archeology. Without doubt the # 
tect’s work is the better for a real gr) 
the humanities, and the last-nam} 
of course, an essential preparation! 
exercise for the practice of his ari 
far, the term has a very sound ay}! 
tion indeed. But this is not the / 
of architecture ; nor is the most sch} 
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arily the best architecture, as well- 
_ instances attest. It is difficult to 
owever, what other application i 
we, or to take it otherwise than a 
Jue as an academic term savouring 
the studio or the workshop than o: 
thools, with their tendency to seek 
ypization too exclusively in the art 
st ages. Scholarship is excellent, 
more than the learning of the 
", architecture needs the skill o 
seative designer and the cunning 
ar, the are hitectonic powers of 
sation and arrangement, direction 
control, and that practical and 
ite knowledge of men and affairs 
ary to the artist who has to give 

and beautiful outward shape 
semblance to modern needs and 
ements. However gifted by nature 
killed by training in these powers, 
hitect cannot ignore the past, but 
im to bring it into right relation 
the present. Doing this he will 
(0 keep alive and foster that social 
tic interest and appreciation 
ut which a true architecture is 
sible. As artist, taking up the 
burden of his Art, he is making it 
truly educational than by attempts, 
ver ‘‘scholarly,” to reproduce the 
y peculiar to past phases. 


Tur storm of protest 
Cottages which was raised a few 
suildford i 
Safe. months ago in  conse- 


quence of the threatened 
litio. of a group of XVIth- 
ty cottages at Guildford, to which 
nce was made more than once in 
Builder, has had a_ satisfactory 
1. The cottages occupy a com- 
ling position on the Farnham-road, 
were included in a scheme for road- 
ning, the local authority having 
1 the Surrey County Council, who 
to contribute towards the cost, an 
rtaking to carry out the work in a 
1 number of years. When it became 
m that the cottages were in immin- 
peril of being swept away, leading 
juarians and archeologists familiar 
the old-world charm of the buildings 
expression to strongly-worded pro- 
, and appealed to the authorities 
adopt an alternative scheme for 


oving the “neck of the bottle” 
arance of this junction. The 
ediate upshot of this protest was a 


erence between the county an 
ugh authorities, and in the result the 
aty Council have decided to relieve the 
| council of their obligation to proceed 
the scheme, provided they under- 
the widening of a dangerous corner 
ting on to High-street, the need of 
th has been accentuated by the 
mous increase in through tratlic. 
; scheme will involve an expenditure 
ver 10,000/., towards which the Road 
rd and County Council have each 
red to contribute 3,000). The 
ldford Town Council the same day 
spted the offer, with the result that 
Cottages destruction scheme has been 
ndoned. It should, however, be 
ne in mind that the cottages ‘are 
ake property, and that there is 
hing to prevent their owners from 
1@ what they like with them. At 
time of the agitation it was suggested 
t the societies interested should take 
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steps to secure the permanent preser- 
vation of the cottages to the nation— 
in the event of the scheme being aban- 
donea—and it remains to be seen what 
their action will be. The Town Council 
do not intend to purchase the cottages, 
having already been muleted in 4501. 
costs as a result of the preliminary 
negotiations necessitated by the original 
scheme. 


We publish this week a 
letter from Mr. Arthur 
ite Crow on the subject of 
Ee the new Post Office 
Bridge. buildings and St. Paul’s 
Bridge. We feel that the 
subject is a most important one, affecting 
as it does the approaches to the new 
St. Paul’s Bridge and the success or 
failure of a new street from a point 
of view of town planning. To secure 
this Mr. Crow contends that it is neces- 
sary to remove the whole of the narrow 
block of buildings between St. Paul’s- 
churchyard and Old Change and the 
small ‘block of shops bounded by Cheap- 
side, Foster-lane, and the old loading- 
yard of the General Post Office. With 
regard to the first of these wo it 
is not proposed by the authorities to 
remove the whole of the narrow block 
of buildings, but to leave a tapering 
shaped block facing the bridge. 
will carry the eye round to the 
eft of the axial line, and the new road 
will terminate in a view of the shops 
at Sweeting’s Corner. The Postmaster- 
General has intimated that he will be 
prepared to consider any scheme of 
improvements which the City authorities 
vish to submit, and Mr. Crow’s sugges- 
tion is that the authorities should be 
asked to delay the commencement of 
he new Post Office for a few weeks so 
shat the subject may be considered. 
We feel that this contention is reasonable 
and well justified by the important 
pearing of this improvement on the 
architecture of London, but, Mr. Crow’s 
etter having reached us as we are going 
0 press, we have no opportunity of 
criticising the proposals in detail. Next 
week, however, we intend to refer to 
hem at length, illustrating the points 
raised by plans. 


ee 


THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT NORTHAMPTON. 


(Continued from page 136.) 

Tur proceedings on Friday, July 26, began 
with a visit to Canons Ashby, where the charm- 
ing house of the Dr s was inspected, under 
the guidance of Mr. Gotch. The various rooms 
are disposed about a small quadrangular court, 
with the hall on the north, the kitchen and 
offices on the east, the brewhouse, etc., on the 
south, and the dining-room and library, with 
staircase tower between, on the east. Over the 
library is the drawing-room with a fine coved 
plaster ceiling, The house was begun in the 
middle of the XVIth century and brought to 
its present form about a century later, but was 
somewhat modernised by Edward Dryden in 
1708-10, when the garden walls, gate-piers, and 
other features of the delightful lay-out were 


The New 
Post Office 


we 


the nave, with two bays of the north aisle and a 
tower to the north, were preserved for the 
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parish. The two remaining arches of the 
XIIIth-century arcade are of so dignified a 
character that one regrets the disappearance 
of the rest, and the west front is enriched with 
some excellent wall arcading of the same date, 
which is copied on the base of the X[Vth-century 
tower. The west window dates from about 
1470, the east end from about 1540, while the 
south wall, against which the canons’ cloister 
abutted, was rebuilt on the old lines in 1710. 

Byfield Church, which was next visited, is 
remarkable for the fine and tall two-light, 
segmental-headed windows of its XIVth-century 
chancel, and for the pretty arrangement of the 
west front of the steeple, with its ball-flower 
enrichment. In the south-west corner of the 
chancel is a large two-light “ low-side ” window 
of late XVth-century date, which seems always 
to have been glazed. 

The afternoon was given up to a visit to 
Paws The ruined dower-house in the park 
was first inspected. It consists of a small, 
oblong, two-storied building, with a large 
octagonal vice on one side to the upper floor, 
all of good brickwork, temp. Henry VIL., with 
enriched chimney stacks of E Anglian 
character. To this has been added, not long 
after its completion, a large T-shaped block, 
co! ng of a second oblong, two-storied 
building, with a small intermediate hall (?), 
with chamber above, entered apparently from a 
porch. This addition is of stone, but owing to 
the disappearance of it internal divisions, 
and the rebuilding of several of its walls, its 
arrangements are somewhat uncertain. 

Fawsley Church, which was de: 
Mr. Thompson, is of little int st architec- 
turally. It contains, however, some good 
pew temp. Henry VIII., with curiously- 
carved panels, and a number of fine monuments 
including an alabaster tomb with effigies of 
Richard Knightley in collar of SS. (d. 1533), and 
his wife Joan, with male and female weepers 
along the sides, retaining much of the old 
colouring. 

Fawsley House was lucidly described by its 
present owner, Lady Knightley of Fawsley. 
It consisted originally of ranges of early XVIth- 
century buildings, disposed about a quadrangu- 
lar court, of which the hall formed one side, 
but the former picturesque aspect of the house 
has been sorely obscured by the addition (by 
Salvin) of two dull and dreary modern wings 
one either side of the hall, and the obliteration 
of many of the internal arrangements. The 
hall has lost its porch, but retains a beautiful 
lofty bay window. Some interesting portions of 
the old buildings form the back of the house. 

At the evening meeting Mr. J. A. Gotch read 
a paper with lantern illustrations on some of the 
great houses of Northamptonshire, a subject, 
upon which no one has a better claim to speak 
with authority. 

On Saturday, 27th, an excursion was first 
made to the picturesque church of Stan ick, 
with its unusual western steeple. This five- 
sided at the ground level, but when clear of the 
roofs is carried up as an octagon, and sur- 
mounted by a spire, both being of XIIIth- 
century dat The chancel contains a richly- 
moulded recess behind the north jamb of the 
arch to the nave, and in the south (and only) 
aisle is a fine lavatory with two drains. The 
font is a rich one of the XIVth century, but 
has, unhappily, lost its shaft, and the bowl now 
rests wpon the base. 

Raunds Church, the next objective, was 
described (as was Stainwick Church) by Mr. 
Thompson. It is a very fine building presenting 
several curious problems, and seems to have 
been begun as an aisleless cruciform XIth- 
century structure, with a tower over the cross- 
ing. The tower was apparently superseded 
early in the XII1th century by the present 
beautiful western steeple with its spire, and 
a south aisle added which absorbed the former 
transept. Late in the same century the 
chancel was lengthened, with a large south 
chapel in continuation of the south aisle, In 
the XIVth century a north aisle was added to 
the nave, but without reference to the spacing 
of the south arcade, and a new chancel arch 
built which abuts on the latter in an awkward 
fashion. During the XVth century the nave 
clearstory was built, sundry large windows 
inserted, and the lower story of the tower vaulted 
in stone. This last work involved the obscuring 
of the beautiful inner arch of the west window, 
which can now be seen only from above the 
vault. There is a good south porch with 
chamber over, but the old two-storied vestry 
north of the presbytery has been destroyed. 
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The church contains some interesting and well- 
preserved remains of distemper paintings, 
especially on the north wall of the nave, where 
figures of Pride and the Seven Deadly Sins, 
St. Christopher, and les trois morts and les trois 
's can still be made out. In the north aisle 
is another series of wall paintings of the story 
of St. Katherine. Within the tower arch is a 
XVth-century clock dial with paintings of 
supporting angels, and of the donor and his 
wife. There is a good screen across the south 
aisle, and the front, with its projecting ram’s 
head, also deserves notice. Within the tower 
are preserved two of the old fire-hooks for pulling 
the thatch off burning buildings. 

The journey was next continued to Higham 
Ferrers, where after luncheon the fine church 
and urrounding buildings were inspected, 
and described by Mr. Thompson. 

Higham Ferrers Church is remarkable for 
its unusual plan, which consists of two parallel 
chancels and naves separated by arcades, 
between a north and a south aisle. The latter 
has a south porch, and at the west end of the 
southern nave is a lofty tower and spire. This 
and the nave, with its aisle and chancel to 
which it is‘attached, are mainly of the XIIIth 


century, but the northern half of the building 
is chiefly of the XIVth century, when the 


present windows of the south chancel were 
inserted. The beautiful steeple was taken down 
and carefully rebuilt with much of the old 
material in 1631-2, and is remarkable for its 
rich recessed doorway. This is double, with 
the Tree of Jesse carved on the jambs and across 
the segmental heads, and has a pointed tym- 
panum above, filled with sculptured medallions 
on either side of an ornamental bracket, and 
housing for a lost image of Our Lady and 
Child. The sculptures represent, on the north, 
the Salutation, the Annunciation, the Adoration 
of the Three Kings, Christ disputing with the 
Doctors, and His Baptism; and on the south, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Crucifixion, 
the ion of Zacharias, the Three Maries at 
the Sepulchre, and the harrow ing of Hell. The 
XIVth-century additions to the church were 
apparently due to an unknown benefactor whose 
canopied tomb is placed in the wall between 
the two chancels. It now contains the marble 
slab and fine brass of Lawrence Seymour, 
rector, who died in 1337, but the rough edges of 
the slab show that it has been moved here from 
its original place in the floor. The south 
choir has its altar platform payed with old 
figured tiles, and has also a good rood screen, 
and a fine series of stalls with carved misericords, 
inserted when the church was made collegiate by 
Archbishop Chichele in 1425, Behind the north 
stalls is an original parclose. The north choir 
has also a good rood screen, and in the floor 
a considerable number of monumental brasses, 
chiefly of the Chichele family. Its east end is 
cut off by a wall, against which stood the altar, 
to form a vestry, entered from the south choir. 
The east ends of the aisles have the altar plat- 
forms partitioned off by wooden entercloses of 
different dates, that to the south being temp. 
Henry VIII. The various wooden roofs are 
worthy of note, but the rood beam, which was 
in place half a century ago, has disappeared. 
The font is a good plain example of the XIIIth 
century. 

The ver: interesting bede-house, which stands 
parallel with the church on the south, consists 
of a lofty hall with good west window, etc., 
with a square chapel opening out of it to the 
east and formerly divided from the hall by a 
sereen. The bede-house dates from 1423, 
and was formerly the abode of twelve poor 
men, one of whom acted as Prior, but is now an 
emtpy shell with no remains of its ancient 
arrangements save the large chimney in the 
south wall. The chapel stands above a sub- 
vault, which was probably a bone-hole. 

Just to the north-west of this church stands 
another building of Chichele’s foundations, the 
so-called schoolhouse. This is three bays long, 
and is built as a chapel, with a drain for its 
altar in the south-east corner and a vice in 
the south wall to the rood loft, which sub- 
divided the building. The west end seems to 
have contained a low ante-chapel lighted by a 
row of four small lights under the large window 
above. To the south of the school-house are 
the steps and part of the shaft of a rich XIVth- 
century cross. 

Of the college buildings little remains beyond 
the front of the gatehouse, in the main street, 
somewhat north-west of the church. 

_ Rushden Church, which was the last item 
in the day’s programme, was described by Mr. 
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Thompson as being almost entirely of the 
X1th century. It consists of a chancel and 
nave, both with aisles, north and south transept 
chapels and porches, and an exceptionally 
beautiful western tower with crocketed spire 
of the XIVth century. The nave clearstory 
and the curious transverse traceried arch belong 
to the XiVth century, when the chancel aisles 
were rebuilt. The church contains much 
excellent old scrollwork and richly carved 
roofs, as well as a medieval wooden pulpit and 
some remains of old glass. The east end of the 
chancel north aisle is cut off by a wall, like 
Higham Ferrers, to form a vestry entered from 
the chancel. 

At the evening 
Adkins, K.C., M.P. 


meeting Sir W. Ryland 
read a paper on the “ Story 


Monday (29th) began with a visit to Lowick 
Church, with its striking west tower and 
octagonal lantern. Mr. Thompson showed that 
with the exception of some earlier work in the 
chancel the whole church had been rebuilt 
between 1369 and 1415. The nave and aisles 
were probably due to Sir Henry Greene (ob. 
1399) ; the north chapel was perhaps completed 
by Ralph Greene (ob. 1418); and the chancel 
reconstructed by John Heton, rector, 1406-15. 
The steeple belongs apparently to the earlier 
rebuilding, but the lantern is later. A south 
s added, probably, by Henry Greene 
(ob. 1467-8), and contains his tomb and brass. 
The chancel and north chapel windows contain a 
lot of heraldic glass, while the curious tran- 
somed windows of the north aisle, infilled as 
to their upper lights with pieces of a splendid 
early XIVth-century Jesse Tree, with ruby 
background, removed hither from some large 
window of that date, now destroyed—perhaps 
one formerly in the east front. Mr. Hope 
pointed out that the figures in the Jesse Tree 
were the work of three distinct though pro- 
bably contemporary glaziers, who each used 
a different class of lettering for his inscriptions 
—lettering that suggested a date c¢. 1345. 
Mr. Hope also spoke about the two fine alabaster 
tombs in the church. That of Ralph Greene 
(ob. 1418) and Katherine his wife between the 
the chancel and north chapel was especially 
noteworthy, because the contract for its making 
was known. By this, which was dated 
February 14, 1418-19, Thomas Prentys and 
Robert Sutton, of Chellaston, in the county 
of Derby, “ kervers,” undertook to make a tomb 
of the stone called alabaster, upon which shall 
be made two images of alabaster. the one of an 
esquire armed at all points. with his helm under 
his head and a bear at his feet ; the other of his 
lady, holding one another by the hand, with 
two tabernacles, called ‘“ gablettes,” at their 
heads, and on the sides of the tomb angels 
holding shields. The whole was to be set under 
and within an arch of alabaster with pendants 
and knots and an ornamented cresting. 
Images, tomb, and arch were all to be gilded, 
painted, ‘and arranged with colours well and 
sufficiently, and for the whole work the afore- 
said “ kervers ” were to receive 407. and under- 
take to finish it within little more than a year. 
The monument has lost the alabaster ‘arch and 
almost every trace of its colour and gilding, 
but is otherwise in beautiful order, and Mr. Hope 
indicated the special features by which other 
tombs, of which there are a great many in 
England that emanated from the Chellaston 
works, might be recognised. He also claimed 
a Derbyshire origin for the other monument, 
that of Henry Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire 
(0b. 1499), in the south chapel, on account of the 
little bedesmen couched under the feet, and 
pointed out the cordon of Stafford knots and 
wheel-naves that encircled the shields about the 
tomb, and the collar of the muzzled bear at the 
feet of the effi He also referred to the 
delicately wrought collar of linked SS. shown 
about the Earl’s neck, and cited the cumulative 
evidence that the SS. collar signified the 
favourite ‘“‘ word,” soverayne, of Henry IV., 
which he adopted while still only Earl of Derby 
in 1385, and was painted on the tester of his 
tomb at Canterbury. From Lowick the journey 
was continued to Drayton House, when the 
members of the Institute were hospitably 
received by the President.of the meeting, 
Mr. 8. G. Stopford Sackville, who himself acted 
as guide over his beautiful and famous home. 

Though outwardly largely a work of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries, the main block 
still incorporates the great hall and the fine 
subvault of the great chamber of the manor 
house of Simon of Drayton, who had licence to 
crenellate it in 1328 ; the outer wall of the court 
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before'the hall is also his work. The hall 
(to the north) was rebuilt in the XVth ce 
and in 1584 the third Lord Mordaunt adc} 
north-east wing, with the long gallery ¥ 
third floor and a vaulted cellar in the basy 
together with the towers flanking they 
front and the intermediate blocks. I 
the XVIIth century the second Harl of) 
borough laid out the gardens, built the bell 
ing-houses in the east garden, and mow, 
main entrance to the south front of thoi 
After the marriage of the Earl’s daught 
Duchess of Norfolk, to Sir John Germij 
1701, the stately entrance facade was addig 
a number of other changes made in the 
including the ample spiral stair to thi 
gallery and the grand staircase behind t] 
Sir John’s second wife, Lady Elizabeth, 
her death in 1769, added the chapel ani& 
buildings along the south side of thdg 
and the colonnades at its ends. Thely 
ordinarily picturesque appearance of thi 
ing, its beautiful surroundings, and its wou 
furniture, china, pictures, and other ci 
all tend to make Drayton House one of t'§ 
monuments of its kind in this country, | 
After luncheon at Thrapstone a vilg 
made to the interesting church of Woodfij 
consisted at first of an aiseless chancel arljg 
with western tower, all of XITth centurlg 
but towards 1200 a north aisle was ac 
both nave and chancel. Somewhat lane 
tower was ra and a spire set upoj§ 
new chancel of at least equal length} 
east of the older one, the north aisle wi 
and a south aisle built to correspond. / 
was also added on the south side, havi 
the east of it a vaulted undercroft of thr jig 
for a dwelling-house above, which ex 
also over the porch, and was reached® 
stair west of it from within the church. [if 
to a late XVth century reconstruction {it 
aisle only the westernmost bay of the sijilf 
now remains, as a dark recess opening {fits 
the aisle, and all the upper works havi 
Among other features of interest dbf 
wooden effigies of a knight and his lady, ji 
and the six-sided font; the XII[th-@f 
south door is also noteworthy for its exceall 
beauty. 
The Church of St. Peter, at Irthlingbii 
which was also visited, resembles Wiis 
in the similar unusual provision of a one 
house in immediate connexion with it. ii 
case it was built west of the church, incclis 
ing the tower with its singular octagor}iie 
and, as explained by Mr. Thompson, We 
the accommodation of the members of aif 
of priests founded here in 1375 by Johjly 
and completed by his widow in 1388.) 
the subvaults of the building remain, to th 
of the steeple, and owing to a recent rek\if 
of the latter other traces have been obliiile 
The hall seems to have stood on the soujley 
The church is in plan not unlike that of Rij 
and contains several charming windoyjit 
other features of interest, including the aljé 
i of a lady and of Master John Piith 
Under the south transept is a #8 


bone-hole. 
At the evening meeting a paper was 10) 
Mr. T. -J. George on the “ Earthwdith 
Northamptonshire.” 
(Our report will be continued next wee 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Under the directions and superintend| 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Architect to th/e® 
and Chapter, a new installation for pro@ 
the fabric from fire is being carried |P¥ 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. 

Science Museum. 

Captain H. G. Lyons, F.R.S., hale 
appointed Assistant Director of the | 
Museum by the Board of Education. 

Sub-Inspectorships of Mines and Qua} 

Appointments of fifteen sub-inspect|1* 
of Mines and Quarries are about to be mB 
the Home Office. They will be awarded # 
limited competition, “and applicatio}® 
nomination should be made, before Aug|!® 
on printed forms supplied by the fe 
Secretary, Home Office, London. The) 
is 1501., rising by 57. to 2002. per annum/ 
Mr. W. K. Shirley and the Earldom of FH! 

Consequently upon the death, on Ji 26, 
of Sir Sewallis E. Shirley, tenth Harl |? 
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Viscount Tamworth, in the peerage of 
) Britain and a baronet of England, the 
{devolve upon his kinsman, Mr. Walter 
t Shirley, son of the late Reverend 
f Shirley, D.D., Canon of Christ Church 
Jegius Prof x of Ecclesiastical History, 
1. Mr. Shirley, who was born in 1864, 
yced as exhibitioner and senior commoner 
Ninchester to New College, Oxford, as a 
, and took honours in Lit. Hum. He 
os a pupil of Mr. Basil Champneys, 
2 1891 a member of the Architectural 
lation. He is a member of the Art 
jxs’ Guild. 

| Town-Planning Lectures. 

jsummer school of town planning, now 
theld at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
an opportunity that should not wit- 
| be missed by those interested, whether 
ionally or viabnieate in this fascinating 
ost important subject. ‘The surroundings 
eally congenial to the subject and an 


ment to its study. The lecturers are 
fvhose names, not only as professors and 
ists, but also as experienced practitioners 


) science and art of town planning, a 
jciently-known guarantee of their ability 
lal severally and correlatively with the 
Jaspects included under the broad headings 
alth, convenience, amd amenity. Those 
jttend are invited to put questions, and, 
i the limits of time, di s each subje 
Mnterest of the lectures is enhanced by 
fags and lantern views of actual schemes 
buildings variously illustrative, and the 
pmme completed by a well-chosen 
| of visits to public buildings and plac 
honstration of factors and principles. The 
{is open from August 3 to 17. We 
fo return to the subject in future iss 


A Pageant at San Francisco. 

| F. R. Benson is about to visit San 
isco to confer with the Bohemian Club 
at city and the directors of the Panama 
@ Exposition, who intend to produce a 
bageant to illustrate the making of Cali- 
| in the Exhibition of 1915. The pageant 
lover many dramatic episodes, beginning 
he meetings of the Saxon Witena-gemot, 
including the landing of the Pilorim 
the gold discovery and the gradual 
ss westwards of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
joncurrent historical events. 
_ Some City Guild Elections. 

Spencer W. Morris has been elected 
mt, and Mr. John Hooke, Mr. Frank 
on, and Mr. Minden Smith have been 
id Wardens, of the Carpenters’ Company. 
ie Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company Mr. 
st Bird has been elected Master, and Mr. 
Dove and Mr. F. P. Rider are the new 
lens. Mr. H. H. Wells has been elected 
br, and Mr. E. 8. Rider and Mr. H. Newson 
been elected Wardens, of the Joiners’ 


Lowther Lodge, Kensington Gore. 

é Royal Geographical Society, having 
sed of their premises in Savile-row and 
mgton-gardens, W., have purchased for 
001, Lowther Lodge, where they contem- 
‘the erection of a hall with a capacity for 
/ persons, using the ground-floor reception- 
8 for their council, map, and reading rooms, 
um, and secretar office. Lowther 
e was built nearly y years ago from 
R. Norman Shaw’s designs, for the late 
W. Lowther, and the beautiful grounds 
id over two acres. 


St. Martin’s-by-Looe, Cornwall. 

mds are being raised for the restoration 
aé Norman roof in St. Martin’s-by-Looe 
th church, 2237. already having been 
ined out of the 8501. required ue undertake 
vork. The church stands on high ground 
ide the town, and was for a period of 
-four y the living of Jonathan Toap, 
Editor of *Longinus.” ‘There is a post 
nan door in the building, which is, however. 

st hidden by a modern porch, and a curious 
of Norman date. 


Consistory Court of London. 
t a sitting of the Court on August 1, sir 
ed P. Kempe, D.C.L., the newly-appointed 
ncellor of the Dioc of London, agreed to 
> faculties in respect of two petitions con- 
ing the churches of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
St. James’s, Ratclifie. In the former 
certain alterations will be made in St. 
hael’s-alley—formorly included in the 
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churchyard—whereby an openinz will be made 
in the eastern boundary wall to give access 
into the propesed premises of the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Ban‘, as landowners there, who 
will pay 1,5007. for purposes of the parish and 
the provision of a new rectory house. The 
faculty for St. James’s, in White Horse-street, 
relates to the London County Council's project 
for a conversion of the churchyard, which we 
closed against further interments in 1867, 
by Order in Council, mto a public flower garden 
and recreation ground, and the inclusion therein 
of an adjoining parcel of land. At a sitting of 
the Court on July 30 a faculty was granted for 
making some rearrangements, together with 
the erection of new ch talls, in the interior 
of the church of St. Stephen, Hampstead, 
which was built in 18 , for 1,200 sittings, 
after §. 8. Teulon’s des in the Moorish- 
Gothie manner. 


anwell Parish Church. 

The parish church of St. Mary, whereof the 
south aisle and its roof were greatly injured 
by fire a few days ago, was built in 1842-3, 
after designs in the Gothic style, by Sir G. ( 
Scott. The firemen saved the decorative work 
in the chancel executed, as a gift, by Mr. 
W. F. Yeames, R.A. The fabric has lately 
evinced signs of decay, and a scheme is in hand. 
for its renovation. 


Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 
The’ exhibition organised by the 
City Corporation, in conjunction with the 
Smoke Abatement League of G i 
and the Coal Smoke Abatement S 
will be held in Glasgow on Se ptembe 
October 12. 
in fifteen groups, comprisi ng lamoielse wens 
gas fi radiators, and manufacturing appli- 
ances; electrical heating and cooking apparat 
shop-window lighting; heating furnaces, eti 
for rooms and buildings; ventilating appliances 
gas and other power engines; and destructors 
and refuse consumers. 


Peter the Great’s Palace Burnt Down. 

A fire which broke out on Monday in a 
timber yard on Petrovski Island spread to other 
buildi including the Palace of Peter the 
Great, which was consumed. This is pre- 
sumably the cottage known as Peter the Great’ 
. built by him on the banks of the Ne 

This was the house in which he lived 
 dapea tea aaits the building of St. 
This cottage contained two rooms 
and a kitchen, the bedroom and dining-room 
being used as a chapel. 


Hornby Pedestal, Blackburn. 

With reference to the notice of the above 
which appeared in our issue of August 2, 
we have received the following description from 
the architects, Me Richardson & Gill, 
who worked in conjunction with the sculptor, 
Mr. Bruce Joy. The pedestal is Greek in 
character, following the style developed by 
Professor Cockerell. It is rectangular in plan, 
with four semicircular columns at the angles, 
the height of the whole structure being 
13 ft. 6 in. The material is selected Creetown 
, one of the finest of the Scotch granites. 
J. & H. Patteson, Oxford-street, 
Manchester, carried out the work at a cost 
of 6001. 


Electric Light in the House of Commons. 

After remaining faithful to gas for many 
years the authorities responsible for lighting 
the House of Commons have at last awakened to 
antages offered by electricity as an 
; medium. It is proposed that the 
chamber shall be lighted by groups of metallic 
filament lamps enclosed in a holophane globe 
and placed behind panes of amber-coloured 
glass. The three layers of glass constituted by 
the lamp bulbs, the holophane globes, and the 
amber-tinted panes are intended to intercept 
the ultra-violet s of light, and uniformity 
of illumination will be secured by the globes. 


Church, Yelverton, Dartmoor. 

A new church has been dedicated, by the 
Bishop of Crediton, to St. Paul, at Yelverton, 
Dartmoor. The di s a health resort in 
the moorland pa sland Monachorum, 
which derives name from the historic Abbey 


of Buckland. The new church pc a 
chancel, nave, north and south ais and a 
commanding tower 65 ft. high. The structure, 
which has been designed by C. Nicholson, 


is built of local stone. ‘The temporary church 
at Yelverton is to be utilised as a schoolroom. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE : 
YORK CONGRESS. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


Tue Engineering and Architectural Sectiom 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress sat 
at York on August 2 and 3. At the first 
day’s sitting Mr. h (President 
of the York and Architectural 
Association) took the chair, in the absence of 
Mr. J. Walker Smith (Chief Engineering 
Inspector, Local Government Board, Scotland. 

Mr J. Walker Smith communicated the 
address he would have delivered as President 
of the Section, and it was read by the Chair- 
man. He said that, in many of their work 8, 
the respective provinces of the engineer and 
the architect were clearly defined and well 
separated, in, many respects they were tan- 
gential, and in some they overlapped, or ab 
least had their interests so interwoven that 
it became highly desirable that they should 
co-operate upon lines and in circumstances 
mutual agreement and understandir In 
nirs of the last class there fell one of the 
greatest importance in the work that arose 
trom the operation of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909. He did not know of 
any sphere where co-operation of the two 
great professions could be more profitably 
effected, and where the results of such co- 
operation would yield greater beneficial 
results. It must have been a source of satis- 
faction to all who had at heart the advance- 
ment of the science and art of city develop- 
ment that the British Government should 
have appointed a commission of engineers and 
architects to co-operate and collaborate in 
planning the city of Delhi. This was an 
example which he felt might, with very great 
profit and advantage, form a precedent for 
the future. This work of town planning, of 
which they had such excellent examples in 
their country, and the absence of which, too, 
was exemplified in many deplorable instances, 
would need and would receive c: areful con- 
sideration from those of the engineering and 
architectural professions who felt drawn to 

specialise upon it. In many cases the lines 
of town development would, as had been the 
practice in the past, rest with the estate 
owners and the municipal engineer and sur- 
veyor. No one had a greater appreciation 
than he of the qualifications, the assiduity, 
and the earnestness of the municipal engineer. 
He had, with the limited powers and re- 
sources at his disposal, done most excellent 
work, and striven strenuously in the past in 
the interests of satisfactory and creditable 
town development. No one appreciated 
better than he the enormous scope of his 
duti and the great amount of routine and 
administrative work which fell to his lot. 
The municipal engineer would continue his 
good work, and would ever remain an active 
figure in determining the lines of develop- 
ment of his district; but he felt satisfied that 
no engineers and architects need thereby be 
deterred from -specialising in this work, for, 
if they, untrammelled by much important 
routine and administrative work, were 
capable of assisting in the great work of 
town development upon lines of amenity, con- 
venience, and improvement in the sanitary 
conditions, the broad-mindedness and public 
spirit of the municipal engineer would lead 
him to gladly accept and welcome such co- 
operation. He therefore looked forward to 
considerable development in this direction, 
wherein the engineer and architect would 
play an important part. There was already 
great public interest in the question of hous- 
ing and town planning, and it v a little 
surprising that it was not even greater, for it 
should form common ground for so many. 

The improvement of the housing condi- 
tions of the working cl s, the abolition of 
slums, and precautionary measures, by means 
of town-planning schemes, which would pre- 
clude the possibility of their recurrence, were 
objects that might well be common ground 
for all students of sociology, and for all who 
had at heart the uplifting of the race. Having 
touched on the question of labour unrest and 
the Insurance Act, Mr. Smith said there was 
no doubt that the problem of rural housing 
was becoming particularly acute, and that 
all unnecess: ions must be removed, 
and all pos ies rendered to enable 
efficient and sanitary housing conditions to 
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‘be provided in the rural districts. New 
legislation was also thought to be called for 
by the importance of housing conditions upon 
the industrial unrest. It was urged, as he 
understood it, that by-laws operating in 
England, framed under sect. 157, Public 
Health Act, 1875, were too stringent and too 
rigid. It was quite probable that this might 
be the case, for, whilst too easy departure 
from carefully-conceived by-laws was to be 
deprecated, it was obvious that by-laws which 
might be quite justifiable and desirable in a 
manufacturing burgh, where there was a 
great intensity of building of the tenement 
type, might be unreasonable and unnecessary 
in a residential or agricultural village, 
sparsely populated with cottages detached or 
arranged in short blocks. ‘There was already 
power given under sect. 44 of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909 to revoke 
unreasonable by-laws in connexion with the 
erection of dwellings for the working classes. 
There was also given to local authorities, 
under sect. 55 (2) of the same Act, some- 
what drastic suspensory powers in connexion 
with by-laws where the local authority pre- 
pared or adopted a town-planning scheme. 
This power might be of very great use, but, 
in order that it might be made available, it 
was necessary that a town-planning scheme 
be prepared and approved, whereof suspen- 
sion of by-laws would form part, and would 
be shown to be in the circumstances, and 
having regard to the general scheme, reason- 
able and desirable. In circumstances such as 
these there is permitted the full considera- 
tion of special conditions and local circum- 
stances which would be denied with by-laws 
of rigid application. Some might think that 
suspensory powers might be granted without 
the necessity of preparing a town-planning 
scheme, whilst others would apprehend there- 
by confusion and resulting detriment to the 
public health and safety. 


Modification of the Model Building By-laws. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., in a 
paper on the above subject, confined himself 
generally to rural by-laws. He said that 
by-laws were not enacted to check building, 
but to secure good building. Jt was a matter 
of common knowledge that they had failed 
to secure the latter. In the country, except 
for the matter of sewage disposal and the 
protection of the water supply, one might 
argue that no building by-laws were requisite. 
Each cottage, or group of cottages, should 
stand on an adequate area of land, and the 
owner should be responsible for their proper 
construction, and for any strictures that the 
Medical Uiticer of Health might have to pass 
on them. The danger from fire was not a 
great one; the precautions under the by-laws 
were not really adequate, or easy to enforce, 
for the occupant could, and did, stultify 
some of them habitually when furnishing his 
rooms. The Public Health Act was to see 
that he was neither a danger nor a nuisance 
to his neighbou and as long as this could 
be secured efficiently, the rest might be said 
to be the owner’s b S However, the 
Local Government Board did not take this 
view; and had promulgated a series of model 
by-laws for rural districts, which were in 
force throughout nearly half the country 
Jaws which, when once adopted, the district 
councils were powerless to abrogate, and 
which the Local Government Board declined 
to modify to suit individual requirements. 
Moreover, the Board enjoined on such local 
councils as might be desirous of having build- 
ing by-laws, a further embroidery of restric- 
tions, specifications, and demands, till the 
original purpose of the model by-laws was 
quite overlaid by the numberless provisions 
and safeguards, appropriate for the most part 
to urban requirements, or to districts that 
were in the process of becoming urban. And 
the local councils were eager to meet this 
demand from the Local Government Board, 
on the ground that it relieved them and their 
district. surveyor from a great deal of 
responsibility ; they had the comfort of know- 
ing that these laws were in pretty general 
use, and that seemed an evidence of their 
suitability; they adopted a plausible theory 
that a network of cast-iron regulations pro- 
tected the individual from many petty in- 
justices, and put the community on an equal 
vlane of health protection. This anodyne 
to the conscience was illusive; the enforcin 
of regulations to their logical extremities, 
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regardless of the local conditions and require- 
ments, resulted in harshness and absurdities. 
There could never be an equal plane of health 
protection realised. Human nature was as 
various as the soil it lived upon; the more 
precise and detailed they made the restric- 
tions, the more they discovered the essential 
differences that there were both in persons 
and in things. Of course, it might be urged, 
if each case was to be treated upon its merits, 
under a set of general regulations, it would 
throw a great deal of responsibility on the 
district surveyor, and on the council itself, 
and no one proposing to build would know 
beforehand exactly where he stood, and what 
the decision he was awaiting might be. But 
they could safely assume that common sense 
would guide these decisions, and that the 
worst such uncertainty entailed was delay. 
Meanwnile, under the present arrangement of 
local by-laws enforced by the county councils, 
a system had grown up of unnecessarily costly 
building; this was a vested interest the 
councils were naturally anxious to preserve. 
Under their own by-laws they had been 
penalised in their own efforts; they had 
been made to conform, regardless of suit- 
ability, to their own regulations; they had 
subscribed painfully to a costly ideal of 
building, and they did not want the com- 
petition of a cheaper form of house. That 
anybody should be enabled to build, subject 
to sanitary safeguards, but without restriction 
as regards construction, would appear to them 
as an intolerable surrender of the restric- 
tions under which they had worked, and to 
which they had submitted. 

There was practically no appeal from the 
decisions of the county councils. Literally 
it might appear to be possible, but no indi- 
vidual, at any rate, would be prepared to 
devote the time and the money to carry up 
the appeal to the Local Government Board. 
Their decisions, then, were virtually final, 
and confined within the four corners of their 
by-laws. But these councils were not agreed 
as to what they considered to be the prin- 
ciples of health and construction. ‘They 
were required to define, for example, the 
minimum height of rooms; and for rooms on 
the ground floor there was a consensus of 
opinion that they should be at least 8 ft. 
high. But when they came to rooms in the 
or partially in the roof, some councils 
required that the room should nowhere be less 
than 5 ft. in height, and 8 ft. to the extent 
of half the superficial area of the floor; whilst 
others (such as Godalming) were content with 
7 ft. in height from floor to ceiling to the 
extent of two-thirds the area of the floor, 
with a minimum of 4 ft. at the sides. On 
the other hand, Midhurst, for example (in 
the by-laws dated 1895), required the ground- 
floor rooms to be 8 ft. 6 in. high, the bed- 
rooms 8 ft. 6 in., and the rooms partially or 
wholly in the roof to be 9 ft. for two-thirds 
the superficial area of the floor. Some 
councils seemed to insist on the ground floors 
having boarded floors on joists; others p' 
mitted what was generally the more satis- 
factory method of having a concrete floor, to 
which the boards were nailed direct, although 
this was not contemplated by the. model by- 
laws. The provision for space around 
cottages was shockingly inadequate; it was 
not nearly sufficient tor the disposal of the 
refuse of the house. 1t was a minimum that 
possibly had to be accepted in a congested 
town, but could never be excusable in a rural 
district. The model by-laws required that 
“every person who shal! erect a new domestic 
building shall construct in every habitable 
room’ one or more windows, the sum of 
which should be equal to one-tenth of the 
floor area, and that one-half at least “ot 
such window’’ made to open. This regula- 
tion appeared to be accepted by all the 
various local councils who had adopted by- 
laws without question, and also, he thought, 
without due consideration. Adequate light 
was, of course, essential to every habitable 
room, but regard must be given to the source 
of light available for such purpcse. ‘The 
quality of light depended on the aspect of 
the window, its pcsition in the house, ard its 
position in the room. It was obvious that 
the quantity of light given by an attic window 
that had an unobstructed view command- 


ing the south differs materially from that 
given by a window on the ground ficor 
looking into a backyard to the north. Also 


the pcsition of the window in the room 
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mattered greatly. A window that oci| 
immediately under the eaves of the roi} 
low down near the floor could noe gif 
room as efficiently its quantum of ligh’ 
window whose head was a few inches} 
the ceiling. No genera) statement or 7 
tion could meet the case, and to fix a 
mum of one-tenth the floor area was aj 
At most they could only say in general} 
that ground-floor rooms 
window area than first-floor rooms, sine’ 
outlook was generaily more obstruct) 
foreground objects; and that not# 
window area should be provided tif 
requisite, since windows make the roo: 
in summer ard cold in winter, any ex} 
which was prejudicial to their oce 
The model by-laws declined to differ) 
between an earth-closet and a privyy 
local counc as a rule, made the distifj 
Some allowed an earth-closet with 
house; some forbade, and stipulated |f 
should be at least 10 it. away. Now, 
this might in some cases be a valuab 
caution to take in poor cottage propdi 
was an extremely arbitrary interfere} 
the case of superior buildings, for thelg 
no question that a properly-managed|j 
system was more sanitary than a wately 
one. Again, wastes from baths ang 
were far better dealt with above groun}f 
being made to travel through pipesg 
cesspool, which was to be constructed jj 
ing to the model by-laws to be “imp|i 
to liquid.” In other words, they all 
a costly system of traps, pipes 


required } 


and rec\i 
to enable them to keep their sewage {j 
was putrid, and then in that state | 
bale it out on the ground; whereas if 
to go there, it was better to put ijt 
before it went bad. About the provila 
a pure-water supply the model by-lawy 
silent, except for ensuring that the 

when on the site, shall be guarded jf 
contamination from the house drainag fi 
it ought to be made compulsory that num 
or cottage should be permitted to bil 
without proper provision for this esl 
The model by-laws were wise in insis i 
dry walls, and leaving the builder ipa 
respects unfettered as to size, materialie 
tion, strength, etc. But the county ¢ 

in their local by-laws, had refined oi 
and had gone into great particularity 1am 
requirements and specifications on age 
heads. Their regulations ignored At 
cotted local methods and tradition; {ie 
fused to permit timber construct oni 
apparently, the erection of mud or/® 
walls, and they ruled thatch out ofit 
as a roof coverin: Now, timber edit 
tion, in some districts, was a very pro |i 
convenient method of building a hop 
y snug and Wel 
able; aa 
vas not Tem 
r than thea 


serious one, or really gre: 


erections, permissible under the moje 
laws, of so-called ‘incombustible mele 
The same could be said of thatch. Adil 


covering it was far superior to slpm 
respect of comfort, since it kept thi 
warm in winter and cool in summ@il 
one’s own experience was that it wile 
for a thatched roof to be set on fijMe 
supposed it was a vain thing to #me 
county counc to discourage the [0 
hollow walls above ground. He corel 
them a faulty construction, leading}all 
sorts of subsequent disaster. It wer 
better, and not much more expensive, il 
the walls solid, and jacket them [a 
waterproof outer coat of cement, [Ms 
or rough-cast. If the councils were gise 
insist on minutie of construction, ep 
did when they specified the scantlings [il 
timbers and floor joists, and their die 
from smoke flues, they shoulcity 
insistence still farther. They |i 
require that the walls over the mance 
and at the sides of the chimney breasts|il@ 
be 9 in. thick where the flues occur; t/ie 
external faces of the chimney-stacks/=te 
they emerge from the roof, should be 
9 in. thick; that all skirtir should | 
ably be in cement, and, where the dit 
of cost may render this impractical) 
plaster must be carried down behi) 
wooden skirtings flush with their bac /# 
the usual building methods the spal@l! 
afforded a run for vermin, and in | ® 
fire added materially to its poy ® 
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Jng, where plastered wood partitions 
td, The coun by-laws generally 
ntlings of the roof rafters 
or joists, in several cases regardless of 
he nature of the wood to be used 
e! It would be better, if they must 
barticular, to content themselves with 
ing the sectional area ; but why do so at 
s if was, by prescribing the minimum 
F was really too little for inferior 
}| the by-laws set a kind of standard, 
|i masonry and carpent: o that any 
ict who exceeded the minimum was 
jy his client to have committed an 
ugance. On the other hand, by insist- 
ifootings to every wall, where concrete 
hions were supplied, they created in 
cases an expensive obstruction of no 
wctional value. If the concrete was 
bnough, the walls might just as well 
fom it their natural thickness, and it 
tten cheaper to build the walls in con- 
elow the ground level than in masonry 
tkwork. The footings took up a lot 
lable floor space, and were a permanent 
se. His conclusion, then, was that, 
} the model by-laws issued by the 
Government Board for rural dis- 
j required amending in the article 
indow area, and bringing up to 
in the matter of its provisions for 
fainmage and sanitation of buildings, 
tere in the main sufficient; and if they 
een accepted by the county councils 
t any glossary there would not have 
lhis dissatisfaction and outc It was 
f would have made the position of the 
jb surveyor more responsible, but this 
lirom responsibility was not a whole- 
plement, and it led in many cases to 
tip and absurdities. And with all these 
haire prescriptions and _ restrictions, 
y buildings were being erected all over 
funtry, which, he believed, would be 
| impossible if the surveyors had a freer 
In their examination of the plans sub- 
| for proposed buildings. The question 
pyiding housing for transitory labour 
lecome an important one, and the pro- 
pf erecting cheap temporary buildings, 
ldry and sanitary, had an especial 


st. 

|H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., who 
Mable to remain at the Congress, com- 
hted the following notes on the paper : 
model by-laws issued by the Local 
ment Board for use in rural districts 
Heal with (a) structure of walls and 
lations for purposes of health, and not 
bility, and (b) sanitary matters. Even 
by-laws have not secured good build- 
hey have checked bad building, and this 
heir main object. There are no fire- 
ation clauses in the rural model by-laws. 
Public Health Act has a far wider scope 
tthe author indicates. In the matter of 
s and buildings the principal object is 
btect the public. District councils are 
bwerless to abrogate their by-laws. The 
| Government Board does not decline 
idify by-laws to suit individual require- 
is seen in the circular letter of 
The Lo rnment Board 
join unnecessary restrictions, speci- 
ms, and demands on local authorities. 
_ vegard to the statement that “the 
icouncils are eager to meet this demand 
the Local Government Board,” there is 
mand from the Local Government Board. 
ty councils have no powers to make 
ws. There are no restrictions as regards 
ruction in rural model by-laws. There 
power of appeal to the Local Govern- 
Board, and the Local Government Board 
‘no power to give a decision. A magis- 
decision is final unless carried to a 
sx court. The Local Government Board 
‘however, very frequently appealed to, 
have secured modification in numerous 
' in consequence. Councils are not 
red to define minimum height of rooms; 
purely optional. The clauses relating to 
it of rooms in the Midhurst by-laws were 
ued in 1902, and another by-law sub- 
ted required 8 ft. and 7 ft. of superficial 
of floor. Solid floors are provided for 
odel by-laws. It would be inconsistent 
purposes of health” to require a larger 
of Space round cottages in rural than in 
other district. The fault, if any, is in 
Act. With regard to the requirement of 
or more windows, the sum of which shall 
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be equal to one-tenth of the floor area, that is 
not excessive under any circumstances. Too 
much is better than too little. The fashion 
for small windows is largely disappearing. 
The model by-laws (urban) allow an earth- 
closet within a building, and differentiate 
between the earth-closets and privies. There 
is no power to enforce the use of movable 
receptacles or of earth. A distance of 10 ft. 
for privies from a house is not a hardship. 
It would obviously be undesirable to allow 
open drains in small backyards or open cess- 
pools. There is now power under the Act 
to make by-laws as to water supply, and 
hemce their omission. The Public Health 
Act gives sufficient power to prevent the 
occupation of houses without a. proper water 
supply. There is nothing in the rural model 
by-laws to prevent timber buildings being 
erected, or the use of thatch. It is impossible 
to prohibit the use of hollow walls. With 
regard to the suggestion that the councils 
ould require walls where the flues occur, 
etc., to be 9 in. thick, this would rather add 
to the cost of cottage building. The by-laws 
always define the timber, for which the scant- 
lings are given. The sectional area is not 
a sufficient method. The strength varies 
according to depth and width. There are n 
clauses as to footings in rural model by-law 
Footings are not prescribed to be of brick 
work, and might be of concrete. The by- 
laws réquire only 4 in. of concrete under 
buildings, which is hardly sufficient to carry 
a heavy wall. There are clauses specially 
prepared to deal with housing provided for 
transitory labour, and local authorities have 
power, under the Public Health Act, 1907, 
to license temporary buildings for this and 
other purposes. 

Mr. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., remarked 
that they all knew the Local Government 
Board rules were minimum rules, and Mr. 
Searles-Wood’s point was that there was no 
reason why in country districts there should 
not be a great deal more land than was laid 
down in the by-laws to the house. 

Mr. G. W. Lac (Borough Engineer, 
Oswestry) said that Mr. Searles-Wood’s 
criticism of the paper had practically cut 
the ground from the feet of other speakers. 
He agreed with the author that rural con- 
ditions should be taken more into account, 
and it was within his knowledge that the 
by-laws in some rural distri were more 
ngent than those of adjoining urban dis- 
tricts. Still, from an administrative point 
of view they must have by-laws, and if Mr. 
Ricardo’s suggestion was adopted of leaving 
a good deal of detail to the architect and 
builder, he was afraid there would be con- 
siderable difficulties in administration. The 
question of cheaper construction was an im- 
portant one in view of the enhanced price 
of materials.. Tt might be advisable, perhaps, 
to try and cheapen construction in rural 
districts, but they must remember that 
cheap building meant heavy maintenance 
cost, and probably the old adage was true, and 
the best was the cheapest in tk There 


he end. 
must be a*minimum fixed in the’ by-laws, 
and the danger was lest it should be fixed too 
low. He considered that the laws regarding 
air space about buildings needed to be re- 
modelled. Houses ought not to be allowed 
to be built in long rows without breaks for 
the circulation of air. Nee 2 i 
Mr. W. B. Pindar (Rural District Councils 
Association) pointed out that the author had 
an extremely hazy idea of the administration 
of the building by-laws in rural districts. 
He understood that Mr. Ricardo did not com- 
plain so much about the model by-laws, but 
to the fact that, as adopted in the various 
rural districts, they were much more stringent 
than the model laws. It was a treat for 
him to attend a meeting where the rural 
councils were given credit for being somewhat 
in advance of the absolute statutory require- 
ments, as the general complaint was that they 
were clack and behind the times. With 
regard to air space, the land to be attached 
to a house was not for the disp lof refuse, 
but to give free circulation of air. The water 
supply was dealt with in the Public Health 
‘Amendment Act of 1878, and it was illegal to 
occupy a house without a proper water supply. 
He thought the complaint of the by-laws 
restricting the building of houses had been 
grossly exaggerated, for there were at present 
about 200 rural districts in England and 
Wales where there were no building by-laws, 
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and he had heard there was a greater scarcity 
of houses in those distric han where there 
were by-laws. In such districts architects 
had an absolutely free hand, and a wide field 
for experiment both in design and in the use 
of material, 5 

Dr. Temple Anderson (York) strongly 
supported the author’s views as to the dis- 
posal of the sewage from houses on the land 
adjoining them in country districts, and held 
that the great waste of manure was one of 
the greatest national dangers. He agreed 
that in big cities the by-laws were necessary. 
_ Mr. Munce (Belfast) asked why the Con- 
ference did not agree as to which were good 
by-laws, and then consider what could be 
done to amend the others. Some people 
seemed to think that no one had_ brains 
except architects. In Treland they discussed 
these things quietly with the officers of the 
Local Government Board, and alw found 
them most courteou. 

Mr. Cresswell (Carshalton) considered there 
was nothing wrong with the model by-laws, 
and, as he understood it, Mr. Ricardo himself 
did not object to them. It was recognised 
that the by-laws were not suitable to every 
locality, and hence each authority had the 
right to make, as it were, its own by-laws, 
modelled on those issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and approved by the Board. As 
an architect, he would be sorry to think his 
brother architects would at any time 
endeavour to go below the by-laws. If he 
was worth his salt at all he would endeavour 
to go above them, and, in fact, he had 
always found that architects did. He agreed 
that hollow walls were not nearly so good as 
solid ones, and he also supported ‘what the 
author said about cesspools. A case came 
within his experience of two adjoining 
districts, in one of which a cesspool with 
open joins was allowed to be put, whilst in 
the other the procedure was that referred to 
by the author. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, in reply, enlarged 
upon his contention with regard to the dis- 
posal of the drainage of houses in country 
districts. 


South Yorkshire Coalfield and the Housing 
Problem. 

Mr, Arthur Dunne (Medical Officer of 
Health for the Doncaster Rural and the 
Bentley Urban Districts) discussed the pro- 
blem of housing the immigrant population on 
the South Yorkshire coalfield, which is 
developing so rapidly that it is estimated in 
ten years 45,000 additional men and boys will 
be required in the district. Having touched 
on the nature of temporary dwellings, he 
said the housing of the permanent colliery 
population had of recent years attracted con- 
siderable attention owing to the fact that Sir 
Arthur Markham, Bart., M.P., had built for 
the employees and their families at the Brods- 
worth Main Colliery, a model village called 
Woodlands. Though this model village had 

occupied the attention of those 
ed, there were several other model 
built or under construction at Edling- 
ton, Bentley, Askern, and Owston, which 
embraced most of the good features of 
Weodlands, and others which were even 
better. As, however, .Woodjands was a 
happy example of the way in which the great 
colliery companies were providing villages for 
their employees in this area of the South 
Yorkshire coalfield, a description of it would 
give the chief points of all of them. The model 
village lay four miles north-west of Doncaster 
on the Great North Road; it is situated in 
the parish of Adwick-le-Street. It was bult 
on a limestone plateau, 120 it. above sea level. 
The present village comprised 850 houses, and 
the number of houses to the acre varied from 
five to eight in the two portions of the village. 
The first portion of the village was erected 
in June, 1907. Here the houses were built 
round a large village green. The Park, as 
it was called, with its fine old timber and 
12 acres of grass, formed a very pleasing 
feature of the village. In the extension ot 
the village to the north of the park, the 
streets were laid out in broad avenues and 
crescents, along which trees had been planted. 
Between the adjacent crescents there were 
large open greens. The only criticism one 
would offer was that, with so much space, it 
was a pity that no small garden spaces had 
been added to these houses at the back. The 
houses were built in the half-timbered style, 
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with pebble dash and red tiles to the roof. 
There were three types of houses with respect 
to accommodation :—(1) Three bedrooms, 
large living-room, scullery, and larder; rent 
5s. dd. per week. (2) Three bedrooms, living- 
room, parlour, larder, scullery, and bath; 
rent 6s. per week. (3) Three bedrooms, bath- 
room (with hot and cold water), living-room, 
parlour, and scullery. Rent 6s. 6d. per week. 
All the houses had water laid on to them, 
and were provided with water-closets and 
sanitary ashbins. The conformation of the 
site of the colliery village facilitated the 
disposal of the sewage, which was dealt 
with at the sewage outfall works at a spot 
remote from the village. The company under- 
took the scavenging the villa and em- 
oyed men solely for this purp: At the 
of 1911 Woodlands had a population 
iving a population of 49 per 
>. It was unfortunate that the delibera- 
and discussion which were ential 


tion 
before the local authority could obtain sanc- 
tion for schemes for the purposes of pro- 
viding sewage disposal works and works of 


public water suppli ) 
the rapidity with which these large collieries 
were being developed, and the attendant 
districts around each of them. These districts 
presented unusual opportunities for putting 
into force the town-planning sections of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909. 
No scheme had, however, been yet submitted 
to the Local Government Board. The 
devolopment was taking place at such an 
extraordinarily rapid rate that it could 
not be wondered that the administrative 
machinery, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, was quite fitted to cope with the 
demands on a local rural sanitary authority, 
had been left somewhat behind in the race. 
Mr. Dunne added that the district afforded 
a@ unique opportunity to architects. The 
Archbishop of York was already on. the site, 
and had got sites for churches. 
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Mr, Brodie (Blackpool) said he felt rather 
envious at the splendid problem which had 
to be solved. hey had a condition of 
things to which the only parallel was in 
the gold-mining districts in the colonies. 
It was a unique opportunity for put- 
ting into practice the theories of town 
planning which they had spent so many words 
upon, ‘They had heard how the Archbishop 
of York had tackled his part of the problem, 
and they, as laymen, ought not to be behind 
the ~uurch. He hoped the local authorities 
would be equal to their responsibilities, ana 
that some future Congress would be held on 
the site, so that they could see what had been 
achieved. 

Mr. W. P. Costain (Great Crosby), having 
been over the district, endc the views of 
the author as to the necess r 
being done. In some of tl 1 
saw the midden privies in % 
hideousne but at the village of 
lands everythir seemed to be of 
highest order. 

Dr. T. E. Francis (Medical Officer of 
Health, Llanelly) said in South Wales colliery 
developments had also b: eat. The 
ped slowly 

full advantage 
of their opportunitics, as was seen in the 
present condition of the colliery towns and 
villages. He suggested that progress wouid 
be easier in the future if there was a con- 
solidation, with amendments of the Public 
Health Acts, and it would be helpful if the 
law was uniform in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Iveland. Secondly, there should 
be a simplification and shortening of-the pro- 
cedure in regard to the Town Planning Act. 
There was also need of uniformity in the 
by-laws of the various authorities throughout 
the kingdom as far as was compatible with 
the local conditions, and he suggested that 
it might be possible to take some by-laws 
upon which there was general agreement, 


Wood- 
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and insert them in a Consolidated | 
Health Act. 

Dr. Dunne, in reply, said that at the} 
meeting it was suggested that the sm 
should draw up a town-planning schen}) 
that was where they stood at the | 
time. He thought that each surveyor 
see to town planning in his own area 
they tried to dr too many horse}j 
team they generally got into the dite 

(Our Report will be concluded newt w) 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, BROM) 
KENT. | 


Tue extensions of this library haf} 
been completed and were opened to thd] 
by the Mayor of Bromley on July 26. 

The first portion of the present libry 
opened by Mr. Andrew Car >, who p 
ed of the y 
department 
all o 


the funds in 1906, and consi 
room 


and home - reading 
hall and small lecture- 


The work just completed consists of 49 
zine-room adjoining the reading 
juvenile library, with librarians’ 
rooms on the south si 
department, and a la 
by »» With a s 
size below, on the north side of the centri 

On the first floor a second lecture or ex} 
hall is arranged in conjunction with 
hall, in such a way that they can be eith® 
sparate rooms or as a combined hall} 
nearly 500. 

The library is fortunate in its 
while it is in the centre of the town it hj] 
tended public 
ing outlook a s the Shortlands Vall 

The windows of the home-reading dep# 
and of the reference library are suppleé 
by large lantern lights in the centre, Jf 
roofs of these departments are fireprdai 


Public Library, Bromley, Kent. 


Mr. Eyelyn Hellicar, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Public Library, Bromley, Kent. 


Mr, Evelyn Hellicar, A.R.I.B.A., 


jd with asphalt. The heating is by 
yessure hot water by means of luplicate 
#, and the portion just completed has been 
lout by the Albion Iron Company. 

sts. Henry Hope & Sons supplied the 
pasements and lead glazing, while the 
jency staircases are by the St. Pancras 
orks Company 
| interior join work is 
lightly darkened and waxed, and the 
oak blocks. 
have been all made to the archi- 
. Hammer 
| contractor for the work was Mx. F. P. 
pit, of Bromley, and the Clerk of Works, 


of wainscot 
flodrs 


- Rodmell. 

Evelyn Hellicar, A.R.I.B.A., is the 
ect, 
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HITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 
PROVED SOCIETY UNDER 
IE NATIONAL INSURANCE 
7, 1911. 


, in conjunction 
peenehavecis 


eration nee est the interests of aie 
ers and fies. in their employ who come 
the category of insured persons under 
ational Insurance Act may be promoted. 
Consultation with insurance experts, they 
the conclusion that the formation 
Approved Society ” for Architects 
Surveyors’ Assistants and Clerks would 
advantageous to those concerned, for 
incipal reasons, viz. :— 

hat their average health, 


as a class, is 


That the pri ion of persons passing out 
» category o sd persons is higher than 
n-technical professions and businesses ; 
hat as a consequence the funds available 
enefits in addition to thos provided by 
‘ct would be larger than in societies with 
icellaneous membe' hip. 
dject to sufficient numbers being obtained, 
s been decided to found such an approved 
+ As a membership of_at least 5,000 


Architect. 


as, ib is Meare that 
support may be relied upon in furthering 
an effort which should prove of benefit to those 
ions who come within the pr 
visions of the Act, by asking clerks and others 


purp 


who are eligible to join. There is nothing 
to prevent persons who may have al 4 
enrolled themselves in a_ non-profe 
society from trans their membe 


sons stated herein, there would 
to be gained 
engaged in 
and earning 
eligible for 


and, for the re 
seem to be definite advant 
by their so doir 
architects and su 
less than 160/. per 
membership. 

It is of importance, 


annum are 


owing to the shortness of 
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time, that applications should be made ‘not 
later than September 16 next. 

We may add that the following letter has 
been sent to us, and we have much pleasure in 
giving it publicity :— 

Dzar §Srr,—We enclose a circular with 
reference to the formation of an ‘ Architects 
and Surveyors’ Approved Society ” under the 
Insurance Act, 1911. The proposal is sup- 
ported by the following members of the two 


G. Corderoy, 
Blomfield, 
S.A., Pre dent of the Royal Institute 
" Tacchiecies A. W. S. Cross, M.A., 

F.R.1.B.A., George Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.I. B.A. 


Newton, -, E. Guy Dawber, 
F.R.LB.A., 5 of the Royal 
Tnstitu E Architects ; Hon. Edward 
Gerald § President of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution; John rer, HS. 


F.S.I., H. Chatfeild 
Edward Blakeway 
sidents of 
Horsley, 
Architectural 
Green, F.R.I.B.A., 
, Vice-Presidents of the 


Edwe urd Woolle > 


F.. R. Ab BA 


the Surveyo 5 
F.R.LE A., 


the 


. Webb, 


We ine ‘that you will give us every assistance 
in the matter. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. R. YERBuRY, 
Secretary Architectural 
Association, 
Tan MacAtisrEr, 
Secretary Royal Institute 


_ of Bi hh Architects. 
A, GopparD, 
Secretary Surveyors’ 


Institution. 


Nor All communications for the present 
to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 18, 
Tufton-str Westminster, S.W. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 189. 

Prix de Rome d’Architecture. 

The Grand Prix de Rome d’Architecture 
has been awarded to M. Jacques, Edouard 
Harold Debat-Ponsan, pupil of MM. Laloux et 
Tronchet. Born in 1882, the son of the well- 
known painter of “ En Plein Air” and other 
Monsieur Debat-Ponsan, entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1903. The premier 
second Grand Prix has been won by M. Louis 
Grégoire and the deuxiéme second Grand Prix 
goes to M. Henri-Roger Expert. 

Competitions for Designs for Royal Palace and 
Law Courts, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

With reference to the notice on p. 12 of the 

Board of Trade Journal of July 4 relative to a 


Public Library, Bromley, Kent : 


Ground Floor Plan. 
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Royal 
ce Law Courts at Sofia, his 
Majesty’s Legation at that city have now 
forwarded a copy of a revised programme in 
connexion therewith, which takes the place 
of that originally issued. Architects wishing 
to compete must submit their designs, not 
later than December 1 next, to the “ Section 
d’Architecture au Ministére des Travaux 
Publics,” Sofia, where copies of the programmes, 
etc., may be obtained on request. A copy 
of the revised programme (in French), together 
with drawings, may be seen by British architects 
at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, 
E.C. 


Pal: 


Farmhouse at Earlswood. 

The premiated design in this competition 
was by Mr. W. Newton Dunn. of Glenfeulin, 
Reigate, and 1 and 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside, 
E.C. The competition was promoted by the 
Borough of Reigate. 


Reigate Lodge Estate. 

At the meeting of the Reigate Town Council 
on July 22, the Mayor (Councillor F. E. 
Lemon) presiding, the Town Planning Committee 
reported that Mr. Raymond Unwin, the 


assessor for the. competitive designs for the 
laying out of a portion of the Reigate Lodge 


Estate, had awarded the first premium to Mr. 
Vincent Hooper, of Messrs. T. R. & V. Hooper, 
AA.R.1.B.A., architects, Redhill; and a second 
to Mr. Reginald Dann, son of Mr. Arthur D: 
of “Kilronan,”  Furzefield-road, 
Forty-five designs were sent in. 


ig 


Competition for Designs for Monument, Ottawa. 

With reference to the notice on p. 105 of 
the Board of Trade Journal of April 18 relative 
to a competition for designs for a monument to 
be erected at Ottawa to his late Majesty 
King Edward VIL, at a cost not exceeding 
$35,000 (about 7,200/.), his Maj s Trade 
Commissioner for Canada now reports that the 
date for the receipt of designs has been extended 
to November 1. Designs in the form of sketch 
models in plaster on a scale of 14 in. to the foot 
should be sent to Mr. Eric Brown, Director 
of the National Art Galle Ottawa, Canada. 
The design may take the form of.a portrait, 
statue, or a symbolic memorial, and will be 
judged, by the Advisory Arts Council for the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
Communications regarding the competition 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, Ottawa. 


Extension of the City of Dusseldorf. 

In our issue of September 29, 1911, we 
published a translation of the conditions of the 
competition for a town-planning scheme at 
Diisseldorf. The Prize Committee for judging 
the plans sent in have awarded prizes as 
follows :— 

First prize to the author 
mitted under the title of 
namely, Professor Ing. 
lottenberg, and Pro 
Hanover. 

Second prize to the authors of ‘ Am griinen 
Rhein,” namely, Professor Bruno Méhring, 
Berlin; Herr Piehl, Town Commissioner for 
Public Buildings, Bonn; and Herr Rogge, 
Government Architect, Diisseldorf. ; 

Third prize to the authors of “Und neues 
Leben,” namely, Herr Wohler, architect, 
Diisseldorf ; Herr Langen, Government Archi- 
tect, Berlin-Grunewald; and Herr abl, 
Director of Public Works, Diisseldorf. 

Fourth prize to the authors of “‘ Jan Wellem,” 
namely, Herr Stubben, Chief Surveyor of 
Buildings, Berlin-Grunewald ; Herr Paffendorf, 
architect, Cologne ; and Herr Strach, Engineer 
to the Diplomatic Corps, Berlin. 

Fifth prize to the author of ‘“ Heimat,” 
namely, Herr von Endt, architect, Diisseldorf. 

Various other plans have been purchased by 
the Prize Committee. 


of the design s 
Berge romeryk 
Bruno Schmitz, Che 
ssor Dr. Ing. Blum, 


Swimming-Bath at Balham. 

The premiums off>red by the Metropolitan 
Borough of Wandsworth in the competition for 
a swimming-bath as Balham are one hundred 
and five, fifty, and thirty guineas. No assessor 
has been appointed yet. 


Statue to King Edward. 

Twelve sculptors have been invited to submit 
sketch models for a statue to King Edward VII. 
to be placed in the forecourt of the Hearts of 
Oak building in the Euston-réad. 
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BOOKS. 

Butterworth’s Workmen's Compe Cases. 
Vol. V. Quarterly Advance Part 
II. Edited by Douglas Knocker, M.B. 
(London), Barrister-at-Law. (London : 
Butterworth & CoP Ag12 Pp, 130. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

Tis instalment of advance sheets of these well- 
known reports brings the reports of the cases 
decided under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act down to June last. When the original 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was extended by 
the Act of 1906 it was anticipated that the wider 
extension of the principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation would result in a lessening of litiga- 
tion, since many of the artificial restrictions 
imposed by the Act of 1897 were removed. We 
cannot but feel that such a result could have 
been attained had the legislation made better 
use of the experience gained by the nine years 
in which the original Act was in force. As it 
is, the steady flow of litigation continu 
is evidenced by the matter contained in thi 
quarterly advance sheets. The merits of these 
reports are so well recognised that they speak 
for themselves. We know of no other legal 
subject in which the public are given such 
opportunities of following the latest decisions as 
are provided by these carefully-edited reports 
brought so closely up to date. 


as 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales, being 


a Fourth Edition of ‘‘ English Cathedrals 
Lilustrated.”? By Francis Bonp, M.A. 


(B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 

net.) 
We take this to be a story 
rather than a text-boc 
volume for those vy cathedral 
Mr. Bond’s special enthusiasms will surely add 
to the interest of these occasions. The text has 
undergone considerable revision since it 
appeared as “ English Cathedrals Ilustrated,”’ in 
fact it has been for the most part rewritten in 
order to incorporate the results of modern 
research, which have tended again and again to 
throw new light on wrong deductions. The 
illustrations, too, have been thoroughly revised, 
and a new feature of great value is the series 
of ground plans of the cathedrals illustrated, 
all of which have been reduced to a uniform 
scale. The modern cathedrals of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Truro are included, and the book 
is as comprehensive as it is enlightening. 

We gather, however, that Mr. Bond's predi- 
lections favour the medieval rather than 
the ¢ in architectur He is obliged, 
apparently, to reduce the plan of St. Paul's to 
Gothic terms before he can discuss it at all. 
Yet it v urely the medizval builder who was 
the borrower. Wren was only getting back his 
own. And we do not agree that he should have 
omitted the attic or “ travesty of a clearstory.” 
Much of the vault in St. Peter's is hidden behind 
the projection of the cornice, and has the 
appearance of a segmental rather than a barrel 
vault. Possibly Wren realised the dwarfi 
effect of the cornice upon his ceilinz. Mr. 
Bond is, indeed, so severely critical at times 
that one is inclined to recall Lamb’s joke 
“ Here’s Coleridge says he could have writt 
Shakespeare, if he had the mind.” 


7s. 6d. 


of our cathedrals 
dable and hand. 


The New Land Taxes and Mineral Rights 
Dut The Land Union’s Handbook on 
Provisional Valuations, being general advice 


to owners of land and house property in 
dealing with valuations under the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, as amended by the 


Revenue Act, 1911. With Statutes and 
Forms. (London: Vacher & Sons, Ltd. 
Pp. 186. 3s. net.) 


We have set out the title page of this work in 
full, for at a time when everyone is inv enting 
some new form of taxing the land the expression 
“the New Land T. * might be misleading. 
The original MS. was prepared by Mr. Ernest 
Watson, F.S but in its present form as a 
handbook additional matter has been added 
by the Land Union, who have acquired the 
rights of publication. The work is not contra- 
ver in its character, nor is it a legal text-book, 
but it is intended to provide property owners 
with a practical handbook. 

In the Appendix is printed a full text of the 
Acts the various provisions of which are 
explained in the body of the book with marginal 
references, but not the least valuable part of 
the work is Appendix IT., which contains many 
valuable notes and suggestions, and the 
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decisions which have been given on \ 
These decisions cannot be made too} 
known, and should be carefully studid 
we have frequently pointed out, one } 
great drawbacks attending such meas} 
the Finance Act is the impossibility of olf 
authoritative decisions. Most Acts of} 
ment were interpreted by the Cour} 
administered according to the legal iif 
tation, but under the Finance Act the dj 
obtained appear of no binding authorilj 
the same mistake in valuing other pr} 
may be perpetrated over and over agaijj 
decisions are only of value in so far as thi] 
can study them and found their objec 
valuations upon them, hence the value is 
inclusion in the volume before us. 

A study of its pages shows hc ih 
a thir increment value duty in kj 
from what it was announced in theor|| 
when the new taxation was introduced, 
the members of the Government still ass} 
The volume contains most valuable aii 
those who are interested in land and bij 
and at the very moderate price at wh); 
issued should supply a felt want. Thi 
however, might be somewhat improved } 


— 
BOOK RECEIVED. « 


Danish Arouirecture. Edited |j 
Varming. (Copenhagen: Ersler & Hass Mi 
——_+--e—___ 


CORRESPONDENCE. |} 


Public Offices (Sites) Bill. |) 
Str,—Referring to the letter in yolm 
of July 5 from Mr. Howley Sim, we hala 
inquiries as to the proposed new builcfy 
towards the Embankment, and have iff 
the plans deposited in the Private By 
with Public Offices (Sites) Bill as amd 
Committee on July 4, and are pleased th 
to say that the promoters have alterig 
views and have fixed a new line, a |e 
behind that of Whitehall-court and pall 
the river (175 ft. from boundary at nig 

and 165 ft. at south end). | 
is very satisfactory and is evider ft 
fact that public opinion may sometin}m 
ter even a Government Departm/ig) 

its first intentions. | 
The question of the proposed road as sii 
in the article and drawing in your py 
June 7 is now being considered by this\em 
and, if found to be desirable and pre fi 
representations will be made in thei 

quarter. H. J. Leanwes 
Hon. Sec. London Sal 


St. Paul’s Bridge and G.P.0. Build) 

Str,—A few months ago Londone} 4 
class were eager and persistent [iG 
demands that the impressive dome of Siial 
should form a fitting architectural ter/{i0 
to the work of public utility which is |i 
be carried out. Under a happier inspiji! 
the time of the inception of the schemepil 
great composition might have been j/t@ 
The oppertunity, realised at too late a (he 
however, fled, and the vision has vani/as 
dream. | 

May there not be an awakening to 1/08) 
bilities that are still within our reach, alpih 
eventualities which may await us if we/ie! 
avail ourselves of the existing opportul)® 

St. Paul’s Bridge, as finally app } 
Parliament, will lead into the City at}ai 
end of the Cathedral, and its northern at 
will occupy the space between Old © 
St. Paul's Churchyard, covering thi iit 
upon which St. Paul’s School former|0t 
Continuing in a straight line into Csi 
the axis of the bridge and approach [ey 
produced, pass about centrally thrd @ 
south front of the new building to b/@i 
on the site of the old Post Office. whiqiv) 
being demolished. 

There is, therefore, still an oppor|i! 
forming an architectural terminatior) 
new thoroughfare, only less noble and i133" 
than that which would have been afijl h, 
the dome of St. Paul’s. T'o secure this, ?¥ 
two things are necessary, viz., (1) T/Mey 
the whole of the narrow block of 


ling 
between St. Paul’s Churchyard and om 
and (2) to remove the small block jhop 
bounded by Cheapside, Foster-lane, | th 
old loading yard of the G.P.O. 
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ith regard to the first of these works, it 
}t proposed to remove the whole of the 
yw block of buildir but to leave at the 
‘ern end, next Cheapside, a long, tapering, 
le- shaped strip of buildings with the thin end 
}; wedge facing the bridge, so that, approach- 
com the Surrey side of the river, the view 
ned will be that of the apse of St. Paul’s 
the left, balanced by the knife edge of a 
York flatiron building on the right. This 
Je-shaped line of buildings will ca the 
jound to the left of the axial line, where it 
}ncounter, as a terminal feature, the shops 
Wweeting’ s corner, backed up by the top 
bs of the Post Office, ornamented with the 
ineys of the houses below. 
e bridge and the new Post Office may 
Nbe brought into architectural relationship, 
form parts of a complete and homogeneous 
me, but to consummate such an idea 
jic action must be taken at once. 
je Postmaster-General, in reply to a question 
e House of Commons, stated that he was 
fared to consider any scheme of improve- 
js that the City Corporation might submit. 
| an offer, however, cannot be expected to 
jin open indefinitely, and even now, during 
jecess, the offer should be accepted on behalf 
je peovle of London. ‘The matter is one of 
|, public interest, and the fact that the 
ay season makes it impossible for any 
jal recommendations to be made by the 
loration should not prevent the imme- 
} acceptance of the Postmaster-General’s 
sathetic offer. In the absence of any such 
pnse, the Government may properly 
Inaturally assume that the matter is one of 
lic indifference. Such, I am sure, is not the 
as if arrangements for commencing the 
jion of the new Post Office buildings could 
blayed for a few weeks a scheme of improve- 
iis could be drawn up for consideration by 
jvarious authorities concerned immediately 
| the recess. 
| is understood 
iam Emerson have 
jal adviser in connexion 
ze. The thought oceu 
) likely means of secu 
lionship between the bridge, the Post Office, 
the connecting range of buildings in Old 
fge, would be for the City to ask Sir William 
jrson to work out a scheme of improvements, 
collaboration with Sir Henry Tanner, 
dying the whole area between the bridge 
ithe Post Office. 
i this way some appropriate setting to Sir 
Istopher Wren’s glorious conception might 
jchieved. 
fhe scheme would, naturally, include the 
lings at Nicholsons’ end of Paternoster-row, 
th should be set back at some future time, 
ine with the telegraph office on the west 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A broader and 
‘eivably more diznified range of buildings 
lid then form a fitting architectural finish 
ne west end of Cheapside. The setting back 
he new ‘Post Office in line with the telegraph 
e, and the removal of Sweeting’s block, 
dd open out Wren’s Church of St. Vedast, 
| a beautiful terminal feature to Newgate- 
et Would thus be preserved. 
he opening out of this area would be of 
siderable ance in the regulation of the 
fie, which will naturally become more con- 
ied when the St. Paul’s Bridge is built. 
: Peel statue, with the attendant flower- 
would be removed to a large central 
ige, Some 80 ft. or 90 ft. in diameter. Pro- 
on Would be made for the formation, at some 
we time, of the relief road to London Wall 
Liverpool-street. The position is unique 
such a by-pass road. The Chiswell-strect 
‘ which has been suggested as an alterna- 
», could not possibly do the same work that 
x in this position would accomplish. 
the formation of the new road at the east end 
st Paul’s will make it quite possible to divert 
irge portion of the Strand and Ludgate-hill 
fic along the proposed road, and so relieve 
pside and the Bank area, as well as Old 
pad-street, Threadneedle-street, and Bishops- 
e At the present time seventy-three of 
: omnibuses coming into the Bank area from 
West go either direct to Liverpool-street | 
nees-street and Moorgate or pass 
rpool-street via Bishoy With a 
tem of interchange tickets the whole of 
se ‘buses could pass to Liverpocl-street 
2¢b along the new road. There would still 
nain the London Bridge, Stratford, and 
plar “buses available for those who wanted to 


that the services of Sir 
been: retained as archi- 

with the new 
to me that the 


ing a harmonious 


a 
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alight in Cheapside or at the Bank. Passengers 


could change either at St. Paut’s or at the Post 
Office 

The whole subject is one demanding the most 
complete and careful consideration. The 


opportunity is before us, the invitation is open. 
Shall we avail ourselves of it or let it pass ? 
Artaur Crow. 


A Possible Site for the University of London. 

Str,—With reference to your article in the 
issue of July 26, on the Foundling Hospital site, 
I should like to bring to your notice another site 
which should be considered. 

The western slope of Pentonville-hill, which 
includes the area between Baker-street and 
Pentonville-road, extending east almost to the 
i and west practically to King’s Cross- 
road. is a district which ularly 
suitable and within which a site might be found. 
The situation high and healthy, and is 
almost as accessible as the Foundling Hospital. 

It is a particularly open area, and includes a 
number of squares—Lloyd, Granville, Holford, 

and Myddelton—and Perey-cireus, 


Claremont, 


with the large open space containing the 
New River reservoi Being ample and 
architectural, such a > is worthy of a great 


effort. It is idential and very sparsely 
covered, so that a large population would not 
be displaced. The class of property is not 
valuable, and the leases of a portion appear to 


be nearly up, while others are probably two- 
thirds run. An Act of Parliament would be 
for its acquisition; but why should 


not Parliament be asked to give the land at least 
for a national, or rather an see 1 ny ersity, 
as London University should be ? Me i 


The Single Tax. 
-As this is a subject which deeply 
affects the prosperity of the building trade, it 
will doubtless be of interest to your readers. 
As to the ultimate ideals, whatever may be 
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the intentions of a few visionaries, their effect 
will undoubtedly be to rob Peter without any 
ainty of paying Paul. The relief is to be 

gradual,” the new impositions are to be 
immediate and drastic. And at what ec 
this relief to be obtained ? ery ret 
tradesman, clerk, or doctor, every spinster lady, 


widow, or fatherless family that depends upon 
freehold property for subsistence, is to be 
ruthlessly expropriated, contracts are to be 
broken, and all faith in the stability of our 
institutions shattered. These investors have 
been the best customers of builders in past 
times, and the ultimate source from which 

and wages in the building and allied 


are drawn. 
The idea that the 


value of a property depends 
principally upon 


surrounding activities is far 
from the truth. The builder’s own activity is a 
most important element. If this is skilfully 
directed the property will rise in value; not 
otherwise. This fact comes out very strongly 
when a piece of agricultural land on the coast, 
or at some distance from town, is “ developed ” 


and made valuable by advertising and 
judicious expenditure. But the same principle 
applies everywhere in some degree, and the 


profits on investment in houses have never been 


large when balanced against the losses that 
continually occur. H. CLoriston. 
———_-@--—_.- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Port of London Offices. 


WRAY’S original design for the 
new head offices of the Port of 
London Authority was one of the 
six selected by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
to be carried out in de for the final compe- 
tition. We have already illustrated Mr. T. 
Edwin Coope successful design, and the 
designs of several of the other competitors. Our 


Port of London Offices: Block Plan. 


Competitive Design by Mr. Ernest W. Wray. 
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reproductions of the drawings of Mr. Wray are, 
therefore, of interest in comparison. In our 
review of the competition the following lines 
appeared :— 

“Mr. Ernest Wray has produced a scheme 
Ibased on a general acceptance of the present 
frontage to Trinity-square, but the offices, 
unlike the winning scheme, occupy a rectangular 
lock, leaving somewhat awkward sites for 
development, terminated at three points by 
acute angles. This, we should imagine,would, 
apart from any question of the merits of the 
plan itself, place it out of court. A vestibule 
to a Salle d’Attente, and this again to the 
hall, beyond which are placed the 
and Warehouse Offices and Port Rates 
Office, which occupy the back part of the block, 
and from which ace is obtained to the back 
entrance. The Chief Collector's and Deposit 
Offices are placed in front of the two depart 


ments referred to, and the Post and Tele- 
graphists’ Offices occupy the front of the 
building on either side of the entrance. The 


centr 


of each side of the block is marked by 
iary entrances and staircases. The upper 
well and simply laid out, and the 
f g of the various rooms is everywhere 
good and sufficient. Externally the building 
is treated quietly and simply, a low tower sur- 
mounting the principal staircase, and a colon- 
nade marking the front to Trinity-square. 
The design shows traces of Greek feeling, and 
is quiet and unostentatious.” 


Portland Council Offices. 

Tus desi by Messrs. Speir & Beavan, of 
Cardiff, y sful in the competition held 
in the early part of the year. . Needham 
Wilson, . 

The archi 
“ The site selected is situated in the New-road, 
joining the upper and lower portions of the 
island, and overlooking Lyme Bay and the 
Chesil Beach. The v sharp slope to the 
rear—practically 1 in and the immediate 
drop of the site from the roadway naturally sug- 
gest the treatment followed, viz., that of a long, 
narrow building, as being most adaptable to 
the circumstances. The rear elevation of the 
building is so conspicuously situated as to 
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demand treatment of equal importance to that 
of the road front. 

The principal entrance, which would, gener- 
ally speaking, be used for Council and Committee 
purp: centrally placed, and gives access 
to the main floor comprising the Council chamber, 
45 ft. 6 in. by 28 ft., and 19 ft. high to the centre 
of the curved ceiling, committee-room, and 
clerks’ offices, with a waiting-hall for deputations 
and the usual offices. The wall adjoining Ne 
road, being partly a retaining wall, is of 
additional thickness, and double windows are 
provided to the Council chamber f in 
deadening the noise of the heavy traction traffic 
from the quarries on the upper part of the 
island. Advantag taken of the thick wall 
to form recesses and seats in the waiting-hall. 

The entrance to the offices will be from the 
lower end of the building, and on a landing 
midway between the two floors. A very 
heavy retaining wall is provided flanking a 
corridor 7 ft. in width, from which all the offices 
other than the clerks’ department open directly. 
The sizes of the room allotted to the various 
officials were left in the architects’ hands. 

The buildings will be erected in Portland 
stone walling, 
rubble work with fair-fe 
cated. The turret will be of wood, le 
and serves to ventilate the Council chamber. 
Heating by low-pressure hot water, and venti- 
lation on the “ natural” system. 

The estimated cost of the building is approxi- 
mately 40,0001.” 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 9, 1862, 


Paris. 

On August 8 the inhabitants of Paris are 
promised the demolition of three theatres— 
the Cirque Impériale, the Folies-Dramatique, 
and La Gaieté. Shortly after, the houses 
expropriated for the completion of the 
Boulevard du Prince Eugéne will be cleared 
away. Another notice announces the fall of 
the Couvent des Barnabites, on the line of 
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the Boulevard de Sebastopol, opposite 
Palais de Justice. In the Avenue de §| 
Cloud demolitions are taking place, to! 
engage some of the fine hotels of the Ay) 
de l’Impératrice and circular street y/ 
surrounds the Place de l’Etolie. The B) 
vard du Roi de Rome, which was ea’ 
some ten or twelve metres below the surr(| 
ing surface, and terminated by a flig) 
thirty steps, is now in course of excay)) 
throughout its entire length. Hundr 
labourers are employed levelling and re 
ing the heavy escarpments of san 
gravel, the earth from which is carted |) 
the low ground of the Seine. 


4 


* The Folies ramatique and|| 
Gaieté, whose demolition is here alludil) 
are memorable for the original prodi) 
of “La Fille de Madam Angét”|§ 
“ Orphée aux Enfers ” respectively, an 
such light opera that took London by |f 
in the early seventies. ‘‘ La Fille de Mp 
Angot”’ was carried to the Philhar[ 
near the Angel, and Islington for |} 
months became nightly a part of the |) 
end. Offenbach was at one timd) 
director of the Gaieté. This theatrdi 
established in 1760, and was destroyed |\f 
in 1835, the new building which replajf 
having, in its turn, to give way t/# 
demands of the new Boulevard du 1) 
Hugéne, as stated. | 

The Cirque Impériale, now known iff 
Chatelet, possessed the interest of lg 
been opened, in 1780, by “un ¢i 


anglais” named Astley, who ran a |f 
programme, including “un _ spectac|@ 


voltigues,’ by which we understand |@ 
rope dancing. Astley’s Theatre, i@ 
Westminster Bridge-road—now, too, alg) 
of the past—and the tragedy of “ Mazi!” 
which drew crowded houses during ijt 
days, will be within the recollection of ¥ 
of our readers.—Ep. 


Ground Floor Plan. 


Port of London Offices: Competitive Design by Mr. Ernest W. Wray. 


First Floor Plan. 
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ONTHLY REVIEW - of: CONSTRUCTION. 
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View Looking West. 
Fig. 1. Royal Insurance Building, Lombard-street. 


Me . Gordon & Gunton, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


View Looking East. 


JYAL INSURANCE OFFICE BUILDING, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


| new building constructed as the 
padquarters of the Royal Insurance 
pmpany, Ltd., from the designs of 
ordon & Gunton, the archi is 
jpn the south side of Lombard-str 
'lement’s-lane and Nicholas-lane. The 
nt has a length of 94 ft., in addition 
‘gles, 15 ft. and 8 ft. long respectively ; 
sent’s-lane frontage is 97 ft. long, and 
Nicholas-lane 33 ft. long. Thus the 
length of the frontage is 247 ft. 
je is of L shape, and behind it is that 
by the National Bank of Scotland. 
p the narrowness of the street it is 
je to take photographs showing the 
jthe main front in a satisfactory manner, 
two views reproduced above give a 
3 alidea of the building and its effective 
in the architectural perspective of 


f. 
readers will see for themselves (Fig. 1), 


ling has been designed in the Italie 
e, the composition 
y strength and dignity, and bearing 
8 of French influence in part of the 


| 
|the level of the first-floor window-sills 
ee faced with grey Aberdeen granite, 

by Messrs. J. Fyfe, Ltd., of Aberdeen, 
\ve the same level with Portland stone. 
| the domed turrets at the ends of the 


Lombard-street fagade the masonry is sur- 
mounted by a mansard roof covered with 
Westmorland green slate, this roof being 


continued along the ends of the building in 
Clement’s-lane and Nicholas-lane. 

The whole of the carving was executed 
by Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Son, of Camberwell. 

The construction embodies the steel-frame 
principle recently sanctioned in economical 
forms by the 1909 amendment of the London 
Building Acts. The steel frame is of British 
steel throughout, and was erected by the 
on Construction Company, Ltd., of London. 
i d with concrete and clothed with 
work and masonry, but the entire weight 
of these materials and all other dead and live 
loads are carried by the steel skeleton, which 
includes some 800 tons of steei, and was erected 


in six months. 

One important result attending the adoption 
of this system has been considerable increase of 
floor areas and interior space generally, as 
compared with those that would have been 
permitted in the unregenerate days of the 
London Building Acts. 

The architects have also made use of rein- 
forced concrete, as designed by the Considére 
Construction Company, Ltd., of stminster, 
in the form of retaining walls and floors. 

To illustrate the subjoined notes we reproduce, 
in Figs. 2 and 3, two of the architects’ drawings, 


one being a plan of the ground floor and the 
other including three sections of the building. 

It will be noticed that the premises comprise 
seven stories in all with a mezzanine floor 
between ground floor and the first floor. The 
buildir 73 ft. high above street level, and 
96 ft. high from foundation level, measurement 
being taken in each case to the top of the flat 
roof, 

The sub-basement and basement stories 
are bounded on the three streets mentioned by 
retaining walls constructed under the kerb 
line of the roadways so as to permit the ground 
beneath the footpaths to be excavated, and 
thereby to increase the accommodation in the 
two lower stories of the building. 

The retaining walls are about 23 ft. high by 


ead of 


along the whole front of the building. 
trip applies to the two stories mentioned 
resents the additional area of nearly 
2,470 sq. ft. which is worth a great deal of 
money at the high price of land in the City. 
In order to provide support for the exterior 
lines of steel stanchions carrying the front walls 
of the building and a large proportion of the 
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Fig. 2, Royal Insurance Building: Ground Floor Plan. { 

floor loe > of the retaining wall was of the retaining wall, and shows the arrange- an arrangement which obviated [it 
constructed to < a girder foundation, as ment of the steelwork in the two basement ; the masonry down to thei 
illustrated on pag: 0 of our issue for June 9, stories. The stanchions have heavy brackets vith conseque valuable sp}! 
1911. riveted to them below ground-floor level for of these brackets are given in Figsifl 
Lhe section there given includes a proiile supporting the granite piers in the front walls, Reinforced concrete was also em/il 


Fig. 3. Royal Insurance Building: Longitudinal and Cross Sections. 
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for all the interior 

|, thereby ving a considerable 
bf excavation and materials, as the 
J concrete footings are far | 
jhgs of plain concrete or steel gri 
in concrete. 
e retaining walls, as well as the walls 
jth side of the building, were lined 
kel asphalt by the Limmer Asphalte 
ympany, Ltd., of Westminster, with 
| that the lower portion of the 
Jaay be compared to a large water- 
joartment, or tank, affording perfect 
Joainst the penetration of moisture, 
asement and the basement floors 
larly treated. 
|-basement affords ample space salong 
jwd-street side for the storage of books 
ls, In the book store a reinforced 
jstrong-room has been constructed, 
compartments, each 10 ft. 6 in. by 
|a hoist is provided placing the book 
bmmunication with the offices on the 
or. The store is also accessible by 
) staircase leading down from the 
jt should be noted that this store is 
y isolated from the remainder of the 
hent by a fire-resisting wall. 
adjoining part of the same story are 
| part of the passenger lift walls, the 
t of the main staircase, and a room 
ie head of an artesian well, sunk by 
lfred Williams & Co., of Bow. 
ell is furnished with an automatic 
nd will enable the company to 

considerable annual saving by 
the ex! ve rates charged to com- 
‘ad professional firms in London owing 
rational method imposed upon the 
tan Water Board by legislation. 
pll is 450 ft. deep, and the water is 
inte tanks on the roof having a storage 
lof 15,000 gallo: : 
jend of the sub-basement in Clement’ 
jsituated the boiler-house, engineers’- 
jotor-room for two passenger lifts, 


om yacuum, cleaner plant, supplied 
(ritish Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., 


At the Nicholas- 
fl is the Board-room of M 
ts & Co., bankers, with lavator for 
‘tors and staff. The middle part is 
) to storage purposes, and at the 
Jane corner further lavatory accommo- 
| provided for clerks, with an adjoining 
upied by six ranges of lockers. 

jmainder of this story along Clement’s- 
peupied by a station tore, copying- 
saners’-room, porters’ lavatory, and a 
jroted to ventilation apparatr 
jme now to the ground floor, entered 
le street by a boldly proportioned 
| This entrance opens upon the 
plustrated in Fig. 6, showing the 
Lack and the gallery at mezzanine 
terior of the lobby is in marble executed 
's. Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster 
vad, ‘The pilasters are in Greek 
, the caps and bases in bronze, the 
ag and architraves to the doors in choice 
z0, the cornices and the dome in 
uary, the archivolts in choice Pavonazzo, 
soffits in the same material with Zud 
| panels. The paying is in black and 
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Fig. 5. Royal Insurance Building : 


white marble laid to the geometrical pattern of 
which part may be seen in Fig. 6. 

The main rease is lined throughout with 
second statuary marble by the firm mentioned, 
the ornamental iron double lift fronts and the 
main staircase lift well enclosure with moulded 
bronze handrailing, having been executed by 
M . W. T. Allen & Co., of Queen Victoria- 
street. 

At the right hand of the entrance lobby are 
private offices for the dire g 
clerks, a handsome private staircase (see 
AA, Fig. 3) leading from the clerks’ office to 
the mezzanine floor. The ornamental iron 
palustrading with moulded bronze handrails 
for this staircase were executed by Mes 
W. T. Allen & Co. 

Turning to the left from the entrance lobby 
the general public office is entered, this being a 
spacious hall lined with marble and admirably 
lighted by bron ramed windows of excep- 
tional size (Fig. 7). ‘The walls have a dado of 
genuine Verde Antico marble, from the ancient 
quar of Thessaly, with a plinth of black and 
white marble, and the lining above the dado 
is of second statuary, with panels of choice 
Pavonazzo marble. The space for use by the 
public between the counters is paved in black. 
and white marble. This marble work was 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 

Fie. 7 also illustrates the decorative treat- 
ment of the panelled ceiling, the ornamental 
plaster work here and elsewhere in the building 
havine been done by the Bromsgrove Guild. 

At the far end of the office th are two 
passenger lifts for the use of the stafi, a goods 
hoist, and a staircase providing communication 
sn all floors from the sub-basement to 
the mezzanine, and finishing with a fire-escape 
flicht to a flat roof at first-floor level. 

The ornamental iron lift fronts and stair 
balustrading were supplied by Me Winks 
Allen & Co., and all the lifts and hois 
building were furnished by Messrs. R. 
& Co., Ltd. The four passenger s 
operated by electric motors, and are fitted 
with the usual safety appliances and car 
control. Each car holds seven pe ‘ 
is arranged to travel at the rate of 220 ft. per 
minute. The total travel is 85 ft. The goods 
hoists are of the direct-acting hydraulic type, 
capable of dealing with loads up to 10 ewt., one 
travelling from sub-basement to street level and 
the other from sub-basement to ground floor. 


Fig. 4. Royal Insurance Building: Detail of Bracket under Pier. 


Detail of Stanchion in Party Wall. 


The purpo 
devoted may 
folloy 

Mezzanine Floor.—Secretarial department, 
including a suite of five offices, with inquiry and 
waiting rooms and an adjoining board-room. 
These are at the Clement’s-lane end of the 
building. At the Nicholas-lane end other 
offices are provided above the managerial 
department. % 

First Floor.—Sub-divided and arranged for 
use as offices according to requirements. 

Second Floor.—Accident and fidelity guarantee 
offices at Clement’s-lane end; general and 
private offices at Nicholas-lane end. 

Third Floor.—Commencing at the Clement’s- 
lane end, offic are provided for inspector: 
profits department, country agents and country 
branches department, loss department, accounts 
and renewals department ication depart- 
ment, medical officers’ room, general and private 
offices. 

Fourth Floor.—On this floor are dining-rooms 
for clerks, secret: and heads of departments, 
a well-appointed kitchen department, livin: 
rooms and domestic offices for the caretal 
and extensive ranges of lavatories for all 
of the office sta 

Roof.—On_ this 
motor-houses for 1 


s to which the upper floors are 
be briefly summarised as 


des 


are six water tanks, two 
s, outlets for various 
ventilation shafts, and two escape stairs to the 
roofs of adjoining buildings. 

In designing the upper portion of the building 
the architects made every effort to secure the 
maximum amount of floor area on every story, 
and to provide for the admission of daylight in 
the most effective manner possible. 

The first of these objec attained in part 

by the reduced wall thickness permitted by 
adoption of the steel frame type of construction 
and in part by other means. For example, 
the building is carried up sheer from the 
pavement, without plinth or set-backs, as in the 
old building, the outside face of the wall at 
third-floor level being linable with that at the 
ground floor, The steel stanchions were 
specially designed so that they should not 
cause proje ns beyond the face of the walls, 
and those coming against party walls are of 
special ape, so as to permit them to be 
completely embedded. 
7; windows have been constructed wherever 
sle on the upper floors, and the chamfered 
; at Clement’s-lane and Nicholas-lane 
serve a useful purpose in admitting light from 
the east and west, particularly from the latter 
direction. 

Licht is admitted at the back of the building 
by ordinary windows where po ble, and also 
by domes, lean-to roofing, and roof lante 
Two barrel-shaped dome lights, with bar 
ends, a lar lean-to roof light, and seven roof 
lanterns wer ed by the British Challenge 
Gl: Company, Ltd. In the domes the 
gla is stained Decouv in the lean-to 
wired polished plate has been used, and in the 
roof lanterns the patent glazing of the firm 
with lead-covered steel bars was adopted. 
Leaded ig of distinctive design for some 
windows was executed by 
3 & Co., of Willesden Junction, 
the large many of the windows having 
necessitated special treatment, provided for 
by the patented tem of strengthened 
leaded glazing, which is a speciality of this 
firm. 

The floors used throughout the building are 
of reinforced concrete filled in between rowsyof 
hollow tiles, and were specially designed by 
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Fig. 6. Royal Insurance Building, Lombard-street: Entrance Hall. 


the Considére Construction Company, 
the total finished thickness. being 


Ltd., 
only 94 


in. 


There are no intermediate supports to the 


main floors, the spans being independent of 
columns and carried by heavy lers from 
wall to wall. These girders ay 40. ft. 
long between supports, and are of considerable 


8 those in the.mezzanine floor we hing 
16 tons each. 
The floor 


rders were kept as shallow ag 


possible, one twenty-fourth of the Span repre- 
senting the depth in all ca 
We are informed that before the Considére 


type of floor was adopted two: 15-ft, Spans 
continuous over a central Support were made 
and tested in the presence of Mr. H. Perey 
Gordon, of Mes Gordon & Gunton, the 


Messrs, Gordon & Gunton, FF.R.I.B.A,, Architects. 


building 
It is stated that even when loaded to destruction 


no cracks were developed over the joists which 
formed the centre support between the two 
a fact pointing to the suitability of the 


r for 


ranolithic, terr 
ot in places whe 
other special floor_surfac 
are coyered, to 
|. yds., by Duffy’ 


covering. 
marble paving and 
have been laid, the 
the extent of some 
patent “* Immovable 
in pitch-pine, laid 


1,000 sq. ) 
Acme” woodblock flooring 
by the Acme Flooring and Paving Company 
(1904), Ltd. 

Tn addition to the work previously mentioned, 


the Limmer Asphalte Paying Company covered 
the whole of the roof and the domes under the 
stonework with their § 1 asphalt, # in. 
thick in two coats, the in all being one 
acre approximately. 


Among firms by wl) bi 
materials > supplied are the ffi 
Brick Company (glazed bricks), Me Dis 


& Co., Ltd. (tiles 
Tron Company (London), Ltd. (fi 

The building is heated througl 
of a low-pressure hot-water 
accelerated circulation. The boil 


and terrazzo), aj 


sectional type in duplicate, andjeh 


radiators are provided with fresl 
the back for ventilation. 

The ground-floor basement and 
stories are ventilated 


combined plenum and exhaust s 
air is drawn in from the roof o} 


inl 
| 


mechani} 


shafts by the aid of electric fans efisch 


above the roof, 
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ating and ventilation systems were 
Messrs. Strode & Co., Ltd. 
le of the drainage, plumbing, sanitary 
water services, special fittings for 
hl officers, and a special automatic 
sre provided and 


oT. 

tric light installation was executed 

E of Birmingham, in 
Siemens Brothers & Co., 

Syiring is on the stannos system, and 
for the greater part is reflected from 

@ so as to obviate the use of desx 


hitects for the new building were 
Srdon & Gunton, FF.R.I.B.A., with 
WA. Lester Taylor, of Liverpool, and 
M.L.E.E., were associated 
jjng engineer: Ir. S. C. Gordon, of 
ths the quantity surveyor, and Mr. G. 
Hited as clerk of wo The building 
A were Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons 
Sons, Ltd. 


ITORIC LONDON HOUSE 
ID BY THE GROUTING 
[4INE. 


Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, 
best remaining examples of an early 
entury Londonstreet house, and well 
Jits fine ironwork, as well as for its 
tioned brick front, original 
(ind finely modelled plaster ceili 
narrow escape from destruction. 
iw years p: it has been used 
Jne in connexion with the adjoining 
Hhospital. Recently the brickwork 
h pronounced signs of decay that a 
i Structure Notice was served, the 
and furniture removed, and demo- 
Deing considered when Mr. (now Sir) 
)x expressed an opinion that the 
buld be saved by the use of the 
achine, which has done such good 
inchester Cathedral. 
equested to make the attempt, and 
now in progr 
work of the house is of the inferior 
in usual in houses of the same 
» neighbourhood, but the facts that 
are relatively thin and that they 
good deal of timber in the form of 
}story-posts, bond timber: 
blocks render the case one in whic 
ely successful result is less easy 
ent than in heavy walls of such 
: as is found in medieval churches. 
sary to a good result to first pump 
ligh the interstices, partly to wash out 
chiefly to soak the bricks or stone 
cement may properly adhere. In 
the present this may not be good for 
led wood, which, however, can now 
ly and replaced by brick in cement; 
je other hand the brickwork—a few 
) badly cracked and crumbled—is 
>it has been grouted, hard and solid. 
mee between the treated and un- 
alls can be felt and heard on 
em with a hammer. The experiment 
ell and is interesting as being, we 
P first instance of the application of 
sto adwelling-house. ‘The notice for 
has been cancelled. 


_ SANATORIUM 
MMODATION, SURREY. 


mey County Council at their last 
jnsidered a Report on the treatment of 
‘sunder the provisions of the National 
Act, and they decided to author 
Health and Housing Committee to 
p to 5,000/. during the next three 
a the provision, equipment, and 
four chief d ies and a county 
deal laboratory, and also the hiring 
/ sanatorium and hospital accommo- 
ding permanent arrangements. In 
jtline the scheme which was adopted 
Puncil contemplates the provision of 
(| accommodation, and the establish- 
aberculosis dispen in convenient 
vith sub-dispensaries serving the 
districts attached to each centre. 
itd to the cost of the scheme, the 
litlay on the adaptation and the 
pt houses and provision and apparatus 
lar chief dispensaries is estimated at 
OF sixteen sub-dispensaries 8002. Ib 
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ablish a laboratory, but this 
matter is to remain in abeyance for a time. 
Omitting the cost of this, Dr. Jones summarises 
the capital outlay for the whole scheme as 
26,6007, and the annual cost as 22,6807. A 
contract was sealed with Praed Road Construc- 
tion Syndicate, at 2,010/., for laying 1,197 yds. 
of main'road at Ham with Mexphalt asphalt. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


M. Caminur Marianon describes 

Destruction in the Compt s Rendus of 1912 

of Certain the spontaneous and pro- 

Lead Objects. gressive destruction of certain 

Objects made of lead. For 
example, ancient lead objects preserved in 
museums often gradually crumble to a fine 
powder consisting essentially of the carbonate 
of lead. It has been found that when such 
destruction has taken place, chlorides are also 
present in the powder. Experiments with lead 
which had been immersed in a 30 per cent. 
solution of sea salt, and then dried so that 
crystals of salt clung to it, proved that pro- 
gressive destruction took place over a period of 
three years of testing. A blank experiment 
with lead which had not been dipped into such 
a solution showed no destruction over the same 
period of time. The author offers the following 
series of actions as the most likely explanation 
of the destruction referred to, and the results of 
his experiments. The lead under the combined 
action of the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the 
air, in the presence of common salt, produces 
sodium carbonate and lead chloride; these 
last two interacting to produce lead carbonate 
and reproducing the common salt. 

In such a course a little of the extraneous 
ingredient, common salt, may have a prolonged 
effect, a result not without analogy in other 
chemical interactions. Inasmuch as sea-spray 
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carried in the air for long distances from the 
hore, having been detected by the usual 
tests for common salt, this is a factor that may 
often have to be reckoned with in the durability 
of lead-covered. roofs. 

Coating lead objects which are in the process 
of destruction with a collodion varnish retar 
but does not do away with, the destructive 
process; and even washing them with boiling 
water until the wash-water does not give the 
test: for chlorides is of no effect. 


We are informed that the 
Messrs. Clay whole of the electro-copper 


Premises. some uare 
feet, was 

supplied by Me J Brothers & 
Eckstein, Ltd. (See the Builder, Tuly 26, 1912.) 


The glazing in question, termed ‘ Copper- 
lite’ by the patentees, was tested in February 
last by the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
the object of the first test having been to record 
the effect of a fire of 60 minutes’ duration on 
three windows, the temperature to reach 
1,500 deg. but not to exceed 1,650 ¢ Fahr., 
followed by the application of water fortwo 
minutes on the fire side of the windo = 

Although the ¢ was cracked, it remained 
in position, and the glazing proved its efficacy 
as tempor protection by preventing the 
of fire from one side to the other, and 
the windows also proved capable {of 
intercepting water, 

A second test of three similar windows was 
undertaken to record the effect of a fire Yof 
ninety minutes’ duration, the temperature” to 
reach 1,500 deg. but not to exceed 1,800 deg. 
Fahr., followed by the application of water for 
two minutes on the fire side. This test was 
equally satisfactory, and the windows were 
classified as affording partial protection. — 
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Fig. 7. Royal Insurance Building: Main 


Office, showing part of Mezzanine Floor. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

SUMMER MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM. 


HE half-yearly general meeting of this 
| Federation was held on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday of last week at 
Nottingham. On Tuesday afternoon the Execu- 
tive Council met in private, and in the evening 
there was a dinner at the Victoria Station Hotel. 
The general meeting was held on Wednesday at 
the Exchange Hall, and in the afternoon the 
delegates and their wives paid a visit to 
Nottingahm Castle at the invitation of Sheriff 
Pycroft, while on Thursday there was a picnic 
to Sherwood Forest, lunch and tea being taken 
en route. 

Mr. James Wright, the President, was in 
the chair at the general meeting, at which there 
was a good attendance of delegates, the follow- 
ing representatives being present from South 
Africa :—Mr. P. Prentice (President), Mr. J. T. 


Brown (Secretary), and M Douglas, 
Evans, Kelly, Wilkinson, Matthew, and 
Alderson. 


At the opening of the proceedings, Sheriff 
John Pycroft, in the unavoidable absence of 
the Mayor, Councillor Edwin Mellor, extended a 
civic welcome to the delegates to Nottingham. 
In the course of his remarks he said the 
Federation was one of the most important 
bodies in the kingdom, as it embraced in its 
ranks not only builders, but plumbers, stone- 
masons, and other allied trades. To a certain 
extent he considered that combination was good 
both for employers and employees, especially 
if conducted in a reasonable and_straight- 
forward way. He was sure they all deeply 
deplored the labour unrest that existed, and 
they all hoped the time was not far distant 
when things would settle down. He believed 
that employers generally were quite willing to 
give their employees a living wage, but the 
great difficulty was to say what was a fair 
minimum. He heartily welcomed the Federa- 
tion to Nottingham, and trusted the delegates 
would derive pleasure as well as profit from 
their visit. 

Councillor E. A. Atkey also addre: 
words of welcome. 

The President, having suitably acknow- 
ledged the kind words of Sheriff Pycroft, said 
it was his pleasure to extend a hearty welcome 
to their friends from South Africa. He 
believed he was correct in saying that the 
South African Building Trades Federation had 
y been formed about seven years, and that 
was the fifth occasion upon which they had sent 
representatives to their summer meeting. It 

yas a great pleasure to know that the builders 
in South Africa had formed a united Federation, 
based mainly on the principles of the National 
Federation. ‘ 

Mr. J. Prentice said that as President of the 
South African Federation he could assure them 
that they took it as a very high compliment 
to the builders of that colony that the English 
Federation should welcome them in the fashion 
they had. He regarded it as a great privilege 
to be among such a body of business men, and 
he was sure he and his colleagues would learn 
much which they could take back with them. 
Those living in England did not recognise the 
great changes that were taking place in the old 
country in the same way as did they who 
only visited here occasionally. Coming to this 
country after an absence of something like 
twenty years, he could see the great and 
drastic changes that were taking place. He was 
not going to say whether all those changes were 
for the better or not, but he thought they would 
all agree that there was too much aggressive 
legislation, which interfered with the freedom 
of employer and employee. A progressive 
sentiment prevailed at that gathering, and he 
was glad to say the same spirit was abroad in 
South Africa. In that country they had got 
the cream of the trade in their organisation, 
and he had no doubt that was the case in this 
country with the National Federation. 

Mr. Douglas thanked the Conference for 
the welcome afforded to himself and_ his 


ed a few 


PreE-BSUTL DER. 


colleagues from South Africa, and said they 
would go back helped in their work of trade 
organisation, They had an annual Congress of 
members of the building trades in that colony, 
and they had been successful in securing many 
benefits to the trade in general. 

Mr. J. T. Brown also briefly thanked the 
Conference for its words of welcome. 

Mr. A. G. White (Secretary) then read the 
sixty-sixth half-yearly report. This stated that 
two meetings of the National Board of Concilia- 
tion had been held since the last report. The 
chief matters decided were: An appeal from 
Leeds, which resulted in favour of the 
employers; an appeal from Birmingham 
as to the interpretation of the rule relating 
to demolition work, when it was decided that 
such work was builders’ labourers’ work down to 
floor level, but not the removal of material 
or excavation. Two meetings had been held 
of the National Joint Committee of Appeal 
under their agreement with the Pas 


+3 
in the matter of an appeal from Birmingham an 
advance was granted the plasterers to 104d. 
per hour, and the rules settled except as to the 
overtime rule, which was referred back for 
further consideration locally; the parti 
however, failed to agree, and the matter was 
eventually settled by the National Joint 
Committee. In an appeal from York on the 
walking time rule a decision was given that the 
rule must remain unaltered until fresh notice. 
A meeting of the National Demarcation Com- 
mittee was also held, and deal with an appeal 
from Manchest The case was a difficult one 
on account of the sharp conflict between the 
interests involved. Eventually a unanimous 
decision was a‘ d ati by which the floating 
of any work which may have to receive a 
finishing substance (except asphalt) was 
agreed to be plaster work, all granolithic 
work to be done optionally by plasterers or 
concretors, all vertical or soffit work to be done 
by plaster finished for paving blocks 
in engineering works, etce., to be concretors’ 
work. The Midland Centre Board heard two 
cases, one went to the National for final settle- 
ment, the other granted an advance of wages 
to the carpenters and joiners at Sutton Coldfield 
(9d. to 94d.). Some trouble had been experi- 
enced at Bristol, where the plasterers struck 
on the question of wages, having refused the 
offer of a halfpenny. The employers stood firm, 
and eventually the men agreed to accept the 
offer, it being understood that they were 
to be allowed to raise the question of a further 
advance later on. From reports received it was 
apparent that a general rise of wages of about a 
halfpenny per hour was in progr In some 
few cases 1d. had been conceded, and in others 
only a 4d. The National Insurance Act con- 
tinued to demand a great deal of time and 
attention from the Federation. The regu- 
lations issued for the carrying out of the 
detailed administration had been carefully 
examined, and where deemed likely to prove 
irksome to their members amendments had 
been secured. Especial attention had to be 
given to the question of responsibility for the 
contributions of sub-contractors. There was an 
inclination to place this responsibility upon 
the sole contractors, but eventually it had been 
arranged that unless the sole contractor was 
entitled to the exclusive services of the sub- 
contractor’s men the latter remained responsible 
for the contributions of his men. The 
numerous applications to the umpire for 
decisions as to whether certain classes of men 
were of a class in respect of which contributions 
should be paid had needed constant supervision, 
much correspondence, and numerous attendances 
before the umpire in order to prevent the exclu- 
sion of classes of men in the service of firms or 
public bodies not engaged in the building trade, 
but engaged, all the same, on work commonly 
carried on by building trade firms, Tt was 
obvious that unless the workmen employed 
by such private firms or public authorities 
were brought under the Act a most unfair 
kind of competition would arise, to the detri- 
ment of the building trade, and the efforts of 
the representatives of the Federation had been 
fairly successful in averting this. There were, 
however, still many decisions to be given, and 
continued vigilance would be necessary. 

The President, in proposing the adoption of 
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the report, said he thought they|j 
with him that it covered a great jy 
and he could assure them that thi 
President tended to becorhe veryjg 
exacting, and took up a great [fj 
Since they did him the honour ol|¥ 
to that office he had attended bjy 
and forty meetings of various k 
two of which were held in Lon¢|/ 
also attended the annual dinners ajy 
Sheftield, Bristol, Bath, Leiceste)y 
Eaton, and wherever he had beso 
warmly received, and the utmos{q 
been shown towards the Federatic 
was at the Town Planning and f 


ference he made a remark to the 
did not think they were giving subg 
tion to the difficulty that existed 
the housing of the poorest weg 
large centres, and he 
ment should be approached ix 
municipalities might be subsidisec 
pose of providing cheaper dwell 
lower-paid workers. He had a 
criticism at the council meeting ¥y 
day regarding that suggestiorpor 
Smethurst, who was a member {th 
ference. He had also attended jp 
the Mansion House on_profit-sha} i 
partnership, at which Earl Grey) 
address, and he was bound to (ii 
i sion he gathered was thatpe 
at opening for the adoption of ijp 
His Lordship pointed out that theles 
positively be made to pay becaus/ite 
told by large employers of laboulat 
quite possible for many ‘worker 
20 per cent. more work than they 
injury to themselyes. It was [ib) 
great importance, and one whic 
the Federation might give a littleinl 
and, if thought desirable, a comm\in 
appointed to make inquiries ape) 
another meeting. The report calat 
to the great demands that had belt 
the officials of the Federation by iit 
Act, and they had offered strenudp} 
to the exemption from the unem pi) 
of the Act of men in the servidid: 
public bodies who, although not eit 
building trade, were engaged oj 
monly carried on by building tra/iii 
was sorry to say that according jhe 
of Trade figures there did not sexi 
prospect of improvement in the Hi 
With regard to the gener: 
among the labouring clas 
for one moment that the workers 4 
were seething with discontent, andi 
on the eve of a great industiipl 
He had too much _ respect for ¢i00 
confidence in the British workn}0 
such a statement. There was rpill 
the price of food had risen consicHly 
the last few years, but it was also} Hi 
had been from a state of abjal 
and if they would go back aba ( 
tion they would find that foo jaf 
cheaper to-day than they were iy” 
thirty years ago. Turning to arp ® 
they often heard great complaints 
tects for including an increasingly 
of prime-cost items in their ed 
that he only wished to say that} 
Federation would be able in th 
to do something to remedy th) is 
opinion was that the remedy wiPy 
in their own hands, and that the lay 
the practice was to put plenty of 70" 
them charge the architects 10 | 
everything they included in #]/00® 
and if that did not reduce it lem’ 
15 per cent. One of their Jibres 
had said that they would find it vjMeW 
get all builders to do it. He} ¥ 
quite agreed that it would be diff), 2Y 
Federation had overcome grea) Ht 
than that, and if they would o1 
he was sure they could get over} 
that kind. Another question w/#¥ 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, ai@” 
ing burden it was casting upoil? 
trade. He had not got definite |P»> 
was sure he was well within the |* 
said that the premiums for 
doubled within the last few yd 


al quespol 
s he dipiet 


He believed he was correct in 
“for every 1007. they paid in com- 
jney had to pay about 502. in ex- 
») although the Act was good in 
sought to be possible to administer 
h cheaper. 
rs seconded the motion. 

Easton said he hoped that by 
e Report the meeting would not be 
sidorsing the sentiments which the 
Yad expressed regarding subsidising 
es for housing purpos He (the 
not believe in that policy, for the 
mn that in his experience he had 
it to be a benefit to anyone. It 
jight in theory, but when it came to 
‘ice they found that a municipality, 
jjough a committee who were mostly 
jists, could not build any cheaper 
2 enterprise. 
ident said he hoped he did not 
| idea that he was in favour of 
Wirading. All he wanted to convey 
4 thought it would be well if either 
H ality or anybody else could borrow 
Japly for the specific purpose of 
;Jellings for the very poor. 
aethurst said that those who advo- 
inciple enunciated by the President 
jit was a perversion of proper eco- 
Wy, but they felt that the method in 
yy of the people of the country were 
w/a menace to those who were better 
we (Mr. Smethurst) had a scheme 
Hood builders should be able to get 
aud cheap land for the purpose. 
Whittall (Birmingham) said that the 
ty one had to contend with in this 
municipal housing was the selection 
ints. It was very nice to say that 
ijl to provide for the housing of the 
he poor, but the plain fact was that 
lity would have that class of persons 
buses, for the very good reason that 
get no rents from them. The class 
ey got was those who were paid very 
wand by providing cheap dwellings 
ijic expense they were simply subsi- 
Wied employees. Their experience 
jam was that wages followed house 
house rent went up so would wages. 
get real social improvement was 
yorker to be paid a reasonable and 


it Hope (Sunderland) referred to the 
was being done by the Boards of 
, Which he said had not escaped the 
Wie envy of the Government. Their 
jaks were due to those gentlemen 
pd so much of their time to that 


offat (Birmingham), referring to the 
Compensation Act, said that one of 
es of the insurance companies was 
yas no maximum limit for anything 
al accident. 
Yoods (Bolton) said he hoped that 
WS of the President with regard 
jinrest Would not blind them to the 
ithere was a very big movement 
n the building trade amongst the 
jons to form one combined federation, 
ry could attack in one large body 
detail. They in Lancashire and 
d seen that coming for many years, 
ere only surprised it had not come 
His purpose in rising was to 
the National Federation should try 
Various associations to use that 
nent to get all members of the trade 
would like to see London and the 
i sub-contractors and members of 
fmades into their organisation. 
jsident said he agreed with Mr. 
t the fact that the workmen in the 
ade Were seeking to combine in 
ion should act as an incentive to all 
ders to join their local association. 
jort was adopted. 


port will be concluded next week.) 


| MUSIC HALL, GUILDFORD. 

Sposed to erect a hippodrome, to 
vommodation for 1,500 people. Mr. 
Y, of 4, Holles-strect, Cavendish- 
a8 been appointed architect for 


THE, BULLDER:i 


HOUSING IN. RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


In the House of Commons, on July 30, Mr 
Charles Bathurst asked the Prime Minister 
whether Lord Strachie gave utterance to the 
views of the Government when he recently 
stated at the annual meeting of the Rural 
District Councils’ Association that the Hous- 
ing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, did not 
meet the wants of purely agricultural districts, 
and that it was desirable to apply the principles 
of the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 190 
England, in order to accelerate the prov 
by such Councils of additional cottage accom- 
modation for agricultural labourers; and, if 
so, whether, in view of the urgency of the 
matter, it is proposed to introduce this session 
legislation of the character indicated? Myr. 
Asquith, in reply, said that Lord Strachie was 
expressing his own views in the matter. The 
Government do not propose to introduce this 
session legislation of the kind suggested. 

On the same day Mr. Charles Bathurst again 
asked whether attention had been called to the 
annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health 
for the Market Bosworth Rural District 
Council; whether, according to such Report, 
out of 558 dwelling-houses inspected in that 
area in 1911, defects were found in 355, and 
five closing orders were made, ten dwelling- 
houses closed, and three demolished, whilst 
the excess in the number of births over deaths 
was 373; and what action, in view of these 
facts and the decision of the Rural District 
Council in question not to take action in 
supplying the housing deficiency in their area, 
was intended to be taken? Mr. Burns, reply- 
ing, said that his attention had been called to 
the Report mentioned, and he was in com- 
munication with the District Council on the 
subject. Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck 
asked what action is being taken by the Rural 
District Council of Bridlington to provide 
accommodation in their district under the pro- 
visions of the Housing Acts, in view of the 
fact that the Sanitary Inspector reports that 
eighty-six cottages are too antiquated and worn 
out to be serviceable, whilst he reports that 
thirty-five further dwellings are such as cannot, 
without danger, be occupied any longer, and 
they should be properly yacated before 
another winter season; and whether, under 
these circumstances, the President will inquire 
into the case, and take action if the Rural 
District Council has not yet taken steps to 


remedy the deficiency? Mr. Burns: In con- 
nexion with the previous reports of the 
Medical Officer of the district, I addressed 


communications to the Rural District Cou 
as to the need for the provision of hous 
under Part IIT. of the Housing of the Working 
Class Act, 1890. The further consideration of 
the question was reserved pending a survey 
of the district by the local Sanitary Inspector. 
That sur has recently been completed, 
and the report of the inspector from which 


the figures mentioned in the question aro 
taken is under the consideration of the 
Council. A copy of the report was sent to me 


a few days ago, and the matter is engaging 
the further attention of my housing depart- 
ment, 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PENGE. 

This church is being erected at a cost of 
about 9,0002. by Messrs. Jones & Andrews, 
contractors, of Beckenham. The building will 
have accommodation for 600 people, and the 
nave will be 80 ft. long. The architect is 
Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A., of London. 


CHURCH EXTENSION, HALE. 

Messrs. Martin Stone & Sons, of Altrincham, 
are the contractors for the extensions which 
are being carried out to the Congregational 
church in Ashley-road. The estimated cost of 
the work is 9,0007., and the architects are 
Messrs. France & Laycock, of Manchester. 


MEMORIAL CROSS, WINTERBOURNE. 

A memorial cross has been erected at the 
parish church of All Saints, Winterbourne 
Down, at an estimated cost of 1507. The cross 
is composed of blue pennant stone and is 
13 ft. high. The work wa cuted by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 


WATERWORKS, LOCH BRADAN. 

The new waterwo: which have been con- 
structed at Loch Bradan for the supply of 
water to Troon, Prestwich, and the surround- 
ing district were built from plans prepared by 
Mr, John Eaglesham, C.E., engineer, of Ayr, 
and the contractors were :—Constructing dam 
and laying first section of conduit, Messrs. 
Neil MacLeod & Sons, Edinburgh; providing 
and laying cast-iron piping of second, third, 
and fourth sections, Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & 


Co, 
Mes 
valy 


at 90,0002. 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, 

Bangor Guardians have decided to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Thornton & Sons, of Liverpool, 
for the erection of their new infirmary, the 
amount of the tender being 17,5897. The build- 
ing will provide accommodation for 114 beds, 
and the architect for the work is Mr. F. Bellis, 
of Bangor. 

POLICE-STATION, READING. 

Mr, Slingsby Stallwood, F.S.A., is the archi- 
tect for this new building which was opened 
on Thursday last week. The contractors for 
the work are:—For the building work, Mr. 
McCarthy EH. Fitt; hot-water work, Mr. 
James T. Spencer; electric lighting, Messrs. 
Baughan & Co. Mr. James Tegg was clerk 
of the works. 


BANGOR. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS, THETFORD. 
The Thetford Town Council are about to 
erect fifty cottages in Bury-road from plans 


prepared by Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, 
A.R.IB.A., architect, of Norwich. The 


builder is Mr. E. Clark, of Melton Mowbray. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON, 

Seven houses, near Headstone-lane Station, 
Hatch End, Hendon, N.W.; Mr. Edward 
Mackie, estate agent, L. and N.W. Railway 
Company, Huston Station, Drummond-street, 
N.W. Theatre, West-street, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, W.C.; Mr. J, Herbert Jay, managing 
director, Ambassadors’ Syndicate, Ltd. En- 
largement of school, Victoria-road, Peckham 
(870/.); Mes: G. Parker & Sons, builders, 
124, Sumner ud, Peckham, S.E. 


TREDEGAR HOUSE, BOW-ROAD, E. 


degar House, the 
London Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
which was opened in Bow-road by Queen 
Alexandra on July 19. The buildings have 
been erected at a cost of 12,000/., and afford 
accommodation for thirty nurses in training. 
We understand that Mr, Plumbe contributed 
5,0007. towards the building fund. 


TRADE NEWS. 
_ Mr. J. 8. Alder, of 1, Arundel-street, Strand, 
is the architect for additional classrooms at 
Homerton, now 
E. A. Roome & Co., 


(natural), 
atest patent “‘ air-pump ” 
nlets, has been applied to 
ud Church, Broadstairs. 

S. H. Morden & Co., of 11, Tothill- 
Westminster, have opened offices at 
Sanctuary-chambers, 11, Tothill-street, 
Westminster, and have been appointed sole 
London agent to the firm of Musgraves 
(Liverpool), Ltd., and Neéweastle-on-Tyne, 
sanitary engineers and manufacturers of ‘“ In- 
victa ’? porcelain enamelled fireclay ware and 
other sanitary appliances for use in hospitals, 
schools, ete. 

The New Isolation Hospital, Staines, Middle- 
sex, is being supplied with Shorland’s patent 
warm-air ventilating Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke-flues, patent exha roof 


embracing Boyle 
ventilators and a 
Queer 


ators, and special inlet ventilators, by 
s. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 


Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Hackney, Central.—Temporary coffee-stall in 
front of No. 345, Kingsland-road, Hackney 
(Mr. W. J. Jordan).—Consent, 

Paddington, South.—Iron and glass covered 
way in front of No. 3838, Porchester-terrace, 
Hyde Park (Mr. A. E, Gutmann).—Consent. 

‘Mile Hnd.—Projecting crane at Crown 
Works, on the north-eastern side of Bancroft- 
road, Mile End (Mr. J. M. Knight for Mr. 
H. Roberts).—Consent. ; : 

Norwood.—Temporary wood and iron build- 
ing in front of No, 128, Norwood-road (Mr. E. 
Carr for Mr. W. Haley).—Consent, 


184 


Rotherhithe.—Two gangways over the public 
way of Curlew-street, Rotherhithe (Messrs. 
M. T. Shaw & Co., Ltd., for the proprietors 
of Butler’s Wharf). Consent. 


St. George, Hanover-square. —Temporary 
timekeeper’s office, varnish shed, and scrap 
bins at the premises of the British Motor 


Cab Company, Grosvenor-road, Westminster 

(Messrs. Wadeson & Malleson).—C ‘onsent. 
Strand.—Iron and glass shelter’ in front of 

No, 8, Babmaes-mews, Jermyn-street (Mr. 
- C. Smith).—Consent, 


Space at Rear 


and Projections. 

square.t—Erection of a 
stern side of Lowndes- 
. G. Trollope & Sons and Colls 


islaese (Nv 


& Sons, Ltd.; for Sir ©, t, Baronet).— 
Consent, 

Southwark, West.—Erection of two cottages 
on the site of Nos. 109 and AUB, 3183 dwall, 


Southwa 
rear (M 
son for ] 


the 
& Jenkin- 


with open wood staircas 
Jenkinson, Brinsley, 
. M. Weller).— at, 
Space at Rear, 

Westminster.—Building at the north-eastern 
corner of Smith-square, Westminster (Messrs. 
H. Field & Simmons).—Consent, 

Spuce at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Southwark, We Re-erection of a building 
on the site of Nos. 145 and 147, Borough 
High-street, and to certain alterations at No. 
149, Borough High-street (Messrs. S. Haskins 
& Brothers, Litd.).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 


St. Pancras, Hast.—Addition at the reat of 
No, 33, Lawford-road, St. Pancras (Mr. H. 
Goodchild for Mr. Perrett).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
Brixton.—Double steel rolling shutters in lieu 
of double iron doors to openings in a division 
wall on the second floor of the premises of 
Messrs. C. Hammerton & Co., Ltd., Stockwell- 
green and Lingham-street, Brixton (Messrs. 
Bradford & Sons for Messrs. C, Hammerton & 
Co., —Consent. 
—Formation of an opening in the 
party wall at the ground-floor level between 
Noe 30 and 32, Gunter-grove, Chelsea (Messrs. 
A. Dermon & Son).—Consent, 
Finsbury, Hast,—Opening in the 
at the third-floor level between Nos. 199 and 
201, City-road, Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove & 
Papworth for the Perforated Music Company). 
—Consent. 
Hackney, Central. 
and 57, Hackney 
floor level (Mr. J. 
Holborn.—Forn 
the statutory s 


party wall 


—Opening between N 
rove, Hach , at the 
dams).—Consent, 

tion of openings exceeding 
e in a division wall at the 
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premises of Messrs. Minerva, Ltd., North- 
srescent, Tottenham Court-road (Mr. G. 
Vernon for Messrs. Mine Ltd.).—Consent. 


_Hoxton.—Uniting of Nos. 168 and 170 and 
170. and 172, St. John’s- road, Hoxton 
rs. J. R. Freeman & Son).—Consent, 


slington, rth.—Uniting of Nos, 71 to 83, 
Seven Sisters-road and No. 1, Sussex-road with 
No. 1a, Sussex-road, Islington (Mr. H. Good- 
child for Mr. G. Dowse).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—Doors of special construc- 


tion in lieu of door 
the premises of Messrs. 
Brewery-road, Islington, 


to an opening between 
Poulton & Noel, Lid 
and No. 60, Brewery- 


road (Fireproof Doors, Lid., for Messrs. 
Taperell & Haase).—Consent. 
Strand.—Openir the basement and 


ground-floor levels in the party wall between 
Nos, 68 and 70, Shaftesbury-avenue (Mr. F. P. 
Watson for Mr. A. M. Voynich).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Covering-in of a yard at 
the premises of the Blackfriars Cold Storage 
Company, Ltd., Purfleet Wharf and § 
Andrew’s Wharf, Upper Thames-street, City 
(Messrs. Taylor & Kensett, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage, Cubical Raxtent, and 

Uniting of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
building abutting upon Grosvenor-road, Cale- 
donia-street, and Glasgow-terrace, Pimlico 
(Messrs. Wadeson & Malleson).—Consent, 

The 


the views 
Council 


recommendation marked + is contrary 
of the Metropolitan Borough 
oncerned. 


TWO DEC ” AND BUILDERS’ 


ASED CONTRACTO. 


ATES. 

The late Mr. Herbert Holloway, 
Gables, Penn-road, Wolverhampton, public 
works contractor, who died on May 2, aged 
sixty years, has left estate of the gross v alue 
of 101,1037., whereof the net personalty is 
sworn at 42.0447. The estate of the late Mr. 
Francis William Godfrey, head of the firm of 
Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury 
and Cheltenham, builders. is sworn at 162,427/. 
with net personalty 145,906/, 


of the 


THE BULLER: 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AcoRING’ ‘on.—Additions to Ewbank Works 
for Entwistle & Kenyon, domestic 
machinery manufacturers, 

Adpar.—Improvements at school (350/.); 
Messrs. Jones & Evans, builders, Aberarad., 

Ashby - de - la - Zouch. — Receiving home 
(1,1700.);  M. G. H. Adams, builder, tk; 


Wyggeston-street, Burton-on- -Trent. 

Ashford (Middles Additions to County 
School (1,500/.); Mr. H. G. Grothal, Archi- 
tect, Middlesex Education Committee, Queen 
Anne’s-chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

Bangor. — Workhouse infi 
Thornton & Sons, builders, 
road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 
y-—Proposed extensions 
School (1,100/.) ; O, J. Kirby, 
Town Hall, Bat ey. 


; _ Messrs. 
WwW ellington- 


to Healy 
Surveyor, 


:) Haw & Foley, 
architects, North 1 Beverley. 

Be U. plands School 

(4662.) ; & A. Smith, builders, 


Chapel-road , Heath. 
Birmingham.—Hotel, © 
J. P. Osborne, 95, Colmore 
Mr. W. Bishop, builder, 
mingham. Factory, 
Messrs. W. & 
Birmingham. 
Mr. ©. 8. 
mingham ; 
Soho- road, 


ventry-road; Mr. 
row, Birmingham ; 
King’s Heath, Bir- 
Anne-street, Handsworth ; 
: Webb, Great King-street, 
Theatre, Great Hampton-street ; 
Smiti rchitect, Bull-street, Bir- 
. T. Elvins & Son, builde 
gham. Factory for M 
is & Ha ehitee 
Birmingham; 
builders, 
to premises, 
J. G. Dunn, 


Birmingham. 


J. 
Ryland- Bree Bir- 


Barnsley Son, 
mingham. Alterations 
street (4,0002.); Mr. 
Newhall-street, 


& 
Broad- 
architect, 45, 
Proposed addi- 


tions to baths, Covent treet (1,500/.), and 
suite of cottage baths, Lower Dartmouth-street 
(2,980/.); Mr. J. Cox, Baths Engineer, Town 
Hall, Birmingham. 


Blackpool.—Rebuilding All Saints’ 
Tyldesley-road, for the Trustees, 


Blyth.—School (10,4002.); Mes 


School, 


Robson & 


Waddle, builders, Blyth, 

Boldon Colliery. — Police-station (1,2751.) - 
Mr, J. W. White, builder, High Barnes Works, 
General Graham-street, Sunderland. 

Bordesley Green (Birmingham).—Extensions 
to City Sanatorium, Yardley-road (30,000/.) ; 
Me: Vv H. Ward & Son, architects, 
Paradise-street, Birminghar 

Brandon.—School (12,588: Med. Ae lu. 
Robson, County Council Offi Durham. 

Brentford.—Extensions to workhouse laundry 
(1,2202.) ; 1 W. J. Dickens, builder, Helena- 
chambers, Broadway, Haling, W. 

hool; Mr. J. Stuart, Shire 
Headquarters for the Stafis 

1 Association, 
ol.—Baths (13,0007.) at Horfield; Mr. 


B 
AN, ele MY abbicom, Engineer, Town Hall, Bristol. 


apier-street (1,500/.), for 
n Pavilion Company, Ltd, 
Chigwell.—Handicraft centre (424/.); Mr. 
W. S. Sharpin, builder, 71, Malmesbury-road, 
Bow, E. 
Clonakilty.—Five houses (685/.); Mr. John 
Sutton, builder, Western-road, Clonakilty. 
Clydach.—Alterations to school  (1,085J.) ; 
if feet sr & Hill, builders, Frogmore- 
,_ Aber avenny, 
g School (3,690/.); Mr. J. T. 
t, mies 84, Holderness-road, Hull 
Dewsbury.—Additions to workhouse; Mr. 
A. W. Hanstock, architect, Batley 
Durham. — Farm institute (7,8002) ; Mr. 
William Crozier, Surveyor, County Council 


Offices, Durham. 
Dursley.—School; Mr. R 
tect, The Cross, Gloucester. 
Eccles,—A plan has been passed for the 
erection of a picture theatre at the junction 
of Eldon-place and Liverpool-road, Patricroft, 


S. Phillips, archi- 


for Mrs. A. W. Bennis. 

Exe — Additions to Royal West of 
England Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
(3,000/.); the Governors. 

Falmouth, School adjoining Grammar 
School; Mr a on Hill, architect, Green- 
lane, Redruth, Cornwall. 

Farnworth.—Additions to mill, Moses-gate, 


for the Bentin 
goods manufactu 
Garnant.—School (6,4802 5 


st Mill Company, cotton 


Messrs. Howell & 


[Aucusr 9, 


Great Yarmouth.—Police 
Town 


Cockrill, 
Yarmouth. 
Gullane.—Pol 
son, architect, 
Hoddlesden 
Paul’s Mills for 
Sons, Ltd., 


R. W. Buswell, 
Holywell.—Drill 


architect, 


oa i 


hospital 


Moulton, 
for 


Territorial Force Association, 


station (1,3401,) | 
Jraigielaw, 
(Darwen). — 


Extensil by 
Messrs. 


Alexandy 
cotton goods manufacti| 
Holcot. — Isolation 
builder, 
hall 


iC 


\ 


they 


Howden.—School (2,57 Mr. f 
builder, 84, Holderness-r , Hull} 
Hull. — Reconstruction of H) } 
(9,140/.);_ Messrs. Braithwaite &lk 
gineers, 39, Lime-strect, H.C, 
Ilford.—Addition, Uphall We M 
Howards & Sons, Ltd., chemicsy 
} 


3, Newhall-str 


King 


ter 


Kirklington.—School ; 


tect, Shire Hall 


shire Inebriates 


sha 


Nottinehaatl { 
Langho.—Workshops_ (900/.) fol 
Acts Board, | 


m. 


—Additions to sey 
& Sons, 


build) §) 


. Mh 


Lesming ton; —Roman Catholic 


18ls Ry Sandy, architect, Greengate) i 
Leeds.—Alterations to market 
W. T. Lancashire, Engineer, Town )) 
Leyton.—School, Church-road (1 
W. J. Maddis builder, Cleh 
Canning Town E. } 

St. Magda’ 
Messrs. salam & Sons igi 
Provost proposed ension|) J 
Factory for thé Nobel's Explosivaim 
Lid. 
Llandudno,—Police-court buildin} Bi 
Holt, archite “square, Mies 
dstone, 's for Messifi | 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., extrahal 
ii ; Messrs. Ruck & Smith, ajeet 
W reet, Maidstone; Messrs, (4 
& Sons, Ltd., Broadmead Works, ie 
Maidstone. t 
Manningham.—Electric theatre 9 
Bicker architects, Bradford, b 
Melksham.—Twenty houses (a 
Mr. EH. A. Bush, Surveyor, Uf 
Council Offices, M n. 
poses Gate.—Weaving shed, }ie 
for Messrs. Horrockses, Crewdson,)am 
aes spinner: 
Pakefield.—School _ (5,177/.) (Ww 


Al debu r 


walk, for M dp (2 
pump manufacturers. 
Pontladies.—Infirmary 


Hall 


(4,0002.) 


Lewis, Clerk, ( 
Port Talbot.—Picture 
Jones, architect, Swansea. 
St. Albans, 
U. A. Smith, 
He: 
St. Davids (Newcastle 
(1,1957.); Mr. Watkin Da 
byther. 


1ardians’ Offices, 


urveyor, Bach “ERa 
Additions to fac 


buy 


i 


theat il 


dditions to Old the 
Architect, County Hiiiat 


En} 


ies, oo 


Skahabeg.—Ten houses (1,200, [0M 


Rurai District 


reet, for 
» Lt 
manufacturers. 

Solihull 
B. T. Emery, 


Handsworth. 


Southend.—School 


Messrs. 


screw, 


Spittlesea.—A dditions 


Mr. A. Cole, 

Luton. 
Stoke 

Plummer, 


Ash. 
builder, 


School 


Stowmarket.—School 


(Warwickshire). — 
architect, 
Birmingham; Mr. P. Cox, builde} 


(20,1271.) ; 
Nicholas, County Council Offices, () 

to hos} 
builder, 183, Hig] 


(1171); 
Rattlesden. 
(65,1451 


Jouncil Offices. Cop 
tensions to Imill 


Gud Ste 
bolt, n (ad 


Shop: 
109, 


Parkington & Son, builders, } 
Tpsw. fe 
Thornton (Lancs).—Chureh; Miley 
27, Birey-street, Blackpool, 
Wallsend.—School and _ techn }1N% 
(12,696/.); Mr. John Douglas, buil Ma 
West Bolden.—School (5,0400.) hy 
White, builder, High Barnes Wh 2% 


Graham-street, 


West Dean.—School ; 


Son, builders, Llandebie. architect, The Cross, 
Grays.—Additions and alterations to school, Whitley Bay. 
Arthur t (2,175/.); Messrs. H. J. Carter, Joseph F, 
Ltd., builders, Argeni-street, Grays. North Shields. 
as — — York, 
* See also our ia of Gorecnnons Contracts, Messrs. Rowntre 


etc., on another page. 


cocoa manufacture 


Sunderland. 


Additions to works, H. 
& 


Co., Ltd 


Mr. R.f 
Gloucester. } 
— School (1) 


Newbold, builder, Ty:#¥%) 


> E 


] 
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‘ORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


la to the annual Report, lately 
0 Parliament, the number of 
Jhis Museum at 
lear 1911 was 516. J 
| “students’ d on 
ys (on which an admission charge 
de to visitors to the main building 


) 


Sundays, giving a 
| the Department of Architecture 
te the plaster models by Alfred 
e beon moved out of the Square 
he Central Hall and the adjoining 
here they are seen to advantage. 
ly Alfred Stevens connected with 
ise models are exhibited for com- 
yn adjacent screen. 
of reproductions of cast-brass 
/” figures has been strengthened 
tion of several interesting pieces, 
‘ms a useful adjunct to the small 
(ginal objects which represent this 
Jligval industry. A reproduction 
le XVth-century Gothic iron screen 
Church has been added to the 
reproductions of ironwork. Ii 
ime to exhibit reproductions of all 
tmportant medieval iron screens 
in this country. 
year Mr. J. H. Fitzhenry made 
itions to the already long list of 
jhe has so generously made to the 
ymong these may be mentioned a 
iteresting architectural specimens, 
pilaster and pillar in carved lime- 
| French work of the first half of 
Jentury. A fine example of French 
the middle of the XIVth century 
ysented by a donor who wishes to 
ymous. ‘his is a life-size stone 
Virgin and Child in singularly 
ition, almost all the original colour 
peing pre: d. It 2id to have 
jhe Petite Chapelle St. George near 
Royale d’Abbecourt. T he type 
m one, in which the Child holds a 
his left hand, and blesses with his 
jirgin wears a blue mantle over a 
robe. An unfinished cartoon for 
jtion, by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, 
sented by the National Art Collec- 
) This cartoon is painted in oils on 
) Tepresents a seated female figure 
}1 distributing gifts to child- angels, 
hi either side of h he composition 
ved to fill a semicircular lunette, 
ft.4in. Until this gift was received 
} possessed no specimen of the work 
|, whose influence on modern decora- 
jn so great. An oval mir in a 
e carved and gilt has been pre- 
Sir EF. Stern, The mirror was 
ide for Frederick Prince of Wales 
) Kent (1684-1748), whose name is 
ith the building and decoration of 
‘ouse and other English houses of 
Jorgian period, and illustrates very 
characteristics of the style of that 
| designer. 
‘inning of the year the Department 
jure and Sculpture was fortunate 
iy. purchase two admirable examples 
pthic art, viz., a figure of the Virgin 
rom. Ecouen, carved in a soft, 
idstone, and a cluster of five pillars 
ontaineblean, with stone capitals 
pd grey marble sh: The statue 
Style certain reliefs which were 
jder the supervision of Pierre and 
j6 1296 to 1316 a.p., and probably 
|the same period. The cluster of 
jl to have been found in the course 
javations outside the west door of 
Vhurch of Grez-sur-Loing (Seine et 
| probably dates from early i in the 
tury. Several interesting acquisi- 
been made for the collection of 
yes among which should be 
fine stucco relief of the Vi irgin and 
stucco is a contemporary | repro- 
) marble relief ascribed to Mino de 
pst the only XVth-century Floren- 
{ of importance hitherto unrepre- 
he collections of this Museum. A 
ttant acquisition is that of a large 
| sketch models, namely in plaster, 
evens, purchased from the estates 
Mr. James Gamble and the late 
Townroe, two of Stevens's surviving 
died during 1911, The first. collec- 
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tion comprises a number of valuable studies 
for architectural and industrial work designed 
or carried out for the Wellington Monument in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Dorchester House, and 
other underta s. The chief interest of the 
second collection lies in the five splendid 
models of sculpture designed to form part of 
his proposed scheme for the decoration of the 
dome of St. Paul’ 

In the Department of Woodwork purchases 
have mainly been made with a view to filling 
gaps in the collection of English furniture. 
Among the more important are the chair of the 
President of Lyons Inn, a former Inn of 
Chancery, and an English wooden bedstead of 
the time of Queen Anne. The chair, which is 
of mahogany, and is carved on the back with 
scroll and rococo ornament, is a fine example 
of the type of chair made by Chippendale and 
his contemporaries for civic ceremonies about 
the middle of the XVIIIth century. The bed- 
stead has hangii of rose-coloured watered 
moreen, trimmed with green and yellow galon. 

The following articles have been loaned to 
the Museum by the Kin, eleven examples 
of Nepalese (Newar) carving, in red birchwood, 
<IXth century, including model of the Hindu 
Temple of Krishna at Patan, Nepal; chimney- 
piece from Khatmandu, Nepal; two picture- 
frames from Khatmandu (containing coloured 
photographs of temples at Bhatgaon and of 
street ai cture in Khatmandu); pair of 
vases from Khatmandu; miniature lattice, 
copied from a lattice-window in Khatmandu; 
miniature windows, copied from windows in 
Khatmandu. 


a ee 
QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Erection of Government Buildings in Dublin. 


On July 29 Mr. Brady asked, in the House 
of Commons, when it is proposed to resume 
and complete the construction of the new 
Government buildings in Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. Mr. Masterman, in reply, said that 
the commencement of actual building opera- 
tions on the site is contingent on the ‘vacating 
of certain of the houses thereon at present used 
as offices. It is expected that these offices 
will be vacated in January next, after which 
building operations will be proceeded with 
on the site. Tenders for the new buildings are 
being invited at once, and the declared con- 
tractor will be required to proceed with the 
preparation of the stonework, joinery, and 
steelwork as soon as the contract is signed. 


Insurance Act and the Cement Trade. 


In the House of Commons on July 29, Mr. 
John Ward asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention had been drawn to a 
ballot now being taken by the Associated 
Portland Cement Combine of their workmen. 
asking them to transfer from any approved 
society they may have voluntarily joined under 
the National Insurance Act to an approved 
society about to be established by this cement 
trust ; whether it is the intention of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners to give their approval to a 
society made up of persons coerced to transfer 
from their own properly constituted societies, 
and what action, if any, does he propose to 
take to prevent intimidation of this kind? 
Mr. Masterman, in reply, said that he was 
informed that the firm in question had decided 
not to form an approved society for the purposes 
of the National Insurance Act. The remaining 
questions, therefore, did not arise. 


Designs for Jam Sahib of Nawanagar’s 
Palace. 


Mr. George Greenwood, in the House of 
Commons on July 29, asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India whether his atten- 
tion had been called to a claim of the Coury 
Company, of 47, Graham-street, Sloane-square, 
8.W., against his Highness the Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, for 900/. in respect of work done 
and designs supplied to his order in connexion 
with his Highness’s proposed summer palace ; 
whether he is aware that correspondence has 
taken place between the early part of 1908 
and the present time between his Highness’s 
agents, private secretary, and solicitors on the 
one side, and the company and their solicitors 
on the other side, and that such correspondence 
discloses the fact that his Highness has repu- 
diated the claim in question, and whether any 
steps have been taken by the Secretary of 
State in the case ? 

Mr. Montagu, in a written reply, stated that 
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the attention of the Secretary of State has been 
drawn to the correspondence referred to, the 
effect of which is as stated. His Highness the 
Jam wahib has not asked the Secretary of 
State to advise him, and it has not hitherto 
been the practice of the India Office to intervene 
between ruling chiefs and their private creditors. 
The Old Post Office Site. 

Captain Jessel asked the Postmaster-General 
whether the old Post Office buildings at the 
corner of Newgate-street and St. Martin’s-le- 
and are to be pulled down, if so, whether it 
is proposed to erect new buildings on the present 
building Jine, and whether the opportunities 
for future street improvements at this important 
corner have been considered. Mr. H. Samuel 
replied that the old Post Office, which is being 
pulled down, is not at the corner of Newgate- 
street, but is bounded by St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Gresham-street and Foster-lane. New build- 
ings are to be erected on the site. It would be 
for the Corporation of London to make any 
ig ion with regard to street improvements, 
and if they desire to do so he should be prepared 
to confer with them. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUM BUILDINGS. 


xth Report just presented to 
Parliament, the Commissioners in Lunacy 
state that the suggestions and instructions 
issued by the Board with reference to sites, 
general arrangement of buildings, construction 
of buildings, plans and particulars, and estimates 
of cost of asylums have recently been carefully 
revised. In them prominence has again been 
given to the fact that, while not desirous of in 
way discouraging the evolution of new 
ens for buildings that may possibly tend 
to the recov: ery and more successful treatment 
of patients, the Commissioners will insist upon 
the strictest economy, consistent with suit- 
ability for purpose and good workmanship, 
being exercised both in construction and 
equipment. The oners have also 
pointed out that elaboration of design for 
merely architectural effect will not be sanc- 

d, and that decorative stonework or other 
material introduced for that purpose 
will prejudice the approval of the plans by the 
Home Secretary. 

A large number of building schemes, varying 
much in magnitude and importance, have been 
under consideration during the past year. 
Of these eighty- nting a total estimated 
expenditure of 2! 909. 178. 6d., were finally 
dealt with. 

The arrangement, understood to be tentative 

r for three years, whereby the 
i 's have had in their office the 
entire services of an experienced architect and 
some additional clerical help to assist them in 
dealing with plans, estimates, and contracts 
relating to building schemes, and with the highly 
technical and important questions related 
thereto, has proved most successful—the com- 
pleteness of criticism, formerly impossible, 
having tended to promote greater suitability 
of design and construction, and to the advance- 
ment of public economy—and it is with satis- 
faction that the Commissioners are able to 
report that the Treasury has sanctioned its 
continuance on a permanent basis. 

In the case of the London County Manor 
Asylum the Commissioners declined to recom- 
mend a scheme for the enlargement and altera- 
tion of the recreation hall, with a view to making 
it suitable for religious services as well as for 
entertainments, on the grounds that the Asylum 
ought to be provided with a separate building 
to be used exclusively for religious services, 
and that there ought to be no further extension 
of the present quasi-temporary building. The 
whole question of the provision of chapel 
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accommodation at asylums where it is at 
present deficient is receiving careful 
consideration. 


Tn several instances the approved additions 
to existing asylums consisted either in the pro- 
vision ©: cottages for married attendants or an 
extension of the Asylum estate. Few things 
tend more to make male attendants contented 
and settled and to become efficient in their work 
than the knowledge that when they marry they 
will be able to obtain suitable houses in close 
proximity to the Asylum. Where, therefore, 
suitable cottages are not available, they ought 
to be provided by the Committee. As regards 
the extension of asylum estates, it is considered 
important, both in the interest of the patients 
and for economic administration, that, as far as 
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practicable, every asylum estate should be 
large enough to enable patients of all classes 
to take extended exercise beyond the airing 
courts, to provide for those patients who are 
capable of it ample means of open-air employ- 
ment, and to ensure that the institution may be 
fully supplied, at as little cost as possible, with 
garden and dairy produce. 

At Essex County Asylum, Brentwood, two 
old kitchens and some other buildings are to 
be altered and adapted, at an estimated cost 
of 2,274/., so’as to provide accommodation for 
fifty-four additional male patients, as well as 
mess and recreation rooms for the male staff, 
and a more suitable sewing-room. ‘The estate 
of the Herts County Asylum has been somewhat 
extended by the acquisition of 29 acres of land 
adjoining the north-western boundary, in view of 
the need that will probably at no very distant 
date arise for a further enlargement of the 
Asylum. At Prestwich Asylum a detached 
to be built which will provide suitable 
and hospital accommodation for 100 
female patients. The cost is placed at 15,0002., 
or 1501. per bed. At the Lancashire A: 
Whittingham, it has been decided to erect 
another annexe for 120 sick and infirm, and 230 
quiet, chronic cases of each sex, or 700 patients 
in all. This annexe will make the total accom- 
modation of the Asylum sufficient for 2,700 
patients, and the laundry, bakery, recreation 
hall, etc., will have to be enlarged ; additional 
sewage disposal works are also to be erected. 
A contract has been entered into for 117,3501. 
for carrying out the entire scheme. Nottingham 


County Asylum is to be enlarged at an estimated 
cost of 26,2361. 


———— 


SOYA BEAN OIL FOR PAINTS. 


Sova beans have long been used as food 
in China, Japan, and other countries, but the oil 
expressed from these beans has not hitherto 
been largely used in paint manufacture. It 
has been stated that the oil does not dry 
properly, but recent investigation by Mr. 
Maximilian Toch, of New York, has revealed 
the fact that although some of the numerous 
varieties of soya bean yield oil which does not 
dry satisfactorily, others yield oil which dries 
as well as linseed oil when treated with a suitable 
drier. A red lead or litharge drier is not suitable 
for soya bean oil, but a tungate drier, which is 
a mixture of a lead and a manganese salt with 
tung oil and rosin, has the desired effect. Cobalt 
drier is better, but is expensive. When heated 
to 500 deg. Fahr. for a few minutes . bean oil 
becomes colourless, and when dry blown 
through the oil at this temperature for from 
five to seven hours the oil thickens, like linseed 
oil. Mr. Toch has communicated the results 
of his investigation to the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and his paper on the subject has now 
been published in the Journal of that Society. 
He shows that oil from the varieties of soya 
bean known as Haberlandt, Austin, Habaro, 
Ebony, Meyer, and San Ito is quite equal to 
linseed oil for interior painting when used 
with a suitable drier; and as it is cheaper in 
America than linseed oil it is probable that it 
will be largely used in that country in the 
immediate future. He has not yet had sufficient 
experience with the oil as a constituent of out- 
door paint to enable him to express an opinion as 
to its value for exterior painting. The oil is 
already being extensively used in America in 
the manufacture of linoleum and oilcloth. 


——— 
LAND VALUATION. 


Ar the half-yearly Conference of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers at 
Nottingham, a resolution was passed protesting 
against the under-valuation of house property 
by theofficial valuers, which it was said was 
exercising a depressing effect upon the trade, 
and an inquiry asked for. On the same day, 
in the House of Commons, questions were put 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of valuat When challenged to 
instance one single in which on appeal the 
original valuation had been upheld, Mr. Lloyd 
George repeated his well-worn platitude that 
there had been very few appeals and some 
2,000,000 assessments had been made. This 
reply can hardly satisfy anyone, for if every 
appeal which has been made has been successful 
it only empha the fact that considerable 
injustice may have been done in those 
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2,000,000 valuations in which no appeal has 
been made. Many persons, in fact, the 
majority, cannot afford to go to the expense 
of appealing, and in many cases the amount 
involved may be too small to encourage a person 
to embark on litigation with the Government. 
The number of valuations made without an 
appeal conveys no assurance that the valuations 
were correct, whereas every appeal that has 
been brought having proved successful does give 
rise to the suspicion that the valuations gener- 
ally may be erroneous, for in no other litigation 
that we have ever heard of have litigants been 
so well advised that no unsuccessful appeals 
have been brought. At any rate, there is a 
prima facie ground for suspicion that had 
more appeals been brought a good many of 
those 2,000,000 valuations would have been 
upset, and the Chancellor’s stereotyped form of 
reply is hardly calculated to allay such sus- 
picions. A point of importance to be noted is 
that appeals under the Finance Act have no 
general advantage, they affect only the case 
under consideration, and no principles are 
evolved, as under other Acts of Parliament, 
which are binding in all cases of the same 
description. 

Appeals have often been even taken to the 
House of Lords, where the amount involved 
was only a few shillings, because the decisions 
would affect a large class and settle a principle. 
Under the Finance Act each appeal is isolated, 
and the same mistaken view may be adopted 
by the valuers in spite of the adverse decision. 
It is a case of “each man for himself, and the 
Devil take the hindmost.” 

Tt should be observed that Mr. Lloyd George 
stated that the original valuation would be 
completed by March, 1915. Value is an ever- 


valuer ly valuing property at the value 
it possessed on April 30, 1909. "Taking all the 


acts into consideration, it is small 
matter for surprise that the inquiry into the 
working of the land taxes, so long pressed for 
and so unwillingly granted, should be further 
withheld. 


ee 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Recent Workmen’s Compensation Cases. 


Two of the recent cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act we have already noted 
separately, as they raised questions of unusual 
importance, 

In Parker v. Hambrook we dealt with acts 
which take a man out of the sphere or scope 
of his employment; but there are cases where, 
owing to the employment necessitating resi- 
dence on the employer’s premises, there is some 
difficulty in proving whether an accident has 
arisen “out of and in the course of” the 
employment. Inthe case Burwash v. Frederick 
Leyland & Co., Lid, a man was employed 
as second cook on board a steamship. One 
morning, when a strong wind was blowing 
and the ship was rolling, he disappeared. 
When last seen he was boiling potatoes jn 
the galley. He was suffering from a com- 
plaint which necessitated his absenting himself 
for natural causes. The Court of Appeal held 
that there was not sufficient evidence to show 
how he fell overboard. The Court was really 
following the case Marshall v. Owners of the 
Wild Rose (the Builder, August 13, 1910). In 
that case, where the circumstances were very 
similar, the majority in the House of Lords 
adopted the same view, although Lord Lore- 
burn and Lord James held that if it was shown 
that the accident arose from a danger incident 
to the employment, that was sufficient. The 
present decision is a little stronger, as the 
accident appears to have occurred at a period 
when the man was on duty, whilst in the 
Wild Rose case it occurred when the man 
might legitimately be off duty. The case is of 
importance to those who employ night watch- 
men, as the deduction to be drawn from the 
decisions appears to be that some evidence 
must be offered from which at least the in- 
ference may be drawn that the accident arises 
out of and in the course of the employment. 

We have not hitherto noted a case, Blake v. 
Head, in which an errand boy suffered injury 
from his employer striking him with a chopper, 
the employer being subject to fits of melan- 
cholia, and having at some time been in an 
asylum. This was held by the Court of Appeal 
not to have been an accident, nor to have arisen 
out of the employment. The injury was occa- 
sioned by a felonious act unconnected with the 
employment. Had the boy’s duties been in an 
asylum, of course, such a risk would have been 
incidental to his employment. 
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Average Weekly Earnings; G; 
In our recent note on White », Wij 
the calculation of average earnin|;, 
occasion to refer to changes in 
recent cases deal with this questio 
In Edge v. J. Gorton, Ltd., a ma 
on as a casual carter on May 19, 14, 
a one-horse cart, but about ten day |g 
accident, from which he died ‘Gil 
occurred, he had been working |; 
teamster at higher wages, driving |j 
Tt was contended that under fj 
par. 2, this was an alteration in jk 
that, according to the principle lg 
Perry v. Wright (the Builder, «hy 
1908), only the period he had beciy 
in the higher grade should be |] 
ascertaining the average earnings. | 
of Appeal held that there was nd» 
grade, as the man was only casual} 
in different capacities, and that | 
Court Judge had rightly taken int 
tion the total amount of wages ea 
man in that employ. The Court |j 
decision following the case Dobso} 
Oil and Cake Mills (5 Butterworth) 
In Jury v. Owners of s.s. Atalan\ 
were somewhat similar. In 1910 
been employed as mate by the 
He met with an accident, but in * 
was engaged by the respondents 
man at 1. a week. In October, fing 
employers, he was engaged as a “We 
12s. or 14s.; but in February, 18h 
engaged by the same firm as mateal 
place of a son of his, who was is 
disabled. The vessel was soon aft/sh 
County Court Judge held he clig 
“grade”? of mate; the Court offps 
versed this decision, holding hirfl 
porarily to be acting as mate anjil 
a hobbler. From the above case|ay 
that the Courts have laid down afd 
man tempor ry: 
oceupy a “ gr The Act in Sch-P 
par. 2 (e), provides :—“Employmenhhe 
employer shall be taken to mean ile 
by the same employer in the grem! 
the workman was employed at thie: 
accident, uninterrupted by absenc{m 
due to illness or any other unayoi( @ 
The Courts appear to have read irjig 
graph the words * permaneutly ai 
since it has been held that a man/po 
employed does not occupy a “ grif 
The Insurance Act: ‘* Manual pup 


Under the Insurance Act, by Pil 
Part II. (g), persons employed ili 
than by way of manual labour ajii 
of remuneration exceeding 1601 Hi 
exempt from compulsory insuraj: 
sect. 66 (iii) the Insurance Cis 
have recently sought the opinion [ey 
on the interpretation of these vp @ 
eases. In the report of these qi 
Times it is to be regretted that [il 
the two men concerned were ncj 
detail—one was a dairyman’s f)@ 
the other a tailor’s cutter. Many pay) 
involve some manual labour, bud 
adopted the principles laid down |¥@) 
Morgan v. London General Omni [oi 
and Bound »v. Lawrence, that thqus 
regarded was the substantial emp)™% 

The two cases above cited aro 
Employers and Workmen Act, 1) 
within which the person must | 
in manual labour.” In Morgep 
omnibus conductor was held nf 
engaged, and in Bound v. Lawrer 
assistant engaged indoors almost 
serving customers over the coun 
held by the Court of Appeal not t) 
in manual labour. In that case } 
Fry observed that the statute m) 
preted by regarding the substay 
ment and not matters incidental <)0% 
“The determination of what is st! 
what accessory may be a question) 
but in my view of this case { 
was not engaged in manual la} 
occupation the knowledge and skip 
selling the goods to customers 
portant than the manual work 
and the latter is an incident t 
ment.” ‘ 5 

The Court adopted this ruling, r 
two men excluded from the Insur 


the principle thus laid down wh 
siderable assistance in other cas} 
\ 
—____2-@--—_—_} 
LAND SALE AT BEXHILL-OX) i 
Messrs. Mabbett & Edge, auctic? 
street, Grosyenor-square, W., | 


auction on Saturday, August 17) 0 
freehold seaside building land Ro 
Downs, Bexhill, An advertis|(" 
further particulars appears in t/® 


just 9, 1912.] 
)NDON COUNCILS. 


|-At their last meeting, the County 
{proved a scheme for widening West 
ridge. Land at the rear of Mint- 
iHigh-street is to be let on a building 
A. C. Ebbutt, the lessee to consent 
ildings within three years, accord- 
Ins to be passed by the Corporation, 
jof not less than 1,0002. Plans hav 
jd for Mr. P. Richardson, 30, Addis 
he, for the erection of six houses in 


jad. 

|-The tender of Messrs. H. Elliott & 
peen accepted at 2561. 7s. 6d. for 
he footway bridge over the River 


to be carried out 
arriageways in Greenwich- 
h estimated cost of 1337. 
i—The tender of Mr. H. Farrow has 
ted at 9,3187. 14s. 5d. for carrying 
wement works in  Brent-street, 
een, and North End-road; as has 
render of Messrs. C. W. Halls & 
il, for the erection of a mortuary 
hr of the Council offices. Mr. F. 
jider, at 2117. 8s., has further been 
jr the erection of shedding at the 
ot. Sanction has been received 
| Local Government Board to the 
fof 2,562/., for improvement works 
jne and Lawrence-street, Mill Hill. 
jving plans have been passed 
rd Streather, twenty-two hou: 
javenue, Golder’s Green; Mr, J. D. 
jeight houses, St. George’s-road 
teen; Mr. S. Johnson, three house: 
Mr, Frank Seear, six shops, Bre 
pssts. Michell & Aldous, alterations 
Je of Wales” public-house, Burnt 
|W. J. King, three houses, The Park, 
yreen. 


are 


j—At the last meeting of the 
(Council, the Report of the Fire 
(Committee was adopted. In this 


p Committee recommended purchas- 
facing Fortis-green for the erection 
jation with station officer’s residence 
}and separate residential quarters 
men, at an estimated cost of 5,610/. 
jproposed to carry out alterations to 
\l and South Haringay fire-stations 


timated cost of 1707. and 4202., 
—The tender of Messrs. Gabriel, 
_Burtons has been accepted, at 


\., for the supply of 57,000 creosoted 
blocks for the paving of a portion 
y-road, Repairs are to be carried 
earriageways of Brecknock and York 
) total estimated cost of 6547. ‘The 
barrel sewer in Grafton-road is to 
ed and a new 9-in. stoneware pipe 
/in its place, at an estimated cost 
M connexion with the electrification 
Aways in Balls Pond-road, St. Paul’s- 


onbury-road, and New North-road, 
Pil have decided to with 
its the margins of the roads men- 


provide additional 
, and relay the foot- 
v parts of these roads. 

is imated at 11,5007. For 
mut these works, the Committee have 
-accept the offer of Messrs. William 
& AS Lid., Hamilton House, 


—The tender of Messrs. Cham- 
0. has been accepted, at 502/., for 
ut alterations at the North Kensing- 
> Libray.: The wood-paving at the 
road entrance of Queen’s Gate-place- 
| be extended for a distance of about 
an estimated cost of 757. At an 
te cost of 3387., the kerb and foot- 
m a portion of Sydney-place is 
stated. The asphalt paving in a 
| Portobello-road is to be extended 
mated cost of 19117. 
m—The footways in portions of two 
to be repaired at an estimated cost 
The following plans have been 
Messrs. Heath & Son, five houses, 
ove; Mr. J. E. Yerbury, buildings, 
se; Mr. E. C. Christmas, five 
ddons-road: Mr. J. Hughes, eight 
ainton-road. ee 
te—A book of reference is to be 
of owners and occupiers with a view 
tvice upon these of the nec y 
iefore application is made to the 
vernment Board for permission ‘to 
town-planning scheme. Plans sub- 
Mr, R. Barker for proposed: exten- 
alterations at the Municipal Offices 
Approved, subject to a slight altera- 
proposed ng accommodation in 
il Chamber. Tt has been decided to 
Baths and Washhouses Act. Plans 
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have been pased for Mr. W. A. Goring for 
the erection of three houses, Fox-lane, 
Palm Green, and twelve houses, St. 
George’s-road, Southgat as have also plans 
submitted by Mr, A. Sykes for the erection 
of five shops and houses at the Market Green- 
lanes, Palmer’s Green. 

T. Adams, 


Wandsworth.—The tender of Mr, 
at 2,2087., has been accepted by the Borough 
Council for flagging the footways in Grove- 
road, Balham, with Croft adamant artificial 
stone. The Borough Engineer has been in- 
structed to carry out the work of constructing 
a sewer in a portion of Wimbledon Park-road, 
Southfield, at a cost of 3867. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. W. Pinney, Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers (London), Ltd., and Mes W. *& 
KE. Hunt, for the erection of an electric theatre 
in High-street, Wandsworth; eight houses in 
Magdalen and Ellerton roads, Springfield; 
and additions to } 1 to 25, The Boulevard, 
Balham High-road, respectively. 

Watford (Rura The District. Council 
have received nection from the Local 
Government Board to the borrowing of 1,900. 
for street works at Aldenham. The sewer in 
Eastbury-road, Northwood, is to be extended 
at an approximate cost of 2801. 

Watford (Urban).—Plans have been passed 
for the erection of a mortuary and additions 
to the boiler-house at the Watford Workhouse, 
for the Guardians. Mrs. Howell has lodged 
plans for the erection of a house and laundry 
in Sydney-road, 

Wimbledon.—A portion of the footpath on 
the north side of Worple-road is to be paved 
with concrete slabs at a cost not to exceed 
2947. Another portion is to be similarly paved 
at a cost of 3101. The following plans have 
been passed :—Messrs. Everitt & Sons, addi- 
tions to the King of Denmark Inn, etc., The 
Ridgway; Mr. W. Rogers, alterations and 
additions to No. 10, Church-road; Mr. F. D. 
Clapham, additions to Southdown Laundry, 
Kingston-road; Messrs. Gripper & Stevenson, 
garage, Belvedere-avenue. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. R. A. Hinds for the erection 
of three shops in Coombe-lane; also by Mr. 
R. J. Thomson for shops and houses in High- 
street. 

Wood Green—The Urban District Council 


have instructed their Surveyor to prepare 
plans, etc., and tenders are to be invited for 
culver sections one and three of the 


Muswel ream. Tenders are.also to be in- 
vited and application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 1,401/., the estimated cost for carrying 
out private street improvements in portions of 
Alexandra Park-road. 


0 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. Clutton, F.S.1. 
The death, on August 2, is announced of 
Mr. Ralph Clutton, aged nine years, of 


No. 5, Great Col eet, Westminster, and 
No. 5. ar te, Kensington. Mr. 


Clutton, a son of the late Mr, John Clutton, 
principal founder and first President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, 1868, joined the Insti- 
tution in that year, and was elected a. Fellow 
six years afterwards. He and his elder 
brother, Robert George Clutton, F.S.I. (who 
died in March, 1907), were members of the 
firm of Messrs. Clutton, surveyors and agents 
to the Hcclesiastical Commissioners, the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, and many 
private owners of landed estates. His services 
were often employed in arbitratio: i 
respect of the compulsory acqu 
property. 


——_+---—_— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Improvements in Lyons. 


(reports the British Consul, 
continues to be made with 


Mr. 
the 
immense programme of public works on which 
the municipality of Lyons embarked some five 


Progress 


E. Vicars) 


years ago, and to meet the cost of which a 
loan of 1,400,0007. was raised at 3% per cent. 
interest. The new slaughter-houses and cattle 
mark though begun in 1909, are not expected 
to be completed for at least another two years; 
they are to cost 528.0007. Of the three new 
bridges included in the municipal programme 
one—the Pont de l’Homme de la Roche, over 
the Saéne—was formally opened on March 31. 
1912; the other bridge over the Saéne, the 
Pont de la Feuillée, is in process of construc- 
tion; but the remaining one—that of the Hotel 
Dien over the Rhéne, which is to take the 
place of an existing suspension bridge—has not 
yet been begun, though a light temporary 
structure of wood capable of carrying vehicular 
traffic has been built, at a cost of 7.0007... to 
enable the present one to be abolished, so that 
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the beginning of this work (estimated to cost 
72,0002.) will not be long delayed. A second 
bridge over the Rhone is also projected, to 
connect the right bank with the new slaughter- 
house quarter. This structure, to be called the 
Pont de l’Abattoir, will be of reinforced con- 
crete throughout—the first of its kind in Lyons 
—and is estimated to cost 64,0002. It is in- 
tended to invite tenders for this work, but 
these municipal contracts, even when they are 
nominally open to the whole world, are but 
rarely given to any but French firms. The 
new crematorium is being pushed on, and 
the extensive additions to the town water- 
works and supply source, estimated to cost 
over 80,0007., arg being carried out. A new 
general hospital is to be built to take the 
place of the Hétel Dien, a venerable building 
on the right bank of the Rhéne. For more 
than ten years the municipality has heen en- 
gaged in building a great, retaining wall of 
masonry, to render secure the rocky cliff side 


of the Saéne, supporting the picturesque hang- 
ing gardens of the Chartreux. This has now 


been completed at a cost of 20,0007. The 
town engineers are engaged in evolving a 
complete drainage system for Lyons, the cost 
of which is vaguely spoken of as likely to be 
between 800,0007. and 1,200,000. 


A Growing City. 

Sao Paulo, the capital of the State of the 
same name in Brazil, continues its extra- 
ordinary march of progress. During the past 
year there were constructed over 4,000 new 
houses, all of which were occupied as soon as 
finished. So rapid is the inc in popula- 
tion that the demand for houses is greatly in 
excess of the supply, with the result that rents 
have reached fantastic figures. The popula- 
tion of the city of S40 Paulo at the present 
time is estimated at 380,000, and it is expected 
that within the next fifteen years it will reach 
1,000,000. Value of land in the city has in- 
creased enormously. At the present time the 
value of sites in the business area ranges from 
1001. upwards per square metre, and in the 
outlying districts, building plots sell for 7s. to 
10s. per square metre. During 1911 a company 
was formed in London with a capital of 
2,000,002. for the purpose of acquiring and 
developing lands within the municipal arca of 
the capital. Another company has lately been 
formed with a capital of 340,000/. for the 
purpose of constructing two large hotels upon 
the most modern lines, one in the city of Sao 
Paulo and one at Guaraja, the favourite sea- 
side resort near Santos. Work in connexion 
with these hotels will be commenced forthwith. 
The magnificent opera house, constructed by 
the Sado Paulo municipality, was completed 
during the past year. It has been decided to 
pull down the old cathedral and to construct 
upon the site thereof a new edifice, which for 
size and magnificence will rank amongst the 
finest in the world. It is to cost 400,000/., the 
money being found principally by private 
subscription, aided by a substantial donation 
from the State. The municipality have com- 
menced operations in connexion with an 
immense scheme of city improvements, as sug- 
gested by M. Bonvard, architect for the city 
of Paris, who was invited to draw up plans. 
In accordance with this scheme the existing 
viaduct which spans the valley between the 
old city and the modern extensions will bo 
replaced by a new and more solid structure. 
Three additional viaducts will be built, the 
principal thoroughfares will be asphalted, 
several of the existing streets will be widened, 
and a number of main boulevards will be con- 
structed, so as to traverse the city in all direc- 
tions. Futhermore, the valley to be spanned 
by the viaducts will be drained and levelled 
and converted into a public eurcias, tie bot 
of the. projected scheme is estimated a 
4,000,0000., ieee which amount the State mee 
already contributed 700,0002. Tt speaks we 
(remarks the British Consul in reporting open 
the project) for the credit of the municipality 
of the capital that proposals upon very fanour 
able terms have been received from severa 
financial houses in Europe for the large 
amount required in connexion with the scheme. 


Material and Equipment for Warehouses, 
Canada. F 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada re- 
ports that, according to the Montreal Gazette 
of July 3, a company has been formed, with 
a total authorised capital of 6,500,000 dollars 
(about 1,336,000/.), for the establishment of a 
chain of terminal warehouses from Montreal 
to the Pacific Coast, in connexion with the 
Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
way systems. The first chain of warehouses 
will include Montreal, Toronto, Fort William, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
and Prince Rupert, and as soon as this chain 
is established steps will be taken to extend it 
by the construction of additional warehouses 
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at other places where they are needed. It is 
stated that contracts have been entered into by 
which the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk 
Pacific railways agree to entrust the new com- 
pany with all their warehousing business for a 
period of thirty years. The names of the com- 
panies, etc., to which the foregoing notices 
telate may be obtained by British manufac- 
turers on application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
78, Basinghall-street, London, B.C. 


Ferro-Concrete Sheds, Austria-Hungary. 


The Zentral-Anzeiger fiir das dffentliche 
Lieferungswesen (Vienna) of July 21 announces 
that the municipal authorities of Vienna have 
approved the plans for the erection of a tram- 
way depét at a cost of 1,750,000 kronen (about 
73,0001.). This station will comprise a ferro- 
concrete shed capable of accommodating 296 
ears, and, it is claimed, will be the largest 
tramway depét in the world. 


Buildings, etc., Hungary. 

The same issue of the Zentral-Anzeiger states 
that the municipal authorities of Debreczen 
(Hungary) are at present negotiating for the 
issue of a loan of 100,000,000 kronen, which 
will be applied in part as follows :—Erection 
of university building: 6,000,000 kronen; 
erection of a hospital, 3,000,000 kronen; re- 
building or renovating the municipal theatre, 
2,000,000 kronen; building new town hall. 
4,000,000 kronen; street paving, 5,000,000 
kronen; central cemetery and crematorium, 
1,700,000 kronen; erection of a market hall, 
2,600,000 kronen; building of barracks, 
6,000,000 kronen; erection of other new build- 
ings, 3,000,000 kronen. (24 kronen = 1.) 


Customs Warehouse, Canada. 


-M. Trade Commissioner for Canada re- 
ports that sealed tenders for the construction 
of a Customs Examining Warehouse at 
Montreal will be received, up to 4 p.m. on 
August 8,* by the Secretary, Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa. A copy of the speci- 
fication and form of tender may be seen by 
British contractors at the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, London, B.C. H.M. Trade 
Commissioner states that; although it does not 
appear probable that any firm in the United 
Kingdom will be in a position to tender for 
the work as a whole, thero may be openings 
for the supply of materials, such as cast-iron 
Pipes, steel structural work, etc. 


———+--e—____ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.} 


28,272 of 1911.—Walter 
Hot-water supplies for 
purposes, 

15,479 of 1911.—William Turnbull: Flushing 
apparatus for water-closets and the like, 

15,670 of 1911.—Albert Hansen and Mandr 
Centralovn A/S Stoves. 

15,929 of 1911.—Rohintan Nussurvanji Miza: 
Reinforced concrete construction, 

25,553 of 1911.—John Henry 
Concrete and other compositions, 

26,704 of 1911.—Carl Heinrick Schol : Manu- 
facture of light slabs, bricks, and the like 
from blast furnace slag. 

422 of 1912—Harold Williamson Lake (firm 
of Read & Morrill): Moulds for concrete 
walls, partitions, floors, ceilings, and the like. 

1,283 of 1912—Timothy Kelly Door-closing 
appliance, 

2,220 of 1912.—Richard Parker Hill: Means 
for cleaning water and other pipes or main 

2,523 of 1912.—Charles Christopher Braith- 
waite: Valves and apparatus for governing 


Henry Smither: 
domestic and other 


Punchard : 


and controlling water supply as in gation 
works, town services. and similar purposes. 
$,928 of 1912—Gelius Andreas Kefocd: 
Machine for producing interlocking tiles of 
cement, 
4,244 of 1912—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Hazen-Brown & Co.): Cementing 


machines. 
6,458 of 1912.—John Hugh McCoy: Concrete 
water and like tanks, and methods of manu- 
facturing same. 
7,801 of 1912—Robert Green: Roofing tiles. 
7,802 of 1912—Robert Green: Roofing tiles. 


*It will be observed that the time for the 
receipt of tenders is limited, and therefore this 
intimation will be of use only to. firms having 


peers in Canada who can be instructed by 
cable, 


+All these applications are 
which opposition to the grant 
them can be made. 


in the stage in 
of Patents upon 
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SELECTED PATENT. 


4,914 of 1911.—Jacob Mazer and the Acoustics 
Improvement Company: Sound-deadening in 
buildings, 

This relates to means whereby the acoustic 
properties of halls and buildings are improved, 
which consist in covering the walls with one 
or more inner layers 1, 8, of material such as 
hair felt, having a high sound-absorbing 


4,914 of 1911. 


capacity, and an outer layer 4 of porous woven 
material, of less efficient sound-absorbin: 
capacity and preferably fireproof. The inte 
mediate air space between the layers may be 
omitted, or all the layers may be so separated. 


+ —__ 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


July 22,—By Knusiry. 
Blackmore, Essex,—Sabridge Lodge, 44 a. 2. 


34 p,, f. .. £1,500 
Laindon, Esse unts and Brewitts Farm, 
223% acres, f. 2,000 
Laindon Hall Farm, 176 acres, f. 3,250 
Chigwell Row, Essex.—Millers Farm, 634 acres, 
Samir atte RPO Cane Rd akc ir oe ae a 2,000 
By Rogers, Cuarmay, & Tuomas, 
Pimlico.—7, Sutherland-ter.’ (s.), u.t. 154 yrs., 
2. yr. 801. 500 
26 and 28, St. Barnabas-st., and Lg. rents 
14l. 10s., u.t. 113 yrs., gr. 151. w.r. 78l. 320 
14, Denbigh-pl., u.t. 19 yrs., gr. 81., p. 250 
9, Warwick-sq.-mews, ut. 17% yrs., ¢. 
“yx. 401. 110 
West Kensington. —Talg 
301., u.t. 64 yrs, 435 
By SverHenson & ALEXANDER, 
Newton Cottage, Glam.—Sycamore Cottages 
and pasture, 84 acres, f. . 6,360 
Fig. rents 241, 17s. 6d. 1,050 
By Frick & Son. 
Westleton, Suifolk.—Three cottages, f. 210 
Knodishall, Suffolk.—Four cottages, f, 250 
Theberton, Suffolk. — House and 
marshes, 2 155 
Peasenhall, 
paddock, 18 a. 3 r 495 
Saxmundham, Suffol 380 
July 2 
Caythorpe, 
429 a. 17. 3 16,040 
ter., een . 705 
Surbiton,—33, Surbiton-hill-park, f., 520 
By Brave, Woon, & Co. 
Cudham, Kent.—Biggin 
and 4 of an acre, f. 400 
Crayford, Kent.—Crayford. 
and 2a, 31.17 p,, f., 600 
Slades Green-la., mar 
fee 180 
Pasture land, 3 a.1 150 


By Browerr & Taytor. 


Paddington.— 
Yrs., g.2. § 1,200 
Peckham,—38, 
6l. 15s., e.- 150 
Walworth.—9 
2881. 12s. . 1,490 
By Saurer, Rex, & Co. 
Caledonian-rd.—No. 383 (s.), u.t. 35 yrs., gr. 
Sap : 140 
Wembley, ig 
53a, 27,17 p., f. 11,440 
By Tuurcoop & Martin. 
Bisley, Surrey.—Rose and Wisteria Cottages, 
ny Wr. 201. 16: 260 
Merro: its Two enclosures, 1 140 
Woking, Surrey.—Pumping stat 
reversion in 86 yr F 3,000 
By Srepuenson & ALEXANDER. 
Llantwit Major, Glam.—Farms and accommoda- 
tion lands, 1,419 acres, f. oa » 33,555 
By Brpwett & Sons. 
Burton Lazars, Leics.—Agricultural estate, 
556 acres, f.... » 10,900 
By Driver, Jonas, & Co. 
Seamer, Yorks.—Seamer Estate, 6,673 acre: 
£, (including timber) 179,110 
July 24.—By Baxrer, Payne, & Lepper. 
Bickley, Kent.—Claremont-rd., Foxgrove, f 
er. 601. 700 
By Norman & Son. 
East Bedfont, Middle: —Market garden 
land, 142 a. 27. 31 p., £. 9,660 
Thornton Heath, Sur: ‘Warwick-rd., St. 
Winifred’s, f.g.r. 71., reversion in 94 y 165 
By Rusuworrn & Brown 
St. John’s Wood, —15, Cayendis! ECs) fy 
8 yrs., g.r, nil, y.r. 1251... 830 
By Tuurcoop & Marr 
City.—5 to 8, Lovells-ct., f. 
10 1.), reversion in 71 y 1,990 
Send, Surre; 
27 p., f. 145 
Heathbai 


5,100 


[Aucust 9, | 


Worplesdon, Surre: 
Or 4p, f 

Leake, Line 
10 p.; 

Thornton- 


—Park Barn Farm, ¢ 


By 
Killearn, St 
acres, f..... 


By W 
West Wittering, Su: 
8p.f... 
By Ho 
Birchington, Kent. 
Bay Cottage, f., yr. 601 

By Frick & Sox 

Abbey Farm, 190 a. Ly, : 


Snape, Suffolk. 
eee 


By Wooncocx & So: 
Dallinghoo, Suffol 
752,27. 15 p.,f. 


By H. J. Cuurrins, 


Hadstock, Middlesex.— Whi 


43 acres, f... 


By Moore, Garrarp, & Son. 
Wetheringsett, 


Suffolk,—Seven farms,| 


& So: 
» Salop.—Lilleshall Estate, 8 

2x. 14 pf 

By Simmons & Sons. 

Winnersh, Ber 


Springhead, 
123 acres 
Whaley 


Bridge-st., enclosure, 1 é 
Bing’s Farm, ete., 42 acres, f, . 

Manchester, Lanes,—37 to 53 (odd), Os 

st.,and 82, New Allen-st., f,, wa 13! 

July 24.—By Mappison, Mires, & Mapp 

West Somerton, Norfolk.—Marsh land, 

Or. 13 p,, f...... 4 


By E. J. Casrie 
Winmarleigh, Lane 
3,050 acres, f.., 


IONE & Sons. 
-Winmarleigh 


By Farrproruer, Exus, & Co. 
Flamstead, Herts.—Portion of the Beech 
Estate, 1 


TERTON & Sons, | 
27, Chandos-rd., u.t. 82yr8,,¢. 


By Denenuam, Taw: 


N, RICHARDSON, é} 

Highbury.—12, Highbury-ter,, f., Pass} 
By Lzorotp Farmer & Sons, | 
Bloomsbury.—55, To: 215 
g.r. 181., y.r. 1001 | 

17 and 19, Woburn-blds.. 4 | 
y.r. 9€ , 

St. John’ F 


By Greny & Son, I 
8, George-st., wt. 11 yrsd 


H. S. Hawiey & Co. i 
, St. John’s-av., ut. 85 yrs 
1 


omwood-rd.. 


, Oukleigh-park-. : 


: 

By C. C. & T. Mooru, 
Plaistow.—95 and 97, Sutton Court-rdy 
. 
i 
‘i 
i 


142, Harfor 
+5 WT. BBL, 85. 
YIS., BI. My Fe 
rents 201., reve 


By Newszon & SHEPHARDS, t 

Stoke Newington Mildmay-park, fg} 
reversion in 39 5 

66 and 67, Mildm 


: 
in 43 an 
Finsbury 


and 17, Blackstock- 
121, 12s., y.r. 631. { 
ey.—EHlgin-rd., ete., hg. 
rsion in 54 yi 
Peckham.—Bird-i: 

sion in 48 yrs, 


Upper Halls rents 301. 16s.) 

peppercorn g.r., reversion in 49 yrs. , 

Bexley, Kent. d., St. Lawi 
£, yx. 401, 


Kentish Town.—Queen’s-cres., Le, rent 

u.t. 28 yrs., gr. 171. 15s. E 

Peckham.—Rye-la., ete., Lg. rents 851.) 
sl, 


52 yrs. s.r 
Poplar 
g.r. Gl., w.r. 651 
By Prvnorn & Prsnorn, 
Tottenham,—2 and 4, Argyle-rd., f., Wat, 


93 (odd), Summerhill £,) 


81. to 
1831. 


4 


ust 9, 1912. | 


FHE-- BUILDER. 


‘me Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 

tised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xv.; Auction Sales, xx. 

| conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

hhemselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 


ite given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


lmust be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


| Competitions. 


/12. — Beckenham. — ScHoot.—The 
| Education Committee invite designs 
lic elementary school. Mr. A. W. 8. 
.B.A,, Assessor. See advertisement 
for further particulars. : 

j30. — Saxon Snett Prize. — Fifty 
\th medal, is offered for essay on 
mg, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 
General Hospital.” Particulars from 
ly Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 


: 1.—Goole.—MunicipaL OxFICES.— 
301. and 151. Particulars from Mr. 
Jouncil Offices, Goole. 

9. — Chorley.---ScHoot.—The Chor- 


jon Commitice invite designs for 
hool for about 500 children. See 
Int in issue of July 12. Premiums 


hd 101. Deposit, 21 2s. 

| 30.—Dublin.—Untversity CoLunce: 
Gs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
or, Mr. H. T, Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 

| 30.—Llanelly.—_Scuoot, Erc.—The 
ucation Committee invite competitive 
| estimates for school buildings and 
ibjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
yr. G. H. Halliday, F.R.IB.A. See 
tnt in issue of August 2 for further 


14—Balham.—Swimmine  BatH.— 
worth B.C. invite designs for public 
| bath, emiums, 105 guineas, 
and 80 guineas. See advertisement 
August 2 for further particulars. 
29.—Glasgow.—DesicNs FOR  HxTEN- 
|[untcrpaL ~Burupines.—The Glasgow 
) invite architects to submit pre- 
ketch designs in competition for the 
|i the Municipal buildings. Five will 
jto submit complete drawings in final 
Seo advertisement in. issue of 
r. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 
31. — Huddersfield. — Town PLan- 
| Housing and Town Planning Com- 
tthe Huddersfield Corporation invite 
jthe laying-out of certain areas within 
| borough and part of an adjacent 
jremiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25g: De- 
| 29s. See advertisement in issue of 
pr further particulars. 
R_ 1—Ottawa.—Monument To KING 
({1—Sketch models in_ plaster to be 
fs Director of National Art Gallery, 
farticulars from the Public Works 
it, Ottawa (see p, 174). 
| 1—Bulgaria.—Desiens For a Royan 
Taw Covrts.—Particulars from the 
| Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
inghall-street, H.C. (see p. 173). 


2.—Carlisle.—Scnoo, BUILDINGS, 
lars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Carlisle 

1918. — Rangoon. — MuNICcIPAL 


he Committee of the Municipality 
\ Invite designs for the new Municipal 
Honoraria of 3091., 2001., and 1001. 
7 for first, second, and third. See 
ent in issue of August 2 for further 


—Doncaster._Swimmine BATH, ETC., 
ike INstiroTrIoN FoR THE DEAF.—Pre- 
Tnformation from Mr. B. D. Crouch, 
Doneaster. 

t—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoPoseD 
JOLLEGE.— Limited to six firms, named 
etition News,” December 1, page 635. 
— Motherwell.—_Hiex Scroon.—Dr. 
ssor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 

given at the commencement of each 
8 the latest date when the tender, or 
hig tose willing to submit tenders, 
iO ,. 

§.—London.—Hxrenston.—For the ex- 
the South Norwood Sorting-office. 
pecification, and a copy of the con- 
form of contract with Mr. J. Ruther- 
atlisle-place, London, §.W. Quanti- 
mms of tender, on deposit of ll. 1s., 
eretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., 
ite, London, §.W. 


2—Penarth.—Avprrrons.—For addi- 
‘files at Lower Penarth. Plans and 
m_ Seen, and quantities from Mr. 


Rodger, architect, 14, High-street, 


AvaGusr 9,—Shildon.—Appitions.—For altera- 
tions and additions to Primitive Methodist 
Manse, at Shildon. lames to Mr. T. W. 1. 
Richardson, M.S.A., chitect and surveyor, 57, 
High-street, Stockton-on-'l'ees. 

Aveusr 10,— Belfast. — AureRrations. — For 
alterations at Belfast Head Post-office. Bue 


and_ specification at the Post-office. Mr. é 
Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 

Aveust 10, — Taynuilt. —- Appivions. --- For 


alterations and additions to the Board school at 
Taynuilt. Drawings seen, and_ quantities, on 
deposit of 10s. 6d., to Mr. G. Woulfe Brenan, 
C.E. and architect, Oban, 

AvGusr 12.—Cardiif.—Corraces.—Erection of 
two cottages.at Llanedarne, near Cardiff. Con- 
ditions of contract seen, and plans and specifica- 
tion with the City_Engineer, Mr. W. Harpur, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Hall, Cardiff. 

Aveust 12.—Doddington and Worboys.— 
Corragrs.—Huntingdonshire C.C. Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Committee invite tenders 
for erection of a single cottage, situate on 
Morley’s Farm, Doddington, etc., and also a 
single cottage on Tick Hen and Round House 
Farm, Warboys. Plans, etc., can be seen at the 


office of the Land Steward, Mr. 8. Croot, 
Brampton, Hunts. 

AvGusr 12,—Hull.—Inn.—For rebuilding New 
Inn, Marfleet. Plans'and specification seen, and 
quantit: and information from Mr. William 
Bell, nitect, North-Eastern Railway, York. 

12.—Tynemouth.—ALtTmrations.—F'or 
alterations at the Trinity School. Plans seen, 


and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the 
Architect, Mr. Henry Gibson, Camden-street, 
North Shields. 

AvGUsT Cheriton Bishop.—Roorine.— 
rebuilding and new roofing the barn at 
cre Farm, Cheriton Bishop. For particu- 
ars, apply at the farm. Tenders to Mr J 
Anstee, Halfacre, Cheriton Bishop. 

Aveust 13.—Devizes.—Mortuary.—The erec- 
tion of a mortuary at the Workhouse. Drawings 
and specification with Mr. O. Sheppard, Clerk 
to the Guardians, Union Offices, Devizes. 

Avaeust 14.—Deal.—Scuoo, Worxs.—The Deal 
Education Authority invite tenders for the 
enlargement of their schools in North Wall-road, 
Deal. Plans, etc., may be seen, and bill of 
quantities may be obtained, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
upon application to Mr. Chas. L. Crowther, 
architect, Deal. 

AvGust 15,—Dudley Hill.—Picrurr Patace.— 
Works required in the erection of a picture 
palace, Tong-street, Dudley Hill, for Messrs. 
Goodall’s Pictures, Ltd. Plans may be seen, 
and bills of quantities obtained at, offices of 
Messrs. Howorth & Howorth, architects, Old 
Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. 

AvGusr_15.—Knowle.—Worxs.—For works at 
Knowle, Braunton, including reinforced reser- 
voir and about 4,500 ft. of 2-in. and 3-in. C.I. 
water main. Quantities of Mr. EK. G. Kingwell, 
Red House, Castle-street, Barnstaple, on deposit 
of 21. 2s. 

* AvuGusT 19. — Sheerness. — ADDITIONS TO 
Scnoou.—The Kent Education Committee invite 
tenders for enlargement to the manual-training 
room at higher elementary school, See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
* <Avucusr 21.—Greenwich.—TrLepHoNe Ex- 

The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of 
Telephone Exchange. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


‘DeMoLitIon.—The 
for purchase and 
pulling down of buildings known as the Council’s 
place of shelter, adjoining cemetery, Verdant- 


lane. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
Avaust 923.—Bere Island. — Coasrauarp 


Statron.—New coastguard station at Laurence 
Cove, Bere Island, Co. Cork. The plans, etc., 
can be seen at the present coastguard station, 
Laurence Cove, and at the District Office of 
Public Works, Cork. Forms of tender will be 
supplied on deposit of 1l. 

AvGcust 24.—Manchester.—Repairs.—For _re- 
pairs to various bridges in the city. Specifica- 
tion, quantities, and form of tender at the City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Deposit of 21. 2s, : 

Avacust 26.—Gateshead.—Lopcr.—Erection of 
new entrance lodge, Saltwell Cemetery. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. N. Perey Pattin- 
son, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Deposit of 


widening 
this 


for wic 
See advertisement in 
particulars. 


vite tenders 


for further 


issue 


* <AuGuUsT 28, 


tephen’s Bridge. 
: issue for further 
particula: 

* <AvuGUST 28,—Littlehampton.—Sza Wati.— 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for a sea wall at Millfield, Rustington, near 
Littlehampton. See advertisement in this issne 
for further particulars. 

* <AvGUs? 29.—East Barnet.—ALTERATIONS AND 
Appitions.—The Herts C.C. Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for alterations and addi- 


tions at Brunswick Park C. School. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

* AvGuUsr 29. — Northwich. — Barns np 
WasHHouses.—The Northwich U.D.C. invite 


tenders for the erection of public baths and 
washhouses.. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Aveusr 30.— Harrow.—Facrory. — Messrs. 
John Adamson & Co., Litd., invite tenders for 
additions to their ham and bacon factory. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

%* «SEPTEMBER 11 
The Poplar Gua 
posed additional 


Poplar.—AppitTionaL Room.— 
lians invite tenders for pro- 
om, ete., at 45, Upper North- 
street. See advertisement’ in this issue for 
furthe: rticulars, 

% SEPTEMBER 12.—West_Ham.—ERECTION oF 
Worxsxors.—The West Ham Guardians invite 
tenders for the erection of workshops on a: site 
adjoining the Receiving Homes, Aldersbrook- 
road, Wanstead. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars, 

18. — Dublin. — New 
Orric The Comm: 


PusLic 
3ES.—The oners of Public Works, 
Dublin, invite tenders for new public offices, 
Upper Merrion-street. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—Cork.—Premises.—For rebuilding 
premises in Leitrim-street. Plans and particu- 


lars with Mr. Arthur Hill, F.R.I.B.A., 22, 
George-sireet, Cork, ‘ 
No Dare.—Pudsey.—Suep.—Erection of a 


mending shed at Brick Mills, Pudsey, for Messrs 
Clough, Ramsden, & Co. Plans, specifications, 
and quantities with Messrs. Jowett, Kendall, & 
Sons, architects, South-parade, Pudsey. 

No Dars.—Swansea.—Hovses.—For building 


twenty houses. Position, Cwmrhydycrw-road, 
Morriston, near Swansea. Messrs. F. W. Berk 
& Co. Ltd., Pentrepoth Chemical Works, 
Morriston. Fenchurch-avenue, 


Replies to 1, 
London, B.C. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


AvGust 17.—Keighley.—Line or Pirrs From 
DENBY-HILL To Moss Carr.—The Corporation in- 
vite tenders for the manufacture and delivery of 
about 645 tons of cast-iron pipes, 9 in. and 6 in. 
in diameter, and the necessary special castings 
connected therewith. Copies of the specification, 
ete., can be obtained from the Engineer, Mr. 
M. Ratcliffe Barnett, MInst.0.E., Town Hall 
Keighley. : 

AuGusr 21—Weston Bridge, near Honiton.— 
Reparrs.—Deyon C.C. invite tenders for works at 
this bridge, in accordance with the plans, etc., 
prepared by the County Surveyor, which can be 
seen at_the office of the County Council, The 
Castle, Exeter. 

Avcust 23.—Boston, Lincolnshire.—Rxcon- 
STRUCTION oF Town BripGe.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for bridge works (two contracts). 
Drawings, etc., can be seen either at the office 
of Mr, John J. Webster, M.Inst.C.E., 39, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, engineer for the works, or 
at the office Mr. M. Staniland, Town Clerk, 
Municipal-buildings, Boston, Lincolnshire, where 
copies of the specifications, etc., can be obtained 
upon payment of 81. 8s. 

Aveusr 24—Plymouth.—Barcr.—The  Cor- 
poration of Plymouth invite tenders for the 
supply and delivery, at Plymouth, of a steel or 
iron bottom discharging hopper barge. Mr. 
James Paton, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


AvuGusr 12, — Manchester. — PamntInc.—The 
Libraries Committee invite tenders for painting 
at the Blackley and Openshaw Branch Libraries. 
ons may be obtained at the office of the 
Architect, Town Hall, upon payment of 

Cheques or postal orders are to be made 
payable to the order of ‘The Corporation of 
Manchester.” 
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FURNITURE, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Avcusr 14,—Wigan.—Parntinc, ETc.—The 
Wigan Corporation invite tenders for the clean- 


ing and painting of the exterior of the 
“ Doecker’? Hospital, at the Sanatorium, 
Whelley. Specification, etc,, may be obtained at 


the Borough Engineer’s Office, King-street West. 


Dublin.—ParntInG.—F or painting 
work required at the Wholesale Food Market, 
Hast Arran-street. Specification, conditions of 
contract, and forms of tender at the office of 


the City Treasurer, Municpal-buildings. Deposit 
of 1. 
Avausr 21. — Portsmouth. — Pamrine.—For 


painting two greenhouses and two raising frames, 
with the seats and vases, at the Portsea Burial 
Ground. Specification and general conditions at 
the Borough Engineer’s Office, at the Town Hall. 

Avcusr 22.—London.—Piumsing.—For plumb- 
ing work, etc., in connexion with the fixing of 
seventeen large sinks at St. James’s Infirmary, 
Ouseley-road, Wandsworth Common,  §.W. 
Forms of tender and specification with Mr. 


F. W. Piper, Clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s- 
hill, Wandsworth, 8.W. 
AvGusr . — Southwark. — Guarps, — The 


Guardians invite tenders for fixing guards to 
certain machinery at their Infirmary, situate 
at East Dulwich-grove, S.E. Specification, etc., 
may be obtained at offices of Mr. Sydney Wood, 


Clerk, Union Offices, Ufford-street, Blackfriars- 
road, 8.E. 


Avcusr 23, —Kinglassie. — Scroon.—Mason, 
smith, joiner, plumber, slater, plaster, asphalt, 
glazier, tile, and painter work for new school, 
Kinglassie. Schedule of quantities, etc., may be 
obtained on application to Mr. G. Charles 
Campbell, architect, Methil, on the depositing 
of 10s. 6d. 

Avcust 26.—Kingston.—Timprr.—The Guar- 
dians invite tenders for the supply of 100 fathoms 
of best. yellow Swedish board ends, to be 
delivered at the Branch Workhouse, Kingston- 
toad, New Malden, Surrey. Mr. Chas. W. Dash, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Kingston: 
on-Thames. 


THE, BOE DER: 


Avcusr 27, — Epsom. — Parntine. — Epsom 
Guardians invite tenders for painting, repairs, 
and decorations to be carried out at Gynsdale, 
Waterloo-road, Epsom, A copy of the specifica. 
tion, etc., can be obtained _on application to Mr. 
Alick. G. Ebbutt, Clerk, Gynsdale, Epsom. 
Aucust 29.—Newhaven.—Granite, rrc.—The 
%.D.C, invite tenders for about 530 tons of flake 
granite, and alternative tenders for 530 tons of 
2-in. broken Kentish ragstone. Mr. Herbert W. 
Coupe, Clerk to the Council, Union Offices, New- 
haven, Sussex. 
* Seprempber 2.—London, #.—ArtERations.— 
The Bethnal Green Board of Guardians invite 
tenders for the execution of certain alterations 
(chiefly in joining and fittings) to dormitories, 
etc., at their Infirmary, Cambridge-road, 
See’ advertisement issue for further 
particulars. 


in this 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AvGust 12.—Colinton.—Szwacr.—For altera- 


tions on the main sewer near Mossie Mill, 
Colinton. Plans seen, and specification and 
quantities at the office of the Commissioners’ 


Engineer, 15, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Avcusr 13.—Budleigh Salterton.—Sswacr.— 
Construction of about 800 lineal yds. of 9-in. 
diameter stoneware pipe sewers. Plans and 
sections of works seen, and specifications and 
quantities, with form of tender, from Messrs. 
Strachan & Weekes, civil engineers, 9, Victor: 
street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 
1. 1s. 

Avcust 13. — Huntingdon. — Sewer. — The 
U.D.C.. invite tenders for the laying of a new 
sewer in St, Peter’s-road. Plans, etc., can be 
inspected at the office of the Borough Surveyor. 

Avcust 14,—Hythe.—Barrack-n1, ImpRove- 
MENT.—The _ Corporation invite tenders for 
making-up k-hill, 300 yds. in length. 
Flans, etc., be seen, and form of tender 
obtained, on application to Mr. Chris. Jones, 
Borough Surveyor, 54, High-street, Hythe. 

Aveusr 15.—Manchester.— ALTERATIONS. 
sanitary alterations at 79, Chester-street. 53 to 
63, Leaf-street, 2 to 14, Silk-street, Hulme; 
20 to 26, Cedar-stret, 1 to 3, Bewley-street, 4 and 
6, Peter-street, Hulme; 20 to 32, Reather-street, 
Oldham-road; 73 to 75, Back Cropper-street, 74 
and 76, Osborne-street, Oldham-road. Forms of 
tender. general conditions, and specifications 
from the Manager of the Drainage Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 


a 


Deposit of 


‘For 


[Aucust g, ; 


Avcusr 16.— Stourbridge. — Ma 
bridge and District Water Board in| 
for laying and jointing about 6} 1, 
iron water mains. Plan, ete. mi 
and specification, etc., obtained) at | 


the Consulting’ Enginer to the | 
William Fiddian, F.S.1., Stourbridg| 


ment of 31. 8s. 
AuGust 19,—Birmingham.—Pay 
The Public Works Committee invit 
the laying of wood and granite i) 
Lodge-road (Hockley), Bennetts-hill, | 
street, Landor-street, and Arden-roac| 
may he seen, and specification, ete.,| 
office of Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, Gil 
and Surveyor, the Council House, J} 
on payment of a deposit of 21 
AvGusr 19.—Romford. 
R.D.C. invite tenders for 
about 425 yds. of 12-in, 
Brentwood-road, Hornchurch; about) 
6-in. surface-water drain in Beacons} 
hadwell Heath; about 113 yds. of 6} 
Willoy 


} 


OAD \h 
the con} 
surface-wat) 


Council, 
AvGusT 21. 
U.D.C. invit 


: _Wroxall. ‘The th 
inspected, and specification, ete., obt), 

8.'R. ( 
Thomas-street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, | 


fe 
by 
Hd 
“e 
g 
‘awings seen at the office of Mr, J. /&] 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, & 
Offices, ‘Cheltenham. 
SEPTEMBER _4.—Walmer.—Srwers iy 
FaLL.—The U.D.C. of Walmer inyitedl 
the construction of about 3,600. lis 
concrete tube and stoneware pipep 
surface-water drains, 36-in. cast-iror 
about 450 yds. in length, and con: 
tank, etc. Plans, etc., can be seen, F 
cation, etc., obtained, on applicatih 
Herbert W. Barker, the Council'f 
Council Offices, Walmer, upon paymif 


Public Appointment, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


Salary. 


*HIGHWAY SURVEYOR. 


Watford U.D.C. ... 


1501. per annum... 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


a 1 


*WALLPAPERS, VARNISHES, 


np COLOURS, PUTNEY—On the Premises .. 
*BUILDER anp CONTRACTOR’S STOCK snp PLANT, STOCKWELL—On tt 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, BEXHILL-ON-SEA—Kursaal, Bexhill-on-Sea seve 


.. | Mabbett & Edge 


J. T. Skelding & Holland 
Joseph Hibbard & Sons..... 


SOME RECENT SALES—continued from page 188. 
By Stimson & Sons. 


£800 
, 18, a ‘onsey 
r. 1, 15s., w.r. 1091. 43, 400 
14, and 15, Bath-st., 
10s., w.r. 1071, 195 
—The co’ 
eres, beneficial lease for 21 yrs. at 65l., 
increasing to 1001. . RApop 
By Danren 
Greenwich,—58, Crooms-hill, f. 310 
By Prank Marre 
Peckham.—Golds mith. 
reversion in 47 7.0 
Fenham-rd., f.g 120 


By Wrarr & Son. 
sex, —Station-rd., two plots, f. ... 
tyromlotsitee ate etre 


150 
1,070 
1,840 
Littleton-on-Severn, oe 
374 acres, f.. é 15,170 

By Stoney J. Ow 

all St. Margaret, 

s 900 


ROTHEROE & Mor: 
tibbons Gate Far 


By Hinuver & Hintyer. 
New Southgate.—Limes-ay., Deepdene, f., y.r. 
451... : 


£870 
By Atrrep Prer 

Enfield —Birkbeck-rd., four plots of land, f. ... 100 
Wimbledon.—Queen’s-rd., five plots of land, ¢ 300 
Tooting.—Lucien-rd., four plots, : 130 

Peng and 14, Avington- i 
g.r. 16l., y.x. 661. ° 170 

Streatham.—7, 9, and 11, B 

- 181., g 350 
360 


5 and 17, 
f.g.r. 81., reve 


Harlesden. 


7L., Wat 300 
Ulting, Essex : 510 
By Escrrrr & Barret. 
Aubourn, Tines.—Blackamoor and Manor 
House Farms, 959 acres, f 17,741 
By Dayr 
Bishopstone, Sus: one F 
teen cottages, and § SCs ecraten 11,000 
Piddinghoe, and’ Hoddern 
Farms, 1,578 a. 0 12,000 
Plumpton, 
2r.5p 
and piece of garden ground, 37 1,150 
Hellingly, Sussex.—Park Wood, 1 1,800 
By Wurrron & Larne. 
Bow, Devon.—Comore Farm, 97 ai haan Ht) 
July By W. BR. J. LADE & Co. 
Church Stanton, Somer whridges and 
Walland Farms, 2 3,505 


July 
Swanley, Kent. 
3k p., f 


—By Dany & Lu 
‘The Malthouses, 


By Forse t 
7 and 8, The Triangle (s.), ip 


621. 


By Martz & Co. 


—Woodside Farm, 235 


Caddington, Bed: 
f. 


u & Saw k 
Ugborough, Devon.—Carew Estate, 219 
f. (outlying portions) a 


By Kyient, Frank, & Rurneyp 


3 1. gross rental 2611, ...p 
therhall-gdns., Norfolk Hall, f. an|: 

973 yrs., g.r. 101. + 
Wooburn, Bu 


By ©. W. Davr 
Islington.—69, Cros 
By Cuar 
Finchley.—2, Melrose- 


ARROW & SON, 
illa 57 


9, Y th 
1 to 4, Melit 


EDERICK WARMAN, 
5, Gladwell-rd., ut. 70) 
roll 


Buscot, Berks.—Barkers Meadows, 74 if 


Of 1859 38 occ. 
Lechlade, Glos.—Prior 


‘Mill and Ié ac 
andl. ..... | 


A 
Wst 9, 1912.) 


By DOEEON & Son. 
1 House 


future land, 6 
plot of land 
a pies pe. 


hrms, 254 acres, f 
Sow, & Da 


wilow-et.-av., fe. 8s., 
198 yrs. bs 
| By SuerHERDs 

tigh-st., Alma House, 


0), Wellesley-rd., u.t. 3 


Eland war. 8ll. & 
plex Swan, Sox, & Oaxuey. 
bist, Russell-rd., u.t. 49 

iil, 


RoseERTs. 
5 120, Courthill- 
and er. 681. 
. rents 181., r 


& Mapp: 


pison, Mivx oN, 
)), Norfoli.—Small holding and 
rj3.acres, S 


|} THorNBORRO & Co. 
si), Westmorland.—Roger Head 
p,acres, f. 
By Newson & Sux 
-6, 7, and 8, Victor: 
i} tage, f., w.r. 
i, past. u. 
i) 


jy Ronson & PERRY 
jeybridge-st., f.g. rents 401., 1 
3/69 yrs.. 
By J. Trevor. 
|.37 and 39, The Grange, if w. 
It 


i used in these lists.—F.g. 
Bigeetorlencetold growndcrent; 
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©. for Feewola 
ig.r. for 


: nd-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent;; r. for rent 


=; ¢, for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. fo 
w.r. for weekly 


ir. for estimated rental ; 


jr quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 


lane; st. for street ; 


al; gdns. for gardens ; 


ired term ; pa. for per annum; yrs. for 
for road;’ sq. for 

BIG fer, for terrace ; cxos. for crescents 
yd, for yard; gr. for 


+t beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 


shops; ct. for court. 


——— 4. 


4URRENT OF MATERIALS. 


this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


fof materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
uantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
ijbe remembered by those who make use of 


Son, 
BRICKS, &e. 
er 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 
1 
) for Baoine 2 
1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£s.d. £ 
113 0 
3 
0 4 
Best Stourbridge 
0 ‘Fire Bricks ... 4 


One Sideand two 
ends 


se, 
Nats 15 17 
jers 17 17 


rR Aa 


‘ality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


8. 


| cement or lime is exclusive of 
ordinary charge for sacks, 


34 0 per ton, ip 
Blue Lias Time 19 Oey » 


Double Headers 1417 6 


8 9 per yard, delivered. 
6 ” 


the 


.. 138, Od. per yard delivered. 


iteolny in sacks 278, 0d, per ton atrly dpt. 


STONE, 
| _ Per Ft. Cube. 


Depit.... 
real on road waggous 


(30; ft. average)— 
bed, delivered on road waggons, 


jn Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 


bed, delivered on ‘road waggons 
Nine Elms Depot or 


Peet 


| Saeliverea on road waggons, s. d. 
1 


7h 


4b 


THE. BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued), 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. 


GE 8. d, 

Ancaster in blocks, Ai aa Closeburn Bed 

Beer in blocks Freestoue ......... 20 

Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 

Darley Dale in Freestone ... 4 
blocks .. ae 4  Talacre & Gwespyr 

Red Corsehill in Stone .... oo Bd 
blocks . 


York Stonz—Robin Hood Quality, 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d 

Scappled random blocks .. 21 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in, sawn two sidés landings to sizes (ander 


40 ft. super. 23 

6 in. Eubbed two sides ditto, ditto 26 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). 0 114 

2 in. to 23 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto... cures 06 

Harp Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Scappled random blocks . 

Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) ... 28 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto 3 0 

3 in, sawn two sides slabs (x 12 

2 in. self-faced random flags ... 05 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

fn. In. £3. 4. In. In. £58. a. 

20x10 best blue 20x 10bestHur’ka 
Bangor .. 138 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 

20x12 ditto 6 20x12 ditto 7 6 

20 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 0 
ditto. 0 16x8 ditto. 0 

0 20x 10permanen’ 
ee 0 green . 6 

22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto .. 6 
Portmadoe...... 1212 6 16x8 ditto. 6 

16x8 ditto.. . 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. 8. d, 

Best plain red eh Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ 
ing (per 1000)... 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Vaiisy faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per 1000, 42 6 

0 Do. Ornamental(per 
Dor ‘Ornamental (per 1000) .. 47 6 
00). 52 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
op “and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
ose doesn MAO patton aCe Hanley’ 

Best Buabon Reds or Brindle 
‘brown, or brindled (per 1000) .. . 42 6 
(Bdw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand. 

Do. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) veeseee ) ip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 ley(per doz.) 8 6 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
woop. 
Burnpixe Woop. At per standard. 

Deals: best 3in. by llin,and4in, £ s, d. 8. d. 

by 9 in. and 1lin. 1400... 1510 0 
Deals : best 3 by 9 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. 

8in., and 3in, by 7 in. and 8in, 1110 0 .., 1210 0 
Battens: best 2 by 6and3by6... 010 0 " less than 


7 in, and 8 in. 


Deals: seconds .. 1 0 Oless thn best, 
Battens: seconds 010 0 » » 
2in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 910 0 .. 1010 0 
2in. by 4tin.and2 in. by5in. 9 00... 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin. and 1} in. by 7 in. 010 0 more than 
Deters 
din. 0 
Fir timber: best mi anzig At per li 
or Memel(average ipecriontion) 500 
Seconds . 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 317 6 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in. 3.5 0 
Swedish balks .. 212 6 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 | 
Jorers’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by in 24 

3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens,2hin.and3in, by7in. 17 0 
Second yellow deals,tin, byllin. 19 0 
0 


Bin, by 9 in. 18 
Battens,24in, and 3in, by 7 in. 14 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in. 
Battens,2}in.an 
Potersburg: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 11 in. 
Do, 3 in, by 9 in. 
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mise white deals, i. A “by llin. 15 0 16 0 
” by 9in. 14 0 14 10 
Battens “ 2+ 210) 12 10 
Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 14 0 15 0 
» ” 3 in. by 9in. 13 0 14 0 
Battens .... 10 10 ll o 
Pitch-pine: deals 19 0 21 0 
Under 2 in. thick 010 ro. os 0) 
Yellow Pine—First, regu 48 0 ‘Upwards, 
Oddments . 32 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes ., + 33 0 ” 
Oddments .... 28 0 » 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 4 6 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube. 03 8 9 
Small “» » 0 2 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, } per ft. cubs 0 6 6 8 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch.. 0 010 10 
Bin, 008. = 


WOOD (Continued). 
JorxeRs’ Woop (Continued)— 


Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- £ s. d. £84 
basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 .. U 1 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .. OWLS... er Omen) 
Dry Walnut, American, per ti. 
super. as inch 0 010 010 
Teak, per load 11800 1) 22 0 0 
American W. 
per ft. cube ..... OG5ind 2 10) 6R0 
Prepared Flooring, etc.- Per square. 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot... 013 6 .. O17 0 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 0140... 018 0 
OP LGITOle mee Ona) 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
shot.. O20. sOsta ns, 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. 2b) Ooo Wak @ 
lt in. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched. 015 70". 016 "6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 0 6 
lin. by 7 in, ” » 014 0 6 
% in. by 7 in. white » ” 010 . 0 
Lin. by 7 in. » -0128 0 


6 in, at 6d. to od. per square less than Tin 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
In London, or delivered 
Hallway Vans, per ton, 


Rolled Steel Joists, granary, £ sd. 8. d. 
sections ... LOMO Neer i 00 
Compound 
sections ..... 910 0... 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions 10, 07 5-12) 0180) 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ., 910 0... 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates .. 9100... 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 ., 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Trox— £58. a £5. d. 
Common Bars .... 900 .. 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .. 9 915 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” in 0 = 
Mild Steel Bars . b 915 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price. 0 3 = 
” » Galvanised. 17 10 = 
*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to ay g. eLOROM Olas = 
i >” he. SUT Seal ait 
” 26 g. IB aks eo i 
Sheet Iron, Galveniaset flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
8 ft. to 20g. .. -1510 0 .. = 
Ordinary sizes to 2 ae. and 24g. i 00 = 
” 00 = 
Sheet, ‘Tron, Galvanised it quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 0 — 
h i 2 g.an 0 - 
» 6g. 0 =) 
Galvanised Camera Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, ot, to Sft. 20g. 15 0 0 = 
5 5 2 & and 24g.15 5 0 = 
1615 0 .. = 
Best ‘Soft Steel shoots'3 $ tt, by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g, and thicke: 12 tt) = 
peey Soft ioe Sheets, 2g. & 0 =- 
» 26g. 4 = 
Out "Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 1110 0 


IO, 
(Under 3 in., usual trade ae ) 


LEAD, &e. 
8. d. 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 41b, and up 2 23-5 0 - 
Pipe in coils 0 = 
Soil pipe 0 = 
Compo pip. = 


Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne .. 
Silesian 


Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet 
Gorsee nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
UTI “or 
Tix—English Ingots 
SotperR—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s ,, 
Blowpipe .. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


Lethe 


15 oz. thirds 26 oz. fourths 

» fourths 32 oz. thirds... 
21 oz. thirds. » fourths 

» fourths Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 
26 oz. thirds. . 21 oz, 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered, 


3 Rolled plate......... 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 

3 Rough rolled and ford Rolled, 'Oce- 
rough cast plate.. 24d, anic, Arctic, Muffied, 

4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
trough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white.. 


» Bhd. 
5d, 


| Ditto, tinted 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &e. £84, 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 2 
» ” » in barrels. » 03 3 
» ” » in drums ,, ” 035 
eee » in barrels. ” 035 
» in drums ” 03 8 
Turpentine in barrels Es o 21 
” in drums ... ” OSE 
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OILS, &e. (Continued). £5. d. 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 30 0 


Red Lead, Dry Hi 5 2610 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ..... per barrel 112 0 
VAENISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
£s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak . . 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic 5 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oa! . 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches . i O14 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage 012 0 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Carriage . 2 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple . 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil 20. 
Eggshell Flating Varnis cs OeT8) a0 
White Pale Enamel. 2 140 
Extra Pale Paper. 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan..... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black . 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting .. 010 9 
French and Brush Polis! 010 6 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AlIl communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for _con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
oneither the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to thi 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
acce} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—->-_ 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for specinl reasons. | 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BRADFORD.—For erection of a test workhouse at 
Daisy Hill. Mr. F, Holland, architect, 22, Manor-row, 


¢ Son, Bradford: 
T. Clark & Son, Thackley 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. 


THE BUILDER. 


IPSWICH.—For new premises, Princes-street, 
replace those destroyed by fire on April 6, for Messrs. 
B.D. & J.B. Fr Ms Thos. Johns 


G. Grimwood 
C. A. Green . 
ence & Son 
Carter & Wright 
E. Catchpole & 
J. Youngs & 


£14,793 0 
10 
4 0 


0 
0 


C. Roper ... 
T. Ward & Son 
F. Bennett... 


LONDO. 
House at Dalston. Mr. J. 


—For the erection of a new Police Section 
Dixon Butler, F.R.I.B.A., 


Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland. 
yard, S.W. Quantities by M Thurgood, Son, & 


Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. :— 

J. Stapleton & Sons £6,977 ; Patman & Fother- 
Lole & Co.. sescseeee 6,914 ingham... . £6,5 
F. G. Minter 3,900 | McCormick & Sons, 


Shurmer & Son ..... 6,750 sees, 6,543 
W. Downs......... 6 & Sons, 
Ltd... 6, 6,340 


Sabey & So: “ea 

Har Wardrop... 6,580 | J. ‘over So: 

Perry & Co. (Bow), Sheffield Bros 
Ltd. 58 


6. 


6,192 


- 6,580 


‘ocer’s_ shop 
lly destroyed 
T, Martin, 


architect :— 
W. F. Fearman ......£99 0] A. Webb, Stratford 
J. Galpen 94 18 


OULTON (Lowestoft).—For erection of , 
house, forthe Master of Oulton Workhouse (Mutford 
and Lothingland Union). Mr. E. C. Allerton, architect, 
Lowestoft. uantities by architect :— 
Wallis Hinds & Co. 
W. Wa W. J. Croft 
Beckett & Son .... : 


E. G. Bland 470 0 
J. Ashby... 464 10 
. Pearman : 

B. Darby » 496 0 46 0 


Recommended for acceptance subject to modification. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. PID: 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


885 Wall, or write— 


[AucusT 9, 


' 


te & Milne.. , 04 | Fryer & Cd 
ing & Withers 2,043 Weston & 
an & Son... & 8| H. J. Godt 
Hammond | 
B. A. Pilki: 
H. J. Whit 
Williams & 
Hancock & } 
A. Newton } 
‘illey Bros} 
Holmes 


Polden & Co. 
Lund Br 


Pinching & 

Malcolm & Allan 

h & Co ; trical Enj 

New Centur; | Co. 
Co. ...aiai 1,307 | 


Architect's estimate, £1,2) 


| Mechanica j 


Ham Hill Sto} 
Doultin= Sto; 
Portland Sto} 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone} 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, and fi 
The Doulting Stone Go.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, §}p 
London Agent:—Mr. B. A. |] 
aven-street, Stra 


|. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Ml 


Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office] 
E.C.—The best and cheapest mate: if 
railway arches, warehoul 


sheds and milkfi 
and terraces. i 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. DN IG 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd./ 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPH); 

69 and 70, Dean fi 

Ih 


PILKINGTON | 


(Esrasuisuep 1888), 
DEPTFORD WHARF,| 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTIy 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (ie 


Registered Trade Mark. } 


Paloneeau fp 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FEL (a 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, § 
WHITE SI}® 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct fro # 


THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Courrzous, Lonpox.” 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Telephon) 
North 3032 (4|* 


F. BRABY @ Co., Ltd. .2. 352-364, Euston Rd., Londo 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 


iE BUILDER 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT 
| AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE 


INSTRUCTIVE 6 DECORATIVE ARIS 


AUGUST 16, 1912. 


| 


(IL—No. 3628. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


@RTORY THEATRE, LIVERPOOL, PROFESSOR 8. D, ADSHEAD, F.R.I-B.A., 


RivoN AUTHORITY: COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THR NEW HEAD OFF 


SJEGINALD TRUELOVE, A.R.I. 
7 [ECTURE.—I,: 8, MARIA DEGLI ANGELI, ROME 


8. GIORGIO, VENICE, 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 


PAG 
D NEW ROAD ...195, 196  BAROQU: 


{/IDGE AND THE OLD POST OFFICE SITE. PROPOS 
SOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: VISIT TO NORTHAMPTON 
j)F POLEGROOK, BRIXWORTH, AND HARL’S BARTON CHURCHES 
JON AUTHORITY : COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE NEW HEAD OFFI 
{}EGINALD TRUELOVE, A.R.I.B.A. PLANS. 
RY THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. PROFESSOR 8. 


ST, PET 
197, 198 WINDOW 
DOORWAYS AT ROME 


0 CAGIATI, 
ND ASSISI . 


BY MR, STANLEY NORTH .... 


§ FOR MURAL PAINTING. 


& SONS, ARCHI- 


BAPTIST CHURCH, ELTHAM PARK, K MESSRS. JOHN WILL 


TECTS 


(\CHITECTURE OF PORTUGAL: CHURCHES AT BELEM.... 


i CONTENTS. 
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“FLOWERS OF ART.” 


| Mblossoms forth in’ many their forms scarcely veiled _by, the These blossoms and numberless others 
strange and wayward flowers, draperies which fall down in delicate limes, may be thered from Attic soil; for 


which linger on imperishable, like falling snow to their feet ; how nobly it is as rich as any fabled garden of 
they stand whilst the centuries pa ie Hesperides, different only in this— 
there is no let or hindrance to the ardent 


ct 


m out-of-the-way and for- t ; , ? 
otten places ; also beneath slowly by as a lingering procession— 


fe 
17 5 . . 
‘less footsteps. Wherever they lingering lest they lose such beauty! ker. : 
Iver, they are worth seeking out, Mutilation has not stolen their dower of _ Greece and Italy are inseparably 
dest, and comely, and retiring ce, nor the fraying finger of time. linked together, and it has been sai 
; g eg 


ct 


hey are still surprising as they stand, hat the short age of Pericles and the 
Sphinx-like, so exquisitely poised XVth and XVIth centuries in Italy were 
ucid air of Greece was favourable that any movement would rob them the most fruitful for art in the history 
growth, and so they sprang up, of something of that completeness, that of the world. Both were periods of 
l@ statue and relief and vase. perfection, which was the aim of transition or awakening, if you will, from 
hever to be surpassed. What Attic work. the petrified civilisation of Egypt, from 


There are many such scattered 
‘fertile bosom of the globe. aime 


um with its “ still wunravished There is a fragment of a small bas- the bondage of medieval ideas. Wha’ 
\quietness ” but such a flower ! relief of a ¢harioteer, also in the British Mr. L. March Phillips said of the first 


Ishape! Faii® atti : Museum. The ficure leans forward to equally applies to both. He writes :— 
Shape! Fair attitude ! with brede 5 P é tc Saag . 

arble men and maidens overwrought, keep his balance, whilst his long robe It in all truth, a moment of birth, 
Be branches and the trodden weed; trails out behind, blown from his figure com parable almost to the moment, as 


5 


pee fost teaseusoutofthought hy the wind of the chariot’s headlong the great Florentine has conceived it, 
e Bee. fl ¥ Pp erme e i 7 i 
: progress, It is a great moment petrified, when the first of our race felt the touch 


figure of Demeter in the British the joy of rapid movement, almost of of the divine finger and opened heavy 
1s another such an one; Demeter, flight, “ expressed in marble. There is eyes in which the light of intelligence 
intiful, sitting calmly watching nothing else like it, if it be not the relief and recognition for the first time was 
nttul earth give up her riches of “menads dancing,” in which the kindled.” So we shall find also many 
forate man. Were fairer flowers fall of drapery is similar, and conveys delightful flowers of art in Ltaly. The 
jed to adorn architecture than another idea of motion. Again, the painting of Botticelli, for example, with 
tides of the Erechtheum ? Pale ‘‘ winged Victory ” of the Louvre seems the fai monetta as central figure, as 
ut in the shape of maidens, poised ready ” for flight into the the sea-born goddess, as the Virgin, as 
pok towards the sun at its zenith, Hmpyrean. ; 7 Judith—La bella Simonetta, with the 


D 


y 


a ee 


—S 


SS eee 
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strange and wistful smile, who died in 
early youth and was borne to her grave 
with her beautiful face exposed. 

For example, the delicate sepulchral 
sculpture of Mino da Fiesole; the 
modelled tondos of Luca della Robbia, 
whose light and colour seem to bring down 
the sky into the dark recesses of Florentine 
streets ; Cronaca’s church of San Salvatore 
del Monte outside Florence, which 
Michelangelo, for its quietness and grace 
and unadorned beauty, was wont to call 
“his fair country-maiden.” 

These be flowers of high culture, bu 
there are others of a wilder growth, 
yet beautiful as the dog-rose of an 
English hedge-row. Some of these, anc 
not the least interesting, are to be founc 
in the Renaissance monuments in our 
own churches. They do not possess, it is 
true, the pure artistry of similar Italian 
work, but they have a quiet and reposefu 
quality all their own. Nothing could wel 
e more peaceful than these seemly gems 
of architecture, with their carving anc 
ornaments finely coloured and gilded, with 
heir effigies of the long since dead cut 
“in monumental alabaster.” 
Architecture has for its chief use the 
housing of the living in their varied anc 
manifold activities, it has also always 
een of service to religion and to the dead. 
Tt is this last aspect that at presen 
engages us. Certainly no more fragrant 
flowers of art have ever blossomed than 
these dedicated to the memory of our 
ancestors, Hgyptian foolishness  con- 
ceived a pyramid, and the Greeks, with 
their bright humanity, expressea the 
sadness of parting, of “farewell.” The 
Renaissance, with all its pseudo- 
Paganism, could not, if it would, be rid 
of Christianity, and its monuments speak 
of peace and rest. In their presence 
death is no dread contingency, it seems 
well to lie stretched out through the 
centuries free of the turmoil we call life. 

In all European countries the Renais- 
sance produced these monuments, many 
of singular beatity, but all possessed of 
a fine and notable character. In Italy, 
at least, the classical stories were carved 
side by side with those of Christianity, 
Browning, in “The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb,” shows how Italian prelates 
viewed art—how sacred and profane 
things had to be blended together by 
the unifying power of art. Just as 
Botticelli depicted the foam-born goddess 
with draperies and emblems of a Gothic 
origin, just as Michelangelo in the 
Doni Madonna introduces “ the unveiled 
human form, the sleepy-looking fauns 
of a Dionysiac revel, into the presence 
of the Madonna,” so the sculptor 
endeavoured to reconcile Paganism with 
Christianity, to carve, indeed, as Brown- 
ing says :— 


3 


“ The: bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and 
perchance 

Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 
St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables. . . .” 


And we find in painting, on two opposite 


walls of the Vatican, Raphael’s 
“ Disputa ” (which has been defined 
as the Glorification of the Christian 


Faith) and “The School of Athens.” 
Whatever antagonism there may be 
between these and similar, or perhaps 
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better, dissimilar, themes, the effect of 
the work of Mino and Luca della Robbia 
and others"of the Italian artists is one 
of infinite peace and rest. As Walter 
Pater writes in his gracious way :—‘ Their 
noblest works are the careful sepulchra 
portraits of particular persons — the 
monument of Conte Ugo in the Badia of 
Florence, of the youthful Medea Colleoni, 
with the wonderful, long throat, in the 
chapel on the cool north side of the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Bergamo—monuments such as abound 
in the churches of Rome, inexhaustible 
in suggestions of repose, of a subdued 


ta 


Sabba yy, a kind of sacred grace and 
refinement.” English sepulchral monu- 
ments never reached the pitch of the 


Italian ones, never attained to the calm 
perfection of the work of Mino, yet they 
were beautiful in their own way and 
full of a spirit of peace and contentment. 
Before the time of Nicholas Stone, effigies 
of knights and ladies, prelates and laymen 
had been executed by thousands of 
unknown mediaeval craftsmen in stiff 
but not unbeautiful attitudes of rest. 
Until at last the figures took on the 
semblance of life or the stately repose 
of the dead. There they lie through the 
still centuries listening to “the blessed 
mutter of the mass.” 5 

In a way Nicholas Stone sums up the 
period when the first flush of the Renais- 
sance in architecture lighted up England. 
He was born towards the end of the 
XVIth century, and his working life 
roughly coincided with the first half 
of the XVIIth century. It is probable 
that if he had studied in Italy his work 
would have developed along different 
lines. He did not, however, visit that 
country, and his work shows a strong 
Flemish tendency, the legacy of some 
early years spent in Amsterdam. arly 
in the XVIIth century he took a work- 
shop in Long Acre, and from that time 
until his death he worked unweariedly 
at sepulchral monuments, which vary 
tom elaborate pieces of architecture, 
ike the Tanfield tomb at Burford, to 
simple mural tablets like that to “ Mr. 
Law ” atthe Charterhouse. Unfettered 
as he was by a knowledge of the exquisite 
yeauty and finish of Italian tombs, and 
which we may assume was beyond his 
scope, he was also free of all its conflicting 
Paganism and Christianity. We took 
so much from the Low Countries in the 
early years of the Renaissance that we 
have come to consider certain grotesque 
elements as typically English. They 
were, however, sympathetic to our tra- 
dition of virility. Something too of that 
morbid contemplation of death in the 
midst of life which renders some aspects 
of medimvalism so repellent still re- 
mained in art and sounds a very un- 


harmonious note in some of Stone’s 
lovely compositions. Even as late as 
Roubiliac this macabre element was 


present, witness his fine work in West: 
minster Abbey where a skeleton leans out 
and stretches upwards from the door of 
the tomb to the living figure standing 
above. Contrast this with the great design 
by Bartholomé in Pere Lachaise, which 
possesses a tragic note almost Greek in its 
poignancy and beauty. The poor droop- 
ing figures pass through a square opening 
to the unknown. It suzcests “ Farewell,” 


that saddest of all tombstone inscriptions, 
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Tt would not be reasonable ti 
comparisons between, say, | 
Fiesole and Nicholas Stone, } 
gulf separates them. In the | 
garden there will be found {, 
rare culture, blooms of so ey, 
fragrance and form that it s, 
possible for nature to compass) 
again, and in the more open spe 
free of God’s wind and rain ani) 
flowers of more robust comple| 
perfect in form, but with so 
beauty of the wind-blown cloud} 
may stand for Mino’s works, |, 
our Stone’s. 

And Nicholas Stone, in the i 
sepulchral sculpture, must stl 
in this country. His figures 


standing figures, as in th) 
bearers of the Sutton monume)y 
Charterhouse, But his greatelg 
are the effigies lying stretched jj 
are all touched with one knows): 
quality of gentleness, How | 

disposes the mort clothes, how 

makes of the pillows and all the j 
usually dedicated to woe! In th 
classical figure he was not so sulil 
a certain stiffness is charactiit 
he pose, although the drari) 
skilfully arranged. His imitis 
Michelangelo in the tombs of Sle 
and Francis Holles at Wei 
however fine they may be, | 

mendously of the grandeur (J 
undity of the great Florentindii 
field Church, in Suffolk, posil§ 
example of his work that in i 
way is unsurpassed. In a nici# 
a little way above the square thy 
kneeling position, is the figure /1 
whilst underneath, lying on t/@ 
a woman lies smiling, claspin(# 
child in her arms. The whole cifi 
is so beautiful, the figures so et 
carved, that one is held as if}& 
strange charm, There is no cil 
element, no charnel house t an 
moral, no horrid gaping skull to |} 
into darkness. They lived so }8 
hey loved, gleamed for a lity 
ike the sunlit foam upon thi 
and passed away. And now ijli 
country church they lie together #hi 
and wife and child in attitud|i 
or ever. All this  sculptoii% 
ossesses something of the «i 
this tomb. Many are mu(li 
elaborate, more interesting [i 
turally, for Stone knew upon/ae 


how to set his figures in jj 
settings. And what is poss) @ 


in monumental work, he haspil 
out designs in the colours | 
marbles. His carved  andiilé 
armorial bearings are another/iil 
in the interest his work inspire} 
are carved with a fine sense | tl 
decorative importance and dispé w 
equal skill, 

With beginnings like these—j/ fi 
flowers of art—is it not astonis) 
this branch of sculpture should di 
out or that it should have 1j 
relegated to the Huston-road ? |" 
fine sculptors in plenty, but tl)" 
somehow but rarely touches t/ 0! 
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7) have the execrable monu- 
jason with his sentimental 
ad his appalling vulgarity. 
weh, if it does not hold an 
pent, holds nothing but glaring 
ple slabs and ridiculous brass 
‘ing which no one could 
vj fort, even if he had a 
ise before it. Surely it is time 
flevival in taste should touch 
is and lift them out of the 
gio Ww hich they are fallen. 
elmary in It to write upon 
apf the ance to the Campo 
» words, “Scuola del Migliori 
; least should endeavour 
ait so, to make the cypress 
elossom out again in delicate 
0) flowers of art, to make the 
hjold once more those lovely 
sihe dead, to make, indeed, all 
ybre she shows her gracious 
dja school for great thoughts.” 
eae 

1UL’S BRIDGE, THE 
(; OFFICE, AND THE 
FIC PROBLEM. 


Wlast week’s issue we pub- 
shed a letter from Mr. Arthur 
vow dealing with the im- 
jortant issues which demand 
Wsettlement in view of the fact 
i) proposed to start building 
ton the old Post Office site 
next few weeks. We now 
jiorder to illustrate this subject, 
i) portion of the City of London 
3, and on this new road 
id which Mr. Cr goests 
i} formed to relieve the traffic 
teighbourhood of the Bank. 
Ysed new road would form 
ijn continuance of Newgate- 
MLondon-wall, cutting through 
treet and Aldermanbury, and 
traffic from Liverpool-street 
necessity of traversing the 
theart of London in taking 
Hi direction, and correspondingly 
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affording relief to the crowded area round 
the Bank and the Royal Exchange. 

The relation of this question to the 
approaches to St. Paul’s Bridge is shown 
in a second plan, which we illustrate 
herewith, in which Mr. Crow has indicated 
how the space immediately east of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral might be dealt with. 

As the first of these proposals, that 
of a new road, can hardly be said to be 
yet within the range of practical politics, 
we should be inclined to lay down as an 
axiom that any treatment of the ap- 
proaches to St. Paul’s Bridge should be 
capable of being considered as an inde- 
pendent problem, which, to be sound, 
must be defensible both from the point of 
view of the architectural amenities of the 
situation and also from a practical point of 
view. If sucha scheme fits in and forms a 
convenient section of a greater improve- 
ment, ., a road diverting traffic from 
a congested centre, such would form an 
additional merit, but in the first case 
we should deal with the smaller problem 
separately. 

From a traffic standpoint there seems 
to us to be much to be said for the pro- 
vision of a greater amount of space at 
the junction of such thoroughfares as 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, Cheapside, New- 
gate-street, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and, although the scheme destroys a 
valuable corner block at the junction of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Cheapside, we 
consider the loss is more than counter- 
balanced by the gain, while it may be 
pointed out it increases the value of the 
frontage to Foster-lane, which adjoins 
the Church of St. Vedast, and which 
would, if this scheme were carried out, 
front on to the new open space formed. 
Architecturally the scheme would oper 
up to view the Church and steeple o: 
St. Vedast, one of the most charming o 
Wren’s smaller designs. The destructior 
of the narrow wedge-shaped block 
between St. Paul’s-churchyard and Old 
Change seems abundantly justified com- 
mercially by the greater value which 
would be given to the buildings facing 
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on to the widened road formed, while 
architecturally no worse or more un- 
harmonious group can be imagined 
than the great mass of the apse of St. 
Paul’s and the end view of the narrow 
wedge of commercial buildings which 
would be otherwise left. We now learn 
hat the London County Council have 
considered and agreed to the abolition 
of this bleck, so that Mr. Crow’s sugges- 
ion in this respect is embodied in the 
agreed scheme. 
The third element to be considered 
is that if the scheme were carried out 
he end of the vista which would face 
the approach from the bridge would be 
an elevation of the new Post Office 
buildings rather than a group of mean- 
ooking commercial buildings fronting 
on to an irregular or broken curve. 
The exact alignment of this new frontage 
would naturally largely depend on the 
probability or otherwise that some such 
new thoroughfare as Mr. Crow has 
suggested may in the future be carriec 
out; but we consider that as to the general 
desirability and feasibility of carrying 
out the scheme there can hardly be 
an adverse opinion. Nor can there be 
any doubt as to the desirability o 
bringing about a conference for joint 
consideration between the Corporation 
and Government authorities, and that 
these bodies should ask their exper 
advisers to consider the questions raise 
before the new Post Office building is 
started would seem to be but common 
sense. 
It may be urged that if these buildings 
are set forward in line with the edge 
of St. Vedast (practically the boundary 
of the site), even if the shops on the corner 
are done away with and a suitable end 
facade designed, this would, though 
meeting present wants, doom St. Vedast 
to destruction if a new road eastward 
at this point has subsequently to be 
made. So that we feel the frontage 
line proposed to be a reasonable one 
looked at from all points of view. If 
the scheme as here shown should be too 
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St. Paul’s Bridge, the Post Office, and the Traffic Problem : Proposed New Road. 


costly to be at present contemplated 
in its entirety, it would be quite possible 
to leave the shops at the corner for the 
present, designing the end of the new 
Post Office buildings so that it may be 
subsequently opened up to view. 

It is unfortunate in this, as in other 
cases, that it should be necessary to 
ask for changes in schemes which have 


no doubt been carefully and thoroughly 
considered, like the plans for Sir Henry 


Tanner’s new buildings at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. This is, however, due to .no 
fault of the designer. All that architects 
have been asked to do for years is to 
fillin a given site in the best way possible. 
That has been the extent and limit of 
their duties. It is now being more widely 
recognised every day that we must act 
collectively as a profession in order to 
do our best to ensure that areas and 
public places are dealt with collectively 
on broad and well-considered lines, and 
that public authorities should take 
advice on these subjects and form 
schemes which can be carried out with 
benefit to the public. But in the tran- 
sition stage, which we have reached, 
it obviously must be necessary in many 
cases to act later when we should have 
acted sooner, frequently thereby causing 
no little inconvenience to individuals. 

It is certain that until the principles 
which should govern the lay-out of 
cities and groups of buildings have 
received more attention, and our expe- 
rience has in a measure become codified, 
it will frequently be necessary to con- 
sider and reject schemes which enthu- 
siasts may bring forward without due 
consideration of practical requirements 
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or of cost. But the suggestions we 
illustrate to-day are not in this category ; 
we think they would commend them- 
selves to good business men who haa 
mastered the facts. 

With regard to the larger question of 
an additional road for traffic diversion, 
we would say that there are very great 
reasons for considering that such a road 
must in the near futuré be made, and on 
the face of it Mr. Crow’s suggestions 
seem to us to be reasonable. We may 
add that a rough estimate of the cost 
of such road as far as freehold interests 
are concerned places its cost at 3,000,000/., 
reduced to a net cost of about 1,500,001, 
by the resale of portions of the sites 
acquired and the increment which would 
be added to the value of property facing 
on such a new thoroughfare, 

Mr. Crow would further 
widen Newgate-street along its southern 
side so as to render it a reasonable 
continuation of Holborn-viaduct instead 
of a bottle neck between it and Cheap- 
side. He points out that such an 
improvement would be made without 
disturbing the frontages to the Central 
Criminal Courts and the new Post Office 
frontage to Newgate-street. Tl is, how- 
ever, is a question which has not to be 
dealt with immediately, but it may well 
be considered in its relation to the 
changes which have to be made adjoining 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


ee 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 

Some necessary sanitary repairs and improve- 
ments are about to be effected in the Mansion 
House at a computed outlay of about 7001. Tt 
is further proposed to expend 1,400. upon the 
construction in duplicate of an artesian well, 


propose to 
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poe Manu: toahes a 

mental Mason. eS een | 

of widespread i} 
one that is suffering from ¢ 
well - directed thought bein) 
upon it. All through the ag) 
of the artist has been bestowed 
memorials of the dead, mighty 
alike. The greatest artists) 
that the simplest monument ¢ 
them meant an opportunity 
their best, to, enrich the tre 
of the world with another } 
art.” With our cruder ligh\ 
rougher materials, our own E 
not vied out-of-doors with | 
ments proper to the memo} 


have been set up in countley 
under a brilliant sky, notabl} 
and Italy. But we had, nif 


our traditional types of mor}; 
1eadstone of appropriate dj 
veautiful lettering, from ole 
England to the other, down ti 
ning of the XIXth century, dy 
many a hallowed acre rev), 
may we ask, “Is it not astora 
his branch or art should have | 
A long-suffering people, we «2 

a 
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the last, at the mercy of the rj 
mason, who, all unconscic 
meaning of the word “md 
niles upon us heaps of vulg? 
form of dishonoured marble jn 
granite. To the architect, tla 
or the trained craftsman novd 
has been given the opportv) 

something, and he has often in 
occasion, but for various ri 
people at large are at the < 
onslaughts of the monumeifal 
who pursues ‘‘ the bereaved}i 
execrable designs at a time il 
are least able to make prot/® 
they knew how to make it. 
ago we stated, “It is evil 
scarcely any article of eva 
has been neglected by the)i 
designer,’ and we believe th? 
of the happy outcomes of th|® 
interest and appreciation of /it 
and the arts which is one (le 
encouraging outlooks in Engl| 
But monuments and headstc|# 
articles of everyday use. Th/t@ 
than that : they are for all tin@ 
to be handled with greater rejae 
care for that, if for no other ris 
for one memorial that does po 
there are thousands set up /¥ 
inspired from no better sou:)4 

lustrated catalogue, preparedy@! 
by “designers” who cannot|# 
set eyes upon even our own i 
examples of the craft, let alc 
our neighbours across the Gg : 
they have travelled, however 

than the nearest X VIII th-cent} 

yard, and come away unmov) 
gives further proof, if any W 
that the lessons to be Jew! 
not been heeded. There 1s |s 
elevation in the standard} P 
taste” without doubt, but | P 
must call for improvement 1 
other matters, and they wil 
the call will be answered by 
trained artists who are nof 0! 
anxious to answer the call, | 
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We publish in this issue 

m «the first of a ‘series of 
it" articles by Mr. Martin 
ds, AR1B.A., formerly Ex- 
a {eturer to the Universities 
‘land Leeds. Mr. Briggs has 
» subject of Baroque “archi- 
many years, and some of his 
hyere published in 1910 in his 
‘ithe Heel of Italy.” He will 

ig) ges give to our readers his 
p jservations on this fascinating 
ho condemned phase of design. 
apdge has been gained first 
jjery country of Burope, and 
we feel sure, will be found 
ouch value. Baroque signifies, 
to the dictionaries, “ rough, 
with, grotesque, in bad taste,” 
i/finitions as applied to archi- 
asign are often entirely mis- 
4 Much more finely-conceived 
hiag architecture comes under 
of Baroque than is com- 
p,owledged in England to-day. 
wes will be illustrated by 
jyhotographs and sketches, and 
jpments of the style in the 
jjountries of Europe will be 
ve 
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Tue old cottages at 
? Guildtor have been 
eo as announced in 
jis last week, but another street- 
sheme still threatens to deface 
charming old-world thorough- 
pe-street, Lyme Regis, and 
8 the fo: il shop at its corner 
1th other interesting buildings 
A forms another “neck of a 
\ explained by us in former 
in this case also there are 
schemes which could be 
(ind which would preserve 
ve most characteristic features 
) ancient borough. Unfortu- 
j) believe the Corporation have 
jmewhat tied their hands by 
ito contracts for the purchase 
ildings, but this might yet 
matters, as the sanitary con- 
ese old houses could be seen 
whe leases do not terminate 
ew months it appears that 
jngement might yet be come 
iting this very small section 
liful street which many of the 
| are anxious to see retained. 
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Tuts is a busy week for 


, those members of the 
(n, Architectural Association 
who are availing them- 


‘he advantages of an organised 
) corner of England rich in 
talinterest. With Shrewsbury 
jarters, the surrounding country 
“ explored, and already Much 
| with its delightful Prior’s 
Ibright Hussey with its manor 
| Moreton Corbet with its castle 
ch, as well as several other 
ave been visited. The very 
injure up visions of beautiful 
i: historic associations. Owing 
& upon our columns we are 
1 defer our account of the 
1) till next week, when we hope, 
n, to reproduce many excellent 
nade on the spot by Mr. Sutton 
ohas undertaken the pleasant, 
(ossibly onerous task this year. 
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THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT NORTHAMPTON. 


(Continued from page 168.) 


Tonspay, July 30, began with an excursion 
to Fotheri: where Mr. W. H_ St. John Hope 
first described the church. It had, he pointed 
out, been an ordinary parish church from before 
the Domesday Survey, but was made collegiate 
in 1411 by Edward Duke of York. who built a 
splendid choir in place of the old chancel for 
the dean, precentor, and eleven other fellows, 
the eight clerks, and the thirteen choristers 
of the new foundation. The present nave and 
its aisles with the north porch, the western 
steeple, and its eight-sided lantern, and a 
destroyed south porch, were built by William 
Horwode, of Fotheringay, precursor, in accord- 
ance with a contract entered into between him 
and two commissioners acting on behalf of 
Richard of York, dated September 24, 1434. 
By this contract Horwode undertook “to 
make up a new body, of a kirk Jjoyning to the 


hig ght and br 
ang in length x 
withyn the walles.’ 

windows agreeing or “ accordying in all Poynts 
unto the wyndows of the said Quire, sawf (that) 
they shall no bowtels haf at all.” The contract 
specifies also the making of west windows to 
the aisles and nave, and the embattling of their 
walls, and o ix mighty Botrasses of freestone 
clen hewyn”; also of a clearstory “ groundid 
upon mighty Pillars with four respounds.” 
The piled were to carry “five arches abot the 
stepull and abof every Arche a wyndow 

of four lyghts according in all points to the 
wyndows of the clerestory of the said Quere.” 
For the support of the roof there were to be built 
over the aisles ‘‘ six mighty Arches butting on 
aither side to the cler 'y,” and two other 
mighty arches “ butting on aither side to the 
said stepull.” The steeple was to be built within 
the church “‘upon three strong and mighty 
arches [? and] vawthid with stoon,” and to be 
uare below, but with its upper part 
chaungid and turnyd in viij panes” with 
“ clerestorical windows eche window 
of three lights.’’ All the carriage and “ stuffe, 
that ys to stone, lyme, sonde, ropes, boltes, 
ladderis, tymbre, scaffolds, gynnes, and all 
mannere of stuffe that longeth to the said 
werke ” were to be found by the Duke of York, 
who was also to pay William Horwode 300/. 
in all for carrying out his contract. Various 
discrepancies between the contract (which 
referred only to the masonry work) and the 
building, Mr. Hope thought might partly be 
due to the corrupt text, which was known only 
from the version printed by Dugdale, and one 
important tion was both defective and 
apparently misplaced. The choir was unroofed 
after the suppression of the college and eventu- 
ally cleared away, with the sption of the 
arches (now walled up) at its western end 
between it and Horwode’s new body. That 
into the choir has over it the mark of the roof 
of the old nave, and above, a window that looked 
westward from the choir over it. The nave, 
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aisles, and steeple escaped destruction through 
forming the parish church. The nave is four 
bays long, with a narrow easternmost bay filled 
on either side with “ two perpeyn walls 

of freestone, clen wroght, that is to say, oon 
on aither side of the myddle Quere dore; and 
in either wall three lyghts and lavatoris in 
aither side of the wall, which shall serve for 
four auters, that is to y, oon on aither side 
of the middel dore of the said Quere, and oon on 
either side of the said isles. Against the 
walls now stand two interesting monuments, set 
over the bones and gravestones of Edward 
Duke of York and his son Richard, the builders 
of the choir and nave, by Queen Elizabeth, 
who removed their remains out of the ruined 
choir. The aisles are seven bays lonz, and 
overlap the steeple, which has on the corners of 
the square belfry octagonal turrets carryi 
erested helms of the Duke of York, and on the 
top of the lantern a great copper vane formed 
of his badge, the falcon and fetterlock. The 
church contains a good font of the date of the 
nave and a beautiful contemporary pulpit 
(with a Jacobean canopy over the original one) 
with the arms, etc., of King Edward IV., and 
has a good series of open wooden roo’ The 
college cloister and buildings stood to the south 
of the destroyed choir, and have likewise 
utterly perished. 

Nor the church the party walked to the 
Castle, which Mr. Hope described as a good 
example of the mount-and-bailey castles planted 
all over the county by the Normans; in this 
c to control the passage of the Nene. Its 
defences were still of timber in 1215, but by 
1341 the great tower had been built in stone and 
cement, and the Castle also contained two 
chapels, a great hall, two lodgings, a kitchen 
and an oven, and a gatehouse with chamber 
over, in front of which was a drawbridge. 
Edmund of Langley is said to have rebuilt the 
great tower in form of a fetterlock, but Mr. Hope 
d he was not aware of the fetterlock being one 
. Leland ascribes the “‘ refreshing ”” 
ain “very fair lodgyns” in the Castle 
Catarine of Spain,” and these probably 
formed the apartments of Mary Queen of Scots 
for the few months previous to her beheading 
in the great hall on February 1, 1586-7. The 
whole of the castle buildings have eradually 
disappeared, and the only monument of them 
is a fallen block of rubble from the great tower. 
Mr. Hope spoke strongly against the proposal 
to enclose this with an elaborate railing, for 
which quite a large sum had already been 
subscribed by well-meaning but foolish persons, 
and suggested that the money could be spent 
with far greater advantage in excavating the 
site of the great hall in which Queen Mary died, 
and other of the Castle buildings. 

Tansor Church was next visited and described 
by Mr. Hamilton Thompson as an interesting 
ample of development of plan from an 
aisleless chancel and nave to a building with 
aisles and a western tower. In the chancel 
are seven stalls with carved misericords, believed 
to have come from the destroyed choir of 
Fotheringay College, and with much proba- 
bility, since they exhibit the falcons and 
fetterlocks of the house of York. 

The journey was then resumed to Oundle for 
luncheon, and afterwards to Warmington, 
where Mr. Thompson called attention to the 
many features of interest in the parish church. 
It cons: of a chancel, nave with aisles and 
clerestory and vaulted north and south porches, 
and a western tov and spire, all of excellent 
work of the middle of the XIIIth century, to 
which date belongs also the singular sexpartite 
vaulted ceiling of wood over the nave. Part 
of the XVth-century rood screen remains, 
together with a wooden pulpit of the same date, 
w ith paintings of Our Lordand the four doctors, 
which have been ignorantly “restored.” The 
east end of the north aisle is shut off by a curious 
enterclose of Renaissance woodwork. 

Polebrook Church was the next objective, 
and was shown by Mr. Thompson to have been 
cruciform originally, with a tower over the 
crossing, and perhaps aisles to the nave. 
Early in the XIIIth century the tower was 
replaced by a new one with spire at the south- 
west corner of the church, since there was no 
room west of the nave, and the remainder of 
the building, with the exception of the north 
arcade and chancel arch, was also recon- 
structed, and north and ‘south porches added. 
The arcaded walls of the enlarged north tran- 
sept are noteworthy ; also the early XITIth- 
century font, the rood screen, and the Jacobean 
pulpit with its hour-glass and stand. A long 
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discussion was raised by Sir Henry Howarth, 
who questioned the pre-existence, both here 
and in other churches ted during the 
meeting, of towers over a crossing which have 
now disappeared. Mr. Thompson and others 
quoted numerous examples in favour of such 
towers and the proofs of their e stence, but the 
President remained unconvinced. 

After tea at Oundle the fine church of that 
town was visited. This, until late in the 
XIVth century, undoubtedly had a tower over 
the crossing, as Mr. Thompson pointed out, 
but in the XIIIth-century chancel, aisles, and 
transepts were ail enlarged, and subsequently 
the tower was replaced by the present beautiful 
XIVth-century steeple, with its crocketed spire 
at the west end. Late in the XVth century the 
vaulted south porch, with its upper chamber, 
was built, and later still the large two-storied 
vestry on the north of the presbytery. The 
rood screen has been cut down, but the parcloses 


towards the chancel aisles remain, as well as 
the fine XVth-century pulpit and a gospel 


eagle lectern of latten. Beneath the south 
transept is a large bone-hole. 

In the evening the annual general mecting 
of the Institute, for members only, was held, 
and subsequently Mr. C. A. Markham read a 
paper on the Ancient Roads and. Bridges in 
Northamptonshire.” 

Wednesday, the 31st, the last day of the 
meeting, was likewise the wett. Brixworth 
Church was first visited, under the guidance 
of Mr. Thompson, who cited reasons for its 
ascription to so early a date as 680, and 
pointed out the evidence for the triple arch 
that originally divided the nave and presbytery. 
The church seems to have been burnt by the 
Danes in the 1Xth century, and was afterwards 
patched up for use again by pulling down the 
aisles and walling up the arches, and carrying up 
the western porch as a tower, which was subse- 
quently raised and a circular vice added west 
of it. The polygonal apse at the east end 
appears, like Wing, to have had a vaulted 
ambulatory about it, but there are no definite 
signs of a crypt orconfessio. The lofty clearstory, 
with its large window openings, is noteworthy, 
and there are some interesting remains of the 
XVth-century rood screen, but not in place. 
The south chapel and the spire date from the 
XIVth century. 

The journey was then continued to Holdenby 
House, which Mr. Gotch described as “only a 
memory” of the largest Elizabethan mansion 
that had been built in England. It was erected 
about 1580 by Sir Christopher Hatton from the 
designs of John Thorpe, and consisted originally 
of two huge courts divided by the great hall 
and entered from a great courtyard, with gate- 
house and flanking arches, as at Kirby. About 
1608 the house passed into the possession of the 
Crown, and eventually became one of the places 
of detention for King Charles I. After h 
execution it w ad, and shortly afterwards 
hurried into deca All that is now left of the 
former glory of the place is a portion of the 
kitchen wing, which has been converted into a 
house, the two arches of the courtyard, and 
some traces of the terraced garden. 

The parish church, which stands just to the 
south of the house, is noteworthy for the fine 
Renaissance screen, which came from the chapel 
of the destroyed mansion, and is shown on 
Thorpe’s plan. 

After luncheon at Northampton a visit was 
paid to Earl’s Barton Church, with its remark- 
able Saxon tower. The chief peculiarities of 
this were indicated by Mr. Thompson, who also 
called attention to the Norman arcading on the 
chancel walls and the re-use of parts of it to 
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form later sedilia. Mr. Hope also added some 
remarks about the Castle mount hard by, 
and in reference to the low side windows quoted 
entries relating to the making of one in the 
royal chapel in Windsor Castle, on an upper 
floor, early in the XIIIth century, and of 
another in the great hall of the tle (now 
destroyed) when it was fitted up as a temporary 
chapel for the dean and chapter in the reign of 
Richard II. 

The journey was then continued to Castle 
Ashby,where the great mansion of the Comptons, 
begun probably between 1583 and 1589 and 
finished in 1624, was described by Mr. Gotch. 
The ranges of chambers are disposed about a 
courtyard, but have internally undergone much 
renovation. Externally the house is remarkable 
for the Latin texts forming the balustrades of 
the parapets and for its fine gardens and lay-out. 

The day’s proceedings closed with a visit 
to Cogenhoe Church, which was described by 
the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, and then the 
Northampton meeting came to an end. 

The meeting, except for the showery weather, 
was in every way a success, about one hundred 
tickets having been disposed of, and all credit 
is due to the Honorary Secretaries of the meeting, 
Mr. E. L. Guilford and Mr. G. D. Hardinge- 
Tyler, for the way in which they carried out the 
arrangements of a very full programme. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE: 
CONGRESS AT YORK. 
(Continued from last week, page 172. 


Ventilation and Warming of Churches. 

In the absence of Mr. J. Osborne Smith, 
P..1.5.A., his paper on the above subject 
was read by Mr. Saxon Snell. Having dealt 
with the present prevailing unhealthy state 
of things in churches, he said the require- 
ments necessary to make the interior of 
churches healthy for use and occupation might 
be briefly stated thus :—(1) Ample means 
of cross-ventilation from openings in opposite 
sides of the building below or near the breath- 
ing line, in order to get rid of foul air at 
the very spot where it is generated. Cross- 
ventilation is also desirable high up near the 
flat ceilings, or in the sloping roof spaces, 
the openmgs being arranged to check or 
divert downward currents. (2) The inlets for 
fresh air to be as short as possible, capable of 
being readily cleaned, well distributed, and 
allowing at least 1 ft. super. of clear opening 
to about ten people. (3) Adequate means 
for warming incoming air, so that it may be 
not only warm, but also pure and fresh as 
possible at the breathing line during services. 
Warming and drying air is a source of com- 
fort, especially in a damp climate, but the 
drying can be so easily overdone as to be 
inconvenient. High temperatures should be 
avoided, and provision should be made for 
supplying additional vapour to the internal 
air when required. (4) Warmth just below 
open roofs, clearstories, and tall windows to 
prevent down-draughts. (5) Jointless solid 
floors, which can be readily kept clean. (6) 
Seats and fittings which do not obstruct the 
passage of light and air, or hinder the clean- 
ing of floors. (7) Means for preventing the 
deposit and movement of dust. In cold 
weather, warmth, genial, all-pervading 
warmth, is desirabie inside churches during 
occupation; the cold, bracing, breezy air, 
which is so enjoyable when one is moving 
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about, is not welcome inside, whi| 
are sitting. Provision, therefore’ 
f (1) Warming incoming 
es, as well as the inside| 
occupation. (2) Preventing the | 
cold wind currents from windows! 
hopper lights to direct currents up| 
from entrances by double decors oy} 
wards, and closed by checksprins| 
placing radiators or stoves neay the) 
(3) Preventing down-draughts by | 
water pipes in roof spaces and b) 
story and other windows. (4 
warming apparatus, well distribute 
excessiv temperatures either ir} 
warm-air flues. | 

The author laid down the followi) 
of warming :—(1) Large close s} 
inlets for fresh air are very uj 
Underground stoves, the heat } 
through grating at floor level, ari 
but the air is often too dry and ul 
dust. (3) Warm-air apparatus, by | 
air is admitted either from the |; 
from outside to a furnace-room or |; 
large pipes, and discharged into 7) 
through vertical or horizontal grati) 
is usually an efficient arrangemen) 
warmed air is liable to be contan\ 
passing through flues and oyer pif 
are cleaned only at rare interyals. | 
pressure hot-water apparatus, witlhl 
having fresh-air inlets. This is ef|s 
generally satisfactory when i 
accessible for cleaning, and radiailj 
suitable positions. (5) Low-pres} 
water apparatus with pipes ink 
For reasons previously  stated|i 
an insanitary method. It is al 
tive, as the heat given oii is geil 
duced by the  non-conduetinji 
accumulating on the pipes. (6) 
pressure apparatus, with small-borelg 
outer walls or in channels, in coils|x 
skirting of raised wood floor on whjr 
A useful and economical 1% 
distributing warmth when pipes} 
above the floors. By all these me‘) 
air can be admitted to be warn{i 
entering the building, but in many) 
has not been done. Hot-water ri 
which fresh air can be admitted's! 
smooth, cleanable ducts above thet 
cleanly and cheap; effective boile}é 
quite reasonable im price. Ther} 1 
therefore, no good reason for ple} 
in underground cellars or channeit 
allowing the bracing air to be cori 
by passing through long dusty fifJ 
water pipes or radiators can readi} 1 
above the floor and under uppedil 
and roofs. k 
Physics of Air in Relation to Viti 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.LB./3@ 
paper on the above subject, of ft 
following is an 


| 
extract :—“ Tim 
ments of air and its behaviciul 


varied conditions have been #i@ 
observed and recorded by_ scie}: 
the results of intricate and cost/X 


ments they have discovered defi} l 
and expressed them in algebraic a/il@ 
matical formule of fearsome lengtl! © 
plication. Others (calling themsel’) ? 
tical” scientists) have invented syst)# 
more or less, upon those laws. 11} 
their work, too, is not without -)}) 
too often they are handicapped by! 
blindness to the defects of thei/# 


Brixworth Church. 


Earl’s Barton Church. 
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jms to affect those who attempt 
wyoass things which are, in their 
pisive. Many of these systems have 
_ ved as the result of concentration 
» pr more of the laws which govern 
pent of the air. Under given con- 
jy may act well, and can be proved 
supply air better, or, at any rate, 
ies, than that which is so 
wy supplied by nature. But condi- 
; | and ordinary people with a passion 
gain suggest that purity (according to 
) pt the only essential quality in air. 
yment of air is affected by so many 
jj) and circumstances that it is per- 
_ dssible to design em of ventila- 
h will automatically adjust itself 
js and under all circumstances. The 
| hn do is to provide the means (and 
§ld be as simple as possible) for 
, to meet all conditions, and to 
le occupying the building to make 
yj) use of these means. In public 
«laces where numbers of people con- 
rregular periods and for varying 
{| time, the contro] of the means of 
igi must necessarily be limited to 
ons, who would be guided by 
ces. The ventilation of the Houses 
Plaent, for instance, is under the 
special officers, who must always 
vatch to deal with extraordinary 
yig conditions. For those who have 
gromparatively simple problems of 
i scientific formu are likely to 
mare. The fascination of proof by 
hardly to be resisted. A general 
#| or understanding of the physics 
ijmore helpful and instructive. Of 
we are confronted with abnormal 
i we have to use abnormal means. 
o)means generally involve machinery 
xpenditure of energy other than 
jied by simple and direct natural 
# a sense all enclosed spaces are 
# for purposes of ventilation; and 
She fascination of machinery upon 
2s that we are inclined to fly to it 
‘preference to reliance upon natural 
object of this short paper is to 
phition to certain simple laws which 
me movement of the air, and to 
@jat the best ventilation is secured 
nl; the fullest use of them. One of 
abbjects of the Sanitary Institute is 
“heople to rely upon natural rather 
Janical conditions. We prefer people 
eve and strenuous in life, believing 
ht way they will lead a better life. 
s| to suggest all sorts of things for 
the air, but what we would rather 
hin is to prevent the air being made 
ind that can be done by seeing that 
iy) is designed in a proper way, and 
Jing away with the smoke nuisance. 
ijae way we should go, rather than 
biproblem by machinery. 
Mins (Swansea) caid cnat they had 
ileal with the question of ventila- 
# chapels and churches of Swansea, 
ied a clause in their private Bill of 
jn. They did not get much en- 
Ymt from the Local Government 
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air tests 
and factories, and 


thade in schools 
jthe testing for carbon-dioxide was 
‘pst way of telling whether the air 


prnot. Architects, however, had to 
‘\ildings not simply from the point 
“/f ventilation, and where they had 
-pom it could not be dealt with by 
Ventilation. Further, if they trusted 
ventilation, especially in a factory, 
>» bound to have a very extensive 
pea. As they knew, the Stafford- 
of schools was designed for 
hn, but in the central-hall type of 
pey generally had to rely on the 
ystem. The’ difficulty was that if 
{)in one of the classrooms opened the 
lof the room the system was put 
jist. Tf, however, they stopped the 
d outlet openings of the classrooms 
j) the windows were opened, the rest 
‘lding would not be interfered with. 
| ed for the co-operation of architects 
nists in the matter of ventilation. 
‘xon Snell said he cordially agreed 
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that the architect and the doctor 
chemist should co-operate in this matter. 
With regard to a factory of the description 
referred to by Mr. Davies, he would call 
that an abnormal building. He was not say- 
ing that mechanical ventilation was no good, 
and he agreed that it was good where the 
conditions required it. But do what they 
could with mechanical ventilation, it was 
not so good or so economical as natural ven- 
tilation. 


and the 


Northumberland Schools. 

Mr G. Topham Forrest, Lic.R.I.B.A. 
(Education Architect, Northumberland 
County Council), described three Northum- 
berland examples of experimental schools. 
In the case of the Choppingham School, 
he said, opened about a month ago, the 
street or road adjacent to the school site 
formed what was known as a ‘barrier’ 
between two collieries of different ownership. 
so that the school was placed in as treacherous 
a position as possibly could be chcsen. It 
was customary, he knew, for architects to 
lay a large raft of remforced concrete over 
the whole building area. Hie was of opinion, 
however, that this was a wrong form of con- 
struction to adopt, and certainly in the case 
of this school such a treatment would not 
have materially assisted in minimising the 
risk of subsidence. Some other means, there- 
fore, had to be adopted, more economical and 
efficient. From observations and experi- 
mental tests carried out, he came to the con- 
clusion that some system of reinforced brick- 
work would meet the case, as this mode of 
construction would render the walls mono- 
lithic, and make the building infinitely 
stronger than if built with ordinary walls. 
Brietly, the system was to reinforce the 
mortar course with a wire mesh of best 
quality mild steel wire, galvanised, and 
having tensional wires running its entire 
length: The action of the wire mesh when 
resisting tensional stresses was to reduce the 
sectional area, and this tended to close the 
meshes and compress the mortar, so that the 
latter developed. its greatest strength—i.e.; 
resistance to compression. The resistance 
arrested the tensional stresses in the wire, 
and was arrested by being heid firmly by the 
bricks above and below it. With the mesh 
embedded in the mortar joint, the latter 
became the strength of the wall, and not a fill- 
ing only, and the continuous bond rendered 
the wall monolithic. Reinforced brick walls, 
by reason of their resistance to tensional and 
lateral str , did not require to be of the 
same thickness as ordinary brick walls, whose 
strength was only in proportion to their 
weight. Heavy br walls were only as 
strong as their foundations for weight-carry- 
ing purposes, and, should the foundations 
settle unevenly, cracks would appear through- 
out the building, but by reinforcing the walls 
with this mesh, 10 ft. or 15 ft. could be 
taken away from underneath the building, 
and the walls would still remain intact and 
span across like a girder. He applied this 
form of construction to the Choppington 
School, which was, he believed, the first com- 
plete school of its kind in the country. When 
the plans were in the first place submitted 
to the Board of Education they would not 
give their sanction to them. The Board 
eventually gave their sanction to the plans, 
and a loan was granted to the Education Com- 
mittee extending over a period of thirty 
years. There were two departments, infants 
and mixed, each being a separate building. 
The former was built to accommodate 168 
children, and the latter 400. It was with 
regard: to the mixed department that the 
experiment had been tried. ‘The school was 
built in. three sections completely inde- 
pendent of each other, with the foundations 
and walls reinforced, the foundations on the 
Hennebique. system, and the walls of | the 
superstructure reinforced with wire mesh of 
best-quality mild steel wire, galvanised, and 
having tensional. wires running its entire 
length. The school was built’ with a 9-in. 
cavity wall in. place of the ordinary 14-in., 
and consisted of: a 44-in. outer wall,-14-in. 
cavity wall, and 3-in. brick on edge 'i : 
For the classroom walls he had used a 9-in. 
cavity. wall, consisting of two brick-on-edge 
walls with a 3-in. cavity between, and the 
i were 3-in, brick 


partition walls on edge 
reinforced. The cost of the school worked 


out at 117. 16s. a school place, which was 
practically the cost of the better-class schools 
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in Northumberland. When they took into 
account the fact that buildmg was about 
30 per cent. dearer with them than it was 
in the West Riding, he considered that this 
school was remarkably ‘cheap, bearing in mind 
the methods taken to strengthen it. All the 
walls were built in cement mortar gauged 2 
to 1, and every precaution had been taken to 
ensure the safety of the children. Fire 
hydrants with long lengths of hose were 
fitted up inside the building, one in the 
infants’ school and one in the mixed depart- 
ment; and emergency exits were provided, 
each fitted with panic bolts exactly similar 
to a theatre. The other two experimental 
buildings he intended referring to come under 
the head of the cheaper schools movement, 
and were both interesting examples. The 
first example was the new school at Bar- 
rington Colliery, about sixteen miles from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘The school was con- 
structed of wood on brick foundations. The 
brick fouridations were reinforced in two 
alternate courses with three rows of best 
galvanised mild steel wire mesh, similar to 
that used in the Choppington school. This 
mesh was in 2}-in. widths laid longitudinally 
along the total lengths of brickwork. The 
wood superstructure was securely fastened 
down by wrought-iron bolts and plates em- 
bedded in the foundations. The outside 
framing was formed with 4-in. by 3-in. posts, 
covered with a layer of felt and 1-in. G and 
T boarding fixed horizontally on the outside, 
and on the inside matchboarding covered with 
asbestos sheeting to forma dado. Above this 
dado the asbestos sheeting was fixed on to 
the 4-in. by 3-in: posts. he corner posts to 
the building are 4 in. by 4 in. The floors 
throughout were of wood joists and boarding 
supported on sleeper walls. The ceilings 
were formed with asbestos sheets, and the 
roofs were covered with Eternit slates laid on 
spars covered in the first instance with felt. 
This school worked out at 6/. 10s. a school 
place. Wor colliery districts where the life 
of the colliery is uncertain he would strongly 
recommend a school of this description. 

The other experimental building was the 
new school erected in the village of Hartley, 
on the east coast of Northumberland, about 
ten miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
school is a timber-framed building with slab 
casing, ferro-concrete foundations, reinforced 
with 3-in. steel rods and expanded: metal; 
45-in. by 3-in. framing fixed to foundation, 
with holding-down bolts at angles and about 
8 ft. apart around the building, angle posts 
of 2 in. by 4 in. framed to horizontal timbers 
fixed to all external angles, doorways, etc., 
ordinary framing 44 in. by 3 in.. with 44-in. 
by 2-in. alternate studdings; 9-in. by 3-in. 
glazed ware air-gratings fixed at base of all 
framing, and holes bored through timbers for 
ulation of air throughout the whole of the 
framing. Bituminous damp-course was fixed 
below sole piece of framing; 2- Sa niey aa) 
slabs fixed to framing on outside, rendered 
over surface with cement mortar floated to 
an even gurface, and rough-cast with mixture 
of slag and pea gravel; 1-in. internal 
“Fram ”’ slabs nailed to framing, floated and 
skimmed with washed hair lime and putty, 
and finished with putty and plaster through- 
out. A 3-ft. 6-in. dado was formed with 
Portland cement back and finished with 
Keene’s cement, face trowelled and smooth. 
The roofs were boarded with clean redwood 
grooved and tongued boarding, and slated 
with asbestos tiles laid diagonally and fixed 
with copper rivets. The cost of the school 
worked out at about 54d. per foot cube for 
the building alone, but the fact must be taken 
into consideration that the building internally 
was finished exactly similar to one of brick 
or stone, and that, owing to the exigencies of 
this site and bad drainage arrangements, it 
was found necessary to instal an accelerated 
hot-water installation, and other extras were 
also incurred. Provided a school of this 
description was built on a suitable site, it 
should be possible to erect a building which 
would work out at 5d. per foot cube, or even 
under that figure. The school was designed 
to accommodate 300 scholars, and the price 
per head works out at 6/. 16s. 6d., but to this 
price must be added 525/.; being the cost of 
out-offices and boundary walling, which were 
of brick and stone,: similar toa permanent 
building, and also the tar macadam play- 
grounds and drainage. 

(Our report will be concluded next week.) 
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THE SUMMER . SCHOOL OF 
TOWN PLANNING AT 
HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB. 


Tue first week’s session of the Summer 
School of Town Planning, which we referred to 
last week, was attended by a good number of 
keen students and visitors, but not, we think, 
as many as the great interest of the subject and 
the names of the lecturers upon its several 
aspects might have been expected to attract. 
Two and sometimes three lectures were given 
each morning in the lecture-hall of the Institute 
building, which shares with Mr. Lutyens’ two 
churches the small plateau dominating what 
is fast becoming that phenomenon, hitherto 
strange to London, a consistently beautiful 
suburb—consistent, that is, in itself and with 
the rural part of its surroundings. Already 
some of its nooks and byways are acquiring the 
softened charm of old-time villages we know, 
with something added which, perchance, is of 
the new time to be. To the end of the week 
Mr. Ewart G. Culpin had lectured on Examples 
of Garden City Estates, Mr. Henry Vivian, J.P., 
on the financial aspect, and Dr. R.A. Lyster, M.D. 
(Public Health Officer to the Hampshire County 
Council), on the public health aspect. Engineer- 
ing and surveying problems had been dealt with 
by Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.LB.A, F.S.L, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., and Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.1., the 
first from the municipal surveyor’s and the 
latter from the estate developer's point of 
view ; and interlacing and uniting all these 
Mr. Raymond Unwin had given the first half 
of his series on the general practice of town 
planning 

As we listened to these practical enthusiasts 
one after the other, each dealing clearly and 
definitely with his own department, yet with 
inevitable overlappings and _ repetitions, a 
stronger sense of the unity of the subject grew 
upon us. Its many aspects, problems, and 
functions group themselves under the three 
broad. headings of Health, Convenience, and 
Amenity; and these again interchangeably 
express a perfect-wholeness, a balance of parts, 
and the fitness which finds its fine completion 
and fulfilment in that beauty which is the aim 
of the architect. 

The growing public interest in the movement 
is qualified by a certain shyness, the result of 
suspicion that it is more costly than the present 
system of development. This criticism and 
suspicion must be met; and this is the object 
of Mr. Vivian’s paper. 

He contrasts the town-planning and by 
systems, in that while the first devotes a g 
area to the houses with a less number on the 
acre, but a less area to roads, and at least 
10 per cent. to open spaces, the second devotes 
nothing to open spaces, save in the roads and 
house plots, but a greater area to roads, and 
allows a much greater number of houses per 
acre. Informed public opinion admits that a 
more generous treatment should be given in 
these three matters. This means taking more 
land, and that costs more money. ‘The limita- 
tion of the number of houses on the acre means 
that less can be given for the land. On the 
other hand, it means quicker and steadier 
development ; a greater area of land is taken 
up in a given time than by the old piecemeal 
method, and by its superior method of develop- 
ment greater security is afforded to adjoining 
areas. So that it is doubtful if even the private 
interest of the landowner would suffer much 
as a rule, as against the method of keeping the 
land idle for the higher price. There are not 
the same chances for the speculators and 
gamblers in land values, but that is a public 
benefit, and public opinion recognises that land 
must not, any,more than machinery, be ex- 
ploited for gain to the risk of the health of the 
community. 

But economies are possible in other directions 
to meet the added expense of more generous 
use of land. 

Town-planners claim that greater elasticity 
should be possible in roadmaking. While ample 
widths should be provided for main highways 
and traffic roads, and even then rules made ‘to 
prevent building right up to them, much narrower 
residential roads might be allowed, and only so 
much actually paved as adequate for present 
purposes. It is difficult to estimate exactly the 
amount of saving thus effected, though certainly 
considerable. The question arises whether the 
local authority should take the risk of future 
expenditure involved. On the whole, their 
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risk is not great in making the concessions 
asked, and in return a number of. advantages 
are gained, such as a lower number of houses 
on given area, consequently improved health of 
locality, smaller number of empties, and so less 
loss of rates. 

In this connexion Mr. Unwin in one of his 
lectures gives figures which we only allude to 
shortly, as we understand they are to be made 
available to all interested in a pamphlet. He 
shows, énter alia, how reducing the number of 
houses per acre gross from 252 to 10°6 increases 
size of plot from 98 yds. super. to 398 yds. super., 
only raises total cost of land and roads from 
431. 8s. 6d. to 511. 13s, 7d. and ground rent per 
week from 8d. to 94d. per house, and reduces 
price per yard of plot from 8s. 10}d. to 2s. 7d. 
Land in each case is taken at 3001. per acre. 

In another lecture Mr. Unwin takes the cost 
of the smallest decent cottage, including land, 
roads, fences, fees, etc., complete, at a minimum 
of 1801. He shows that 4 per cent. in the 
interest on that amount represents 181. if 
capitalised—é.e., the cost of a bedroom—and 
is more help than doubling the number of 
houses on the acre. 

We agree with Mr. Vivian that thousands of 
pounds in ground rent are probably lost to land- 
owners by lack of imagination and far-sighted 
policy. He applies a dictum of Lord Morle: 
that the curse of modern industrialism 


its 
insecurity—to the common method of develop- 
ment, pointing out how town-planning methods 
increase security both for landowner, developer, 


and investor. He also speaks of the necessity 
of considering large-scale balance-sheets in this 
matter, not for the first twelve months only, but 
over a long term of years; and in that case he 
thinks wise town planning is not likely to be 
more expensive than present methods. The 
present loss to the community must also be 
taken into the account, through inconvenience 
and loss of vitality caused by congestion of 
traffic and overcrowding, and the cost of 
constant necessary ‘improvements. A more 
give-and-take basis of contract is required 
between the landowner and the estate developer 
of the one part and the local authority of the 
other ; and, we would add, a better d more 
fully informed understanding between the latter 
and the public who appoint them, and whose 
interest it is their office to serve. 

Mr. Pepler, in two comprehensive lectures 
dealt with the engineer's and rveyor’s 
problems, difficulties, and pitfalls from the 
point of view of the estate developer, acting, 
not in competition, but, so far as may be, in 
co-operation with the public authority. He 
illustrated his lecture by reference to plans of 
schemes in his own practice. 

F of all, three main factors, means and 
possibilities as to water supply, sewage disposal, 
and access, have to be considered ; the possibility 
or difficulties of connecting up with existing 
systems. Then the contour survey of the 
whole district dealt with must be made, and 
plan or model prepared. At a very early stage 
it is necessary to decide whether the delay and 
cost of preparing a scheme under the Act may 
be forgone ; or whether, in view of nature of 
proposed development, or of stringency 
peculiarity of by-laws, this must be incu 
If the latter, it is well to get the local authority 
interested at once, and to adopt the scheme to 
avoid still further cost and delay. Mr. Pepler 
thinks the authority will probably not town- 
plan in detail, but, while laying down main 
highways and traffic roads, and ear-marking 
areas for the larger open spaces for a long period 
ahead, will, under clea: ulations, leave the 
filling-in to the changing ideas of successive 
peric This, we take it, is a general rule 
applying to all cases, not to detail more than is 
to be dealt with at once. It certainly does not 
come within the province of the local authority 
except in special cases. 

Mr. Pepler went, in some detail, into different 
systems of water supply and sewage disposal 
in the case of these having to be provided by 
the developer. These matters affect lay-out 
and parts to be developed first. The public 
prejudice against the private sewage scheme is 
a practical consideration, and also the po 
of the works. As regards water, the position 
of wells, and porous or impervious nature of 
top strata affect the proximity of buildings 
and start of development. It may also be 
requisite to provide for lighting, as at Cuffley, 
where an air gas plant will be installed, which 
can be placed among the houses and be added 
to equired. 

n traffic roads are fundamental and must 
be wide enough with eye to the future, and 
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straight and short as may be, to | 
traffic. Residential roads should bi 
so as to give practicable building | 
plots according to class of houses in {| 
parts of area. Aspect is not so! 
for large plots as for small; nor {| 
the residential as in traffic roads! 
latter 1 in 30 is about the maxim 
former lin 10. As a general rule r| 
follow contours, but be variable by 
siderations. Factory area should } 
to main roads, canals if any, and Ta, 
it is not safe to assume sidings, | 
Mr. Pepler also spoke of width; 
struction of roads, grass margins, tr) 
access to station and shopping eenti) 
of the preservation of all natural am} 
We can only touch upon few 0} 
points treated by Mr. Unwin. In | 
of roads he said that lack of other (, 
was the most valid exi) 
ic minimum width insist 
by-laws. With the greater cont 
town-planning powers, roads ma 
according to purpose ; economie 
where merely approaches to dws 
greater widths and stronger dp 
demanded in proportion to actual |; 
probable development, This, too, | 
the variety and amenity of neighb p 
Mr. Unwin specified seven differeij 
1. The footpath to groups of hous} 
10 ft. wide, open to road one end |) 
long. 2. The 20-ft. road, with 13-)i 
way, 500 ft. long if open one enc) 
both ends, with turning places, 3): 
non-traffic road, 16-ft. carriage -|, 
footways, up to half-mile long, wa 
places. 4. The 42-ft. traffic roa 
50-ft. through traffic road with fi 
The 80-ft. ditto with six lines || 
3-ft. margins to centre tramways,| 
footways. 7. Up to 100 ft. or 1% 
An important point is that tramway 
in centre, with at least narrow fa 
both sides, ; 
After illustrating the many forn) | 
nental main roads, with varied cjm 
of fast and slow traffic ways, tramy)l 
tracks, footpaths, grass and jj 
margins and avenues, Mr. Unwilol 
certain American developments sucile 
forecourts of houses open to road, 4m 
them as ornamental grass plot oril 
This is well shown at Rochester, U./a@ 
as other ornamental road treatmeybl 
doubt whether, for several reason|i¥ 
of thing is applicable to any ex} 
countr) yet, E 
Illustrating his remarks by a chi 
Unwin made clear the awkw)s 
ste of the 36-ft. or 40-ft. by-lawd 
ses on both sides cut along a {le 
steep cross-gradient. By subst ig 
roads 13 ft. to 16 ft. wide with hc)al 
side only, about 6/. per house is adj 
making, but from 301. to 35l. is @ 
building each house, so that both eiill 
practically, and esthetically the ajtt 
this development is apparent. | 
The esthetic treatment of the s/it 
was dealt with, the monotony of i108 
blurring of features by sharp persp)®) 
improved by breaks and set-bajil 
building line and features at the Bt 
presenting surface square to | ¥ 
by clumps of foliage and adequael! 
features. The inherent advantaj® 
straight street were noticed in spi 
influence of public buildings or dit 
and also the changing picture of }t 
road. All these points were illus/4 
the screen and in a walk through <4 
Going on to speak of road jw 
Unwin referred to the difference B® 
and French ideas, the first hold 
for roads to enter singly, the lattcete 
to concentrate junctions in one placyAe 
views of several open places in Peat 
Hénard’s diagram of circulating (Me 
said that where there is much tra} 
the best system, provided that) 
of road is sufficient to take thie 
lines of traffic, and sufficiently »} ® 
to get through. There is less sjl@ 
this than by the ordinary holding-2% 
Yet it is doubtful whether the hurt! 
does not outweigh all theorising abl ‘i 
points, etc., which may easily be /ié 
far. 
Slightly breaking the line of road | 
with or without the formation of pes 
closing the vista to one or more 0 ™ 


bossi 
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4;nconyenience to the traffic, but may 
yi advantage by easing the corners. 
e}uch to be learned from the study 
el cities, with their irregular streets 
jin the way of securing good grouping, 
gil enclosure. The irr gularity was 
gjmore or less consciously planned 
{J tistic effects revealed. But it is 
| get the same kind of effects with 
qinces and crossings more formally 
| 


ok: to the importance of different 
silace for civic or subsidiary centres, 
fi alluded to the grandeur of the open 
jelin Greek cities, which continued, in 
49m, market-place, etc., till well into 
Ages. And as town life became less 
public spirit the exception rather 
Yale, so also have these public town 
jh their closed street pictures’ de- 
spr disappeared. 
“}in went on to speak of the develop- 
jhe civic centre in American cities, 
ip mer lecture he made s ial reference 
reat development of the children’s 
w), especially in Chicag: Here they 
ithirty or forty, the aim being to have 
from 1 acre to 2 acres or more in 
in half a mile of the dwelling- 
svery child. These playgrounds are 
plith implements for play, sand courts, 
ois, and field house, and are super- 
retaker or games master or mistress. 
j ntary work is given by adults, and 
ing and unlooked-for result is that 
q/jups, following the children in search 
n, are bringing their clubs, institutes, 
3 round these play places, which 
coming foci of social life and promise 
/ into important civic centres. 
wlin referred to the many other forms 
yiices, and noted that in setting these 
op town plan their special purposes 
(defined from the first. To avoid 
eyontage, those likely to be more or 
a}, such as allotments or the ordinary 
yground, can be kept in the back- 
she centre space of large or awkwardly 
@ocks. Those intended for bowls, 
i) purely ornamental or recreational 
elaay be more or less open to the 
-) variously treated with regard to 
aig of the houses. 
ais lectures was wholly devoted by 
Vito the civic survey. First he detailed 
its which must be ascertained or 
*re starting to lay out a site as village 
#) These are :—(1) The kind of people 
‘ve in it, and the distance from main 
Nlindustry. (2) Means of transit and 
#7) Class or classes of employees, 
Wiges earned, rents they can pay. (4) 
il and most remunerative houses to 
necessarily the same. (5) What 
© of each class and total number. (6) 
tidings, other than hou: are ne 
‘he built; allocate (7) What 
nade for parks and open spaces, and 
i> required ; considered also, as an 
W/from point of view of revenue. (8) 
through main road or connecting 
“red, (9) Preliminary estimate before 
Wan. What ground-rent required to 
‘ate return for development. 
!own extension planning on the large 
vey is a much bigger matter. The 
ner, like the architect, must study his 
‘st know the town in every aspect of 
Wactors of place, work, and folk, as 
Geddes puts it ; to whose wide know- 
* high authority in this matter Mr. 
‘ferred. This knowledge must be 
“nd compared for the town-planner in 
‘rent departments, and presented to 
phic form. Such particulars as 
“nd force of winds, amount and days 
|, amount and movements of traffic, 
y, changes, and movements of popula- 
y much else can be graphically 
!) diagrams and maps. Much is done 
\ this way, but much more is needed. 
ind to London, after what has been 
’| been recommended to be done, in the 
new main roads we are still in the 
)sition that there is no one with any 
“see the recommendations carried out. 
H three Government off there is the 
“(County Council, and eighty local 
A all With powers as to the traffic or 
ani. But things still continue to 
ong for want of a co-ordinating 
for the whole. We shall return to 
‘n’s lectures later, 
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Dr. R. A. Lyster, M.D., B.Se., D.! 
Medical Officer to Hampshire County Council, 
said town planning was based upon the reason- 
able demand that everyone should have the 
chance of living in decent and wholesome con- 
ditions. Such minimum conditions are air 
space and ventilation, warmth, light, cleanliness, 
water supply, sanitation, dryness, and these 
have to be attained at reasonable cost, or the 
deficiency of houses causes high rents and over- 
crowdi: and therefore either the numbers 
must increased by grants in aid or wages 
raised to enable high cost to be met. 

Landowners have been allowed to develop 
their land independently, and the result has 
been irregular development and overcrowding. 

Housing and town-planning powers have 
been given to the wrong authorities; they 
should only be given to large county boroughs 
and county councils. Public health progress 
has been very uneven ; factory conditions are 
far behind housing, hindered by the powerful 
vested interests involved; owners of small 
house property are usually poor. Factory in- 
spection should be carried out under local 
supervision. 

Bad housing conditions lower the vitality of 
the people, but no disease can be proved to be 
due to that cause. It is, for instance, one of 
many factors causing consumption ; but housing 
reform and town planning will not alone stamp 
it out. It is nécessary to go beyond the first 
steps in the inv tion of these matters. One 
of the commonest causes of consumption is 
infected milk, and here again a strong vested 
interest makes it difficult to deal with tuber- 
culosis in cows. 

General infectious diseases probably do not 
attack slums more commonly than better-class 
houses, but, once broken out, spread far worse 
there. 

Typhoid-fever has an affinity for dirty, in- 
sanitary, and overcrowded houses, but good 
water supply is driving it out. Bad drains 
never cause typhoid and diphtheria, but pre- 
dispose thereto by lowered vitality. The lower- 
ing of infant mortality is essentially a matter of 
better food. 

Dr. Lyster advises not to base arguments for 
housing and town planning upon statistical 
evidence now available. Unless properly “ cor- 
rected,” it may be quite misleading, as it is 
certainly quite unnecessary. 

The movement aims at placing people on a 
higher plane of living than is possible for the 
majority at present. 

We hope to commence our next article with 
notes on the lectures dealing with the problem 
from the points of view of the other municipal 
officers. 


—_——--@--—__—_ 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, 53, High- 
street, Kettering, has taken into partnership 
Mr. Charles Riddey, A.R.I.B.A., who has had 
some years’ experience in the profession. 
The practice will be carried on at the above 
address, as heretofore, under the style of 
“ Blackwell & Riddey.” 


Manchester School of Architecture. 
y and 


Visit of German Town-Planners. 


The visit of Continental town-planners to 
England from August 18 to August 29 promises 
to be an event of some interest. The visitors 
will number over 150, and the chief objective 
will be the inspection of the various Garden City 
and Suburb schemes in the country, which are 
now being copied in various parts of Germany. 
The arrangements are being made by Mr. 
Ewart G. Culpin, Secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town-Planning Association, 3, 
Gray’s Inn-place, W.C., who will be glad to give 
the opportunity to any English town-planners 
desirous of meeting the visitors. During their 
stay in England the headquarters of the party 
will be the Grafton Hotel, Tottenham Court- 
road, London, W. 
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Gresham College. 

The plans and designs for the rebuilding of 
Gresham College, upon the site at the corner of 
Basinghall and Gresham streets, have been 
prepared jointly by Mr. Sydney Perks, City 
Surveyor, and Mr. D. Watney, surveyor to the 
s’ Company. The premises will comprise 
a lecture-hall, measuring 68 ft. by 40 ft., and 
having sitting-room for an audience of 500 
persons, with offices above for the professors 
and executive staff. 


The Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street. 

We learn that the site of the Princess’s 
Theatre is soon to be cleared for the erection, 
at a cost of some 600,0007., of an hotel to accom- 
modate 1,000 visito: The theatre, which has 
been untenanted for several years, was built in 
1880, after designs of C. J. Phipps, with 2,150 
seats in the auditorium. Phipps’s plans com- 
prised a stage and wings 71 ft. by 42 ft.; pit, 
gallery, and royal box doors in Winsley and 
Castle streets, and foyer, with a balcony over 
the principal entrance—a very uncommon 
feature in that day of a London playhouse. The 
ground (nearly 21,500 ft. super.) is held under 
a lease, to expire in July, 1940, from the 
Howard de Walden Estate, at a rent of 1,600/. 
per annum. The site is that of the Queen’s 
Bazaar, which, after a fire in 1829, was rebuilt 
for the “ Physiorama ”’ and similar exhibitions. 
The house was then taken by Hamlet, the 
wealthy silversmith of Cranbourne-street, for 
whom Nelson and Crace . remodelled and 
decorated the interior, and was reopened on the 
night of October 6, 1840, for English opera and 
the then novelty of promenade concerts. 


College Gateway, Worcester. 

Conjointly with Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Mr. R. F. Wells designed and executed in terra- 
cotta a set of eleven figures which have just 
been set up in the niches of the outer side of 
the Edgar Tower, or College Gateway. The 
statues are illustrative of the story ofthe see 
from its foundation by Ethelred, with Bosel as 
first bishop, 679, to the close of the XIth 
century, when the conventual church of St. 
Mary supplanted St. Peter’s as the cathedral 
of the diocese. 


Removal of Two. Long-Established London 
Firms. 

Messrs. Arthur Ackermann & Sons have just 
migrated from Regent-street, where they have 
continued since 1825, to No. 1574, New 
Bond-street, formerly the Mendoza Gallery. 
The firm was founded in 1783 in premises, 
formerly those of Lillie, snuff and perfume dealer, 
at No. 96, in the Strand, at the corner east of 
Beaufort-buildings (Savoy-court), by Rudolph 
Ackermann, who introduced into this country 
the illustration of books, mainly upon topo- 
graphical subjects, with aqua-tints, litho- 
graphs, and similar coloured plates.—Messrs. 
Newton & Co., makers of optical, mathematical, 
electrical, and scientifical instruments, who 
claim to be the oldest established firm of optical 
instrument-makers in the world, have removed 
from No. 3, Fleet-street, near Middle Temple 
Gate, to No. 72, Wigmore-street, W.; they have 
also opened a branch establishment at No. 37, 
King-street, Covent Garden. The firm, now 
consisting of Mr. H. C. Newton and Mr. R. 8. 
Wright, were founded by a cousin of Sir Isaac 
Newton in 1704, and possess a business receipt 
dated in that year. They have occupied 
premises in Fleet-street during more-than 200 
years past. 


An Ancient Theatre in Paris. 
Madame Caristie-Martel, of the Comédie- 


Frangaise, and granddaughter of the architect 
Auguste Caristie, who excavated the Roman 


amphitheatre in Orange, has begun a similar 
work in respect of the Arénes de Lutéce, in 
the Quartier Latin, where many old and decayed 
dwellings have been cleared away. A large 
stage is fitted in the middle of the ancient 
Roman amphitheatre, and room is provided for 
about 2,500 s ators upon the original tiers 
of the auditorium. Madame Caristie-Martel 
intends to give a series of cla: spectacles, 
contests, and games in the revived Arénes. 


——— 
BOOK RECEIVED. 
By Francis 


(Lon- 
4s, 6d. 


Mopmrrn Roap Construction. 
Wood, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8. Illustrated. 
‘harles Griffin & Co., Ltd., Strand. 
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PROPOSED 
HEAD OFFICES, 


| PORTs@LONDON. AVTHORITY 


Port of London Offices: Block Plan. 


Competitive Design by Mr. J. Reginald 


Truelove, A.R.I.B.A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Port of London Offices. 


NV gk. J. REGINALD TRUELOVE was 
NAWA Yd] one of the 3 it 
Ne fa} J] to complete their designs for the new 


Head Offices of the Port of London 
Authority. In « 


mnexion with his scheme, 
illustrated in thi ue, Mr. Truelove writes 

“Tn the first scheme the tower was placed 
in Savage-gardens-square, where the post-office 
now is placed. It closed the vista of a new 
roadway across Trinity-square and through 
Savage-garden: The tower was in the nature 
of a campanile, and, as the ground slopes 
gradually from. Savage-gardens-square to the 
grounds of the tower, an uninterrupted view of 
the tower, right to its base, w obtained from 
540 ft. awa; The tower was practically on the 
central axis of the square. It would have 
emphasised the real centre Jine of the square, 
and so made an orderly lay-out. When Trinity 
House is rebuilt—as it must be some day 
Sooner or later—then the tower would have 
risen from the centre of a great group of 
maritime offic However, in obedience to one 
of the clauses in the final conditions the tower 
had to be moved, but for accommodation 


purposes the area had to be retained. This 
explains the irregularity of the Savage-gardens 


frontage. Even then the block over the post- 
office would make a good feature at the end of 
the street. 

One of the principal features of the d ign is 
the lay-out of the surplus land, which, as 
calculated, would return a considerable pro- 
portion of the original outlay, which, it is 
understood, is somewhere near a million pounds, 


The through road runs direct from Tower 
Hill to the neighbourhood of Fenchurch-street 
Station, the surplus land frontages face the 
main fagade of the Port Authority’s Office. 
The land ‘so arranged would have commanded 
avery high rental. ‘The figures are 290 ft. in the 
main road, facing the. Port Authority Offices, 
and 170 ft. facing Trinit. Square, to say nothing 
of the uninterrupted frontage towards Seething- 
lane, and: the smaller new road terminated by 
the Port Authority Office centre pavilion, 

The planning of the offices was conceived on 
the simplest and most ‘direct lines, and it is 
maintained that here the public would find its 
way to any individual office in the building 
without the help of officials on point duty.” 


The Liverpool Repertory Theatre. 

Tuts theatre, converted out of the old Star 
Musie Hall into a municipal theatre, is run on 
the lines of the Repertory Theatre, Glasgow, 
and Miss Horniman’s Theatre, Manchester. 

Tt is owned by over 1,000 shareholders, and 
the dividends are limited to 6 per cent. The 
essential requirements were provision for social 
intercourse, a good stage, and comfortable 
seating throughout. 

The stage of the old Star Theatre being only 
21 ft. in depth, property was acquired in the 
rear, and everything behind the proscenium 


arch was rebuilt. The auditorium was re- 
decorated and reseated and tiers of boxes on 
either side were removed, and single boxes 


introduced in their stead. Under the auditorium 
there is provided a large foyer, a feature of the 
theatre, approached by wide staircases not only 
from the stalls and pif, but also from the circle. 

This foyer, originally a beer-cellar, has now, 
by excavating, been converted into a place of 
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public assembly, where the aud 
congregate from all parts of the hous 
the foyer is the refreshment-room ar 
off lobbies approaching it. are an 
rooms. 

The stage, which has been enlarey 
in depth, has been provided wit] 
modern stage equipment, and behir 
green-room. | 

Over the green-room is a painting} 
under it a carpenter’s shop, so tl 
scenery may be produced on the Spc} 
age have also been provided }) 
ing-rooms in addition to fiy 
existing over the wings, also room 
comptroller, stage-manager, electrici} 

The decoration is based on the I: 
century work of France, simpli ti 
position being realised by taking 
scenium arch up to the full extd, 
proscenium wall, and. by treating tl); 
rich balconied openings in a plain wal 

The foyer, where le straint is |) 
recalls as the basis of its design the}, 
a Roman villa and the traillage off 
garden. 

The general contractors were Messrs: 
who completed the whole of the w. 
weeks, this being the contract 
plasterwork was executed by Messrs) 
Son, and the work is especially +| 
mended for its spirit and refinen 
painting and decorating was done |i 
Jelly, the curtains by Messrs. Shoi] 
electric fittings by Mr. Banks, “yj 
by Messrs. John Hunter, and the | a 
Messrs. Killick & Cochrane, 


Baroque Architecture, | 
Tux illustrations of work by Michelli 
Palladio are used in connexion with |i 
the first of a series, which begins on |f. 
to which we refer in our “ Note ” or|§ 
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Port of London Offices : Groun|??: 
Competitive Design by Mr. J, Ralé 
Truelove, A.R.LB.A. | 
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}OMPETITION NEWS. 


of current Competitions is printed on 


Model Colliery Village. 
iy the Welsh Navigation Steam Coal 
Mtd., promoted a competition for 
ta model colliery village in the Ely 
etween Llantrisant and Tonyrefail. 
litions of the competition were not 
© to many who might otherwise have 


The Repertory Theatre, Liverpool: Section. 


Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


entered, but the response, we believe, was good. 
The First Premiated Design (20/.) was won by 
Mr. Ed. W. Meredith, 52, Greystones-road, 
Ecclegall, Sheffield. 


Magazins Modernes, Strasbourg. 


Tilustrations are given in L’ Architecture for 
August 3 of M. A. Marcel’s design which ob- 
tained one of the two first in this 
important competition promoted by the Société 


Francaise des Grands Bazars at Strasbourg 
Among the jury of assessors were M. Pascal and 
M. Laloux, members of the Institute of France. 
ample of shop architecture on the 
scale this design is worthy of study. M. 
equal in the competition was Professor 
Oberbaurat, of Carlsruhe. The second prize was 
won by Mes Muller & M r, of Strasbourg ; 
the third prize by M. iche, of Paris ; 
and the fourth prize by Berninger & 
Kraft, of Strasbourg. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Public Appreciation of Architecture. 
Smr,—The subject of the leading article in the 
Builder of August 9 is one of considerable im- 
portance. me real appreciation of architec- 
ture by the public is a condition so much to be 
desired that it is strange more effort is not put 
forth to bring it about. The present time finds 

8 with interest somewhat generally awakened 
in the subjects of town planning, garden cities 
(so-called), and—in our Metropolis, at least—in 
the newly-formed London Society. This is 
something to the good, and such a time seems 
opportune for driving home the important 
bearing on all these things of a general elevation 
in the standard of public taste. 

Possibly no truth is more emphatically borne 
out by a study of the history of xsthetics than 
that the condition of the arts, at all times, has 
followed—more or less correctly—the general 
state of public taste. If the arts advanced— 
as in the heyday of Florentine culture, for 
example—it was because the people valued and 
encouraged them ; if they declined—as in the 
decadent period of Rome—it was because the 
public were consumed with other interests or 
pleasures, and the general taste had become 
lowered. A review of the course of the Italian 
Renaissance. indicates. this application of the 
law of cause and effect very obviously, and it 
is apparent,’ too, in the corresponding period 
of our own history. Even the layman and the 
worker of those times thought and spoke with 
appreciation of Vitruvius, Alberti, Vignola, and 
Palladio—or rather what they represented to 
them; but we never hear them mentioned now. 
The fact is important only as indicating a vital 
change of view, and we ourselves cannot be 
acquitted of indifference to the example of the 
great architects of the past and the standard of 
refinement and taste set up by them. 

Among the hopeful signs of the setting in of 
a change we may note: The encouragement 
now being given to art teaching in some of our 
Universities; the broadening treatment of 
architectural education generally (as in the case 
of the Royal Institute) ; the training of crafts- 
men in xsthetics as well as in the practical 
aspects of their work; and, incredible as it may 
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seem, some glimmerings in our daily newspapers 
of the truth that the amenities of ‘towns 
and ies, and art in what we might call its 
universal or everyday aspect, are matters of 
concern for all citizens, irrespective of class or 
education, and not merely of the select and 
cultivated few. We shall have gained con- 
siderably if the truth of this comes to be 
generally admitted. The subject, to quote from 
your leader, is “ of vital concern to architects ; 
and none should be so qualified as they to in- 
form and lead public opinion.”” On this account 
one is tempted to suggest the opening of a 
conference by the Royal Institute and the 
allied architectural societies of the United 
Kingdom in an endeavour to influence public 
opinion in the right direction. To do so would 
appear a vast undertaking, but it need not prove 
so, and someone must make a beginning. It is, 

4 perfectly certain that art, in its com- 
ve se will make no very real 
until some general public appreciation 
—such as you indicate is desirable—is effected. 

Frepk. R. Hiorns. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 16, 1862. 


Road-Making. 

A Frencu inventor has recently built, or 
at least designed, a steam-roller to consoli- 
date gravel and macadamised roads. The 
Mechanics’ Magazine says:—A- pair of 
cylinders, inclined at forty-five degrees, act 
on an outside crank on one end of the axle 
of the main roller or drum. The front axle 
has wheels as broad as can be, and is con- 
trolled by steering-gear similar to that used 
on steam-carriages and traction-engines. It 
is said that this machine will be better than 
horse-drawn rollers, because it can run both 
backwards and forwards with equal facility, 
be easily reversed, and work on a short piece 
of road until it is sufficiently consolidated. 

*.* It is not, indeed, such a long while 
since some 3 in. of metalling was raked over 
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the road and left to the action of t 
and the wheels of passing vehicle: 
to a smooth and resisting sur 
drivers of horse-drawn vehicles 
though they were to follow clos 
tracks of each other, overlappe 
little until, at the end of sor 
the rolling-in process was mor 
accomplished. 

The steam-roller, when it did 
appearance in this country, was) sc 
long time as to be an object of eu 
is such an everyday occurrence no 


across a road under repair forewar 
familiar notice ‘‘ beware of the ste: 
that, beyond causing annoyan 


scarcely remarked. To-day, for 
one engineering firm alone, as we 
know, stocks as many as 200 ste 
for purposes of hire. When the 
once taken shape, there were 1 
advances in the type of construe 
made. ‘The scarifier, however, is 
addition, fixed either in front of 1 
or dragged as a trailer, its purpos 
pick up the surface of the ro 
metalling. Driving power has 
improved in common with other 
steam-engine which are now « 
on the compound principle, 7.e., th 
steam from the high-pressu 
utilised for the low-pressure. 4 
at work has a certain fascination 
and the rapidity with which the si 
be picked up and the saving of man 
impresses the most casual passer-b 
traffic may be good at tearing 
surfaces, but it is not good at rol 
down, and the steam-roller and 
are indispensable in these days | 
wheels.— Ep. 


———— 


THE SINGLE TAX, 
A letter on this subject, from Mr, \ 
Wallis, of Maidstone, is unavoidably 
until next week. 


The Repertory Theatre, Liverpool. (See page 202.) 
Professor -S. D. Adshead, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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Fig. 1. Convent of Belem: The Cloisters. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF PORTUGAL.—VI. 


examples of Portugal’s characteristic 
tyle best known to foreigners are the 
buildings at Belem, some 3 miles down 
i/from the centre of Lisbon. They 
j/of the tower of Sao Vicente and 
inspital of the Jeronymites, which 
Hrbout a quarter of a mile apart. 
| mer is the only survivor of several 
gun by John II. (1481-93) to guard 
jr approach to his capital, and finished 
) successor in 1520. The fort, which 
be separated from the mainland by an 
| the Tagus, now silted up, was de- 
by Garcia de Resende of Evora. 
|sts of a tower some 40 ft. square and 
)) high, with a fortified bastion of 
ir plan projecting from it into the 
ind surrounded by a wall enclosing 
jaded cloister (Fig. 2). The most 
ible features externally are the circular 
! corbelled out from each angle of 
‘)wer and bastion, and crowned by 
haped stone roofs with knobbed 
| the machicolated parapets whose 
are formed into the shape of shields 
| the Cross of the Order of Christ, 
Picturesque arcaded balconies of 
r carried on stone corbels. 
ort of Belem is, as a whole, of business: 
junness and sobriety, but such orna- 
nd detail as it has is’ entirely late 
of the Manoelino sort, with con- 
lle use of cable mouldings, and shows 
e of Renaissance influence except in 
trance doorway. The Jeronymites 
onthe other hand,-is one of the most 
lously decorated buildings in the 
ja. It was erected by Dom Manoel 
vank-offering fop-the discovery of the 
2 to India, and founded in. 1498, but 
ed but slowly.” Tt comprises a church 
Maria do Belem—with the monastic 
8 round a cloister on the north side, 


(Continued from page 80.) 


and a wing over 600 ft. long extending 
westward in the axis of the church containing 
the undercroft of the dormitory and probably 
intended to form one side of a second 
cloister never carried out. Boutaca acted 
as architect till 1511, and Lourengo 
Fernandes after that, till the arrival of 
Joio de Castilho in 1517. The general 
disposition of the church, the earliest portion 
of the scheme to be built, would thus appear 
to be due to them, though the work seems 
to have been carried up but a little way by 
that date. About the same time as Joao 
there also arrived Nicolas the Frenchman, 
probably accompanied by assistants, who 


executed the Renaissance ornament to’ be 
found in the doorways and windows) of 
the church. It is certainly one of the most 
remarkable churches in Christendom. Ex- 
ternally something in the colour of the 
limestone—the same as that used at Batalha 
and closely approximating to marble— 
as well as in the enriched windows and 
doorway widely spaced in a large expanse 
of plain wall, calls to mind the Cathedral of 
Como, while internally the soaring columns 
and the wide spaces of mysterious gloom, 
shot through with rays of tinted light, 
inevitably suggest the duomo of Milan. 
The windows, rather too big in scale, are 


Fig. 2. 
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The Tower of Belem. 
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Fig. 3. 


uatraceried and round-headed, with deep 


external splays enriched with Manoelino 
ornament and flanked by a pair of banded 
shafts. The great south portal (Fig. 3) 


is a finely. -conceived but intricate compo- 
sition. Between two buttresses reachin 1g 
to the openwork parapet a. pyramidal 
arrangement of elaborate niches and statuary, 
crockets, and finials, frame in a round- 
arched and deeply-recessed double doorway 
and a window above it, and culminates in a 
lofty pinnacled canopy in two tiers. 

The plan of the church is a peculiar one. 
The nave consists of five ba but at the 
west the towers occupy the first bay of the 
aisles and the gallery runs out over the 
whole of the second, The transept, only 
slightly wider than the western arm, 
measures 95 ft. by 65 ft. It opens into a 
square chapel north and south and an 
apsidal choir of later date -to the ~ east. 


Church of the Hioronymites at Belem : South Portal. 


The great wonder of the church lies in its 
vaulting (Figs. 4 and 5), a more fully- 
dev: eloped example of a system of which a 
hint had been given three- quarters of a 
century earlier at Villar de Frades. Aisles 
and nave are carried up to the same hei: 
of about 80 ft., and there is neither arcade 
to divide the nave from the aisles, nor 
transverse ribs to divide them into bays 
except at the entrance of the transept. 
Springing direct from the top of the piers. 
vaulting ribs of similar curvature, like those 
of an English fan vault, radiate in all direc- 
tions, but, contrary to English practice, the 
fans do not touch or intersect, but are 
divided by portions of what is in effect a 
barrel-vault, stiffened by a rib system. 
The transept being undivided by piers, its 
vault soars even higher than that of the nave, 
and yet this mighty vault is of such solid 
construction as to have stood unshaken 
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when Lisbon was rocked to its 
in the k rie earthquake of 
weakest point from the point of y 
in the design of the interior lies 
(Fig. 4), which are slender octage 
only some 6 ft. in die ameter, 
intervals by strings, while th 
si are carved with rather coarse 
One of the most original effe 
in the westward vista (Fig. 5) 
lower portion is Het in caver 
under the choir gallery, and, : 


gleams light up the richly- -wre 
Alto. 
other mons 


Coro 
and 


work of the 
chapter-hous 
ments, as we r 
likewise vaulted in a great variety 
uutiful fashions. The 

arly square and in two s 
nge Indian-looking tracery 
arcade is deeply set back unde: 
of elliptical arches thrown fr¢ 
pier, one of them crossing each ; 
nally (Fig. 6). The faces and | 

piers, as well as the soffits and 
the arches, are carved with 

The ensemble thus formed, ove 
res as it is, has yet a weird 
suggesting the exotic delights o 
palace rather than the setting 

to a Christian religious house. 
almost the swan song of Manoeli 
the foreign artists who, under 

Fortunate, we warming int 
had, as we have seen, already i ir 
new art of Italy. 


BAROQUE ARCHITEC 
I—BAROQUE ARCHITECTU 
ITS BEGINNINGS IN IT 


OF all the many phases of « 
surely none which has suffered 
misunderstanding and ignorance 
For ye 


Baroque architecture. 
laboured under a curs 
name whose origin is lost in obi 
whose meaning is doubtful of 
But, like the majority of nicknam 
has caught a hold on the imaging 
remembered in all its pristine bi 
the average man of to-day who 
complete ignorance as to its s 
The purpose of this series of ar 
to attempt some description 
criticism of the style in the princip 
of Europe, our first concern must 
generally accepted limits, our ne 
sider how far limitation is justifie 
What, then, is Baroque archit 
how did it become so called ? 
Even Dr. Murray’s infallible 
does not. help us here beyond) 
point. The on is found in | 
the form most familiar to us), 
in Spanish, in modern Portugues 
have come from Africa to Portug 
present connexion it occurs in t) 
of Saint Simon (1760-1825). 
plausible hypothesis is, that fron 
in Latin (verrvca) “a wart,” it 
applied by jewellers to ill-sh 
(barocca), and at a later date to th 
the bizarre, and the decadent in 
in nature. 
A second theory derives it from 
term, barocco, meaning a figure 0 
which draws conclusions from { 


but this is discredited by | 
authorities. The first explanat) 
over, has a certain rational bas 


it may not have been remarke} 
perhaps worth setting down 

hesitates before ascribing any grea 
to Cellini, who surely of all me 
lived had too good an opinion 
But may not he and his felloy 
have carried this strange word 
smiths’ work to architecture? 1] 
statue of Perseus at Florencey 
at the details of its beautiful pel 
these strange, uncommon scro} 
departing from the well-trodde| 
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ice art, may we not imagine a 
Ala his jeweller riends and admirers 
ji to the work the first slang word 
clme to their tongue-tips, a word in 
s) at their benches? ‘The idea is 
ho doubt, yet we know that in some 
qismaller wo of art we find the 
giof design which afterwards came 
jalled “Baroque”? long before it 
Githe realms of architecture. And, 
y/se, we must account somehow for a 
sch has become so important after 
alin origin. 

; aside further speculation in this 
gas futile, we next come to the 
siof what is generally understood 
‘ique architecture, and how far 
justified in the position they have 
4. At the outset we find another 
jpstacle, for many writers draw no 
‘a between the words “ Rococo ” 
hroque,’ which are in no way 
jus. The former term is usually 
(ito the purely bizarre or over- 
| examples of any post-Renaissance 
architecture and corresponds to 
ant” in the Gothic period. We 
obably apply it also to many 
)/ of Renaissance days. 
Jord is almost as uncertain in its 
i but is usually derived 
? rocrille, describing a 
_ustic rockwork, and is French by 
jm France, and to some degree in 
there actually was a Rococo style 
e middle of the IlIth century, 
ly, Spain, and England its influence 
it, If the object of these articles 
perpetrate paradoxes it might be 
( Baroque architecture is Italian, 
tseribed by a French name, while 
| essentially a French phase, and is 
i} known by an Italian term. But 
ja Rococo building often loosely 
lin over-decorated building in any 
|tyle, a Baroque building is a more 
imate example of a usually florid 
jae one is a term applied to isolated 
| the other in general to the buildings 
ie or less historical period. And 
iny Baroque buildings are Rococo, 
lot follow that all are. If this 
| age of Ruskin it would be an 
y for printing here in black type, 
sm No. 1:— 

Jers ‘Rococo’ and ‘ Baroque’ are 
|hangeable.” 

ying conceded, we arrive at another 
) objection—that Baroque is used 
jorical term, yet that in all countries 
we find examples of architecture 
riod so pure, so severe, and so 


Photo, by Martins & Silva. 
Convent of Belem: Interior of 
Church, looking West. 
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Fig. 4. Convent of Belem: Interior of Church, looking East. 


obviously free from “the germ oi the 
barocco corruption,” that they cannot by 
any possibility be classed’ as anything but 
we of the Renaissance. An’ answer to 
this may be found very readily. Suppose 
we examine the more familiar architecture 
of our own country in the same way. 

Are we to discontinue describing the 
Jacobean period as such because a Leeds 
merchant chose to build a Gothic church 
in Charles I.’s reign? Or must we cease 


to talk ot “ Georgian ’’ because in the 


Yorkshire: villages. we find many. houses 
erected in the XVIIIth century with 
mullioned windows and ‘semi-Tudor detail ? 
A- definition .of an architectural period 
cannot be absolute, but it generally applies 
to ninety examples out of every hundred. 

The Baroque period dates from the time 
when architects began to revolt against the 
pedantic rules of the Later Renaissance 
schoolmen, and it lasts until they tired 
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Fig. 6. Convent of Belem: Angle of Cloister Garth. 
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By Michelangelo. 


of their-untrammelled freedom and returned 
to their pedantry once more. As with con- 
temporary movements in literature and other 
arts, its limits in architecture are different 
in every country and in almost every. city 
of Europe. In some countries, such as 
Spain, it reaches the point of insanity, but 
its grades seem to be personal rather than 
local, and an exceptionally, florid uilding 
is usually due to the work or influence of one 
wild brain, rather than to. a prevailing 
tendency. 

Baroque architecture is a normal d evelop- 
ment from Bramante’s or Peruzzi’s Renais- 
sance types in Italy, of other Renaissance 
masters in other countries. t was 
encouraged by similar tendencies in painting 
and, as we have said, in minor arts such as 
goldsmiths’ work. 

For architecture is always the last art 
to feel a revolutionary change. It is too 
structural, too permanent, too eternal, one 
might almost say, to be blown from its 
course by every trifling «esthetic movement. 

Lastly, the buildings of the Baroque 
period may, with few exceptions, be 
recognised by the general principles of their 
design and not by the abundance of their 
ornament alone. These conclusions might 
be emphasised in the Ruskin manner as 
Aphorism No. 2:— 


“Baroque Architecture may be limited to an 
historical period, varying n date in different 
countries and cities, but in general beginning 
as the Renais-ance spirit declined to pedantry 
and ending with the return to pedantry in 
the XVIIIth century. Its buildings may be 
recognised by the general principles which 
govern their design rather than by the 
abundance of their ornament.” 


Having defined to some extent the meaning 
of Baroque architecture, we will proceed 
to compare some of the criticisms which ha.ve 
been: made of it as a whole. 


St. Peter’s, Rome: From the West. 


As one reads. these passages one cannot 
but regret that architects have so little to 
do with the forming of public opinion about 
their own craft. For while they are 
aboriously pursuing their calling as honest 
men should, bespectacled dilettanti with long 
hair from ‘“‘our older Universities” are 
roclaiming to the world what the world 
should think about architecture, what styles 
are inherently good and what inherently 
bad (as if any style could in reality be either). 
So, although modern intellect in our professi 
nas long ago embraced Baroque, conse y 
or unconsciously, though its characteristics 
are to be seen in most of the best public 
buildings of our day, the cultured man in 
the street is little further than he was when 
tuskin told him to beware of “the foul 
torrent of the Renaissance.” 

Mr. Fergusson, for mple, is now 
generally recognised as a critic whose most 
level judgments were on Oriental rather than 
on Western architecture, yet his influence 
on the British public has been enormous. 
His pen is not quite so bitter in relation 
to isolated Baroque buildings as we should 
expect, yet his conclusion is characteristic 
of most Victorian writers on the subject:— 
it The history of Italian art may be 
summed up in a few words. During the 
XVth century it was original, appropriate, and 
grand ; during the XVIth it became correct 
and elegant, though too often also tinctured 
with pedantry ; and in the XVIIth it broke 
out into caprice and affectation till it became 
as bizarre as it was tasteless. During the 
XVIIIth it sank down to a uniform level of 
timid mediocrity, as devoid of life as it is 
of art.” Even if we allow something for 
this writer's well-known acidity, we find 
his opinions echoed in more recent times. 
Take, for instance, some of the thirty lines 
in Mr. Banister Fletcher’s popular “ History 
of Architecture,” for this is all the space 


Illustrating the tendency to adopt Baroque elements in Michelangelo’s later work. 


devoted to a style which loom: 
over Europe :— 

“The Rococo period . 
sents an anarchical reacti 
frontages, broken curves i 
elevation and a strained o 
detail are the characteristics ¢ 
Columns are placed in front 
and cornices made to break 
Broken and curved pedir 
scrolls, and twisted colum 
features of the style. In t 
the ornamentation is carriec 
extraordinary degree withou 
fitness or suitability, and 

ggerated and _ badly-desi; 
often over-emphasised by 
sculptured figures in 
attitudes. 3 Carl 
Bernini, and Borromini are 
more famous who practised 
form of art. Among the most 
examples are the Roman 
S. Maria della Vittoria b 
S. Agnese by Borromini, | 
churches at Naples.” 


r. Anderson’s well-known bo 
issance architecture is Jj 
abrupt, but practically igno: 
mentioning him only in connexio 
of his work at St. Peter's. 
ignores most of the principal 
Rome, and sums up hii 
in his final sentence, as follows) 
“By such freaks and cap 
every building of the era, 
certain of the Venetian works 
in composition, is more or less 


More judicious and informit) 
than these are to be found in) 
books of a more historical nati 
sources from which we haye 
in all the works most in vj 
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ral students we find the Baroque 
| imissed in a few paragraphs, cold 
femptuous in tone. In fact, no 
nis given any hint that Baroque 
-) its redeeming features, nor is he 
estly informed of its extent, many 
j undoubtedly Baroque in character 
5) some mysterious way excluded 
. style. 
justification were needed for 
ja long series of articles to this 
5 may be found in these extracts 
») most widely-read handbooks of 
jire at the present day. There 
;nany in our profession who at one 
) pted these criticisms literally, and 
'; in the position of the present 
sen first he visited Italy, believing 
‘saroque there was no good to be 
)| that in studying it lay the quickest 
- rdition. 
tected to find in Italy a few brazen, 
-/examples of the style still standing 
jus among cities of pure Renaissance 
(od Pazzi chapels, a sort of living 
st to the lost souls of those who 
‘med them, a stern and dreadful 
0 all young architects. thal 
stead he found Rome a Baroque 
h a classical quarter where the 
lay. He sought for a. pure 
jbuilding and discovered it with 
(culty, measured its mouldings, and 
jirest in a Baroque garden. He 
i) become enthusiastic about . the 
va, but remained placid till he 
ernini’s colonnade. 
lit is with all of us as we travel 
taly, or, for that matter, through 
tries, too. In Venice and in 
roque architecture dominates the 
nearly every smaller town away 
distant Lecce or up’ to Trieste 
architecture supplies the most 
Hie and interesting features of the 
ithe gardens and fountains, the 
id terraces were almost all built 
cursed XVIIth century. 
y deceive a layman into believing 
style is inherently bad by trading 
norance and throwing dust in his 


i 
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Doorway in Via Tomacelli, Rome. 


eyes, but you cannot persuade an architect of 
to-day that the work which followed the 
Renaissance movement had no redeeming 
features, that its greatest achievements are 
as nothing compared with the infantile stages 
of earlier days. There are those who would 
place. Cimabue and Giotto far above the 
vigorous Michelangelo, and with such people 
argument is useless. 

We have passed the time when histories 
of art rang down the curtain at the year 
1550, and the epilogue is as interesting an 
most certainly as instructive as the phases 
which precede it. Indeed this age of eclecti- 
cism, when every man prides himself on 
being able to appreciate everything, shoul 
be a particularly auspicious occasion for 
considering in some detail and with an 
open mind the monuments of Baroque 
architecture in the principal countries o 
Europe. 


There are good reasons why in this brief 
survey the first place and the most careful 
study should be given -to Italy, for in Italy 
we find Baroque architecture in its most 
diversified and interesting forms. 

The charm of Renaissance culture in Italy 
lies in its infinite variety, in the varying 
genius which inspired art and literature in 
each individual city. The courts of the 
Renaissance, more pagan than in Imperial 
Rome, were brilliant. centres. where the 


high-born and the talented jostled in merry 
intercourse with townsmen and common 
people. 

It was to a happy, joyous, immoral Italy— 
a pagan, sociable, and wonderfully intel- 
lectual land that there came two upheaving 
movements, so that in a short time the whole 
character of the people, their art, their 
literature, their religion, and their very 
customs changed completely. i 

The first was the Reformation with all 
that it caused and led to, the second was 
the influence of Spain. 

The Church in Italy at one time appeared 
to be hard pressed to defend herself against 
the Reformation movement, but liberal 
tendencies from within proved a strengthening 
factor and saved her from disaster. Her 
ultimate triumph over heresy, her wonderful 
success in stamping out opposition in every 
form, is largely due tothe invigorating 
influence of the great XVIth-century. Orders, 
the Capuchins, the Theatines, and, above all, 
the Jesuits. 

There is nothing more remarkable in that 
century than the formation of this Society 
of Jesus and its instant magnificent triumph. 
The Theatines and Capuchins had done 
wonders towards creating a more devotional 
and serious spirit within the Church, but the 
Jesuits became in a very few years masters 
of the situation. Their rules and. tenets 
appealed to the minds of educated men, their 
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vows secured complete secrecy and complete 
subservience, above all, their wonderful new 
educational system ensured that the next 
generation would have imbibed their 
principles and would spread them through 
the world. It was the success of the Jesuits 
which carried the Church to victory through 
the difficult times of the Reformation; it was 
the wealth and power of the Church which 
is responsible in one way or ancther for almost 
all the most famous buildings, religious, 
palatial, or monumental, of the Baroque 
period. 

The influence of Spain is of almost equal 
importance to us. We find in Renaissance 
times a fine democratic burgher spirit 
1 over Italy, a striving among ar 
writers to excel one another for their c 
sake, a strange freedom from social barriers, 
and a glorious abundance of joie de vivre. 
The Spaniards changed all this. Black 
garments for gentlemen of rank displaced 
the gorgeous fabrics which formed so staple 
a part of Italy’s manufactures, cloistered 
seclusion or dishonest intrigues for ladies took 
the place of the easy and stimulating 
manners of the Renaissance courts. An 
elaborate code of etiquette ruled the world 
of society, It was deemed ignoble to work 
with hands or brain, and militarism took 
the place of civie pride. Every comfort was 
sacrificed among these erstwhile gay Italians 
in order to share in the trumpery titles 
bestowed by Spain, to make a brave show 
before the world, to display a dazzling 
retinue of servants and carriages. It is, 
then, to the Spanish supremacy that we 
owe the formality and ostentation of this 
period, the inordinate craze for heraldry 
and external ornament, the ‘fine staircases 
and facades, the stateliness and the dignity 
of it all. 

Music and science began about this time 
to make great strides in Italy, for writers 
were debasing their art by becoming fulsome 
flatterers, and artists camo at last to be often 
only the employees of wealthy patrons, 
so that intellect sought a new object. 

But one must not forget that this whole 
Baroque movement had its parallel in other 
countries, in the “ quaint conceits”” of the 
English Euphuists or the Préciewa in France. 
There was an artificiality in the atmosphere 
which explains many things, and the 
hypocritical stiffness caused by an admixture 
of Spanish etiquette with the counter- 
reformation concealed as loose a moral code 
and as pagan a mind as ever marked the 
Renaissance. The Baroque movement was 
largely due to the Jesuits and the Spaniards, 
but we will examine in detail the usual 
opinion that it first found vent in the work 
of Michelangelo and Palladio. 

* * * * 

It is difficult for one who believes, in 

common with most of his generation, that 


2 


Michelangelo and Palladio were by far 
the greatest architects of the Renaissance 


to wholly appreciate the view-point of those 
who swear by Peruzzi’s mouldings or 
Brunelleschi’s dome, by Giotto’s tower or 
Sangallo’s churches. 

Rather than Fergusson’s talk of his 
“dreadful vulgarities” and “fantastic 
details,” we think of Michelangelo in the 
words of an anonymous writer whose 
criticism lies by me as “one to whom the 
service of beauty was a religion.” We 
remember his long struggle against enemies 
and circumstances, and how he lived all his 
life in the midst of intrigue and treachery, 
though he was a lover of simplicity and 
solitude. We recollect his reply’ to the 
Cardinal who had been persuaded to hold 
an indignation meeting during the building 
of St. Peter’s, and who protested that the 
choir would be too dark. — On being told that 
there were to be three windows more than 
they knew of, the Cardinal complained that 
this was the first they had heard of it. 
“T am-not, nor do I mean to be, obliged to 
tell your lordships or anybody else what I 
ought or wish to do. It-is your business 
to provide the money and to see that it is 
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not stolen. As regards the plans of the 
building, you have to leave them to me.” 
He was far above them, a man whose name 
is famous when the Pope and the Cardinals, 
the jealous clerk of work, and the pettifogging 
committee are all forgotten. He will 
remain one of the world’s greatest men when 
his carping critics’ platitudes are out of date. 
A pedantic hack with a 2-ft. rule and a book 
of Orders may find mistakes in Michelangelo’s 
detail; that does not alter the fact of his 


magnificent achievements of art, of his 
sculpturesque architecture, or his archi- 
tectural sculpture and painting. He is 


responsible for the “barocco corruption ” 
only in so far as he first introduced into 
italian Renaissance architecture a boldness 
of conception and a vigour of execution 
which may, in all justice, be considered, 
not as the first step of the decline, but as 
the grand culmination of this great period. 
And what of Andrea Palladio and his 
city of Vicenza? Palladio’s reputation 
has withstood many severer attacks, and 
will resist many more. Every year his 
genius is the more appreciated and his 


Doorway at Assisi. 


principles adopted. Nor does it seem that 
his genius is so utterly at -variance with 
Michelangelo’s. He, too, strove for’ the 
dignified and the grand, but from the stand- 
point of the architect rather than of the 
artist-of-all-trades. He adhered a little more 
closely to rules because from boyhood he 
had been brought up on riles, whereas 
Michelangelo came to them late in life. 
It was not in his rules that Palladio’s genius 
lay, but in his application of the accepted 
Orders to all. the varied problems of archi- 
tecture, in his ingenuity and inventive 
faculty. So although his latest biographer 
says that :— 

“His style in general has been defined 
as a mean between the severe use of 
ancient forms and the licentious style of 
those who reject all rule whatever, ’— 


He also quotes Palladio’s own words on 
public buildings :— 

“Wherein, because they consist of 
larger dimensions and that they are 
beautified with more curiows ornaments 
than private ones as serving for the use 
and conveniency of everybody, princes 
have a most ample field to show the world 
the greatness of their souls, and architects 
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are furnished with the faires 
to demonstrate their 
excellent and surpri 


The words italicised show 
pedanti 


was no stickler for 

bears it out ; yet in this 
fairer to him, and in all way 
to admit that he prepared 

Baroque, as did Michelang 
eccentricity or vulgarity, but by 
and appropriate originality of 
powerful mind. 

Palladio’s inventive faculty | 
the direction of the general 
a design rather than in its le 
details, yet in each respect his 
reproach. As regards the fort 
exhibits a wonderful freshnes 
applying his orders to any sor 
any sort of building. He it y 
familiarised people with ‘the 
as a new feature in buildin 
borrowed from ancient Roma 
many things that the pure-soul 
of the Early Renaissance shrin 
uplifted hands. 

The “ motif Palladio” is no 
Diocletian’s palace at Spalat 
probably first reused in the X’ 
by Peruzzi. 

Palladio certainly broke 
established custom in some ca 
detail also. His use of sculpt 
has aroused much criticism, anc 
the idea of reclining figures from 
and Sansovino. Though he 
broken pediments, we find brol 
tures in several cases (again a 
late classic models). His villas 
display all the ostentation and 
of the Baroque examples, yet 
position is for the most 
suspicion. 

It is both despicable and ignon 
1im with the poverty of the mai 
misfortune placed to his hand, 
beautiful palaces because thi 
eeling off their facades, and 
patrons were, in many instance’ 
monious to provide him with # 
which he designed his buildings 

A purist who will abuse the stv 
will find himself hard put to it t 
marble of 1450, and to say wi 


Renaissance marble-coyered ct 
more laudable than a st 
Palladian palace. But there 


similar points on which our fi 
architectural critics of architec 
very determined and so remark 
Palladio’s genius has been admira 
up by Mr. Banister Fletcher in the 
“He was not slavishly boun¢ 
rules as to the proportions of 
columns and their entablat 
many another, he was an exen 
saying that a genius can be 
which are made for smaller me 


To determine whether Pa 
Michelangelo can be actually held 
for the introduction of Baroque : 
into Italy is by no means easy, I 
almost so when we view their ] 
comparison with what appear 
accepted views on Baroque a 
They may have prepared the wa’ 
certainly did not venture on fl 
path themselves. 


MURAL PAINTIN 

Tue design illustrated on the ne’ 
exhibited at the recent Exhibitio) 
Painting, held at Crosby Hall, C 


of Boreas, drew forth the crit 
newspaper which stated that it Ww 
petent and craftsmanlike design, 
the best period of Gothic decorati| 
has also, we understand, met wit) 
commendation of Mr. Aitken, of t 
Gallery of British Art. 
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gn, as is shown, represents St. George 
jpragon. It is executed in tempera 
ym, on a background of flat gold. 
yst takes place on a sward betw een 
¢| palace and the town, and the King’s 
pin her bridal robes, bound to a tree, 
pith with the last sheep unslain by 
pin. St. George, wearing a wreath of 
| plucked from. the bush near the 
») direct and calm in his righteous cause. 
s/1is covered with flowers, which form 
sthintzlike pattern in many hues. 
jn, more Ithy than strong, bends 
© his frantic efforts to guard its deadly 
yhis is a fight between vice and 
(her than a test of mere physical 
(/The whole scheme has a pleasing 
AiLover pattern, there being, broadly 
‘three tones—the gold background, the 
hr of the horse, and the green sward. 
fysition is very decorative in its flat 
i} The trees on the gold are con- 
and the palace and town carry the 
he horse through the picture. The 
harness, the on the tabard, the 
‘and the roofs of the houses, has its 
| The black helm on the ground and 
of St. George form a note which is 
4 decoration. The blue bridal robe 
cess, with its pattern of gold, is again 
the lining of the tabard and the 
|!) 

size painting will be executed on the 
ne London County Council School 
rect, St. George’s-in-the-East.. The 
‘painting is similar to that used in the 
vof the ten portraits in the National 
Srobably of the second or third 
/ our era, from Hawara Cemetery, 
Vigypt, and discovered by W, M. 
Vetrie. The pigments are mixed with 
aid on in the melted state. Wax 
ily unchangeable by time, and its 
ily is almost assured, for the pigments 
}ked up in their medium as to be 
tom the bad atmospheric conditions 
yiate. 


STORICAL NOTES. 


t No wzss than three 
ic formerly _ connected with 
sin monasteries are for sale. Two 
ket, of these contain ruins of 
i priories—Hardham, near Pul- 
Jad Monk’s Horton, near Hythe. The 
jis the fine house of Monks, near 
‘vith Monks’ Farm, and many acres 
il grounds. It is seldom such a glut 
Istical properties come under the 
Ind the fact is worthy of a record in 
‘ons. 


estates 


A wanpsomEe dwarf chancel 
screen has been erected in 
| this church to the memory of 
‘and, the late Mr. J. Wrigley, J.P., 

and a former churchwarden, 
{prominently identified himself with 
j work of the district. The screen is 
1 oak, and has been designed by Mr. 
rtindale, of Carlisle, and is in two 
h and south, each consisting of six 
yssed and canopied panels with carved 
j@ ends are returned east so as to 
|s’ Stalls, Already there are several 
(windows in this countryside church, 
) bids fair to become one of the most 
}in the county. 


THE castle of the famous Rob 


pys Roy built in the XIIIth cen- 
>be tury on an island in Loch 
ved. Dochart, and known as Loch 


Dochart Castle, has been taken 
the Scottish Historical Antiquarian 
1,and is being renovated to ensure its 
} permanency. The castle formerly 
jo the Campbells of Lochawe, and is 
toperty of Mr. William Christie, who 
lubstantial financial assistance to the 
je castle is said to have served Bruce 
eat after a defeat by the Lord of 


i 
! kK Ty the Norwich Consistory 
hen's Court Mr. Chancellor North 
recently gave judgment in 
ch. the case of the removed foot- 
: pace from the chancel of St. 
hurch, Ipswich. The step in ques- 
several times been the subject of 
|, and at last the Rector took upon 
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himself to remove it, without fir 
faculty authorising him to do so. The Chan- 
cellor's decision states that no structural 
alteration may be made in any part of a church 


obtaining a 


Court, authorising what is proposed to be done. 
The fact that it was sought to remove what, in 
the first place, had been illegally introduced or 
erected did not take the matter from the juris- 
diction of the Court. No incumbent may be a 
judge in his own cause. It was urged by the 
defendant that the step was removed by his 
orders as it was a source of danger to the 
celebrant at Holy Communion. The Court 
ordered that, as the step had been removed 
without a faculty, it must be restored. 


A FuND is opened for the 
Hackney reparation, at an estimated cost 
(Old) Church. of 500/., of the tower of the 
old parish church of Hackney. 
It is also proposed to obtain a faculty for con- 
veying the site and fabric to the Borough 
Council. The XIVth-century tower and Sir 
Henry Rowe’s chapel (1614) are all that. remain 
of the old parish church, dedicated to St. 
Augustine, of which the nave and chancel were 
rebuilt in 1517 by Sir John Heron and the 
Rector, Christopher _Urswi The present 
parish church of St. John was erected in 1792-7, 
for 2,500 sittings, after James Spiller’s designs 
in the Graeco:Doric mode (sometimes attributed 
to Sir Robert Smirke), and is remarkable for 
its plan—that of a Greek , the four arms, 
with pediments, being 21 ft. deep, and for the 
large area at the crossing 63 ft. square, which 
is covered by the roof that has no interior 
support. The steeple and five porches were 
added in 1812-3. A curious hand-pillory, on 
wheels, for flogging, was found in the tower 
about twenty years ago. Edward de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, was buried, 1604, at the foot of the 
tower ; amongst the earlier memorials preserved 
in the new church is that of (1587) Henry, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, Henry VIII.’s rival for 
the hand of Anne Boleyn and a judge at her 
trial. 


We gather that this interest- 

The Old ing structure will shortly be 
Conduit-Head, re-erected at the London 
Queen-square, Museum. Popularly known as 
Bloomsbury. the Devil’s, or Chimney, Con- 
duit, it lay beneath the soil in 

the garden of Chalfont House, No. 20, Queen- 
square, and supplied water to the Grey Friars 
Convent and, latterly, Christ Hospit The 
hospital continued to derive water from that 
and other sources in Bloomsbury, amongst 
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them being those in Red Lion-square, in the 
fields now traversed by Bedford-place,fand in 
and about Lamb’s Conduit-street. The; Queen- 
square conduit-head seems to be of early XIVth, 
or perhaps late XIIIth century date; a flight 
of steps descended to the vault covering a tank, 
the stone masonry, in good preservation, having 
many initial letters and a date “1600” cut 
therein. Some fifty y ago there were in 
the garden of No. 30, East-street a pump and 
spring with a stone bearing ‘an inscription 
stating it was “the head of the spring Lamb’s 
Conduit Water.” In 1577 - William Lamb, 
citizen and Clothworker, rebuilt the Snow-hill 
conduit (1497) and laid pipes therefrom to a 
head just beyond Great Ormond-street. That 
well-head was shifted in 1746 after the building 
of the Foundling Hospital to the yard of the 
adjacent ““ Lamb ” tavern where, in 1851, J. W. 
Archer found under the pavement a flight of 
steps, a bricked vault, and the well. Archer’s 
drawings of the “ Lamb’s Conduit ” in Long- 
yard. and that in East-street are in the British 
Museum. 


Tur famous blue enamel or 
glaze produced by the early 
Egyptians, and of which many 
fine examples. remain to this 
day, appears to have been prepared with a 
copper oxide, and the proc was employed as 
as the year 1600 B Enamel has for 
a fusible and colourless glass, rendered 
opaque and coloured by the aid of metallic 
oxides, fused, powdered, and washed before 
being applied to the surface to be enamelled. 
The process is completed by firing the whole in 
a suitable furnace. 


Egyptian 
Blue Enamel. 


A FracuLty has been granted 

Long Marston in the York Consistory Court 
Church, to the Rev. Edmund Baddeley, 
Norfolk. the Rector of Long Marston 
Church, for the erection of 

some carved oak panelling at the east end of 
the church, and the placing in the edifice of a 
tablet containing a list of former rectors of the 
parish. The church, dedicated to All Saints, 
originally stood on a hill a mile distant, but the 
structure was taken down in 1400, and built 
on the present site with the same materials. It 
is a stone building in Norman and Early 


English styles of architecture, containing 
chancel, nave, north aisle, and embattled 


western tower, with pinnacles. It was restored 
in 1869 under the direction of the late G. Gilbert 


YZ] 
ea 
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Design for Mural Painting. 


By Mr. Stanley North. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

SUMMER MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM. 

(Concluded from last week, page 183.) 


N accordance with arrangements, Mr. J. F. 
I Mathieson, one of the National Health 
Insurance Commissioners, and Mr. G. W. 
Trons, of the Board of Trade, invited members to 
question them on any points on which they de- 
sired information regarding the Insurance Act. 
Numerous questions were asked and answered, 
the chief interest being centred in a reply by 
Mr. Irons regarding the option which employers 
have of arranging with the Labour Exchanges 
to stamp their cards. This gentleman said that 
any employer entering into such an agreement 
could engage his workmen where he pleased, 
but labour which was engaged outside an 
Exchange could not be part of the arrangement 
for stamping cards by the Exchanges. They 
would continue to stamp the books of the men 
who were in employ at the time the arrangement 
was made and of those men who were sub- 
sequently engaged through an Exchange, but 
men engaged in other ways after the arrange- 
ment had been made would have to have their 
cards stamped by the employer. At Leicester 
practically every large builder had come into 
the arrangement, and they had given facilities 
which they believed would result in all the cards 
and all the books being kept at the Exchange, 
and the men being engaged through the 
Exchange. The system was working quite 
smoothly at Leicester, and he had similar 
reports from Burnley, Preston, and Bolton. 

Asked how the Labour Exchanges would 
register disputes: in the building trade, Mr. 
Irons said that their only means of registering 
disputes was that they would provide facilities 
both for the employer and for the secretary of 
the unions coneerned. to say exactly what the 
dispute was. All applicants for work would 
be told if the union had a dispute with an 
employer, and they could please themselves 
whether they would go or not. 

Mr. Mosse (Liverpool) asked whether, 
supposing there was a dispute with an individual 
firm, the Labour Exchange would register 
the dispute without communicating with the 
employer or with the employers’ association. 

Mr. Irons replied that, as a matter of fact, 
there was no obligation upon the Exchange to 
do either one thing or the other. If either sid: 
notified them of the dispute they would notify 
it to the workman. If they had the two state- 
ments they would communicate them to the 
applicant for employment, but if they had 
only one statement they could only give the one. 

Mr. Mosse said that in view of that statement 
he thought it behoved the Federation to leave 
the Labour Exchanges severely alone. If 
they tied their hands to take all their labour 
from the Labour Exchanges in twelve months’ 
time every operative in the building trade 
would apply to those places for work, and 
should an employer have a dispute he would 
have to lock out the whole of his men, and he 
would not be able to get fresh men by advertising 
in the newspapers as he could at present. 

Mr. G. H. Wright (Birmingham) raised the 
question of position of contractors under the 
Insurance Act who had entered into contracts 
prior to the Act, and who, therefore, had not 
been able to recoup themselves the extra ch S 
they would have to pay. He said that, as a 
rule, when any new burdens were imposed upon 
contractors by Act of Parliament they had 
definite notice that the Act would come into 
force at a particular date, and they were able 
to cover themselves. In the case of the 
National Insurance Act contracts had been 
entered into during the first six months of this 
year, and not a single contractor knew before 
July 14 whether the Act would come into force 
on the 15th or not. Under the Act the King 
in Council had power at any moment before 
July 15 to postpone the Act until January 15, 
1913, and contractors evidently assumed that 
it would not become law until then. He did 
not suppose that a gathering like that could go 
fully into such a question, but he thought the 


Council might take the matter into considera- 
tion to see whether it would be possible to 
recommend all contractors who had entered 
into contracts during the first six months of 
1912 to make some claim upon the building or 
works proprietor for a recoupment of the 
money they would have to pay in the form of 
national insurance until Janua 15 next. 
It might be advisable to take counsel’s opinion 
on the matter. 

Mr. W. Thomas (Cardiff) said that in that 
town a contractor had made application to the 
Corporation for his extra expenses on a contract 
owing to the Insurance Act, and the Town Clerk 
had advised the Council to take counsel’s 
opinion. He suggested that it would be well 
for them to let the matter stand in abeyance 
until they learned what the Cardiff Corporation 
did. 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield) said he hoped 
the Federation would get counsel’s opinion. 
He had no doubt that there were many gentle- 
men present who were in the same position as 
himself. He had two contracts running that 
were made before January 1, 1912, and there- 
fore it was absolutely impossible for him to 
make any provision whatever for this ex 
charge. He thought that each of the affiliated 
associations should take this question seriously 
into consideration and arrive at a common 
understanding so as to give their architects 
notice that they would eventually make a claim 
for the charge. 

Mr. Mosse proposed a resolution asking the 
Administrative Committee to take counsel’s 
opinion on (a) what is a contractor’s position 
with regard to the Insurance Act, parts | and 2, 
under contracts entered into prior to the Act 
being passed, and still being carried on? (b) 
what is a contractor’s position under the Act 
of contracts entered into after the Act was 
passed but before the Act became law, and still 
being carried on ? and, further, to draft a clause 
to avoid such»burdens being imposed in future 
in respect of contracts running. 

Mr. W. H. Hop sonded the resolution, 
which, after some di: ion, Was carried. 

The Secretary read a communication from 
the Engineering Employers’ Association asking 
the Federation to recommend their members 
not to pay the workmen’s contribution under 
the Insurance Act. 

The President said he took it that would 
generally be done, but he thought they should 
make an exception in the case of indentured 
appren tick 

After some dis 
to to this effect. 

On the proposition of the President it was 
agreed that the next meeting of the Federation 
should be held in London. 

The President moved the following resolution 
re Valuations under the Finance Act, 1909-10 :— 
“ This Conference of building trades employe 
of the United Kingdom records its unanimous 
and strong protest against the practice of under- 
valuing house property by the official valuers 
under the Finance Act, 1909-10, which obtains, 
many of the valuations being 5 per cent. to 15 
per cent. under prime cost. As a result the 
confidence of investors is shaken, sales are 
stopped, and severe depression ex in this 
branch of the building trade, and serious loss 
acerues to those engaged therein. This Con- 
ference respectfully asks that the Government 
will institute an inquiry, which it has confidence 
will res 
being adopted.” He said he had a few cases 
illustrating the position in Nottingham. The 
first valuation he had referred to a block of 
property which cost him 3,455. to build—the 
prime cost. The provisional valuation of that 
property was 3,075/. The site value of that 
provisional valuation was put down at 35/.; 
and the prime cost was 601. 15s. He had other 
instances where the depreciation amounted 
to anything between 15 and 25 per cent. He 
had a letter in his possession from one of the 
most reputable firms of estate agents, in which 
they said that their experience had taught 
them that all classes of houses and buildings 
had suffered a decline in value in consequence 
of the Finance Act of 1909-10. Investors 
had become so frightened, and lenders of trust 
moneys had become so alarmed, that the calling 
in of mortgages had practically ruined many 


ission a resolution was agreed 


alt in improved methods of valuation . 


small people. There was no do 
method of valuation was hay 
damaging effect upon the build 
they were fully justified in protest 

Mr. Mosse said that the Goy 
within the last week or ten days 
Committee to go into the quest 
valuations, and he would ther 
that instead of asking for an inquir 
ask the Government to receive ¢ 
the Federation. 

The President said he was ple 
what Mr. Mosse had said, and | 
willing to fall in with his suggest: 
should ask the Government to ree 
from the Federation. 

Mr. Smethurst seconded the - 
amended. 

Mr. W. Moffat said he hardly thon 
lution was strong enough, and if th 
they had had at Nottingham wer 
written to the extent which the ] 
suggested, all he could say was th 
more fortunate than they were at 
He had the case of certain land 
firm was interested. A sale took 
at 14s. 6d., and recently a sale br 
The provisional valuation was 6 
The next case was a piece of lan 
member of his own family wa 

for 360/.—th 
sold with building contra: 
1,400/. in 1872, and the value at the 
was ‘probably about 1,600/. Th 
valuation was 385/. Another case 
a piece of land ‘in one of the be 
suburbs in Birmingham, which gc 
the executors’ reserve at the sale 
The provisional valuation was 40 
was needles: 

Mr. Sinclair (S sarborough) and M 
supported the resolution, and it we 

Mr. Smethurst strongly criticised 
in which the provisional valuation 
made, and pointed out that Mr. L 
in reply to the deputation which 
him from the Federation in 19] 
stated that any increment which : 
man’s skill and brains having been 
capital did not come within the 
the Finance Bill. He moved that. 
trative Committee be requested t 
consideration the advisability of t 
case before a referee to see wheth 
correct or not. 

Mr. Thomas (Swansea) sec 
resolution, which was carried. 

Votes of thanks to the Mayor fc 
the hall, and to the President fc 
concluded the proceedings. 
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NEW CHURCH OF ST. MARY, DOI 
The new Church of St. Mary, 
which has taken the place of the 
iron structure erected fif 
been des 


the toi 
and 26 ft. square to 


of th 
rich 
with the 


s. A featur 
end, with 


the lofty e: 
window, which, together 
at a height of 53 ft., is a conspicw 


miles around. The new  chure 
chancel, aisles, and transepts, a 
the south transept and the cha 


Chapel of the Annunciation. Th 
chancel are 132 ft. long and 40 ft 
old rood-screen has been brougl 
temporary church, and there is 
reredos of oak rising on each side 
window. The church was _illustr| 
Builder, December 1, 1911 


TAUNTON PARISH CHURG| 

Tt has been decided to complete; 
tion of the ancient Parish Churel| 
at a cost of 650/., towards whie| 
has been raised in a few days. Tl 
restoration will comprise repaii} 


windows, and the renovation of | 
close screen. The structure stands | 
of an old Augustinian priory, | 
and low, with no chancel arch,| 
tower, rising to a height of 158 fi 


GUST 16, I912.] 


} LONDON SCHOOLS. 
ae of the original Board, schools, 
New-road, Clapham; Creed-place, 
tbh; Caledonian- road, Islington; Star- 
a ; [ham ; and Vicarage-road, ‘Woolwich, 
| reconstructed. Works now in progress 
-|London County Council include the 
ajof four secondary schools, two central 
Jone special school, and one technical 
the extension of the school of art; 
ilding or enlargement of twenty-three 
j/and the execution of minor improve- 
| twenty-seven schools. 


roots, BROOMFIELD, CHELMSFORD. 


Bbw Council Schools at Broomfield con- 
I with accommodation 


j/our classrooms, 

children in each room, 200; one 
$2, with accommodation for sixty 
|) 60; one classroom, with accommo- 
fifor forty-eight children, 48; total, 
| the north side, separated from the 
Was by 2 6-£t. corridor, are the girls’ 
ants’ cloakroom, boys’ cloakroom, 
teachers’ room, with lavatory, etc. ; 
j/chers’ room, with lavatory, etc.; two 


ns, a wash-up place for the caretaker, 
arching. corridor (which will also be 
ia cookery-room), 39 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft., 
ut into the playground. The school 
1 throughout with open fires and a 
He hot-water pipes and radiators. The 
His were Messrs. C. & W. H. Pertwee, 
ihsford, and the builder was Mr. T. J 
Wof Chelmsford, 
} NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Be Public Library, North Kensing- 
W.); Mr. T, P. Figgis, architect, 28, 
Jane, E.C.; Messrs. rOhumibers & Co., 
7, Ealing- road, South Ealing, W. 
hi, 120 and 122, Rast-street, City- road, 
Wlessrs.. Lovegrove & Papworth, archi- 


4, Old-street, E.C. Telephone Ex 
Victoria, S.W.; Messrs. Galbraith 
builders, 46, Camberwell-green, S.E. 
, 10-11, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; Mr. 


d, architect, 5, Verulam-buildings, 
nn, W.C.; Mr. W. E. Blake, builder, 
‘hampton treet, W.C. Three houses, 
M, Palmer’s Green, N., and twelve 


§Si. George’s-road, Southgate, N.; Mr. 
Goring, builder, WFox-lane, Palmer’s 
N. Additions to British Museum, 


W. E. Blake, builder, 

W.C. Offices for 
tustee and Lunacy Commissioners, 
treet, Kingsway, W.C.; His Majesty’s 
Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 


ty, W.C.; Mr. 
\thampton-strect, 


ing the g on, Wallis v. 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall 
Hcltered so that the lighting shall not 
Hired by the extensions to the United 
Whib, now being carried out by Messrs. 
m & Walford. Mr, William Wood- 
».RIB.A., will superintend the work 
of the French Gallery. 

} NEW BATUS, LIGONTEL. 

|new slipper and Lassar baths have 
peted from the designs of Mr. J. G. 
} of the City Surveyo department, 
it of about 2.0001. The main facade of 
ing is 88 ft. long with a total depth 
The central block contains the ladies’ 
atlemen’s entrances, offices, waiting- 
md superintendent’s quarters. The 
}contractor was Mr. Isaac Copeland 
jst, and the heating work was carried 


if A. Sayers. 
|FIRE-STATION, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


|. Hi. Woolam, the Borough Surveyor, 
l the plans for the new fire-station, 


gas been erected at a cost of about 
fe contractors for the work were 
iC. & H. Gasson. 

TRADE NEWS. 

} the direction of .Mr. H. Foxall, 


IB.A., architect, Carlisle, the “ Boyle” 
jof ventilation (natural), embracing 
jlatest patent “air-pump” ventilators 
jinlets, has been applied to St. Cuth- 
homan Catholic School, Union-street, 


James Brooks, Son, & Adkins are 
itects for a chapel now being erected 
ohn the Baptist Church, Holland-road, 
ton, by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 
singhall-strect, EC 

irlam New Picture Pale 
ventilated by means 


ce, Manchester, 
of Shorland’s 


xhaust roof ventilators and special 
jntilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
jd & Brother, Lid, of Failsworth, 


er, 

O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., of 17 and 
jer Thames-street, §.C., and Excelsior 
Faber, London, §.E., have recently 
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supplied to Worthing two of their school grates 
with porcelain enamelled faience mantels and 
canopies. The new isolation hospital at Shep- 
ton Mallet has also been fitted with the D. O. 
Boyd hygiastie double-fire ward stoves with 
porcelain enamelled casing for the ascending 
smoke pipe. In addition to these, grates have 
also been supplied to Wishford for the local 
school, also to various schools under the 
Huntingdon Education Committee and the 
Buckinghamshire Education Committee. 


FLEET (HANTS) SEWERAGE. 

At a meeting of the Fleet Urban Di 
Council held on August 1 the Fleet U: 
District Council pass sed a resolution adopting 
the scheme prepared by Mr: T. J. Moss- 
Flower, C.E., 28, Victori: reet, Westminster, 
and Bristol, for the main sewerage of Fleet, 
Hampshir It was decided to enter into a 
formal agreement with pi Moss-Flower for 
him to act as engineer for the scheme. The 
invol upwards of 16 miles of 
, lifting plant, sewage disposal works, 


etc., and tho estimated cost is 30,0002, The 
scheme adopted was submitted in a limited 
competition, the adjudicator being Mr. 


H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Training centre (12,000/.); Mr. 
A. Allan, architect, 25, Union-terrace, 

Aberdeen. 

Atherton (Manchester).—Four houses, Birch- 
road, and offices, Orchard-street, for Messrs. 
Blakemore & Co., Ltd., bolt and nut manu- 
facturers, Atherton. 

Batley.—Warehouse for Messrs. J. T. & J. 
Taylor, Ltd., woollen manufacture: Station- 


road, Batley. 
Birmingham. — Exter 
Yardley-road (29,0002. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Birmingham. 
Bishop Auckland.—Hospital (7,0002.); _Mr. 
R. B. Thompson, architect, Market-place, 
Bishop Auckland. 


ions to sanatorium, 
Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, 


Blyth.—School (10,0007.); Messrs. Fenwick 
& Robson, architec Pear building s, New- 
cael, Mess Robinson & Waddell, builders, 
Blyth. 


Brancepeth (Co. Durham).—School (4,0007.) : 


Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 

Brandon.—Alierations ‘to school, High-street 
(3,5042.); Mr. F. R. Hughes, Secretary, West 
Suffolk Education Committee, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Cardiff.—Workmen’s dwellings; Mr. W. 
Harpur, Engineer, y Hall, Cardiff. 

Chesham.—Post-offic Mr. Jesse Mead, 
builder, Berkhamsted-road, Chesham. 

Coalville—Hospital; Mr. J. T. McCarthy, 
architect, Central-chambers, Leicester. 

Coggleshall (E: .—School (5,0007.); Mr. 
F. Whitmore, architect, Duke-street, Chelms- 


ford. 

Coventry.—Electrie sub-stations in Gordon 
and Toleshill roads, also additions to offices at 
electric light work: J. E. Swindlehurst, 
Surveyor, Town H Co r 

Derby.—Tuberculosis d 
to sanatorium, etc.; Mr. 
Town Hall, Derby. 

Doncaster.—Libera 
Garside & Pennington, 
street, Gokons i 
Sons, builders, l-road, Doncaster. 

Dundee.—Tr Bota college (26.0007.): Messrs. 
J. Binny & Co., builders, Rosefield-street, 
Dundee. 

Eastbourne.—A dditions to offices, Grove Hall 
(6741.); Mr. M. Hookham, builder, Spring- 
field-road, Eastbourne. The following plans 
have been passed :—Additions and alterations, 
23, Langney-road, for Trustees of Y.M C. 
Mr. S. G. Scales, architect. Additions, 
“Mo: »? Carlisle-road, for Mr. C. B. 
Ingham; s. G. Bainbridge & Son, 
builders. "Four ses, Hampden-avenue, 
Hampden Pa: R. Box, architec 
Mr. Izzard, Additions to school, 
Green-street, for Managers, St. Mary’s Boys’ 
Messrs. William Newman & Sons, 

Primitive Methodist Church, 
Whitley-road, for Trustees of Primitive Metho- 
dist Church; Messrs. G. “Baines & Son, 
architects. 

Edinburgh.—Additions to stores of Mr. W. 
Thyne, wholesale stationer (2,200/.); Mr. 
T. G. Marwick, architect, 43, York-plac 
Edinburgh. Villa, Murrayfield-road (2,400/ 
M Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon. archi- 
Additions to 


extensions 
, Surveyor, 


ul club (2,5007.); Messrs. 
architetcs, 24, Wesley- 
Dennis, Gill, & 


tects, 5, Old Bond-street, W. 
workshops of Messrs. J. Cochrane & Co., golf 
*'See also our list of Competitions, Contracts. 


etc., on another page. 
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ball. manufacturers (2,000/.); Messrs. P. & J. 


Henderson, 20, Leith-walk. 


Ellesmere Port.—Chapel (1,7197.); Mr. J. 
Jones, builder, Ellesmere Port. 
Exeter.—New railway-station; Mr, Sutcliffe 
engineer, G.W.R. offi Taunton. 


have. been passed for 
-terrace for Mr. 
architect ; 


| motor garage 


‘stone.—Plans 


additions to No. 22, Shornclif 
A. Hughes ; 


Mr. R. 
builder. 


Moody 


Gibbons, And 


i Saureyd Lodge, Trinity-road, for Mr, W. 
A . C. Jenner, builder. 
unary at Meado 
Clyde’ Trustees; sawmill, Ba: 
Rollox, for the Glasgow Timber Expor 
Company, Ltd.; addition to drapery ware- 
house, Paterson-street, for the Scottish OC: 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 95,. Morri- 
son-street, Gla: 
ar -station (1,500/.); Mr. R. 
Read, Surveyor, Town Hall, Gloucester. Ad 
ditions to Hatherley-stre ; Mr. E 


Glouceste 
Mr. W. B. 


Gloucester, 


Pryer, architect, 1 
Additions to 
Wood, architect, 


n 
r school ; 
treet, 


Grimsby.—Extensions and alterations to 
workhouse and new infirmary; Clerk 
Guardians’ Offices, Grimsby. 

Gronant.—School; Mr. Samuel. Evans, Sur- 
veyor, County Council Offices, Mold. 

Guisborough.—Nurses’ quarters adjoining 


infirmary (722/.); Mr. J. G. Porteous, builder, 
36 and 38, Redcar-road, Guisborough. 
Hampshire. — School, Romsey; technical 
school and pupil teacher centre, Sholing; addi- 
tions to school and headmaster’s house, Burley ; 
alterations and additions to.school, Crofton; 
enlargement at Denmead School; reconstruc- 
tion of school, Lymington; and enlargement 
of School of Arts, Winchester; Architect to the 
Southampton County Council, The Castle, 
Winchester. Additions and alterations to 
station, Totton (9002); also six at- 
cottages and accommodation for 
at Hants Asylum; Mr. W..J. Taylor, 
The Castle, Winchester. 
to St. Peter’s 


nurses 


Surveyor, 
Harrogate.—Tower 
(2,2002.); the Vicar. 
Highbridge (Exeter).—School; Messrs. Sam- 
son & Ooulthurs architects, High-strect, 
Bridgwater. 


Church 


Horsham.—Infants’ school, adjoining Denne- 
road School (1,975/.): Mr. H. W. Bowen, West 
Sussex County Council, Worthing-road, 
Horsham. 


Hove.—Proposed garage, ‘‘ Westcourt,” New 
Po 


Church-road; Messrs. J. ons & Sons, 
builders, 176 .and 178, Church-road, Hove. 
Underground lavatory (1,080/.); Mr. H. H. 
Scott, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

Tpswich. mvent; Mr, J. S. Corder, archi- 
tect, Wimborne House, Tower-street, Ipswi 


Jarrow.—Drill ha 


Chapman, architects, et, 
castle. Hospital (6,0007.); Mr. G. T. Brown, 
architect, 51, Fawcett-str Sunderland. 
Kilmalcolm.—Villa (2,2007.); Mr. W. B. 
White, architect, 219, St. Vincent-strect, 
Glasgow. 
Ki ood (Bristol).—Schools for the Zion 


archi- 
Mr. 


Metho 
tect, 1 


Church; M 
Cleveland-str: 


W. H. Dinsley, 


Ghorley, Lanes: 


C. Bryer, jun., builder, Bridgwater, Som. 
Kirkmichael, — Police- ion, Parkgate 
(2,0002.); Mr. J. M. Bowie, architect, 53, 


Buceleuch-street, Dumfries. ; 
Knowsley.—Alterations to parish church for 
the Vica 


Largs.—Garage; Messrs. Fryers & Penman, 
architects, Bath-street, Largs. 
Leigh (Lancs).—Chapel- for the Trustees, 


United Methodist: Church, Wigan-road, Leigh. 
Linlithgow.—Factory (6,000/.) for Messrs 
Newland -& Sons, gricultural implement 
manufacture Provost-road, Linlithgow. 
Liverpool Customs house pierhead 
(100, 0000.) M. Office of Works, Storey’s- 
gate, Westminster, S.W. 
~ Llandrindod Wells.—Additions to Pump 
House Hotel; Mr. B. L. Pritchard, architect, 
Castle-street, Brecon; Mr. C. Hopton, builder, 
Ridgebourne, Llandrindod Wells. 
Luton.—Chapel, Reginald-street, for the 
Trustees, Old Baptist Union. 
Maidstone.—Residence; Messrs. 
& Papworth, 374. Old-street, E 
Guild of Deco s’ Syndicate, builders, 29, 
Newman-street, W. 


Lovegrove 


Masham.—Town (3,0007.); Trustees of 
the late Lord M, ; 
Menston.—A dditio to hospital (3,000/.) : 


Font btsola ion Hospital Committee, Guardians’ 


Wharfedal 


for Co-operative 
. Haslock, architect, 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 

New Hartley.—Four hundred houses for the 
Seaton Delaval Coal. Company, Tid.,  Ex- 
change-buildings, Neweastle. 

Newport (Mon).—Additions to. Metropolitan 
Bank of England and Wales; Mr. H. J. 
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Griggs, architect, Commercial-street, Newport; 
Mr. R. W. Moon, builder; 1, Park-square, 
Newport. 

Pelton.—One hundred and ten houses; Mr. 
W. Ridley, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Chester-le-Street, 

Pendleton. — Buildings, Broad-street, for 
Messrs, Saunders & Warburton, corn mer- 
chants, 29, Broad-street, Pendleton. Altera- 
tions to Conservative Club, West-street, for 
the Secretar 


Taff-street, Ponty- 
pridd; Messrs. E. Jones & Sons, builders, 23, 
Morgan-street, Pontypridd. 

Prescot.—School (10,000/.); Dr. H. L. Snape, 
County Hall, Lancaster. 

Preston.—St. Cuthbert?s Church; Mr. Temple 
Moore, architect, 44, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Queenborough (Kent). — Offices and tile 
works ; r. W. L. Grant, architect, High- 
street, Sittingbourne; Mr. L. Seager, builder, 


London-road, Sittingbourne. » 

Rayne (Aberdeenshire).—Extensions to public 
schools (2,1002.); Messrs, D. & J. R. MacMillan, 
architects, 105, Crown-street, Aberdeen. 

Redcar.—Court-house (1,200/.): Messrs, King 
& Sons, builders, King’s-road, North Ormesb; 

Salford.—Hlectric theatre, Trafford-road, for 
the proprieto Alterations to workhouse, 
Eccles New-road; Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Salford. Alterations and additions to Town 
Hall (2,0427.); Messrs. J, Gerrard & Sons, 
Ltd., builders, Swinton, Manchester. Con- 
veniences, Hope Schools, Eccles Old-road, 
Pendleton, and 429, Great Cheetham-street 
East, Broughton; Mr. Joseph Corbett, En- 
gineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

Seaton.—Church institute (2,5007.); Mr. W. 
Gush, Manor Office, Seaton. 

Sedgefield.—Additions to workhouse; Mr. J. 
Stones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sedgefield. 

Sheffield_—Extensions at the Neepsend Power 
Station (6,750/.); Messrs. Abbott & Bannister, 
builders, 132 and 134, Machon-bank, Sheffield. 

Sunderland.—Hospital (5,0007.); Messrs. W. & 
T. R. Millburn, Fawcett-street, Sunderland 

Swindon.—Church hall (2,0002.); Messrs. 
Bishop & Fisher, architects, Regent-circus, 
Swindon, 

Tophill (Portland).—School (500 places); Mr, 
T. Brett, County Offices, Dorchester. 

Torquay.—House, Barton (6401.); Mr. F. G. 
Moore, architect, 9, Fleet-street, Torquay ; 
Messrs. R. F. Yeo & Sons, builders, 35, Tor- 
wood-street, Torquay. 

Troon.—Church corner of St. Meddins-street 
and the South Beach (6,800/.); Messrs. Clifford 
& Lunan, architects, Glasgov 

Wednesbury.—Extensions to public buildings, 
Education offices and baths (8,500/.); Messrs. 
Guest and Sons, builders, Amblecote, Stour- 
bridge. Zl 

Wellingborough.—Alterations and extensions 


to Park-street School (4,713/.); Messrs, E. 
Brown & Sons, Ltd., builders, Casile-street, 
Wellingborough, 

Westhoughton. — School off Bolton-road 
(9,3007.); Dr. H. L. Snape, County Hall, 
Lancaster. 

Whitl Bay.—School (11,0007.); Mr. G. T. 
Forr rchitect, Moot Hall, Newcastle; Mr. 


J. EF. Newbould, 
North Shelds. 
_Wigginton (Herts).—Alterations and addi- 
tions to Church of England School; Mr. Huck- 
vale, architect, Tring; Mr. G. Rowe, builder, 
Wigginton. ; d 

Wolverhampton.—Extensions to workshops at 
car depét (5,860/.); Mr. G. Green, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Yorkshire (East Riding).—Schools, Cotting- 
ham (3,693/.) and Howden (2,5787.): Mr. J.T 
Levitt, builder, 84, Holderness-road, Hull. f 

Yorkshire (North Riding). — Tuberculosis 
hospital and extensions to asylum (1,1857.) ; Mr. 
W. Birch, builder, Barbican-road, York. 


pe SS ae 
QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


In the House of Commons, Mr, Nannetti 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the building of the Labour Exchange 
offices in Dublin have yet been commenced ; 
if not, what is the cause of the delay: and will 
he speed on the building of these long-delayed 
premises? Mr. Robertson, in a written reply, 
stated that he was informed by the Trish 
Department of Public Works that the plans of 


builder, Tynemouth-road, 


the permanent building for the Trish Divi- 
sional Office and Dublin Labour Exchange 


haye been completed, and that tenders for the 
building will probably be called for in the 
course of a few days. As he had already in- 
formed the hon. member, the building is being 
erected by the owner of the site, and not by 
the Department of Public Works. Difficulties 
have been experienced in estimating the re- 
quirements of the combined Labour Exchange 
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and Unemployment Insurance staff, which will 
be housed in the building, but he did not 
anticipate any further delay. 

Captain Jessel asked the First Commissioner 
of Works if he can state whether funds will 
permit of permanent pavement being laid 
down at the bottom of St. James’s-street, on 
that portion under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of Works, during the recess, in view 
of the strong representations from the Com- 
missioner of Police and the Westminster City 
Council? In a written reply, Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn stated that the First Commissioner in- 
tends to carry out this work at an early date. 


pd Ses 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—A Committee has been appointed 
to consider the question of town planning and 
to report thereon, The respective merits of 
paving with tarred stone and tar-spraying 
were reported on by the Surveyor, and it was 
decided to tar-spray Wood-street at an esti- 
mated cost of 50/.. when a favourable oppor- 
tunity occurred. Tenders are to be invited 
for demolishing the old Barnet Brewery. The 
question of the preparation of a scheme for 
dealing with the site is to be dealt with prior 
to advertising for architects’ plans for the 
erection of new Council offices. Fresh tenders 
are to be invited for erecting twenty-two 
workmen’s cottages in Totteridgelane. The 
following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
E. G. W. Dawker, additions to the Old Ford 
Manor Golf Club House; Mr. T. Cude, six 
houses, Normandy-avenue; Mr. J. Hardy, 
motor garage, Oakhill, Bells-hill. A plan has 
been lodged by Mr. A. M. Ingham, for addi- 
tions to the Constitutional Club. 

Bethnal Green.—Dr. George Paddock Bate, 
in his annual Report on the sanitary condi- 
tion and vital statistics of Bethnal Green which 
has just been issued, states that he had found 
since he last made a systematic house-to-house 
inspection under the Housing, Town-Planning, 
ete., Act, 1909, in the Digby-street district, that 
a large amount of repair work, including in 
many instances actual rebuilding, had been 
carried out, the chief defective portions re- 
maining being a large block of back-to-back 
houses in Digby-street and Digby-walk, and the 
aged and worn-out condition of a number of 
other houses. On consideration he was not very 
hopeful that a new representation would be 
more successful than the previous one, but as a 
rehousing scheme for this district would give 
an opportunity for carrying out a much-needed 
public improvement, namely, the widening 
of Green-street, he requested the Public Health 
Committee to view the area with him. As the 
result of such visit it was decided to serve full 
notices under the Act of 1909, where necessary, 
and to exert pressure upon the owners of 
property to car out extensive repairs. 
Ninety notices under sect. 15 were served with 
the result that a large amount of work had 
been carried out; most of the defective houses 
had been thoroughly stripped, walls and 
woodwork repaired, and afterwards papered 
and painted throughout. Nine old houses at 
the corner of Baker-street and Green-street 
had been pulled down. He regretted that, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the 
officers of the Public Health Department, the 
Brady-street. district had steadily deteriorated 
simce his last house-to-house inspection in 
1904, prior to a representation of the area 
under the old Housing Act. 

Finchley.—Negotiations have been going on 
for some time past between the District Council 
and the County Council re widenings in Great 
North-road, Ballards-lane, Regent’s Park-road, 
and Woodhouse-road, and the District Council 
have now put forward proposals under Clause 
37 of the County of Middlesex Light Railways 
Order, 1903. These proposals briefly are that 
the District Council is to be empowered to 
spend upon the carriageways up to 59,0007., 
and on the footpaths up to 11,6557., that the 
County Council is to pay such proportion of 
the cost (not less than half of the actual 
expenditure) as they pay to other districts in 
the county; also that the County Council 
is to make a contribution of a moiety of 


3,0007. The District Council have passed plans 
for the new church of St. Barnabas, North 
Finchley. 


Friern Barnet.—Plans and estimates by the 
Surveyor for the erection of fifteen workmen’s 
dwellings in Sydney-road, ata cost of 3,150/., 
have been approved. 

Hornsey.—The Fire Brigade Committee, re- 
porting on a new fire brigade scheme, recom- 
mended that a frechold site fronting Fortis 
Green be purchased for 9207., and that a fire- 
station with  station-officer’s residence and 
separate residential quarters for five firemen 
should be erected thereon, at an estimated cost 
of 5,6107. Alterations were also proposed at 


[AuGusT 16, 


to build a f 
Muswell-hill at less cost than # 
The Committee had already cu 
2,0007. by having a separate bloc 
men’s dwellings. Alderman Slo 
old station might be used som 
branch library, or the Hlectricit 
might like to make certain devel 
Committee’s recommendations wi 
Additional office accommodation 
vided at the Electricity Works at 
cost of 150/. The tender of Me 
Griffiths & Co. has been accepte 
making up the passage-way at 
Royal-parade, Colney Hatch-lane. 


ing plans have been passed: 
Archer, 101, Queen, Victoria- 
Salvation Army hall, Tottenha 


C. J. Halsey, alterations and adc 
416, -road, Highgate: 
Baily, 1 d, alterations and 
“ Ellendale,” Crescent-road, Crou 
Frank Bethell, Enfield, shop and 
way-road, Highgate; Mr. Frank | 
hope-road, alterations and additic 
Crescent-road, Crouch End; Me 
Samuel & Co., Ltd.,. Park-ay 
alterations and additions to Ni 
street; Mr. Edward White, dr: 
etc., at No. 14, North-road, High, 
has been lodged by Messrs. W. 
Sons, for alterations and addition 
Queen’s-parade, Muswell Hill-re 
Hill. 

Richmond.—Application is to be 
Local Government Board for 
borrow 1,9187. for improvemen 
Sheen-road and Warple-way. A § 
has been sanctioned by the Local 
Board for the extension of the ] 
and the Surveyor has been instr 
pare detailed plans and specifica 
purpose of the work being put in 
to have the ension ready for 
The Street Improvement Commit 
proved plans for three shops 2 
garage proposed to be erected o 
Nos. 1 and 2, George-street. Pla: 
passed for Messrs. Boore & Pa 
erection of three houses in North- 

Watford.—The Urban District 
their next meeting in Septembey 
sider a proposal to purchase D 
Watford. 


SS 
FOREIGN AND COL‘ 


Cement Trade of Dalmat 
Mr. Vice-Consul Lucas-Shadwe 
on the trade of Dalmatia (Austr 
states that there are four cement 
Dalmatia situated at or near Sp 
having suffered for several yea 
acute crisis through which 1 
cement industry passed, the Daln 
are now, thanks to the ‘ combin 
they are associated with the ofl 
cement factories, doing satisfactc 
In 1911 the Dalmatian works proc 
metric tons of cement, while the 
ported, according to the official 
1910, the latest available; was § 
tons; in 1911 a much larger qu 
have been exported. Dalmatia 
shipped to Trieste and to other 
the Austrian coast, and _ also 
Turkey, Argentina, Brazil, India, 
Is of the Austro-Americana 
s at Spalato to load ceme 
American ports. 
Building in New Zealan 
Tho issue of New Zealand 8 
Commerce of June 14 states tha 
of a Wellington firm has been 
the erection of the new building 
Aro branch of the Bank of N 
The building will be constructed | 
reinforced concrete, with concret 
roof, and a lift will be provided f 
floors, which will be let out as 
names of the successful tenderers 
architects may be obtained by BI 
factu on application to the 
Intelligence Branch of the Boar 
73, Basinghall-street, London, H.G 
Building and Paving Material 
The Diario Oficial of June 13 } 
text of a Bill under the terms 4 
President of the Republic is 
contract, on behalf of the Mu 
Concepcion, a loan amounting | 
bearing interest not exceeding 6 
annum, for the purpose of remy 
C 


a 


ings, and also for the improvemi 
and lengthening of streets, 
squares in Concepcion. 
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hn Welty 


HAM PARK, KENT. 


ding has recently been completed at 
001, Tt occupies an elevated site at 
of West Mount-road and Glenure- 
am. T original design (as_ it 
ji the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
wied a massive tower, but sufficient 
4; not forthcoming to this 
he design, as carried out, is marked 
armonious colour t 
Is. The walling 
s showing pleasing variety 
| The stone dressings and window 
) from Ridge Park, Corsham. The 
Jred with rustic tiles. Inte A 
Jovered with rough plaster, the roof 
‘ined with light brown solignum, the 
ds merely flat-varnished, the iron- 
ed. The seating, pulpit, and wall 
m Canadian oak slightly darkened 
x-polished. = 

istty is in white marble and tiles. 
steps are in white Mansfield stone, 
jf the chancel and lobbies in terrazzo. 
md yestries have wood-block floors. 
is have leaded glazing, with decora- 
Joi Norman slabs, etc. ‘There is a 
llery constructed of ferro-concrete, 
the nave arcade and pillars. Four 
id fifty sittings are provided, and the 


CHURCH 
IN 21IOR V 
9 JON. 


drchitects 


church is capable of future enlargement by 
extending the aisles, which at present are merely 
ambulatories. There are three capacious 
stries and two sets of lavatories. Heating 
out by low p re hot-water apparatus. 
Lighting by electricity with holophane fittin: 
Ventilation on the “ Natural” s. 


roof ctors. neral contractors were 
Me: Garrett & of Balham-hill, S.W. 
The architects were Messrs, John Wills & Sons, 
of Derby and London. 
——_r->-e—__ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


17,223 of 1911.—John Wilson: Apparatus for 
use in building concrete structures, 

18,058 of 1911.—Heinrich Korrodi: 
indicator for doors. 

20,679 of 1911.—Engelbert Prosig: Machine 
ae manufacture of artificial slates and such 
ike. 

20,701 of 1911.—James Lee: 
and like building: 

21,689 of 1911 rl Freund and Robert 
Richard Kuhn: Means for fastening window- 
sashes. 


Light 


Houses, sheds, 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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23,227 of 1911.—David Campbell: Movable 
water-excluding bars for casement windows, 
sa 


tanks. 

24,677 of 1911—William Henry Roughsedge: 
Moulds for use in the construction of concrete 
buildings. 

24,812 of 1911—James Coster Edwards: 
Manufacture of imitation stone blocks. 

28,888 of 1911.—George Charles Vernon- 
Inkpen: Conerete piles for foundations and 
similar purpo 

702 of 1912—Curt Bernhard and Wilhelm 
Lever: Balusters. 

1,802 of 1912—DLogan Willard Mulford: 
Pavement-light, floor-light, vault-light, and 
roof-light construction. 

2,464 of 1912.—Samuel Spreckley: Stoves for 
greenhouses, boilers, or geysers for domestic 
and other purposes, and the like. 

3,491 of 1912.—Hcinz Brandenberg: Theo- 
dolites for measuring horizontal and vertical 
amgles. 

4,482 of 1912.—Charles Christopher Braith- 
waite: Valves and apparatus for governing 
and controlling water supply as in irrigation 
works, town s and similar purpo 

of 1912—Heinrick Kiickenho, 
ashing machine for sand, gravel, or the like. 

5,957 of 1912—Thomas Mason: Window- 
holders for sliding sas 

7,891 of 1912.—Heinrich Christian Ferron: 
Metallic roofing and the like. 

9,506 of 1912.—William Roper: 
ments, 

9,519 of 1912.—Albert George Monro: Guard 
for closet seats. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
7,487 of 1911—Max Mannesmann: Building- 


Metal case- 


is relates to building-blocks of concrete 
which are made the thickness of the wall and 


7,487 of 1911, 


the height of a story, and of angle, T or 
+ shape in plan or section, with limbs of 
equal or unequal length. The opposing limbs 
of.the +-shaped blocks may be either in or 
out of line. 

7,488 of 1911.—Max Mannesmann: 
buildings. 

This relates to concrete-slab walls which are 
erected rapidly from slabs and angular corner 


de 


Concrete 


7,488 of 1911. 


posts of the same height as the respective 
stories. The floor and roof slabs d, e, are laid 
on the wall sections, and metal ties 7 are 
laid in grooves in all the horizontal joints, 
and cement is grouted in all the joints. 

7,490 of 1911.—Max Mannesmann: Concrete 
buildings. i 

This relates to concrete buildings constructed 


7,490 of 1911. 
PATENTS—continued on page 218. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc, 


The BUILDER. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sa) 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those w 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that whi 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


[AucusT 16,/ 


Those with an asterisk f 


the advertisers, 
that no allowance! 


Competitions. 


AvGust 30. — Saxon SNELL Prize. — Fifty 
guineas, with medal, is offered for essay on 
“The Lighting, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 
Room for a General Hospital.’”” Particulars from 
the Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 
road, S.W. 

SEPTEMBER Goole.—Municipa, Orrices.— 
Premiums 301. d 151. Particulars from Mr. 
R. Tyson, Council Offices, Goole. 

Srpremper 9.— Chorley.---Scuoot.—The Chor- 
ley Education Committee invite designs for 
Council school for about 500 children. See 
advertisement in issue of July 12. Premiums 
801., 201., and 101. Deposit, 21 2s. 

SepremBer 30.—Dublin.—University CoLisce: 
New Buvi.pines.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER 30,—Llanelly.—Scuoot, xrrc.—The 
Llanelly Education Committee invite competitive 
designs and estimates for school buildings and 
domestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 


Assessor, Mr, G. BE. Halliday, F.R.LB.A. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
particulars. 

* OctoseR 14.— Balham.— Swimming Baro.— 


The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs for a 
Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

OcrosER | 29.—Glasgow.—DzsiGns For EXTEN- 
SION oF Municrpa, Burtpines.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
he selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 

Octosrr 31. — Huddersfield. — Town Pran- 

2 he Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb, Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars, 

NoveMBeR 1,—Ottawa.—Monumenr to Kine 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174). 

Decemer 1.—Bulgaria.—Dzstens ror A Royan 
Patace anp Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C, (see p. 173). 

December 2.—Carlisle.—Scnoo,  BurLprncs, 
Er¢.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

January 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Mounicrpa 
Buitpincs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings, Honoraria of 3091., 200l., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
particulars. 

No Datr.—Doncaster.—Swimming BATH, ETC., 
FoR YORKSHIRE INSTITUTION FOR THE Dxar.-—Pre- 
miums, 501. Information from Mr. B. D. Crouch, 
6, Hall-gate, Doncaster. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in “ Competition News,” December 1, page 635, 

No Dare.— Motherwell.—Hicu Scnoon.—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor, Premiums 501., 801., and 201. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Avausr 17.—Exeter.—_Homrs.—The Guardians 
of the Poor of the Parish of Exeter invite tenders 
for the erection of Children’s Homes. _ Plans, 
etc, may be seen, and quantities obtained, at 
the offices of their architect, Mr. R. M. Challice, 


Tro cIrCUs, Exeter, upon payment of 
. ds, 
AvGust 19. — Marshfield. — Hcvses.—Four 


houses at Marshfield. Names to Mr. Walter 
Rosser, architect and surveyor, Risca and New- 
bridge (Mon). 

Avcust 19. — Monmouthshire. — ScHoor 
Worxs. —Monmouthshire Education Committee 
invite tenders for carrying out ths following 
work:—(1) ‘The erection of a new public 
elementary school, to accommodate 700 children, 
at Phillipstown, New Tredegar; (2) the erection 
of a domestic arts centre at Abergavenny; (3) 
extensions and alterations to the Georgetown 


Girls’ Council School, Tredegar. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and bills of quantities (for the 
Phillipstown and Georgetown schools) obtained, 
at the office of Mr. John Bain, F.R J B.A., C.C. 
Offices, Newport, on payment of a deposit of 
21. 2s. in respect of the Phillipstown school and 
1l. 1s. in respect. of the Georgetown school 
(cheque only, made payable to the Monmouth- 
shire Education Committee). 

Avausr 19. — Pembury. — Reparrs — Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for the 
execution of painting and repairs required to be 
carried out at Pembury Council school. Specifi- 
cations, prepared by the Committee’s Architect, 
Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, of Caxton House, 
Westminster, can be seen at the offices of the 
Correspondent, Mr A. T. Simpson, 23. Church- 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 

Avcust 19.—Pontefract.——Rusi ence.— Works 
required to be done in the erection and com- 
pletion of a new residence, Pontefract-road, 
Purston, for Mr. Smurthwaite. Names to Mr. 
We J. Tennant, architect and surveyor, Ponte- 
ract. 

Avausr 19.—Treforest.—CuurcH Apprt1ons.— 
Additions and alterations to Wesley Church, 
Treforest, for the Trustees. Plans, etc., may be 
seen, and form of tender obtained, upon applica- 
tion to Mr F. Hill, confectioner, Park-street, 


Treforest. 
Aucust 20. — Beverley. — Corrace Worxs.— 
Altering and enlarging two cottages, situate on 


the River Hull, near Hull Bridge and Hemp- 
holme Lock. Full particulars may be obtained 
on application to Mr. W. Evans, Surveyor, New- 
walk, Beverley. 

AvGusr 20. — Chepstow.—Reconsi1RUcTION.— 
The Monmouthshire Territorial Force Associa- 
tion invite tenders for the reconstruction of 
premises at Chepstow, to be used as a drill hall. 
Plans, ete. ay be seen, and copies o: quanti- 
ties obtained, at the office of the architects, 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, ¥.R 1.B.A., 41, 
Sete, Newport, Mon, on payment of 
2l. 2s. 

AuGust 20. — Leeds.—Atrerations To OFrrices. 
—Works required in the alterations to offices, 
Bedford-street, East-parade, Leeds, for the Leeds 
Board of Guardians. Plans, etc., om application 


to the architect, Mr. G. Fredk. Bowman, 5, 
Greek-street, Leeds. 
Aveust 20. —Morval. — Farm Buirprves. 


Cornwall C.C. Small Holdings and Allotments 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of 
farm buildings and a dairy at Lydcott Farm, 
Moryal. For plans, etc., apply to the County 
Land Agent, County Hall, Truro. 

AuvGust 21, Aberdeen. — Jornt PassenceR 
Station Reconstruction, Conrracr No. 13.— 
Steel verandah platform roofs anc a passenger 
footbridge at the north end of the new station. 
The drawings may be seen at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. James A. Parker, 80, Guild-street, 
Aberdeen, where copies of the specification, etc., 
can be obtained cn payment of 11. Is. 


Aveust 21. — Basingstoke. — Reparrs.—In- 
ternal and external repairs, decoration, re- 
drainage, and conversion into weights and 


measures office, The Danes. Plans, etc., at the 
offices of Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. Deposit of 10s. 6d. for 
specifications, ete., by cheque, payable to Hants 
C.C., and crossed “‘ Capital and Counties Bank.’ 
* AvGUsT 21.—Lewisham.—DermMo.itIon.—The 
Lewisham B.C. invites Tenders for purchase and 
pulling down of buildings known as the Council’s 
place of shelter, adjoining cemetery, Verdant- 
lane, See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Avcust 21—Lower Penarth.—Worxs Exren- 
ston.—The Directors of the South Wales Port- 
land Cement and ae Company, Lid., invite 
tenders for Contract No. 8 of the proposed exten- 
sions of their works at Lower Penarth, near 
Cardiff. Plans, etc., can be seen, and bills of 
quantities obtained, at the office of Mr John W. 
Rodger, architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff, upon 
deposit of 51. 

Avausr 22. — Cardiff. — Caapri.—New chapel, 
Pomeroy-street, Bute Docks, Cardiff, for the 
Trustees of the Mount Stuart Welsh Congrega- 
tional Church. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
bills of quantities obtained, on payment of il. 1s. 
deposit at the offices of the architects. Messrs. 
James &  Morgan,. Charles-stree{-chambers, 
Cardiff, 

Avaust 22.—Rawtenstall._Erecrion or Cor- 
TAGES ON Carr Farm Esrate.—The Corporation 
invite tenders for the materials and labour re- 
quired in the erection of cottages on Carr Farm 
Estate, Rawtenstall. Plans may be seen, and 
forms of tender. etc., obtained, on application 
to Mr. James Johnson, Borough Surveyor, Raw- 
tenstall, on payment of 2, 2s. ; 

Avausr 23. — Southampton. — Orrices, erc.— 
Proposed new offices, central and mobilisation 


stores, Carlton-terrace, 
drawings, etc , may 
architect, Mr. R. H. P. Bevis, A.F 
grove-chambers, Southsea, Bills j 
upon payment of the sum of Ql. cf 


Southa: 
be seen at the 


| 
| 
! 


Avausr 23.—Sowerby Bridge, 
AFTER Fire. — Masons’, carpenters }) 
ironfounders’, slaters and _plasts 
plumbers’ work required in reinsta 
at Lower Willow Hall Mills, Sov) 
Plans may be seen, and bills of jj 
tained, at, offices of Messrs. Richa:{j 
Son, architects and surveyors, 224\\j 

p 


street, Halifax. 
Dublin. — Rea 
“0 


AuvGusr 26. 
Paving Committee of the Dublin a 


vite tenders for the building of nih 
their depot in Hast Hanover-street 
with plans, etc., by the City Araf 
may be inspected in his office, Mu F 
“ 


ings, Cork-hill, Dublin. Copies of 
tities, ete., may be obtained at the 
Jity Treasurer, Municipal Buildin 
Dublin, on payment of 21. fe 

Avausr 26.—Tredegar and Beat 
ING, ETC.—Altering and repairing [e 
hotels for Messrs. A. Buchan & Co. 15 
Tredegar Arms, Tredegar; Beaufo 
fort. Plans, etc., may be seen afi 
hotels or at office of Mr. Thomas Ri 
tect, Clifton-street. Aberdare, wa 
quantities may be obtained. 

%* <AvuGust 27. — Manchester, ~ 
ETc., TO Country Court.—-The Con'fi 
H.M. Works, etc., invite tenders { 
and additions to Manchester Count 
Foran in this issue for fulg 
lars. 

Avcusr 27. — Pembroke Dock 
‘THEATRE.—An electric theatre in Pepe 
South Wales. Plans, efc., can be |i 
Mr. A. Claypoole, “Starbuck Hid 
Haven, on deposit of 11. 1s. | 


* <AvuGust 29.—Birmingham.—{iy 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and file 
Stores. See advertisement in 19m 
“10 
Ox 


ings invite tenders for subways 
further particulars. 


* AuvUGUstT 29.—East Barnet.—Ar 
C.C, Edjet 


AppiTions.—The Herts d 
mittee invite tenders for alterati 
tions at Brunswick Park G.C. 


advertisement in this issue fe 
particulars, ' 
Aveust 29. — Northwich. — ‘By 


baths and washhouses. Particule 
be forwarded upon an application 
the Clerk of the Council, accompe 
posit of 21. 2s, 

Avausr 29.—Portland.—Friar Vow 


InG Srarron, Upwey.—The U.D.C. (@) 
for the erection of a brick pumpu ft 
Of 


U.D.C. invite tenders for the aa 


foreman’s cottage near the Friar 
Upwey. Plans may be seen, and 
specification, etc., obtained, at thi 
. Stevenson Henshaw, Waternalll 
Council Offices, Portland, on pay) § 
posit of 31. 4 
Avucusr 31. — Aberystwyth. 90F 
Dwettines.—The time for delively’ 
for the works (Militia Barracks sel 
extended from August 8 to Augus) © 
Avausr 31. — Gloucester.—Wor 
Infirmary in Great Western-roa 
Names _to the architect, Mr. Wal 
A.R.I.B.A., 12, Queen-street, Glow 
Avcust 31,—Hyde.—Pusiic Hf 
poration invite tenders for the [il 
public hall, police-courts, offices, ae? 
in Corporation-street, Water-stree}! 
field-street, Hyde. Plans, etc., me) 
quantities, etc., obtained, on app/# 
office of the Borough Surveyoriy 
Diggle, A.M.Inst.C.E., Town Hii 
payment of 31. 3s. 1 
AvGusr 31. — Potterhanwortl|) 
Branston R.D.C. invite tenders on 
of eight cottages at Potterhanwort/## 
be seen, and copies of the specificije® 
tained, upon application to the | 
Thos. R. Howitt, 73, St. Catherin/ey 
coln. A deposit of 11. will be rea 
Avcusr 31. — Tinton. — Enci| 
Hovse.—Tipton U.D.C. invite 4 
erection of engine and boiler how 
Tipton Gasworks. Specification, < 
tained on application to Mr, Sidn 
son, Engineer, Gasworks. Tipton. 
Sepremper 1.—Minehead.-—Con, 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the e7 
venience and ladies’ cloakroom on 
Minehead, Specification, ele., me R 
and_ drawings inspected by appoil 
posit _of 21. 2s. with the Clerk to 
Bancks-street. | 
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given at the commencement of each 
}\ is the latest date when the tender, or 
(of those willing to submit tenders, 
at in. 


ay 


od.—ENLARGEMENT OF 
joners of H.M. Works, 
for the enlargement of the 


|| Post-Office. See advertisement in 
/for further particulars 
m 2, — Dartford. -- Worxs. — The 


invite tenders for the execution of 
ike at the Workhouse, West-hill, Dart- 
h, ete. may be seen at the offices of 
Nit & Hobbs, architects, Lowfield-street, 
from whom forms of tender may be 


..—, Barnet. — Corraces.—The 
D.C, invite tenders for workmen’s 
jin Totteridge-lane. See advertisement 
vue for further particulars 

jiser 4.—Leeds.—Trtepn EXCHANGE. 
} missioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
I): the erection of Leeds new Telephone 
|) See advertisement in this issue for 
cticulars. 

R_6,— Bolton-on-Dearne.—ScHoon.—— 
| Riding Education Committee invite 
‘separate tenders for Bolten-on-Dearne 
)] (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, 
| painter, jronfounder and smith, and 
| Plans may be seen and_specifica- 
Hobiained, on application to the duca- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. A sum 
be sent by separate letter to the West 
pasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

m_ 6.—Golcar.—ScHoo, ADpDITIONS.— 
) Riding Education Committee inyite 
| separate tenders for the following 
jolear: Crow-lane Council school— 
classroom (builder, joiner, slater, 
lasterer, and painter). Plans may be 
pecifications with quantities obtained, 
ation to the Education Architect, 
jall, Wakefield. A sum of 12. must be 
‘separate letter to the West Riding 
4 County Hall, Wakefield 
)peR 11.—Portsmouth.—-BoILer-Hovs! 
‘Portsmouth Guardians invite tende: 
Wlerhouse, coal store, and heater-room 
Mennebique system; and (b) chimney- 
fh annular water tank on the mono 
jem. See advertisement in this issue 
y) particulars. 

Weer 12. — Clapton. — ELEcrRiciry 
@ENSION.— The Hackney B.C. invite 
|r extension of Electricity Works at 
oad, Clapton, N.E. Se» advertise- 
jis issue for further particulars. 

BER 12.—West_Ham.—ERECTION OF 
i3—The West Ham Guardians invite 
; the erection of workshops on a site 
the Receiving Homes, Aldersbrook- 

F See advertisement in this issue 
particulars. 
pe 18.— Dublin.— New Pusiic 

the Commissioners of Public Works, 
/hvite tenders for new public offices, 
ytion-street. See advertisement in this 
jurther particulars. 
ysER_ 21—Biggin Hill.—ScHoou.—The 
cation Committee invite tenders for 
‘cil school at. Cudham, Biggin Hill. 
Hisement in this issue for further par- 


— Craghead. — Houses — Twenty 
Craghead, for Messrs. Thos. Hedley & 
{ Names and addresses to the architect. 
. Rounthwaite, A.R.I.B.A., 13, Mosley- 
eastle-on-T'yne. 

— Morriston. —- Housrs.—Twenty 
jth @ prospect of completing the estate 
juses, Cwmrhydycrw-road. Morriston, 
jsea. Messrs. F. W. Berk & Co., Ltd., 
irch-avenue, London, E C 

}. — Stafford. — Premises —The Com- 
the Stafford Industrial Co-operative 
lid. invite tenders for new central 
in Salter-street, Stafford. Names +o 
tech, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
alloon-street, Manchester, along with 
jor 21. 2s. 

— Troedyrhiw.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
i, repairs, and renovations to No. 50, 
Ret, Troedyrhiw. Plans, etc., may be 


|the offices of Messrs. Johnson & 
Merthyr Tydfil. 
—Eiecrric 'TREATRE.—Elec- 


» for Mr 
and addresses to Mr. P. 
ldtect, Frome. A deposit of QI. 2s. for 
‘antities, 


/EERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


}20.— London. 
ite for India in Council invites tenders 
ipply of girders. ‘The conditions of 
1ay be obtained on application to the 
eneral of Stores, India Office, White- 


Albany Ward, of 
to Mr. P. B 


—The Secre- 


EWAGE CARRIER 


arles Hall, Surveyor to the Council. 

21—Hove.—Prers.—Dwarf wall piers 
on tailing (about 417 lin. ft.), on the 
, of St. Ann’s Well-gardens, fronting 


road. Drawings, etc., may be seen, 
of tender obtained, at the office of the 
purveyor, Mr. H. H. Scott 

23.— Batley.—HicH-Tanston CABLE.— 
cil invite tenders for the supply, de- 
il laying of high-tension cables _Speci- 
bte., may be obtained from Mr. 
ones, Borough Hlectrical Engineer, 
| Works, Batley, on the payment of 


THE BUILDER. 


Auacusr 23.—New Wath. — Brivcr.—Whitby 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of a 
new stone road bridge at New Wath. near Goath- 
land. Drawings, etc., may be seen at the office 
of Mr. A. E, Young, Architect and Surveyor, 77, 
Baxtergate, Whitby. 
tT 23.——-Richmond, Yorkshire 


— Hear- 
inG.—Heating by hot water the Richmond Union 
Vagrant Wards and laundry drying-room. Plan, 
etc., can be seen at the Workhouse. 

August 24. — Manchester. — Boier.—The 
Waterworks Committee invite separate tenders 
for one Lancashire steam boiler, with super- 
heater, mechanical stoker, [uel economiser, steam 
and feed pipes, etc., and for two sets of vertical 
steam pumping engines, to deliver against a 
pressure of 1,120 lb. per square inch. Specifica- 
tion, etc., may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, own Hall, Man- 
chester, on payment of 11. 1s. per copy. 

AuGust 24.—Manchester.—Bripau Repars.— 
Manchester Corporation Paving, Severing, and 
Highways Committee invite tenders for repairs 
to various bridges. Specification, etc may be 
obtained on application at the City Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Manchester, on payment to 
the City Treasurer of 21. 2s. All cheques or 
postal orders are to be made payable to the order 
of “The Corporation of Manchetser.”’ 

Aveusr 24.—Plymouth.—Barce.—The  Cor- 
poration of Plymouth invite tenders for the 
supply and delivery, at Plymouth, of a steel or 
iron bottom discharging hopper barge. Mr. 
James Paton, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

Aveust 26. — Warrington. — Raries.—The 
Finance and Estate Committee vite tende: 
for cast-iron railings and two gates. Drawing: 
etc., may be seen, and forms of tender. etc., ob- 
tained, at the office of the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall. 

* AuGusT '28.—Fulham.—Launpr. MacHINEry. 
—The Metropolitan Asylums Board inyite ten- 
ders for installation of laundry machinery at 


the Western Fever Hospital, Seagrave-road See 
advertisement in this issue for furthe- particu- 


lars. 

AuvGusr 29.— Wellington, Somerset.—Horn- 
sHay Bripce.—The District Councils invite _ten- 
ders for the taking down and rebuilding of Horn- 
shay Bridge. Drawings, etc., may be seen at the 
office of the Clerk to the R.D.C., Wellington. 
Bills of quantities on payment of 11. 1s. 

Sepremper 2.—Worthing.—E; SION OF PIER. 
—The Directors of the Worthing Pier Company, 
Litd., invite tenders for the taking down, widen- 
ing, and_reconstruction of a portion of the sea 
pier at Worthing, The drawings, etc., may be 
seen, and copies of the bills of quantities ob- 
tained, at the office of the engineers, Messrs. 
James Mansergh & Sons, 5, Victoria-street, West- 
pe on the deposit of cheque or banknote 
or 51. 

Sreprember 4, — Birmingham. — Sree, Suprr- 
STRUCTURE, — The Great Western Railway 
Directors invite tenders for the supply and erec- 
tion of the steel superstructure to bridge over 
Sandy-lane, Birmingham. Plans, etc., may be 
seen, and forms of tender, etc., obtained, at the 
office of the Resident Engineer at Snow-hill Sta- 
tion, Birmingham. 

Sepremper 4. — Clacton. — Pumping Marn.— 
Clacton U.D.C. invite tenders for supplying and 
laying about 1,266 yds. of 11-in. cast-iron pump- 
ing main. Copies of the specification, etc., may 
be obtained, upon payment of 11. 1s., from_the 
Engineer, Mr. Sydney Francis, A.M.Inst.M.E., 
Town Hall-buildings, Clacton-on-Sea. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Aveust 19 —Barnsley.—PantinG, pr¢e.—The 
Guardians of the Barnsley Union invite tenders 
for painting, colour washing, and cleaning the 
internal and external wood and iron work of the 
Union and Relief Offices, Pitt-stree+, Barnsley. 
Particulars, etc., may be obtained on application 
at the Clerk’s Offices, Union Offices, Pitt-street, 
Barnsley. 

Auveust 19.—Halifax.—Patnrine-—The Health 
Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite ten- 
ders for the painting work required at the Health 
Depét, Hall-street, and 1o various urinals. Speci- 
fications may be seen, and forms o* tender ob- 
tained, on application to Mr James Lord, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, ‘own Hall, 
Halifax, upon payment of the sum of 11. 

Aveusr 19, — Kirkbride.—Pamntir.—Wigton 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the painting of the 
bridge over the Wampool at Kirkbride Snpecifi- 
cations may be inspected at the office of the Sur- 
veyor of the Council, George-street, Wigton 

Aucust 20.—Wesham.—DercoratinG Orrr 
Decorating the Union Offices, Wesham. Sp: 
cation can be seen at the offices of Mr. Fr 
Brown, Clerk to the Guardians, at Weshaz 

Aucusr 21. — Nottingham.—CreaninG, 
The Markets and Fairs Committee are prep: 
to receive tenders for cleaning and painting 
fences, etc., at Cattle Market; Weights and 
Measures Office, Exchange-all Public Weigh 

ffices, Trent Bridge and Greyfriar-gate Speci- 
fications, etc., may be obtained from the office of 
Mr. Frank B. Lewis, City Architect, Guildhall, 
on’ payment of a deposit of 11. 1s. 

Avaust 22.—Keighley.—DrcoratinG.—Decorat- 
ing a large chapel at Keighley. Written applica- 
tions for_specification, etc., to_be made to Mr. 
Wilson Bailey, Devor shire-street, 
Keighley. 

Avausr 22, — Manchester. — Parntinc.—The 
Parks Committee invite tenders for painting, 
etc., at the Clayton and Cambrian-street Recrea- 
tion Grounds and_George-street and Delamere- 
street Recreation Grounds. Specifications may 
be obtained at the office of the City Architect, 


architect, 48, 
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Town Hall, upon payment to the City Treasurer 
of 10s. 6d. for each copy. All cheanes or postal 
orders aro to be made payable to the order of 
“The Corporation of Manchester,’’ and crossed. 

Avausr 23, Wolsingham. — Pawtine.—For 


painting and renovation of the Wolsingham 
Primitive Methodist chapel and schoolroom. 


Specifications may be seen on application to Mr. 
John Butterill, Front-street, Wolsingham, 9.0. 


_AuGusr 24, — Cardiff. Parting. — The 
Guardians invite tenders for internal painting at 
Cardiff Workhouse. Specification, etc., may be 
obtained from Mr. Arthur r Clerk, 


Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, C 
Avausr 2' — Manchester, — Parmting.—The 
Corporation ‘Tramways Committee invite tenders 
for the painting of the exterior of the car-shed, 
, bermanent-way buildings, etc., situate 
road, Manchester. Specification, etc., 
may be obtained on application to Mr. J. M. 
McElroy, General Manager, Corporation Tram: 
reas) 55, Piccadilly, Manchester, on deposit of 
5 as 
Aveusr —_Manchester. — Eircrric-ticur 
Firtines.—The Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for providing and fixing electric-light fit- 
tings at the Atherton-street Municipal School, 
Deansgate, Manchester. A copy of the specifica- 
tion and quantities may be obtained at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, on a 
deposit of 11. 
AvGuUsr -Newhaven.—GraNite, rv¢.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for about 530 tons o: flake 
granite, and alternative. tenders for 530 tons of 
2in. broken Kentish ragstone. Mr. Herbert W. 
Coupe, Clerk to the Council, Union Offices, New- 
haven, Sussex. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


_Aucusr 19. — Birmingham. — Pavinc.—The 
Public Works Committee invite tenders for the 
laying of wood and granite pavements in Lodge- 
road (Hockley), Bennett’s-hill, Great Charles- 

Landor-street, 


and 


ders | he construction of aboub 
495 yds. of 19-in. surface-water drain in Brent- 
wood-road, Hornchurch; about 82 yds, of 6-in 
surface-water drain in Beaconsfield-terrace, Cha 
well Heath; and about 113 yds. of 6-in sewer in 
Willow-road, Chadwell Heath. Specifications, 
etc., may be seen, and particulars obtained, on 
application to Mr. W. J. Grant, Surveyor to the 
Council, Victoria-chambers, Romford. 


Aveusr 


een etc., obtained, on deposit o* cheque for 
21. 28. 

Avueusr 22.— Blagdon. — Waren Worxs.—Ax- 
bridge R.D.C.-invite tenders for laying about 
2,200 yds of 3-in. cast-iron pipes (Aldwick ex- 


tension). Plan, etc., can be seen at the office of 

the Engineer, Mr. Arthur Powell. M.Inst.C.E 

pil es quantities can be obtained on payment of 
is. 6d. 

Avaust 23. — Tavistock.—Draryacu.—Recon- 
struction of the drainage system at the Union 
Workhouse, Tavistock. Plans, ete. may be seen 
at the office of Mr. F. Camble, Drake-road, 
Tavistock, and bills of quantities obtained on 
payment of a deposit of 21. 2s, 

Aveust 24.—Blackburn.—CastinGs, rr¢.—The 
Waterworks Committee invite tenders for tho 
necessary castings, valves, etc., required for the 
Parsonage Reservoir. Plans, etce., can be ob- 


tained on application at office of Mr. William 
Stubbs, C.H., Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Blackburn. 

AuGust 26. — Altofts. — FoorrsrH.—Altofts 
U.D G. invite tenders for the construction of a 
new footpath in Church-road, Altofts. Plans, 


etc., may be seen, and bills of quantities, ob- 
tained from the Surveyor at the District Council 
Office, Altofts. 

Aucusr 29, Saltash. MAxING-vp. The 
Saltash Urban Sanitary Authority invite tenders 
for making-up Victoria-road_and Pack-lane and 
Windsor-terrace Back-lane. Plans. etc.. may be 
seen at the Surveyor’s Office, the Guildhall, 
Saltash. 

Avcust 30. — Sandown. EWeER —The San- 
down U.D,C, invite tenders for works to be done 
and materials to be supplied in laying a stone- 
ware pipe sewer from the sewage tanks to C 
street. Plans, etc,, may be seen at the office of 
the Surveyor of the Council, at the Town Hall, 
Sandown. 

Avcusr 30. — Walthamstow. — AspHALtT 
Macapam. — Trinidad asphalt macadam and 
Trinidad Lake bitumen. Form of tender, etc., 
may be obtained at the office of Mr. E. Morley, 
1, Waltham- 


Surveyor to the Council, Town Ha 


stow. 
AvGust 31. — Dorking. — Tar Macapam.—The 
U.D invite tenders for slag tar macadam for 


surfacing 4,048 sq yds. of road. Specification, 
etc., may be obtained on application to the Town 
Surveyor, Mr. William A. Clegg, M.Inst.M. and 
Cy.E. 

Aveust 31.—St. Columb Maj Sewers 
The R.D.C. of St. Columb Major invite tenders 
for constructing sewers and underdrains and 
laying-out irrigation ground and other work in 
connexion with the sewerage of St. Columb 
Major, according to plans, ete., prepared by Mr 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


R. Hansford Worth, M.Inst.C.E , of Plymouth, 
at whose office or at the Council Offices, St. 
Columb, plans may be seen. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Southend-on-Sea. — Souru- 
CHURCH AND THorPE Hatt BovuLevarp.—Road and 
formation works. Plans may be inspected, and 
form of tender, ete., obtained, on application to 
the Borough Engineer, Mr. Ernest J. Elford, 
M.Inst.C.E., Municipal Buildings, Clarence-road, 
Southend-on-Sea, and on payment of a deposit 
oe 5: 

SEI 


BER 9. — Tredegar. — Sevens. — The 
U.D.C, invite tenders for the construction of 
subsidiary sewers in their district (three con- 
tracts). Plans may be inspected at the office of 
the Engineer to the Council, Mr. Wm. Lloyd 
Roach, Bedwellty House, Tredegar. Copies of 


THE .BUILDER., 


the specification, etc., can be obtained from Mr. 
ah ap el ; 


a Leis Shepherd, Clerk to the Council, 
Tredegar, on making a deposit of 51. 5s 

SEPreMBER 21, Andover. — Purirication 
Worxs: Contract No. 2.—The Corporation in- 
vite tenders for the construction of screen 
chamber, engine-house, suction tank, 9-in. rising 
main, e in acco: ith the specification 
and draw: rs, John Taylor, 
Sons, & vil enginee: Caxton. 
House, Westminster, Specification, etc., 


upon payment of 51 (cheque only). 

SEPTEMBER 24,—Lewes.—SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisposaL Work Contract No, 2.—The Corpora- 
tion of Lewes invite tenders for construction, of 
main intercepting sewers and for the construction 
of sewage disposal works. The general con- 
ditions, etc., may be obtained, and drawings i 


spected, at the office of the engineers, M. 
Holt, & Co. 


Brierle. 
M.Inst.C 
A.M. In: 


(Arthur 


Hindle, 
Whitaker, 
ot, Blackpool, 
One of the 


[AucustT 16, | 


will be in attendance «| 
to meet intending ec) 
21, and 

Bradford. 
Conrracr 


engineers 
Hall, Lew 
August 20, 

OcToBER 


bs sHour ! 
PosaAL WORKS : No, 21—} 
fall sewer in tunnel, from Frizingh: 
ford, 10ft. in diameter and 4,807 ee 
abouts in length, together rs 


Drawings may be seen, and copies) 


tion, etc., obtained, at the office 
Mr.’ James Watson, M.Inst.C.B., |) 


Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford, oy} 
Garfield, A.M.Inst.C.E., Sewage Wow) 
Esholt ‘Hall, near Shipley (statig 
Bridge, Midland Railway), on payh 
sum o} 

No_ Dats. — Weston-suner-Marel] 
Supply and delivery at Weston-sur! 
tion of about 185 tons of 5-in. and 4h 
socketed water pipes. Forms of tee 
particulars may be obtained at thelh 
Harold A. Brown, Engineer to the Chl 
Hall, Weston-super-] 5 


Nature of Appointment. 


Public Hppotntments. 


| By whom Advertised, 


*DRAUGHTSMAN _.. 
*HIGHWAY SURVEYOR. 
*ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 


Board | 1251, per annum. 
501. per annum 


Metropolitan Asylum: 
| 1501. per annum 


Watford U.D.C 
County of He: 


Nature and Place of Sale. | 


By whom Offered, 


*BUILDING PLANT, BOURNEMOUTH—On the Premises] ...... 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, t.1c.—Great Hall, Winch¢ 
*STOCK or BRICKS, TILES, Evc., CHELMSFORD—On the Premi: 


| Fox & Son: 
Chw 


a 


‘ & 
.. |G. B. Hilliard & Son 


PATENTS—continued from page 215. 
of studs and slabs of the same height as the 
stories wherein the floors and roof are cast 
in situ, the reinforcements being secured to 
hooks or eyes g®, cast in the slabs. Corbels 
or rabbets are provided under the edges of 
the floors, and the door and window openings 
are formed in the slabs. The slabs are tongued 
and grooved on the square or bevelled vertical 
edges. 

5,508 of 1911.—Gerald Otley Case: Reinforced 
concrete constructions, 5 

This relates to skeletons as used in reinforced 
concrete constructions which consist of wooden 
lattice girders in flat or box form, the 


<< f. 


5,508 of 1911. 


diagonals being made of wood or metal. The 
frame consists of two longitudinal wooden bars 
a, and diagonal metal dogs 6; the lower bar 
may be strengthened by combining with it the 
trussed bar c. A continuous bar may be used 
instead of the separate dogs. 

6,500 of 1911.—John Murray Leighton: Piles. 

This relates to preparatory hollow piles 
which are made with no internal projections, 
the driving-shoulder which bears on the 
driving-shoe being formed by enlarging the 
bore of the tube, or a sleeve on the tube, 


6,500 of 1911. 


internally, and bringing it to a sharp lower 
edge. A sleeve b on the tube a is internally 
enlarged to form a shoulder ¢ for the point e, 
and has a conical portion d@ which provides a 
comparatively sharp edge. The shoulder is not 
always square, a curved driving-face being 
sometimes used, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to Nterary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to THES 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for _con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, hy the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B,—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
acce} t2d for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


get S Ze ogy tte 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use cf 
this information, 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £ 5.4. 
Best Stocks............ 114 0 
Picked Stccks for Facings . 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£5. 4. £s. a. 
Flettons + 113 0  BestBluePressed 
Best. Fareham Staffordshire. 815 0 
Red 312 0 400 
Best Re 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 400 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends .1817 6 

Header 1117 6 Two Si 

Quoins,B: 1, one End ......... 19 17 6 
and 44 in, Flats 15 17 6 Splays & Squints 17 7 6 


D’ble Stretchers 17 17 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 

s. d. 

6 9 per yard, delivered, 

5 6 


a 


Thames and Pit Sand 

‘Thames Ballast 

Best Portland G : 34 0 per ton, é 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime... . 138. 0d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d, per ton atrly dpt. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Barn Stone — delivered on road 

Paddington Depit... 

Do. do. delivered on road waggon: 

Depot 

PortTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road_y 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms De 
Pimlico Wharf .... 

White Basebed, delivered on road i 
Paddington Dep6t, Nine Elms De 
Pimlico Wharf ... Sea 

Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Bailwa Wt 


Ancaster in blocks., 
Beer in blocks ....., 
Greenshill in blocks 
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Darley Dale in 
blocks ... ra Talacre & 9 
Bed Corse! Stone 
blocks ... ec 
Yorx Stonz—Robin Hood Quality, 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Bailwi 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., De! 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizej 
40 ft. super. 


3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes 
2 in, to 24 in, sawn one side slabs (randojja 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto... fine 
Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railwel 
Scappled random blocks .. 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Bailw 

6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (an) 
super.) .. . 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizesp 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. 


SLATES. 

Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway D 
fn, In. 2nd In iy fe 
20x10 best blue 20x 10best [at 

Bangor .........18 2 6 unfadin;)t1 
20x12 ditto ......1317 6 20xi2ditibes 
20 x10 Ist quality 18x10 diti! 

ditto. 13.0 0 16x8dittdy! 
2012 ve 1315 0 20x 10pers(it 
16x8 ditto. 75 0 : 
22x10 best ‘ 

Portmadoc...... 1212 6  16x8 dithla 
16x8 ditto. 612 6 ! 

TILES. { 

At Railway Depot. | 
8. d, bai 
Best plain red roof- Best 1 at 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 rand, 7] 88 
Hip and Valley faced (pi) 
: (per Oz)... 7 Bb, res) (8 
Best Broseley (per wa 

1000 ve. 80 0 Do, Ornarflay 
Do, Ornamental(per 1000) : 

1000) ... wo BB 6 Eup (Ee 

Hip and Valley Valle; |0% 
(per doz.) 0 — Staffords:) 107 

Best Ruabon’ red, Reds 0) 0 
brown, or brindled (per 100) 
(Edw’ds) (perl000) 57 Hand-n) i! 


6 
Do. Ornamental(per 
1000) ...... 60 0 
Hip (per doz)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
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woop. WOOD (Continued). METALS (Continued). 
(wine Woop. At per standard, Jornsers’ Woop (Continued)— Tron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 
Sinbyllinand4in, £5. d. £5. 4. Dry Wainscot Oak, perft. sup.as £ s. d. s.d. Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
5 aud IL i ag ‘, “ Ae Hp i auc x p re 0 010 eee Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to £ s. d. £84. 
| os in, . Hees 0010 ah 3 ft. to 20g... ww 1510 0, = 
- Day ifahogeny—39 , 0 Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24g. 16 0 0 = 
0 ... 12:10 basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 » 2 WB Be ewvreccsrey WZ 0 0 ne 
0. 28s than Selected, Figury, per ft, super. Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
a ae suaB Ane ag inch i OT 4G. cevy 0: 48) Ordinary cizesito 20) ge unrest ta ty ° - 
ste Dry Walnut, » ” g-an g 
9 * super. as inch , OMO}Omr en ON 100 on » 26 &. +2010 0 i 
0 .. 1010 0 Teak, per load . 18 0 0 1. 22 0 0 Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
0 .. 100 0 American Whitewood planks, Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to Ee, a y : = 
tt, i ro Ot Oph OOO » » " 22g. and 24g, = 
battens, mepared Hlooring, ete. anare, Best Soft Steel Sheets,§ ft, by 2ft. 
00 i lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and pu Ret Btee! eee @ Es 
t per load of 50 ft. shot... cshiettere O18 6), aisy -O)1ZALO ah Bott Steel RLEStaT ae aL eO Le TON Ons 
CaO BLIOHTO| lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and Hest Pott Sveel shee) Sigel eet ay TH eyes ale 
Wea OI EEE compnenipmom, ORS 0 018 0 Gut Nails, 3 in. to 6in.... 110 0%. 1110 0 
fo 8 ede eee OIG OLEe taokO (Under 3 in, usual trade extras.) 
6. 300 lin. by7in LEAD, &o. 
HON Loose Gio hot 0120 ., O14 6 ; £6 a 
ers’ Woop. At per standard, 6 .. 015 9  L#AD—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up 23 50 _ 
Fe yellow desis, Bipo in coils 72315 0 = 
11in, 24.10 0 25 10 .0 " 0. 016 6 Ball nipe ss = 
gin, 0 23.10 0 Zin, by 7 in, yellow, matched ea 
) Qinand8in.by7in. 170 0 %. 18 0 0 and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 0 013 6 Viole Montagne * 
llowdeals,3in, byllin, 19 0 0 \. 20.0 0 linby7in, =») om (O14 0 onse eee a 
B Jin. by Yin 18 0 0... 19 10 0 jin by 7 in white» » 9100. on o é 
in,and3in, by7in, 14 0 0 1, 1 0 in, by 7 in, » * ee __ Zine, 
Hewtens 3 tk. by Gin, at 6d, to 9d, per square loss than 7 in, Conese aay 
19 in, ... 400. 15 0 0 The oe me 
j),inand3in.by7in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. Copper nails... = 
first yellow deals, In London, or delivered Copper wire . = 
iin, 2110 0 .. 2210 0 Railway Vans, per ton. Braga— 
0 .«. 1910 0 Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ 5. d. £5. d. Strong Sheet , ae 
i Pees ea 0... 150 0 epersanslae, eae 710s 10). 180180 ies = 
low deals, in, id ‘irders, 2 = i — 
i a D op tity @ pee sine Seen OHO OP soriwe crear = 
0 .. 16.0 0 Steel Compound 100 0 Tinmen’s . 5 - 
1 0 .. 1210 0 Angles, Tees, and Channels, o: Blowpipe - 
Howdeals, 3in.byllin, 1310 0 ., 1410 0 nary sections 910 0 0 3 
by 9 in. 1300 .. 14:0 0 Witch Plates 910 0 0 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN ORATES OF 
bo 0. 11 0 0  CastIron Column: 5 STOCK SIZES.* 
|/nd Petersburg— including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 .. 810 0 om GRATE 
Dae by ilin. 15 0-0 . 15 oz, thirds aii aa carte netne a. 
iz Si aps 0 METALS. : » fourth 13d. 32 oz. thirds dl, 
0 ue pa pet Low in pondons 21 oz. thirds. 33d, » 1 gd. 
— . da, ouds a, * ta, 
9 0 “Common Bars .... em COLON Oi O cae (Ae Gee cuted Sheete Ib sorted 
9 0 Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 92, aris: : : eUiozete 
0 0 , s : 
merchant quality wise 9 5 0 vw 915 0 
0 0 Staffordshire “Marked Bars” 110 0 1, — BNGUISH ROLSTOCK SiZns" CATES OF 
ep Mild Steel Bars .... 950 1 915 0 Por Ft, Délivercd 
0 Hoop Iron, basis price . TOM OLOn es = rt er Ft., Delivered. 
00 » BD eral aaa 171070 2s 3 Rolled plate ........ 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
00 anh fs ee ee + Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- 
aks per 46 6 0 ¢ upwards, according to size and gauge.) rough cast plate.. 24d, anio,Arctic, Mufiled, 
| Stettin Oak Logs— Sheet Iron Black— 4 Rough rolled and and’ Rolled Cathe- 
| ft, cube. 930 3 9 Ordinary sizes to 20g. we rough cast plate, 3d, paral white 
Br. 6 » » see - itto, ti 
fai Logs, por ft cube 0 6 6 8 0 » a Tia * Not less than two crates, 


OFFICIAL 


LY OPENED BY THE KING, JULY 22nd, 1912. 


i 


! 
Immingham Dock is geographically the most central coal port | 
for the Continent, and is in direct rail communication with 


POINTS OF MERIT: 


Most Modern Equipment. 


tons per hour, 


Immingham Dock has eight coal hoists capable of shipping 5,600 


Largest ships can bunker at deep water jetty—only ten miles from 


the open sea—at any time of the day or night. 

Storage accommodation is provided for 11,600 loaded wagons, 
and there are 170 miles of sidings. 

Every precaution taken to minimise breakage of coal, 

Movable hoist enables two “holds” of a vessel to be loaded 
simultaneously, 


Low Dock Charges. 


Immingham Dock charges are more favourable than at any 
competitive port. 


the great coalfields of the West Riding and South Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, &c. 


i 
i 
avourable Situation. 
i 
| 


lwa vs. Accessible. 


| Immingham Dock has a storm-protected harbour and deep water 
j channel and entrance lock, enabling the largest ships to enter 
and leave at any state of the tide. ! 


For Information apply Great Central Goods Agents or Port Master, Immingham Dock, Grimsby. 
‘strated Brochure ‘‘3’’ and Map ‘‘3,’’ printed in English, French or German, post free from G.C.R. Publicity Office, 
4 216, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 
} SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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OILS, &e. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes 
is » in barrels 
noon »» in drums 
Boiled ,, » in barrel 
» in drums, 
Turpentine in barrels 
» in drums 


per gallon 


Sooccco0h 


Genuine Ground Engli Lead, pee ton 30 
Red Lead, Dry ‘ » 26 10 
Best Linseed ii Bee q per cwt. 010 
Stockholm Tar... a . perbarrel 112 
VABNISHES, &c. Per fos, 
8. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 0.8 


Pale Copal Oak ....... 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches .. 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple . 
Finest Pale Durable Gop: 
Extra Pale French Oil .. 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel........ 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black . 
Berlin Black 
Knotting 
French ani 


is 
BOSSSOMS>S000990R saacm 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 2is. 8d. per annw 
talia, New Zealand, 


nd to all parts of 
[ndia, China, Ceylon, 


c., 268, per annum, 
Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
‘The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


phd Te A” 
TENDERS, 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish ‘Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; ‘and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


*Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ASHDOWN FOREST (Sussex). 
néw house, ‘* Greenwood Gate,’ 
Norbury. Mr Fredk. W. Foster, architect, 52, 

mourstreet, Portmansquare, W. Quant 
. H. G. Stanbrough, 20, Bedford-row, W.C 
a Sin on & Perry & Co. £17,617 
1% B, Wat Holland & Hannen 17,222 
J. Longley & Co. J. Carmichael ....., 173135 


For the erection of 
* for the Countess of 


19,186 
17,938 


FOLKESTONE.—For 
on the Acr 
Ww 


he erection of a house, lodge, 

Estate, near Folkestone. 
. Albans. 
ghorn, M.Q,8. 
ng Cross, W.C:: 


Quantities 


5, 8, King 


William. street, eae 
Kirk & Randall . 
G. E. 


.. £4,587 0 


4,760 0| he Ke Moody 
4755 0| @. Barker & Sor 
4,660 0 : 


4,649 0 
4,638 0 


4,600 0 ; .. 4,258 0 
G. Kemp & C 4,589-0| C. Watts & Co., 
RB. A. Lowe & Co.. 4,587 0! - Finchley*... 4,020 0 


Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 
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GOLDER’S GREEN.—For the erection of a new 


police station at Golder’s Green. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
A., Surv i i Police, New 
d, S. Thurgood, 


vy. 
Son, & Chidgey, 8 SIRS nd, W.C.:— 


J.W. Jerram ... stige & Co., Ltd. £10,146 
s & Sons, Ltd. _ EL Wallis & 
ob S Ltd. ......... 10,132 


é Son, Lid. 


2 10, 
j A. E. 9. 


. Taylor & Co : ne 

Holland & Hannen 10,221 | Lol 

Kilby & rd, 

Ltd ve 10,160 

HOVE.—For executing paving and other work 
Mode and Lyndhurst-road, for the Corpor 


of Hove. Mr. H. H. Scott, 
Hall, Hove :— 


Borough Surveyor, Town 


Modena-road 
McKellar & Westerm 
road, Hove...... 


n, 133, Church- 


. £173 10 


Lyndhurst-voad. 
J. Parsons & Sons, 176, Chur 
Hove. 


HOVE. 


onstructing new sewers in Queen’s- 
gardens, Gran: 


venue, The Drive, Holland-road, and 
Davigor-road, for the Corporation of Hove. Mr. H. H. 
Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove :— 
G. Bell & Son, Ltd., Bruce-grove, Totten- 
ham, London.. 


£7,344 


LONDON.—For taking up and renewing with pitch- 

pine the flooring of two wards at the Chelsoa Infir. 

Cale-street, S.W.,/for the Chelsea Board of 
Wi Edward J. Harrison, architect, 9, Gray’s 
WC. 


61 100)W. J. Ham 
40 00) J. Johnston ‘ 
00|Markham & 


£198 50 
189 17 6 


pp 00] Mark 173-00 
. Chambe W. S. Sharpin, 
ain, Ltd. 227 120| Wellington: 
W. Ludlow 205 00] road, Bow* 157 16 0 


LONDON.—For construction of walls and gables to 

existing machine shop, sec, 41-88, for Me Gilson & 

ssrs. Gordon’ Wilson & Co., architects, 356, 
iiehisellaglizeril Sa 


‘A. Webbt... 
G. Hasler & Sont 
+ Under consider 


4, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


Be 


‘ation. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 2(/ 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.Wk 


[AucusT 16, 


PONTYPOOL.—For extension of the 1} 
of the 2nd Batta of Monmouthshire Rj 
the Monmouths Territorial Associati 
Jenkins, James, & Co., architects, Newbr 

G. F. Leadbeter, Newport* 


(Hunts). 


ST. NEOTS or rebuilding ay 


paper mills recently destroyed by fire, fort 
Bdwai 


ner Mills Company, 

architect, Clacton :— 

W. Wade 

Allen & Son 
i: 


Lid. Mr. 


Ham Hill Ston/) 
Doultinge Ston) 
Portland Ston) 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone G) 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, and! G, ap 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Sor) 
London Agent E. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Me! 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, <)j 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materie}} 

, railway arches, warehousel} 
and milk-re 
, tun-rooms, and terrace: 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., §) 
LITHOGRAPHERS, | 


Employ a large and efficient Staff es|i 
Bills of Quantities, &e./ 


; 
69 & 70, Dean-street, Sohch 
= 
bee be 


OGILVIE & CO., ¥.24) 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON Li 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JCB! 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATION, 
ASPHALTE 


| 
For Horizontal and Vertical Dam)/i 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and off 


- 
The best materials and workmanship arp 


THE 


French Asphal 


Whose name and address should be i 
specifications. 


|. 
For estimates, quotations, and all |i 
Apply at the Offices of the Com 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNIM 
CANNON STREET, E 


& SON Ltd., | 
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_ COSMOPOLITANISM AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Micult to unravel a sequence of 


so as to determine 
ns only to ourselves 
jarate from what is 
ition of others. 

tempt to trace out 
jave helped to shape 
|ways interesting and 


how much 
distinct 
rightly the 


the causes 
a Nation’s 
instructive. 


boundaries, and w 
a breaking down of t 
ravel and communicati 
countries resulted in a 
thought, which directly 
the time. It is to 
architecture ever has 

parochial or national a 


ith a fuller knowledge ; 
he old local customs ; 


10n. 


n exchange of 
afiec 


be 


been a purely 


flair. 


\HE present is an age of which those who produced it lived— 
intercommunication with conditions which were constantly 
closely-woven yet far- changing and at last ceased to exist. 
extended interests, of a In the freer life of the Renaissance 
pattern so complex that there is apparent a broadening of 


with other 


ted the art 
doubted if 


Even in 


national in the best sense comes uncon- 


ac 
it is an intangible mani 


iously, as it were, in spite of ourselves ; 
festation of our 


collective character which escapes all 
attempt at limitation or direction. 
The question as to whether in our 


effort to build up a great.city on a public 


architecture the ‘study of 
is to be rejected or purst 
become a subject of an 
the dreadfu 
of losing our national inh 
appear to some to be t 


foreign styles 
ved thas of late 
xious inqui 


fear of becoming un- English, 


exitance, would 
1e grounds for 
endid isolation. 


Jan imitative animal, and, while Gothic periods t 


here appears to have 


seeking a salvation in a sp 


own’ history is 


To be ignorant of our 
for the sympa- 


been an interchange of ideas, a reflection 
not a good preparation 


jisin a great measure the example 
the art of one country in the works o 


) who have preceded him, he is 0 


jopen to other influences which another, and from the end of the XVIth thetic understanding of the: history of 
jma direct his wor Tradition, century up to the present day this other people; while to shut ourselves 
is only influence has become more manifest. definitely off from all outside influence 


that the word signifies, 


he causes which go 
\irehitecture. 
e small and 


isolated 


/nount importance, 


Middle Ages local interests 


mets of a 
lssed on 


han¢ 
from 


h it Shapes, i is no 
jabsorbed in th 


‘ve the main source 
icraft 


§ for the personal 


fa: 


to the forma- 


communities 
were 
and inherited 
of inspiration. 
or trade 
her to son; 


factor, which, 


only to a large 


e work 


of the 


All countries have, at one period or 
another, 


and though, for the most part,t. 


borrowed frem their 


neighbours, 
1ese borrows 


ings have been marked by a transition 


of form which has modified and rendered 


is not only in these days impossible 


in point of 


culture whi 


fact, 
of a barrennes 


for the stuc 


but woulc 


inimicable to 
ch -is the. best 
y of the 


arts. 


be prod 
hat 
pre 
OF ar 


1e adaptation to a large extent national, 
1e sources of their inspiration can, in 
1ost cases, be definitely traced, and in 
great measure this very quality has 
been due more to an imperfect compre- 
1ension than to any particular desire of 


ture in particular, it may be se 


aK 


uctive 


broad 


paration 


chitec- 
hat it 


has always depended for vitality and 


continuity on the constant absorption of 
new ideas. 
To-day increased facilities for travel, 


the multiplication of fine books, and the 


de 


familiar 


vhich it helps to 
& great measure, 


Psults astcontinuity 
her process could 
ithe result of 


Inctive character. 


produce, but is 
responsible for 

We can see 
y of effect such 
give. Medieval 


the conditions under 


he artist to achieve a finite style. 
The point is that what is peculiar to 
she art of a country, even when derived 
through foreign channels, is the result of 
a natural process and cannot be attained 
by any conscious striving. What is 


art of the camera have made us 
with life in its various aspects in al 
In commerce and 


of the world. 


parts 
finance 


our interests may be described 
national ; 


in habits and modes of 


ais inter- 
living 


we tend to become more cosmopolitan— 
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a change of life, the result of which 
is becoming increasingly apparent in our 
buildings 

Now this cosmopolitan aspect of art 
is not without its dangers. To admire 
what is best in European or American 
architecture, and to seek to reproduce it, 
isnot only natural, but almost inevitable B 
the danger lies in a superficiality of 
appreciation, the skimming of the cream 
from the surface, without any attempt 


to understand the underlying root- 
orinciples 
Enthusiasm alone with no faculty 


for penetrative criticism can on y be 
sroductive of the most unfortunate 
results, The untrained mind is a ways 
open to attraction by extravagances and 
non-essentials; the real essence of a 
movement nearly always escapes it ; the 
undisciplined are always the first to 


ollow the passing fashion of the hour. 
A great deal of the best European and 


American architecture is based on a 
common classical inheritance, and to be 


well grounded in the fundamentals of 
this is the best preparation for that 


complete understanding which accepts 
only what is most necess: ry to growth 
and development. 

To be academic in the broad meaning 
of the word is to have a standard by 
which all is tried; it 1s to be able to 
determine what is of real and lasting 
importance as distinct from that 
which is only temporary and eyanes- 
cent. Several of the most recent large 
buildings in London show strong 
French influence ; in fact, some of the bes 
of them are directly due to the inspiration 
of France, that land of Academies, 
pregnant with the spirit of critical 
discrimination. Such work at its best 
will stand the test of time, but con- 
temporary with it there is unfortunately 
much that, masquerading under the 
same cloak, is trivial and meaningless, 
that has no depth or permanence and 
has very little real intrinsic value, 

Ever since the waning of the Gothic: 
revival we have had a continuous suc- 
cession of styles derived from English 
and Continental models alike, all held 
up as examples for our instruction and 
imitation. Jud ging by recent indications 
we are about to surrender ourselves to 
the sway of America, 

Amidst all the confusion caused by 
our haphazard method of choosing our 
ifferent models it is difficult to find 
any logical sequence in their acceptance 
or rejection. We have passed from one 
to another without apparently any 
greater reason than that dictated by 
the whim of the moment, the mode set by 
some particular exponent, or the oppor- 
tune publication of some important book. 


To make things worse, we have not 
always based our work on the best 
examples. Ignorance, the brother of 


opportunism, has helped to plunge us 
deeper into the mire. We do not learn 
French or German in order to forget our 
English, but in order to enlarge our 
ideas; not that we may sprinkle our 
conversation with appropriate gleanings 
from other tongues, but that we may be 
richer in a fuller knowledge of their 
literature. y 

So with architecture, what we tudy 
we need to assimilate ; seeking after what 


is the hest we must wrest from it what 
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is most essential to our needs. We must 
dig deep down to the base of things ; 
experience prepared by education is the 
true path of learning. 

It must be remembered that our build- 
ing exploits are now judged by the 
whole world, that we now act on a wider 
stage and to a larger and more critical 
audience than we have ever before been 
alled upon to face. No sooner is a 
building erected in London than the 
elements of design are known in 


its 


Paris and New York. That is to say, 
if the design and construction are 
likely to interest our brothers in Paris 
and New York. A greater publicity 


entails a greater responsibility ; what 
was good enough for the village years 
ago will not pass in the metropolis to-day, 
much less in that extended circle that 
now demands our attention. 

As cosmopolitanism in life affects our 
manners and mode of living, so in art 
some adjustment of prevailing standards 
is necessary. Not less, but more, is 
required of us, and indications are not 
wanting that we are alive to this, and 
are seriously preparing ourselves for 
our fuller opportunities, that a future 
rich in promise may also be one of 
fruition and fulfilment. 


en neg ee 

LEGISLATION AND THE 
EXPORTATION OF 
WORKS OF ART. 


ROM time to time alarms are 
‘5 raised in the Press because 
some valuable antiquity is 
on the point of being sold to 
America. Whether it be picture, fire- 
places, or panelling, or, indeed, a whole 
antique fabric, the same resentment is 
pressed against the seller for doing on 
a great scale what we all do on a small 
one. And it has been suggested that 
egislation is necessary and right to 
prevent the continuance of what bids 
fair to become an extensive form of 
traffic. Until recently prohibitive tariffs 
vrevented a too great indulgence in 
this buying of pictures and other priceless 
shings for importation into the United 
State: These tarifis are removed, and 
a great barrier is thus laid low which 
formerly proved practically impenetrable. 

Legislation to-day prevents the expor- 
tation of objects of art from It ly. 
Can legislation be devised on similar lines 
for us? There is a marked difference, 
1owever, in the position of the two coun- 
tries with regard to works of art, Italy 
claims the work as indigenous, whilst 
we can make no stand, on patriotic 
grounds at least, to prevent the sale of 
such pictures as have been the cause lately 
of much heartburning. For before the 
advent of the “almighty dollar” was 
not the British guinea all-powerful for 
two centuries or so? The majority of 
our pictures came from Italy, where 
they were purchased by amateurs and 
dilettanti. 

Can it, with any justice, be forbidden 
their present owners, by purchase or 
inheritance, to sell them to the highest 
bidder 2? We think not, not in equity, 
not on patriotic grounds, for we haye no 
national right in them. 

The case is different, however, with 
indigenous . works of art — painting, 


[AuGusT 23) 


architecture, and suchlike. Our ¢ 
cannot be bodily removed to | 
nor their priceless conten m| 
and stained glass, nor any of tI] 
fitments they possess. Our ol} 
too, are almost as safe. A mi 
or some old panelling may go, 

that really matter? We allow| 
cious cathedrals to be res ore) 
recognition, or take no care of | 
less important, legacies of the | 
and it is only when some el 
attempts to negotiate a sale y 

American millionaire that an) 
is made. | 

The truth is, it is only a ih 
price. We allow our pain} 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and | 
to change hands how they like, } 
they like, because, forsooth, it ish 
of a few thousand pounds, Ty 
in which we have some natiog 
things which belong like steyi 
ladder of our evolution, may} 
where they will. Patriotism vy 
out a better case for not allow 
national treasures to be taki 
And when patriotism does awh 
of its sloth and sees with opened: 
beauty of its heritage, it will fila 
to keep them. In the mean} 
sale svill go on, and so long Wf 
this country languish. For thi 
more absurd or foolish belief that 
died long ago, and, judging fron 
of encouragement it receives tiy 
must assume it to be general, j¢ 
Solomon’s time there were pe 
regretted the good old days ! 

It is the easiest matter in thell 
learn the names of some of thefil 
art, and to unlimited wealth, aif 
acquire examples of their wor}! 
for lesser means to purchase 
reproductions of them. 

There is no criterion beyoncit 
or a fabulous price. There isi 
picture in the Glasgow  Ccfii 
Galleries attributed to Giorgion(il 


“Christ and the Woman ‘ij 
Adultery.’ The faltering of thin 
the gentle attitude of Christ, j 


satisfied looks of the witnessing oo 
are combined in a faultless conjit 
A certain Venetian sumptuous} 
and suavity to the drej@ 
the figures, and out behind ¢) 
view of green hills dotted wi'lié 
ineffably peaceful and beautif/s 
the picture, being one whose aut 
oubtful, it is valued at a f)0h 
amount it could be sold # 

8 unanimously considered |i@ 
by Giorgione. It is the lack cite 
which deprives it of its value) 
real value, for no artist we hye 
talked to about this picture bull 
it one of the great achievemer}! f 
but the fictitious one of price. | 


No more feeble subterfuge issih 
han to deprecate modern art thi 
more likely to stifle what, | 
is an extremely sensitive | 
does not flourish in the mind of pe 
nut weeds spring up, gross @i 
which are mistaken by the 
for flowers. Comparisons sh # 
€ instituted between old or mje* 


any more than between Gil 4 
Gothic architecture. Their 4% 
different, but who will say whjl 


brilliance of Manet is less beaut #!! 


e emnity 
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and dignity of Titian. 


qwrt becomes a siti thing, a thing 


i's part and parcel of life, leg 


lation 


jj unnecessary to keep art treasures 


sountry. 
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We are glad to learn from 


New the publication of par- 
osteo! ticulars of the compe- 


nexion with the 
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S at home.” We are further 
40 announce that the Jarvis 
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itecture the ay 
sult of a series of 


competition will be made known 
“to enable 


Wtship, which will also be worth 
per annum, 


of the same competition. 
) “Scholarship 


| years, 


Scholarships of the 
2007. per annum and tenable 


pee years will be awarded in 
ture, painting, and sculpture. 


ard will be made 
tests or com- 
conducted as regards the final 


ition en loge, in London, on lines 


milar to those favoured for many 


f the open qualify ying examina- 
be announced in the autumn 
ear. The first competition will 
in the spring of next year and 
competition for the selection of 
‘Scholar’”’ in the following 
The scheme promises to have 
ide and wholesome influence on 
education 
ing of the 
gn and the 
in this country— 
upon it from time 
and in a forthcoming issue to 
rt information than space ane 
e note, however, that it is the 
of the authorities to make 
arrangements whereby the 
of design for the first stage 


the x 
of archit ral de: 
the architect 


students in the 


but be tenable for 
will be awarded on the 
Where- 
will be open to 
ish subject under the age of 
the “Jarvis” will be 
ents and Associates of 
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limit. 
Hal Art THE question of State- 
lining, ded art training is in 
the air once more. In 
‘dress on that subject, delivered 


) annual meeting 


| h 
jions 


} to want of clear and single pur- 


i 


sho 
| 


the Times 
tom Mr. 


2 the 
| which 


is based, the latter pointing to 
h quality of work produced in 


of the Nationa 
Mr. Reginalc 
A., A.B.A., spoke ve y 
> of that training, 
€ attributed partly to genera 
unfavourable to art and 


the State art schools. Since 
has published two 
Alan §. Cole and Mr. 
respectively, the first 
accuracy of statistics 
dissatisfaction with the 


Crane 


ols and the enormous progress 
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made therein in recent yea: We do 
not question the correctn of the 
statements and the soundness of the 
views expressed in these letters; and 
yet we think they do not touch the 
substantial justice of Mr. Blomfield’s 
criticism. The remedies ggested by 
him also are all for good, so far as they 
No doubt if the production of really 
competent artists and craftsmen be the 
object of national art trainmg much 
might be done by the Education Board 
in the way of making the present system 
of art schools more efficient to that end, 
and to the elimination of the unfit and 
the amateur. But we feel this only 
touches one part of the question. It 
does nothing for the general art education 
of those whose interest therein is receptive 
tather than executive, or for the arousa 


or 
go. 


of that public wsthetic interest which 
is so necessary if the true artist anc 
craftsman, when trained, is to find 


appreciation of his work—and a living. 
The real trouble now is in the “ gi 
conditions unfavourable to art,” 


as one 
result of which art is regarded as a 
costly exotic, a luxury for the wealthy 
connoisseur and collector rather than 


as a normal condition of completely 
healthy life in industry. The problem 
is to reintegrate thetic and util- 
itarian values in their right relation, 
judged by a higher standard than 
pecuniary value. It is in fact the 
great problem of the co-ordination 
and correspondence of all education, 
and of art, with industry, and that 
problem can only be practically ap- 
proached gradually and from many 
different standpoints. 


In addition to the im- 

i provement of the schools 
Steptoe ble: Pa lines suggested by Mr. 
Blomfield, we suggest other immediate 
steps might be taken in the direction 
of attracting and encouraging the right 
students and of awakening public 
interest in the work being done in the 
schools, to which so highly competent 
a judge as Mr. Walter Crane gives such 
high praise. What prevents the annual 
exhibition of students’ work from being 
held in those spacious halls of South 
Kensington, or, better still, in the City ? 
In another letter to the Times Mr. Harry 
J. Powell makes the suggestion that the 
Royal Academy might include in the 


Immediate 


Winter Exhibition selected designs of 
students and actual specimens of 
industrial applied art, as an_ effort 


to bring the public into closer touch 
with designer, craftsman, and producer. 
At present the prize works of the schools 
are contemptuously housed in tem- 
porary and inconvenient buildings and 
sheds. Imagine such a treatment of 
national competitive art in old Athens, 
in the great days of the Renaissance, or 


in modern Paris! Even enthus 
little parish art societies will choose 
the best available hall for their shows, 


and the neighbours will flock 
the works and praise the ar 
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do not want the amateur 
imaginative or executive capacity, but 
we do want to attract, select, and en- 


courage all those who have real, perhaps 
latent, potentialities for art. As public 
interest awakens to the practical im- 
portance of this question other things 
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will become practicable; even, as Mr. 
Crane suggests, a separate Department 
for Art and a Museums Board, correlated 
possibly, we would add, to the general 
Board of Education on the one hand 
and to a great Department for Industry 
on the other. 


In view of the great 

The Recent importance of this case as 
Celluloid 5 5 ‘ 

Fite, an illustration of the 


extreme danger of storing 
and working celluloid in ordinary London 
buildings, we are pleased to see that the 
Medical Press has made some rather 
strong comments upon the apparently 
apathetic attitude of the Home Office 


towards the subject. We agree with 
that journal in feeling strongly that this 
case iene not to pass by as a mere 
nine days’ wonder, and _ therefore, 


although we dealt with it at some length 
on the 9th inst., we again refer to it 
with the special object of ean sising, 
so far as we are able, some of the very 
pertinent remarks of Dr. Waldo, the 
City Coroner, in his thoughtful address 
to the jury “It must be borne in mind 
that Dr. Waldo speaks with especial 
authority, for, as he told the jury, he has, 
since the Queen Victoria-street (celluloid) 
fire in 1902, held nineteen (it is now 
twenty) inquests on as many victims 
shteen of them young girls) of celluloid 
fires, besides many more inquiries as 
to non-fatal celluloid fires held under 
the unique powers of the City of 
London Fire Inquests Act, 1888, which 
include powers to inquire into the origin 
and prevention of Jike fires in future. 
Dr. Waldo drew attention to the fact 
that after holding inquests on two cellu- 
loid fires in Paul’s Churchyard 
she ory gad the City Corporation had 
sked the Home Se cretary to legislate, 
ut Ww: ithout result. He also noted d that, 
ven after this latest disaster, the official 
rgument in evidence was, apparently, 
hat there had not yet been a sufficient 
number of deaths caused by celluloid 


ES 


om 


+2 


to warrant the introduction of special 
legislation against its use and storage 


in towns—an a 


‘gument which ignores the 


all-important question of prevention. 
Finally, we recall Dr. Waldo’s statement 
that he thought the jury would agree 


with him in feeling that the time had now 


arrived for the responsible authority— 
the Home Office—to act. We would 
merely add to this that probably, under 


existing circumstances, an independent 
inquiry, apart from the Home Office, and 


followed by prompt action, would be 

more satisfactory to the workers in 

celluloid who fears have, not un- 

naturally, been aroused by recent events. 
ee kee 


LONDON SESSIONS HOUSES. 

Pending the demolition of the old building 
and the erection of the new one for the 
mation of the North and South London Se 
the business will be carried on in the old Clerke 
well Court House, which will then be pulled 
down. The cost of the new Sessions House 
is approximately estimated at 100,0007. Thus 
will disappear, the Morning Post, two 
buildings of considerable historic interest, 
both ociated with the rude justice of the 
early part of last century. Newington Sessions 
House was built on tk e of Horsemonger- 
lane Gaol, formerly the prison and place of 
execution for the County of Surrey. The land, 
which v nal purchased from a market 
gardene: es in extent. The Sessions 
House, constructed in 1799, was 
rebuilt in 1875. 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXCURSION, AUGUST 12 TO 17: 


SHREWSBURY AND DISTRICT. 


THovcH previously ed by the Architec- 
tural Associat ver twenty years ago, 
Shrewsbury provided both the o: and 
opportunity for an almost entirely different 
programme this year, rendered possible. by 
the extreme wealth of interest of the surround- 
ing country, and desirable owing to the presence 
ef a goodly sprinkling of members who had 
attended the previous excursion to this district 
in 1891, 

The county has alway 
of some importance si 
began. It had at 1] 


occupied a position 
e civilisation in England 
st one important Roman 
station—Uriconium—of which considerable 
remains have been found. During the Middle 
Ages, when the Welsh boundary was a frontier, 
the command of the Border districts, or Welsh 
Marches, was esteemed valuable, and the 
neighbourhood was studded with castles and 
defensible manor hou held by various 
noble fam: With the coming of the Tudors 
and more peaceful times the noble families 
remained, beating their swords into plough- 
shares and converting their castles into peaceful 
dwellin It to this era that the more 
interesting of the buildings belong, and, owing 
to the great prosperity of the county during 
the reign of Elizabeth, their number is very 
large. ‘The variety of material at hand pre- 
vented the development of any markedly local, 
manner; stone, brick, and half-timber con- 
struction are about equally common: 
domestic buildings in the latter method bei 
usually the earlier—and good specimens of 
each type were included the programme, 
though some of the best were notably absent 
owing to pre . for instance, 
Condover Hal 
The majc 


is 


ty of the party assembled on 
Saturday evening previous to the official com- 
mencement of mme on Monda: 
August 12, and witha ns of strength during 
the day devoted a y Sunday morning to a 
preliminary i ection of the town. of which 
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detailed examination was reserved for Saturday 
following. In the afternoon a party visited 
Buildwas and Much Wenlock. 


First Day—Monday. 

Owing to the proved convenience and 
adaptability of motor transit in its limited 
application of the previous year, the Secretaries 
had adopted it to a much larger extent on 
this occasion, and on Monday the programme, 
consisting of five items traversing a distance 
of over twenty miles, was so arranged as to 
leave an eight-hour working day clear of 
travelling time 

The first pl. visited 
about three miles north of Shrew bury, where 
the Manor Farm shows interesting fragments 
of two successive building each 
appearing to be part of a lar house. The 
manor belonged first to the Hus ys and after- 
wards to the Corbets, both names recurring 
again and again throughout the records of the 


district. The earlier part of the e3 re 
house is y-detailed  timber-framed 
building s most striking feature 


having been apparently an entrance porch, 
now badly mutilated and shorn of its original 


gable (or perhaps upper story). It shows 
local characteristics in the twisted shafts 
attached to the main posts of the framing 


and the repetition of sunk quatrefoils on the 
fa, and other horizontal members. A fine 
shafted chimney of six flues rises to the ight of 
the entrance. The rooms in this portion of 
the house have moulded beam ce ings and 
unmitred oak panelling. The second portion 
is a brick and stone building of 1560, bolder 
in scale and with loftier stories thaa the timber 
building. A fine room on the ground floor of 
this portion has mitred panelling and a 
characteristic chimneypiece. An inscription 
declares the panelli “made by Edward 
Huse, 1601.” , 

A further distance of about five and a half 
miles brought the pa: to Grinshill, where 
are situated the quar from whence much 


1D) 
a 
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of the local stone was, and is still 
Here a brief visit was paid to the MjE 
an example of the vernacular maia 
district as carried out in stone wai 
Renaissance period. The front, We 
good masonry, of very large stones{l: 
nally a recessed entrance between }g 
projections, but the recess has been je 
and a tiny central gable built out/it 
the two win, ving a very odd if 
windows—mullioned and transom/i 
plain splayed order, with an extra pe 
the opening—are placed without fié 
centre lines save those actually in is 
and the proportions a: her heavypt 
on centres of mullions, which are /is 
6 in. wide, leaving very little glass irjpe 
to stonework. ) 
A short ride onwards, and Preston sl 
Hall was reached. This proved as 
esting house, with its surroundingyd 
s in some degree of cc\lt 
ginal hall formed part of tit 
the heiress of Bartholomew Turret vee 
Sir Richard Corbet, of Caus Castle.) 
ished by the expenses of the Civilit 
the heavy fines imposed by the)i@i 
Parliament, the family were obligediell 
property, and the present hall is 74e 
the work of Mr. Wingfield, of Shrewiis 
pulled down the old house and buijBé 
hall of f using no dou/i® 
material far as it would servell | 
the house returned to descendants off! 
rs, and the raven badge of t//0# 
nrmounts the porch. 
an interesting example of | 
vatism of West-Country building 
Commonwealth. Although its front 
symmetrical (see sketch plan), it is 
so, the right-hand gable being c/&™ 
narrower than the left, but rising ime 
pitch to the same level at the 1/# 
The plain mullioned and transomd 2 
might be 100 years earlier, but the cfu 
ing is solely used everywhere f/#% 
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and chimney bases indiscriminately. 
tal two-storied porch curiously over- 
gee corbelling above the ground story, 
in below the coa: -balustered 
Two good chimney ks of the 
| type are well placed on the main ridge ; 
4 of three circular shafts, on the 
) wall and displ a curious feature, 
ly an early device akin to the modern 
|aught-preventing pot. The Hall stands 
jasantly on rising ground looking east 
y village, and is helped in appearance 
jw-walled forecourt with two fine gate 
)d an inner terrace with central steps. 
le and granary to the north are con- 
'Y With the house, and the former shows 
od detail. 
wally there is a good deal of interest 
jhouse, though chiefly of later date 
original truction. Some amount 
lor _Tearrangement appears to have 
jne in the early XVIIIth century, and 
8 time the main staircase, with twisted 
de, and some good bolection moulded 
j3, Probably date. The earlier staircase 
j above the first floor, and a portion 
Wer flight has apparently been reused 
sement, 
jweather, though none too promising, 
| far remained kind, and a wayside 
fas here partaken of before proceed- 
| Moreton Corbet. Here the ruins of 
met houses are to be see rag- 
/ that it is difficult to piece them to- 
Apparently the medieval castle (of 
parts appear to date from the XIIIth 
)) Was partly modernised in the XVIth 
i its main portal, in which the 
)the Portcullis may be seen, is inserted 
| with the date, 9, and initials §. A. C., 
pove is a. fragment of a window of about 
jt. On the south side of the castle 
ye stands the shell of one wing of a 
? which, had it been completed, must 
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ve taken rank with the finest of Jacobean 
c Camden records that ‘‘ Robert Corbet, 
1 away with the affectionate delight of 
architecture, began to build in a_barraine 
, a most gorgeous and stately house after 
the Italian modell.” This w: 
through the first part of the XVIIth century, 
but remained incomplete at the time of the 
Civil War, when it was garrisoned first for 
the King and then for the Parliament, and 
irretrievably damaged. As so frequently 
happens in similar case, Robert Corbet is 
reputed to have brought the design from 
Italy. The building, however, abundantly 
i s this story—it has no Italian charac- 

plays all the grotesque man- 
of our own Elizabethan and Jacobean 
The west end of the new wing shows 
change of intention which makes it difficult to 
follow, but the south front is quite intelligible. 
The fagade has a strong base broken only by 
two relatively small doorwa Above are two 
stories, each with its pedestal Order of three- 
quarter columns, Doric below, Ionic above, with 
enriched entablatures bearing emblems, initials 


s. In the centre and at each end is a 
zhtly projecting bay surmounted by an ogee 
gable containing a pedimented window. Not- 
withstanding a fairly correct treatment of the 
, there is strong medieval feeling about 
arving of finials and panels, and the details 
generally are of a _ barba cha 

Moreton Corbet Church, ad. 
ruins on the north, emboc 


or Corbet Chapel, added 
aining two altar tombs with 
also an interesting 
chancel. The tower, 
of James Janyns, 
e in the Gothic of 
> detail in the spandrels 
, delicately carved with 


coloured effi 
Squire’s pew o: 
built in 1539 by 


characte 
of the western doorwa, 
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ribbon-like foliage and the royal arms, a Tudor 
rose and fleur-de-lis appearing above the label. 
Leaving Moreton Corbet, Battlefield Church 
was visited on the way back to Shrewsbury. As 
its name suggests, this church was founded on 
the site of the Battle of Shrewsbury. It was 
the chapel of a college of priests, and was built 
on land given by Sir Richard Hussey about 
1406. It subsequently became ruinous, and 
its condition in 1853 is shown by some old 
drawings in the tower. At that date the 
western bays were roofless, and the east end, 
closed in by a wall of which marks yet remain 
within, was roofed in three narrow spans with 
four Doric columns supporting a barrel ceiling 
over the centre a In 1861 the whole was 
restored by §. Pountney Smith. It is now 
the Parish Church in place of Allbri 
which was destroyed long pr 
building presents remarkable features. "Though 
the date is well attested, three of the windows 
of the ordinary mid-XIVth-centur 7 


h diff 
restoration. 
least of the > remain on the south side, 
also its attachment to the church. A curious 
Elizabethan lych-gate is said to have been 
brought from Upton Magna, where from internal 
evidence it apparently served a different 
purpose—probably a porch. 


at 


Second Day—Tuesday. 

Threatening weather attended the start, and 
Wroxeter Church, the first halting-place, was 
reached in depressing conditions. A plan of 
this church (as of most of the principal ones 
of the county) appears in Cranag new and 
excellent work on the Churches of Shropshire. 
It would seem that the north wall of the chancel 
is Saxon, built of Roman stones, and the bulk 
of the remainder Norman work of the late 
XIIth century; but XIIIth-century lancets 
were inserted in the nave on the north side, 
and the whole of tl uth wall dates from 
1763, when it was rebuilt after a collapse. 
The churchwardens’ accounts for 1708 disclose 
items for repairs, including one for “ building 
a Butrice,” so that it had apparently been 
insecure for some time. The chancel arch, of 
transitional date, has a curious four-centred 
outline, probably the result of settlement. 
The nave ceiling is flat and plastered. The 
most interesting exterior feature is the western 
tower, built after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, of stones from Haughmond Abbey, many 


\ 
a | 
\\ 


Battlefield Church : Wooden Figure of 
Virgin and Dead Christ. 


a 
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of which are worked in in curious positions, 
but with rather good effect; the general outline 
and disposition of ornament follows several 
earlier towers in the district. Internally the 
chief inter 
sance altar 


t centres on three fine early Renais- 
tombs on the 


north and south 


ROOF TRUSS 
SHIFNAL CHURCH 


sides of the chancel. The more westerly of the 
two on the north side is particularly fine, and its 
effigies of Sir Thomas Bromley, C.J., and his 
wife, temp. 1551, are so excellently carved that 
the employment of Italian workmen may be 
suspected. Both this and the later tombs to 
John Berker of Haughmond (1618) and Sir 
Richard Newporte (and their wives) are richly 
coloured. The excavations on the site of 
Roman Uriconium were not visited, the next 
place reached after a long ride through hilly 
country being Shipton Hall in Corvedale. 
Upon arrival the sun gleamed out and the 
weather mended, conditions becoming generally 
more pleasant. This house, of which a sketch is 
reproduced on one of our plates, is a beautiful 
example of the latter part of the XVIth century, 
very complete on the entrance front, though 
internally altered and extended at the rear in 
the XVIIIJth century. It has an E front without 
the centre limb, the porch being pushed into the 
angle by the right-hand projection and carried 
up as a tower two stages above the main eaves. 
The hall extends the full distance between the 
wings, but has been refitted internally in 
Georgian work of probably 1769, which date 
appears on the rain-water head outside. To 
the right on entering lie the kitchen and offic 
and in the opposite wing a drawing-room with 


a good Georgian chimneypiece. The room 
apparently built as a dining-room at the 


time of the alterations, seems never to have 
been finished. Above this latter is a fine 
library with fittings and chimneypiece well 
detailed and coloured in a scheme of apple- 
green and white. The. stairs present some 
curious features, scroll brackets of the ordinary 
outline having a series of tiny interlaced 
ogee arches above in place of the customary 
foliage—a sort of Georgian Gothic. 

On the first floor is a good deal of original 
panelling, perhaps refitted from the lower 
rooms in most cases, but in one small room at 
the head of the stairs evidently in its original 
position. This room is very charming and 
has a frieze and cornice full of piquant detail. 
There are also examples of good hinges and 
door furniture of both dates. The house, 
which belonged to the Mytton family, until 
recently contained a fine collection of furniture 
and relics such as accumulates during a long 
family ownership, but this has been sold and 
dispersed. It very fortunate that the 
alterations which it has undergone show no 
trace on the entrance front, which, with its 
walled garden, terrace steps, and fine masonry 
of small coursed rubble, with upstanding 
brick chimneys, is typical of the best work 
of its period. Leaving this house with some 
reluctance, a short distance over farm roads 
brought the party to Wilderhope Manor House, 
a forlorn but lovely building of the late XVIth 
century. It was built or remodelled by Francis 
Smallman, who died in 1599, and his initials 
with those of his wife Ellen occur repeatedly 
on the plaster-work of the ceilings within. 
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The house remained in the family until the 
beginning of the XVIIIth century. The plan, 
which is an interesting one, is given in Vol. II. 
of Garner and Stratton’s work on “ Tudor 
Domestic — Architecture.” Internally the 
plaster-work of the Hall ceiling and in other 
rooms on the ground and first floors is beautiful 
and uncommon. There is also a good chimney- 
piece in the hall, and some panelling dated 
1672 in a small parlour. It is evidence of the 
early date or belated style of the house that 
all the internal partitions are of timber framing 
with plaster panels, and the main stair is a 
circular newel stair with solid oak treads. 
This shows externally as a semicircular turret 
capped with a low conical roof, and 
a charming character to the north-west 
seen in Mr. Sutton Wood’s sketch. 


The 
colour of the building is delightful—warm 


yellowish-grey small rubble uncoursed, tall 
shafted chimneys of mellow brickwork with 
diapered bases, lichen-clothed stone slate roof 
combine in a beautiful picture such as the hand 
of time alone perfects. The party was again 
reluctant to leave, but was collected with 
some difficulty to proceed to Broncroft Castle. 
Leland describes this as ‘‘a very goodly place 
like a castell, longing to the Erle of Shrewshire,” 
but very little of the fortified house of the 
XIVth century is incorporated in the present 
house, which dates almost entirely from 1860. 
Making a brief stay, during which they were 
most kindly entertained to tea by Mr. Whitaker, 
the party then returned through Church 
Stretton to Shrewsbury, having covered nearly 
fifty miles of good and bad road during the 
day. 


Third Day—-Wednesday. 

Threatening weather continued, and the start 
for the long motor ride to Madeley Court was 
made under cheerless conditions. Fortunat 
the rain held off. This one-time fine house ha 
progressed rather beyond the state of pictur- 
esque decay and borders on the deplorable, 
while its surroundings are not insp: ng. 
Originally this was a house of the Priors of 
Wenlock, and here the last prior was permitted. 
to retire by Henry VIII., who afterwards 
sold the estate in 1544 to Sir Robert Brooke, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and after- 
s Chief Justice of Common Pleas. He is 
recorded to -haye built the house anew. The 
almost ruined buildings now standing are 
obviously the result of the intermittent activity 
of many years. They consist of a main building, 
roughly L-shaped, with a large walled garden 
to the north-west and a forecourt with detached 
entrance lodge on the south-west, the outer 
faces of the L fronting north-east and south- 
east. Eyidences appear to show that the plan 
was originally an H, traces of a wall, with 
base mould and sills, extending parallel with the 
existing wing, and a gable-end in the portion 


which such a wing would adjoin having 
obviously been rebuilt in later mason 
It may also be conjectured that the 


building, in which the hall is situated, wa 
first lower and without dormers, the 
fireplace having been raised on the upper 
floors on either side of the original chimney. 
There is now an upper range of lofty stone 
dormers with curious crocketed finials. The 
porch, near the angle of the L—seen in the 
sketch in one of the Plates in this issue—is a 
grotesque example of Jacobean design, and the 
detached gatehouse appears to be of the same 
date; it has an arched entrance flanked by 
curious octagonal turrets roofed by pyramids 
well above the main roof, and the approach 
centres with the flank of the hall porch in which 
the entrance lies. The internal plan of the house 
is barely decipherable, but it can be made out 
that the hall occupied the full width of the 
centre block, with a circular oak newel staircase 
in the angle with the wing. The interior has 
been stripped of most of its interest, but a 
room on the first floor has a grometrical rib 
ceiling of early type in which one coat of arms 
remains, and there is another fine coat with 
supporters and mantling on the north wall of 
the hall. The internal partitions are of heavy 
framing with wattle and plaster panels, as at 


Wilderhope. A curious astronomical sundial 
stands in the centre of the garden. 
At Shifnal (formerly als lled Idsall), the 


next place visited, is a beautiful and interesting 
church of which a very full description had 
been most kindly furnished by the Vicar. 
Parts of the chancel, transepts, and west wall 
are of late XIIth-century work, the central 
tower, was rebuilt, circa 1250, on sturdy arches 
west of the Norman chancel arch, which remains 
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intact. The nave and aisles and the 

south porch and parvise are also of| 
century date. The chancel was le} 
in the early XIVth century, and the 
chapel is slightly later. The nave and c} 
were renewed, after a fire in 1592, wij 


bethan double-hammer-beam trusses (se} 
So much for bare description. The} 
with its clearstory wall without winc| 


lofty dark roo very impressive ;/) 
vaulted porch, h an inner bay ero 
aisle and carrying the parvise as || 
right up to the nave arcade, is an! 
feature. Externally the church grouy} 
fully from many standpoints, perhaps | 
delightful being the south-west view, >) 
plain west end without aisle winc} 
delightful composition of the porch. | 
e are best to be seen. The {f 
pleasant little place and contains sc 
i 

t 

k 

| 


quict buildings. 

After Shifnal, Tong was visited. 
church (like Battlefield) was also ¢ 
but was only made so in 1411, whe] 
by Dame Elizabeth de Li i} 
Fulke de Pembruge. The building ais 
is almost entirely of one date—the) 
rebuilding—but it has been pointed ); 
the south nave arcade shows on |; 
side a label mould with stops of XIIIt% 
character, while the capital of the): 
respond is of similar date. As the nail 
this arcade has no label, it is arg) 
probability that an earlier nave stoc| 
site of the present south aisle. '}j 
suggests a transeptal church with 
nave and unaisled choir, but act) 
central tower, with octagonal bes 
and spire, is unsupported by transe\pj 
appear to be such on plan being 
continuation of the aisles up to the | 
of the tower. The church is full of olf 
the choir stalls and screenwork being) 
indeed, especially the parclose at the (jf 
south aisle, with love running cep 
cornice and rail showing oak leaves aly 
and a conventionalised stalky plant vje 
be ivy. On the south side of thet 
transept is the Golden chapel, a beauili 
building of about 1500, with fan vault}it 
coloured and gilt (see Plate). On thi 
of a wooden floor from this chapel a ji 
and some fragments of stained glass cB! 
XIVth century were discovered. Tif 
are now in the west windo Thaw 
is a positive mausoleum of the Vernorjil 
as Leland says, “Many or almost alll 
that were famous of them sins the Frpié 
He adds, “There was an olde Caste Sb 


caullid Tunge Castel. Sir Henry Verr uk 
daies made the castel al of brike./—P 
shown in Buck’s view of 1731, but wP¥s 
and demolished in 1764 by George Diy) 
is said to have amassed a fortune in these 
post of Paymaster of the Forces. }* 
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Jesigned the rebuilding himself, in a 
sinded to be Moorish, and the only 
»| which is suggested thereby is a 
»p of the old saw, 
Mtect has a fool for his client.” A 
jot wall with window jambs blocked 
eyed over at the south end is all that 
jude out of the brick building of Sir 


“ A man who is his 


| Fourth Day—Thursday. 
is day’s programme the rail was 
¢) early start being made for Stokesay, 
e vhole morning was spent in and about 
‘/le,” fortified manor more properly. 
ling is so well known and has 
ften illustrated that any extended 
i is superfluous. Very complete 
jdrawings by David Robertson 
shed in the Architectual Associa 
jook” in 1909. ‘The earliest portion 
y/ be the north tower, which may date 
fwnership of the de Lacys or de Says, 
#> overhanging timber top story is, 
ymuch later. The hall probably is 
2 of John de Vernon (1240), except 
Hh s next the courtyard, which were 
1360, and are in worse repair than the 
jirk. The most interesting historical 
jected with the house is, however, 
(ship of Lawrence de Ludlow, to 
jinse to crenellate was issued by 
)) (1290-1). He must be among the 
(at we are now accustomed to call 
f) princes.” being a burgess of Ludlow 
|iade a fortune as a cloth merchant, 
Flt Stokesay as a country seat. The 
ir south tower seems to be his work, 
bth the enclosure walls of the court- 
| haye perished. His descendants held 
Funtil 1498, after which it passed to 
iis, who owned it until 1607. The 
/ continuously inhabited up to the 
ntury, and, though each generation 
(ik, the building remains substantially 
he XITIth centur The charming 
ethan gatehouse—surely one of the 
Hed buildings in existence—comes 
ne relief to the custom of tarring, 
arises so much of the half-timber 
} Welsh Marches. 
) church, which adjoins the castle on 
Fis stated by an inscription above 
Jjarch to be “rebuilt by the pious 
i George Powell, Gent.. and George 
Mechwardens,” in 1654. Most of the 
‘een is of that date or later, and of 
lcter,. the most interesting feature 
ered double pew on the north side of 


noon was spent at Ludlow, chief 
being bestowed on the splendid 
itch of St. Lawrence, a cruciform 
imposing scale and replete with 
which it is impossible to do justice 
limits of this report. A plan, with 


(ood illustrations and a most careful 
0 wot its growth, is published in 
Churches of Shropshire ” already 
Notwithstanding its evolutionary 
eflect is that of a complete work 
13 th century, at which date it 
| 


, towards the churchyard, was otherwis 
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was “pulled together.” It contains some 
beautiful glass (unfortunately much re tored), 
and the screenwork and stalls of the collegiate 
choir are very fine. The rood-screen is re- 
markable for the width of its centre opening. 
The very lofty central lantern tower, built 
between 1453 and 1470, is rather bleak in 
detail and inferior to the late towers of Somerset 
or Suffolk, but internally its lantern stage gives 
a grand effect at the crossing, and from all 
points in the surrounding country its great 
shaft is a conspicuous and noble feature in the 
landscape. The town of Ludlow, mentioned 
in “Domesday” as Lude, formerly derived its 
importance from the trade in Welsh cloth and 
so early as the XIIth century was gaining 
in prosperity so that the original church was 
considered too small. In 2 the creation of 
walls and gates was considered, and in 1260 
Was under w: The formation by Edward TV. 
of the Court of the Marches gave a great 
impetus to the political importance of the town, 
but at the same time rendered it more and 
more an appanage of the castle, which became 
the chief seat of the Council. 

The ruins of the castle buildings, which are 
very extensive, present examples of the work 
of all periods from the Norman of the original 
castle of Roger de Lacy as represented by the 
square ‘keep or donjon, the circular nave of 
the later Norman chapel built by Joce de 
Dinan (temp. Henry I.), the splendid range 
of State apartments, along the northern side 
of the inner bailey, probably the work of 
Roger de Mortimer, down to the later works 
of Henry VII., when the castle was occupied 
by the Court of Prince Arthur, and the 
“repayrs ” of Sir Henry Sydney, Elizabethan 
Lord President, in 1591. The chief interest of 
the buildings is in their picturesque and archeo- 
logical aspects, and only a short time was spent 
in their exploration before walking across the 
Teme to Ludford in Herefordshire. Here the 
Manor House, though picturesque on the 


appointing. Neither the church, almshouse, 
nor Old Bell Inn tempted a long stay, and a 
return was made to Ludlow, the well-known 
Feathers Inn being visited for tea. This is 
the most elaborate of all the timber fronts 
seen, but is less satisfactory than another of 
simpler character between Corve-street and 
the Butter s. It contains, however, some 
good panelling and chimneypieces, the large 
first-floor room having particularly rich detail 
and a plaster ceiling of later type than those 
seen previously, Its centre compartment bears 
the Royal Arms as also does the chimney- 
piece, with ini J. R. In the room to the 
right of the entrance on the ground floor is 
another Royal arms and supporters of extremel: 
spirited execution. Another of the beauties 
of Ludlow is the Elizabethan Reader’s House 
in the churchyard, which is now open to the 
public after having served for some years as a 
warehouse. After 1689, when the Council 
of the Marches had been abolished and the 
castle was allowed to l into decay, the 
importance of Ludlow began to decline, but 
throughout the XVIIIth century it remained 
a sort of local metropolis, wit Ss regular 
season during which the county families would 
go into residence as they now go to London. 
The town abounds in examples of quiet brick 
buildings of XVIIIth-century date, as in 
Broad-street, at the bottom of which is Broad 
Gate looking towards Iudford Bridge. This 
is the only one of the old town gates remaining 
and is much built up with later erections, 
though its original form is distinguishable on 
the outer face. 


Fifth Day—Friday. 
h Hail was distinctly the success of the 
excursion—or would have been if the rain had 
not inopportunely descended to the confusion 
of sketchers. Stone and half-timber had been 


Chief Justice of North Wales, who died in 
1606. Neglecting later additions which are 
inconspicuous, the house is a symmetrical 
H plan, the hall occupying the whole of the 
link, with ranges of rooms to right and left and 
circular newel stairs of solid oak in turrets at 
the opposite angles of one court. These turrets 
now rise above the main roof and are capped 
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by ogee cupolas, while the court between them 
is filled in with outbuildings, This work 
dates from a restoration carefully done in 
1885, previous to which the house was occupied 
as a farmhouse. A sketch in an anonymous 
work, published at Shrewsbury in 1868, shows 
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the stair turrets cd no further than the 
first floor and the court free (as the one on the 
other and original entrance side still is). 

Internally the chief interest is in the hall, 
which retains its screens in the original position 
—though remodelled—with a gallery over, and 
also has a curious rooflike construction sup- 
porting the topmost floor. A ceiling with 
similar moulds to those at Wilderhope exists 
in one of the rooms. But the beauty of the 
house is its form and colour—the wide- 
jointed ork, with continuous diaper 
of dark-enders, stone quoins, and mullioned 
windows, boldly outstanding chimneys on the 
external walls with lofty chimney-shafts of 
moulded brickwork in ever-varying patterns, 
old roof of stone slates, and brilliant gardens 
recreated, The sun was the only thing re- 
quired to perfect the picture. 

After a stay of about an hour the party left 
for Preen, where to a small XIIIth-century 
church a large house has been attached by 
Mr. Norman Shaw. The house was built in 
1870-2 for the late Mr. Arthur Sparrow, 
replacing the former Manor House, which 
occupied the same position. It exhibits many 
of the points which made its architect famous. 
His favourite disposition of the lofty principal 
rooms above a low ground story in which is 
situated the entrance hall, with spacio one 
i y to the upper hall, is well devised to 
uit the levels of the ground, allowing a vista 
from the dining-room at the south of the house 
to be prolonged through its whole length 
and along the upper terrace at the north end. 
Mr. Shaw’s Royal Academy drawing of the 
ign is preserved in the house. This house is 
pioneer work and must be judged accordingly 
but it is impossible not to feel that, however 
good it is, we of the present day are able to 
call to our aid more able craftsmen than were 
available at the date of its erection. 

The small church at Preen—practically a 
complete work of about 1225—was a dependent 
cell of Wenlock, and its aislel “ nave,” 
70 ft. long by only 12 ft. 9 in. wide, was divided 
into monastic choir and parochial nave. It has 
a graceful triplet of lar at the east end 
and a low-side window facing north, curiously 
recessed internally on either jamb, apparently 
for the contrivance of seats in the common 
manner of domestic work. A Jacobean pulpit 
and reader’s desk, the latter dated 1646, with 
the initials I. D, * 2, stand on either side of the 
chancel. 

Langley, the next place visited, provided 
in its desecrated chapel and ruinous gatehouse 
material for sketchers of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves. The chapel, about 


48 ft. by 16 ft. 9 in., is extremely interesting 
as an example almost completely of the Jaco- 
bean period, preserving the original seating 


intact. It is a simple little building, rather 
uninteresting externally, but its internal 
arrangements, and particularly the seating of 
the east end, are very noteworthy. The altar 
table stands detached, and benches with book 
rests surround it, lining the east and north 
walls, and formerly (it is stated) the south 
also within the chancel, which is marked by a 
step. Immediately west of the step on the 
north side is the covered squire’s pew, 
next to which on both sides of the central 
passageway are closed pews for the gentry, 
with rude benches westward for the common 
folk. The chancel is covered by a moulded 
trussed rafter roof, and the nave by a roof 
with arched principals, of which the most 
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Sheriff of the County, in 1475, b 
s a rather later date. A p 
arner and Stratton’s “ Tudo; 
” and shows the dispe! 
on the E form, with small gabled| 
in the internal angles of the court! 
stairea: ail is similar {| 
at Allb and many | 
houses in Shrewsbury, though { 
bracing is on the whole simpler,} 
freedom from curved or shapec| 
Some early photographs presery) 
house show the buildings in a ye 
condition to their present state, 

windows being sashes and one of th} 
being disfigured by a mean brid) 
It has been extended as well as re} 
former state, the only point in wh 
materially being in the proportiorg 
casements, which fill the opening 
occupied by the sashes—conside}) 
in area than the original windoy 
to have been—on the upper floor tlh 
had their at the level of J 


a 


CEL Throughout the 400 years of i 
Ze the house has only once change) 
out of the ordinary course of a 


in 1807 it passed to the Earl c 
grandfather of the present owner, § 
of portra and some fix 
the house—paintings of the {fh 
of Liverpool, by Sir T. Law d 
Admiral Cote Sir 
John Cotes, 
Sir G. Kneller ; and others of Prin 
Sir Francis Ottley all being no}, 
of the interior panelling is modi 
drawing-room, which has the [f 
Prince Rupert over its chimng 
original work resembling that in }§ 
y, and the library has a 
the date 1626 with snitie 
M. 0. The greater part of the if 
at Pitchford Hall was carried ow P 
ago most skilfully by George Devi 
The church of Pitchford somew ti 
Preen, but the chancel suffered [a 
1719 and again in 1819. Eytong 
historian, records that “a certil 
Pycheford, Radulf by name, bry 
at Pycheford, procured it to bs 
and presented Engelard his own |) 
to.” Erect in the chancel are fori 
incised slabs to members of the Oi 
late medieval and early Renai: 
very remarkable oak altar tomb wifi 
d to be John of 
5. It is of immense size, thi 
8 ft. long and in good preservily 
Pitchford. the excursior returjd 
Shrewsbury, the last day’s countilil 
being over. : 


Sixth Day—Saturda} 

No organised programme of 5 
various interesti buildings 07% 
was attempted, as the party had iy 
to break up, but those memb)® 
devoted the forenoon to an e2/@ 
a few of the more interesting [% 
many old buildings. The fine 
Shrewsbury is undoubtedly St. [* 
nally a collegiate foundation, bup@ 
its XVth-century belfry stage aril 
it is not externally imposing ow/® 
homogeneity in the way that | 
various periods comes togethen#® 
arched nav of remarkable Pe 
ever, its piers and capitals belé 
type which, since the publication 
fine book on “ Gothic Art,” it has 1(§ 
to recognise as Western Gothic it 
been placed as early as 1160-70. #® 
glass in the church, mostly Dute/t 
of the XVIth century, but the Py 
at the east end (restored) was 
sast window of old St. Chad’ 
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easterly is dated 1601. It may be hoped that be worth mention that the extreme thickness 
so unusual a~ building will not be suffered to of the plaster panels from outer to inner face Bet 
fall into complete decay, as it now threatens of these. wal in., though the main Té St. Mai suffers from pat 
to do. Langley, now a farmhouse, was the timbers are 6 in. + place on the pro- condition, thi even more so In ae 
seat of the Lees until 1660, and from this family gramme was Pitchford, where mombers were Abbey Church, of which the nay 
descended the famous Confederate Genera! allowed the free run of the house, and by the remnant of the monastic buildin 2 
Lee, who commanded for the South in the further kindness of Lieut.-Colonel Cotes were tion being due to its parochic® 
American Civil War. The book of 1868, entertained to tea. Pitchford Hall is celebrated church of the parish of St. Cf i 
previously alluded to, shows more exte he finest half-timbered house of Shropshire; choir and transepts have been 
build than now e all that remai is certainly the la and a very splendid by Mr. Pea and the ne 
being stone archway with rooms on either example, but one feels that, charming as this which had been destroyed, is 
e and a rubble wall, continued for a short magpie work may be when it appears, as at though the tracery and glazil 
distance northward, which is said to date from the porch of the Reader’s House, Ludlow, or inserted in the triforium has r H 
on of Henry VIII. (but looks earlier), the gatehouse of Stokes relieved against a to remain. The south aisle has Dy 
ais in Elizabethan times and presenting, background of stone, the continued sparkle a level parapet, though interna |i) 
ve, a front of good ashlar with two gables extending round all sides of a large courty ard below the series of transverse gaby 
e outer face, and upper stories of half- is rather overpowering, Pitchford Hall is it is roofed are still apparent ; thd 
cring next the former courtyard. It may said to have been built by William Ottley, ment is intact on the north sid@ 
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j! had two towers in line (as at Ely), 
“ithe western one remains, and that of 
th century, though the west doorway 
vjart of the Norman nave. The two 
jays of the nave are coeval with the 
d it is a curious and not altogether 
feature that the clearstory is 
gis along the sides of the tower, which, 
; | huge west window i rted in the 
pitury, gives it a highly ir substantial 
#) The modern London-road_ crosses 
hf the monastic clois and seve: 
;) church the only other considerable 
| remaining—the beautiful XIVth- 
¢eader’s pulpit from the refectory wall— 
jibe loveliest of a lovely ser 
glarch of St. Alkmund was rebuilt in 
shining only its XVth-century tower 
}; St. Julian’s, rebuilt in 1749, also 
Wth-century tower. Old St. Chad’s, 
7/1 after the fall of its central tower in 
yi replaced by the new church then 
jon another site above the quarry. 
‘jremarkable design; it has a circular 
ih gallery and pews concentrically 
tla western tower and portico, with {a 
iistibule between it and the nave. 
sbury Castle was built originally by 
‘| Montgomery across the narrow neck 
siwhere the wide loop of the Severn 
Micewsbury its protected site. The 
jiow existing are chiefly Edwardian, 
im use as a private residence. The 
j} of Shrewsbury as a town and a 
‘; to the surrounding country reached 
y/ in the XVth and XVIth centuries. 
lays of Henry IV., to whose usurpation 
jmen gave early adherence, its im- 
#pontinued to increase. There are in 
i/nany examples of half-timber houses 
ynd XVIth century date, one of which 
ied on page 228. The richest detail 
Plier century is shown at the house 
j} Cop, where Henry of Richmond 
1485. Only a portion is exposed 
jut further equally rich work is doubt- 
}xistence beneath later plastering. 
jnown corner building in Butcher-row, 
\tiginal shops, is of only slightly later 
{the succeeding century the exé 
Nous, dating chiefly between 1é 
! characteristically rich, while across 
. Bridge in the district known as 
) are further examples, mostly of 
Hter date. ‘The curious little Gateway 
#1 Council House is as late as 1620. 
host famous for its half-timber work, 
ty can show good domestic buildings 
ind brick. In Hill’s-lane is the sadly 
ruin of a fine Elizabethan brick 
Jjalled Rowley’s Mansion, and outside 
beyond the Abbey is White Hall, 
978-82, by Richard Prince, partly of 
jtaken from the monastic buildings. 
| recorded as buying 1,500 oak-trees 


m Scott for use in its construction. 
8s appreciated locally, this is really 
of Shrewsbury’s domestic buildi 5 
(zularly complete surroundings enhance 


). It is a square on plan, three stories 
| three gables on h front, a lofty 
) central lantern with ogee cupola, 
Vick shafted chimneys on the external 
He original entrance by a low porch 
jest front is approached through a 
little lodge on the high boundary 
encloses the gardens. A spacious 
fden next the principal rooms on the 
jb has an octagonal dovecot in diapered 
corbelled out below the eaves with 
belling resembling the Tudor work 
Mamney and other buildings in East 
he name White Hall arises from 
}at the builder, de g (with singular 
hat: the origin of his stone should 
"> apparent, coated the building with 
That is the reason current locally, 
considered fortunate that the 
|, custom has been discontinued ; 
fitted and decayed surface of the red 
| walling suggests another motive. 
jand tugged texture are most eflective, 
| Cause disquiet for the future. A 
ius house will also be found on one 
A 
Shrewsbury buildings better known 
jlatket House ( ) on its pillared 
stumpy columns (measured drawings 
j; Jn the Architectural Asso: 
| Book,” Vol. XT.) and the S 
jhow used as the Library and Museum, 
iuning members of the party dispersed 
day afternoon, in agreement that, 
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notwithstanding cold and showery weather, one 
more success hi : 
of excursion 
and Hennir 


arranged by Mes 
the Honorary 
so be recorded to Mr, 
3.A., of Shrewsbury, who rendered most 
tance during the first three days of the 
excursion, i 


. Talbot Brown 
Se i 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
TOWN PLANNING AT 
HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB.—II. 


Tue Town Planning Act and other legal 
aspects of the subject were dealt with in a 
series of three lectures by Mr. E. A. Abbott, 
the Clerk to the Urban District Council of 
Ruislip and Northwocd. 

His interpretation of the Act and its 
application was of a special inter from 
the exceptional practical experience in its 
working that he has gained in the prepara- 
tion and negotiation of one of the first 
schemes under the Act. We can only touch 
a few of the points of special emphasis, 
difficulty, or criticism raised by Mr, Abbott. 
To start with, the Act has no definition of 
a town-planning scheme—a fact which a 
former lecturer said he had discovered to his 
cost. Nor does it define the term owner, but 
Mr. Abbott says probably the definition in 


the Land Clauses Act can be taken that an 


g As to the 
to be included, Mr. Abbott 
s her than too little; 
experience, he says, shows they might at 
Ruislip very wisely have included more. 
Also it is well to make good use of sect. 54 
(3), referring to land already built on, and 
include old houses standing in a lot of land, 
old cottages; in fact, all likely to be pulled 
down and rebuilt within a measurable 
period, 

The first notice Mr. Abbott considers the 
most important of all, and that it is desir- 
able to serve the map with it; also that it 
is of most vital importance to prepare, what- 
ever the trouble, an accurate plan and 
schedule, includi every holding with its 
owner and occupic To avoid unnecessary 
objections and delays more need not be said 
about the scheme at first conference than is 
absolutely necessary. The principle of the 
Act is co-operation and agreement, but the 
principle of compulsion: is also in the bac 
ground. Mr. Abbott thas, found that, with 
few exceptions, satisfactory arrangemenits can 
be come to with landowners, even where. at 
first hostile, and even on such a point as 
limiting the number of houses on the acre 
to eight. There is likely to be some opposi- 
tion with traffic roads, and especially where 
landowners are hostile, it is well to show as 
few roads as possible beyond what are clea: 
necessary, and for the rest rely upon care 
fully-drawn provisions in the scheme. The 
question arises as to how far a town _plan 
can be modified without going to the Local 
Government Board, and Mr. Abbott suggests 
giving the responsible authority limited 
powers to modify by agreement with land- 
owner and developer. All open spaces and 
all land required for sewerage works, destruc- 
tor, etc., should be appropriated at outset. 
Land purchasable by -the local authority 
will probably have to be paid for on approval 
of the scheme. 

Necessary definitions should be in the 
scheme itself and not by reference. 

Coming to the question of the number of 
houses to the acre gross, Mr. Abbott conside 
a strong stand should be made for a max 
mum of twelve. If a man gives up part of 
his land for open space, he might be allowed 
to put a greater number on the rest, say up to 
twenty per acre. A man owning 10 acres, 
for instance, is entitled to erect 120 houses ; 
but if he undertake to keep 6 acres open he 
might build eighty on the other 4 acres, and 
if he chose to do so at a future time, forty 
more on the 6 ac t open. The principle 
of the “land uni provides against these 
conditions being disturbed by severance or 
otherwise. Mr. Abbott discussed the several 
proposals for the land unit at Ruislip and 
Birmingham and elsewhere. At Ruislip it 
is proposed that not more than one quarter 
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of the area of plot shall be covered by build- 
ings in the case of dwellings, or more than 
half in the case of shops, and, with more than 
eight to the acre, buildings shal] not be more 
than two stories high, and another in roof. 
Private open spaces, if so secured, are as 
good as those actually given up, and there is 
no public expense of upkeep. 

The question of provisions is still sub 
judice, and the Local Government Board 
have not yet laid their general provisions 
before Parliament. 

Mr. Abbott thinks local councils might 
be allowed. to interfere with regard to ex- 
ternal elevations, etc., with an appeal to a 
referee appointed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. We doubt whether such 
a proposal would appeal to architects or their 
clients. 

It will augur well for the success of the 
Town Planning Act and of the movement if 
the legal officers of local authorities generally 
will tackle the subject with the enthusiastic 
thoroughness and goodwill of Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.1., A.R.1.B.A., 

.E., gave two rés on “ The 
Survey and Engineeri unctions and 
Problems of the ‘Town-Planner from, the 
Municipal. Surveyor’s Standpoint.” 

He dealt in some detail with the survey 
and setting out of contours, gradients 
property boundaries, with the planning and 
construction of the sewerage system, explain- 
ing the advantages of the dual. 5 
methods of alignment, laying and_ testing, 
with outfalls and sev disposal. works, and 
also with house’ drains. He went into the 
questions of water supply, wells, and streams 
head of water for fire prevention, reservo 
street watering and maintenance. He de 
thoroughly with roads, from preliminz 
levels and selection of route to lighting and 
the requirements of local authorities previous 
to the adoption of a new road, describing 
materials and methc of road-making and 
paying, footpaths, tree-planting, the laying- 
out of roadside spaces, public squares, etc., 
and the allocation of sites for various muni- 
cipal and public us He also dealt with 
street traffic, tramwa 


ys, and motor traction, 
and. with modification of by-laws. 

Mr. Davidge remarked that a thorough pre- 
liminary study of the ground is essential; 
and the scheme must be evolved with con- 
tinual regard to all the above essential details. 

He very aptly illustrated and emphasised 
his points by reference to the premiated com- 
petition plan for the Federal Capital of 
Australia. By means of a most interesting 
model of the central part of the site, with 
the principal roads of the design sketched 
on, he showed. how a geometrical design that 
looks very nice on paper, and which may 
have many points of real merit, may yet 
involve the developer in many difficulties 
and much cost-on so undulating a site 

Mr. Davidge insists—and we are quite with 
him—on the -necessity of engineering and 
architectural. problems being considered 
together from the very outset. If the scheme 
must, as he says, be evolved with continual 
regard to its practical accessories, these also, 
we would add, must be settled with continual 
regard to wsthetic fitness, or, as the Act puts 
it, amenity. There is no line between 
the engineering and architectural problems. 
Both have in view the same fitness for use 
and purpose; and the esthetic fitness, the 
beauty which the architect aims at, the 
architectural composition of building with 
building, and of buildings with the natural 
amenities of the site, should be but the fine 
flower and expression of practical conditions 
well met, and purposes well served, and not 
a mere decoration superimposed upon a 

me worked out in a purely utilitarian 
A more or less conscious recognition 


seems clear. He has, in the general interest, 
to see to the provision of main lines of traffic 
whether of road, rail, or waterway, and of 
drainage, and to the exigencies of 
supply, and many other p cal necessities, 
but not, save in special’cases, to town plan 
in detail. 

The problem of public criticism or control 
of architectural amenity has yet to be solved. 
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We now turn to another aspect of the 
subject, viz., ‘Town Pla: oning in Foreign 
Countries and Past Times. 

This was taken by Professor §. D. Adshead, 
F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Civic Design 
in the University of Liverpool, in a series 
of four interesting lecture ,  plentifully 
and beautifully illustrated by lantern 
pictures. i 

Professor Adshead said there were two 
ways of looking at the town plan historically— 
(1) As a preconceived plan of ways and 
buildings; (2) as the outcome and expression 
of social substructure and growth. “There 
was little of the first in ancient cities. Cities 
grew from isolated dwellings or from the 
parcelling out of land to colonists. The 
well-known gridiron or chequerboard arrange- 
ment was not a town plan at all, but merely 
the dividing up of a site into square lots for 
valuation purposes. This has gone on in all 
ages from the Greek colony of Selinus, 
600 3.c., to Alberta in Canada, about four 
years ago. It could not, ot course persist 
with the developed and complex requirements 
of later times, and, though still quite evident 
mm some ancient cities, it has more or less 
completely disappeared in others. In the 
American cities of rapid growth we see the 
difficult process of change now going on, 

_ Professor Adshead id the question of 
formal or picturesque is entirely a matter of 
character, Both are necessary in their 
several ways, the first as expression. of well- 


arranged system, essential to grandeur 
and ceremonial, the latter as an easy, 
natural human way of dealing with 


environment. 
The parent cities of ancient Greece, as dis- 


tinct from their individual buildings, were 
picturesque in arrangement, with narrow, 
irregular streets—the widest in old Athens 


was 15 ft.—but balance of parts was care- 
fully studied and thoroughly understood. 
Note, for instance, the ar angement of build- 
ings on the Athenian Acropolis. The colonial 
cities were laid out on more orderly and 
stately lines, and often ontdid Athens in 
scale and grandeur, but not in refinement, 
being more commercial and luxurious. 
Professor Adshead, while showing a number 
of interesting slides of remains and restora- 
tions of Greek cities, of temples, theatres, 
mnasia, etc., dwelt upon their constant 
everyday relation to and influence in the 
life of the citizens, The gymnasium, fore- 
runner of the great Roman Thermz, was a 
great congregating place, where people went 
to hear the orators and poets and thearguments 
of the philosophers, as well as to indulge 
their ardent passion for athletics and games 
and for the bath. The virile open public 
life, where all were in competition and 
subject _to public and even personal criti- 
cism, eliminated incompetence; and this was 
reflected in their architecture and its sculp- 
ture, making it the highest achievement of the 


intellectual artist the world has known. 
Turning to Rome, we may not follow 
Professor Adshead in his n sterly little 


sketch of why and how she became the metro- 
polis of the world, and of her social struc- 
ture and condition. Starting with the 
Empire, when untold wealth was piling up 
in her treasuries from conquered nations, we 
must confine ourselves to a few notes on the 
Professor’s remarks upon her phenomenal 
development as a city of architectural splen- 
dour, even in her business buildi 
scale more huge and grandiose than iS easy 
for us now to conceive. This does not, of 
course, apply to her extent, as her population 
was only about a million, and closely packed 
at that. Professor Adshead confined his re- 
marks to the Empire period, though, he said, 
Rome is architecturally interesting in at least 
four other phases. 

The main ways followed the valleys between 
the seven hills. The oldest and greatest 
centre was the Forum Romanum, with the 
Capitoline on the one hand, with its great 
Temple, the stronghold of the spiritual power, 
and the Palatine on the other, with its palaces 
of the Emperors, the temporal powers. At 
the Rostrum in the Forum public votes were 
recorded, laws promulgated, announcements 
made, great lawsuits arguéd. In the Forum 
also were shops, banks, and exchanges, 
Earlier it had been the market place, and the 
scene of gladiatorial fights, but these had 
been relegated to other fora, and the 
Colosseum or Circus Maximus Professor 


is, on a 
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Adshead spoke of the huge Therme of Ca 
calla and many others, in which as many a 
5,000 people bathed free at one time, also of 
the insulz, or island blocks of the ramshackle, 
crowded dwellings of the people, which, as 
to-day, were the source of rich profits to 
speculators. The streets were usually 17 ft. 
wide; the widest was 22 ft. But, while the 
framework of Rome was irregular, the 
Romans were intensely formal in all their 
building schemes, adapting natural contours 
and carving hills to their devices. 

Alluding to the country villas of Pliny 

and others, Professor Adshead pointed to 
the similarity in many ways of the life of 
Rome of the Empire to modern life. Her 
art was mainly the work of Greek artists, and 
thus did ‘“‘captive Greece lead captive her 
captor Rome.’ 
After the Dark Ages following the fall of 
Rome the cities of Europe were under the 
dominance of grand seigneurs or magnates of 
the Church, sometimes both; and Professor 
Adshead traced in the rise of the citizen and 
trade and the decline of the magnates the 
development of two notable groups of cities— 
(1) The great Republican cities of Italy, 
and (2) the cities of the Hanseatic League 
along the Rhine Valley to the Baltic, and 
in the low countries and England. The 
security of Rome was gone, and fortification 
was the necessary and dominant factor of 
lay-out in mediwval towns. ‘Trade and fight- 
ing were the two great industries, not only 
against foreign foes, or citizen against 
magnate, but also citizen with citizen for lack 
of better; and towns were often as thick 
with refuge towers as the modern industrial 
town with factory chimne Street lines 
were often strategic, and, again, they often 
followed the winding course of the rural ways 
from the gates, as new lines of fortification 
encircled the old. In the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries fanciful, conventional town plans 
began to be drawn, based upon the increasing 
intricacies of fortification. 

With the Renaissance formal symmetrical 
arrangements begin, often of great splendour, 
like the Piazza del Popolo or Bernini’s piazza 
in front of St. Peter’s. 

Profecsor Adshead devoted some time to 
the gradual formalising of medieval Paris, 
from the creation of its great palaces and 
places by Louis XIV. and other monarchs, 
the work of the Commission of Artists 
appointed in 1794, and of Napoleon, to the 
demolitions and reshaping of its streets by 
Baron Haussmann, 

He also touched on the reconstructive 
works of German Princes, as at Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe, Wiesbaden, etc., and on the oft- 
copied beautiful town planning of Nancy, 
and finally mentioned Covent Garden, by 
Inigo Jones, as the first piece of town 
planning in England. 

In America, Professor Adshead says, town 
planning is now consciously turning from 
grandiose schemes of city embellishment to 
improvement of the conditions in which the 
s of its city dwellers live. Taking New 
18 typical, he said those conditions were 
frightful congestion and terrible muni ipal 
arrangements. He described the great resi- 
dential blocks ten stories in height, in which 
out of 100,000 tenements some 10,000 draw 
light and air from narrow enclosed areas only. 
On the other hand, he did not see the terrible 
Now, how- 


over the 
and increase the park lands 


areas 
grounds for the people. 

In another picture of New York Professor 
Adshead depicted its unique site, its wonder- 
ful atmosphere, where the use of soft coal 


and, pla: 


is absolutely forbidden, its immense wealth, 
the huge scale of its lay-out, and the gran- 
deur, magnificence, and costliness of its 
buildings, in which it approaches ancient 
Rome more nearly than any other modern 
city. No city is more regular in plan, and 
yet no medizyal city is more irregular in 
effect. Its skyline is ragged, and there is no 
grouping. 

The Professor referred to other big cities 
and their schemes, ‘notably Washington, 
Chicago with its great scheme on paper, and 
Boston with its more practicable scheme; also 
to the great idea of the Park-way, already 
tackled by dozens of towns: and finally to 
the manifold suggestive charm of old 
American colonial towns. 


[AuGuST 23, 


A most interesting lecture \ 
Herr Langen, Assistant Secreti 
Town Planning Exhibition, on 
gress of Town Planning in Ger| 
described it as having survived 
diseases, each of which was aii 
sively a first prize in its time. 
with (i.) the conventional, J 
juvenile’ disea passing into (| 
gonal disease, which degenerate 
the dismantling disease, when thf 
ing of Paris and Uologne was im‘ 
where; (iv.). next the block or§ 
disease congenital in surveyors. ‘J 
line bacillv common to all } 
this developing curving symptor} 
worm disease set in, with rf 
wriggly-curved streets everywh} 
tive of sensations on a rough gq 
squeakings of unoiled tram curyj 
more severe reaction comes (vi.) § 
disease, with its obsession of | 
patterns of ladies’ needlework. 
length common sense begins fo sii 
be no beautiful and fitting gar/f 
measurements are taken from the} 
new feature is scientific investich 
conditions and phases of the town? 
to collect and compare data on 
to arrive at a uniform way off 
tion, and a technical phraseolc 
ish permanent museums of ff 
This idea is to be forwarded at 
International Building Exhibitio® 
to which Germans hope to draw a & 
from England. 

Langen illustrated his [i 


se, 


author of the design placed third 
its problems. He showed the fry 
traffic roads, and its filling in, jj 
curved, formal or informal, & 
generous, in accordance with coil 
needs of each part. There is no } 
at_development on_one method of 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, in his] 
but one, took up this matter Git 
framework of roads and its filli® 
Roman camp, he said. was § 
of the gridiron plan, with its 
streets crossing at right angles. 
type is seen again in the XIjé 
planned towns of the Gar 
the late XVIth and early } 
ideal town plans began to be mad) 
Scamozzi, and others with all 1}? 
directions, even the river being ih 
parallel, but exhibiting great depi 
the gridiron plan. Others sho/@ 
arrangement, but with diagonals 7 
the influence of fortifications anB 
sity of rapid movement from po:p 
Following this comes the spider’ ib, 
with main and secondary radif 
from centre, and with many conn, 
square with the former. 4 " 
Penn’s plan for Philadelphia \jM 
on gridiron system, but with vk 
centre and parks. Washingtor|l® 
really planned modern town, is [i 
of superimposing a ¢ ron plan § f 
work of diagonals; Chicago, of @ 
ing a diagonal frame on a gre 
monotonously grown without fori 
hence giving rise to all sorts (i 
junctions and_ cutting-up of bie 
right method is to begin with jy 
subsidiary centres and other ji 
emphasis, and then lay down the |# 
work and fill in details in rela(/@ 
part. 
In his last lecture, speaki/At 
individuality of towns, Mr. Unw/p# 
Rothenburg as a town of natupl 
ituated on a plateau above the Ree 
its completely walled outline is#? 
by exigencies of fortification. 8 
hardly a definitely square anglept 
line about it, yet it has a clearpilt 
sense of proportion between partes 
walls of cream-tinted stone or |¥# 
roofs of deep, rich tiles, and wis 
shutters of bright green produce | ri 
ariety harmonised in a generj™ 
unity. 
With this Mr. 


win contraste/= ls 


a formally-planned town on fairl) % 
with streets, in the original pla 


£. I 
away from the ducal palace at! ie 


ia 


Tt is full of pleasing architecturd 
pictures, in which perhaps the 
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 redominates ; and again the combina- 
i cream-plastered walls, grey-slated 
jand brightly-coloured woodwork pro- 
gu clear individuality of effect, com- 
variety in harmony, but this time 
Wl by a system and style completely 
jit from the first instance. 

Inwin contrasted the successive town- 
gz schemes for Cologne—the first with 
sight lines and star-shaped places, and 
not too pleasing; Camillo Sitte’s 
pir system, with closed places and fine 
fpictures, but absence of frame. This 
sifect is still more marked in the 
jjin plan and others. Contrast with 
qjunich, where irregularity of detail is 
yd with strong sense of frame. 

(an architecture, recovered from its 
rut” disease, is developing a style 
ibn their old Renaissance of great 
nity and dignity, which is forcing the 
4.0 more regular lines. 

Jnwin showed a number of views of 
| cities—Lucca, Rheim Nantes, 
srgen, etc., illustrating various treat- 
pind charming combinations in_ street 
wee; and of Turin, showing the beauti- 
Japing of buildings in the town, and 
Forest, mountain, and river beyond. 
pug, too, to the view of Ephesus 
‘|, and the splendid treatment of lay- 
juking the most of the hilly site and 
‘| beauty of scenery, Mr, Unwin said 

Wis in combinations like these, ful- 
Jlso all practical requirements and 
is, that the ideal of the town-planner’s 


fen. 
veral walks round the suburb Mr. 
demonstrated many of the points 


of in his lectures. Visits were also 
jj Hampton Court, Westminster, Letch- 
ithe: London County Council housing 
Hat Tottenham, the London squares, 
(penwich. 
iwart G. Culpin, Secretary of the 
|| Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
ijivered a lecture, entitled ‘‘ Examples 
en City Estates,’ on the first morn- 
une course. Unable through accidental 
ances to place it in its proper order, 
iit a position of even greater vantage, 
\; may have the last word. We do so 
Mr. Culpin lays special emphasis on 
pt of the subject which was at least 
} upon by practically every other 
i-namely, the sociological aspect, 
js of utmost importance, especially to 
iyactically concerned as architect, sur- 
jjand engineer. However beautiful 
ay be made with public buildings, 
rests, and open spaces, if town 
% does not provide for a better home 
worker and opportunities for a fuller 
himself and his family it fails in its 
ect. 

Ipin sketched the growth of model 
ities from earliest times, showing 
Japhs of schemes projected by Robert 


James Buckingham, Moffett, and 
jn the early XIXth century. Some 
teresting particulars of these were 


jl by a complete series of lantern view. 
| experiments so far made in this 
428 a result of the Garden Cities and 
jlanning Association. 

pntally Mr. Culpin spoke of the hous 
he workers at the new naval base at 
| He thought it deplorable that a 
ent_of the Government which had 
jhe Town Planning Act should neglect 
jat opportunity to create a new model 
|Rosyth. 

ould contrast with this the great dock 
King at Frankfort-on-Maine, with its 
suburb and parklands for the workers 
| And we would remind the shy folk 
jed at the beginning of our article 
pek that our German friends are 
jtimentalicts ; they are wide awake 
jb it all costs, and what it is 
jO pay. 

tee; it is deplorable, and some other 
Ke it. It is to the credit of the 
town-planning movement that it had 
plion in the movement to provide 
Houses and conditions of life for the 
But if the Government that passed 
) neglects an opportunity to set the 
|.lt greatly to be wondered at if local 
les. often with the dead weight of 
Interests to hold them back, do not 

né running with more ardour? 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Messrs. William Sprowson & Son, of Con- 
stantinople, have been appointed architects 
for the first three principal exchanges of the 
Constantinople Telephone System, the ex- 
changes being situated in Stamboul, Péra, and 
Kadikeuy. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


For some time the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute have been urged to arrange 
an examination for smoke inspectors, and they 
have now decided to establish an examination 
in this subject. The syllabus includes those 
subjects with which it ry that smoke 
in n order satis- 
factorily to carry out their duties, and a prac- 
tical as. well theoretical knowledge of the 
administrative duties is required. 


A Memorial to Miss Cons. 


A friend of the late Miss Emma Cons has 
willed the house, Chippens Bank, Hever, 
Kent, and 26 acres of freehold land, to the 
nation in memory of Miss Cons. The house 
is now in the hands of the National Trust, 
and it is understood that the owner has 
endowed it. Chippens Bank is about 200 
years old 


Maiden Castle. 


At Dorchester recently Messrs. Whatley, 
Wing, & Bamford offered auction, on 
behalf of Lord Alington, his Dorset estates 
of Woodsford Manor, Forston Gra: and 
Martinstown, aggregating 3,680 ac: 
chief interest of the auction, says the 7 
was in the offering of Maiden Castle, 
largest and finest earthwork of its kind in 
the country. It is attributed to the Bronze 
or late Neolithic Age, and comprises about 
107 acres of pasture, let to a farmer at 530. 
a year. Mr. Alfred Pope, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, inquired what restric- 
tions would be imposed on the user of the 
property. The auctioneers produced the 
document wherein, over four years ago, Lord 
Alington, under the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
tection Acts, 1882 and 1900, appointed the 
Commissioners of Works as guardians of the 
Castle for the purposes of the Acts, and the 
Commissioners accepted the guardianship. 
The Commissioners, the auctioneers said, 
undertook to keep up the fences. Mr. Pope 
pointed out that the fences were not kept 
up, the Commissioners’ notice-board was lying 
on its face, and nothing appeared to have 
been done for the preservation of the place. 
The property was started at 1.000/. and rose 
to 1,425/., at which it was withdrawn. 


The Preservation of Linlithgow Palace. 


For the past two months work has been 
in progress at Linlithgow Palace, under the 
direction of H.M. Board of Works in Scotland, 
and much work has been done in buttressing 
and protecting the ancient building. The 
work being carried out has been directed to 
the part known as the King’s Kitchen and 
parts connected therewith, also the doorway 
or porch leading to the quadrangle, and at 
other parts the pointing of walls and renewal 
of decayed portions of the building has received 
attention. The operations have been in 
charge of the Government Department itself, 
which has employed local labour. 


——___.-4-«_—_— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Monumental Mason. 

Str,—Your article on “The Monumertal 
Mason ” was timely, and pleasant reading, too. 
However simple a vestone may be, it may, 
and should be, worthy of real artistic expres- 
sion; it may at least have good lines and good 
proportions; if good ornament is debarred by 
cost, the art of “‘what to leave out’? may at 
least be indulged in. No sculpture is preferable 
to bad sculpture ; sham and me: ious orna- 
ment is both costly and offer The true 
monument should be a memorial of the dead, 
and not as an advertisement of the name of the 


maker. I have always made a strong point in 
resisting this, not only because of its un- 
seemliness and vulgarity, but because of its 
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dishonesty ; an advertisement ‘‘on the cheap,’ 
and certainly in the wrong place ; often used on 
what should cause shame rather than “acknow- 
-edgment, E. Swinren Harris, F.R.1.B.A. 


The Single Tax. 
S ly, I do not think the “ Single 
Ta: y at all likely to make much 
headway, but I am convinced that there is much 
to be said in favour of taxing land values. The 
present system would be considered farcical were 
it not staled by custom. It can be 
matched in every town in the country and in 
thousands of instances, but I am speaking from 
my own knowledge. A certain business out- 
grew its original premises, and larger ones had 
to be sought. A suitable site was available. 
Although within the borough boundaries, it was 


rated as agricultural land and paid, as such, a 
merely nominal sum towards the upkeep of the 


town. It was purchased at a figure running 
into hundreds of pounds per acre and new works 
erected. As a penalty for adding to the wealth 
of the locality and providing remunerative 
labour for some of its inhabitants, the local 
authorities promptly clapped on a rate to the 
full value. A year or two after, the business 
having inc d, the same landowner was 
approached with a view to purchasing more 
land. His price was now 50 per cent. higher 
than at fi but the land was purchased and 
the local authorities behaved as before. Not- 
withstanding these handicaps, more land was, 
shortly after, deemed to be a necessity, and the 
price was again raised ; its value, in the opinion 
of its owner, having just doubled in five years, 
and this without his having spent a penny upon 
it; the local authorities meanwhile being con- 
tent to rateit as of the'value of agricultural land. 
Now . . . by the laws and customs of this 
country, the landowner was enabled to take toll 
of the necessities of industry and place a per- 
manent burden upon a promising business that, 
when hard times came, was found to be a severe 
handicap. Is not one compelled to 
advocate some alteration in the law that makes 
such thins sible? Land is not a mere 
commodity. It is as indispensable to all 
industry as the daylight or the atmosphere, 
and should never have been allowed to become 
private property. 

The scheme for taxing land values seems to 
open out a way of remedying, to some extent, 
this unjust state of things and, far from inflicting 
injury on the building trade, I look for 
enormous improvement soon as it is made 
effectual. Most certainly, if a tax of only a 
few pence in the pound were placed upon the 
enormous site values in the wealthier parts of 
London and other large towns, v many of 
the obsolete buildin, that now encumber 
these sites and disfigure localities would at once 
be demolished, and worthier ones erected to 
take their places, to the great benefit of the 
building trade. I do not think that the ruthless 
expropriation of the r 1 tradesman, doctor, 
widow lady, and fathe family, so feared by 
Mr. Cloriston, is at all likely to take place. 
What has to be paid by them in a tax on land 
values will be more than recouped by the 
saving in rates; besides, those who advocate 
this new departure are, after all, English, As 
to faith in the stability of our institutions, 
surely this is likely to be increased rather than 
be shattered, if the said institutions are based 
upon justice as well as common sense and 
common honesty. Wo. F. Watts. 

Maidstone. 


The College Gateway, Worcester. 

Sir,—In your issue of August 16 is a state 
ment to the effect that “ conjointly with Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, Mr. R. F. Wells designed 
and executed in terra-cotta ” a series of figures 
that has just been set up on the College Gateway 
at Worcester. 

Will you please allow me to state that I am 
not in any way responsible for the new fi 
and that my name ought not to be as ated 
with that of Mr. Wells as having acted “ con- 
jointly with him in their design or execution ” 
in any way ? 

I did give Mr. Wells some amateurish help, 
at the earnest request of Canon Wilson, in con- 
verting his clay models of friars into their 
more proper guise as Benedictine monks, and 
I pointed out to him certain inaccuracies of 
episcopal vestments which are still conspicuous 
in the finished terra-cotta figures, but thas 
is the whole of my “ conjointing.” 

W. H. Sz. 


Joun Hops. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sketches with the Architectural Association. 


excursion of the Architectural 
ociation was made this year to 
Shropshire, the headquarters being 
Shrewsbury, and the whole of our 
inset plates this week are devoted to illustra- 
tions, made from sketches by Mr. Sutton Wood, 
of buildings visited, and an account of these 
and other buildings will be found on p. 224. 


a 
MEETING. 


Sarurpar, Aveusr 31. 
The Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Northampton 
centre, Arrangements have been made for a visit of 
members 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 2A: 


Huddersfield Town Planning Competition. 


The Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects asks us to state, for the 
information of Members and Licentiates, that 


the Competitions Committee are in communi- 

cation with the promoters of this competition 

with a view to the amendment of the conditions. 
Constables’ Houses, Ayr. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are informed 
that this competition has been vetoed by 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects on account 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions. 


eg ee 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Burlington Magazine Mr. Lionel Cusp 
rites of the sculptures of the Parthenon. The 
n marbles were purchased for the nation in 
1816 at a cost of 35,0001. It is curious that 
the artists gave conflicting evidence to the 
Committee appointed to decide as to the pur- 


chase of the collection, for whilst Benjamin 
West, who was then President of the Royal 
Academy, w: enthusiastic and set their 
unique beauty above pecuniary ssment, 


Richard Payne Knight, a leader in the amateur 
art coterie of the day, condemned them as less 
in rank than the Laocoon and Apollo. A 
century has vindicated Benjamin West’s taste. 
The occasion of Mr. Cusp’s article is the publica- 
tion of “The Sculptures of the Parthenon” 
by A. H. Smith. 

We mention this article chiefly because of the 
mere presence of these sculptures in England 
to-day. Why are they here instead of in 
Greece ? For ourselves we are grateful to Lord 
Elgin, but his memory is equally execrated in 
Athens. Has anyone written on the morality of 
removing sculpture from existing monuments ? 

An article, translated from the German of 
Willy F. Storck, on ‘“‘ Aspects of Death in 


English Art-Poetry” also appears in the 
Burlington. Jf a certain youthfulness and 
joyousness may be observed in medieval life 


“Death appears and pronounces admonitions 
to cherish the soul’s health.” The article 
illustrated by several illustrations of gruesome 
aspect, and should be interesting to the mind 
of the antiquary and historian, Most of the 
paintings were intended to produce a didactic 
effect on the faithful, and thus had other than 
artistic ideals. But these “ aspects of Death’ 
also found expression in stone on our cathedrals 
—often forceful and terrible as didactic work 
must be. The study of these “aspects” is 
useful to temper the too sweetness of Tennyson’s 
or Morris’s medizvalism. 

In the same magazine Sir Claude Phillips 


makes out a strong case for the attribution of 
the “Temperance,” of the Diploma gallery at 


the Royal Academy, to Palma. The picture is 
labelled “‘ Giorgione,”’ but critics fathered it here 
and there, happens so often nowadays. 
Whether this attribution is final remains to be 
seen. The picture is a fine one, simple in 
composition, with all the characteristics of the 
Venetians and particularly those of Palma, as 
Sir Claude Phillips points out. 

Articles on the Italian Sculpture at 
Burlington Fine Arts Club by Mr. 
and in continuation of the seri 
Furniture, by Mr. 
also contributed. 

A reproduction of a fine painting by Jan 
Vermeer. of Delft, showing a view of that city 


the 
A. M. Daniel, 
on Early 
Aymer Vallance, F.S.A., are 
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forms the frontispiece to the Connoisseur. Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann contributes an article on 
“Pictures of Picture Galleries,” one of the 
illustrations of which shows the interior of the 
British Institution, Pall Mall, by J. Scarlett 
Davis, a painter who lived in the first half of 
the XIXth century. The other illustrations are 
the pictures which can be seen in little in the 
view. 

“ Liverpool Potteries and Their Productions,” 


by Mr. H. G. C. Day, and the third article on 
the London Museum, by Miss Ethel M. M. 


McKenna, also in the Connoisseur, are well 
worth perusal. Dr. G. C. Williamson’s note on 
Jean and Pierre Condé points out that the 
engravers were brothers, not father and son, as 
is commonly supposed. These articles are all 
well illustrated. There is also a good colour 
reproduction of a picture by the Rev. M. W. 
Peters of ‘“‘ Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford Reading 
Falstafi’s Love Letters 

The Antiquary notes several exhib: 
Egyptian antiquities. Among the 
mentioned a monolith alabaster sphinx, . 
long and 14 ft. high, which was excavated at 
Memphis. It weighs about 80 tons, and was by 
“its very size precluded from being removed 
from Egypt.” Moral sensibilities do not seem 
to have troubled the archeologist who found it. 
However, it is to remain in Egypt and will be 
placed in its true position, where it will become 
one of the sights of the country, being second 
in size to the at Sphinx itself. The same 
magazine contains the beginning of an article 
on the ornament called ‘ Honeysuckle 
beauty and value of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. ‘The writer at the outset quotes 
from Fergusson, who s ‘It is perhaps the 
most beautiful and Geert of ornaments 
derived from vegetable-forms, which the Greeks 
borrowed from the / but made so 
peculiarly their own.” We ember ourselves 
the surprise caused by the first look at this 
ornament, an example from the Erechtheum, 
with a mind biassed by a long study of Gothic 
ornament. Its delicacy of design, its freshness, 
the wonderful cutting, the beauty of the material 
itself combined to open up a new vista in art. 
The writer shows how the Greeks used thi 
ornament, as Stela, as Ante: or as F 
The concluding part will trace its early history 
before it was introduced into Greece. 

An article by Mr. Arthur E. P. B. Weigall in 
the Nineteenth Century may be noticed familiarly 
in these pages. It is called ‘The Morality of 
Excavation,” and is an answer to the often- 
repeated question, “‘ Why is it that the excava- 
tion of ancient tombs is permitted ?’’ So there 
are people to whom it is an offence that Egyptian 
tombs should be excavated just as t are 
those to whom vivisection appears a crime. 
Yet to defend either practice on moral grounds 
is difficult, for the first, after all, amounts to 
desecration, and the second seems to inflict 
pain, which in itself cannot be defended, on 
dumb animals. Is it right to do evil that good 
may come of it ? Mr. Weigall himself admits 
that his arguments may be considered “to be 
those of a casuist, as no doubt they will be by a 
certain class of readers.” But to produce his 
arguments :—‘‘ The careful opening of an 
ancient Egyptian sepulchre saves for science 
information and antiquities which otherwise 
would inevitably be scattered to the four winds 
of heaven by native plunderers. In spite of the 
strenuous efforts of the Department of Anti- 
quities, a considerable amount of robbery takes 
place. Tombs are rifled, coffins are 
broken open, mummies torn to pieces in the 
search for gold. . . . It will be easy for the 
reader to picture in his mind the disorder of a 
plundered tomb. There lies the overturned 
sarcophagus, there sprawls the dead body with 
the head rent from the shoulders, there are the 
shattered remains of priceless vases. . . . It 
is as though the place had been visited at full 
moon by demented monkeys.” He compares 
this procedure with that of the trained Egypto- 
logist who records in every dimension, with 
notes, photographs, and drawings, every tomb 
he opens, who handles everything he touches 
with knowledge, and who in his dealings with 
the dead observes “a rough decency.” 

“Which, then, the better course: to leave 
the tombs to be rifled by ignorant thieves, or 
to clear them of their contents in an orderly 
manner ?’’ Whether, we should like to add, 
would one have one’s house burgled by some 
scientific “ Raffles * or by a mere tramp? We 
should have thought it infinitely less expensive 
to guard the tombs adequately than to excavate 
them, had it been thought advisable to do so. 
That is the first argument. The second 
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proceeds that if no illegal robbery ¥ 
feared, can it be justified—thus to tar 
oblivion? The writer shows how prac) 
great part of our knowledge of the 

ancient Egypt has been gained from | 
which ar thered together, but a li 
from the living, in cities given oyer ¢ 
the dead—cities whose austere sterill| 
such woeful contrast to the fertility c 

Valley. For no blade of grass or 

breaks the aridity of the limestone 1) 
pt, where the dead of countless ¢ 
m the sepulchres all articles of 


economy have been taken, “ bed} 
tables, bo: vases, utensils} 
clothin forth”; )) 


such objects that we see in museums 

source. So that without excavation | 
be so much poorer in our knowle\ 
antique race. So much for argument) 
not seem to bear very cl inspec 

writer, however, gives the real gist of |; 
when he s The study of Egyph 
political necessity, and for this reason 


tombs must be opened and theiil 
recorded.” He quotes from a letted 
Cromer ““ Incidents in ancient hj 


quently brought to my mind the 
which I had to deal during my tenu 
in Egypt.’ That is perhaps suffic! 
the rest the article gives an extremely | 
account of the procedure of thf 
archeologist. 
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Tue CATHEDRALS AND CuuRcHES|] 


AND SouTHERN Itaty. By T. Francia 
(London: T. Werner Laurie. 16s/)- 
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FIFTY YEARS AG( 
From the Builder of August 23)i 


An Underground Railway for |. 
WHEN the Prince Napoleon was [0 
lately he went over the undergrd 
and on his return to Paris he rife 
strongly in favour of it that thd 
has already, it is said, ordered a suja 
line from Montmartre to the Lov)! 
commenced forthwith, and has 
Mr. Fowler consulting engineep 
undertaking. 


* * When the above was written 0 
Metropolitan Railway was not qui/at 
be opened to public traffic; onl? 
section (from Bishop’s-road to Hig 
street) existed, and it was popular #2 
as a omewhat sensational y 
Montmartre-Louvre Line was not ¢/ 
but the Underground Railway Pi 
taken up with some enthusiasn| I 
Now the French engineers hay(i¥ 
far ; the Paris Metropolitan alone,|th 
inaugurated in 1900, has in thi 
years or so that have elapsed sinci} 
were begun, dealt with the cons} io 
survey of about 90 miles of line, ir) @ 
of which many and varied difficB 
been overcome. As instances wel? 
that, in the branch under tipe 
Railway, the tunnel works wert 
from the inflow of water from tli 
freezing the ground so as to forn) 
ice some 70 yds. long, and tha’ 1 
tunnels across the Seine, a some?! 
method of construction was used®' 
iron segments of the lining bein 
the river bed and there jointed 1jbe 
external concrete patches, the Vj 
then pumped out and the perme) # 
connexions made. This method iF * 
of the risks of working with “ sk); 
allows the tunnel to be much neareis4 
than would otherwise be possible.-/: 


———~<—- ——_ 

A NEW MODELLING STUDI 

The advantages of the architec) 
in representing a proposed new = 
addition to an existing structure 2 


eall attention to so1)sa” 


and we mi a 
s Inn Modelling Studif* ' 


at the Gray 


Gray’s Inn-road, Mr. S. Lloyd You 
the principal. The firm have a] 
Shortlands, Kent. 
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SKETCHES WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION.—By Mr. Sutton Woop. 
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The London and South-Western Bank, Gracechurch-street and Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Mr. Edward Gabriel, A.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Edmeston & Gabriel, Architect. 


/HEAD OFFICE OF THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK. 


r issue of August 9 illustrations and 
ascription appeared of the new building 
Lombard-street for the Royal Insur- 
pany. A short distance away another 
building has been completed recently, 
jwill be seen by the accompanying 
jions from photographs, the Head 
the London and South-Western Bank 
| of its purpose. Mr. Edward Gabriel, 
\., of Mes Edmeston & Gabriel, 
architect, and the bank was opened 
by the Lord Mayor in May. Unfortu- 
ms are not available; but the illus- 
with the subjoined particulars, will 
t idea of the building. 

st portion of the bank, consisting 
3, 169, and 170, Fenchurch-street, Nos. 
|d'70, Gracechurch-street, and Ingram- 
\s built in 1886. 

= Nos, 171, 172, and 173, Fenchurch- 
's added to the bank property and 
amd in 1909, the directors, having 
Nos. 66, 67, and 71, Gracechurch- 
whole of the important site at the 
| of Fenchurch-street, Gracechurch- 
‘nd Lombard-street, com ne an 
1,000 ft. super. with a total frontage 
| ft. towards Fenchurch-street and 
{tch-street and 100 ft. towards Ingram- 
‘ame available for banking purposes. 
jalses have now been remodelled and 


rebuilt on this extensive site. The work 
has been carried out in sections under con- 
siderable difficulties, as the busin of the 
bank has had to be carried on without inter- 
ruption, and a large number of tenants occu- 
pying the upper parts of the buildings have 
yemained in occupation during the progress of 
the wo: 

The front elevation is in Portland stone, with 
a polished granite base to the height of the 
ground-floor window-sills. 

The whole of the ground floor is occupied 
by the banking hall. The main entrance is 
at the corner opposite Lombard-street, with a 
subsidiary entrance in Gracechurch-street, 
which also forms the entrance to the upper 
floors of the building. There is a separate 
entrance to the foreign branch in Ingram-court. 

The basement and sub-basement contain 
strong-rooms, store-rooms, cloak-rooms, and 
lavatories, heating apparatus, and also a 
pump-room in connexion with the artesian 
well which has been sunk on the site. 

The first floor contains the general manager's 
rooms, conference - rooms, Waiting - rooms, 
accountants’ branch loans and_ inspection, 
board-room and ante-room, s depart- 
ment, and a large number of private offices. 

The second floor contain: licitors’, trustees’, 
and inspectors’ departments, and this floor 
together with the third floor contains a large 


a 


number of tenants’ offices with ample lavatory 
accommodation. 

The fourth floor contains a large dining-room, 
smoking-room, kitchen, scullery, and_ offices. 
housekeeper’s apartments, and tenants’ offices. 

The whole of the bank hall fittings and 
sereens have been specially designed by the 
architect, and have been carried out by Me 
Hibberd Bros. 

The marble lining to the walls of the banking 
hall and the Scagliola columns were carried 
out by Mi Bellman, Ivey, & Carter, Ltd. 
The walls above dado height are covered with 


carefully-selected ‘‘ Arni Alto.’ The Scagliola 
columns (of which there are over thirty) have 


the shafts divided by bronze annulets. The 
enriched Ionic capitals were also modelled 
and cast by Messrs. Bellman, Ivey, & Carter, 
Ltd., and are bronzed with pure copper by 
their special process. The whole of these 
columns were cut and fixed round steel stan- 
chions without showing joints. 

The Acme Flooring and Paving Company 
laid the banking hall, dining-rooms, and offices 
with Duffy's patent “ Immovable-Acme ” wood- 
block flooring in 14-in. oak, D quality. This 
flooring has been supplied and laid by the 
comp: in nearly fifty branches of the London 
and South-Western Bank. 

The main s' of marble, carried out 
by the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. 
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The London and South-Western Bank, E.C.: The Banking Hall. 


The treads and risers are of Sicilian marble, the 
handrail and plinth of Grand Antique, and the 
balusters of Pavonazzo. The dado is a Tinos 
green, with moulded capping and skh ting in 
Grand Antique, with overwall in Arni Alto fixed 
ashlar, The columns and pilasters are in 
Greek Cippolina. 


Two of M Waygood’s iifts are installed 
in the building, one an electric passenger 
lift to take 15 cwt. or ten persons at 300 ft. a 
minute through a travel of 65 ft. 6 in. The 
control of the lift is by a car switch and self- 
centring detachable handle in the cage, as on 
the tube. The lift is also fitted with a special 
slowing-down device and patent automatic 
cut-off current in the event of the lift exceedine 
the travel at top or bottom. There is also one 
hydraulic book lift, travel from basement to 
ground floor, and constructed for a load of 
10 ewt. This lift is worked by hydraulic 
power from the mains of the Hydraulic Power 
Company. 

Heating is obtained by means of low-pressure 
hot water with accelerated circulation. The 
apparatus has been supplied by M J. 
Jeffreys & Co., Ltd. The mechanical circu- 
lation is efiected by means of a motor-driven 
centrifugal pump. 

The work of the British Luxfer Prism Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., included patent roof glazing to the 
covered way, gunmetal frames in doors, and 
fire-resisting glazing in doors and screens. 

Mes! Ewart & Son, Ltd., executed the 
copperwork on the dome, the roof, the flats, 
and elsewhere through the building. 

The sanitary fittings were supplied by Messrs. 
J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd. 

Among the other sub-contractors were the 
following :—M Richard Moreland & Sons 
(constructional steelwork and floors); M 
Spital & Clark (counter grilles and cashier 
desks); Messrs. G. & A. Brown (ornamental 
plasterwork) ; Messi ilner & Co. and Messrs. 
Chubb & Sons (strong-room doors. afes, and 
strong-room fittings); Messrs. Fenning & Co. 


Mr, Edward Gabriel, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


(granitework) ; 
light and bells 
and Mes: 


sop & Co. (electric 
ith, Sons, 
A. Jones & Co. (ironmongery) ; 
tall & Co. (metal casements and 
rds) ; J s. Richardson & Co. 
; - John Hall & Sons 
d Williams & Co. 
(artesian well and pump); Messrs. cry: 
ther & Sons (hydrants and fire appliance: 

@ & Co. (bronze name-plate 
& Co. (ornamental bal 
Strode & Co. (lift enclosure) ; 
the Albion Iron Company and Me Thos 


Elsley Co. (stoves and mantels) ; 
Benham & Sons (cooking plant 


H. W. Cashmore & Co. (ceremonial key). 

The whole of the rebuilding has been carried 
out by Me: Howell J. Williams & Co. Mr. 
Peacock ha ed as clerk of wor 


DANGERS ATTENDING DEEP 
EXCAVATION. 


Iv our “ Notes”? of March 13 and July 10, 
1909, we commented upon the di 
failures connected with excavation works 
Birkenhead and Newport docks, and on the 
latter date suggested the desirability’ of official 
inquiry into the question generally. 

The Report has just been issued of the Home 
Office Departmental Committee appointed in 
1909 to “inquire into the dangers attending 
deep excavation in connexion with the con- 
struction of docks and similar works.” This 
Committee included Mr. H. J. Wilson, one of 
. Inspectors of Factories, Mr. . Har nn, 
D.Sc., of the North-Eastern Railway, and Mr. 
W. W. Squire, M.Inst.C.E., of the Bristol Docks 
Committee. 

Fortunately, there have not been many serious 
collapses of timber-work structures in excava- 
tions such as those made at Birkenhead and 
Newport. This fact in itself had the effect of 
handicapping the Home Office Committee in 
their inquiry. The only statistics available 


relative to fatal accidents are thd 
to the Committee by various cor) 
one dock authority. The figuil 
period of about twenty years, allie 
analysis that the deaths due to tii 
trenches or dams represent about tilt 
the total number of fatalities in or {il 
of the class in question. 

After due consideration the |i 
have not found it practicable tdi 
special recommendations for th 2s 
timbering in deep trenches. 1/8 
natural, for the forces to be resisi}iii 
dangers to be guarded against va pi 
e, and in consequence it is #8 
formulate any standard ies of Hu 

Moreover, as the work of 0 
the conditions may change and de}iil 
tant modifications in the original [30 
be that the entire scheme qip 
will have to be considerjhy 
refore, so far as general desij itl 
struction are concerned the engi @ 
contractor must remain responsibldyy 

The definite recommendations pile 
the report are of minor character} 7 
same time they are not without}ith 
and in our opinion the official esta Iié 
regulations based on the prop! 
Committee would have a disti 


Wherever practicable, the edge} ™ 
tions and gangways A 
rails or fences, and sk , 
provided to prevent mater 
to the bottom and causing injury 

A sufficiesft number of ladders } 
vided to enable the men to escaj} 
emergency, 

Ladc shall be arranged witl adel 
extending at least 3 ft. 6 in. abov| ¥ 
of the ground, and shall be lashed|! © 
rather than with ropes. 
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te artificial lighting shall be used 
jars of darkness. 

; ls regulations under the Factory and 
) Act dealing with the use of electricity, 
hling of chains, and the examination 
Hpoilers shall apply to deep excavations. 


te ambulance appliances shall be 


at person once a day, and 
ispection shall be kept whic 
athe inspection of H.M. Inspector of 


ves shall be controlled by 


f expl 
and which are 


“is given in the Report, 
sithe rules already apply 
fplasting in timbered excavations, < 
prial depos 

hall be swept down and the timber 
}ixamined. 4 , i : 
Jus point in connexion with engineering 
Whe character dealt with in the report 
Whey are not governed in any way by 
us Acts relating to accidents and 


tory and Workshops Act of 1901 
pear to apply to machinery outside 
@ erected for the purposes of dock 
on, and the Notices of Accidents Act 
i been modified so that accidents 

lin the construction of a harbour, dock, 
HM or quay need not be reported to the 
ade as originally enacted. 


DISPOSAL. 


Vhird Report of the Metropolitan 
Commission of New York relates to 
tion and disposal of sewage of the 
(Bay distri 

ir two preceding Reports, the Com- 
commended the subdivision of New 
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York into sewage districts in order to facilitate 
the design for an efficient system of main 
drainage. 

The proposal is that the sewage of each district 
shall be dealt with separately, with provision for 
combining the systems in case this should appear 
to be desirable at any future time. 

In the Report now issued the scheme for the 
Jamaica Bay section is described and illustrated 
by plans. 

Jamaica Bay, as our readers may be aware, 
is a land-locked arm of the sea on the south 
of Long Island, and its shores are occupied 
by holiday resorts such as Rockaway Beach and 
Coney Island. Its waters are devoted mainly 
to bathing, boating, and the cultivation of 
shellfish. 

It is highly probable that the character of 
Jamaica Bay will be radi altered not only 
by the tem of g sposal proposed 
by the Commission, but also by the contem- 
plated use of the bay as an additional ocean 
harbour for New York. 

So far as drainage is concerned, it is propos: 
to collect sewage by the separate system 
far as possible, with allowance for the inflow of 
ground water. In places where the sewers 
are designed on the combined system the dry- 
weather flow only will be intercepted, with storm- 
water overflows above the points of interception. 

Thus, for a considerable proportion of every 
year vast quantities of crude sewage will be 
discharged into the bay, and even the sewage 
intercepted in dry weather will not be treated 
so as to insure thorough purification. 

The sewage disposal works foreshadowed in 
the Report me: include sedimentation tanks, 
sprinkler filters, and settling basins, and the 
sludge will either be used to fill in marshland, 
or ““dumped at sea,” the latter alternative 
being obviously the only one that ought to be 


se! A 
The proposals relative to the development of 
the bay as a second harbour for New York 


"he London and South-Western Bank, E.C.: Main Staircase. First Floor. 
| Mr, Edward Gabriel, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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emanate from the Jamaica Bay Improvement 
Commission appointed by the United States 
Government and the Municipal Council of New 
York. 

Plans have been officially adopted, and 
money appropriated for the formation of a 
substantial and regular water front, deep- 
water channels for ocean steamers, harbour 
approaches at Jamaica inlet, and canals, each 
from 300 ft. to 400 ft. wide and from 4,500 ft. 
to 12,000 ft. long, for development of the water 
front. The object of these works is to provide 
for the establishment of what will virtually 
constitute a large new seaport. 

The development of the bay in this manner 
must ultimately cause pleasure seekers to find 
some more secluded resort, and the shellfish 
industry will also have to go, especially in view 
of the crude arrangements at present contem- 
plated for the treatment and disposal of sewage. 


INTERLOCKING REINFORCED 
SLABS. 


Aw invention relating to the application of 
reinforced concer in maritime engineering, 
ation works, and for other purposes, has 
recently been introduced by the Patent Inter- 
locking Slab Company, of Oakley House, 
Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 

The slabs are of reinforced concrete with 
overlapping or interlocking lugs, forming 
tongued and grooved connexions between 
adjoining sl All the interlocking pro- 
jections are perforated vertically so that when 
several slabs have been assembled they can 
be locked together by mean of a cylindrical 
pile or column. 


Fig. 1. Interlocking Slabs. 


Fig. 1 shows in perspective the adjacent 
interlocking ends of two slabs—a is the body 
of the slab; 6 and 0’ are the interlocking pro- 
jections, each with a tongue ¢ locking into the 
groove d ; and ¢is the vertical perforation in the 
projecting part of the slab. 

The slabs can be reinforced in any suitable 
manner to suit requirements, and the projections 
serforated for piles or columns of any required 
i ction. 

Tf desired, the upper and lower faces of the 
slabs can be ribbed, grooved, or recessed to 
make sound horizontal points, and the slabs 
can be moulded of any length, height, or 
shape. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the invention 
provides for all reasonable variations of con- 
struction, and, as no restriction is made by 
the patentees as to the system of reinforcement 
to be adopted, the slabs can be designed by any 
reinforced concrete specialist or independent 
engineer. 
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Fig. 2. Elevation of Typical Groyne. 


Fig. 2 illustrates part of a groyne constructed 
with interlocking slabs, some keyed together 
by means of piles, and others by columns 
with ordinary footing 

Fig. 3 shows three methods of applying the 
slabs in the construction of sea-walls. If the 
soil is firm, the wall can be carried by a footing 
of plain concrete, as shown in the first section. 
Tf the soil is of unstable character, the employ- 
ment of piles is recommended in accordance 
with the second and third sections. It will 
be noted that the slabs form a watertight 
lining behind the masonry of the wall. 
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Fig. 3. 
Seawall Slabs supported by Reinforced 


Typical Sections as applied to 


Concrete Piles. 


The slabs can be similarly used in the con- 
struction of river training walls, canal banks, 
dams, and kindred structures. 


—TYPICAL SECTION FOR OPEN CULVERTS — 


Paren? REINFORCED 
INTERLOCKING SLABS 
with TONGUE & 
RoovED Joiwrs 
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Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4 is a typical section of an open culvert 
carried upon reinforced concrete piles, the culvert 
walls being formed of interlocking slabs, and the 
invert moulded in one piece. If desired, the 
culvert can be built upon columns above ground 
evel so as to form an aqueduct. 
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Fig. 5 represents interlocking slabs of curved 
ape for chimney-shafts or for shafts of any 
kind below the surface of the ground. E 

The foregoing illustrations will serve the 
purpose of indicating some of the many uses 
to which this ingenious invention can be 
applied in constructive worik. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


Reinforced Concrete Floor Test. 
The British —The British Fire Prevention 
Fire PreventionCommittee undertook some 
Committee’s supplementary loading tests 
Tests. with a reinforced concrete floor 
‘i (submitted by the United States 
Steel Products Company) which had been under 
fire and water test on July 24th last, the fire and 
water test having been a four-hour one, and the 
standard of ‘ Full Protection” Class B having 
been obtained, “Triangle mesh ” was used as 
reinforcing material. The centre bay of the 
floor, measuring about 15 ft. by 7 ft. and being 
5 in. thick, was to be loaded to 5 ewt. per foot 
super., and records were to be taken of the 
deflection at certain intervals, the object of the 
test being to show that a floor of this type is 
still serviceable after a severe fire. The tests 
were conducted by a sub-committee under the 
direction of Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A. During 
the afternoon various other materials which had 
been under fire test during July were also 
exhibited i 
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Results of Tests.—The British Fire Prevention 
Committee announce that a ies of fire tests 
with the flame-proofing of textiles treated by 
the Snowdon proc have resulted in the 
process being classified as making the materials 
under review “ non-flaming,” which means that 
less than 5 per cent. of a square yard of treated 
material burns in sixty seconds on the applica- 
tion of flame. The materials under review 
treated by the Snowdon process were scenic 
canvas (for theatres), curtain net and art muslin 
(as used in bazaars), and flannelette. Wadding 
and thin paper (as used by drapers for Christmas 
decorations), treated by the same process, like- 
wise obtained this classification in some sup- 
plementary tests. 

Impending Tests.—The Committee’s official 
fire-tests with “ Cellit,’ a non-inflammable 
celluloid, will take place at the end of September, 
and the tests with asbestos cement roofi 
materials early in October, when there will als 
be further fire tests with glazing, 


TER how carefully a 
Fire Resistance building may be subdivided by 
of Doors and wails or partitions for the 
Shutters. purpose of checking the spread 
of fire, such precautions are of 
ss openings are closed by efficient 
or st the importance of which in 
tuations is equally evident. 
For some ten years past the Bri 
Prevention Committee have been investigating 
the fire resistance of doors and shutters, both 
those in ordinary use and those covered by 
patent rights. 

A publication issued as No. VII. of the 
Journal of the Committee summarises the 
results of fifty-eight tests in the form of four 
tables, in two catego: relating to full and 
temporary protection respectively. 

It should be understood that the ta 
question are merely intended ai 
and that reference to the origi 
advisable wherever detailed 
desired. 

Nevertheless, the tables should be found 
useful as a guide both to architects and to others 
controlling building operations. The tables 
are very conveniently arranged and are illus- 
trated by diag th figured dimensions, 
showing the main features of cach construction 
tested. 


No y 


sh Fire 


information is 


So mucn has been written 


Irrigation in on the Nile dams and allied 


Madras. works for irrigation purposes 
that the equally important 
undertakings of the same nature in other, but 


less advertised, countries scarcely receive the 
attention that is their due. 

As one instance we may cite the irrigation 
tem of the Madras Presidency, where the 
supplied with water by the major pro- 
ductive works aggregate 3,042,199 acr for 
first crop and 384,684 acres for second crop, 
or more than half the cultivable area of land 
in the whole of Egypt proper. 

Two of the most important undertakings in 
Madras are the Kistna delta system supplying 
some 712,500 acres for first crop and the 
Divi Island system providing for the ultimate 
irrigation, by pumping, of 80,000 acres. 

According to the report for the year ended 
December 31 last, the major productive works 
of Madras Presidency show a return of 9-07 
per cent. on the total capital outlay, and a net 
profit of 5-91 per cent. after deducting interest. 


For comparison with British 

Reinforced practice we give the following 

Concrete particulars of a water-tower 
Water Tower, constructed in reinforced con- 
Chicago. crete for the supply of water 

at 50 Ib. per square inch 
ssure in the sprinkler system of the Chicago 
City Railroad Company. The eleyated tank 
has a capacity of 100,000 gallons, and is of 
cylindrical form with the side wall 8 in. thick. 
It is 30 ft. in diameter, by 20 ft. deep from the 
springing of the arched roof to the level where 
the curved bottom slopes away. 

The bottom, which is 8 in. thi of 
two domes curved in opposite directions, the 
central part, 19 ft. in diameter, being curved 
upwards towards the middle, and the outer 
ring being cone-shaped, with sides at an angle 
of 45 deg. The outer ring and centre part of 
the bottom are c d at their junction by a 
reinforced concrete ring beam, 24 in. wide by 
30 in. deep, supported on four reinforced con- 
crete colum 30 in. square in cross-section, 
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with extended footings. The total) 


the structure from ground level to th) 
tank is 95 ft. 
In designing the tower the max} 


se of each column; the grea‘, 
being 409,000 Ib. The eck 


load 
braced by horizontal struts, no diagd, 
having been adopted. q 
After the tank was filled with), 
perceptible settlement took place. Ijj 


for all parts of the work except the || 
was mixed in the proportions of 1|; 
aggregate consisting of washed grey 
to pass through a 1-in. diameter ring) 


Fotnowixe a pri 

Artesian Well is now becoming vj 
at the Institu- among the propriet}f 
tion of Civil buildir in the |h¢ 
Engineers’ New the Institution of } 


Premises. neers have sunk |¥ 
well for the suppl} 
to their new home in Great Gis 


The well has been bored to a depth} 
commencing at basement floor léj 
below normal ground surface. 

After passing through 17 ft. 6 /f 
and gravel, 118 ft. 6 in. of London}) 
of the Woolwich and Reading & 
27 ft. 10 in. of Thanet sand, chalk vie 
at the depth of 221 ft. 10 in, anjit 
the well was sunk for the distance of} 

When water was encountered 
within 174 ft. of the basement floofi 
below Ordnance level. The well fa 
of supplying about 2,000 gallon} 
per hour, or more than double tfi 
required for the purposes of the [ij 
The well was sunk by Mes: lf 
Sutcliffe, of Bunhill-row, City, E.C.f 


} 
Two COVERED rei{it 
the East Cowes jm 
trict. Council are/if 
proaching completi[ay 
designs of Mr. A. 
the Engineer to t)0t 
by whom the Kahn system of repe 
was adopted after careful consideai 
contractors being Messrs. W. H. jit 
Son. ; 
The reservoirs measure 100 ft. sque il 
clear height of 17 ft. between the fijim 
roof. The storage capacity of the twat 
is 1,000,000 gallon 
The flooring cor 
with 3-in. rib bars spaced in twieG 
at intervals of 14 in. apart. The!” 
between the vertical counterforts) 
4 in. to 5 in. thick, reinforced by hoipal 
vertical bars, and the division wall is}® 
thickness and similarly reinforced. "9/0! 
is 3 in. thick with }-in. cup bars pil 
two directions at intervals of 10]/& 
The roofing includes main and seconjHe 
which receive intermediate support 
counterforts of the division wall }@ 
of interior columns. f 


Reinforced 
Concrete 
Reservoirs at 
East Cowes. 


of a 6-in, sla fil 


Tur recently - fill! 
Colombo tension of the [lt 
Harbour. breakwater at Col?) 


pletes the construg @ 
of the largest artificial harbours inp 
with an area of about 1 square mile a [0 
safe anchorage for from forty to /¥@ 
of more than 12,000 tons burthen/i@ 
stone of the breakwater was laid BH 
the late King Edward VIL, wher/@® 
Wales, the harbour at that date bei! 
better than an open roadstead, exy} to 
full violence of the monsoons. Th/# 
of the works is stated at 3,000,000// 


the Lon 

The Woolwich Council _ obtaine/*# 

Tunnel. mentary authorit))' 
struct a tunnel Ve 

Thames for the purpose of provij™ 

of direct vehicular communicatiq®) 

Woolwich and North Woolwich /% 


In 1907 


those afforded by the existing | i 
The new tunnel will be about 1 f 
and the estimated cost is 90,0000. [5° 
design the tunnel is similar to tha!) 


tunnel, and it will include stairs 1 
the roadwa It is anticipated tha 
will be opened to traffic before the} ® 
present year. 


\\usT 23, 1912. | 


— INSURANCE ACT. 


) report of the proceedings at the 
Sting of the National Federation of 


liding Trades Employe: of Great 
ypntained in our issue for last week 
° ing questions under the Insurance 
yanswered by Mr. Irons of the Board 


rangements made under sect. 99 
th the Board of Trade in respect 


tien engaged through a Labour Ex- 


jrons’s explanation that such an 
nt applies only to workmen eng ed 
(an Exchange or in the employ 
j| the time the arrangement is made, 
*) workmen engaged independently of 
langes subsequently to the arrange- 
tire in accordance with the explana- 
|ssection which we gave in these pages 
‘|4last. In the same article we also set 
ldvantages to be derived by adopting 
rangement, and it will be remembered 
-|pointed out that ereater advantages 
5) the workmen than to the employer. 
jod that as far as the employer was 
| the adoption of such an arrangement 
ittle gain to the employer except in 
sjaying some trouble, uniess during any 


/a succession of different workmen was 


) 
Jade to this question because at the 
i, point was made as to the danger of 
Labour Exchanges as the side channels 
which labour is engaged during a 
heriod in case of trade disputes. Under 
workman who lost employment by 
a stoppage of work due to a trade 
“t the premises at which he is engaged 
falified from receiving unemployed 
Pee sect. 87, subsect. 1), but by sect. 86 
‘not disentitled to unemployed benefit: 
lecause he has declined an offer of 
nt in a situation vacant in consequence 
page of work due to a trade dispute. 
(nsstated that all applicants for work at 
jar Exchanges would be informed of the 
) of a labour ¢ 
is clear that if a man is in receipt of 
ved benefit he will not risk going to 
|) where a dispute is in existence, as 
4e then lose that employment he will 
Nrificed his unemployed benefit under 
| 
‘sems one of the ill-conceived points in 
as it furnishes men with an incentive 
afrom work as long as their unemployed 
sts. The only man who can safely 
r work on premises where a dispute 
; is even threatened, is the man already 
Inploy by a dispute at the premises at 
was last engaged. The above sections 
ually to men engaged through a Labour 
Je or in other ways, but if the Labour 
‘es become the sole channel through 
\bour can be engaged, there does seem 
/sk of combinations being formed, and 
questions may arise as to the existence 
Htes, especially as the definition of trade 
}ineludes disputes connected with the 
Joent of workmen, “whether in the 
joent of the employer with whom the 
Jarises or not” (see the Builder, June 28 
\ 
jegislature in the Insurance Act evidently 
1 to do something to foster the Labour 
es, and the workmen engaged through 
changes have considerable advantages 
to them, whereas the position of em- 
is somewhat problematic. In our 
June 14, we said: “It is somewhat 
| that an arrangement which seems 
1 to the employer alone should be made 
advantageous to the workman who can 
; no option, an arrangement which may 
| discontent and even strikes, and the 
| Seems introduced in the 
| Exchanges.” 
fat can be said at present is that before 
ers avail themselves of the section they 
well carefully to weigh the advantages 
\fo them and to consider the advantages 
jay accrue from an adoption of the 
ents with Labour Exchanges. It is a 
jfor regret that the granting of “ unem 


interest of 


Tee Ue eas 


” involved a consideration 


for labour disputes, and that the two questions 
should be connected one with the other. Under 
the existing conditions of labour unrest this 
alone would have seemed a sufficient reason for 
bringing in unemployment insurance 
separate measure after more mature deliberation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tur following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
Departments named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment: Quarters for officers and men at 
Aviation School, Eastchurch—Messrs. F, &. 
Tle Wo TE bt Station Works, Hinton-road, 
Herne-hill, $.E.; removal of roof over No. 2 
Dock, H.M. Dockyard, Sheerness—Messrs. M. 


ployment insurance 


Lynch & Son, High-strect, Rochester. War 
Office: Sanitary appliances (running contract) 
—Messrs. G. Howson & Sons, Ltd., “ Hast- 
wood,” Hanley, and “ Northwood,” Berryhill, 


Stoke-on-Trent; structural steel and iron work 
for gantry, ete.—Messrs. Whessoe Foundry 
Company, Darlington. Works services: Addi- 
tion of a roof story and sanitary annexes, and 
remodelling part of Staff College, Camberley— 
Mr. J. Crockerell, Stanhope Lines, Aldershot ; 
alterations to Block C, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst—Mes Turner & Kersley, Black- 
water, Hants; artificers’ work at Brighton— 


Messrs. Bostel Brothers, 18, Duke-stre 
Brighton; artificers’ work at Dover—Mess 
(Ch ik & Sons, 14, Wildred-road, Dove 


artificers’ work at  Omagh—Mr. Jame 
McGrath, Dublin-road, Omagh; _artific 
work at Paull-on-Humber—Mr. E. Weatherl 
Villa-place, | Newcastle-on-Tyne ; artifice: 
work at Tralee, etc—Mr. Patrick Murphy, 
Greenview-terrace, Tralee; asphalt work at Red- 
ford Cavalry Barracks, Edinburgh—Messrs. 


Bradshaw’ sphalte _Compan: Ltd., 52, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C.; brick chimneys, 
Bordon—Messrs. Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd., 
Victoria-road, Aldershot; feltwork at Royal 
Arsenal and Dockyard, Woolwich— 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., Borcheste 


Poplar, E.; new offices, army ordinance de- 
partment, Forthside, Stirling—Messrs. Watson 
& Sons, 53, Caledonian-road, Perth; periodical 
services at: Arbour-hill and Montpelier-hill, 
Dublin—Messrs. G. Morrow & Sons, Ltd 
Clifton. +, Belfast; Bordon, Canterbury, 
Dover, North Aldershot, Sandhurst, Deepcut, 
Blackdown, Woking, and Pirbright—Messrs. 
A. Bagnall & Sons, Lid., Shipley, Yorks; 
Colchester—Messrs. H. Fearnley & Sons, St. 
Jude’s-place, Bradford; Tidworth—Mr. D. E. 
Hutton, Shipley, Yorks; quarters for resident 


engineer, gh—Mr. T. O’Mahony, Sun 
Mount, ; remount stables, additions 
to officers’ quarters, and mess block, Aliwal 
Barrack Tidworth — Messrs. Wakeham 
Brother ‘y-yard, Plymouth; remount 
stables, additions to officers’ quarte altera- 
tions to drill shed, band block, etc., additions 
to mess block, aye B: Tidworth— 
Messrs. G. Grace & Sons, Clatford, Andover; 


removal of camp buildings, Salisbury Plain— 
Messrs. W. E. Chivers & Son, Devizes; stables 
stores, offices, etc., and additions to offic 
quarters and mess block, Mooltan Barracks, 
Tidworth—Mes Wakeham Brothers, Fria 
yard, Plymouth; stores, workshops, marker’s 
galleries, firing platforms, etc., Rainham Rifle 
Range—Mes: Kirk & Randell, Warren-lane 
Works, Woolwich; temporary camp buildings, 
ete., Hereford—M. . J. C. Vaugkan & Son, 
27, Commercial-street, Hereford. India Office, 


Store Department: Concrete mixers—Messrs. 
Ransome, Ver Mahr Machine Company 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. Crown 
Agents for the Colonies: Bridgework—M 

Head, ighton. Ltd., 5, Victoria- 
street, S.W The Horseley Company, Litd., 
-Tipton, Staffs; workshop’ building—Messrs 


Dorman, Long, & Co., Lid., Middlesbrough ; 
cement—the ssociated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., 8, Lloyds-avenue, E.C.; 
Messrs. McKerrow & Co., 
reet, S.W.; roofwork— 
& Kirk, Grown Bridge 
sh; goods sheds—Messrs. 
ght, Lid, §S Vincent Ironworks, 
Office of Works: Builders’ work: 
Erection of new telephone exchange, Acc 
ton—Messrs. W. H. Bury & Son, Pleasant- 
view, Stanhill, Oswaldtwistle: erection of new 
parcel office, Birmingham (third contract)— 
Mr. E. Crowder, Farm-street, Birmingham ; 
completion of new post-office, Blyth—Mr. G. 
Park, Tynemouth-road, North Shields; erec- 
tion of new sorting office, Bow—Mr. H. Hann, 


; West Bromwi 


Ue 
Bristol. 
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High-street, Collier’s Wood, S.W 
to sorting office, Brixton—Messrs. Pasterfield 
& English, 27, High-street, Collier’s Wood, 
S.W.; adaption of Labour Exchange, Cardiffi— 
Mr. W. A. Linton, Chepstow-road, Newport, 
Mon; alterations and additions to Chesham 
Post-office—Mr. J. Mead, 176, Berkhampsted- 
road, Chesham; Birkenhead and South South 
End and North South End clearing-houses, at 
Liverpool Docks—Mr. J. Williams, 70, Colling- 
wood-street, Liverpool; Alexandra and Canada 
docks and coastwise clearing-house at Liver- 
pool Docks—Mr, G. L, Desoer, Everton-road, 
Liverpool; erection of post-office, Newcastle- 


3 extension 


under-Lyne—Messrs. J. Meiklejohn & Son, 
Edward-street, Stoke-on-Trent; Portsmouth 


ordina works—The Portsmouth Water Fit- 
tings Lid., Hyde Park-road, 
Southsea ; g of Stockport Post- 
office—Mess W. Bowers & Co., Bath- 
street, Hereford; engineering labour in day- 


work at: Birmingham — Messrs. 

Brother: ar Priory, Birmingham; Liver- 
pool—Messrs. Pulford Brothers, Ltd., 108-110, 
Whitechapel, Liverpool; Manchester—Messrs. 


Saunders & Taylor, Ltd., 43, Lower Mosley- 


street, Manchester; tar-paying at Liverpool 
Docks Clearing Houses—Messrs. Constable, 
Hart, & Co., Ltd., Clarence House, Albert- 
street West, E.C.; temporary building of 


Goole Labour Exchange—Mr. W. Harbrow, Iron 
Building Works, South Bermondsey, §.H.; pay 
and voucher boxes, Birkenhead clearing-house. 
North South End clearing-house (stanchio: 
etc.), at Liverpool Docks—Mr. G. P. Banbu 
East Surrey Ironworks, Croydon. General 
Post Office: Buildings, etc.—Messrs. Caldwell 
& Perkins, Penzance; laying lines of pipes 
along Lambeth-road, Wandsworth-road, and 
St. John’s-hill—Messrs. Grounds & Newton, 
Page-green, South Tottenham, N.; laying lines 
of pipes in Portsmouth—Mess: Greig & 
Mathews, 35, Queen  Victoria-street, E.C. 
Metropolitan Police: Carrying out alterations 
at Chiswick Police Station—Messrs. Messom 
& Sons, Grosvenor-road Works, Twickenham ; 
carrying out alterations at Enfield Town 
Police Station—Mr. A. Monk, Lower Edmon- 
ton; carrying out alterations at Kennington- 
lane Police Station—Messrs. Prestige & Co., 
Cambridge Wharf, Grosvenor-road, S.W.; 
erection of new police station and court-house 
at Hampstead—Messrs. Moss & Sons, The 
Meadway, Hendon, N.W. Commissioners of 
Public Work land: Building works: Erect- 


ing and furnishing Ballymichael National 
School, Co. Donegal—Messrs. McMullan 


Brothers, Kilear, Co. Donegal; alterations to 
Royal Hibernian Military School, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin—Messrs. Collen Brothers, Ltd., 
East Wall, Dublin. 


A TRADE CONVENTION. 


Messrs. Rosr. IncHam Crark & Co., Lrp., 
varnish and enamel manufacturers, held their 
annual Convention of Representatives on July 
50 and 31 and August 1, there being present the 
principals and delegates from the firm’s allied 
houses and branches in America, Canada 
Australia, India, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. ; 

In opening the Convention at the offices of 
the company in Caxton House, Westminster, 


the Chairman, Mr, F. W. Clark, extended 
a welcome to all present, and Mr. W. H. 
Andrews, President of Mess Pratt & 


Lambert (Incorporated), of America, delivered 
an address, in which he referred to the develop- 
ment of the business in that country in recent 
years. The Chairman then declared the Con- 
vention formally opened, and the r 
day was devoted to a general discus: 
the following day the Convention reassembled 
at West Ham Abbey, where the works of the 
company were inspected, as well as the 
different processes of manufacture of the 
“ Britanni brand of varnishes. Practical 
demonstrations were given by the works 
manager and his assistants of the uses, methods 
of application, and results obtained with 
certain specialties and products of the firm. 
An interesting item in the visit was the in- 
spection of the new exhibition hall recently 
completed, to serve as a permanent exhibition 
of coach and decorative work on which the 
manufactures of the company are employed 
from start to finish. Leaving the works about 
5 p.m., the members of the Convention 
returned to the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
where they were entertained to dinner. 

On August 1 the Convention assembled at 
Caxton House, when a final discussion took 


TOWER, LEEMING CHURCH, NEAR BEDALE. 

On the 26th ult. the Bishop of Ripon 
dedicated a new tower to Leeming Church, 
near Bedale, Yorks. The tower is built of 
local bricks with traceried windows of stone 
and with stone pinnacles and battlements. It 
is 12 ft. square, and about 48 ft. high, and has 
a peal of eight tubular bells by Messrs. 
Harrington & Latham, of Coventry. The 
carving was executed by Messrs. Martyn, of 
Cheltenham. The sole contractors were Messrs. 
T. & J. Willoughby, of Northallerton. The 
architect was Mr. H. D. Pritchett, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
of Darlington, the total cost, without bells, 
being about 505J. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION, BOLTON. 

A new primary department in connexion with 
the Primitive Methodist Church, Higher 
Bridge-street, has just been opened. Mess S. 
Stead & Morris, of Bolton, were the archi- 
tects. The plans included the erection of a 
new two-story building at the rear of the 
present school, and the provision for a new 
primary school on the ground floor, new vest y 
above, new kitchen, cloakroom, and ladies 
and gentlemen’s conveniences. The contract 
work was let to Messrs. Page & Sons, builders 
and contractors, who, together with the sub- 
contractors, MM: Moore Brothers, brick- 
layers, Tonge Moor, with Mr. S. Clarke as 
clerk of the works, have carried out the work. 

CHURCH HALL, BRIMINGTON. 

Mr, W. M. Ashmore, of Chesterfield, is the 
architect for this new building, which is being 
erected at a cost of about 1,300. The hall 
is 85 ft. in length and will seat 350 people. 
The builder is Mr. W. H. Margereson. 

NEW PAVILION AT TORQUAY. 

The new pavilion was opened on Saturday 
last week by the Mayor. The building has 
been erected at the eastern end of Princess- 
ardens, which were laid out on land reclaimed 
om the sea nearly twenty years ago. As the 
site is mainly of sand special provision had to 
be made for the foundations of the building, 
and the scheme of a reinforced concrete raft 
was adopted. Upon this a steel framework 
was erected, the spaces between the stanchions 
being filled with brickwork faced with imita- 
tion marble. The roof of steel lattice-work is 
covered with felt and copper. That portion of 
it which faces Princess-gardens and the 
harbour is flat, with an external covering of 
asphalt, and will be used as an open-air 
promenade and tea-garden. The total cost of 
the building was 17,0002. Mr. Henry R. 
Garrett, the Borough Engineer, was the 
architect. 

TELEPHONE EXCHANGH, DARLINGTON, 

A new telephone extension is being made to 
the existing Post Office buildings, On the lower 
ground-floor level, or the Crown-street entrance, 
there will be a test-room 42 ft, by 29 ft., heat- 
ing chamber, basket store, lift, mot om, and 
engineers’ stores, etc. On the principal floor 
the existing sorting office will be extended to a 
length of about 95 ft., with postal stores, 
women’s retiring-room, lavatories, and clo. 
room adjoining. On the upper floor there will 
be a telephone switch-room, 36 ft. by 30 ft., 
and spare rooms. The contractor is Mr. W. B. 
Cooper, of Darlington. The work will be 
carried out under the general supervision of 
Sir Henry Tanner, I.8.0., F.R.1.B.A. 


RENOVATION OF THE SHIRE HALL, CHELMSFORD. 

The renovation of the front of the Shire 
Hall, Chelmsford, is now practically complete. 
Messrs. Henry Potter & Sons, of Chelmsford. 
erected the scaffold; and Messrs. Cubitt & 
Co., of Gray’s Inn-road, carried out the reno- 
vation work. The entire renovation has been 
accomplished under the direction of the County 
Architect, Mr. Frank Whitmore, while Mr. 
F. A. Browne. of the County Architect’s office, 
has supervised the work on the building, 

BOARD-ROOM, TOXTETH, 

A new Board-room has been erected for the 
Toxteth Guardians from plans prepared by 
Mr. W. W. Thomas, architect. This Board- 
room is the last of many improvements which 
have been made to the public offices, which 
were erected in 1865. 


a 
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CITY HALL, GLASGOW. 

This hall has now been redecorated under the 
supervision of Mr, John Ednie, Art Super- 
intendent. at the Royal Technical College, and 
the general scheme of decoration is cream, 
gold, and blue, all the woodwork being painted 
mahogany. The work was executed by Messrs. 
J. B. Bennett & Sons, Lid., of Glasgow. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 

The structure that has slowly arisen on the 
“Strand Park ”’—as the strip of garden land 
alongside the old Law Courts has been called— 
is now practically complete, after over three 
years’ work. There are four additional courts 
—two Divorce Courts, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the Court of the Railway ano 
Canal Commission. It may be mentioned, says 
the Morning Post, that the late (Geo 
Edmund Street, the architect of the parent 
buildings, intended to cover this ground with 
the great Record Tower, surrounded by sub- 
sidiary offices, but was hampered by the con- 
flicting interests of the Law Officers and the 
then Minister of Works. Had M 
his way, a more adequate pro r @X- 
panding accommodation would have been 
made, and his original scheme of placing the 
courts around the great hall was, unfortun- 
ately, never realised. The new buildings, 
which have cost approximately 100,000/. to 
complete, were designed by Sir Henry Tanner, 
Architect to the Office of Works, and the spirit 
of Street’s work has been carefully and 
sympathetically followed. To the Strand the 
frontage presents a gable, crocketed and sur- 
mounted by a statue of Justice, the work of 
Mr. Stevenson, of Chelsea. At each end of 
this elevation there is a turret, to match the 
original building. A bridge, consisting of 
three arches, connects the four new courts 
with the court level of the 
spans the old steps that forr 
Car treet. 
Divorce Court 
their rooms. In 


re 


old building, and 


300 
hearing 
of the case; now nearly 500 will be accom- 
modated in the new court. Under the Court 
of Criminal Appeal there are nineteen cells, 
about 4 ft. square, and from an adjoining 
corridor there is a staircase direct to the dock, 
An illustration of the additions appeared in 
our issue for July 11, 1908. 


HOSPITAL, FOWEY, 

The foundation-stone has just been laid of a 
new hospital at Fowey, on the Place estate. 
The building will be ‘roofed with Delabole 
slate. There are to be three wards—a four- 
bed male ward, a two-bed female ward, and 
a private ward—a committe room, sitting- 
room, and an operating theatre. A verandah 
is to run the whole length of the south front, 
and corridors will traverse the building in a 
direct line right through. The  buildir is 
mated to cost 2,0007. The architect is Mr. 
kes Lees, of Lanteglos-by-Fowey. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. W. H. Willcox & Co., Lid., Goyern- 
ment contractors, oil refiners, leather belting 
manufacturers, etc., have, through expansion of 
business, found it necessary to acquire in- 
creased accommodation, and haye taken a 
building adjoining their main warehouses, 
Nos. 32, 34, and 36, Southw: c-street, viz., 
No. 38, and are removing there on August 27. 
The registered offices will in future be at 
No, 38. 

Alterations are being carried out at No. 88, 
Commercial-street, E., by Messrs. EH. A. Roome 
& Co., 36, Basinghall-street, under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Still, Wheat, & Luker. 


CASTLE CARROCK SEWERAGE, 


The Brampton Rural District Council have 
instructed Messrs. Taylor & Wallin (Mr. 
Harry W. Taylor, -M.Inst.C.E.), of New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Bi mingham, to prepare a 
scheme of sewerage and sewage disposal for 
the village of Castle Carrock 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


Tue following applications have been dealt 
with during the recess of the London County 
Council :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


Camberwell, North.—Projecting sign at the 
Grand Hall, Camberwell New-road, Camber. 
well (M F. Matcham & Co. for Mr, F. W 
Purcell).—Con 

Camberwell, orth.—Projecting illuminated 
sign in front of No. 13, Church-street, Camber- 
well (Mr. C. G. Macdowell for the Prosser 
Roberts Company).—Refused. 


[Aucus?T 23, q| 


Chelsea.—Projecting 
garage of Mess: 
eastern side of 


CPW: 


sign at ¢} 
. Harrods, Ltd., on) 
Sloane-avenue, Gh} 
Stephens for Messrs, Harroc}, 


Refused. 
City of London. —Balcony in front) 
Bleet-street, City (Messrs. Murray, | 
Sweetings, Ltd.).| 


Dulwich.—Retention of a greenho) 
erection of a greenhouse at No, 967, | 
road, Dulwich, next to Upland-| 
W. M. Epps for Miss Emily Rue). 
Fulham.—Bay-window 
ham-road, Fulham: 
Codrington for Mr 


fe 
at No. 12¢), 
as a shop fro: 
Trood).—Refu 
Holborn.—Erection of an illumina: 


be 


British Museum tube railway 
Holborn (Mr. E. P. Grove 
London Railway Company) 


Holborn.—Erection of 24, 2h 
Great Queen-street, Kingsway (Mess! 
Walters for Messrs, Johnson, Dymor}; 


—Consent. | 

Kensington, North.—Krection of aly 
teak staircase at No. 1, Royal-cresiy 
Norland-road, Notting’ Hill (Mp 
Wreford).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Brection of | 
windows, at . 14, Ladbroke-road fy 
ton (Mr. W. Willett for Mr. B. W, it 
—Consent. i 

Kensington, South.—tIron and gla\p 
No. 1, Finstock-road, Kensington a 
Oxford-gardens (Mr. A. Ransom).—(hiy 

Kensington, South.—Wrection of 
upon the site of Nos. 197 to 215, Ti 
High-street, Kensington (Mr. W, Le 
Mes: W. H. Hunt & Co., Lewis &7 
J. Butt & Son, Lilley & Skinner).—(Gy 

Kensington, South.—Projecting silt 
“Friend at Hand” public-house, Jy 
Kensington (Messrs. F. Sage & Go,)), 
Messrs. Harrods, Ltd.).—Consent, _ | 

Lewisham.—Krection of five houses| | 
windows and projecting hoods on thi 
side of Brockley-grove, Lewishambe 
J. W. Heath & Sons).—Consent | 

Lewisham.—Erection of buildings ti 
windows on the western side of Brea 
and also on both sides of Bar |x 
Lewisham (Mr, J. E. Yerbury).—Co} 

St. Paneras, South.—Brection of ya 
closet and staircase in the front ED 
24, Guilford-street, Russell-square (M [4 
Yeo).—Consent. | 

Strand.—Two showcases at No. 2ijaf 
bury-avenue (Messrs. BE. Pollard SEG 
Mr. H. Goodman).—Consent. } 

Strand.—Two showcases at No, [Qi 
bour: reet, Piccadilly (Mr. W. |hy 
for Mrs. H. Levey).—Refused. | 

Wandsworth.—Porches, bay-windih 3 
bargeboards to fourteen houses on théh 
side of Kirkstall-road, Streatham4( 
A. G. Hastilow for Mr. F. E, Cain)..\ist 

Wandsworth.—Bay-windows, pore} ¢ 
oriel windows to four houses om {jG 
western side of Tooting Bec-road, Wa ov 
northward of Montana-road (Messrs,)il 
Selley).—Consent. f 

Wandsworth.—Addition to a one-shsl 
at No. 99, Streatham High-road,}t 
Shrubbery-road (Boot’s Pure Drug 
Ltd.).—Consent. i 

Width of Way. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at tlt 
the “ Macaulay Arms,” Church-street}il 
hill, abutting ‘upon Peel-street (Mr. Dis 
for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Ltd.)-/s 


Width of Way and Space at R} 
Poplar.—Krection of four cottage) | 
southern side of Morant-street, Poy} 
T. J. Bee for Mr. W. J. Kemp).—Co}y 
} 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, a} 
at Rear. 
Marylebone, Hast.—Erection of a [iil 
to be known as the Princess’s Hote)oa 
site abutting upon Oxford-street, |sle 
street, Castle-street East, Adam and Jjom 
and Wells-street, St. Marylebone ee 


Boehmer & Gibbs for Mrs. M. Clark). i 
: 
Lines of Frontage and Construc . 
Dulwich.—Erection of a showcase ah 4 
Half Moon-lane, Dulwich, next to |#l! 
road (Mr, T. Baughan).—Refused. § 
Islington, Bast.—Tempora sho) 
front of No. 51, Mildmay-park, je 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth).—Cdfi 


Space at Rear and Projection © 
Strand.—Building upon the site oll® 
and 42, Bedford-street and No, 25, \@@ 
lane, Strand, with an irregular open|® 
the rear and with a d 
next to Bedford-street h 
Sons for the Corps of Commis} 
Consent. 


0) 


ye 
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Space at Rear. 

))ith—Erection of a headmistress’s 
jysic school at St. Paul’s School for 
‘green and Rowan-road, Hammer- 
(Dendy Watney).—Consent. 

jirection of a building upon the 
67 and 59, Clifton-street, Hoxton, 
ular open space at the rear (Mr. 
j for Messrs. J. Willmott & Sons).— 


A, South.—Hrection of an addi- 
at No. 1, Astwood-r South 
A, W. Rose).—Consent. 

Past.—rection of a building 
of Nos. 107 and 108, High-street, 
(Mr. J. R. Vining Jonsent. 


si, er-square.—Alterations to 
| Iding attached to No. 38, Hill- 
(Mr. W. Flockhart for Mr. 


viel). —Consent. 9 
4, Hano uare.—Erection of two 
yon the site of Nos. 8, 9, and 10, 


ait, St. George, Hanover-square 
 Foster).—Refused : 
¢) Hanover-square. Alterations and 


; the premises of Krieger Electric 
yhdicate, Ttd., No. 48a, Gillingham- 
4ston-square (Mr. G. S. F. Rutty 
Yeger Electric Carriage Syndicate, 
ed. 
th—Brection of buildings on the 
of Streatham High-road, Wands- 
ent to Hermitage-bridge (Messrs. 
Sheffield).—Consent. 

—Rrection of two buildings at 
lof Salterford-road and Welham- 
Nworth, with irregular open spaces 
Messrs. Swain & Selley).—Consent, 


i 


\Formation of Street. 
j-Formation or laying-out of a 
(riage traffic to lead from Taylor’s- 
edford-road, Lewisham (Mr. E. B. 
| fused. 

t\ for the Supply of Electricity. 
‘/romley.—Construction of additions 
generating-station, Veo- 
. H. Heckford for the Poplar 
i) Borough Council).—Consent, 


i), West.—Coal-conveyor st at 
“nerating-station, Southwark (Mr. 
jor the City of London Electric 


/mpany, Litd.).—Consent. 


\WWteration of Building. 
/udon.—Additional st upon part 
‘yn House, Old Broad-street, City 
#Creese, Harrison, & Son for the 
ithe City Offices Company, Ltd.).— 
I 


| Cubical Extent. 
Erection of a building and silos 
ses of the Morgan Crucible Com- 
place, Battersea (Morgan Crucible 
d.).—Consent. 
rection of two additions at the 
he General Motor Cab Company, 
fo Cranmer-road, Kennington (the 
Jor Cab Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 
‘ndon.—Retention of an iron build- 
oof of their premises, Salisbury- 
ite Lion-court, Crown-court, 
‘Sword-alley, Fleet-street, 
ard Lloyd, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Uniting of Buildings. 
Use of rolling steel shutters 
ja division wall at the premises of 
jn Tyre Company, Ltd., Fulham- 
#n the main building and the ex- 
| to openings between the new floors 
tirease in the extension next to 
\t (Milner Safe Company, Ltd., for 
| Tyre Company. 
pndon.—Uniting of No. 20, White- 
| City, with a building at the rear, 
pf an opening at the 


. Walter Hall & Sons).—Conse 


Hentral—Opening betv Jos, 8 
jrkemwell-sreen and No. 56. St 
je, Finsbury, and to the use of 


|| doors (Mr. J. B. Gridley for 
Pollard & Co.).—Consent, 

;Uniting of Nos. 17 and 18 and 19 
julam-street. Holborn, by means of 
jat the third-floor level (Mr. M. W. 
| Messrs. J. Willmott & Sor 


Uniting of Nos, 37 and 38. Be7 
jolborn (Messrs, Robinson & Roods 
{Torr & Co.).—Consent. 

n, South—Tron and glass roof over 
if the passageway, at present un- 
jading to the Kensington High- 
on of the Metropolitan District 
jd between the premises of Messrs. 
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Pontings, Ltd. 
Refused. 
Limehouse.—Uniting of the Phenix Bi 
Wo: Medland-street, Limehouse, with No. 
18, Narrow-street (Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow).— 
Consent. 
Rotherhithe.—Formation of two openings in 


(Messrs. Pontings, 


Ltd.).— 


the party-wall between Nos. 106 and 108, 
Jamaica-road, Rotherhithe (Mr. A. W.° \ 
—Consent. 

t. Pancras, East.—Use of double rolling 


shutters in lieu of double iron door: an 


opening in a division wall at a moto 


Rochester-mews, 
Company, Ltd.) 
Strand.—Forme 


mden Town (Milner’s S: 
nsent. 

ion of openings at the base- 
ment and ground-floor le between No. 32 
and Nos. 33 and 34, Warwick-street, Regent- 
street (Mr. J. R. Vining for Messrs, Liberty & 
Co.).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


D.—Council buildings; Mr. W. T. 
Surveyor, Rural District Council 


Aspull (Lan 
Post and n 
thron 


—Conveniences at the* Finger 
St. Elizabeth’s Church; Mr. 
Surveyor, Urban District Council 
ull. 

‘urness.—Extensions at Hlectrici 


Wo (9837.) ; Mess W. Gradwell & 
Litd., builders, Hindpool-road, Barrow. 
Birkenhead.—School near Birkenhead; Mr. 
W. D. Wiles, County Architect, 424, High! 


street, Wr: m. i 
Birmingham.—Additions to women’s hospital 

(4,5002.); Mr. I. W. Martin, architect, 

Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Bognor.—Thirteen hou 


Sheepwash-lane 


(2,6607.); Messrs. oY Newell & Son, 
London-road, Bognor. 
Bournemouth.—Additions to school; Mr, 


Richmond-chambers. 
MeWilliam & Son, 
road, Bournemouth.  Addi- 
tions to Meyrick Park Hotel; Mr. A. G. 
Ware, architect, Observer-buildings, Albert- 
road, Bournemouth, 

Carlingford.—Store at harbour; Mr. W. 
Hardy, Engineer, Carlingford Lough Commis- 
sion. 

Chard. — Additions, Municipal buildings 
(2,0002.); Mr. S. G. Rogers, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Chard. 

Chesham.—Swimming-bath (465/.); Messrs. 
Rust & Ratcliffe, builders, 1, Higham-road. 

Cork.—Residence for Medical Superintendent 
(1,8352.); Mr. J. Buckley, builder, Cork. f 

Crook’ (Co. Durham).—School; Mr. John G. 


architect, 
Messrs. 


Stevens, 
Bournemouth ; 
builders, Whar 


Burrell, architect, | Market-place-chambers, 
Durham; Messrs. Morton Brothers, builders, 
Crook 


Dartford.—Public hall (8,000/.) 
(5,0002.); Mr. W. Kay, Clerk, Ur 
Council Offices, Dartford; Architect to be 
appointed by competition. ; 

Doneaster.—Old Volunteer Club, Silver 
street; Mr. T. H.. Johnson, architect, Priory- 
place, Doncaster; Messrs. B. Wortley & Son, 
r Hall-road, Doncaster. 


rkmen’s dwellings  (1,025/.) 
& Clark, builders, Church- 
houses (800/.); Mr. D. E. 
yor, Rural District Council 


eston. 
ton New Mill 
manufacturers. ¢ 
Edinburgh.—Extensions to Ladies’ College 
(20,0007.) ; r. J. Hippolyte Blanc, 20, Rut- 
land-square, Edinburgh. , 
Elland. — Proposed workmen’s dwellings; 
Mr. P. H. Whitwam, Surveyor, Urban District 
Council Offices, Elland. 
Exeter.—Lloyd’s Bank; Mr. J. A. Lucas, 
architect, High-street, Exeter; Messrs. West- 
cott, Austin, & White, builders, Summerland- 
crescent, Exeter. : 
Eve (Oxon). — School (2,300/.); Mr. S. 
Stellard, architect, 8, New-road, Oxford. 
Flushing—Proposed twelve ‘houses; Mr. 
J. H. Chubb, Sur or, Rural District Council 
Offices, Hast Ke e oe 
Foleshill (Coventry).—Additions to Windmill 
Land School; Mr. J. Willmott, architect, 6, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham. y 
Glasgow.—Blectric theatre, Paisley-road, 
Toll (2,0002.); Mr. A. V. Gardner, architec 
104, Bath-street, Glasgow. Additions to Pete 
hill School (4,000.), also to Hastpark Schoo 
129, Bath-street, 


Ltd., cotton goods 


Company, 


a 


Mr. Maben, architect. : 

G ee Warehouse and offices, Mitchell- 
street (10,000.); Messrs. Frank Burnet & 
Boston, architects, 180, Hope-str; Glasgow. 


Hospital for consumptives (60.0001): Mr. A. B. 
M‘Donald, Surveyor, Burgh Hall, Glasgow. 

~ * See also our list of Competitions, Contracts. 
etc., on another page. 
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Great Yarmouth.—Additions to infirmary 
(5,0002.); M. S. Hewitt, architect, Regent- 
street, Gre rmouth. 


Gullane.—House _(1,340/.) ; 
bert, builder, Aberlady. 


Mr. W. Cuth- 


High Dalmuir.—Sixty houses; Mr. Leslie 
Kirk, builder, Clydebank. 

Hingham ‘(Attleborough). — Six houses 
(1,0542.); Mr. H. G. Tofts, builder, Hingham. 
oe 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Application is to be made to the 
London and South-Western Railway Company 
to ascertain whether they would consent to a 
scheme prepared by the Borough Surveyor for 
carrying out the widening of Barnes Railway 
Bridge, This scheme provides for the widen- 


ing of the approaches of the bridge out to 
45 Re so as to give two 7-ft. 6-in. footways 
and 


a 30-ft. car 


y on the approaches, 
and a 6-ft. footway on 
for carrying the foot- 
of the line so as to 
meet the company’s footbridge. The estims 

cost of the work is put at 2.1002. In order 
that Barnes High-street may be widened 
application is to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a Provisional Order to enable 
the Council to put into force the compulsory 
powers of the Land Clauses Act. Plans sub- 
mitted by the Surveyor have been approved 
for making up St. Leonard’s-road. Subject to 
a contract, the Roadamant Company, Ltd., are 
to be asked to provide and lay on the road- 


way ina portion of the Rock’s-lane, “ Roada- 
mant’’ at least 1 in, thick, upon a prepared 
macadam foundation, at 5s. 8d. per yard 


and maintain same for a period of f 
Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Adamson & Sons for carrying out additions to 
Hinxton House, Stonehill-road. 
, Hemel Hempstead.—The Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare an estimate for carryine 
out an improvement scheme on the west side 
of High-street. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. S. C. Smith for five pairs of houses in 
Chapel-street; also for Mr. I. Lea for exten- 
sions to the Hlectric Theatre, Albion-hill. 
Paddington.—Dr. Reginald Dudfield, Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for the Borough, in his 
annual Report which has just been issued, 
states, with regard to drainage work, that the 
draina em of 227 houses were wholly or 
partially reconstructed during the year, as 
compared’ with 287 in 1910, 554 in 1909, and 
605 in 1908. In addition, the drains of fifty 
houses were made water-tight by means of the 
patent process. The drains of s. our other 
houses were tested for various reasons, and 
found to be sound. In 1909 ninety-seven 
drains were found on first test to be water- 
The reconstruction of the combined 
nage systems on the Queen’s Park Estate, 
commenced in 1900, has now been completed. 
In the course of the work certain short lengths 
of combined drains (main drains close to the 
sewer connexions) were found to be under 
large mas of concrete. Such short lengths 
sturbed, but the right to require 
ruction, if found later to be 
insisted on. During the past 
year e found to have made their way 
from certain of these old drains, which were 
then reconstructed. Unused house connexions 
were found on the main drains. At eight 
houses settlements in the back additions made 
underpinning necessary, such work involving 
disturbances and partial reconstruction of the 
drains. At fourteen houses damp-proof courses 
were put in the main walls to remedy damp- 
ness. Thirty-three houses were inspected after 
the occurrence of infectious disease, and the 
drains chemically tested after cases of 
diphtheria and enteric fever. All drains so 
tested were found to be sound. With regard 
to deposit of drainage plans, the Medical 
Officer states that le year 348 sets of plans 
and notices were re as compared with 
303 in th i With regard to 
combined drainage, ems examined last 
year were found to be defective and were 
reconstructed by the Council. ‘The total 
number of premises inspected for the purpose 
of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, 
was 154, and in the majority of instances the 
conditions found were remediable under the 
Public Health (London), Act, 1891. The 
necessary notices were served, and the required 
works carried out. Ten years have elapsed 
since the presentation of the Special Report 
(August, 1901) on the housing conditions, etc., 
in the Clarendon-street area. It is proposed t> 
submit in the early auiumn a further Report 
contrasting the conditions found at the 
enumeration of 1911 with those noted in 1901. 
The proposed Report will also give compara- 
tive vital statistics for the periods 1896-1901 
and 1906-11. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE: 
CONGRESS AT YORK. 
(Concluded from last week, page 199.) 
Delhi. 


Mr. T. Sarxrienp (Engineer to the Delhi 
Municipality) contributed a paper on 
‘* Delhi,” which in his absence was taken as 
read. He traced the past history of the city, 
which goes back as far as the XVth cen- 
tury B.c., and described the present sanitary 
system and waterwor and other branches 
of municipal enterpr In conclusion he 
said :—‘‘ Delhi is again to take her stand as 
an Imperial city, and Phonix-like from the 
ashes and ruins of past cities the piles are to 
rise which are to hold the Viceroy of our 
Sovereign, and the councillors and machinery 
by which the great continent of India, with 
its millions of inhabitants, is governed. The 
task of the town-planners of the Imperial 
capital would appear to be to these not only a 
city which will set the high-water mark for 
India for the tide of municipal perfection 
and sanitation, but one which in stately 
beauty will a outrival both the n v 
magnificence of the Moghul palaces in the 
Fort.” 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thank 
to the authors of papers read, said E 
the subjects discussed had been interesting 
to architects, civil engineers, and sanitary 
engineers. The suggestions of Mr. Ricardo 
so far as the by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board were concerned might give offence 
to some, but if they looked through some of 
the by-laws in the rural districts they 
would find that architects were tied down 
in the building of cottage property in 
such a way that it made it almost impos- 
sible for them to build cheap houses. It 
was, in his opinion, necessary to give at least 
a tenth of an acre of garden to a cottage, but 
when they were laying out an estate they had 
to make roads 36 ft. wide, and that was 
wrong. The city of Newcastle-on-Tyne had 
some of the most stringent by-laws he knew 
of, and would not allow a party wall to be 
less than 14 in. or a drain less than 9 ft. deep 
to be started. Representations, however, 
had been made by the architects to the 
authorities, and they now allowed the drains 
to start at 4 ft. 6 in. instead of 9 ft. With 
regard to the means of escape in case of fire, 
the iron staircases were generally placed out- 
side the windows, with the result that if a 
fire occurred on one of the lower floors the 
flames got through the window, and the 
people above were cut off from the staircase. 

Mr. G. Benson seconded the 
motion, and it was 

At the second sitting of the Conference Mr. 
W. H. Humphreys took the chair. 


York Fifty Years Hence. 

Dr. Tempest Anderson, in an address on 
this subject, illustrated by lantern slides, 
suggested a scheme of a circular road 
at the outskirts of the area of the city at 
present built upon, and the keeping in view 
of probabilities of another farther out for 
future developments. He showed his sug- 
gestion on the screen, but confessed that he 
was not an architect or a surveyor, and 
recognised that the details required working 
in by a master hand. 

Mr. Spurr (City Engineer, York) said that 
some progress had been made in town 
planning in York, and a serious attempt was 
being made to develop the outskirts on town- 
planning lines. The first area was almost 
completed, and the meeting of owners and 
occupiers would be held early next month. 

Miss E. A. Lowe (Warrington), referring 
tu the complaint of Dr. Anderson that certain 
districts which should have been acquired 
vears ago for new routes had been built over 
by working-class dwellings, asked where they 
were to live. She suggested that they should 
be housed in model villages. 

Dr. Anderson said he was connected with 
1 land company formed to provide small, 
commodious houses for the working classes, 
and the first difficulty they met with was that 
of sewage, which absorbed a good deal of 
their capital. They were going to form wide 
streets with grass verges, and the local 
authority asked who was going to keep them 
in order. In the end they had to borrow 
money from an insurance company. Owing 
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to a number of the railway workmen being 
removed to Darlington, the houses did not go 
off as was expected, and the result was that 
the mortgagees foreclosed and the share- 
holders lost: every penny they had put into 
the company. He had a few plots left on his 
hands, and he had now got a notice from Mr. 
Lloyd George for exfra tax for undeveloped 
land. If the Corporation of York would 
offer a prize or a series of prizes for the best 
plan which would include the ring road and 
all the other amenities they had been talking 
he would be pleased to contribute 100/. 
ds such a desirable end. 

Dr. Armstrong considered that the duty of 
the local authorities was to provide for the 
very worst of the slum dwellings. 

Mr. Brodie (Blackpool) observed that they 
had in one scheme for road widening bought 
more land than they wanted, and, having 
made the necessary improvements, they had 
sold the surplus land at a price which 
recouped them for the expenditure. 


Purification of Water. 

Dr. Myer Coplans (Leeds), in the course 
of a paper on ‘‘ Some Points in the Purifica- 
tion of Water,” suggested that means for the 
detection of the presence of sewage in water 
must become rather more dependable. and 
serviceable than has been the case hitherto, 
and it was possible that a wider use of the 
salinometer, or some such similar apparatus, 
for the detection and elimination of electro- 
lytes in solution might be the means of the 
speedy recognition and the still more speedy 
localisation of faults occurring in the course 
of our water supplies. 


Sewage Works for Institutions, etc. 


Dr. H. Maclean Wilson (West Riding 
Rivers Board) discussed the question of 
sewage works for institutions, country 


houses, and small hamlets. he author ‘ad- 
mitted that there was nothing new in the 
methods adopted, and were those of Professor 
Dunbar, Director of the Hamburg Hygienic 
Institute. He described what works would 
be required for the domestic sewage of a 
small hamlet containing 100 persons. 

Mr. J. E. Tulse also contributed a paper 
on ‘‘Country House Sewage Purification.” 
He said that the first decade of the XXth 
century probably witnessed the greatest 
realisation of the need for dealing with the 
question of sewage treatment for the larger 
towns and cities, and for carrying out works 
to meet satisfactorily, as far as available 
knowledge permitted, these requirements. 
During this period the necessary purification 
of the sewage from the large towns had been 
fairly adequately completed. The sewage 
problem of the second and third decades of 
this century would probably be, first, the 
bringing into line of the towns and villages, 
and, second, the realisation of the necessity 
for extending the work to the smaller hamilets 
and groups of houses and isolated building 
In many parts of the country these were stil] 
in a lamentable condition as regards both 
water supply and drainage. The absence of 
regular attendants and the impracticability 
of installing sludge lifting and pressing plant 
for a smail installation rendered it necessary 
to try to devise some alternative method. 
He believed that the hydrolytic tank of Dr. 
a in England, the Emscher or Dortmund 
tanks in Germany, and the modification of 
these as designed by Mr. Aird Murray in 
Canada at the Lethbridge works point the 
way in which this modification should be 
sought, for in such a tank the liquid sewage, 
which constituted, he supposed, roughly 
95 per cent. of the total volume, could be 
treated in an aseptic condition, while septic 
action may be utilised for its sole- useful 
function of breaking down and digesting the 
solid portions, so as to render them more 
capable of being attacked in the filter bed or 
removed from the tank. 

Mr. Kaye Parry said he had been associated 
with the question of sewage purification 
for a great many years, and he thought the 
younger men there would perhaps learn 
something by leoking back and seeing how 
the < 


question was handled by the early 
reformers. They believed that sewage 
purification could be accomplished in a 


country house without putrification, because 
the sewage came down within three or four 
minutes from the time it got into the drains. 
Mr. Rogers Field used simply to screen out 
the solid matter, and allowed the liquor to 


[AuGus? 23, | 


flow over the land where it y| 
Mr. Bailey Denton put it throu} 
of intermittent filtration, which i 
bacteriological process, although | 
know it at the time. He was eh 
the solution of the problem, go | 
houses and isolated institutions) 
cerned, was to deal with the lig) 
was fresh. i 

Dr. Temple Anderson supports; 
of the last speaker. 

Mr. Costain (Great Crosby) gaily 
large country house, or even a} 
smaller houses, he considered ail) 
of the septic tank principle) 
superior to the system described |}j 
Parry. 

Mr. Burleigh said that as an jj 
felt the local Councils were mj) 
mistake in insisting on ates 
country districts and having 1) 
works which cost a great deal of | 
Poore said that in Holland thi 
water-closets, and the Dutch j 
weakly class of people. On lly 
they were an energetic class of }j 
grew more than they required aly 
it. They did this because they |) 
tage of natural conditions, anly 
sewage as manure on the land, |f 
this country threw it into the se 

Mr, Fairbank said that with fy 
designed sedimentation tank [x 
iarge a size, and with even andi 
tribution, there should be no nig 
smal] installations. 


Sanitary Fittings. { 
Mr. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., fa 
by the General Council for ti 
Registration of Plumbers on ‘} 
tion, Arrangement, and Fixing fi 


Fittings,’ which stated that it wit 
that the principles and conihi 


sanitary fittings should be unden|i 
they could be satisfactorily sje 
arranged for the positions for Jk 
were intended. If all sanitary |g 
so constructed that any partial 
likely to act foul or become a 1} 
easily accessible for cleansing r/ai 
objectionable features would il 


As water-closets were by fale 
important class of sanitary f 

should be taken to select  frc{ls 
available those most suitable ife 
tions in which they were requ) 

could be no doubt that for the lm 
chamber floors those apparatus {dl 
as nearly noiseless as possible arpil 
large amount of water in the bibs 
the improved valve water-closetla 
working siphonic, were the m bit 
When enclosures to the water/ils 
desired or found most convenient} # 
improvements should be adoptec|im 
avoid the objections justly raisedill 
old style of enclosed seat. E hi 
connexion with a water-closet 4a) 
non-absorbent as practicable. Al} 
ments were often used against «(ona 
sanitary fittings, the second > 

siphonic water-closet and the t/0@ 
valve-closet were wise precaut| @ 
the passage of drain air into this 
when these traps were self-clear)if 
little, if any, disadvantage couldjie 
their use. The single-seal wate /élh 
as the wash-down pedestal and |@h 
very suitable for water-closets am 
positions, but many pedestal be 
owing to their simplicity, werel® 
to lose the water seal of the trajil 
of the valve and siphonic type. {ja 
important, therefore, to guard )8S 
effect of momentum, siphonage, }#E 
evaporation. No ordinary tray] 
against the effect of siphonagell 1 
such action was likely to occ)Be 
should be properly ventilated. }& 
water flush was most essential 1 
of water-closets, and while aill 
supply was most satisfactory }¥# 
necessarily wasteful; indeed, i 
the absence ofa waste-preventip i 
induced less waste of water. ‘T)aM 
between earthenware water-clos)i@ 
soil-pipes should be made by mesh @ 
metal ferrule or socket solderecyi® 
pipe, and the joint made with al 
some equally reliable cement. | % 
aid to cleanliness the corbel ) b! 
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jich leaves the floor space quite 
ja decided advance, and, where it 
sile to get a good fixing in the back 
toreferable to the pedestal form of 
\t. The main principles to be kept 
n connexion with other sanitary 
xich as baths, lavatories, and sinks, 
siege outlets for the quick discharge 
ater; self-cleansing and ventilated 
the lower ends connected to the 
of self-cleansing gully or intercept- 
all fouled surfz reduced to the 
epssible space. ste water 
qjased, as far as practicable, in the 
jushing water to the gullies and 
sully traps with large receptacles 
Jmulated filth, and which could not 
jitorily flushed out with the waste 
sald be discarded. 

yhirman invited discussion, par- 
pith regard to the amount of water 
ld be allowed for flushing under 
Vicumstances. His experience was 
m4 to 3 gallons was quite sufficient. 
pn Snell said it was refreshing to 
afer engineer in favour of 3 gallons 
;, because in London they had the 
ed trying to cut them down. 
eiference closed with a vote of 
the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 


ee 
“EGAL COLUMN, 


Contractors and Insurance. 
fines of the 17th inst. it is announced 
Jpmmittee of Contractors appointed 
i; the Insurance Act invites con- 
i) public works who desire to make 
§) to. communicate with the Secre- 
ay’s Inn-road, London, W.C. The 
flis about to seek a pronouncement 
fasurance Commissioners as to who 
loyer under Part II. of the Act 


‘ge amount of work on a contract 


i+ where “ butty gang undertake 
Scommented on sect. 91 (f), which 
} this question, in our article of 
ije section and Rule 36 made there- 
jextremely complicated, but their 
to be that only where the sub- 
“the immediate employer,” a 
© himself works wholly or mainly 


jjaanual labour,” is the “ substantial 
Or person engaging him to be 

the purposes of the Aci the 
f) the immediate employer’s servants. 


# include the ‘‘butty man,” as he 
Wks with his men, but not the sub- 
ilundertaking a large portion of 
| a contract, as such persons do not 
engage in manual labour, 


‘The Trade Union Bill. 


have been made fully 
ons of this measure by 
(0, 1911, and May 24 last. 
H+ when the country is in the throes 
igitation, and when an inquiry is 
jaised into the causes of labour 
n trade unionist: are claiming a 
Hf work, and labour disputes are the 
jiolence, it seems curious that the 


trade unions should be entirely 
that political powers possessed by 
jte body or company should be 


the unions by Parliament. It is 
jtion of Parliamentary rep 
spur. Labour is already repr 
mt, and no change in the law is 
permit of working men voluntarily 
jand subscribing for the furtherance 
jlitical The question. 3 
ft, societies formed as friendly 
4d for regulating the relations be- 
jmen and masters and the conditio 
leties in those capacities possessi 
Statutory powers and immuniti 
onyerted into political associatio 
heir unique position for political 
WE such a step has to be taken, it 
Yi eareful consideration. 
Hons should be taken that trade 
ald not, owing to their privileged 
it Political powers to the detriment 
ic or infringe the freedom of their 
8. Tk is to be observed that every 
jused in the House for granting 
jwers to trade unions would apply 
j force to corporations and com- 


jlaw stands, agreements between 
(sand their members cannot be 
| @ decree of any Court, a member 
Ke the aid of the Courts to obt 


THE -BUILDER, 


benefits which may wrongfully be withheld, 
whilst acts committed in contemplation or 
furtherance of trade disputes, even if they are 
tortious, are privileged, and the public can 
obtain no redress in the Courts. 

How little consideration has been given to 
such important points may be gathered from 
some of the speeches in the recent debate. The 
Attorney-General, confronted with the point 
that if members of trade unions availed them- 
selves of the provisions contained in the Bill 
and refused to subscribe to political objecis, 
they might be coerced, and benefits might even 
be withheld, was obliged to admit that no 
action could be brought against the union by 
the aggrieved member to obtain the payment 
of benefit; he only expressed a pious hope that 
trade unions would regard the provisions of 
the Act, and hinted that if this should not 
prove the case, an injunction might possibly 
be granted. In face of this, he asserted that 
the Government had taken ample steps to 
protect the rights of the minority who desired 


not to contribute to the politic objects 
favoured by the unions. The leader of the 
Labour Party did not show such slight 


consideration as this for the rights of those in 
the minority. He is reported as having 
id:—‘‘ There was nothing oppressive in say- 
to a man who joined a union, ‘ You know 
t it is for, and when you join it you cannot 
possibly set up a claim for individual rights 
that are contrary to its organisation.’ This 
might be true if a man joined a trade union 
as a political organisation, but as matters 
stand it exposes the undesirability of this Bill 
in a single sentence. The man joins a de 
union not as a political organisation but as a 
trade society ; he joins it-in many cases because 
he is not allowed to work or able to obtain 
work unless he does join it. He must either 
submit to persecution and starve, or join the 
union, and when he does so he is informed by 

r. Ramsay Macdonald that he knew what it 
was for, and must accept its political doctrines. 

If this Bill becomes law, it is obvious that 
the unions will haye to be divided into political 
camps, and that if this is tho result, relations 
between workmen and workmen and employers 
and workmen will become even more strained 
than they are at present. The amalgamation 
of trade objects and political objects is absurd, 
and the unions must lose their character of 
trade and friendly societies, and last, but not 
least, the character of societies administering 
insurance benefit. 

The Bill ery bad for trade unionism, and 
will mark their decadence as trade societies. 

One word may be added from the point of 
view of the general public. 

There is great doubt whether sect. 4, sub- 
sect. 1, of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, only 
provides immunity for tortious acts committed 
on behalf of trade unions “in contemplation 
or furtherance of trade disputes,’ or generally. 
The decisions of the Courts show a tendency 
io construe its provisions as general. 
can this immunity from action be extended to 
the political action of trade unions? Libels 
could be published, heads could be broken, 
windows smashed at elections, and this section 
could be flaunted in the eyes of the public. 
The Bill makes no provision as to this, and 
the Government is silent upon the point, yet it 
is obviously one of such importance that 
the only inference that can be drawn is that 
the Bill is not intended to pass into law in 
its present. form, but has been read a second 
time at the close of the sittings to satisfy the 
Labour Party. The Bill is not even referred 
to a Committee of the whole House. 


——___e-@-—_____ 
OBITUARY. 


Professor Wallot. 

The death, at Langenschwalbe, is announced 
of Professor Paul Wallot, a seventy-one 
years, a member of the Academies of Berlin, 
Rome, and St. Petersburg, and of the Society 
of French Artists. Professor Wallot was the 
architect of the Reichstag building, for which 
he won the first prize in 1882, and of many 
buildings in Dresden, where he was appointed 
to a Professorship in the Academy some years 
ago. 


—— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building and Electrical Accessories, Austria- 
Hungary (Bosnia-Herzegovina). 

H.M. Consul at Sarajevo (Mr. F. G. Free- 
man) reports that tend are invited for 
joine: locks, painting and glazing work, 
electric lighting and bell work, in connexion 
with the building of a consumption block at 
the National Hospital at Sarajevo. Sealed 
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tenders, marked “ Offert fiir die Arbeiten im 
Tuberkulosen Pavillon,” will be received at 
the “Technische Abteilung, Landesregierung,” 
Sarajevo, up to August 28. Plans and speci- 
fications may be seen at the “ Bau-Departe- 
ment, Landesregierung,’”’ Sarajevo. Although 
the foregoing contracts will in all prob- 
ability be awarded to local firms, nevertheless 
the c ng out of the wo: involve the 


purcha of some materials outside Austria- 
Hungary. 


———_-@--—____ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


202895 of 1911—Geoffrey Arthur Carlisle 
Thynne and Thomas Pulling: Brick for build- 
ing kilns and ovens. 

16,984 of 1911.—Ernest Delille: Process of 
manufacturing light constructions of reinforced 
concrete. 

17,048 of 1911.—Robert Beart Lucas: Method 
of getting clay, chalk, and the lik , applicable 
also to the working of mines or making of 
railway cuttings. ; 


17,066 of 1911.—Frances Dowdell Shaw: 
Kilns. 
18,347 of 1911—James Edward Whiting: 


Suspension bridges. 
19,399 of 1911—Thomas Coleman: Mode and 

means for treating stone or other materials for 

making roads and for other like purposes. 

20,351 of 1911—John Alexander Getty: 
Kitchen ranges. 

20,704 of 1911.—James Storey Deacon and 
Frederick Victor Woodford: Means for en- 
abling objects to be attached to ferro-concrete 
buildings and for analog purposes. 

23,60 of 1911.—Louis Harel De Le Néé: 
Reinforced conerete railway sleepers. 

25,642 of 1911.—Joseph Anderson: Window- 
holders for sliding sashes. 

24,271 of 1911.—Benjamin Samuel Weston: 
Means of straightening walls which are out 
of the perpendicular. 

24,775 of 1911. xel August Wilhelm Poul- 


sen: Process for producing an improved 
cement. 
4,148 of 1912—John Radcliffe: Manufacture 
of improved compositions applicable for 
making and repairing roads and other 
purposes, 


6,980 of 1912.—Robert Henry Neal: Inter- 
locking coner slabs or blocks for use in 
building concrete walls, sheet piling, groins, 
and other structures. 

8,437 of 1912—William Alexander Fraser: 
Flushing cisterns for water-closets and disin- 
fecting means therefor. 

9,758 of 1912.—Henry Jasper Rand: 
of house drainage. 


yystem 


10,196 of 1912—Edward Bignell: Concrete 
piling. _ 
10,251 of 1912—Johann August Voigt: 


Device for automatically cooling the atmo- 
sphere in enclosures on the attainment of a 
predetermined temperature, and for giving an 
alarm when the said temperature is exceeded. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
5,465 of 1911.—William James Fee: Window 
fastenings. ‘ 
This relates to a window-sash fastener which 
consists of a spring-pressed latch 15, sliding in 
a casing 16 having depending flanges 17, 18, for 


5,465 of 1911. 


attachment to the lower sash 6; the bevelled 
nose of the latch adapted to pass through 
any one of a series of slots 11 in a plate 10 


a 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 

PATENTS—continued on page 244. 
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TEES BUtLDER* 


\UGUST 23, 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
advertised in this number: Competitions, iv. ; 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender ; 


issues. 
viii. x.; 


see previous 
Contracts, iv. vi. 


Those with an asteriay ((h 
Public Appointments, xv. 
some cases, such as: 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 

made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless atated ti 


Auction $i), 
the advertisers); 
that no allowance) 
0 the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those we 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that whi! 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


a: 


Competitions. 


Aucusr 30. =a & Sven Prize. 

uineas, with medal, is offered for essay on 

& The Lighting, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 

Room for a General Hospital.” Particulars from 

the Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 
toad, S.W. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—Goole.—MUNICIPAL O¥FFICES.— 
Premiums 301. and 151. Particulars from Mr. 

. Tyson, Council Offices, Goole. 

"SEPTEMBER 9. — Chorley.---ScHoot.—The Chor- 
ley Education Committee invite designs for 
Council school for about 500 children. See 
advertisement in issue of July 12. Premiums 
301., 201., and 10/. Deposit, 21 2s. 

SupremBer 80.—Dublin.—University CoLLece: 
New Buiipines.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 

SepremBer 30,—Llanelly.—Scnoot, xerc.—The 
Llanelly Education Committee invite competitive 
designs and estimates for school buildings and 
domestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Assessor, Mr. G. E, Halliday, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 


— Fifty 


particulars, 

Ocroser 14.—Balham.—SwimmMin 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite 
Public Swimming Bath. See advert: 


issue of August 16 for further particulars. 

Ocroper 29.—Glasgow.—Desians FoR ExtTen- 
sIoN oF Muwicipa, Buitpives.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 


competition. See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 1l. 1s 
OcrosER 31.— Huddersfield. — Town Puan- 


Ninc.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs.. De- 
posit of 91, 2s, See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 

November 1.—Ottawa.—Monument To Kine 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

December 1.—Bulgaria.—Drsiens For a Royau 
Patace anp Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see p. 173, 
August 9). 

December 2.—Carlisle.—Scuoon 

grce.—Particulars from the City 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 
* Feprusry 1, 1913.—Rangoon.—MuniciPaL 
Buitpines.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Muni 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001. 
respectively for first, second, and ‘thir 
advertisement in August 2 and present issue for 
further particulars. 

No Dats.—Doncaster.—SWIMMING BATH, ETC., 
FOR YORKSHIRE INSTITUTION FOR THE DrAr.—Pre- 
miums, 501. Information from Mr. B. D. Crouch, 
6, Hall-gate, Doncaster. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
pee Cottrce.—Limited to six firms, named 

* Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 

Bae, Dare. — Motherwell.—Hicu Scxoor.—Dr. 

Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201 


Contracts. 


BUILDINGS, 
Surveyor, 36, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Avcust 24.—Banwen.—CuapeL.—Erection of 
small C.M. Chapel at Banwen, near Onll Hen) 


Neath. Plans and specification with Mr. J. 


Griffiths, architect and surveyor, Seven Siste: 
Neath. 

AvGust 26.—Portsmouth.— E.—For. erec- 
tion of a store for school supplies in the infants’ 
playground of the Arundel-street Council School. 
Plans and specifications by the Suryeyor, Mr. 


A. H. Bone, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 


AuGusr 26 
a boundary 
Hospital, 


—-Stockport.—Watt.—Erection of 
wall adjoining the Stepping Hill 
Hazel-grove. Specifications seen, and 


particulars and forms of tender from M: 
Peirce & Son, architects, St. 
Stockport. 

AuGusr 27.—Consett.—ALTERATIONS.—For_ the 
proposed alterations, refitting, etc., at new Town 
Hall, Plans, specification, and conditions with 
Mr. J. Eltringham, Lic.R.I.E architect 
and surveyor, Derwent-street, Biackh 

AUGUST meets ley, —Pavition.. erection 


of a cubicle isolation pavilion for tweive beds at 
the Infectious Diseases Hospital, Morton Banks, 


Keighle: rawin| een, and quantities from 
Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York- 
chambers, Keighley. 


Avcust 27.—Newport, 
erection of electric car paint shop on site at 
Corporation-road. Plans and quantities, with 
fonts of tender, from the Borough Architect, Mr. 
» ae Ward, A-R.LB.A., Town Hall. Depo: 
1 5 


‘Ave ust 28.— 
tions to th 


Mon.—Snop.—For 


Alford.—Appitions.—F or 
Alford yillage public school. 


and specifications see Mr. Reid, Brai 
Alford, and with M D. J. R. M* Millen; 
hit » 105, on wn treet, Aberdeen. Quan- 


tities from the architects. 


Avcusr 28.—Botusfleming.—Repamrs.—For re- 
roofing and general repairs to Hatt House, Botus- 
fleming. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Harold A. Hosking, architect, Landrake, St. 
Germans. Deposit of 21, 2s. 

AuGust 28.—Glamorgan.—ScuHoots, 


Glamorgan County Council invite tenders 
following works: New school at Bettws, 
Bridgend; new school ‘at. Blaengwrach, ne: 
Neath; new school at Pontlliw, near Pontardulais 
(removal of temporary building from Gorseinon 
and foundation for same) ; 


new mixed school at 

Trebanos, near Pontardawe; Pontardulais Infant 

new heating chamber; Gowerton Girls’ 

‘ants’ school, alterations to offices. Plans 

and_ specification and quantities at the 

Bridgend Poli Neath Police-station; 
Gowerton Police. Pontardawe 


1 Police- 
Police-station. Mr. 


station, and Pontardulais 
T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the Coun 
Council, Glamorgan County Council Offices, 
Westigate-street, Cardiff. 

sUst 29, — Driffield. — Arrratio 
alterations to doors and other 
engine house, York-road, 


Ss. For 
‘s at the fire- 
Specification and plan 


at the office of Mr. H. Brown, Clerk, 33, Ex- 
change- street, Driffield. 
-Manchester.. 


t 
Manchester invite tenders for the erection of a 
home and additions to the hospi 
ron’s office, sisters’ dining-room, and maids’ 
dining-room at the Withington ' Workhouse. 
Quantities from, and pla esa at, the offices 
of Mr. Frederick H F.M.S.A., 48, 
King-street, Manch 


—Truro.—REsIpDENn 


—For the 


erection ur residences eu The Avenue, 
Truro. and specifications with Mr. 
Leonard Winn, architect and surveyor, 27, 
Boscawen-street, Truro. 

* 30,—Sutton Coldfield. LOOL.— 
‘The Staffordshir leiaaeirtaie Committee invite 
tenders for new Council school Streetly, near 


Sutton Coldfield. §. 
for further particula 
AuGUST 31.—Abercanaid.—Hovsss 
erection of a pair of semi-deta 
Abercanaid, for Messrs. T. & J. V 
and specification with Pees 
architect, Bank-chambers Merthy; 
Avcusr 31.—Blandford.—Corrac 
tion of a new cottage on holding No. 
borne Zelston, near Blandford. 


advertisement in this issue 


at 


Plans 


and 


Plans 
specifications at_the office of the County Land 


Agent, County Offices, Dorchester. 

AvGusr 31.—Cheriton.—CortaG 
a cottage at Landimore Farr 
Plan seen, and _specificati 
land, Isaac, Watkins, & 
street, Swanse 

Aveusr 31.—Dyserth.—AppiT1I0ns.—For addi. 
tions and Ieoiateas to Holly Cottage, Ochr-y- 
Foel, Dyserth. Plans and fications from 
Mr, Williema: ‘Clwyd Villa, D h. 

a GUst 31.—Gravesend.—Rooms.—For the 
erection of a, sterilising-room, reroom, ete., at 
the hospital. ned, and plans 


with _the M. Dean, 
A.R.I.B.A., 21, 


Erection of 
Cheriton, Gower. 
n from Messrs. Hart- 
Lewis, 7, Rutland- 


Au T 31.—Hyde.—Hatt, ere. 
public hall, polices! courts, offices, ants 
in, Corporation-street, Water-streath 
field-street, Hyde. Plans and speci hy 
and quantities and particulars fron }¥ 
Surveyor, Mr. James Diggle, Asso {iy 
Town Hall, Hyde, on deposit of 31h 

Av ae —Leicester.—Ex7Eensi | 
tion of steel roof trusses, anew 
columns required for an 

ad. Plak y 


car depédt, Abbey Pa 

general conditions. specification, ate 
on 1 ee of 1l., from Mr. E) Gell 
Engineer, fi 


t.C.E., Borough 


U 31. — Ruthin. Rerum 
Trustees of Bethania C.M. Chapel 
for repairs and alterations to the scp 
vestry. Plan and pecification fg 
B ron, iouies and spe ation, wi ft 
from the architect, Mr, F. one 
Earl-chambers, Mold. 

% Avcust 31—Swansea.—New fl j 
The Sy ea Exchange Buildin: 
tenders for new Exchange buildnbh 
of Adelaide-street and  Cambrifa 
ment in this issue py 


particule 
AvaGusr 31.—Swinton.—Watt.. — jl 
struction of a wall across a reifR 
4 nforced concrete iim 
Entwisle, Co 


_1.—Minehead.—Con’ te 
convenience and Jad: 
front, Minehead. Spcfti 
s obtained, and d e) 
Mr. L. OC. Wek n 
Minehead’ ean 
Aberdeen. — E40 
m_of fi market along 
and letails seen, and specifi 
ae form of tender 
C.E., Burgh Surve: 
Town House, Aberdeen. - 
MBER 2 contig eae —He 
tion of a parish hall, Drawings 
tities from the Ree Mr, A, 
3, Alfred Gelde Hull, j 
PTEMBER 2.—Dartford 
execution of certain work 
West-hill. Dartford, Plan and spect 
M Tait & Hobbs, architects, a 


on the 


—New Malden. Efe 
the Dae extension to the mdi 
rear of the municipal buildings, pil 
spected, and  conditi spec fon 
quantities from the Engineer and |e 
R. Jeffes, A.M.Inst.C.E., at ji 


ew Malden. Deposit of £ y 
* Sepremper 3, — Barnet. — (Gm 
Barnet UD invite tenders ffir 
d otteridge-lane.. See | il 


‘ue for further particulay 
MBER 3.—Merthyr Tydfil 
the erection of girls’ 


s and mat 
ects block at Troedyrhiw. ae 
Architect, Town Hall, MU® 


Southampton.— ‘pull 
building of full 
statement of 11, 
Plans and particula 
Hill, architect and surveyor, 9(p0¥ 
Southampton. Quantities on paypal 
SEPTEMBER 3. — Stroud. — AL}0m 
ng out alterations at R 
Stroud. Plans and_ specifications 
Mr. P. Milnes, 7, Roweroff, § 
Seoteatien 3. Beet —Ho 
of ten houses in blocks I and J()® 
houses in blocks O, P, and Q, [pal 
Tredegar, for the Cwmrhos ie 
Plans and specifications with Mi 
& Son, architects and surveyo: 
Bargoed 


at the office 


x or more ho’ 
Joseph Davies, deceased, Bedwas, Wie 
Building Club, Bedwas,’ Plans axjéil 

Gomer L. Rees, archy@ 
ydfil-road, ; 
6. — ‘ScHoc 
Riding Education Co 
separate tenders for 
:—Golear: Crow-lane Co 
itional classroom _ (builder, 
plumber, plasterer, and painter), Jed 
seen, and specifications with quan) 2 
on application to the Hducatja™ 
County Hall, cefield, A sum [ey 
sent by separate letter to tha 
Treas County Hall, Wakefield 


UILDING—continued. 
jiiven at the commencement of each 
the latest date when the tender, or 
nit those willing to submit tenders, 


7.—Bandon.—I PROVE 
ps and repairs to f 


il engineers and. 


rATION.—For erection 
Police- saber 


4). » Subiin, — 
Jin, Metropolitan 


-Ebbw Vale. 
Hioposed 100 or more hous 


e/Wm. Harris & Son, 2 
) nk-chambers, 


7] bane Commissioner: 
nvite tenders for 
Seo advertisement 


510 Buby CHAPEL.—For 


street, Douglas 

ELECTRICITY 
Hl cston. — The Hackney invi 
briention of Electri 


1 jgsue for further particulars. 


ngs required for an extension 
at Millfields-road, 
Plans and specification 
i conditions, iti 


£ Gordon & Gunton, Pingbun 
> 


412, —London, —Snops. Tired tion 
pie Fea 
Jersbrook- napa 
i eae 


Deposit of 11. 


if. —Bexhill. —Wat 


n-Sea, 
tatement of the wall to the 
. the whole to 


specification 
A. i Inst. Mech. B., 
Baton Viaduct, 


21—Biggin Hill.—Scroor.—The 
ion Committee invite tenders for 
. Biggin Hill. 
‘nent in this issue for further par- 


|Comnelscourt ScHoots.—For the 
nools at Cornelscourt, 


jrom the desi iens of Me: 


Plans onl Breeton seen, 
he oe, os ie cueality survey ors 


posit of I ‘Is. 
/-Gloucester.—Inrrrmary. 
new Infirmary i 
Names to the 


Hlanhilleth.— Houses —For 
S 


—Machyntietn. —REBUILDING.— 
premises at 


specifi ation. 
Howard Jones, 
eo 


aettonin. 
in connexion wi 


the ventilating 


‘and Particulars 4 the County 


/Ynss, Borth, B.S. 


~ Pontefract. 


ee 7 
the bank, Rete pl st 


Garside & P. 


jRatho.—Raxery 
gion, ee the a 


at Hast Ardsley 
S 


‘Wasrington —Buocr. 
at the County Asylum, 
jand quantities obtained 

Thomas Chadwick, 
| Deposit of 11. 1s. 


RING, IRON, AND STEEL. 
ston. GpeATING — For 


8 Sen, and speci 


tions , Sa ire 


THE BUILDER. 


Ust 28.—Aylesbury.—TANnx, ETc.—For the 
tion of an underground sewage tank and 
on of the engine-room at the Bucking- 
fee road pumping-station. Drawings seen, and 
quantities, specification, and form of tender from 
Mr. W. H. Taylor, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Aylesbury. Deposit of 


r 26 Chelmsford. BRIDGE For 
ening ite Springfield Bridge at Chelmsford. 
Drawings seen, and quantities from Mr. Percy J. 
Sheldon, nst.C.E., County Surveyor, County 
Surveyor’s Office, Chelmsford. 

Auvau 28. — - Coggeshall. — Briver. — For 
widening the existing three-arch brick struc- 
ture known as St. Stephen’s Bridge, which 
the River Blackwater at Coggeshall. 
wings seen,and quantities from Mr. Percy J. 

Sheldon, M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, County 
Surveyor Office, Chelmsford, 

AUG —Rochdale.—Hratinc.—For instal- 
lation of heating system the Workhouse 
Infirmary, Dearnle Names and addresses, with 
deposit of 11. 1s., to Mr. R. A. Leach, Union 
Clerk, Union Offices, Townhead, Rochdale. 
Clonskeagh.—Wirinc.—For the 

iring of two of the hospital poe lings, 
staff residence, gate lodge, and also electric 
lighting of drive at Isolation Hospital at Clor 
keagh. General conditions, specification, and 
form of tender from the Matron, Isolation 
Hospital, Vergemount, Clonskeagh, on payment 
of 2s. 6d. 


Aveust 31. — Cheltenham. — Srwace. — Con- 
struction of nine combined circular wage 
in three sets, and eight percolation 
101. ft. diameter, with the necessary 
drains, conduits, and other works 

Specification and quantities 
and, drawings seen with Mr. 8. 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough _ Engineer, 
Offices, Cheltenham. Deposit of 


roads, 
cidental thereto. 


obtained, 

Pickering, 
Municipal 
1. 8s. 


Aveust 31.—Dawlish. 

s and Coke Company, 
for the conversion of a g: 
liquor rage wells. Dr 
on deposit of 10s. 6d., from 
, Lansdown- place, Dawlish 


BER 3.—London, S.W.- 
~The Commissioners of H.M. Wo: 
Buil dings invite tenders for supply 
steel hes at Telephone Excl 
See advertisement in this issue 
particula 


SEPTEMBER 4, 
C Slacton U.D.C. 


—WELLS.—The Dawlish 
Pies invite tenders 
10 Ider tank to tar and 
ing and specification, 
W. E, Thornhill 


EL SASHES. 
nd Public 
and fixing of 
mge, Victoria 
for further 


— Clacton. — Pumpine Main.— 
invite tenders for supplying and 
ying about of ld-in. cast-iron pump- 
ing main. Copies of the specification, ete., may 
be obtained, upon payment of 11. 1s., from the 
Engineer, Mr, Syd. Frane A.M'Inst.M.E., 
18 lacton-on-Sea. 

‘BOILER, ETC 
ree HMltmanemac nee 


Maidstone, of _a new Comish steam boiler and 
boiler-house. Particulars and specifications from 


Dr. A. Gardner, of 5, Brewer-street, Maid- 
stone, consulting engineer. 

SepremBer 4.—Walmer.- Ovurratt.—Con- 
struction of about 3,600 lin. yds. of con te tube 


surface-water 
varying from 36 in to 9 in. in diameter, 
ron sea outfall, about 450 yds. in 
ze tank, together with 


sewers and 


and stone 
drains, 
36-in, cas 

length, and concrete stora 


e pipe 


the necessary manholes, flushing chamber, 
yentilating shafts and lamps, and other works 
in connexion therewitl Plans, sections, and 
drawings seen, spec’ tion, quantities, and 


Barker, the 
Walmer, on 


form of tender from Mr. Herbert W. 
Couneil’s Engineer, Council Offices, 
deposit of 51. 


Octoser 9.—Bradford.- r the con- 
struction of a circular out in_ tunnel, 
inghall to Strangford, . in diameter 


9 ft. 
with 
seen, 


with two shafts, 
in depth, 
Drawing: 


7 yds, in length, 
yds. and 104 
Sas ea ies, object pilla 


and specifization, conditio of contract, quan- 
tities, and form of tender from Mr. James 
v st.C.E., Waterworks Engineer, 

i . or of Mr. Joseph Garfield, 
Sewage Yorks Engineer, 


a sholt Hall, near ‘Shipley. Deposit of 51. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 
AugGu 24.—Cardiff.— Pan For internal 
painting at Workhouse. Mr, A. J » Clerk, 


H 
Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff 


Avcust 28, — Manchester. — Firrincs.—For 
providing and fixing electric light fittings at the 
Atherton-street Municipal School, Deansgate, 
Manchester. ecification and quantities at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Mianchester, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

Avucust 28 —Tolworth.—Parntine, Er 
painting and repairs at the Hospital, Toly 


For 
orth, 


Specifications and forms of tender from Mr. 
A. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.1.B.A., Hagle-chambers, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

AvuGust 30.— Macclesfield. — Parntinc.—For 
the external painting of the Humphries Ward 
and administrative block at the solation 
Hospital, Moss-lane. Specification from Mr, 
Chas, W. Stubbs, Borough Surveyor. 

Sep" 3. — Rochester. MAreRIALS.—F'or 
supply of following matérials:—Tools, Portland 
00 brooms, oils, and sundries, paying 

road metal. ations and 
of tender from am Banks, 


A. M Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Guildhall, 


Rochester. 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 

Avugusr 24.—Prestwich.—Roap.—For private 
street improvement in Highfield-road, Back 
Bailey-street, Back Bury New-road, Mather- 
avenue, Mildred-avenue, and Mowbray-avenue. 
lan, specific ation, and quantities at the office of 
the Surveyor, Council Offices, Prestwich, Quan- 


tities on deposit of Ql. 2s, 

Aveust 26.—Stone.—Sswacre.—For the laying 
of sewers, construction of manholes, etc., at 
Lightwood. Par ilars with the Engineer, Mr. 
John Twist Snape, 5, Lad-lane, Newcast 
Lyne, on deposit of 51. 

AuGusr 27.—Bolton.—Roap.—F'ormation of a 
new road from Plodder-lane to the Cottage 
Homes in Farnworth. Plans inspected, and 
quantities from. Mr. John Ward, architect, 24, 
Miawdesley-street, Bolton. 

Aucust 28.—Chelmsford.— Water Mat 
f water mains in Bishop ke 
}wiss-avenue, and new road off 
Forms of tender obtained, and 
cation at the office of the 
16, London-road. 


Rainsford-lane. 
the plans and sp. 
Borough Engineer, 


Avaeusr 31.—Clayton-le-Moors.—Pavine.—F'or 
the taking-up and relaying of about 400 lin. yds. 
of kerbs, and paving, with granite on a concre 
foundation, about 2,000 super. yds. 
street. Also repairing about 800 super, yds. in 
Whalley-road. Specifications seen, and forms of 
tender fram Mr. A. Dodgeon, Assoc.M.Inst.¢.E 

Surveyor to the Council. 

vt 31.— Dorking. —Tar Macapam.—The 
inyite tenders for slag tar macadam_ for 
surfacing 4,043 sq yds. of road. Specification, 
etc., may be obtained on application to the Town 
Surveyor, Mr. William A. Clegg, M.Inst.M. and 
Cy.E. 

Avcusr 31.—Littlehampton.—Gnranite.—For 
the supply of 300 to 400 tons of Guernsey or other 
approved granite, also for granite chips, Forms 
of tender from the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 
Howard, F.S.I., Town Offices, Littlehampton. 


Avcusr 31.—St. Columb.—Sswace.—For con- 
structing wers and. underdrains, and laying 
out. irrigation ground and other work in_con- 
nexion with the sewerage of St. Columb Major. 
Plans and specifications by Mr. R. Hansforth 
Worth, M.Inst.C.H., Plymouth. 


SepremBerR 2.—Aspatr: 
construction of sewage-d 
ing of detritus tank 
water tank: 
tingent worl 
at the Council Offices’ MS at 
of the engineers, Messrs. Sp 
Rodwell, 20, Park-row, wees 
deposit of 21. 28. 


iS) 
ma 


WAGE.—For the 
il works, consist- 
1 septic tanks, storm- 
ng filters, with all con- 
nd_ specification 
nd at the office 
inks, Pilling, * 
Quantities on 


For the 
ng-up of Hanson-street. iets pee epee 
ications. form of tender, and quantities Ir 
age W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Middleton. Deposit of 10s. 6d. E 
Sepremper 3. — Southampton. — Roaps.—For 
executin private reet works in the following 
roads, Shaftesbury-avenue, Leighton-road, 
Suffolk-avenue, Darwin-road. and Morris-road. 


ted, 
Jans, specifications, and conditions inspec 
i : forms of tender from the 


MBER 


and quantities and 

Boroun li Engineer, pisses Offices, South- 

ampton. Deposit of 11. 5 a 
SEPTEMBER Te geese -RoaDWAY.— ‘or he 

construction of a roadway, 15 ft. in width and 

about 250 yds. in length, at the Recreation 

Ground. Plans and specification seen, and form 


i nd 
of tender from Mr Aldridge, Town Hall, Skipton. 
-Southend. —Roav.—For road 
in connexion with the con- 
ao, boulevard 14 miles in length and 
Plans inspected, form of tender, 
from the Boroush 
M.Inst.C.E.. 
Southend-on- 


and fo 
struction of 
100 ft. in width, 
quantities, and specification 
Engineer. Mr. Ernest J. Elford, 
Municipal-buildings. Clarence-road, 
Sea, on deposit of 51. 5s. 

9.—Ttchen. —Roaps.—For executing 


SEPTEMBER 
street works in ten roads. Plan epecifice on: 
and conditions with Mr. T. A. Collingwood - 


‘Portsmouth-road, Wools- 
_ Quantities and form of tender on deposit of 


yeyor, Council Offices, 
fon. 


QnPremseR 9,—Newington.—SEWAGE. 
tension of sewers at Newington. 
specifications with the Engineer, Mr. 
Grant, High-street, Sittinzbourne. 


Sepremprr 9.—Tredegar.—Sewa' 
construction of subsidiary sewers. J 4 
office of the Engineer to the Cana. i 
Wm. Lloyd Roach, Bedwellty House, spect a 
Sissi schedule, and quantities on deposit 
of 51. 5: : 

Biscanraaa 12,—Fishguard.—Roap.—For ihe 
construction of 833 lin. yds. of roadway, wae 1er 
with retaining and parapet walls, wire fences, 


vate at Dinas-hill, Fish- 
surface-water drains, et a Eee e 


Leonard B. 


—For the 
Plans at fhe 


2 


uard, Plans and specification, 
conte and form of contract seen, and a 
ties, with form of tender, at the Shire Ha 


Haverfordwest, on deposit of 31. 
For the con- 


SE MBER 24.—Lewes.—SEWAG ie 
struction of main intercepting sewers, and for 
the construction of sewage-disposal works, com- 


settlement 
sludge- 
nd con- 
General conditions, specification, 
form of tender obtained, and 
, at the office of the engineers, 
Holt & . Co, (Arthur 
and P. Holt Whitaker, 
“46, Abingdon-street, Blackpool. 


buildings, 


een chambers, 
storage tanks, 


tanks, tidal 


prising « 
and storm 


drying beds, low-level pumping station, 
tingent works. 
quantitie 


and 


‘Deposit of 61: 53. 
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Tk BULTLDER: 


Public Appointments, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised, 


*ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
*CLERK or WORKS .. 


per annum 
. per week 


[AuGUST 23, 


*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, 


TIMBER, Er 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


sreat Hall, Winchester House, E.C. 
*WOODWORKING MACHINERY, STRATFORD, E.—On the Premises 
*BUILDING MATERIALS, NORWOOD—On the Site . Beers) 
*COMMERCIAL MOTOR CHASSIS, WEST HAMPSTEAD—On the Premi 


By whom Offered, 


Fuller, Horsey, 
¥ 


Churchill & Sim _ 


a & Yates ... 


PATENTS—continued from page 241. 
on the upper sash 3, and enter 
behind the plate. 

6,146 of 1911—Albert Flint: C 


hinges. 

This relates to casement windows which are 
carried by double hinges comprising flaps 
C. H, G, the middle flap H of which is con- 
structed with a wedge-shaped lug J adapted to 


6,146 of 1911. 


engage a- corresponding ~ r in an angle- 
I secured to thé casement B, a set-scr 
D holding the parts in engagement. A firmer 
mounting of the casement for normal opening 
is thus -effected,.and~on removal of the screw 
the casement. may be turned inside out on the 
pivot N for cleaning. 
7,078 of 1911.—F 
Walls and columns. 
This relates to a wall built of U-shaped 
blocks and consists informing yertical ventilat- 
ing passa The ~pwrallel portions of the 


ank McMurray Sawyer: 


7,075 of 1911. 


blocks form the inner and outer faces of the 
wall, and at the junctions of the piers L-shaped 
blocks 14 or flat fillers are used. The blocks 
are reversed in adjacent courses. Columns 10 


are formed as shown. Concrete and reinforc- 
ing rods may be applied in the vertical 
passages, 

7,260 of 1911.—William Henry Tonks and 


Walter Sparks 
apparatus, 

This re s to apparatus for opening and 
closing fanlights consisting of a cord-operated 
a slotted plate e mounted on the fanlight 
light or its frame, and having a pin 0? engaging 


ght opening and closing 


a slotted plate e mounted on the fanlight 
frame or fanlight. The slotted plate e is 
formed with two sets of screw-holes to enable it 
to be fitted to the face of either stile of an 
inwardly-opening fanlight or to the side of 
either stile of the frame of an outwardly- 


7,260 of 1911. 


opening fanlight. The pulley 5! is of oval 
shape, and the cord d, which is secured to a 
pin 6! on the pulley, passes through a slotted 
cord-guide f pivotally mounted on. the bracket 
a. In the case of outwardly-opening fanlights, 
the motion of the pin b?-in the slotted bracket 
is limited to prevent slight opening of the 
fanlight after it has come to its closed position 
by the engagement of a projection 6% on the 
pulley with a set-screw e*, which occupies one 
of a pair of holes 7 in the bracket e, according 
to whether the apparatus is fitted on the right 
or left hand side of the fanlight. 


——--¢-- —___ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


August 1—By Roserr Newman. 
Hayes, Middle: ‘House and shop, f.., 


August 2—By Wurrron & Laie. 
Whimple, Devon.—Peri 
BOmtes 
August 7.—Drsennam, 
&C 
Wartling, hoe Inn and3r. 


8p., f. 1,200 
August 8.—By Bruton, Kyowuns, & Co. 
Alvington, Glos.—Alvington Court Estate, 
499 a. 3.6 p., ee teens Winer SeUTp OL 


By FRANK Stuns. 
Botley, Hants.—Arable and woodland, 44 2 
29 p., f... 
Portland House, f. 
August 9,—By R 
Netherton. 


a . 
and wharf, 1 a, 


Yorks.—Cott 


5 p 
Kiln House and 1 


Chagford, Devon. 
2r. 8p... 2,950 
August 13 

Meeth, Devon. te, 1,886 acres, f... 29,519 


Contractions used in these lis 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for round-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: 

la. for lune ; st. for street; rd. f 
; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices ; s, for shops; ct, for court. 


—F.g.x. for freehold 


TO CORRESPONDEN 


NOTE.—AI communications with re; 
and artistic matters should be addrej 
EDITOR” (and not to-any person byt 
relating to advertisements and ot} 
business matters should be addres) 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Bditor. 

All communications must be authe) 
name and address of the sender, whet! 
tion or not. No notice can be taken) 
communication: k 

The responsibility of signed articl | 
papers read at meetings rests, of ec) 
authors. b 

We cannot undertake to return rejif 
cations; and the Editor cannot be 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, 
ments, or for models or samples, sent th 
office, unless he has specially asked for } 

All drawings sent to or left at thisi 
sideration should bear the owner’s nah 
on either the face or back of the draw il 
inconvenience may result from inattent)) 

Any commission to a contributor to vil 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publi 
subject to the approval of the article oul 
received, by the Editor, who retains thik 


it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by iJ 
proof of an article in type does not necei- 
acceptance, 


N.B.—Ulustrations of the First Prem 
any important architectural competitio: fi 
accepted for publication by the Editorii 
have been formally asked forornot |) 


4 
PRICES CURRENT OF Mé} 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as farls 
average prices of materials, not necessa|a 
Quality and quantity obviously affect|s 
which should be remembered by those Wi 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e, \ 


Per 1000 Alongside, in Biv] 
Best Stocks... . 
Picked Stccks for Facings 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway jh 


25.4. 
Flettons... ssoe- LS BestBlue]) 
Best Fareham Stafford | 
Bed wesc, 812 0 Do, Bulinly 
Best Red Pressed Best Stow @ 
BuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bry 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double 
Ivory, and Salt One Side 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends 

Headers 1ll7 6 Two Sidi 

Quoins,B: is one Enc 


and 44 in, Flats 15 17 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 les 


n 
g 
& 
a 
& 


Thames and Pit Sand . 
Thames Ballast 
Best Portland C . 
Best Ground Blue Lias 
Norz—The cement or lime is ex 
ordinary charge for sacl 

Grey Stone Lime .., 13s, 6d. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. p 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 

Baru Stone — delivered on road 
Paddington Depét..... seapsed 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nj 
Depot one 
PortLanp Sronz (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road | 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms 1) 
Pimlico Wharf . 
White Basebed, delivered on road | 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms I) * 
Pimlico Wharf i 


i 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered af Bailn| 
8. da, 

Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeb )# 
Beer in blocks ..... 1 6 Freest "5 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mi® 
Darley Dale in Freests = 
blocks .. Talacre (7 
Bed Corsi Stone 


DIOCKS sesseeres 
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STONE (Continued). WOOD (Continued). WOOD (Continued). 
A Tonttinued)— satan JorxeRs’ Woop (Continued) — 
Robin Hood Quality. Bump1xe Woop (Continued) At per standard, JorvERs 
| Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 8. d.  Battons: best 2hin. by 7 in, and £ s. d. Ctls SLU SELES OO CES a ‘i ee 
(om BOM cecntstasssercscossecconedave seed 16 8in., and 3in. by 7in.and8in. 11 lu v .. 1210 vu tin, 00 8. et 
uper., Delivered at Railway Depdt. Battens: best 2 by 6andSby6... 010 0 lessthan pF Mie Oo GF a 
4; sides landings to sizes (under 7 in, and 8 in, b Aivesrate fea 0010 oa a 
2 3 Deals: seconds .. 1 0 Oless thn vest. Bolectode Fieierspentesaanee ah 
pir sides ditto, ditto 2 6 Battens: seconds 010 0 » » lected, Figury, p Gu aneatowate 
#) sides slabs (random sizes) 0 114 2in, by in. and 2in. by Gin... 910 0 .. 1010 0 pS enent ss Dp 
blawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 Zin. by 4tin.and2in. by5in, 9 0 0 .. 10 0 0 Senta tach onvotion a io 
| |itto, ditto. + 0 6 Foreign Sawn Boards— Teak, per load. $010 ds, 122) 0-0 
lin, and 1} in, by 7 im... 010 0 more than American Whitewoo ¢ 
| Cube, Delivered at Bailway Depot. battens. per ft. cube ....... 050. 060 
fom DIOCKS ........ 3 0 BEAMS seserssssessesssncensstcenseesonee wes 000 Y Prepared Flooring, ete. Per square. 
s|super, Delivered ‘at Railway Depot. Firtimber: bestmiddling Danzig Atperloa aa of 50 ft. lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
* sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 510 0 shot... 6... 017 0 
28 Seconds ...... 0 0 Lin. by 7 in. yellow, pianed and 
‘7 3 0 Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . a 9 aces vgoreerntres OTE re CH 
mall timber (6 in, to 8 in. in. by 7 in. yellow, planed an 
4] | side slabs 08 Swedish balks 6 4 SR Doe O Bll 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber 0 0 lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
SLATES hot. 0. O14 6 
© Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. a 
) 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. White (Gens free yellow, deals GaeweHe ODEO 
In. In, £s. d. 3in, by 1in. 2410 0 .. 2510 0 
20x 10bestEur’ka Bin. by 9i OF gg EST 9. O16 6 
unfading green 15 17 6 Battens,2}in.ai y 0 i 18 0 0 aie 
20x12 ditto ......18 7 6 Second yellow deals,sin byllin. 19 9 0 ... 20 0 0 Wes 13° 6 
18x10 ditto b 5 0 3'in. by 9in. 18 0 0 19 10 0 0... 018 6 
16x8 ditto 10 5 0 Battens,2}in.and3in. by7 in. 14 0 0 1. 15 0 0 : eee ae 
20 x 10 permanent Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 9 ib 0 
green ... 12 6 lin. and 9 in.. 400... 1500 6 in, at 6a. to 9d, por square less than 7 in. 
18x10 ditto 912 6 Battens,2hin.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
16 x8 ditto 612 6 Petersburg: first yellow deals, JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 

3 in, by llin. .. 0 .. 2210 0 In London, or delivered 
| Do. 3 in, by 9 in, 1810 0 ‘. 1910 0 Railway Vans, per ton. 
} TILES. ES artery 140 0 .. 15 0 0 Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £8 a. £5. d, 

i fecond yellow deals, 3 in. by sections . O 00 
At Railway Depot. Trin 0 OarGeenenad 
Bod. 7 aye & a Do, 3 in, by 9 in, 0 0 “sections . 9 10 10 0 0 
Best °* Hartshill Fattens . 0) 210 0 Steel Comp: no 2 0 0 
brand, plain sand- Third yellow deals, 3in 0 0 Angles, Tees, and Channels, o1 
eae (per 1000)... 45 0 Do. 3 in, by 9 in, 0 0 nary sections . 910 10 0 0 
7 pressed (per ae) Battens 0 0 eee Nes 910 910 0 
= White Sea and Petersburg— ast Iron Columns ions, 
0 Do. o, Orsamental (par 6 First white deals, Sin, pyle 00 0 including ordinary age we 710 810 0 
6 ry » 3 in, by Min, 14 0 0 0 
Valley (per di 3 6 Battens 1110 0 0 METALS. 
0 Staffords. (Hanley) Second white deals, 3in, by lin. 14 0 0 0 Per ton, in London. 
Reds or Brindlod » 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 0 0  Irox— is £s. a. 
Hindlod (per 1000)... 42 6 ¢ Battens aon 1010 0 0 Common Bars . 0. 9 10 
iir1000) 57 6 Hand mada sands Pitch-pine: deals . 19 0 0 0 Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
Hal(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 Under 2 in, thick extra. 010 0 0 merchant quality ... ov Oud 915 0 
60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 0 upwards, Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” 11 0 = 
z 40 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 Oddments 00 » Mild Steel Bars . 95 915 0 
doz.) 3 0 Seconds, regular sizes . 00 » Hoop Iron, basis pr 10 0 — 
‘Qudaments ar 00 > » » Galvanised. 710 0 1. - 
| WOOD. Kauri Pine—Pianks perft.cube, 0 4 6 .. 0 6 0 (*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
‘)mxe Woop. At per standard, Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— Sheet Iron Black— 
abyllinenddin, £ 5, d.  £ 5, a. Large, per ft. cube. 080 .- 08 9 Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 10 5 0 - 
phd i 1400 ., 1510 0 Small’ » 026 026 » > Tus mOme - 
“by 9 1810 0-<-14 10 0 Wainscot Oak Logs, porfia cube 0 6 6 1. 0 8 » » 215) 00 gin 


For Pleasing Decoration. 
ine of the features which appeals strongly to the owner or 
‘ctive purchaser of a heating apparatus is the decorative 
‘lities of the radiators, and with ‘‘ Ideal” Radiators, Architects 
jeating Engineers may be sure always of the best foundation 
‘tistic treatment. 


[DEAL g, [DEAL 


For warming houses. flats. hotels 
sheps public buildings. ete. 
by hot water or stcam. 


Ideal Plain 
Two-Column Radiator, 


The symmetrical forms of “Ideal” Radiators, the smooth even surfaces and (in 
the “ Ornamental” patterns) the well-defined, clear cut yet unobtrusive lines of the raised 
ornamentation, lend themselves admirably to tasteful ‘decoration with “Ideal” enamels 
and bronzes. 


Colour cards and illustrations of decorated radiators will be sent gladly on request. 


We make “Ideal” Boilers and supply all accessories for Low Pressure Hot Water 
and Steam Heating—Valves, Tools, Fittings, Registers, Ventilators, etc., ete, 


” Ornamental! 
Column Radiator. 


NADONALRADIATOR(ONPANY 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


LIMITED. 


WORKS : Agents (BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks (WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


METALS (Continued), 
Iron (Continwed)— Per ton, in London. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to £ s. d. £ 
3 ft, to 20g. .. 1510 0 
Ordinary sizes to 32g. and 24g; 16 9 0 
26 &. 17 


d. 


UW 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
= » Baga 


” » z. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, Gt, to 8ft. 20g. 15 0 
» ae and 24g. 15 5 
» 16 15 

Bost Soft Steel Shoots $ tt, by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 
Best Soft Stoel Sheots, 2g. &24g. 13 10 
» 26g, 

Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


eeSS9 coc coo 


Sill 


Lrap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up 2 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe .. 
Compo pipe 

Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


In casks of lo cwt. 
33 15 


CoprER— 
Strong Sheet .. 
appar nails. 
Copper wire .... 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin 

Tix—Eng) 

Sorper—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s . 
Blowpipe’ . 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


Lat 


(Et fiat 


15 oz, thirds 4a." 26 oz. fourths 
» fourths .. 13d. 3202, thirds. 

21 oz, thirds. 33d. » fourths 4td. 
» fourths’, 23d, Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 34d. 


26 oz. thirds. 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
23d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Rolled, Oce- 


4 Rolled plate. 
+ Rough rolled 


rough cast plate.. 244, anic, Arctic, Muffied, 
4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white. 
Ditto, tinted, 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &e. £ 8.4, 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon’ 0 2 11 
ar » in barrel 5 0 
re 8 » in drums » 0 
Boiled , » in barrel 5 0 
» in drums » 0 
Turpentine in barrels » 0 
» _ in drums 5 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 30 


Red Lead, Dry... 


Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt, 
Stockholm Tar ... per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c, Per peloue 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak ........ 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .. ce 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. lo 0 


Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
hurches 
Fine Elasti 
Superfine Pale Wlastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple .... 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Enamel 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 
Oak and Mahogany 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black ...... 
Knotting .... 
French and Brush Polish 


» 
BOSSSSOMOOSOSSSCSCOS 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—Wa 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless tha 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which tha 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
tases and for special reasons 


* Denotes accepted, 


+Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CAMBERLEY 
AretHodist churel 
Gordon 


‘or the erection of 
t Camberley, for 
Gunton, FE.R.I. 
House, Blomfield-street, London, .C 
Dungay, M.s.A.,  Alphi 
Farnborough, Hants, ar 
A, H. Dungay : 


and Mr. A. H. 
Alexandr: vad, 
Quantities by Mr. 


Tender B.§ 


vr A.t 
0 .., £2,580 00 


Martin, WW ell 
BR 
A, Butler 
Bunning & Fitton Adar 
W. Watson 

Jones Bros. . 
E. C, Hughes 

G. Kemp & Co. 
W. Wells King, 
} First tender. 


as 2,084 15 5 
§ Revised ‘tor for reduced scheme, 

DEAL.—For enlargement of schools in North Wall- 
road, for the Education Authority. Mr. 0, L. Crowther, 
architect, Dea 
C. J. Howl ae £948 
E. J. Be 


10 
916 
910 


jon... 
T. Denne, Walmer* 


Gs megs & jon. 
‘Turner & Watts 


ga mortuary at the Work- 
J. Rundell, architect, 


Chivers & 


EB. Rendell & Sons £177 10 
H. Ash.. 176 0 
G. Offer 


LEICESTER.—For the 
worth-road, Western Park, 
Coltman. Mr, H. Bland, s 
Leicester -— 

H. W. L 
Bowles & Son . 


G. A. Phipp: 0| W. Potter, Blaby* 
SLATE MERCHANTS. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[Aucusr 23; 


LEICESTER.—For the erection of ho 
road, Western Park, Leicester, for Mae 
Mr, 9H and, ‘surveyor, 37, D 
Leicester 
Bowles & Son Richardso 
Kradford J. Cole & 
Haskard, Eudkin, “& G. A. Phi 
Beck ...... 675 | W. Potter 


|All the rest of Lefeastey 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH.— 
low. 


‘or new my 
roud, Shepherd's Bush. Messrs, j 


7, Chancery-lane, London, | 
8,266 | Patman 4 
8,099 | _ingham | 
7,950 | W. G. Che’ 


Ham H Sto 
Doulting Sto 
Portland Stc¢ 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Ston} 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Go, anc} 
The Doulting Stone Go,), | 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, | 
London Agent:—Mr, EB, Al 
16, “Craven-s reet, Stri 


———___| 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and } 
Asphalte Co, (Mr. H. Glen), Offic} 
E.C.—The best and cheapest mate 
course: ilway arches, wareho| 
roofs, bles, cow-sheds and mill] 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. | 


tractors to Forth Bridge Co, py) 


SPRAGUE & CO.,) 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND Pil 
Estate Plans and Particulars of } 
executed, f 
Dean-street, Sep 


JOINEF 


Of every description and in any 1%) 


CHAS. E. ORFEU 


COLNE BANI{ 
COLci 


Telegrams: “ Orfeu ji 


"PILKINGTON 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1838), f 
DEPTFORD WHARE 

190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPT)? 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (/ 


69 & 70, 


ESTIMatEs 
oN APPLICATION. 


Telephone : 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonceal As) 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FEI) 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, , 
WHITE SI 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct frof 


cLascow, |k 
BELFAST, & | 
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S/GARDEN SUBURB: EXTERIOR OF THE 

| INTERIOR, MR. E. L. LUTYENS, F.R. 

INTERIOR OF THE FREE CHURCH. MR. 
aITECT. 


| RE AT THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB :— 


) OF THE SUBURB.... - 
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| OF HOUSES IN REYNOLDS CLO: 
K, TEMPLE FORTUNE LANE, M 


REE CHURCH (NORTH SIDE), AND THE MANSE, 
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ite 
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CHURCH OF 81, 
B.A., ARCHITECT. 


MPLE FORTUNE HILL, WORDSWO 
DWAY, NORTH SQUARE, LINN 
{E, WATERLOW COURT, AND FLATS OVER SHOPS, FINCHLEY-ROAD... 2 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JUDE-ON-THE-HILL, 


ARCHITECT. 
L, LUTYENS, F.B.I.B.A., 
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{ OPTIMISM AND ARCHITECTURE. 


/\HE optimist is seldom taken 
j seriously, and has often 
| himself to thank for it. 
4 He is either Quixotic or 
, sentimental. As the first, 
puly appeal to the few, the rarer 
furounding him, As the second, 
\positive danger, a social will-o’- 
4. He is intolerant of precaution. 
e ate swans. Yet the true opti- 
jot to be judged by the standards 
o-called “ practical” man, nor 
8 premises be too scientifically 
|. The proverb that “many a 
dgment has been spoiled by a 
“was doubtless composed by an 

Though avoiding extremes, 
may look for something of the 
jurage of the Spanish Don com- 
a the sympathy which evokes 
\nt. 


| though 


assured, may claim 
as a companion, and even 
| Was an optimist at least when 
jowledged a divinity that shapes 
lds. And optimism primarily 
is we think, in the sense of being 
forward and not backward ; of 
pting this general trend going 
nd us, although this or that may 
fime be caught in a back-wash. 
pssible, of course, by closing one’s 
1 a mailway train to produce 
4g of uncertainty as to which 


direction we are travelling in. But to 
achieve this, we must shut our eyes. 

It is said of some people that they 
go through the world with their eyes 
shut, and in their case confusions are 
likely. to arise. Yet, while this inner 
and inexpressible sense of movement 
may be the possession only of some, 
developments, like passing objects, at 
least carry conviction to all, and a 
reasonable optimism may often be 
enjoyed without any demands upon our 
subliminal self. And a belief ina healthy 
progress of architecture, we think, may 
be so enjoyed. 

In the first place, architecture of 
some kind must exist so long as com- 
munities exist. Certain races have 
existed, and still exist, that have been 
without the instinct for building. Never- 
theless, they built, though they had to 
send to Tyre and Sidon for artificers, 
as did Solomon of old, or later, when the 
‘Arab relied upon the constructive ability 
of the Copt. 

We may, we admit, stand amazed at 
the prodigious achievements of the past, 
and compare them to our own disad- 
vantage. But the bare fact that we 
do admire them, have it in us maybe but 
to stand dumbly and wonder at the 
wealth and splendour of the imagination 
they embody, is in itself evidence that 
the living spirit that raised them 


is not dead.. Like Sleeping Beauty it 
awaits but the kiss, and who shall say 
that that kiss shall never come? It is 
only businesslike to ask whether modern 
conditions are consistent with great 
building as compared with those that 
have once prevailed, and, if not, whether 
these conditions are our masters rather 
than our servants. What in them 
demands the respect due to permanence, 
and what others have been foisted upon 
us by the exigencies of hurry and the 
misunderstanding of our needs, 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
conditions more adverse to architecture 
than exist at the present day. Great 
works of the past demanded time for 
their completion. Rome was not built 
in a day. Many a modern town is, 
Materials and labour were either com- 


‘mandeerea, or the prices were regulated. 


There was no opportunity of going to the 
cheaper market. The gross expenditure 
was upon the building and not upon the 
land, These are some of the economical 
differences which exist, and they could 
be easily multiplied. 

Social life then was less complex, and 
architectural planning, where it did not 
give expression to a single idea, was at 
least simple, and its motif was shown 
by the whole conception. Departmental 
demands not. only complicate the plan, 
but complicate the whole. A guild-hall is 

Cc 
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no longer only a single chamber. A 
dwelling-house is no longer a living-room, 
a solar, and a buttery. 

Land was measured by acres and not 
by square feet, and the architect con- 
ceived his design in the same generous 
manner—with largeness and freedom. 
These are some of the changes forced 
upon us by social developments, while 
modern facilities of transit have trans- 
formed our conditions both socially and 
economically. Hotel life has become 
more popular than home life. Materials 
are no longer restricted by local pro- 
duction, and the architect suffers from 
an embarrassment of riches. 

Are all these difficulties permanent 
and commanding of respect? Our 
opinion is that some of them, at least, 
are conditions that have grown up 
under a system of laissez-faire and must 
and will be dealt with. We are not 
suggesting anything revolutionary. It 
will be enough for us to instance modern 
developments in town planning to illus- 
trate the line which may be legitimately 
taken towards a worthier comprehension 
of building enterprise. Other conditions 
have arisen through the misunderstanding 
and misapprehension of the advantages 
that progress has offered. To set forth 
the divergent aims of art and commer- 
cialism is almost a commonplace. Yet 
quite recently we had occasion to notice 
the great advance made by the reasonable 
co-operation of these two forces. Such 
combinations have been little more 
than experiments compared to the 
immense possibilities such a co-operation, 
generously pursued, would open up. 
Commerce may discover advantages of 
spending rather than keeping. The 
spirit of the old Merchant Adventurers 
may return and find scope in home lands 
rather than in foreign waters. Once 
couple imagination and capital—imagi- 
nation that looked beyond the nex 
quarter-day for a dividend—and few 
doors would be barred to it. This is not 
an impossible discovery. The develop- 
ments of commerce, which have had 
everything in their favour for a century 
while art has been denied, may yet 
employ their advantages to some reason- 
able end. There is a divinity thai 
shapes these, rough hew them even as 
the commercial spirit has done, and that 
there should be money in art generally 
and in architecture in particular (other- 
wise than in the trafficking with Ol 
Masters) may not prove the paradox i 
sounds. 

That some such impetus when it 
arrives would find architecture ready, 
we have no doubt. The young architect 
is to-day incomparably better trained 
than heretofore. It is the stimulus and 
the positive direction that are needed. 
This marking time and beating about 
the bush in which other activities 
besides architecture are engaged creates 
a restlessness that finds expression in 
evanescent enthusiasms and whims. 

An interview with a firm of architects 


= 


was recently given prominence in the 
daily Press. It advocated a return to 


that style of reserve and refinement 
that marked the beginning of the last 
century, when the architect, as it pointed 
out, was a man of culture and varied 
attainment. But the style referred to 
was the natural outcome of the classical 
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tastes of the time. We are far from 
agreeing that the modern architect is not 
a man of culture when we contrast him 
with the type referred to. Indeed, if he 
be cultured at all, his culture is unques- 
tionably very much wider. Breadth 
was not a characteristic of the culture 
of two and three generations back. Its 
limits were strictly confined. What it 
did it did well. But its limitations 
were made obvious aS soon as it was 
touched by the romantic revival. The 
verdict of the mighty Hdinburgh Review 
upon Wordsworth was, “ This will never 
do.” Neither had the architect o 
the period the faintest glimmer of 
an understanding of the nature o 
mediwval design, Thrust into it by the 
Oxford Movement and Gothic revivalist, 
no longer supported by his knowledge 
of the Classic proportions, evidence o 
his floundering may be seen everywhere 
about the country. Wren and Wyatt 
we excuse. There was no element o 
romance stirring in their day. But 
their successors were impervious to the 
spirit of the time. They endesvoured 
to deal with medizval detail as they 
had been accustomed to deal with the 
Five Orders. Wordsworth came to stay 
in spite of his reviewers, and the appre- 
ciation of Romance in Architecture has 
come to stay also. To say of this 
revival as Mr. Tootles might have said, 
“Tt is of no consequence, thank you,” 
is to take up a dangerously empirical 
position. We are richer than we were, 
and it is our duty to spend of our 
increase. If the Victorian epoch can 
only be looked back on with mixed 
satisfaction, certain great works we 
accomplished, among which the Houses 
of Parliament are pre-eminent. To sum 
them up by the statement that they 
present a Classic plan and Gothic 
etail, and present this as a necessary 
shortcoming, is criticism misplaced. 
The successful combination justifies 
them as being typically English in 
character. Pedantry clogged the steps 
of the Gothic revivalists as it had clogged 
those of their predecessors. Certain of 
its leaders were unfettered, among 
whom the names of Burges, E. W. God- 
win, and Pritchard at once come to 
mind, but recorded examples were as stone 
tablets of the law to the mere copyist. 

To-day we are at any rate quit of 
pedantry. The ban has been removed 
from this and that means of architectural 
expression, which alone is evidence of 
a progressive intelligence being abroad, 
the fruits of which we may reasonably 
await in hope. : 

ee. eee 
THE LATE R. B. H. MANDER. 

The estate of Mr. Benjamin Howard Mander, 
of the Manor House, Trysull, Staffs, and partner 
of Messrs. Mander Bros., of Wolverhampton, 
paint, varnish, and japan manufacturers, who 
died on July 11, aged fifty years, is valued at 
115,3731. gross, with net personalty 143,6571. 


Qu 
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VACANT LAND CULTIVATION IN LONDON. 

There are as many as 14,000 acres of unused 
land at present within the metropolitan area, 
and the Vacant Land Cultivation Society, 
which Mr. Joseph Fels founded twelve years 
ago, ask for funds to enable them to extend 
their operations. The society now control an 
aggregate of 60 acres, representing plots culti- 
vated by 500 men and women and a groi 
retail value of produce exceeding 6,5001. 
Each plot-holder has grown 51, worth of vege- 
tables per annum in return for 1. spent by 
the society. 
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ct phases of its architectural 
saent. The present emperor has 

exercised his power, but has 
rpwn largely on his private purse 
yte great emes in building for 
jjovement of his capital. We do 
jen to know to what extent the 
juse has shared in the expense of 
j building and ornate grounds, 
‘bir serried rows of ascending 
Wj which together occupy so vast 
i) the right bank of the Danube, 
(jinly no other European capital 
a more imposing expression 
estate and power. The effect 
bimperial Hapsburg at Vienna, so 
osition is concerned, is tame 
wison, If we, however, look 
Finest architectural tradition of 
«, we should say that it exists 
vityle which is called Baroque. 
) it difficult to read the 
of Budapest in its buildings ; 
@emain which possess historical 
@ of any antiquity. There are 
yurches which may be compared 
[jaroque churches of Italy, and 
sof a later period the Imperial 
(hich, although enlarged by later 
@, has preserved the Baroque 
»)of the main building commenced 
Theresa in 1749. Among the 
iportant buildings is the Palace 
}, built in 1896 by Haussmann ; 
g in which the architect, while 
lying on the classic Orders of 
Yn or Doric, has branched off 
hissance forms and details which 
jirather Teutonic than Latin 
The architects responsible 
uildings of Budapest as we see 
| are, as we have said, mostly 
jiative and local origin, and in 
Mt their buildings it would be 
) apply abstract architectural 
which do not also take into 
(ational taste and temperament. 
arian is not a man either of the 
Hlood of the Germanic or Latin 
Mthnologically considered, we 
hat he is much nearer the Slav 
jot really of the race. It would 
jbe difficult for him to surrender 
) the culture of the Latin races. 
fa, op the contrary, some fifty 
», the architects created some 
hest buildings on a large scale 
jrely classic influence of modern 
in Budapest there has apparently 
Je influence of the same kind. 
, however, take into account one 
yceptions. Among these are the 
lar colonnades which lend effect 
atue of St. Gerhard, perched on 
ff the right bank of the Danube, 
jhackground of the Millennium 
tt which terminates the view of 
fassy-street, on the other side of 
| the Champs Elysées of the city. 
psition, which is largely indepen- 
jny of the adventitious elements 
WW hich give Budapest, just as 
ih, its great charm as a city, 
| one of the most considered 
Ins of town planning of the 
or, in addition to the monument 
a ‘onnade, we have on either side 
mgs of the museums which 
the art treasures of the nation, 
| the background a bridge spans 
ind provides a fine entrance to 
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But the large public buildings of the 
world would seem mostly to have been 
erected, and it is not to these that we must 
look for the most modern expression of 
the art of architecture, but to the shops, 
commercial and residential houses, and 
in almost all the large cities on the 
Continent a widespread influence is 
apparent which has as yet scarcely 
touched England. L’Art Nouveau is 
certainly the predominating contempo- 
rary influence at Budapest. What 
would we say in England, we wonder, 
to buildings which to a certain extent 
correspond to the Post-Impressionist and 
Futurist movements in the sister art of 
painting? With few exceptions there 
are few buildings at Budapest which 
would entirely satisfy the student edu- 
cated in classic or Gothic art. A little 
while ago we heard two professors of 
architecture, an Englishman and a 
German, discussing the work of the 
celebrated German architect, Alfred 
Messel. “How do you reconcile his 
use of such-and-such forms ?”’ asked the 
English professor. “Oh, we consider 
them most beautiful! ’? answered the 
German. “They are the forms of our 
national art.” And this, we daresay, 
would be the answer of the Hungarian in 
regard to any criticism we might make 
in discussing the architecture of Buda- 
pest, which, in our view, possesses much 
of the restless element of the Czardas, 
the national dance. This expression of 
the new art may strike us as bizarre and 
meretricious, but, so far as Budapest is 
concerned, it is the outcome of a genuine 
feeling, and it seems to be arriving, 
especially within the last year or two, 
at a stage of development which will 
probably command more serious con- 
sideration than it has yet received. 


——e@--__—_. 
NOTES. 


e To rHose who use the 
segulaonict lighways for the purpose 
of enjoying some of the 

most picturesque scenery available near 
London, and not with the object of 
ascertaining the latest quack remedy 
or the best motor tyre, the announcement 
made in the daily Press that the Kent 
County Council has framed a by-law 
under the Advertisements Regulation 
Act, 1907, will give unmitigated satis- 
faction. The by-law is to apply to all 
parts of Kent excepting municipal 
boroughs and urban districts with a 
population exceeding 10,000, and pro- 
hibits the exhibition of any advertise- 
ment which shall be visible from any 
public highway or footway, or from any 
railway or open land or water open to 
the public, and so placed as to disfigure 
the natural beauty of the landscape. 
We believe this is the most drastic by-law 
which has yet been framed, but it 
must be remembered that under sect. 2 
of the Act existing hoardings and adver- 
tisements have to be exempted from 
the operation of the by-law for a period 
of at least five years from the making of 
the by-law. Having regard to this pro- 
vision of the Act, it is a pity that five 
years have been allowed to elapse since 
the Act became law. The difficulty 
experienced in framing a by-law that 
was sufficiently specific, and which in 
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the opinion of the Home Office was 
capable of being enforced, accounts for 
some of the delay, but Hampshire, it 
will be remembered, led the way, and 
passed a by-law a year ago. 


Tue Trade Union Congress 
The — (the 45th) will commence 
Trade Union it proceedings on Sep- 
longress. 
tember 2 at Newport 
(Monmouth). The number of dele- 
gates which it is announced will attend 
is 500, twenty-one less than last year, 
but they represent unions with an 
increased membership—some 2,000,000, 
as compared with 1,662,123. This is the 
second consecutive year which has been 
marked by industrial unrest, culminating 
in serious strikes. In 1911 10,247,100 
working days were lost owing to trade 
disputes, and in the seven months of 
this year 33,840,300 working days have 
been lost from a similar cause. In such 
circumstances as these the Congress might 
well concentrate its attention on the 
question of trade disputes and the best 
means of avoiding strikes, which are 
having such disastrous effects upon trade 
at large, but especially on the working 
class community; but there is reason to 
fear that much of the time may be taken 
up in discussing less practical and im- 
portant questions. The Dock, Wharf, 
Riverside, and General Workers Union 
has a resolution on the agenda relating 
to conciliation and arbitration, and the 
Typographical Association has a resolu- 
tion relating to the enforcement of agree- 
ments on all persons employing labour 
in any industry in connexion with which 
some agreement has been arrived at 
between the unions and employers 
engaged in that industry; but these 
appear to be the only resolutions 
bearing directly on the above question. 
Neither the nation nor the unions them- 
selves can long endure such a strain as 
has been put upon them in consequence 
of the reckless recourse to strikes, 
involving, as is the case with sympathetic 
strikes, persons between whom there is 
no actual dispute. 


Turre have now been 
The Insurance three prosecutions against 
Act Resisters. 

persons who have deliber- 
ately determined not to comply with the 
provisions of the Insurance Act, the 
latest case being that of a builder. In 
each case the magistrates have convicted 
and have imposed a heavy fine, but have 
consented to state a case. In those 
circumstances we refrain from comment 
ing upon the merits or demerits of the 
points raised in defence. These points 
seem to have been principally that the 
Commissioners were not in a position to 
carry out at present some of the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to benefits, 
and that the regulations made under the 
Act were not in order and consequently 
were void. The former of the two 
points seems based on a contention that 
there is a contractual relation between 
those who have to pay contributions and 
the Commissioners; the latter point turns 
on the publication of provisional regu- 
lations. Both points, however, if there 
is any substance in them, would only. 
afford temporary relief to those called 
upon to pay contributions under’ the 
Act, and we take this opportunity of 
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strongly advising our readers not to 
waste their money in this kind of passive 
resistance to the Act. The Act is 
vexatious in itself, and the multitudinous 
regulations issued under it almost daily 
render 1 even more incomprehensible 
than it was originally; but, apart from 


one or two test cases, nothing is to be 
gained by wholesale passi stance, 
and persons aggrieved will do well to 


reserve their energies to secure amend- 
ment of the Act on constitutional lines. 
eee gg 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB AND ITS ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


In the development of this large estate 
an opportunity has been given to members 
of the shitectural profession to work 
out their individual problems with the know- 
ledge that each unit is benefited and its 
value enhanced by its enforced correlation 
with the work of others. It is in this 
breadth of conception, this subordination of 
the unit to the mass, that the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb rises above the ordinary 
collection of residences. A piece cf mosaic 
is something more than a number of small 
stones, and this suburb is something more 
than a series of well-designed houses. 

It occupies a strategic point in the natural 
configuration of London’s outer ring. The 
wide view northwards from the crest of 
Hampstead Heath begins with the suburb, 
and stretches out over and beyond it to the 
distant Chiltern Hills. But for the ordered 
development which is now assured over an 
area of more than one square mile the beauty 
of this view would in a few years have been 
merely historic. As it is, a new beauty is 
being added, and the increased interest given 
to the foreground does not detract from the 
value of the more distant view. 

In 1907, in the midst of green fields, the 
first sod was cut; since then nearly seven 
miles of new roads have been made, well 
over 1,000 houses have been, erected, and a 
population of 5,000 at least has grown up. 

In the development of Greater London this 
has been the only instance of a railway having 
been carried out into the open country. with 
the intention’ of attracting a population to use 
the railway. All other railways have waited 
for the population to come first. As originally 
schemed there was to have been a station on 
the Tube from Charing Cross to Golder’s 
Green under Hampstead Ifeath, and, as it 
was felt that this would greatly try the 
pleasure-giving resources of the Heath, a 
Committee was formed in 1903, and after 
arduous negotiations 80 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the Heath were purchased. The London 
County Council became possessor of the land, 
which was to be maintained as an open space 
for ever. So far efforts had been centred on 
securing an addition to Hampstead Heath, 


Fig. I. 


but at the same time it was obvious that the 
policy of the railway company was certain 
to lead to the open land around Golder’s 
Green being covered with houses. It was felt 
by the Committee that here was a great 
opportunity not only of securing an addition 
to the Heath, but of ensuring the mainten- 
ance of the unique prospect to the north, and, 
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Fig. 2. Example of 20-ft. access road 
to a group of houses. 


further than this, of providing an example 
of town extension on model lines. Accord- 
ingly in the course of the negotiations the 
area of the 80 acres of open space was so 
arvanged that a fringe of land was left on its 
east and west sides belonging to the Eton 
College Trustees. A larger portion to the 
north formed the remainder of the Trustees’ 
land, and they agreed to convey all their 
property—243 acres in extent—round the 


Plan of the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


sides of the open space to| 
den Suburb Trust, Ltd 
In analysing the reasons for | 
able growth of the suburb we 
that the land was secured throug 
osity of the Eton College Trust 
next place, the landlord (who is 
ad Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd 
with small profits, the maximu} 
allowed by a self-obtained Act of} 
being 5 per cent. Where only sj 
are taken on land bought belov# 
value a continuous development iff 
Further than this, there is nol 
the guaranteed surroundings havi 
great attraction. The publicatior}! 
principles of development, and th 
that the promoters of the suburb [ 
enough to enforce these ring 
given residents a feeling of se 
regard to their amenities which if 
ally obtained elsewhere. H 
It is specially to be noted, mofi 
organised building on a large scal? 
entirely taken the place of buildifi 
plots or small areas by individual 
The Trust itself has not been ilk 
to undertake much beyond the i 
making and general developm'p 
estate, although it has erected ti 
on Central Square, staff cottages, 
drivers’ flats, and cottage homes [® 
of some 25,000/. The remainder «f 
ing work has been done by the t/! 
ing organisations :—The Improvelli 
Dwellings Company has built a 14m 
of cottages let to weekly tenante|# 
Waterlow Court, which consists ix 
self-contained flats. The Gard 
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Fig. 3. 


Reynolds Close. 


ssrs. Parker & Unwin, Architects. 


(For Plan, see Fig. 2.) 
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sent Company (Hampstead), Ltd., 
{ in hand the construction of houses 
tj designs of well-known architects, 
4 clients by arranging with their 
and obtaining estimates from large 

The Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., 
d the Clubhouse, a large number of 
nd houses, the two blocks of shops, 
aged people’s homes. This Society 
d to Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd., 
ion of various co-partnership build- 
jies in different parts of the country, 
} than half of the building on the 
aas been done by the ‘Tenants’ 
yhich works by direct labour super- 
, its own staff. The tenants hold 
| the Society, but the bulk of the 
'; supplied by outside investors and 
(Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
lends are limited to 5 per cent., and 
| rofits go to the tenants a bonus 
| While principally building small 
iproperty, the Hampstead Tenants, 
also responsible for some of the 
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Fig. 4. 
X 
(Solid 


Plan of Central Square. 
E, L. Lutyens, Architect, 
lack indicates executed work.) 


best work in the larger houses, notably the 
northern side of the Central Square, designed 
by Mr. E. L. Lutyens, and Heath Close 
and Reynolds Clo: y Messrs. Parker & 
Unwin, examples which are referred to and 
illustrated in this article. 

The principles for which the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb stands are now well known. 
Planning, not street by street, but as a whole, 
enables the houses to be suitably grouped, 
and a definite restriction as to the number 
of houses to be allowed leaves room for open 
spaces between the groups. The Trust has 
limited itself to a maximum of eight houses 
to the acre. Besides the private gardens pro- 
vided for each house, there are various 
allotment grounds, tennis-courts, bowling- 
greens, and gardens open to the public. It is 
noteworthy that the orchard and the beds 
of flowers, although unfenced, have remained 
unmolested, and have shown that, although 
thousands of people have visited the suburb, 
the public has fulfilled the injunction on the 
notice-boards to ‘‘ protect what has been 


Fig. 5: Free Church (North Side) and Manse. 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Architect, 


planted for their pleasure.’ Most of the 
roads have been planted with almond, cherry, 
acacia, maple, birch, and other ornamental 
trees, and hedgerows of sweet-brier, yew, 
holly, Japanese and wild rose have been pro- 
vided in place of the ordinary fences. ‘The 
natural beauty of the land is rigorously pro- 
tected, and no trees are cut down where by 
any ingenuity of planning they. can be left. 
While houses of very various sizes are built, 
the positions of the different fypes are 
definitely fixed. Generally speaking, the 
smallest houses are at the north end of the 
estate, the next class is on the western por- 
tion, while to the south are the larger houses, 
with beautiful views over Hampstead Heath. 
Sites for public buildings are allocated in 
advance, and several of these sites have been 
given by the Trust. Architectural control 
is exercised with a completeness hitherto un- 
known on the ordinary building estate. The 
position of houses in relation to those adjoin- 
ing is considered. Suitable materials are 
insisted on, and a scheme of treatment for 
several adjacent houses may be laid down, to 
be carried out as the individual plots are 
built upon. All the roofs are covered with 
tiles, most of which are hand made and sand 
faced. It is not surprising that such fore- 
thought and control have produced a suburb 
of remarkable unity and individuality, bright 
with its open spaces, gay with flowers, and 
healthy from its elevated situation. 

The general scheme of development, as seen 
in the plan reproduced herewith (Fig. 1), was 
prepared by Messrs. Parker & Unwin, the 
architects to the Garden Suburb Trust, in 
consultation with Mr. E. L. Lutyens. The 
very irregular shape of the ground and its 
varying slopes called for an informal treat- 
ment. The main thoroughfare, Hampstead 
Way, is in its winding route typical of most 
of the other roads. A note of formality is 
struck, however, in the lines of the roads and 
buildings grouped» around.the Central Square 
(Fig. 4), which rises high above the other 
parts of the suburb, and this stiffening pulls 
together and dominates the more sinuous lines 
of the outskirts. A subsidiary centre is 
formed by the village green, the club-house, 
and the elementary school in Willifield Wa 
The levels of the ground form a. natural b: 
where Hampstead Way meets the Finchley- 
road, and advantage is taken of this to make 
four roads converge on an open space in the 
hollow, which will eventually be treated with 
ornamental water and be surrounded with 
shrubs and flower-beds. 

A special Act of Parliament secured by 
the Garden Suburb Trust allowed, among 
other things, variations in the width and 
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construction of roads. A road not exceeding 
500 ft. in length and giving access to a group 
of houses may be as narrow as 20 ft., pro- 
vided the houses on either side are 50 ft. 
apart. The effect of this is that a feature of 
the general lay-out is the number of short 
culs-de-sac of widths narrower than those 
usually prescribed by the by-laws. Groups 
of houses may be set in retired positions off 
the main roads (Figs. 2 and 3) and treated as 
architectural units, an improvement on the 
usual practice of dealing with each house 
separately. Scale is increased, the simul- 
taneous notes are fewer and broader, and 
good architectural effects. are obtained. 
When the closes are linked together by foot- 
paths, as, for instance, the series of paths 
connecting Willifield Way through Words- 
worth Walk and Coleridge Walk with 
Erskine Hi. the principal objection to 
“dead ends’’ is removed, and at the same 
time the charm of their quietness is retained. 

The development scheme now being carried 
cut as shown on the plan is in itself a great 
achievement, but there is something more to 
follow. In the early days of the suburb the 
plan was thought by most people to represent 
a complete scheme. But very soon, as success 
became apparent, negotiations were on foot 
with the adjoining owners, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, for a large extension. Mean- 
time it was impossible to disclose to the 
public the full inwardness of the Central 
Square, which seemed to belie its name in 
rubbing shoulders with the boundary. To 
this uncertainty as to the ultimate limits of 
the design is to be attributed a feeling of 
cramping here and there, which will be seen 
to have disappeared when the plans of the 
extension of the suburb are published. ‘This 
extension more than doubles the area of the 
suburb, and opens out the country to the 
north-east across to East Finchley Station. 
The Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust has 
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Parker & Unwin, 


2d to lease 112 acres from the Ecclesi- 
al Commissioners, while Co-Partnership 
Tenants, Ltd., have taken up 300 acres more, 
making in all; with the-original 243 acres, 
655 acres, or over one square mile 

The land comprised in this great addition is 
being planned by ‘Messrs. Parker & Unwin 
on broad, free lines, influenced but not abso- 
lutely controlled by the contours. A series 
of radial roads branches out from the Central 
Square with long, unbroken vistas across the 
valley to the north-east. On the opposite 
slopes two of these lines will terminate at 
important public buildings, while in the 
hollow between a market-place is proposed, 
with an adjoini open space 20 acres in 
extent. It is isfactory to know that 
owing to the success of the original scheme 
it has now been found possible so largely to 
increase the area over which the governing 
principles of the garden suburb will extend. 

Architecturally the suburb is dominated 
by, the group of buildings which with con- 
spicuous success Mr. E. 1. Lutyens has placed 
on the spacious plateau of the Central Square. 
The two churches, one on either side, with a 
broad sward between, are striking examples 
of modern ecclesiastical architecture in a 
setting which is unique. The spire of St. 
Jude's and the cupola of the Free Church 
will form a new feature in the landscape for 
miles around, as conspicuous as the spire of 
the Church of St. Mary, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
which is clearly visible from the plateau. On 
the south side of the square stands the 
Established Church, closing the vista from 
the Heath at the top of Heathgate, and on 
the north side is the Free Church, forming 
the termination of the slope of Erskine Hill. 
On the east is the Institute—one wing only 
completed so far—and on the west the view 
is left open over a sloping orchard to the 
distant hills. 

Jude, 


The Church of St. illustrated 


Fig. 7. 
Mr. H. A, Welch, Architect. 
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on our Plates, is 
its masses, and 
its blending of 
saucer domes, with details ci 
sance character. On the outsid/; 
tinctive note is the great stret< 
sarried from ridge to eaves ovel) 
aisles in an unbroken slope down | 
few feet of the ground, the rainy) 
ping from a stone eaves cornice ij! 


broad and dj 
is strikingly ( 
round arched } 


- SCALE OF FEET : 


Fig. 8. 


(For View at this place, see Inset) 1 


Example of Street Int/t 


brick channel, which is carried i 
along the base of the walls, avoic# 
and down pipes, at the expense of 
in stormy weather. The transept} 
not project on plan, are marked | | 
ridge and gables, with spacious w://§ 
on the crossing stands the lofty t) 
surmounted by a lead-covered ¢_ 
nave and aisles are lighted by |" 
large dormer windows and by i/@ 
window, but this end is tempor} 
nave will be extended several } 
funds are forthcoming. The wall? 
with 2-in. bricks, the facings bein! 
grey with dressings of a rich re™¥ 
roofs throughout are tiled. Th/P 
effect of the interior is not imprd™ 
unusual amount of timber in the}? 
where rafters, struts, and purlins | 4 
riot in a confusion which is alt/@ 
necessary. | 
The Free Church (Fig. 5 | P 
is interesting as an example | i 
concrete construction applied to/}! 
and at present this constructior|™ 
indicated by the large beams / 
trude from the temporary wall of |/% 
end, supported on unfinished 4 
The roofs, dormers, and br 
treated in a similar way te the si)” 
but instead of a square tower anc i 
the crossing there is an octagona pe: 
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\ has been assured. Such a later portion as 
Bigwood-road and the eastern part of Mead- 
way shows both in the quality of the designs. 
and in the general grouping the good results. 
which can be obtained by an insistence on 
the requirements laid down. Not only has » 
tone been maintained on the suburb itself, 
but the adjoining estates recently developed 
show a distinct improvement on the usual 
suburban type, an improvement obviously due 
to the example of the garden suburb. There 
are, however, one or two places where a better 
design appears to have heen shelved in favour 
of another, possibly on the grounds of 
economy. Where, for ins e, is Messrs 
Parker & Unwin’s group for the Hoop 
Lane entrance, which would have been much 
preferable to the blocks which have lately 


Fig. 9. Group of Houses in Temple Fortune Lane. Heath end of Wellgarth-road carried out. 
* ae ‘The accommodation provided and the size 
BE MEN APP i Dae ANNEAL of rooms in the various classes of houses are 


( design tiled and surmounted by a 
Jired Jantern. The cteep-pitched 
i the transepts in both churches, 
Jeir long nicircular-headed win- 
yire specially inte ng examples 
jin brick design and craftsmanship. 
pirum of the Free Church stands high 
ple nave floor, which is not level, but 
spwards considerably towards the west 
|| arrangement which, although not 
# ds favour in some of the best designs 
]pnformist churches, and has much to 
end it on the ground of suitability. 
PYicarage stands to the east of the 
of St. Jude, and the Manse occupies 
sir position in relation to the Free 
¢} Hach house is a square block of 
itraying the hand of Mr. Lutyens, 
fnple, rather severe lines and an 
#pf bay windows. 

Dis on the suburb a high general 
i) of architecture, and, owing to the 
ijpression of any cottage exhibitions 
mee been held at Letchworth, with 
Hjendant “freaks,” the continuity of 
i dard has been so well kept up that 
Papses, principally in the neighbour- 
he northern part of Hampstead Way, 
‘more regrettable. If the promoters 
scheme had been more certain of 
(jvhen the suburb was in its infancy 
ibable that the stricter architectural 
jon which is now exercised would 
ented some of these eyesores. 
no doubt that the standard of 
18 gradually been raised as the estate 
loped and the certainty of its success Mr. T. M. Wilson, Architect. 


Fig. 10. Houses in Meadway. 


Fig. 11. Part of North Square. 
| Mr. E.L. Lutyens, Architect, 
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larger type than the last are arra: 
Hampstead Way (northern part), 
Way (southern part), and ‘Temp. 
Lane. In Willifield Way, Mr. Gec 
has secured a good street picture t 
several well-d groups roun’! 
with two old tr and his square 
in Hampstead Way which bears }} 
worthy of particular notice. This 
the best pieces of grouped design | 
in the suburb, and forms the sub: 
of the +t Plates. | 
In Temple Fortune Lane Mr, G 
as an excellent group, illustrate 
Mr. T. M. Wilson’s block in 
. 10) is an instance of a good | 
treatment of semi-detached houses.| 
(c} Larger Liesidences.—The | 

‘ immediately to the north of #l} 
‘ Fig. 12. Linnell Close. Square cal] for special comment. 
Mr. Michael Bunney, Architect, on one of the highest parts of the s 


generally rather limited, and according to 
provincial standards would often be con- 
sidered very insufficient. It may be that the 
increased possibilities of open-air life are 
taken into account in designing the houses. 
There is, however, a noticeable improvement 

{ in accommodation in the later types of 
houses. 

i The buildings on the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb may for convenience be classed under 
three heads :—(1) . Dwellin for single 
famil (2) grouped dwellings, flats, and 
shops; (5) public buildings. 


(1) Dwellings for Single Families. 

(a) Cottage Property.—Some of the least 
pretentious cottages are tk of the Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company in 
Erskine Hill and Willifield Way. In Words- 
worth Walk (Fig. 7) Mr. H. A. Welch has 
created a charming group of twenty or thirty 
cottages in several blocks on either side of 
a narrow cul-de-sac, terminating in a central 
block with an effective feature in half-timber 
work. Temple Fortune Hill, by Messrs. 
Parker & Unwin, is an admirable example 
of a vista on a straight street (Fig. 6). In 
the treatment of street intersections we notice 
occasional boldness and _ originality. The 
junction of Willifield Way and Temple 
Fortune Hill (Fig. 8 and Plate) has been 
ve: happily dealt with by Mr. C. M. 5 
cflectively the nosthern art of Kackine Hit, -Fig. 13. Part of “The Great Wall,” showing Summer-House overlooking thi 

(6) Small Houses.—Houses of a_ slightly From a Drawing by Mr. C. P. Wade. 
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Fig. 14. Preliminary Design for Aged People’s Homes. 


Messrs. Parker & Unwin, Architects. 
From a Drawing by Mr. C. P. Wade. 
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yjave been designed in a continuous 
und two sides of North Sq 
| groups on the west side of 
8 ‘ s 
rt. B. L. Lutyens, the hitect of 
glises, has been very successful in his 
treatment, which i quite 


n nce s 
Mliated from the ‘‘cottage’’ archi- 
ion the ground below. A sketch 


e| in Fig. 11. Silver-grey bricks are 
F| the general work, with red-brick 
Stone is employed spa 
and doorways. <A skilful 
jj overcome the difference in levels ot 


S 
h 


iks by using lead flats above the 
jloofs to maintain an even ridge line, 
Vh strong cornice carried level round 


jent groups at first, floor or eaves, a 
i} The general effect suffers 
4s in North Square being sunk below 
{ of the road; the back elevation is 
fi this respect, as the ground slop 
yithe rear. ‘The interior planning h: 
sases been sacrificed to the symr 
sleyation. A large and important- 
kront window should light something 
»|n an. Office. 

1th Close and Reynolds Close M. 
Unwin have adopted a brick tr 
thout rough-cast, and the result is 
d dignified. The houses in Heath 
«e linked up with large first-floor 
¢) or open-air rooms. ‘This connexion 
jn architecturally, but the average 
of this size has a persistent 
preference for a 


1); unre: 


ampl 5 
and set clear of the t: 
iet-looking Georgian ho 5 
of Mr. 1el Bunney, are 
satisfactor Originally three 
jis were designing separate houses in 
e, but they met, and mutually agreed 
lstyle, the level of the eaves, and 
yral lines of the whole group, while 
freedom in the matter of detail; it 
‘ne of the instances of that correlation 
tects: which is so desirable. 

iz southwards over the Heath are 
the largest houses, detached, with 
rdens adjoining the “great wall” 
ides the built-up suburb from the 
Hath. At intervals along the wall are 
houses or look-out towei and the 
lhen completed, will be a distinctive 
iin the suburb (Fig, 13). 

‘buped Dwellings, Flats, and Shops. 
lim of the suburb is not completed 
ipuses are provided for families. It 
ilso at housing the fragments of 
"and the individuals, who, together 
ite complete familics, make up the 
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Fig. 16. Block of Flats over Shops, Finchley-road : Back View, from Hampstead Way. 


Mess 


population of any centre. It has succeeded 
in part at least this aim, as witr the 
homes for aged people, picturesquely called 
the Haven of Rest and more commonly known 
as ‘The Orchard,’’ the cottage homes where 
those needing care, protection, and assistance 
will live under adequate and suitable adminis- 
tration; and .Waterlow Court, where ladies 
earning their own living are lodged in selt- 
contained flats with a common dining-room, 
reception-room, kitchen, and household staff. 

The aged people’s homes are in a two-story 
quadrangle designed by Messrs. Parker © 
Unwin, with an exterior balcony and stairs 
giving access to the upper floor; a sketc 
the original design made by Mr. 5 
Wade is reproduced herewith (see Fig. 14). 
The flats contain living-room, sculle 


bed-recess, with the use of general oven, 
baths, and laundry. 
Waterlow Court, designed by Mr. Baillie 


Scott, forms the terminal building in Heath 
Close. Seen from the Close it presents a long 
range of half-timber work, with a low 
entrance-way in the centre leading through 
the building and guarded by heavy gates. 
Beyond the entrance the building stretches 
foursquare, with low-arched cloisters round 
an open court (Fig. 15). ‘This quadrangle is 
very attractive, and the whole effect of the 
building imparts a quiet, conventual air 
which makes. it difficult to.realise that across 
the fence is the busy ‘‘ Tube,’’ used as their 


Fig. 15. 


Waterlow Court : 


Interior of Quadrangle. 


Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, Architect. 


s. Parker & Unwin, Architects. 


daily conveyance by many of the residents. 
Waterlow Court has been in existence for 
some years, and it is a little surprising that 
no similar building has been erected as a 
men’s hostel. It should be possible to 
improve on the usual private lodgings by a 
house specially designed for the purpose. 
While the suburb is not a self-contained 
town, dependent on itself for retai'’ stores, 
and while an important shopping centre has 
sprung up just outside the suburb at Golder’s 
Green Station, it has still been found advis- 
able to provide a number of shops near the 
other end of the suburb. These are located 
in two interesting blocks on Finchley-road, 
one on either side of the entrance to the 
suburb by Hampstead Way, erected by the 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., from designs by 
Messrs. Parker & Unwin. The buildings are 
distinctly medieval German in character, 
story piled on balconied story until they over- 
flow among the high-pitched roofs and finish 
at last in a square tower covered with steep 
hips. The ground floor is used for shops, 
with a straight frontage line from end to 
end, while the frontage line of the upper 
stories breaks forward at either end of the 
blocks to form an arcade over the end shops. 
The arcade piers and arches are in ashlar 
work, while the rest of the walls are in brick 
of a well-variegated tone. Oak half-timber 
work, with brick filling, and oak balconies 


are features of the front elevations. The 
well-designed wrought-iron balconies were 
carried out by the Artificers’ Guild. The 


flats and offices on the upper stories are 
approached by a broad outside balcony near 
the first-floor level, extending along the back 
of each block for its whole length over the 
rear of the shops. Outside staircases lead 
up to this balcony from the street level at 
the ends of the blocks. The south block, 
which has just been completed, is centrally 
heated. The massive stretch of 'these build- 
ings on either side of Hampstead Way forms 
an effective and’ picturesque entrance to the 
suburb. The back elevation (see Fig. 16) is 
equally prominent, making a fine background 
to the public garden at the foot of Temple 
Fortune Hill, while it serves to screen off 
from the dwellers in the suburb a rather 
doubtful group of buildings just beyond. The 
blocks are a happy contrast to the usual type 
of suburban shop property. 

Another building of a kind not often met 
with is the block at the end of Corringway, 
consisting of motor garages, with flats above 
for chauffeurs and their families. The idea 
of confining within small: limits the noise 
inseparable from the care of motors is # 
sound one, but it does not necessarily follow 
that all the chauffeurs and, their. families 
should for their sins be confined within these 
same limits. What-have they done to.deserve 
such a punishment? Surely there might be 
arranged a small inferno for motors only, 
leaving the families to inhabit, like others, 
the paradise of the. garden, suburb. 

A-group.of small flats. at the. north end of 
Hogarth-hill, designed by Messrs. Parker & 
Unwin, shows that an architectural effect can 
be obtained even where the tenants pay only 
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5s. 9d. a week. This 
others on the opposite sides of the road, is 
another good example of the treatment of 
street junctions. Near the same place a series 
of small buildings with four small flats above 
and four below, designed by Messrs. Parker 
& Unwin, indicatés the desire for this type 
of accommodation. A block of good-sized 
flats is now being built, and another large 
quadrangular block which is being d. d 
in the collegiate style by Mr. G. L. Sutclif 


group, with the two 


the architect to Co-Partnership Tenants, 
Ltd., is to contain a co-operative kitchen and 
ala dining-hall for the use of the tenants. 


(3) Public Buildings. 

When all the people are housed and pro- 
vided with shops there still remains the 
question of their indoor recreation and 
education. To this question the cuburb gives 
an answer. Besides an elementary school, 
which being built by the Hendon Urban 
District Council, and the well-grounded hope 
of a secondary school, there are two build- 
ings round which the educative and recreative 
life of the suburb centres. The Clubhouse, 
on Willifield Green, is the property of the 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., and carries on a 
varied and valuable organisation for social 
enjoyment. Messrs. Parker & Unwin have 
designed the building to form one side of an 
irregular village green, and the long sloping 
roofs and simple yet picturesque treatment 
of the tower are in harmony with the situa- 
tion as thus conceived. ‘he position of the 
tower, apparently haphazard, is in reality 
well thought out to form a notable landmark. 

The other building which has functions 
similar to the Clubhouse is the Institute, 
occupying one of thé most important positions 
on the suburb. It forms part of the compr: 
hensive scheme for the Central-square laid 
out by Mr. Lutyens, and when completed it 
will be axial with the east and west line 
through the centre of the square. So far only 
one wing has been built, but it is sufficient 
to indicate that the completed design will be 
a valuable addition to the architecture of the 
suburb. It is treated in the Renaissance 
style, and harmonises well with the neigh- 
bouring buildings. Classes, conferences, and 
debates are held in the Institute, which forms 
the centre of the intellectual life of the 
suburb, a source of keen interest to Mrs. 
Barnett, the founder of the whole movement. 

Finally, beyond the housing of the people 
and their social and educational welfare, their 
religious needs remain to be satisfied. And 
as these are higher than the former it is 
reasonable, as well as symbolic, that the 
tangible and visible expression of religious 
aspiration should be placed on the highest 
and most commanding site. So it is that 
when we rise up to the level of the Central 
Square we find here the two churches of the 
suburb, which have been described earlier in 
this article. 

Standing there on the central plateau, to 
which we have climbed up from the lower 
lévels, we look down below to the west and 
to the north and to the south, and see the 
clustered red roofs among the gardens and 
the towers over the Club and the shops, 
reminding us of the varied life going on 
around, and displaying the result of definite 
and organised effort, consciously directed 
towards the producing of order and beauty in 
the homes and surroundings of the people. 
And then we turn and face the east, where 
the great n area of green fields and 
woodland, as yet untouched, lies open to the 
builder, and we look forward with hope in 
the knowledge that on this land, too, the 
seal of the Garden Suburb is set. 


—_---—___ 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Co-partnership Festival. 

At the Co-partnership Festival held on the 
estate of the Haling Tenants, Ltd., on Saturday 
last, there was an exhibition of plans and 
drawings of the various developments which 
are now taking place at Liverpool, Hampstead, 
and elsewhere in connexion with the Co- 
partnership in housing movement. It was 
announced that of the 450 houses on the 
Ealing Co-partnership estate only one is now 
unlet, a state of things which also prevails at 
Hampstead. ‘The exhibition was under the 
direction of Mr. A. J. Flint and Mr. A. E. . 
Aston of the Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd. 
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Protection from Fire, Hampton Court Palace. 

It is anticipated that the Palace is protected 
from fire, as far as human precautions can, 
provide, by means of the new high-pressure 
water supply which was installed a few months 
ago and supplemented with many improved 
appliances. Every apartment in the building is 
now newly numbered, so that each of the 
resident firemen can read the alarm bell by his 
bedside, which indicates, thrice, the precise 
place where fire has broken out. The new in- 
stallation of alarms is that of the Gamewell 
system, and is in connexion also with the 
homes of the firemen who live in Hampton and 
Molesey. 


Penrith Castle. 

The site, about 7 acres, of Penrith Castle is 
about to be purchased from the London and 
North-Western Railv Company by the 
Urban Council at a price of 1,800/. for purposes 
of public works and _pleasure-grounds. 
Castle is constructed of the local red sandstone 
from which the place took its British name, and 
was originally erected, it is supposed, as a 
protection from incursions of the Picts and 
Scots. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who for 
five years was Sheriff of Cumberland, made it 
his residence. The structure was dismantled in 
the course of the Rebellion, and much of the 
materials were sold. 


La Grande Chartreuse. 

The Minister of the Interior has sanctioned 
the expenditure necessary for repairing the roof 
of the now secularised monastery, which it is 
expected will be registered as one of the “ hi 
torical monuments” of France. A project 
entertained for the conversion of the buildings 
as a natural science museum, with observatory, 
laboratory, and botanical garden, more par- 
ticularly for resident students of the flora and 
geology of the Alps, and to be affiliated to 
Grenoble University. 


The Preservation of a Perthshire Castle. 

Official announcement is now made of the 
placing of the nistoric le of Huntingtower 
under the protection of the State for preserva- 
tion. The castle, which is situated about three 
miles from Perth, v offered to the Office of 
Works by the owner, Major Mercer, of Hunting- 
tower, and the Office of Works have accepted the 
offer under the terms of the Ancient Monuments 
Act. 


New Stock Exchange, Genoa. 
The Nuova Borsa has just been inaugurated. 
in Genoa. It was built upon the Piazza 


Deferrari, of grey granite, after designs in the 
Renaissance style of Sisnor Dario Carbone, of 


Rome, at a cost of 280,000/., the interior decora- 
tions being by Signor A. Coppedé, of Florence. 
The former Loggia di Banchi was erected in 
1570-95, from Vennoni’s plans and designs, as 
completed by G. Doria; in 1839 the Commune 
gave it over to the Chamber of Commerce, who 
restored and redecorated the fabric sixty years 
ago. 

Stained Glass Windows at S. Barbara’s, 

Ashton-under-Hill, Evesham. 

Three stained glass windows have been 
placed in the chancel of the Church of S. Barbara, 
Ashton-under-Hill, Evesham. Those on the 


ara, the 
8. Barbara, with the Sacramental 
Cup in the first light, with an angel car ‘ying a 
harp and chanting in the adjoining one ; above 
these figures a choir of angels with musical 
instruments and carrving the crown, and in the 
tracery her emblem of the Tow The windows 
were designed and painted by Messrs. F. Holt 
& Co., Warwick. 


Property Sales. 

The list of more important properties 
recently placed in the market includes Swinton, 
in Berwickshire, extending over 1,160 acres, 
which belongs to a family now represented 
by Mr. (J. Hi. B: Swinton, of Swinton Bank, 
Peeblesshire, in whom it has continued since 
the time of King Edgar, and one of whom, 
namely, Swinton and Bamburgh, 


Liulf, of 
is the first individual Scottish subject whose 
ownership of land can be attested by extant 
contemporary documents.—Swarthmoor Hall, 
Ulverston, built temp. Elizabeth, is memorable 
as the home of Mrs. Margaret Fell, widow of 
Judge Fell, who married George Fox in 1669, 
Fox built the meeting-house at Sw rthmoor, 
where, and in the Hall, are preserved many 
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personal relics of him.—Caythorpe 
Grantham, was built for the late )) 
Lubbock, after Professor Reginald 
designs, upon an eminence oyerloc 
Vale of Belvoir towards Belvoir 
Creeksea Place, Burnham-on-Croueh| 
in 1569, one of the most interesting 
Tudor houses in East Anglia, and ¢ 
some fine oak work and_ stained 
Hendon Hall, Middlesex, a Georgian| 
associated with Garrick, who was le 
manor. 


The Road Board. 
During April-June last adyanee 
gate amount of 123,315/. have b 
with approval of the Lords of the Tre! 
of the Road Improvement Fund to cou! 
cils and other highway authorities. Oj) 
ect of improvemen| 
including grants for tar maca| 
e-tarring—absorb 105,186/.,)) 


and sur 
the rest being for widenings and impy) 


of corne 


and bends. A sum of nearly} 
is further indicated towards projects 1 
consideration, and the Board annou| 
are prepared to contribute 875,000// 
the making of the contemplated wes) 
from London to Hounslow, by way of 

smith and Brentford. In their secon} 
report, just issued, the Poard exp! 
opinion that this is “ one of the most} 
works of its kind in 


-s to great cities or town) 

the case of London, in ti 
deserving first consideration. The oc} 
new vestern road, if fully carried oui) 
is estimated to be 1,750,000/. 


All Saints’ Church, Newland, Glo! 


The much-needed work of repair anff 
tion of this church has now beer 
to a conclusion. The alterations arfj 
have cost 1,0002. ‘The church isi 
building in the Decorated and Per} 
styles of architecture, and among itl 
is an interesting font of 1661. In {i 
aisle is an altar tomb of the time of Ed 
with recumbent effigies of Sir John} 
his wife, while in the north aisle ish 
monument to Sir Edmund Probyn, 
Baron of the Exchequer, 1740, if 
Each of the chapels possesses a pisci/i 
beautiful aumbry is ined in thea 
The ancient rood stairs still rem) 
church was restored in 1862 at a costill 
In the churchyard are the steps and 1p) 
ancient stone cross, and also a raift 
with the recumbent figure of a man iff 
costume. t 


Electric Street-Cleansing Machi) 
German municipal authorities are dy 
street-cleansing machines of improv 
driven and operated by electricity. Thi 
comprises a water-tank, brushes, anc 
rubber scrapers, and a forty-cell storag)t 
providing power for working the brijt 
scrapers. It is stated that some tw 
machines of this type are at presei 
in Berlin, the machines being able ¥ 
at speeds up to 9 miles an hour and|# 
from 18 to 25 miles a di The ba 
recharged as necessary at chargin} 


established at different points in the 


The Growth of Coventry. | 
An inquiry was held by Mr. R. G. FM 
ton, M.Inst.C.E., Local Governmei/i! 
Inspector, at Coventry, on the 15th ulte 
ing the application of the City Counc} 
amounting to 80,7572. required for th)™™ 
of municipal buildings and for yal! 
provements necessitated by the [i 
growth of the city. The Town Clerk (1 
Sutton), who supported the applic 
behalf of the Corporation, explained)! 
cost of the municipal buildings would li? 
The design was accepted in an open coil 
which 160 architects entered. He e1 
the need for the buildings, pointing oi 
present the offices of the city offic! 
scattered about the town. The i 
scheme would include a Council chai! 
committee-rooms, but not a town hi 
Town Clerk mentioned. that 12,0000. of !0' 
was required for surface drainage i 
Earlsdon and Chapel Fields, 2801. 4} 
improvements, and 1,477/. for the re) 
of tithe and land tax on the sewage fa 
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eetural Account of the Churches of 
By the Ruy. D. H. 8. Cranage, 
.A., illustrated with permanent 
m photographs -by Marti J. 
with ground plans of the most 
churches by W. Arnruur Wess, 
HA. Part 10. ‘The Liberties of 
wary, Wellington, Shropshire. 
4 & Co., 1912.) 
le concluding part of Mr. Cranage’s 
4/al survey of the churches of Shrop- 
stk which has occupied him for t 
lien years. As an essay in scientific 
ay, free from the hoary errors and 
#)nts which still persist in the slovenly 
sins of the popular topographer, there 
yp praise and little to blame in w hat 
ehtly been a labour of love to its 
she photos aphic illustrations are 
da, and technically beyond reproach ; 
#ild have been better, for the sake of 
fearness, to have lettered the plans 
names of the various parts of the 
1nd to have adopted a somewhat more 
jonsistent method in the architectural 
fis, beginning, let us say, with the 
‘pf the chancel, then the north wall, 
jithat the south wall, and so on with 
| the building. In the case of those 
slvhich are not planned, the internal 
would have assisted the reader 
y) once an idea of their size. Details 
til trivial as they may appear, help to 
slarchitectural description more easily 
i), and there is no species of des 
hg to which a lack of lucidit 
+H. However, though such cryptic 
s “the two outer orders are on the 
? occur here and there, it says much 
oundness of the author's critical 
(iat he has succeeded in producing a 
siderable interest and value to the 
sjarcheology. Shropshire is surpassed 
ijaty of its churches by many counties, 
ir. Cranage points out, “the tower 
iy, the spire of Worfield, the font at 
t}, the fan vaulting at Tong stand out 
birst importance. . . Apart, too, 
}| question of architecture pure and 
ie churches are rich in archxological 
jj which appeal to a different instinct, 
Ypne the less of real importance.” 
Liberties of Shrewsbury, with which 
4 deals, the principal churches now 
i} more or less intact are Holy Cross 
ylary, to each of which considerable 
ijevoted, Though all east of the west 
je former central tower of Holy Cross 
speared, the remaining portion, with 
ily Norman arcades and late XIVth- 
estern bays and tower, offers a text 
Cranage has expounded. with great 
Mind acumen. The secular buildings 
ibbey have, of course, long - been 
id; it is interesting to note that 
ns on the site revealed the foundations 
jter-house with an eastern apse of the 
We as those of Durham and Reading. 
jying absence of lettering on the plan 
vlary’s renders the descripti 
jcult to follow, nor is the arrangement 
ription itself any too clear. We 
}, too, that the piscina in the chapel 


‘rth-east corner of the north transept, 
ferred in the text to the same period 
Jourlight XVth-century east window, 
The 


|on the plan as XIIth century. 
hte tracery windows in the 
the south porch are ascribed to “ 
© XIlth or the v 


” 


est of the ground stage 
doubtedly does belong to this period, 
jstatement loses weight when we find 
4 author does not hesitate to class 
/h century insertions the arches to the 
| chapels, in spite of the fact that 
ab-stones course very well with those 
all.” The case for a central tower, if 
pleted, at any rate intended, is clear. 
Jxample of a disappeared central tower 
| Blewbury in Berkshire, where all four 
late XIth-century supporting arches 
} untouched, but the upper part has 
hholished, probably in the X Vth centur; 
) West tower was added to replace 
lar evidence of its completion is given 
[ae of bell-ropes on the internal 
|the arches. In the case of St. Mary’s 
)t the explanation be that the late 
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XIIth-century west tower was abandoned 
before it was finished in favour of a central 
tower, and that this again was demolished 
to secure a more uninterrupted chancel by 
the removal of the eastern arch, when the 
bell-chamber of the west tower was built in 
the latter half of the XVth centu 

The beautiful little church of Battlefield, 
the date of which is fixed by documentary 
evidence between the years 1406 and 1409, 
is rendered doubly interesting from the fact 
that three of the windows have ‘tracery of 
pure XIVth-century type, though their mould- 
ings show them to be contemporary with the 
rest of the buildir still more remarkable 
example of rece: mn is considered by 
Mr. Cranage to exist in the three-light south- 
west window of the still surviving Lady Chapel 
of old St. Chad’s at Shrewsbury, which he is 
disposed to refer to the late XVIth century. 
The evidence which he places before the reader 
is certainly in favour of such a date, though 
the design of the tracery, which is composed of 
foliated spherical triangles, and the wave-mould 
of the jambs, constitute, so far as the present 
writer is aware, an almost unique example 
of the tendency to “ Decorated” influence. 
which is occasionally manifested in the Gothi 
of the later XVIth and early XVIIth centuries 
The tracery of. this genre is usually flowing, 
and seems to be founded upon the resuscitation 
of flamboyant types exemplified in the beautiful 
tomb of Abbot Wakeman, erected about 1540 
in Tewkesbury Abbey ; the geometrical forms, 
on the other hand, are almost entirely confined 
to variations of the foliated circle so dear to. 
the mason of the early XVIth centu 


g part of which is a 
careful analysis of the “low. side’? windows 
which still remain, illustrated by drawings 
and photographs. 
Dansk Arkitektur. _Gennem 20 Aar 1892-1912. 
(Copenhagen: Ersley & Hasselbalch.) 

In this book we are presented with a most 
interesting series of plates illustrating the 
pr of Danish architecture during the 
past twenty ye These are prefaced by an 
introduction in which due honour is paid to 
MM. Herholdt and Meldahl, who were foremost 
among those who sought to stimulate a growth 
of national architecture, reinforced in no small 
degree by the study of the Renaissance in 
Italy. The examples show a strong appre- 
ciation of the picturesque, the birthright of 
the northern builder, despite the restraint 
imposed by a classic setti The predilection 
for the pilaster rather than the column is 
evident. The influence of brick architecture, 
a traditional element, no doubt accounts for 
this, and the treatment of brickwork in some 
instances shows a most happy resource in the 
use of this material. 

The mullioned window is almost universally 
retained in designs whose detail is otherwise 
formally classic, and this helps to impart a 
naiveté which would: seem to be indeed a 

steristic of Danish architecture. We think 
se pioneers who set out to achieve 
a style worthy of their age and the history 
of their country have accomplished their 
purpose with a singular absence of that conscious 
effort which their work might not unnaturally 
have revealed. 
of White Zine Paints. By 
Translated by Donald Grant. 
1912. Pages xvi. 


Preparation and U. 
Pau FLEvRY. 
(Scott, Greenwood, & Son. 
+262.) 

Ar a time when a Departmental Committee is 

concluding its labours on the question of 

restricting the evils of white lead paint the 
publication of this yolume is particularly 
opportune. M. Fleury, at one time an advocate 
for white lead, approac from the 
standpoint of an expert who recognises the legal 
obligations imposed upon hi and his 
conclusions may be summarised by the state- 
ment that white zinc may be substituted quite 
successfully for white lead, given willingness on 
the part of the workman to learn how to use the 
material aright—an opinion which we believe 
will be endorsed by authorities in this country. 

The first five chapters (pp. 1-61) deal with 
general remarks on painting different surfaces, 
with detailed reference to the comparative 
properties and application of white lead and 
white zinc. These chapters also contain many 
useful formule for making up zine paints and 
some explanation of the discordant views of 
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upon their use and value. Chapter VI. 
with the testing of commercial white zincs, 
and gives an account of some classic researches 
which have resulted in the generalisation that 
four coats of zine are equivalent to three coats 
of lead paint. Two chapters which follow are 
devoted to the work of the Du Commission 
and some criticism of its conclusions. Chapter 


write 


IX., on the manufacture of white zinc, is most 
instructive as showing the great, tions in 
this compound as produced commercially, and 


is followed by two chapters dealing with legisla- 
tion imposed in different countries relative to 
the use of lead compounds. 

The last chapter comprises thirty-eight pages 
dealing with methods of analysis (many quite 
of a simple and lay character) for painters’ 
materials, and the book concludes with that 
most desirable feature, a good index. 

That the translator has carried out his work 
effectively and is fully conversant with his 
subject is shown by a number of footnotes from 
his pen throughout the book, some explanatory, 
some critical. The text is a little verbose in 
places, but the book should certainly be studied 
by painters and manufacturers anxious to keep 
abreast with the trend of developments in this 


important trade. 

The Painters’ Pocket-Book. By ARTHUR 
Seymour vENNINGS. (John Heywood, Ltd., 
and the Trade Papers Publishing Company, 
Ltd. 1912. 3s. net.) 

Tuis little book, though primarily intended for 

the use of painters.and decorators, contains 

many notes that should be useful to architects. 

Simple tests of painters’ materials, cautions 

as to the causes of stains, discoloration, and 

blooming in paints and varnishes, and: various 
practical hints not found in ordinary architec- 
tural handbooks are given, and as the book 
is actually of pocket 


ze a corner on the desk 
may well be found for it. 


Reports of Rating Appeals. By E.M. Karstam 
and Harotp R. Warp. (Butterworth & Co. 
8vo. Pp and 365.) 

Tuis little volume, as the authors point out in 

Preface really forms a continuation of the 

s of reports of Rating Appeals, in which 

the last collection of reports by one of the 

present editors, Mr. Karstam, appeared in the 
year 1908. The present volume seems to be 
in every way up to the excellent standard set 
by the preceding ones, and will be found to 
contain serviceable reports of most of the rating 
cases of importance which have been decided 
in the Superior Courts since the issue of the 
last volume, together with useful selections 
from the decisions cf various Quarter Sessions, 
the most notable of which is undoubtedly the 
elaborate judgment given by Sir Robert Romer 
and other magistrates at the Herefordshire 

Quarter Sessions, 1910. The general arrang 

ment of the book is similar in character to tha 

ef previous volumes of the series. Part I. 

contains the reports of the cases heard at Quarter 


Sessions, and Part II. deals with the cases 
decided in the King’s Bench Division, the 
Court of Appeal, and the House of Lords. The 


several cases which arose owing to the reduction 
in value of licensed premises consequent upon 
the extra duties imposed by the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, are very fully reported, 
and altogether the volume is arranged on a plan 
which should appeal not only to legal prac- 
titioners, but also to all who are in any way 
concemed in rating matters. It can certainly. 
be cordially recommended as a useful and 
valuable addition to any legal library. There 
is a good table of cases and an adequate index. 


—2——2 ——_- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By T. D. L. Piper. (Ports 
Press, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 
AND FIRE 


Estimatr 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE RESERVOIR, EAST COWES. 

In reference to the ‘‘ Engineering Note” in 
the Builder of the 23rd inst., describing the 
reinforced concrete reservoir, Hast Cowes, we 
omitted to mention that the reservoir has been 
treated with the waterproofing material ‘‘ Cer 
t,”? which was supplied by the British Ceresit 
Waterproofing Company, Ltd., on account of 
the Trussed Concrete Steel Compan: Jaxton 
House, Westminster, the whole w i 
carried out by the contractors, Mes: 
ing & Co., Hast Cowes. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


UR inset plates this week consist of 
illustrations of buildings at the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, and 
they are given in connexion with an 
illustrated article which appears on 

p. 250. The Church of St. Jude-on-the-Hill and 

the F Church are both the designs of Mr. 

E. L, Lutyens, and their relative positions will be 

ood by reference to the plan of Central 

Square, given on p. 251. Neither of them has 

been completed so far, that of St. Jude awaiting 

the eastern termination of the chancel and an 
extension of the nave westwards, as well as the 
ion of the timber-framed and lead-coyered 
spire seen in the sketch reproduced on one of 
the plates. The nave of the Free Church will 
likey be carried further westy rd, but the 
central crowning dome and the east end are 
already finished. The contractors for St. 

Jude’s were Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby 

and for the Free Church Messrs. J. W. Faulkner 

& Sons, of London. 

The square of houses in Hampstead Way was 
designed by Mr. Geoffry Lucas and carried out 
by Messrs, William Moss & Sons, Ltd., of Lough- 
borough. The walling throughout is of red 
brick, relief being obtained in places by the use 
of dark headers ; the upper part of the walling, 
except the gable ends, is rough-casted, and the 
roofs are covered with tiles. ‘The houses at the 
junction of Willifield Way and Temple Fortune 
Hill were designed by Mr. C. M. Crickmer, and 
carried out by the Second Hampstead Tenants, 
Ltd. In the view we reproduce on one of our 
plates the clubhouse is seen in the distance, 
with its brick tower closing the vista, 


———_-—@-e_____ 
MEETING. 


Sarurpay, Avausr 31. 
The Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Northampton 


centre. Arrangements have been made for a visit of 
members and friends. 


———---__—_ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 268. 


Huddersfield Town Planning Competition. 


The Competitions Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
have considered the conditions of thi com- 
petition, and while they cannot advise the 


Council to bar the competition they con- 
sider the conditions in many respects 
unsatisfactory. 


R.I.B.A.: The Soane Medallion. 

The attention of intending competitors for 
the Soane Medallion is called to the following 
modifications in the conditions :— 

1. No restriction is placed on the size of the 
strainers, but they should be of. reasonable 


2. The plans, sections, and elevations to be 
drawn to 1-16th scale. 

3. A section through the front buildings up 
to and including the rail heads of the lines to 
be drawn to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch, 

4. Plans of the upper floors and basement 
need not be drawn. 


Rangoon Municipality, Burma: New Municipal 
Buildings. 

Messrs. Ogilvy, Gillanders, & Co., agents 
for the Rangoon Municipality, of 67, Cornhill, 
E.C., write for the information of intending 
competitors that the date in the conditions in 
Clause 28 has been altered from August 31 to 
September 28, and in Clause 14 from vanuary | 
to February 1, 1913. The latest date for 
posting letters to reach Rangoon by the latter 
date will be the Indian mail of January 10, 
1913. 

Intending competitors are informed that the 
assessor is an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and is Consulting Architect 
for the Government of Burma. The duties of 
the assessor will be in accordance with Clause 2 
of the Regulations of the R.1.B.A. for architec. 
tural competitions, 
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The selected architect will have undivided 
responsibility for the carrying out of the work. 
The duties mentioned in Claus 2, 24, and 25 
of the Competition Conditions have been 
modified, and the duties of the selected architect 
will be those specified in the R.I.B.A. Schedule 
of Professional Charges. ause 4 of the 
Conditions has been modified, and payment of 
the commission will be in accordance with the 
R.I.B.A. Schedule of P: fessional Charges. ‘The 
plan numbered “6” in Clause 19 of the 
Conditions may be omitted by competitors. 


——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hot Water Supply. 

Sm,—In Mr. Frederick Dye’s edition of 
““Hood’s Treatise on Warming Buildings by 
Hot Water ” (third edition, 1897, Spon), and in 
the portion of the book dealing with hot-water 
supply, it is stated on pp. 437, 438, and 439 that 
draw-off services from a tank system should be 
taken from the main flow pipe between boiler 
and tank, and that if circulation is desired in 
such draw-off pipes they should be returned into 
the main flow again at a point higher or lower; 
and it is claimed that, provided the main flow 
terminates at a point high up in the tank, all 
the hot water will be drawn off before any cold 
water comes out at the tap. 

I venture to state that this is quite an error, 
and, as the advice given must frequently lead 
to failures in the proper working of the 


tank system, I trust that I may be doing 
my professional brethren a service in pointing 
this out. 


The author very pertinently points out that 
it is important to remember that when a tap 
is opened water flows towards it from both 
directions along the main flow, but he does not 
appear to see that if the draw-off services are 
taken from the main flow cold water very soon 
arrives at the tap by way of the boiler to which 
on the opening of the tap cold water 
immediately descends. 

What, then, is the best method of ensuring 
that all hot water in the tank is extracted from 
the taps before any cold water reaches them ? 
Tt is only possible to do this by connecting all 
draw-off taps to a pipe, leaving the tank either 
at the top or very close to it. And it is not 
possible to keep up a circulation in this pipe 
(unless all taps are above the level of the tank), 
because to maintain a circulation involves 
returning the draw-off pipe to the main flow (or 
return) at some point not higher than the 
lowest tap, for if it is carried upwards again 
there would be no circulation, as the colder 
water would not rise out of the dip so 
formed. 

As soon as such a draw-off pipe, then, is 
returned into the main flow (or return), at a 
point below the level of the lowest tap, water 
on the opening of a tap begins to flow not only 
from the top of the tank, but also from the 
main flow or return, with the result that the hot 
water (if the circuit is made by joining to the 
main flow) from the boiler, a relatively small 
quantity, is soon exhausted and cold imme- 
diately begins to flow from the tap. Moreover, 
the tendency must be for only cold to flow out 
of the tap, and for the rest or hot portion of the 
twin flow of water from the tank to the tap to 
be overcome by the superior weight of the cold 
water, especially if the top is nearer the level 
of the boiler than that of the tank. 

It follows, then, that with taps below the 
level of the tank, as they usually are, we cannot 
get a circulation, and must put up with the 
inconvenience of drawing off the dead water 
which has become cold in the pipe befo: xetting 
the hot. This, of course, is the main drawback 
to the tank em ; but after that we can draw 
the whole of the hot water before getting any 
cold from the tank. This I hold to be the only 
certain and si actory way to connect draw-off 
taps to the hot water in the tank system. 


W. B. Hor: A.R.IB.A. 


Berkhamsted. 


[*,* Mr. Hopkins’s letter is not very clear, 
and shows some misconceptions. We assume 
that he refers to small domestic installations 
having a boiler at. the lowest level and a hot- 
water tank above the highest fitting, the cold 
supply to replace hot water drawn off being 
introduced either at the bottom of the tank 
or at a point in the return pipe. The hot 
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draw-off services should, of cours 
from the flow (which contains yw: 
full boiler temperature less only 
taken from the pipe by the air. 
rounding it). The extent to whi 
off will disturb the regular flow i: 
circulating pipes depends largely 
proportions of the em—that is 
relative sizes of the pipes, togethe 
head of water combined with the 
in temperature of flow and return, 

In a prop ranged system ( 
would not r e the flow as M 
seems to think it would. There i: 
change of temperature at the top i) 
is run off for some minutes consec 
although the hot water withdrawn 
by cold which passes through the 
is heated on its passage to the tc 
‘izes of boiler, etc., are seldom ¢ 
as to maintain a constant temperat} 
tap.—Ep.] 


FIFTY YEARS AGi 
From the Builder of August 3) 


The Pneumatic Despatch Com 

Tux second ordinary meeting oi 
pany has been held, the Duke of B) 
in the chair. The report of thi 
stated that arrangements had bee) 
with the London and North-Wes 
pany for the carriage of parcels } 
not less than fifteen miles per ho} 
a rate of charge not exceeding t/j 
tate. The railway company are al| 
sites for stations at Camden and E- 
free. The Despatch Company wi) 
lay down a 4-ft. tube to connect #1 
and Euston stations; also a line) 
latter station to a station in High! 
also a line thence to a station at # 
new market in Smithfield; and \ 
a station in Gresham-street. Thi? 
regretted that they had not hee) 
make arrangements with the Poi 
the Government departments. 


*,*d propos of the above, we fi 
1667 Denis Papin read a paper {¢ 
Royal Society, in London, in | 
suggested a system of pneumatic q/] 
but it was not before the XIXt/ 
that anything was done on comme! 
In 1824 a scheme was patented fc 
with the carriages propelled 4) 
inside it. A smaller tunnel for 


with carriages outside it, was|d 
1834. This scheme also failecit 
1839 Mr. Clegg patented an/i 


spheric railway.” Experiments wa 
with this system with a pipe 3| 

and 102 ft. long. The slot in’ 

through which the connexion | 
vehicle was made was closed wi) 
tinuous leather valve. ‘nis sy} 

installed on two miles of line’ 
Kingston and Dalkey (Ireland) in} 
worked until 1855, and evoked |i 
interest that the French Governm|#! 
1845, voted a sum of 1,800,000 |* 
experiments to be made. The st 
also tried upon other British lin 
abandoned, and it seems to have |! 
realised that other methods offer|® 
advantages so far as the conv)% 
passengers or heavy goods was (J 
What is now called pneumatic desi 
introduced in 1853 by J. Latimer C}s 
installed a tube, 14 in. diameter an})5 


2 


; 


long, to convey written message) W 
the Central and Stock Exchange */# 


the Electric and International |# 
Company in London. This was)” 
the first of its kind in commercial Ml 
improvements have since been 1) $ 
now the Post Office has more t|/0 
miles of tube in use in London alor|t 

tubes are of lead, protected by an |? 
of cast-iron; the bores are, for ta 
“house” tubes, 1} in., and for 
tubes chiefly 2} in., with some 3 in)? 
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THE CAMPANILE, VENICE: 


ITS HISTORY AND RECENT RECONSTRUCTION. 


among the 
's of the world. Dr. Corrado 
fuded to this in the eloquent 
With which, in the Ducal Palace of 
in April 26 last, he prefaced the 
pening within that Palace of a 
eresting exhibition—the “ i 

the Campanile” (La 
jpanile)! “The tower of S. 
jas not an isolated monument, 
fontaining within itself all its 
jof art and all its history, when it 
allen into ruin has no reason to 
Instead of this it formed part 
vellous whole—a part: indeed of the 
t and complex monument of the 
hich no one should or could be 
|to alter. And not only did the 
claim its tower, but Venice herself, 
her traditions hallowed to art, 
| goons with the wide sweep of 
ion, and the sailor seeking with 
ad even his soul the angel of gold 
ns its summit.” 
d the same sentiment of pride and 
afiection running through all the 


The Campanile and Basilica of S. Mark, Venice. 


ages of Venetian history. “The tower (ed 
campaniel),” writ a Venetian in the 
XVIth century, ‘does not seem to be a 
thing of stone, but, endowed with sense 
and feeling, now he weeps, now smiles, now 
he speak: 


out loud, and then so low that he 
can scarce be heard. He weeps and sighs 
when he sounds the knell of punished crime ; 
he smiles when he rings a double chime of 
joy bells; he speaks out loud with the bora 
(the north-east wind), his voice is low with 
the scirocco (the hot wind of the south). 
He wakes and summons to their labours 
every kind of people, from the Doge and 
his Councillors to the nobles, the priests, 
the doctors, the lawyers, the merchants, 
the artisans. Don’t you really think that 
this is the watch-tower of the world ? (Non 
ve par che questo sia un svegiarucl del 
mondo ?)” And Sig. Luigi Serra writes this 
spring :—“ As an integral part of t 

a living ex 


nomy of Venice, a 
herself and her lofty spirit, as organically 
connected with and connecting the lines of 
the Piazza and the Piazzetta, and as watch- 
tower and herald of the skies, the Campanile 
was needed to reappear. And. with it the 
Loggetta: for the Loggetta with its exquisite 


grace tempered and softened the austerity 
of the tower.” 

The tower itself dates from the earliest 
years of Venetian history. The end of the 
IXth century has been suggested, and 
vino seems to confirm this; but other 
authorities carry back the construction as 
late as the XIIth centu when the Doge 
Domenico Morosini notes :—‘*‘ Under me 
was built the Campanile of §. Marco, o: 
admirable workmanship.” What seems 
probable (being supported both by old 
tradition, and by the latest researches into. 
the foundations ‘of the fabric and its 
material) is that there was a considerable 
lapse of time between its commencement 
and completion in its more definite form. 
These researches since its fall have revealed 
the fact that up to a certain level it had been 
constructed from Roman bricks, probably 
taken from Altinum and Heraclea, and this: 
seems to confirm the tower to have belonged 
to the very earliest days of the Republic. 
Dr. Ricci alluded to this, too, in his inaugural 
address :—‘‘ Flying from the barbarians and 
their savage acts, insecure as the wave and 
as the ship, they had passed from Heraclea. 
to Malamocco, from Malamocco to Rialto. 


Wig 


Ml) i 
{ \ 
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The Campanile in Construction, with the Movable Platform. 
(By permission of Messrs. Aljieri & Lacroiw.) 
- - . But the power and name of in vengeance of their slaughter by the 


Rome were still in the memory and soul Huns 


Therefore they 
of these peoples, and were yet invoked willed 


be Roman—Roman 


and Lombards. 
their tower to 
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in its spirit, its material, its ; 
construction.” 

For this Campanile was ess 
watch-tower, and belonged th 
whole period of the Republic to ¢ 
of their city: from its great | 
lagoons could be dominated anc 
kept uinst barbarian inyasio| 
the first it was exposed to the fj 
elements, and again and again y 
by lightning or partially burnt 
again in 1405 (when it was set 
the illuminations after the co 
Padua), again in 1489, when it \ 
by lightning, and the ridotto of | 
which stood then below, destroy 
falling stones—a disaster which w 
by such a violent earthquake in | 
for the first time its bells cou 
rung. 

This was in the period when Ve 
alone against the leagued mon 
Europe, Spain joining France (Jj 
the Pope to despoil her. Antoni 
was then Procuratore of the Rep 
under his di ion the Protomas 
possibly working on the design of|) 
which had been made after 14 
structed the Campanile in the y} 
which it has held since, setting on | 
the gilded angel, of which Sanudif 
151: May he take his place ij 
nour, and be of good omen to this Fh 
Jacopo Sansovino added later (1é) 
adornment his Loggetta, a littl) 
Renaissance design. 

There seems to be little doubt) 
that this mastro, Bartolommeo); 
Buon), had shared the popular | 
the foundations of the tower wer«! 
and extensive; and he had thi 
hesitation in adding considerab)) 
weight to be placed upon those fo}f 

It was the investigations of 
Boni, in 1885, which first led the! 
suppose that the foundations dj 
beyond the circumference of tl) 
base—a theory; that subsequejs 
were only too fully to confirm; | 
see that while in 
(more especially in that of Bartolo 


The Campanile in Construction, up to the Belfry. 
(By permission of Mi 


s. Aljieri & Lacroix.) 


(By permission of M 


The Campanile in Construction, including the Bel} 


Aljieri-& Lacroit.) 


ost 30, 1912.] 


sad grown in height and weight, 
; ions had remained the same. 
«ind the efforts of later generations, 
‘{} great work accomplished by 
nil1-14), were directed to repairing 
} done by the elements in their 
acks upon the tower ; it changed 
$ appearance when the building 
srcuratie Nuove (1595) left it 
q) the Piazza, and when, three 
idter, the booths around its base 
died; its damage by lightning in 
3) the replacing of the ridotto dei 
le Loggetta (1537-42), to which 
vist alluded, and whose exquisite 
iinze were added in the XVIIIth 
70) by Antonio Gai. The tower 
westored in 1745, and protected 
ning conductor by the Abate 
1776; the bells were recast in 
‘the angel restored in 1822, 
dsmaller restorations continued 
‘jose of the tower on July 14, 1902. 
(banile has alw been a source 
j) Venice, and its ascent almost 
c/pon her visitors. 
+ President Charles de Brosses, 
‘tres familiéres, ecrites d’Italie en 
/” a copy of which now lies before 
elscribing his visit to the church 
fiand the Ducal Palace (he wrote 
jfothic revival and ac $ 
Hal building, “* wn vilain mon: 
jimais, sombre et gothique, du plus 
wt/”), must add next, 
the great tower which is near 
one can view easily the whole 
(nice, the islands and little towns 
tha which keep her company, the 
v cover the lagoons, and all the 
hly from Comacchio as far as 
uli, the Alps, Carinthia, Trieste, 
e Coasts of Dalmatia.” 
ing the old tower more than 
wld never recollect quite such an 
ebw as this. Perhaps the gallant 
hs aided here by his lively Galli 
for he adds nex “Je v 
Heux de la foi, VEpire, la Macé- 
ice, VArchipel, Constantinople, la 
rite et le grand seigneur.”” 
1) old tower fell in 1902, involving 
(il Loggetta in its ruin, but for- 
| hout any lo life or damage to 
of §. Marco (“ He fell,” said the 
‘like a gentleman’’—‘* cadeva 
juomo”), the impression in the 
/jaense ; an impression of grief and 
ich was echoed throughout the 
tld, and which found utterance in 
words of the Sindaco of Venice, 
oGrimani. “It must rise again 


, and as it was! (dove era 
” 


eur, 


( 


of patient reconstruction, from 
hat promise has been accurately 
and we can recollect the 
i/which was awakened among the 
jen, on the day of its inauguration, 
ress within the Ducal Palace, 
fter describing the great restora- 
jhe Campanile under Antonio 
1512, added : “In 1513 the work 
land the chronicler could note, 
jnile of S. Marco is now res 
ugh the labour O 
}onio Grimani.’ Four centuries 
i, and it is still a Grima’ 
m will and love of Venic' 
great monument to rise a 
Boni was the first to examine, 
foundations of the fallen tower 


vy to its reconstruction; and he 
led in June of 1903 by Cav. Luca 
When he, too, withdrew his place 
by a Committee, which was 


‘st in enlarging the foundations, 
been (as we stated) contained in 
ty of the tower itself; and, pre- 
se as the nucleus, they constructed 
/M a strong enclosure of Istrian 
1at while the old foundations had 
perficies of 229 sq. metres, the 
8 of the present tower cover 
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q- metres, or very nearly double the 


The project for reconstruction was ap- 
proved by the Municipality in December of 
1905 ; and on April 1 of 1906 Count Grimani, 
as Sindaco, laid the first stone of the new 
tower, which was thus completed within 
six years. Two sub-committees had been 
appointed for the materials and general 
supervision ; and as the tower began to rise 
the “ castello mobile,” or movable frame- 


(ie, 


The Campanile of §. Mark, Venice. 


work, came into use, while for the carrying 
up of the materials a Steigler elevator was 
used, which also, when the bells had been 
t, lifted them, on June 22 of 1910, 
ily into their lofty place. 

» given to understand at Venice 
this spring that the bells had all 
been broken save one; the new peal was 
solemnly blessed on June 15 by the 
Patriarch of Venice, and—as the Pope had 
expressed his desire personally to share in the 
expense of recasting the bells of his beloved 
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city, and in the restoration of thefangel 
which crowned the tower—the Committee 
reproduced on the second bell, the largest of 
those recast, the portrait of Pius X. and his 
signature. 

The angel above mentioned (who represents 
the Archangel Gabriel) was very cleverly 
reconstructed in its entirety from the 
numerous fragments of his predec , and 
is connected with the summit of the tower 
by a very strong pivot of steel, while a 
movable metal staircase can be attached 
to his feet; the actual belfry is of iron, and 
arranged so as to minimise the oscillation 
caused by the bells, while it is of interest to 
note that the statues of ustice” and 
“Venice ” have been replaced, as well as the 
two winged lions which Napoleon removed 
during his power at Venice. 

The bells themselves weigh, respectivel 
3,625, 1,087, 1,366, and 1,011 ki 
grammes, and the angel (without the pivot 
just mentioned) 1,300; the tower itself from 
outside the ground to its summit weighs 
8,900,000, and with its foundations included 
about 12,970,000 kil 2mmMes. 

Our illustrations will give a very fair idea 
of the castello mobile, or movable platform, 
which was used by the workmen, while the 
materials were brought up to them by the 
lifts from within; and we believe we are 
correct in saying that this great wor 
completed without any accident or lo 
whatever. 

Lastly, we would like to describe briefly the 
no less successful restoration of the Loggetta 
of Sansovino. We have already alluded to this 
beautiful construction, which replaced the 
earlier Loggia dei Cavallieri, and was erected 
by Jacopo Sansovino. in 1540; the figures 
with which he adorned it had each their 
special significance —armed “Pallas,” 
gnifying the wisdom of the Senate of Venice, 
and its alert intelligence; ‘‘ Mercury,” 
denoting eloquence and the love of lette: 
and similarly the exquisite nude figure of 
* Apollo” and the draped’ ‘‘ Peace,” who 
extinguishes her torch. The Loggia had been 
completely crushed by the Campanile ‘in its 
fall; and when Si Boni came to Venice 
after the disaster his first care had been to 
carry into the Ducal Palace all the fragments 
f sculpture from out the mass of ruined 

s. Then commenced the work of recon, 
struction, in many cases very difficult; 
in the group of the ‘‘ Virgin and Child,”” the 
head, shoulders, and thighs of the little S. John 
had entirely disappeared, and there were-ho 
less than 1, separate pieces. 

When Luca Belhami, in 1903, succeeded 
Boni the reconstruction of the above group 
was handed over to Pietro Zei, and to 
Emanuel Musarelli the bronzes of the Loggia, 
as well as the angel. The result is entirely 
satisfying: Pallas now meets us as before, 
beneath the Loggia, armed, alert, and 
vigilant, and beside her Mercury, Peace, 
and the lovely young Phoebus are enclosed by 
those wonderful gates of Antonio Gai. 

The scene of the opening of the Campanile 
on §. Mark’s day (April 25) of this year 
was one never to be forgotten, The 
marvellous and unique surroundings—the 
splendour of the pageant itself, as the repre- 
sentatives of the King, of Italy, of Venice, 
and the guests of honour, landing from thi 
Bacino and advancing through the Piazzetta, 
were met in the Piazza itself by the Patriarch 
and his clergy coming forth through the 
opened doors of S. Mark—the stream of 
banners which followed the procession—and 
all this bathed in brilliant sunshine made a 
wonderful picture. But the psychologic 
moment of that day came when again the 
great bells—silent for ten years—pealed out 
their welcome, when the startled pigeons 
soared out into the blue, and the pure clear 
voices of three thousand children from 
behind the Palace joined in that triumphant 
song of Mameli :— 

“ Fratelli d'Italia, 
L'Ttalia s’e desta!” 

Venice had woke to life—and Venice stood 

for Italy !j S. B. 
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the DULLDING TRADE 


THE INSURANCE ACT: 
UNEMPLOYED INSURANCE. 


HEN the Insurance Act was passed 
and Schedule II. was before Parlia- 


ment, which contains the “list of 
insured trades for the purposes of Part II. 
of this Act relating to unemployed insurance,” 
we hardly think that it was contemplated that 
the application of this part of the Act would be 
nearly so extended as it already has become in 
practice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in introduc- 
ing the Bill spoke of unemployment insurance 
being applied by way of experiment in certain 
especially selected trades, and the schedule 
contains seven trades :—Building, construction 
of works, shipbuilding, mechanical engineering 
ironfounding, construction of vehicles, saw- 
milling carried on in connexion with any other 
insured trade. When it was proposed to apply 
this class of insurance only by way of experi- 
ment it was generally understood that the 
trades the subject of such an experiment would 
be definitely specified. How far this has not 
1 the case may be gathered from the 
ns of the umpire appointed under sect. 91 
of the Act determining the classes of persons 
who are to be deemed included or excluded 
from this part of the Act. 

The decisions already published number close 
upon 800, and only those decisions are published 
which relate to classes of workmen or which 
involve some new. principle. Anyone studyi 
these decisions will see what confusion is a 
under this part of the Act, and how imposs 
it is from these 800 decisions to frame any 
general guiding principles. Matters are made 
even worse when decisions are given which, as 
stated in the published reports, are intended to 
modify decisions already delivered. 

We need hardly give examples ; many of our 
readers have probably already had bitter ex- 
perience of the condition of affairs to which we 
are now drawing attention. One instance will 
suffice. In the latest published report ‘ work- 
men engaged in writing signs on buildings, 
ships, or vehicles,” are held to be within this 
part of the Act, and this decision is intended to 
modify a decision by which it was held that 
“sionwriters who are engaged wholly or mainly in 
the writing of signs and writing on office-doors, 
gilding letters, etc.,” are exempt from this part 
of the Act. 

Now, under which of the seven headings con- 
tained in Schedule VI. can writing signs on 
buildings be said to fall? All the specified 
undertakings appear to involve “ construction ” 
of something, unless it be “decoration,” of 
buildings and ships ; thus the conclusion appears 
to be that writing signs is treated by the umpire 
as “ decoration.” 

If the experiment of unemployment insurance 
was intended to be a tentative movement, the 
trades to which it was applied should have been 
limited, and they should have been defined 
with accuracy. As it is, the definitions are of 
little use, and matters are made worse, as we have 
pointed out before (see the Builder, May 31), by 
sect. 107, subsect. 2, which provides: ‘“ In deter- 
mining any question as to whether any trade in 
which a workman is or has been employed is 
an insured trade or not regard shall be had to 
the nature of the work in which the workman 
is engaged rather than to the business of the 
employer by whom he is employed.” This 
subsection entirely incompatible with the 
idea of an experiment limited to certain trades. 


THE RAILWAYS: STRIKES 
AND INSURANCE. 


Tue statements made at the half-yearly 
meetings of the principal railway companies 
generally afford an indication of the prosperity 
or want of prosperity in the trade of the country 
and of trading conditions. The two features of 
the past half-year have been the loss owing 
to the coal strike and the increased charges 
imposed by the Insurance Act. 

The London and North-Western Railway in 
the half-year showed a diminution of receipts 
of 193,541/., attributed to the strike, the Great 
Western’a decrease in revenue of 234,343/., the 
Midland Railway 235,580/., and in consequence 


most of the companies have declared dividends 
of about 1 per cent. less for the half-year. 

In face of these diminished receipts caused 
by labour unrest a measure passed in the 
supposed interests of the working classes, the 
Insurance Act, is placing a severe additional 
charge on the companies. On the Great 
Western system this is estimated at 60,0007. per 
annum, whilst on the North-Eastern the charge 
is estimated at 40,000/., which represents $ per 
cent. of dividend. 

Thus it is apparent that, whilst labour disputes 
have been the cause of serious loss in what 
should have been a time of commercial 
prosperity, legislation is seriously increasing the 
fixed charges. 

In face of the cry for nationalisation some 
figures quoted by a proprietor at the meeting of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
are deserving of attention. He stated that in 
order to earn the amount divisible in the half- 
year on the ordinary stock, 93,080/., the company 
had to pay in rates and taxes and Government 
duty 118,4787. The income-tax had yet to be 
deducted from this, the net result being a sum 
earned for the ordinary stock proprietors of 
87,659/., and for the Government and municipal 
bodies 123,9087. A similar statement could 
no doubt be made in connexion with the other 
companies. These Government and municipal 
charges are lost sight of when labour agitators 
accuse the shareholders of greed, and it is well 
that attention should be drawn to that pro- 
portion of the earnings which goes to the 
shareholders as compared with the proportion 
devoted to public purposes. 


LAND TAXATION PROPOSALS. 


Quzstions in the House of Commons have 
failed to elicit much information as to the 
Committee with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is associated to investigate the 
question of the taxation of land values. It is 
said to be an entirely informal inquiry, but in- 
formal inquiries under the «gis of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer into questions which relate to 
future taxation are surely an innovation, and 
must have a serious influence on the value of 
the property likely to be taxed. Budgets are 
always kept secret because many forms of 
property can be so handled that if it is known 
that a tax is likely to be imposed that tax can 
successfully be evaded. The land, as we were 
constantly reminded when the Finance Act 
was introduced, cannot be removed, and in the 
1909-10 Memorandum appended to the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Local Taxa- 
tion this fact is again dwelt upon: “The owner 
of land cannot withdraw it or conceal it.” 
Until the year 1915 the full effects of the Finance 
Act cannot even be estimated, as the valuation 
cannot be completed until then; thus the land is 
already subject to taxation most uncertain in 
its incidence, and it is considerably depressed in 
value in consequence. Is this the time to talk of 
further taxation of the same subject ? Extremists 
desire to tax the private ownership of land out 
of existence, and they may possibly be credited 
with the idea that the more the land is 
depreciated the easier will their object be 
accomplished, but we decline to believe that 
members of the Government can have any such 
object in view. We do, however, desire to draw 
attention to the very serious effect on land 
values and building enterprise produced by an 
informal inquiry into the subject of land values 
and taxation countenanced by a responsible 
Minister. 


DRILL HALL, ALDERSHOT. 


A new drill hall has been erected on Redan 
Hill for the Aldershot Territorials. The drill 
hall is 80 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. In addi- 
tion, there are offices for stores for E Com- 
pany, 4th Hants Regiment, the Hants Brigade 
Company, A.S.C., and. the Hants Carabiniers, 
as well as rooms for officers and sergeants. 
On the first floor are a large lecture-room and 
a men’s recreation-room, in which there will 
be facilities for various games. At the rear 
of the building e also quarters for the 
caretaker. The building is of red bricks, rough 
cast on the exterior, with a roof of asbestos 
slates: The builder is Mr, W. J. Snuggs, of 
Aldershot. 


TRADE UNION MEMB) 


Tue figures published in the Zc 
relating to the membership of ) 
appear to show a direct connex: 
membership and militancy. The 
membership during the year 19 

recorded since statistics }/ 
lable for the purposes of com)! 

The increase was 3,010,346 | 
is increase of mer’ 
most noticeable in those trades in| 
were disputes. Thus the unions co: 
the transport trade in which the | 
occurred show the largest increased | 
and the textile trade, in which | 
dispute affecting the cotton trade, | 
From the above statistics it would, 
the unions flow: in stormy times} 
militant policy is necessary to ther! 
to increase their membership. ! 

Against such a deduction it ma 
that the previous year showing a |i! 
in membership was 1907, a year no} 
any considerable number of disput} 
year, however, it may be pointed o1} 
the exception of railway employeei| 
disturbed trades which showed | 
increases, and that that year was}t 
considerable agitation in the ra 
both as between the trade unioni) 
and the unions and the companies, | 
to this the year 1906 was the. 
prominence was again given to tre) 
by the passing of the Trade Dispul 
the year 1905 the increase in the | 
of unions was 1-2 per cent. 
was 10 per cent., and in 1907 13-9 pi 
fear it must be admitted that agi 
of the essentials to the maintenance}: 
of the trade unions as they are] 
constituted. [ 


GOVERNMENT BUI 
WORK. 


Matters of importance to the bilf 
are discussed in the Report o! 
Parliamentary Committee on Esti! 
has just been issued. Referring t\) 
Royal palaces, etc., the Committiil 
they are informed that competilt 
for all work and materials are |/f 
open competition, following publi} 
ment, if possible, or by limited \g 
among selected firms in special cl, 
case of building work, open ccpl 
employed, except in some instar/a 
the provision of Labour Exchej 
existing buildings were adapted): 
purposes, and the urgency of the |@ 
allow time to prepare bills of qf 
was stated that such works @ 
more than 5002. The Committee) 
hope that in any similar provisic) 
service, which may become necess¢} 
such reasonable time may be allipt 
preparation of the necessary built 
permit the Office of Works to pi 
most economical manner. Therd4 
exception to the rule of open corp 
buildings which the Committee corp? 
able and proper. If the work 4 
taken involves exceptionally diffi?! 
tion or specially-skilled workmen 
tenders are only invited from fit 
known to be capable of carrying ‘@ 
in a satisfactory manner. For nt 
repairs are needed in an ancient’ 
as Holyrood, or in a very elabori/t¥ 
such as the Houses of Parliament) 


is 


purposes, lacked the special 3 i 
perience required for this class} 

minor, but not unimportant, poi} 
of this limited competition is th 
men who are employed in the R 
including Westminster, become ve 
those responsible for the safety i 
such places, where the entrance fa 
is not very desirable. Passing Z 
maintenance contracts, the Comr 
that this contract, in London al} ‘i 
work worth about 200,000. a yea) 

embraces all alterations and rey| 
ceeding 3001. The Committee .q” 
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phether three years was the best 
fis contract, or whether it might 
efor a longer or shorter time. It 
plat three years is a convenient 
jja shorter term w ould involve too 
jhanges of es ablishment, and it is 
(nether a contractor would care to 
nif for seven years, which was sug- 
ling to the risk of a rise in pric 

A time. The large amount of wo: 
") such a payment as 200,000. sug- 
-eflection that the competition must 
be limited to the very large firm 
ler contractor could deal with it. 
jpility was not overlooked by the 
4c, and, this year for the first time, 
yit was divided into two parts, but 
slwas that one contractor, with the 
‘Mer secured both. With the view, 
‘4£ obtaining a wider field for con- 
vs experiment of division will be 
wand if it proves successful will be 
jirther. The Committee are glad to 
Wsaving of about 6 per cent. has been 
»| the adoption of a new form of 
wnowing the quantities of work and 
which have been actually required by 
(ment in one year, and inviting the 
+) fill in the prices per unit. Pre- 
“itracts were invited upon a schedule 
if all work or material likely to be 
ind the tenderer quoted a price up 
sin each item; but it was thought 
Jhowledge of what had been required 
gfair advantage to the holder of the 
iigainst new-comers, and tended to 
sontract always in the same hands. 
Uatial saving above referred to shows 
lview was correct, and is another 
©, of the advantage of more open 
en. A further saving is expected by 
jyution of measured work for day 
ever possible, and the Committee 
the result. The Committee have 
reason to believe that the system of 
Mit contracts might usefully be over- 
(t the whole subject of the form 
it and the particulars of specifica- 
sarge and important that it requires 
nsideration. Referring to the vote 
yaneous legal buildi the Com- 
¢| that the opinion has been advanced 
ijuld conduce to economy if the De- 
jemployed outside architects, instead 
‘| a permanent staff of architects 
ito the office. The Committee con- 
sie point, and at their request a 
(is put in showing the allocation of 
1e architect staff and the percentage 
he figures show that the percentage 
01 for the permanent staff. while 
t} remuneration of an architect is 
iht. A variety of services is also 
or which architects are entitled to 
(iditional fees, and a very large 
§ work is done in “ maintenance ”’ of 
all oyer the world. All this is 


ul given to 
s)sful_ competitor. The Committee 
| however, had sufficient time to 


closely as they would have wished 
prganisation of the Architéct’s De- 
# and recommend this to the con- 
4 of the Treasury. A point to be 
#) connexion with the British Museum 
found in the fact that alterations 
of construction with a view to the 
tection of the buildings from fire, 
} estimated at 9,000/., cost 9,5002. It 
fat as far back as 1907 the Trustees 
Hto carry up brick dividing walls 
the roof, in order to subdivide the 
in case of fire. It was explained 


jas Necessary to do the work in the 
Nnonths only, and in sections, as the 


Jaad to be kept open to the public. 
jaence, the work was spread over five 
sis may have partly explained the 
fae Committee offer no criticism upon 
ney do not consider the work was 
jaged from a financial point of view 
epartment, nor that any effectual 
Vby the Treasury is apparent. The 
jestimate was 9,000/., and this was 
) Sums of 1,000/. or 1,500/. over the 
ears, with the result that the service 
nm, and in the end cost 500/. more 
stimate. Had the whole work been 
» subject of one contract, the con- 
ould have kept his plant on the spot, 
ed the work whenever the weather 
Trustees permitted. The Committee 
Jinion that the adoption of this course 
lve saved both time and money. With 
} revenue buildings, the question was 
jhether it might not be a more 
rl course to prepare full plans, speci- 
and bills of quantities, and to obtain 
} on these before. the estimate was 
}, a clause being inserted in the con- 
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tract that acceptance was subject to the 
estimate being passed by Parliament. It was 
argued that there were serious objections to 
this course, of which the most weighty, 
perhaps, was that, owing to the uncertainty of 
acceptance, and the considerable time that 
must elapse before the contract could be 
ratified by Parliament, builders would tender 
on a much higher scale of prices. Great stre 
also was laid upon the delay which it was 
apprehended would ensue if tenders were 
invited before the estimates were submitted to 
the Treasury and to Parliament; the Com- 
mittee do not share this apprehension; plans 
and specifications must eventually be prepared 
and tenders invited, nor need this process 
occupy any more time if it is carried out 
before the estimate is presented. Another 
argument put forward was to the effect that 
under the system suggested it would not be 
possible for other Departments to obtain in 
an emergency the execution of new works upon 
provisional estimates. This latter question is 
an important one upon which the Committee 
hold decided views. An opinion of the 
Treasury Solicitor was quoted to the effect 
“that a condition in the acceptance would 
invalidate the contract,’? but it did not appear 
clear that this point had been specially sub- 
mitted for his opinion, and it is a fact that 
Committees of a Corporation issue and accept 
tenders subject to confirmation by the Council 
at a later date. There is, no doubt, much to 
be said on both sides, but the Committee think 
that the rejection of an estimate is so unlikely 
that this consideration might also be dis- 
regarded by the builder, while in regard to 
the delay, it is common experience that in 
ordinary business a considerable interval 
frequently occurs between the signing of a 
contract and the commencement of the work. 
It appears at least possible that substantial 
reductions of esimates might be effected by 
obtaining tenders as suggested, for it was 
given in evidence before the Committee that 
in the case of the South-Eastern District 
Office extension, ‘‘ These estimates of total cost 
were revised, consequent on the receipt of 
exceptionally low tender The Committee, 
therefore, recommend that an experimental 
effort in this direction should be made. 


THE DISPUTE IN THE MANCHESTER 
BUILDING TRADE. 


Tur dispute in the building trade between 
Manchester builders and their labourers has, 
it tated, been settled. It is announced that 
eement has been arrived at whereby a 
minimum wage of 6d. per hour has been 
agreed to, which means a general advance of 
one halfpenny per hour on the minimum rates 
paid before in Manchester. The employers 
have expressed their willingness to enter into 
an agreement forthe recognition of the 
National Union of Builders’ Labourers for the 
purpose of formulating a code of rules for 
Manchester and district. The original demand 
made by the men was for a wage of 7d. per 
hour. Under the terms agreed upon, hod 
carriers will be paid 64d. and navvies 6d. A 
Conciliation Board is in existence in the build- 
ing trade, but as no agreement existed between 
the Manchester labourers and their employers 
questions “in dispute could not be referred to 
it. This will now be remedied. 


BUILDING TRADE UNION AMALGAMATION. 

A Conference of building trade delegates 
has been convened to take place in Essex Hall, 
London, on October 21, The subject to be 
considered is the proposed amalgamation of all 
the unions in the building trade. Voting is 
now in progress and is to be completed and 
sent to the Parliamentary Committee by 
Monday, September 30. It is proposed, it is 
stated, to call the new organisation the Amal- 
gamated Building Workers’ Union. The object 
is to unite the building trade unions, to main- 
tain a fighting organisation, to take action 
nationally and internationally on the ground 
that the interests of all wage workers are 
identical, and to organise by industries as 
workers, instead of by sections as craftsmen, 
for trade purposes. There will be a uniform 
scale of contributions and benefits. 


SEWERS, ETO., BARNARD CASTLE. 

Mr. R. H. Hooper recently held an Inquiry 
into an application of the Barnard Castle 
Urban District Council to borrow the sum of 
3,000/. for extension of sewers, street improve- 
men and underground conveniences. The 
engineers to the scheme are Messrs. Taylor & 
Wallin (Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E.), 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Birmingham. There 
was considerable opposition to one of the pro- 
posed improvements, but none to the sewerage 
and waterworks. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, CHALFONT ST. PETER. 

The tender has been let for the erection of 
the proposed new Church of All Saints’, which 
is to be built in Oval-way, Gerrards Cross. 
Mr. Temple Moore is the architect for the 
structure, which is of Gothic-design. For the 
present only a portion of the building will be 
erected. The first portion to be built will 
comprise a chancel (35 ft. by 22 ft.), nave 
(61 ft. 6 in, by 22 ft.), and vestries (35 ft. by 
10 ft. 6 in.). This will give a seating capacity, 
including choir, of 225, but when the whole 
scheme is completed the seating accommoda- 
tion will be 702. The cost is put at 3,500/. 


BATTLEFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOL, LANGSIDE, GLASGOW. 

The Battlefield Public School, which has 
been erected in Carmichael-place, Langside, is 
two stories in height and has a frontage to 
Carmichael-place of about 170 ft. and a depth 
at the wings of about 120 ft. The buildings 
are of red sandstone obtained from Corsehill 
Quarry, Dumfries, the front walls being of 
polished ashlar with rock-faced base, and the 
other walls of square dressed rubble with 
polished dressings. On the ground floor are 
placed a central hall and twelve classrooms, 
each accommodating fifty scholars. In the 
north wing there is a manual instruction work- 
shop, and teachers’ rooms are situated at the 
south end adjacent to entrance and stair. A 
corridor connects the new school to the present 
infant school, and a doctor’s room has ‘been 
placed to both schools to provide for the 
medical examination of the scholirs**On the 
upper floor there are twelve classrooms? each 
for fifty scholars, besides a cookery-room and 
a three-apartment house for housewifery 
classes. Hach classroom has its own separate 


(exclusive of ground) is approximately 17,0000. 
The school has been built from the designs 
and under the supervision of Messrs. Mac- 
whannell, Rogerson, & Reid, architects, 
Glasgow: Messrs. D. Wilkie & Son, Glasgow, 
being the measurers. Mr. Thomas Todd, 
Partick, acted as clerk of works. 
NEW SCHOOL FOR KILBIRNIE. 

A new school is to be built between Kilbirnie 
and Glengarnock from the plan of Messrs. 
H. & D, Barclay, architects, Glasgow, to 
accommodate 400 children, and to make pro- 
vision for manual instruction and laundry 
work, etc. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
School for defective children, Maida Vale, 


N.W. (1,845/.); Mr. F. Jobbins, Town Hall, 
Willesden, N.W. Works at West India Dock 
for the Port of London Author (about 
200,000/.): M Jackaman & Son, builders, 


65, William-street, Slough. Hast India Docks 
for the Port of London Authority (200,3042.) ; 
Mr, H. M. Nowell, builder, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Policestation, Golder’s Green, N.W.; Mr. 
J. Dixon Butler, architect, New  Scotland- 


rd, S.W. Church, Acton Green, W. (3,000/.) ; 
Acton, W. 


Vicar of St. Peter's Church, 
Picture theatre, Kensington, 
Burwood, architect, York 
and offices, Great Tower-street, I ‘ 
McBlain & Freeman, surveyors, 8 and 9, 
Byward-street, E.C.; Messrs. Ashby Brothers, 
builders Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
E.C. Extensive buildings, New London-street. 


E.C.; Messrs. George Trollope & Sons and 
Colls & Sons, Ltd., builders, 77, Grosvenor- 
road, W. 


[Under this heading an error was made in 
our issue for August 16 in giving the address 
of Messrs. W. KE. Blake, Ltd., builders, of 
London and Plymouth. The address should 
read 9, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.] 


RESTORATION OF TOWER, WELLINGTON CHURCH, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The restoration of the tower of Wellington 
Church is now being carried out, and some 
particulars of the work are given in a recent 
issue of the Herefordshire Times:—“ An in- 
spection of the interior revealed a condition of 
things at once pitiable’and dangerous. In the 
XVIlth century work, from the battlements 
to the Norman windows of the belfry, were two 
great gaps large enough for a man to stand 
upright. One of these, on the north side, had 
been deliberately made for the purpose of 
allowing the hammer of the old clock to swing 
free as it struck the bell. Above these gaps 
was solid masonry which, astonishing as it 
may seem, kept in place with practically 
nothing to support it. These gaps have been 
filled up solid with cement conerete. Above 
each of the Norman windows’ immediately 
below the XVIIth century masonry a concrete 
bonder with an iron bar within “has been 
fixed. These will serve to carry the great 
weight of the XVIIth century masonry which 
the Norman arches had before to carry. 
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Underneath the first bell framing, which 
consists of huge oak beams 14 in. by 12 in. 
thick stone corbels have been placed. These 
enormous beams, bearing the whole weight of 
the bells and framing, were found to be firmly 
fixed in the west wall of the Norman masonry 
but owing to the list in the tower the other 
end of the beam was held up by only 3 in. 
of stonework. The stone corbels now 
hold these beams in perfect safety on their 
projecting brackets. Just above these beams 
was the st part of the tower. Here the 
chief pressure was felt from the heavy XVIIth 
century addition pressing down from above. 
from the outward thrust of the enormous bell 
framing, and from the jar of the rinsing 
bells. Here it is that four iron tie ro 
15 in. each in diameter, with 4-in. pla: 
concreted in with screw ends, have been fixed. 
By means of these the masonry has been 
screwed nearly 2 in. nearer to the perpen- 
dicular. Below the bell framing the north and 
south walls have been opened out, concreted, 
and faced with new stone. In the clock 
chamber in future the bells will be rung 
Here the walls were honeycombed with fissur. 
Above and below the windows concrete bonders. 
4 ft. 6 in. long, have been placed. The work 
is being taken in hand by Messrs. Beavan & 
Hodges, of Hereford, to the plans of Mr. 
Bettington. All the features of the Norman 
building are being preserved. 


DUNFERMLINE LIBRARY EXTENSION. 

Plans prepared by Mr. James Shearer, archi- 
tect, in connexion with a large extension of 
the Central Library at Dunfermline, have been 
accepted by the Public Library Committee. 
The cost is estimated at about 11,0002. 


SPINNERS’ HALL, BOLTON. 


A new building has been erected for the 
Bolton Operative Spinners Association from 
the desi of Messrs. Potts & Henni 
architects, 


e 
offices, 
retiring-rooms, kitchen, and caretaker’s rooms. 
The contractors are Messrs. William Townson 
& Sons, Ltd., and the hall was formally opened 
on Saturday last. 


ely 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 

are to be carr 
Bank, Lichfie 
Cossins, 


BANK IMPROVEMENT, 


Extensions and alteratio 
at the Metropolitan 
t. 


a - 
story building with front executed in 
Darley Dale stone. The builders are Mes 


T. Elvins & Son, of Birmingham. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Messrs. Yeates & 
Jones, architects, Worceste Boy! latest 
patent ‘‘air-pump’ ventilators hay been 
applied to the Girls’ and Infants’ British 
Schools, Worcester. Under the direction of 

s. William & Se Owen, chitects, 
ston, the firm’s latest patent ‘ air- 


ventilators have been applied to the 
new dining hall, Warrington Workhouse. 

The Crompton-road Schools, Macclesfield, 
are being supplied with Shorland’s warm-air 
ventilating patent Manchester grates and 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, | Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. The New Schools, Fakenham, are 
being supplied with the firm’s patent exhaust 
roof ventilators. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 
extensions _ to 


ABERDEEN.—Proposed fish 


(5,8007.); Mr. W. Dyack, Surveyor, 
Burgh Hall, Aberdeen, 
Barrow (Suffolk).—Six hous: Mr. A. R. 


ltenham.—Hospital buildings (7802.); Mr. 

J. Meek, Clerk, Guardians’ Offic Chelten- 
ham. 

Green-lane; Mr. 


to workhouse; 
Mr. J: E. J. Oll Wirral Guardians, 
54, Hamilton-street, nhead. 

Coatbri School, corner of Drumpellier- 
street (2.700/.), for the Monkland School Board, 
Joatk 


J. e 
Clatterbridg 


r. L. Thompson, County 
rsham. J 
y and alterations at 


Devonport.—Dispensa r 
Clerk, Guardians’ 


Yy 
infirmary; Mr. A. Gard, 
Offices, Devonport. 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc.,.on another page. 
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Dovercourt.—Garden city (50,0002.); 
F. G. V. Brown, architect, Dovercourt, 
Dumbarton.—Alterations. and additions to 


Mr. 


slaughterhouse (1,300.); Mr. J. Briggs, Sur- 
veyor, Burgh Hall, Dumbarton. 
Edinburgh.—Picture house; Mr. Thomas 


Stews 
Failsworth 


rt, 150, Lauriston-place. 
Proposed baths, Wrigley Head 
George F. G Surveyor, 
Jouncil Offices, Failsworth. 
stensions to Baptist. churen 
. Ratcliff Brothers, builders, 16, 
West-street, Faversham. 
Gainsborough.—Four 


shops, Church-street : 


Mr. S. W. Parker, Surveyor, Urban District 

Council Offices, Gainsborough. 
Glasgow.—Improvements of several con- 

gested areas; Mr. A. B, M‘Donald, Surveyor, 


Burgh Hall, Glasgow. 

Harcombe r Chudleigh) 
laundry block, garage, etc.; M 
architect,  Guildhall-chamber 
Woodman & Sons, Sy 
reet E: ter. 


Ww 
Residence. 


Hornsea_ (Hull). — Reconstructing public 
rooms (1,000/.); M: s. W. E. Walker & Sons, 
architects, Hull; Mr. C. M. Stephenson, 


builder, Hornsea. 
Albert-avenue —_(1,550/.) : 
- W. S. Walker & Sons, architects, 77, 


rill hall for the Dumfries 
ation (1,000); Mr. James 
Sanquhar 

Leagrave.—School (3,379/.);_ Mr. O. P. 


builder, 69, Round-hill-road, Ketter- 


ing. 
Lyme Regis.—Kight 


houses, Lower Earlv 
McDonnell, Survevor, 


Mead Field: 
Town Hall, 'L 
~ Maidstone 


vole 


ons at new county build- 
Mr. H. P. Maybury, Surveyor, 
ambers, Maidstone. 

- — Pavilion in Matlock Park 
(4,0002.); Mr. J. Turner, Architect, Town Hall, 
Matlock. 


Milnsbridge.—Additions to St. Michael’s 
Church, Scar-lane; Mr. A, Shaw, architect, 
Golcar. 

Montgomeryshire,—Forty houses; Mr. T. 

London. 
s 1s-producer 
aph Work 
Company, Ltd. 

Norwich.—Hostel, treet, for the 

Y.M.C Me E. Boardman & Sons, 


architec Quee et, Norwich 
Oldham.—Hospital and extensions to Strines- 

dale and Westhulme hospital Mr. E. ©. 

Foote, Surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham. 


Paxtol.—School 
Kent Edu 


Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretar 
mmittee, Caxton House, 


gational chapel: 
Jones, archite: 
Jones, builders, 


uger & 
1omas & 
ton. 

1 cottage homes (1,0007.): 


, Mo 
hore.—Prop 
A. E. Baker, 
Pershore. 
Perth—House, Wilson-street, Craigie; Mr, 
Andrew Gowans, builder, Perth. 
Rishton.—Workmen’s dwellin 


Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 


Parker, architect, 106, H 

Saddleworth (Yorks). five 
houses (16,000.): Mr. J. ure 
veyor, Urban District Council Offices, Saddle- 
worth. 

Scotstown.—Twenty-three houses for the 


Scotstown Estate and Building Company; hall, 


Station-road, Scotstown West, for Messrs. 
Henderson & M‘Donald 
Seaham Harbour. ty-three houses: Mr. 


J. Burell, Surveyor, an District Council 
Offices, Seaham Harbour. 
Sedburgh.—Pavilion; Mes 
Charleswood, architects, 67, W 
Newcastle. 
Sharrow.—Improvements at St. Andrew's 
Church (1,200/.); Mr. W. H. Wood, ecclesi- 
astical architect, Neweastle. 
Sheffield—Sunday school (1.650/.); Trustees 
of the Firth Park United Methodist Church 
Southport.—Lodge  (6307.): Messrs. Fair- 


Hicks & 
te-road, 


bridge & Hatch, builders, 94, Aughton-road, 
Birkdale. Southport, 

Spalding.—Drill hall; Messrs. Scorer & 
Gamble, — architects, Bank-street-chambers, 


Lincoln 
Sparsholt.—Proposed farm school : 
Cowans, Hants County. Counc 
cheste 
Stafford, — 
builder, Wolv 


Post-office: Mr. H. 
rley, Kidderminster. 


Smith, 


Stamford.—School; Mr. HH. Donaldson, 
County Hall, Grantham. 
Stockvort.—Extensions and alterations to 


police buildings (15 000/.): Mr. J. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Atkinson, 


[AuGuST 30, 


Stretford.—Plans 


have beer 
follows 


Darley-str 
extensions to 
f, for the Co-opers 


lation block 
Humphre; Lic 
ge, S.W. S pr 

r. H. C. Portsmon 


at | 


A S| 

ders, Heathfield- 

nd.—School (12,000/.) ; 
ti 


ent of laundr| 
Clerk, Guardia| 


Cornforth.—Theatre for 
proprietor of the New Hlect 


oe, 
st Hartlepool.—School; Mr, } 
Clerk, Town Hall, West Hartlepo¢ 
to be appointed by competition, 
electric power-station (480/.): M 
son & Son, builders, Burn-road, V\ 
pool. 

Whitefield.—School (800 _ places 
Littler, architect, Ribblesdale-placc, 
Whitley.—Cemetery building (4) 
W. Allison, builder, Southehur} 
and. | 
—Proposed alterations to! 
extensions at infirmary (2,4( 
Guardians’ Offices, W: 

Wolstanton.—School 
Basford, Stoke-on-Trent, 

Wolverhampton. — Buildings, 
Cattle Market (7001.); Mr. G. Gree: 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Worksop.— rection of Marau: 

I S ance & Westwick) 
Vallance & Bly} 
1. 


home 


(1,988; 


—_—__. +. 


AN ANTI-TUBERCUI 
EXHIBITION, | 


Ix view of the recommendati} 
Departmental Committee on Tub) 
al exhibition has been organ® 
ty of Medical Officers of Heal 

s, No. 1, Upper Mont 
re, London, W.C. It ip 
the exhibits ranging § 
and: building materials to epiglotii 
and sphygmomanometers. Shelters 
undergoing open-air treatment are |i 
three patterns are exhibited, twcli 
being coated with an antiseptic liqui| 
colour, do not, in the present 
appear to offer lod, of an 
calculated to raise drooping spiritt 
they are undeniably well yeni 
having, in addition to a louvred 
constructed chiefly of venetian 1 
third is enamel painted in white |£ 
and mounted on a turntable so tha\a 
may be varied with the weather; til 
about it a suggestion of cheerfulnes§ 
should think an important factor } 
a cure. All these shelters are pj@ 
low prices, so that their destract\f 
taminated does not involve great lo} 

Cooking appliances suitable fol# 
are exhibited, and a special featu) ? 
of the Zurich system of house-to-hou) 
refuse collecting. This is a schem}® 
the use of ial covered wel? 
“sanitary dustbins,” so arranged)§ 
rubbish after it has once been put ijl 
is not again subject to being dist} 
y gust of wind, When full 2 
rted on the roof of the waggon } 
forward, the one movement opening}? 
covers of both bin and waggon a1}® 
refuse to fall from the one into | 
Pulling the empty bin back againj® 
two cov Provision for the dif 
the rubbish is made by constructing 
of the waggon as a series of flaps. f° 
convinced that the bins and wa 
would resist the muscular but 4 
type of dustman in yogue in thi 
though they are said to work well i | re 
of those trained under conseriptiog® 
by the Continental towns in which | 
system is adopted. 


ll-squ 
hensive on 
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, TONS,” BEMBRIDGE, 
$LE OF WIGHT. 


aise is situated in the Swain’s-road, 
», and is planned so_ that the 
looms are on the garden front, 
-\h-east. overlooking Selsey Bill. 
SJal walls are ‘built hollow of local 
a covered with white rough-c 
iare covered with red sand-facsd 
| half-round ridging tiles. The 
ap front and back are brought down 
aio large verandahs, supported on 
(yn pine posts and framings. The 
wlinternally are quite simple, the 
the hall being panelled with deal 
willed in with green canvas, and the 
smed with Oregon pine timbers. 
sfrom the saw and stained a_dark- 
vir. The main staircase is of Oregon 
} plain square newels, carried up 
| supported by beams and simple 
airs. The chief rooms have mantels 
nies specially designed by the archi- 
HA. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.I.B.A., 
in-on-Thames. In addition to the 
sition shown by the accompanying 
#) are four large bedrooms, a bath- 
ts and cupboards, with space in the 
sjure enlargements. Messrs. Love & 
Sembridge, were the general con- 
aiMessrs. Humphrey Jackson), & 
epplying the special fittings. 


—_ 2 —_—_ 


: MEDIEVAL MASON. 


}>n in the Middle Ages was commonly 
»/as a mason simply. Where, how- 
vie number of masons were employed 
vb find in the accounts of medieval 
jat they were divided into various 
h group in the wages ledger being 


ins,” Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
}ssop Hardwick, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


‘Mer a distinctive heading. We see 
/>f a number of masons set down under 
g “ Fremasy > another group 
heading “ Sette and others under 
;’ “Row-masons,” ‘‘ Entaillers,’” 
yers,” and ‘‘ Hard-Hewer 
‘ining of the term freemason is not 
jhe setters we may believe to have 
by whom the stone was set or laid 
+ cut and trimmed. In one account- 
builders’ expen: (Record Office 
MS. 474-12) the setters are referred 
jtars of stone.” We are not able to 
© meaning of the term “‘lodgmen ” 
ition, so far as we are aware, occurs 
‘pf accounts alone. The “ hard-hewer” 
bly he by whom the stone was cut 
led ready for the setter. “ Row- 
jmay be a term for rough-mason. 
Dictionary defines rough-mason as one 
| only with unhewn stone.” 

vt kind of work done by the “ Row- 
not clear. His position apparently 
ily inferior to that of the freemason, 
}. 499-19 the former are paid 6d. a 
fhe latter 3s. 4d. a week. The MS. 
ntioned relates perhaps rather more 
ow-mason” than is commonly met 
te 18 not frequently referred to at all 
jal documents. From this particular 
jb we learn that the “ Row-mason ” 
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Front View, “ Westons,”’ Bembridze, Isle of Wight. 
Mr. A. Jessop Hardwics, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


worked on chimneys and on the floors of large 
ovens. There is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that his work differed materially from that 
of an ordinary mason. In this important 
we find a record of the employment of two 
erent sets of ‘‘Row-masons”’ at the same 
time. The one group consisted of individuals 
who were paid by the day; the other group 
worked and were paid by the piece. These 
pieceworkers were known as “ taskers ’’—that 
is, task-workers, men who worked by the ta 
The taskers were paid so much at a time in 
instalments, which was the manner usually 
adopted for the payment of men working by 
the piece. Richard Lews, one of these masons 
and a tasker, was, we find, paid 10s. “in parte 
of payment for hys task work.” 

In MS. 479-11 the masons appearing under the 
names of “rough-layers’”’ and “ row-layers 
were probably “ Row-masons.” . In MS. 477- 
large number of names of rough-layers appea 
Of these the chief warden received 10d. a day, 
the warden 8d., and the remainder 7d. and 6d. ; 
apprentices were paid 5d. and 6d. In the 
building of New College, Oxford (M8. 479-11), 


the warden of the rough-layers had 7d. and the 
others 6d. a day. Where a la number of 
masons were employed a foreman, known as the 
“warden,” was generally engaged. 

In a large volume containing a r 
expenses connected with the erection of an 
important building in 1539 (Rec. Off. MS. 
477-12) we see that the warden of the masons 
received 4s. a week, the setters 3s. 8d., and the 
lodgemen 3s. 4d. 

In MS. 479-26 is an entr ording the wages 
paid to a mason and stating that food and 
drink were found by the mason himself: 
“Ttem payed to William Carter, mason, for his 
labor vi. days, with mete and: drynke att his 
owne charges the same weke, at viid. the 
vid. 
479-11 more than one master mason 
was employed, each having xiid. a day. “The 
warder and ers” each had 3s. 8d. 
a week y freemason 3s. 4d. This was 
for work done at Wolsey’s.New College at 
Oxford in the time of Henry VIII. The hard- 
hewers are referred to in MSS. 479-9 and 11 as 
having been paid 3s. 4d. a week. The mason’s 


Garden View, “Westons,” Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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English Stonemasons at Work. 
(From a XVth-Century MS. in the British Museum.) 


work cannot be here described, it was so very 
varied in its nature. In MS. 489-16 he is 
recorded to have been employed on the town 
walls. In MS. 489-7 we find him engaged on 
the repair of sinks and chimneys. 

In MS. 504-2 we read of ‘ Masons 
workinge in hewinge in free stone chaptrelles 


and typys. for the vynny-cibles for the 
este gable +. . hewinge of in free 
stone carbyll tayble venyttes, ce queyns 


and crestes for the battelmentes,” “ hewinge 
of free stone bossell peces, quenes,” “a typ- 
stone for the said chaptrell,” and ‘ hewing of 


vynetes,”’ “spacequynes,” and “ skewe: In 
MS. 545-29 masons make “ mantilles for 
chimneys. 

In mediwval days, when masons were 


employed in considerable numbers, the cost of 
sharpening their tools appears to have been 
borne by the employer. ‘The terms used to 
express this sharpening were ‘“ battering ” 
and “stelynge.” The cost was considerable, 
the rate for sharpening being something 
penny for either ten “ tooles ” or three axes 

Under the heading ‘“ Styelinge 
we read in MS. 479-9 : “ Also allowede and paide 
to the foresaide masons and harde hewers for 
stelynge of their axes and tolles.” In MS. 
489-17 we read of 2s, being paid for “ sharping 
the masons’ tooles.” 

In illustrations in medieval books which 
happen to represent the mason actually at 
work on the stone he is often depicted as 
cutting the block with what looks like a very 
little pickaxe or modern bricklaye 
An example from an English “XVth-centur 
MS. is reproduced herewith, and in MS. 489-15 
the “ pikkes ” of the masons are referred to. 

Mending a great hammer with which masons 
worked, and “stele ” for the same, is recorded 
in an early builder’s account-book as costing 
5d. This hammer must have been a particu: 
larly large one, and was probably kept for 
general use. 

To-day it is the common custom to see the 
masons, when employed on a large building, 
working in a temporary shed, and the same 
system seems to have been adopted in the 
Middle Ages. In MS. 489-15 is an entry 
recording the purchase of straw to thatch the 
house in which the masons did their work. 


In MS. 504-2 this shed is called the 
lodge.” 

The hod in which the labourer brought the 
mortar to the/mason is often depicted in illumi- 
nated manuscripts ; it will be found mentioned 
in MS. 503-26. The “ mortar-tray,” possibly 
the board on which the mortar was pitched by 
the labourer, is mentioned in MS. 504-3. The 
mortar- heap is excellently portrayed in a 
medieval drawing in a XVth-century MS. 
(No. 6) in the library at Lambeth Palace. 
Here we find, at f. 27b., the heap with both 
spade and hod at hand. 


“ mason’s 
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A SURVEYOR’S MEM( 


Eyterine the spacious churchy 
icholas at Great Yarmouth by 
teway, the visitor will discover, 
gravestones facing the path which 
edifice on its southern side, a 
interesting memorial of a former { 
the Corporation of this popular sea) 
The stone shown in the ac 
photograph is nearly opposite the d 
bears the following inscription:— 
“Here is deposited the 

Body of 

Tuomas Surroy, | 

He creditably discharged the duties | 
to the Corporation and superin} 
erection of the monument to the | 
“Lord Nelson,” on the summit 0} 
departed this life | 
June 1, 1819, \ 

Aged 65 years,” 


Ni 


g 


a 


LEGAL COLUMNI 


The London Building Act: Ra 
The Times recently reported a ¢: 
the District Surveyor for Camb 
moned some contractors doing wi 
London, Brighton, and South Co.i 
for 41/,. 16s. 3d. for fees. It see | 
been admitted that the defendants 
tically the Railway Company, ‘ 
very shortly reported, and it is 1 
what the works were which were b) 
out; but in the report it was stat) 
was the first occasion upon whid! 
been claimed from a railway ¢ 
respect_of works constructed undeil| 
The summons was” dismissed, api 
the ground that it was out of } 
would seem to suffice to dispose ci 
but in addition the report statds 
magistrate held that the Survey 
entitled to fees where no duties co 
We can only note the decision, ay 
is too meagre to enable the case to |: 
but in connexion with this subjec|r 
useful to consider some of the ii 
the London Building Act, 1894, |\ 
railways. 

We will take the Act in order.) 

Part II. relates to the “For|i 
widening of streets.” 

Sect. 20 provides that ‘ Nothing li 
of the Act shall extend or apply to(i 
road formed or laid out by a railwi 
and used as an approach to afi 
station yard, or as an approach thé 
for railway purposes,” whilst sec) 
relates to the ‘‘ Position of ne 
with reference to streets,’ contains} 
that the section shall not “affect | 
of any powers conferred upon 
company by any special Act of Pa\é 
railway purposes.” 


ormp aram 1 
tno 36 reens 


A Surveyor’s Memorial at Great Yarmouth. 
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il) of the Act, ‘ Lines of building 
‘by sect. 31, is not to affect, the 
special statutory powers of railway 
ylor railway purposes. . 

, relates to ‘* naming and numbering 
id is outside the points we are 
but Part V., ‘Open spaces about 
niad height of b ildings,” contains a 
yimption for way companies in 
he only sections which could. apply 
iz., sects. 47 and 49, relating to 
f buildings. z 
lion under Parts VI. and VII. is 
jjcurious. By sect. 201 (8), “any 
n| structure situate upon the railway 
jhe railway or station premises, and 
22 purposes of or in connexion with 
5f a railway company,” is exempt 
speration of Parts VI. and VIL., 
vely to “ Construction of 
y and “ Special and temporary build- 
jjooden structures”; but in addition 
;neral exemption, sect. 86 exempts 
tiperation of P VII. “ Structures 
is erected or set up upon the 
‘any railway company, and used 
<poses of .or in connexion with the 
‘bh railway company.’ The remain- 
apf the Act we need not consider, as 
(with matters not relevant to our 
(id we can now refer to the duties 
sirict Surveyors. . 

} provides that, “Subject to the 
jbf this Act, and to the exemptions 
jet mentioned, every building or 
sand every work done to, in, or 
siiilding or structure, and all matters 
“the width and direction of streets 


ay 
‘| 


i ling of building in streets, the 
#f open spaces about buildings, and 
g) of buildings, shall be subject to 


Wsion of the district surveyors. . . 
hs, it. will be observed, - fall within 
of the Act above alluded to and 
jh the exemptions of railway com- 
» been considered. 

and VII. of the Act are those 


Mfly occasion inspection, as they 
‘construction of buildings and to 
structures, and from these two 


¢xemption for railway companies is 
‘ute than under the other Parts, 
4 20, extending, as it does, to build- 
lilway premises used in connexion 
| fie. 
‘x class of exemption is more com- 
# volving considerations of the special 
nferred upon the companies by 
fis of Parliament. 
jirning on this latter class of exemp- 
“be found noted in the Builder, 
11908 (London County Council v. Coal 
@e Society, Ltd.). The London and 
ailway had leased the land within 
‘of deviation to the Coal Company 
ption to resume immediate p: 
hal store had been erected beyond 
whe line. One of the Judges of a 
‘Court held that the Railway Com- 
| not exercising special legislative 
‘nd were, therefore, not exempted 
irovisions of the Act; a second Judge 
Nompanies Act to prohibit building 
ie building line; whilst the third 
“ that the land was being used for 
“Iyposes, and that the London Build- 
jverruled the restriction enforced by 
my’s Act. This case will illustrate 
x problems involved by this class 
on, 
‘h point to be borne in mind appears 
if in the case of “construction of 
the exemption from Part VI. .is 
rovided the building is on railway 
nd is used for the purpose of or in 
with the traffic of the railway 


The Finance Bill. 


ints raised in the recent debate on 
é Bill deserve noti 
ya was brought forward that a new 
ld be introduced to the effect that 
rson who was entitled to a substi- 
yalue died before the provisional 
ad been finally settled his personal 
tive should ‘be entitled to such sub- 
ie value, and where the original 
jhad been finally settled an applica- 
be allowed within three months of 
@ of the Bill (presumably by the 
\representative), and the Commis- 
ould alter the site value and make 
ment. The’ Chancellor of the Ex- 
faid that he had given instructions 
and Reyenue, and this practice was 
oe. 
md point is even more important. 
Ament was moved providing . that 
|person purchased property between 
1909 (the date from which increment 
d), and April 10;-1910' (the date on 
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which the Finance Act came into operation), 
increment value duty should only date from 
the day of the purchase. It was pointed out 
that as no increment duty was payable between 
the two dates the vendor had to pay no duty, 
but the purchaser, if he resold the. property 
iat the same figure he gave for it, might yet 
be called upon to pay increment that had 
accrued due while the property was still the 
vendor’s. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted that a case had been shown for an 
amendment of the law; indeed, he said the 
amendment to the Act proposed did not go 
far enough, as the case had to be considered 
where a contract had been entered into before 
the commencement of the Act. 

_ An unforeseen difficulty has arisen, however, 
in carrying into effect an amendment which 
is called for to do away with a manifest 
injustice, as the Chancellor said the amend- 
ment could only be inserted in the Bill if it 
did not take the Bill out of the Parliament 
Act by converting the Bill into other than a 
money Bill. This question is still in abeyance, 
pending decision by the Speaker. 

A motion abolishing increment on minus 
values was not. carried, but it was stated that 
the Scotch decision, which we-noted April 26 
and which held such a practice to be an 
absurdity, is being carried to the House of 
Lords. 


ppeapberere Cavern 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


East Ham.—Dr. W. Benton, Medical Officer 
of Health’ for the Borough, in his annual 
Report for 1911, which has just been issued, 
states that the Borough is well supplied with 
houses and tenements, and -that there is still 
a large number of houses being built. Plans 
were submitted and passed for the erection of 
buildings, comprising :—439 single tenement 
houses, forty-seven double tenement houses, 
fourteen shops and dwellir one lock-up shop, 
two picture palaces, one nool, twenty-three 
additions, and alterations, etc., to business 
premises, and eleven additions and alterations, 
ete., to private houses. A regular tem. of 
house-to-house inspection has been carried out 
in the Borough, and a number of defects 
remedied. The very important work of un- 
stopping choked drains has received much time 
and attention. There are 26,860 houses in the 
and at 2,389 the drains have been 
unstopped and cleansed, which is equal to 
8-9 per cent. of the houses, as compared with 
9°7 per cent. for the previous year. These 
figures at first glance appear. large, but it 
is to be remembered that the houses are 
drained by the combined system, six or more 
houses running into a common drain, inter- 
cepted from the sewer by a_ siphon. A 
thoughtless, or careless, act of an occupier 
would cause the whole of the houses connected 
to the common drain to be choked. At 613 
houses the drains have been tested either with 
water, smoke, or chemicals, and at 262 houses 
the drains were discovered to be defective. In 
507 instances, as compared with 310 for the 
previous year, notices have been served calling 
upon owners to abate nuisances caused by 
defective roofs, eaves, gutters, and rain-water 
pipes. Damage and dilapidations are fre- 
quently. the result of. neglecting what is some- 
times considered minor sanitary defects, but 
it is a great mistake to suppose that these 
necessary adjuncts to a dwelling-house can be 
disregarded. ~A- defective rain-water pipe will 
cause dampness, discomfort, and. probably 
injury to health. On 557 occasions it has been 
necessary to call attention to defective and in- 
sufficient underfloor ventilation, damp walls. 
and defective, or want: of damp-course. Of 
this number, 401 relate: to. insufficient under- 
floor ventilation, It is to be regretted, Mr. 
Benton thinks, that architects and builders do 
not provide for’ a through current of air to 
pass under the floors of houses. Tf more atten- 
tion was given to this when the house was 
under construction much trouble caused by 
dampness would-be prevented. Dampness in 
dwelling-houses is certainly too prevalent in 
the Borough, especially in houses built prior to 
the East Ham Improvement Act, 1903, which 
gives, power to the Council to regulate the 
level of the. ground floor of new buildings 
intended for human habitation.: This Act is 
consistently put-into operation, and is of great 
advantage to the -district, although it may 
cost the builder a- few more’ pounds for con- 
struction. Notices have been’ served during 
the year to abate nuisances caused by dilapi- 
dated- yards or forecourts .in 941 instances. 
The importance of. having the yard of a 
dwelling-house paved cannot be oyer-estimated. 
both in-the-interest- of health and. cleanliness. 
Tf the ground adjacent to the brickwork is 
paved with an impervious pavement, it must 
prevent dampness, and will help considerably 
to keep the interior floors clean. 
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Greenwich.—Dr. BE. G. Annis, Medical Officer 
of Health for the Borough of Greenwich, in 
his annual Report for the past year, draws 
attention to ~police-court proceedings, which 
were instituted in connexion with works 
earried out at. the London County Council 
Deptford Pumping Station. These proceed 
ings, Dr. Annis states, were, after much 
correspondence between the respective officers 
and the Committees concerned, finally with- 
drawn on assurance being given by the Chair- 
man of the Public Health Committee of the 
London County Council that in future, when 
any sanitary work was being carried out by 
that authority, they would give the Green- 
wich Council notice respecting the carrying out 
of such work, and would deposit the necessary 
plans of drainage in connexion therewith. The 
facts upon which these proceedings were 
initiated throws, he says, a very curious light 
on the attitude of the County Council in 
respect to sanitary works carried out by them, 
for they erected: buildings’ not’ complying with 
the requirements of the London Building Act 
with regard to structure, not complying with 
the by-laws of the London County Council 
with regard to sanitary fittings, and, in fact, in 
some respects, being definitely contrary to the 
accepted present-day’ standards -as_ regards 
sanitary arrangements, and, further, not comply- 
ing with their own by-laws with respect to the 
giving of the necessary notices,and the deposit, 
of plans; and, as indicated above, although the 
summonses have been withdrawn on promise 
of good behaviour in the future, yet the build- 
ing in question still stands as\it was erected. 
In another part of the Report the Medical 
Officer states that the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909, had been: carefully con- 
sidered, and, as a result, that portion of the 
Borough lying between the ‘River Thames and 
the main road throughout the district, 7.¢., 
Woolwich, Trafalgar, and Greenwich roads, 
together..with . the. continuation of WHastney- 
street on the south side of the main road, and 
in the West Ward, ‘the rectangular plot en- 
closed by Lewisham-road, John Penn-street. 
the River Ravensbourne, and Albion-hill, and 
in-the South Ward, the somewhat rectangular 
plot enclosed by Bla heath-hill, Maidenstone- 
hill, Point-hill, Blissett-street, and South- 
street, had been delineated as the district for 
the special inspections required under the 4 

Ilford.—Plans have been passed for Messr: 
Rawlins, Culver, & Co. for five houses in 
Gharbury-gardens; also for Mr. A. IT. Haines 
for five houses in Vicarage-lane. a 

Islington.—Dr. A. B. Harris, Medical Officer 
of Health for the Borough, in his annual 
Report for 1911, just issued, states that 
builders, who were for the most part of the 
speculative class, in their desire, to build as 
much as they could on a given piece of land, 
erected houses with basements, which, in the 
older buildings, were almost, if not entirelv 
below the level of the street. These answered 
very well so long as the was no servant 
difficulty, but as it increased, so did basements 
become unpopular, and there was an increased 
demand for non-basement houses which could 
not be fully met in Islington. In the newer 
districts very attractive houses have been 
largely built in the Queen, Anne style, but 
without the Queen Anne solidity. They have 
nice artistic exteriors, but the rooms are 
sometimes dark, the French windows are not 
suitable for this country, and, owing to the 
door-like method of opening, do not afford 


sufficient ventilation to the rooms. Their 
panes of glass, divided by many bars, admit 
the minimum of light, while they require 


the maximum of labour to clean; and the 
fanlights, many of which do not open, are for 
the most part glazed with coloured glass, so 
that near the ceilings efficient ventilation and 
light are not afforded where they are most 
requisite. Builders will find out by-and-by 
that people will discover, as already many 
have. that large windows with sliding sashes 
are the only efficient means of providing those 
two great necessities of life—good light and 
ventilation, without draughts. to keep the air 
sweet and pure; and that the sliding sashes 
also afford far better means for regulating 
the supply of air than is furnished by the 
windows of these picturesque houses, which 
are better adapted for warm climates where 
the people live with open windows nearly all 
the year round. In-England. however, except 
jn some very sheltered spots, they are not 
suitable. ‘ 
Tolworth.—At.a recent meeting of the Joint 
Hospital Board plans submitted by, the Archi- 
tect. Mr. A. J. Hardwick, for works to be 
carried out at the isolation hospital, were 
approved, and tenders are to be invited for 
carrying out the work, which is estimated to 
cost over 3002. 


Tottenham.—According to Dr._ S._ Seek- 
ings. Acting-Medical Officer of Health, the 
number of houses. and shops and houses 


actually erected during the past year was 150, 
LONDON COUNCILS—continwed on page.270. 
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[AucusT 30, 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Those with an asterisk ( 


Public Appointment, xv. 3 Auction g; 
information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance’ 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


names of those wi 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that whil 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur, 


Competitions, 


AvGusr 30. — Saxon SneuL Prize. — Fifty 
guineas, with medal, is offered for essay on 
the Lighting, Heating, etc., of an Operating- 
Room for a General Hospital.” Particulars from 
He ony Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace- 
road, S.W. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—Goole.—Municipa, Orricrs.— 
Premiums 301. and 151. Particulars from Mr. 
R. Tyson, Council Offices, Goole. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Chorley.---ScHooL.—The Chor- 
ley Education Committee invite designs for 
Council: school for about 500 children. See 
advertisement in issue of July 12 Premiums 
302., 201., and 101. Deposit, 21° 2s. 

Sepremper 30.—Dublin.— University Coutece: 
New Burprncs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Lilanelly.—Scuoor, ‘ETc.—'The 
Llanelly Education Committee invite competitive 
designs and estimates for school buildings and 
domestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Assessor, Mr. G, EB, Halliday, F.RIBA. Seo 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 


particulars, 
OCTOBER  14.—Balham.—Swimuing Barx.— 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs for a 


Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
issue of August 16 for further particulars, 

Ocrozer | 29.—Glasgow.—Dzstcns For EXxTEn- 
SION oF Muntcrpa, Burtpines.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for tho 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition, See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 

Ocroper 31. — Huddersfield. —Towx P1an- 
NING.—The Housing and Town Planning Com. 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25g8. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars, 

NOVEMBER 1.—Ottawa.—MoNUMENT 10 Kine 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

December 1.—Bulgaria.—Dzstans ror 4 Rovar 
Patacr anp Law Courrs.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


Trade, Basinghall-street, E.G. (see Be als 
August 9), pion ee 
DEceMBER 2.—Carlisle.—Scnoor Buitpines, 


Ftc.—Particulars from 
lisher-street, Carlisle. 
* FEBRUARY 1, 1913.—Rangoon.—Municrpan 
BuILDINGs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings, Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1G01. 
respectively for first, second, and third 
advertisement in August 2 and present is: 
further particulars. 
No Date.—Doncaster.—Swim inc BATH, ETc. 
FOR BO ee Po eRUInLeN, FOR THE DrAr.—Pre- 
miums, - Information from Mr. B. D. Cr 
6, Hall-gate, Doncaster, aoe 
No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING CoLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in “ Competition News,’? December 1, page 635, 
No Dare. — Motherwell._H1an Scoor —Dr. 
Burnet, assessor, Premiums 501., 301,, and 201 


Contracts. 


the City Surveyor, 36, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the. names of those wilting to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


,Avcusr 30, — Lostwithiel. — Appitton.—The 
Committee of the Lostwithiel Working Men’s 
Institute invite tenders for the erection of an 
addition to their present building. Plans, et 
from Mr. Robert Mason, jun., Secretary, Los 
withiel. 

AvGusr 31,— Bradford. — Srarrcase.—For re- 
moving existing and erecting new principal stair 
case to the Town Hall. Drawings and general 
conditions of contract seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender from the City Architect, Town 
Hall, Bradford. 

Avcusr 31. — Caerphilly. —Hovses.—Erection 
of four pairs semi-detached houses on the Fair- 
field Estate, Caerphilly, for the Caerphilly Co- 
operative Garden Village Society, Ltd. lans 
and specifications at the offices of the Housing 
Reform Company, Ltd.,.4, Park-place, Cardiff. 


AuGusr 31.—Cymmer.—Snops, rrc.—For erec- 
tion of three shops and a coach-house. Plan and 
specification with Mr. P. J. ‘Thomas, architect 
and surveyor, Bridgend, i 

Avausr 31.— Exmouth.—Ha, erc.—Erection 
of a new drill hall and gun-shed at Exmouth 
for the 4th Wessex Brigade, R.F.A. Plans and 

cifications seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
Son, & Bowden, F.S.1., architects and sur- 
Bedford-chambers, Exeter 
st 31.—Winterborne Zelston.—Corracr, 


s 
E 


~—For erection of a new cottage on holding 
No. 12, Winterborne Zelston, near Blandford. 


Plans and specifications with the County Land 
Agent, County Offices, Dorchester. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Catwick.--Appirions, Erc.—For 
alterations and additions to Catwick School. 
Plans and specifications at the Rectory. ‘ 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Larne.—Cuurcu.—For building 
a church at Larne for the Committee of Garden- 
more Pr. ferian Church. Plans, specification, 
and conditions with M. s. Hobart & Heron, 
architects, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 
Quantities from Messrs, “Carthy | Brookes, 
suryeyors, Scottish Provident-buildings, on de- 
posit of 11 


a 


3. — Frizington.—Sueps, rrc.—For 
erection of cart-sheds and store-room. Plans 
d specifications with Mr, @. Ashbridge, Sur- 
, Council Offices, Frizington. 
8. — Linthwaite. — Housrs.—Con- 
Vv of a barn into two dwelling-houses at 
Smithriding, Linthwaite. Plans seen, _ and 
quantities from Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects 
and surveyors, Milnsbridge and Huddersfield. 
Seprem 3.—Northwich.—Demorrtion.--For 
the demolition of pa of the Verdin Public 
Baths, Northwich. Specification from Mr, John 
Brooke, C.E., Surveyor of the Council, Council 
Offices, Northwich, 


Company. Plans 
ification seen, and forms of tender and 


and sf 
quantities from the Engineer at North-road Ply- 
mouth Station. 


SepreMBer 4.—Belfast.—Orrices.—Erection of 
additional offices at the rear of the Water Office, 
Royal-avenue. Plans and specification with Mr. 
Samuel Stevenson, architect, 88, Royal-avenue, 
Belfast. Quantities from Mr. Acheson Ferguson, 
quantity surveyor, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast. 

Srpremper 4. — Brixham. — Sracr, erc.—For 
constructing an additional landing stage in wood 
and iron; providing and fixing fender piles at 
the pier head (inner harbour). Plans seen, and 
specifications and forms of tender from the Sur- 
veyor of the Council, Mr. J. Silley, Town Hall, 
Brixham. 

SepremBer 4. — Southowram. — Buripin 
For the reconstruction of farm buildings at 
Nook, Southowram. 
from Messrs. Jackson: & 
Rawson-street, Halifax. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—Cornwood.—AppITIons, FT¢,— 
For additions. alterations, and repairs to Dela- 
more Farm, Cornwood. Plans and specification 
with Mr. W. Harvey, Pettypool, Cornwood. 

SepremBer 5.—Upwey.—PumpinG Srarion, 
—For the erection of a brick pumping sta 
and foreman’s ‘cottage near the Friar Waddon- 
road, Upwey Plans seen, and specification, 
quantities, and form of tender, on deposit of 31., 
from’ Mr. Stevenson Henshaw,. Waterworks 
Engineer, Council Offices, Portland. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Gisburn.— ScHooL, erc.—For 
erection of Gisburn new Council echool and head 
teacher's house. Plans seen, and_ specifications 
with quantities from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield, on deposit of 11. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Hartlepool. — Warps, 
Erection of phthisical wards and iron 
staircases at the Workhouse. 


Ik 
Plans een, and quantities 


architec fi 


Fox, 


TO. 
escape 


7, — Bandon. — Hovses.—For im- 
ments. and repairs to forty-seven houses, 
for rebuilding three others Plans. and 
specifications from Mé: Chillingworth & 
Levie, civil engineers and architects, 11, South- 
mall, Cork. 

SepremBer 7. —Cookstown.—ScHoout.—For the 
erection of a school, Cookstown. Plan and speci- 
fications from Mr. John Todd, Cookstown, 

Sepremper 7. — Edgefield. — Corracrs.—Erec- 
i pairs of cottages at Edgefield, 

ifications, and conditions 
Mr. J. T. Willis, Deputy-Clerk to the 
Council, Cromer-road, Sheringham, Norfolk. 


SEPTEMBER 7. — Hope.—Scnoon.—} 
tion of school. Drawings, specified 
ment, etc., with Mr. George Hf 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Comm} 
Education Office, St. Mary’s-gate, D| 
tities on deposit of 11. 1s, ! 

SepremBer 9. — Derby. — ‘Aum 
alterations to the boiler-house and {f 
new boiler at the Union Worlho! 
seen, and specifications and quantit| 
F. ©. Coulthurst, Architect and. | 
reet, Derby, on deposit of If 
SEPTEMBER 9.—Leigh,—Orrices, 5} 
of offices and weighbridge foundat) 
works. _ Plans, ‘specifications, etc] 
John _W. Liversedge, A.M.Inst,0,) 
and Surveyor to the Council, Goi} 
Leigh-on-Sea, and quantities on.dep}) 

SepremBer 9.—Louth.—-Srarion.—} 
# coastguard station at mouth of thy 
Louth. Plans and specification see) 
tender and quantities, on deposit / 
Mr. H. Williams, Secretary, Off 
Works, Dublin. 

SepreMBeR '9. — Luton. — Barus.| 
moval of the present buildings on +); 
public baths in Waller-street and thet 
ing thereto, and erection thereon of 
baths. Plans, conditions of contract} 
cations with the Borough Hngineei) 
Tomlinson, A.M.Inst.C.., Town | 
Quantities and form of ‘tender off 
Qs s | 


10.—Folkestone.—Ex1 
ion of Folkestone Post-C 
ings, specification, and a copy of tif 
and form of contract at the Polls 


Office. Quantities and forms of ter) 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Lil 
Deposit of 11. 1s. ; 


PTEMBER 11. — London, N.— 
The Guardians of St, Le 


nvite tenders for rearrangem|i 

at Workhouse, Reeves-place, N Sh 

ment in this issue for further partic 
SEPTEMBER 


Burnley. — Planil 
quantities at the office of the Coun )e 
Mr. Henry Littler, 16, . Ribbjé 
Preston. Deposit of 21. id 
%* SEPTEMBER 12. — Hackney. — Us 
Convenience. —The Hackney B.C, iit 
for public underground convenienc}é 
side of Kingsland-1vad. See adyesi 
this issue for further particulars E 
SepremBer 14.—Leven.—House,-—]t 
tion of a house at Leadgate Farm, L 
and specifications at the office of ft 
Land Agent, County Hall, Beverl 
% SeEPremBer 14. — Towcester.—Hs 
Towces D.C. invite tenders f}fi 
ertisement in thi/@ 
further particulars. 
%* Sepremper 16. — Cumberland. 
aT i s. Vickers, Ltd., inyite|@ 
ions and alterations to the | 
Eskmeals, ‘Cumberland. | See adve|lé 
issue for further particulars 
17..—Grimsby. —ScHoon? 


Scaping, arc!) 
Quantities of 


invite 
in Upper Merrion-street, Dj} 


Treland, 
Office ect, Diy 
advertisement in this issue for furti# 
lars ; 
SepremBer 21.—Bexhill.—WaAtt, ©) " 
prietors of the Kursaal, Bexhill-or 


tenders for the reinstatement of thes 
gardens and storm-water duet, the |) 
in concrete. supported sixtt 
stanchions. Plans, cond: is, and | 
from Mr Louis Burn, A.M.Inst.Mj» 
sulting engineer, 6, Holborn Viadul! 
E.C., on deposit of 10s. + 
SepreMBeR 23. — Blackburn. —Har ie 
erection of the new Public Halls on 
(substructure section), _ Forms of [# 
specifications from the joint archite 
Briggs, Wolstenholme, & Thornely, ie 
Stones, Stones, & Atkinson. Richn 
Blackburn, on deposit of 11. Is i; 
Sepremper 23 —Brondstairs.—Waly™ 
For water-softening house and ferro tt 
(Hennebique system) at Rumfield 
Station; cast-iron pipes and spey 
valves, etc. Plans and specifications 
forms of tender from the Engineer, My 
C.E., Council Offices, Broadstairs, | 
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lven at the commencement of each 
‘ the latest date when the tender, or 
Pi jhose willing to submit tenders, 
n. 


3, — Hull. — Jerry.—The Humber 
3oard invite tenders for the renewal 
li in ferro-concrete of the jetty in 
buoy shed on the east side of the 
4) Hull. Specifications and forms of 
Nir. Alfred W. Franklin, Secretary, 
abuildings, Hull. 

— Cairo. — Pavitions.—Tenders 
fly the Chief of the Administrative 
fic Works Ministry, Cairo, for the 
4pf three new pavilions to Khanka 
“|im (Qaliubia). Specification, plan, 

the office of the Chief of the 


Service, Public Works Ministry, 


i Bury St. Edmunds.—Wine.—For 
“) infirmary wing and other works 

i .. Quantities on deposit 
\ jit. 8. Naish, M.S.A., Architect to 
vis, 80, Abbeygate-street, Bury St. 


li - 

4- Crosshills.—Buitpine.—Erection 
: ling to the Friendly Society’s Hall, 
Jlans seen, and quantities from Mr. 
17, architect, Skipton. 

| Darlington.—-STaBui For exten- 
tes at Harrowgate-hill, Darlington, 
ington Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
._L. G. Ekins, Co-operative Whole- 
Ltd., West Blandiord-street, New- 


1 
J- Golear. —Hovsz.—Erection of a 
BGoeArtharsirect, Golcar. Plans 
tantities from Mr. Arthur Shaw, 
{icar. 

it Halifax. 


Picrure Hous! 
at Wards-end, Ha 
W. W. Longbottom, 
vjarchitect and surveyor, George- 
dix. 

#\Hereford.—ALTERATIONS.—F'or_ pro- 
ujions to the Art School, Castle 
Iprd Mr. John Wiltshire, County 
giretary, Shire Hall. 

(| Law. — Hatt.—For proposed new 
i], at Law, for Sth Battalion, H.L.I. 
3. 6d. to Messrs. Traill & Stewart, 
t, Lanark. 

i} Giverpool. — Morruary.—For the 
snortuary at the Workhouse, Brown- 
jas at the offices of the architect, 
j Haigh, 2, Exchange-street Hast, 
H 

MNewcastle.—Scuoou.—The Council 
‘Jong College, Newcastle, invite ten- 
jfection of a new agricultural school. 
AW. Knowles, I S.A architect, 
pod-street, Newcastle. Quantities on 
O28, 

i|- Pontefract. — Banx.—For altera- 
pank, Market-place, Pontefract, for 
jlay & Co Quantities, etc., from 
Bie @ Pennington, exchitects, Ponte- 


i 


i} Purston. — Resrpence.—For the 
jw residence at Purston, near Ponte- 
7. J. Tennant, architect and sur- 


\— Tonypandy.—Hirpoprome.—-For 
i) of the Old Hippodrome, Pandy 
iandy,. measuring about 84 ft. long 
, and consisting of wood framing, 
Wing, and corrugated iron, together 
enches, and fittings. Particulars 
tender from Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, 
jtect and surveyor, Tonypandy, 

1) Wakefield.—Hou: rrc.— Erection 
station and house in Ings-road, for 
“rkshire Coal Owners’ Association. 
Edmondson, M.S.A., architect, 71, 


ING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


*}—Bury.—Licur 
jat the Bury Infirmary. Specifica- 
jn from the Secretary at the In- 
mersley-road, Bury, on deposit of 11. 
i) 1._—Earsdon.—Hrarmyc.—For heat- 
pge Hospital for the Harsdon Joint 
td. Plans, specifications, and. par- 
| the Board’s Inspector of Hospitals, 
4} Millen, U.D.C. Offices, Shiremoor. 
)2. — Torquay.—ALrERNaToR.—For 
|} 1,000-kw. single-phase turbo-alter- 
sing plant, and switchgear. Speci- 
forms of tender from the Engineer, 
‘orks, Beacon Quay. Deposit of 


‘or installing 


—Worthing.—Pier Exrenston.— 
down, widening, and reconstruc- 
tion of the sea pier, including erec- 
iron piles, steel girders, beams, brac- 
) floor, and other works. Drawings 
}4on seen, and quantities from the 


fessrs. J, Mansergh 5, 
Westminster, on dep. 
3. — London.—Macuine.—For sup- 


shirt capacity washing 


; 


Kennington-road, 


)5. — Ardsley. Briwcr.—For the 
syle Mill Bridge, over the River 
ns seen, and specification, quanti- 
m deposit of 11., from Mr. F. G. 
Vest Riding Surveyor, County Hall, 
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SEPTEMBER 5. 
For  extensio. 
booster. Specifications, ms 
and form of tender, at the own Hall, Felix- 
stowe. Deposit of 1/1. 1s. 

SE BER 9. — Cardiff. — SreELworK.—The 
Directors of the South Wales Portland Cement 
and Lime Company, Ltd., invite tenders for the 
constructional steelwork required in the exten- 


sion of their works at Lower Penarth, near 
Cardiff. Plans seen, and specification and quan- 
ties from Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 14, 
High-street, Cardiff, 

Fl BER 10.—IMexico.—Wuarr.—Tenders are 
invited by the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works for the reconstruction of the 


Custom House Wharf at Altata, State of Sinaloa, 
Plans and specifications at the ‘‘Oficialia de 
Partes de la Secretaria de Comunicaciones y 
Obras Piiblicas,”” Mexico City. Deposit of 
100 dollars (about 101.). 

SE BER 14, — Midleton. — WELL, nre.—For 
sinking a well and erecting a pump in Lisgoold. 
Mr. John Stanton, Clerk to the Council, Board- 
room, Midleton Workhouse. 

SEPTEMBER 24, — Lanark. 
struction of two bridges, carrying the Steel Com- 
pany of Scotland’s Branch Railways over the 
new highway at Newton station Specification 
and quantities from Mf. Robert Spittal, Road 
Surveyor, District Offices, Hamilton 

Octo 1. — Melbourne. — Drepce.—For the 
construction and delivery at Melbourne of a 
twin-screw sand suction hopper dredge of 1,200 
tons capaci Deposit, 2001. Plans, specifica- 
tions, and conditions at the office of the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Melbourne-place, Strand, 
London. 

Ocroper 9.—Bradford.—Srewer ‘or the con- 
struction of a circular outfall sewer in_ tunnel, 
from Frizinghall to Strangford, 10 ft. in diameter 
and 4,807 in length, with two shafts, 9 ft. 
diameter, 83 yds. and 104 yds. in depth, with 
observatories, object pillars, etc. Drawings seen, 
and specification, conditions of contract, quan- 
tities, and form of tender from Mr. James 
Watson, M.Inst.C.H., Waterworks Engineer, 
Town Hall, Bradford, or of Mr. Joseph Garfield, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Sewage Works Engineer, 
Esholt Hall, near Shipley. Deposit of 51. 5s. 


BripGes.—Recon- 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


August 31,—Blaby.—Paintine, —For the 
painting, whitewashing, and cleaning of kitchen, 
engine-house, and laundry block, and other 
rooms, etc. Particulars from Mr. B. A, Shires, 
Clerk, 1, Friar-lane, Leicester. 

Sepremper 2. — Pontefract. — Parytinc.—For 
painting, cleaning, etc., at the Free Library. 
Specifications at the Municipal Offices. 

SepremBer 3. — Stockport. — Pamyrinc,—For 
painting the wood and iron work at the follow- 
ing parks and recreation grounds within the 
borough, —Grimesbottom, Heaton Norris, 
and Houlds th Recreation-grounds and Alex- 
andra Park. Conditions of contract seen, and 
specifiiation and form of tender from Mr. John 
Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.H., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Stockport. 

SE: BER 9, — Kenilworth. — Fancinc.—For 
ipply of about 700 yds. unclimbable 
wrought-iron fencing and gates; 160 yds. strained 
wire fence and ornamental wrought-iron entrance 


gates. Plans seen, and quantities and particu- 
lars, on deposit of 21, 2s., from Mr. Sholto 
Douglas, C.H., Architect and Surveyor to the 
Council, Council Offices, Kenilworth. 


* Sepremper 10. — Edmonton. — Porrianp 
Cement.—The Edmonton U.D.C invite tenders 
for supply and delivery of Portland cement. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 


MBER 11. — London.—PaintinG, ETc.—For 
external painting, repairs to the stonework, and 
pointing work where required at Branch Work- 
house, Wood Green, N Specification, with 
forms of tender, from architect, Mr. F. J. Smith, 
HE LE a Parliament-mansions, Victoria-street, 
% SepremBer 11.—Wood Green.—PAinTING AND 
Reparrs.—The Guardians of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, invite tenders for external painting, re- 
pairs to stonework, and pointing work at Branch 
Workhouse. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

SepremBer 12. — London.—Firrincs.—For dis- 
and grocery sto: fittings at Forest 
Sick Home, Forest-lane, Forest Gate, EH. 
Plans and specification by_the architect, M 
J. W. Dunford, 100c, Queen Victoria-street, E 
with conditions of contract and form of tender, 
on deposit of 11. 


SepremBer 17. — Canterbury.—PAaIntInG 
internal and ternal painting at the v: 
Market. Particulars from Mr. A. C. Turley. 


A.M. Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Canterbury. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS, 


Avaust 31.—Cheltenham.—Szwa 
ion of nine combined cir 


three sets, and eight perco 


—For the 
ar sewage 
ation filters 


meter, with the necessary roads, drains, 
Specification and 


and other works, 
quantities on deposit of 31. 
seen at the office of r. 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Enginee 
Offie Cheltenham. 

AuGust 31. — Golspie.. r the recon- 
struction, widening, and rovement of the 
road between Tongue and Lairg, commencing 
near Braetongue, southwards for a distance. of 
4,065 yds., and the north coast road, extending 
from Armadale westwards for a distance: of 
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7,321 yds. Specification and particulars from 
Mr. I. M. Macgregor, C.E., County Road Sur- 
veyor, Dornoch, Scotland. 

EMBER 2. — Blyth. — Excavarion.—For the 
tion of about 80,300 cubic yds. of clay and 
Jnaterials in open trench at North Blyth, 
Drawings seen, and specitication, quantities, and 
form of tender [rom Me: Watt Sandeman 


& Son, E., 1, St. Nicholas-buildings, New- 
castle-on-l'yne, on deposit o! 3 


SEPTEMBER 2. — Bromley. Roap, — For the 
Supply o- road materials. Mr Hdward Hasle- 
hurst, Clerk to the Council, Council Otttices, 
ark House, Bromley, Kent. 

SEPTEMBER 2. — Sandwich. — Marerrars.—For 
supply of 550 tons of granite, 150 tons of granite 
chippings, 3 in. sieve, and 50 tons 3-16 in. sieve ; 
also for 160-ft. run of 12 in. by 6 in. granite 
channelling, 160-ft. run of 10 in. by 4 in. kerbing, 
and 240-ft. run of 12 in. by 6 in. kerbing. ‘Len: 
ders to be delivered to the ‘Town Clerk’s Office. 

Sepremper 3. — Dinas Powis. — Roaps.—For 
private street improvement works in Highwalls- 
road, Dinas Powis. Plan and specification seen, 
and quantities trom the Surveyor, Mr. James 
Holden, A.M. Inst.C.E., Park House, 20, Park- 
place, Card! A 

SEPTEMBER 3. — Middleton. — Sram 
mak ee of phat street. Plans seen, and 
Specifications, form of tender and quantities 
from Mr. W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, ‘Town 
Hall, Middleton, on deposit of 10s, 6d. 

SepremBer 4, — Easington.—Pavinc.—For the 
paving of the private streets known as Back 
uake-view, Back Vane-street, Back Rodridge- 
street, Back Garden-street, Back Acclom-sireet, 
Back: Station-lane, and Milbank-terrace (South 
End and cross streets off), all at Station ‘lown. 
General conditions pad specification with Mr. 
rilber aterhouse, Surveyor, Easing Jastle 
Eden. Deposit of 21. Se a Soa 

SepremBer 4, — Hove. — Pay » Etc. — For 
paving and other works in Silverdale-road. Plan 
and specification at the office of the Borough 
Surveyor. 

Sepremper 4.—Lanchester.—Srwac 
construction of settling tank and d 
sewer at Consett: Park Farm. 
Mr, G. W. Wesigarth, Surveyor, Lanchester. 

SepremBer 7.—Troutbeck.— Diverston.—For a 
road diversion at Limefit, in the township of 
peewee Tee Bbeeification, and quantit: 

rom Mr. Joseph Bintley, County Surveyor, 
Lowther-stréet, Kendal. peas 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Wersborough. 
widening and reconstruction of 
Wakefield and Sheffield main 
“The Cutting.” 
tions 


—For the 


For the 
version of 
Quantities from 


—Roap.—For the 


For the 


terrace, Ridley-terrace, and Selborne-terr: 
Cambois, and the two cross streets 
thereto, Plans, specification, and quanti at 
he office of the Surveyor of the Council, Mr. 
J. E. Johnston, Bedlington. i 
%* Sepremper 9.—Hendon.—Roaps anp SEWERS 
—The Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for storm. 
water culvert, erbing, channelling, paving, 
road-widening, metalling, and other works. Seo 
advertisement in this issue for further particu. 


EMBER 9,—Newington.—Srwers.—For ex- 
tension of sewers at Newington, Plans and 
specifications with the Engineer, Mr, Leonard B. 
Grant, High-street, Sittingbourne. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Skipton.—Rcap.—For the con- 
struction of a 15-ft. roadway on the hilltop in 
the Firth Recreation-ground, Skipton.  Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Aldridge, the Gounci 
Engineer, Town Hall, Skipton. 

Seprember 10. — Bedford.—Granire, nrc.—For 
the supply of about 2,800 tons of broken granite, 
2,270 tons of ironstone slag, and 1,600 tons of 
ironstone slag tar-macadam for road-making. 
Forms of tender and particulars from Mr. N. 
Greenshields, A.M.Inst.C.H., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Bedford. 

SEPTEMBER 10. — Belfast.—Speciats, For 
the laying and jointing of about 110 lin, yds. of 
30- f 48-in. steel pipes and 
Specification seen, 
ader from the City 


SepreMBeR 10. — Leatherhead. 
For the supply of materials. 
forms oi tender from Mr. Sid 
veyor, Council Offices, Leatherhead. 

Sr BER 11, — Carshalton. — Roan. —- For 
works of road-makiing, paving, surface-water 


Mareriats.— 
Specifications and 
Iney R. Drake, Sur- 


drainage, etc., at Stanley Park-road. Plans, 
sections, and ‘specification by Surveyor, Mr. W 
Willis Gale, A.M.Inst.C.B. Quantities and par: 
ticulars, on’ deposit of 11., from Mr. C, P, Love- 


lock, Clerk, District Council Offices, The Square, 
Ca ton. 

TEMBER 11. —Strood.—-Wa: 8 
laying of about 200 lin. yds. of 3-in 


v pip 
Isolation He 
end. 
Povey, 
Strood, Kent. 

SEP" BER 12.—Fishguard.—Roap. 
construction of 833 lin. yds. of roadw: together 
with retaining and parapet walls, re fences, 
surface-water drains, etc., at Dinas-hill, Fis 
Plans and specification, conditions of 
t, and form of contract seen, and quanti- 
vith form of tender, at the Shire Hall, 
ordwest, on deposit of 31. 3s 


D Whitehill-road, near Graves- 
Specification of works with Mr. J. HB. 
Clerk to the Council, Union Offices, 


For ‘the 


BER 12.—Gosport.—Marert. —For the 
of the following materials, etc. :— 
paving one; broken stone for 
sing; castings; cement and_ lime; 
and, etc.; kerb, channel, and setts; 


oneware drain pipes. Specifications, forms of 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
muy be sent in. 
tender, etc., from the Surveyor to the Council, 
Town Hall, Gosport. 

Sepremper 12 —Hounslow.—Pavinc.—For re- 
laying the wood block paving in High-street, 
Hounslow, from the junction of Bath and Staines 
roads to the White Bear Public-house, Hounslow. 
Plans seen, and specification, quantities, and 
form of tender from Mr. J. G. Carey, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, on deposit of 21. 2s. 


THE BUILDER. 


SepremBeR 14.— Fen Ditton, — Sewacr.—For 
the construction of about 500 yds. of 9-in. sewer, 
with manholes, etc., in Ditton-lane. Plans at 


the Surveyor’s Office, Brunswick House, Cam- 
bridge. . Deposit of 51. 

Sepremper 17, — Acton.—Roaps.—For making- 
up Montague-gardens and Oakley-avenue, and re- 
surfacing roads with tar-macadam. Forms of 
tender from the Surveyor, Council Offices, Win- 
chester-street, Acton, W. 


SepreMBer 23.—Frodsham.—Srreers.—For the 
making of Volunteer-street and Sandfields. 
Plans, specifications, and quantities with Mr. 


Henry Swetenham, 49, Northgate-street, Chester, 
the Council’s Surveyor. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 


[AuGusT 30, 


SEPTEMBER 30.—Cairo.—Sanrrapy 
ders will be receiyed at the office ¢ 
the _ Administrative Service, p 
Ministry, Cairo, for the sanitary) 
at the ‘three new pavilions at. 
Lunatic Asylum (Qaliubia). Speci 
and estimate at the office’ of the 
Administrative Service, Publie Wi 
Cairo, 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


*BUILDING MATERIALS, NORWOOD—0On the Site 


By whom Offered, | 


.. | Veryard & Yates . 


LONDON COUNCILS—continued from page 267. 


as against 199 for the previous year. Build- 
ings of other descriptions number sixty-four, 
as compared with si even in 1910. The 
number of additions and alterations made to 
existing buildings was forty-one, as contrasted 
with forty-nine in 1910.° Plans were approved 
for 397 new buildings during the year, as 
compared with $12 during last year. New 
streets and extensions of sting streets 
numbered five (as against fourteen in 1910). and 
their total length was 2,378 ft., as contrasted 
with a total length of 6,715 ft. for 1910: 
190 ft. of new 9-in. soil sewers, and 78 ft. of 
15-in., and 475 ft. of Q-in. surface water 
sewers have been laid under the supervision 
of the Building Department. On the London 
County Council state certificates have been 
granted for fifty-one houses completed during 
the year; thirty-two others are in the course of 


construction. 
So 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building, etc., Canada. 

The University of Toronto will erect a new 
building for a gymnasium, dining hall, reading 
and billiard rooms, etc., at an estimated cost 
of 1,150,000 dollars (about 236,000/.). The name 
and address of the architect may be obtained 
by British manufacturers on application to 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, 
E.C. 

Reinforced Concrete and Metal Work, Bulgaria. 

With reference to the notice on p. 496 of the 
Board of Trade Journal of June 6 relative to 
a call for tenders by the Bulgarian Direc- 
torate-General of Railways and Ports for the 
supply of reinforced concrete and metal work 


for warehouse sheds at Varna and Bourgas, 
at an upset price of 195,000 francs (7,800/.), 
the Official Messenger (Sofia) of August 14 


notifies that, none of the tenders received 
having been accepted, a further adjudication 
under modified conditions will be held. Offers, 
accompanied by certificates of competency. will 
be received up to 3 p.m. on September 2 at the 
“Bureau des Finances, Graf Ignatief 12,” 
Sofia. Copies of the form of tender. with 
revised specifications, drawings, and conditions, 
may be obtained from the ‘‘ Direction Général 
des Chemins de Fer et des Ports de l’Htat 
Bulgare,”? Sofia, on payment, of 10 francs (8s.) 
per set. Local representation is necessary. A 
list of agent: tablished in Sofia may be 
obtained by British firms on application to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


———_.-—»__ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


17,549 of 1911—James Garvie: Apparatus 
for making concrete pipes in situ. 

17,720 of 1911.—John Croft Smith: Windows, 
doors, and the lik 

21,469 of 1911.—Richard Wilson: Joint for 
wooden eayes, spouts, or gutters, and the like. 

21,697 of 1911.—John Gustav Adolf Rhodin: 
Manufacture of cement. 

23,010 of 1911.—George Gordon Brodie- and 
James Damrel Prior: Cooking ranges, 

23,205 of 1911.—Titus Searson Robert William 
Anderson: Method of and means for insulating 
walls, ceilings, decks, bulkheads, or the like, 
against the conduction of heat. 


*-All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


28,488 of 1911.—Toich 
door operators, 

29,391 of 1911—Rudolf Herman Lange and 
Walter Charles Knebelkamp: Door-holders. 

968 of 1912.—Lucien Adenot: Draught- 
excluders for doors and the like. 

2,802 of 1912—S. M. Wilmot & Co., and 
Samuel Mullett Wilmot: Construction of gates 
for field, estate, and general purposes. 

4,322 of 1912—Edward Hotton and 
Hamilton Harris: Automatic E 


Nakahara: Electric 


Claude 
tus for 
fan- 


8,200 of 1912.—Henry Imrie (Arthur Pack- 
scher): Glazed frames. 

8,404 of 1912—Wilhelm Liegener: Walls and 
the like. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

8,619 of 1911.—Johannes Fock, jun.: Lazy- 
tongs scaffolding. 

This relates to lazy-tongs scaffolding, which 
is mounted on a wheeled carriage and is 
raised by chains 0 wound on a ratchet drum 
k, and is provided with platforms d and 
ladders ¢, hinged to the under sides of tho 


8,619 of 1911. 


upper platforms. The top platform carries 
a winch and is provided with handrails f. 
The lazy-tongs are maintained in the extended 
position by a pawl engaging the ratchet drum, 
and by clamps n engaging in holes m in the 
levers of the lazy-tongs. The structure is ad- 
justed to be horizontal by screwed spindles b. 

8,884 of 1911.—Adolf Muller-Deutschmann: 
Glazing. 

This relates to glazing-bars for window 
frames which are formed of wooden laths a 


8,884 of 1911. 


with sheaths of metal b, the ends of which are 
lapped to form flanges ¢ to support the glass 
panes. The corners of the frames are formed 


of separate corner pieces of | 
struction, 
9,147 of 1911.—Perey Edgar} 


Builders’ cradles. 


This relates to builders’ aj 
cradles, suspended by ropes fr | 
beams, which are constructed | 


sections 6 and side sections 7, 8, i) 
the central sections and conneete) 
move simultaneously in or ont, 


9,147 of 1911. [ 


| 
ends of the sections are connecte(! 
ends of the opposite sections by(s 
passing over pulleys carried bj 
tackle 2, and over guide-pulleys 
floor of the central! section. The}! 
are guided: on the central sectiy 
17, 18, carried by the side section)) 
section respectively. i 
9,382 of 1911.—James Henry 
George Richard Leadsom: Ori 
lights and casements. 
This relates to fanlights or casi 
are opened and closed by a rod, oncia 
slides on a bracket on the wind it 
end being pivoted to a sliding m/e 
window-frame, which is actuated 
means. The rod 8 is pivoted at /# 
member 7 sliding in a slotted tu} 


9,382 of 1911. 


the other end to a member 17 s\i 
bracket 18 on the fanlight, to wh 
17 is also pivoted an arm 10a, #) 
of which works in a fixed slotte##l 
The arm 8 is formed with a ci 
works against a fixed pin 21, st, 
end of the closing movement tlt 
drawn closely against the fram)2 
paratus is operated by cords 24)/li 
the tube 6 and passing over pul!” 

9,768 of 1911—William Henman) ¥ 
Beasley Heap: Domestic hearths} 

This relates to hearths consistij® 
of trimmer tiles, bricks, or ble?! 
transversely to the length of the! 
supported at their two ends by aj & 


the wall respectively, the tiles 
and formed with notches in t)™ 
age a fillet secured to the tr)t 
npports, them. ‘The ilo’ 


V-shaped notch 6 at cach end. ((! 
upon a ledge ¢ formed by the bri\| 


Kk 


wsT 3°, 


1912.] 


the other being supported by 
gilet ¢ on the joist 7 engaging with 
4p. Owing to the provision of a 
eh end of the tile, damage to one 
qt necessarily involve the rejection 


The tiles are set at a slight 


| 9,768 of 1911. 


grt, their under faces being level 
yiderside of the joist f. The spaces 
ith plaster or concrete, the under 
sy, as well as the top faces, are 
H grooves 7, and raised portions 
id with plaster without the use of 


+ ——_---+-—__- 


OF PROPERTY : 
{ATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


a/-By JouN PauisTER & Son. 
‘ool, Durham.—High Throston 


£6,300 
At 9.—By J. 
{i:s.—Fen Farm, 1: 
. 4,510 
#)510.—By J. E. WALTER. 
-,3.—Freehold farm, 89 a. 1 r.7p. 1,400 
-|By Epwanps & RussELu. 
ne, Hereford.—Frogend Farm, 
4 9,100 
1,070 


HORE. 


./-By Tamtene ND. 
44 a, 


(—Four enclosures, 


8, dacres, f. 
Vy Dore, Freuper, 

lith F. Porricar 
(| Andrew, Wilt 


Marruews, 


t acres, f. 16,705 
Putter, Son, & Reap. 

Hambs.—Pasture and arable land, 

} m8, 485 


jimbs—Pasture land, 5 a. 1 3. 


}).—By TxorNporrow & Co. 
ili, Cumbld,—Pasture land, 12 a. 


Hall Far: 


ie z 4,075 
AMIEL Warxey & Sons. 

jyuth, Devon.—T wo cottages 

dng sites, La, 37. 6p., f. 1,590 


3 ‘ is 
ij used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
)1.g.x. for leasehold ground-rent ; zr. for 
jmd-rent ; g.x. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
S|; ¢. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold ; p. for 
't. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
i" quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
:place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
Hs ardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
p-h, for public-house ; 0. for 
}shops; ct. for court. 


i, +--+ 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


communications with respect to literary 
‘natters should be reseed to “ THE 
nd not to any person by name); those 
Jadvertisements and other exclusively 
pters should be uddressed to “THE 
||," and not to the Editor. 

nications must be authenticated by the 
tess of the sender, whether for publica- 
Be notice can be taken of anouymous 
psibility of signed articles, letters, and 
Jat meetings rests, of course, with the 


| widertake to return rejected communi- 
the Editor cannot be responsible for 
tographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
1 models or samples, sent to or left at thig 
he has specially asked for them. 
8 sent to or left at this office for con- 
ould bear the owner's name and address 
jfaee or back of the drawing. Delay and 
emay result from inattention to thi 
on toa contributor to write an article, 
jorlend a drawing for publication, is given 
/ ipproval of the article or drawing, when 
jhe Editor, who retains the right to reject 
jactory, ‘The receipt by the author of a 


ticle in type does not necessarily imply its 


/aations of the First Premiated Design i 
n a ign in 
}t architectural competition will always be 


publication by the Edi 
fPoally asked for orngt, 7? “nn HEY 


THE: BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 8.4. 
Best Stocks..... 114 0 
Picked Stccks for Facings .. or 2 000) 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£s. d, £58. a. 
Flettons............ 118 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Red ... cont de al Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 
BestRed Pressed Best Stourbridge 
BuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, 
Tyory, and Salt 


Double Headers 14 17 
One Side and two 


6 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends eee. 1817 6 
Headers creo wih alyy (i Two Si 
Quoins,Bi 086, one End.......... 1917 6 
and 44 in. Flats 15 17 6 Splays & Squints 17 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ..... 5 6 ” » 
Best Portland Cement .. 34 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 

Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s, 6d, peryard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Batu Stone — delivered on road waggons, 8. 4. 

Paddington Depét 1 7 

Do. do. delivered on 
Depot... sa 19% 
PorTLAND Sronz (20 ft. average) — 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Dep6t, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf aes ea 3 

White Basebed, delivered on road_waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico acute at 

Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. d, 8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone 4 
blocks .. 4 Talacre & G 
Red Corse! Stone were 2 4 
blocks .. 23 


York Stoxz—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks . 210 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes 
2 in, to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto.... 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks . os 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 jn. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) ... 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto . 
8 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, self-faced random flags ......... 


coonn 
nn 

ONha 
EA o> 00 


° 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In, In, £s,d. In. In £38. a, 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor w+. 18 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12 ditto 76 
20x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto 50 
ditto. 13 0 0 16x8 ditto 5 0 
0 20x 10permanent 
0 green .. 1112 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 912 6 
Portmadoce. 1212 6 16x8 ditto.. 612 6 
16x8 ditto 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. 8. d, 
Best plain red. roof- Best ‘* Hartshill’’ 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
per doz.) 8 7 Do pressed (per fa 
Vcc ve 42 
0 YDo.Ornamental(per 
1000) ..... 47 6 
6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
0 Staffords. (Hanley 
Reds or Brindle 
(per 1000) .. 42 6 
6 fand-made 
faced (per 1000) 45 0 
0 Hip Ger doz)... 4 0 
0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
oO 
WwooD. 
Buitpine Woop. At per standard, 
‘Deals: best3in. by llin.and4in, £ s. d. £s, a 
by 9 in, and 1lin, 14400 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9... 1310 0 ., 1410 0 
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Bunning Woon (Continued)— At per standard, 


Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and £ s. d. £ s, d, 
8in., and3in, by7in.and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 


7 in. and 8 in, 


Deals: seconds 10 Oless thn pest. 

Battens: second 010 0 » » 

2in, by in, and 2 in, by 6 in. 910 0 .. 1010 0 

2in, by 44in. and2in, by5in, 9 0 0 .. 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

Lin, and 13 in. by 7 in, 010 0 more than 
battens. 

2in, 100 ” 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 

or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 ... 510 


Seconds ... 
Small timber (8 in, to 10 i: 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 
Swedish balks 
Pitch-pine timbe: 
JOINERS’ Woop, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 1lin.. 
Bin. by 9 in, 
Battens,24in.and 3in. by7 in. 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 
” ” 3in. by9in. 18 0 
Battens,24in.and3in. by7 in. 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 8 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in, 
Battens,24 in.as 


ooccoo 


©S0000 S90 CS cocooe] 


White Sea and Petersburg— 


ecccoc0D SOSCD0 CoS CO Gosooo 


First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 
” ” 3 in. by9in. 14 0 0 
10 0 
00 
00 
10 0 
00 
10 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 0 
Oddments 00 
Seconds, re; 04 » 
00 ” 
46. 06 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube 030 39 
Small » ” 026 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per f 066 8.0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup.as 
inch... 0 010 10. 
00 8... = 
basco, per ft. super. asinch., 0 010 .. 0.1 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch ........ rece iOe ali Glare umeONt 2g, 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 001 .. 010 
Teak, per load 18 00 1. 220 0 
American Whi 
per ft, cube ... 0-5 0) .., 206) 0 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot. weve O18 6 oe O17 0 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ce watablin oi 
1hin. by 7 in. y 
matched ........+0 Weve tea Sox) at! 
lin, by 7 in. whit 
shot.... 0. O14 6 
lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. pre UE lyre Da (0 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched. ree LOMLDT 100 nS OGERG, 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 011 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. ” ” O14 0 018 6 
gin. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 ono 
lin. by 7 in. » » 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Bailway Vans, per ton. 
ordinary £ s. d. £38. d. 
710 0 a 8 070 


Rolled Steel Joists, 
sections .... 
Compound Girders, 


sections . 0 
Steel Comp: ; 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, or 

nary sections ao 0 
Flitch Plates . = 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ... 0 

METALS, 
in London, 
£5, d. 
on 230 
merchant quality vec 9 5 0 4, 915 0 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars’ 11 0 0 } = 
Mild Steel Bars m 915 0 


Hoop Iron, basis price 
ivanised. 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 

» 


” ” 


0 
0 
~ 9 5 0 
0 
0 


» » 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordin: 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, by 2 ft. to 

3 ft. to 20 g. » 1510 0 

Ordinary sizes to 22g.and 24g. 16 0 0 

” ” 26 g. 700 
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METALS (Continued). 

Trox (Continued)— 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best £ s. d. 
quality— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . 

» 2g and od 

26 g. 

Galvanized Corrugated 

Ordinary sizes, 6ft, to St, 20g. 15 0 

* 2 g. and 24g.15 5 


Best Soft Steel sheste § iy 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 
poe Soft Sia SEL 2 g. &24g, 13 10 


2299 occ coo 


cnt "Nails, 33 in. to 6 Ps 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. 
£5. 4 


Per ton, in London. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must: 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B. 
cannot publish ‘Tenders unless authenticated eith 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
tases and for special reasons. ] 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BOSTON.—For rebuilding the town bridge, for the 
Boston Corporation :— 
Goddard, Masse 
Nottingham*. 


& Warner, 
ae ... £5,612 11 6 


[AuGuST 30, 


WHITLEY.—For the erection of deme 
for the Whitley and Monkseaton ty 
Council, Mr. E. Gratney, architect :— 


. Allison, Whitburn* 


YSTRADMYNACH.—Fo the enectic 
houses at Ystradmyn: 
Building Club, Yst Mossi 
& Cayley, architects, Henzoed, Cardi 

EB. P. Edw 


£ 


R. Forsyth 
B, James 
T. Jones 


=a KENTISH TOWN.—For reinstatement after fire at Doultinge Stor 
Capen Block A, Malden factories, Malden-crescent, N.W., Portl 

= for executors of the late Mr. F. W. Rowney. Mr. ortiand Stor 
sey Walter J. Ebbets, F.R.LB.A., architect, Suvoy House, The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone ( 


Lzap—Sheet, English, 4b. and up 24 6 O wn 
Pipe in coils 2: 
Soil pipel. 
Compo pipe 


Ta ete ay n eae 10 cwt. = 115, Strand, W.C. :— 3 q (incorporating the Ham Hili Reon Co, and 0.) 
Vielle 0 = W. Hammond* £620 The Doulting Stone Go,), | 


toke-under-Ham, §o| 
E, A, 


Zine, in fundies, is. per ewt. extra, - SSS Norton, S 
LONDON.—For rebuilding and alterations to 


Corprnr— 


Strong Sheet per lb, 0 = Primitive Methodist Church and Sunday schools, 

Thin ” Cee 0 = Forest Hill,S.E. Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, architect, 

Copper nails ” 0 = Newecastle-on-Tyne. Secretary, Mr. F. G. Bush, 162, 
plopper wire » 0 = Stanstead-road, Forest Hill, S.H. el andiMe 

RASS — : 24. 08 

Jones & Andrews ... £4,399 | 'T. Crossley & Son .., £4,029 3 

Seca giiese pes = Holliday & Green: |W. ‘Smith & Son 3/933 Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 

‘Tix—Eng an TASets TuueKG a wood a pee Batley, Son, & Hol- 82 E.C.—The best and cheapes st materi| 
sae W. V.Goad . 4,197 | nes: 965 courses, railway arches, wa 

Soupas Plumbers’ a pic 50 = HH) Holling Thomas & Wade 1 Sots stables ah ‘i wane’ 

penis ae = worth ......, 4,147 | J. Podger & Son*... 3,840 stables, cow-sheds and miller} 

Erbipes: = = A. Black & Son . 


4,148 | aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, e = 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.y2 


] ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN enor OF = 
) STOCK SIZES,* WEDNESBURY.—For alterations and additions to 


Per Ft., Delivered. public baths and municipal offices. Messrs. Scott & 
Giasis arehiteats Wednesbury :— SPRAGUE & CO. LTD. 


15 oz. thirds 26 oz. fourths 
» fourths oz. thir 
1 o7. thirds. rive oat Ne MESES or ne PROCESS BLOCK MAK) 
=: fou pa Sher, B.&F, T. Arche: 00 : : 
26 0z. thirds 4nd. ” H. Smith & Son. 00 of all descriptions, | 
; J. Summerhill & J.& G.Teliyman 10,096 4 0 . f 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES 0+ J. Summerhill & J. yman Jao 0 8 69 & 70, DEAN STREBD, SU 
Per Ft., Delivered. Oakley & Coulson . 558 0 0 ‘ 
3 Rolled plate......... 24d.’ Figured Rolled, Ox Coke SL 18. 8 "Telephone : 
# Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- RCS ae te Manylyed 
a ee ee Aretio Muflled, ME, Round & Sons 3008 0 0 1 Wek, on 
ough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- ice ons ay y. a 
ough cast-plate.. $d. dal, whita J. Guest & Son, Amblecot, Stowe zi 
She loss than tworwnee, F. J. Smith 4012 15 9 Amhurst Works, DALSTON Lh 
OILS, &e, 2 t EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JO); 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes x gallon 0 \ 
rea ee Sra oee esrectere Men emllon. 6 ALTERATIONS AND DECORATION 
>» » in drums ......... » 0 fe 
Boiled ,, » in barrels : » 0 I | 
er) » in drums 4 » 0 : 
Turpentine in barrels S 6 J, { } RIDG i J ASPHALTE 
» in drums f j ) 
Genuine Ground Kneis White Tena, per ton 30 es pe ae ae aa 
ead, Dry. : » 26 1 SLATE MERCHAN) LT: or Flat Roofs, Basements, and 04 
Best: Linseed Oi Putty ‘per cwt. 010 6 # Stal 
Stockbolm Tar ....... . per barrel 112 0 } 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. i far 
c. ne re EXPERTS IN The best materials and workmanship ari 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 THE 
Pale Copal Oak .. 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Gai 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 p 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of b] 
rurches .. ou 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elasti 016 0 I IN 
sere oe : 
ines! rara 
xtra Pale French Oil io Whose name and address should be in” 
Eggshell Flating Varnis! 080 BEST WORK ONLY ificati 
White Pale Fnamel 140 F pee 
Tat Tapas Cosas ea : For estimates, quotations, and all i) 
Best Black Japan... 016 6 Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— Apply at the Offices of the Conf 
ak and Mahogany 09 0 | 
runswick Blac! 080 B th | 6 S| t W k H 
! Berlin Black ois 0 DEtNal Green olate Works, 5, LAURENCE POUNTNE; 
Knotting . 010 9 | 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. CANNON STREET, E. 


‘ Cures in I9 cases out of 20.) 
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PERSONALITY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


1\ DUCATION has, like archi- 
tecture, suffered from the 
attempt to apply it by 

he tule, too much from with- 
out; as a kind of ornament. 

ithat architecture is decort urbiwm, 
familiar motto puts before that 
um, and it is through know- 
the citizens and their ways’ that 

i embellish the ci 

nereasing attention given to 
ja now-a- -days from many points 
jand i in its correspondence with 
is bringing into clearer light 
ity, both as starting-point and 
jtimarily it has to lead out the 
ja attributes and mental consti- 

f the pupil—what-he is, in fact— 

nay instruct, develop, and make 

cient to the growth of character— 
hat he has the power to become. 
lity, as to. its identity, must be 

r granted ; a man can only use his 

lulties, but it is in his power to 

them, or to misuse, abuse, or 
se them. It seems strange that 
ly now becoming evident that 
good, that it may even amount to 
| to try to instruct, to build up 
jl knowledge which he has not the 
| to assimilate, to try to train 
| that do not exist. 

\e tremendous change that has 

ver Civilisation during the last 


ie 


‘felt now that its’ education is bei 2 


150 years the old and present methods 
of education are seen to be inadequate. 
One. result-of that change has been that 
in the far. greater subdivision anc 
specialisation of work, in the springing 
up of new occupations. new types o 
personality have arisen, and others, 
like the architect’s, now require training 
to a higher pitch of efficiency and compre- 
her ness. In the growth of the socia 
organism towards truer co-ordination 
the need of the right man in the right 
place becomes more apparent. Corre- 
spondingly the individual difficult i 
choosing a calling becomes more insis 

The necessity of getting men of the 
right mental qualities and constitution 
in “the architectural profession is the more 


brought up to modern: requirements 
Many, of course, are from. an early age 


sufficiently self-conscious of their own 


powers and desires to self-determine 
their own calling. But there are many 
others—we would say a considerable 
majority—who are not, and some of these 
drift. into architecture from various 
indefinite traits, such as a taste «for 
drawing, a tendency to art, and the like. 

We are not aware of any statement by 
any professional or educational body as 
to type of personality, particular 
mental constitution, or special aptitudes 
necessary in those who. would become 


architects. The ‘only qualification asked 
for as a rule'is a good general education, 
which is vague as a test of fitness, as the 
usual routine process may mean much 
to one ‘personality, little or nothing to 
another. The result is, we fear, that the 
term general may offen be taken in the 
sense of the Scottish professor, who, when 
asked what he meant by good “ gener- 
ally” applied to a certain student, said 
“ Not particularly.” 

The process of selection or weeding-out 
is left till professional education has 
advanced a stage or two, and, though 
more feasible in the better system and 
opportunities now prevailing, so’ experi- 
mental a method obviously presents 
serious disadvantages for many students. 
Earlier selection is desirable, natural 
selection, if possible, through the studen 
own knowledge: of ‘his possibilities and 
desires ; but at all events some way of 
testing, at the very outset, whether an 
aspirant has essential characteristics 
fitting him for architectural trainin g 
and practice. We do not think it be Or d 
the scope of general education to ‘make 
this possible in most cases at school- 
leaving age. On the contrary, it is just 
in those early years that care should 
be taken to give the spécial’ individual 
characteristics, that constitute person- 
ality, opportunity to show themselves 
and. develop. } 


D 


= 


Sos 
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The question is, then, what can be done 
now to this end, and what more under 
improved but still possible conditions ? 
We hear much of the greater complica- 
tion and responsibility and the more 
exacting nature of an architect’s calling 
to-day as compared with earlier periods. 
But, though this may imply the necessity 
of a far wider, a more comprehensive 
and exact education, a more varied 
efficiency, the broad attributes of person- 
ality are the same for the complete 
architect to-day as in the days of 
Wren, Brunelleschi, or of Iktinos and 
Callicrates. 
His position is that of leader of a body 
of co-operating mechanics, craftsmen, 
artists, and various functionaries whose 
operations he has to direct, control, 


and manage to one end. He is the 
organiser, co-ordinator, arranger, the 


planner who must be able to scheme 
and contrive as constructor. So far he 
would be a good builder—or other 
things—and architecture must be good 
building, but also something better. So 
that further he must have initiative and 
invention, the originating and creative 
impulse and energy of the able designer. 
He must have the intuitive sense o 
fitness, keen perception of beauty, 
imagination free to range over things 
known and beyond them. He mus 
have the artist’s power to communicate 
and impress his conceptions upon others, 
his capacity of hand and eye, to make 
concretely visible the thought his mind 
can visualise. Again, he must have the 
judicial power, the intuitive insight and 
quick decision necessary in the arbitrat 
the assessor of “ values,” and the criti 
and something of the evident personality 
that impresses and carries weight as 
adviser, supervisor, and leader. 

Capacity for art, of course, he must 
have, but, 1t is well to remember, the 
quite kindred capacity for practica 
science also. He stands, in fact, at the 
synthesis of art and science. In the old 
popular division of useful and fine arts 
he stands midway, and intimately related 
to both, between those who “ make ” 
for practical uses and those whose 
making is more directly for spiritua 
ends. His must be the healthful and 
virile feeling of art for life’s sake, the 
perpetual office of which is to educate in 
the perception of the beauty which every- 
where in the realm of nature and of man 
is coincident with truth and fitness to 
some purpose. 

In attempting to state broadly the 
personal attributes esseutial for the 
making of the complete architect we 
must bear in mind both the unity 
and universality of personality. Though 
for convenience we enumerate separately 
the functions or categories of functions, 
we must realise they do not exist 
as separate powers of the mind, but 
as a synthetic unity defying analysis. 
In their infinite possibilities of com- 
bination and interaction, and with other 
attributes as important but more general, 
arises the infinite variety of individualities 
and possibilities of specialisation. But 
architectural education aims at the pro- 
duction, not of the trained specialist, 
but of the fully-instructed and efficient 
architect ; and its growth is showing that 
such a finished product involves the 
starting with the right raw material. It 
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is a true application of the principle 
that “ Poéta nascitur, non fit.” The poet 
is essentially the “maker.” So is the 
architect. His buildings, like the poet’s 
verses, must not only, to use Emerson’s 
hrase, “rhyme well,” not only be true 
in construction and to some purpose, 
but must express in their own peculiar 
way some underlying thought o 
eauty. 
We have no ready-made scheme by 
which these right men are to be dis- 
covered. If a board of practising archi- 
ects could be formed—men of marked 
and varied individuality and experience— 
efore whom every aspirant would have 
to state personally why he proposed 
10 become an architect, and give some 
evidence of natural qualifications there- 
or, something more might be done than 
y any examination testing his standard 
of general education. 
The defects of this proposal are, how- 
ever, under present conditions, suffi- 
ciently obvious. If Registration come, 
she subject will have to be considered, 
and possibly some such test as this, 
already used elsewhere, may be thought 
out. 
But, after all, this only affects one par 
of the problem. By advice and dis- 
couragement it may tend to the elimin 
tion of the unfit, but hardly to the dis 
covery and encouragement of the fit. 


For that we must look to a process of 
natural selection; how to bring that 
more freely into action is the rea 
uestion. 


We have alluded to the complementary 
difficulty in choice of occupation. So 
many youths leave school—some even, be 
it whispered, the Universities—withouw 
definite consciousness of their own 
possibilities, or concrete knowledge o 
the present actual work of the world. 
Having passed through a certain routine, 
they have acquired perhaps the necessary 
foundation or instruments of learning ; 


: 85 
they may have attained various, some- 
times high, proficiency and cultur 


classical, mathematical, scientific. It is 
a sufficient starting-point for some, but 
in a majority personality is yet more 
or less latent, has not been sufficiently 
brought into contact with the facts and 
actualities outside to awaken it to full 
sense of its particular sympathies and 
potentialities in relation thereto. 
Thought tends to the concrete rather 
than the abstract, especially in the 
young. We know that insatiable ques- 
tioning faculty, beginning almost with 
speech. In former articles we have 
made some reference to an incipient 
educational movement, aiming by more 
objective teachirg to build up that 
natural practical interest in immediate 
environment, and lead on, with develop- 
ing capacity, to all the phenomena of 
civilisation in thcir complex co-ordina- 


tion. The tracing of occupations and 
industry, for instance, from _ earliest 


beginnings to the present in their corre- 
lation with each other and with activities 
of local government, teaching, art, and 
the rest, gives a vital interest to 
geography and history that appeals to 
the young mind, tending to rouse 
and differentiate its sympathies and 
desires. 

We mention this movement again here 
to point its suggestiveness towards the 
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natural selection we look for; 
also as the inception of a syst 
will retain all that is good in 

classical and modern methods; 
harmony instead of contrast, re 
that character is only fully dey¢ 
the efficiency of the particular) 
of each personality. This, of 
is matter of general but n/ 
less, therefore, of professional | 
Architects are interested in gee| 
the “good general education ”| 
for their purpose ; for unless the 
tion be right it is of no good to ( 
the superstructure. They 1 


remain passive. Of all citize| 
as professors of the great organi) 


constructive art, have an appoii/ 
in raising in human society a | 
not made with hands, of wh 
buildings in brick and _ stone | 


made the symbols. 
} 


—+-o-—_— I 
ST. GEORGE’S Hé/ 
AGAIN. 


i 
KE publish in this issue} 

from Mr. Hastwell } 

the President of the |} 

Architectural Society, 
endeavouring to induce the Corpe) 
the city to consider a sketch of 1} 
providing a suitable place for thik 
of statuary at either end of thell 
Considering that the whole | 
raison @ étre of the act of vandal 
contemplated was to prepare aji 
osition for the late King’s 1) 
it appears to be most reason¢) 
such a request should meet witl|t 
response, There appears, hov), 
be in the actions of the jj 
Corporation over this matter ij 
of the eagerness which chal 
she action of a girl who, havinii 
o make a marriage from wy) 
friends would dissuade her, mit 
objections by hastening the ijt 
event, and so renders protest usi) 

As Mr. Grayson points out, tl) 
proposal is dual in its character, |! 
the objects aimed at in the Co 
scheme are unfortunate and ili 
Nothing perhaps in architectulp 
ning needs more careful con‘ 
than that of an external stair) 
in conjunction with a mo/® 
building of the importance) 
George’s Hall such a scheme! 
the most careful adjustment ancl 

The new stairway will Iqf 
“nowhere in particular to 7 
vestibule behind the Judye’s chai i} 
is no adequate ‘space at the ih 
which the flight starts, nor 1s } 
practical possibility of formin\y 
means a direct internal approa)? 
great hall. a 

Thus the proposal has neith/4 
nor artistic value to recommel\;: 
by the means of such trivial | 
with the adjuncts of a great: I 
which have been condemned } 
is practically the unanimous |© 
the leading architectural soci 
Liverpool Corporation intends 
its spirit of independence anc} 
tempt of competent advice. | 

We are afraid it is now tong 
expect a change in the official |" 


c 


EMBER 


yhore act of 
) porded. 
‘d be an 
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successful vandalism 


interesting study to 


xpw far the sense of inheritance 
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interests of the artist and art teacher 
on the one hand and of the producer 
and the public on the other, there could 
not but be reactions beneficial to art 
and its restoration to its rightful office 
as the interpretation of use and purpose 
in terms of beauty, and the joyous and 
efficient expression of character and 
ideal. Only in such restoration will it 
again be seen by all as the fully healthy 
condition of living and workin; 
out of the clouds of anwmic or hypo- 
critical cant and sentimentality that too 
often separate it at present from sane 
and virile activities. In this we see one of 
the ways mentioned in our “ Note” upon 
“National Art Training” a fortnight ago, 
by which industry will eventually free 
itself from its slavery to capricious and 
arbitrary fashion, Following ‘ Manu- 
facturer’s” letter, and complementing 
and emphasising it by the juxtaposition, 
is one, signed by ‘ Artist,” calling atten- 
tion to the same difficulty, which is dealt 
with mainly from the point of view of 
architecture in our leading article to-day— 
the difficulty, namely, of selecting only 
such students for training as are qualified 
by natural fitness for an art career. 
“ Artist” incidentally comments upon 
the delusiveness of the copying faculty 
as a promise of art, and in this also there 
is food for much serious reflection with 
regard to architecture and architectural 
education and practice to-day. 


THE defects which have 
been for some time past 
evident in the twelve 
granite columns support- 
ing the main span of Holborn Viaduct 
are beginning to assume a_ serious 
character. The shafts of the columns 
are, in plan, hexagons of about 2 ft. 6 in. 
side, the faces being so hollowed as to 
make the shape resemble a group of 
six large keel mouldings, and each 
consists of a shaft of polished red granite, 
monolithic save for a bed stone about a 
oot high and a necking stone of some- 
what less than a foot. They stand upon 
moulded bases and high plinths. Trouble 
arose some time ago from the fact, we 
oelieve, that the bed joints are made 
with sheets of lead, the tendency of 
which to spread laterally under pressure 
tore asunder some of the bed stones. It 
is probable that these injuries would 
have been more pronounced but for the 
fact that the bed stones, unlike the main 
hafts, have each a vertical joint at the 
centre. For some time there has also 
been evident a tendency of some of the 
stones to shift upon their beds, which is 
probably due to movements of the iron 
arch ribs carrying the roadway, and it 
must contribute to the causes inducing 
unforeseen stresses in the shafts. This 
shifting of the stones is most pronounced 
in the eastern range of columns, in 
nearly all of which the large monolith 
has shifted westwards upon its bed, while 
the necking stone shows a still further 
displacement in the same direction. In 
the western range there is much less of 
this movement, but where it occurs it 
seems to be towards the east. The 
most serious features, however, are the 
considerable number and the general 
distribution of the cracks now in evidence. 
Recent inspection from the footway, under 
conditions which made it impossible to 
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assert that no defects were overlooked, 
showed that ten of the twelve bed-stones 
are broken, and three, at least, of the 
necking-stones, while the main stones 
themselves are in four or five cases 
cracked or otherwise injured. It is to 
be feared that the very great increase in 
the weight of and vibration caused by 
present-day motor traffic is responsible 
for the trouble, and, if this be so, those 
charged with the maintenance of the 
structure will, before long, have to take 
serious steps to secure its safety. 


Tue alleged suitability of 
Architects, Women as architects is 
again under discussion in 
the daily Press, as the result of what is 
called “‘ Lady Osborne Morgan’s criti- 
sm of male architects” in the course 
of the maugural ceremony of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition in connexion with 
the National Eisteddfod at Wrexham. 
Lady Osborne Morgan, in congratulating 
the promoters ‘on the success of the 
exhibition, is reported to have said, 
referring to the designs for workmen’s 
cottages in the competition promoted 
by the Welsh Housing Association* : 
“The profession of architecture offers 
strong inducements to women. The 
knowledge and experience of the home 
should enable women to make it a profit- 
able as well as a useful profession, for, 
with all due deference to the lords of 
creation, I do not think male archi- 
tects quite understand the construction 
of a larder.” Probably these remarks 
were not made seriously, but a point 
of the criticism, implying that the 
construction of a house consists in the 
designing of larders, is being endorsed 
by writers in the daily Press. A well- 
known provincial journal, at all events, 
commenting on these remarks, appears 
to think that in the great majority 
of the houses put up as the habita- 
tions of the lower middle class the 
needs of women receive strikingly in- 
adequate consideration : “‘ Houses rented 
at from twenty-four to thirty pounds a 
year have no cupboards worth talking 
about,’ implying, of course, that the male 
architect is at fault, whereas no architect 
has anything to do with the great 
majority of these buildings. Itis true that 
the real author of these structures—the 
speculative builder—is mentioned later 
on, but the writer’s confusion in facts 
is shown when he says: ‘“‘ Garden cities 
in various parts of the country are 
showing that conditions can be improved 
with no greater demands on space or 
funds. . . Possibly our © architects 
of Suburbia will follow the example. 
._. The existing state of things 
might easily be improved by women 
architects, presuming that they had 
domestic. knowledge and experience 
on which to base their designs.” We 
need scarcely point out that conditions 
have improved in garden cities because of 
the increasing employment of architects, 
and we doubt whether women architects, 
even with domestic Imowledge and 
experience, would be able to improve on 
the existing state of things, though we 
might welcome the substitution of the 
woman architect for our old friend the 
jerry-builder. 
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* See “ Civic Review” this week, p, 283. 
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S. Maria in Campitelli, Rome. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE: II. 
ROMAN POPES AND CHURCHES. 
“Tw the year 1443, when Eugenius IV. 
returned to Rome, the city was become a 
mere dwelling of herdsmen ; her inhabitants 
were in no way distinguished from the 
peasants and shepherds of the surrounding 
country. The hills had been long 
abandoned, and the dwellings were 
gathered together in the levels along the 
windings of the Tiber ; no pavements were 
found in the narrow streets, and these 
were darkened by projecting balconies and 
by the buttresses that served to prop one 
house against another. Cattle wandered 
about as in a village. From San Silvestro 
to the Porta del Popolo all was garden 
and marsh, the resort of wild duc’ 
very memory of antiquity was fast sinking 
the Capitol had become ‘ the hill of goats, 
the Forum Romanum was ‘the cows’ 
field.’ To the few monuments yet remain- 
ing the people attached the most absurd 
legends. The church of St. Peter was on 
the point of falling to pieces.” 


Such was the state of Rome in early 
Renaissance days, as described by the great 
German historian of the Popes, at the time 
when Florence, Genoa, Venice, and. many 
other smaller States were in the highest 
prosperity. 

And when we remember that eighty years 
after this date Rome was sacked by a ruthless 
mercenary army we may place the beginnings 
of modern Rome in the XVIth century. 

It would be idle to pretend that the Baroque 
period found Rome in quite so sad a condition 
as the lines quoted above imply, for the fifty 
years that intervened betw the sack of 
1527 and the end of the Renaissance proper 
were busy years for architects. Peruzzi, 
Sangallo, and Michelangelo were hard at 
work paving the way for the extraordinary 
period of building activity which was to follow. 
The population, which was no more than 
50,000 in 5, doubled in the ensuing 
twenty years. 

The Papal power, fiercely assailed, as we 
have seen, by reformers both within and 
without its walls, awoke to defend itself 
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hotly against the movement whic 
became its undoing, and with its 
success the new Rome, bur 
renewed strength and waking |j 
from sleep, rushed into all the bold 
colossal, and often vainglorions 
of Baroque architecture. 

Without positively affirming | 
was the only birthplace of Bi 
some would say that it sprang; 
in other places simultaneously | 
varying causes—none could dei 
Rome it first became of great | 
to the world. 

With even greater certainty +] 
tion can be laid down that th! 
period was the time of Papal snj 
the city, so that Rome of th} 
no more and no less than Rc} 
Baroque. } 
It is true that a saying d 
Farnese was bandied about much| 
Montaigne was in Rome, that he | 
he three most beautiful things | 
t is true that one of these only yj 
the Gesi church), and that } 
nd his daughter—the other tw} 
annot be included in that cate 
rom that date onwards, at any | 
hing that the Popes built belor) 
loubt to the period in que’ 
hurches and their palaces, their 
heir fountains, their villas and th) 
How much this style in Rome | 
Papacy we may infer from a clos); 
tion of history. t 

To Sixtus V. is usually assigne( 
for the remodelling of Rome. / 
another Pope, he had climbed t 
of St. Peter from a menial positi 
a herdboy. His object in lifel 
have been to glorify God by ef 
city where the head of his Chu 
and to keep the world well inforn’s 
own share in the glory thereof. /3 
of Christendom poured into Ror 
insufficient for the Papal nee 
debt began to accumulate as the | 
more magnificent every day. 

The spirit in which Sixtus 
out his great projects is typical 
The stately days of Queen Eliz) 
marked in Rome by more than 
by the fierce jubilation of the Chu! 
triumphing over her fallen ery 
heresy of the present and the 
the past. 

Take, for instance, an event 
cannot be regarded as epoch-mi 
consequences, the removal of 
obelisk a short distance from / 
position to its present site in ti 
the Piazza di 8. Pietro. It was 
difficult matter, and there is i 
harm in the fact that the 900 melf 
(a preposterous number, one th}y 
by hearing Mass, confessing, anit 
the Sacrament. But let us reac 

“ When all was ready the sign'$ 
by sound of trumpet.” 

And when the obelisk was hois }# 
base by windlasses :— f 

“A salute was fired from tl) 

S. Angelo. All the bells of 

pealed forth,” } 

Several months later, when /# 
weather had settled in, the | 
was begun :— f 

“The day chosen by Sixt) 

undertaking was  Septemb’ M 

Wednesday (which he had al}# 

to be a fortunate day), | 

immediately preceding the fes} 

Elevation of the Cross, to | 

obelisk was to be dedicated, T! 

again commenced their labou}} 

mending themselves to God, a) 

their knees as they entered the | 

An hour before sunset the 
effected :— } 

“The exulting cries of the } 
the air, and the satisfaction © 

was complete. This work, w 
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jidecessors had desired to perform, 

sh so many writers had recom- 
ihe had now accomplished. He 
a his diary that he has achieved 
1 difficult enterprise conceivable 
ihind of man. He struck medals in 
yioration of this event, received 
»| congratulation in every language, 
7 official announcements of his 
4) foreign powers.” 

from this extract, quoted here 
yirpose, how great a change had 
| the world since the days of 
so short a time before. Then 
for art’s sake rather than to 
yer God or man. Now architects 
al blazing publicity and fawning 
i) exalt the Church and her w ealthy 
it 
yichange, and that for the worse, 
|pted. It had been an admirable 
« Renaissance culture that much 
s paid to the relics of antiquity, 
edici especially are to be com- 
their efforts in this direction. 
a Medici Pope, had venerated the 
ient Rome, and in their pagan age 
jycegarded. as in some way instilled 
at line inspiration. 
smother of the family, Pius IV., 
usted Michelangelo with that 
restoration of the Therme of 
| adapting them for the purposes 
jusian convent. 
‘oclasm of some of the succeeding 
ever, imbued with the spirit of 
r-Reformation, had no sympathy 
sluity and few scruples about its 
The image-breaking and 
ashing that marked the defeat of 
itholicism in England was con- 
) with the destruction of many 
spasures by the Catholics in Rome. 
jthat has never perhaps been 
on, it is both interesting and 


ase of the Popes the object was 
s among the Protestants here, to 
the supremacy of their faith. 
Sixtus V., it is to be feared that 
e damage he ught was due to 
| innate “cultw >, for many of the 
ip nouveaux riches, and it need not 
| that all his fellows were of like 


1 
‘yn it was perceived,” said Cardinal 
verina, “that the Pope seemed 
s on the utter destruction of the 
antiquities, there came to me one 
umber of the Roman nobles, who 
yl me to dissuade his Holiness 
Py power from so extravagant 
ely demolished the Septizonium of 
ind intended to destroy the tomb 
/Metella, but was prevented. He 
| to destroy the Capitol itself 
© pagan statues which the citizens 
ly placed there were removed. 
ucceeding century the Borghese 
jtemarkable privilege “of being 
punishment for whate 
might choose to comm: 
ns of Constantine, at that time in 
preservation, were razed to the 
palace and gardens being erected 
lite. The Temple of Peace was 
| and when travertine was required 
yountain of Trevi permission was 
ven to destroy the tomb of Cecilia 
hich had already had a narrow 
id which now was only saved by 
(sistance on the part of the people 
| 
} the XVIIth century the Popes 
ormously rich, an important factor 
rchitectural history. It is impos- 
y exactly what the amount of their 
from their office, but, as they 
employ a mercenary army, they 
jed their energies on founding a 
nd a fortune for their families. 
Tat were chiefly drawn from 
tees. The fertile and prosperous 
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territory in Italy, greatly increased in the 
XVIth century, which formed the 
patrimony of St. Peter, was taxed to its 
utmost capacity and beyond it. The con- 
tributions of the faithful throughout the 
world were augmented by persuasion and 
coercion long past the point of being 
voluntar: Lastly, as a final resource, vast 
quantities of sinecure offices were established 
in Rome, and whole “colleges” whose 
members paid subscriptions for nominal 
privileges and titles drawing a sort of life 
annuity. 

Yet in spite of all these sources of wealth 
the income of the Popes, which was 
largely devoted to their buildings, was 
insufficient to meet the enormous demands 
made upon it, and so we see the beginnir 
laid of an immense debt. We must, therefo 
bear in mind that, although the great achieve- 
ments’ of the Baroque period are due to the 
XVIith-century Popes, we cannot credit 
them with having provided all the necessary 
funds. This was an unwelcome legacy to 
their successors. 

The debt, which in 1587 may be computed 
at 1,900,0007.. in our money, had risen in 
forty years to 4,500,0002. ; and Sixtus -V., 
among other economies, reduced his: table 
expenses to 3s. a day to cope with it. 

On >the other hand, we find the Popes 
“ putting by” vasb sums of money for their 
families. The Borghese acquired eighty 
estates in the Campagna, and are said to 
have received in sixteen years the equivalent 
of 250,0007. in money and offices. The 
Aldobrandini were equally fortunate, but the 
Barberini far surpassed both. Their income 
from the Papacy is estimated at 166,000/. 
per annum, and we are told on good authority 
that the incredible sum of 26,000,000/. passed. 
into their hands during their pontificate. 

These figures make one realise easily the 
origin of these great palaces in the centre of 
Rome, and those luxurious villas on its 
outskirts which bear the names of the 
papal families. For to everyone who knows 
Rome what names are more familiar than 
those of the Aldobrandini, the Borghese, 
and the Ludovisi, the Barberini and the 
higi, the Odescalchi and the Albani— 
ll of them families whose fortunes were 
made by the XVIIth-century Popes ? 

Their official dwellings, too, the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces, much of the Quirinal 
also, owe almost all their splendour and 
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S. Agnese, Rome, with the Piazza Navona. 
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wealth to this period. Bernini’s Scala 
vegia in the Vatican may have been built 
out of extortionate taxation, or its cost may 
have been added to the vast debt of the 
Popes, but it is all part and parcel of a time 
of magnificent display, the time when 
Modern Rome was made. 

Their genuine zeal for the Church led them 
into many bold enterprises, and the 
century churches of Rome may lite 
reckoned by the hundred. They range from 
vast buildin such as St. John Lateran 
and the Gest, down to tiry chapels and 
oratories. Yet among the churches we may 
infer that the worst acts of vandalism were 
committed, for these modern champions of 
endom had ‘small veneration for 
Christendom of the distant past. 

Lastly must be mentioned those buildings 
of the Popes which represent thei e 
public spirit-and civic pride in the alory of 
Rome, buildings: which ‘ensured for them an 
almost constant popularity in the city despite 
their extravagance. For their mercenary 
habits in the Papal States were matched by 
their prodigality in Rome. From two and 
twenty ‘miles away in’ the hills Sixtus V. 
brought ‘a fine supply of water into the 
city, desiring to produce a work “ whose 
magnificence aight compete with the glories 
of Ancient Rome.” Cost and difficulties alike 
were nothing to him; to think imperially 
was his aim. 

Paul V., who emulated him in the 
splendour of his schemes, built an even more 
lengthy aqueduct, and the water which 
gushes forth froni his bombastic Acqua 
Paolina is borne 35 miles. To fully 
realise the part ‘which the Popes played in 
Rome at this time we must add such 
great works as the Pia di S. Pietro, the 
Piazza del Popolo, the “Spanish Steps” in 
the Piazza di Spagna, most of the fountains, 
and many of the features which we should 
class as a part of their “ town planning.” 

It is not altogether exaggeration to say 
that XVIIth-century building in Rome 
was restricted to the Popes and the Papal 
families. 

Meanwhile, the city was settling down, 
and the official class, at first largely bachelor 
in character, was giving place to a population 
of families. From the middle of the XVIth 
century, when the Popes began to beautify 
and establish the city, Rome has slowly and 
steadily developed, and has maintained its 
position as the capital of the world. 

In reviewing the Baroque churches of 
Rome only a few examples can be even 
mentioned from the countless number. 
Gurlitt, in his volume on the period in Italy, 
describes about a hundred, but these form 
only a proportion of the total. 

We may first consider how the work of 
the Baroque architects affected the three 
greatest historic churches of Rome— 
St. Peter’s, 8S. Giovanni in Laterano, and 
S. Maria Maggiore. 

St. Peter’s both lost and gained at the 
hands of those who followed Michelangelo. 
Up to his day only Bramante had played 
a really prominent part in its design, and the 
church as we now see it is largely due to 
Michelangelo’s adoption or adaptation of 
3ramante’s original ideas, combined and 
infused with his own genius. The dome we 
may consider entirely Michelangelo’s creation 
as Giacomo della Porta and Domenico 
Fontana worked from his model after his 
death. Vignola designed the cupolas 
surrounding the central dome. These may 
or may not have been inspired by Michel- 
angelo, but ar rtainly worthy of him, 
though the m has been made with 
t they are perhaps out 
of seale with the central dome. We now find 
ourselves in the Baroque period and have 
to consider what Maderna, Bernini, and 
Borromini left for posterity in St. Peter’s 

“Maderna’s contemptible facade,” as it 
usually known, was the result of Paul V.’s 
decision to make the plan of the church a 
Latin instead of a Greek cross, and so to 
have the fagade at the end of a long rave 
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instead of being close to the dome. This 
front is decidedly weak in design. The 
intercolumniation is defective and the dis- 
position of openings particularly unfortunate. 
Possibly Maderna felt the difficulty of 
working on Michelangelo’s scale, possibly 
the idea of lengthening the church originated 
with his employer and not with him, but, 
at any rate, the worst point about this 
fagade is its existence at all, blocking up, 
as it does, what ought to be the best view 
of the magnificent dome. There are other 
Baroque features in St. Peter’s, bad and good. 
There is Bernini’s strange, florid, yet not 
altogether unsuitable baldacchino, the 
colossal dimensions of which are hard to 
realise. There is Maderna’s golden Con- 
fessio, another witness to Paul V.’s lust 
for display. But the last great addition 
to the glory of St. Peter’s, made more than 
sixty years after Michelangelo’s death, is 
worthy of unqualified and enthusiastic 
praise—Bernini’s colonnaded piazza. Of this 
perfect setting to a building which exhibits 
the continuous trend of Italian architecture 
for 120 years, of other schemes for placing 
this great church as it should be placed, 
more will be said in the following chapter. 
S. Giovanni in Laterano is at least as 
noteworthy historically as St. Peter’s, and is 
officially the Mother Church of all the world, 
but its architecture is not commensurate 
with its importance. Leaving out of the 
question the remarkably interesting buildings 
which surround the church proper, and 
the extraordinarily hideous and garish 
extension of the choir in modern times, 
most of what we see is due to three Baroque 
architects. In the days of Sixtus V. 
(1586) Domenico Fontana built the Loggia 
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the adjoining palace, in a style which is 
Baroque in detail, but severe in its gen 
lines. Sixty-four years later Borromini’s 
over-ornate but magnificent nave (marred 
by the bizarre niches on the piers) showed 
the change in -taste, and lastly, Galileo’s 
colossal west front, dwarfing everything 
else in the neighbourhood, displayed some of 
the strength and much of the weakness of 
the Baroque period. 

In Santa Maria Maggiore, on the other 
hand, with an equally long range of building 
activity, we find the architecture at a high 
level throughout. The church loses nothing 
by its fine and carefully planned situation, 
isolated in a huge piazza, and forming 


the vista at the end of several long streets. 
Here, by reason of its glorious traditions, was 
a suitable place for Sixtus V. to dazzle 
the world by a display of costly marbles 


and beautiful architecture. His Capella 
del Presepio fulfilled both his wishes, an 
in 1611 Paul V., whose 


object was to 
emulate the achievements of Sixtus, built 
a chapel corresponding to the Presepio, anc 
Surpassing it in magnificence, if not in 
elegance. Between 1670 and.1676 Clement 
X. remodelled - the whole of the east 
end and succeeded admirably. His work 
shows nothing florid or out of place, anc 
is in perfect harmony with the papal chape 
and with its surroundings. It is an excellen 
example of the Baroque style at its best, and 
of its especial fitness for monumental subjects. 
As late as 1743 the architect Fuga erected 
the striking west front, deeply recessed, 
bold, and recalling rather the style of the 
XVIIth than his own century, Few churches 
in Rome satisfy architects as does 8. Maria 
Maggiore. 
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it may in general be said that 
a less mature character than lat 
that where they are bad they an 
and where they are good they, 
good. We may take as three 1 
the Gest, S. Luigi dei Francesi, ; 
della Vallicella. The first of 
course, the church of the Jesui 
begun by Vignola in 1568 ; the th 
foundation to another great reli 
S. Filippo Neri, who died in 14 
second was consecrated in ]. 
national church of the French, | 
two cases the facade was ¢ 
Giacomo della Porta, the last be 
Lunghi’s best work. These )| 
typical of the architecture of 
pontificate —a most import 
tectural era in Rome. We sho! 
add to the group the large an} 
church of §. Andrea della Val} 
by Pietro Paolo Olivieri (1551) 
begun in 1594. The facade, by} 
several years later, and in a | 
florid style, but the body of 
closely resembles the Gest, a 
still more so. } 
It is interesting to compare thi) 
these two great churches which} 
each other in one of the busiest 
city. At first sight they ap]! 
identical, even the number of | 
nave being the same ; but on clos 
it will be found that the adyantes 
S. Andrea, where the arcade | 
proportion to its order than at tlh 
in this case more successful, whi) 
above the arcade at the Gesi, ci) 
sculpture and ornament, compari 
ably with S. Andrea. Howeve:: 
dome is wider and more impress} 
the neighbouring church. Bot! 
teriors are magnificent, and adapt} 
for preaching to a large congreg), 
an ample range of chapels 
Della Porta’s two fagades—the! 
S. Luigi—show the advent of Bai 
bold recessing, and it is forth 
Vignola’s inferior design for this 
not carried out. Yet they a 
an admitted Baroque weakne: 
appearance of isolation from tit 
behind, the facade tending to bi) 
and more a great stone sereer) 
designs were carved rather than f1 
tive part. of a church, ) 
The XVIIth-century churche: 
have perhaps been more ‘abused 


i 
others, and though some exam}, 


merit it, others 
their favour that the scale 
balanced. One or two built edi 
century display but little extra/i 
their design. Thus §. Ignazio y 
the architects Zampieri and Gra‘? 
the years 1626 and 1675, has | 
severe interior with the usual |} 
the crossing, and Maderna’s |i 
S. Suzanna’ (1595-1603) has 
objectionable feature, a sloping |# 
above the pediment. This migh|. 
henious fault, but against it mie 
the otherwise excellent design } 
portions of the fagade, well suij# 
church which it terminates, the /@ 
the decoration (which in no case |Z 
and the admirable fenestration (i 
The facade of 8. Ignazio, it may be 
is the work of Algardi. 
The architect for whom all tl)0 
epithets in architectural literature)? 
reserved is Francesco Borromi 
1677), and indeed he has thoroug/i#! 
his reputation. Just as Berni? 
Sometimes seemed to give place t/l@ 
fancy (which one thinks m} 
possessed him in designing the (/ 
at St. Peter’s), so Borromini is gui 
wildest and most extravagant m/% 
It would appear that all thr) 
Baroque period two tendencies ¥ #2 
found—a legitimate developing 0/* 
lines, such as in §S. Maria |@# 
S. Agnese, or 8. Maria della Pace d, 


have so manyjn 
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hy hand, a frantic striving after 
Aly at any cost, regardless of archi- 
fi canons and traditions. To this 
<jtegory belong that absurd church of 
mais, S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, 
. s mind seems to have run mad both 
Jand elevation, his work at S. Ivo 
Fonza, where the plan is said to have 
rived from the shape of a bee (the 
»} insect of the Barberini family), 
textraordinary facade of S. Filippo 


yen Borromini was capable of doing 
| work, as we see in his church of 
in the Piazza Navona, the best 
Rome for studying Baroque design. 
». see the other side of the shield, 
if] architecture at its best, dignified, 
jue, and grand. The proportion is 
the general lines bold and strong, 
st harmonious. The plan of this 
ys a Greek cross. It was finished by 
Jninaldi, who also designed S. Maria 
\bitelli, another church worthy of 
1 admiration. 

\iy of mention, too, alike for its 
fi general and for its ex raordinary 
janning on a cramped site is S. Maria 
ge, erected about the middle of the 
‘century by Pietro da Cortona. 

3.2 same hand is the church of 8S. Luca 
[ja, in the Forum, built on the Greek 
=n, in 1636. 

Iho Lunghi the younger (d. 1657), son 
Yio Lunghi, and grandson of Martino 
|—all of them celebrated architects— 
two churches of note in Rome, 
icenzio ed Anastasio (1650) and 
nio. de’ Portoghesi (1652), the first 
the order of Cardinal Mazarin. 
hese represent the great 
class of Baroque architecture, and, 
its most familiar features, a certain 
| of conception and a certain laxity 
ment. 
[hird and last period, the XVIIIth 
y, produced but few noteworthy 
s. We have already alluded to the 
»f §. Giovanni in Laterano, and to 
1S. Maria Maggiore, showing respec- 
she pedantic or traditional and the 
‘que or unrestrained tendencies. We 
latter class, perhaps, the 
rches to be mentioned here 
over-decorated facade of 
| in Gerusalemme, by Gregorini (1744), 
# gorgeous interior of the SS. Apostoli 
), of which it must be remembered 
ia towards the piazza dates from 
500. Many more churches might be 
ed—S. Andrea delle Frate, 8. Carlo 
), 8. Trinita Pellegrini are all familiar 
yents—but enough has been said to 
sat the main characteristics and the 
yndeney of the Baroque period in 
M. S. B. 


—— 


‘OSED ALTERATION TO ST. 
ARGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


SHAstweLtt Grayson, President, Liver- 
‘chitectural , Incorporated, has 
in Tuesday 1e of the Zimes in 
je to the proposed alteration to St. 
Hall, Liverpool, in the course of which 
—* The City Council will on Wednesday 
| the proposed alteration of the southern 
js of St. Georg Hall. The Finance 
jitee, with a pertinacity which we cannot 
flmiring, have pe ed in obtaining 
les for combining a southern approach 
ne Memorial to King Edward. Archi- 
{opinion has with extraordinary 
lity opposed each of the official schemes, 
} to now the general public have merely 
|the Scheme with a benevolent neutrality. 
jmbined efforts of Elmes and Cockerell, 
jtobably the City Surveyor, who was 
ge of the works between 1847, when 
jdied, and 1851, the date of Cockerell’s 
iment, succeeded in creating, in spite 
steep incline to St. John’s-lane, a finish 
}south end of the hall which has called 
niversal praise. No other building in 
itish Isles, except St. Paul’s and the 
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Houses of Parliament, is so widely known and 
appreciated. The Finance Committee must 
admit that the proposed flight of steps, with 
its irregular commencement, extending 29 it. 
into the road, may spoil the existing harmonious 
composition of podium and pediment. They 
appear willing to take this risk, but it is for 
ns of Liverpool to give or withhold 
ion. I am asked by the Liverpool 
fectural Society to make this last appeal 
to leave St. George’s Hall as it is and to give up 
the idea of a flight of steps leading from nowhere 
in particular to a small vestibule behind the 
Judge’s chair. Such a flight logically requires 
a fine open space at the foot designed to receive 
it, and a direct internal approach to the Great 
Hall, neither of which, even at enormous 
expense, is feasible. 

There is no need to have the Memorial near 
the hall, as there are several equally prominent 
positions in Liverpool. But if, howe the 
public will have it at the south end of the hall, 
it need not be made an excuse for a useless 
and disfiguring flight of steps. A sketch by 
Elmes preserved in the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects shows at each 
end of the podium a massive pedestal of 
masonry, surmounted by an equestrian statue. 
rpool Architectural Society suggest 
ty Council that the proposal of the 
Finance Committee should be referred back 
in order that a model be prepaed based on 
this sketch of Elmes, and the Society reiterates 
the views. already expressed by the architects 
of Great Britain, America, and Europe, that 
the City Council have no moral right to attempt 
nted experiments to the famous 
building of which they are the trustees.” 

[The subject is referred to in our second 
article, p. 274. The Council have decided by 
fifty-two votes to forty in favour of the scheme 
for altering the south front.] 


—_—_----__—_ 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements, 

The address of Mr. T. Elson Hardy, architect 
or, has been altered by the postal 
to 19, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W. His telephone number is Victoria 4784. 

Mr. Stanley Towse is moving his office from 
8, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, to 9, Newcomen- 
strect, London Bridge, and his telephone 
number will be 12965 Central. 


Appointments. 

Mr. L. S. Carr has been appointed con- 
structional engineer for th tion of the 
electric power-station at Nechells, Birmingham. 
Mr. Carr, who is thirty-eight years of age, 
received his training at Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is requested to invite appli- 
cations for an appointment at Hong Kong. 
Candidates should be Associates of the Royal 
Institute between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age, experienced in steel construction 
and with some knowledge of quantities. A 
good salary is offered. 

The South Indian Railway Company is pre- 
pared to receive applications for the position 
of archit upon their engineering staff in 
India. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Company’s Consulting Engin Mr. Robert 
White, 3, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 


Fire Appliances for St. Paul’s. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
have decided to have the building equipped 
with an efficient fire protection plant. Some 
months ago the London Fire Brigade made 
ments, and’ subsequently Messrs. Merry- 

& ‘Sons, the fire appliance engineers, 
ked to submit a scheme for the better 
on of the Cathedral from fire. Their 
plans were approved, and work has been in 
progress, under the direction of the Cathedral 
architect, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.R.1. i 
Under the new system it will be possible to 
pour water on any part of the building, from 
the crypt to the dome. 


Crane Collapse in the City. 


By the collapse of a crane on Monday in 
Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, one man was 
killed and six injured. The crane, which stood 
on a platform and weighed about 5 tons, 
snapped, it is stated, at the base w hile a scoop 
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of rubbish was being lifted from the foundations 
of new offices in course of erection on the site 
of the old Synagogue. It fell on a number of 
men, and also dragged with it the driver, who 
was scalded by water from the boiler and 
suffered from shock and bruises. 


Well-Boring in Aldwych. 

Messrs. Duke & Ockenden, Ltd., are boring 
for a well on the site of the Australian Govern- 
ment buildings in Aldwych. The boring 
will descend to a depth of 450 ft. down to the 
chalk, passing through the surface gravels 
and London clay, Reading and Woolwich beds, 
and Thanet sands. Nearly forty wells have 
been sunk upon private premises in London 
during the past seventy-five years, the yield 
of water being very good in respect of organic 
purity, with an even temperature of about 
53 deg. all the year round. 


The Royal Photographic Society. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is being held thi ar at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists 
in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, from September 2 
till September 21. There are between 600 
and 700 exhibits by home, foreign, and colonial 
workers, and the exhibition as usual is divided 
into two main sections, the pictorial and the 
scientific. Colour photography moves slowly 
to the long-wished-for goal of prints in 
natural colours upon paper. ‘Two steps 
in this direction have been made quite 
recently, and prints are shown upon the walls. 
The first method is shown in the pictorial 
section, and is an evolution of the transfer 
oil process invented by M. Robert Demachy, 
of Paris. Briefly stated, an oil print is made 
by well-known means on gelatinised paper, and 
is transferred from that by means of a copper- 
plate press to any suitable drawing or printing 
paper. The new method consists in substi- 
tuting colour pigments for monochrome inks, 
and the prints closely resemble water-colour 
sketches. Another series of prints show what 
has been done recently in advancing colour 
photography. These prints have been produced 
by what is known to the expert photographer 
as the transfer oil process, colour pigment being 
substituted for the photographic monochrome 
image. 

London County Council Chief Engineer. 

The London County Council are inviting 
applications for the appointment of Chief 
Engineer of the Council and County Surveyor 
for the Administrative County of London. The 
applicant appointed will be required to take up 
his duties on January 1, 1913, and will not be 
allowed to take any private business or any 
other paid employment. The salary attaching 
to the appointment is 2,000/. a year. 


Rural Main Roads in Kent. 

From the annual report of the County 
Surveyor (Mr. H. P. Maybury) we learn that the 
total expenditure upon the rural main roads 
in Kent last year was 112,361/., or 18,1170. 
more than in the previous year. Of the 
total amount 36,205/. was spent upon tar- 
coating, widening, kerbing, channelling, paving, 
and drainage works. The cost of coating 
roads with tar amounted to 28,665/., and an 
additional sum of 45,1032. paid to urban 
authorities for similar work within their areas 
raised the total cost to the county to 33,768/. 


The L.C.C. Central School. 

With Mr. F. V. Burric R.E., as Principal, 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts, South- 
ampton-row, will reopen on September b 
Mr. 8S. B. K. Caulfield, F.R.IB.A., and Mr. 
S. Woods Hill, A.R.I.B.A., are the Instructors 
in Architectural Design and Drawing, Mr. 
F. A. Mansford will take the Building Con- 
struction course, and Mr. P. J. Waldram, 
: will teach Structural Mechanics. The 
Prospectus and Time Table for all classes is 
now ready. 

The Selborne Society and Antiquities. 

The Selborne Society have appointed a 
special section with the purpose of protecting 
places and objects of antiquarian interest 
or natural beauty, including ancient buildings, 
earthworks, and similar historical relics, 
together with weapons, coins, utensils, ete., 
of all periods. The antiquities section will, 
it is expected, give their attention to the 
contemplated excavations on the site of 
Verulamium, and the preservation of Whitgift 
Hospital, Croydon. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Namirembe, 
Kampala, Uganda. 


HE view of the interior corresponds 
with the geometrical drawing 
published in the Builder last ye 
The architectural treatment is 

based upon the large and simple brickwork 
method of Northern Italy, and is entirely 
devoid of ornament except in the four capitals 
of the central columns, which it is proposed 
should be of marble. The drawing was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy} Exhibition 
this year. 


Baroque Architecture. 

Two of our plates this week are given in 
connexion with the second article (p. 276) of 
our series on ‘ Baroque Architecture,” the first 
of which appeared in our issue for August 16. 
{he plates consist of: §. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane; §. Maria Della Pace; West Front, 
Santa Maria Maggiore ; and Interior of the 
Church of the Gesti—all at Rome, 


——--4--___ 
MEETIN 


Monpay, September 9, 
The Incorporated Clerks of Works’ 2 
Hall, London-wall).—Paper by Mi 
Cubitt Construction Company 
Waterproofing Compound and 
Cement.” 8 p.m, 


a 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of 
page 291. 


ciation (Carpen- 
John Church (of 
) on “* Medusa’ 
White 


Portland 


current Competitions is printed on 


Scholarships in Art. 

The Board of Education propose, if there 
are candidates of. sufficient merit, to make 
the following awards. in Art in 1913 :—Ten 
Royal Exhibitions (60. a year for thre 
and instruction in the Royal College of Ar 
six National Scholarships (602. a year for th 
years and free. admission to the Royal College 
of Art) ; not less than fifteen Free Scholarships, 
entitling each holder to tuition in the 
of the Royal College of Art; and twenty-four 
Local Scholarships tenable at Schools of Art 
recognised by the Board, with allowances of 
201. a year each for three years. These awards 
will be made upon the results of the Board’s 
examinations in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, 
Pictorial Design, and Industrial Design, or, 
in the case of candidates in Architecture, 
upon those of the Intermediate Examination 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to be held in June, 1913. The Regulations 
may be obtained from his Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, price 1d. 


The Australian Federal Capital. 

The July issue of the Journal of Proceedings 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects 
contains a breezy review of the Federal] Capital 
Site Competition, the winning design in which 
(by Mr. W. B. Griffin) was illus ated in our 
issue of August 2. “Only about one-third 
of the designs submitted are on exhibition,” 
writes the critic, “the remainder being con- 
sidered unworthy of being shown. None of 
the competitors whose names have been made 
public have the least claim to be considered 
among the town- nning specia. of the 
world. The first prize design is without doubt 
the best submitted. We cannot congratulate 
the Government upon receiving a hich-class 
collection of designs, and they vichly deserve 
the blame for the fiasco they deliberately 
set about to make.” : ; 


——_--@--___ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Trafalgar-square. 
Sir,—As at Hy. -corner, the excess 
of roadw i quare adds to the 
, and takes from space 
which is so much needed for the pedestrian, 
while the narrowness of the pavement to 
the south of the Nelson Column gi ise to 
the most disagreeable feeling of want of 
Space for so massive a structure. By an 
extension of the central pavement, the con- 
struction of a tr la nd pavement, 
and the consequent alteration in the road- 
ways, as shown on the plan I send herewith. 
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ORAFILGHR SQUARE. 
SEMEL a ENA LD 
Proposed 

Lew Island Fayement — 
Extension of the 
Central 


and 


Pavement — 
lines of Road Traffic 


Mert W Judge ~7. Pell Mall 


St Martin’, 


iderable addition could be made to the 
wement area of the square, making possible 
a vegulation of the road traflic, which would 
add greatly to safety and save much of the 
time which is lost owing to the medley of the 
present planning of the roads. 
Marx H. 


JupGer. 


The Princess’s Theatre, Oxford-street. 


e of the 16th ult. in 
cess’s Theatre, Oxford- 
§ disposed of, together 
with the other and the site embodied 
in the Princess's Hotel scheme), wherein you 
state that the ground is nearly 21,500 ft. super. 

As there is no doubt that you intend this 
to apply to the theatre only anda misconception 
might arise in many minds as to how an hotel 
costing 600,000/. could be erected on that 
Space, we beg to inform you that the area 
covered by the hotel will be 52,300 sq. ft., 
which may be subsequently increased, as the 
area of the land taken from Lord Howard de 
Walden is over 1 acres. 

The architects engaged are Messrs. Boehmer 
& Gibbs, of 11, Spring-gardens, S.W., and 
building operations will shortly be commenced. 
Davis & Co. 


———_--~--—___ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


proper 


Customary Travelling Expenses. 

Sir,—Having been appointed architect for 
a building to be erected 120 miles distant from 
my office on the understanding that all 
customary travelling expenses will be paid by 
the clients, in addition to the usual com- 
mission, I shall be obliged if you will kindl 
say what “ ary travelling expenses’ 
includes. As to the work involves a 
whole day, should any charge be made for 
time, in addition to travelling expenses, and 
if so, at what rate? T presume is usual to 
charge fir lass travelling expenses. Should 
“customary travelling expenses” include other 


out-of-pocket expenses, apart from actual 
travelling expenses? T-Squarr. 
——_@-—____ 
HOT W SUPPLY. 
In the last par ph of the ” note 
after Mr. W. B. Hopkins’ let page 
258, last week, the word “top” should be 


tap.’ 

PARISH CHURCH OF CHRISTCHURCH, COLEFORD. 

The Parish Church of Chr church, Cole- 
ford, erected in 1812, the first church to be 
erected in the Forest of Dean, is undergoing 
restoration at the hands of Mr, Hrnest Davies, 
architect, of Hereford. The work consists of 
the removal of the old gallery. reseating the 
nave and north aisle with modern ting (to 
take the place of the high, straight-back pews), 
the erection of an oak screen under the chancel 
arch, and the building of a new ves ad- 
joining the west tower with castellated top. 
flat roof, and wood-block floors. Tho contract 
has been let to Messrs. Jones Brothers, 
builders, Bridewell, Coleford, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
From the Builder of September 6) 


Cirencester Church. 

Tse inhabitants of Cirencester! 
public meeting on the 15th ult,, 4 
Earl Bathurst presided, to resolye o| 
ing their magnificent parish chureh,|: 
vast fabric of the XVth and earlier c 
and of that ornate character and ¢ 
construction which place it bey! 
means of local resources to do | 
required after the lapse of years | 
many odd things which have been» 
various times to spoil the architec | 
ecclesiastical arrangements of this |) 

Cirencester was one of th) 
and the church was gorgeous 
are remnants of glass indicative of {|| 
of colour that distinguished its nume 1 
large windows. But these cannot be |e 
in what the parishioners restore, all 
would not suffice for that item. 


*.* Since the above was writtell1 
cester Church has passed throug'|a 
vicissitudes, but it is still one of thi 
parish churches in England, as it (1 
tionably is one of the most beautifullt 
to the Reformation it must have pit 
a most gorgeous interior ; enough 1/8 
of the frescoes, stained glass, |€ 
embroidery, and _ inscriptions _ tc\1 
William Morris to say of it that 
“romantic to a degree.” In Ari 
Laud’s time steps were taken to [2 
the dilapidated and neglected stéi 
which the fabric had fallen, and repaii # 
manner of the day were carried o/@ 
time to time afterwards, but it was 1/0 
1865 that the work was taken iil 
thoroughly, as foreshadowed by th/® 
xtract. Sir Gilbert Scott was elit 
with this delicate operation, and ap'jit 
laid out some 13,000/. upon a res it 
which y quite as vigorous as was {| i! 
the structure. The 1 of the wholdtt 
is the Trinity Chapel, which was the ¢|! 
the principal Guild of the town, /tl 
two-storied south porch facing the |@ 
place is a feature for which Cir) 
is especially well known. 
of 
of 
Ww 


re} 


Built in t!@ 


that time. The wealthy woolstay) 9 
the district watched over the needs|™ 
church, and here, as in many anothe)"? 
the merchants and princes of com 
lavished their wealth upon their : 
church a thank-offering for|@ 
prosperity.—Ep. | 
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IONTHLY REVIEW . o/- CIVIC DESIGN. 


/ANADIAN BANK. 


jat article on Montreal reference 
ude to the prominent position in 
amercial life of the community 
jpeen achieved by the various 
prations. The manner in which 
sed by buildings 


\Montreal branch of the Canadi 
‘/mmerce, designed by W 
‘son, 

)g, situated at the , principal port 
pe Eastern Coas matched by 
| by the same architects, at the 
jetn port, Vancouver, the terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
) which practically came into 
1885 with the coming of the rail- 
iid 45,000 inhabitants in 1905, and 
jo doubt, to be one of the great 
\Vestern Continent. This fact has 
need the size and style of the 
s bank, which is worthy of a 
pity. Tt sets a standard of scale 
f design which, if followed by th 
‘jcture of Vancouver, will make 
pi the finest as well as one of the 
pf the future in 
led Us much g 


Parling & Pearson. Mr. 
!$ & long and honourable career. 
a Pioneer work, and influenced 
ure throughout the length and 
nada during a critical stage of its 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Vancouver. 


Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects. 


development. We wish to take this opportunity 
to express our regret that the name of his firm 
was inadvertently omitted from the illustration 
we published last month of the Convocation Hall 
of the University of Toronto. We regret this 
Darling & Pearson’s 
deserves wider recognition than it has yet 
obtained in this count: 


A SUGGESTED WHITEHALL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Iy our issue of June 7 we drew attention 
to the proposed new Government building in 
Whitehall, and sug ted that the archi ctural 
problem might be cons iderably simplified by 
the creation of a new ot. shown in our 


We have reason to belie 
tion has been carefully considered by > 
responsible, and that the frontage line to the 
Embankment has been altered from that 
ally intended, and shown on the plan sent 
by Mr. Howley Sim—published on July 5 
—to a line more in conformity with our sketch. 

We understand, however, that the 
posed to be serious objections to the 
tion of any such new street as we 
It is thought that the light to the back of the 
United Service Institution and G wydyr House 
would be interfered with, and that st 
space would not be left between the new 
and the Embankment to provide a site capable 
of accommodating the whole of the Board of 
Trade in one building. 


We pointed out at the time that much of the 
space lost by the new street could be gained 
by projecting the building beyond the line of 
Whitehall Court on the Embankment side, as 
shown on our-plan, in such a way as to suggest 
the continuation of the present frontage. 

There may be, of course, more serious objec 
tions of which we are not aware, but we must 
say that those to which we have referred do 
not appear insuperable. The question of light 
to the present buildings is surely a matter of 
arrangement in detail—our plan_was 
intended to explain the general ide 
the s sary for the Board of Trade 
is largely a matter of compactness of plan 
and the skill with which the building is 
arranged. 

But, after all, the idea for a street was only 
put forward as a suggestion for one way of 
dealing with the problem as a whole. There 
are other, and possibly better, y 


treating tk heme as a whole, however it may 
be done ; idering the future development 
of the entire tract of land between Whitehall 
and the Embankment, and the futility of 
proceeding in the same piecemeal way that has 

Ss ‘s in the 


e may perhaps be permitted to express our 
surprise that a Government which has shown 
so much interest in the development of our 
as to pass the Town Planning Act should 
permit, or even perhaps constrain, one of its 
departments to deal with the sites for State 
buildings in such a manner as virtually appears 
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BIRKBY ESTATE 
HVDDERSFIELD 
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[The above illustration explains the nature of the Crescent Group designed by Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.1.B.A., 
buildings would be carried out in local stone, cut face surface, with concrete and 


to set the spirit, if not the letter, of the Act at 
defiance by proceeding as if it was not in 
existence. 

Instead of being the first to set an example 
and to practise what it preaches, the Govern- 
ment seems to content itself with urging local 
authorities to deal with their improvements in 
a comprehensive manner, while all the time it 
is dealing with the improvements under its own 
control in the very heart of the capital city of 
the Empire in a piecemeal way that shows no 
regard for the amenities, for the needs of the 
future, or for the architectural possibilities of 
the situation. 

We urge the advisability of preparing a scheme 
for the whole of this dis which will provide 
sites for the additional Government buildings 
inevitably required in the future. g 
that it will be to the advantage of the Ste 
if the most gifted of those who have been 
encouraged by the Town Planning Act to take 
up the study of this subject are given an 
opportunity to place their vices at its 
disposal by means of a competition. 

We can imagine nothing better calculated to 
excite public interest in the wor ‘king of the Act 
than an announcement that the Government 
intend to carry out all State improvements in 
the same spirit, and we commend this point of 
view to the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board. 


CONTINENTAL TOWN-PLANNERS’ 
VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


A NumBER of members of various Con- 
tinental garden _ citie; d. town-planning 
jations have been visiting several garden 
s in this country. The. visitors were 
mainly from Germany, but the party included 
several Bohemians, Au ns, Danes, and 
Russians. Some are architects, are 
lawyers, some are provincial may some 
University professors, and in most 


some 


Proposed Estate Development, Huddersfield. 


sphalt roofs, 
town-planning lines. | 


are the oflicial representatives of the towns 
or districts from which they come. In the 
course of their tour they visited Hull, York, 
Liverpool, Port Sunlight, Chester, Birming- 
ham, Brentham (near Ealing), Hampstead, 
and Letchworth. At Ealing the president 
of the party, Dr. Bernhard Kampfimeyer, 
Herr Otto the secretary, Dr. Stahl, of 
Stuttgart, aud other members gave a repre- 
sentative of the Manchester Guardian an 
outline of the present tour and some informa- 
tion as to the impressions they had received. 
They had noticed, on the whole, a great 
improvement in the general housing con- 


ditions, not only in the garden cities, but 
also in the old towns. England, they 
observed, had certainly awakened to the need 


of united action in the matter of housing. 
“England has also made wonderful strides in 
town planning,” said Herr Kampfimeyer. 
“We do not come to you to learn town 


planning; for that you come to us. Our 
town-planning laws are much older than 
yours, and our s—even the old ones— 

been builb upon planned lines. Of 


course, 


some of our industrial cities and sea- 
e ne and they have grown so 
that in some cases they have formed 
But we are overtaking them by 
and even in our worst industrial 
we have our slums well in hand. 
There will be no more, and we shall never 
have anything like the poorer quarters of 
Huil, York, cr Liverpool. But we have still 
a good deal to learn from England in the 
especially as regards the 
We, too, have garden cities. 
are springing up in connexion with 
t all our big towns on definitely planned 
But they are mainly for the industrial 
population and are on the Bournville or Port 
Sunlight model. Garden cities like Hamp- 
stead and Harborne, designed for all classes, 
we have not yet achieved.” 

Dr. Stahi, of Stuttgart, referred to the 

garden suburb adjoining ‘that city, which 


for the Birkby Hstate, Hudderst 


This group forms a portion of an estate lil) 


was begun by the workpeople t/t 
co- partnership lines. The Stuttg/@ 

tisfied with the housing i/é 
y, formed an associafion and|# 
site before going to capitalists foe 
to begin building, and the ext 
agreed, had thoroughly jus 
“They were dissatisfied with t 
of the housing in the city,” h/ 
it was nothing like so bad as in} 1 
towns I have seen. The reason [i 
so bad with us because our {/) 
laws are much stricter. They 
longer, and they are nob pel) 
obligatory. Even then the mun 
go bey ond them, and they do. 8 
a law that in semi-urban distrifil 
thirds of the land can be built off 
may not be built higher thai} 
floors. If a municipality likes 401 
to be built four floors high it m/y) 
then only half the land may 
The rest must be used for roads.) ih 
public open spaces.’ 

“ One result of these severe bl § 
said another member, “is that 
those depressing streets of bund) 1 
all exactly alil which imp!* 
material for new slums. I s 
in pabugs and atten in jie 


the town districts, and we ard’ 
the small-house system that is} 
in England.” i 

“At the same time,” Herr $ 

‘we in Stuttgart find we are 
cialhy under a. co-partnership sc} 
people the kind of housing t] 
they do not want to live in coty" 
no point in our building cottage) 
do not want to tend gardens, i 


try to force them. ‘We find 8 
number of persons of the Ye 
prefer ‘flat life,’ and we have | i 
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aiden cities. We have already a 
naber of flats in three-floor houses, 
yu are confronted with the same 
| England we want to see how you 
jGspecially we are interested in 
» hese square courts with a central 
sich are being erected in English 
sis. Of course, in the business parts 
sities the big blocks of buildings 
floors are not only necessary but 
sito us to ‘be also decidedly useful. 
flhould not be allowed to be used 
Mig-places. Land is the difficulty 
silixy, as in most others.’’ 
icism was general among the 
regard to English garden cities, 
Manchester Guardian. They 
+ far too much space was given 
s. By-roads had been given a 
}was more than necessary to main 
hihe main roads themselves were 
e. It meant a great cost in land, 
taking, and in upkeep. They 
all very weil if a garden city 
fit, but the space even then could 
jsed in the extension of gardens or 
i. spaces. They did not intend to 
jjuistake in their own garden cities. 
tht that if the houses were placed 
sk of the plots the garden spaces 
e house and the road would leave 
argin for light and air. In some 
rden cities, they stated, the by- 
only constructed wide enough 
jage of a single vehicle, with sidings 
#1 where two could pass. Nowhere 
fwider than to admit the passing 
) cles. 
je in advance of us in housing,’ 
1Otto, “perhaps because your need 
sis greater and because you began 
je of us who knew England a 


ago and compare it with England 
je impressed by the progress made. 
ums are of slow growth and they 
Feured all at once. Your problem 
pnt fresh ones growing up; mean- 
notice the improvement in both 
(and we are learning from your 
‘yhere previously we learnt from 
aces,” 
#hl criticised the apparent apathy 
‘ple and the municipalities towards 
sanitary conditions, both in the 
of houses and in the streets of 
(} quarters. In Wiirtemberg, he 
‘the rule that every school possessed 
‘jm, and the school teacher could 
Whild to use it. He thought much 
‘one to influence the habits of the 
his rule. 


OYAL NATIONAL 
DDFOD AND WELSH 
ING. 


ilsh Housing Association, taking 
jot this annual function in Wales, 
§ the Art, Crafts, and Science section 
‘ham Histeddfod that the question 
‘should be included in their lists of 
ie Arts Committee readily responded, 
Geral Committee approved of a com- 
me drawn up by the Welsh Hou: 
| with the result that a prize of 502. 
gio which the Association contributed. 
of the competition was broadly, as 
ijlans were to be submitted for dwel- 
lle for families of the w: i 


sre prepared so as to 
tpetitors in the same position with- 


) any particular site, and as a con- 


jthese conditions the designs them- 
hbmitted, would not necessarily be 
} would be actually carried out, but 
se might require modifications of 
of principle of planning. 

jitions in other respects admitted 
Y, and were intended “to afford 
find guidance to builders, land- 
| house occupiers and others, in the 
id orderly maintenance of healthy 
|uitable amenities in Wales, as under- 
jhe highest standard of practical 
once,” 

|ne competitors have sent in 
pd the adjudicators, in their award, 
the plans (119 drawings) show a 
good and careful work, and that 
n are excluded only through being 
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confined to one or two types of cottages, while 
others have designed the four types. The 
drawings have been on exhibition at Wrexham. 

The judges considered that, as this was a 
competition intended to provide cheap cottages 
for the working classes, they ought to give most 
weight to success in the two cheaper designs, 
namely, Classes A and B. They first selected 
thirteen as bei the most promising, and 
reduced these to five, and then to three. Asa 
whole, the adjudicators thought that all the 
competitors were at their best when dealing 
with the smaller cottages, but that hardly any 
of them have realised fully that in a very cheap 
cottage every inch of height above the neces- 
sary minimum is so much loss in floor space, 
where it is so much more valuable than in added 
height. 

In the final selection for the awards the 
designs sent in by “ Betterment ” and “Ivy” 
were considered to be of equal merit, having 
regard to the points in design of all four clas 
but a third competitor had decided merit 
particularly in the cheapness and simplicity 
of his designs. The name of the third in point 
of merit is “ Black Circle,” and, although only 
one premium is given, the adjudicators had also 
regard for the considerable merits of the designs 
of “‘ Economist” and “ Putting Green” by 
placing them fourth and fifth. 

Under Condition 11 the designs are technic- 
ally the property of the Welsh Housing 
Association, and, we understand, it is their 
purpose to be a medium between the designer 
and intending builders, “and it is not at all 
unlikely but that the Association may utilise 
one or more of the designs, paying to the 
competitors the ordinary professional fees.” 

The adjudicators were Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
E.R Liverpool, and Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.A., Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Letchworth Garden City. 


TOWN-PLANNING POWERS: 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Dr. F. E. FremantuE, Medical Officer of 
Health for the county of Hertfordshire, in 
his annual report on the past year, states 
that in the matter of development it is neces- 
sary to urge the need for obtaining town- 
planning powers in the southern part of the 
county. In the cases of Bushey, the three 
Barnet districts, the southern areas of Hatfield, 
and Cheshunt districts town-planning. schemes 
are under consideration. The Barnet Urban 
‘District Council are considering the advisa- 
bility of town planning 100 acres, but this is 
only a fraction of the problem they have to face, 
London is rapidly being extended to the 
county’s southern boundary, and streets built 
without regard to the growth of traffic would 
be a fruitful source of danger, inconvenience, 
and eventual expense. In advance of all 
such extensions the Medical Officer thinks 
that the Councils of the seven districts along 
this boundary should without delay adopt a 
town-planning scheme under the Act, including 
the whole neighbouring field of development 
on either side of the county boundary, so as 
to secure control over any such development. 
The County Council, he continues, would do 
well to consider the advisability of urging 
these District Councils to take action accord- 
ingly, and, if they fail to do so, of themselves 
moving in the matter under Sect. 61 which 
:—“If the Local Government 
are satisfied on any representation, after 
a public local inquiry, that a local 
rity (a) having failed to take the requisite 
steps for having a satisfactory town-planning 
scheme prepared and approved in a case where 
a town-planning scheme ought to be made 
. the Board may, as the case requires, 
order the local authority to prepare and submit 
for the approval of the Board such a town- 
planning scheme.” The Medical Officer sub- 
mits that the Council would be fully justified 
in making such a representation, and the whole 
question should be considered without delay, 
in reference not only to the districts already 
mentioned along the Middlesex border of the 
county, but to all di: s in the county, 
in respect of the future of the highways. He 
recommends that the attention of the Public 
Health and Housing Committee of the County 
Council be called to the need suggested of 
consulting with the District Councils concerned, 
and more especially and urgently with the 
Watford Rural District Council, in order to 
regain town-planning powers over the area 
of this district at present secured by a Middlesex 
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authority. Dealing with the housing problem 
in the various districts in the county the 
Medical Officer makes the following remarks 
resulting from inspections made under the 
Town Planning Act and the Housing (Inspection 
of District) Regulations, 1910 :— 

Baldock.—The demand for cottages seems 
greater than the supply, eight new cottages 
having been built at a rental of 7s. 6d. The 
Council is again recommended to build. 

Barn ‘The local Council have undertaken 
a building scheme to supply the need for 
cheaper housing. They purchased an estate 
of 14 acres, and the first twenty-nine houses 
were occupied in July. These consist of 
six-roomed cottages with 600 sq. ft. each of 
kitchen garden in the rear, and are let to 
selected working-class residents at 6s. 6d. 
a week. The Local Government Board held 
a second inquiry last year, and sanctioned a 
loan of 4,700/. for twenty-two more cottages. 

Of the fifty cotta, to be built by Lord 
Rothschild at Tring twenty-four have already 
been built. and conveyed to the Council. Lord 
Rothschild was prepared to buy the properties 
of small owners if they wished it, or to com- 
pensate them on terms settled by an inde- 
pendent authority, and this has been done in 
several cases. 

At Watford eighty-cight houses were built 
during 1911, but the demand seemed to be le: 
Accommodation 
who cannot afford to pay more than 2s 
3s. a week. A suitable site has been chosen 
on the right hand of the road leading down 
to the Old Pest House, and plans and estimates 
are being made for the erection of suitable 
houses to be let at a rental not exceeding 4s. 
per week. The plans are near completion. 
The Act in this district is said to be almost 
a dead letter, owing to difficulty of interpre- 
tation. As a commencement, however, 164 
houses have been inspected, eighteen closed, 
two demolished, eighty-five satisfactorily 
repaired and altered. 

At Hitchin a block of four cottages has been 
built by the Council in Icknield Way, Letch- 
worth. This example could be followed with 
advantage in other parts of the district where 
cottage property is scarce. The progress of 
the first Garden City at Letchworth continues 
steadily and surely. The urban area of 1,318 
acres is being developed for all the purposes 
of a mixed industrial community. As soon 
as their funds and rates allow it the company 
and Parish Council will be well advised to 
build the nucleus of an isolation hospital and 
a public slaughter house before vested interests 
have secured an impregnable position. 

A new estate has been laid out for buildin; 
on a good site at Broxbourne, roads laid an 
sewered, and twenty new cottages built; 253 
cottages were inspected under the new Act and 
362 inspected in the usual routine. 


REGULATIONS FOR TOWN- 
PLANNING COMPETITIONS. 


Wz are glad to see from a statement as to 
the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions of 
the Huddersfield Competition that the atten- 
tion of the Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A, has been drawn to the nec , 
placing town-planning competitions on a satis- 
factory basis. In the case of Huddersfield 
there seems no guarantee that the asi 
will possess sufficient architectural knowledge 
to enable him to judge the esthetic qualities 
of the designs submitted to him, while the pre- 
paration and distribution to the competitors 
of a contour map on a scale to which they are 
not allowed to work appears to be a gratuitous 
creation of unne ry labour. The same 
remark applies to the inclusion in the area of 
a district already developed which, although 
it will have to be taken into consideration by 
the competitors, is not properly plotted on the 
map, thus necessitating a separate survey by 
each competitor who wishes to do the thing 
thoroughly. 

In the absence of any definite regulations 
applying to town-planning competitions which 
would have justified the Institute in barring 
this one, it is satisfactory to see that it has not 
been allowed to pass without protest, and so 
to create a precedent difficult to o hrow,. 

The question of definite regulations will no: 
doubt be considered by the Competitions Com- 
mittee at their earliest opportunity, as the. 
frequency of th competitions proves the 
question to be urgent. 
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Pending the evolution of the perfect town- 
planner who will combine in one personality 
every aspect of this many-sided subject, it 
appears to us imperative that an architect 
with special knowledge of the question should 
be concerned in the assessing of such competi- 
tions. Such an arrangement would perhaps 
lead to a general acceptance of the jury system 
which, as we have frequently pointed out, is, 
in our opinion, generally the most satisfactory 
one for competitions of every description. 


THE “TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW.” 


Tun Town Planning Review for July is a 
valuable number which has a special interest 
for us, as, in addition to a notice of our recent 
competition for the Regent’s Quadrant, in 
which the award of our Assessors is upheld, 
it contains an historical article on the origin 
and growth of Regent-street, profusely illus 
trated by photographs showing the salient 
features still remaining, such as Waterloo- 
place and other parts before the present 
demolition was begun. Reproductions appear 
of old views, showing the colonnades in 
the Quadrant, St. George’s and St. Philip’s 


Chapels, and parts of both the e and. 
west sid of the street as originally 
designed ; also four views of recent bu dings 


showing the street under process of modernisa- 
tion. The plan by Nash, dated 1814, differs 
in some respects from that actually carried out. 

The article touches upon the condition of 
London at this period and upon the scheme 
for the lay-out of Marylebone Park—now 


Regent’s Park—which is really part of the 
same general scheme for the development of 
this district ; it throws an interesting light on 
the methods of the speculators of the period 
arrangements 
as to 
igns 


and on the general financial 
involved. It also gives information 
the other architects engaged on original des 
for buildings in Regent-street, such as Soane, 
Smirke, Burton, and Cockerell, and finally 
deals with the alterations made since 1828, 
from Pennethorne’s destruction of the colon- 
nade and the rebuilding of the Harmonic 
Institute down to the erection of the Piccadilly 
Hotel and the new Polytechnic. This article 
will, we imagine, have permanent value as 
placing on record the salient facts in a most 
interesting episode in the later development 
of London. 

In a short Editorial note on the present 
situation the opinion is expressed that, 
although it may be too late to consider the 
question of widening, it is not too late to 
limit the height of future buildings, and we 
certainly agree that this should be done. A 
suggestion is also made that, if painted stucco 
cannot be permitted, the use of Pentelicon 
marble, instead of Portland stone, might ensure 
those qualities of cleanliness, lightness, and 
durability which are desirable in a street of 
this character. 

A short article by Professor Adshead on 
Burton’s arch at Hyde Park-corner presents 
the opportunity to make a mo: interesting 
comparison between Burton’s original idea— 
as illustrated by the drawing he presented 
to the Institute—and the work as now finally 
completed by the addition of the quad: 
recently erected. Whatever the merits of this 
quadriga may be, it is to be regretted that the 
scale and proportions of the original design 
could not be maintained. 

The Editor, Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, con- 
tributes the first part of what promises to be 
a complete study of the development of 
Brussels, illustrated by maps and by numerous 
views. The article is wide in i cope, and 
treats of the political and social development 
of the Belgian peoples, and refers to the 
European events which influenced the history 
of Flanders and Brabant, so throwing a light 
on the history of Brussels. The Napoleonic 
régime is particularly interesting, and the 
account of the manner in which the organic 
growth of the city bas Been retarded for 
political reasons points a moral which should 
be continually borne in mind. ‘We shall look 
forward to the part of this article 
with much inter 

The series of articles by Profe 
on “The Decoration and 


City” is continued by 


sor Adshead 
Furnishing of the 
i a further article on 
Fountains.” This, like the previous articles, 
is very well illustrated by some charming 
examples. It a pity, however, that so 
many of the views do not show more of the 
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gs—some of them do not even 
permit us to realise the complete design of the 
fountains themselves—whereas it is surely 
the placing of the fountaias and their relation to 
their environment which is even more important 
than their features and detail. The series 
of “ Features of English Towns” is continued 
by No. 38, “The Porter Brook and Valley, 
Sheffield,” by Mr. A. H. Holland; No. 4, “The 
Market Place, St. Albans,” by Mr. A. E. Richard- 
son ; and No. Church Row, Hampstead,” 
by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

“Sheffield under the Town Planning Act, 
prefaced by an Historical Note,” is another 
careful and comprehensive study by Mr. 
Abercrombie which should be invaluable to 
all those who have to deal with problems of 


a similar character. 

“The Many-Tentacled Town” deals 
with the work of Emile Verhaeren, the 
poet of modern Flanders, who, says Mr. 


Abercrombie, “might be called the poet of 
town planning; the same state of affairs 
which drove Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree 
to write their Surveys of Poverty, which 
suggested to Mr. Howard’s mind the ideal of 
a garden city, and produced our Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909, inspired him to 
sing.” ‘The power of great ideas, fearlessly 
advocated in order to lead the energies of 
the city into the right channel; this is 
Verhaeren’s contention, and it explains the 
fascination which the modern city has for him, 
for he realises that all the energy is there— 
it only lacks direction.” 

Reviews of New Books and Magazines and 
a Chronicle of Passing Events complete a 
number which adds to the high reputation of 
the Town Planning Review. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


ANoTHER example of the lack 
Cottage Famine of cottage accommodation, and 
Scandal. of the difficulty of building 
cottages in conformity with 
the by-laws at rents in proportion to a labourer’ 
wages, is afforded by the compulsory closing 
of eight cottages at Shefford, in Bedfordshire. 
Four of the five families have been obliged to 
remove to Bedford, 10 miles aw and Arl 
4 miles away, although their work is in 
Shefford, while one infirm woman has been 
taken to the workhouse infirmary, none of them 
being able fo obtain suitable cottages. 


At Reigate, where the District 
Council has been requested to 
give further attention to an 
unfavourable report submitted 
by the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, a meeting of the Council has been 
held, and the report severely criticised. It was 
decided to point out to the Local Government 
Board that in no case had it been found neces- 
sary to call the attention of the Council to the 
deficiency in the housing accommodation, that 
the figures given by the inspector appeared to 
be the minimum as regards wages and the 
maximum as regards rent, that, though rents 
might be higher than in some parts of the 
county, wages were higher also, and that after 
full consideration of all the circumstances they 
did not think it would be prudent to undertake 
the provision of accommodation for the working- 
class 


A Disputed 


Case. 


Mr. H. V. Lancunsrar, 
Improvement F.R.I.B.A., has been com- 
Scheme,  missioned to prepare an im- 
City of Indore, provement scheme for the city 
of Indore, for the Maharajah 
Holkar. We understand that the difficulty at 
Indore, as in many other towns in India, 
is that in the growth of the city very con- 
gested and insanitary areas have been pro- 
duced, and the population is from time to time 
decimated by plague. It is hoped that by the 
carrying out of extensive improvements these 
defects will be remedied and obviated in the 
future. 


Tue Town Planning Com- 

The East mittee of the Birmingham 

Birmingham City Council has now com- 
Scheme. pleted the town-planning 


scheme for East 
They have adopted the principle of div ding 
the area into zones, with different building 
densities. The lowest limi lve houses 
to the acre, and the high eighteen 
houses to the acre. There was also an inter- 
mediate zone, which would give fifteen houses 
to the acre. In all cases the maximum number 


Birmingham. 
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of hov which could be built on ay 
was twenty. They have inserted ; 
keep advertising under the cont; 
Corporation, and another clause e: 
Corporation to make railway sidings 
areas, and to give the use of them} 
manufacturers on such terms ag. 
thought desirable. The Commit 
obtained the sanction of the Gow 
application to the Local Governy 
for permission to prepare a scheme 
Yardley, and now proposed to ask + 
to sanction an application to prepare 
scheme for Stechford. 


FotLowine the am| 

Proposed of Southport with 
Garden City, effected recently, | 
Southport. for a town-plannil 
has been sanction! 

Local Government Board. The n} 
will be about 3,000 acres in exter} 
embrace the village of Ainsdale, } 
present has no general sewerage s} 
the land is well situated on the coast 
railway facilities exist already, the } 


bourhood will prove attractive. | 
proposed to invite designs. } 
Tam announcemen’, 

A Limit to  Earl’s Court auth) 
the Size of considering the erec) 
Buildings. largest hall in the ) 


a roof span of ov/ 
raises the question as to whether tij 
practical necessity for limiting tj) 
buildings in a city. The area they 
building ca upy seems to be | 
by the nec of the traffic and |) 
for free intercommunication bety) 

No building st; 


part of the town. } 
so much ground as to cut off direct oj 
tion unless, like a palace, it is ci 
public importance, or, lik 
advantages in other dir 
an adequate compensation for tii 
convenience. ‘The new London Cou 
Offices, with a length of over 800 ftig 
inconveniently large from the tov\j 
point of view were they not play 
river, where no question of inter-com|t 
s, but, even so, they appear to aj) 
point in size at which the conveniencls 
building ceases, even from its ow}h 
view. The bank of a river, where ci 
tion from side to side is already rathe}! 
seems the natural position for suc jl 
as require great length, but when the 
in districts where the traffic cannot bit 
with the treatment adopted at the} 
taking the traffic through the grou\ 
the building appears to be the mol¥ 
expedient. We seem to need sor/@ 
pronouncement as to che distanct 
streets with reference both to the (|i 
of traffic and to the development (? 
between them. } 


Ly spite of the efi}il 
Reconstruction professional journal)! 
of Our Streets. public interest in 1) 

ance of our streets /# 
with the help of the daily Press tha|/ 
public can be influenced, and be leit 
that the design of our cities really i 
that vitally affects their health and l|® 
to say nothing of their comfort or thei/# 
interests. We are glad therefore t(# 
the Westminster Gazette, in commen) 
piecemeal way in which our streets|t# 
structed, poi out that :— 

“Tt 8 pity that in undei/§ 
schemes of this kind we have not} 
public supervision which is taken ai 7 
of course on the Continent. The |!) 
street will be as great a medley of a:|@ 
styles and disproportionate buildings}(@ 
with most of the more prominer/# 
hidden behind huge advertisements. file 
deal with our streets as a whole. | 
are in danger of destroying the enligh} } 
of the past.” 


This destruction of such ¢on|7i 
schemes as the design for Regent-si}* 
saddest part of the whole busing 

cannot yet rise to the height of b\& 
streets as a whole, let us at least )% 
work of those who could. If it is still) 
to establish general regulations for tl) 
London, at any rate it should be Ws 
make special regulations for the pry 
such pieces of comprehensive desige 
remain to us and to ensure that w\* 
they shall be dealt with as a whole.) 
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‘AMBERS OF COMMERCE 
PEACEFUL PICKETING.” 


Jiiumn meeting of the Association 
thambers of Commerce, following 
will the Trade Union Con- 
ji be of especial interest, as 
lthe resolutions will deal with 
Innected with labour questions. 
connexion the report of a 
i) appointed by the _ Liverpool 
4) is worthy of attention, as it 
practical and moderate document 
;| the Trade Disputes Act. The 
(it contains can only be summar- 
out the recommendations are that, 
wf of pickets engaged in ‘ peaceful 
j| should be limited, that they 
| Histinguished by a badge or other 
Jentification, that they should be 
rised, that all reference to the 
lesidence of any workman should 
ij from sect. 2 of the Act, that a 
ye of arrest should be given to the 
in any person is charged under 
ithe Conspiracy and Protection of 
vict, 1875, or with a breach of any 
tations now suggested. 
ecommendations are the most 
de haye yet seen, and their adop- 
+) not seriously curtail the powers 
iby the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
‘secure those powers being exer- 
legitimate manner, instead of, as 
is too often the case, solely for the 
intimidation. ‘ 

dg the first recommendation that 
} of pickets should be limited, we 
ih our readers that the late Home 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in a 
dthe Chief Constables, pointed out 
shat in determining whether peace- 
dag crossed the line into intimida- 
Jiamber of pickets engaged was an 
be considered. If it was dispro- 
} the protection of the Act would 
ply (see the Builder, August 18, 
the rough and tumble of trade 
Jmd often in the absence of an 
police force, it is impossible to 
} the number of pickets engaged 
ive, as it is impracticable to dis- 
e pickets from members of a 
hus a definition or limitation of the 
Geforehand is most desirable, and 
ification is an absolute necessity. 
#ds the prohibition of picketing at 
jouse, this raises a more difficult 
ecause in the Protection of Pro- 
) 1875, attendance to obtain or 
ite information has been permitted 
+ residence. ; 

je extension of ‘‘ peaceful picket- 
nanced by the Trade Disputes Act, 
can be argued that this privilege 
j curtailed, since even the attend- 
{ limited number of pickets at a 
Jere often women are left alone 
> whole day or night, must be 
+h the element of intimidation, and 
ye the privacy of a man’s residence 
‘respected. 

ble Report should be carefully read, 
ains a well-reasoned recommenda- 
| the points considered, and affords 
easonable ba upon which to 


ILAWS AS TO NEW 
‘ETS AND BUILDINGS. 


jlowing circular relating 
treets and buildings @ iss 

} Councils by the Local Government 
jhe cross-headings are our own :— 
directed by the Local Government 
{inform you that they have had 
jo consider the question of by-laws 
jer sect. 157 of the Public Health 
in force in many districts in 
) their applicability to new forms of 
pn and new building materials. It 
ese alleged that, particularly in 
ii districts, the requirements of the 


jsereise an unduly restrictive effect 
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upon the erection cf small dwelling-houses. 
By-laws with respect to new streets and 
buildings are imtended to operate in the 
interest of the inhabitants and to prescribe 
reasonable standards to which building 
deveiopment may fairly be called upon to 
conform with a view to securing stability, 
protection from fire, and healthy conditions, 
and it is obviously undesirable that the by- 
Jaws in any area should afford any ground for 
the ion that they are either un- 
ive or obsolete in character. 


New Methods of Construction. 
methods of construction and design 
will almost inevitably demand periodical 
revision of by-laws. For example, the earlier 
forms of by-laws with respect to walls, 
which were framed with particular reference 
struction and imposed restrictive 
to thickness and the use of 
materials, are inappropriate to types of con- 
struction now in use, such as building with 
hollow blocks or slabs of terra-cotta, concrete 
and the like material, reinforced brickwork, 
or reinforced concrete; and many of the 
older by-laws do not provide for hollow and 
half-timbered walls and steel or other framed 
walls hung with tiles, slates, etc., filled in 
where necessary with incombustible materials. 
Certain relaxations are now frequently intro- 
duced in connexion with wall construction 
where the use of piers is employed, and also 
in the thickness of the walls of outbuildings. 


Laying-Out Roads. 

Again, the ordinary clauses for the laying- 
out of roads do not permit some of the classes 
of roadway which have been designed in some 
“garden cities,’ or the exceptional arrange- 
ments which are demanded in certain cases 
by the configuration of the ground. Local 
authorities have from time to time applied 
to the Board for approval of by-laws 
appropriate to such conditions or circum- 
stances. Other local authorities have obtained 
express statutory powers with similar objects 


in vi but there are many in whose distric 
by-laws have been in force practically unaltered 
over a long period of years, by-laws which 


ramed before the modern methods and 


were 
materials came into vogue and which coi 
quently are not so drawn as to allow or to 
regulate their use. It therefore behoves all 
local authorities from time to time to consider 
tne terms of the by-laws in force in their areas, 
so as to see that they are sufficient to meet 
present-day requirements. The Board will 
be happy to render as ance to any 
authorities who may desire to modify their 
existing by-laws by referring them to clauses 
which have been embodied in series already 
adopted or by such other suggestions as may 
be practicable. 


Modification of Stringent Codes. 


It is recognised that in many parts of the 
country, and particularly in rural areas, there 


is great need for better- cottage accommoda- 
tion, and Rural District Councils should be 
careful to see that the requirements of their 
by-law: whilst prescribing _conditio: 
essential to healih, are not such as to offer 
any impediment to the erection of suitable 
dwellings. There are some rural districts in 
which a code of by-laws based on the Board’s 
nal model series, which was drawn up 
iaJ reference to urban areas, ill 
in force. These codes are not only more 
stringent than the Board would at the present 
day consider necessary in a rural area, but are 
not relieved by the relaxations and modifica- 
tions which have been embodied in the latest 
model code for urban districts with a view 
not only of meeting special difficulties but of 
securing greater flexibility in the administra- 
tion of the by The Councils of these 
districts should ta the matter into early 
consideration and see whether a less exacting 
series of by-laws would not meet the reason- 
able requirements of their area. It has been 
felt that in areas altogether rural in character 
a restricted series would be more suitable, 
and in 1901 the Board compiled a model series 
of building by-laws for rural districts, which 
dealt only with such matters of sanitary 
importance as most need regulation and 
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control. By-laws based on this model have 
to a considerable extent been adopted for 

eas aud the Board believe that experi- 
ence in their working has shown them to be 
generally suificient to secure the observance 
proper sanitary requirements. The Board 
have also tentatively framed for working 
purposes a series intermediate in character 
between the urban and rural model codes 
suitable for rural areas which are beginning 
to assume urban characteristics. This series 
contains the same clauses with respect to the 
level, width, and construction of new streets 
as the urban model, but includes only those 
claw oncerning the structure of walls, 
foundatio roofs, and chimneys of new 
buildmgs which are the most important for 
securing stability and the prevention of fires, 
and for purposes of health. It also contains 
a special clause partially mpting small 
dwellings, where sutticiently isolated, from 
the structural requirements relating to walls. 
Copies of the rural model or of the inter- 
mediate code will be furnished by the Board 
to the Council on application, and also draft 
forms in which the proposals of the Council 
can be submitted.”” 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON. 


Tue information given in the Times under 
the heading ‘“ Artesian Well in Aldwych” 
has induced Mr. W. Vaux Graham to write 
to our contemporary from the Atheneum Club 
the following note of warning :— 

“For years past there have ‘existed in 
London a large number of artesian wells, 
many of which, but by no means all, have 
yielded a satisfactory supply of water. Since 
the estabiishment of the Metropolitan Water 


Board this number has been very largely 
and there are the strongest possible 


indications that the draught upon these wells 
is becoming greater than the chalk will supply. 
In the early days of the artesian well in the 
London basin the water overflowed at the 
surface. So far is this from being the case 
at the present time that the standing level of 
the water is a considerable depth below the 
top of the chalk, or from 200 ft. to 300 ft. 
from the surface of the ground, according to 
the position of the well. It has long been 
lmown that the chalk under London is re- 
plenished from the outcrop at a much slower 
rate than the water has been withdrawn. 
Before the recent increase in the number of 
Ww the standing level of the water was 
ig at the rate of about one foot a year, 
and it is now going down at a greatly 
accelerated rate. When it is remembered that 
the water beneath London is standing a great 
many feet, below sea, level, it is evident that 
as the draught upon it increases there will arise 
a danger of brackish water from the Thames 
finding its way into the wells. 

_In my judgment, a rude awakening awaits 
those who believe that an unlimited supply of 
pure water can be permanently obtained from 
the chalk under London.’’ 


SINGLE TAX ON SITE VALUES. 


A Memoranpum has been ed by Me. 
H. Trustram Eve, F.S.1., dealing with part of 
the evidence given by the land values group 
of Members of Parliament before the Depart- 
mental Committee on Imperial and Local 
Taxation and the Valuation of the parish of 
Pavenham, Bedfordshire. Mr. Eve was a 
witness before the Court. The active members 
of the group, he points out, are associated 
with the United Committee for the ‘laxation 
of Land Values, part of whose policy is that 
all rates and taxes, present and future. 
be charged on land values, and they estimate 
the values on which the whole of Imperial and 
local expenditure—about 260,000,0002.—should 
he charged at 6,000,000,0007. Mr. Eve states 
that the real object of the United Committee 
is so to reduce the value of land by taxation 
that private rent may be abolished and State 
own all land without paying for it. He 
criticises the group’s evidence and denies that 
high rates mean hich rents. 

Dealing with their proposal that a national 
site rate, say, of 3d. in the pound on site values 
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should be levied and distributed according 
to the needs of rural districts, he says that any 
sum over lsd. in the pound would cause a 
greater burden on agriculture. After quoting 
evidence given by members of the group, 
Mr. Eve remarks: “The question of necessary 
technical knowledge and departure from town 
life to village life never seems to bother these 
enthusiasts.” He had made a valuation of the 
parish of Pavenham, omitting the Midland 
Railway main line running through it, to show 
the effect of the proposed tax of 3d. in the 
pound wn site values, and found that the 
occupiers or owners there would be called upon 
to make a new and additional contribution 
of over 3007. per annum to the Treasury. The 
rates at 4s. in the pound on buildings and 2s. 
in the pound on land produced approximately 
an equal sum, so that the burden of the parish 
would be doubled. Such a tax was estimated 
by its advocates to yield 30,000,000/., and as 
the Treasury already made grants, etc., to the 
amount of 25,000,000/., Pavenham would receive 
in theory some part of the 5,000,0002., but he 
did not anticipate that the parish would be 
eredited with larger sums than at present. 
Why, remarks Mr. Eve, the general taxpayer 
should benefit at the expense of Pavenham 
seemed a reversal of common sense and justice. 


THE TRADES’ TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, GREAT TITCH- 
FIELD-STREET, W. 

We have received the report of the judges on 
the work done at the Trades’ Training Schools 
of the Worshipful Companies of C: 
Joiners, Painter Stainers, Plasterer ‘y 
and Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights, at No. 153, 
Great ‘Titchfield-street, W., and we have 
pleasure in calling attention to the good work 
of the Associated City Companies in their 
endeavour to improve the technique of each 
craft by instructing the men who actually 
earn their living by their labours therein. 
According to the report of the Chairman of the 
Schools’ Committee (Mr. john Willson, J.P.). 
no student is admitted unless actually engaged 
in the trade in which he seeks to perfect himself ; 
only bond-jide craftsmen are received, and then 
carefully trained. Many of the men who have 
availed themselves of the instruction are now 
occupying important and well-paid posts, and 
the number of students is still increasing. 
The judges have expressed general satisfaction 
with the work of the School, for the exhibition 
of which a room has been set apart at the 
Carpenters’ Hall. 

Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., the 
Director of the Schools, in reporting on the 
work done, mentions that the Schools were 
established nearly twenty years ago. The 
“aim throughout has been to raise the general 
standard of technique in the various crafts 
by educating the younger generation in the 
most practical methods of w orkmanship, and 
also to assist the craftsman out of the groove 
ot mere mechanism and fit him to do his work 
with intelligence and skill.” 

Particulars relating to all the classes for 
Session 1912-13 can be obtained at the Schools, 
153, Great Titchfield-street, W. 


PROPOSED GLASGOW BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


A meeting of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Builaing Trades Employers’ Council 
was held on Monday last week in the Secretary’s 
Office, 204, St. Vincent-street. Mr. William H. 
Baxter, Chairman, presided. A report was 
submitted regarding the negotiations which 
had_ passed h the International Building 
Trades Exhibition Company in connexion 
with the proposal to hold a building traces 
exhibition in Glasgow in September, 1913. 
The Chairman expressed the opinicn that the 
exhibition would stimulate the building trade 
in Glasgow and neighbourhood, and, being the 
first of the kind held in Glasgow, would be 
most interesting and instructive. 

The Secretary reported having communi- 
cated with the Secretaries of the Associations 
affiliated with the Council regarding the 
arrangements contemplated by Sect. 99 of the 
National Insurance Act, under which the Board 
of Trade undertake on behalf of employers 
the custody, stamping, distribution, ‘and 
exchange of contribution cards and unemploy- 
ment books. He also reported that he had 
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written to the Town Clerk regarding the con- 
tracts for the extension of Glasgow Municipal 
Buiidings, stating that they hoped the various 
contracts would be given out to separate 
contractors for each branch of work. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RENOVATION OF WEST PARISH CHURCH, GREENOCK. 

The renovation of the West Parish Church, 
has now been completed. It com: 
ally the addition of a choir chancel 


pipe organ. The work has been carried out 
from the designs and under the supervision of 


Mr. John Keppie, F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. 
Honeyman, Keppie, & Mackintosh, architects, 
Glasgow. 


HOLY TRINIT 


CHURCH, SOUTHPORT. 


This church, originally erected in 1837, is 
being rebuilt from the desig: published in 
the Builder, December 24, 1904, of Mr. 


Huon A. Matear, F.R.I.B.A. Services are held 
regularly in the new building, and it is ex- 
pected that the tower will be completed early 


next year. Messrs. John C. & Frank Woods, 
of Bolton, are the contractors. 
LANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM. 
A new wing has been added to Lancing 


College, near Shoreham, and will be formally 
opened on September 19. The architects are 
Messrs. Simpson & Ayrton, of London, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
also of London. Further extensions are to be 
ied out at the college, including a 70-ft. 
tower, dormitories, and studies. 


SHREWSBURY BRIDGE IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell, M.Inst.C.E., held 
an inquiry at Shrewsbury on the 28th ult. on 
behalf of the Local Government Board concern- 
ing an application of the Shrewsbury Corpora- 
tion for sanction to a loan of 12,000. to defray 
the cost of a scheme for widening the English 
Bridge. The scheme provides for an addi- 
tional width of 15 ft. 7 in. and slightly redue- 
ing the present gradient, which is one in 
teen. It is proposed to retain the main 
architectural feature of the bridge. 

SEWAGE FARM, COVENTRY. 

It is proposed to car out an extension 
scheme at the Coventry Sewage Farm at an 
estimated cost of 35,880. The Council have 
decided to adopt the scheme and to make 
application to borrow the sum required for the 
purpose. 


SEWAGE WORKS, BENTLEY. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held 
recently with reference to the application of 
the local Council of Bentley for sanction to 
borrow 12,2252. for the construction of sewerage 
and sewage disposal works. The scheme has 
been prepared by M Balfour & Co., of 
Neweastle, and the inquiry was conducted 
by Mr. A. G. Drury, M.Inst.C.E., the Local 
Government Board Inspector. 


(INFIRMARY IN LA SHIRE. 
y Chronic Hospital, to contain 
in active progress, the cost, 


A NEW 
The Alder H 
1,000 beds, 


without equipment, being estimated at about 
100,0002. 


Surveyor 


Mr. 


contractors are : Horace 
Brother, of Walton, Liverpool. 
EXTENSION OF GASWORKS, TIPTON. 

At a meeting of the Tipton District Council 
the following tenders were accepted for exten- 
sions to the gaswor'! Mr. J. KE. Proberts, of 
Bilston, 4992., for the boiler-house; Messrs. 
R. J. Dempster, of Manchester, 440/., for the 
scrubber, and 2351. for the engine and ex- 
hauster; West’s Gas Improvements Company, 
of Manchester, 9,700. for the vertical retorts. 
The Council also accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Thompson & Farley, of Kidderminster, 
of 5,6967., for a sewage disposal scheme, 

INSTITUTE, KIRBYMOORSIDE. 

The foundation-stone has just been laid of a 
new church institute at Kirbymoorside. The 
cost of the new institute is 1,600/.; the plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Temple Moore, of 
London, and the construction of the building 
has been let by contract to Messrs. Rickaby & 
Sons, of Kirbymoorside. The building ia to 
be a two-story one, and the ground floor 
will comprise a billiard-room, cloakrooms, a 
kitchen, and caretaker’s apartments, while the 
first floor will be devoted to the purposes of 
one spacious hall for meetings, ete. 

MEASLES PAVILION, DUNDEE. 

A measles pavilion with an administrative 
block for further extensions at King’s Cross 
Hospital is to be erected, the total outlay being 
over 12,000. At a meeting of the Public 
Health Committee, the City Engineer (Mr. 


Kelly & 
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James Thomson) reported that on the basis 


the lowest tenders opened at the previo} 
meeting, the cost of the respective blocks a} 
buildings was as follows:—Measles payili: 


for forty beds, 5,293/.; discharge block, 2397) 
administrative block, 4,047/.; kitchen bloc! 
9520; corridor, 922/.; and tunnels for pipi| 
3802.—a total’ of 11,8337. If the measl| 
pavilion were constructed with timber wa 
covered with corugated iron, the cost would |} 
reduced by 1,500/., while the cheaper form 
construction would result in modifications | 
the method of construction. 


tractor is Mr. 
Mr. Edward C 


atney, of Wallsend. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. A. J. Lace 
architect, Norwich, the ** Boyle ” é 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’ { 
patent “‘air-pump” ventilators and air-inlel) 
has been applied to Holy Trinity Churel 
Norwich. i 

Messrs, O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., of 17 ail 
18, Upper Thames-street, E.C., and Excelsi 
Wo: Hatcham, §.E., ha recently suppli? 
one of their D. O. Boyd’s hygiastic grates | 
the N ialden E Special Subjects Schc} 
for the Surrey Education Committee, They ay 
also. supplying three of their D. 0. Boyel 
hygiastic independent stoves to St. Marl 
School, Reigate, for the same Committes, 

Messrs. Brown & Backhouse are installing} 
passeng lift in the Town Hall, Liverpool.) 

The St. Paul’s Schools and Institute, Nel 
port, are being ventilated by means of She 
land’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, suppli if 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Lid., j 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


| 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF APPRENTICESHIP, q 

The Council’s Report for 1911 sets forth thi 
during the twelve months 198 boys and thirt# 
two girls were bound in apprenticeship und} 
indentures, and that the numbers would hay 
been much larger if the Institution had fun 
wherefrom to make rants in payment 
premiums, or by way of supplementing wagl} 
when they are low. In 1911 117 apprentich 
completed their indentures, and nearly if 
remained in the employment of the masters § 
whom they had been apprenticed. In tH 
interval, May, 1905—December 31 last, 1,2) 
‘apprentices were bound to masters in varioll 
trades. 


NEW PAVING IN HOLBORN { 
an granite blocks are being laid J] 
born in place of the asphalt rod 
surface. This return to the older material hil 
been brought about partly by the general ul) 
of rubber tyres on yehicl 


| 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDING} 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALDERSHOT.—Theatre, Station-road, for tp 
Aldershot Picture Palace Company, Ltd. 
Ashton-on-Ribble.—Erection of St. Andrewhl 
Church; Messrs. T. Croft & Sons, builder 
Ashton-on-Ribble, 
Barmouth.—Alterations to school: Architeds 
Merioneth County Council, Portmadoc. 
Barry (Glam).—Drill hall; Messrs. Feather fl 
Wilson, architects, Queen-street, Cardiff. 
Belfast. — Prudential offices, _ Wellingto}y 
place; Mr. P. Waterhouse, architect, Stap/t 
Inn-buildings, High Holborn, W.C. ; 


Bingley lierations to school; Mr. Hy 
Bottomley, Surveyor, Urban District Counce 
Offices, Bingley. ; 

Birmingham.— Premises for- Mr, Job 
Wright, gas-stove manufacturer; Mr. W. Hl 
Gibbs, builder, King’s Heath, Birmi gharh 
Theatre, King’s Heath; Mr, Reynold 
architect, 7, Waterloo-street, Birminghars 
Theatre, Small Heath; Messrs, Hipkiss 
Stephens, architects, Martineau-street, Bi 
mingham. Premises for Messrs, Lambourne 1 
Co. wellery manufacturer: 


; 
bs Messrs. Barnsle}) 
& Son, builders, Ryland-street, Birminghan) 
Theatre Royal, Aston; Garfield j] 
Son, builders, 39, Chain-walk, Lozells, Bil 
mingham. Shops, Solihull; Mr. P. Gos 
builder, Grove-lane, Handsworth. Warehousel) 
Messrs. J. Dallow & Son, builders, Blackheath: 
Birmingham. Extensions to All Saint} 
Church, King’s Heath; Messrs. A. Harrison 
Cox, architects, Birmingham. 
Broadway.—School; Mr. A. W. 
County Council Offices, Worcester. 


Priestle: 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts) 
etc., on another page. 


funtley, 
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)/leethorpes. School on site opposite St. 
fier’s-road;_ Mr. S. M. Grant, Lindsey 
‘inty Council Offices, Lincoln. 
lrich Al etc., to St. 
hreh, 
trombi' 
miralty’s 
‘ice & Son, 
jnburgh. 

)ayentry.—Additions to isolation 
pou) + Mr, J. B. Williams, Surveyor, 


25, Greenside- alacel 


builders, 


hospital 
Town 


—Additions to infirmary 
& Son, architects, 
Enlargement of Wheely 


Har Tes 
id, Batley. 


cols (3,500/.), for the Endowed 
rnors, Dewsbury. 
fastbourne.—The following plans have been 
houses, for Mr. 
A. A: O Four 


‘Ring ;wood-road; Mr. W. , archi- 
Wee Llewellyn, builder. tee houses, 
Mord: Road Mr. William Hookham, 


ulder. Addition to the Hydro Hotel, Mount 
ld, for the Eastbourne Hydro Hotel Com- 
Ay; Mr. J. W. Woolnough, architect. 

Walkirk.—Additions to bakery, Dalderse- 
jnuc (2,0007.) 


for the Bainsford and Graham- 
in Co-operative Baking Society. 
Wxolear—Additions to Holme 
es Lockwood & Son, woollen 
| 

Frese Harwood.—Church_ and 
jear, St. Wulston’s, Rishton-street, 
.rwood. 

Hreat Yarmouth.—Plans have been pa 
lows :—Rebuilding premi 
ist, for Mr. De Haaff ; w. 


Mills for 
manufac 


presbytery 3 
Great 


sed as 


for Messrs. Palme 

anville and Century- for Mr. 

Jurch. 

Guardbridg Extensions to mills for the 

B@idbridge Paper Company, Ltd. 

fduish (near Yeovil). dditions to St. 

idrew's Church (160 extra places) for the 
to mills for Messrs. 


= —Carnegie library (1,357/.); Mr. J. 
y, build Cast! 


birnie. chool 


ea. 
between Kilbirnie and 
jg ace IDE 


nceen reet, 


engarnock (400 places); Mes 
ihrclay, 


architects, 245, St. V 


an.—Residence for 


Medical Officer 
Duggan Brothers, i 


builders, 


to St. Geo 


Wlacclesfield — Alterations g 
! Oldfield, Town 


hool (3,000/.); Mr. F. R. 


Saints’ 
Upper 


of All 
& Upcher, 


Restoration 
_ Lacey 


fr. R. A, 
Town Hall, 


} 
Leninatom 4 
iNew Delaval.—Alterations and additions to 
thool for the Seaton Delaval Coal Company, 


\xchange-buildings, Newcastle. 

‘New Kyo.—Swimming-baths; Mr, Thomas 
Welch, care of the Trustees of the Miners’ 
all, New Kyo. 

Nuneaton.— Additions at Abbey Mills, 


jottrill-street, for Messrs. Hall & Phillips, 


fd., hat manufacturers. 


}Penyboyr.—School; Mr. V. Morgan, archi- 
let, Spilman-street, Carmarthen. 
}Pinvin (Pershore).—Houses ; Messrs. Dicks & 


Valdon, Evesham, Worcestershire. 
)Purleigh (Esse 


School; Mr, F. Whitmore, 
chitect, Du et, Chelmsford. 

| Redditch. —Cookery school (1,700/.); Mr. V. 
jowe, architect, Foregate-street, ‘Worcester. 
|Rowtenstall.—Eleven houses; Mr. W. Ash- 
jorth, builder, Burnley-road, Waterfoot. 
Ryhope.—C ouncil offices ly 4202.); Mr. J. 
builder, care of the Town Clerk, 
‘arish Council Offices, Ryhope. 


| Salford.—Erection of wall to embayment to 
hnal, and pit for coal conveyor at Blectricity 


Yorks, Frederick-road (1,157/.);. Messrs. J. 
lerrard & Sons, Ltd. builders, Swinton. 
Plans have been passed for alterations and 
ixtensions to the Bay Horse Inn, 119, Ordsall- 
Ane, and to works, Leigh-street. 
Sharrow,.—Extensions, etc., to St. Andrew’s 
Shurch (1,2007.), for th Vicar. 

Southampton. — School, King Edward- 
eae Mr. J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Town 
Aall 


Staffs.—Drill halls at Handsworth and Lich- 
ield: Mr. C. Cowlishaw, architect, Stafford- 
treet, Hanley. 


| Swansea.—Extensions to works (100.000/.) for 


he Cwmfelin Steel and Tin Plate Company, 
utd., Carmarthen-road, Swansea. 


Thomastown.—Forty-four houses (9,945/.) : 
Mfr, R. Lloyd, builder, Cefn, Glam. 
Tunstall._Fire-station: Mr. T. Young, Sur- 


reyor, Rural District Offices, Sunderland. ‘ 
' Whitefield —School; Mr. R. Littler, archi- 


ject, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 


Wilts —Schools, Idmiston and Rodbourne 
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Cheney; Mr. J. G. Powell, Hall, 
Trowbridge. 
Wolverhampton.—Metropolitan 
mises, Lichfield-street; Messrs 
cock, & Bewlay, architects, 
mingham; Mr. Blvins, builder, Naden-road, 
Soho, Birmingham. Nursing home; Messrs. 
T. & S. Ham, builders, 31 “and 32, Mander- 
street. Rebuilding and enlargement of bank 
for the National Provincial Bank, Ltd, 
Yateley (Hants).—School; Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
The Castle, Winches 


acpeh ee ee 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Tottenham:—The following plans have been 


County 


Bank 
s, Cossins, 
Colmore-row, Bir- 


pre- 


Pea- 


sed:—Mr. J. W. 8. Appleton, additions to 
. 141, Northumberland Park; Messrs. 
Goodall & Son, alterations to White Har 


t 
public-house, High-road ; the Cedes Electric 
Traction Company, conversion of the Stamford 
Hill Skating Rink, High-road, into motor 
assembly; Mr. T. Stevens, two houses and 
shops, High-road; the Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways, garage at High Cross. 

W atjord.—Plans submitted by 
Dickinson & have been passed for 
sions at their Croxley Mills. 


——___----—__-—_ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Messrs. 
exten- 


Building Materials, Brazil. 

The Diario Official of July 28 publishes 
decree No. 9,683, opening in favour of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs a credit of 
404,272 milreis (about 27,000/.) for the purpose 
of completing the erection of a building in- 
tended for a postal-telegraph office in Porto 
Alegre, State of Rio Grande do Sul. 


Building, etc., Russia (Poland). 

The following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Warsaw (Mr. C. Clive 
Bayley) on the trade of Poland and Grodno 
in 1911, which will shortly be issued:— 
Though the number of houses built or re- 
paired in Warsaw itself declined from 1,645 
in 1910 to 1,425 in 1911, there was a consider- 
able increase in building activity in provincial 
towns and in the country. High rents and 
the increased cost of living gradually 
driving the less well-to-do cla ive in 
small country places in the ne 
Wa w, especially such as are serv ea by the 
pal lines of railway 


are 


and in consequence 
been an al development 
res into small towns. This change 
to a great nt, been assisted by _ tt 
that no exte: w beyond i 
ihe haunganies has been possible in co! 
quence of the refu: 
ior allow any pubseential, 


1911, this prohibition was, GO BERS 
withdra and the near future should open 
up possibilities for the sale of British building 
material in the new areas of construction, 
which will have now been made available. 
Much will depend on the extension of the 
present system of tramways to these new 
suburbs, and the improyement of the service 
of the light railways which exist on both sides 
of the Vistula. Here again British capital 
might be used with every prospect of satis- 


factory returns. The improved building 
standard is still making great headway; iron 
construction has made considerable advance 


and so-called fireproof buildings are the only 
type now sanctioned. This naturally creates a 
demand for fireproofing materials, which is 


worthy of attention from British manufac- 
turers. 
eS 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


17,742 of 1911.—Albert David Le Croissette : 
Draught-exclu 


17,757 of 1911.—John Henry Faulkner: Door 
fasteners and the lik 
17,802 of 1911.—Clara Hedwig Martini: Ap- 


paratus for regulating the temperature of rooms 
heated by central heating plants. 

18,384 of 1911. —William Calway (Director of 
the Building and States Development Com- 
pany, Lid.): Building of concrete, cement, and 
like walls. 


19.986 of 1911.—James Henderson: Ball- 
cocks for cisterns and water-taps. 
93,5387 of 1911—John Thomas Johnson: Tile 


or fenders for fireplace 
Richard Ab: 


ashguards, curt 
24.089 of 191 —Arthur 

Water taps and va 
27.001 of 1911.—Geor ge Eagle: Theodolites. 
2.687 of 1912—William Burrow Shorland: 

Handles and their fittings for doors or the like. 


ys 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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3,841 of 1912—Thaumas Ashby: Apparatus for 
cleansing sewers, drains, and the like. 


4,072 of 1912—Alfred Ernest Wheeler and 
Charles Hawkes Ridley: Systems of hot-water 
circulation. 

5,405 of 1912—Roland Kramer and Carl 
Krimer: Means for securing brackets for 
curtain poles and the like to walls, 

8,055 of 1912—William Clark and John 
Paterson Andrew (Andrew Clark & Co.): 
Platform ladders. 

9,542 of 1912—William Henry Lloyd: 


loset, bowls. 
ugust Straub: 


Mounting of wat 
11,950 of 1912.— 


device. 


Flushing 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

9,835 of 1911.—George Naklik: Covwls. 

This relates to chimney and ventilating shaft 
cowls haying conical wind-catching and wind- 
outlet pipes, in the latter of which a cone is 
fixed, which are aranged so that a reinforced 
current of air is conducted over the smoke 
outlet, in a direction parallel to its mouth. 
The rotary head h contains the conical wind 
inlet and outlet pipes f, g respectively, their 
narrow ends being held in the ring-like portion 
of the spindle e on which the head turns. Tho 


9,835 of 1911. 


wind-outlet pipe g projects beyond the mouth 
of the shaft a, and its walls are so inclined 
that, if prolonged, they would encounter the 
edge of the head #. These supposed prolonga- 
tions x, y form the surface of the smoke- 
escape opening, over which, by the aid of the 
cone 7, a current of air passes in a direction 
parallel to that of the surface, so exerting a 
suction action. The cone J is adjustable in 
the pipe g to vary the suction action. A clean- 
ing door 6 is provided in the shaft a. 


1-2 — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. C. Jones. 

Mr, Richard Cornewall_Jones, who died on 
August 25 at the advanced age of seventy- 
six, at 113, Selsdon-road, Croydon, was for 
many years a resident of Ryde, where Swan- 
more Church and a house in West-street, 
close to the Parish Church, were erected 
from his designs. He superintended the 
construction of the spire of the Parish Church 
at Ryde, said to be a copy of the one at 
Oxford. A fine peal of eight bells is in that 


steeple. 
Mr. J. Baker. 

Mr. John Baker, ecclesiastical carver, who 
was well known in Beverley because of the 
work he carried out at the Minster during 
the past twenty years, passed away at his home 
in London recently. mong Mr. “Baker’s chief 
ore were the carvings in the Lady Chapel, 

Albans Abbey; the west front of Hereford 
Chthedeal Selby "Abbey restoration, and the 
new south transept, Selby; Sledmere Church 
and Sledmere Cross, Dublin Cathedral restora- 
tion, Armagh Cathedral, St. Peter's Church, 
Belfa Tewkesbury Abbey, Southwark Cathe- 
dral, St. John’s Gate, London; and Ripon 
Cathedral and Macclesfield Parish Church, 
Wrexham Parish Church, and at Beverley 
Minster, where his work included the restora- 
tion of the grotesques on the arcading in the 
interior at the north si and a great deal 
of other carving, both interior and exterior. 
He was sixty- five years of age. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES AT 
NORWICH. 


THESE premises have heen erected recently 
in Norwich for Messrs. Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
manufacturers of Wincarnis, and for Messrs. 
Morgan Bros., boot and shoe manufacturers, 

The new offices for Wincarnis include, on the 
ground floor, a large waiting hall, general office 
with accommodation for forty clerks, and three 
private offices for the management, and also 
accommodation for an attendant, strong-room, 
cloak-room, ete. The first floor is entirely taken 
up by the board-room and directors’ rooms, and 
on the second floor are the attendants’ living- 
rooms. 

The original offices on the ground floor at the 
back of the new building have been adapted to 
accommodate twenty girl clerks. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Anderson & Son, of Norwich, and the reinforced 
concrete flats with supporting beams were 
carried out by Messrs. Bradford & Co., of 
Homerton, London, and are covered with 
Limmer’s asphalt. 

The heating of the whole of the offices was 
carried out by the Brightside Engineering Com- 
pany, and is by hot water from a calorifier 
supplied with steam from the works boilers. 

Open fireplaces are also provided in all the 
rooms, and in the general offices is fixed a Shore- 
lJand’s green faience double central stove. 

The main staircase and the screens in the 
entrance-hall are a combination of white enamel 
woodwork and oak polished with beeswax, 
the front counter and desks being in mahogany 
polished to a dark rosewood colour. 

The walls throughout the building are 
decorated in a cream colour with ivory-white 
ceilings and fibrous plaster enrichment, and 
the board-room walls are panelled with Carton 
Piérre enrichment, this work being carried out 
by Messrs. W. G. Crotch & Son, of Norwich. 

The masonry on the street elevation is of 
Ancaster stone, and is the work of Mr. Edward 
Potter, and the carving is by Mr. Hubert Miller, 
both of Norwich. 

The adjoining building of Messrs. Morgan 
Bros. has an entirely new frontage to the street, 
with a depth of about 20 ft., which was erected 
at the same time as the Wincarnis offices by 
Messrs. T. Gill & Son, of Norwich. 

Adjoining this factory to the north is a further 
addition to Wincarnis works, which comprises a 
loading dock for two vans and a packing floor 
of reinforced concrete with a north-lighted roof 
of timber and Simplex glazing. The cost of 
the buildings without their equipment was 
about 12,0007. 


sae of reer 
Business Premises, Norwich. 


Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, Architects. 


VILLAGE HALL, TOYS HILL. 


Toys Hitt is a small hamlet between Wester- 
ham and Sevenoaks. There being no church, 
the back portion of the platform is separated 
from the rest by a movable screen, tl 
behind the screen being consecrated s 
hall can be used for religious services. 


When 
the screen is pulled across the chancel portion 
the hall is available for all the usual secular 


purposes of a village hall. It is quite simply 
built of local brick covered with rough plaster, 
the roof covered with Dutch pantiles, the lower 
portion with Westerham plain tiles. The roof 
is constructed. of pitch-pine left from the tool. 
The panelling is of oak left from tool, and was 
presented by Mr. Owen Fleming as a memorial 
to his late wife. The clock was presented by 
the villagers, also in memory of the late Mrs. 
Fleming. The cast lead panel round the clock 
and the clock face were designed by the archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Algernon’ Hallam. The model 
for the panel was made by Mr. Gelleck, sculptor. 


PLO of PIRI MOOR 


LORE  90y Och eta 4 
7Lt amiga 
ARCMI Mere» Lemreyony 
on Ton wich 


The builder was Mr. John Capel, of Toys Hill 
who, together with his foreman, Mr. Horace 
Bunhell, took great interest in the work. The 
flight of external steps are in dull red local 
bricks. The heating is by Messrs. Strode & Co. 


——_---—_—_ 
BOOKS. 


Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire. Edited by 
Everarp L. Guitrorp, M.A. Illustrated. 
(London : George Allen & Co., Ltd., Rathbone- 
place, W. Demy 8vo. 15s. net.) 

Tuis volume consists of a collection of fifteen 

essays, all of interest and some of special architec- 

tural value. The Editor’s two contributions, an 
opening chapter on ‘ Historical Nottingham- 
shire,’’ and “‘ The Civil War in Nottinghamshire,” 
and other essays’in the book give point to the 
following paragraph from’ the Preface :—‘‘ The 
present Editor has tried to choose his subjects 
from a field as varied as possible, and he 


[Photo. by W. H. Drake, 


Village Hall, Toys Hill, Kent. 
Mr. J. Algernon Hallam, Architect. 
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Village Hall, Toys Hill, Kent. 
Mr. J. Algernon Hallam, Architect. 


ventures to think that papers will be found here 
which will be welcome both on account of the 
matter to be found in them and because of the 
novelty of the subject.” Those who read the 
articles already mentioned, and others on 
“ Nottinghamshire Poets,” “The Forest of 
Sherwood,” “The Ancient and Modern Trent,” 
“ Nottingham,” ‘ Southwell,” ‘The Notting- 
ham Mint,” “The Clockmakers of Newark-on- 
Trent,” will, we believe, endorse this remark ; 
but architectural readers will be more directly 
interested in the following chapters :—“ The 
Medixval Church Architecture of Nottingham- 
shire,” by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, 

A., F.S.A.; “Newstead Priory and the 
Religious Houses of Nottinghamshire,” by the 

- Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. ; “ Wollaton 
by Mr. d Gotch, F. -3_ “ Roods, 
Screens, and Lofts in Nottinghamshire,” by 
Mr. Aymer Vallance, F.S.A “ Nottingham- 
shire Spires,’ by Mr. H. Gill; and “Low 
Side Windows of Nottinghamshire,” by the 
same writer, in which some suggestive con- 
clusions are arrived at. ‘A systematic survey 
of all the low side windows in the county 
has led me,” says the author, “to the con- 
clusion that they were not all-made for-one 
and the same purpose.” As to the openings 
which were originally fitted with an oak shutter 
as distinct from those that were rebated for glass, 
the author is of opinion that they were made for 
the purpose of ringing the sacring bell, while the 
glazed openings were intended simply to give 
light. Both Mr. Gill’s chapters are well illus- 
trated, a remark which applies to the able 
articles by Mr. Vallance on ‘ Roods, Screens, 
and Lofts,” and “ Medisval Church Architec- 
ture.” by Mr. Hamilton Thompson. The whole 
volume is of considerable interest, and ‘it. should 
find many readers. 


The Country Genlleman?s Estate Book, 1912. 
Edited and compiled by Witt14m BRroomHatt, 
(London: The County Gentlemen’s Associ: 
tion, Ltd., 24 and 25, St. James’s-street, W 7) 

give this work its short 


Tax Estate Book, to ¢ 
title, has this yeai reached its decennial issue, 


and we believe the present volume will prove 
of equal interest and usefulness to any that 
have preceded it. It contains much’ useful 


information on estate law, forestry, farming, 
gardening, and especially, from our point of 
view, on estate management and work. In- 
cluded in the volume are articles or notes on : 


2 


* Bungalows. by Mr. W. J. Chambers, 
F.R.TB.A. ; “Defects in Buildings and their 
Effect on Valuation,” by J H. Griffiths, 
A.R.LB.A.; “Garden Cities at Home and 
Abroad,” by Mr. Georges Benoit-Levy ; and 
notes, reports, etc., of considerable interest. 
The volume is well arranged and edited. 


———— 


PHASES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Tue following is a paper by Mr. Lloyd 
Warren, read on the dccasion of the For y- 
fitth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects at Washington, and 
taken from the Proceedings of the’ Con- 
vention published by the Board of Directors 
of the Institute (Mr. Glenn Brown, editor) :— 

“Hew . interesting it would be could we 
follow the phases of architectural tra ning 
through the Middle Ages! How inspiring it 
would be to us, who seek to perfect this 
training at the present day, if we knew the 
infiueuces which raise the art from the crude 
barrel-vault and block capital of the early 
Romanesque 40 the tenuous stone construc ion 
and the florid carving of Troyes and Notre 
Dame de Brou! 

Nothing, however, is left to give us a hint 
as to how the science of the builders 
transmitted from generation to generation 
in those days. The medieval master-builder 
has passed away and has taken his secret 
with him; scarcely a document has remained, 
and nothing to inform us of his educational 
system. The builders before the Renaissance 
were a vast secret association, living and 
working apart from the rest of the world: 
migrating in companies when one cathedral 
was finished to the site of another which was 
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beginning, guarding their secrets jealously, 
mystic and tenebrous as was the age wherein | 
they lived, and with that age they melted 
away before the brilliant rays’ of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance. | 

Then came the age of the despots, the 
litterati, and the precious, the pagan worship | 
of the purely beautiful, which thrust aside || 
the expression of construction as a thing | 
inelegant and barbarous, and summoned the 
artist of pure form to build its temple. | 
Aimeas Syivius and Filippo Strozzi thus 
called for the services of the sculptors | 
Rossellino and Benedetto da Majano, and for | 
nearly a century after only sculptors and 
painters occupy themselves with the design 
of monumental edifices, then Palladio and 
Serlio codify the science of building design in | 
such a way as to put its technique within 
reach even of the inartistic constructor ; 
fold, as it were, by machinery the ts | 
of the artists’ magic of form and proportion, { 
and create that phase of architectural educa || 
tion which with little change has come down } 
to the present day. 

Thus we may describe these phases from | 
the time of the downfall of Rome, traditional 
through the Middle Ages, purely artistic | 
through the Renaissance, and codified or } 
systematised thereafter. 

That this last phase still exists in Europe | 
I believe, but in this country we are rapidly 
developing a new one, which we cannot but 
recognise, and that is, that of intensive 
specialisation. The elements which now | 
enter into the profession of architecture are / 
so vastly complex that it is virtually im- 
possible for one man to master them all— 
think of them for a moment. Is it only | 
necessary that one be a man of general cul- | 
ture, a man of affairs, and a gentleman for } 
the public to hasten automatically to one’s . 
offi Tf we would not have important 
work slip through our fingers we must be t 
so eminently men of affairs that’ affairs must ) 


(Continued on page 292.) 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
advertised in this number: Compotitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. v: 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


see previous issues. 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that vilialte every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


SEPTEMBER 9. _Ghertey = ‘cHOOL.—The Chor- 
ley Education Committee invite designs for 
Council school for about 500 children. See 
advertisement in issue of July 12 Premiums 
80/., 201., and 101. Deposit, 21 2s. 

Sepvemper 80.—Dublin.— University Couuece : 
New Buitpines.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A 

SepreMBer 30.—Llanelly.—Scuoor, Btc.—The 
Lianelly Education Committee invite competitive 
designs and estimates for school buildings and 
domestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Assessor, Mr. G. E, Halliday, F.R.1.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
particulars. 

OcrozeR 14.—Balham.—SwimMInG 
The Wandsworth B.C. i 
Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
issue of August 16 for further particulars. 

Ocroser 29.—Glasgow.—Dssicns Fror_ HExrTen- 
sion oF Municrpa, Buiipincs.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 


Ponape aon See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 
Ouran “BI. — Huddersfield. — Town Puan- 


NING.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation inyite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of Ql. 25. Seo advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 
%* OCTOBER . — Llandudno. — Lanpscape 
GarDENING.—-T. Llandudno. U.D.G. _ invite 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
NoveMBER 1.—Ottawa.—Monument to KING 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 
December 1.—Bulgaria.—Drsicns For A Royan 
Patace and Law Covurts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


Trade, Basinghall-etreet, E.C. (see p. 178, 
August 9). 
DECEMBER 2.—Carlisle.—Scuoon Buri.prnas, 


ETc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

Fesruary 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — MUnicipa 
Buipines.—The Committee of the Mlunicipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 300l., 200l., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third, Seo 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars, 

No Date.—Doncaster.—SwimMine BATH, ETC., 
FoR YORKSHIRE INSTITUTION FOR THE DrAr.—Pre- 
miums, 501. Information from Mr. B. D. Crouch, 
6, Hall-gate, Doncaster. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—ProposeD 
TRAINING CotteGe.— Limited to six firms, named 
in ‘‘ Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 

"No Date. — Motherwell._Hicn Scxoor.—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

SrpremBer 7.—Gilerux.—ALteRations.—Altera- 
ions to farm buildings at Gilerux. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. J. Henney, architect, swr- 
veyor, and engineer, Maryport. 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Keighle UILDINGS.—F'or the 
construction of temporary office buildings at the 
site of the new Lower Laithes reservoir works, 
Stanbury, near Haworth. Plans seen, and 
specification, form of tender, and schedule from 


the Engineer, Mr. M. R. Barnett, M.Inst.C.E., 
Town Hall, Keighley. 

SEpreMBER 7.—Lyme Regis.—Dwe.iines.—For 
the erection of eight workmen’s dwellings in 
Riooks of four. Plans and specifications at the 

Borough Surveyor’s Office. Deposit of 11. 1s. 


MBER 7.—Isynton.—SuHep, ©rc.—Hrection 
of a gun and waggon shed and quarters.at Lynton 
for a section of No. 1 Heayys Battery Devonshire 
Royal Garrison Artille Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities from Messrs. Bllis, 
Son, & Bowden, F.S.1., architects and surveyors, 
Bedi ‘ord-chambers, Exeter. 


SEPTEMBER 9.—Bargoed.—Pren 'S.—For erec- 
tion of shop premises in High-~ eres Plans and 
specification seen, and parti culars from Mr. G, 
Kenshole, M.S.A., Station-road, : 

SEPTEMBER 9,—Kenilworth. , ETC.—F'or 
the erection of lodge, chapel, etc., in connexion 
with proposed new cemetery. Plans and specifi- 
cations seen, and quantities, on deposit of 31. 3s., 
from Mr. Sholto Douglas, C.E., Architect. and 
Surveyor. to the Council, Council Offices, 
Kenilworth. 

SepremBir 9.—Maryport.—ALterAtions.—For 
alterations to branch shop, Grasslot, for the 
Maryport Co-operative Industrial Society, tg: 
Plans and specifications with W: 
architects. and Wonk: 


ary 


Scott & Co., 
ington. 
SEPTEMBER 10.—Elland.—Mit.—Erection of a 
four-storied fireproof mill, 157 ft. long by 70 ft. 
wide, and chimney 50 yds. 
Mills, 
architect, 


surveyors, 


high, at ‘Wellington 
Elland. Mr. Thos. Kersh: A.R.I.. 
26, George-street, Halifax. 
MBER 10. —Tilbury. —Mixep _ScHooL.— 
x Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of a mixed school. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
SepremBer 11,—Nigg. oA WALLS.—For the 
reconstruction in reinforced concrete of two sec- 


tions of the sea walls at Nigg, Ross-shire. 
Plans and specification with, and quanti' 
from, Messrs. George Gordon & Co., civil 


engineers, Inverness. 

Sepremper 11._Sneinton Dale.—Scmoon.—For 
erection of a school. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tion, quantities, and forms of tender from Mr. 

B. Lewis, City Architect, Guildhall, Notting- 
Thi, on deposit of 21. 2s. 
* SepremBmr 12. Hackney. — UNDERGROUND 
Convenience.—The Hackney B.C. invite tenders 
for public underground convenience on eastern 
side of Kingsland-1vad. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars 

SepremBer _13,—Brighouse.—Suep.—Erection 
of a shed, 132 ft. by 62 ft., at Brookfoot Mills, 


Brighouse, for essrs. Turner & Wainwright. 
Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs. Sharp 
& . Waller, architects, 32, Bradford-road, 
Brighouse. 


SEPTEMBER 13,—Cork.—THeatRe.—For building 
a cinematograph theatre in King-street, Cork. 
Quantities and tas from the architects, 
Messrs. Arthur & W. H. Hill, 22, George-street, 

Cork 

SEPTE: 
works 
covered yards, etc., 
Dlaes, Inverness, 

Pla speci 
‘unro, architect, 62, 


nverness. — Premises.—For 
y premises, stabling, and 
to be erected at Waterloo- 
the Farmers’ Dairy Com- 
ations, and quantities with 
Academy-street, 


%*  Sepremper 14.—Rochford.—A rTERations, BD 
—The Rochford Guardians invite tenders for 
alterations and additions to female wards at 
Union Workhouse Infirma: ee advertisement 
in this issue for further pa 
SepTeMBeR 16.—Eskmeals.—ALTERATIONS, E' 
For extensions and_ alterations te the Range- 
house, Eskmeals, Cumberland. Quantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Vickers, Lid., the Naval 
Construction Works, Barrow-in-Furness. 
SEPTEMBER 16 Pomeroy. — CHuRcH. — For 
building a new, church at, Pomeroy, Co, 
Plans and specification, with Messrs, William H. 


Byrne & Son, architects, 20, Suffolk-street, 
Dublin. Quantities, by Mr. A. B. Bruntz, of 
5, Leinster-street, Dublin, on deposit of 21. 2 


Sepvemprr 17. Birmingham.—Scwoor.—Brec- 
tion of a new special Council se Tee in Bristol- 
street. Forms of tender and quantities at the 
Finance Office at the Hducation Department, 
Council House, Margaret-street, Birmingham. 
it of QI. 

EPTEMBER 17. — Edinburgh. — 
CHANGE.—The erection of a Labour Exchange at 
Lauriston-place, Edinburgh. Drawings, specifi- 

cation, and a copy of the conditions ane form 
of contract at H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parlia- 
ment-square, ea Gueenese and forms 
of tender on deposit_o 

SepremBer 17, — York. — ‘Suen. —The North- 
Hastern Railway. invite tenders for the erection 
of an engine-shed at York. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mir. William Bell, 
the Company’s Architect, at York 

Spprember 18.—Dublin.—Orrices.—For__ the 
new Government offices to be erected in Upper 
oes on-street, Dublin. Quantities from_ the 

tary, Office of Public Works, Upper 
Mer on-street, Dublin, on deposit. of 51. 5s. 
Drawings and specification at the Office of the 
Commissioners. 

Sepremper 18.—Hull JB-STATION.—For the 
construction of electr sub-station at 


-Lasour Ex- 


: f forms of tender and part 
Ade aoe ee White, Mlnst.C.., City 
ee re aiaalleera 


SEPTEMBER 19.—- Axbridge. — Buitpinc.—For 
constructing new latrine building on the men’s 
quarters of the Axbridge Workhouse. Plan and 

fication seen, and form of tender at the 
oom, Union Workhouse, Axbridge. 
SEPTEMBER 19,-—F{ull.—ScHoot.—Hrection of a 
shermen’s School in Boulevard. Drawings and 


fication seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
. 2s., from Mr, Joseph H. Hirst, City Architect, 
Guildhall, Hull. 


* Sepremper 20.—Eondon, S.E.— Domestic 
Economy Centre.--The Governors of the New- 
comen Foundation invite tenders for conversion 
of schools in Newcomen-street, Borough, into a 
domestic’ economy centre. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 
%* SEPTEMBER 24, — Michelmersh... —-IRon 
CooxkeRy-R00M.—The Southampton C.C. invite 
tenders. for corrugated-iron cookery-room at 
Michelmersh Council School. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 
September _ 24.—Rhondda.-—-Re 
For the pulling down and recon: 


‘STRUCTION.— 
ruction, of the 


Star Hotel, Ystrad, Rhondda. Quantities, on 
deposit of 2U. 2s., from Mr: . Richards, 
-R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Pontypridd 


and Gardiff. 

SEPTEMBER 25. — Derrinkehir. — Scnoon.—For 
the erection of National School Buildings at 
Derrinkehir, Ballinamore, Co. Leitrim. Plans 
and specification seen at Ballinamore Royal Irish 
Constabulary Barrack. 

% SEPTEMBER 25. —Dover.—Post-Orrice.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 


ings. invite tenders for new post-office at Dover. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

* SEPTEMBER 26.—Burley.—CLAssRooms, ETC.— 


The Southampton ©.C. invite tenders for addi- 
tional classroom and storeroom, alterations to 
cloakroom, and regrading, gravelling, and_tar- 
paving playground at Burley Council School. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

OcroseR 2.—Cwmrhydyceirw.—Hovsss.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of four houses at Cwmrhydyceirw, near 
Morriston, Glamorganshire. Plans and specifi- 
cation seen, and forms of tender from the 
Engineer at Neath Station. 

OctroseR 7.—Leeds.—Buitpine.—Hrection of a 

steel] and corrugated iron building, and the neces- 
sary surface-water drainage of the same, at the 
permanent way depdt, Sovereign- street, Leeds, 
Form of specification, ‘tender, and quantities 
from Mr, Hamilton, General Manager, 
Standard- inet City-square, Leeds. 
* OcrosrR 11.—Cold Norton.—Scuoou.-—The 
Essex Tlcoten Committee (Maldon | District 
Sub-Committee) invite tenders for publie elemen- 
tary school at Cold Norton, See advertisement 
in this issue for. further particulars. 


No Dare.—Daventry.—Scuoou.—tor the erec- 


tion of a new public elementary school at 
Daventry. Architects, Messrs. Talbot, Brown, 
& Fisher, Wellingborough. 


No  Dare.—Denbigh.—Apprt10ns.—For — addi- 
tions to a house and shop in Love-lane, Denbigh. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. J. D. Lewis, 
architect and surveyor, 

No Date.—Rotherham.—Ex Tensions. 
tions and extensions of the St, Ann’s-road 
Council Schools. Mr. Jas. A. Mair, Secretary 
to the Education Committee, Education Offices, 
Rotherham. Deposit of 1. 1s. 

No Dare.—Scunthorpe.—H ovsss.—Erection of 
four houses in Cole-street, Scunthorpe. Plans 
with Mr. H. S. Stalker, architect, 150, High- 
street, Scunthorpe. 

No Dare.—West Hartlepool.—Darry, erc.— 
For dairy and boot repairing workshop for the 
Hartlepools Co-operative Society, Ltd. Archi- 
tect, Mr. L. G. Ekins, Co-operative Wholesale 
Roel ‘Ltd., West Blandford-street, Newcastle 
on-Tyne. 


Altera- 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL, 


September 18.—Monmouth.—Concretine.—For 

concreting the floors of two dining sheds and a 
guard hut belonging to the Royal Monmouth- 
shire Royal Engineers (Special Reserve), 
situate in a field about a mile and a half from 
Troy Station, Monmouth Tender forms from 
the Officer Commanding, Royal. Monmouthshire 
Royal Enginers (S.R.), The Castle, Monmouth. 
* September 19.—Tooting.—Repairine  Raii- 
INC The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for re- 
pairing the wrought-iron boundary railings of 
allotments adjoining Lambeth Cemetery, Black- 
shaw-road. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


PHE BUILDER. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
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the Workhouse. See advertisement in this issue ||) 


. i: 
The date given at the commencement of each etc. ton Huei particulars. 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or * No _Dars.—London.—Oax Fence.—Tenders |) 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, SepreMBeR 7.—Backbarrow.—PaintinG.For are invited for repairing about 480 ft. of oak |) 
may be sent in. the painting of business premises and the three fencing. See advertisement in this issue for ||| 
SEPTEMBER 21. — Andover. — PuriricaTIon cottages and the hall adjoining, for the Back- further particulars. 
Works “Kor the construction of screen chamber, barrow Co-operative Society. 
engine-house, suction tank, 9-in. rising main, Sepremper 9.—Halifax.—Pa1ntING.—For paint- 
petting tank, holding-up tank, four circular ine the Natural History Mueeum at Belle Vue, ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
existing storm-water, tanks, erection of cottage, ander from Att chames Lord MAsee 0. WORKS. 
and_ other works. Specification and drawings coe Bee igre See ANDES 
by Messrs. J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp,  Horgueh Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. Deposit Ssprsaraep 10.—Belfast.—Pirss, mvc \k 
SW, Beimetss, Gaston House, Westminster, °'sremnnmn 31,—Sundsidas, —Pawnixo.—For i364 fornting of abpni U0 i. Sd of 30a 
SEPTEMBER 23. — Broadstairs._—Warer-sorren- Painting four, wards at Workhouse Infirmary at specials, and other works. Specifications seen, | 
ING-HousE.—For water-softening-house and ferro. Sundridge. Specifications with Mr. Pawley, quantities and form of tender at tho office of iy 
concrete tank (Hennebique system) at Rumfields Be 1, Suffolk-place, High-street, Seven- the City Surveyor. Deposit of 11 le. 
pumping-station, cast-iron pipes and specials, oe 5 : i oy WR, } 
Sluice valves, ete, Plans "and ‘epecifeations  Segeqsen 13, — Preston, — Panvrinc. — For ing apazes, 10. —Faringdon.—Sewacs.—For lays 
seen, and forms of tender from the Engineer, painting, etc., done at Avenham, Miller, Moor, res ee #4 yds. of 9-in. sewer in Coxwell- 4) 
Mr. H. Hurd, C.E., Council Offices, Broadstairs. and Haslam Parks, and Deepdale Enclosure. Gace a vppel cations from Mr. H. Glynn Warne, |i 
SepremBer 24.—Whitefield._SrwaGr.—For ex- Specifications seen, and form of tender from the %Urveyor, London-street, Faringdon. 
tensions at sewage-disposal works, and for new Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. SepreMber 11, — Birkenhead. — Srrerrs.—For |) 
sewerage works, comprising about 500 yds. of Supremper  17.—-Canterbury.—Pamting._For the, sewering, making, and completing of |§ 
hew sewers froth 9 in. to 18 in. diameter, with internal and esternal painiag ab the. Com Seabani-road, ‘and the making and completing |p 
necessary manholes, lampholes, | ete. Gone Market. “Particulars from Mr, A. ©. Turley, © ar. Tous h-grove. Plans and specifications | 
of tender at the olice of ME Georte M. Denton, 2-M-Inst.C.H., City Surveyor, Canterbury. Mi.’ C. Broyarides Mint Coe Socal 
mn a e . Georg : . * . v: ; ‘Inst.C.E., , 
Wngineer and Surveyor fo the Council, Council _ Seereatven 19.—Cardift.—Panmng.—For the Hmgineer ant Sees, He GE oh 
ffices, Elms-street, Whitefield. Deposit of ee of gee fone ato Benaes car on. deposit of 10s. i | 
21, 2s. depots, etc. Specification and particulars from EPTED wet pak: 18 
x SEPTEMBER 25.—Woolwich.—Veranpaus.—The Mr. Arthur Ellis, Central Offices, The Hayes, on ea eae eauaees NS ltahe i 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for deposit of 21. 2s. ‘Planeivandtenecifications atts Bat altash. | 
kt 5 gas i ans al 2 a the Borough Sur- |i 
eouarac ane: ie HTS) Gin es eree * Sea ae See PERG ETC.—  veyor’s Office. 
ospital, Shoote: ull, S.E.. See advertisemen The Guardians of Bermondsey invite tenders for g Ge : \ 
inthis issue for further particul cleansing, repairing, and painting works at  3yo. tho Sinives Wee ety Spage Wonks, 
OCTOBER 1 prosboumne. --Daspce For the schools, Wickham-toad, Shirley, near Croydon. pital -Commitice, Gente eng en gs Joint “Hos 
construction and delivery at Melbourne of a See advertisement in’ this issue for further 2Uat, Committee, $0 ejector, ete. oe aa 
twin-screw sand suction hopper dredge of 1,200 particulars. Hole WEORI SSS ea eC Oye 
tons capacity. Deposit, 2001. Plans, specifica  Gepremper 19.—London, S.E.—PAmntine, ETC issue for further’ SE oles: eemient 20 ahaa 
iouswandcondttionsiet the office lof they Reent | “rhe Tiambeth BC. invite tenders for general Sie eae ke | 
General for. Victoria, Melbourne-place, Strand,  yepairs, painting, and lead roof works at Public %, SEPTEMBER 24. — Bromley.—Roav-maxine.— |= 
London, Hearivc.—For the Baths, Kennington-rond, S.E. See advertise. {he Bromley B.C. invite tenders for sewering, |B 
pene ogee nam. Heunc-— For the ment in this issue for further particulars. ierelling, paving, ‘metalling, flagging, “channel: i 
Mr. Jas. A. Mair, Secretary to the Education %* Seprearser 25.—Edmonton.—Parnrng.—The advertisement ne B00 jesus for further |i 
Committee, Education Offices, Rotherham. Edmonton Union invite tenders for painting at particulars. ] 
} 
— = eae = z | 
= = i 
| 
Public Appointments, 
Sa Se a ey ak Se See = Snel =i = = 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised, | Salary. | Application 1 
0 be in | 
| | = 
*CLERK or WORKS ........ Northwich U.D.C. 31. 10s. per week *, | 
*ASSISTANT ENGINEER G.P.0. | Civil Service Commi: | Soe stated | sli a4 | 
*LECTURER in SANITATION anv VENTILATION .| Northern Polytechnic . No date. | 
‘LECTURER 1n ROAD-MAKING anp DRAINAGE Northern Polytechnic ie No date, | 
*ARCHITECT | South Indian Railway | See advertisement in this issue No date, : 
= = = G 
} 
| 
Buction Sales. 
a fa ok 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. | opate 
le. 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Exc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, 4 Churchill & Sim . Sept. 11 
*COMMERCIAL MOTOR CHASSIS, WEST HAMPSTHAD--On the Premises Stuart A. Curzon. Bea 
*BUILDING SITES, PARKSTONE, DORSET—Canford Cliffs Hotel ‘Whatley King & Bamfon Bae ah 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, NORTH FINCHLEY—‘ Orange Tree,” N British Land Company, Ltd, Sent, 28 
ae ; 7a = 
PHASES OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION— architecture should be second to no other, specialise, each one, in some one branch of 4 
continued from page 290, and to this artist should be opened an educa- architectural practice. 
occupy the larger part of our time, to the tion which will enable him to assume that And, after all, is not this quite right? Do Pf 
neglect of many other things, and those place. ‘ we not need in our offices men highly trained 
chiefly artistic. I think you will not cavil if Our architectural schools up to the present in each of the widely-differentiated branches! {4 
someone insist that we must also be scientific; have refused to accept this phase of intensive ‘The sanitary and ventilating experts each up [if 
and you know how absorbing is the science specialisation; twenty years ago they differen- to date with the ever-improving apparatus; | 
of modern construction. ‘Then what place in tiated themselves very little from'the schools the writer of specifications, keenly alive by 
all this is left for art? Shall architectural of civil engineering; to-day they will decline to every new advice for good and economical Is 
design never be anything but Palladian not differentiate the scientific from the construction; the landscape gardener, with jf 
colonnades? Shall decoration and ornament artistic in the profession itself; and, though a minute knowledge of plants and trees to pF 
be ever at the mercy of some clay-puddler in in the scientific branch ‘the instruction is protect the client from the florists’ extra- 1s 
a modeller’s shop ? excellent, in the artistic it still leaves much vagances. { 
In short, what part is art playing in our to be desired, and students are not en- All this we are’ pr sing vhat isla 
A P playing € y producing, but what is 9 
profession? Is it merely one of those con- couraged to choose one or the other on which _ horrible is that we are rapidly producing, too, | 
founded things after another of which it is to concentrate. | an artisan designer, who, in knowledge of is 
said the American’s life is composed? Is it The realisation that we had unavoidably plan and of composition, excels the architect, \a: 
for ever to consist of different copies of the passed into this educational ‘phase of inten- his employer! Just stop a moment to realise he 
splendid motives which Letarouilly has put sive specialisation came to me only .very what, this means. The architect—that is, the i 
within our reach, or in touched-up reproduc- recently. It had been my fond notion that man of culture, of affairs, and the gentleman | 
tions of the rather mediocre designs of all draughtsmen had the ambition to become —is ceasing to be the artistic inspiration of 1 
modern European publications? Do you all-round architects, and ten years ago I had the work signed by his name, and soon the bt 
suppose that this great land of ours, which urged Columbia University to open a night architect’s office will be the mill, run by a § 
has produced eminent statesmen, writers, school with that end in view. Being unable business man, where art occupies a nameless 2 
orators, and soldiers, cannot also bring forth to pass this measure through at that time, and salaried position. The result of such a pp 
its Albertis and its Sansovinos? Andifthey it was with great interest that- I saw condition may have the quality of oppor- | 
come along, what are we going to do with Columbia dast year, at the instigation of tunism, but surely, where the artist is not in | 
them; give them their pay by the week, and, our Commission on Education, establish ex- authority, his work can never rise to genius. a 
as Mr. Cram said yesterday, “force them to tension courses, which, taken in conjunction To my mind there can be but one escape eq 
sketch themselves into a grave of watery with the problems in design of the Society from this condition, and that is to give the i 
deliquescence’’? What ‘part shall the artist of Beaux Arts Architects, would give a com- man who bears the promise and’ has the i 
play—shall it be a chief and honourable part, plete course in architecture. Imagine my chance of being an architect advantages of |) 


or shall it be that of the salaried and, there- 
fore, not independent draughtsman? 

There ‘can ‘be but one answer to this: 
the place of the artist in the practice of 


surprise, then, when I found that, though 
the extension courses were well filled, only 
two of this Society’s students were enrolled 
in them. All these boys were studying to 


artistic training which the night-school man 
does not get. 
At present -his training in 


B this is vastly 
inferior. 


(|| SEPTEMBER 6, 1912.] 


| We cannot manufacture geniuses, but we 
can give them opportunity to develop. We 
Hicannot develop the genius simply by the 
H/T-square and triangle; his every esthetic 
instinct: must be aroused and given play. 
 )Rossellino and Benedetto did not produce the 
S marvels in Pienza and Florence because they 
} had technique in architectural drawing, but 
Hibecause they were artists, primarily sculptors, 
Hand who knows whether they were either 
# gentlemen or men of affairs? 
| An so I speak to you earnestly to-day at 
jthis Convention, where much interest in 
Peducational matters has been shown. I speak 
fijto you earnestly to urge that everywhere 
Wiwhere the higher education of the architect 
fis aimed that it be not restricted to that of 
ithe draughtsman, but that he be trained in 
(the practice and observation of the beautiful 
fet every medium. 


| The technique of architectural drawing is 
full very well, the principles of planning and 
fhe composition of fagade are essential,- but 
lwhat is of overwhelming importance is to 
pfier to the genius who may arise the possi 
bilities of developing himself by prac 
jn the three allied arts. Our Universities 
must admit plastic art in their curricula; 
[hey must realise that the artistic side of our 
brofession can only be developed in an art 
school, or America to the end of time will 
jinfeelingly and without understanding repro- 
luce Palladian colonnades and XVIIIth- 
ventury ornament ad nauseam.” 


——_+~--_—_ 


Isome RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
| ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

| August 19.—By Re 
|Gngsteignton, Devon.—Fis 


Ps 


Meigngrace, De 
By Es 
sillinghay, Linc 
August 21 
embridge, T.0,W.—S 


Li & SAwDyE, 


RIT? & BARRELL. 
‘Twofarms, 243 acres, f,..... 
By Francts Prrris & Son. 


THE.. BUILDER: 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fach 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £8. da. 
Best Stocks... 
Picked Stccks for Facings _. 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£38. d. £5. d. 

Flettons 113 0° BestBluePressed 
Best Fi m Staffordshire... 315 0 
«. 312 0 Do, Bullnose. 400 

Best Stourbridge 


Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends 1817 6 

Headers .... 1117 6 Two Si 

Quoins,Bullnose, one End .. . 1917 6 
and 44 in. Flats 15 17 6 Splays & Squints 17 7 6 

D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


s. 4, 

Thames and Pit Sand 6 .9 per yard, delivered, 
Thames Ballast ... 56 on ” 

Best Portland Cement......... 34 0 per ton, n 

Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 » 6 

Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s, 6d. peryard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 

Barn Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depét eles 
Do. do. delivered on 
Depot 


Portnanp Sr 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depét, or 

Pimlico Wharf ... cornet EY) 

White Basebed, delivered on road. waggons 

Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Dept, or 

Pimlico Wharf . a 

Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Dept. 

s. d. 8, d, 

Ancasterin blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 


| Foreland, two plots 
August 22,—By Epwin 


rd., two plot 
19 p., f. 


J, GizpErs & 


ssex.—Corner plot, 
jittle Clacton, E: —Two 
| Or. 12p., f. 
} Orchard Leas 


irdbroook, ete. 
) 445 acres, f.. os 
|) August 26.—Joun Pauuisrer & Son. 
faughton-le-Skerne, Durl 
West Red Hall Farms, 

By F. J, Harrison. 


flverston, Lanc Swathmoor Hall and 102 
| acres, f... 


al estate, 
. 10,975 


7,650 


|| Contractions used in these lists. 
round-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent x. fox 
nproved ground-rent ; g.x. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
or freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
j0ssession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
ental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
}-t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs, for 
jears; la. for lane; st. for Street; rd: for road; sq. for 
quare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
¥.for avenue; gdng, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
ove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
ices; s. for shops; ct. for court, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| NOTE.— All communications with respect to literary 
od artistic matters should be addressed to THE 
HDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
lating to advertisements and other exclusively 
yesimess matters should be addressed to “ THE 
UBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 
)All communications must be authenticated by the 
Jmeand address of the sender, whether for publica- 
jon'or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
pmmunications, 
The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aml 
jipers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
thors, 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
Ittions; and the Hditor cannot be responsible for 
jawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ents, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
fice, unless he has specially asked for them, 
|All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
|deration should bear the owner's name and address 
jreither the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
}¢onvenience may result from inattention to thi 
jAny commission to a contributor to write an 1 ticle, 
|,t0 execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
ject to the approval of tlievarticle or drawing, when 
ceived, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
if unsatisfactory, ‘The receipt by the author of a 
Pof of an articl. in type does not necessarily imply its 


F.g.r. for 


merce 

—Hlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
|Yawnportant architectural competition will always b= 
jcepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
ive been formally asked for or not, 


Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue 

Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mans 

Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 2 4 
plocks . vs 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 

Bed Corsehi Stone .... ne 4 
blocks .. 23 


Yorx Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks «0.21.00. 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.) 

6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). 
2 in, to 24 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
If in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto... 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks . 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


super.) .... 28 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto \. 30 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 7 Ll 2 
2 in, self-faced random flags ....... 05 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

fn. In, £34 In In £s. a. 
20x10 best blue 20x l0bestEur’ka 

Bangor sere 6 unfading green 1517 6 
2x12 ditto ......1317 6 20x12 ditto 18 7 6 
20x10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 0 

ditt 13 0 0. 16x8 ditto.,. 0 
20x12 ditto 1315 0 20x10permanent 
16x8 ditto. 5 0 green .., 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 912 6 

Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16x8 ditto... 612 6 
16x8 ditto... 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. 7 8. 

Best plain red roof- Best Hartshill” 


brand, plain sand- 


ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 


Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per 1000; 6 
1000) .... ve 0 

Do, Ornamental(per 47 6 
1000) .... wa 52 6 Hip 40 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.)...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley: 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindle 
brown, or brindled (per 1000)... . 42 6 
(Edw?ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) .. 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 


WOOD. 
Buitpine Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. by llin,and4in, 2 s, d, £s. a. 
by 9 in. and lin. 14-0 0 1510 0 
Deals : best 3 by 9 1310 0 1410 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Burepixe Woon (Continued)— At per standard, 


Battens: best 2hin. by 7 in. and £ s. d. £ 8. d, 
8in., and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 U 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds _.. 1 0 Oless thn best. 
Battens: seconds . 010 0 » ” 
2 in, by in. and 2 in, by 6 in, 910 0 .. 1010 0 
2in, by 4b in, and2 in, by5in. 9 0 0 5. 10 0 0 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 


Lin. and 1} in, by 7 in, 010 0 more than 


battens. 
fin. coe en 0) ” 
Firtimber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 510 0 
Seconds ..... » 410 0 50 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10in.) ... 317 6 . 4.0 0 
Small timber (6 in, to8in.)....., 3.5 0 310 0 
Swedish balks .. . 212 6 30 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 |, 6 0 0 


Jomvers’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 


At per standard. 


8 in, by 11is + 2410 0 0 
Bin. by 9 in, $2210 0 0 
Battens,2hin.and3in, by7in. 17 0 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 0 
” ” 3in, by9in. 18 0 0 0 
Battens,24in. and 3in. by7 in. 14 0 0 0) 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in, and 9 in, 14 0 0 0 
Battens,24in.and 3in. by7in. 1110 0 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11 in, 2 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 i 0 0 
Battens ... 0 0 
i) 0 
) 0 
ll 0 0 
1310 0 0) 
13.0 0 0. 
1010 0 0 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3in. byllin. 15 0 0 0 
” 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 0 0 
Battens .., 1110 0 0 
Second white deals, 3in, by llin. 14 0 0 ) 
” » 3 in, by 9in. 13 0 0 0 
Battens ....., 0 i) 
Pitch-pine: deals 19 0 0 ) 
Under 2 in, thick extra. 010 0 Uv} 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 40 0 0 
Oddments .. 2 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 1 33° 0 0 ” 
Oddments .. oh + 28 0 0 » 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 4 6 .. 0 6 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube. 030 039 
Small » ehh - O26 026 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 6 6 .. 0 8 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup, as 
inch ,. tr 0 O01 010 
fin. 0 0 3 - 
Dry_ Mahogany—Houndras, 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super, 
asinch .,, rein dv OW ede a0 ig outs 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft, 
super. as inch . O00" fs. On Ln! 
Teak, per load... -18 00 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube .... + 0.5.0 sas 1006.0 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
DOU adse +2 013 6... '0°1750: 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched v2 O14 018 0 
lf in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ... 100 
O14 6 
015 0 
seses 15 0166 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 013 6 
i y 7 in. ” » 0 14 018 6 
in. by 7 in, white » ” 0 10 oll 0 
Tin, by 7in, ” ”» 012 01 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 

In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s,. d. £ 
sections .... 710 

Compound " Girders, ordinary 
910 

1 


sections .... 
Steel Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
nary sections 
Flitch Plates 
Cast Iron Columns inchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 7 10 


METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Iron— s. d, £8, d, 
Common Bars . sone) Ost) ey Oat). 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality . Penne 3 915 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars’? 11 0 = 
Mild Steel Bars .... anonaS) 915 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price. 10 0 — 
» » Galvanised. . 17 10 - 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 F 


5 0 
5 0 
OP on: 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g. .. 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24 
26g. : 


METALS. (Continued). 
Tron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best £ s. d. £ s. d. 
qualiny — 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ... 
5 »  22g.and 24g. 19 - 
5 5 26 ¢. fou oe 


Galvanised Corrugated Sieets— 
Ordinary sizes, ott, to 8ft. 20g. 15 0 
” le and 24g.15 5 

1 


Best Soft Steel sheots ft, by 2tt. 
to 8 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 1 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,2. &2ig. 15 10 
» 26g. 5 10 

Cn! Nails, 3 in, to 64 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &. 
£ 


Sslil 


1, 0 


® 
nay 
& 

©2000 ccc coo 


s. d. 
Lear—sheet,English, 4Ib,andup 24 1 
Pipe in coils 25 
Soil pipe. 
Compo pipe . 
Zrsc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian . 


saa 


een 


Zine, 
CorrER— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin» 


Copper nails. 
Copper wire . 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin 

Trx—Eng] gots. 

SotpER—Plumbers 
Tinmen’s . 
Blowpipe . 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 

STOCK SIZES.* 


Per ate Delivered. 
26 oz. fourths 


Catia etatt 


3gd. 


15 oz. thirds 
» fourths 

21 oz, thirds 
» fourths 

26 oz. thirds. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
214, Figured Rolled, Ox 
ford Rolled, Oce 


4a. 
Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 84. 
Ql oz. 4d. 


3 Rolled plate......... 
5, Rough rolled and 


rough cast plate. 24d. anic, Arctic, Muffied 

3 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast platé.. 3d. dral, white. Ska. 

Ditto, tinted. 5d. 
* Not less than two crates. 

OILS, &c. £8. 4. 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 0 
” ” » in barrels.. ” 031 
» ” » in drums .. ” 03 2 
Boiled,, ~ » in barrels. ” 03 2 
» 8 » in drums.. » 03 5 
Turpentine in barrels : 5 027 
» in drum: 0-2 9 
Genuine Ground paiener White Lead, por ton ey 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry... 4 610 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per owik a 10 6 
Stockholm Tar...» . perbarrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
s. d. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak... 

Superfine Pale Hlastic Oalc 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats’ of 


ocoo 
a 
S 

Dano 


Churches .. 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage OVE nO) 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . : 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 5 ND 
Finest Pale Durable Copal Sons: .0 
Extra Pale French Oil eae tll ale 10) 
Eggshell Flating Varnish SORTS IU) 
White Pale Enamel, ite 400 
Extra Pale Paper. + 012 0 
Fest Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan. 016 0 
Oak ond Mahogany 090 
Brunswick Black . 08 0 
Berlin Black . 016 0 
Knotting.. 010 9 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 
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TENDERS, 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—Wa 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which tha 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in ‘some exceptional 
eases and for special reasons. ] 


+Denotes provisionally accepted, 


* Denotes accepted. 


re-roofing and general 


BOTUSFLEMING.—For 
2, architect, 


repairs to Halt House. Mr. H. A. Hos! 
ee St. German: 


. £199 


J. Stanbury W. H. Rothery 
Bunanis & Sons W. Boundy, aris 
J. Paynter fon, Saltash* 185 
KINGSKERSWELL.—For bungalow and cottage 


rswell. Mr. 
10, Blect-street, Tordna, 
L. J. Wi : 


at Whilborough, Kin, 
Assoc. M.Inst..M.E., 


+ Knowle, Braunton. Mr. 
, Red House, Barnstaple. 


J. Dennis 


F.& E. Sma 

W. Slee & Son... 501 ll 

H. Slee & Son, 
Braunton*...... 564 16 8 


LONDON.—For the erection of a picture theatre on 
the site of 140, Maida Vale, for the M: a Vale Palace, 
srs. Norfok & Prior, architects Quantities 

Breeds, of Portugal-buildings, Lincoln's 


Bovis, Lt .. £11,897 
W. Lawrence & 


Dodson & Sons 
G. Allen & Son.. 


Teo 


R. N. Ma: 

F, G. Minte 
J. Easton 
Kirk & K 


11,289 


LONDON, For the construction of new cells at 
oad Police-station. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
PRIS A., Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 
Scotland-yard, S.W. Quantiti by Messrs. Thurgood, 
Son, & Chidgey, § 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C.: 

F. J. Coxhead 
Lole & Co 
J. Groy 


5,275 
ozs | Hi: 
~ 4.903 
4,881 


. Smith & Co. 
Kuby & Gayford 
Holland & Hannen.. 
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SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[SEPTEMBER 6, 1912, 


MILL HILL (Hendon 
of seven shops. 
architects, 54, Ps 
S.E 
H. E. Perey 
W. Tout 
GC. W. scott 


597 | Gough & Ci 
160 | F. Parvin* 


TOLWORTH. 
Hospital, for the 
Board Lr 
architect, King 


i J. Budd 


For_ painting and_rep: 
Tolworth Joint Hospi 
Hardwick, 

ton-on-Thames :— 
Powl 


TRIB. 


y Bros...... 4 


. F. Havell R. Scase & Sons 

K Potterton... Ws Eee Ge 
W. HVE 
Bull & jw. J.N 
E, Be Offer & S 
Tde & S.-T. Wright 
J. Seofiel l& Si Sons 3 2 Co. * 

THORNE rection of three dwellin; housei} 
for Mr. Elli . Richardson Son jj 


Bell, A.R.LE Quantities if 


the architect: 


Build C. S.-Denis: 
Joiner: W. Hunt, Hor pur pa 
Slater: J, W. Mlir 


Plumber and Gla: 
Plasterer : 
Painter 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. | 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite] 


(incorporating the Ham Hil: Stone Co, and C. ‘Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. | 
London Agent:—Mr. HE. A. Williams, | 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


—_—_—$—— 


Asphalte.—tThe Seyssel and Metallic Lay) 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultry] 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for dam} 
way arches, warehouse floor a 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N 
Le ee 


+ 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., ] 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 

69 and 70, DEAN STREET, | 

SOHO, W, i 
b 

| 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(EsTABLISHED 1838), 


DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD, DEPTFORD, S.H, ff 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines’. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Palongeat Aspe, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING, 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVIN} 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). § 


Drop Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. | 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Courteous, Loxpon.” 


F. BRABY &@ CO., Ltd. .2. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
352-364, Euston Rd., London, v.w 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL. GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 


Chief 


Tele 
North 30: 


2 (4 lines). 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


HE importance of the educa- 
tion of the young architect 
cannot be too strongly 
insisted on, the » future 
welfare of architecture and 
the status of the architect to so great an 
extent depending upon knowledge. We 
make no apologies for returning to the 
subject from time to time, especially in 
view of the fact that it is to many 
members of our profession an alien sub- 
ct, the real bearing of which they 
may never have thought out. 
It has a twofold bearing on the object 
of an architect’s life-work, which we 
take to be the production of beautiful 
and logical building; firstly, because, 
given the same initial ability, the best 
work must be produced by the man 
who has most systematically studied 
his subject, and, secondly, because, with- 
out cultivation we cannot hold our own 
with men of other callings who have the 
benefit of that culture which we have 
ourselves neglected. As a nation and 
as a profession we are proud of calling 
ourselves a practical people, often for- 
getting that the best practical results 
arise from the successful application of 
sound theories. In France and America 
this is better understood than in this 
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country, and the relative superiority of 
an architect’s position in those countries 
is a direct result of the recognition of 
the fact that architecture—ike all great 
ennobling and responsible callings— 
requires knowledge, preparation, and 
study. 
No architect can expect to secure the 
confidence of a client if the latter ascer- 
tains from contact with him that he is 
devoid of that freemasonry which obtains 
among educated men. He is likely to 
be looked upon as a means whereby a 
certain result may be’ secured, as a 
necessary evil to be endured and then 
thrown aside, It is because their train- 
ing is in many cases so incomplete that 
architects’ complaints of their clients 
requently aris hey are placed at a 
disadvantage by their ignorance of al 
ut a section of their work. 
The great architecture of the past 
was the outcome of the traditiona 
spirit, in which generations of workers 
were trained. With the Renaissance 
came the necessity of study on systematic 
lines; the great pioneers were men of 
wide and general learning who were 
treated by the nobleman and the savant 
as their equals because of their attain- 
ments. Hven in this country there was a 
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INFLUENCE AND ETHICS OF COMPETITIONS 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ETC., OPEN 
LONDON COUNCILS 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
OBITUARY , 


PRICES CURRENT. 
TENDERS... 


EDUCATION AND THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


time when the architect was as familiar 
a figure at Court and at the meetings of 
the Royal Society as he now is at the 
Royal Academy and the societies which 
dabble in his art. It was left to the 
ast century, that of shams and revivals, 
‘0 degrade the calling of an architect 
by classing it with occupations which 
could be learnt by rule-of-thumb methods 
ill George Eliot expresses, through 
Adam Bede, the characteristic opinion 
shat a “‘ carpenter with a bit of taste 
could be relied on where an architect 
failed.” And the work of the few giants 
who have risen above the failures of 
heir times may serve to emphasise 
to what low straits an art which is not 
seriously studied can fall. 

It may be safely predicted, by all 
manner of reasoning, that if we are 
to leave a record for posterity in our 
executed work we must make wide and 
strong the foundation on which we build 
by thoroughly training those who enter 
our ranks. 

The advantages of a University training 
for an architect are manifold, and may 
be briefly summarised. In the first place, 
it necessitates a good general education, 
without which the student cannot com- 
mence his special studies; it enables 


him to get—and from no mean height— 
a comprehensive idea of what architec- 
ture means, a general grasp which is 
supplemented afterwards by his special- 
ised experience ; and, thirdly, it causes 
him to mix with and hold his own with 
men destined not only to his own but 
other professions, and this enlarges his 
sympathies for and understanding of the 
great facts of life. Culture has some- 
where been defined as the general 
recollection of what we have forgotten, 
and the most useful men to a community 
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are not at all necessarily those who are 
in possession of the greatest number of 
facts, but those who are trained in the 
habit of clear thinking. 

These, in brief, are some of the advan- 
tages offered by the London Universi 
courses at King’s College and University 
College, which at present cannot be 
obtained at any technical school or 
isolated department devoted solely to 
the pursuit of architecture. 

The first degree in England for archi- 
tectural students was instituted at 


W 


KETC HC CSF FIDS 


STeFLOCR:BAY¥e 
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Liverpool in 1899, under Professor F,] 
Simpson, when a B.A. degree (Honow 
in Architecture) was given, TT] 
U: niversity College at Liverpool was ; 
that time one of the constituent colleg 
of the Victoria University, which all 
included Manchester and Leeds. Maj 
chester followed, and still retains 1 
B.A. degree course unaltered, but ¢ 
Liverpool (now an independent Unive 
sity) the course has been changed, an 
we hope to revert to the schemes followe 
there and elsewhere in other articles, 


ar 


\ AL TALL 


+——— 


(University of London.) 


STOW PPA 


RIC FLL 


Sketches by Mr. E. Musmann, B.A. 


| SEPTEMBER 13, I912.] 


The Degree Course in London was 
‘esired many years ago by the late Mr. 
\xthur Cates, when he was Chairman of 
‘he Board of Studies in Architecture of 
jhe University. but he died before the 
\cheme was carried through. T g 
tions of the University made both 
treek and Latin compulsory subjects for 
(he Intermediate examination, but some 
ive years ago Greek was made optional, 
md the “degree for Architectural 
tudents was instituted under the 
‘hairmanship of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

The course—which is an Honours 
Jourse—is a preparation for a B.A. 
llegree. The term ‘‘ Honours Course ’ 
his case means simply that students 
jake their final examination in one 
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subject only, as distinguished from a Pass 
Degree in which several subjects must 
be taken; it is thus a misnomer, as 
it would seem to indicate the necessity 
for a superlative degree of excellence 
instead of a specialised type of 
training. 

The length of the course is three years 
(officially described as “ two years after 
passing the Intermediate Examination ”). 
Students are required to pass the 
Matriculation Examination, but are 
allowed to enter in October and pass the 
Christmas following. During the first 
year dents are required to attend 
lectures in four general subjects for 
the Intermediate examination which 
follows at the end of the Session. 
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A recent decision of the Senate enables 
students to take exercises in the Classic 
Orders and the History of Greek and 
Roman Architecture as one general 
subject, a great advantage to the 
architectural “student, as part of the 
first year had pri viously to be spent 
in an architectural studio without thus 
helping the preparation for the Inter- 
mediate Examination, whereas under 
he new regulation the general subjects 
are reduced to three ; the Mdaation 
was unavoidable, as the students’ first 
year was otherwise too crowded. 

As to the preliminary education es 
ial to negotiating the several stages 
or such a course, a sixth-form boy 
at any of the public schools would have 
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little or no difficulty in passing both the 
Matriculation and Intermediate Hxami- 
nations, but unfortunately compara- 
tively few boys who take up architecture 
are kept long enough at school to reach 


the sixth forms. In such cases, the 
Matriculation Examination may need 


a little special preparation, with which 
it should be possible for any average 
boy to pass, as the standard demanded is a 
fair all-round test of a good education, 
and not an unreasonably or unnecessarily 
high one. 

With regard to the special subject from 
which a student can choose for the 
Intermediate, a long list is given, but 
two languages are compulsory, of which 
one must be Latin or Greek. In the past 
the four subjects usually taken by 
students have been Latin, French, 
Mechanics, and Mathematics, but in the 
future the three first will probably be 
taken in conjunction with the Orders and 
the History of Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture, as Mathematics is compulsory 
for the Matriculation Examination, and 
the standard demanded in it is sufficient 
for the wants of an architectural student. 
Mechanics, on the other hand, is insuffi- 
ciently taught at schools, and a good 
degree can be obtained at either Oxford 
or Cambridge by those who are absolutely 
ignorant of the subject. 

To architectural students, however, 
who will probably have ferro-cocrete and 
other constructional problems to deal 
with, a good knowledge of mechanics is 
becoming increasingly necessary. 

After the Intermediate Examination 
the students remaining two years con- 
centrate on professional wo and 
during these years the young architect’s 
training cannot be based on too broad 
a basis. When he is in actual practice 
he will be immersed in detail; the 
University training should be suchtas 
will enable him to grasp the logical 
and historical basis on which archi- 
tecture is founded. The development 
of style, the different way in which 
the principle of the buttress has been 
worked out in Northern and Southern 
France, the bearing and relation of the 
monastic Orders on the development 
of church planning and the origin and 
treatment of domical architecture as 
influenced by climatic and racial 
considerations, are instances or points 
which we can study with advantage, and 
time for which may never be obtaine 
in after life. The interest which he 
will feel in such a course of training wil 
largely indicate the fitness or otherwise 
of the avocation he wishes to adopt. A 
secondary, but still an important, reason 
why he should acquire a knowledge of 
such subjects is that in after life he may 
be brought into contact with some 
of the many amateurs or antiquarians 
possessing archeological knowlec ge, and 
be able to meet them on a common 
platform. 
The studio work during the last two 
years includes exercises in design increas- 
ing in difficulty and essays on different 
phases of architectural history. The 
practical side includes demonstrations 
in the methods of working and using 
materials, lectures and exercises in 
Building Construction, and lectures in 
the Engineering classrooms and work- 
shops, specially arranged with regard 
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to the needs of the architectural students, 
and consequently ignoring machinery 
and purely engineering problems. These 
are supplemented by practical exercises 
and the strength and elasticity of 
materials in the Engineering Laboratories 
under the staff of that department. 
Courses on Sanitary Science are also given 
in the department of hygiene. 

These courses obviously bring archi- 
tectural students into direct contact 
with those who are taking up other 
professions. The advantages and 
broadening influence on both sides are 
no small factors in the acquisition of 
that liberal education which a University 
can alone confer. 

There is some misunderstanding 
among architects as to the nature of 
the final qualifying examination. It is 
divided into two parts—practical and 
written, the former being considered by 
the examiners to be the more important. 
The practical examination—really an 
examination of the use a student has 
made of his training—includes selections 


Sketch from Pont Alexandre, Paris. 
By Mr. E. Musmann, B.A. 


made from the work of the student 
for the first two years—constructional 


exercises, antique and life drawings, 
architectural exercises and designs, 


measured drawings, and also a design 
made from a subject set by the professor 
and external examiner, As a student he 
makes the sketch design unaided, and 
it is then initialled and retained, and 
he is given eight weeks to work it out and 
elaborate it. No student can enter for 
the second or written examination till 
he has satisfied the examiners in the 
first or practical section. 

The second or written examination 
deals with the historical side of archi- 
tecture, and the purely practical, such 
as Engineering and Sanitary Science. It 
would be in many cases an advantage 
if the student had the option of taking 
this after the first part of the examination, 
but at present the regulations do not 
admit of this being done. 

Passing this examination does no 
entitle the student to call himself an 
architect, but merely to put B.A. after 
his name in the same way that a student 
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passing the engineering tripos at Cam 
bridge has a similar right. It wil 
nowever, become more and more in th 
uture a sign that a man has had whati 
almost a necessary grounding in the broa 
principles which must be thoroughl 
understood and mastered by those wh 
aspire to do the best work. 

We feel that it is particularly opportun 
that we should give these particulars 0 
the London University course, for ney 
buildmgs devoted to this important. worl 
are now being erected adjoining the Slad. 
School in the grounds of Universit) 
College, and the new studios for Modelling 
Painting, Drawing, and Architecture wil 
practically be under one roof on th 
completion of the scheme next year 
The Engineering Laboratories are 01 
she opposite side of the quadrangle, an 
here special classes for architectura 
students in Steel and Iron Construction 
and the Elasticity of Materials will be held 
while lectures in Archeology, Egyptology 
and Hygiene will be given in room 
entered from the same quadrangle 
In the new buildings, which will affor 
accommodation for about 120 students 
provision will be made for a departmen 
of Town Planning and other contemplatec 
developments. 

A course on Academic Design, unde 
Dr. J. J. Burnet, has already beer 
inaugurated, and will be thoroughh 
constituted when the new buildings ar 
completed; and the foundation o 
Travelling Studentships is in contempla 
tion. In order that some idea of th’ 
work already accomplished may bi 
obtained, in connexion with this accoun 
of the teaching of the London Universit} 
we are reproducing in this issue somi 
of the designs and sketches of Mr. H 
Musmann, the first B.A.;in Architectur 
of the University of London. | 

It wil en from the foregoing 
that the nisation for imparting ¢ 
sound architectural education has already 
been formed, and we hope will be taker 
full advantage of by those wishing td 
enter the profession. A very great, 
advantage of such a course is that if 
provides a wide and liberal] education 
while at the same time it forms a search| 
ing test of a student’s suitability fo: 
the calling. Uf after going through i| 
the student elected to enter anothe) 
calling, he would be the gainer by, 
having had a very thorough genera 
training and a University degree, whil\ 
if, as in most cases, it had brought ou 
his latent talent he would have obtainec| 
a thorough general knowledge whicl!| 
it would be difficult in this country tq 
acquire in any other way. So in eithey 
case his time would have been bette] 
spent than when, as under the old régime} 


he would have entered an architect's 
office direct on leaving school. 
In conclusion we might reiteratd 


our conviction that in nothing is thd 
saying “a_ little learning is 4 
dangerous thing” truer than in its| 
application to the art and practice oi 
architecture. 


ge 


NOTTINGHAM CITY ARCHITECT. 


The agenda for the meeting of the Nottingham 
City Council on Monday contained an inti: 
mation of the resignation of Mr. F. B. Lewis} 
the City Architect. The resignation, it i 
stated, is brought about by reasons of health. | 
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BRIDGES. 


a well-written article in 
its ue of September 4 the 
Morning Post calls attention 
to the need for better-designed 
across the Thames. The 


bridges 
engineer can successfully deal with sub- 
jways like that to be opened within a 
few weeks at Woolwich, but it needs 
ithe co-operation of the best architectural 
|skill to secure a fine bridge, and, unfortu- 


mately, since Waterloo Bridge (which 
pwas built immediately after the battle), 
all our bridges have been failures in 
design. With the exception of Waterloo 
(Bridge, there is scarcely a bridge of 
architectural merit within the confines 
of London. 
, And yet few problems admit of greater 
jarchitectural expression, whether the 
material be stone or iron. No petty 
\question of accommodation here fetters 
the designer, the necessary elements are 
simple—a roadway from bank to bank, 
|supported by girders or arches resting 
on abutments of satisfactory design, its 
beauty is enhanced by running water 
icatching every gleam of light at a 
‘thousand angles, with craft of all 
‘description constantly moving on the 
waters to add human and _ pictorial 
interest to its setting. Nor can a bridge 
‘be ever built in or have its beauty 
destroyed by inharmonious surround- 
ings. Jt may rise from squalor on 
feither bank, but it crosses the waters 
‘between them, eternal in their beauty 
‘and interest. 
| The great Renaissance builders seized 
‘their opportunities, and in Italy and else- 
where showed their skill and mastery of 
design. 
Inder the régime of Bernabd Visconti, 
s of the XI Vth centur 
ridge was built across the Addo in a 
single span, 251 ft. wide, while under 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti the Ticino was 
ridged at Pavia in the same century 
by a bridge composed of seven arches, 
each 70 ft. span and 64 ft. in height, 
‘with a roof over the roadway supported 
on 100 granite columns. 
The fine bridge built by the Scaglieri 
-at Verona, and many others, will occur 
tous, as well as the quaint and picturesque 
‘image of old London Bridge, lined with 
houses on either side, with a chapel 
dedicated to S. Thomas 4 Becket in 
the centre. In modern Paris we have 
an example of what an iron bridge may 
become under skilful hands in the Pont 


in the latter yee a 


Alexandre II., while in this country it 


would be difficult to point to a single fine 
modern bridge except such a purely 
engineering maryel as that spanning the 
Forth. 
There seems no adequate reason why 
with a new bridge across the Thames we 
should not have the convenience of 
covered footways, with their possibilities 
of architectural expression, and it will be 
a thousand pities if in St. Paul’s Bridge 
we do not obtain a design of architectural 
merit. 
In abandoning such a field to the engineer 
the architect loses one of the greatest 
chances he can ever have of proving that 
his profession has the power to create 
the “thing of beauty ’” which is a “ joy 
for ever,” and shows that he is unworthy to 
carry on the great traditions of the past. 
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We are glad to hear that 
the Liverpool Architec- 

tural Society have decided 
to call a public meeting to organise 
opposition to the Corporation scheme 
to take down the podium of St. George’s 
Hall for the purpose of constructing 
flights of steps and placing on the site a 
memorial statue of King Edward. We 
haye already expressed our hearty agree- 
ment with the opinion that the altera- 
tions will injure the appearance of St. 
George’s Hall, and we hope that in spite 
of the vote of the Council in favour of 
the scheme it is not too late to prevent 
the proposed work being carried out. It 
is stated that the 


St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpoo 


opposition is being 
organised with a view to engaging 


counsel to represent the objectors at the 
forthcoming Local Government Board 
inquiry into the matter. 


Tue history of the de- 
velopment of the Strand 
to Holborn improvement, 
particularly with regard to its archi- 
tectural character, is so clear an instance 
of the futility of our present methods 
in dealing with such works that we 
welcome any attempt on the part of the 
daily Press to call attention, as the 
Standard does on the 23th ult., to what 
should be a cause of regret, not only to 
architects, but to all who have any 
interest iv London beyond the most 
selfish individualism or utilitarianism. 
Here was an opportunity such as seldom 


Architecture 
and Kingsway. 


oceurs, which, seized, might have 
given us a fi business street, 
worthy of English art and skill at the 


beginning of the XXth century, and an 
object-lesson in the practical advantage 
and value of an ordered architectural 
arrangement and amenity. The Council 
were at the outset alive to this when, 
twelve years ago, their Improvements 
Committee recommended that measures 
should be taken to secure an harmonious 
treatment of the buildings in Aldwych and 
Kingsway. But from various reasons 
these first steps lea nowhere. These 
reasons may be summed up broadly as 
the want of sufficiently comprehensive 
powers for dealing with all sides of the 
problem, and the lack of the incentive 
and support afforded by well-informed 
public opinion, The Press can render 
good service with regard to arousing and 
educating this opinion, and when that is 
done the powers would not long be 
wanting. From the clearance of the Great 
Fire, and the failure to adopt Wren’s plan 
for the rebuilding, until this present 
failure consistently to complete a fine 
improvement, London has been too much 
a city of lost opportunities. It is well to 
be reminded sometimes that she is still 
a city of splendid possibilities; that, 
though the old opportunities are beyond 
recall, new ones are constantly recurring, 
for London is being rebuilded every day. 


So OAREE and jealous 
are we, as a people, of 
any encroachment upon 
individual rights and interests that we 
are apt to forget that an unregulated 
individualism tends always to defeat 
even its own ends. We pride ourselves 
upon being very practical, and yet are 
led by a very proper regard for sound 


Advantages of 
Architecture. 
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balance-sheets into valuing cash more 
than things that give the cash its value. 
We even ignore the fact that the archi- 
tectural amenities of our streets are not 
only of direct practical effect for good, 
but may even be a very real commercial 
asset, whether they consist in the more 
formal and regular treatment as a whole, 
which a short, straight street like Kings- 
way and a crescent like Aldwych 
demand, or the more picturesque and 
irregular grouping and composition 
appropriate to many of the older streets. 
We have to break down the prevalent 
fallacy that art is an expensive luxury 
that does not pay, and we have to rein- 
state architecture in its true dignity as 
the great generalising and ordering art, 
whose true beauty is the final expression 
of perfected fitness, an efficiency to 
definite practical ends, both material 
and spiritual. The causes that make of 
one street and not of another a good 
usiness or shopping centre are in some 
cases clear enough. In others they 
are difficult to trace. Sometimes it is 
nothing more rational or secure than al 
powerful fashion. We could not, fo: 
instance, calculate or design the cause 
that have made Bond-street one of th 
oremost shopping streets in the metro- 
polis ; yet we may very safely conclude 
that its greater neighbour—so much 
under discussion of late on account of 
imminent rebuilding—owes much of i 
popularity to its architectural amenities 
in being fairly spacious and its buildings 
designed in a style at least quietly 
refined and pleasing, and, until quite 
recent years, harmonious from end to end. 
We do not suggest that architectural 
order and beauty should clothe our 
streets for merely commercial ends, 
but only that such ends, which we do not 
pretend to despise, are as likely as those 
less material to be advantaged thereby. 
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oaths Tue Guildhall Improve 
ie New e: scheme hic. in- 
Guildhall Are Ment scheme, which in 

Gallery, Volves, among other things, 


new and spacious galleries 
for its collection of pictures, has at last 
materialised ; a practicable and interesting 
solution has been adopted by the City 
Lands Committee, and it will no doubt 
receive the approval and sanction of the 
Common Council. We hope to be able to 
give in our next issue some illustrations of 
the plan and elevation which Mr. Sydney 
Perks, the City Surveyor, has designed ; 
meanwhile it is interesting to note that 
some critics have suggested that he 
should have followed the main lines 


of Dance’s “Gothic” fagade for the 
Guildhall. We have ventured to em- 


phasise the term Gothic in regard to its 
application in connexion with Dance’s 
design, because it has been used in the 
same connexion by those who would wish 
to see the two sides of the approximately 
quadrangular site in question designed 
in the terms which Dance adopted. But 
we wonder if these critics have ever looked 
at the Guildhall front! It is one of the 
most unique bits of design that has ever 
been mistaken for Gothic. It is, in fact, 
composed of elements of a most curiously 
eclectic character, in which the essential 
features of Gothic art play the smallest 
part. The Guildhall front is picturesque ; 
it has an air of civic dignity and anti- 
quity ; it is moreover the creation of one 
D2 
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Design for a:Country House. 


(University of London.) 


of the greatest architects (we have only 
to recall his masterpiece, the Old Bailey, 
removed a few years ago) which the 
XVIIIth century produced. But his 
fagade is not Gothic, any more than it 
is classic, or Renaissance, or Moresque, 
although it contains, after a fashion, 
ions of these various manners in 
hitecture. In Dance’s time next to 
hing was known of Gothic art. The 
yle was not appreciated, and it was still 
s understood. He was, as one says. 
“called in” to design the facade of a 
medieval building, and he did his best ac- 
cording to his lights and the culture of the 
time, achieving a result which answered 
its purpose with a certain dignity and 
a certain charm, and which remains a 
testimony of artistic skill applied in an 
unaccustomed direction. But no modern 
architect with any knowledge of his art 
would attempt to place in juxtaposition 
with the Guildhall fagade a building 
designed on Gothic lines. The scheme 
adopted by the City Lands Committee 
frankly departs from Dance’s design ; it 
supplies the quieter elements of a quad- 
rangle leading up to the main feature, 
to the central building, which provides 
entrance and accommodation for the 
greatest civic authority which the world 
has known. 


Tue Architectural A 
A athe i ciation issue a pamphlet 
aes giving particulars of their 
Curriculum. Curriculum for the School 


of Architecture which has 
been approved by the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, and is based on the 


principle that an architectural student 
should have a preliminary school training 
before entering an office. 
suggested is one occupyin 
at the Architectural As 
School. 
view to students entering the Academy 
Schools for final training in design, 
proficient students being admitted at 
the discretion of the Royal Academy 
visitors directly into the Upper School. 
Special classes and lectures are also 
arranged for advanced students who are 
preparing for the Final Examination of 
the R.I.B.A. The course can be extended 
to a fourth year, in which lectu and 
asses dealing with professional practice 
are held, including the London Building 
Act,  dilapidations, light and air, 
specifications, estimates, contracts and 
agreements. The first year’s course 
includes studio work in freehand drawing, 
perspective, and the use of instruments 
and scales, the elements of the styles, 
and elementary construction, etc., the 
accompanying lectures on the history of 
architecture, construction, physics and 


° 


geometry ; that of the second year is 
mainly given up to working out simple 
problems in design, with visits to 


museums and historic buildings, sketching 
and measuring, and students must attend 
such lectures as the master advises. 
In the third year design studies will 
be under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Robert Atkinson. The third year’s course 
is intended to carry the students’ training 
in design and draughtsmanship to a 
stage considerably in advance of that 
required for the R.ILB.A. examination. 


By Mr. Charles Voysey, jun. 


The fees for the above courses are 
moderate, and we have no doubt that the 
Association’s work will, as heretofore, 
be of the greatest use to those entering 


the profession. 
ee reese 
DESIGN FOR A.COUNTRY © 
HOUSE. 


Tats house is designed on XVIIIth-century 
ines, the main reception-rooms being on the 
floor. In the centre of the ground flooy 
an entrance yestibule and garden-room or 
loggia. The offices, kitchen, etc., are place 
on the east wing, while billiard-rooms, lavatori 
and strong-room are on the west, with commu: 
nication to the gymnasium or ballroom and 
the fountain court. The entire south fron 
is taken up by the reception-rooms, which! 
communicate with each other. The ~north| 
front is the library with access to the loggiay 
on the high level. The bedrooms are arr: nged| 
in suites on the second and third floors. As 
to the material, the orders are of stone and| 
the infilling of Italian stucco, with the object} 
of empha the architectural features, 
This design, by Mr. Charles Voysey, jun., was} 
executed at University College. 


i 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Having been appointed to the Professorship} 
of Architecture at Manchester Universi 
Archibald C. Dickie has arranged a partnership 
with Mr. J. Buyers Scott, who has formerly 
ctice at 23, Old Buildings, 
C. Both practices will be} 
amalgamated and will in future be conducted 
under the title of Dickie & Scott, at the above 
address, and at the University, Manchester. 


The Ghent Exhibition, 1913. 


For the International Exhibition of next 
year the authorities will erect a Palais de 


VHortieulture et des Fétes, which will be one-| 


Design for a Country House: Entrance Front. By Mr. Charles Voysey, jun. 
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hird larger than the Crystal Palace. Special 
havilions will be built by France and Germany. 
{he principal British exhibits will consist 
largely of machinery, tools, and pottery. 


Holborn Viaduct. 

The City Engineer (Mr. Frank Sumner) has 
begun another detailed examination of the 
bridge and its supports, which will be continued 
from day to day until it is completed. His 
report will be placed before the next meeting 
of the Streets Committee, will be held 
in about two weeks’ time. 
lt is stated. unaware of any fres elop- 
ment or extension of the cracks which were 
first observed forty-four years ago, but should 
there be any ne y for ngthening the 
supports remedial tops will be taken at once. 


Liverpool. 

on, President, Liverpool 
y> hi ot a letter to the 
in the course of which he says: 
tion that a model should be prepared 
sis of Elmes’ sketch, showing great 
pedestals at each end of the podium, sur- 
mounted by equestrian statues, was made 
because of the futility of opposing the official 
heme without an alternative. The sketch 


St. (eon Hall, 


for a Country House. 


is one of many that have been preserved. 
Obviously from the very commencement 
the extreme difficulty of a satisfactory finish 
to the hall from St. John’s-lane was realised. 
The podium was an inspiration which came 
after much scholarly and careful thought. 
It is pure art, but because it is not a hotchpotch 
of art and utilitarianism the public are prone 
to lose sight of the art. It requires imagination 
to see that an entrance must be judged by the 
multitude of those who pass by as well as by 
the few who enter, and that to form a new 
approach does not necessarily add digni 
great building requii a great ba: 
more majestic the building the greate 
need for massive simplicity 1 in the base. 


School of Art Wood-Carving. 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, Thurloe- 
place, South Ke ton, has been reopened 
after the usual summer vacation, and we are 
asked to state that some of the free student- 
ships in the evening classes maintained by 
means of funds granted to the school by the 
London County Council are vacant. Forms 
of application for the f studentships and 
any further particulars relating to the school 
may be obtained from the mana 


By Mr. Charles Voysey, jun. 


At the meeting of the B sociation 
in Dundee Professor Geddes, Un: y College, 
Dundee, spoke on the needed co-operation “of 
the sciences towards the town-planning move- 
ment. He said that a surv as necessary 
before the preparation of any town-planning 
scheme could be satisfactorily undertaken, It 
was to be feared that schemes were in incubation 
which, whatever their particular merits, were 
not based upon any sufficient surveys of the 
past development and present condition of 
the towns or upon adequate knowledge of good 
and bad town planning elsewhere. In such 
« the natural order, that of town survey 
before town planning, was being reversed, 
and in this way individuals and public bodies 
were in danger of committing themselves 
to plans which would have been widely different 
with fuller knowledge, yet which, once they 
were produced, it would be too late to replace 
and even difficult to modify. Therefore before 
preceeding to the preparation of a town- 
planning scheme it was desirable to institute a 
preliminary local survey which should take into 
account the situation, historic development, 
communication, industry, and commerce, popu- 
lation, and town conditions and requirements, 
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Progress in Housing. 

At a recent meeting at Wrexham of the 
Welsh Housing Association, the Secretary read 
a letter from Mr. John Burns, in the course 
of which the writer said: “The return recently 
issued as to rural housing shows that rural 
district councils have submitted to me during 
the past nineteen months housing schemes cost- 
ing over a hundred thousand pounds, and, as 
regards urban areas, I observe that loans 
amounting to close on this sum have been 
sanctioned during the month ending August 16 


r. Herbert Lewis, M.P., said that for fifteen 

s after the passing of the Housing Act of 
30 loans amounting to only 10,300/. were 
sanctioned to authorities for the housing of 
the working-c' s. During the next six and 
a half years 95,000. was lent, and of that 
amount about 60,000/. related to applications 
made to the Local Government Board since 
the beginning of 1911. If to this was added 
the amount of applications received during 
1912 and now under consideration, they got 
over 100,000/. as repesenting the estimated 
cost of housing schemes put forward during the 
last nineteen months. That was twice the 
amount of the loans sanctioned in the preceding 
twenty years. With this increased activity 
in rural housing there had been no falling 
off in urban schemes. A White Paper just 
issued by the Board showed that the 
loans sanctioned for housing schemes under- 
taken by urban district councils from January, 
1910, to the end of October, 1911, amounted 
to 200,000/. Between that date and August 15 
last 326,0002. had been sanctioned, and of this 
amount nearly one-third was sanctioned in the 
last month. The bringing of housmg schemes into 
existence was a matter of great difficulty, but 
considerable progress was being made. Two 
schemes had been finally made by local 
authorities. Authority had been given to 
thirteen local authorities to prepare or adopt 
eighteen schemes, and nine applications for 
authority to prepare schemes were. at. present 
before the Board, and there were ten cases 
in which preliminary notices had been given 
by local authorities. In all 126 schemes were 
either well on ‘the way towards completion 
or in contemplation. 


The Selby Abbey Restoration. 

The restoration of Selby Abbey Church, 
together with the rebuilding, through Mr. 
William Liversidge’s munificence, of the south 
transept, which has been missing for two 
centuries, has necessitated revision of Mr. W. 
Herbert Scott’s illustrated handbook, he 
Story of Selby Abbey: From Rise to Restora- 
tion,” and a new and enlarged edition—to be 
known as the William Liversidge Transept 
Edition—is being published by Mr. Rimmington 
(Selby) and Mr. David Nutt (London). 


The Bristol Society of Architects. 

The fourth Saturday afternoon tour of this 
Society was made to Bath, the members being 
conducted over the city by Mr. Mowbray A. 
Green, and a number of buildings were visited. 
After tea most of the party took the tram 
to Combe Down, walking down to Prior Park, 
John Wood’s chief work, and thence through 
the grounds to the Palladian Bridge, and return- 
ing to the city by way of Old Wideombe Manor 
House, the reputed work of Thomas Greenway. 


Prehistoric Monuments in Malta. 

In the course of the proceedings of the 
Dundee meeting of the British jiation 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, according to the Z'imes, 
said the British School at Rome had had the 
advantage during three seasons of co-operation. 
with the Government of Malta in the excavation 
of several megalithic monuments on the islands 
of Malta and Gozo. The results of the work 
showed that these monuments undoubtedly 
belonged to the neolithic period, or at latest 
to the very dawn of the age of metals. TI 
pottery was characteristic, and had affinities 
with y discovered in W rn Mediterranean 
lands wl the megalithic civilisation flourished 
ly, Sardinia, Spain, the Balearic Islands, 
ete.), and in remains connected with it or 
related to it. Not a trace of metal was found in 
the whole course of these xplorations, In 
Sardinia the School had confined itself to surface 
exploration. Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, in the 
Course of three campaigns, had discovered 
a number of dolmens, some of which formed 
the transition to the “tombs of the giants ”-— 
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long tombs used for a number of inhumation 
burials like the barrows and cairns of our own 
islands. 
Classes in Reinforced Concrete. 

Classes for the instruction of engineers and 
architects in reinforced concrete, to be held at 
the Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway- 
road, N., start on the 20th inst. for the Session 
1912-13. On the 27th inst. Mr. de Vesian, 
M.Inst.C.E. (Chief of the Hennebique Company), 
is to give an illustrated lecture, open to the 
public, on large works recently carried out. 


St. Sophia, Constantinople. 

It is reported that the glass and cement 
bands placed over cracks in the mosque of 
St. Sophia have broken. The tests were 
begun by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and Sir 
Francis Fox about two years ago, and the 
recent earthquake has developed the cause of 
the trouble. Un the building is speedily 
strengthened collapse is feared. 


White Hart Lane Estate. 
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Ww discussed between the 
Council and the Urban District Councils of 
Tottenham and Edmonton, but the local 
Councils were of opinion that there was no needy 
for further open spaces in this district, and 
that it was unlikely that they would be willing 
to contribute towards the cost. The Parks 
Committee of the London County Council} 
recommend, therefore, that no further steps be! 
taken in the matter, and the land will probably} 
be transferred to the control of the Improye-! 
ments Committee for disposal as surplus land. 


Sree ge ae 
ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATE. 


THis armorial book-plate has been de: 
genealogical lines. The central f 


London County 


gned 


on 


Ranged up on each side in pedigree] 
are the coats-of-arms brought in by} 
. Those on the right belong to th 
ul ancestc and the shields are placed} 
on a fiel ated with rose ornament to indicate 


thei z On the left side are the 
shields of the maternal ancestors who 
Trish; the border has therefore been tres 
with the shamrock, The design is by 


Charles L. Pace. 


Armorial Book-Plate. 


Designed by Mr. C. L. Pace. 
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Port of London Offices. 


ITH the reproductions of Mr. Atkinson’s 
design we complete our illustrations 
of the six schemes sent in for final 

j selection in the competition for the 

Inew Head Offices of the Port of London 
|Authority. In the article in our issue of 
|July 19 we said: “Mr. Robert Atkinson 
jsubmits a scheme haying for its main idea an 
Joctagonal hall, round which the chief depart- 
ments are planned, which is entered from 
jTrinity-square and from two entrances in 
jrear, which are diagonally placed. Like every- 

\thing Mr. kinson does, the d m is charac- 

/terised by great care and refinement, but we do 

Mnot feel that it represents him at his best, the 

design of the colonnade a s the main entrance 

|being especially unhappy.” 

Mr. Atkinson writes that a genuine effort was 
made to keep the ground floor as one large 
hall and to minimise corridors on the upper 
floors. 


| 
Design for a Town Club. 
Tuts design for a town club by Mr. E. Musmann 
jwas submitted as part one of the final examina- 
jtion of the B.A. degree of the University of 
London, Honours in Architecture. The con- 
| ditions as to site, etc., are as follows :—Frontage 
(100 ft., depth 120 ft., lighting to be secured 
by means of a central court, side areas, or both. 
|The entrance elevation to face the north and 
ito look on to a main thoroughfare, while that 
to the south is to overlook a public square. 
/There are adjoining buildings on east and west. 
|Besides the ground and first floor plans, as 
shown in the illustrations, provision is also 
made on the second floor for a card-room and 
|top-lighted billiard-room over the smoking- 
jroom, while a strangers’ smoking-room, a top- 
lighted library, and a house dining-room face 
\the south. A service-room, lifts, and members’ 
lavatory are also provided on this floor. The 
hird floor consists of bedrooms for members 
jand a terrace over the billiard and card rooms ; 
|kitchen, heating arrangements, extra cloak- 
room, and members’ lavatory, etc., are situated 
Jin the basement ; while a small service mezz 
ine is provided between the ground and fi 
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| Northern Architectural Association, — Meeting in 
| Sunderland. 
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| Ro Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Ofc —Dr. Charles Porter on “Sanitary Law: B.” 
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a Fripay, SEPTEMBER 20. 
| Sanitary Institute (Lectwres for Sanitary 
s).—Dr. Charles Porter on “Sanitary Law: C.” 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


| A list of current Competitions is printed on 
| page 315. 


Royal National Eisteddfod, Wrexham. 
As announced Jast week (p. 283), twenty-nine 
‘competitors entered for the premium of 50l. 
offered by the Committee of this festival in 
conjunction with the Welsh Housing Association. 
The object of the competition was to obtain 
desis for workmen’s dwellings. The 
assessors, Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. A. Williams, divided the premium between 


Mr. W. Eaton, A.R.I.B.A.. of Cardiff (“ Ivy’), 
and Messrs. Fair, Myer, & Jones, of London 
(“ Betterment ’’), whose work was considered 


to be of equal merit. The names of the other 


competitors whose work received mention 
have not been disclosed. 
Rangoon Municipal Buildings. 
We understand that Mes Ogilvy. 


Gillanders, & Co., agents, Rangoon Municipality 
67, Cornhill, E.C., have been advised by cable 
from the Rangoon Municipality that the time 
stated in Clause 14 has been further extended 
to March 1, 1913. The latest date for posting 
letters to reach Rangoon by that date will be 
by the Indian mail closing in London on Friday, 
February _7, 1913, 
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School at Dundee. 

The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has nominated Mr, Alexander 
N. Paterson, of Glasgow, to be the assessor in 
the competition to be promoted by the Dundee 
School Board for a school to house physically 
and mentally defective children. 


——_.-4--__. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

Srm,—Your readers will be interested to hear 
that this Society has been approved by the 
Commissioners, and on their advice applications 
have come in at a steady rate since the scheme 
was first put for » and there is now. no 
doubt that such a Society is wanted. 

We append some further information, which 
it is helpful to give as a ult of the large 
number of letters we have received, and we 
shall be glad if you will give it publicity in 
your columns, 

Anyone who is in sympathy with the Society, 
but who does not come under the scope of the 
Act, may become an honorary member at a 
subscription of 10s. 6d. per annum or a donation 
of not less than 2/., and such subscriptions will 
be devoted to defraying a portion of the neces- 
FS administrative expenses and _ thereb 
increasing the benefits available to the membe 

In this way it is hoped that a communit 
interest will be established between employers 
and employees, which is an object everybody 
will desire to promote. 

Tt is not necessary now that the Society has 
been approved that the forms of application 
for ordinary membership should be sent in by 
September 16, but it is very important that 
as many applications as possible should be 
received before October. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. R. YERBURY 
Tan MacArasrer (Sec 
A. Gopparp (Sec.,; § 

stitution). 
C. McArruur Buzrer (Sec., Society 
of Architec 


BE AWAS a 
R.LB.A.). 
rveyors’ In- 


BB} 


[We take the following from the information 
referred to : 

“This Society has now been approved and is 
open to everyone (draughtsmen, clerks, typists, 
ete.) employed in the offices of architects and 
surveyors, provided they are between the 
ages of sixteen and seventy and have not an 
income of more than 160/. per annum. 

Pupils who pay a premium and receive a 
small weekly salary or any payment in return 
of premium from their employers must be 
insured. Unpaid pupils need not be insured. 

Deposit contributors who do not belong to 
any approved society can only draw on the 
money in their account, while members of 
approved societies receive the following benefits 
under the Act in return for the same contribution 
as the deposit contributors :— 

Doctor and medicine both free when needed, 
or a payment instead thereof. 

Treatment for consumption. 

Sick pay of 10s. per week for twenty-si 
weeks beginning on the fourth day, and « 
ablement benefit of 5s. per week so long as 
necessary. 

When the funds of the Society permit 
additional benefits will be offered, and in the 
case of those employed in offices where the 
usual pay is given during illness it is hoped 
to arrange for alternative benefits other than 
those provided if the members so desire. 

Persons whose income rises above the 1601. 
per annum limit cannot continue insuring under 
the Act unless they have been a member of an 
approved society for five years under the Act, 
in which case they can continue as voluntary 
contributors, but must pay both the employer's 
and the employee’s contributions. 

The question of providing additional benefits 
in return for additional contributions has not 


yet been decided, but no doubt if sufficient 
numbers desire it arrangements will be made 


accordingly 
The Society reserves to itself the 
require a medical certificate in special 
There is no entrance fee and the preliminary 
expenses of circularising will not be borne 
by the Society, so that it will not be saddled 
with a heavy initial expenditure. 


right to 
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It is apparent that a Society entirely confined 
to professional men and women in safe and 
healthy employments, with large numbers 
yearly passing beyond the i nee limit 
(whose previous contributions may remain in 
the funds of the Society), should be in a position 
to offer better benefits than societies of mixed 
membership. 
for these reasons that such a society 

rest of those employed 

offices. 

who are already insured in an 
sy can before ( ber 15 transfer 
yy giving notice to the Society in writing 
that they wish to do so. After that date they 
will have to show a good reason for doing so. 
robably the fact of wishing to join a ‘“ Pro- 
onal Society ” will be considered a sufficient 


fi eonect 


Those who sign the form already issued 
their desire to transfer to the 
’ and Surveyors’ Approved Societ, 


will be notified in due course what steps to take.” 


Hot Water Supply. 

Str,—With your permission I should like to 
offer a reply to Mr. W. B. Hopkins’s letter which 
appears in your issue of August 30 last. 

It is recognised that with what is called the 
“tank system” of apparatus for domestic 
hot water supply—the hot storage tank being 
above the taps, with the tap branches taken 
from the flow pipe—it is not possible to with- 
draw all the heated water without having, 
after about ten gallons has been drawn, some 
cold water come mixed with it. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, the apparatus has 
done excellent service, and, although seldom 
erected at the present time, little fault has been 
found with it as regards the yield of heated 
water at the taps. 

When a, tap is opened water comes from every 
possible direction to issue from the tap, and 
with a tap on the flow pipe water comes both 
down from the tank and up from the boiler. 
Both directions yield the hottest water in 
the apparatus for a time, but so soon as the 
contents of the boiler are withdrawn the 
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water which*follows from this direction is 
cool or cold. Previous to the cool water 
coming up to the open tap there would be about 
ten to twelve gallons of really hot water drawn, 
after which the water issuing from the tap 
would be mixed cold and hot, not wholly cold. 

The foregoing is explained to give point to 
two important facts—firstly, that of really hot 
water it is seldom that as much as ten gallons 
is wanted at once, this water being for the 
sink, tub, pails, jugs, etce., so that the amount 
of hot water drawn at once seldom if ever 
admits of cool water coming up through the 
Secondly, with bath water, of whi 
always wanted at once 
ten or twelve gallons of water at 150 d 
followed by a good quantity of water at 100 ¢ 
(the mixed hot and cool), the result is 
ctory, as even then some additional 
cold water would be needed to make the whole 
of bathing temperature. 

{ am not wishing to defend the old tank 


system, but rather to explain how it has 
managed to give a nice degree of satisfaction 
30 long. seldom 
scted now, the “ having 
superseded it, yet tl n type of 
installation, one that is better than any pre- 


ceding it, called the “combined cylinder- 
tank system,” having the advantages of both 
systems and the disadvantages of neither, 

It is to be feared that the plan suggested 
by Mr. Hopkins, while possible on some occa- 
sions, cannot be considered practicable for 
general u My house in the near London 
suburbs is not a large one, but, supposing 
the tank to be situated in the bathroom, it 
would, of course, be convenient to the bath and 
bathroom basin. but the dressing- -room lavatory 
basin would be 40 ft. (run of s single Bige) distant, 
the cloakroom basin 35 ft., nk 40 ft. 
pantry sink 60 ft., and so on. 2 are houses 
in Mayfair and Kensington having the tank 
tem of apparatus in which some of the 
kitchen offices are undoubtedly 150 ft. (run of 
pipe) distant from the tank. What might 
meet the case, halfway, so to speak, would be 
to adopt Mr. Hopkins’s suggestion for all bath 
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taps (which are usually upstairs) and haye 
ordinary flow pipe branches for other taps, 
This, however, is not found to be necessary 
in ordinary experience. 

I am y it should be stated that “ the 
advice given must frequently lead to failures,’ 
for it is quite incorrect to say so. 

Frepr. W. 
—___.»-__—_ 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
“COLUMN. 
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Crumbling Brick Wall. 


Sir,—I own a semi-detached house aboui| 
thirty years old, and within the past two year 
s of the end wall have shown 4] 
mey to crumble. I should be glad tc| 
learn of any method whereby this could be 
checked by means of a coating or other pro} 
cess. SUBURBAN. 
— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Srrvcrurat D: By H. R. Thayer 
(London : Constable & Co. 6s. net.) 


Tur Living Wace. By Philip Snowden; 


M.P. (London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. net.) 
Moprrn Sanrrary ENGINEERING. By| 
dilbert Thomson. (London: Constable & Go.| 
6s. net.) 
—__----—_—__ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. | 
From the Builder of September 13, 1862. 


Bayswater. 

Bryon all others this suburb has grown 
and flourished within the last ten yee for| 
a mile and a half westward of Victoria Gate,| 
by nearly ile in width, extending north- | 
ward from Kensington Garden- road, a great} 
and aristocratic town has been added to the} 
metropol Six district churches, and more} 
than that number of chapels, have been| 
completed, and are thronged. The arrange 
ment of the houses planted upon this new 
quarter is a vast improvement upon the old| 
plan of construction ; for the mode of utilising} 
and adapting space, particularly in the base-} 
ment story, gives improved light and air,} 
and increases, at the same time, the con-} 
venience and healthfulness of each dwelling. | 
t is a pity that this “ vast improve-| 
ment” to the arrangement of the houses did} 
not apply also to the Planning of the streets. | 
Compared with George Gulch’s design for} 
the adjacent Paddington Estate executed i in| 
—illustrated in the February num ver of | 
Monthly Review of Civi ign” (p. 127) } 

the general lay-out of this di rie shows a} 
distinct retrogression. With the exc eption | 
of Lancaster-gate and the planning of a few! 
of the squares, there is little attempt at] 
ordered arrangement to be found between 
Westbourne-terrace and Ladbroke- -gTOVe.— 
Ep. | 
: | 

See 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In the fifty-fifth annual report of the Trustees | 
of the National Po it Gallery, which was 
recently issued, a demand is made for the exten- 
sion of the Gallery by the inclusion of the corner 
plot immediately to the west of the e ‘ing 
building. On Apr: 1909, the report states, 
‘accepted from his 
Ma ° Office of Works the allocation of a plot 
of ground then occupied by St. George’s 
Barracks. The rapid increase of the collections 
makes it imperative that the extension of the 
building on this site should be put in hand at 
once. Every possible economy of space has. 
now been effected, but the existing building 
permits no adequate representation ‘of English 
historical portraits after the end of the 
XVIIIth century, with the single exception 
of the room in the east wing devoted to literary | 
celebrities. Expansion can take place in one 
direction only, namely, to the westward, towards 
St. Martin’s-street, upon the site formerly 
occupied by St. George’s Barracks. The portion 
of this ground already allotted to the Board is 
sufficient for the needs of the moment, but the 
needs of the future-require that the land lying 
to the west of this plot, and in alisnment with it 
and the present building, should be definitely 
assigned to the National Portait Gallery. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 
GYMNASIUM: 
/ITS EQUIPMENT AND PLANNING. 
1. 
iz rapidly-increasing use, in all grades 


of schools, of Ling’s Swedish System of 

Educational Gymnasti its adop- 
jn by the Board of Education calls for the 
jovision, not only of the special apparatus 
jeessary to the system, but also of suitable 
jmnasia. In the a > school building, 
til now, no provision has been made for a 
jmnasium. In a few cases rooms have been 


jovided for the purpose, and in others appa- 
tus has been fitted in rooms primarily intended 
| other purpos It is practically certain that 


is subject of instruction will be given greater 
jominence in the educational scheme of the 
ure, and that the school gymnasium will 
come one of the most important features 
the building, calling for special attention 
|planning, construction, and fitting. 

[he apparatus of the old German system— 
le horizontal bar and the parallel bars 
is been discarded as being too limited in its 
plication and tending mostly to the cultivation 
| mere show work. In ce has been 
‘olved during the twenty years or more of the 
listence of the system apparatus which, 
jen compared with the old appliances, 
jpears at the first, glance cumbersome and 
perfluous. This appearance is due to the 
ot that it is designed for class, as opposed 
| individual The main items in the 
juipment are the wall-bars, or rib-stalls, one 
ly of which is shown in Fig. 1, and the double- 
am, or boom, in Fig. 2. With these pieces 
apparatus it is possible to handle a class of 
tty pupils and have them all performing the 


Fig. 1. 
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se together, thus economising time 
and avoidir feeling of showing off which 
is so embarrassing to backward or sensitive 
pupils, and which is inseparable from the 
follow-on system at the horizontal bar. The 
bars consist of elliptic-section bars, about 
in. by 1 in., spaced about 5 in. centre 
entre in uprights 8 ft. high. The width 
of each stall is about 2 ft. 9 in, The uprights 
ixed by nails driven into the floor and by 
s into the wall. As adjuncts to the 
use of the wall-ba ate stools or benches, 
either being used according to the preference 
of the instructor, The stools are ordinary 
wooden stools, illustrated in Fig. 1, where 
one is shown placed upside down on a shelf 


Fig. 2. 


same ex 


provided for their storage above the wall- 
bars. These have the advantage that they 
can be placed at a greater or less distance from 
the wall-bars in certain exe: s to suit the 
differing lengths of limb in the pupils. They 
are also most convenient for removal, each 
pupil obtaining his or her own stool from the 
shelf and returning it there when done with. 
The benches are about the same height as 
the stools, 14 in., and of the length of four or 
five stalls of bars—11 ft. to 14 ft. When turned 
upside down they present a rail which does 
duty for the e known as balance-walki 
They also have iron hooks on one end, which 
enable them to be attached to the wall-bars 
or beams for use in certain other exercis 
so that they serve a greater variety of purposes 
than the stools, but are less adaptable to the 
individual pupil and are less easily stored. 

The double-beam cons of two beams of 
section, as Fig. 2, about 6in. by 24in., placed 
one above the other in upright guides, so that 
they can be adjusted for height, but are held 
secure against any lateral movement. They 
are placed across the room and generally 
reach from wall to wall. They are fitted in 
a great variety of ways to meet different 
conditions, but in their most convenient form 
they are fitted with a centre upright dividing 
them into two spans. The whole arrangement 
must be portable, so that the floor can be easily 
cleared for free-standing ex Many 
i ious methods of removing the centre 
upright are in use, in most of which the counter- 
balance is a prominent feature. Sometimes it is 
lowered into a trench in the floor, sometimes 
swung up to the ceiling, sometimes suspended 
from an overhead rail and run along that to the 
wall. In the very simplest form of the appara- 
tus, used in barracks, but not to be n- 
mended for school use, the centre upright is 
carried to its place by hand and set up with 
stays to the floor. 

In a gymnasium equipped for forty pupils 
there would be two sets of double-beams, which 
would divide the room approximately into 
three parts. 

The climbing rope is generally the next most 
important piece of fixed apparatus. There 
would be ten or twelve ropes hung from a 
beam at sufficient distance from the end of the 
room to allow for a clear swing. Inclined 
climbing ropes, set up by block and tackle, 
are also used. 

Other fixed apparatus, not so essential 
but extremely useful as soon as the pupils 
get beyond the elementary stage, are the 
vertical and horizontal “ square ” or “ window ” 
ladders. The former is a framework made up 
of squares of about 21 in. by 21 in., four, five, 
or six squares wide according to circumstances, 
and the full height of the room. When in 
use it must stand at least 3 ft. clear of the 
wall and be bolted firmly to the floor. Some- 
times it is hung on overhead rails, which enable 
it to be run bodily backward to the wall; 
sometimes it is hinged at the head and merely 
swung back at the foot. The horizontal square 
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ladder is similar in construction, but is only 


The arm ladder is in two parts, one standing 
upright against the wall, the other made fast 
to it by sliding grips, so that it can be brought 
forward and rested on the beam in the position 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Il. 

The planning of a gymnasium must neces- 
sarily be affected by many different considera- 
tions, as to expense, situation, combination 
with other parts of a school, etc., and possibly 
many things which would be looked upon by an 
enthusiastic instructor as essential may have 
to be cut out by the “ powers that be.” But 
the time has passed when any space which did 
not happen to be otherwise utilised was looked 
upon as being good enough for a gymnasium and 
as requiring no special adaptation. It is safe 
to predict that in a few years’ time the gym- 
nasium will be looked upon as at least equal 
in importance to the chemical and physical 
laboratories on the planning and equipment 
of which so much money and thought is ex- 
pended nowadays. 

The main requirements of the ideal gym- 
nasium are as follow:—A detached building is 
desirable, in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of light and ventilation. The room 
ought to be at least 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide 
and 14 ft. high. The size which is most fre- 
quently recommended is 50 ft. by 25 ft. by 16 ft. 
The windows should be set high, above the tops 
of the wall-bars, and should run practically 
all round the room. Ample scope for venti- 
lation should be afforded, not by means of a 
few little hoppers, but by casement frames, 
which will admit of all windows being thrown 
completely open on a summer day. Draughts 
are guarded against by the fact that the windows 
are so high. The floor should be boarded in 
the ordinary way and should lie on jois 
not on concrete. A certain amount of spring 
is absolutely necessary. Hard wood and 
parquetry are unsuitable and concrete abso- 
lutely taboo, The boards should be laid across 
the room, their joints thus affording some safe- 
guard against slipping in running and jumping 
exercises. This arrangement also ensures more 
equal wear than when the boards are laid 
lengthwise. The floor should be oiled by two 
or three coats of linseed oil to render it dust 
and waterproof. The oiled floor is wiped over 
with a wet swab between lessons to remove 
dust and dries in a few minutes. Many of the 
rises are performed by the pupils in a 
sitting or prostrate position on the floor, and 
cleanliness is therefore imperative. Varnish 
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and the usual floor polishes are unsuitable 
as producing a slippery surface. 

The wall-bars are arranged along the sides 
of the room, so that the teacher, standing at the 
end of the room, may see at a glance whether 
the pupils are performing the exercises cor- 
rectly. 

In some buildings the floor is so designed 
that a small trap-door in front of each stall of 
the wall-bars can be lifted and the stools put 
down below the floor in a position instantly 
ole and quite out of the way. 

The position of beams and climbing ropes 
has been already suggested. Where the double- 
beam is fitted to lower into a trench below the 
floor this trench has to be arranged for. It 
must be damp-proof, as any damp will warp 
the beams and prevent their working freely in 
the grooves of the uprights, may be lined with 
wood, concrete, or asphalt, and must be about 
1 ft. wide. The depth varies according to 
thé design of the apparatus. 

The only entrance to the gymnasium should 
be through the dressing-rooms, so that all out- 
door garments and boots or shoes and with them 
all wet or dust may be left there. Dressing- 
rooms are most conveniently placed at the 
ends of the building, so that the side walls, 
required for wall-bars, may not be broken up 
by doors, and should be fitted wp with lockers 
and particularly with shower baths. 

Provision will have to be made in the roof 


for the suspension of ropes and ladders, and 
possibly for the travelling uprights of beams. 


(Beams with suspended uprights and counter- 
balance weights are strongly to be recom- 
mended as most suitable for school use.) 

By a little consultation between the architect 
and the maker of the apparatus a certain 
amount of ornamental feeling, sadly lacking 
at present, can easily be obtained in parts of 
the apparatus, removing much of its uncompro- 
mising nature and enabling it to appear more 
as part of the building and less as an ill-con- 
sidered addition. The red pine of which the 
apparatus is made is, of course, capable of 
being stained a darker colour, removing the 
feeling of cheap, temporary construction, which 
is, to some people, inseparable from light- 
coloured wood. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE SILO 
AT THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


Tue site of this silo is at the Cleveland Flour 
Mills, Thornaby-on-Tees, near the River Tees. 
A conerete raft foundation carries the silo 
proper. The number and sizes of the bins 
are approximately as follows:—No. 12 bins, 
size 12 it. by 12 ft d 80 ft. high: No. 12 
bins, size 6 ft. by 6 ft. and 80 ft. high. The 
total weight of grain in the silo bins is about 
4,000 tons, which may be unequally distributed, 
one bin being full whilst all the surrounding 
bins are empty, or one outside row being full 
whilst the others are empty, so that each bin 
is practically self-contained and is reinforced 
to maintain throughout its full height perfect 
rigidity when full of grain irrespective of all 
adjoining bins. 

The thickness of the reinforced concrete wall 
is 5} in. for the large bins and 4 in. forjthe 
sub-divisions forming small bins. Out 
8 in. in thickness, with additional thickn 
pilasters, parapets, etc. Over the tops of the 
bins a floor 4§ in. in thickness is constructed, 
with all necessary openings for shoots, man- 
holes, etc., being formed in the same 

The architects were Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, 
FE.R.1B.A., of Hull, and Mr. E. P. Wells 
acted as consulting engineer. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. the Stuart's 
er nolitiio Company, Léd., Fenchurch-street, 


STEEL FRAME OF THE 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING. 


THE main portion of the Woolw orth Building, 
now under construction in New York (illus. 
trated in our issue of May 26, 1911), encloses 
thre sides of a light court measuring 95 ft. by 
37 ft. in plan, and will be about 400 ft, high from 
street level to the main roof, above which the 
tower will rise to a further height of 400 ft. 

For the support of the sixty main columns 
destined to receive the weight of the entire 
building foundation pi of concrete have 
been carried 40 ft. down to solid rock, 
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Upon the piers are steel grillages and distri- 
buting girders and cantilevers. he grillages 
consist of heavy I-beams laid in two or more 
tiers, according to the load to be carried, and 
embedded for protection in 1:2:4 Portland 
cement concrete. The distributing girders 
extending from pier to pier were laid in trenches 
before the general excavation was carried down 
to the same level. 


idea as to the duty of these 
y that one of them, designed 
for supporting one of the tower columns, 
representing a load of 4,250 tons, measures 


weight are included in the foundations, the 
other distributing girders weighing from 22 tons 
to 27 tons each. 

steel for the superstructure was sent from 
the works of the American Bridge Company to 
the gocds depét of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Greenville, New Jersey, where it was sorted 
York in lighters as 


required, being 
on special lorr 


r, 40 tons; second tier, 
eighth tier, 15 tons ; 
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the first foundation girders were received, { 
first columns arriving ten days later, and t 
first consignment of steel for the superstructi 
coming to hand on October 20, 1911 

On the last-mentioned date the first colum 
were erected, and by the end of November t 
steel frame had been constructed up to str 
level. 

By April 6, 1912, the frame had been carri 
up to the height of the main roof, the strueti 
to that level including thirty stories and abe 
17,000 tons of steel. 


The work of erection was performed 
four derrick gangs of eight men each, who we 
able to complete two tiers per week, and wh« 
record was 1,153 tons of steel erected in s 
of eight hours each. 

to record the fact th 
although the cont ns required t 
whole of the steel to’ be e: July 15 la 
this part of the work was practically finished 
the end of June. 

The construction plant provided for erecti 
the superstructure included four el gi 
ity of 30 tox 
of 15 to 


derricks, with the lifting cap 
timber 


and one derrick 
capacity. 

These commanded the entire si 
and the ac at street. Consequently thi 
could be employed for unloading lorries ay 
delivering the steel to required positions in ay 
part of the building. 4 

The large amount of riveting necessary 
the steel frame was performed by twent 


guy 


Reinforced Concrete Silo at Thornaby-on-Tees. 


Messrs, Gelder & Kitchen, FF.R. LB.A., Architects. 
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| gangs of four men each, by whom about 
}rivets were inserted per day of cight hours, 
h the aid of pneumatic riveting hammers. 
‘he riveters were followed by a gang of 
‘ty-five painters, who applied two coats of 
ht to all the steelwork. 

| 


BOYS’ SCHOOL, 

| STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. 

\ yew school for 420 boys has been erected 
‘the Chiswick Urban District Council at 
fand-on-the About 2,800 yds. 


xreen. 


fut 440 sq. yds. 
ked and tar-paved for an ar 
| about 510 sq. yds. have been left for the 
ys’ gardens. 

he whole area has been enclosed by 
flimbable iron raili but double gate 
jn fixed for the admission of the fire escape 
juld it be required. The existing southern 
je will form the main entrance for boys. 
> covered playground at present forms part 
me be required 
s, an additional covered play- 
ay be added 


) open-air cla 
jund at the ground | 
Che whole area is dr: a 
, sides, thus leaving an even and unbroken 
face for games. The heating chamber and 
1 store, which forms the only basement, 
byided with a fixed semirotary pump for 
ing all waste or rain water to the general 
hinage level. 

lavatories are provided in the headmaster’s 
mm (for use during medical examination) 
din cloak-rooms on mezzanine and ground 
ors, which discharge into the foul-water 
ver in Brook-road. One master’s and two 
itional boys’ water-closets have been pro- 
led, with extra urinal accommodation, whilst 
vee “ Purita”’ fountains placed outside the 
1ool provide a continuous supply of drinking 
er. 

he walls are of stock bricks with red brick 
essings and blue brick plinth, all below 
mp-proof course being in cement mortar. 
le roof is of wood construction, covered 
th boarding, felt, and best Broseley tiling 
‘The internal surface of the walls to the stai 
se is finished with brown salt-glazed b: 
sings, which material also forms a dado 4 ft. 
zh on both floors, the remaining surface being 
stempered. The thresholds and steps are of 
ork stone, whilst the window-sills are made 
th blue brick blocks, and arches of rubbed 
ick with Portland keystones. Bull-nosed 
gles are provided both externally and inter- 
lly at all projecting angles. 

The windows in all walls are formed with 
vel casements, with hopper openings for 
evention of draught and better ventilation. 
lis type also gives a maximum amount of 
‘ht for the size of the opening. The borrowed. 
thts are similarly of steel construction and 
e made to open for cross ventilation. 

The floors to classrooms are of steel and 
nerete, finished with 1}-in. pitch-pine 
ocks laid to herring-bone pattern, whilst 
e staircase is ferro-concrete. and the cloak- 
oms and corridors are all finished with 
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Boys’ School, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 
Mr. Edward Willis, Architect. 


granolithic paving. Blue brick 
adopted in the basement. 

In addition to the ordinary windows. 
ventilators are provided to all cl: 
four opening direct into the external 
four discharging through a ventilating turret 
about 40 ft. high, Fanlights are fixed to the 
classroom doors, and at all times cross-venti- 
lation in either direction is possible. 

The heating of c¢ ; 
corridors, ete., is effected by < 
system regulated automaticall 
boiler in the basement and ra 
rooms, etc, ; the master’s and a 
rooms are warmed by open fir 

The artificial lighting throughout is by 
means of gas, inverted incandes 
being used in classrooms and plain guarded 
burners in corridor: 

All rooms are provided with the Magneta 
Time Company’s clocks, and the four faces of 
the ventilating turret have been provided 
with dials worked by the same master clock 
in the headmaster’s room. A special pendulum 
fire alarm and telephone is fixed in the ground- 
floor corridor at the foot of the staircase, 
ringing direct to the fire-station. The turret, 
chimney-stacks, etc., are protected by lightning 
conductors connected to copper earth plate on 
the southern side. 

The building comprises two floors and base- 
ment he&ting chamber and coal store. The 
ground floor includes bicycle store, three clas: 
rooms for forty-eight and two for sixty boy: 
with lavatories and cloak-room accommodation. 


paving is 


floor has only one classroom for 
sixty boys and two for forty-eight, making 420 
as the total present school accommodation. 
Ther rooms for the headmaster 
and assistant m: s, with large book store 
and extensive covered playground, approxi- 
mately 1,300 sq. ft. in area, which could be 
used if desired for open-air cla and from 
this is an iron and steel escape staircase to 
the general playground. 

The lavatory and cloak-room accommodation 
for first-floor scholars is on the mezzanine 
The design was prepared by Mr. Edward 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., etc., Architect to the 
tion Committee, and the contract was 
carried out under his supervision by Mr. W. J. 
Maddison, of Canning Town, Mr. J, Empson 
being the clerk of works. 

It is anticipated the final cost of the building 
will not exceed 5,000/., or about 121. per school 
place. 


COW-STABLE FOR EMIGRATION 
TRAINING FARM. 


A new cow-stable has recently been built 
for the Hon. Rupert Guinne: C.M.G., 
M.P., at Park Farm, Woking, Surrey. It forms 
an addition to the buildings already erected, 
and is equipped with modern appliances for 
instructing and training young men who intend 
farming in Canada and the Colonies. The 
building has been planned on the latest Canadian 
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Boys’ School, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 
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lines and fitted almost entirely with Canadian 
fittings, such as cow-stalls, loose boxes, calf 
pens, etc. It is constructed with red brick 
plinth. The external framing above the sill 
is weather-boarded. The interior is lined 
throughout with asbestos sheeting, including 
the ceiling, The roof is covered with red sand- 
faced tiles. The floors throughout are of 
2-in. granolithic laid on a bed of concrete. 
Special care has been given to lighting, venti- 
lation, heating, and drainage. 

The building has been designed by Messrs. 
T.. H: Roberts-Wray & J. A. Hale, architec 
of John-street, Adelphi, W.C. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Kirk & Randall, of 
Woolwich; the heating and dairy fittings by 
Messrs. Burnard & Co., of Vauxhall. 


VENTILATION. 

Ty his address before the Physiology Section 
of the British Association meeting in Dundee, 
Mr. Leonard Hill, the President of the section, 
discussed the conditions necessary to the main- 
tenance of a healthy body, and controverted 
the common assumption that the air is made 
deleterious to health by the introduction of 
chemical impurities. In the course of his 
remarks he said that everyone thought that he 
suffered in an ill-ventilated room owing to 
some change in the chemical quality of the air. 
The alterations in chemical composition of the 
air in buildings where people crowded together 
and suffered from the effects of ill-ventilation 
had nothing to do with the causation of these 
effects. Satisfied with the maintens 
specious standard of chemical pu 
public had acquiesced in the elevation of 
sky-scrapers and the sinking of cavernous 
places of business, Many had thus become 
cave-dwellers, confined for most of their waking 
and sleeping hours in windless places, artificially 
lit, monotonously warmed. The sun was cut 
off by the shadow of tall buildings and by 
smoke. The bracing effect of cold was of 
Supreme importance to health and happiness. 
We became soft and flabby and less resistant 
to the attacks of infecting bacteria in the 
winter, not because of the cold, but because 
of our excessive precautions to preserve our- 
selves from cold, and the prime cause of “ cold” 
or “‘chill” was not really exposure to cold but 
to the over-heated and confined air of rooms, 
factories, and meeting-places. 

He recently investigated the case of clerks 
employed in’a great place of business, whose 
working hours were from nine to six on three 
days and seven to nine on the other three days 
of each week. These clerks worked in a 
confined space—forty to fifty of them in 
8,200 cubic ft., lit with thirty electric lamps, 
cramped for room, and overheated in warm 
summer days. It was not with the chemical 
purity of the air of such an office that fault 
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Cow-Stable for Emigration Training Farm. 


was to be found, for fans and large openings 
ensured this sufficientl These clerks suffered 
from their long hours of monotonous and 
sedentary occupation, and from the artificial 
light, and the windless, overwarm, and moist 
atmosphere, What was the use of the State 
spending a million a year on sanatoria and 
tuberculin dispensaries, when thos very 
conditions of work continued which lessened 
the immunity and increased the infection of the 
workers? In the last few years the rush 
and excitement of modern city life had in- 
creased, together with the confinement of 
workers to sedentary occupations in artificially 
lit, warm, windless atmospheres. The same 
conditions pertained to places of amusement, 
eating-houses, and tube railways. Central heat- 
ing, gas-radiators, and other contrivances were 
now displacing the old open fire and chimn 
The change greatly improved the economical 
consumption of coal and the light and cleanli- 
ness of the atmosphere. But, in so far as it 
promoted monotonous, wind. , warm atmo- 
spheres, it was wholly against the health and 
vigour of the nation, The open fire and wide 
chimney ensured ventilation, the indrawing 
of cold outside air, streaky air. tless currents 
at different temperatures, which struck the 
sensory nerves in the skin and prevented 
monotony and weariness of spirit. The height 
of houses prevented the town-dweller from 
being blown upon by the wind. He worked, 
ate, and was amused in warm, windless atmo- 
spheres, and suffered from a feeble circulation, 
a shallow respiration, a disordered digestion. 


ding are auered with grids 
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The widespread belief in the presence : 
organic poisons in the expired air was mait 
based on the statements of Brown Sequa 
and D’Arsenval, statements wholly unsu 
stantiated by the most trustworthy work¢ 
in Europe and America. These statemer 
had done very great mischief to the cause 
hygiene, for they led ventilating engines 
and the public to seek after chemical puri 
and neglect the attainment of adequate coolne 
and movement of the air. The efficiency | 
workers in mills, mines, tunnels, stokehol 
was vastly increased by the provision of 
sufficient draught of cool and relatively d 
air, SO as to prevent over-taxing of the hes 
regulating mechanism. The electric fan h. 
vastly improyed the conditions of the work 
in the tropics. He would suggest that ea 
clerk should have a fan just as much as a lan 
on his desk. It would pay the employer 
supply fans. All the efforts of the heati 
and ventilating engineer should be direct 
towards cooling the air in crowded places aj 
cooling the bodies of the people by setting t 
air in motion by means of fans. They hi 
very great inherent powers of withstandi 
exposure to cold. The bodily mechanisr 
became trained and set to maintain the boc 
heat by habitual exposure to open-air li 
The risk lay in over-heating our dwellings ay 
over-clothing our bodies, so that the mechanist 
engaged in resisting infection became enfeeble 
and no longer able to meet the sudden transitir 
from the warm atmosphere of our rooms to t} 
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bmy days of winter confined us within 
Ts, and, by reducing our activity and 
josure to open air, depressed the metabolism ; 
Jinfluence of smoke and fog, gloom of house 
| streets, cavernous places of business and 
ik dwellings, intensified the depre: 
i; essent: required of any good s 
tilation were (1) movement, cooln 
ree of relative moisture of the air; 
ction of the mass influence of pathogenic 
eria. The chemical purity of the air would 
adequately ensured by attendance to the 
ntials. 


RITISH STANDARD SPECIFI- 
(CATION FOR STRUCTURAL 
STEEL FOR BRIDGES, ETC. 


h new edition of the British Standard 
jcification for Structural Steel for Bridges 
i General Building Construction (Report 
| 15, revised August, 1912) has recently 
jn issued. The new issue is of importance 
lview of the fact that the London County 
Incil (General Powers) Act, 1909, requires 
\é all rolled steel used in the construction 
Iskeleton-frame work for buildings shall 
uply with the requirements of this specifi- 


lince its first issue in June, 1906, the Com- 
ltee from time to time had brought before 
im points which had arisen 
jh its use, and the present 
| necessary amendments in regard to these. 
ae of the more important modifications 
the specification are as follows :— 

|. The classification of the material dealt 
ih into two categories, A Steel and B Steel. 
. The increase of the allowable Phosphorus 
itent in B Steel from -07 to ‘08 per cent. 

. The increase of the upper limit of tensile 
eth for plates, sections, and bars (other 
Intivet bars) from 32 to 33 tons per square 
a. 

. The reduction of the lower limit of tensile 
mgth for rivet bars from 26 to 25 tons per 
lare inch, 

|. The insertion of clauses dealing with (a) 
(b) rejection 
where 


's by an independent exp 
it delivery, and (c) arbitration in ca 
tis not otherwise provided for. 
Mollowing the procedure adopted in the 
ision of the British Standard Specification 
Portland cement, the text of the specificat ion 
| been settled in consultation with the 
mittee by Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C. (standing 
ansel to the Committee), with a view of 
uring that so far as practicable it has the 
aning intended by them, and the specification 
| been remodelled in accordance with his 
rice. 

(he specific: 
pkseller or 


ation may be obtained from any 
rom the Offices of the Committee, 
| Victoria-street, Westminster, 5.W., and 
published for the Committee by Messrs. 
shy Lockwood & Son. 

) 
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investigation, in- 


Metallic microphotographiec 
Filament of “ drawn-wire” and 
Lamps. “extruded” filaments for 

electric incandescent lamps, 


3 demonstrated the fact that the continued 
hh temperature at which such lamps are 
1d has the effect of causing crystallisation 
the metal. The larger crystals which are 
iefly responsible for fracture of the filaments 
pear to be built up by accretion upon the 
e crystalline formation in the original 
ucture of the metal. Drawn-wire filaments 
ving finer initial crystallisation are stronger 
am extruded filaments, and as indicated by 
2 investigation mentioned must remain so 
til the metal has become crystallised, a 
acess obviously requiring more time than 
at involved in the crystallisation of extended 
uments. 


Wir the object of obtaining 

Effect of | data as to the relative merits 

Vibration on of incandescent electric lamps, 

ectric Lamps.a series of tests has been 

conducted in the Argentine 

ernment Navy Laboratories, with special 

yard to the capacity of the filaments for 
istance to shock and vibration. 
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The tests were applied to four well-known 
makes of metallic filament lamp and also 
to a standard carbon filament lamp. 

The results, showing the length of time which 
the lamps were able to withstand “severe 
vibration ” before failure of the filament, were 
as follows :— 

Metallic filament lamp No. 1, twenty-five 
minutes; metallic filament lamp No. 2, thirty 
minutes; metallic filament lamp No. 3, forty- 
five minutes; metallic filament lamp (Madza 
drawn-wire), 140 minutes; carbon filament 
lamp, thirty-five minutes. 


Proresson BorcHeris, of 
Acid-Resisting Aix-la-Chapelle, has recently 
Alloys. announced the possibility of 
producing alloys of iron 
capable of resisting attack by acids, and re- 
maining amenable to ordinary methods of treat- 
ment and manipulation in the workshop. The 
new alloys are prepared by adding from 2 to 5 
per cent. of molybdenum to an alloy of ferro- 
chrome containing very little or no carbon, 
and not less than 10 per cent. of chrome. 
An alloy containing only 36 per cent of iron as 
against 60 per cent. of chrome and a small 
proportion of molybdenum has been found 
to be insoluble in boiling aquafortis, while 
possessing all the essential qualities of iron 
and being suitable for working in the ordinary 
manner. 


Mr. H. E. Kinrer, in the 

TheSoundness Journal of Industrial fn- 

of Cements. gineering Chemistry for 1912, 

describes tests and their results 

which show that the ence of free anhydrous 

lime cannot be the sole cause of the failure of 

certain samples of Portland cement to pass the 
boiling test. 

H. le Chatelier has stated that the addition 
of 1 per cent. of freshly-calecined lime to a sound 
cement will render it unsound, but in the 
author’s experiments finely-ground lime was 
added in relatively large quantities, in one case 
up to 25 per cent., to samples without rendering 
them unsound. In all the cases tried, the 
quality of the cement improved by finer 
grinding or by removing the coarser particles 
by sifting. ‘ 

In other experiments in which the unsound 
cements were nosed to moist air at 150 deg. 
Fahr., the absorption of from 0-1 to 0-27 per 
cent. of moisture sufficed to render the cements 
sound. It was found that when cement is 
allowed to stand, either in a sealed jar or ex- 
posed to the air, the coarser particles become 
progressively finer, and it is considered probable 
that the seasoning of unsound cement consists 
in the disintegration of the coarser portion. In 
this coarser portion free lime may be present 
encased in glassy partic and the disintegra- 
tion be caused or accelerated by heat and 
moisture. It has been found that the moisture 
need not be in sufficient quantities to hydrate 
the free lime, but merely to render the coarser 
particles sufficiently fine to permit hydration 
before the cement has set. 


Tests conducted with the 
“Steam-Cured” object of determining the 
Cement Mortar. effect of high-pressure steam 

on the strength of cement 
mortar, show that the process of hardening is 
accelerated, and the comp ve resistance of 
the material is proportionate to the pressure of 
the steam and the duration of the exposure. 
The tests also indicate that for steam curing 
the mortar should be of medium consistency, 
which is better than a very dry or a very wet 
consistency. Another point to be noted is 
that the mortar should have developed initial 
set before being treated with steam. 


Accorvine to Mr. G. 

Setting Hentschel, in an _ article 
Properties printed by the Tonindustrie 
of Portland Zeitung, the rate of setting 
Cement. of Portland cement is acceler- 


ated by the addition of 
alkaline carbonates. On the other hand, the 
addition of varying proportions of calcium 
sulphate retards the process of setting. The 
writer recommends that the catalytic effect of 
compounds such as those mentioned should be 
determined by comparative experiments. 
Sodium and potassium carbonates exert 
an extraordinarily strong positive effect, while 
calcium sulphate has a relatively smaller 
negative influence. It is stated that the 
positive effect is more strongly marked in the 
case of finely-ground cements. 
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In the process of burning any alkali present 
in the raw materials is converted into an 
alkaline silicate which has no influence on the 
tate of setting, but after exposure to the air 
the silicate is slowly decomposed into silicic 
acid and carbonate, especially with the 
assistance of heat. 

The pronounced effect of carbon dioxide 
and heat is stated as an explanation of the fact 
that rotary kiln cements change more readily 
than cements prepared in ordinary kilns, and 
often leave the mill in a quick-setting condition. 


Now that steel tubing is 
Steeland coming into more general use 
Wrought-Iron for steam and water, the sub- 
Pipes. joined notes may be found of 
service to our readers in 
enabling them to determine by inspection 
whether the tubing employed on any work 
is of steel or wrought-iron. Steel tubing is 
relatively smooth, and any scale on the surface 
appears in the form of small blisters, revealing 
a smooth and whitish surface on being sc 
away. On the other hand, wrought-iron tubing 
is rough, lacking the perfect finish of drawn- 
steel tubing, and scale occurs in heavy flakes. 
Steel tubing can be flattened considerably 
without splitting, while iron tubing tends to 
open at the longitudinal weld. If broken, 
steel tubing shows a fine crystalline fracture, 
and iron tubing shows a jagged fracture indi- 
cating the fibrous nature of the metal. 


In June, 1911, a Committee of 
Government - engineers was 
appointed for the purpose of 
unifying the specifications for 
Portland cement used by the 
United States Government. 
After first arriving at a tenta- 
tive specification, the Committee conferred with 
representative manufacturers and users of 
Portland cement and with the special com- 
mittees of various engineering societies by whom. 
the same question has been considered. 

As a result of such conference the tentative 
specification was modified until substantial 
agreement was reached on all points except the 
methods of determining the normal consistency 
and time of setting. 

An order signed by President Taft has 
recently been issued requiring that the speci- 
fication as modified shall apply to all Portland 
cement purchased by or used in construction 
work connected with any department or 
branch of the United States Government. 

It is recognised, however, that no specification 
can be regarded as final. Consequently the 
order provides that the specification may be 
modified from time to time by a departmental 
conference with the approval of the heads of the 
several departments. 


United States 
Government 
Specification 
for Portland 
Cement. 


Tue effects of adding alumi- 


Aluminium nium to brass is to make 
in Brass the stings sounder and 
Castings. remarkably free from pin 
holes, while the metal runs 

better, and the castin, ome out of the sand 
very sharp and clean. According to the 


Brass World, the best method of adding the 


aluminium is first to make an alloy consisting 
of aluminium 1 part and zinc 3 parts, adding 


this alloy to the brass just before pouring. 
The proportion of aluminium required is very 
small, and the addition of too much makes the 
castings hard and apt to shrink considerably 
on cooling. 


A most useful investigation 
now in progress by the 
National Bureau of Standards 
(U.S.A.) is one for the determi- 
nation of the physical proper- 
ties of concrete. At the suggestion ot engineers 
and others interested in the subject, the Bureau 
have decided to inquire into the causes of 
cracking in concrete structures and the question 
of expansion and contraction joints. 

For the purpose of the inquiry, reference 
marks have been placed upon typical old and 
new concrete work in Wayne County, Michigan, 
at Greenwich, Connecticut, and on the lock 
walls and elsewhere on the Panama Canal 
works. 

Measurements will be taken from time to 
time during summer and winter to determine 
the expansion and contraction due to tempera- 
ture variations, and to ascertain the changes 
of volume taking place during the hardening of 
the concrete. 


Physical 
Properties 
of Concrete. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE TRADE UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 


[HE proceedings of the Trade Unions 
| Congress were commenced at Newport 
on the 2nd inst., under the presidency 

of Mr. William Thorne, M.P. 

The address of the President bore a strong 
likeness to other Presidential addresses 
delivered on like occasions. Many of the 
leaders of the trade unions are men who are 
opposed to the existing order of things and 
who advocate the nationalisation of the means 
of production and distribution of wealth, 
and who see salvation in the suppression of 
the capitalist and the employer. If, however, 
they are convinced of the soundness of their 
views it is somewhat surprising that they 
never elaborate their policy. Year after year 
the same views are expressed in almost 
the same periods, but no attempt is made to 
explain a policy which involves changes of 
such magnitude, and the rank and file must 
be acquiring a shrewd suspicion that their 
leaders’ reticence may be due to the impc 
bility and impracticability of the schemes which 
they put forward. Mr. Thorne in his address 
followed very much the conventional lines, and 
little is to be gained by such statements as 
that Jand and labour are the foundation of 
all riches and that the increase in wealth is not 
due to the capitalist class. The proprietor 
of the very smallest plot of land could instruct 
Mr. Thorne on the use and necessity of capital. 
Again, in discussing the distribution of wealth, 
what can be more misleading than to take the 
gross assessment for income tax in this country 
and compare it with the wages paid also in 
this country ? Quite apart from the distinction 
between capital and wages, it must be remem- 
bered that owing to the action of the trade 
unions and to certain legislation, or threats 
of legislation, is invested abroad, 
heets do not figure in 
though much of the income 
produced abroad comes home to be assessed. 
Unreliable as is Mr. Thorne’s comparison, the 
figures he quoted might have been very different 
if during the past twelve months there had been 
no railway strike, no coal strike, and no trans- 
ke, and if neai 39 million working 
ys had not been lost in the first seven months 
of this yea: 

The President expressed himself opposed to 
any scheme of compulsory arbitration and as 
dissatisfied with the Trade Unions Bill, and in 
the latter connexion his observations as re- 
ported are somewhat remarkable. He claimed 


they should not be 
used in the case of strikes. We venture to 
think that such an attitude is most damaging 
to the cause of trade unionism. The legality 
of strikes 18 fully recognised ; not only are they 
legalised, but peaceful persuasion is allowed, 
and no action for tort can be brought against a 
trade union. Political action on the part of 
the unions is now being recognised by this 
Bill as well, and even the rights of minorities 
who do not favour the political policy adopted 
by the unions are very inadequately safe- 
guarded, This being the state of the ca 
what deduction can be drawn from such obse 
vations as we have referred to above but that 
the unions, as represented by certain of their 
leaders, desire to be free to resort to intimidation, 
as that in connexion with strikes is the only 
thing which remains illegal and which calls 
for civil or military intervention ?_ The patience 
of the public has been sorely tried in the recent 
strikes ; the sympathetic strike does not invoke 
any sympathy from the public, which sees in 
it intimidation directed against itself; intimi- 
dation of non-unionists is distasteful to those 
with a sense of fair play, and the trade unions, 
if they wish to retain the extraordinary privi- 
leges already granted to them, will be wise if 
they emphatically dissociate themselves from 
and strongly condemn the acts of violence 
and coercion which are illegal and which 
have marked some of the strikes. On the last 
Gay of the Congress we regret to see that a 
resolution was passed by a large majority on a 
card vote declaring that in the interests of trade 


unionism, and with a view to securing the full 
benefits of awards and agreements fought for, 
trade unionists should refuse to work with 
non-unionists. 

The debate on the question of the Trade 
ions Bill was unusually interesting. On a 
card vote a resolution was passed by a large 
majority to oppose the Bill in its present form, 
as the Congi claimed complete political 
freedom. The Bill recognises the right of 
unions to engage in political activity, thus 
practically overruling the Osborne judgment, 
and the only limitations it contains are (1) 
that the Registrar of Friendly Societies shall 
be satisfied that the principal objects of a 
union are the “statutory objects,” 7.e., the 
objects defined by the Trade Unions Amendment 
Act, 1876, the regulation of the relations 
between workmen and masters, etc., and that 
the unions are not purely political societies 
(2) that the political objects must be approved 
by a majority of the members voting ona ballot ; 
(3) that payments for political objects shall be 
made from a separate fund; (4) that members 
shall be at liberty to give notice that they do 
not desire to contribute to the political fund. 

TI a brief summary of the measure which 
has been rejected by the Congress as “ in- 
iging the principles of self-government and 
ting their political liberty”; in other 

the Congress resents the rights of 
minorities being in any way regarded. It is 
refreshing to find Mr. Havelock Wilson, in 
what he termed “a little plain talk to the 
arguing against the course adopted 
3 0 same lines that we have 
often urged in these pages:' He said, ‘‘ They 
asked a man to join a trade union for trade 
union purposes, then after they got him into 
their membership they smuggled a resolution 
through, and said, ‘ We are going to charge you 
one shilling a year, and if you do not pay it we 
will prevent you from following your occupation.’ 
That was the cause of the trouble—they were 
trying to compel men to pay the levy whether 
they liked it or not. 

This exactly sums up the case, and, as Mr. 
Havelock Wilson observed, there is no enthu- 
siasm over the matter. We may add our own 
opinion that the Bill goes a great deal too 
far as it is, and the unions are in danger of 
losing their true aracter of trade societies, 
provident societies, and Insurance Act socicties, 
and being converted into political societies. 

The attitude of the ( 
tration in trade disput 
to analy A resolution moved by Mr. Tillett 
that an instruction be given to the Parliamentary 
Committee to prepare a report and recommen- 
dation as to the basis rbitration and con- 
ciliation was defeated by a large majority, 
but owing to some allusion in the first part 
of the resolution to compulsory arbitration 
the impression seems to have prevailed that 
the motion advocated compulsory arbitration. 
The vote to leave out this part of the resolution 
was lost, and thus the final vote seems to have 
been given upon the proposition of compulsory 
arbitration. Mr. Havelock Wilson, who has 
ompulsory arbitration, said 
sit to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia he had changed his opinion, and was now 
in favour of the application of the system 
there in force to disputes in this country. 

In the course of the debate Mr. John Ward 
dissociated himself from Mr. Crooks’ Bill on 
this subject, the provisions of which we ex- 
plained in the Builder, September 8, 191]. 
On the subject of the Insurance Act the 
President expressed himself in favour of a 
universal and non-contributory scheme, but 
the main debate turned on the question of 
insurance companies becoming approved 
societies. The trade unions see in this a 
risk of their members not joining the unions 
as approved societies, and they accuse the 
employers of favouring societies other than 
trade unions. A motion protesting against the 
alleged practice was carried unanimously. It 
is certainly essential that good solvent societies 
should be open to the classes who come under 
the Insurance Act, and it may be a question 
whether the State which enforces insurance 
should not also control and guarantee the 
societies. The trade unions as provident 
societies have been allowed to qualify as 


approved societies, but if their constitu 
was to be changed as the Congress have vw 
should be the case, and if they became polit 
societies, they would hardly seem suit 
organisations for carrying out the purely 1 
political functions imposed upon them by 
Insurance Act. 

A resolution relating to the position 


casual labourers under the Act was car 
unanimously. The resolution was to 
effect that exemption should be given 


men earning not more than 10s. a week, 
that yet they should be entitled to the bene 


d upon certain utterances of some of 
's, we think it must be conceded ¢ 
this Congress was marked by a more praet 
tone and marked a higher level of debate ¢ 


of industrial unrest 

Congress, however, had a great opportu 
for putting forward practical suggestions 
securing better relations between labour | 
capital, and it cannot be said that the n 
was by any means made of this opportun 
but the multitude of questions put forw 
at this annual meeting does not permit 
concentrated debate on any particular subj 


INTERCEPTING TRAPS. 


Tur Departmental Committee on In 
cepting Traps in House Drains, into which | 
converted the Committee of General Ingu 
originally appointed by the President of 
Local Government Board in October, 1908, 
issued its Report. 

The document is one that contains a 
deal of interest for sanitarians, and may re 
in some modification of the practice which | 
been followed by the Local Government Bd 
for more than thirty years in dealing with ? 
sets of by-laws submitted to them for appro 

The Committee’s investigation nomin 
originated in a proposal by the Willes 
Urban District Council to adopt a series 
by-laws in which the requirement as to 
provision of an intercepting trap was to 
omitted. The district referred to is one t 
includes as in which the ventilation] 
sewers is a matter of difficulty, and the cheay| 
course for the local authority would, of cou 
be to utilise the private drains and ventilad| 
pipes of the houses. The Local Governm| 
Board refused to assent to the proposal 
the Willesden Council, but at the same t 
promised a general inquiry into the quest 
raised. 

The result of this inquiry. in the course 
which fifty-two witnesses were examined ; 
experiments were made and_ obseryati 
taken in Bristol as well as in some twe 
suburban districts, is now before us. 

The disadvantages allegéd by the oppone 
of the trap are :— 

1. That it checks the passage of air from { 
sewer through the house drains and the ver 
lating shafts attached thereto. 

2. That it involyes separate ventilation 
the house drains, which, in turn, necessita 
the provision of a fresh-air inlet, which of 
acts as an outlet for foul air and so becor! 
a nuisance. | 

3. That it complicates the construction @ 
enhances the cost of house drains. ' 

4. That it is an impediment to the pass.) 
of sewage and often causes the blockage } 
the drain. ; 

The advantages claimed by its advocal 
are :— | 

1. That it prevents the passage of air trl 
the sewer into the house drain, and thus preve} 
the entry of sewer air into the dwelling. | 

2. That it acts as a barrier to rats. | 

The Committee’s investigations were direc! 
first to the determination of the actual physi 
facts connected with the use of the trap ai 
then to the consideration of the chemic 
bacteriological, and other conditions involy 
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the physical results may be briefly stated 
s:—In the first place “‘ it seems to be-estab- 
led (says the Report) that the trap does serve 


jan effectual barrier to the entry of sewer air 
5 the house drain, which is the fundamental 
antage claimed for it.” Secondly, it does 
prevent the passage of rats. Thirdly, it 
.s nob involve ‘‘ ventilation’? in the sense 
J, current of air through the pipes, but only 


essitates, apart from anti-siphonage pipes, 
J opening at the top of each soil pipe. That 
0 say the objectionable “ fresh- inlet ” 
y be omitted altogether. Fourthly, it is true 
it the trap is liable to “ retain a considerable 
portion . - . of the solid matters of 
}. sewage passing through it . . . . and 
fis to favour blocking of the trap as well 
| putrefaction of the sewage before it reaches 
sewer.” In this last fact the Committee 
Ipear to detect the chief objection to the 
ip. They state that “ micro-organisms of 
age origin are very rarely present in sewer 
. On the other hand, they may be present 
Jdrain air in large numbers. This difference 
the result of the splashing of sewage which 
burs in drains, and which does not usually 
bur in sewers.” I therefore, inferred 
ht “the entry of air into a house is of 
lrespondingly smaller importance, bacterially 
nn the entry of drain air.” (The itali 
s,) There are, of course, other consider 
n thos 
jidemiological grounds, as the 
lint out, and the question of the harmfulness 
otherwise of sewer air, especially in dwelling- 
uses, is one upon which the evidence before 
5 Committee appears to have been quite 
tonclusive. A medical witness was “ very 
spicious of the theory” that sewer air, apart 
lm its smell, can be a predisposing caus 
hease, and the generally good health of 
bn is pointed to as proof of its harmlessness. 
‘The chemical evidence shows that the most 
‘quent characteristic of sewer air is the 
lesence of smell. ‘This smell is due to the 
lesence of certain volatile substanc given 
f from sewage, in such minute quantities 
to be harmless in themselves, apart from 
tell, or possibly to effluvia from moulds whic 
ty be attached to the walls of sewer 
must own to feeling that this statement 
neither so lucid as the rest of the Report nor 
| convincing as to form a satisfactory basis 
t any relaxation of efforts to exclude sewer air 
bm our homes. And the Committee quite 
alise that even “ smell’? cannot be wisely 
nored, for they remind us, with a touch of 
amour, “that it is possible, through the sense 
to induce distinct modifications in 
tysiological processes.” 

A further note of caution is also sounded 
the statement that “there is no doubt a 
nsiderable body of medical opinion which 
fains the view that certain diseases, notably 
phoid fever, diphtheria, quinsy and sore 
moat, and certain ‘septic’ diseases are 
tered or are even actually produced by 
‘posure to sewer air or drain air 
‘To return to the question which was the 
mediate cause of the Committee's existence— 
ie desirability or otherwise of the ventilation 
sewers through house drains—two outstanding 
melusions are arrived at, one being that the 
iportance of the effect which the presence of 
le intercepting trap has on the ventilation 
‘sewers, on which much stress has been laid, 
18 probably been exaggerated, and the other 
lat ‘too much importance has been attached 
) the question of sewer ventilation,” there 
ing “a considerable amount of evidence 
hich indicates that the necessity for ventilation 
‘ sewers has been exaggerated.” “If,” say 
16 Committee, ‘‘ the objection to the intercept- 
% trap rested solely or mainly on its inter- 
rence with sewer ventilation, we should 
s inclined to question the importance of such 
1 objection.” 

Tn Leeds, in East Grinstead, and in many 
erman towns no intercepting traps are used, 
nd in Bristol many houses have no traps, 
nd there is an entire absence of designed sewer 
entilation. No exceptional mortality appears 
) result. There are, howeyer, exceptional 
wes in which “ the ventilating shafts of house 
rains directly connected with the sewer 
ave proved a nuisance, to abate which it 
as been necessary to insert intercepting 
aps.” 

Tt would appear that still further investi- 
vtions are desirable, and that in the meantime 
will he consonant with the dictates of caution 
) close up the ‘ fresh-air inlets ” on our house 
rains and to retain the disconnecting trap. 


are 
ations 
based ‘upon bacteriological or 
Jommittee 
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L.C.C. SCHOOL OF BUILDING. 

TuE Evening School of Building, Ferndale- 
road, Brixton, organised by the London County 
Council, will open for the tenth sion on 
the 23rd inst. Mr. H. W. Richards is the 
Principal, and his assistant is Mr. Arthur R. 
Sage. Profess: ord Pite, F.R.I.B.A., 
is the Director of Architecture. 

The Evening School has been established to 
enable artisans and others engaged in the 
building trades and allied professions to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of the principles that 
underlie the processes which they have to carry 
out in their daily work. Workshops have been 
provided and equipped forthe practical teachi 
of the several building trades under condi 
similar to those met with on buildings and in 
builders’ shops. 

The prospectus divides 
School into five parts, vi 
Subjects (Wor. 


the work of the 
Section I—Trade 
nop Practice and Theory 
Section 2—Lectures and Classes in Building 
Construction and Allied Subjects ; Section 3— 
Surveying ; Section 4—Structural Engineering ; 
Section rchitecture and Drawing 

In the practical trade ¢ 
be given to those engaged in the trade only. 
These classes are intended to supplement wo! 
shop practice and not to teach trades. Students 
in thi classes are expected to attend the 
lectures and drawing office work in connexion 
therewith, and those who fail to do so will not 
be allowed to continue the workshop practi 


The Advisory Sub-Committee cor of 
Mr. J. 8. Holliday (Chairman), Me: J. 
Carpenter, W. Davis, W. Elliott, R. rilling, 
T. A. Hards, F. Higgs, G. H. Manser, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., and G. § - 

In the various classes the Princi sup- 


ported by a numerous and efficient staff. 

A School of Architecture, with courses of 
instruction in the history of buildings and for 
the study of architectural design and planning. 
together with the preparation of architectur: 
drawings, has been added as part of the complete 
scheme of the work of the School. The work 
of several cl will be under the general 
superintendence of Mr. J. B. Fulton, A.R.I.B.A., 
assisted by Mr. H. F. Murrell, A.R.I.B.A. Mr. 
G. Denham, A.R.C. will give instruction 
on architectural perspective and lettering. 
Lectures upon examples and criticisms of the 
students’ work will be given during the session 
by Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 

Day Technical Schools for Boys, Junior and 
Senior, will be open on five days in the week 
to provide a sound scientific and technical 
training for those preparing to enter the 
building trades and allied vocations. 

Full particulars of all classes will be sent 
on application to the Principal, the School of 
Building, Ferndale-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


HARDWARE EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA. 


Tue Hardware, Ironmongery, and Domestic 
Appliances Exhibition, with which is allied an 
Exhibition of Oil Engineering, is open at 
Olympia until the 17th inst., and many 
interesting features are on view. Among 
heating appliances may be seen anthracite 
kitcheners and stoves by the London Warming 
and Ventilating Company, Ltd., who give 
cooking demonstrations daily (Stands 180 and 
194), and the various productions of the 
Interoven Stove Company, Ltd. (Stand 196). 
Messrs. C. A. Peters, Ltd. (Stands 135 and 150) 
show the Carbotron portable stoves for heating 
motor-houses and various household speciali 
M Helliwells, Ltd. (Stand 182), exhibit 
firegrates and mantelpieces ; and The Petroleum 
Solid Fuel (Parent) Company, Ltd. (Stands 
15 and 26), show the various “ Petsol ” 
briquettes, firelighters, and other noveltie 

The British Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd. 
(Stands 93 and 108), have in operation a full 
range of hand and power vacuum cleaners, and 
The Electric Appliances Company, Ltd.,. with 
their portable vacuum cleaner, are at Stands 


114 and 127 : 
The possibilities of lighting by acetylene gas 


are brought forward by the Thorn & Hoddle 
Acetylene Company, Ltd. (Stand 208); the 
Acetylene Corporation, Ltd. (Stand 205): the 
Leading Light Syndicate, Ltd. (Stand. 7); 
the Dennis Acetylene MJluminating Company 
(Stand 8); and by the Acetylene. Publicity, 
Ltd. (Stand 8a). 

Oil engines and similar appliances are shown 
by the Westinghouse Brake Company, Ltd. 
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(Stand 4), by the India Rubber, Gutta Percha, 
and Telegraph Works Company, Ltd., and by 
the Crossley Gas Engine Cumpany (Stands 60 
and 61). Messrs Tangyes, Ltd. (Stands 95 and 
106), ave represented by various well-known 
engineering inventions. 

Among other exhibits to be mentioned are 
the models of a pump rig, derrick, and engine- 
house, with plans, and other features, shown 
by Mr. George W. Mancell (Stands 55 and 66) ; 
the chemical fire extinguishers and other fire 
appliances of the Harden Star-Lewis and 
Sinclair Company (Stands 17 and 24) ; the sash- 
lines, blind and other cords of Messrs. J. Austin 
& Sons, Ltd. (Stands 13 and 28); the “ Kaye” 
oil cans, fillers, oil pumps and lamps made by 
. Joseph Kaye & Sons, Ltd. (Stands 39 
); the “ Climax ” carpenters’ cramps of 
Messrs. Crampton Brothers ; the brass and iron 
fire guards and other wirework devices of the 
Holborn Wire and Cage Works (Stands 92 and 
109): and the enamelled ware of Messrs. 
vee Molnich & Co., Ltd. (Stands 139 and 

9). 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH EXTENSION, BIRKENHEAD. 

The foundation-stone was laid last week of 
the Lady Chapel of St. Matthew’s Church by 
the Mayor of Birkenhead. The scheme com- 
prises clergy and choir vestries, lady chapel, 
south aisle, and ambulatory, and when com- 
pleted thé seating accommodation of the 
building will be for 514 people. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Nagington & Shennan, of 
London and Liverpool. 


SCHOOL, KILBIRNIE. 

A new school is to be built between Kilbirnie 
and Glengarnock from the plans of Messrs. 
H. & D. Barclay, architects, Glasgow, to 
accommodate 400 children. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, GLASGOW. 

A new public school has been erected in 
Carmichael-place, Langside, at a cost of about 
17,0002. The building is two stories high and 
hag a frontage of about 170 ft. and a depth at 
the wings of 120 ft. The architect for the work 
was Mr. Ninian Macwhannell. 

INFANTS’ SCHOOL, MERTHYR. 

This new school has been erected at a cost of 
about 4,615/., from the designs of Mr. F. 
Thackeray, the Borough Architect, and the 
building ‘will provide accommodation for 250 
children. The contractors were Messrs. Enoch 
Williams & Sons, of Dowlais. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL, GIRVAN. 

The new secondary school for Girvan and 
district, erected by the Girvan School Board 
at a cost of 7,000l., according to competitive 
plans by Mr. Wm. Cowie, architect, Ayr, was 
opened on the 2nd inst. The building is 
planned with a central hall on each floor, 
giving direct access to the classrooms, the 
upper hall leaving an open gallery on one 
side, with high mullioned windows connecting 
the two stories. There a eparate entrances 
for boys and girls, and separate entrances at 
each end of the hall, with cloakrooms, ete. 
There are nine ordinary classrooms for thirty 
pupils each. On the upper floor there are a 
science-room, art-room, cookery and laundry 
room, and gymnasium, while a portion ot the 
old school has been converted into a work- 
room for twenty boys. The principal fagade 
is in a free treatment of Renaissance in red 
sandstone, while the elevations are of brick and 
rough-cast, with stone dressings. 

KIRKCONNEL NEW SCHOOL. 

At a meeting of Kirkconnel School Board 
it was agreed to accept the plan by Mr. 
Crombie, architect, Dumfries, for the erection 
of a new school at an estimated cost of 3,100/. 
The school will consist of four’ rooms and a 
corridor, with the customary outside offices. 


NEW SCHOOL AT LLANGAN. 

New Llangan Schools have just been opened, 
Accommodation provided for 122 children. 
The school is built of local stone, and the 
exterior is part rough-casted, together with the 
Welsh slates. The building was designed by 
Mr, D. Pugh Jones and built by Messrs. 
Vickery Bros., Barry Dock. 

COUNCIL SCHOOL, STRATFORD. 

The Senior Department of the London-road 
School has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. A. 8. R. Ley, Lic.R.1.B.A., 
at a cosh of about 4,915/., and the 
building _ provides accommodation for 376 
children in eight classrooms. The building 
has been planned in order to allow of future 
additions, when it is expected to increase the 
accommodation to 636 children: The builder 
was Mr. George Brown, of Grays, and the 
clerk of works was Mr. T. J. Doy. 
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SCHOOLS, HARROGATE. 

‘Lhe new schools for girls, Queen Ethelburga’s 
School, at Killinghall Moor, Harrogate, are, 
says the Yorkshwre Heruld, the result of a 
limited competition, in which six architects 
were invited to submit designs, and that of 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, F.R.1.B.A., was selected. 
He is the architect. of the whole of the 
buildings, with the exception of the chapel, 
which wa rected from the designs of the 
late Mr. Hodgson-Fowler, F.R.L.B.A., of 
Durham. ‘The scheme comprises the school 
block, head  mistress’s. house, four large 
boarding-houses,. a sanatorium, lodge, and 
chapel. Of these, the whole have been erected 
with the exception of two of the boarding- 
houses and the sanatorium, which will be added 
as soon as the school fills up. The school block 
provides accommodation’ for 150 girls. The 
floors and staircases are of fireproof con- 
struction, The classrooms are grouped together 
for the lower, middle, and upper schools. 
The floors are of pitch- pine blocks, and the 
walls have panelled dadoes. The large science- 
rooms are provided with preparation, balance, 
and store rooms adjoini There are also 
two fine rooms for the teaching of elementary. 


and advanced art, each having large north 
windows. The assembly hall is in the centre 
of the Ca ane the principal 


opposite to 
entrance. It is. ft. by 34 ft., and is pro- 
vided with a ee at one end. The vaulted 
entrance hall with its recessed alcoves forr 
an interesting feature between the front vesti- 
bule and the assembly hall, and provides 
crush-room space just where it is required. 
The gymnasium is upon the lower ground floor, 
and is 55 ft. by 25 ft., and 20 ft. high. It has 
a gallery for spectators at one end. A large 
number of rooms for the teaching and practice 
of music are provided. These are placed in a 
separate building, which is only connected with 
the main block by a corridor. The partitions 
and ceilings of all rooms are formed of a 
combination of plaster and slag wool, with 
hollow spaces between, and all the doors are 
double. Private rooms for the headmistress 
and assistant mistresses are provided, and also 
other rooms for various purposes. Rooms for 
the teaching and practice of domestic economy 
are also provided. A covered playground is 
provided immediately adjoining the school 
block, and also stores for games, bicycles, etc. 
The house for the headmistress forms a wing 
to the school block, and contains accommoda- 
tion for some of the assistant mistresses in 
addition. An open covered corridor, 10 ft. 
wide, connects the school block with the chapel 
and with each boarding-house. Each boarding- 
house is an entirely detached building, form- 
ing a complete home in itself, and contains 
accommodation for thir ty-eight girls and for 
five assistant mistresses. Each girl has a 
separate cubicle, except that, in a few in- 
stances, rooms are anged for rs. There 
is a lounge hall for common use, and a play- 
room and a preparation-room. Six small 
studies are provided for the elder girls. 
There are twelve bathrooms in each house, the 
walls of which are tiled. The floors are of 
fireproof construction, and ample means of 
escape in case of fire are provided. There are 
three sta ses in each boarding-house, two 
g fireproof. All the floors are laid 
pine blocks. ‘The houses and the 
school block are heated DuReHEHTO RS with hot- 
water pipes and radiators, bui all 
and the lounge hall have fireplaces 
The buildings are faced with red br 
ornamental portions are of Patel 


Bridge 


stone. The roofs are covered with green West- 
morland slates. The style is Georgian, quietly 
treated. The contractors for the whole of the 
works, excepting the chapel, are Mes: 

Harold Arnold & Son, of Rugby, and the 
clerk of works is Mr. E. Bilby. The cost of 


the complete scheme is imated at about 
65,0007. 

TRADE NEWS. 
Lee’s “All Time’? sheet-lead and 


damp course has been specified and extens 


used on the new Southmead Infirm 
Bristol. 

Messrs. Spalding & Myers, of 36-37, King- 
street, E.C., are the architects for new 


printing works now being erected in Emerald- 
street, Theobald’s-road, by Messrs, BE. A. Roome 


& Co., 36, Basinghall-strect, B.C. 

Under the direction of Mr. R. 'T, Longden. 
Lic.R.I.A.B., Stoke-on-Trent, the ‘ Boyle” 
system of ventilati on, (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent “Air Pump”) Ventila 


tors and Air Inlets, iis been applied to Rude 
yard Chapel, Rudyard, Staffs, 


Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 100 
and_ 102, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C., also 
of Pa treet, Islington. N., have secured the 
following contracts:—Extension to Mayfair 
Works, Miles-street, South Lambeth-road, for 
Messrs. Brand & Sons; taking down and re- 


building front and other alterations at No. 70, 
Fleet-street, E.C., for Messrs. Sweetings, Ltd. : 


SEE: SSE ER 


new works and garage, etc., for the National 
Steam Car Company, Nunhead-lane, Peckham, 
S.E. 

The Church National Schools, 
being supplied with Shorland’s 
Ventilating Patent Manchester 
Messrs.. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Uae Manchester. 


Beccles, are 
Warm-Air 
Grates by 
Ltd., of 


PIECE AND TIMEWORKERS’ HEALTH 
INSURANCE CALCULATOR. 


A userun calculator, the first of a new series 
being brought out by Me Gall & Inglis 
under the title of the ‘‘ Flash”? Reckoners, is 
a ‘Health Insurance Calculator.’? The neces- 
sity for such a calculator has no doubt been 
felt already, for while in. many cases the 
ascertaining of the rate of remuneration for 
the purposes of the Insurance Act is fairly. 
simple, when through short time or a broken 
week’s work employees? e ings verge upon 
the differential rates of ins nee, it is not 
always easy to find out quickly the exact 
amount allowed by the Act. The Health 
Insurance Calculator has therefore been 
devised so that by the movement of the fing 
the exact amount of insurance is quic. 
ascertained. The working of the calculator 
vi simple, for by the movement of two 
the separate calculations involved are 
brought together, and a finger points to the 
workers’ and employers’ rate of contribution. 
The calculator can be obtained at No. 31, 
Henrietta-street, Strand, W.C., price 2s. net. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Extensions to factory of Messrs. 
John Mellis & Son (2,500/.); Mr. G. Bennett 
Mitchell, architect, 148, Union-si ‘eet, Aberdeen. 

‘Arbroath.—Exter ions to factory (4,500/.) for 
Messr F. Webster & Sons, sailcloth manu- 
factu 

Askern. —Cinematograph theatre, Moss-road, 
for the Yorkshire Picturedrome Company ; 
B. D, Fairbank & Son, architecis, 
. Bank chambers, ank-street, Brad. 
Mr. W. Waterton, architect, Aske 

Baschurch.—Bacon factory; Mr. G. Griffiths, 
Baschurch, 

Blackwood.—Hlectric theatre and twelve 
houses, Montehave-avenue, for the Montchave 
Building Syndicate, No. 1. 

Brentham. — Twenty-four flats, | Garden 
Suburb Estates, for the Haling Co-partnership 
Tenants Association, Ltd. 


Bristol. —Factory: Mr. W. F. Bird, archi- 
sl idsomer Norton. 

‘oposed workmen’s dwell 

Warring, Surveyor, U.D.C 


kfastleigh. 
Schools ; 
hitect, 30, Foregate. 
‘awood (near Selby 
Wesleyan Methodist’ 
Trustees, 
Doncaster,—Premises, Balby-road, for Messr: 
W. Firth, Ltd., iron and steel mercha 
Leeds; Mr. T, H. Johnson, architect, 6, Priory- 
place, Doncaster. 

Dublin.—Proposed housing scheme (11,4641.) - 
Mr. C. J. McCarthy, Architect, Town Hall, 


Dublin, 

Dudley.—Public convenience, The Square, 
Holly Hall; Mr. J. Gammage, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Dudley. The following” plans have been 
passed Additions to church, Church-road, 
Netherton, and extensions Sunday school, 
Tinchbourne-street, for the Trustees of the 
Wesleyan Church; additions to Holloway- 
chambers, Priory-street, for the Midland 
Counties Mutual Benefit Society; picture hall, 
etherton, for Mr. W. Williams. 


Cinder Bank 
Exeter.—Children’s home (3,0002.): Mr. R. M. 
Challi architect, Bedford-row, Hxeter. 
ey.—Hospital (2,0007.); Mr. Parkes Lees, 
Llanteglos-by-Fowey. 
1 lterations to buildings, Buchanan 
Royal Exchange- 
Exchange-place, for the 


Mr, A. Vernon Rowe, 
treet, Worcester. 

—Reconsiruction of old 
Chapel (1,0002.) for the 


Royal Bank-place, 
and South 


square, 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 
eyood —Offices at Hooley 


Bridge Mills: 


Messrs. Lowther & Rigby, 22, Market-strect, 
Manchester, 

High Wycombe.—School: Mr. T. Thurlow, 
architect, 25, High-street, High Wycombe: 


Messrs. Gibson 
High Wycombe. 

Horcombe Chudleigh (Devon).—Residence, 
eters Mr.icd Lucas. architect, Guildhall- 
chambers, High-street, Hxeter: Messrs. Wood- 
man & Son, builders, Bartholomew- street Kast, 
Exeter. 

Hove.—A plan has been lodged for a 
posed church in Portland-road by Mr. B. TH 
Dixon, also for alterations to Nos. 92-102 
Montgomery-street, for Mr. J. W. Hayler. 


& Son, builders, Paul’s-row, 


* See also our list os Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another pag 
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Kilbirnie (Glasgow). — School (4,500 

H. & D. Barclay, architects, 245, W 

Vincent-street, Giasgow. 
Kilmarnock.—Warehouse, Strand and @rc 


streets (5,000/.) for Messrs. John Walker 
Sons, Ltd., distillers. Alterations to buildin 
(750/.) for the Ayrshire 

Association. Wool store, Laws: 


rs 
street (660/.) for Messrs. 
Co., spinners, 

Masham (Yor —Town and assembly ha 
(53,0007 ); Mr. J. Houfe, architect, - Albe 
chambers, H. gate, 

Moira.—Mission. church; Mes Orton 
Sons, builders, Kilwardby-street, Ashby-de- 
Zouch. 

Motherwell.—Presbyterian church (5,0002.) 
site of present building for the Trustees, 

Nelson.—Proposed housing scheme; Mr, 
Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson. 

Newcastle-on- ‘Tyne. —School, St. George 
road (1,000 places); Mr. A. C. Coffin, Tor 
Hall, Newcastle. 

Oakenshaw.—Additions to Oak Mills { 
Messrs. E. W. Lister & Co., yarn spinners, 
Oxford.—Shops, Magdalen-street: Mr. J. 
Blatherwick, architect, City-chambers, Sov 
Wiss Meo 1st 


Douglas, Reyburn, 


Parade, Nottingham. 
Penzance.—School ; 
Town Hall, Penzance. 

Portree.—School; Mr. R. J. McBeth, are 
tect, 33, Academy-street, Inverness. 

Redhill.—Residence; Mr. J. A. 
architect, 52, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Rochdale.—School, ing’s-road, Lowerplae 
Mr. E. J. Holden, ‘Town Hall, Rochdale. 
q r.—Additions to King’s School; ¥ 
Cobb, architect, 43, High-stre 
Messrs. West Bros. 5 builders, Hig 


Corni 


Soutti 


Rochester ; 
street, Rochester. 
Spalding.—Drill 


hall; 
architects, 


Messrs. Scorer 
Gamble, Bank-street-chambel 
Lincoln. 

Staighton (Guildford).—Alterations to Roy 
Hotel for the Farnham United Breweries, Lt 
West-street, Farnham. 
-—Plans have 
Addition to works, 
Rubber Regenerating 


been passed as f 
Trafford Park, 
Company, Lic 


Ss 
the 
vicarage, Northumberland-road, for thé Trust 


of St. Hilda’s Church; 
street, for Mr. Jas. Fryer; tensions to org 
works’ for Messrs. Brett, Hamilton, & Tarbolto 
reet, for Messrs. New 
s Rares shops, Chester-road, for W 
J. L. Doniger; bakehouse, Moss-road, for 
Joseph McPetrie. A plan has been lodged j 


Hnolealaaie, Empre 


alterations to King’s Hall by Mr. W. | 
Cadman. 
ton.—School; Mr. H. C. Crummag¢ 
Town Hall, Hartlevool. | 
gel.—School; Mr. B. C. André 
architect, Biddicks-court, St. Austell. 
Todmorden.—Con: om of Fielden Ho 
into club (1,0002. Secretary, Conservati 
Club, Todmorden. 
hill.—School; Architect, County He) 


ter. 


(W.R.).—Schools, Horsforth a 
r. J. Stewart, Architect, Shi 
Wakefield. 


Brierley ; 


Hall, 


BUILDING 
A meeting was 


TRADE WORKERS. 


held on the 8th inst. 


building trade workers at the Kingsley Ha 
Bristol, when addresses were given on “OQ 
Union for Building Trade Workers,’ t 
Chairman being Mr. T. C. Lewis, Secretary 
the Trades Cour A resolution was movi 
endorsing the pr of consolidation | 
existing orge i recognising the go 


work done by sectional unions, and expressi 
the opinion that the workers must organise 


the basis of industry. The resolution, aff 
being seconded, was put to the meeting a 
carried, 


A NEW SHOWROOM FOR HEATING APPARATUS. 


Me . Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., of Halife 
have opened showrooms and offices a 
Portland-street, 
at that addr all those who are interest 
in the probler ting. The firm p 
vide the means for heating hospitals and otk 
institutions, churck business premises, hote} 
and houses of all sizes, with the various ace| 
sories to the plant. They are prepared } 
demonstrate the advantages of independe| 
boilers for supplying hot water in eve} 
f 


sort of building, even where the hou 
hold requirements are not lar 
contended that the range boiler 


of heating 
es, the suppo 
fire being in 
The range boil 
vhile the independent boiler is heat 
by coke, cinders, and any combustible hous 
hold débris, Tho kitchen fire can be reserye 
therefore, for its legitimate purpose of cookir 
without the necessity of div erting the he 
from the ovens sometimes when it is least cc 
venient. i 


most economical mean: 
bath and other purpo: 
heat” from the 
expensive product. 
by coal, wk 
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‘ESIGN FOR STENCIL FRIEZE. 


(Characters from Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It.” 


Hrs design for a stencil frieze is to be placed 
the hall of the London County Council’s 


jecial school situated in the Old Kent-road. 
|subject has been selected that would be most 
tely to appeal to children and at the same 
jne one that would be of some educational 
Three colours are to be w in the 
and the room is being painted to 
rmonise with and help the colours selected 
i the frieze. It was first thought to me 
i repeat, but on further considera 
concluded that it would not be 
ite good taste to have a repeat of definite 
jaracters and those characters engaged in 
finite action. The result is the scheme is 
be enlarged, and designs are being made 
or 


lue. 


King other comedies of Shakespeare’s fc 
puij. A large proportion of the space will 
given to “Midsummer Night's Dream,” 


number of stencils will thus be in hand that 
n be placed upon other walls in other schools. 
ader each character will be stencilled the 
vme. 
a A SS 


IEW TOWER, ST. VINCENT’S 
CHURCH, SHEFFIELD. 


Tur tower of this church, shown in our illus- 
ation (p. 314), has been completed at the cost 
a bene ox of the parish, the opening 
remony being performed on October 29 last, in 
le presence of his Eminence Cardinal Logue. 

The church, which is situated in the slum 
arter of Sheffield, stands on the summit of 
‘ing ground, and the position of the tower, 
‘seen from distant parts of the city, is a very 
mmanding one. 

Tt was originally opened in 1856, and the 
uth aisle was added in 1898. The lower part 
‘the tower was built in 1870. Its dimensions 
e, width, 22 ft. square at belfry level, and 
ight from ground to top of parapet 93 ft. 


le architects of the whole of the works 
scribed have been the late Mr. M. KE. 
adfield and Messrs. C. & C. M. Hadfield. 


1e contractors for the recently-finished tower 


are Messrs. D. O'Neill & Son: 
eS gg 
NFLUENCE AND ETHICS OF 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tir: following is taken from a paper, prepared 


7 Mr. Donn Barber, and printed in the 
roceedings of the  forty-fifth annual 
mvention of the American Institute of 


tchitects.* The paper, of course, deals with 
© competition system in the States, but the 
ews of the author will be of interest here :— 
“It must be admitted that the subject of 
mpetitions considered in any of its aspects 
iS become a most vexatious problem, and one 
hich, in all probability, will never be solved 
the complete satisfaction of the building 
blic or the practising architect. Com- 
ions in one form or other are as old as the 


actice of architecture itself, and history 
aches us that the resulting heartburning 


d disappointments, the strife and argument, 
€ petty jealousies, the every important doubt 
to whether, after all, the best man and the best 
m have really won, obtained just as much in 
2 competition for St. Peter’s at Rome as 
‘Published by the Board of Directors of the 


an Institut2 of Architects, Mr, Glenn Brown, 
itor, 
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Design for Stencil Frieze. 


it has perhaps in our lesser competitions for a 
post office of negligible importance 

It would be improper and unfair, indeed, to 
condemn competitions as a whole and in- 
discriminately, for from some points of view 
they seem to be a necessary evil. We c¢ 
T think, admit that competitions in themselves 
are not necessarily evil. It the continual 


abuse and mismanagement of competitions, 
the unbusinesslike, undignified, inadvised des- 
perate sort of struggles that ever carries in 


their t 


in disappointment, prejudice, criticism, 
and hard feelings of many and varied kinds, 
that is responsible for a condition that has 
become a most serious consideration in contem- 
plation of the interrelation of architects and 
bearing upon the actual work that we as a 
profession are doing and standing for. The 
architectural profession has for years been kept 
in a state of commotion and hot water while 
the real solution of the difficulty seems as yet 
unfound. 

It seems to have become a very generally 
accepted and recognised tradition in certain 
cases, notably where proposed structures of a 
public or semi-public nature are involved, 
that architectural competitons still prove to be 
desirable or necessary as furnishing perhe 
the best available means for selecting 
architect. 

Just at the present time in this country, 
however, architectural competitions seem to 
be declining somewhat in popularity. Where 
only a comparatively few years ago com- 
petitions were sufficiently numerous to provide 
almost continuous employment for some firms 
who were fortunate enough to acquire the 
major part of their work in that manner, to-day 
we find an immense quantity of important 
work being given out by direct selection and 
appointment to architects, and competitions 
comparatively infrequent. It would be difficult 
ign any real reason for the change which 
just now to be taking place. Can it be 
> owner is gradually coming to see that 
competitions are at best and if 
properly conducted a mos e method 
of choosing an architect; is it possible that 
the owner realises that an occasional good 
preliminary scheme is, after all, the real limit 


an 


[N 


hs 


WA) 
oy i 


By Mr. T. A. Godfrey. 


of the competition method, and, that being 
the case, competitions are in the main of no 
advantage to him? Does the owner begin 
to appreciate the extreme difficulty of devising 
a scheme of competition that will afford him 
conclusive assurance and evidence of the 
winner’s ability to secure for him the final and 
practical execution of the design selected. 
without committing him to unnecessary if 
not inordinate expense. 

Notable instances exist where architects 
who have proven adepts in the preparation 
of competitive designs, men of extraordinarily 
developed imagination and possessing mar- 
vellous dexterity in draughtsmanship, have been 
awarded the prize and later the work, asa result 
of competition, and have during the prosecution 
of the work shown themselves to be devoid 
of practical experience, and even lacking in the 
ability to discriminate in the selection of 
competent tants or superintendents. The 
ultimate results in such cases have very probably 
had the very natural effect of somewhat 
impairing confidence in the competition method 
of selecting an architect. It is only fair to 
ay, on the other hand, that there also exist 
'y instances where notably satisfactory 
results have been obtained through the method 
of competition ; but have these not ordinarily 
followed as a result of choosing the competitors 
from the ranks of competent and thoroughly 
experienced practitioners, and paying the 
competitors so selected an adequate or 
reasonable sum for their sketches 2? Exceptions 
to this latter rule might be noted in the cases 
of Government or municipal work, and perhaps 
possibly in some private work of sufficient 
size and importance to induce the experienced 
architect to enter an unpaid contest; but even 
in such circumstances the competitors have 
usually been limited in number and carefully 
selected. 

It must of necessity be prejudicial to the 
interests of the owner that any architect 
should be allowed to enter a competition who 
cannot in advance establish his ability and 
competence to properly design and satisfactorily 
execute the work involved if entrusted to him. 
It is sometimes urged that to open an unlimited 
competition may disclose some unknown 


/ ST.VINCENT'S CHURCH 
/ SHEFFIELD. 


ARCHITECTS 
THE Ure M.E HADFIELD. 
CH HADFIELD. 
C.M HADFIELD, 
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St. Vincent’s Church, Sheffield. 


Messrs. C. 


but brilliant designer. his reasoning might 
be valid if the sole object of a competition 
were to secure a brilliant set of sketches. 
But unfortunately sketches in themselves give 
no real evidence that their author has the 
technical knowledge or matured ability to 
fulfil the promise of his sketches through 
proper and adequate control of the work 
itself in execution. 

The general influence of competitions can 
for present purposes be broadly divided as 
regards the influence on the architect. Theory 
presupposes competitions to be instituted with 
the sole purpose of advancing the interest of 
the owner, and practice proves that these 
interests are best served where a fair, clean- 
cut and equitable agreement has been entered 
into between the owner and the architect 
before the competition takes place. 

The American Institute of Architects, after 

ars of untiring study and labour, has finally 
ued a circular of advice relative to the 
conduct of architectural competitions as 
Statement of the principles which it belie 
should underlie ‘such agreements. Serious 


& C, M. Hadfield, Architects, 


difficulty with the system prescribed, however, 
has been found in some cases where it has proven 
inexpedient, not to say impossible, to y on 
important competitions along the lines of 
what is conceded and believed to be the best 
ctice, owing to the general and natural 
desire on the part of the owner to get free 
advice in the form of the greatest po! dle 
number of competition sketches, and also on 
account of the surprising willingness on the 
part of the architect to r into competitions 
where no prearranged agreement or under- 
standing exi with the owner. The owner 
often regards what he believes to be the infor- 
mation contained and given in his particular 
competition in the light of a consensus of 
expert opinion on the subject of the problem 
before him, and therefore is pleased or dis- 
appointed, as the case may be, with what he 
regards to be the possib' s of his project. 
On account of the quality and character of 
the information so given, however, the real 
satisfactory solution of the problem is often 
complicated, and confusion rather than lucidity 
results. We have all seen the results of what 
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have been termed “unregulated scrambl 
and how many times this inconsistent, 
businesslike, undignified, and certainly inart 
mode of procedure has carried with it its : 
disappointments, prejudices, and sin: 

Why an owner, even when he has taste 
judgment, and i sides, a good business L 
possessing ordina sound common se, 
continues to ‘sist in this method of obtair 
ign for a building is a question wi 


a de: 
we architects must answer. It is certain 
most discouraging situation, looking at, 


ly unselfishly and from a directly 
ssional standpoint. 

The shortsighted, unbusinesslike practic 
the seeking out of a client and the offe 
to him of preliminary services on approval i 
gratuitously, whether in competition or in| 
hope of finally being awarded the work, 
to a great degree in the past lowered the digi 
of the profession as a whole and resulted inj 
cheapening of the architect’s services in | 
mind of the building public. The avell 


owner seems to attach no particular value 
architects’ sketches either as meaning | 
standing for more than he himself can seg 
them, or as representing anything like } 
cost and labour involved in their production 
Architects are not paid enough for the w 
y do to be able to afford to we 
earnings on the whims and fancies of 
owner who is willing to take, without comp 
sation from them in one form or anof 
professional advice which may be the rej 
of years of technical preparation and experier 
The public should be made to feel that he ¥ 
bears the title of architect has the knowle| 
and ability needed for the proper invent 
illustration, and supervision of all uile 
operations which may be entrusted to ki 
and that his services when desired or sow 
are entitled to commensurate remunerati) 
An architect should have a better standing} 
the communi he should be more promin| 
before the public and its public enterpril 
in the courts, and in all matters of good 4 
helpful citizenship. To just how much of 
Jack of all this can we trace the influence # 
practice of unlimited and irregular competiti 
obtaining throughout the past is a quest 
well worth considering. ; 
The influence of competitions on the archit: 
aside from the undoubted educational advant 
which they have furnished at unjustifiable q 
exorbitant expense to the profession, has b 
to create unreasonable jealousy and un) 
prejudice, misunderstandings, disappointme) 
and in many ses. undeserved _ criticism. 
must be remembered in competitions that 
resulting joy, if there is any, is of necese 
confined to the winner, while the burden’ 
disappointment is left to be shared by all 
others who have through labour and expe 
competed. It has been proven over and 0 
again, as an economic argument in the ¢ 
of competitions for smaller buildings, that 
iccessful competitors have often expen¢ 
collectively in the cost of preparing competit 
signs, a sum equal to, if not exceeding, 
e that the successful architect has fine 
ed for his complete services rende 
in connexion with the execution of the wi 
involved. ‘This is, of course, a serious situat} 
for the profession, and one which thus far } 
not been properly met or handled. It cam 
be justified either as a good public policy 0} 
sound professional policy. The query is, H} 
long can the profession be expected to aff 
to keep it up ? 
The ethics of competitions would seem to} 
inseparable from the ethics obtaining in } 
general practice of architecture. The ls 


circular of advice relative to the principles 
professional practice, the canons of ethics, ¢ 
the conduct of competitions as prepared ¢ 
circulated by the American Institute of Aref 
tects form a very complete and helpful be} 
for the avoidance of the usual pitfalls a} 
temptations due to an over anxiety to } 
work at any cost. : 

The application of decent methods in pract} 
rests entirely with the individual practis} 
architect, who, armed with these ci 
principles and possessing a broad and comp 
hensive vision, not to speak of a healthy aj 
sincere desire to apply in addition to all t] 
the golden rule to all of his dealings, must Ic} 
unselfishly at the part he must play as a uy 
force in the great work of his present in ori 
that his architectural progeny may occupy tl} 
undisputed place in the affairs of the wo} 


(Continued on page 816.) 
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/ advertised in this number: 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
Competitions, — 
# Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
i bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 
iN made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
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see previous issues. 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


x.; Public Appointments, xvii. ; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Auction Sales, xxii. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


*,* Tt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


SeprempBer 14. — Doncaster.—Swimmine Batu 
G., FOR YORKSHIRE InstiruTION FoR THE Drar.— 
Temiums, 50l. Information from Mr. B, D. 
i 6, Hall-gate, Doncaster. 

‘Si 


EPTEMBER 30.—Dublin.—University COLLEGE: 
Ew Buipines.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A 


(age 30,.—Llanelly._ScHoon, Erc.—The 


lanelly Education Committee invite competitive 
esigns and estimates for school buildings and 
mestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
jssessor, Mr. G. BH. Halliday, F.R.1.B.A. See 
ddyertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
articulars. 

Ocrosrr 7.—Beckenham.—Pustic ELEMENTARY 
icHooL.—M W. Cross, F.R.I.B.A 
Issessor. Selected architects only. 

} OcroseR 14.—Balham.—Swimmine Batu. 
tie Wandsworth’ B.C. invite designs for a 
lublic Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
ssue of August 16 for further particulars. 
Ocroser 29.—Glasgow.—Desicnys For ExtTEn- 
fon or Muwnicrpa Bumpines.—The Glasgow 
forporation invite architects to submit pre- 
Minary sketch designs in competition for the 
tension of the Municipal pope Five will 
le selected to submit complete drawings in final 


lompetition. See advertisement in issue of 
uly 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 
OcrosrR 31.— Huddersfield. — Town Ptan- 


ING.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
ittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
lesigns for the laying-out of certain areas within 
lhe county borough and part of an adjacent 


liburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
osit of 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 


jugust 2 for further particulars. 

Octo: 31. — Llandudno. LANDSCAPE 
FARDENING.——-The Llandudno _U.D.C. invite 
lesigns for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
n issue of September 6 for further par- 


November 1.—Ottawa.—Monvumenr to Kina 
ipwarp VEI.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
ent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
ittawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

December 1.—Bulgaria.—Desiens For A, RoyAu 
PALACE AND Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Jommercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


trade, Basinghall-street, E.C., (see p. 173, 
Nugust 9). 
December 2.—Carlisle.—Scuoon BUILDINGS, 


mM¢.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 86, 
tier street, Carlisle. 

March 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Muwnicipan 
BUILDINGs.—The Committee of the Mlunicipality 
Mf Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Suildings. Honoraria of 300l., 200l., and 1001. 
espectively for first, second, and third. Seo 
idvertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
yarticulars. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Pxroposep 
aes COLLEGE. —Limited to six firms, named 
“ Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 
"No Date. — Motherwell.—_HieH ScHoou.—Dr. 

3urnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201 


Contracts 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Maragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
he names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 

SerremBer 14.— Bishop Auckland.—Hore,.— 
for pulling down and rebuilding the Black Boy 
Hotel, Newgate-street, Bishop Auckland. Mess 

3. Johnston & Son, architects and surveyor: 

Prospect. chambe Darlington. Deposit 
i. 2s. for quantities. 

Sepremper 16. — Broadclyst.—Cow-Ho 
Erection of new cow-houses at Clyston Mill 
Broadclyst. Plans with Messrs. E. H. Ha 
bottle & Son, architects, County-chambers, 
ixeter, : 

Seeresne 16.—Poole.—Cortaces.—For erection 

f eleven cottages in Skinner-street and Pound- 
fect, Poole, for the Poole Housing Association. 
lans and specifications with Me: Bacon & 
Jurtis, 44, High-street, Poole. 

Seprrmber 16. — Portsmouth.—Orrio = 
‘or rebuilding offices and other work at the 
Mratton-street Council school. Plans and speci- 
ication by the Surveyor, Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 
Jambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 


SepremBer 16.—Tredegar.—Hovusss.—Erection 
of thirty-one houses for the South End Building 


Club, ‘Iredegar. _ Plans and specification with 
Mr. A BR. Webb, A., architect and surveyor, 
Black 

SrEpr ae 16. — Fyrone.—Cuurcu.—For build- 
ing a new church at Pomeroy, Co, Tyrone. 


Plans and specification with Mes: William H. 


Byrne & Son, architects, 20, Suffolk-street, 
Dublin Quantities by Mr. A. B. Bruntz, of 5 
Leinster eineet, , Dublin. Deposit, 21. 28 

8 BEI —Bratford.—Cow-Hovuss.—Hrec- 
tion of a ten- stalled cow-house at Low Ash Farm, 
Thackle; Plans and_ specifications at the 


tate Office, Hsholt Hall, near Shipley. 

— Durham.—Scuoots, erc.—For 
new Council school at Waldridge-lane; altera- 
tions and additions at Birtley George-street and 
Wingate Council schools; and erection of care- 
takers’ houses at Horden Colliery Council 
school, Plans, specifications, and general cor 
ditions of- contract seen, and quantities at—For 
Waldridge-lane, Birtley George-street, and 
Horden caretikers’ houses, the ollice of Mr. Wis 
Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham; for alte: f 
at Wingate, the office of Mr. N.- Richley, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

SepremBer 17. — Halifax. — Suenrer.—For the 
erection of a y shelter at Bradshaw: 
Plans and specifications seen, and Soume of ten- 
der from Mr. James Lord, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Halifa epoe of 1. 

SEPTEM 17. — Mexhorough.—Wonrks, Ev 
For new parade-room at Mexborough Polic 
Moorthorpe 


SEPTEMBER, 1 


station, and new. parade-room at 
Police-station. Plans seen, and specifications, 
with quantities, from Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 


Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Tynynant. — Housrs.—Erec- 
or more houses at Tynynant, 
the Tynynant Property 
Club. Plans @ specification with Messrs. 
Gibson, Parry iams, & Co., architects and 
s, Pontypridd. 

R 19. — West Hartlepool.—Srarion, 
nt¢.—For the building of a new power station 
and for the foundations for cooling tower ponds 

at the works of the Seaton Carew Iron Company, 


County 

SeprempBer 18. 
tion of twenty 
Llantwit _Vardre, Kos 


West Hartlepool. | Plans, specification, and 
quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. H. f 
Friederichs, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Electr 


Engineer, Corporation Electricity Works, Burn- 
road, West Hartlepool. 


rEMBER 20.—Ardglass.—Srore.—Erection of 


a n and potato store at Ardglass, Co, Down. 

Plan and specification with Mr. R. McCullen, 
Cc E. , Minerstown, Clough, Co. Down. 

20.—Rhondda.—ALTeERaTIONS, ETC.— 

and alterations at the Blaen- 

chau infan Council school; alterations at 

the boys’ and girls’ departments of the Cwmely- 

dach Council school; repairing and laying 


cement concrete at the Dinas boys’ school play- 
ground; repairing and asphalting playgrounds at 
the boys’ and girls’ departments of the Williams- 
town Council school. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities and tender forms from the 
architect, Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. _ Deposit of 11. 1s. for fi two and 


10s. 6d. for second two. 

* (EMBER 23.—Winchmore Hill.—Rxs1De 
AnD Corracrs.—The Enfield and Edmonton Joint 
Hospital Board invite tenders for residence for 
Medical Superintendent and four workmen’s cot- 
tages, Seo advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

ok* SEPTEMBER 24, Hendon, etc. — Works AND 


Repatrs. —The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildin: invite tenders for 
ordinary works and repairs to buildings in the 
Hendon, Cricklewood, and Mill Hill districts 
during three years. from October 1, 1912. See 
RAGE Se eke in this issue for further particu- 
ar 


Srpremper 24, — Spalding. — Corraces.—Erec- 
tion of thirty-six cottages on a site adjoining 
Holbeach- wat Spalding. Plans and specifica- 
tions by Mr. J, B. Corby, F.S.1., architect and 
surveyor, eee and Spalding. Quantities on 


deposit of 11. 1s 
SEPTEMBER. B . — Brislington. — ScHoon.—For 
the erection of a new infants’ Council school at 
Brislington. Plans and specification with the 
Pech bee Mr. A. J. Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., Bruton 
* SEPTEMBER 30.—Huddersfield Post-orFic 
The Commissioners of H.M. Wor! and 


invite tenders for erection of 
new post-office. ee advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 

* Sepremser 30-—London. —ADDITIONAL ACCOM- 
cretary of State for War in- 
vites tenders for additional accommodation for 
officers and men in existing barrack blocks, also 
new sanit annexes to same, site work, 
drainage water, gas mains, etc., at ‘Wellington 


Public Building 


Barracks, See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulai 


* SEPTEMBER 30. —Plymouth. RECONSTRUCTION. 
ee Secretary of State for War invites 
or 


tenders 
reconstruction of chaplain’s range block as 
“A” married soldiers’ quarters (in 
Plymouth Citadel. See advertisement 
s issue for further particulars. 

Octoper 1.— London. — ScHoor, erc.—For the 
erection of a school and cottage and other works 
at East Lodge-lane, Botany Bay, Enfield, Draw- 
ings and specifications seen, quantities by 
Messrs. Young & Brown, of 104, High Holborn, 
London, and information from Mr, Richard 
Collins, Public Offices, Enfield. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
* Octoser 1, — Tooting. — TRAIN COLLEGE, 
Etc.—The London C.C. invite tenders for train- 
ing college and one hostel, and also adapting an 
existing house for a hostel on the Furzedown 
state. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars, 

October 2. — Redcar. 


-Erection of a 


cookery and manual instructi room: at West 
Dyke Council school, Redcar. Plans, specifica- 
tion, and forms of tender from Mr. Mennell, 


Cleveland District Hducation Office, Redes 
%* OCTOBER 2 Southend-on-Sea. — Pumprna 
STATION, ‘B10.—The Corporation of Southend-on- 
Sea inyite tenders for pumping station and 
destructor buildings, inclined roadw two. cot- 
tages, at Sewage Disposal Works, Prittle- 
well, advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Octoser 11. — Cold Norton. — ScHoon,—Erec- 
tion of a new public elementary school at Cold 
Norton. Plans, specification, and form of_con- 
tract. with the County hitect, 73, Duke- 
rel Chelmsford. Quantities on deposit of 


For erection 
ton, Surveyor, 


.—Barkisland.—Hou 
house. Mr. Tom E 


of scullery 
Barisledde 

No Date.—Leeds.—Avpitions, Etc.—F or altera- 
tions and additions to the imbecile wards at the 
Union Infirmary, Beckett-street, Leeds: Plans 
and specifications and quantities from the archi- 
tect, Mr, J. Mitchell Bottomley, 2, Basinghall- 
square, Leeds. 

No D. 


.—For exten- 


sive alterations Inn, High- 
street, Merthyr, for Messrs. D. Williams & Co., 
Taft Vale Brewer Plans, specifications, etc., 
with Mr. C. M. Davies, M.S.A., 112, High-street, 
Merthyr. 

No Dare.—Mountain Ash.—Resipencres.—For 
erecting two detached residences at Mount 
Ash. Plans and specification from Messrs. 


Morgan, & Elford, architec 1, Jeffrey-street, 
Mountain Ash. 

No Dats.—Neath.—RemoveLLinG.—For the re- 
modelling of Alderman Davi: Schools, Neath. 
Mr. J. Cook Rees, M.S.A., architect, Neath. 

No Date.—Neath.—Premises.—For converting 
buildings at Melincrythan, Neath, into business 
s for the Briton Berry Co-operative 

Plans and specification seen, and quan- 
nm deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. H. Alex, 
ke, architect, Briton Ferry 

No Dats. — West Harton.—ExtTensions.—For 
extending the nurses’ home and _the infirmary 


kitchen, at the Workhouse, West Harton. Draw- 
ings and eee an by_architect, Mr. J. H 
Morton, F'.R.I North-Hastern " Bank- 


chambers, South P Shields, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Quantities on deposit of 21. 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


— Northfieet. — Hratine.—_For 
alterations to the heating apparatus at the police- 
station. Specification at the police-station, Mr. 
Frederick W. Ruck, County Architect, 86, Week- 
street, Maidstone. 

SepremBer 17.— Erpingham. errs ETC.— 
For the erection of bridges and culverts. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from 
Mess A. F. Scott & Son, 24, Castle-meadow, 
Norwich, and 12, Holborn Hall, London, W.C. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Sepre: MBER 16. — Chelmsford.— anes —For 
x Park Water 
Forms of tender, 
ication at the 


SEPTEMBER 16. 


par- 


Tower, 
Borough 


ticulars, and 


Haginesr! s Office, “6, London-road. 
_ SEPTEMBER 19. — 
interior 


London. — Painrine. — For 

and exterior painting at offices, St. 
oad, Upper Holloway. Specification and 
form of tender from the architect, Mr. E. J. Har- 
rison, 9, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. Deposit of 21. 

Sepremper 19. — London.—PaintinG, erc.—For 
interior cleansing and painting at school in Horn- 
sey-road, N. Specification and form of tender 
with the architect, Mr E, J. Harrison, 9, Gray’s 
Inn-square, W.C. Deposit of 21. 
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FURNITURE, etc.—conitinued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 

paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
* Ocroper 2.—Canning Town.—C.imaRANce oF 
Srrr.—The Committee of the Mansfield House 
Women’s Settlement invite tenders for clearance 
of site and purchase of galvanised-iron buildings. 
See advertisement in this ue for further par- 
ticulazs. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Sepremper 17. — Bushey. — Srreer.—For the 
making-up of Grange-road (part 2) and Nightin- 
gale-road. Plans, specifications, ete., seen at the 
Council Offices on application to Mr. Ernest E 
Ryder, Surveyor to the Council. Quantities and 
form of tender on deposit of 21. 2s. 


TEES BEL DE kt 


STREET.—For pri 
street c ssell’s-crescent, Horle 

Plan and _ specification at the office of the Sur- 
Head, 48, High-street, 


ate 


veyor, Mr. Arthur J. 
Reigate. 

PTEMBER 18. — Rochdale. — Srrei For 
E mg, levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, 
channelling, and making good in New-street, 
Shawclough. Plans and specifications seen, and 
ntities and form of tender, at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office. 

SepreMBer 20.--Argoed.—Sewac 
sion of er near Castle Inn, Argo Drawings 
and spe ation seen, and quant and form 
of tender from Mr. Dan H. Price, Surveyor to 
the Council, Surveyor’s Office, Aberbargoed, 
Mon 


For diver- 


EMBER 21.—Burnley.—IMPRoveMENT.—For 
a road improvement at Higham. Particulars and 
form of tender from Mr. H. Pritchard, M.I.M. 
and C.E., Surveyor, Union Offices, Burnley. 


[SEPTEMBER 13, Ig12, 


SePTeMBER 25, — Belfast.—Serrs. 
Harbour Commissione invite tenders for 
supply of about 400 tons of setts. Specificati 
form of tender, and information from 
Harbour Engineer, Mr. W. Redfern Ke 
M.Inst.C.E. 

% SEPTEMBER 25, —Hammersmith.—Payry 
The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for pay 
east footpath of Wood-lane, between Shinfe 
street and North Pole-road. S. lvertisem’ 
in this issue for further particule 

No Date.—Blackwell.—Srwers. 
struction of 9-in. sewers in the parish of So: 
Normanton. Particulars from Mr. H. Silee, 
District Surveyor, 67, Westgate, Mansfield. 

No Darz.—Bury.— -For construct 
about 440 lin. . of 12-in. diameter stonewé 
sewer. Engineer, Mr. E. T. Morland Johnss 
Bank of England-chambers, Tib-lane, Orc 
street, Manchester. 


The Bel 


For the ¢ 
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Public Hppointments, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised, | 


*QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
*CLERK or WORKS .... 

*CITY ARCHITECT any SURVEYOR. 
*CHIEF ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT . 


Lancaster County Asylum 
Deptford Borough Council 
Caleutta Corporati 
Glamorgan C.C. ... 


*BUILDING SITES, PARKSTONE, DORSET—Canford Cliffs Hotel . 
*BUILDER’S STOCK anp PLANT, CHORLEY WwooD 
*BUILDING SITES, COTTAGE, Exc., SURREY—At the Mart 


Nature and Place of Sale. | 


On the Works . 


Applicatio! 

Saar to be in) 

See advertisement in this i | ‘Sept. 21 

1. 10s. per week .. | Sept. 28 

See advertisement in thi Sept, 2&1 

001. per annum No date, 

———s = == = = — == 
Date 

By whom Offered, e a 

| Whatley King & Bamford Sept. 20 

| J.T. Skelding & Holland Sept. 26 

| Driver, Jonas, & Co. ..... Oct.” 22 


INFLUENCE AND ETHICS OF COMPETITIONS— 
continued from page 314. 

that should rightly be given to tho 
at least believe) represent the gr 
constructive profession: 

The American architect of the future must 
of necessity become less of a creative artist, and 
more of a trained manager of building enter- 
prise. The ever-increasing pressure for speedy 
and adequate execution will preclude more and 
more exhaustive study and tentative experi- 
mentation. It will become the duty of the 
architect to surround himself by specialists in 
design, in construction, in superintendence, in 
technical research and engineering ; men repre- 
senting every department of architectural 
practice, and possessing a knowledge in their 
individual capacity perhaps far beyond his 
own. The architect himself must remain, 
however, the master mind that organises 
and directs those who strive for the common 
cause of the work involved and for the office. 
He will deserve to exercise a greater moral 
influence in public affairs than heretofore, for 
the scope of his organised efforts will be nation- 
wide, and his authority will be that of a broadly 
trained executive of large and varied experience 
which, coupled with a high sense of duty, should 
make him a generous and true friend of public 
spirit and the eternal fitness of things. 


—+---—__ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—A plan has been passed for Mr. a 
Crude for the erection of nine houses in 
Normandy-avenue, 

Barnet (East).—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. H. Catford for the erection of six houses 
in_Leicester-road. P 

Battersea.—Muneaster-road and portion of 
Culmstock-road are to be made up, the foot- 
paths with artificial stone and the roadway 
with tarred slag macadam, at estimated costs 
of 1,5037. and 9297. respectively. F 

Hackney.—The tender of the Acme Flooring 
and Paving Company (1904), Ltd., has been 
accepted by the Borough Council at 
5,827/. 3s. 95d. for supplying the necessary 
materials and the execution of the works 
required for the repaving of portions of the 
carriageways of Stamford-hill and Kingsland- 
road with Acme-Sectional Jarah wood paving 
blocks, 3 in. deep, as has also the tender of 
Messrs, William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamilton 
House, Bishopsgate, B. at 1,507/. 16s. 9d. 
for repaving the carriageway of part of 
Victoria Park-road with creosoted yellow deal 
blocks 5 in. deep. The following plans have 
been passed :—Messrs, Garey & Sons, house 
and shop, Lower Clapton-road; Mrs. A. Hunter, 
alterations and additions to Nos. 65 and 7. 
Tottenham-road; Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
building, Eton Mission. Club premises, Rise- 


who (we 
atest of all 


holme-street; Messrs. Durbin & Katesmark, 
additions at German Hospital, Clifton: 
Mes H. Bradford & Sons, eight hous 
Wellington-road ; Moon & Ballinger 
four shops, Lea ridge-road. Mr. OC. W. 
Hodgson, on behalf of Messrs. Brock Son, 
has lodged plans with the London G unty 
Council for the erection of a factory in 
Chatsworth-road. 

Sunbury.—Plans have been passed for Messrs, 
Smith & Co., Walthamstow, N.E., for the 
gusto of six houses in Orchard-road, Park- 
road. 


A aS Sg 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building in Egypt. 

The Egyptian Journal Officiel of August 17 
notifies that tenders are invited by the 
Ministry of Public orks for (1) the con 
struction of three pavilions for the Khanka 
Lunatic Asylum; and (2) the sanitary equip- 
ment for these pavilions. Sealed tenders, on 
stamped paper (obtainable from Mr. A’ L, 
Webb, C.M.G., Queen Ann chambers, Broad- 
wa. Westminster, London, 8.W.), will be 
received up to 11 a.m. on September 30, by 
the Chief of the Administratiy Service, Public 
Works Ministr Cairo, at whose office the 
specifications, plans, and estimates can be seen. 
Local representation is necessary. 


> 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. Wolstenholme. 

The death on September 6, at No. 11, 
lillgrove-road, London, N.W., is announced of 
James Wolstenholme, in his 80th year, 
ely of Blackburn, architect and surveyor. 
Mr. Wolstenholme, in 1891, he being then the 
Borough Surveyor, made the plans and desig 
for ¢ Blackpool Sanatorium, compr: 

yards for forty patients, and four 

: with administrative, laundry, and 

infecting blocks, stabling, etc., erected at 

& cost of 9,0007., and enlarged in 1905-6 

Mr. J. $ Brodie, the Borough Hngincer. 
The Late Mr. R. C. Jones. 

Among other works of Mr. Jones (see p. 287) 
should be mentioned the Congregational Church 
at Ryde and the superintendence and 
measuring of the excavations iat the Roman 


Villa at Brading, discovered at the beginning 
of the ’eighties, f 


gees 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


18,765 of 1911.—Charles 
Gutter bracket and wedge. 


Henry Sparks: 


* All these applications are in the et 


which opposition to the grant of 2 
them-can’ be made.-> « ve m4 


age in 
atents upon 


25,786 of 1911.—Daniel Weisinger Adam 
Survey instrument. 
25,826 of 1911.—John Badger: 
latch for sliding doors. 
6,131 of 1911.—Lionel Henry Teale; 
places. 
29.185 of 1911—Francis Heron Rog 
(Société 1’Almandares) Casings for stoy 
or furnaces, 
29,284 of 1911.—Reginald Tavernor Johnsoy 
Means for supporting lavatory basins. { 
$51 of 1912—Edward Richards: St 
swing windows, fanlights, and the like. 
,648 of 1912.—Maz Franz Hoffmann: Wate 
closets. 
5,818 of 1912—Anthony Robson Poole: D 
tributing-tank for use in systems of heatir 
by liquid circulation, 


/ 
| 
: 
Locks | 


Domes 


fir 


——_-@-e—__ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRRU 
from the Office to residents i 


Aforning’s Post in London and its suburbs, 
post-lree, 21s. 8d. per annum, and to all parts 
» New Zealand, India, China, Ceylo 


. per annum, 


ttances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed 4 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


——_+4--—___ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


August 27.—By 


& G, Kryaston, 
mallholding 


Moulton, Line: 
615 acres, f. . . 
August 28,—By Brackvorp & Son, 


Kingsnympton, Devon.—Broomham and Little- 
wood Farms, 299 acres, f. 


ms and 


£32,601 


August 30.—By Winrerron & Sox 


Shenstone, Stafford, View, 
4s. A 4) 
ichfield, Stafford. — Galiow. 

37.20 p., 9) 
Pasture, 17 a. 34. 31 p., £.. eas . 134 
170 to 188 (even), St. John-st., and 3 r. 2p. I 

fi, wire 1171) 1,01) 

Whittington, Stafford. Rose Cotta | 
17. 36 p., f...... BA 
By Joseru Srower, ! 

Harlech, Merioneth.—Part of Harlech Estate, | 
. 32.30 p., f., ee 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehol} 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. £¢ 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent! 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold ; p. fof 


Possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; war. for weekl 


rental; q.r. for quarter 
u.t, for unexpired term’; p.a. for per an 
years; la, for lune; st. for street; rd. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; 
ay, for avenue; gdns, for gardens ; 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for publie-h 
oilices ; s. for shops; ct, for court, 


; gr. fo} 


20 
ouse; 0. fof 
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/RICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


4 Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
wrage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
ality and quantity obviously affect prices—a’ fact 
ick Rhoula be remembered by those who make use of 
\s information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £8. a. 
“st Stocks..... 5 . L140 
| xked Stccks for Facings | 210 0 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£5. d. £5. 4, 
eres. fir ade O) BestBluePressed 
st Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Rea 12 0 Do, Billnose...... 4 0 0 
stRed Pressed Best Stourbridge 
yBuabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


),AzED Bricks— 
ist White, 
tyory, and Salt 


Double Headers 1417 6 
One Side and two 
at 


“alzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends ... 817 6 
paders ... 117 6 Two Sides and 

‘oins,. Bullnose, one End . . 1917 6 
jind 44 in, Flats 1517 6 Splays & Squints VATA 
ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


james and Pit Sand . 
iames Ballast ..... 
st Portland Cement. 
ist Ground Blue Lias L: 
iNore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
y Stone Lime ........... 13s. 6. peryard delivered 
urbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 


8. d, 
6 9 per yard, delivered. 
5 6 » ” 


34 0 per ton, 4 
19 0 


STONE, 


| Per Ft. Cube. 
lx Sroxx — delivered on road wasuons, 
Paddington Depét... 
jo. do. delivered on road waggons, 
(Depot... 


PETLAND STONE 6 ft. average)— 

\Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 

| Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Dept, or 

Pimlico Wharf 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 

8. d. 8. d, 

Closeburn Red 
Freestoue . 

Red Mans 
Freestone ... 

4 ‘Talacre & Gwesnye 

Stone ..... Cr) 


8. d. 
17. 


ineaster in block: 
eer in blocks 
reenshill in blocks 
Dale in 


blocks .....2. 


onx Stone—Robin Hood nay 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Deptt. 8. 
sappled random blocks . 2 6 


Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


140 ft. super.).. 23 
in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 2 6 
in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). 0 114 
in, to 2 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
tin, to Qin: ditto, ditto. ory wld i 
‘anp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Woe 
capped random blocks . 
__ Per Ft. Super., Delivered ai way ene 
in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (mace 40 ft. ne 
3 0 
in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 12 
‘in, self-faced random flags «1.04. 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
n, In. £s.d. In. In. £58. 4a, 
9x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
13 unfading green 15 17 6 
6 20x12 ditto 18 6 
18x10 ditto .. 0 
0 16x8 ditto .. 0 
0 20x 10permanen’ 
y 0 green . 6 
2x10 best blue 18x10 ditto .. 6 
Portmado 6 16x8 ditto.. 6 
6x8 ditto... 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. 8. d. 
est plain red roof- Best ‘‘Hartshill” 


ing (per 1000)... brand, plain sand- 


Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do, pressed (per 
jest Bay (Gee 1000; 42 6 
1000) - 50 0 De. , Ornamental (per i: 
6 
6 ery (er doz, 40 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
4 0 Staffords. (Hanley: 
Reds or Brindle 


brown, or brindled Ger 1000) 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 ‘and-made sand- 
Jo, Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1 ‘ 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

peer doz.).. 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 

Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 

WoOoD. 
Buitpixe Woop. At per standard, 

Meals: best3in. by llin,and4din, £ s, d, £358, da. 

by 9 in, and 11in. «14.0 0. «a 1510, 0 
Jeals ; best 3 by 9. + 1810.0 we, 1410 0 


THE! BUELDER.: 


WOOD (Continwed). 
Buitpine Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 


Battens: best 2}in. by 7 in, and £ s. d. £3. d. 
8in., and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 .., 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6andSby6... 010 0 less than 


7 in, and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds... O less thn pest. 
Battens: seconds 

Qin. by in, and 2 in. 


Bin. by 4¢in, and 2 im by bins 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1} in, by 7 in 


a 
e550 


woor 


more than 
battens. 


fin, 
Fir timber: best middli 


0 

1 
Danzig Ai 
or Memel(average specification) 5 
Seconds .... 4 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 3 
8 

2 

5 


Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 
Swedish balks 
Pitch-pine timbe: 


JornERS’ Woop. 


©20a00% 0 Oo coo 


Scosccoo 


White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by ll im 24 0 0 
3 in, by 9 i s 0 0 
Battens,2}in.and 3 in. by 7 in. 0 0 
econ yellow, deals,3in. byllin. i} 0 
Bin. by 9 in, 0 0 
Battens, hin. and 3in, by 7 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 
11 in. and 9 in. Oe Ongees ytd Olay 0! 
Battens,2} in. and3in, by7in. 1110 0 .., 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow ee 
3in, by llin. 72110 0 0 
i . ) 0 
0 0 
0 1710 0 
0 1600 
i} 2 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Olsee eLES OPO 
BED white eae B ae ay llin. 15 0 0 0 
F by 9in, 14 0 0 0 
Battens oe .1110 0 0 
Second white deals, 8in. in 14 0 0 0 
” ” 3 in. by 9in, 13 00 0 
Battens ..... . 1010 0 0 
Pitch- Spies deals’: 19 0 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra. . 010 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 0 
Oddments 82 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 33 0 0 ” 
Oddments .. 28 0 0 ” 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. cube. OPA) vay 0G) 50 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
O08 Oy ce OLS 
0-2-6... 0-2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. 066. 08 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 0 010 .. 010 
fin, 00 &.. = 
Dry Mahogany—Houndras, ‘Ta: 
basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 
Selected; Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch o16.. 0 2 6 
Dry Walnut, 
super. as inch OMOP1ON cea 0) 
. 18 Os ue2a0 OO) 
Oety Oe WW 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
0186 .. O17 0 
01440... 018 0 
ltin. by 4 in, yellow, planed and 
matched .. O16 0)... 1 0.0 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed ‘and 
shot.. O12 SOT. a ORLAmG: 
Lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
QP1d 16". asd EO. 
lt in. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched. 0-15)0) ... 016 6 
Zin, by 7 in. y 
and Peaaetl or V-jointed brs OWI OR. (013.96) 
lin, by 7 in. ” O14 0 018 6 
}in. by 7 in. white » ” 010 0 ol 0 
lin, by 7 in. ” ” 0129... 015 0 


6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. 
In London, or delivered 
Bailway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £8. d. 
. 810 0 


sections psa oL LOO) 
Compound ry 
sections . = LOMO ONts relia O00) 
Steel Compound Stanchions TT 10/0) t. 120510 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections LOM OOS ss nelle) 
Flitch Plates .. TORO OS ell 00) 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ., 8 00 .. 810 0 
METALS. 
Trox— j= 
Common Bars 0 
Staffordshire C: 
merchant quality ..,.. . 9 5 0 915 0 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” 11 0 0 = 
Mild Steel Bars . 50 915 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price . 00 — 
” » Galvanised. 0 = 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge, ) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to by 8 
» » 115 0 
“ ” 36 a 1215 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary fae 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


1050 w 


3 ft, t0 20 ge... 15100. — 
Ordinary sizes to Hg. and dig. 16 0 0 - 
” 16 Bo vee 217 00 wa = 


317 


METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best £ s. d. & 38.4. 
quality— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g 1810 9 
5 ” 2 gand 34 & 390.9 
* 2 0100 
Galvanised Corrugated Shee 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft.20g.15 00. — 
» >»  2Mgand%g.15 50 4 = 
5 > 268. 11615 0 = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,$ ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 1210 0 = 
Best Soft Steel Shoots, 2g. &24g. 13 10 0 = 
» 268. $1510 0 = 
Gut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 0 10 0 


ll 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
£ 


Lxap—Sheet, English, 41b.andup 27 0 0 
Pipe in coils . 
Soil pipe |. 
Compo pipe . 

Zinc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


Pitt 


(Tel 


Corrmr— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Thin» 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 

Strong Sheet 


SorperR—Plumbers’ .. 
‘Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz, thirds .. 26 oz. fourths 

” 8 32 oz. pee 
21 oz. » 

” abt Sheet, ib oz. 3d. 
26 oz. 21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
.. 4d, Figured Rolled, Ox- 


3 Rolled plate . 
5 ford Rolled, Oce- 


s, Rough rolled and 
rough cast plate.. 24d, 


anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 

4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate., 3d. dral, white. i 

Ditto, tinted. 
* Not less than two crates. 

OILS, &e. £84 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 0 
» » » in barrels » 03 1 
» ” » indrums » 03 2 
olen én » in barrels. ” 03 2 
» in drums . » 035 
Turpentine in barrels » 027 
” in drums 029 
Genuine Ground English White ‘Lead, per ton 3015 0 
Red Lead, Dry........ 2710 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty par Gwe. iil010IR6 
Stockholm Tar ... per barrel 112 0 
VAERNISHES, &c. Pex aaloy 5 
s. d. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak .. 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Oak . 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
hurches ... 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple .. 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Ename 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold § 
Best Black Japan.. 


Oak and Mahogany 9 
Brunswick Black 8 
Berlin Black 16 
Knotting 10 


ecoocoscooHoHSsScSooS SoSO 
na 
io) 
A@OOOSOROSSSSOSSOOD Cam 


French aad ‘Brash Polish. 
—_+-@--—__. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

‘We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to 2 contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not nécessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not, 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Hditor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—Wa 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which tha 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some, exceptional 
tases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CARGO FLEET.—For proposed new school and alter- 
ations and additions to existing Lawson Schools at 
Cargo Fleet, Yorkshire, for the North Riding Edu- 
cation Committee. Mr. William E. Haslock, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 143, Albert-road, Middlesbrough :— 
Vinter & Davi- S. Coates, Ltd. 

SON... T, Pearson ...... 
T. Metcalfe Porteous. ...... 
King & Sons H. McNangh- 
D. Doughty & ton, Middles- 

Sons prough* .. 
G. Radge 


5,424 14 0 


EALING.—For the erection of a new police section- 
house at Ealing. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Architect, 
Suryeyor to the Metropolitan Police, New Scotland- 
yard, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, & 
Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. :— 

E. Green & Sons £9,492 13 3 | Leslie & Co. 
Ww. T: E. Potterton . 


5,196 0 0 
5,195 0 0 
5,150 0 0 


Sons Myring Bro 
Rice & So Lole & Co. EX 
F, Adamson 

Higgs Sons .. 4,987 0 0 
Messom & J. W. Dickens 4,977 0 0 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—For a sea wall at Millfield, 
Rustington, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. 
H, Howard , surveyor 
E. Wall 00 £409 0 


K, Randall 

T. Bennett (He 
Contract Co.) 

A. G, Osenton 


679 15 
Standen. 
Summers B: 
J. Linfieli & Sons, 

Lt 


T. Robinson ...... 546 19 375 0 
D. G. Somerville (520 0 

& Co., Ltd U4 Ot gh-street, 
E. Hill . 495 2 | Littlehampton*,. 374 0 


{ Alternative tender for reinforced concrete wall to 
their own system and design. 


LLANHILLETH.—For erection of a drill hall, for 
the 2nd Battalion Monmouthshire Regiment. Messrs. 
Jenkins, James, & Co., architects, Newbridge, Mon. 
Quantities by architect: 

D. Lewis, Aberbeeg, Mon*. 


£1,380 18 7 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — For all trades except car- 
penter, joiner, ironmonger, and painter, proposed 
machine’ bakery at Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, for the 
Middlesbrough Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. 
William E. Haslock, architect and surveyor, Middles- 
brough :-— 

H. McNaughton... £1,597 0] M. France, Red- 

T, Pearson 1456 71 car* . £1,308 8 

[Carpenter, joer, ironmonger, and painter to be 
executed by the society’s own workmen. ] 


MIDSOMER NORTON (Somerset).—For the erection 
of an additional classroom at the Church of England 
idsomer Norton, for the Trustees of Ann 
Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer 


Norton :— 
F. Crouchen, Midsomer Norton*. 


[Seven tende 


received. | 


MIDSOMER NORTON 
proyisii i 


n and fixing of th 


premises, Midsomer 
tive and Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr, W. F. 
Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton :— 
Parnall & Sons, Bristol*. eee £406 10 


[Two tenders received. | 
MIDSOMER NORTON (Somerset). — For the 
provision and fixing of internal shopfittings to business 
premises, Midsomer Norton, for the Radstock Co- 
operative and Industrial Society, Ltd. Mr. W. F. Bird, 

architect, Midsomer Norton :— 
S. Smith, Midsomer Norton* ... 
[Five tenders received. ] 


+++ £295 16 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


TELE BUPLDER. 


NORMANTON.—For proposed house, Normanton, 
for Mr. Horne. Mr. Fred Scatchard, architect and 
surveyor, Midland Bank- chambers, Castleford. 


Quantities by architect :— 
Excavator, layer, Mason 
J. H. Thorpe, Normanton 
Carpenter and Joine’ G, Parker, 
Slaters: Dalton & Sons, Castleford... 
Plumber and Glazier ; Bateson & Sons, 

ford .... 


and Plasterer: 


PEASEDOWN ST. JOHN (Somerset).—For erection 
of a block of three cottages at Peasedown St. John, for 


Mr. J. C._ Mulli Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, 
Midsome: 
W. J. Heal, High Littleton* .. 8575 


(‘Three tender 


PONTYPRIDD.—For erection of new offices in Cour- 
thorne-street. Messrs. Evans, Williams, & Evans, 
hitects, Pontypridd :— 
H. Herbert & | E. RB. Evans 

5 0 & Bros. . £9, 
. F, Howells 


5| J. Allen, Ltd.. 
Turner & 


James.. 9,302 


8,387 00 


RADSTOCK (Somerset)—For a hot-water low-pres- 
sure heating installation at the Council schools, Rad- 
stock, Somerset, for the Somerset County Education 
Committee. Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer, 
Norton :— 

G. N. Haden & Son*... 
[Seven tenders received. ] 


RADSTOCK (Somerset).—For the construction of a 
heating chamber, repairs to floors, ete., at the Council 
schools, Radstock, Somerset, for the Somerset County 
Education Committee. Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, 
Midsomer Norton 

T. Foster, Radstock* 
| Three tende: 


w++2, £206 


RADSTOCK (Somerset).—For the enlargement of 
boys’ cloakroom, etc., at the Church 0 England school, 
ock, Somerset, for the trustees. Mr. W. F. Bird, 
architect, Midsomer Norton 
T. Foster, Radstock*.. 
[Three tenders rece 


«-.. £130. 


ed. | 


WHITWOOD.— For proposed extensions to the 
Whitwood Mere National Schools, for the Managers. 
Mr. Fred Scatchard, architect and surveyor, and 
Bank-chambers, Castleford. Quantities by architect :-— 

Irwin & Co., Ltd., Leeds* .... we £1,955 
[Exclusive of painting. ] 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE. MERCHANTS. 


LTD, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[SEPTEMBER 13, 1912. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
and the reinstater 
ampton, for 
Burrongh Hill, F.S.I., 
Bar, Southamptor 


E, Hart & Co. Mr. Willi 
rchitectand surveyor, 93, Abc 


W. A. Fussell £2,809 13 8[ A, W: 

& Sons . 565 ( 
730 0 0| H. Steven: . 2435 ( 
10 00) A. J. Colborne 2,359 | 

00) W. Supe, Cob- 

00| bett-road, 

| Bitterne Park, 

00) Southamp- 
F. Osman & Co. 00| tont vee 2,858 ( 


Jenkins & Sons, 


Ltd. .. 2,578 0 0 


t Recommended for acceptance. 
EE 


Ham H Stone. 
Doultin= Stone. 
Portland Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Some 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 

Le 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for dan 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, f 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gra 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Co 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W.! 


Telephone; DALSTON If 


Many years connect 
with the late firm 
Ny W. H. LAsceLiEs & © 


of Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.| 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. — 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “222 
ASPHALTE : 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. - 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floor: 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied | 


THE 


Pench Asonalte(" 


Whose name and address should be inserted in a 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK, | 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN, | 


pve lgrvc000cc00 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, |N.W. 
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ARCHITECTURE, COMMERCIALISM, AND 


| E live in a commercial age 
5 : : 
| and in one ‘of rapid 


developments unlike any 
of which we have 
records. Between the 
‘date of the Conquest and the reign of 
Elizabeth—a period of some 500 years— 
the population of England doubled itself, 
aresult which, though enormously affected 
by the destruction caused by the Black 
Death, yet indicates a state of things 
having no similitude with the present 
time, when such an increase takes place 
Within a period of fifty years. 

A slowly-growing population has no 
need for advertisement ; a small addition 
to a village inn, its renewal if burnt down, 
met most necessities in the past; trades 
were largely traditional, handed down 
from father to son; primitive means of 
communication meant that each man had 
a good knowledge of all within a small 
locality and little or none of the outside 
world; a suit of clothes lasted for years, 
and was replaced by another made by 
those whose calling had descended from 
generation to generation. Neither 
display in a shop window nor printed 
advertisements would have had value 
under such conditions. One result of all 
this was that there was no factor to be 
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considered in design in any way analogous 
to modern commercialism. 

Now the insistent cry of the trader is 
for advertisement, and this no longer 
confined to a mere printed notice, but an 
appeal which must be emphasised by the 
very buildingsdevoted to certain purposes. 
No longer does a man obtain his goods 
from those he knows personally ; as often 
as not he will go to a fresh shop or place 
of business every time, convenience 
largely dictating his choice, and the shop- 
keeper has to respond by making hi 
goods and place of business conspicuous, 
often in a way which is detrimental to 
the architectural amenities of a whole 
district. Nor does the evil stop short 
with the shop ; an hotel proprietor seeks 
to attract new custom by giving us what 
is frequently but an advertisement-board 
in masonry ; the railway companies must 
attract attention by carrying out the 
fronts of their stations in materials out 
of harmony and keeping with all their 
surroundin the banks and insurance 
offices find it is nec ry to advertise the 
flourishing state of their fmances or the 
convenience of their position by putting 
up buildings in novel materials or by 
means of design calculated to arrest 
the attention of the casual passer-by. 
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Frequently a building pleases its promoter 
more completely because it is out of 
harmony with its surroundings than for 
any other reason—it creates “a shock ” 
which may lead to custom, and so in 
violating every canon of architecture it 
serves the promoter’s purpose. 
Occasionally we find a business corpora- 
tion, such as Lloyds Bank, inclining to 
the opinion that architectural excellence 
and quiet suitability of design may 


constitute an appeal to the public, but 
the reverse feeling is that usually 
obtaining, 


And it would be often wrong and 


unfair to blame the building owner’s 
architect. Having a clear instruction, 


implied or expressed, he has to satisly a 
demand, which he knows to be wrong, 
in the best way he ean, and often he does 
it exceedingly cleverly. 

Such an instance is Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow’s new premises in Oxford-street. 
We feel that the sculpture and ornament 
of such a block, which would be right and 
proper in some great domestic or public 
building, is unmeaning when applied to 
what is in reality a warehouse for the 
display of goods. 

The great new block which - Messrs. 
Selfridge have erected is a more logical 
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rendering of the wants of such an enter- 
prise, though here, too, we feel that an 
Importance is perhaps given to a utili- 
tarian building which is not wholly in 
keeping with the necessities of the case. 
And it is unfortunate when such a build- 
ing entirely dwarfs and destroys the scale 
of its surroundings. The problem of 
Regent-street is still unsolved, though 
our recent efforts in this direction will, 
we hope, bear some fruit in the fulness 
of time. 

The very finely-designed front for 
Messrs. Debenham & Freebody, in 
Wigmore-street, which we think one of 
the most successful of commercial designs, 
is not improved by a tower which is 
unnecessary and which is hardly in 
complete harmony with the remainder of 
the design, but which we can well imagine 
appeals to commercialism. : 

Kingsway is a modern failure because 
most of the buildings in it are a restless 
appeal to our attention, and show a 
supreme disregard for what should be 
their métier—harmonious parts of a fine 
boulevard. 

Further north we have the new 
Sicilian-avenue, which we ilustrate from 
the Bloomsbury square end, cutting 
awkwardly both with the square and 
with Southampton-row. The County 
Council Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and Tollard’s Hotel compose some- 
what awkwardly with Mr. Keen’s Baptist 
House in the same road, but probably in 
each case the designers had more or less 
to make their buildings appeal to the 
notice of the passer-by. 


We also illustrate the Imperial Hotel 
and its extension now being erected in 
Russell-square. These buildings, we 
believe, are ably planned and well thought 
out as practical problems, but the 
assumed necessity of making a strong 
appeal to the passer-by has conflicted 
with the lines on which alone a building 
in such a position could harmonise with 
its surroundings. 

These are but a few instances among 
thousands which might be noted in 
modern London which show the diffi- 
culties which the present age lays upon 
us, and we should consider the means, if 
there are any, by which the architectural 
amenities could be more effectually 
preserved than is the case at present. 
The remedy does not lie in socialistic 
legislation, which would militate against 
the value of property and commercial 
security, nor in unreasonable interference 
with the liberty of the individual. Were 
lis the case the greatest happiness of the 
reatest number would be secured by 
lowing the interests of our art to be 
sacrificed for the public weal. Henry IV. 
France, in defining the object of good 
government as “to make it possible to 
grow two fig-trees where one orew 
before,” showed a profound political 
instmet wanting in those who recommend 
socialistic panaceas. 

But much can be done without heroic 
remedies. To prevent a man making 
full use of a site by keeping down the 
height of his building is clearly impossible, 
but there is no reason why an appeal 
should not be made to the great ground 
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landlords of London, asking them 
consider in granting building leases thi 
effect of any proposed buildings on it 
adjoining neighbours. Often a buildin; 
suitable on one site would be entirely 
unsuitable on another, and in many o 
the great London estates there would bi 
room for such alterations of site. Wi 
must always remember that while the lanc 
abutting on a street or square may bi 
wrivate property, the thoroughfare whiel 
is public property is also bounded by 
buildings, and that the preservation o 
the beauty of our streets concerns thi 
passer-by. 

It would be quite feasible for the grea 
andowners to consult with some com 
mittee or individual, nominated possibh 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects, as to such points, and it is mor 
han likely, if properly approached, th 
great landowners would be willing 
consult such committees or nominees. 

With regard to advertisements of thy 
poster type, we feel that the ofter 
suggested idea of taxing such notices, a 
is done everywhere on the Continent, hai 
much to recommend it. It would no’ 
stop advertising, but it would render i 
more expensive. At present the fir 
who can spend most has the advantage 
and under a system of taxation the samy 
would hold, but a certain proportion o!| 
the money spent would go in taxation, ne 
charge being made in the relative advan) 
tage possessed by one trader over another 
Apart from relieving the public purse, th 
disfigurement of posters would be reducec! 
in scale, because posters would be 
taxed according to their size. Sueli 
permanent advertisements as sky-signi 
and illuminated advertisements migh 
well be rendered illegal. A system Oo. 
taxation applied to large lettering across 
the front of buildings would also reduce 
the evils of what is one of the most 
effective of all means of disfiguring ¢ 
building. Publie bod. might wel 
exercise some control over the sanction tc 
be given for the erection of buildings 


whose materials offer a violent anc 
unpleasing contrast to their immediate 
neighbours. It will be remembered ir 


this context that many years ago the 
City of Edinburgh rightly took action te 
oppose the erection of an insurance’ office 
faced with terra-cotta and ‘ out of 
harmony with the neighbouring stone 
buildings, and such action hes reason tc 
recommend it. Such control is of another 
character to the fixing of minute and 
arbitrary rules, -such as those. often 
insisted on by the County Council and 
other public bodies, in connexion with} 
the prevention of fire, housing schemes, 
ingress and egress to public halls, and} 
similar points. It is well known that in 
the case of certain insurance and. other 
private offices. the authorities have 
insisted on special bolts and fittings for 
fire-prevention purposes, which bolts and| 
fittings have been replaced when the| 
buildings have been occupied  on| 
completion ! | 

We are not arguing that adequate} 
regulation is not necessary in such cases.| 
We only wish to emphasise our opinion} 
that such regulation has in many cases} 
been carried to an extreme point, causing) 
annoyance and expense to private owners, | 
and that a little control over the general| 
character of buildings to be erected is} 
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‘both necessary and could well be applied 
jwithout increasing the cost of building 
or stifling enterprise. 

| We have recently legislated ad nauseam 
for the health and salety of the public, 
joften regardless of expense, but it 1s open 
\to anyone holding property to affront the 
jesthetic sensibilities of the public. 
| But the spadework that must be done 
s in educating and appealing to the 
reason of the large landowner. Anyone 
wishing to build on the Portman, West- 
minster, Cadogan, Bedford, or Howard 
de Walden estates will not be prevented 
from doing so because they find that 
jreasonable and not onerous restraint 1s 
{placed on their freedom of action in the 
‘matter of design. 
| We cannot imagine, for instance, taat 
jsuch a company as that called the 
“Whitehall House,” which is acquiring 
jand opening houses as residential hotels in 
| Bloomsbury, would go elsewhere if they 
found they could not replace the ordinary 
, Georgian ground-floor sash-window by a 
-new one, the sash bars of which are in 
violent and unpleasant contrast to the 
; neighbouring houses. They would submit 
to a restriction which applied equally to 
| others, and pay the rents they pay now. 
Nor is there any reason why the 
jwnusual and unpleasing shop window 
| used as a mark of distinction by a firm of 
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restaurant proprietors should be tolerated 
everywhere. These and other weird 
fancies only become necessary because 
of the fear that a neighbour and rival may 
go one better. 

And such owners as the Crown need 
not be afraid of applying reasonable 
control in districts like Regent-street, 
provided their restrictions are evenly 
insisted on over large areas. Naturally, 
the fact that the Piccadilly Hotel front 
is an extreme case with a comparatively 
short frontage constitutes the shop- 
owners’ greatest grievance. It is putting 
a comparatively small number of owners 
at a disadvantage, compared with their 
immediate neighbours, a disadvantage 
that would not have existed had a greater 
ength of frontage been rebuilt. 

But this is, as we have emphasised, an 

extreme case, and. there are ways in 
which the shopkeepers’ point of. view 
might have been considered without the 
loss of architectural character. 
We think in such ways as the above 
much might be done to save the archi- 
ecture of our towns without injustice or 
1ardship to anyone, and that without 
some such action being taken the standard. 
of individual design may be raised with- 
out affecting the collective loss of rest- 
ulness, character, and dignity which is 
taking place from day to day among us. 


| 
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THE GUILDHALL 
MPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


IN our present issue we give 
illustrations of the new build- 
ings and plans which have 
been adopted by the City Lands 

Committee in connexion with the pro- 

posed improvements at the Guildhall, 

and which were to be considered by the 

Court of Common Council yesterday, 

but at too late a moment to enable us 

to give any report of the deliberations. 

We referred to this scheme in a_ note 

ast week. Immediately on the issue 

of the Committee’s report the leading 
newspapers gaye prominence to Mr. 

Sydney Perks’s designs, which not only 

indicates . public interest in the 

roposed improvements, but also the 
awakening of the daily Press to the 
importance of matters architectural. 

For some years the various operations 
concerned with civic government at the 
Guildhall—the Law Courts, the various 
Committees, the administrative offices— 
have suftered from’ congestion through 
lack of convenience of space. Further, 
the important collection of pictures, 
which is one of the chief ornaments and 
attractions of the City from a. visitor's 
point of view, was inadequately housed, 
while the ceremonies and entertainments 
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the important functions of hospi- 
tality. which are. historically associated 
with the City of London, occasioned 
a certain disorganisation of ordinary 
official and administrative routine, 
which under the present scheme of re- 
building can, to a great extent, be 
militated or altogether avoided. The 
machinery connected with the govern- 
ment of so important an authority as 
the City Corporation is as intricate as 
it is extensive, and tae problem which the 


stance of Mr. Perks, suggested 
many solutions, and it is only after 
upwards of four years’ close attention to al 
the details, after consultation with various 
other Committees, legal authorities, the 
Library Committee (which administers the 
Art Gallery), and so on, that the present 
scheme in its entirety has been arrived 
at. There could, to begin with, be no 
question of change of site; the historic 
associations of something like five 
centuries forbade the entertainment of 
any idea of the sort. The acquisition of 


fresh property in the neighbourhood was 
also, in the view of the Committee, 


impracticable on the score of its immense 
cost. The Committee, besides, felt (we are 
speaking from their report) assured that 
they had enough space at their command, 
if adequately handled, to. provide for 
all requirements, while maintaining the 
historic continuity of the contours of the 
site since the XVth century, so far as 
the disposition of the external building 
lines of the Guildhall and its courtyard 
are.concerned. A scheme of covering the 
courtyard, either wholly or in part, which 
was at one time formulated by Sir Horace 
Jones, was dismissed, because it was found 
that the deprivation of light which it 
would entail on buildings according to 
the existing plan would involve changes 
which would not really add appreciably 
to the space accommodation. In addition 
to this consideration Sir Horace Jones’s 
scheme would have deprived the court- 
yard of its quadrangular seclusion and 
increased the difficulties of traffic on 
ceremonial occasions. 

So it;was determined to work upon the 
main lines of the present site. Another 
problem suggested itself. The Great 
Hall, identified as it is not only with the 
history.of the City, but with ceremonies 
and great occasions which are closely 
connected with the history of the whole 
country, must necessarily remain. But 
Dance’s front? As we referred to this 
matter last: week, we do not wish to dwell 
further on this point, beyond saying that 
after reading the Committee’s report we 
are in'agreement with its conclusion, that 
his quaint and picturesque fagade should 
be retained. It has become an historic 
eature, as much indeed a symbol of civic 
dignity and custom in the minds of many 
generations. of our countrymen, as the 
mace or sword hearer, as the great 
coach, which we associate with the 
paraphernalia of great civic affairs. 
But while Dance’s front should be 
retamed, we.are also in agreement with 
the Commuttee’s dezision that the. re- 
building of the collateral wigs should 
not be moaelled on the same design. Let 
Jance’s front remain, as it ought to 
remain, the central feature. The east 
and west wings are to be devoted to Law 


Courts and to administrative offices, _ 
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Above the Law Courts in the east wing, 
which on occasion are to provide the 
space required for great ceremonials, 
there are the picture. galleries, excellently 
ighted, reached by an ample and decora- 
jive stairway. On this side the builaing 
ine is carried a little farther than the 
existing buildings by an arch which covers 
the passage to Basinghall-stzeet to a small 
plot which, in effect, enlarges the present 
site to the exact line of frontage which 
existed in the XVth century. 

It will be seen from our brief com- 
mentary that the City Lands Committee 
have had no easy problem to solve. They 
have had many things to consider—-a 
circumscribed sitc, historic and esthetic 
associations as well as the more con- 
venient accommodation which modern 
exigencies demand. They have devoted 
our years or more to its solution, and 
its various members are intimately 
connected with the practical work of 


municipal administration. They have 
sought the advice and enlisted the 
services of two architects and have 


finally adopted a scheme which answers 
the requirements and which, so far as 
exterior design is concerned, harmonises 
with the general effect of a courtyard 
without perpetrating any archeological 
imitation, which is not always easy to 
discern, and which, if projected in the 
present instance, would have no doubt 
provided an easy target for the shafts of 
adverse criticism. 
——_—2~--—-—_ 


THE SUBMERGED 
TEMPLES OF PHILAE. 


tion to the effects of the 
submersion of the temples of 
Philz, caused by the new Assuan dam, 
and the further damage which will result 
when the works—now finally completed— 
for increasing the height of the dam have 
caused a further heightening of the water 
level during the seasons of flood. A 
very interesting letter from an Assuan 
correspondent in the same issue gives an 
account of the manner in which the water 
is destroying the temples. 

We all remember the protests made at 
the time the construction of the dam 
was determined on by those interested in 
archeology and in architecture, but the 
Government of Egypt considered—as we 
think rightly—that the interests of the 
inhabitants of Egypt were too important 
to be subordinated to any artistic- con- 
siderations whatsoever, and simply took 
precautions by underpinning the founda- 
tions of the temples, and strengthening 
the walls that they might be better able 
to withstand the action of the water. 
Tt is pointed out that the beauty of the 
temples, which is largely extrinsic, has 
been in great measure already destroyed 
by the drowning of the surrounding palm- 
trees and the destruction of the brilliant 
tints of stonework now washed into a dull 
grey or hidden by the growth of water 
weeds. 

The new addition to the dam will raise 
the level of the waters by 18 ft., and the 
damage already done to the lower part of 
the columns will extend to the capitals and 
roof blocks of the famous Hall of Columns. 
The stone of which the temples are con- 
structed is of a porous nature, unable to 
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carry much more than its own weight! 
and the added weight of the water 
absorbed, coupled with the resultant 
disintegration, will cause the destruction 
of the roof. 

Steel joists have already been intro- 
duced under the stone beams to obviate 
similar danger in places, but since the 
beams are painted such measures hide the 


paintings, besides being otherwise hideous, 
An interesting description of the 


process of destruction is given. The site 
of Phil, like other temples, was inhabited 
from time immemorial by peasantry 
seeking the protection of the buildings, 
and accumulations of organic refuse have 
formed salts which dissolve in the water 
and crystallise on drying, disintegrating 
the sandstone of which the temples are 
built. In addition, the waters left in the 
flooded courts and passages of the temples 
have produced crops of water weeds and 
slime which cover the lower part of the 
adjacent columns, and then dry in the 
sun into whitish skin which peels off, 
bringing with it the painted surfaces, and 
hangs in tags and patches which flutter in 
the wind. The effect is d bed as 
being as if the buildings had been “ stuck 
all over with dirty blotting-paper.” 

It seems a pity, reading the foregoing, 
that the proposal made for the removal of 
the ruins to a neighbouring island could) 
not have been carried out, for the process! 
described, which has now been continued! 
for but ten years, must in a few more 


decades convert these once beautiful 
ruins of later Egypt to a shapeless and| 


unimpressive edition of Stonehenge ; but 
we feel that we can still join with the| 
Times in thinking that the very gods of; 
Old Egypt would have been willing to 
spare one of their shrines to bring such| 
benefits to the people of the “‘ Upper and. 
Lower Land” as are occasioned by the) 
conservation and spreading of the waters’ 
of the Nile. 

The fulness of modern existence and’ 
the making of history in every country is! 
bound to be accompanied by the destruc-. 
tion of much of the past that we have| 
valued, and if this process were only) 
balanced by the creation of what the’ 
world would value in the future, we need § 
have little to regret ; our mission must| 
ever be to create a present architecture | 
worthy to be “bound in” with : the | 
pages of the past. 


NOTES. 


THE Times in a, leading 


Railways.and. 5 ticle last week, entitled § 
{ 


Landscape. A 
Beauty and Engineering, 


comments, on the address, giyen_ by | 
Professor Archibald Barr to the Engi- | 
neering Section of the British Association | 
on the offences committed by engineers { 
against the esthetic senses of the com- | 
munity, and Mr. Carée has written a/ 
letter published a few days ago in which | 
he refers to the “lucid and convineing | 
exposition of realities which touch, so } 
nearly our everyday - life,’ given. by | 
Professor Barr-and by the Times. Pro- | 
fessor Barr points out that engineers have 
no right to do what is “ detrimental to 
the health and prosperity of the. com- 
munity, or offensive to the senses of those 
who are condemned to live with them. 
And he goes on to instance the manner 
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in which the railway engineer has caused 
}such offence. T s straight talking 
| from an engincer to engineers, and we 
| hope the seed has fallen on fruitful 

ground. When, however, Professor Barr 
| goes on to speak cf beauty as being the 

result of the perfect performance of the 
} function aimed at and lays down the 
}dictum that engineering which offends 
against our ssthetic sense is per se bad 
) engineering, we feel he is going farther 
) than we can follow him. We concede 
| that it is probably quite safe to say that, 
} given good and bad engineering, the 
} latter will in all probability oftend our 
jsenses more than the former, but as 
)} Professor Barr puts it we feel he is 
uttering a platitude similar to that “ all 
things work toge ‘or good,” or ““ vox 
| populi vox dei est,” sentiments which are 
} comforting. but will hardly bear the cold 
jand searching light of analysis. Many 
| things in this life are absolutely fitted to 
| their purpose and clearly necessary to 
| which the expression beautiful cannot be 
)applied. No stretch of the imagination 
jeould imagine a beautiful bicycle or 
| pumping engine; at the best such things 
) are negative in their effect on the esthetic 


} sense. But, turning from theory to fact, 
}we are delighted to find an engineer 


| recognising the havoe which his profes- 
}sion has in many cases brought on the 
| landscape and the necessity for greater 
| thought and care. 


Art a time when there is a 
ery for’ nationalising all 
undertakings connected 
with the supply of the necessaries of life 
it may be well to point out that the aboli- 
| tion of competition does not necessarily 
'make for cheapness. The Metropolitan 
| Water Board appears to be a case in 
point. There is a constant outcry against 
| the rates charged ‘for water, and yet the 
| Water Board shows a deficit in its receipts. 
' It was recently stated that the loss to the 
Board from persons sinking artesian 
wells represented a large sum, amounting 
'to some 8,000/. per annum—we quote 
‘the figures from memory—and it is certain 
that the high charges are causing manu- 
facturers to sink for private supplies. In 
this connexion it may be well to draw 
attention to the statement made by a 
correspondent to the Times of the 2nd 
inst., and printed on p. 285 of our 
issue for September 6, that the supply 
of water to be drawn from the chalk 
bed under London is falling in level, 
and that a pure. supply, from this 
“source cannot be looked upon as per- 
“Manent as percolation from the Thames 
may ensue. How far this fear may be 
Justified we do not know, but, having 
regard to the fall of the water in the 
chalk, those contemplating sinking 
artesian wells will do well to obtain 
competent advice before embarking 
upon an expensive operation. 


| Artesian Wells 
) in London. 


Two papers by Colonel 
Sir C. M. Watson, C.B., 
R.E., President of the 
Geographical Section, and 
Colonel C. F. Close, C.M.G., R.E., which 
were read to the British Association on 
September 6 describe the progress made 
with the production of the International 
Map of the World. The scheme and form 
of the map were adopted three years ago 


An Inter- 
national Map 
of the World. 
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by a Committee of delegates nominated 
by the Governments of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Japan, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States, under the 
Presidency of Colonel C. N. Grant, 
C.M.G., R.E., the then Director-General 
nance Survey. The scale of the map 
s 1—1,000,000 metres, with the Green- 
wich meridian; countries using other 
units can use them for the values of the 
heights if they so desire. To cover the 
whole world, with the oceans, will need 
2,084 sheets ; for the present, the oceans 
being neglected, about 500 sheets—repre- 
senting land—will be prepared, and of 
them five are already on sale: one of 
Northern France, two of Scotland, one 
of South Africa, and one of Turkey. 
Other sheets are also in course of produc- 
tion by the Ordnance Survey, and by 
the Italian, Hungarian, Spanish, and 
American Governments. If we take the 
earth’s mean diameter as being 7,930 
miles, the line of sheets along the equator 
would, it seems, encompass a globe 
41 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 


Tue Vicar of Ashbourne 
writes to the Times (on 
6th inst.) that under the 
Insurance Act he has been 
required to make a return as to the value 
of the church and the churchyard of St. 
Oswald, Ashbourne, an edifice which 
dates from the year 1241, a task which 
he says he and his professional advisers 
find it impossible to perform. It comes 
as a surprise to us that the Insurance Act 
can in any way apply toChurch property, 
as it might be expected that it should be 
exempted in the Act in express terms. 
This, however, appears not to be the 
case, and in Mr. Houston’s work on the 
“Law of Land Value we find the 
matter thus referred to :—“* Ecclesiastical 
bodies corporate, whether aggregate, as a 
Dean and Chapter, or sole, as a Bishop, 
Rector, or Vicar, are, it is submitted, 
‘ governing bodies,’ as defined in sect. 37, 
in which corporations sole are expressly 
included, and are therefore entitled to 
the exemption created by that section, 
which also applies to many other bodies 
corporate or unincorporate.”’ It will be 
seen, from the use of the expression “it is 
submitted,” that this is only the opinion 
of the writer, and that the point is not 
dealt with specifically in the Act. If 
this is the case the sooner a test case 
can be submitted to the courts the 
better it will be, it appears to us, for 
the valuation of such property for the 
purposes of the Insurance Act seems 
wholly uncalled for and inappropriate. 


Church Pro- 
perty and the 
Finance Act. 


Tue show of photographs, 


The Royal. forming the fifty-seventh 
sree ey annual exhibition of the 
Exhibition. Roya Photographic 

Society, at present on 


view at the Suffolk-street Galleries, is 
well worth a visit. These annual exhi 
tions mark time, as it were, in the progress 
of the photograpber’s skill. The work of 
the camera is to-day, however, so univer- 
sally abundant that the eminently pic- 
torial phase of the lens, which seems to 
be the aim of the members of this Society, 
scarcely brings anything fresh to our 
observation. We are now and then 
moved to protest against the painter’s 
striving after results which are more 
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properly those which can be obtained 
on the photographie plate. The photo- 
grapher, on the other hand, is more and 
more seeking to obtain the effects which 
are associated with the arts of painting, 


etching, or pencil drawing. He has 
developed all sorts of processes which aim 


at disguising that a photograph is after 
all a photograph ; he arranges his portrait 
subjects after the manner of a Royal 
Academician, while in his Jandscapes 
he often seeks to obscure the definite 
results of the lens by the application, to 
our thinking, of a certain misplaced 
skill. He is not content with giving 
us the plain title of his subject, but often 
chooses some fanciful description after 
the manner of a painter. A number of 
architectural subjects, for instance, at the 
present exhibition are catalogued under 
some semi-poetic title, which is irritating 
when the building possesses any features 
of interest, and we are not able to identify 
it. For the most part the architectural 
subjects are limited to churches and 
church crypts, largely, we suppose, 
because they present effects of light and 
shade which require some special aptitude 
on the’part of the operator and which come 
within his view of what is artistic and 
pictorial. It is sought, too, by some of 
the exponents of the art, controlled, we 
suppose, by the same idea, to diminish the 
clearness of the picture details for the sake 
of atmospheric effect. Some of the best 
photographs at the exhibition are of birds 
and moths, in which the purpose has 
obviously been to get as definite a 
presentment as possible of the subject. 
Many of the portraits are also excellent, 
more especially those arranged and taken 
by Mr. Furley Lewis and Mr. Hugo 
Erfurth. The camera may not always be 
definitely true to fact (its reputation in 
his respect is a little notorious), but it is 
a lenient prevaricator, and it is the most 
useful instrument for graphie record 
that science has given us. ‘The present 
pictorial phase is largely experimental, 
and has no doubt aroused additional 
interest in the practice of the craft. It 
is admirably represented at the present 
exhibition. 


Mr. Gorpon.Craia is a 
visionary; he dreams 
dreams which he trans- 
lates into charming draw- 
ings for stage -scenery, 
Mr. Craig arouses a certain enthusiasm in 
those who are bored with the obvious in 
art. We admire the delicacy and imagi- 
ative quality expressed im much of 
uis work; but we are far from being 
onvinced as to the soundness of his 
heories with regard: to the purpose and 
rrangement of stage . scenery. His 
heory is, broadly, that stage scenery 
hould not be realistic or archeological, 
ut should serve as a symbol for states 
mind. He would make the décor a 
eautiful and spectacular commentary on 
he action of the play, on the emotions 
portrayed by the personages of the 
drama; he would, in short, establish a 
new formula by which the scenery would 
be brought into closer abstract relation 
with the drama and its action. Mr. Craig’s 
theories also extend to the costumes of 
the theatre, if we can quite call them 
theories ; they are indeed so wilful that 
we should prefer rather to call. them 
C2 


Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s 
Exhibition of 
Drawings. 
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statements or assertions. He may say 
perhaps that you cannot have a Hamlet 
who does not wear pockets in his breeches 
without convincing us, without, indeed, 
stirring in us any mood of curiosity or 
argument’; because the point is in any 
case immaterial We remember Mr. 
Craig as a young and charming romantic 
actor ; he comes, moreover, from a family 
whose careers form an important chapter 
in the history of the theatre of the last 
fifty years, so that his views on the art of 
the stage must be taken as from one who 
is intimately acquainted with his subject. 
It is well known that he devised the 
scenery and costumes for a production of 
“Hamlet ” at the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and that this opportunity for the 
practical application of his views won a 
certain success. We should like to see 
him provided with the same opportunity 
in London ; for the drawings and small 
stage sets now on exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries, delightful as they are 
in themselves, can at best give only an 
inadequate idea of what their effect 
would be (the scale and conditions are 
so different) in the actual theatre. But 


Watergate-street, Chester. 


From a Drawing by Mr. Charles L. Pace 


speaking of Mr. Craig’s production in 
Russia brings to mind a Russian artist, 
Léon Bakst, who in his designs for 
scenery and costumes for the perform- 
ances of the Russian ballet. at Covent 
Garden has captivated so many of us in 
this country. It would be interesting, 
had we the space, to compare the work of 
these artists. They possess in common 
imagination and a desire for beauty, but 
little else. Mr. Craig’s art is evolved 
in a sort of Celtic twilight; it is 
mystical, we might perhaps even say 
that it is in its higher aspects spiritual ; 
it is an art of vague echoes heard before 
the sun sets or in the mystery of the 
night. The imagination of Bakst, on the 
other hand, revels in colour, sensuous 
movement, and the light of a bright sun ; 
is objective in so far as it seeks to 
realise the actual spectacular conditions 
in which this or that scene might have 
been enacted ; it does not emphasise the 
subjective, purely personal view of Mr. 
Graig. Mr. Craig’s exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries should not be missed 
by anyone who takes the art of the 
theatre seriously. We may reject his 
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paradoxes, we may not agree with his| 
theories ; the main thing is that he is a 
genuine artist seeking to express ideas| 
In a province of art which is. at present 
largely governed by a sociological on| 
merely sensuous tendency. 


———---—___ 
WATERGATE-STREET, 
CHESTER. 

WATERGATE-STREET, Chester, can welll 
claim to be one of the most picturesque old) 


city streets in England. In olden times it] 
was the main thoroughfare to the water gate 
giving access to the River Dee, and through 
which the produce from the river traffic was 
carried. The gabled fronts of the houses are 
full of quaint and curious detai}, and beneath} 
run the Rows for which the city is so famed.) 
In the “Vale Royal” is written :—‘‘ The) 
buildings of the city are very ancient and} 
the houses builded in such sort that a man} 
may go dry from one place of the city to} 
another and never come in the streets, but} 
go as it were in galleries which they calli 
Roes.”” 

On the extreme left of the first view is) 
an interesting gabled house known a: 
““God’s Providence House,” dated 16 
When the plague devastated the city this 
is supposed to be the only house which) 
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escaped the pestilence. The second view 
is of Bishop Lloyd’s Palace, dated 1615. 
| The gables are extremely rich and elaborate, 
and many of the s nall panels are filled 
‘with carvings of Biblical subjects; the 
interior has some very good plasterwork. 
/ The other sketches are general views looking 
up and down the street. Many valuable 
Roman remains have been found from time 
to time. In 1779 a Roman altar was 
j unearthed in very good condition, the sides 
of which were sculptured in: bas-relief; a 
| Roman bath was also found about the same 
|date with columns and tiles in situ. 


— ~~ ye 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Appointment. 
| Mr. J. Campbell Reid, A-R.I.B.A. (formerly 
of Paisley Technical College), has been appointed 
| Head of Architecture, Surv: and Building 
in the Northern Polytechnic Institute, London. 


London University. 

Among the public lectures that have been 
| arranged at University oN a course by 
i Mr. W. H. V , F.R.LB.A., on “ The 
| French Renaiss: Architecture. The 
opening lecture will be delivered on Thur: > 
October 10, at 6 p.m., when Mr, Spencer W. 
| Morris, Master of the Worshipful Company of 
) Carpent will preside. 
| At King’s College two courses of public 
| lectures will be delivered during the coming 
| session on Thursday evenings at 7.30. The 
| first course, commencing on “October 17, will 
be. on “ Domes and Vaults, their Form, Con- 
| struction, and Decoration,” by Professor R. 
Elsey Smith. The second course, commencing 
jon January 16, will deal with “Tudor and 
| Renaissance Architecture in England, particu- 
Marly the Architecture of the Later Re 
and will be arranged’ by Mr. ais 
, ESA. 
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Watergate-street, Chester. 


From a Drawing by Mr. Charles L. Pace. 


Watergate-street, Chester. 


From a Drawing by Mr, Charles L. Pace. 


Ordnance Survey. 

The publication of the rev ised maps to the 
seale o: in. to the mile is in progress for the 
county of Surrey, and is proceeding from east 
to west; similar progress, and from south to 
north, is being mac h the 6 in. to the mile 
maps of Berks. Copies of the sheets may be 
obtained from the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton, or from the local agents for 
their sale, or any bookseller. 


Carden Hall Destroyed. 

Another old house has fallen a victim to fire, 
this time a half-timbered mansion situated near 
Tilston, which is some twelve miles south-east 
of Chester. Carden Hall, which was practically 
burned out on the 16th inst., was one of those 
XVIth-century houses which had been so much 
added to and restored that it had lost its interest 
to the architect, but nevertheless had attrac- 
tions which appealed forcibly to the lover of 
the picturesque, It was occupied by Lieutenant 
Colonel Holdsworth and owned by the Cheshire 
family of Leche. 


Repairing Linlithgow Palace. 

The work of carrying out repairs on Linlithgow 
Palace has been in progress for the past three 
months. An interesting part of the work 
has been the opening up and cleaning out of 
the original well of the Palace, which is located 
in the centre of the floor of the kitchen. The 
well, which had not been opened for many 


y! has a depth of some 40 ft, In making 
thi tion the workmen came upon two 


sculptured figures, which, however, were broken 
and damaged. 
The Glasgow School of Architecture. 

The Glasgow School of Art has reopened. 
rchitecture the director of 
Professor Kugéne Bourdon, with 
Mr. Alexander MeGibbon, A.R.LB.A., as 
professor of architectural design, and Mr. 
Walter R. Watson as instructor.’ Among 
the Architect-Governors and Committeemen 
are Dr. Burnet, Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, Mr. John B. 
Wilson, Mr. Charles R. Mackintosh, Mr. T. L 
Watson, and Professor Charles Gourlay. 


Municipal Housing Scheme, Paris, 
The Government Bill to authorise the loan 


of 8,000,0002. voted by the Municipal Council 
for the provision of cheap dwellings has been 
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signed by the President of the Republic. 
The Ministers of Labour and the Interior and 
the City of Paris have agreed that the City 
shall lend one-fourth of the sum to societies 
for the erection of cheap dwellings, and that the 
Municipal Council shall apply three-fourths to 
the building, acquisition, or sanitary improve- 
ment of premises let as lodgings, whereof two- 
thirds, upon the basis of rental value, are to be 
reserved to families with more than three 
children under sixteen years of age. 


Old Roman Roads. 

In a recent leading article we commented on 
the need of improvement to the main arterial 
roads between the great centres of population 
in view of the fact that the introduction 
of motor traction would bring back much of 
the traffic to the roads, and Suggested that 
it might be possible to repair the old Roman 
roads, and so bring them again into use as the 
principal traffic thoroughfares of the country. 
We are interested to notice, therefore, that a 
Special Committee of the Road Improvement 
Association is now in igatine the matter in 
connexion with the ies afforded by the 
Imperial Road Improvement Fund. 


Memorial to Lord Cliye. 

The statue of Lord Clive has recently been 
removed from Burlington House to the small 
garden at the corner of Whitehall and Whitehall 
Gardens, and adjoining Gwydyr House, prepara- 
tory to its temporary erection in this position. 
Its permanent situation, however, will be at the 
steps leading from Charles-street to St. James’s 
Park, immediately by the entrance to the India 
Office, but owing to the erection of the new 
Government offices on the site between the Local 


Government Board Offices and tl 
progress, i 


it is impracticable at present to place 
10n. 


1774,” will be cut into the front stone panel, 
but the other three sides will be enriched by 
bronze panels illustrating Clive’s work in India. 
The statue is being carried out by Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick Brothers, of Manchester. Although 
there is a certain propriety of sentiment in 
placing this statue in close relation to the I, ndia 
Office, many people may be disposed to think 
that the importance of the services which Clive 
tendered to his country are perhaps not quite 
adequately recognised by the position. assigned 
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Caldicott School, Hitchin: The Chapel. 
Mr. Louis A. Hayes, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


to his monument. Apart from this aspect of the 
question, it is doubtful whether the steps leading 
down from Charles-street to the Park are of 
sufficient width to give a proper setting to a 
atue on a pedestal of these dimensions, and 
whether indeed they are wide enough to admit 
of division by any statue whatever. It will be 
a pity if this monument should appear too big 
for its position. Surely it would be possible to 
put up a rough model in order to realise the 
effect before the actual work is put in hand. 


Esher Place and ‘‘ Wolsey’s Tower.” 
We learn that the Socie 
tion of Ancient Monument 


for the Preserva- 

re about to repair 
“ Wolsey’s Tower,” at the request and charges 
of Sir Edgar Vincent, of Esher Place, Surre- 
The gate-house, or tower, of the“ stately 
brick mansion ” built by William de Wayneflete, 
Bishop of Winchester in 1447-86, and a home, 
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as “ Asher House,” of William of Wykeham, 
stands by the River Mole, within the finely 
timbered grounds of Esher Place. William I. 
bestowed the manor upon St. Leutfrid’s Abbey ; 
the abbot sold it to Peter de Rupibus, temp. 
Henry IIl.; Edward I. gaye it to the See. 
Wolsey, having succeeded Fox at Winchester 
in 1528, intended to rebuild the house. But 
on October 18, 1529, he was bidden to sur- 
render the great seal and to retire to Esher, 
where he abided a few weeks. Queen Mary 
restored the lordship and manor, with the park, 
some 185 acres in all, as part of Hampton Court 
Manor, to Bishop Gardiner. 
it back again of the See in 1583. Inthe XVIIIth 
century John Latton sold to Thomas Holles 
Pelham, Duke of Neweastle, all the manor 
(including Claremont and Watevile), excepting 
Esher Park and the house, which latter he 
sold to Peter de la Porte. Dennis Bond 
bought Esher Place in 1724; he sold it to 
Henry, the Duke’s brother, in 1729, when but 
little more than the two gateways of the 
bishop’s house remained. Kent made additions 
for Henry Pelham, retaining the present gate- 
way for a central feature of his design. Esher 
Place ultimately passed by sale by Miss Pelham 
to John Spicer, for whom Edward Lapidge 
built the existing house, upon higher ground 
away from the river. Spicer pulled down 
Kent’s work, but kept one of the towers and 
planted the ivy aga: its walls. The 
tower is of red brick with stone d 


and has octagonal turrets ;_ it 
stories high, the third and fourth being: 
machicolated. There are views by Knyff and 


Kip, circa 1695; T. Rocque, 1737, showing 
Kent’s additions; a large print of the west 
front, 1759, by Sullivan ; and two in “ Surr Vs 
1841, by E. W. Brayley, who cites the brick 
newel staircase, in the roofing of which, he 
Sa, “the principles of the construction of 
the oblique arch (a supposed invention of 
modern times) are practically exhibited.” 


———O—e 


WATERWORKS SCHEMES. 

The Lexden and Winstree Rural District 
Council have instructed Messrs. Taylor & 
Wallin (Mr, Harry W. Taylor, A.M-Inst.C.E.), 
of Neweastle-upon-Tyne and Birmingham, to 


prepare a scheme and report upon the water- | 


works for the parishes of Abberton, Peldon, 
Little Wigborough, Great Wigborough, Virley, 
and Salcott. 


Her sister bought | 
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CALDICOTT SCHOOL, 
HITCHIN. 


| Tue chapel, illustrated herewith, is the 
atest addition to the Caldicott School buildings. 
is constructed of red brick and Bath stone and 
oofed with sand-faced tiles. The turret is 
overed with copper. The windows are glazed 
lwith diamond-paned leaded lights with 
“bottle The roof principals and 

er: reen, and panelling, etc.,; are 
in oak, and the floor is finished in Japanese 
oak. The floor and steps to the chancel are 
lof Sicilian marble. The oak pulpit, Commu- 
ion-table, and benches were designed by the 
Jarchitect. The east window is the work of 
Mr. H. J. Salisbu: and represents ‘The 
\Journey to Emmaus.” The contractors for 
both buildings were Messrs. G. Willmott & 
‘Sons, Hitchin. The architect was Mr. Louis 


\A, Hayes, A.R.I.B.A., of Brook-street, 
/Hanover-square, W. 

| Se a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Lambeth Bridge. 

| Str,—This month fifty years ago Lambeth 
Bridge was opened to the public, when Mr. 
Hodge’s fire-engine was the first horsed 
vehicle to cross over from Lambeth to 
Westminster. 

The writer was engaged during the con- 
sttuction of the bridge as assistant to 
jthe late Mr. Peter W. Barlow, F.R.S., 
\the engineer, and on June 4, ° 1862, first 
walked over the Thames from Lambeth by 
ja temporary bridge completed that day, 
suspended from tower to tower on the north 
iside, over which the firs yire cable was 
jhauled on June 10. A similar temporary 
\bridge was subsequently completed on the 
isouth side, and by July 2 all the per- 
|manent wire rope cables, namely, fourteen on 
each side, were in place. 

On the abutments of the bridge each group 
‘of fourteen cables—in pairs of seyven—passes 
over a saddle-piece of the form of a sector of 
‘a circle, and the ends of the cables are 
anchored vertically below. It is probably 
not generally known that the reason of the 
irregularity of the curve of the Westminster 
'span was an accident which occurred through 
the weight of the bridge causing the cables 
'to raise, or rather to tilt, one of the saddle- 
‘pieces on the Westminster abutment, 
resulting in the breakage of a cast-iron strut 
holding the saddle-piece in position and the 
sudden lowering of the Westminster span. 
The noise created by the accident, about two 
O'clock in the morning, was considerable, 
and was heard some distance away. Though 
at each high tide, night or day, for some 
time the arch was lifted by means of frames 
‘erected on barges, and the saddle-piece 
forced back by hydraulic power to its 
original position, subsequently secured by 
the addition of tie bars to the back of the 
‘abutment and a strut to the tower, the arch 
never regained its proper form. 

The total cost of construction of the bridge 
was under 50,000/., including purchase 
of land, etc. It was acquired by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in 1879 for under 
26,0007. In 1892 it was considered expe- 
dient to rebuild both Lambeth and Vauxhall 
Bridges, and it was afterwards suggested 
that the temporary wooden bridge opposite 
the Tate Gallery, erected previously to the 
demolition of old Vauxhall Bridge, should be 
allowed to remain until the completion of 
a new Lambeth Bridge. The temporary 
bridge, however, was removed, and Lambeth 
Bridge has been allowed to go to a state of 
decay through neglect, and remains in a 
truly lamentable condition. Had it been kept 
in proper repair and painted it would have 
shown a very different condition, and the 
roadway need not have been so soon closed 
to ight vehicular traffic, to the serious 
inconvenience of many. 

A proposal to replace the existing Lambeth 
Bridge by a steel arch bridge at a cost of 
400,0001. was rejected by the London 
County Council in 1910. This year the 
Passage of a Bill introduced by them for a 
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similar bridge of modified design was 
defeated in the House of Commons; it is 
contemplated to introduce another Bill next 
year. 

There appears to be great difference of 
opinion, some arguing for heavy expenditure 
to ensure a bridge of ample width to allow 
of tramlines, others that a more moderate 
scheme would be sufficient, and others, again, 
that the bridge should be totally abolished. 
In the interests of the public, the folly of 
reducing the facilities for crossing the river 
should be considered, and it should be remem- 
bered that Lambeth Bridge is on the direct 
line between Westminster and the Tower 
Bridge and a short cut to London Bridge. 
Failing the construction of an expensive and 
more suitable bridge giving greater a 
modation, there is no reason why a strong 
suspension bridge of elegant design should 
not be erected on the existing piers and abut- 
ments. Clearly all superstructure would 
have to be entirely removed, but the writer 
can speak with confidence of the strength 
and durability of the foundations; the 
piers and abutments are of concrete and 
brickwork set in Portland cement, based on 
the London clay. Such a bridge would last 
many years, it could be erected at com- 
paratively a very small cost; the roadway 
would be sufficiently wide for a moderate 
traffic, and the footpaths could be readily 
made of greater width. Surely this would 
be better than not having any bridge at all. 

G. S. Untarnornn, Ph.D, M.A. C.E, 


The New Wesleyan Hall. 


Str,—I have seen the announcement of the 
approaching opening of the Wesleyan building 
at Westminster. It seems to me incredible that 
the authorities should allow so important a 
building in the heart of London to remain un- 
finished and proclaiming its unfinished state to 
every passer- 

Surely here’ 
first be counted, and, if the sum available was 


a case where the cost should 
not 
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sufficient, the design ought to have been modified 
accordingly. 

Has the local authority no power to i 
the proper completion without delay 
NGINEER. 

*.* Our correspondent may not be aware that 
the new Central Wesleyan Hall remains un- 
finished owing to the rights of light of the 
present Westminster Hospital.—Ep. | 


t on 


Holborn Viaduct. 

Srr.—An examination with a thin searcher 
would assure anyone that no lead had been used 
in jointing the s of the columns that 
support this structure. 

The writer, when making an mination for 
a gineering paper four years ago, 
found no difficulty in penetrating the joints 
for a foot and more in many directions. 

HD: 
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THE TRADES TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

A conversazione was held on Monday even- 
ing at the Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
when the new-session of the building trades 
classes of the Associated City Companies was 
opened. The director, Mr. H. Phillips 
Fletcher, F.R.LB.A., F.S .; in the course of 
some remarks, ‘said: that. the schools were 
carried on in Great Titchfield-street, and were 
established by the Carpenters’ Company and 
Associated Guilds about twenty yeas ago, the 
object being to assist craftsmen to master the 
technique of their different trades. In other 
words, the Company was trying to preserve 
individualism and to make the lifework of the 
craftsman more interesting. "To be successful it 
had been found necessary not to have any set 
curriculum, and, so far as practicable, 
each man was allowed to do whatever work in 
his trade he desired?) Work entered upon with 
enthusiasm would always be useful and prove 
a source of pleasure and gratification. 

The students were welcomed by Mr. 
Spencer William Morris, the Master of the 
Carpente Company, supported by Mr, J. 
Hooke, Mr. F. Preston, Mr. Minden Smith, 
and others. 

The Companies which share the credit of 
promonne the schools with the Carpenters are 
the Painter Stainers, the Plas- 
Tylers and Bricklayers, and the 
Wheelwrights. 


Caldicott School, Hitchin. 
Mr, Louis A, Hayes, A.R,I.B.A., Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Guildhall Improvement Scheme. 


EFERENCE was made in our i 
of last week (p. 299) to the pro- 
posed alterations in the neighbour- 
hood of the» Guildhall, and we 

er elsewhere (p. 321) to the general features 

of the scheme. Designs by Mr. Perks are shown. 
on one of our plates. ‘The top illustration 
represents the facade to the east block, and the 
plans of the proposed new building are under- 
neath. Beneath are suggestions for the eleva- 
tions to the west block and to Church-passage. 


Baroque Architecture. 

of our plates this week is given in 
mn with the third article (see p. 329) of 
our series on “Baroque Architecture,” the 
first of which appeared in our issue for 
August 16, and the second in our issue for 
September 6. The plate consists of illustrations 
of the Fontana di Trevi and the Palazzo Doria, 
Rome. 


R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. 

Tue designs, by Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Dodd, 
reproduced as one of our plates, were submitted 
to the Board of Architectural Education ‘in 
connexion with the new requirements of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects relating 
to the Final Examination. Both the examples 
illustrated have satisfied the Board. 


——_o--»_§_ 
MEETINGS. 


Fapay, Sepremper 20, ‘ 

_ Royal Sanitary - Institute (Lecture for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Dr, Charles Porter on “Sanitary Law: C.” 
7 pan. 


SavurpAy, SEPTEMBER 21. 
The Institution of Munrerpal and County Engineers.— 
Eastern District meeting, to be held at the Council 
Offices, Hig 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 23. 
Institute “(Lect for Sanitary 
Porter on “Duties of a Sanitary. 


Royal 
Officer: 


Tnspectc 7 p.m. 
, EDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 
Royal Sanitary nstitute (Lectures Sanitary 
Ojjicers).—Dr. C. Porter on “Duties Sanitary 
Inspector: Indoor.” 7 pam 
Fripay, SupremBer 27. 
Royal Sanitary Institute (Leetwres for Sanitary 
Ojcers).—Dr. C. Porter on “Duties of a Sanita 


Inspector : Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisanc 
7 p.m. 
——.¢ -—_. 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 341, 


Cardiff Fire-Station. 
Forty-three designs have been submitted in 
this competition, and wil! be adjudicated upon 
by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie. F 


Js eee 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Burlington Magazine contains an inter- 
esting illustrated article on windmills. Essen- 
tially industrial in its functions as the wind- 
mill is. it has identified itself so closely with 
the romantic that by lovers of landscape 
and the South Downs especially such an article 
will be received as a gratifying attention. 
What do not Crome, Cotman, and the English 
School of landscape owe to the “ post? mill— 
the oldest and most picturesque of the famii 
There are three very distinctive types, and 
anyone who stands on the jetty at Little- 
hampton may command the three at a glance. 
A dilapidated “post” mill stands away on 
his right at the extreme east of the town, a 
“smock ” mill on his left at Clymping, and a 


“tower” mill near by in front of him. But 
the “post” mills are few; the “tower” and 
smoc variety are scientifically their 


Superiors in the process of milling, and the 
additional floors they contain render them 
also more economical in supervision. But life 
and romance lay with the old “ post.” It 
rocked when in operation like a ship at sea. 


There is also an article entitled Artist 
Life in the Middle Ages,” which, if it nnot 
add much to our knowledge, is of interest 


It discusses but does not remove speculation 
as to the personnel and position of the medixval 
architect. That there was such a persona 
cannot be doubted. It was not an ase of 
Syndicalism, and the suggestion that cathedral 
gn sprung from a fount-head of ‘* Comacine 
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> or any such guild or collegiate body, 
with the mystery enjoyed by the 
ms, cannot be enter- 
It is not, however, a matter of supreme 
That personality should be 
hable achievement is as 


invested 
modern order of Freemas: 


tained. 
moment. 


wr reviews the “Taylor 
ion,” now dispersed. It is melancholy 
to reflect that it was at one time the intention 


of the owner, the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, to leave his treasures to the nation, 
and that it was so specified in a will, later 
rescinded, The collection contained some 
cinque-cento bronzes of the greatest beauty. 
There is also a worthy article on Liverpool 
and its history, with illustrated references to 
its civic plate. St. George’s Hall and its 


destinies are in the mind of not a few at the 
present moment. 

The Architectural Record presents us with 
** Examples of Ornamental Plaster Work of the 
h Lowlands,” with plates unfortunately 
ibed as Saffron Walden, Sussex, England. 
That the architecture is English is obvious. 


That it has nothing in common with Sussex 
is also obvious, and as a matter of fact, of 
course, Saffron Walden is in E These 


examples of parge work are curious and executed 
with boldnes: ns of real beauty 
may be found, throughout the eastern counties 
particularly. They belong generally to the 
late XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries. 
Lime, hair, and sand, the ordinary “ wattle 
and dab” materials, are used, and the pattern, 
when in relief, modelled by hand. Sometimes 
a wooden template of the running ornament 
to be executed would be fixed to the wall, and 
the plaster face being brought up flush, and 
the templates removed, the sunk ornament 
was displayed upon the plaste Old parge 
moulded floral patterns are especially beautiful. 
This class of work succeeded the more refined 
stucco modelling, introduced by Italians in the 
XVIth century, such as is found at Longleat 
and Hardwick. This was frequently executed 
with great skill and fertility of design, but the 
homely parge work often displays a charm 
that is far more appealir There is also a 
scholarly article on the “ Architecture of 
Mexico C The writer is inclined to 
question Richardson’s choice of a model for a 
national type of architecture, when he sought 
it at Poitiers, while such types of historic 
interest already exists at home. Given the sun- 
shine, the richness of colour on tile and plaster 
is no doubt alluring. But Spanish architecture 
of the XVIIth century is scarcely capable of 
further development. It was already over- 
ripe, “a fascinating display of brilliant 
littleness.”” 

The neteenth Century has an article which 
can scarcely, perhaps, be termed archeological, 
though dealing with an episode that figures 
so largely in a study of that nature—the descent 
of the Goths upon Rome. It is a vivid de- 
scription, conceived with imagination from the 
pen of Professor Flinders Petrie. 

The National Review contains a survey by 
Mr. W. Roberts of the progress made within 
recent years by the American picture collector. 
A list prepared in 1880 of the works of the 
principal old masters by that time imported 
is almost too inconsiderable for notice. By 
the 1910 it seems that the number of 
Rembrandts alone had reached a total of 
eighty-six. Out of these eighty-six only 
nine belong to public institutions. A know- 
ledge of what you are proposing to buy and a 
long pocket are the standard requisites of the 
collecto: The former may be acquired or 
its deficiencies supplied by the assistance of 
agents and experts, while recent sales have 
established the fact that inthe auction room 
America has the advantage. But to collect 
for the true and legitimate pleasure of it, you 
must hazard personal knowledge and judgment ; 
it may even prove a greater commercial 
advantage than the mere power to bid 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 20, 1862. 


Utilising Roof Tops. 

Iy a block of building in the Pleasance, 
Edinburgh, a novel arrangement—that oi 
converting the roof of the house into ¢ 
bleaching-green—has been carried out. The 
Courant gives the following particulars :—lr 
the roof, which is, of course, flat, the first 
requirement is that it should be water-tight 
To secure this the sole is constructed o 
thick iron plates, riveted together at the 
flanges and having india-rubber introducec 
in the manner of a “ washer” between the 
edges. To resist corrosion the iron has 
been treated while in a heated state with oil 
which, it is expected, will act as a preservative 
of the metal. Over the joints of the plates 
asphalt has been poured, so as to assist ir 
preventing the access of damp to the house 
below. Next the iron a thin layer of clay i 
placed, above which soil is laid, making @ 
thickness of 12 in. from the iron to the toy 
of the turf. The “green” is divided by 
walks of asphalte, so as to preserve the turf 
and, at the same time, to give access to al 
parts of it. Round the sides the edges of 
the plates are turned up to the extent o 
14 in., so that continuous rain to that depth 
must fall before the water can run over tc 
the walls, supposing all drainage ane 
evaporation to fa 


*,* The utilisation of the roof of a building 
otherwise than as a box-room is assuredly ¢ 
novelty no longer. Some of the _lawge 
modern Stores use the roof as a café. Ai 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital there is a tennis 


court. Upon the pavilion on Brightor 
Pier there is a promenade. There are 
numerous instances of drying-grounds ano 


gardens, while there is at least one apiary 
in the middle of London. Had methods 
of construction been limited to those aboye 
described, no doubt the bleaching-greer 
referred to would be a novelty still. The 
specification reads more like that of pari 
of some pre-historic ironclad than an in 
dustrial flat. The cost must have beer 
considerable and probibitive towards any 
general adoption. The use of concrete floors 
and asphalt as a jointless covering has made 
the problem an easy one. From the point 
of view of design, a flat roof demands that the 
building shall be conceived in the Coe 
manner, with perhaps the dignity added 


which size can impart. In age 0} 
eugenics and plein air, the dwelling 
house with a flat roof is not pa: compre: 


hension: a “desirable residence” with ite 
self-contained playground or swimming-batl| 
should not long remain on the hands of the 
enterprising agent. But the high-pitched roo} 
a native of that part of the world in whiel| 
we dwell—has its uses in maintaining ar 
equable temperature in a house; it has nojj 
fulfilled all requirements when it has provec 
itself weather-tight ; it too often happer 
however, that the moral of wastec| 
opportunities may be applied here, for space 
beneath the roof is woefully wasted instead 
of being turned to the reasonable use whiel| 
the space invites.—Ep. 
—-—_—_e-e—__—__ 
ART AND CRAFTSMANSHIP CL: 


The London County Council announces tha 
the evening classes held in Polytechnics 
Technical Institutes, Schools of Art, 
mer 


of needs. 
d in trades there ard 
and Technical Instif 


meet all 
students who are eng 
held in the Polytechni 
tute classes in all necessary subjects. Art anc 
craft students will find provision in th 
Schools of Art for the study of every branch of 
craftsmanship. Boys and young men catj 
obtain instruction in wood and metal worl} 
and in workshop drawing and calculation} 
to prepare them for the Polytechnic} 
and Technical Institut The enrolment of 
students began on Monday, September 16, anc} 
et giving particulars as to where the 
s are held and as to fees can be obtained) 
at any of the Council’s schools and of the 
Education Officer, Education Offices, Victorié) 
Embankment. 
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HISTORICAL 


REVIEW. 


were by no means confined to 

churches, for, although, as we have 
seen, an incredible and perhaps dispropor- 
tionate number of these buildings were 
erected, the pontifical energies were equally 
active in other channels. Their newly- 
awakened theories as to nepotism and the 
establishment of their families account 
for their magnificent palaces in Rome and 
villas in the country, while their desire to 
beautify and ennoble their Church and their 
city produced their more official buildings 
and their civil monuments. 

What we may group as official palaces of 
the Papacy are the Vatican, Lateran, and 
Quirinal palaces, the Sapienza, Collegio 
Romano, Propaganda, ete. ‘Their purpose 
was to house the Pontiff and his vast retinue 
on the one hand, the army of papal officials 
on the other. In modern times there have 
been many changes of ownership, and the 
crossed keys over many famous palace 
doors have been superseded by the arms of 
United Italy. Yet the Vatican and the 
Lateran continue in the unbroken successi 
of many centur 
it was some five hundred years after 
Christ that the first Popes came to dwell in 


r \HE architectural labours of the Popes 


ROMAN 


The Spanish Steps, Rome, 


(Continued from page 279.) 


the Vatican, but it was a thousand years 
later when the Renaissance Popes increased 
it to any great size. 

Nicholas V. decided, about 1450, to make 
the Vatican the most imposing palace in 
the world, uniting under its roof all the 
offices of his Government and all the 
dwellings of his cardinals. In the ensuing 
century the first library, the Appartamento 
Borgia and the Stanze, the Torre Borgia, 
Sistine Chapel, Belvedere, and Bramante’s 
great court were erected. This, then, was the 
extent of the Vatican at the beginning of the 
Baroque period. 

The lovely little casino in the gardens— 
the Villa Pia—is the first building for us to 
notice, but it barely seems to belong to the 
Baroque style, rather to that vague category 
of villas and garden-houses which includes 
the Pamphili, Medici, and Borghese villas, 
and which is neither pure Renaissance nor 
Baroque. Here, as in the Villa di Papa 
Giulio which preceded it by several years, 
the architecture seems to breathe the spirit 
of classic times, perhaps recalling the days of 
Imperial Rome with its vich and almost 
debased refinements in marble. 

Sixtus V. left his mark upon the 


Vatican buildings; and of his additions the 
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! With Bernini's celebrated Fountain, ‘La Barea” (the Ship), in the foreground, 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE: Il. 
PALACES AND GARDENS. 


best known is the Library, which divides 
Bramante’s enormous court into two parts, 
the Cortile di Belvedere and the Giardino della 
Pigna. But between 1585 and 1605 was 
erected that strange amorphous group 
which has now become the real home of the 
Popes, the greater part of the palace being 
devoted to art collections. Fontana adopted 
a facade closely resembling that at the 
Lateran, which he was building simulta- 
neously, a‘simple Late Renaissance treatment 
with a good cornice. 

Maderna’s work at the Vatican is limited 
apparently to the water-garden ; and Bernini, 
who followed him, has left only one example 
of his art, but that is a masterpiece. 

The Scala Regia is more than a staircase, 
more than even a royal staircase need be; 
it is one of the greatest achievements of 
the Baroque period. Critics will differ as to 
the legitimacy of his scheme for lengthening 
the vista by diminishing the width of the 
stairs the whole distance up to the landing. 
Yet the effect is wonderful, and compares 
favourably with some of the famous instances 
at Genoa or in the gardens of the villas at 
Frascati. In the matter of staircase design, 
the Baroque period stands superior to any 
other epoch in architectural history. 
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Lastly, it might be noted that much 
building has been done at the Vatican in 
more modern times by Pius VI. and Pius 
VII., and even recently. 

The Lateran Palace is more compact and 
less straggling in arrangement. From early 
Christian days down to the XVth century it 
was the official dwelling of the Popes, but, as 
we now see it, it is largely the work of 
Domenico Fontana, who “restored” it in 
1586. It consists of a group of buildings 
round a square court with arcades, For 
Some seventy years it has served as a 
Museum to contain part of the incom: 
parable treasures of the Popes. In appear- 
ance it closely resembles Fontana’s work 
at the Vatican, a great fac 
a_ heavy cornice, fifteen 
whole length and three stories high, with a 
rusticated central doorway. 


Palazzo della Consulta, Rome. 


The Quirinal Palace, now occupied by 
the King of Italy, w formerly a summer 
residence of the Popes, to whom its healthy 
situation appealed. It is also largely the 
work of Baroque archite having been 
begun in 1574 by Flaminio Ponzio. 

The remaining official buildir gs of the 
popes are of no great architectural importance 
here, though often on a considerable scale, 
and the rest of this chapter may better be 
devoted to other matters. 

The greater private palaces of Rome are, 
with a few exceptions, the residences of 
families whose fortunes were made when one 
of their members became Pope, and dating in 
no case earlier than the XVth century. The 
Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Colonna, 
though differing so much in general 
appearance, are not separated by a wide 
span of years, 


Photo. by Gargiolli. 


The growth of Roman prosperity in # 
earlier part of the XVIth century, howeyd 
is marked by a succession of la palac# 
by Bramante, Peruzzi, and Sangallo, and I} 
their successors—Michelangelo and Vignola-| 
in whose work, we are told, may first |f 
discerned the of the Baroed 
corruption.” Putting aside for the momeil 
all buildings outside the city proper, v 
find that Sangallo and  Michelangele| 
Palazzo Farnese represents the culminatin} 
point of the pure Renaissance palaces, ar! 
perhaps the prototype of the sumptuo} 
Baroque designs which followed. In tl 
work of Fontana at the Vatican and Latere! 
the influence of the Palazzo Farnese | 
easily to be traced, and one may assume th) 
it was regarded even in those days as} 
masterpiece. In Lunghi’s Palazzo Borghe| 
we notice the same motive, an immense} 
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@ and lofty facade, with a great cornice 
jlasimple system of fenestration, ornament 
ng restricted to the central doorway. Yet 
& design is in most ways inferior to the 
inese. The courtyard of the palace is 
irmingly treated with coupled columns 
/L arches. 

Chis building was bought by Paul V. 
ring its construction for one Cardinal 
za, a Spaniard, and was eventually 
Japleted by Flaminio Ponzio. 

Martino Lunghi also built the Palazzo 
jemps (1580), and to this same semi- 
roque period belong the Giustiniani, 
neellotti, and Ruspoli palaces. 

Jontaigne, in his visit to Rome in 1580, 
jes some account of life among the grandees 
jthe city, and appears astonished at the 
lliance of Rome and its people, which he 
idered comparable with his beloved 
‘is. In those days French influence 
1 manners were in the ascendancy, for 
was many years before Spanish etiquette 
jl completely altered the face of things, 
ll reduced the occupations of the 
lstocracy to making a display and con- 
jming with tables of precedence. Yet even 
/1580 Montaigne tells us :— 


“The city is all for the courts and 
hobility, every one adapting himself to 
the ease and idleness of eccle: astical 
jurroundings. There are no main streets 
bf trade ; what there are would seem small 
jn a small town, palaces and gardens take 
ip all the space. 

Tn the palaces the suites of apartments 
we large, one room after the other, and 
you may have to pass through three or 
our rooms before you come to the chief 
jaloon. 

| In certain houses where M. de Montaigne 
lined in ceremony the buffet was not set 
in the dining-room, but in one adjoining, 
whither the servants would go to fetch 
drink for whomsoever might call for it; 
ere, t00, was displayed the silver plate.” 


Df the palace gardens he says that the 
‘st beautiful are :— 


“Those of the Cardinals d’Este at 
Monte Cavallo and Farnese at the 
Palatine ; of Cardinals Orsini, Sforza, and 
Medici ; of Papa Giulio and of Madama: 
those of the Farnese and of Cardinal 
Riario in Trastevere, and of Cesio outside 
she Porta del Popolo.” 


fm the XVIIth century many more palaces 


te built, the Palazzi Sciarra (1600), 
spigliosi (1603), by Ponzio, Mattei (1615), 
Maderna, Barberini (1626), Madama 


'42), Pamfili (1650), Altieri (1674), and 
tia being the most important. 
The Palazzo Sciarra was built by Cardinal 
rbherini, who may have bought the site for 
> gardens existing there, which were 
ady laid out. These gardens he embellished 
further, and t beautiful fountain 
orned with cupids is of the Baroque period. 
le facade of the palace is still simple i 
aracter, the “ barocco corruption 
sent, but to most architects its virile 
es will appeal far more than do the 
tenuated pedantries of a hundred years 
fore. It is what is technically known as a 
oroughly architectural design, and only an 
chitect thoroughly grasps what that means. 
1@ huge Palazzo Barberini, too, though 
is the joint production of the three most 
pical Baroque architects—Maderna, Borro- 
ini, and Bernini—does not suggest a 
sordered imagination, but rather a highly- 
veloped sense of the magnificent. The 
eade is infinitely more dignified than the 
ulazzo Giraud, infinitely more restrained 
an the Palazzo Spada, or even than some 
those sacrosanct but confectionery-like 
lildings of the Renaissance in some of its 
tlier and, as we are told, more palmy days. 
1e staircase may be original in its grand 
iral sweep, but the Doric Order—unem- 
llished and simple—is employed. Nor is 
ere anything despicable or extraordinary, 
thing that is not palatial, dignified, 


si 
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and grand in the great gate-piers at the 
entrance. 

Our next two examples, it is true, dating 
from the middle of the century, display. 
more freedom, perhaps almost to the point of 
licence, in some of the decorations. 

Thus the facade of the Palazzo Madama, 
built by one Marucelli, though carrying out 
accepted tradition in its proportions- and 
fenestration, has all its features accentuated 
by ornament, and the exterior of the 
Palazzo Doria in the Corso leads us one 
step further on what we are assured is the 
Its int 


downward path. erior courtyard is 
restrained enough in design, dignified and 
grand, again with the Doric.Order. Its size 
is colossal, larger than the royal palace of a 
small State and capable of sheltering a 
thousand inmates, as indeed it has done. 


lev) 


ut taking these XVIIth-century palaces 
strictly on their merits, putting aside the 
disrepute which has accrued to them all 
through the Victorian era by reason of 
prolific criticism, can we as architects abuse 
them ?. Are we bound to accept a mass of 
opinion when we admit that very little 
of what is written about architecture is 
written by capable architects? When we 
know perfectly well that a building in the 
style of the Cancelleria or the Giraud palac 
of the Pazzi chapel or of Giotto’s campanile, 
would be rejected in any competition on its 
merits ; when we realise that almost every 
eminent architect who has mentioned Italian 
architecture in recent years has protested 
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against sweeping criticisms of its later 
phases, can we in honesty curse the Baroque 
with candle, with bell, and with book 
simply in deference to the bigoted .views 
of a few enthusiastic but narrow-minded 
amateurs ? 

The XVIIth-century palaces of Rome are 
expressive of the age in which they were 
built in the sense of their magnificence, 
their love of display, and their dignity ; 
but to say that on this account they are 
false in construction and overloaded with 
ornament is manifestly :absurd and out of 
accord with obvious facts. 

We cannot claim that they surpass the 
Farnese palace in elegance ; we contend that 
they are worthy of comparison with the best 
work of the Renaissance, and far superior 
to some.of its earlier examples whose value 
—like that of South Sea idols—is derived 
more from their place in artistic develop- 
ment than as examples of the world’s 
greatest art. 


* * % * 


It may seem strange to any who have not 
considered the subject. that a hard-and-fast 
line should be drawn between the town 
houses of the Popes in Rome and the villas 
and gardens which lie just outside the city, 
or at most a few miles away on the Alban 
Hills, For there is not the same apparent 
difference in planning and design as in the 
case of modern English town and country 
houses as we know them. 
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Palazzo Bolognetti, Rome. 


Fountain at Albano. 


Nor may it have occurred to the reader 
how much these villas are bound up with the 
Baroque period, 

Of late years it has become fashionable 
to take some notice of the old gardens of 
Italy, and several sumptuous volumes have 
appeared illustrating and describing them in 
detail. It is not surprising to find architects 
figuring as students of this phase of Italian 
art, for there is much to be learned by a 
careful study of the subject, more indeed 
than appears at first sight. 

What the Baroque architect realised go 
fully was exactly that quality which has 
only just begun to dawn on the mind of the 
modern Englishman, that the effect of a 
house depends very largely on its setting. 
We might even go further and say that the 
former cared more for the setting than for 
the house itself, and perhaps a reason for this 
may be found later. 

The “ villa habit,” if so we may describe it, 
was largely the outcome of climatic con- 
ditions, and was especially welcome in Rome. 
For malaria still hangs round the city in the 
summer months, and must have been far 
more virulent before men knew of any 
precautions with which to meet it. This 
disease is chiefly prevalent in marshy and 
low-lying country, so that the majority of 
villas are found either on the hills immediately 
surrounding Rome or on the more distant and 
loftier slopes of Frascati. 

The Romans built villas long before the 
XVIth century. The Villa Adriana at 
‘Tivoli, for instance, was erected a little more 
than a hundred years after Christ, while 
Tusculum, almost on the site of modern 
Frascati, was a favourite summer resort 
in classic times. The villas of Pliny and 
Mummius have been exhaustively dealt with 
by many writers, but the chief value of 
these researches is that we are thereby 
enabled to trace a close and exact parallel 
between the Roman country houses of pagan 
and of papal times, and thus to add yet 
another to the long list of similarities between 
Rome of the Emperors and Rome of the 
Popes. 

During the Dark and Middle Ages villa 
life and the cult of gardens alike waned, the 
country house being fortified against 
maraud while gardening was restricted 
to domestic requirements and a patch of 
vegetables was often all that was to be 
seen from the close-barred windows. More- 
over, this fortified state is said by some to 
be reflected in the massive basements of 
the later Frascati villas, where the incur- 
sions of brigands from the lonely hills was 
@ constant dread. ‘ 

_ Although there are a few precious and 
isolated examples, a little group of villas 
and gardens of the early XVIth century 
indicates the revival of interest in this branch 
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of art and the gradual return of Rome to its 
classic past. 

n ten years or so we find four well-known 
examples being laid out—the Villa Madama 
just across the Tiber (possibly by Raphael), 
the Palazzo del Te at Mantua, the Palazzo 
Doria at Genoa, and the Villa d’Este on 
Lake Como, all on more or less formal lines. 
By the time that Vignola and Ammanati 
were at work on the Villa di Papa Giulio 
(1550) some general principles of garden and 
villa. design had become established, and 
these may well be considered here before 
passing on to the later examples. ; 

The villa or casino varied greatly in size, 
sometimes being very little more than its 
name implies in England, at others attaining 
to the scale of a great mansion. It is 
perhaps too much to say that the villa is 
subservient to its garden, but it is never too 
large for the garden. The internal arrange- 
ments were invariably simple, and did not 
cater for the more complex life of a town. 
The- rooms, though often lofty and richly 
decorated, were few in number, usually 
en suite and without any connecting corridor. 

Their architecture may be divided under 
three heads. The classic refinement of the 
Villa Papa Giulio and the Villa Pia in the 
Vatican Garden developed into the peculiar 
design of the Villas Medici, Pamphili, and 
Borghese, where a new style seems to have 
been evolved particularly suited to the 
purpose—a style not at all suited to the 
street of a busy town, but capable of execution 
in stucco. Then we have such grandiose 
buildings as the Villa “ Aldobrandini at 
Frascati, most bombastic of all, but not, 
one feels, so well adapted to a garden, 
however splendid ; and, lastly, there are such 
simple and unpretentious country houses as 
the Villa Torlonia, also at Frascati, where the 
style can hardly be defined, being rustic 
and cosmopolitan. 

Yet the fact undoubtedly remains that 
these houses are unimportant. Their sole 
interest is as a part of a garden scheme, 
of which they invariably formed a centre. 

Nearly every famous villa in or near Rome 
lies upon the slope of some hill, and its position 
on the site is always contrived with con- 
summate skill. An axial line is usually taken 
from the main entrance to the grounds 
through the centre of the house and beyond, 
and a formal treatment is adopted. But the 
whole triumph of this Italian garden design 
lies in its adaptation of nature to a con- 
ventional treatment, for, as Percier and 
Fontaine have happily phrased it :— 


“Tt is art which has 


adorned nature, 
and not art which 


1as wished to create it.” 


So the main principle of these architects 
seems to have been to lead one in gentle 
stages from the saloons of the house to a 
formal terrace with balustrades and statues, 
from the terrace to a formal alley between 
close-clipped ilex hedges, from the ilex walk 
to the rustic wilderness of the%bosco or wood 
beyond. Occasionally more of a contrast 
was aimed at, so that in the bosco one came 
unexpectedly on the main axial line of the 
house prolonged in cascades and terraces. C 
The power of the Italian sun accounts for 
he almost complete absence of flowers, so 
pparent a want to English eyes, yet not 
o much in Rome where the brilliant rays 
ause one to demand but two things in a 
arden, shade and running water. Of these 
here is always abundance, and at one 
eriod the hydraulic engineer contested with 
the architect the post of chief importance 
in a garden. His task was not only to 
supply water for the cascades and fountains 
of every kind, which are so prominent a 
feature in all these gardens, but in some cases 
to devise “quaint conceits” for dou ng 
he delighted guests of the cardinal or other 
lordly owner. In full accord with the broad 
and lusty humour of Shakespeare's day is 
the extract from Evyelyn’s diary at Tivoli 
many years later, where he talks of “ many 
devices to wett the unwary spectators, so 
that one can hardly walk a step without 
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wetting to the skin.” Of the same deli 
character was that collapsible island 1 
Isola Bella, where the house-party—hap 
watching the sunset—gradually sank m 
the lake till drowning was  sufticie 
imminent to proclaim the joke comp) 
Montaigne tells us, too, of organs playec 
water, of chirping birds and unexpe 
owls appearing, and of many scientific t 
of the sort, though he had seen the s 
things elsewhere, he says : 
These general remarks on Italian ganc 
describe as far as is possible in a) 
paragraphs the gardens of the Bare 
villas in and near Rome. 

The most important examples in Rome 
the Villas Borghese, Chigi, and Cors 
at Frascati the Villas Aldobrandini, Borgh 
Falconieri, Mondragone, Muti, Lancell 
and Torlonia. 

The Villa Medici (1540) in Rome is 
early to be strictly considered as Baror 
and the Villa Albani (1760) almost too ] 
No man who has ever travelled thro 
Italy needs to be reminded of the charm 
these lovely gardens, their silence and 
peace, their coolness and their dign 
their perfect blending of architecture 

nature. But as he climbs their sta 
flights of steps or leans pensively over 
moss-grown balustrade of some silent for 
lake at Frascati—the cypresses stanc¢ 
black around him, the dome of St. Pet 
in the purple distance—he should remem 
that these dreamily beautiful places 

solely the creation of the despised Baro 
architects. 


We have now passed in review most of 
work of the Popes in Rome—their chure] 
their palaces, and their villas—but we h 
still to mention many things, some of th 
hardly buildings, which they built in tl 
city. 

We have some idea of what Rome wo 
be stripped of her Baroque churches ; 
palaces, of the many empty sites and rag) 
streets which would be left. Yet to s¢ 
people this would be no loss, and one — 
imagine some—of more than us 
enthusiasm for the work of approved peri) 
—who would not notice the difference if, ¢ 
three-quarters of Rome were spirited aw 
But even to such people, even to some 
those great critics of art who are so vitupé 
tive about Baroque, we think there is « 
thing which must appeal. : ' 

Rome without its fountains, its pul 
places, and its central features, would har 
be Rome at all. And, with a few trifl 
exceptions, all these fountains are Baroq 
Their variety is infinite, but their effect 


Bernini’s “ Scala Regia,’ Rome. 
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lily admirable. There are one or two 
ich can hardly be classed as fountains, 
as the Acqua Paolina on the Janiculum. 
strange erection is one of the very worst 
‘ductions of the period, and, in view of its 
‘minent position, is one of those undoubted 
ares which have brought the style into 
disrepute. Meaningless, huge, and 
‘ it was set here by Paul V. (that Pope 


b, in derision, was christened by the 
julace “‘ Fontifex Maximus”) to signalise 
J otherwise fine achievement in bringing 
tod supply of water to Rome. In striking 
| pleasant contrast is that equally famous 
), less prominent work, the Fontana di 
tvi, erected in 1735 from the designs of 
Wvi, one of the happiest efforts of the later 
Hoque period. 
if another very different type is the series 
lfountains in the Piazza ona, one of 
Jnini’s most successful works, where the 
‘ct is all the better as the whole tone of 
piazza is Baroque. Then there are the 
merous other examples scattered through 
j city, most of them picturesque and 
froughly admirable, a few (such as the 
attro Fontane) merely bombastic. 
(nd, lastly, we have these emes which 
Inot be classed as buildings at all, the 
zza di S. Pietro—admittedly one of the 
st impressive things in Rome—the Piazza 
) Popolo, the magnificent steps in the 
za di Spagna, and the monumental 
broach to the Capitol. There are many 
ler places we might mention of the same 
4; there were schemes of .an equally 
Ind nature (such as Carlo Fontana’s 
jming a great piazza behind St. Peter's 
‘i for opening up the Borgo), but if the 
roque style in Rome is to be criticised, 
us who are again studying the problems 
town planning remember how large a part 
the greatness and the peculiar fascination 
Rome is due to the genius of some of her 
ilders in the XVIIth century. M.S.B. 
} 


AN OLD KINGSTON INN. 


on-THAMES, a town of note in the 
ses many interesting memorials 
J Memories of Roman and Saxon, 
mtagenet and Tudor, Cavalier and Round- 
ad cluster round its name, and it is the purpose 
‘this note to recall one of the old inns, the 
Wastle,” the last traces of which are now 
‘appearing before the housebreaker. King- 
mm always had a reputation for its inns, and a 
odly number they were, too, most of them 
iting on the market-place. The subject of 
r sketch, known latterly as No. 5, stood 
tween two others, the ‘Sun’? and the 
Griffin,” on the western side. The three were 
of ancient foundation, the “Griffin” dating 
the times of Edward VI., and were much 
ed as posting inns. The “Castle” dates back 
before 1526, for in that year the valuation 
the tithes of the vicarage shows the inn 
paying 3s. 4d. The building at one time 
ust have presented an interesting appearance 
ith its courtyard and galleries, and no doubt 
jounding in relics of the past, for during the 
vil War the soldiers of Cromwell and of 
tirfax were quartered there, and many 
tables of all periods have rested from their 
urneys in the inn, In the middle of last 
ntury it was converted into dwelling-houses, 
ad then into a furniture store to make way 
© modern accommodation for which the. old 
uildings have been recently destroyed. 

‘The chief glory of the house, however, was 
ie fine oak staircase, which dates from the 
id of the XVIth century. It is extremely 


Kivesto 


lid, and shows the fanciful spirit of the age 
its vigorous and heavy carving. 

Of the familiar newel type, it is remarkable for 
The newels 


1¢ elaboration of all its features. 


tc., while the lower portions of the exp 
ices are enriched with a vigorous grape-vine 
mament. ‘The strings are boldly moulded and 
arved with laurels, while in place of the usual 
ecaded balustrade, common at the period, the 
chly-moulded handrail is supported on carved 
anels, in which allusions to the hospitality of 
he house in the form of barrels, etc., are 
rominently placed. The finials to the newels 


THE! BUILDER. 


are mostly balls on pedestals, but on one or two 
they are replaced by small Bacchus-like figures 
riding upon tuns. 

A curious series of initial letters is inscribed 
upon the upper parts of the newels; for instance, 
one bears the letters 1 O R P G V P, another 
CB, EB,S Band A B. These two last pairs, 
by the way, are also found with the dates 1651, 


<A Hardin 
gra 


Place Kingston 


rcase 
once the 


1656 (? 1636) stamped upon the bricks of 
which the back portion was built. 

Such, then, is all that now remains of the old 
“Castle ” inn, and it is to be hoped that in the 
future the old staircase will be as accessible 
as it was in the past, and that its quaint carving 
and solid construction will preserve it for time 
to come as an important specimen among the 
now trapidly-vanishing examples of our ancient 
domestic architecture. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ty the annual report on the British Museum, 
just presented to Parliament, it is stated, 
inter alia, that during the year 1911 excavations 
were conducted on behalf of the Museum 
at Jerablus, on the Euphrates, the site of the 
ancient Hittite town of Carchemish. Sculp- 
tures and inscriptions of considerable interest 
were found, together with a large amount of 
pottery, which will be of gi ‘ance in 
fixing the dates of other Hittite 
excavations, which promise to be of cor 
importance for ancient history, are being 
continued this year. 

Recent accessions in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquit include 
a mastabah door bearing the very rare cartouche 
of Psammetichus III., and a very fine seated 
statue of a scribe and architect named Sen- 
Mut, about 1550 z.c. The Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities has been un- 
usually fortunate, having obtained at least 
three accessions which may be counted as of 
first-rate importance. One of these is a very 
fine sepulchral relief of the IVth century B.c. 
of exceptional size, another being a bronze 
chariot of the VIth century 8.c., found near 
Orvieto, and now restored on a modern core 
of wood—an object of a very rare class, in a 
good state of preservation. The Department 
of British and Medieval Antiquities has, as so 
often before, owed a very large number of its 
accessions, including some of the most important, 
to the gen yy of private benefactors. A 
beautiful set of church plate from the Hospital 
de la V Cruz, near Burgos, in Spain, was 
presented by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. A very 
important collection of Late-Keltic antiquities, 
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opsition which general opinion, both at home 
and. abroad, assigns to it if the purchase grant 
voted by Parliament were not largely supple- 
mented by the enlightened liberality of many 
benefactors, great and small. The number of 
desirable objects which come into the market 
annually is so large, and the money value of the 
more important specimens has risen so greatly, 
that no Parliamentary grant could be expected 
to suffice to meet all demands, and it is therefore 
all the more satisfactory to know that private 
individuals, rich and poor, are now recognising 
the claims of this form of national service. ; 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Unoer the directions of the Office of Works 
a firm of contractors is making a complete 
‘*measuring up ”’ of the fronts of Buckingham 
Palace, and several travelling cradles have 
been adjusted in position. It is understood 
that the operations are intended to provide 
data upon which to base estimates for an 
entire renovation, or alteration, of the Palace 
fagades. On July 13, 1837, Queen Victoria 
first occupied the Palace, built, at a cost of 
nearly 500,000/., by Nash—the drawings were 
made by his pupil, Charles Mathews, the 
comedian—to take the place of Buckingham- 
shire House, built in 1703 by Captain Wynde, 
or Wynne, for John (Sheffield), Duke of 
Buck amshire and Normanby, on the site 
of Arlington, formerly Goring, House, which 
he had bought in 1689 of Isabella, Duchess 
of Grafton, daughter and heir of Lord 
Arlington. Sir Charles Sheffield in 1761 
sold the mansion, which was settled upon 
Queen Charlotte as the “ Queen's House’? m 
lieu of Somerset, or Denmark, House in the 
Strand. In 1847 Blore added to Nash’s 
palace the east front, 360 ft. long, facing the 
Mall, and set forward the railings. Nash 
designed also the entrance into the Queen’s 
Mews, which cost nearly 64,0007. Blore’s 
estimate of 150,0007. for the new works in- 
cluded an extensive rearrangement in the 
north and south wings, new kitchens, guard- 
house, etc., and the park gates at Bucking- 
ham Gate; the south ballroom was added 
subsequently. A view of the ‘Queen’s 
House”’ is given in our issue of July 6, 
1901; in the Crace Collection is a valuable 
set of plans, copied by Frederick Crace from 
the originals, of the Goring Estate and Sir 
Charles Sheffield’s land, the Mulberry Gar- 
den—now the palace grounds—as_ planted, 
temp. James I., by William Stallenge for 
cultivation of silkworms. In  Weale’s 
““Designs of Ornamental Gates, etc., of the 
Royal Parks”’ are illustrated Vanbrugh’s 
designs of gates, in or about 1737, for Buck- 
inghamshire House. ‘ 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


On October 12, the feast 
Quarr Abbey of St. Wilfrid, Patron of the 
Church, Isle of Wight, the Right Rev. 
near Ryde. the Bishop of Portsmouth will 
consecrate the completed per- 
manent church of Quarr Abbey, erected in 
close proximity to the site of the original 
medieval one. Monastery and church are all 
in brick, and the church walls inside, having 
no plaster, are consequently very effective, 
and the treatment of arches and window-heads: 
and the curious feature of interior arcading 
in front of the transept window lights is very 
original. The whole practically of the monks’ 
choir and the chancel are included in a huge 
square lantern with corner turrets, and a small 
space for the public is placed at the west end 
of the part for the monks, divided therefrom 
by a low arch, over which, on the eastern side. 
will be the organ, invisible to the public. The 
west front has a very wide entrance, with the 
springing about at the ground level, and no 
west window. A lower south-west corner 
turret will contain some of the bells, for 
hardly looks feasible to crowd the four into it ; 
the north-west corner turret has a circular 
upper staging closely pierced with narrow 
openings whose heads are treated in the same 
curious way as the minor arches in the church— 
that is to say, by overlapping brick-ends. A 
high conical roof of flat tiles crowns this turret. 
When the church has been consecrated the 
present iron one will be pulled down, and on its 
site the south walk of the cloister will be erected. 
The monastery and church are very conspicuous 
from the sea and also from most of Ryde Pier. 
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Tux historic Castle of Ruthven, 
Ruthven now known as Huntingtower 
Castle. Castle, which stands on a 


ridge between the rivers Tay 
and Almond, near Perth, and forms a landmark 
in the surrounding country, has been trans- 
ferred to the State under the terms of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, and its repair and 
preservation is being taken in “hand by the 
Board of Works. The portions of the medieval 
structure now standing are two massive battle- 
mented towers which are connected by a build- 
ing of later date. containing a wide oak stair- 
case. For a century or more the tle has 
been divided up into tenements and inhabited 
by a number of families, but only the two 
dwellings in the western tower are now habitable, 
the of the interior and the exterior generally 
being in an almost ruinous condition. The 
pointing and grouting of the walls has been 
begun after the removal of the creepers and 
even trees, which grew upon them, and where 
necessary missing and decayed stones are being 
replaced, and the roofs made weather-tight. In 
the upper story of the eastern tower a finely- 
painted oak ceiling, discovered a few years ago, 
is being cleared and cleaned, and the fine 
groined vault of the room below, which has for 
some time been used as a parish room, will also 
be cleared of its many coats of yellow ochre. 


Av interesting dis ion which 

The British took place at the British Asso- 

Association ciation on the origin and mode 
and Megalithic of construction of megalithic 

Monuments.. monuments revealed wide 

divergences of opinion among 
the savants who took part in it. ‘The President 
of the Section, Professor Elliot Smith, main- 
tained that the origin of such structures was 
dependent on the use of metal tools, that with 
their help the megalithic. tomb architecture of 
Egypt was evolved some 4,000 years 3.c., and 
that it spread from Egypt in the course of the 
succeeding millennia along the Mediterranean 
basin to Western Europe, and through Asia to 
America, in some cases outstripping the know- 
ledge of metal working. With this view Mr. T. 
Eric Peet on the whole agreed, and added that 
it involved great racial movements. Professor 
Boyd Dawkins objected to the inclusion of the 
cut stone monuments of ancient Egypt in the 
term “ megalithic,” and maintained that there 
was no evidence that the Egyptians were the 
first to use metals. 

Professor Flinders Petrie denied any necessary 
connexion between the use of metals and 
megalithic building, and pointed out that in 
Egypt all the harder stones were dressed with 
stone hammers. The long passages of Egyptian 
tombs represented the type of habitation of a 
people fighting with the cold, and must have 
originated elsewhere. 

Professor Bosanquet contended that the 
fashions of stone architecture were not carried 
so much by racial migration as by wandering 
craftsmen, and in some cases by sailors. Dr. 
Ashby also remarked that in Cornwall the con- 
clusion now being reached was that the arts 
of; building were introduced by individual 
immigrants, adding that the houses of the 
living and the dead were not the principal 
megalithic monuments: 


Tue annual report of the 
Tintern Abbey. Commissioners of Woods and 

Forests makes some reference 
to the steps undertaken for the preservation of 
Tintern Abbey. It is stated that the whole of 
the west front has been cleared of ivy and 
other growths which were damaging the struc- 
ture; the stonework of the gable and walling 
generally has been secured and the gable 
protected and pointed with cement ; the stone- 
work of the large window was found to be in a 
very dilapidated. condition, some of the mullions 
being much bent and out of the perpendicular; 
cracked and shaled and burst with the iron bars 
fixed therein, etc. Saddle bars of copper, 
instead of iron, have been introduced between 
the mullions in suitable positions to steady 
them; the tracery has been secured, where 
necessary, with copper clips and bands; all 
points where water could lodge have been 
carefully filled in, and the whole has been 
grouted and pointed. The south-west buttress 
has been reset to a sufficient height to meet and 
strengthen the broken and dangerous part of 
the south side of the gable. The whole of the 
clearstory on the south side of the nave is'in a 


bad state, and a scheme has been prepared to 
deal with it. 


ARE BUG DER. 


Passinc by Milton’s cottage 
Old Jordans in Chalfont St. Giles, and 
Farm, Bucks. ascending the Dean, or rather 
Dene, way to the hamlets of 
Threé Households and Twitchells, we enter, 
near the Grove, into the heart and shrine of 
“ Puritan Buckinghamshire.” For at the foot 
of the steep decline we see Old Jordans Farm, 
and in the leafy hollow the adjacent burial- 
‘ground and meeting-house, whilst beyond are 
Stone Dean, and the woods of Wilton Park 
upon the opposite hill. The farm buildings 
have just been restored and readapted to what 
Jordans, or Jourdans, w: more than two 
centur ago—the Qi “Guest House.’’ 
There, in William Russell’s homestead, would 
forgather the Penns om Ruscombe, the 
Ellwoods and Peningtons from Bottrells and the 
Grange in Chalfont St. Peter, and many of the 
community from Coleshill, Penn, and round 
about. Russell sold in 1671 to Thomas Ellwood 
for the Quakers the graveyard that nestles in 
the hollow almost hidden by 
meeting-house, so plain and 
emblem of retreat and peace. 
small modern headstones near the wicket-gate 
mark the graves of the founder of Pennsylvania 
(1718) and Hannah, his second wife (1726), 
Mary Ellwood (1708) and Thomas Ellwood 
(1713), John Penington (1710), . Springett, 
Penn’s eldest son (1696), Gulielma Maria, 
Penn’s first wife (1693), and their daughter 
Gulielma (1689), Mary (1632) and Isaac (1679) 
Penington, and “5 children of William Penn.” 
The upper slope is an addition made in 1748 
by Samuel Vandewall, whose family vault is 
beneath the limes. The meeting-house of 
temp. James II., replaced for that purpose the 
Grove whence Sutton, founder of the Charter- 
house, led his wife, Elizabeth Dudley, daughter 
of John Gardyner. 


Iy the course of next month 


The Treaty the carved oak wainscot and 
House, panelling of the principal two 
Uxbridge. rooms of the “ Crown and Old 


? 


Treaty House’ 
moved, having been sold by M T. Wethered 
& Sons, brewers. The house has suffered many 
alterations since it was built near th ids 
across the Colne, by one Bennet, in 52 
was afterwards occupied by an Earl of 
Northumberland, and then became part of a 
well-known coaching-house by the sign of the 
Crown, on the road to Oxford, Worcester, and 
Birmingham. In February, 1644 5, negotiations 
were opened therein between King Charles I. 
and his Parliament—the Royal Commissioners 
choosing the then Crown Inn, and the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners the George Inn for their 
respective headquarters. The two parties met 
in the large front room, since subdivided into 
two; the Treaty Room, commonly so-called, is 
the finely-fitted apartment on the first floor, 
and has a handsomely carved chimneypiece. 
There are drawings of the two inns in the 
Mirror, November, 1831, and by Prout and 
others in the Guildhall (City of London) Library 
collections. : k 


will be re- 


Ix the course of excavations 


Segedunum, made at Wallsend on the site 
Wallsend. of the Roman camp of 
Segedunum have been dis- 


covered parts of th t rampart of the eastern 
gateway, together with a wall of the north 
guard-chamber in. the gateway, and parts of 
other walls, which, it is Supposed, are fragments 
of the garrison quarters. Traces of a gravel 
road traversing the camp between the eastern 
and western gates and of a cross-road have 
also been laid bare. Segedunum was so named 
as being an emporium for corn; it was 
garrisoned by the first cohort of the Lergi, 
who were quartered there, at the east end 
of the wall of Severus, to protect the shipping 
in the Tyne, and it was an important trading 
colony of the Romans. é 


Tur Passage du Pont Neuf 
and an old house in the Rue 
Mazarine will disappear in a 
clearance which is being made for extending 
the Rue Guénégaud' to the Rue de la Seine. 
The house is that which in the reign of 
Louis XIV. formed the Thédtre Guénégaud, 
which, in 1671-2, served for Opera: it was 
used for the performances of the united Marais 
and Moliére companies, and finally in 1680 
became the home for several years of the 
Comédie-Frangaise 


Old Paris. 
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Iv is announced that the 
Baths of Bath. City Council have decide 

adopt the principle of le; 
the bathing establishment to the Ra 
Development Syndicate. The Syndicate 
pose to erect a new suite of baths and a] 
hotel; their scheme involves a dealing 
Bath-street and the now vacant Grand P 


Room Hotel, at a total estimated cos 
135.0007. 

AN excavation in the sit 

Palace of the Palace of Domitian 

Domitian, the Palatine has revealed 

Rome. bases of the columns w 

sustain the Throne R¢ 


also an altar and a secret passage passing | 
the Imperial apartments to the Lararium, 
a@ room, identified as the latter, wherein 
Penates were kept. There have also | 
found the foundation of the Golden He 
with pre-Romulan remains, and, it is s 
some ancient lifts. The clearing of the Att 
will afford a view of the great Impluviun 
which the water was distributed from N¢ 
aqueduct in leaden pipes 15 ft. below. 


Tue Blake Society, whe 
ABlake Sir William Blake Richm 
Museum, is President, have in n 
London. to establish a “B 
Museum” in London. Of 
houses in London associated with his men 
we may mention that in Hercules-buildi 
Lambeth, and Nos. 17, South Molton-str 
and 28, Broad-strect, ho. His homes 
Fountain-court, Strand (south side), where 
died, and Green-street, Leicester square, | 
been pulled down, but one may yet see 
farmhouse, at North-end, Hampstead Hel 
where he visited the Linnells. 


Tue Earl of Elgin is resol 

Hill House, to carry out an altera 
Dunfermline. and extension of Hill Hol 
Dunfermline. The man 

was, it is believed, built in 1623, and a 
designs by Inigo Jones, for William Mont 
of Randieford, who obtained a charter for 
lands in 1622, having acquired them ia 
previous year. 


Mr. H. Sv. Grorce Gray 

Maumbury Taunton, and Dr. Bul 
Rings and _ have resumed for the Some 
Lake Villages Archeological and Nat 
in the West. History Society their ey 
vations of Meare Lake Villé 

Somerset; and Mr. Gray, assisted’ by 
Charles S. Prideatx, will direct the invest 
tions in Maumbury Rings, the site repute 
of Roman Dorchester, which, begun in 1¢ 
were suspended last year, under the ausp 
of the Dorset Natural History and Antiquar 
Field Club and the British Archeolog’ 
Association. In the ‘course of a recent ey 
vation at Gillingham School have been fou 
at a depth of about 10 ft., portions of an anci 
bed of sand and pebbles, interspersed w 
stout oaken piles, together ‘with’ bones ¢ 
worked flints, Scrapers, and celts, compris 
a red deer’s skull, an antler, and the’ toot! 
jaw-bone of some large herbivorous anin 
The antler tines are in part sawn ajay, set 
ingly with a jagged tool. These vestiges 0. 
lake village are by some considered to be m 
ancient than those found in the sim 
lacustrine settlements of Meare’ and Glast 
bury. ¥ 

A retic of the old days, | 
AlLondon Watch-House of St. Botol 
Watch-House. Bishopsgate parish, has 
cen'ly been pulled down. 

stood near the parish church and the line of 
City Wall, and was rebuilt in 1771. It was 
larged sixty years afterwards, and some cells w 
reconstructed. For about fifty years p 
the watch-house has been occupied by a fi 
of tobacconists ; it will be replaced with n 
business premis 


RECENTLY it was announc 
that the French Governme 
unable to find a purchaser 
the abbey, had decided 
turn the building into a museum, but apparen 
the Fathers have heard nothing to that effi 
as yet, though the French Government m) 
not have abandoned the idea. Certair 
@ museum is a ki objectionable fate for tf 
splendid pile than sale to possible vane 
or to one who would demolish it. If it is 1 
already a monument historique, the Governmd 
would be well advised to make it so with¢ 
delay. 


Solesmes 


Abbey. 
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\BOUR QUESTIONS AT THE 
| BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
| 


i 
[JHE President of the Hconomic Science 
} and Statistics Section of the British 
_ Association opened the proceedings by 
! observing that the methods of speakers 
\his section differed from the methods of 
ikers on the political platform in that their 
ict was to promote thought and not to 
ite people to action. So far as the addresses 
labour questions were concerned we do not, 
ever, know that they furnished any very 
a matter for thought, and the President 
self may have been aware of this, for he 
sluded the proceedings one day by saying 
i he disagreed with the suggestion made in 
rse of debate that the employers should 
‘0 school with the professors, as he considered 
iould be the other way about. 
vof S. J. Chapman, in discussing “ the 
hods of industrial peace,” summed up these 
hods as (1) arbitration by an impartial 
trator ; (2) settlement by agreement of the 
fies through the mediation of persons 
iainted with the points in issue, 1%.¢., 
tiliation ; (3) the bringing of public opinion 
bear. He considered conciliation the 
% hopeful method for conditions in this 
atry, but intimated that in certain cases it 
ht be supplemented by the third method. 
ciliation we have always advocated, and 
il the last y considerable advance has 
4 made in settling disputes by this method. 
1901 only twelve disputes affecting 6,479 
kpeople were settled by conciliation, but in 
) thirty-four disputes were thus arranged 
plying 163,668 workpeople, and in the inter- 
ing period between those dates the figures 
lished show a steady advance with the 
Mption of the year 1903: We do not, 
feyer, agree that the invocation of public 
ion is ever likely to facilitate conciliation. 
public is a jury that can rarely be appealed 
Imly, and heated advocacy must be resorted 
ion both sid Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
tred to the question of conciliation and 
itration in connexion with the minimum 
ie, and he said he had come to the conclusion 
b the best means of establishing a minimum 
ye was by voluntary arrangements between 
ployer and employed, and expressed himself 
osed to compulsory arbitration. Under 
mtary arrangements he said deposits could 
given as security by both sides, but the 
culty was that some employers would not 
ie into such arrangements, and by paying 
er wages undercut their rivals. He sug- 
fed that when such terms had been come 
dy the best employers they should be taken 
mae oenietive and applied to the whole 
le. 
n this, however, lies the whole difficulty— 
7 such agreements can be enforced against 
mployers ; and it is somewhat curious that 
solution moved at the Trade Unions Congress 
6 “rates of wages, the regulation of hours, 
_ other conditions embodied in agreements 
ween trade unions as representing the 
‘kers and the representatives of the em- 
yers in a given industry should be legally 
mreeable on all persons employing labour 
that industry,” was lost on a card vote by 
12,000 to 484,000. 
Ve referred to this question under the head- 
“ Strikes—Collective Bargaining” (the 
ider, June 14), and pointed out the danger 
weating federations of employers and work- 
1 which might only accentuate labour 
gutes. We may, however, point out that 
by conciliation many firms in one trade 
ve at a fair rate of wages the danger from 
ipetition by “ blackleg”” employers is some- 
vj exaggerated, If the rate of wages be 
air one and not a fancy rate the necessity 
setting good workmen capable of competing 
that market will soon compel all employers 
offer that rate. The law of supply and 
nand, although it is nowadays much. dis- 
lited, still exists, and inferior workmen on 
% pay cannot offer serious ‘competition. 
) often the unions strive after a fancy 
» of pay, and oppose any discrimination 
ween good and bad workmen, and though 
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for a time certain firms may consent to pay 
fancy rates in order to complete existing con- 
tracts, the exigencies of trade prohibit this 
universal acceptance. The adoption of the 
principle of conciliation would, we feel con- 
vinced, produce standard rates of wages in 
different grades if it was only given a fair 
trial by both sides. 

Sir C. Macara, who was unable to be present, 
wrote a letter, which was read, in which he 
stated that when perfect organisation exists 
on both sides disputes are settled usually 
without a stoppage of work, and he expressed 
the hope that an industrial federation might 
ultimately be formed on the lines adopted in 
Germany. The coal strike has shaken the 
premiss on which this opinion is based. The 
coal trade is a highly organised industry, and 
yet the strike was one of the most prolonged 
experienced in this country. Sir C. Macara 
speaks with great authority, but we cannot 
agree with his opinion thus expressed. The 
more highly each side is organised the greater 
appears the risk of severe and prolonged 
struggles unless organisation means that greater 
authority be given to the leaders to control 
their followers. In the history of many of the 
strikes in this country the leaders who have 
started the strikes have proved incompetent 
to end them, and this has seriou affected 
any belief in collective bargaining which the 
unions used to claim as one of the great advan- 
tages attending trade unionism. One of the 
greatest drawbacks to successful conciliation 
has been the want of authority and lack of 
responsibility in the trade unions leaders. If 
the trade unions can control their own members 
the remarks we have made above on methods 
of securing fair terms by conciliation would 
apply with even greater force. 

Space does not permit of our referring to 
all the subjects upon which addresses were 
delivered, but, having regard to the present 
tendency to advocate r: nationalisation, 
we may commend to the attention of our readers 
the paper read by M. Yves Gutot on the 
nationalisation of the Western Railway of 
France, which, he stated, was a complete failure. 


L.C.C. SCHOOL OF BUILDING, 
BRIXTON, S.W. 


Tur London County Council, in erecting 
their School of Building at Ferndale-road, 
Brixton, had the object of improving the educa- 
tional facilities for the building trade by 
establishing a separate special school devoted 
to one industry alone, so as to specialise and 
concentrate effort. Since it was established in 
1904 the school has been steadily developing. 

Four years ago a Day Technical School for 
Boys was established at the London County 
Council School of Building, having for its object 
the provision of a sound scientific and technical 
training for those preparing to enter the building 
trades and allied vocations, admission to the 
school being restricted to boys between thirteen 
and fifteen years of age. The curriculum 
includes history, geography, chemistry, physics, 
and mathemat but these have a bias in the 
technical direction, for the history has: special 
reference to industrial changes and the develop- 
ment of public and domest architecture, the 
geography, the chemistry, and the physics 
have special reference to building materials, 
and the mathematics apply to the mechanics of 
building. The students have recently erected 
as part of their studies a small cottage situated 
in the large hall at the school, the architectural 
students preparing the working drawings 
therefor, and the artisan students constructing 
it. 

The policy is to be extended in the forth- 
coming session, beginning September 23, by 
the establishment of a Senior Day Technical 
School to provide instruction for students 
whose age and previous education are above 
the age and standard of education required 
for admission to the Day Technical School for 
Boys. ‘This senior school will prepare students 
for professional work, and. the instruction is 
arranged in the following sections :-(1) General 
Building, (2). Architecture, (3) Surveying, 
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(4) Structural Engineering. The curriculum 
will include instruction in Building Construction, 
Architectural Drawing, Architectural History. 
Freehand and Perspective, Geometry, Land 
Surveying, Reinforced Concrete and Structural 
Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanics. of 
Building, Chemistry and Physics of Building 
Materials, and practical training in Brickwork, 
Masonry, Carpentry and Joinery, Plumbing and 
Sanitary Engineering, Painting and Decorating. 
The course has been arranged to meet the 
requirements of three grades of students—(1) 
those able to take the complete course (fee, 
three guineas per term) ; (2) those able to take 
part-time instruction only (fee, one guinea and 
a half per term); (3) those desiring to take up 
work in individual subjects (fee, half a guinea 
per term). The part-time course provides 
instruction on five half-days per week from 
3 to 5 p.m. in the following subjects :—Quantity 
Surveying, Land Surveying, Mathematics, 
Reinforced Concrete and Structural Engineering, 
Mechanics of Building, The full course will 
extend over two years. It is anticipated that 
many men professionally engaged who are 
unable or do not care to attend evening 
classes will avail themselves of this opportunity 
of taking up special subjects separately. 

In the evening classes at the school this next 
ion several improvements will also be 
effected. The work of the school has been 
divided into five sections, namely, (1) Trade 
Subjects, (2) Building Construction and Allied 
Subjects, (3) Surveying, (4) Structural Engi- 
neering, (5) Architecture and Drawing. The 
third and fourth sections are newly created this 
year. In accordance with recent legislative 
changes the school is up to date in devoting 
special attention to Valuation and the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant, Fixtures, Dilapidations, 
Easements and Riparian Rights and Copyholds, 
the other work of the section including Building 
or Quantity Surveying, and Land Surveying. 
The Structural Engineering section is an inter- 
esting departure. The City and Guilds of 
London Institute recently promoted an exami- 
nation in Structural Engineering, and the 
Concrete Institute has also decided to hold 
an examination. therein. New. building, laws 
for reinforced concrete and steelwork have 
recently been imposed in London, and these 
are subjects to which the school is devoting 
attention, being equipped with _ testing 
appliances, machinery, tools, and apparatus 
for practical work. The course in Structural 
Engineering includes, in addition to steelwork, 
reinforced concrete and masonry structures, 
instruction in heavy ‘timber-work, fire-resisting 
coastruction and fire prevention, and archi- 
tectual acoustics.. The lecturer for these 
subjects is Mr, H. Kempton Dyson, Secretary 
of the Concrete, Institute, M.Int.Assn. Testing 
Materials, etc., who is assisted, by Mr. R. 
Graham. Keevill, :AM.I.Mech.E., M. and 
Mr. A. E.. Crabbe.s Further particulars are. 
obtainable ‘from “the Secretary of the London 
County Council Sehool of Building, Ferndale- 
road, Brixton, $:W. 


WAREHOUSE, WARRINGTON. 


The warehouse of Messrs. Gartons, Ltd., seed 
merchants, of Warrington, which was burnt 
down at the end of April, has been rebuilt. 
The contract was let to Messrs. Joseph Dolan’& 
Son, of Warrington, who carried out the work 
in accordance with the plans of Mr. Robert 
Garnett, architect. The building contains 
en floors, each about 185 ft. long, by 60 ft. 
wide, The site adjoins the River Mersey. An 
installation of automatic sprinklers is fed from 
the town main and by an auxiliary supply 
from a high-lift turbine pump, automatically 
started and driven by a 58-h.p. electric motor. 
There is a large number of chain hoists and 
goods and passenger lifts, all of which are 
driven electrically. The machinery for cleans- 
ing and grading the seeds is also operated 
by electricity, and electric power is obtained 
from the borough supply to the.extent of 
‘about 500-h.p. Messrs. D..T. Brown, of Liver: 
pool, supplied and <ed between 300 and 
350 tons of steelwork in girders, stanchions. 
ete. The other’ sub-contractors engaged ., on 
the ‘work were Messrs. Winstanley &. Son; 
the Warrington Slate Company, Ltd. ;, Mes: 
Roper & Co.; and Messrs. Waygood, Ltd. 
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bs SHARPE'S 
Plan (¢l AN HOPPER VENTILATOR . 
aii ‘ " 
es eee fa Sears eesbentae test sensed 
of Mr. G. H. Willoughby, architect, Man- 
A NEW HOPPER WINDOW eee 
VENTILATOR. THE CITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN-VIADUCT. 


Ir is often necessary to use a hopper ventilator 
at a level so low that when not in actual use 
for ventilating purposes it is desirable to be 
able to remove the projecting parts of the 
hopper. To attain this end a very simple and 
effective apparatus has been devised and 
patented by Mr. William Sharpe, of St. Ann’s 
Works, Southend-on-Sea. It consists of a 
metal frame carrying, at the top and bottom, 
pivots upon which turn the triangular wings 
of the hopper. To the inside of each wing is 
affixed a projection carrying a small quadrant 
against which the upper corners of the moving 
sash impinge in the act of closing, the. result 
being that the wings are drawn round into 
a position flat against the sash. The latch at 
the top of the sash secures the whole. To 
open the hopper all that is needed is to pull down 
the latch at the top of the sash, which then 
opens in the ordinary way, carrying the wings 
into their open position in doing so. The sash 
has the great advantage of being without 
hinges, and it can be lifted out of place if 
desired for cleaning, painting, or reglazing ; 
this involves no insecurity, as removal is only 
ible from the open position, The water 
joint at the bottom is also simple and does not 
involve the use of any of those drain holes which 
so often become choked with paint and dirt. 
The diagram will make clear the general 
arrangement. 

The ventilator has been but a short time on 
the market, but has already been supplied 
in considerable numbers to the Essex Educa- 
tional Committee. 
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CHURCH, PAIGNTON. 

A new church, to be known as St. Paul’s, 
hag just been erected at Paignton, The new 
building is intended to serve-.a temporary 
purpose. ‘The. floor surface of the building is 
58 ft..long by 37 ft. wide, and will seat nearly 
400 persons. Of its kind the building will 
occupy an unique position in the neighbour- 
hood, its walls taking the form of panelled 
sheets of asbestos, while the roof is covered 


with slate and boarded~ inside. North and 
south aisles.are provided, and the building 
is entered by a porch. The nave has-a 


clearstory vesting on arcade posts, and pro- 
vision has been made for the chancel, organ 
chamber, and vestry.’ The church was built 
by Messrs. R. F. Yeo & Sons, from the designs 
of Mr. J. G., Beare. The cost of -the new 
church and parochial room is over 1,800/. 


CHURCH REBUILDING, WINTON. 

Messrs. J. & W. Hayward, of Bournemouth, 
are the contractors for the rebuilding of the 
Congregational church, Wimborne-road, which 
is being constructed: of brick and stone at a 
cost of 4,000/.. The building will seat 650, and 
will be-lighted by. electricity and heated’ with 
hot_air. The architect for the work is Mr. 
J. Donkin. 


COUNTY SCHOOL, ‘HYDn. 

A new county school has been erected at 
Hyde for the Cheshire County Council. The 
building is set back from the roadway, and is 
approached by a circular carriage drive 
through a pair of wrought-iron gates with 
terra-cotta piers. The principal facade faces 
Clarendon-road. Messrs. Samuel Robinson & 
Sons carried out the work from the designs 


A new copper dome is being placed on the 
tower of the City Temple, and the stonework 
of the. building is being restored. The work, 
which is being done by Mr. J. t, of 
Highgate-hill, under the dire r 
Martin L. Saunders, A.R.I.B. 
tated the erection of a great 
seaffoldin 


amount of 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 

Mr. A. Haynes Johnson is the architect for 
this public elementary school, which has been 
erected at a cost of about 4,5007. The building 
provides accommodation for 300 scholars, and 
there are six classrooms, with central hall, 
cloakrooms, and teach rooms. The contract 
was carried out by Mr. S. Salter, of Southsea. 

SCHOOL, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

The new West-End Council School at 
Ashton-under-Lyne was opened recently. The 
school, which has been lt on the Groby 
Hall site, will accommodate 1,200 scholars. 
The design of the new Council school is a 
modification of the corridor and verandah 
systems, in which the corridor is converted 
into a yerandah during good weather and vice 
versé during inclement weather. The school 
has accommodation for 1,200 children in three 
blocks of buildings, and the total cost has 
been about 18,0002. The architect was Mr. 
Ernest Woodhouse, Manchester. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, HUNTLY. 

Additions have been made to the Secondary 
School at Huntly. The new building will pro- 
vide accommodation for about 200 pupils; and 
the estimated cost is between 5,0007. and 6,0001. 
The external walls are of granite, with free- 
stone dressings, and the addition was designed 
to harmonise with the ex ing building. On 
the ground floor there are two classrooms for 
higher-grade subjects, two science laboratories 
with the necessary storerooms, a library, .and 
the requisite, cloakroom and other accommo- 
dation. A well-lighted corridor connects the 
new with the. existing building. The floor is 
laid with wooden blocks, while the entrance is 
tiled. On the first floor accommodation is 
‘ovided, for two classrooms and a room for 
instruction in art. The architects of the build- 
ing were Messrs. Kelly & | Nicol, Aberdeen, 
and the contractors were :—Mason work, Mr. 
John Mitchell, Huntly: carpenter, Mr. J. 
Pirie; slaters, Messrs. Milton & Son: plumber, 
Mr. J. Wilson; plasterer, Mr. Baillie Moir, 
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Inverurie ; heating, Messrs. .M‘Kenzie & 
Moneur, Edinburgh; asphalt, Mess: Ban- 
nochie & Sons,. Aberdeen: ironwork, Mr. 


Alexander Wilson, Huntly. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, HEREFORD. 

This school has been erected at a cost of 
about 10,2502. from the designs of Mr. Jack, the 
County Surveyor, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Wilkes & Son. 

SCHOOL, LOFTUS. 

A new school, provided by the North Riding 
Education Committee, has. been erected just 
off West-road, Loftus.. The new building has 


been erected at a cost of 3,400. and has 
accommodation for 350 5 The main 
feature is the central or sembly hall, which 


1s separate from the other rooms, access to 
it being obtained from a wide corridor, which 
tuns the length of the school. - There are seven 
classrooms, each capable of holding fifty 
children, off this corridor, as well as teachers? 
rooms, cloakrooms,’ and . other~ rooms. The 
school. has been built, says the North Star. 
to ,the designs’ of Mr. J. Bainbridge, the 
Inspector of Buildings. under the County 
Council, and the chief contractor was Mr. T 
Willoughby, of Northallerton, 0 
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TRAINING COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

The new training college for teacher 
being erected at a cost of about 60,0002, 
will afford accommodation for 400 stud 
with all necessary classrooms, assembly 
lecture-rooms, gymnasia, and a_praet 
school. The architect is Mr. T. Mk 
Cappon, F.R.I.B.A., of Dundee 

COUNCIL SCHOOL, FELIXSTOWE. 

Mr. J. Webb. Lic.R.I.B.A., is the arch 
for the new school which has been erecte 
Langer-road at a cost of about 2,9007. Ae 
modation is provided for 200° children, 
the building contains an assembly hall, @ 
by 22 ft., four classrooms, teachers’ ro 
cloakrooms, etc. The building is of red } 
with red Gunton dressings and tiled roof, 
the floors of the hall and classrooms ar 
solid wood, while those of the cloakrooms 
lavatories are of red tiles. The contractor: 
the work are Messrs. Parker Brothers 
Felixstowe, and the clerk of the works 
Mr. C. A. Bennett. 


MOORGATE-STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

A new subway has been constructed at M 
gate-street connecting the stations at the t 
underground railways which converge # 
Up to the present passengers wishing to 
from one station to another have been obl 
to mount to the street level and cross 
Moorgate-street, which is usually in a 
crowded condition, and then descend ag: 
but the new subway will greatly facili 
means of transgress. The length of the un 
ground connexion is about 80 yds., and 
estimated: cost of construction is 12,0002. 


RESCUE STATION, DINAS. 

The Rhondda Miners’ Rescue Station 
been erected at Dinas at a cost of about 7,0 
and is the largest station in Great Brit 
The architects were Messrs. Teather & Wil 
F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, and the contrac 
were Messrs, Niblett & Davies, of Car 
Messrs, Ellis & Ward, of Cardiff, carried 
the electrical installation, Mess Musgra\ 
Co., of Belfast, the heating, etc., and Me 
Proger & Co., Cardiff, the hot water supp 

WORKMEN’S INSTITUTE, LLANBRADACH, 

This institute has been erected from 
designs of Colonel E. M. Bruce Vaug! 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Cardiff, at a cos 
5,0002. The building contains library 
reading-room, billiard-room, _ retiring-roi 
and a large hall which will seat 900. 
contractor for the work is Mr. Richard Je 
of Caerphilly. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON, 

Church Schools, Walthamstow, N 
Mr. F. G.Faunch, architect,. 17, © 
brook-road, Ilford. Cinema theatre, Cler'! 
well, E.C.; Mr. F. Danby Smith, a 
tect, Parliament-mansions, Orchard-sti 
S.W. Parish hall for St. John’s Pal 
Church; Mr. A. C. Long, Avenue-road, | 
worth. Royal Albert Dry Dock, E., ! 
P.L.A.; Messrs. Shellabear & Son, buile 
1, Mutley Plain, Plymouth. Extensions 
Main Dock, Royal Albert Docks, E., 
P.L.A.:.Messrs. Topham, Jones, & Rail 
contractors, George-street, Westminster, § 
Rebuilding premises, Hanover-street, Rea 
street, W.; Mr. C, F. Kearley, builder, 
Marlborough-street, W. Telephone excha 
Creed-place, - East Greenwich,. S.E.; HB 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westmin 
S-W. Additional workhouse accommodat 
Lambeth, S.E. (6,000/.); Mr. J. L. Goldsp' 
Clerk, Lambeth Guardians’? Offices, Br 
street, Kennington, S.E. Alterations to No! 
Loampit-vale, Lewisham, S8.E., for Mr, Wi 
Tucker, chemist, 14, Loampit-vale; Mr. W 
Kennard, builder,’ Lewisham Bridge, ° | 
Catholic school ‘and church hall;: Mr. 
Gordon, architect, 5, Old Broad-street, * 
Warehouses, etc., Seymour-place, N.:' Me 
Lovegrove & Papworth, architects,. 374, 
street, E.C. 

PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, HOLBORN. 

The work of building the new head of 
of the Pearl Assurance Company is now 
active’ progress under the direction of * 
H.:Percy Monckton, F.R.I.B.A. Messrs. I. 
Brothers, Ltd., Islington,, are the contract 
the crane staging has been erected by Me. 
Skelton, & Co., of Catford; and “Me 
Moreland & Son, Ltd., are responsible 
the steel construction.. Early in 1914 is 
probable time of occupation. 


DRILL HALL, BARRY. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. Di 
Davies & Sons for the erection of a new 
hall at Barry, as joint headquarters for 
Territorial Forces, the tender being for 44 
Messrs. Teather & Wilson, architects, Car 
will superintend the work. 
NEW BUILDING FOR THE SCOTTISH TEMPERM 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, GLASGOW. 
The new offices of the Scottish Temper. 
Life Assurance Company, which have | 
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joted at 109, St, Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
fre opened on the 9th inst. Mr. Frank 


juthorn is the architect. The frontage of 
» buildin ing St. Vincent-street measures 
)) ft. in h by 804 ft. in length. The 


pund story is faced with polished Peterhead 
lhnite, while the upper portion is built with 
jwarm-tinted stone from the Blackpasture 
Jarry in Northumberland. 


Goops “ CLEARING HOUSE. 
iit is stated that full details of the proposed 
house in London for the purpose of 
s and dispatching goods either 
road or are to be cor 
aference of representatives of the leading 
ilway companies, which is to be held in 
ndon at the end of this month. The scheme, 
lich, it is said, will give employment to 
/000 men, has been previously described in 
ir columns. E. 


BRIDGE, LUMLEY. 
ial meeting of the Chester-le-Street 
+ Council the Lumley Bri 
mmittee reported that at a joint meeting 
ween that body and the representatives of 
6 Urban Council it was decided to recom- 
‘nd that the tender of Messrs. Brims & 
mpany, Neweasitle, amounting to 9,916/., for 
> building of the new bridge over the Wear 
Chester-le-Street be accepted. The tenders, 
was reported, were all in excess of the 
jimates, and the Engineer, Mr. D. Balfour, 
n., stated that this was due to the increase 
the cost of material and labour during the 
it two years. 


YACHT STORES, NORTHAM. 

The new yacht stores at Northam for 
essrs. J. G. Fay & Co. are now completed. 
ley comprise about sixty separate lock-up 
impartments, all well lighted and ventilated. 
ie building, which consists of three stories, 
over 200 ft. long, is erected of brick with 
eproof floors, steel windows, and sliding 
ors, with outside galleries for access to the 
veral stores. The work has been carried out 
Playfair & Toole, contractors, under 
2 supervision of the architect, Mr. Walter 
heeler, A.R.I.B.A., of Southampton. 


PICTURE PALACE, LEIGH. 
[A picture palace is about to be erected at 
sigh, Lancashire, in a central position, to 
lcommodate about a thousand people. Build- 
operations will proceed at once. Messrs. 
©. ‘Prestwich & Sons, of Leigh, are the 
chitects. 

TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. Herbert W. 
latteway, architect, Covent: Boyle’s latest 
tent “air-pump’’ ventilators have been 
plied to Bablake Schools, Coventry. 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
uilsworth, Manchester, have just supplied 
me of their warm-air ventilating patent 
lanchester grates to Lilanyre Hall, Llan- 
indod Wells. 
The Titan Lift Company, Ltd., 18, Red Lion- 
reet, London, W.C., are moving to new 
remises at 9-11, Eagle- street, Holborn, W.C. 
1e premises have been installed with a 
Titan” electric lift. 


| as 
ROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Atrprir. — Reconstruction of tuberculosis 
spital; Mr, H. Inglish, Surveyor, Burgh 


Additions to Bridgend Schools 
R. J. McBeth & Co., archi- 
Inverness. 

houses (11,0002.); Mr. 


cts, Queen’s Ho 
Altrincham.—Fifty. 
- E. Brown, Surveyor, Urban District 
guncil Offices, Altrincham. 

Aspull.—Six houses, Cole-lane, for the Wigan 
cal and Iron Company, Ltd., Kirkless Hall, 
igan. 

fe eainster: —Drill hall; Messrs. Ellis, Son, & 
Owden, architects, Bedford-circus, Exeter ; 
essrs, Clarke & Son, builders, Axminster, 
Ayr.—Business premises; Mr. W. McClel- 
nd, architect, 10, Cathcart-street, Ayr. 
thools, Auchtercruix (3.0007.); Mr. W. Cowie, 
chitect, Alloway-chambers,’ Ayr. 
Belfiast.—Alhamb: Theatre (3,000/.); Mr. 
I. J. Moore, architect, 35, Royal-avenue, 
elfast, 

Bellhaven.—Parish hau; Mr, G. Cunning- 
im, builder, Victoria-street, Dunbar. 
Beswick.—Premises, Phillips Park-road, for 
@ Co-operative Society. 
Bishopwearmouth.—Rebuilding Londonderry 
iblic-house, Page-street, for Messrs. Vaux & 
ms, Lid., Castle Brewery, Harley-street, 
inderland. 
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Boscasswell.—Hnlargement of United Metho- 
dist church and Sunday-school; the Trustees. 

_ Brighouse —Baths; ] Lister, Brook, & 
49, Commercial-s reet, Brighouse. 

Hnlargement of two _Gohools 


roes, and 
5 We Nis 
, Carmar- 


ahs aio Nan 
hool, Whitland 
County Offic 


exten ons to 


C. H. Riley, Archi- 
ylesbur 

ction of military avia- 
‘H M wy ar Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
r Stamford).—Residence ; 
architect, 5, Bedford-row, 
Messrs. os ie Edge, builders, 78, 
New-road, Woolwi ch, S.E. 

Combe Martin (Nosth, ‘Dev on).—Jam fa i 
Mr. J. C. Southcombe, architect, Bridge- 
buildings, Barnstaple. 

Dewsbur. School (200 places); Governors 
of the Dewsbury Endowed Schools Foundation ; 
architect to be appointed by competition. 

Doncaster. — Proposed for Messrs. 
Craven & Speeding Brothers, colliery wire 
rope manufacturers, Monkwearmouth, Sunder- 
land. 

Dundee.—Alterations to premises, Burnside- 
street, for the Dundee and District Coal Supply 
Association, Ltd., 13, South Union-street, 
Dundee. 

Easington.—Proposed two receiving homes; 
Mr. J. M. Longden, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Easington. 

Edinburgh.—Additions to Broughton Soap- 
works for Messrs. Taylor & Co. (5,0002.); Mr. 
G._ Craig, architect, 85, Du e-street, Leith. 

Elgin. —Picturedrome (3, 0002.) Mr. R. B. 
Pratt, architect, 110A, High- ae Elgin: 


tion cent 
Colle: 


Evesham Wor ester), —School _ (1,9902.); 
Messrs. Espley & Co., builders, 77, High-street, 
Evesham. 


Exeter.—Children’s homes (6,360/.); | Mr. 
R. M. Challice, architect, 14, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter; Messrs. Soper & Ayres, builders, 
Exeter. 

Gelligaer.—Erection of Hart Inn (2,8882.): 
Mr. S. Willi 
Cardiff; Mr. J. F. Howells, builder, Cardiff. 

‘Gorseinon. Garden village (400 houses, 
6§,9997.); Mr. Beddoe Rees, architect, Cardiff. 

Grantham.—Alterations and additions to 
premises, Wharf-road, for Messrs. C. W. Dixon 
& Co., furnishers. 

Harwich.—Police-station; Mr. F. Whitmore, 
architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Hockbridge.—House and garage; Mr. J. D. 
Coleridge, archite 4, North Audley-street, W. 

Huddersfield —Buildings, Salendine Nook, 
for the Co-operative Society. 

Hull.—Gymnasium, Park Grove; Messrs. 
Lowther & Rigby, 22, Market-street, Manches- 
ter, 


Hyde.—Public hall, police-court, offices, etc. 
Corporation-street (14,175/.); Messrs. §. Robin- 
son & Sons, builders, Hyde. 

Inverurie (Aberdeenshire). — Extensions to 
auction mart; Mr. George Mare, Methlick, 
Aberdeen. 

Jarrow.—Catholic school ; E. Walker, 
architect, Jesmond High-te e, Newcastle; 
Mr. T. Lumsden, builder, 84, Albert-road, 
Jarrow. 

Kinloss.—Additions to school; Mr. ©. C. 
Doig, architect, High-street, Forres. 

Kirkconnel.—School (3,1007.); Mr. W.. F. 
Crombie, architect, Union-chambers, High- 
street, Dumfries. 
ham.—Cottage homes (10,0007.); Mr. 
F. H. Brown, Clerk, Fylde Guardians’ Offices, 


Kirkham. 

Langside (Glasgow).—Baths, Calder-street 
(29,0002.); Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, Surveyor, 
Burgh Hall, Glasgow. 

Larne.—Alterations to premises, Bridge- 
street, for Messrs. M‘Meekin & Co., tea 
merchants. 

Law, N.B—Drill hail (2,0002.); Messrs. 
Traill & Stewart, architects, 38, High-street, 
Lanark. 

Leek.—Proposed housing scheme; Mr. W. E. 
Beacham, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Leek. 

Leicester.—School; Mr. W. G. Fowler, Archi- 
tect; Hgucation Offices, Bowling Green-street, 


ee Alterations at St. George’s Hall 
(2.3572.); Messrs. W. Tomkinson & Sons, 
builders, 38, Wellington-strect, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. 

Liversedge.—Offices, Queen-street, Marsh, for 
Messrs. Smith & Co. 

Llandilo.—Stores for the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. (1.3487); Messrs. G. & J. H. 
Morgan, architects, 24, King-street, Ca 
marthen; Messrs. C. Thomas & Co., build 
TLiandilo. 

Londonderry.—Picture theatre (2.5007.): Mr. 
J. Johnstone. The Diamond. Londonderry. 

Luton.—Additions to premises, High Town- 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts. 
¢., on another page. 


road, for the Tmton Industrial Co-operative 
Society; institute, Dallow-road, for the Davis 


ms, architect, Wharton-street., 


3y/ 


Gas Stove Company, Ltd., 4, Victoria-arcade, 
Deansgate, Manch 
Lymington (Hants ‘council offices; Messrs. 
Vincent & Smith, architects, Prudential-build- 
ings, Above Ba , Southampton. 
Maidstone. Week-street, for 
Messrs. Jacobs & Son: goods importers. 
Printing wor! ‘oad, for Messrs. 


Ltd. 
J. Cornford, Town 


Marino (Dublin) 
(50,000/.); Mr. ( 
Town Hall, Dublin. 

Middlesbrough.—Machine bakery for the 
Middlesbrough Co-operative &§ y, Ltd. 
(1,3037.); Mr. W. E. Haslock, ect, 11, 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough; Mr. M. France, 
builder, 3, Balmoral-terrace, Redcar. 


>roposed housing scheme 
J. McCarthy, Architect, 


Mold.—Proposed 320 houses; Mr. W. R. 
Rowdon, 


Surveyor, Urban District Council 


P. M. Cram, 


street, Nairn. 
; Mr. Mansel H. Hunter, 
architect, Neath. 

PRES iOS oe dwellings; Mr. B. Ball, 
Su Town Hall, Nelson. 
oars (Mealcincniten (is a We 
Alldis, architect, Victoria-place, Newbridge. 

Newcastle. on-Tyne.—Picture hall, Biddle- 
stone-r Messrs, White & Stephenson, archi- 
tects, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. 

Northfleet.—Additions to works for Henley’s 
Telegraph Works, Ltd. 

North Skelton (Yorks).—Drill hall (2,0007.) ; 
Mr. W. Wardman, architect, 105, High-street, 
Redcar. 

Northwich.—Baths (7,8507.); Mr. T. Astles, 
builder, Northwich. 

Nottingham.—Proposed refreshment house 
(5502.); Mr. F. B. Lewis, Architect, Town Hall, 
Nottingham. 

Paisley.—Alterations to Glenfield Starch 
Works for Messrs. Wotherspoon, Ltd. 

Partick.—Ten houses, Park-drive North 
(6,0007.), for the Scotstoun Estate Building 
Company. 

Pontypridd.—Block of shops, Penrhwceiber, 
and twenty-nine houses at Thomastown; Mr. 
P. I. Jones, architect, Church-street, Ponty- 
pridd. 

Seven Sisters (Neath).—School; Messrs. W. 
& J. R. Watson, Ltd., builders, Neath. 

Sheffield.—Fifty-three houses and two houses 
and shops, High Wincobank Estate (9,347/.): 

A. Waddington, builder, 85, Empire-road 
Shoticia 

Shieldhall—Additions to buildings for the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 

Southowram.—Additions at Brookfoot Mills 
for Messrs. Turner & Wainwright, manufactur- 
ing confectioners. 

Southport.—Structural alterations to pre- 
mises, Lord-street, for Messrs. C. F. Chinnery, 
Ltd., furnishers. 

Southwick.—Offices at shipyard for Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter, & Wigham Richardson. 

Stockport.—Probable re-erection after fire of 
portion of works at Offerton for Messrs. W. 
Battersby & Co., hat manufacturers (damage 
20,0007.). 

Sunderland.—Extensions to school, Thomas- 
street; Mr. J. M. Wright, builder, Sheepfolds, 
Sunderland. 

re Ginn of Ord).—School (3,5002.) ; 
architect, 62, sademy-street, 


Sten Hall; Mr. W. H. Brierley, 
architect, Lendal, Yorks; Mr. W. Birch, 
builder, Barbican-road, York. 

Torquay.—School; Mr. P. Morris, architect, 
1, Richmond-road, Exeter. 

Troedyrhiw.—School (6,9907.); Mr. A. J. 
Colborne, builder, Swindow. 

Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
alterations to Brandon’s Brewery, London- 
road, for Mr. W. Simmons. Plans have been 
lodged for a motor-garage in Gould-road by 
. Brewer, Smith, & Brewer; also for 

ns to St. Margaret’s Laundry, Crown- 
y Mr. G. L. Alexander. 

Wakefield.—Extensions to infirmary (4,0002.) ; 
Messrs. Simpson & Firth, architects, Southgate- 
chambers, 9, Southgate, Wakefield. 

Weston-super-Mare.—Picture palace; Mr. 
Gilmore, architect, South-parade, Weston. 

Whitworth.—School, Millgate (5,000/.); ; Mr. 
FF. Littler, architect, 13, Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston. 

Widnes.—Water tower (6.000/.); Mr. Isaac 
Carr, Water Engineer, Town Hall, Widnes. 

Wigton.—Extensions to works for Messrs. 
Carr, White, & Co., jam manufacturers. 

i een Avie to Lancashire County 
Thomas Chadwick, architect, 16, 
Manchester. 

. E John-street, for the 
Primitive Methodist. Trustees. 

Yarmouth.—Additions at factory for Messrs 
Grout & Co., silk crape manufacturers, St 
Nicholas-road, Yarmouth. 
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NATIONAL NAUTICAL SCHOOL, 
PORTISHEAD. 


National Nautical School, Portishead: The Chapel. 
Mr, Edward Gabriel, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


ham Park and Four 


The chapel is built of stone from the Hart- 
Hill Quarries. 
cruciform in plan ; the nave with narthex forms 
the main western arm, and the sanctuary the 
eastern arm; while there are transepts north 
uth, the chancel being at the crossing. 

vestry (with heating-chamber under) 
the north transept. 
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National Nautical School, Portishead : The Chapel. 


Mr. Edward Gabriel, A.R.LB,A., Architect. 


It is 


The nave and chancel form the main | 
and, measuring 82 ft. long by 33 ft. wid 
covered by one continuous roof reaching 
height of 50 ft. to the ridge. The rc 
covered with Broseley tiles. The roof c 
sanctuary is lower, and those of the nort 
south transepts are of the height of the v| 
side of the eaves of the main roof. The na| 
projects 10 ft. in front of the main we 
wall, and has a flat roof about 11 ft. high| 
parapet above. 

The nave is lighted from the sides by ter| 
single-light windows with buttresses bet! 
and from the west main wall, above the na| 
roof, by a large five-light transomed| 
mullioned window. The transepts and] 
the sanctuary have each a five-light trans! 
and mullioned window. 

Externally, the west window is set i} 
shadow of a large, arched recess and fii 
by buttresses, the gable over being fir) 
with an imposing bell-turret. The naj 
has a pedimented doorway with sculy} 
figures over. 

A tors’ entrance is in the south tra‘ 
and an emergency exit has been provided } 
north transept. The western main hall be 
a stone s internally, dividing the nave} 
the narthex, double swing-doors being the 3} 
of communication. 

The stonework internally, with the excd 
of the sanctuary, is left exposed. The sand 
walls are panelled out, as also is the ri} 
vaulted ceiling, The sanctuary and tra‘) 
are divided from the main building by)! 
three-centred arches the full width | 
openings, 
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An open timber roof extends from the 
estern main wall to the eastern main wall, the 
lusses resting on moulded stone corbels between 
ie window: 

The floors of the nave and transepts are paved 
ith wood blocks; those of the narthex and 
sstibules are paved with red tiles. The 
jancel steps and floor and the sanctuary steps 
ad floor are all of marble. 

The nave is fitted with fixed oak seating of 
simple design, accommodating 350 boys and 
ficers. The choir is provided with seating 
a more elaborate design in Austrian oak on 
ther side of the chancel and facing north and 
huth. Accommodation for visitors is provided 
© in the south transept, with a separate 
itrance. The north transept will contain the 
tgan. 

Two handsome reading-des with carved 
hmopies are provided for the Chaplain and 
aptain Superintendent respectively on either 
de of the chancel, and form part of a screen, 
hich it is intended to erect later on. 

The pulpit, designed in harmony, is on the 
orth side, with provision for a lectern on the 
yuth, 

Looking towards the sanctuary, the rich 
elvet dossal, executed by Messrs. Watts & Co., 
brms a fine background to the beautiful carved 
ak communion-table, the latter being a gift of 
ne Captain Superintendent in memory of his 
pn, the late Captain Egerton Still. 

The traditions of the old training-ship, 
(.M.S. Formidable, have not been forgotten, 
s some of the old ‘ship’s oak has been in- 
rporated in the new fittings. 
The general contractors for the building and 
ve seating were Messrs. Samuel Marten & 
mn, Bristol; and the chancel fittings, pulpit, 
mmunion-table, and reading-desks were 
ecuted by Mr. F. B. Bell, of College Green, 
ristol, from Mr. Gabriel’s designs. 

The following sub-contractors were 
ployed :—Marble work, the Art Pavements 
nd Decorations, Ltd.; wood block flooring, 
Acme Wood Block Flooring Company ; 
one panelling, Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Son ; 
ell, Messrs. Llewellins & James, Bristol; bronze 
mmunion railing, Messrs. Spital & Clark ; 
ates and fencing, Messrs. Priest & Son, Bristol ; 
eating apparatus, Messrs. J. Jefireys & Co. ; 
lazing, Messrs, J. Hall & Sons; sculpture, 
mith; electric light and fittings, 
fessrs. Buchanan & Curwen, Bristol’ 

—_—__—-- 


MANCROFT TOWERS, 
OULTON BROAD. 


Mancrorr Towers, the residence of Colonel 
Philip E. Back, stands in a. commanding 
osition on an eminence overlooking Oulton 
Broad and the Waveney Valley, whence 
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Mancroft Towers, Oulton Broad. 
Mr. George J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


views many miles in extent can be obtained 
across the surrounding country. The building 
has been designed according to instructions 
in a simple and plain manner, after the style 
of Tudor brickwork, of which there are many 
good examples in East Anglia. No stone has 
been used for decorative purposes ; the mullioned 
windows and all other features have been 
carried out entirely in brick. The interior 
has some interesting features, of which the 
hall on the ground floor, carried up higher than 
the rest of the ground-floor rooms, and the long 
gallery on the first floor extending the entire 
Tength of the building are examples. An 
electric plant has been put down for the purpose 
of supplying the building with water and the 
whole of the establishment with electric light. 
A lodge designed in the same style adjoins 
the entrance gate. Messrs. J. Youngs & Son, 
of Norwich, were the general contractors, and 
the architect was Mr. George J. pper, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Noewich, with whom at the 
time Mr. F. W. Skipper was in partnership. 
pee AN 


MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, E.C. 


Consmeraste alterations are being carried 
out at this. building under the direction of 
Sir Aston Webb, R and Mr, H. J. Wadling, 
the Architect and Surveyor to the Middle 
Temple. 

The floor of the hall is constructed with 
binders of oak and chestnut 16 in. square in 


section, which are carried by the north and 
south walls and were also supported by a 
central wall in the basement running east and 
west. These binders had in several instances 
become unsound where the ends were buried 


the binde 
decayed. 
The basement under the hall was devoted to 
cellars, rooms for various purposes, and lava- 
tories, etc., divided by brick walls, and these 
cellars and rooms were vaulted in brick. 
The whole of the old basement interior has 


strong-rooms,, and sundry domestic 
. A central corridor has been built 
running east and west and giving access to 
these various rooms, By the construction of 
false ceilings space has been obtained above 
for air-ducts conveying warmed air from the 
heating chamber to the hall floor above. 

Brick piers have been built to support the 
floor binders, and they have: been otherwise 
strengthened with flitch plates. 

The formation of the central corridor above 
referred to has involved an alteration of the 
east elevation in Middle Templelane and the 
formation of a new doorway and new windows. 
In doing this the detail of the old work is 
strictly followed. 

The new corridor also involved the cutting 
of a large opening in the main east wall of 
the hall and the insertion of large steel 


Mancroft Towers, Oulton Broad. 
Mr, George J. Skipper, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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stancheons and girders with a grillage founda- 
tion under; as the old work shows traces of 
several settlements, this wa: work involving 
considerable difficulties, which have been 
successfully surmounted. 

The fine old screen at the east end of the 
Great Hall had shown considerable settlement. 
This work has been strengthened and pinned 
up. 

aa consequence of the settlements in the 
main east wall the architech deemed it desir- 
able to underpin the wall on each side of the 
new opening described above, and in the 
excavation for this underpinning a number of 
blocks of sandstone were found (imbedded in 
the clay), which had formed part of some 
Norman building. These are now in the office 
of the clerk of works. P ; 

Entirely new lavatories, sanitary fittings, 
sinks, ranges, etc., are provided, and electric 
light has been installed. 

The general contractors are Messrs. George 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd. The 
sanitary work is by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, 
the kitchen work by Mr. J. Edwards; the 
electric light by Messrs. Strode. The clerk of 
works is Mr. Horser, who is Clerk of Works 
to the Middle Temple. 


———_-@- ____ 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


London Building Act: Dangerous Structures. 


THE case London County Council v. Jones, 
reported in the Law Reports for August, 
raised one or two interesting points under 
the London Building Act, 1894. 

Summonses were taken out under sect. 106 
of the Act in respect of two houses in 
Queensland-road, _ Islington, alleging the 
structures to be in a dangerous state and 
requiring the owner. to execute certain work 
thereon, Notices had been given to the 
owner, and, as no work had been carried out, 
the County Council had caused the said build. 
ings to be shored up. 

The defendants contended that the pre- 
mises were not in a dangerous state, because 
there was no danger to persons in them, as 
they were uninhabited, neither was there 
danger to the public, since there was a garden 
space between the houses and the public pave- 
ment. It was also contended that, even if 
they had been in a dangerous state they had 
ceased to be so at the time the summonses 
were issued, because the Council had then 
shored them up. 

The magistrate found that the premises 
were not dangerous, but the Council appealed. 
The judges of the Divisional Court reversed 
this finding sending the case down again to 
the magistrate. It is hardly necessary to 
say that neither in the Court below nor in 
the Divisional Court was any importance 
attached to the contention that the houses 
were not dangerous because they had been 
temporarily shore up by the Coun¢il; that 
would be an absurdity, and render the Act 
nugatory. 

The magistrate, although the houses were 
ruinous, had found them not to be in a 
dangerous state because there was no danger 
to any inhabitant nor to any of the public 
lawfully near them; but the judges of the 
Divisional Court held that in the case of 
houses in a row such as these this view could 
not be maintained, as there might be danger 
to the persons in adjoining houses or to the 
adjoining houses. There is one feature in 
the case which is somewhat curious. It ap- 
neared that in December, 1910, proceedings 
had been taken under sect. 115, which relates 
to dilapidated and dangerous buildings, and 
that the owner of the houses had then carried 
out certain work upon the houses to the 
satisfaction of the Council. Those proceed- 
ings were held not to be a bar to the present 
summonses under sect. 106, 

The Lord Chief Justice pointed out that, 
first, there was a, distinction between dilapi- 
dated houses and houses dangerous, and, 
secondly, that under sect. 107, if the owner 
desired to question the requisation made upon 
him under sect. 106, he should have anplied 
for arbitration. In such an arbitration, no 
doubt, the question could have been raised 
as to whether what had heen done in 1910 was 
adequate, and whether, m fact, the houses 
were dangerous, whereas in the absence of 
objection by the owner the only question was 
as above stated, whether danger to some 
Occupier or to the public was necessary to 
Support the summonses, 


(tee BEL DER. 


Sect. 115 relates to structures unfit for 
habitation or in a structural condition 
prejudicial to the property or inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, whereas sect. 106 only 
relates to their dangerous condition. 


The Light Railways Act. 

Iy the Barton and Immington 
Light 1 (current Law Reports) a 
point of procedure has been settled under the 
Light Railways Act, 1896, which is by no 
means clear from the statutes relating to the 
subject. The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, by sect. 121, provides certain procedure 
where lands are being acquired and the interest 
of persons having no greater interest than 
tenancies by the year or from year to year are 
affected. The Light Rail Act, by sect. 13, 
varies this procedure, substituting a single 
arbitrator, or, in the absence of agreement by 
the parties, the Board of Trade as the tribunal, 
which shall determine the amount of compen- 
sation, and subsect. 3 enacts that the Arbi- 
tration Act, 1889, shall apply ‘to arbitrations 
under this section. In the case in question 
the Light Railway order incorporated the 
Lands Clauses Act, and the above procedure 
was adopted, a single arbitrator being 
appointed under sect. 13 of the Light Railways 
Act ; but the Light Railway Company refused 
to take up the award when delivered by the 
arbitrator under sect. 35 of the Lands Clauses 
Act on the ground that as by subsect. 3 the 
Arbitration Act was applied and the procedure for 
enforcing awards under that Act was applicable. 
The Court held that the provisions of the Light 
Railways Act only extended to the method 
of ai ing compensation, not to the methods 
of enforcing awards, and a mandamus would 
issue to compel the promoters to take up the 
award, that being the procedure under the 
Lands Clauses Act. 

Bes eee oe 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to get out plans and estimate 
for the erection of a convenience at the 
entrance to the Joiner-street arch. In con- 
nexion with the extension of the tramways 
in Tooley-street it has been decided to repave 
the roadway from the present terminus, west- 
wards, with wood, and, if prices can be 
arranged, the County Council’s tramway con- 
tractors (Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co.) are to 
undetake the work. The following plans have 
been passed:—Messrs. G. H. Wallsgrove & 
Co., 6, Willow House, Willow-street, Ber- 
mondsey, buildings, Jamaica-road, for Mr. J. 
Harradine, 45, Grosvenor-road, Wallington ; 


Messrs. J. Greenwood, Ltd., 12-14, Arthur- 
street West, London Bridge, S.E., warehouse, 
Bermondsey for Messrs, M. Welch & 


factory, St. 
Moss 


Bethnal Green.—The question of the estab- 
lishment of a public library has been referred 
to the General Purposes Committee for con- 
sideration and report. 

Hemel _ Hempstead—A plan submitted by 
Mr. E. Darer for the erection of a cinemato- 
graph hall at Marlowes has been approved. 


Hendon.—Plans have been passed by the 
Rural District Council for Mr. W. H. Pettit 
for the erection of five houses in Surrey-road, 
Pinner. 

Heston and Isleworth—At the last meeting 
of the Urban District Council the Building 
Sub-Committee were instructed to proceed with 
the preparation of plans for the construction 
of a school to accommodate 800 children in 
Alexandra-road. 

Kingston.—The Guardians have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Jarman & Co., Rich- 
mond, at 8997., for carrying out repair works 
at the infirmary. At the last méeting of the 
Board the Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee presented a Report on the result of the 
dispute between Messrs. Weibking and the 
Board. In August, 1910, the Guardians en- 
tered into a contract with Mes: Weibking 
for certain additions and alterations to the 
buildings at Norbiton Common Farm for the 
sum of 5657. From time to time various sums 
were paid in respect of the work amounting to 
500/., and according to the measurements of the 
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Architect the final sum due to 
tors was 201. 2s. 1d., against a cle 
made by the firm of 2751. 3s. 3d. After m) 
correspondence ithe Architect measured 
whole of the work again, and would not al 
his decision. The contractors subsequer 
wrote offering to accept a sum of 2001. 
settlement of the dispute, which the Guardi 
refused. At the request of the contractors 
matter was referred to arbitration, and 
Guardians appointed a Mr. Stonor to rer 
sent them. This gentleman measured up 
whole of the work and agreed entirely w 
the figures of the Board’s Architect, As 
su or appointed by Messrs. Weibking wo: 


not agree with him, the matter was tl 
referred to an independent arbitrator 
pointed by the two professional gentlen 


representing the contractors and the Boa 
The umpire eventually made his award, wh 
was taken up by Mess Weibking, 17 
amount of the award was 175/. This s 
included the fees of Mr. Stonor, the surve: 
for the builders, and the umpire’s costs. 

Maidens and Coombe.—A plan submitted 
the Surveyor for the construction of a n 
road, to be known as Coombe-hill-road, ] 
been approved, subject to certain conditio 
The tender of the Strand Building Compa 
has been accepted, at 93/., for carrying | 
extensions at the Mortuary. 

Richmond.—At the last meeting of the To: 
Council a resolution to the effect “that 
Council consider that a prima facie case | 
been made out for the treatment of tub 
culosis, to be carried out in the borough 
the Town Council,” was approved. Plans hz 
been passed for Messrs. Brewer, Smith, 
Brewer for alterations to the “ Bungaloy 
Manor-road, and for the erection of a ho 
in North-road, also for Mr, R. L. Pearce, 
the erection of three shops in George-street. 

St. Paneras——The Borough Council he 
granted the application of Mr. James G 
michael, 331, Trinity-road, Wandsworth, S.V 
to construct vaults at Messrs. Voile & Wortle 
factory in Bidborough-street. 

Stoke Newington.—Hlectricity mains are 
be extended at an estimated cost of 1907. 1 
tender of Messrs. William Griffiths & C 
Lid., has been accepted for wood-paving 
portion of Brownswood-road. 

Watford.—The Clerk to the Guardians 1 
been instructed to write to the Watford Urk 
District Council, asking them if they will a 
sider the question of erecting suitable wo 
men’s dwellings in the town. The Ru 
District Council have received sanction fri 
the Local Government Board to borrow 7 
for making up Shire-lane, Chorleywood. 

West Ham.—The Education Committee hz 
received a letter from the Managers of { 
St. Francis School, Stratford, announcing th 
intention to enlarge the school. No objecti 
is to be raised. It has been decided to ins 
hot-water heating apparatus in lieu of i 
present hot-air plant at the Holbrook-rc 
School at a total estimated cost of 5f 
Plans prepared by the Architect for the 
largement of the handicraft centre at i 
Harold-road School have been approved. T 
estimated cost is put at 3502. Various alte 
tions are to be carried out at the Unton Cr 
Girls’ School at an estimated cost of 987. 


——--->o_— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. Hay, R.S.A. 

The death, on August 31, in Edinburgh, 
announced of Mr. George Hay, aged eigh 
one years. Mr, Hay, until lately Secretary 
the Royal Scottish Academy, was a native 
Edinburgh, and began his career as an are 
tect, but after some years devoted hims 
to painting. In 1869 he was elected an As 
ciate, and in 1876 a Member, of the Ro; 
Scottish Academy, of which he was Secreta 
November, 1881—January, 1907. He w 
chiefly distinguished for his pictures of subje 
taken from Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 


Mr. A. Marks, 

The death on September 1, at Deal, 
announced of Mr, Alfred Marks, aged seven 
eight years. Mr. Marks, a brother of H. Stac 
Marks, R was formerly London Manag} 
London © and Midland Bank; he retiy} 
from business some years ago. Mr. Ma 
was distinguished for his researches in 
field of archeological and topographii 
history, in respect of which, and particula’ 
as regards London, he was a frequent o 
tributor to the columns of the Athencul 
Notes and Queries, and other journals. F< 
years ago he brought out the standard we 
upon the chronicles of Tyburn and the gallo 
and, with Mr. Herbert Sieveking, succeec} 
in determining the pre site, and peri} 
of the permanent gallows there; as 4 
founder of the Society for Photogray 

(Continued on page 342.) | 
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For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 

advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


SepremBer 380.—Dublin.— University COLLEGE: 
}New Bui.pincs.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T, Hare, F.R.1.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Llanelly.—Scuoot, etc.—The 
Llanelly Education Committee invite competitive 
designs and estimates for school buildings and 
domestic subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Assessor, Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
particulars. 

Octoser -7.—Beckenham.—Pvusiic ELEMENTARY 
Scxoou.—Mr. . W. 8S. Cross, F.R.IB.A., 
assessor. Selected architects only. 

Ocroser 14.—Balham.—Swimmine Bata.— 
/The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs for a 
Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
issue of August 16 for further particulars. 

Ocroser 29.—Glasgow.—Desiens For HXxTEN- 
SION oF MunicipaL Burtpincs.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
Be selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 

Ocroser 31.—Huddersfield.— Town Puan- 
ninc.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 

OcroseR 31. — Dlandudno. — [LanpscaPEe 
Gagpextna.—The Llandudno U.D.C. _invite 
desig: x laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in issue of September 6 for further par- 
ticulars. 

Novemser_1.—Ottawa.—Monument 10 Kine 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster, to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

December 1.—Bulgaria.—Desiens For a Roya. 
Patace and Law Covurts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see p. 173, 
August 9). 
DECEMBER 2.—Carlisle.—Scnoo, BUILDINGS, 


gtc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

Marca 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Municrpan 
Buitpines.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 


‘ticulars. 
Pino DatTe.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoPoseD 


TRaINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 

in “ Competition News,’’ December 1, page 635. 
No Date. — Motherwell.—HicH ScHoot.—Dr. 

Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 30/., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 

paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
MBER 21.—Depwade.—Bripce.—For_ re- 
constructing the old Hall Bridge, between Tiben- 
ham and Carleton Rode. Plans seen, and speci- 
fications at the office of the Depwade R.D.C., at 
Pulham Workhouse, Harleston. . 

Septemprr 23.—Barrow.—Snop, erc.—Hrection 
of a confectionery shop, etc., in Abbey-zoad, 
Barrow, for the Barrow , Co-operative Society, 
Tid, Plans and specifications seen, and quanti- 
from Mr Henry T. Fowler, A.R.IB.A., 
‘ornwal , Barrow-in-Furness. 

“SupreMBER 23.—London.—Hovse, Erc.—For a 
residence for the medical superintendent, and 
four workmen’s cottages, on the grounds adjoin- 
ing Isolation Hospital, World’s End, Winch- 
more Hill, N.. Drawings and specification seen, 
and information from Mr. Richard Collins, 
Public Offices, Enfield, Middlesex. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—Perry Barr.—Scuoot.—For the 
erection of @ new Council school at Perry Barr, 
Birmingham. Quantities, on deposit of 
Ss. Graham Balfour, Director of 

tion, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

Sepremper 24,—-Leap.—Appitions.—For addi- 
tions 0 Union Hall National School, Leap, Co. 
Cork. Plang and specification at the school and 
at the District Office of Public Works, Cork. 


Sepremper 24.—Treorchy.—Hovuses.—F or erec- 
tion of four houses and one shop at Park-road, 
Cwmpare, Treorchy, for the ‘on Industrial Co- 
operative Society, Ltd, Plans and specification 
with Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, 194, 
Ystrad-road, Pentre, Rhondda. : 

SEPTEMBER 24,—T'uam.—Orrice.—Erection of a 
new Crown Post-office at ‘tuam, Co_ Galway. 
Plans and specification at the Post-office, 
Galway. Forms of tender and quantities, on 
deposit of 11., from Mr, H. Williams, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin, ; 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Bargoed.—PREMIsEes.—Hrection 
of three shop premises in High-street, Bargoed. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. G. Kenshole, 
M.S.A., Station-road, Bargoed. 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Dover.—Post-orrice.—For the 


erection of Dover new Post-office. Drawings, 
specification, and oopy of the conditions and 
form of contract at Dover Post-office. Quantities 


and form of tender at H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s-gate, London. S.W., on deposit of 11. 1s. 

SePTeMBeR 25,—Llanelly.—THeatRe.—Hrection 
of an electric theatre, Stepney-street, Llanelly. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities from 
ee P. Bevan, P.A.S.1., architect, Merthyr 

ydfil. 

SEPTEMBER 25. — Manchester.—ExTENSIONS.— 
For extensions to the Moss Side and Rusholme 
Branch Libraries. Drawings seen, and specifica- 
tions and quantities from the City Architect, 
Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

BER 25, — Manchester. — Stapies.—The 
hire and Yorkshire Railway invite ten- 
ders for the fitting-up of arches as stables at 
Oldham-road Goods Yard, Manchester. Plans 
seen, and quantities and specification at the 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

SEpreMBeR 25.—Ormskirk.—BUILDINGS, ETC.— 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway invite 
tenders for the construction of platforms and 
erection of buildings at Aughton Park Halt, 
near Ormskirk, Plans seen, quantities and speci- 
fication at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

SepremBer 25. — Ormskirk. 
Lancashire arid Yorkshire Railwa: 
for the erection of buildings for 


seen, and quantities and_ specification 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt's Ban 

SepremBer 25.—Salford.—. = 
For alterations and additions to the Town Hall, 
police department, and Sessions Court. Plans 
and quantities, etc., from Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 
A.R.I.B.A., 15, Cooper-street, Manchester, on 
deposit of 21, 2s, 

September 26.—Berriew.—Scuoou,—For erec- 
tion of new Council school at Brooks, Berriew. 


RATIONS, 


Plans, specifications, and conditions at the 
County Education Offices, Newtown, Mont. 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 26.— Burley.— Room, xrrc.—For 


erection of an additional classroom and store- 
room, alterations to cloakroom, and_ regrading, 
gravelling. and tar-paving playground at Burley 
Council School. Plan, specification, with con- 
ditions of ‘contract, at the office of Mr. A. L. 
Roberts, Architect to the Education Committee, 
The Castle, Winchester. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 26.—Edinburgh.—BuiLpines.—For 
the second portion of the new laboratory build- 
ings at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Drawings, specification, and a copy_of the con- 
ditions and form of contract at H.M_ Office of 
Works, 8, _Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 
ities and forms of tender on deposit of 


1, 1s. 

SrpremBer 27.—Halifax.—Srarrcase.—For the 
erection of a staircase at the Council secondary 
school, and wood fencing at Christ Church 
School. Specifications seen, and forms of tender 
from Mr. Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, on deposit of 11. 

Sepremeer 30.—Great Yarmouth.—ExtTensrons, 
For extensions to the fire-brigade and police 
tions, Middlegate-street. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities, with form of tender, 
from the Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Great 
Yarmouth. 

SEPreMBER _30.—Huddersfield.—Post-oFrrice.— 
For the erection of Huddersfield new Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and a copy_of the con- 
ditions and form of contract at Huddersfield 
Pos ce. Quantities and forms of tender, on 
deposit of 11. 1s.. from the Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, etc.. Storey’s-gate. London, S.W. 

Sepremeer 30.—Plymouth.—Biocx.—The _ re- 
construction of chaplai range block as 20 
“A” married soldie quarters (in_ flats) at 
Piymouth Citadel in the Southern Command. 
Plans, specification, and conditions of contract 
at the Office of he Director of Barrack Con- 
struction, 80, Pall Mall, London, S.W., or at the 
Barrack Construction Office, Fort Bovisand, 
Plymouth. Deposit of 10s. 


SEPTEMBER 30. — Sheffield. —Putting-pown.— 
The Midland Railway invite tenders for ibe 
pulling-down of several old cottages at the junc- 
tion ot Cricket Inn-road and Broad Street-lane, 
Sheffield. Plans and, specifications seen, and 
particulars at the Estate Agent’s Office Derby 
Station. 

SEPTEMBER 30. — Torquay. — ALTERATIONS. 
Alterations and improvements to Swiss Café, 
Victoria-parade (electric lighting, furnishing, 
decorating, ironwork). Mr. Moore, 
A.M.Inst.M.E., 9-10, Fleet-street, Torquay. 

OcroserR 1.— London. — CotteGe, Etc.—The 
London C.C. invite tenders for erecting a train- 
ing college and one hostel, and also adapting an 
existing house fora hostel on the Furzedown 
site, ‘looting, Drawings, specification, 
quantities, form of tender, etc., at the Super- 
intending Architect's Department (Room 74), 
19, Charing Cross-road, W.C. Deposit of 51. 


OctoseR 2.—Catton.—Appitions.—F. hy 
alterations and additions to Catton “Count 
School. Contract, plans, specification, and forms 


of tender at the School. Mr. C. Wrigley, 


Secretary, County Education Offices, North: 
allerton. f 
Octoser 2.— Redcar. — Room.—Erection of a 


cookery and manual instruction_room at We: 
Dyke Council school, Redcar. Plans, oeonee 
tion, and forms of tender from Mr; Mennell 
Cleveland District Kducation Office, Redcar." 

Ocroser 8.—Holbrook Ford.—BripGe.—The 
Herts C.C, inyite tenders for constructing a 
bridge across River Beane at Holbrook Ford 
situated on the main road between Aston and 
Bennington. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ocrozer 4,—Brecon.—CineMa.—For erection of 
new cinema, Plans and specification seen, and 
particulars from Messrs. Henton & Lewis, archi- 
tects, 22, Cardi Aberdare. ; 

* OcToBrR 4.— Grimsby. — ENLARGEMENT oF 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE.—The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings invite tenders 
for enlargement of Telephone Exchange. Seo 
advertisement in this issue for further 
paren lanes 
|CTOBE: iddlesbrough.—HNLARGEMEN’ 
or Post-orrice.—The Commissioners of aL 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
enlargement of post-office, See advertisement in 
his issue for further particulars. 
* OctToBER 5.—Millbank, S.W.—NeEw Buitp- 
The Crown Agents for the Colonies invite 
for new buildings, Millbank, S.W. See 
vertisement in this issue for further 


R 7.—Altrincham.—Convenience.—For 
the erection of a public convenience in Kingsway. 
Plans seen, and quantities and forms of tender 
rom Mr. ee rown, urve 

Atrnchain. eyor, Town Hall, 
ea CTOBER 7.—Tidworth.—BarH-House, ETc.— 
The Secretary of State for War invites’ tenders 
for erection of bath-house, and formation of 
ducts for heating pipes from boiler-house to 
dining-rooms at Moolton Barracks, Tidworth 
Hants. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

* October 10.—Purley.—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
——The Commissioners of H.M, Works, etc., invite 
tenders for erection of new, Telephone Exchange. 


See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
* OctoBeR 21,—Child’s _ Hill. — Arrisans’ 


Dwettines. —The Hendon U.D.C.. invite tenders 
for fifty, artisans’ dwellings. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

* OctosER. 21. — Hendon.—F're-stat1on.—The 
Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for central fire- 
station at The Burroughs. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Dats.—Belfast.—Vitias.—Erection of semi- 
detached. villas, Divis-drive, Belfast. Plans and 
sete shen pee We sees, Messrs. Con- 
nolly & Ml‘Avoy, M.R.I.A.1. 

Oxford-strect, Beltast, Beanies 

No | Dats. — Christchurch.—Launpry.—Hrec- 
tion of a laundry at Workhouse, Christchurch. 
s from Mr. A. Druitt, Clerk to the 
Christchurch, Hants, on deposit of 51. 

No Date.—Torauay.—Room.—Erection of a 
parish-room: for the Council of Holy Trinity 
Church, Torquay. Quantities and form of 
tender, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs. Watson 


& Watson, ‘architects, 36,’ Torwood-street 
Torquay. ‘ 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


SepremBer 23.—Dundee.—Licutinc.—For the 
fitting-up of electric lights in Carolina shed, for 
the Dundee Harbour Trustees, Plan seen, and 
specification and form of tender at the office of 
Mr. J, H. Thomp4mn, M.Inst.C.E., General 
Manager and Engineer. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
garagraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


SEPTEMBER 26.—Glasgow.—EMBANKMENT, ETC.— 
For constructing an embankment on the south 
side of the River Clyde, between M‘Neil-street 
and Govan-street, also repairs on the present 
embankments on the north side of the River 
Clyde, between Dalmarnock Bridge and Ruther- 
glen Bridge; and malleable iron fence on the 
south bank of the River Clyde, between M‘Neil- 
street and Govan-street. Specifications and 
forms of tender at the Office of Public Works, 
City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street. 


SEPTEMBER 27.—Shortlands.—Srcments.—The 
Metropolitan, Water Board invite tenders for 
the supply of cast-iron segments, etc., for a well 
at the Shortlands pumping-station of the Board. 
The Drawing, conditions of contract, and speci- 
fication may be inspected at the Offices of the 
Board (Chief Engineer’s Department), Savoy- 
court, Strand, W.C. Deposit of 51. 

SEPTEMBER | 28.—Nelson.—BripGe.—Construc- 
tion of a brick skew arch bridge, with stone 
facings, oyer the river in Carr Hall-road. Plans 
and specifications seen, and forms of tender 
‘obtained, on deposit of 21. 2s.. from Mr. W. 
Shackleton, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson. 


SEPTEMBER 30.—Aberdeen.—Viapuct.—For the 
removal of the existing cast-iron superstructure 
of the viaduct carrying the company’s main line 
over the River Dee at Aberdeen, and construction 
of @ new steelwork superstructure, for the Cale- 
donian Railway Company. Drawings at the 
office of the Company’s Engineer, Buchanan- 
street i Glasgow. Specification and 


Station, 
schedule on deposit of 21. 2s. i 
SepremBer | 80.—Herne.—Worxs.—Construction 
of sewage-disposal works (comprising _ grit 
chambers, slate beds, humus tanks, contact beds, 
effluent ponds, stormwater tanks, stoneware pipe 
drains, and other contingent works) in con- 
nexion with the sewerage and sewage-disposal 
scheme to. be carried out in the parishes of 
Herne and Reculver, near Herne Bay. Draw- 
ings seen, and specification, quantities, and form 
of tender from the Council’s Engincer, Mr. 
B. A. Ward, Roseneath, Eddington, Herne Bay. 
Deposit of 21. 2s. 
%* SePreMBer 30,—London, W.C.—Casemenrs 
aND SaSHES.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for supply 
and fixing of steel casements and sashes at the 
Museum Telephone Exchange, W.C. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


THE” BUPLDER; 


Ocroser 5. — Mexborough.—Gernrrator.—For 
erection at electricity works of a 500-k.w. turbo- 
generator, with surface condenser and switch- 
gear, etc, Specifications and forms of tender 
from the Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, 
Mexborough. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

SrpreMsBer 20.—Hull.—Parntinc.—For painting 
required at the East Park, Forms of tender and 
other particulars at the City Engineer’s Office, 
Guildhall, Hull. 

SEPTEMBER 21. — Glasgow. — Parntine. — For 
cleaning and painter work required at Ruchill 
Hospital. Specifications and forms of tender at 
the office of Public Works, City-chambers, 64, 
Cochrane-street. 

SEPTEMBER 23, — Carlisle. — Parntinc. — For 
painting and decorating the chapel] at Fusehill 
Workhouse. Specifications seen, and informa. 
tion from Mr. George Armstrong, architect, 24, 
Bank-street, Carlisle. 

Sepremper 25.—London.—Parntine, xrc.—For 
painting, ete., at the Workhouse, 77, Bridport- 
road, pper Edmonton. Specifications, _con- 
ditions of contract, and forms from the architect, 
Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, 18, Fitzroy-square, W. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—Cardiff.—Patine, .ETC.—For 
painting and renovating Canton Police-station 
and seven cabmen’s shelters. Specifications and 
forms of tender at the City Engineer’s Office, 
City Hall. 

SEPTEMBER 28, — ¥Ynysybwl.—Patnrinc.—For 
painting the exterior woodwork and ironwork 
of 100 cottages at Ynysybwl, near Pontypridd. 
Specification from Messrs. Thomas & Harding, 
PGE ES architects, Queen’s-chambers, 
Cardiff. 

Ocrozrr 1.—Manchester.—Pornts, r1c.—The 
Tramways Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of permanent-way points, tongues, and 
hardened steel centres, Specifications and 
forms of tender from Mr, McElroy, 
General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 85, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, on: deposit of 11. is. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SEPTEMBER 23.—Blaina.—Marerrars.—For the 
supply of road materials. Samples to Mr. W. J. 
Davies, the Council’s Surveyor, Blaina, Mon. 
Sepremper 23.—Colwyn Bay.—Srwer.—For the 
construction of a 15-in. stoneware pil sewer, 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities from 
Mr. Jones, A.M.Inst.C.H., Engineer and 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Colwyn Bay. 
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SEPTEMBsR 23.—Feltham.—Granits.—For { 
supply of granite. Particulars and forms 
tender from the Surveyor, Mr. G. Stevens, To 
Hall-chambers, Feltham, 

SEPTEMBER 24.—St. Neots.—Marerzats.—F 
supply of broken granite, rocmac, ferrom: 
etc. Form of tender from Mr. J. Edey, §& 
veyor, Corn Exchange, St. Neots, Hunt: 

SEPTEMBER 24, — Shoeburyness. — GRranire 
For the supply of 100 tons of 1}-in. brok 
granite, Mr, Frederic Gregson, Clerk, 
Alexandra-street, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

SepremBer 24.—Southampton.—Srwers.—F 
constructing soil and storm-water sewers 
Shirley-avenue, St. James’s-road, and_ distri 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities fre 
the Borough Engineer, Market-chambers, Hig 
street, Southampton. ‘Deposit of 1j. 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 26.—Redditch.—SrwaGe.—For py 
viding and laying 630 yds, of 15-in and 157 yc 
of 24-in. pipe sewers. Plans, specifications, ai 
quantities from Mr. A. Dickinso 


A.M.Insi.E.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Coun 
Offices, Redditch. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—Great Clifton.—Szwacr.—P 
the cutting of about 4,300 lin. yds. of trenche 
etc., and the construction of manholes, flu: 
tanks, ventilators, sedimentary tanks, percols 
ing filters, sludge filters, storm-water tanks, a 
filters in connexion with works of sewerage at 
Sewage disposal. Plans and specification wit 
the Engineer, Mr. J. B. Wilson, A.M Inst.C.B 
Grecian Villa, Cockermouth, 

SePTEMBER 30. — Faversham. — Granite.—F. 
supply of 600 tons of granite or basalt broken 
ii-in gauge, and 50 tons broken to 12-in gaug 
Mr. G. Tassell, Town Clerk, 20, West-stree 


Faversham. 

September 80.—Preston.—Roap.—For_repai 
ing roads in the Preston Cemetery. Specific 
Myres, Veevers, & Myre 


tions with Messrs, 
15, Chapel-street, Preston, 
Ocroser 1.—Ealing.—Roap.—For making-u 


Temple-road, for the Town Council Drawin 
and specification seen, and forms of tende 
with bill_of quantities, from Mr, C. Jone 
MInst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Towa Hal 
Ealing, W.’ Deposit of 10s, 6d. 


Octoprr 2.—East Grinstead.—Srwacr.—k 

the construction of sewage-disposa] works, con 
prising detritus tank, settling tanks, storn 
water, stand-by tanks, filter beds, and humt 
tanks. Plans see, and Specifications, quantitie 
and form of tender at the office of the Enginec 
to the Council, Mr. C. Turton, 6, High-stree 
East Grinstead, on deposit of 3i. 3s, 
* Octoser 15.—Kirkby-in-Ashfield.—Smwerac 
Worxs.—The Kirkby-in-Ashfield (Notts) U.D. 
invite tenders for sewerage and extensions { 
the | sewage-disposal works. See advertisemer 
in this issue for further particulars, 


Public fppointment. 


Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. Arrlonnty 
| 
*CITY ARCHITECT ax SURVEYOR Caleutta Corporatior nanan this issue Sept. 28 
Huction Sales. 
Nature and Place of Sale, By whom Offered. a eee. 
soe a eS = Sa ee ee | 

“DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Urc.—Great Hall, Winchester Ho Churchill & Sim Sept. 25 

*OLD BUILDING MATERIALS, TULSE-HILL—126, Norwood-r d, SE Ve Sept. 2 
*BUILDING MATERIALS, STREATHAM—On the site 5 : Sept. 26 
{FREEHOLD BUSINESS PREMIS S$ axp LANDS, NORTHAMPTON On tis Siig sirce & Thorpe | Oct. 16 
EREEHOLD PROPERTY, HAREMIELD, MIDDLESEX—Uhequors Hotel Usonice Sedzwick, Son, & Oct. 17 
“FREEHOLD SITES, SOUTHWARK —At the Mart... - Field & Sons .2., Cet. 22 


OBITUARY—continued from page 340, 

ing Relics of Old London he published, from 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, a valuable 
collection of views, and compiled the letter- 
press descriptive of each series; he was also 
much interested in the arts, and was the 
author of a book upon the life and work of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and of “Hubert and John 
Van Eyck: The Question of Their Collabora- 
tion Considered.” He was latterly engaged 
upon the preparation of histories of sanctuaries 
and of the Chiltern Hills, but wag unfortu- 
nately disabled by a paralytic seizure when he 
was in Algiers in the spring of last year. Mr. 
Marks leaves a widow, formerly Miss Hoppus, 
the authoress, and (by his first marriage) four 
children; of his two sons one is an artist, who 
resides in Paris, and the other an engineer. 


Mr. G. Wilson. 


Mr. George Wilson, architect, of Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, Young-street, 
Edinburgh, died on the 16th inst. at St. 


Andrews. He was long and honourably asso- 
siated with the profession of architecture in 
Edinburgh, first in the capacity of assistant to 


Sir Rowand Anderson, and later as partner 
with Mr. Sydney Mitchell, with whom he 
co-operated in carrying out the numerous 


works undertaken by that firm. During the 
past few years he did not take an active part 
in business matters. Mr, Wilson was of a 
retiring disposition, and took practically no 
part whatever in public life in the city. Ho 


was highly esteemed among his professional 
brethren.—Scotsmun, 


Mr. E. F. Jacob, C.1.E., A.M.Inst.C.B. 
_ Mr. Edward Fountaine Jacob died, aged 
fifty-nine, on September 1, at Exmouth. He 
e red the Public Works Department of India 
in 1876, and retired five years ago; he was 
latterly manager of the Oude and Rohil-Kund 
Railway, and was made a C.I.E. in 1898. 


Mr. G. B. Witts, C.E. 
_Mr. George Backhouse Witts, who died, aged 
sixty-six, on September 6, at Leckhampton, 
was engineer to the (old) Cheltenham and 
Banbury Railway, and was also employed by 
the Government. As a leading member of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society he conducted many researches in the 
Cotswolds district, and was successful in ex- 
ploring several barrows containing pre-Roman 
ene, many of which are preserved at 


Oxford. 
Mr. H. J. Davis. 


The death occurred, on Se tember 5, of 
Mr. Henry John Davis, Cheieees of’ the 
Davis Gas Stove Company, Lid., London, and 
of the Diamond Foundry, Luton. Mr, Davis, 
who was in his seventy-first year, was one of 
the founders of the firm of Messrs. H. & ©. 
Davis & Co., Ltd., engineers and ironfounders 
of Clapham and Camberwell. His two sons, 
Mr. Harold N and Mr. sri] G. Davis 
connected with the latter business, j 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


19,041 of 1911.—Richard Henry Hillman 
Automatic closing apparatus for doors, case 
ments, and the like. 

19,867 of 1911.—Arthur William Rammage 
Concrete building construction, 

19,945 of 1911.—Bartholomew Downey ani 
(pales Haslow: Combined door checks an¢ 
atches, 


20,152 of 1912.—William Edward Lake (Franl 


Parker Comins) : Apparatus for controlliny 
humidity. | 

21.671 of 1911,—Leonard Percival: Locks of 
latches. 


27,497 of 1911.—William Agnew: 
for illuminating and heating. 
27,862 of 1911—Edgar Booth and Norma) 
Russell Booth: Series systems of incandescen} 
lamp lighting. | 
1,355 of 1912.—George Elwin Rabbit: Door) 
for hopper bottom cars. 
cree of 1912.—The firm of C. F. Schroeder 4 
cks, 
7.446 of 1912.—Otto Heidrich : Hollow bricks| 
8.016 of 1912.—Société Anonyme des Manu 
factures des Glaces et Produits Chimiques de 
St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey : Ornamentatior! 
of rolled plate glass, 


Oil burner} 


All these applications are in thy stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon! 
them can be made. 


| SEPTEMBER 20, 1912.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Art Gallery, Johannesburg. 


{ H.M. Trade Commissioner for South Africa 
eports that the Johannesburg Municipal 
$Jouncil, having at their disposal for the 


purpose of building an art gallery 36,1687. out 
pf the 110.0002 required, have now agreed to 
ders being invited for the erection of two 
wings at a cost of 30,0002, or of three wings 
nt a cost of 45,0002. 


+ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ’ (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from tle Oifice to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
At the prepaid rate of 19s, per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Wforning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

Ty Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
@urope, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
2e., 28. per annum, 

Rem ttances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
Phe Publisher ot “THe BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


eae 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 4.—By Kivern & Harris. 
{Holsworthy, Devon.—Farms and accommoda- 


tion land, 329 acres, f. £7,670 
By Gror¢n Hons. 
Teddington, Wores.—Manor House and 21 
Br. 24p,, f.. 860 
Teddington Field, 38 a. Or. 10 p. 500 
Alstone, Glos.—The Closes, 26 a. 27. 35-p., f.... 760 
September 5.—By Luz & Farr. 
Shere, Surrey.—1, 2, and 3, Percy-villas, f. 4 
qr. 5Al, 885 
By W. Arnorr & So 
Charsfield, Suffolk.—Red House Farm, 119a. 
31.15 D., 2,400 
September 7.—By H. W. & C. Speums 
Carleton Rode, Norfolk.—Farm and ac 
dation land, 45 a. 17. 39 p., f 1,085 
eptember 10.—By R. W. Furter, Moon, & 
FULLER. 
Stoke Newington.—Milton-rd., f.g. rents 261 
reversion in 45 563 
310 
51) oy ae 275 
By Garian 
0, Antilled, ut. 55 
a iy ede: 275 
a y W. M, 
Bestwick. Yor! 
40 a. 1,530 
Thorngunt!: ; 
69a 3r. 22'p ae ‘ 1,210 
Arable land, 20 a, 1 700 
Manon, 
Collier 
par frechold a 
subject to rents and royalties es a 
concern)... . 20,000 
September 11.—By Baxrer, Pay 
Bromley, Kent.—11, 116, and 118, ‘abbacombe 
rd.,U 4) gr. 18L, B45 
September 12.—By Loc a ee KE 
Clapton. —159 to 60 (oda), Glyn-rd 
and 64 3. 61, 12s. 64., yy 1,125, 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
(@ound-rent ; L.g.x. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent 
for freehold; c, for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
|. ee e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
mental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs, for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
‘ay. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 


grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h, for public-house; o. for 
‘Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


+--+ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Ail commun.cations with respect to literary 
‘and artistic matters should be addressed to “THis 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 


irelating to advertisements and other exclusively 
Wusiness matters should be uddressed to “THE 
PURLISHitR,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
‘Mame and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
‘tion or not, No notice can be taken of anouymous 


‘communications. 

The respousibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
Papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot uudertuke to return rejected communi- 
‘eations; and the “ditur cannot be responsible for 

wings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
Ments, or for models or samples seut to or left at this 
‘Office, unless he has specially usked for them, 

All drawings sent tv or left at this office for con- 
Siderat: n should bear the owner's uame and address 
OMeither the tace or back of the drawing, Delay and 
Meouveuience ma: resuit from inattention to this, 

Ay comuirsin to a coutributor to write an article, 
“or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
‘subject to the upproval of the article or drawing, when 
eceived, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
‘proof of an urticle in type does not necessarily imply its 
Bee ptance. 

&,—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
Muy important architectural competition will always ba 
‘acceyted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
thave been formuily asked for or not. 


THLE BUTL DEIR: 


PRICES CORRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use cf 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 5.4. 
Best Stocks... 114 0 
Picked Sio:ks for Facings | 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£35.4 
Flettons BestBluePressed 
Best F: Staffordshire. 315 0 
Red ..... a3 Do. Bullnose. 400 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricxs— 
Best White, 

Ivory, and Salé 

Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 
Headers 7 6 
Quoins,Bulinose, 

and 44 in. Flats 15 17 6 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 
§ 9 per yard, delivered. 


Double Headers 14 17 
One Side and two 

Ends ..... 
Two Sides and 


aR a 


Thames and Pit Sand 

Thames Ballast .... 

Best Portland Cement "938 0 per ‘ton, ” 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” 
Norz—The cement or lime is eectnire of the 

ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime ...........__ 13s, 6d. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft, Cube. 
Baru Srone —delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depot.. ez 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Bims 
Depdt... ae 1 9 
PorTLanp Stone (20 tt ft, average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf ; 23 


White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Dept, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 


Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Dest 


sd. s. d, 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Bed 
Beer in blocks 1 6 Freestoue 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ... 24 
blocks . . 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehiil “in Stone ...... 24 
blocks 23 


Yorx Stonz—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 5, d, 

Scappled random blocks ........ a1 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.)... 

6 in, rubbed two sic 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 8 Zi 

2 in. to 23 in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto... 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


coonn 
eal ace 
bs} 


Scappled random blocks 0 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depit. 

6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) 28 

6 in. rubbe: 30 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (rat 12 

2 in, self-faced random flags ... 05 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

in, In, £84. In, In. 8. d. 

20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ raat 
Bangor .. unfading green 17 6 

20x 12 ditto 6 20x12 ditto 7 6 

20x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto : 5 0 
ditto. 0 16 x8 ditto. 5 0 

20x 12 ditto Y) 20 x 10 permanent 

16x8 ditto.. 0 green ..., 12 6 

22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto . 912 6 
Portmado: 1212 6 16x8 ditto.. 612 6 

16x8 ditto 612 6 

TILES, 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. 8. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘* Hartshill’”” 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plam sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
per doz.) 7 Do. pressed (per 
To00) 42 6 
0 
6 
) 6 Dp (1 0 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ... 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Buabon red, Reds or Brindle 
brown, or brindled (per 1000)... . 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (p Jes 24) 0) Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
Woop. 


Burnpine Woop. 


Deals: best 3in, by 11 in, and 4i 
by 9 in, and IL in. 
Deals: best 3 by 9 


At per standard, 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Burnrse Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 


Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in, and £ s. d. £8. d. 
8in.,and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 .., 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 


7 in, and 8 in, 


Deals: seconds 1 0 Oless thn vest. 


Battens: second: 010 0 » ” 
2 in. by in. and 2 in, 910 0 ., 1010 0 
2in. by 44 in. and 2 ay yi tat 900... 1000 


Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in... 


Fin... 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig 
or Memel(average specification) 
Seconds ...., 0 
Small timber (i in: to 10 in. ) 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.), 
Swedish balks 
Pitch-pine timber (3( 


Joiners’ Woop, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in, 
8 in, by 9 in 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 
[SSeOUG MO GEA SI byllin. 19 0 
3in. by 9 in, 18 0 
Rattons; hin, and3in, by7 in, 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
11 in, and 9 in, 
Battens,24 in.an 
Petersburg: rst yellow eats 
3 in, by 1 2 
Do. 3 in, be din. 
Battens .., 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 


010 0 more than 
battens, 
100 ” 


fee eee load of 50 ft. 
10 


emoacco 
o00000 


Do, 3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens ..... 
Third yellow deals, 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 
Battens .. 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in. by Lin. 15 
* 3 in, by 9 in, 14 


200000 200 of cosooo 


. 10 10 


wo 
g 
& 
S 
B 
a 


° 
eo 
BOSCO SOS30500 


Pitch-pine: deals 
Under 2 in. thick extra. 


Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 
Oddments .. 32 
Seconds, regu! 
Oddments 

Kauri Pine— i 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Lange, per ft, cube. 
Small’ » 

Wainscot Oak Lora, per fi 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inch .... 


oocos0co 


BOsoS SOSSSSDSDD SOODD0 SCD CO CoooCO 


2S aac 


CO ane 
Se 


0 
0 
0 
0 

} 0 

Dry iManowany sEondueaiaes 

basco, per ft. super. as inch. 0 

0 
0 
8 
i) 


°c 
S 
° 


Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .... 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft, 
super. as inch 
Teak, per load . 
American White: 
per ft. cube. 
Prepared Flooring, ete. 
in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


ro 
i 
on 
oof Oo 


50. 0 6 
Per square. 


017 
ne ONS 


matched — 


lin. by 7 in. wi 
shot.. 
lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. 
lyin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched.. + O15 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 
Lin. by 7 in. » » 014 
Zin. by 7 in. white » » 


o 
= 
= 
@® oa o.00 


~wo00 FS Foo oO 


Soam 


6 in, at 6d, to 94, per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ 5. d. £3. da, 
sections .. -« 810 0 .., 9910) 0: 
Compound Girders, 
sections .. (Opes LT OMO) 
Steel Compound Stanchions 0) 1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, o1 
nary sections O wok Oo 
Flitch Plates .. OT. LL TONG 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ., 8 00 .. 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Iron— £8. d. £8. d 
Common Bars 900. 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .. 95 « 915 0 
Statfordahine “ Marked Bars 11 0 i fool 
Mild Steel Bars .. 915 0 


Hoop Iron, basis pric 10 0 
» » Galvanised. 17 10 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g = 
ey We = 


26 4 10015 0s 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g. . 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24 
26 g. 


0 
0 
950 
0 
0 


PLO ONO Tees 


» » 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best £ s. d. 2.8.0. 
quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. 
is °; 22 g.and24g.19 0 
6 2 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to Sft. 20g. 15 0 
* >» 2g.and 2g. 


» ” 26 g. ee 

Best Soft Steel Sheets,$ ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 1 

Bast Soft es Sheets, 2 3 & 24 Es ie ae 


Cut, "Nails, Bin. to 6 in, 


Leap—Sheet,English, 1b. and up 26 15 0 wn 
Pipe in coils 27-5 0 
Soil pipe 
Compo pi 

Zix0—Shoot— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


CorrPzER— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin -- » 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet 

Thin 


Trx—English Ingots 
Soiper—Plumbers’ 
‘Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 

Per Ft., Delivered. 

, 23d. 26 oz. fourths .. 
32 0z. thirds. 


it 0 


15 oz, thirds 
» fourths 


21 oz. thirds. » fourths . 48d. 
» fourths Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
26 oz. thirds. ad. >. Ql oz, 4d, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
4d.’ Figured Rolled, Ox 


3 Rolled plate... 
& ford Rolled, Oce- 


s, Rough rolled and 


rough cast plate.. 23d. anic, Arctic, Muffied, 
4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white 33d. 
Ditto, tinte id. 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &e. £ 
Baw Linseed Oilin pipes ........ per gallon 0 
so» » in barrel: » 0 
” ” » in drums » 0 
Boiled ,, » in barrel; » 0 
” ” » in drums » 0 
Turpentine in barrels 3 0 
» in drums " ” 0 
Genuine Ground Englis! Lead, per ton 30 
Bed Lead, Dry... i ‘ 27 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 
Stockholm Tar ..... .. perbarrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &c. Per einen. 
8. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish .. % 8 
Pale Copal Oak .... 0 10 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .. 012 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 


Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches ... 
Fine Elastic Garriag 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 
Fine Pale Maple .... 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper. 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black . 
Knotting .. 
French and Brush Polish, 


MOECSSORSSOOOSOSOOD Saacm 


eoooooooHOoHScS 
we 
to 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS. 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO., 


DHE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
tases and for special reasons. | 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ASPATRIA.—For construction of sewage-disposal 
works. Messrs. Spinks, Pilling, & Rodwell, engineers, 
Leeds :— 


t 


No. 1 Contrac 

Middleton & Hopper, 1, Eli 
Langholm, N.B.*. 
No.2 Contract, _ 

A, Arundel, East Ardaley, Wakefield* ... 


eth-street, 
vee, £9,107 


2,543 


COTTINGHAM.—For erection of a parish hall. 
Mr. A. C. Blackmore, architect, Hull. Quantities by 
Mr. H. Ashley Cooper :— 

G. Houlton 
R. Orwin 


ott J,H. Fenwick £3,110 0 0 
Simpsin & Son 3,080 00 


e epineleion ol B. Finch 3,078 15 0 
0) F. Bilton 3,065 13. 0 

0} Pate 
2,969 19 0 


Barker 3| Ww. ie 
W.Lison & Co. 0| Hallgate, 
D. R. Robin- Cottingham 2,939 10 5 


son .. 


LONDON.—For cleaning and painting at the 


Greenwich Infirmary, for the Guardians of the 
Greenwich Union, Specifications and quantities by 
Mr. Louis Jacob, F.S.I., 32, Theobalds-road, Gray’s 


Inn, W.C. 


W.W. Bickerton £957 0 a0 


.. £560 10 2 
& 


W.A Townsend 808 16 
F. W. Loasby... 80 0 iS 496 84 
W. Mills & Sons 698 0 0| EB. Lowther & Co, 

Finch & Finch 694 7 2] 48, East Dul- 

J. Hocking & wich-grove, 

Co. 688 0 0} S.EF wee 475 00 
Stokes & Sons... 649 16 0 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. ah 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE FIRST IN THE FIELD. | 
THE FOREMOST EVER SINCE. 


CHARLTON, LONDON, 


[SEPTEMBER 20, 1912. 


WEST HAM.—For dispensary 
fittings (joinery work) at the 
Forest-lane, E., for the Guardians for the Y¥ 
Ham Union. Mr. J. Williams Purnford, archit 
100c, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 

Griffith Bros. ..... 
Maw, Sons, & Son 
J. Tussler 

West Bros. & Petti 
W. Vincent & Co. 


and grocery § 
orest Gate Sick Ho 


198 | J. W. Jerram. 
189 | A. Webb ..: 
185 | H. C. Horswill 


C. J. Kemp 171) A. Hood & Co. 
J. Sands a 168 | J. W. Holmes & Sou 
J. H. Beer & Co. 163 Catford, S.E.* ..... 


Sims & Woods 


Stone. 
Doultin= Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limi 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sor 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Myr. E:-A, Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


——— 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Le 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for da 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, f 
roofs, stables, cow-! sheds and milk-rooms, gré 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. ‘Asphalte | Ce 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Centra 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lid., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


JOINERY. 


Of every description and in any kind of Woo¢ 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lto 


Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS 
ow APPLICATION, as 
COLCHES TEI 


Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CC 


(Esraprisuep 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Telephone : 0195. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceal Asphalt: 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVID 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct jrom the Mines), 


THE SILICATE. ‘PAINT CO. MADE AND 
SOLD A WATER PAINT IN. 1875. 
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HE greatness of a civilisation 


declares itself in its 
architecture. Without the 
pyramids and colossi of 
the Egyptians, the temples 


‘and monuments of the Greeks, or the 


therm, fora, and aqueducts of the 
Romans, ancient history would be to 
us mythical, legendary, and unreal. It 
is in the scattered remains of the archi- 
tecture of these ancient peoples that we 
see them face to face, in their carvings 
that we feel their closest intimacy, and 
in their brick courses that we get the 
direct evidence of their strength, History 
teaches us that the endurance of a nation 
depends not so much upon its acquire- 
ments of the arts of war as upon its 
accomplishments in the arts of peace. 
Once having conquered the world, 
Alexander the Great controlled it not 
by the marshalling of troops, but by the 
founding and establishing of cities of 
Greek design. Rome spread out her 
castre not as permanent military out- 
posts, but as the precursors of her eternal 
colone. It is to the civilising influence 
of their cities that we must attribute the 
enduring greatness of Greece and Rome. 
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Colonies and dependencies may be 
acquired by conquest, but their retention 
demands a higher cultivation as well as a 
superior military strength. Power without 
the civilising influence of culture is 
ignorance ruling Inowledge with a rod. 
A Roman poet wrote of Greece, “ Captive 
Greece made captive her captor Rome” ; 
and during the latter end of last century 
Germany, after an en orced isolation 
from her weaker but more artistic oppo- 
nent France, lost immeasurably in art 
inspiration as the intangible price of 
her apparent success. If knowledge and 
culture have been the necessary accom- 
naniments of successful imperialism in 
he past, they are its essentials to-day. 
Now we see not one imperial power 
ut many, each eagerly pursuing its 
own policy of government throughout 
colonies, dependencies, and protectorates 
beyond the sea, vying with its neighbours 
in dispensing the benefits of civil sation, 
resenting interference, and jealous of 
established success. Great Britain, by 
reason of the wider extent of her realms, 
glories in responsibilities demanding pr 
eminence not opvly m administrative 
ability, but also in the practice of the 
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arts. Incapacity in the latter is the 
precursor of weakness in the former. 
‘When Great Britain is incapable of setting 
an example of architectural achievement 
to her dependencies other nations more 
virile will slowly but surely take advan- 
tage of her relapse—step into the breach, 
undermine her prestige, and bring about 
an imperial disaffection more effectual 
in its consequences than the ravages of 
internal feuds. 

Cosmopolitanism, that volatile medium 
which is so necessary to the fusion both 


of national and individual interests, 
is not antagonistic to imperialism, 
Imperial architecture js affected by 
cosmopolitanism, not in its parts, but as 
a whole. 

Whilst within the confines of an 


empire there will ever exist climatic 
changes and racial differences, imperial 
character, adaptive, amenable, and ela 
will absorb and embrace these, remaining 
imperial and distinctive at the same 
time. ‘The expression of imperial 
character through the medium of archi- 
tecture is a policy which the Mother 
Country should encourage. Divergence 
from a course set by the parent which 


is unaioributable to the inherent demands 
of climate and location means imperial 
disintegration. Our rule and protection 
extends not only over aboriginal countries 
and continents which have gradually 
become immense colonisations, as in 
Australasia and Canada, but also over 
vast countries like India, whose native 
populations far outnumber the purely 
British section ; or, again, it extends over 
countries like South Africa, original 
independent colonisations of settlers 
drafted from other European powers. 
Tf our imperialism is to be completely 
effective throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire the Mother 
Country must see to it that her national 
character is expressed not only in the 
architecture of the cities she founds, 
but also in the public buildings of the 
cities she rules. 

In Canada to-day there are but too 
evident tendencies to an appropriation 
of American ideals and methods of 
expression not entirely to be attributed to 
the natural influence of cosmopolitanism 
and opposed to imperialistic ideals. 
England as the hereditary exemplar 
is fast losing ground. The incompetence 
of the British missioner and the chaotic 
confusion of style in which our architec- 
ture has become entangled is largely 
responsible for this estrangement. In 
Vancouver, Toronto, and Montreal the 
largest and handsomest buildings are 
the works of American architects— 


McKim, Carrére & Hastings, and 
Burnham. England should take steps 


to recover this lost ground. In Australia 
the remoteness of any such civilising 
neighbours removes the danger of such 
an unnatural alliance; but even here we 
must remember that the eyes of the 
Australian are, by the spread of literature 
and the illuminations of the photogra: pher, 
open to the architecture of the world. In 
South Africa, without interfering with 
the natural expression of imperialistic 
ideals, the homestead of the original 
Dutch settler supplies the motive for the 
same type of building erected in modern 
times. It is somewhat regrettable, how- 
ever, to find that these rustic characterisa- 
tions have been allowed to penetrate 
the more important monuments of the 
towns. Even so, whilst it may savour 
of presumption to enforce an imperial 
architecture upon countries like India, 
possessed of glorious native traditions 
at the same time to attempt to emulat 
the native craftsman by a process of 
transmutation through British eyes 
would be as foolish as it would be weak. 
The recent erection of public buildings in 
Bombay in a pseudo-Indian-cum-English 
style is a distinctly retrograde step. 

The confusion consequent on the 
attempt to combine the characteristics 
of a modern Huropean and Indian 
building in one and the same structure 
to erect for the native that which b 
tradition he alone is capable of erecting 
for himself, is to invite not only the 
scorn of the Jm oerialist, but also the 
ridicule of those whose own noble 
architecture has been so grossly carica- 
tured. As a compliment in political 
diplomacy it is shallow, and from every 
point of view a grave error. . 

The Oriental is to-day interested 
and concerned in emulating the civilisa- 
tion of the Western world, Our 


o 
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archtectural schools are training students 
from India, China, and Japan. Indian 
tajahs vie with one another in building 
houses based on English models. If 
we are to retain suzerainty in India this 
attitude is one to be encouraged. Before 
the Mutiny palatial residences and public 
buildings w.re erected in accordance with 
the understood traditions of the protec- 
torate power. With the characteristic 
assurance and confidence enjoyed by our 
predecessors of the period we unhesitat- 
ingly expressed ourselves in our natura 
and straightforward way. This was not 
to be interpreted as showing any lack of 
preciation of the glories of the Mogu 
impire ; it showed no disrespect for the 
napproachable delicacy of the minarets 
and domes of the Taj Mahal, no disregard 
for the beauty of the coniferous spires 
the city of Benares, no antipathy to 
he palaces of Agra, or distaste for the 
earlier rock-cut tombs. Indeed, such an 
attitude.is one of submission, veneration, 
and respect; a conscious recognition 
that these things are the unattainable 
remains of a glorious past. 

An empire can nurse no finer ideal 
than the cohesion of its dominions in 
cities erected in one style of architecture 
recognised throughout the world as the 
expression of its own imperial ideals. 
The encouragement of such an empire 
pervading style throughout colonies, 
dependencies, and protectorates will tend 
to annihilate distance and conduce to 
an imperial liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. Out of political it will create 
personal ties, and into closer relation 
will bring the ambitions of those whose 
destiny it is to excel 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


'HERE is to be made a last 


determined effort to save 
Elmes’s mai sterpiece from 
partial stultification. A num- 


ber of the more influential citizens and 
the Architectural Society of L, rpool 
have taken the extreme step of securing 
the services of Mr, Rigby Swift, M.P., 
to appear on their behalf at the Local 
Government Board inquiry, which must 
necessarily be held upon’ the Corpora- 
tion’s application for the loan of 2,5000. 
The money is required to pay for the 


mutilation of the podium and the intro- 
duction of a flight of steps, with three 


shallow landings, as an accompaniment 
to the proposed equestrian statue of 


King Edward—a statue that will, if 
erected, have the misfortune to balance 
an unoccupied pedestal, until some 
personage of sufficient merit can be 
discovered to share the honours of com- 
memoration with his late Majesty. 

We shall not weary our readers with a 
detailed recital of the history in all its 
lamentable phases of this attempt to 
make the erection of a memorial to King 
Edward an excuse for a costly alteration 
of a perfect building. The salient points 
must be familiar to all—the initiation 
of the idea by Sir Goscombe John ; 
the advisory committee of experts with a 
majority of one in favour of its execution ; 
the oe greement of Sir Aston -Webb 
and Professor Blomfield with the 
decision ; the national and world-wide 
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support which their attitude at on 
evoked in architectural circles, materia 
ising in a storm of protest against tl 
threatened desecration ; protests fro; 
Royal Academicians, from the Counc 
of the Royal Institute of British Arch 
tects, from Presidents of provinci 
architectural societies, from the arch 
tect members of the French Academi 
des Beaux-Arts, and from the leadin 
American architects ; and the disregar 
of all this, and of the strongest locé 
feeling by the Corporation Committee; 
who felt that their dignity was bein 
impaired, and, therefore, proceeded t 
propose alterations of their own by wa’ 
of demonstrating their confidence i 
themselves. It was nothing to them tha 
the available and published evidence ¢ 
Elmes’s and Cockerell’s actual intention 
show that both architects, after variou 
experiments on paper and in practice 
arrived at the same conclusion—th 
conclusion embodied in the existin 
treatment of the south elevation. Thi 
Corporation authorities have indeec 
displayed remarkable ingenuity i 
refusing to face that fact; they hav 
consistently evaded it, and by professing 
to regard Cockerell’s tentative introduc 
tion of steps into the podium (soor 
abandoned on account of their disastrous 
effect on the portico) as his and Elmes’s 
ideal solution have glibly claimed to. be 
regarded in the light of pious restorers. 
When that point was reached very 
little was needed to transform their part 
in the controversy into opéra bouffe, 
and the little was provided by the fatal 
suggestion that the site now occupied 
on the St. George’s Hall plateau by the 
Beaconsfield statue would provide the 
most suitable position for the memorial, 
and that thus the podium might be left 
intact and no damage done to the fabric 
of the building. Instantly the promoters 
of the original scheme were able to count 
on the support of an increased number; 
of Conservative members of the Council, 
and thenceforward at all general meetings! 
when the matter was discussed the voting! 
proceeded largely on party lines, a Tory! 
majority of a third to a quarter settling 
every individual question in favour of 
the Memorial Committee—and this! 
simply by reason of the suggestion to! 
remove the Beaconsfield statue being’ 
construed as a covert attempt to insult) 
the local Conservative party. Whoever! 
was the author of that unfortunate idea’ 
we have never been able to discover, | 
but he was unquestiona bly - responsible | 
for the temporary conversion of the issue’ 
into a political one with all the ludicrous | 
consequences which ensued. 
Now, fortunately, the blunder has to a 
large extent been repaired, The opposi- 
tion have succeeded in demonstrating 
their freedom from political bias, and 
many of the most prominent Conserva- 
tive citizens, who have at various times 
rendered distinguished service to the 
interests of Liverpool, are now working 
to preserve the Hall from violation. 
Throughout the struggle the Liverpool 
Daily Post and Mercury has given 
invaluable assistance, and has finally 
opened, and itself headed, a subscription 
list for those who wish to increase the 
fighting fund of the opposition. The 
response has been most satisfactory. 
and the tone of the covering letters 
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jecompanying donations shows how pro- 
ipundly the contemplated outrage is re- 
ented. From every point of view the list 
if subscribers is the best evidence of public 
feeling on the subject. The names 
Joclude Sir William Lever, Sir Edward 
<ussell, Sir William Forwood, Sir Edward 
vans, Mr. W. L. Gladstone, Mr. A. 
futhrie, Mr. A. A. Booth, Colonel J. P. 
Reynolds, Professor C. H. Reilly, Mr. Law- 
jence Holt, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Sydney 
Dr. HE. K. Muspratt, and a host 
f other notable Liverpool citizens. 
in addition to the proof which so in- 
luential an array of names assures as 
jo the purity of motive inspiring the 
ipposition, the fact that Mr. Chaloner 
))owdall, M.A., B.C.L., a Conservative 
jx-Lord Mayor, is acting with Mr. 
Rigby Swift for the opposition at the 
ocal Government Board inquiry once 
md for all explodes the overworked 
jheory that the political factor stil 
ounts. The plain truth is that, the 
Beaconsfield panic being over, men o 
ivery party realise with increasing clear- 
less the folly of erecting a memoria 
nyolving an alteration of Elmes’s design 
wondemned by ninety-nine per cent. o 
‘xpert opinion, national and _ foreign, 
ind fiercely opposed by a large and dis- 
Anguished body of citizens. A memoria 
io King Edward should, above every- 
thing else, be erected in a spirit o 
manimity. To pretend that Liverpoo 
s devoid of suitable sites is absurd. 
[here are quite half a dozen admirable 
positions to be found, on any one o 
Councillors more  solicitous for 
the City’s reputation than anxious to 
ndulge a petty obstinacy could easily 
hgree. The choice of one of these sites 
say that by the Pier Head, for example 
is the only way out of an intolerable 
impasse, the only escape from a situation 
bf which everyone is weary. 

It is too late now to urge the course 
that should have been taken by the 
lefenders of Elmes’s work. We think 
their stand should have been consistently 
that of “leave well alone.”” They should 
have insisted on the memorial being 
placed in some part of the city far away 
ftom St. George’s Hall. By toying 
With adjacent sites. they unwittingly 
sreated the dangerous impression that 
the Hall was not, after all, such a very 
sacred thing, that it might stand a little 
improvement here and there. And the 
enemies of the building were not slow 
to take advantage of that fecling and to 
profit by it to the fullest extent. How- 
ever, we may safely trust to settle that 
delusion the expert evidence which some 
of the foremost architects in the country 
will give to the inquiry. 

We have no desire to emphasise unduly 
the Liverpool Corporation’s folly in at- 
tempting to amend such work as Elmes 
and their publicly-proved incompetence to 
deal with sesthetic problems ; but when the 
issues at stake are so vital it is essential 
that their ineptitude should be widely 
tealised. The civic record in monu- 
mental work is catastrophic, and may 
be said only to have needed this last 
stupidity to render it unique. To take 
but one instance—the treatment of the 
area at the back of St. George’s Hall, 
called St. John’s-gardens. In so far as 
the majesty of the building can be affected 
by its surroundings, Elmes’s conception 
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is damaged by the proximity of that 
grotesquely crude arrangement. Even 
Berlin’s Sieges-Allée is a mature per- 
formance by comparison. Yet we had 
a thousand times rather that the 
Memorial Committee had added to the 
childishness of the ‘‘Stoneyard” (as 
t. John’s-gardens are so apty known) 
than have presumed to lay hands on the 
Hall itself. 
Alas, we have learnt from bitter 
xperience there is‘no hope that an 
appeal for them to retire from a position at 
once offensive and ridiculous will be 
treated otherwise than with an elaborate 
indifference! They have set their faces 
against retreat, continuing to pursue 
the policy they adopted at the 


R 
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eginning, ignoring all protest, however 
owerful, and all advice, however 


authoritative. But they may yet find 
nat they are riding for a fall. It is one 
thing to render open spaces foolish and 
make great buildings sufter by proximity ; 
it is another to seek the ruin of a master- 
piece whose reputation is international, 
whose perfection and completeness are 
a precious heritage for all time. We shall 
e most profoundly surprised if the 
Government inquiry does not result in a 
refusal to sanction the provision of money 
or a memorial that will be a serious 
ublic inconvenience, do such irreparable 
mischief, and arouse feelings wholly alien 
to the memory of its subject. 
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Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
writes to the Times on the 
subject of the condition of 
Sta Sophia, which he examined in 1910 
at the request of the Ministry of the 
Efkat, which has charge of all the sacred 
buildings of Constantinople. The piers 
on which the four great arches abut are 
stated by Procopius to be built of solid 
stone run with lead, but Mr. Jackson, from 
what he saw, suspects they are largely 
built of brick. The outer buttresses on 
the north and soutk sides which resist the 
thrust of these arches are not so strong as 
they look, as they are honeycombed with 
chambers and stairs. The north-east 
pendentive is badly bulged, but the full 
extent of the damage can only be seen 


Sta Sophia, 
Constantinople. 


from the gallery which surrounds the 
dome, the plan being no longer circular 


but deformed, and the great arched ribs 
of the dome are similarly distorted and 
have in large measure lost their arch 
construction. Many parts of the building 
are, Mr. Jackson says, out of plumb, anc 
some of the vaults in danger of collapsing. 
We join with him in hoping that means 
may be found to prevent “a catas« 
trophe of unparalleled consequence,” bu 
the difficulties in the way of such help as 
would be efficacious being given, and 
received, seem to us very great if no 
unsurmountable. Were the church once 
more dedicated to “the Eternal Wisdom” 
and in the hands of the Greek Church it 
would be easier to approach the question 
of restoration. 


Tue restoration works 
Selby een necessitated by the fire 
Completed. of October 19, 1906, 


which destroyed a large 
part of Selby Abbey,. have been brought 
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to a conclusion by the completion of the 
rebuilding of the south transept, which 
was consecrated yesterday by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The cc amounting 
to 8,000/., has been defrayed by Mr. 
William Liversidge, a ‘merchant and 
native of Selby, who has at various times 
since 1865 met the cost of restorations. 
These were carried out under the super- 


vision of Sir Gilbert Scott and his 
son, Mr. Oldrid Scott, has acted as 
architect for the recent works. The 


damage done by the fire of 1906 was esti- 
mated at over 35,0001., but so strong was 
the feelmg that Selby Abbey was a 
national monument that funds for carry- 
ing out the restorations were almost 
immediately subscribed. Unfortunate as 


such destruction is, we may be thankful 
it did not happen in early Victorian days, 


since it would have meant the obliteration 
of all the interest and charm which our 
old churches possess, and which is 
usually retained under the more careful 
and scholarly hands of the architects of 
to-day. 


THE awkward shape of 
the street connexions at 
Hyde Park Corner, which 
will not allow of the proper 
control of traffic, was indirectly the cause 
of a fatal accident on Wednesday, the 
18th inst. A motor-’bus proceeding up 
Piccadilly, whilst swerving to avoid a 
collision with a van crossing diagonally 
out of Hamilton-place, knocked down 
and killed an unfortunate pedestrian. 
The coroner, in summing up, said that 
these accidents would continue to happer 
so long as the traffic was allowed to 
thread its way in and out in this busy 
1oroughfare, and that it was a little 
surprising that more accidents did not 
occur there. He said that he thought it 
would be a good thing if there was a rule 
compelling cross traffic from Hamilton- 
place to Grosvenor-place to give way to 
the traffic going east and west. The jury 
returned a verdict of accidental death 
and exonerated the driver of the motor- 
*bus from all blame. Such a verdict 
however, is not entirely satisfactor 
had they looked further into the cause of 
he accident they could not have done 
other than attach blame to the authorities 
responsible for the shape of the street. 
No city in the world possesses a finer 
force of police or better system for 
regulating traffic than London, but the 
police are powerless unless the street 
intersections are so designed that they 
can be controlled. In the days of the two- 
horse *bus it was quite reasonable to 
expect vehicles crossing each other’s 
routes to make way for one another and 
pass without accident, provided a spirit of 
forbearance existed ; but to-day, when all 
sorts of traffic, from the private motor-car 
proceeding at high speed to the coster’s 
barrow doing its four miles an hour, have 
to negotiate, not only police-regulated 
straight crossings, but also points where 
traffic is unregulated and proceeding 
diagonally, it is miraculous that more 
accidents do not occur. Together with 
the speeding up of modern traffic there 
must necessarily follow some alteration in 
the shapes of streets, and nowhere is this 
more necessary than at street cro: ‘sings. 
The only intersection that can with safety 
be allowed in London to-day is that 
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which is at right angles, and the sooner 
the routes at Hyde Park Corner are 
reconstructed on these lines the better it 
will be for every one concerned. 


In consequence of recent 
disasters, considerable 
public attention has been 


Fire Inquiries 
and Loss o 


Child-life. é : 
given to the consideration 
of possible means of reducing the loss 


of life at present suffered in connexion 
with certain widely-used commodities. 
Especially we refer to celluloid, of the 
dangers of which London has lately had 
a terrible demonstration, and flannelette, 
which has its. almost daily victims, 
though it seldom provides tragedies on 
such a sensational scale as the former. 
One of the necessary preliminaries to 
efficient action is the accumulation of 
knowledge of the actual facts connected 
with fires, and the uninitiated would 
probably imagine that the causes and 
results of all serious fires would be care- 
ully studied by some properly consti- 
uted public authority. But as a matter 
of fact this is not done, official inquiry 
eing in most parts of the country re- 
stricted to cases in which death occurs in 
connexion with the outbreak. In Scot- 
and powers exist to inquire into the 
causes of serious fires even though un- 
accompanied by loss of life, and in the 
City of London similar inquests are held 
under the City of London Fire Inquests 


Act, 1888, with useful results. <A 
Departmental Committee about two 
years ago recommended strongly that 


this system of inquiries into non-fata 
but still serious fires should be extendec 
to the whole country, and it is not easy 
to imagine why that recommendation 
is ignored. The Manchester Courier has 
been doing good work by a series of 
articles directing attention to these 
matters, and we trust that some reason- 
able result, In 


é legislation may our 
issue of August 9 last we made some 


suggestions as to protection against the 
peculiar dangers attending the manu- 
facture and use of celluloid articles. 
The precautions desirable in that cage 
necessarily affect the arrangement and 
construction of buildings, but what our 
contemporary calls “the flannelette 
curse” can be dealt with to but a very 
limited extent, if at all, by regulations. 
We fear that flannelette or some similar 
material must be used until something 
better is invented, as the only possible 
substitute for that flannel or silk which, 
for obvious reasons of finance, must 
remain for the present almost equally 
out of reach of the very poor. To 
prohibit it would be to add largely 
to the suffering which winter brings and 
probably would involve a greater death 
roll from cold. and its consequences 
than we now have from  flannelette 
and other cotton. fires. It should also 
be remembered that there are many cases 
of children being burnt by the ignition 
of woollen clothing as well as of cotton, 
and that, if a child is left free to come 
into contact with fire nothing but 
fireproof clothing could give much safety. 


Iv has been suggested 
that the duty of providing 
fire-guards should, in very 
poor tenements, be put 
upon the landlord, but we feel sure; this 


Fire-guards 
in Tenement 
Dwellings. 
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scheme would be a mistake. We have 
some knowledge of the treatment received 
by the landlord’s property in many poor 
dwellings, and feel that in the long run 
the suggested additional duty of the 
landlord would come to be represented 
by an additional rent upon all accommo- 
dation which carried the new liability 
to provide fire-guards. The poor 
already (and unavoidably) pay a higher 
rent for given accommodation than do 
those who are a little better off, and we 
should regret to see any artificial addition 
to this inevitable misfortune. It might 
be possible for the building regulations 
to require the provision of a strong iron 
ring or socket in a standardised position 
upon each side of the fireplace in every 
living-room of a certain class of house 
and for the local guardians to keep a 
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stock. of guards, of a suitable character 
for hooking to the fixed rings, for loan 
to those too poor to buy their own. 
They would not be always or continuously 
needed, many would remain serviceable 
for more than one ease, the public charge 
would not be great, and the scheme 
would probably work with less friction 
than the other and supply what is 
wanted with as little cost to the user 
as possible. That it is really fals 
political economy to try to give any 
class something for nothing we are 
not concerned to dispute ;.we would 
urge that, having in so many things 
swallowed the camel, it is ridiculous 
to strain at the gnat, especially as 
the desirability of the end in view is 
one as .to which we .apprehend no 
discussion. We all agree that fire risks 
must ba minimised. 
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: We learn with m 

Hon cates satisfaction that a C 
Committee. Mittee has been appoin 


ny his Majesty’s Treas 
to consider the design to be adoptec 
rebuilding the Regent-street Quadr 
This official recognition of the need 
further consideration of the position 
be welcomed by all who have taken 4 
in the controversy, or who have follo: 
the proceedi We need scarcely r 
to the share taken by the Builder in 
matter, culminating in the competi 
which provoked such — widespr 
interest. The Committee consists 
the Harl of Plymouth, C.B. (Chairmé 
Sir Henry Tanner, ©.B., I.8.0., 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Presid 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. John Murray, F.RIB.A. | 
action of the Treasury in constituting 
Committee has significance further t 
the discussion of the immediate quest 
It points to the acceptance by 
authorities of the principle advocatec 
persistently by us, namely, that 
erection of buildings should be sub 
to some sort of municipal control. 


So 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS A 
“ SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLANI 
By A. O. Command, F.R.I-B.A. 


At one time people who were not pra 
cally associated with the architectural w 
of exhibitions were apt to regard it as 
sufficiently interesting for serious consid: 
tion. This was mainly due, no doubt, tc 
academic dislike for anything in the natur 
a sham, produced by a special form of ¢ 
struction not requiring thick walls, by 
kind of materials used, chiefly wood 
plaster, and also owing to the limited pe) 
for which such work is required or 
assumed to be able to last. There has b 
of late years, however, a noticeable gro 
of tolerance in the matter, even extendin; 
pronounced approval. It has taken ak 


fifty years in the use of plaster externally 
represent other materials to produce 
feeling. 


It is realised that special cire 

may render such work desirable | 
necessary, as it certainly is, in many ca 
attractive. The educational value, too, 
showing to modern city folk representati 
of old country and provincial buildings ° 


valuable means of arousing intellig 
interest in architecture. Many charm 


results have been evolved since the Ph 
delphia Exhibition of 1876 by the ela’ 
employment of plaster out of doors, enab 
clever designers to exploit their genius 


originality or in reproducing old w 
not always accessible to the gen! 
public. 


One might go further, perhaps, and adi 
that occasionally an original plaster fag 
has been temporarily established wh 
would give lasting satisfaction if transla) 
into more permanent materials, though | 
conception would not have occurred had | 
the possibilities of plaster been invol 
For that matter, no one will deny that sc 
so-called permanent buildings would be | 
objectionable were they constructed of m 
perishable materials than they really 4 
It is possible, too, to imagine that | 
stability of some better permanent buildil 
may be a source of anxiety when desig 
of a minimum strength, under the Build] 
Act, in order to approach as_ nearly} 
possible to a required accommodat| 
within the narrow limits of an authori) 
expenditure. | 

The exhibition architect does not su 
so much as others from the difficulty) 
making accommodation and appearance t/ 
with cost, yet even he does not often esc} 
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| the vital question of stability, in spite of the 
fact that he is not providing the future with 
ancient buildings, nor has to comply with the 
| ordinary laws of construction. Stability in 
| exhibition edifices is largely a question of 
} wind pressure, a fact which becomes firmly 
) impressed on the architect’s mind when he 
| comes to submit his plans for the approval of 
} the authorities. Nothing will convince them 
} that a proposed temporary structure, fondly 
supposed to be screened from the least 
breath of wind, is not exposed to every 
yiolent tempest that blows. To resist these 
assumed gales the main supports have to be 
buried deep in concrete, strutted and knee- 
braced; the roof principals have to be wind- 
braced and other provision made for complete 
security. This question of wind pressure 
} cannot be evaded except when it is possible to 
build inside other buildings, as, for instance, 
“is the case with some parts of ‘ Shake- 
Speare’s England” which are sheltered 
within the protective areas of the Queen’s 
F Palace and Ducal Hall. 
| Though ordinary rules may be inapplicable, 
in London the requirements of the County 

Council and their District Surveyors have to 
be minutely studied and observed, for they 

naturally desire to protect themselves from 
the risk of passing anything of questionable 

Safety. In the early days of public exhibi- 
tions, in London and elsewhere, apart from 
that mighty steel and glass structure, the 
Crystal Palace, the simplest forms of wood 
framing were used to receive the plaster 
| covering, without much regard to the effect 
| of the wind. 

In speaking of exhibition buildings, it 
has to be borne in mind that the framework 

of those which are intended to last for a 
longer period than one season have, in 

London, to be certified annually by the 

District Surveyor as structurally fit for 

Tetention before the County Council will 

Tenew the temporary building licences. 
This class of building has gradually become 
comparatively expensive, much to the dis- 

gust of promoters who have to find the 

money. The authorities, anticipating their 
continued use for several years and the 
constant risk of fire, insist on steel frame- 
work, concrete flooring, and the elimination 
of wood and other inflammable materials 
in construction, even objecting to wood 
studding and battens to which fibrous 
plaster is most conveniently fixed, a method 
dear to the hearts of economical exhibition 
architects, who are expected to make a great 
display at a low cost. That objection 
to wood involves the use of plaster or 
tement on metal lathing or on concrete 
slabbing, which is, incidentally, a drawback 
to rapid construction, though obviously 
advantageous in arresting the spread of fire. 

Concrete slabs were used in the construction 

of the Globe Theatre at Earl’s Court to 
“assure sufficient stability in that case. 

In this article it is not proposed to describe 
steel-framed buildings, nor the many curious 
kinds of structure known as joy wheels, 
gravity rides, and other mechanical devices 
which the public have been trained to expect 
and enjoy at exhibitions after they have 
sufficiently exhausted themselves by gazing 
at commercial exhibits. So strongly built 
are some of these steel-framed structures 
and devices that it would really not be 
unreasonable to regard them as permanent 
structures, thus dispensing with the annual 
fees for inspection and the renewal of 
licences. 

The class of building to which attention 
is specially drawn here, and which is illus- 
trated by some examples from “ Shake- 
Speare’s England,” is that intended for one 
or two seasons only, in which the use of 
wood framing is reluctantly permitted, 
tovered inside and out with plaster or other 
approved fire-resisting ' material. Of all 
possible materials fibrous plaster is the 
cheapest and most adaptable, particularly 
when other materials have to be imitated. 
In thin slab form for flat surfaces, or cast 
in gelatine moulds for ornamental and 
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relief work of any description, it can be 
made and fixed by nails or with great 
rapidity. As to its durability, if painted 
annually with two coats of oil colour it 
will stand the weather for many years, 
as may be seen by the external plaster of 
the Imperial Arcade, a last remnant of the 
Indian Exhibition erected seventeen years 
ago. Its triumph was most definitely 
recognised in London when Mr. Imre 
Kiralfy, opened that delightful exhibition, 
though Birch’s old Engl Village at South 
Kensington a few years previously was a 
revelation to those who had not realised the 
wondrous virtues of fibrous plaster. Several 
nds of vegetable fibre have been success- 
fully adopted to reinforce plaster. In the 
plasterer’s clause of an ordinary specifi- 
cation long cow-hair is usually demanded, 
but it is rarely supplied in sufficient quantity. 
It is an important means of reinforcement, 
the absence of which causes the failure of 
many houses. Cows’- 
hair i in the acres of 
exhibition plas merica the long 
thin grass of the prairie is often used. 
Nearly twenty years ago, at Earl’s Court, 
a Dutch firm of plasterers had delivered to 
them a load of hay, supposed to be for 
bedding down their men, who were to sleep 
in the grounds. Instead of being used in 
that way it was chopped up as fibre for their 
plaster. Any misgivings on the subject were 
need] for that plaster in the Empress 
Theatre is to-day as good as ever it was. 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens, whose skill as an 
architect of permanent work has won for him 
the admiration of his professional brethren 
and other people of discernment, was com- 
missioned by Mrs. George Cornwallis-West 
to design ‘“‘Shakespeare’s England” at Earl’s 
Court on a portion of the exhibition grounds 
leased to her company by Earl’s Court, 
Ltd. That distinguished and enterprising 
lady could not have chosen an English 
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period of greater attraction, nor one 
combining more happily architectural, 
historic, and literary interes’ Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West succeeded in infecting all her 
workers with something of the spirit of those 
splendid Tudor days, and, in her own person- 
ality, seemed to revive certain characteristics 
of the Elizabethan period. In this connexion 
it may be noted that her own private admini- 
strative offices are on the ground floor of a 
fine old Tudor building, removed from the 
quay at Ipswich and re-erected next the Old 
Welcome Club in the Western Gardens of the 
exhibition. 

The picturesque lay-out of that portion, 
formerly known as the Queen’s Court of the 
exhibition grounds, with which Mr. Lutyens 
was chiefly concerned, if carefully examined, 
shows great ingenuity, not only in the ample 
footways left for public use, affording 
delightful vistas in all directions, but in the 
arranging, spacing, and scale of the buildings 
represented and in adapting them for the use 
of exhibitors. Several of the older plaster- 
faced buildings are completely hidden behind 
the present new facades, recalling many of 
the finest examples of architecture, both 
early and late Tudor, which adorned England 
when Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, Burleigh, 
D » Bacon, and Shakespeare were living 
realities. Among other sources of informa- 
tion Mr. Lutyens was able to avail himself of 
the measured drawings and photographs 
contained in Garner and Stratton’s book on 
“Tudor Domestic Architecture,’ Gotch’s 
“ Early Renaissance,’ and the Architectural 
Association ‘* Sketch-books.’’ 

Accuracy of detail was evidently a strong 
point, and the plasterwork bears \s 
Inspection in that respect, partly due no 
doubt to the contractors, Messrs. Hum- 
phre Ltd., of Knightsbridge, who have 
an unrivalled experience in the technique 
of exhibition work. Great pains were taken 
to imitate closely what must have been the 
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condition and colour of the buildings in those 
Tudor days, not merely as we some. of 
them now centuries later. This is a point 
which appeals to antiquaries but does not 
strike superficial observers, who have been 
heard to remark on the new appearance of 
some of the Elizabethan counterfeits, for- 
getting that at the time represented they 
actually were new. To complete the illusion 
thoroughly, the scenic artist has been care- 
fully guided in his work, in order to produce 
correct impressions, and generally the colour 
brush has contributed the right tone and 
texture. Mention should be made, too, of 
the appropriate metal inn-signs and lanterns 
made by Mr. Starkie Gardner, of the wooden 
signpc and stocks, and the Tudor galley 
constructed by Messrs. Gill & Reigate, under 
the supervision of Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
The framed wood construction used in 
the buildings is not particularly complicated. 
After mak lowance for the temporary 
nature of these structures and the substitu- 
tion of machine-cut deals of ordinary scant- 
lings, the skeleton framing is not vastly 
different to the covered or exposed framing 
of old “ half-timbered”’ buildings. Of course, 
experience, as in other building matter 
enables the constructor to decide quickly 
what is best to be done, either beforehand or 
as the work proceeds. The height and area 
of each structure, together with the requisite 
rigidity and stability, are factors which 
influence the sizes of timbering used, which 
is. of course, not affected by the material 
that the plaster surface is meant to resemble. 
The sectional-perspective views, given on 
one of our Plates in this issue, indicate, in a 
general way, one method of wood-framing, 
and show how flat plaster slabbing and orna- 
mental and projecting plasterwork are 
attached to it. 
The delicate oak tracery and the carving 
of the oak cornices and barge boards of such 
buildings as the Porch House, Potterne and 
Ford’s Hospital, Coventry, are beautifully 
reproduced in plaster, such things as slender 
mullions being backed up by deal supports 
wherever liable to damage. The plaster 
“ oakwork”’ is generally tooled over on the 
rface to imitate the texture of the original 
material, and is carefully tinted and grainde 
Hat. Where oak timbering is flush with the 
pl at the Porch House and 
Shakespeare ead building, it has to be 
merely indicated by colour. — 
To obtain the nearest reality to an old 
wavy tiled roof, a mould in gelatine is mad 
of some old roof tiling in situ, and the same 
process can be adopted for reproducing old 
brickwork. When the plaster in the mould 
is dry it is ready for removal and fixing in 
sections, and pointed to make good the joints. 
Another way is to construct some tiling to the 
desired appearance or build up a section of 
brickwork from which to obtain moulds. 
Merely to paint brickwork on a flat surface 
of plaster would not produce so good .an 
effect, though that expedient may be adopted 
in cheap work or when situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the eye. 
The examples reproduced at Earl’s Court 
from Ashby St. Ledgers, Leicester’s Hospital, 
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the Trinity College Fountain, Ledbury 
Market Hall, Staple Inn, and — Exeter 
Guildhall, besides others, show the plaster 


treatment of surfaces to represent stonework, 
helped as faithfully as the scenic painter can 
manage it in colour, the closeness of resem- 
blance being, in skilful hands, largely a 
matter of price. 

In reproducing old work or presenting 
novel designs and fitting them into the 
scheme of an exhibition the draughtsman 
plays an important part. Photographs, 
sketches, and visits to the originals assist him 
to prepare the necessary drawings, which 
expert plasterers can be relied upon to carry 
out sympathetically. The art of designing 
construcing, and decorating exhibition build- 
ings is, however, not a simple affair, so all 
connected with “ Shakespeare’s England ” 
are to be congratulated on their successful 
achievement at Earl’s Court, 
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PARIS NOTES. 


Pary7ers will presently be no longer able 
to claim the distinction of having a picture 
in the Luxembour; It has been ordained 
for some years that the present galler 
shall be utilised for the accommodation of 
historical archives for the convenience of 
the Senate (it will be remembered that the 
old Palais du Luxembourg, of which the 
picture-galleries formed the Orangery, is 
now the Palais du Sénat). The permanent 
exhibition of works by contemporary artists 
which constitutes the Luxembourg collection 
is presently to be removed to the former 
Séminaire of St. Suplice, a building in the 


immediate neighbourhood of the present 
galleries. A movement meanwhile has been 


started among art and others for the 
purpose of retaining the galleries of the 
Luxembourg for the exhibition of pictures 
and works of sculpture, the promoters of this 
scheme claiming that the galleries of the 
Grand Palais are insufficient for all the 
requirements of the annual art exhibitions. 
The Paris authorities have at'last set on 
foot a scheme for the lay-out in gardens of 
the ground on the borders of the Seine 
between the Pont des Invalides and the Pont 
d’Alma in the Cours la Reine, which has 
remained waste ground since the exhibition of 
1900. The site is well known to students of 
French architecture, because it faces the 
famous. Francois premier house which was 
transferred from Moret, near Fontainebleau, 
in 1826, to its present position in the Cours la 


Reine. Frangois I., according to some 
authorities, caused this building to be 


erected for the reception of Diane de Poitiers ; 
it is designed in the style with which the 
name of Francois premier is associated, with 
a suggestion of Venetian work—probably a 
reminiscence of the sovereign’s predatory 
excursion into Italy. The new grounds are 
to be surrounded by an iron railing for the 
better protection of the plants and flowers, 
which suggests a somewhat unpleasant 
commentary on the conduct and manners of 
the Paris public. In our London parks no 
such protection is considered necessary. 
Talking about gardens, it is interesting 
to note that the Société des Amateurs de 
Jardins is seeking to celebrate the third 
centenary of the birth of Le Nétre by an 
exhibition of garden craft and art. It is 
proposed to hold the exhibition next year 
in the Pavillon du Marsan (by arrangement 
with l'Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs). 
It will be largely retrospective in character, 
including plans and engravings of Du Cerceau, 
plans of Le Nétre and his school, garden 
furniture of the same period, gardens of the 
XVIIIth century, and so on. It will also 
comprise vases and statues, examples of 
treillage, and the decorative features generally 
which have been employed in garden archi- 
tecture by past-masters of the art. In view of 
the fact that Le Nétre was invited to England 
by Charles II., an invitation which it is gener- 
ally believed he accepted, and that he may 
have been responsible for the disposition of 
the grounds of St. James’s Park, for altera- 
tions at Hampton Court, and the gardens 
of other royal residences in or about London, 
the forthcoming exhibition should not be 


without | historic interest to English 
visitors. 
The classification of certain puiidings, 


after proper and authoritative representation, 
as monuments of historic interest ig one 
of the most useful regulations for the pro- 
tection of past works of architecture which 
the French Government has at its command. 
The monastery of Chartreuse has, since the 
decree which disbanded the religious Orders 
in France, fallen into a state of dilapidation 
and disrepair. The present. building, which 
superseded an older structure, and is of later 
date than 1676, does not possess many features 
of architectural interest, but what remains is 
worth preserving. Its recent classification 
by. the Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques will ensure the present stability of 
the buildings and their future preservation. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION. 


Tue conditions of a new internation 
competition for architects have just come 
hand. They present some interesting a1 
attractive features and some drawback 
The buildings in question are a Royal Pala 
and a Palais de Justice at Sofia. So far ; 
the first building is concerned it is suggeste 
that the style “Belvedere” should be adopte 
and to remove any doubt from the mind | 
any intending competitor what this sty 
precisely represents a supplementary doc 
ment provides the further information tha 
by the use of the expression the sty 
** Belvedere,” the idea intended to be co 
veyed is that of a building de belle apparene 
with terraces, verandahs, balconies, etc 


from which may be enjoyed a_pleasa 
view of the surroundings. The _ ter 
immediately brought to mind the litt 


jewel of a palace in the Baroque style, wit 
a touch of French Renaissance, at Vienni 
although there are many other palaces c 
the Continent which bear this name. TI 
Viennese type must have also suggested th 
term to those responsible for drawing up tl 
conditions, for in the supplementary doei 
ment to which we have referred this buildir 
is particularly indicated as an example « 
the style which it is desired to see chosen b 
the competitors. Probably the royal pred 
lection entered into the matter of the choic 
of styles. For the Palais de Justice, ¢ 
the other hand, wn style classique, sérien 
et sobre is recommended. Intending compet 
tors will be provided on request with plar 
of the site and levels on which it is propose 
to construct the buildings, as well as wit 
photographs of their position and surroun¢ 
ings. In addition to these a list of tl 
prices of materials and the cost of labou 
will be provided. The premiums are fc 
Royal Palace—Ist prize, 10,000 fr 
09 francs; 3rd, 4,500 francs ; 


6,000 franes ; 2nd, 4,000 francs; 3rd, 2,5C 
f ; 4th, ) fran’ The juries to I 
appointed for making the awards are various] 
constituted, but they include in each instane 
various high Ministers of State whose office 
are associated either with the Royal Palace ¢ 
the Palace of Justice, and three architec 
from the Ministry of Public Works, an arch 
tect appointed by the Bulgarian Associatio 
of Engineers and Architects, and three foreig 
architects. The foreign architects, who ai 
to be chosen from Vienna, Pe and Mila 
are to be appointed by the architectur: 
societies of these citie Great Britain an 
Germany are not apparently taken int 
account. The conditions nevertheless seen 
on the whole, fair and reasonable, wit 
some exceptions which are, however, uf th 
utmost importance. They contain nothir 
to indicate the scale of remuneration for th 
architect who secures the work, or even thé 
it shall be given to the winner of the firs 
premiated design. Further, it is stipulate 
that all the premiated designs shall becon| 
the property of the Ministry of Public Work| 
and that the jury shall have the option 
purchasing any of the unpremiated proje 
for, in the case of the Royal Palace, 4,00 
francs, in that of the Palais de Justic| 
2,500 francs, which suggest points of interey 
that might be successfully utilised in tl) 
carrying out of either scheme. These finl 
provisions will, we. imagine, considerabl 
reduce the number of competitors. 
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LAND TRANSFER. 

At the annual provincial meeting of the Lal 
Society, held at Cardiff this week, Mr. J. |] 
Rubinstein read a paper on “The Lar 
Transfer Problem: Registration of Deeds 4 


h loe| 
of deeds similar to the Deed Registri) 
ting in the counties of Middlesex at 
hire, the profits of the registries to }} 
applied, as in Yorkshire, in aid of the rates. | 
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OLD HOUSES, CATHERINE- 
COURT, GREAT TOWER- 
STREET, E.C. 

Turse illustrations are from photographs 
of houses and ironwork in Catherine-court, 

} Great Tower-street, to be pulled down for the 


| new offices of the Port of London Authority. 
Catherine-court, «which connects Trinity- 
square with Seething-lane, is situated just 
behind Mark-lane Station. It s built in 
1723 and named after the Czarina of Peter 
the Great, who visited England 1716-17. 
} The Russian Embassy had their offices close 
} by (in Muscovy-court), The houses of the 
| court are typically Georgian, and were for- 
4 merly used as dwelling- houses. They are now 
} split up into offices in the heart of the wine 
trade. The present iron gateway of the court 
wi rected about eighteen y ago; the 
| remains of the original gateway are preserved 
on one of the walls inside the court. 
Every ‘Trinity Monday the Brethren of 

Trinity House, including the Prince of Wales, 
who is one of the Brethren, pay their annual 
isit to St. Olave’s Church, Hart-street, and 
chrough Catherine-court. 


Samuel Pepys lived for thirteen years near 
by, in a house in Seething-lane, connected 
with the Navy Office. 

——_»--e—_—_ 
NEWS. 


GENERAL 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. H. W. Ford, architect, has removed © 
new offices at 11, Old Queen-street, W 
and his telephone number will be Victoria Ark, 


Appointment. 
Mr. T. Herbert Whittaker, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Notti am, has been appointed Chief Archi- 


tectural Assistant to the county of Hereford. 


Guildhall Improyement Scheme. 

The Court of Common Council will consider 
on a special day the proposals to alter the 
buildings adjacent to the Guildhall. The 
scheme of dney Perks, the City Surveyor, 
which was illustrated in the Builder last week, 
is estimated to cost about 100,000/. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Department of Engraving, Illustration, 
3 bert Museum, 

hase, a large 

studies by the late 

for his well- known illustra- 

tions to Bunyan’s 

When published, in the ‘ 


number — of 
Frederick Shields, 


original 


* Sixties,” 


they received 


Nos. 3 & 4, Catherine-court, Great Tower- 
E-C, 


street, 
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Entrance to Catherine-court from Trinity-square, E.C. 


from Rossetti and other artists, 
from John Ruskin. Two original 
s by the late BH. A. Abbey, R.A., 
have been given to the Museum by Mrs. Abbey ; 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes, R has given eleven 
etchings by the late Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. 


high prai 
as well a 
pen-drawin: 


Oxford Colleges. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish in November 
an important folio volume on * 
of Oxford,” by Mr. 
ES.A. 


The Old Colleges 
Aymer Vallance, M.A., 
The book has been in preparation for 
years, and is dedicated by special per 
on to his Majesty the King. The autho 
scheme is to trace the architectural history of 
the University church, the old schools and the 
colleges, exhibiting them in the condition in 
which they stand at the present day, as well as 
many vanished features, depicted by famous 
contemporary artists from the XVIth century 
onward, Care has been taken to include amo: 
the illustrations a large number of fine specimen: 
of the splendid craf smanship i in ironwork, lead 
and plaster, in en. ved brasses, painted Ja 
and figure sculpture, with which the anci 
fabrics abound. 


Medieval Figure Sculpture. 

An “ Acc ount of Medixval Figure Sculpture 
in England,” by Mr. E. 8. Prior, the Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Arthur Gardner, will be pub- 
lished shortly by the Cambridge University 
Press. 


nt 


University Extension Lectures. 

Among the courses of University ixtension 
lectures which are now beginning, those to be 
given by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.1LB.A., 
on “ Ancient” and “ Medieval” Architecture 
promise to be of sp cial in’ The lectures 
will be delivered in the British Museum and in 
the Victoria and Albert Muse Particulars 
may be had from the Hon. Secretary, 10, 
Woburn-square, W.C. 

The Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 


‘The new session of the Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute opens on the 30th inst. Day 


and evening cla are held in a variety of 


subjects, full particulars of which are now 
published. Mr. C. E. 1 , A.M. Inst.C.E. 
head of the mechanical e ng departme mb, 


and Mr. R. Mullineux Walt L.E.E., 


engineering department. artistic 
section is under the care of Mr. John W: illiams, 
with Mr. N. Vanderlyn as Chief Assistant. 


The Polytechnic, Regent-street. 

The Polytechnic School of Architecture and 
Surveying, which is recognised by the Board 
of Architectura’ of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and by the 
Board of Education, reopens on the 30th inst. 
The President of the School ston Webb, 
R.A. Full particulars will sent on appli- 
cation to the Director of ‘nie Polytechnic, 
Regent-street. 

The day department is under the control 
of Mr. G. A. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A., and the 
curriculum is based on the sug; ions of the 
Board of Education and the recommendations 
of the Board of Architectural Education, The 


Relic of Old Iron Gateway, now fastened 
to Wall of Catherine-court, Great Tower- 
street, E,.C. 
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Design for St. George’s Parochial Building, Hornsey. 


full course covers a period 
‘The school has many successes credited to it 
during the last seven years, its past students 
including a. Gold Medallist at the Schools 
of the Royal Academy. ‘The evening school 
is intended for those preparing for the various 
professional examinations and for the craftsman 


of three years. 


in the; various building trades. Mr. Charles 
Mitchell, M.S.A., is the Headmaster. 
School attached to the 


the di ion of Mr. 
» A.M. Inst.C.E., 


President. 


Polytechnic is under 
Henry J. Spooner, M. 
with Mr. Charles Hawks 


ee 


DESIGN FOR ST. GEORGE’S 
PAROCHIAL BUILDING, 
HORNSEY. 


Tuts design was submitted in a recent limited 
competition by Mr. Herbert Kenchington, 
A.R.LB.A, 

The situation of the site at the corner of 
two important roads suggested an approach 
from each. By taking advantage of the rapid 
fall of the ground towards the north-east corner 
the kitchen and the retiring-room were planned 
on the ground floor and the small hall on the 
first floor without increasing the height of 
the roof above that of the main hall. Over 
the main entrance was placed the cinemato- 
graph-room, approached from the outside 
over the flat roof of the cloak-rooms. 


le 


The materials ed were red bricks, 
with buff terra-cotta dr gs, and the roof 
covered with Old Delabole slates. 

——_o@--____ 
BOOKS. 
County Ohurches, Suffolk. By T. Huan 


Bryant. In two volumes, with illustrations. 
(London : George Allen & Co., Ltd., Ruskin 


House. 1912. 2s. 6d. each net.) 
To ANYONE making a survey of. the churches 


of Suffolk these two little volumes will be 
welcome. They note the main characteristics 
of each church, and point ‘out features of special 
interest in the fabric, and, where they have 
been allowed to remain the fittings, altar 
plate, and other objects of interest are noted. 
As some 530 old churches are described, the 
notes are necessarily condensed, but they are 
well arranged in alphabetical order under the 
t at the present time. 
uch the same was done for the diocese of 
xeter far back “the forties.” Many of 
the finer churches are illustrated by means of 
good photographs, and we notice with satisfac- 
tion that the illustrations only are printed upon 
calendered paper, thus mal ng the books easy 
to handle and light to carry { 


hitecture. In two parts. 
mR, A.RI.B.A, (London: 


English Mediceval 
By Cyrm E. Pow 
Talbot & Co. 2s. 6d. each net.) 

Tar subject-matter of these books, as the 

author points out, “ was delivered originally as 

a series of lectures on Medizval Architecture.” 

They contain a vast amount of information and 

over 400 diagrams and illustrations from line 

drawings in the text and eight plates from 
photographs, the whole bound in a handy and 


compact form. In this respect we regard them 
as a marve Whether such an achievement 
has been accomplished without detriment to 
their usefulness is a question. As a synopsis to 
a course of lectures—and as such we must 
rd them—the subject-matter would fulfil a 
; useful purpose. Without the amplifica- 
this matter no doubt received in the 
course referred to, we confess we find ourselves 
at a disadvantage when we endeavour to do 
justice to so painstaking an enterprise. Take 
an instance—not a very important one, but 
taken at random—a reference (on p. 495) to the 
little church of Clymping, Sussex :—‘‘ In Saxon 
work, as at Bradford-on-Avon, the transept is 
little more than a porch. At Worth, and for- 
merly at St. Pancras, Canterbury, the feature 
becomes much more important, yet built as 
adjuncts and subordinate to the r So also 
in the XIIIth century at Clymping and 
Achurch.” No reader would gather from this 
that the “adjunct” on the south side is the 
tower of the church, which, belonging to the 
Norman period, is therefore not an junct at 
all. No attention is called to the unusual 
position of the tower, recalling the important 
example of Exeter, although a plan of the 
church is given some pa; further on, an 
arrangement of plan and reference which we 
note to be inconveniently frequent. The 
teference we have quoted was no doubt made 
clear when extended in lecture form, but we 
cannot help feeling it to be inadequate and 
unconvincing as it stands. Information given 
in so condensed a form will, however, no doubt 
appeal to the student with examination tests in 
view and further means of reference at hand. 
The title, too, is somewhat misleading in view 
of the fact that the all-important developments 
of castellated and domestic building are not 
touched upon. English Medieval architecture 
embraces much more than church building, and 
the reader con equently puts the books down 
with an unsatisfied feeling. He also finds no 
acknowledgment of the sources from which the 
greater number of the illustrations are drawn. 


Company Transfer Work: A Practical Guide to 
Share Registration and Transfer Work By 
J. A. War (London: Effingham Wilson. 
Pp. 108. 6d. net.) 

Tue author of this little work, who is the 

Assistant Secretary to the Associated Portland 


a a ed 


Design for St. George’s Parochial Building, 
Hornsey. 


By Mr. H. Kenchington, A.R.LB.A. 


Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., has com- 
piled a guide, as the result of his own"practical 
experience, on the subject. of registration and 
transfer in connexion with limited companies, 
which, we should imagine, should prove useful 
to those concerned with this class of business: 


British Standard Specifications for (1) Cast-Iron 
Spigot and Socket Soil Pipes, and (2) Caste 
Lron Spigot and Socket Waste and Ventilating 


Pipe. Publications Nos. 58 and 
tiv of the Engineering Standarc 


(London: C: 
Price 


1E Engineering Standards Committee have: 
issued two further specifications dealing with 
soil and with waste and ventilating pipes. 

In the Preface to each the Committee call 
attention to the desirability of making the 
internal diameter of the pipe agree with the) 
nominal size. The departures from this rule: 
which have. been made from time to time for 
various usually quite insufficient reasons have’ 
led to much confusion and annoyance. 

The specification in each ca requires a 
slight reduction from the present London} 
County Council allowance for caulking space in! 
the sockets of pipes from 44 in. to 6 in. diameter. 
which is decidedly an improvement. The 
thickness kept uniform for all 3, and. 
agrees with the present London requirements’ 
except in the case of the smaller soil pipes ; 
these under the new standard’ will be =; in. 
thicker than heretofore. ‘This also is a desirable} 
modification in view of the risk of slight eccen- 
tricity of the core in casting. 

Each specification is accompanied by full 
details and tabulated dimensions for the! 
various sizes of pipe, and for a number of the 
more usual fittings, including bends of various| 
radii, access doors, swan-neck bends, branches, 
diminishing pieces, inspection pieces, collars,| 
shoes, and holder bats. 

In the body of the specification we notice} 
what appears to be an oversight which might} 
well be altered in the next issue. 

It is required that the interior of the pipe 
and fittings be galvanised or “ be coated with 
Dr. Angus Smith’s . . . composition.” It 
should be required that the pipes be “ treated | 
by Dr. Angus Smith’s process,” which is quite} 
another matter, as it involves the heating of | 
the pipes and much greater expense. The] 
common use of the phrase now embodied in the| 
new standard specifications has permitted the | 
use of pipes which literally comply withYits| 
provision, and has, we believe, been the ver 


mittee. & Sons 


August, 1912. 


by Lockwood 
each net.) 


of a good deal of dissatisfaction. This, however, 
is the only point we notice which would be better | 
altered ; in all other respects we hope the | 


standards laid down will meet with that general | 


acceptance which their reasonableness would | 
+. —__ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. | 


Repress py Argrrration. By H. Foulkes 
Lynch. (London: Effingham Wilson, 5s.) 
INGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRAL By} 
J. D. Atkinson. (London: Methuen & Co. | 
10s. 6d. net.) } 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Alexander Thomson Studentship. 


HIS studentship, value 601., is offered 
triennially by the trustees, the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
In the recent competition Mr. James 

was successful, and his design is 


Sennett 
lustrated on one of our Plates. 


| The Royal Opera House, Malta. 

Tr is barely fifty years ago that the Opera 
Mouse at Malta was built. It may seem pre- 
jaature. therefore, to place it in the category 
jf those worthy to be measured, but it is an 
jnteresting building in a variety of ways, and 
{seemed to Mr. Collis desirable that the oppor- 
unity should not be neglected to record its 
The architect was Edward Middleton 
R.A., who, like his more eminent father, 
jras responsible for many important buildings in 
}ondon and elsewhere. Like other successful 
rehitects before and after him, he found fault 
vith his times and wished he had chosen another 
Jareer. In spite of his undoubted genius for 
rehitecture, he found many of the problems of 
jis profession very difficult to adjust. His 
lailure to be chosen as architect of the Law 
onrts and the non-realisation of his design 
or a new National Gallery caused him much 
lisappointment. 

Born in 1830, Edward M. Barry was a student 


y 


|t King’s College, London, and then entered the 
iffice of 'T. H. Wyatt. In due time he became 
ssistant to his father, and remained employed 


hns until the death of Sir Charles in 1860 at 
is house on Clapham Common. Meanwhile the 
on had earned an independent reputation by 
lis reconstruction of Covent Garden Theatre 
iter the fire of 1856, and in consequence of the 
uccess of this work he was appointed by the 
novernment to erect the Operd House at Malta. 
Te was engaged on the Palace of Westminster 
rom 1860-70 in succession to his father. 
lected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
.861, he attained to membership in 1869. He 
vas Professor of Architecture from 1874 till his 
tragic death at a Council meeting at Burlington 
douse in 1880, and during the same period was 
freasurer to the Royal Academy, an office 
Which has been held always by an architect, 
vith the exception of J. C. Horsley, father to 
Mx. Gerald Callcott Horsley, F.R.I.B.A. The 
present Treasurer is Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

The Opera House at Malta was illustrated in 
the Builder in 1863, when it was in course of 
tonstruction, and the following extract from the 
uccompanying article may be quoted :— 

“The new Opera House at Malta is one of 
several important public works for the embel- 
ishment and improvement of the island which 
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have marked the rule of the present Governor, 
Sir Gaspard le Marchant, Bart. It is situate at 
the entrance of Strada Reale, the principal 
street in Valetta, and has been designed by Mr. 
Edward M. Barry. The auditory ‘will contain 
ninety private boxes in four tiers, accommodat- 
ing, with pit, stalls, and gallery, upwards of 
1,200 persons. As land in Valetta is exceedingly 

valuable, the'ground floor of the’theatre under 
the side corridors, and also the lower part of the 
terrace in front are occupied by shops; and, 
according to Maltese custom, residences are 
provided in the building for the principal artistes. 
Special arrangements have been devised to with- 
stand the heat of the climate, and fresh air will be 
conducted to all parts of the house. The saloon, 
or crush-room, is placed over the entrance hall, 
and has five windows, with balconies overlooking 
the terrace. The painting-rooms and the neces 
sary workshops are in the roof, which is 


son- 
structed of queen trusses of a span of 64 ft. 


the queen posts are carried up to support an 
attic with louvre windows and bold projecting 
eaves. The building is being constructed of the 
excellent stone of the island.” 


“*Shakespeare’s England.” 

Tue interesting buildix which form an 
attraction to the present Earl’s Court Exhibition, 
and of which we give illustrations on one of our 
Plates, are referred to in the article beginning 
on p. 348. 


R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. 


Born Mr. Prestwich and Mr. R. Dodd, 
whose designs were published in our issue of 
last week, were students at the School of 
Architecture of the University of Liverpool. 

———_---—_—_ 
MEETINGS. 
Fripay, S: MBER 27. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
rv. C. Porter on “Duties of a Sanitary 
Inspector : Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisances. 
7 p.m. 


TEMBER 28. 
nal, and County Engineers.— 


Sarurpay, SEP 
The Institution of Munici: 


East Midland District meeting at the Town Hall, 
Ikeston. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 30. 
Royal Sanitary Institute —Dr. Charles Porter on 


“Infectious Diseases.” 
fy of London (Vie 


7 p.m. 
ria and Albert Museum).— 


Fletcher on “ Review of Mediwval 
5 p.m. 
Tuxspay, Ocroser 1. 
Royal Sanitary Institute —‘‘ Methods of Disinfec- 
tion,” by Mr. J. Priestley, B.A., M.D. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—* Water: Composition, 
Pollution, and Purification,” by Mr. J. Priestley, B.A., 
M.D. 7 p.m. 
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The Institute of Sanitary Engineers. — Opening 
sessional meeting at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
7.30 pam. 


Tuurspay, Octoner 3, 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr, Banister 
Fletcher on “Introduction to Ancient Architecture,” 
4,30 p.m, 


Frupay, Ocroper 4. 


Royal Sanitary Institute —* Elementary Statistics,” 
by Mr. J. Priestley, B.A., M.D. 7 p.m. 
PERS: SRE 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 366. 

Legislative Buildings, Winnipeg. 

We learn by cable from Winnipeg that Mr. 
F, W. Simon, F.R.1.B.A., has been successful 
in this important competition. Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, the assessor, selected the authors of 


five prelimina y de to compete finally. 
The chosen competitors were Messrs. E, & 


W. 8S. Maxwell, 
Murray, Toronto ; 
Montreal ; Messrs 
East ; Mr. F. W. Simon, Liverpool. 

The suc ul competitor in practice in 
this country and is well known for his individual 
work and for his association with Mr. Huon A. 
Matear, F. B.A, 

Fire Brigade Station, Cardiff. 

The design of Messrs. E. Vincent Harris & 
T. A. Moodie, London, has been placed first 
by the assessor, Mr. A. Marshall Mackenz’ 
A.R.S.A. Me Ivor Jones & Percy Thomas, 
Cardiff, have been awarded the second place 
( Me: Mangnall & Littlewood, Man- 
ches' the third (50/.) ; and Messrs. Willmott 
& Smith, Cardiff, the fourth (25/.). The 
designs will be shown at the City Hal!, Cardiff, 
October 2-9. 


Montreal ; Mes: Sharp & 
Mess Brown & Vallance, 
Clemsha & Portnall, Regina, 


———-$-__—_— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Architecture, Commercialism, and Public 
Rights. 

Sir,—Your article on the above in last 
week’ ue I read with interest and consider 


your views on the subject to be 
sound. 

The question of advertisement has grown 
to such an extent of late that we now have 
t it as one of the necessary evils of the 
modern business life. As regards the building 
itself as a means of advertisement, I think we 
generally find that attention is arrested by 
either a very good or a very bad design. 

While agreeing that the bad design arrests 
attention, such attention is not that which the 
building owner desires, for it is never that of 


eminently 


Alexander Thomson 


Travelling Studentship, 1912. 


Awarded to Mr. 


James Bennett. 
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admiration, and I think this in itself will ere 
long bring its own reward. The thing that 
“lives” and bears the test of time is the only 
one that “pays” in its fullest sense. 

T agree that “it would be often wrong to blame 


the building owner’s architect for a bad design,” 
though he should not always get off scot-free. 
Clients expect their architect to advise them, 


given in a tactful and 
proper manner, I have found by experience 
that it is generally of some use. ‘The architect 
having planned his building to the satisfaction 
of his clients’ practical needs should not be 
fettered on the question of design by his client, 
who cannot be expected to view the matter 


and when his advice 


in the “broad’’ sense necessary to a good 
design. 
Your remark to the “‘unpleasing shop 


window used as a mark of distinction by a 
firm of restaurant proprietors,” I am in entire 
accordance with, but can it be possible that, 
as a means of advertisement, it is more effective 
than the -shop windows and fittings recently 
adopted by a well-known firm of booksellers 
and newsagents? Yet the latter are by no 
means offensive; on the contrary they are a 
good solution of a very difficult problem. 

So much for the “complaint,” upon which 
we are at one, but what of the remedy? I 
agree with what you have to say as to the 
sympathy of the large landowner if we are to 
attain to a higher plane of street architecture, 
but your remark applies equally to the small 
landowner, for the remedy should be applied 
all round if it is to be effective. 

We have, however, I think, to look further 
afield for our remedy of the present unfortunate 
state of affairs. 

The approval of plans for buildings on land 
is at present generally restricted to the local 
authority and the freeholder’s surveyor. The 
former views them from the point of view 
of its by-laws—often in themselves bad— 
and the latter from the point of view of their 
being a.“ commercial asset” to his client. 
Both are right in their respective spheres, 
but neither of them touch the point we want. 
We shall never, I think, get our street archi 
tecture into line until such new schemes have 
to be approved an authority, to be set up, 
in the form of a “Tribunal of Art,” which body 
would approach such new schemes entirely 
from the point of view of design in its broadest 
sense, 7.¢., in themselves good and appropriate 
to their surroundings; there should then be 
harmony, without which nothing but chaos 
can reign. ” 

Such a tribunal might consist of, say, three 
architects and artists of repute, acting together 
and in co-operation with the local authority, 
who would then have the entire responsibility 
for, and inj t in, its own district, which 
should belong to it by right. At present if 
any local authority be approached on the 
question, it will generally be found ympa- 
thet but reply, “‘We have no power over 
design 

be 


such a course were followed, another 
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section of the community would have become 
interested, and so by degrees the public 
generally would lend its sympathy and support, 
without which, after all, we cannot progress 
far. It would certainly take some time to 
accomplish a complete change from the present 
bad state of affairs, but not longer than it 
has taken us to get into it. 
Hereert A. Wetcn, A.R.I.B,A. 


——_+-@--——_.. 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


A Two-Story Building Defined. 
Str,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly give me an answer to the following 
questions—What is a two-story building? How 
many floors does it contain, including ground 
floor (a non-basement house)? Thanking you 
in anticipation, K. J. Weymovutu. 


[** We do not know if any subtle reason 
caused our correspondent to’ ask the above 
questions. While we do not wish to be in- 
voluntary parties to a betting decision or build- 
i dispute, we hope it is not indiscreet to 
the sug ion that, in a general way, a 
two-story building, without a basement, con- 
tains two floors, that is to say, a ground floor 
and a floor over it, which may be wholly or 
partly in the roof, or may have a flat roof. 
As the inquirer writes from an address in 
the Metropolitan area, the following -defini- 
tions of the London Building Act, 1894, Part I., 
Clause 5, may interest him :— 

“*(11) The expression “‘ ground story’? means 
that story of a building to which there is an 
entrance from the outside on or near the level 
of the ground, and where there are two such 
stori then the lower of the two: 

Provided that no story, of which the upper 
surface of the floor is more than 4 ft. below 
the level of the adjoining pavement, shall be 
deemed to be the ground story. 

(13) The expre: “first story ” 
story of a building which is r 
ground story, the successive sto 
first story being the second stor 
story, and so on, 


means that 
above the 
above the 
y, the third 
the topmost story. 

(14) The expre: “topmost story’? means 
the uppermost in a building, whether 
constructed wholly or partly in the roof or not.”? 

We assume the questions do not involve 
consideration of the height of the building, 
the heights of the stories, nor the thickness of 
walls, which are points dealt with in the 
irst schedule of the same enactment.—Ep.] 


a SS 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

At a meeting of the Council held on Septem- 
ber 18 the following applicants were recom- 
mended for admission :— 

To membership :—Mr. R. L. Price, Surveyor, 
Dawley Urban District Council; Mr. T. Ros- 
botham, Surveyor, Southport, Birkdale, and 
West Lanes Water Board; Mr. H. Plewes, 
Surveyor, Thorne Rural! District Council. 


The Royal Opera House, Malta. 


(See page 353.) 
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To Associate membership :—Mr. 8. F. Dea 
Chief ‘istant, 
Council; Mr. R. 
and Surveyor, Horbury 
Mr. H. E 
Rural Di 
Surveyo: 


» Surv 
ict Council ; Mr. F, J. Felts. Bore 
Office, Cambridge; Mr. G@. 
ssistant Surveyor, Llanelly U; 


] 


ansfer to membership :—Mr. 

Surveyor, Dore Rural District Council: 

E. Mathews, Engineer and Surveyor, & 
Holland Drainage Trust. 

Under the new by-laws these elections wi 
ratified at the next Council meeting if no wri 
objections are lodged within fourteen days 

The annual meeting will be held in Lor 
on October 11 and 12. Various papers wil 
read and visits will be paid to places of inte’ 


———_+-@--—___ 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 27, 186: 


Our Bridges. 

THERE is scarcely a city founded upe 
navigable river, and occupying space 
both margins, that has not, according t 
extent, more free bridges than London. 
have in a two-mile course of stream, from: 
Houses of Parliament to the Customs, 
bridges for traffic, with one footway 
pended space ; and of these only three 
free to the public! Paris can boast of 
less than fifteen bridges in the same ext 
and without a toll; and yet who we 
compare the amount of commercial in 
course required by either community ? 
have nearly the one-third portion of 
metropolis on the southern margin of 
river. In Paris, the Seine makes a n 
equal division ; but the flow of the Thar 
which describes an are of a circle, requ 
yet more increased facilities of intere: 
munication. On the north bank the co 
from London to Westminster Bridge 
nearly three miles ; whilst the south tray« 
is scarcely a mile and a half. A stran 
visiting the Surrey side, having taken 
notes from the Tower to Hyde Park-com!| 
could hardly account for the dusky, glooy| 
and staid aspect of Southwark and Lambe 
There appears to be neither unity nor ed 
munity in these heterogeneous parts ; but! 
he be a Parisian, he at once discovers that | 
peculiarly English system of toll bridges 
the cause of suspended animation. 


| 

| 

| 
The “ suspended animation ” refer’ 
to in the above paragraph could scarcely 1 
form a matter of complaint with regard | 
the traffic, whether pedestrian or vehicu} 
of our London bridges. But since it ¥ 
written the tolls have happily been di 
away with. The Metropolitan Toll Brid! 
Act of 1877 required the Metropolitan Boi 
to extinguish the tolls‘on all the Thar! 
bridges. Within the last fifty years | 
bridge accommodation across the Thar! 
has been largely increased either by "| 
addition of new bridges or the substitut| 
of new and more ample structures for 
old. Blackfriars Bridge was opened in 18 
Albert Bridge in 1873, Wandsworth Bridge 
1880, Battersea in 1890, the Tower Brid 
in 1894s%nd the new Vauxhall Brid 
in 1906. Paris, within the same peri| 
has not shown. the same activity, par 
because it has not had to meet the sa 
necessities and partly because its 1 
was already well supplied with bridg| 
The Pont Alexandre Trois, which was oper} 
in 1909, easily eclipses anything that || 
been done either in London or any ot 
capital in the way of beautiful bridge ard 
tecture. We are not inclined to agree w 
those who draw comparisons between 
two capitals to the disadvantage of Londe| 
but it would be absurd not to acknowle¢ 
that in questions concerned with the impro| 
ment of Paris, the French authorities shd 
in some respects, a more enlightened pol} 
fan that which prevails in this count} 
—Eb. 
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Fig. 1. 


(Photo. by Colas. 


Derricks in Operation in the Rue des Italiens, Paris. 


(Photo. by Demoulin. 


Fig, 2. 


CONJUGATE DERRICKS FOR THE ERECTION OF STEELWORK : 


N a previous issue (February 9, p. 153) we 
described and illustrated the structural 
and architectural features of the build- 

rected on either side of the new street 
known as the Rue des Italiens. 

The steel skeleton of the block at the left 
hand of the street has two fagades, one of 28 
metres on the Boulevard des Italiens, and one 
of 61 e des Italie The pa: 
Wall separating the building from No. 
Boulevard des Italiens is nearly at right angle 
to the line of the boulevard for a length of 36 
Metres, thence following an irregular polygonal 
Gontour causing the width of the site to diminish 
towards the upper end. 

As most of the apartments in the new building 
had been let even before construction had been 
Commenced, the time allowed to the con- 
tractors for erection was very short considering 
the large amount of work to be done, and it 
Was indispensable that powerful construction 
Plant should be installed for the erection of 
keleton within the stipulated period. 

In order to obviate the employment of 
Scaffolding or staging of the kind generally 
used in building construction, the contractors, 
s Baudet & Donon, arranged with Messrs. 
Louis Perbal & C of Nan for the installa- 
tion of two conjugate der ch capable 
of being rotated through a complete circle. 
type of derrick in question may be 
ed as a perfected form of the ordimary 
derrick, the main objects of the inventor having 
been to provide facilities for commanding a 
Maximum area and to avoid the necessity 
for the encumbrance of the building site by 
staging of the usual character. 


RUE DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


Instead of being capable, of angular move: 
ment to the extent of only about 200 deg., 
in the e of an ordinary derrick, the’ new 
ty n be rotated through a complete 
ed round and round in either 


consists 


» each derr 
essentially of a vertical shaft pivoted at the 


top and bottom and carrying near the upper 
end a horizontal arm furnished with i 
for a travelling carriage from which the loads 
to be hoisted and otherwise dealt with are 
suspended by means of wire ropes and the 
usual tackle. 

The vertical shaft is a latticed steel structure 
tapering to a point at each end, the bottom 
bearing supported on a foundation block in 
the ground, and the top bearing carried by 
two latticed steel stays disposed at an angle 
of 60 deg. apart in plan so as to be capable 
of resisting either tension or compression accord- 
ing to the direction in which the rotating arm 
of the derrick is moved, and made of strength 
sufficient for withstanding flexure due to the 
action of the wind and the dead weight of the 
construction. 

The stays are slightly inclined to the hori- 
zontal, the outer end of each being supported 
by a steel tower. In the case of a single derric’ 
these towers are generally in the form of sheer 
legs with one vertical member and two inclined 
members. 

The double or conjugate der 
type erected at the Rue des Itali require 
only two supports for the four stays carrying 
the upper pivot bearings, as represented in 
Fig. 4, where it will be seen that the two stays 


of the 


meeting over the Rue des Italiens are supported 
by a sheer leg tripod, and that the other two 
meeting near the party wall ne 
} , Boulevard des Italiens, are car 
by a light steel tower, triangular in plan. This 
tower was tapered to a point at the upper end 
so as to provide clearance for the passage 
of the rotating arms of the derric 

As the top bearing of each rota 
above the horizontal arm from which the loads 
are suspended, it will be readily seen that 
there is nothing to prevent the complete 
and continued rotation of the arm in either 
direction. 

All forces acting upon the derricks, whether 
due to the loads suspended or to the 
pressure of the wind, give rise to resultant 
forces upon the upper stays and the points of 
support. 

Consequently, according to the direction 
of rotation-and of the wind each leg of the 
tripod and each main vertical of the triangular 
tower works alternately in tension and in com- 
pression. 

Therefore it is necessary that the foundation 
blocks for the supports should be constructed. 
so as to be able not only to distribute pressure 
on the soil at suitably reduced intensity, but 
also to withstand forces tending to lift them 
from their beds. 

The form and general arrangement of the 
supports for the conjugate derricks employed 
at the Rue des Italiens was decided by the 
following considerations :— 

J. The requirement that the new street 
should be opened to traffic, connected with 
the erection of the buildings, before the derricks 


ng shaft is 
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tevation of Derrick: Rue des Italiens, Paris. 


(From Le Geivie Civil.) 


could be dismantted and removed from the site, 
and. 

2. The desirability of avoiding interference 
with the erection of steelwork on the site of the 
left-hand block of buildings. 

The first consideration clearly indicated 
the sheer-leg type of support as the most 
suitable, because the space between the vertical 
and inclined legs would permit the circulation 
of traffic on the new roadway, while the second 
consideration led to the adoption of a compact 
vertical tower offering far less obstruction to 
steelworkers than the wide spreading legs of a 
tripod support. 

In selecting the positions for the threé 
vertical posts of the tower and in determining 
the positions of the bracing members for the 
same structure, care was taken to place all of 
them between the stanchions and girders to 
form part of the steel skeleton, the bracings 
being placed as far as possible so as to come 
between the successive floor levels. Thus, 
after removal of the derricks the only permanent 
members of the skeleton to be fitted were a 
few floor joists. 

Thanks to this arrangement, it was possible 
for the contractors to place all. important 
members of the steel frame in position by 
means of the conjugate derricks, the result 
being a considerable saving of time and 
expense. 

All the movements necessary for the opera- 
tion of each derrick are controlled by one man 


from the operating cabin shown in Fig, 3, 
The cabin is fitted like the cage of a lift on the 
rotating shaft and can be raised as work pro- 


gresses to enable the mechanic to command 
a view of the entire site throughout the conduct 
of building construction. The motor and 
gear cabin is built inside the rotating shaft 
below the bottom position of the operating 
cabin, 

The means of control provided in each of 
the latter enable the attendant to regulate 
the traversing movement of the carriage 
Tunning bac! ds and forwards on the hori- 
zontal rotating arm, the rotatory movement of 


the derrick, the hoisting and lowering move- 
ments, and changes of speed for the hoisting 
gear. 

The traversing movement of the carriage 
on the horizontal arm and the rotation of the 
vertical shaft are effected by means of an electric 
motor of 6 kilowatts capacity supplied with 
continuous current at 220 volts pressure, and 
arranged so that the two movements can be 
performed separately or simultaneously as 
desired. The carriage is traversed means 
of an endless wire rope proceeding from the 
motor and gear cabin to the top of the rotating 
shaft, passing over a guide pulley there, pro- 


ceeding thence along the horizontal arm, 
making connexion with the carriage and 


returning to the cabin. 

The rotation of the derrick is effected by 
another endless wire rope passing over guide 
pulleys and around the crown wheel at the 
top of the rotating shaft, this wheel being of 
4 metres diameter and grooved for reception 
of the wire rope. The crown wheel is fixed 
to the shaft, which is moved in the required 
direction by the pull of the endless rope. 

For hoisting purposes, a second electric 
motor of 9 kilowatts capacity is fitted in the 
cabin, where the hoisting cable is wound 
about a drum. 

The following particulars will enable our 
readers to form an idea of the capacity of the 
derricks, and their convenience for the execution 
of structural work :— 

Diameter of circle commanded by 
rotating arm, 40 metres. ; 

Height of rotating arm above ground level— 
Derrick No. 1, 42 metres; Derrick No. 2, 39 
metres. 

Time required for complete rotation of arm, 
4 minutes 

Traversing movement, per minute, 20 metres. 

Hoisting movement, length of cable on drum 
per minute—Quick speed, 40 metre: slow 
speed, 20 metres, 

Lifting capacity of derrick, 5 tonnes. 

The speed at which loads can be raised 
depends upon the weight to be dealt with and 


each 
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the gearing employed, the average  spee¢ 
being as follows :— 
Load. Gearing. Height Hoisted. 
Kilogramme Meties. 


2,500-5,000 
Less than 2,500 
1,250-2,500, 

Less than 1; 


Slow speed 
Quick speed 
Slow speed 
Quick speed 


5 per minute 
10 per minute 
10 per minute 
20 per minute 


The derricks installed at the Rue des Italien 
were arranged so that they commanded no 
only the whole of the building site, but als 
considerable areas over the new street and ; 
portion of the foot pavement in the boulevard 

Moreover, as the rotating arm of No. 
derrick was 3 metres higher than the corre 
sponding arm of No. 2 derrick, the two appliance 
were available for use at the same time withou 
mutual interference, and as the zone of action 
of the derricks overlapped to the extent denotec 
in Fig. 4 part of the building site was commande: 
doubly. 

The latter facility proved of great conve 
nience during the early stages of constructior 
before the Rue des Italiens was open to vehicula 
traffic. At the period in question the onl 
means of access to the site for goods was by 
way of the unloading platform (Fig. 4) o 
the Boulevard des Italiens. 

Materials there delivered by lorries wer 
hoisted by derrick No. 1 and transferred t¢ 
required positions on the front part of the site 
or to a point in the overlapping zones, wher 
the materials were taken wp by derrick No. $ 
and thereby delivered to required position 
on the back portion of the site. 

Thus the conjugate action of the derrick 
enabled the contractors to handle material: 
mechanically over the entire area. 

After the roadway of the new street hac 
been completed and opened to traffic, the twe 
derricks were employed independently for the 
reception and handling of materials. 3 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the derricks in operation 
and also include a view of another type © 
crane supplied by Messrs. Perbal & Cie. 

The latter, entitled the “Mat Grue 
mast crane, comprises four elements—a tracl 
for travelling motion, the mast, the cran¢ 
proper, and the operating mechanism. 

The track consists of two rails, one at grounc 
level and the other 10 metres higher. The 
first is an ordinary railway rail, and the seconc 
a rail of special broad flange I-section, sup: 
ported at intervals by channel bars with cast 
steel connexions, The track is usually con: 
structed along the entire length of the building 
site. 

The mast is a lightly built steel tower, usually 
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Fig. 4. Plan showing arrangement 
of Derricks. 
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jit up to 40 metres high, composed of four 
‘ner uprights connected by bracing, and as 
) lower part of the mast is of reduced cross 
Jtion, the appliance reduces obstruction in 
) street to a minimum. The head of the 
jst is provided with a cantilever platform 
attachment of the crane, the platform 
jecting towards the building line in order 
increase the radius of action of the crane. 

(the upper portion of the mast is square in 
iss section, and is fitted with a fixed cabin 
|) the motor and gearing, and a travelling 
pin for the mechanic in charge, this cabin 
ng arranged to move up the mast like the 
ke of a lift. 

Che crane jib projects 3:25 metres beyond 
s centre, or 4°55 me beyond the axis 
\the mast, and can be rotated through a 
nplete circle 65 metres in diameter, It 
Japable of dealing with loads up to 3 tonnes. 
(Lhe operating mechanism includes a windlass 
}l gearing for travelling and rotatory move- 
ints, p' ably worked by an electric motor. 
@ operating cabin is provided with means 
jcontrolling all the movements of the crane. 
Although not ng the place of large der- 
jks, the mast crane is of special value in 
hstructing the facades of buildings. It 
fupies very little space outside the building 
je, and has the manifest advantage of obviating 
» employment of cumbrous staging as requisite 
| ordinary travelling craner 


EINFORCED CONCRETE 
PONTOON: MANCHESTER 
SHIP CANAL. 


\AN int eresting example of reinforced concrete 
struction is furnished by the pontoon 
rently launched at Irlam for employment 
connexion with the dredging operations 
ducted on the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
istration given on this page is from a photo- 
tph taken on the occasion of the launch. 
le pontoon was designed by the late Mr. 
ibert Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., for whom details 
the reinforced concrete work were prepared 
the Hennebique em by Messrs. L. G. 
puchel & Partners. The vessel measures 
) ft. long by 28 ft. wide by 8 ft. deep from 
keel to the main deck, and is constructed 
th longitudinal and transverse bulkheads 
miding the interior into a number of perfectly 
‘tertight compartments. The framework 
asists of reinforced concrete columns and 
ams, the outer skin and the interior par- 
ions being only 3 in. thick, except beneath 
2 coal bunkers and boiler-house, where the 
lekness is increased to 4 in. An upper deck 
er part of the vessel provides foundations 
‘the engines and pumping machinery. 

The pontoon has been built for the purpose 
ng sludge from barges filled from the 
edge: and of discharging the materials 
tough long delivery pipes over low. g 
as in the neighbourhood of the canal, 
us facilitating the economical disposal of 
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sludge and at the same time raising the level 
and improving the soil of the areas selected. 
The vessel will be towed to the required points, 
and there moored for as many days or weeks 
as may be convenient, being moved from place 
to place as necessitated by the exigencies of 
dredging operation: 


THE STRUCTURE 
OF GALVANISED IRON. 

W. Guerrier, in the International Zeits ft 
Metallographie, states that he has been investi- 
gating the structure of galvanised iron, and 
finds that sections cut obliquely through the 
outer layers of galvanised iron show that the 
zine and iron are separated by an intermediate 

yer of crystals of the compound Fe Zn;. 
This compound is more electronegative than 
either iron or zine, and thus accelerates 
corrosion if exposed. The zine layer contains 
isolated crystals of the compound. Fe Zn, 
which is also electronegative. 

Zinc deposited from vapour by the dry 
process, or from solution by the electrolytic 
process, is porous, and also contains minute 
crystals. 

Von Vegesack in 1907 (see the Journal of the 
Society.of Chemical Industry, Vol. 28, p. 153) 
prepared an equilibrium diagram of zinc-iron 
alloys showing that iron dissolves in molten 
zine to at least 24 per cent. Following up 
this fact Messrs. W. Arthur and Mr. H. Walker, 
in the Journal of Industrial Engineering and 
Chemistry, 1912, designate the crystals of 
unknown composition which first separate 
from the melt binding alloy. A number 
of samples of galvanised iron prepared by 
the hot galvanising, ‘‘ Sherardising,’ and 
electrolytic proc have been mined. 
micrographically in cross-section, a 05 per 
cent. solution of nitric acid in 95 per cent. 
alcohol being ] for etching, with the 
following results 
Hot Galvanised Iron.—In a section of ordinary 
lvanised iron four lay: an be distinguished, 
, the iron, a very thin layer of the “ binding 
alloy,” a layer of the compound Fe Zn;, and 
a layer of zinc, which is permeated by minute 
crystals of the compound Fe Zn, If the 
immersion in the galvanising bath be pro- 
longed, much larger crystals of Fe Zn; are 
produced. 

If an ordinary galvanised plate be treated 
cautiously with caustic soda, the zinc can be 
dissolved away so as to leave the minute 
needles of Fe Zn, visible against the darker 
polygons of zinc. The parting of the coating 
when a piece of galvanised iron is sharply bent 
takes place at the surface of the “ binding 
alloy,” but in the blistering and subsequent 
“flaking off’ observed when galvanised iron 
is heated, the parting takes place between the 
zinc and the compound Fe Zn;. 

Sherardised Iron.—According to the tempera- 
ture, time, and composition of the zine-powder 
mass employed, the coating may vary from 
a very thin layer of the alloy Fe Zn;, with a 
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more or less distinct layer of the “ binding 
alloy” to a thick coating of zinc iron alloys 
with a surface layer of zinc. In all Sherardised 
coatings numerous cracks running through 
the alloy can be observed. 

Electrogalvanised Iron.—According to the 
conditions, coatings of very pure zine or of zine- 
iron alloys of widely varying composition can 
be obtained, but in all cases there is a very 
thin layer of “ binding alloy.” 

Emile Vigouroux, F. Ducelliez, and A. 
Bourbon have investigated the iron-zine alloys 
by means of electromotive force, and their 
results are set forth in the Bulletin Societe 
Chimie of 1912. A series of such were pre- 
pared by melting the two metals together in a 
current of hydrogen. The E.M.F.’s developed 
when the various alloys so prepared were opposed. 
to poles of zinc in a twentieth-normal solution 
of zine sulphate were measured. 


Definite Compounds 
Deduced from E.M.F. 


Limits of Tron Per- 
centages in Alloys. 


E.M.F. 
TA VOl tS i ae |p “ Str 
Hee eas Poxmnla. | berCent. 
Lower. | Higher. Formula. | Cf yon 
10:9 21:0 Fe Zn; 10'8 
9 71-0 Fe Zn, 
80°0 Fe, Zn 716 
87°38 Fe; Zn sll 


The conclusion drawn from the results given 
in the table is that four definite compounds 
of iron and zinc exist, having the simple relations 
shown, and that the first two of these have been 
found previously by Von Vegesack (see above). 


ANCIENT IRON BEAMS IN 
INDIA. 


TuE best-known examples of large fo 
in India are the iron column at Delhi, 23 ft. 8 in. 
high by 164 in. to 12 in. in diameter; and the 
larger column at Dhar, now broken into three 
pieces and originally measuring 43 ft. long by 
about 10 in. to 11 in. square, the latter dimen- 
sions being only roughly approximate owing to 
the irregular form of the column. 

At the Black Pagoda of Orissa, Kanarak, 
there are some very large forged iron beams, 
which although less generally known than 
the pillars mentioned are more interesting 
architecturally. 

The two largest members, as described by 
Mr. H. G. Graves, of Calcutta, are 35 ft. long 
by 8 in. square, and 25 ft. 6 in. long by 11 in. 
square. The latter beam has one end broken 
off, so that its original length is uncertain, but 
the piece remaining weighs about 9,000 Ib., 
its end indicating that the method of construc- 
tion was by the welding up of billets. 

The age of the temple has been discussed 
from time to time, the period of its construction 
being placed by some as early as the IXth cen- 
tury, and by others as late as the XIIIth centu 
It is probable that the earlier parts w 
commenced at the first-mentioned time, and 
that the building was completed three or four 
centuries later. 

Bishan Swarup, in a work published by 
the Bengal Government in 1910, expresses the 
opinion that the ruin of the pagoda was caused 
mainly by the removal or the collapse of the 
heavy top of the corbelled-in roofs, which, in 
consequence, sank inwards and fell down. 

The iron beams, of which many still exist 
and lie scattered around the building, were 
originally used as supports under the door lintels 
and in the roof corbelling. Similar beams on a 
smaller scale are to be seen in the Garden 
Temple at Puri, where the images of Juggernaut, 
Balabhadra, and Subhadra are taken on cars 
in June or July every year. 

As the Kanarak Temple has been closed up 
and filled in with masonry and sand to prevent 
further falls, it is not possible to ascertain the 
original position of the beams or whether any 
are still in place. 

Most of the beams exposed have been broken 
by the fall, some being seriously rusted and 
others very little affected, or having a thin and 
closely-adhering skin of oxidised metal. 

Examination indicates that the beams were 
made by welding together small blooms of 3 Ib. 
to 4 lb. in weight, and measuring 1 in. square, 
2 in. square, or 2in. by lin. In some places the 
blooms appear to have been welded together 
in strings to form short bars, which in turn 
were welded into place. No special care 
seems to have been taken to make the blooms 


3) 
break joint either longitudinally or trans- 
versely, but the longitudinal welds are 


approximately of the lapped type. 

The beams are nearly all of uniform size 
and square in section from end to end. The 
designers do not appear to have appreciated the 
advantage of making the depth greater than the 
width of the beams, which are so imperfectly 
welded that they could never have been of 
much structural value, although constituting 
remarkable examples of smith’s work. 
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extensive sanitary im- 


AlLarge provement undertaking now 
Elevated __ in course of realisation by the 
Reservoir. city authorities of Buenos 


Ayres involves the expenditure 
of some: 3,500,000/., one remarkable feature of 
the project being an elevated reservoir to be 
constructed at Caballito. This reservoir will 
consist. of three tiers of steel tanks with the 
aggregate capacity of about 16,000,000 gallons, 
yhich far greater than that of any metal 
reservoir hitherto constructed in any part of the 
world. 

The tanks will be supported on cast-iron 
columns with concrete foundations. Water 
will be pumped into the reservoir from the 
River Plate. 


One of the most important 
The Sara Ghat engineering works projected in 
Bridge, India. India is the new bridge de- 
signed to carry the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway over the River Ganges 
at Sara Ghat, nearly 120 miles from Calcutta. 

The _ brid, will comprise fifteen lattice 
girder spans, each 359 ft. long by 52 ft. deep at 
the middle, and its width will be 32 ft. from 
centre to centre of the main girders, or 42 ft. 6 in. 
over all. ii 

One end of each girder will be carried on 
fixed steel bearings, and the other end on 
similar bearings, with provision for expansion 
and contraction. 

The bearings will be at the top of piers 
extending down to 60 ft. below low-water 
level and founded on steel caissons, meas 
63 ft. by 36 ft. sunk below the bed of the river 
The caissons will be floated out to predeter- 
mined positions and sunk, additional sections 
being added and filled with concrete until the 
cutting edge of the caisson has reached the 
river bed. The foundations so formed are 
to be finished by a cap of concrete from which 
the masonry piers will be built up. 

Considerable competition occurred among 
engineering firms anxious to obtain the con- 
tract for the steel girders, and the leading 
American bridge companies were especial] 
ve in this direction. Therefore it is par- 
ticularly satisfactory to note that the work 
was allotted to two British firms of structural 
engineers 

The whole of the substructure and the 
erection of the steel girder spans will be under- 
taken by the Indian Government staff under 
the direction of Mr. R. R. Gales, in accordance 
with the designs of Sir Alexander Rendel, 
Consulting Engineer to the India Office. 

By the completion of the new bridge the 
present necessity for ferrying across the Ganges 
will be obviated and direct railway connexion 
will be established between Calcutta and the 
Himalay: 


Durine the early part of last 

Canadian City year it was decided by the 
Bench Marks. city authorities of Edmonton, 
Alberta, to establish a com- 

tem of bench mar for survey 
The bench marks, installed under 
the direction of Mr: C. C. Sutherland, of the 
Roadways Department, were made by boring 
an 8-in. hole’7 ft. 6 in. below ground level, and 
filling it wp with concrete mixed in the propor- 
tions of 1: 2:5. The upper 18 in. of concrete 
is enclosed in a piece of 6-in. diameter cast-iron 
water-pipe, acting as a sheath, and allowing the 
top of the bench mark to project 6 in. above 
the surfa In the upper end a 1-in. square 
brass bolt is embedded to the depth of 8 in., 
passing through a number-plate of the same 
metal, the mark being protected by a wood 
cover. From the main em, "secondary 
bench marks have been established to cover the 
entire area within the city boundaries, The 
secondary marks are of three kinds for un- 
developed residential, and business districts 
respective In undeveloped ateas the mark 


plete 
purposes. 
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simply consists of a railway spike driven into 
a telegraph or electric-light pole. In residential 
districts, the bench marks are similar to those 
in the main system, and placed where they can 
be seen from different sctions. In the 
business area the marks are similar to those in 
the main system, but provided with a cast-iron 
cap flush with the foot pavement level, and 
they are placed at corners, 3 ft. back from the 
curb, so that they may be seen from several 
directions, and be out of the way of telephone 
and electric-light conduit The complete 
system gives a series of elevations throughout 
the city that are as correct as it is possible to 
make them with an ordinary enginee level, 
and as shown by the closing error the elevations 
are nearly perfect. 


Tue new Bassin Loubet, begun 


Boulogne nine years ago, has recently 
Harbour. been opened for maritime 
service. It provides quayas 


of a total length of 1,000 metres, the west side 
being 200 metres, and the north and south 
sides 320 metres in length, with a mean water- 
depth of 13 ft. below low-water mark. The 
dock occupies a site, in part reclaimed from the 
sea, in the sand dunes of Capecure and Chatillon, 
on the south-west of the present harbour, and 
the outlay, including the new Douane, wharves, 
warehouses, etc., amounts to more than 503,000/. 
Further improvements will shortly be under- 
taken, and will comprise a rebuilding of the 
Quai Gambetta, the Gare Maritime, and the 
Quai Cha: (with extension and widening), and 
a new north-east pier, of stone, to cost 280,000/., 
which will replace the existing wooden jetty of 
1829, and afford an entrance into the harbour, 
widened from 70 yds. to 140 yds. The break- 
water is being extended by 600 metres to a 
total of 2,720 metr cost of 400,000/., 
and tenders are invited for completing the 
deep sea outer port at an estimated outlay of 
about 1,200,0v01. 


Messrs. RENDEL & ROBERT- 
Allahabad son, of Westminster, made the 
Bridge. des: for the widening of 


the East India Railway Com- 
pany’s bridge across the Jumnah, at Allahabad, 
for which all the steelwork is being supplied 
by Messrs. Head, Wrightson, & Co., Ltd., of 
Thornaby-on-Te The widening provides for 
a double railway line, and compri four 
double-deck and two approach spans, the latte 
being 45 ft. 7 in. long api The upper deck 
is composed of cros rail-bearers, and 
plated decking ; the lower is. of pressed trough 
flooring laid on cross-girders, and carries a road- 
way ft. 3 in. in width between the kerbs. 
The plated decking is secured to cantilever 
brackets of the approach spans, which take a 
single line to the top deck of the main spans. 


the direction of Mr. 
the Borough 
Surveyor and Water Engineer 
to the Buxton Urban District 
Council, some alterations have recently been 
made to the pump-room at the famous St. 
Anne’s Well, which is an important feature 
of the town of Buxton. 

The exterior colonnade has now been taken 
into the pump-room by filling in the spar 
between the columns with ashlar and windows 
and the original outer wall has been removed, 
the opening being spanned by steel girders 
supported by two newly-built brick pie: 

The enlarged pump-room now measures 
50 ft. by 35 ft. 9 in., and has two entrances. 


St. Ann’s Well, F. 


Buxton. 
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one at each end of the building, each wit 
vestibule 8 ft. square under one of the dome 

The back portion has béen raised to 
height of the main building, and the s 
formerly walled off for the accommodation 
pumping machinery has been added to 
pump-room. 

Two brick piers carry steel girders for } 
porting the roof in place of the wall which 
been taken down, the piers being ‘in line 
those built at the front. 

In the space added at the back of the pu 
room is the new well chamber, 29 ft. long 
14 ft. wide, with a serving landing and mai 
balustrade along the front. 

The well in the middle of the new chan 
is elliptical in plan, the major and m 
axes measuring 6 ft. and 3 ft. 9 in. respectiy 
The well is 1 ft. 9 in. deep, the waters ri 
through perforations in the bottom of 
basin. The outer shell is of cement mo 
lined with blue bricks and finished in w 
statuary marble, the upper edge havin 
moulded channelled coping. 

At the left hand of the well chambe 
the chalybeate spring room, and at the r 
hand a room for the use of attendants. 

These rooms are separated from the pu 
room by a mahogany partition and from 
well chamber by a low marble balustrade. 

The interior of the remodelled pump- 
has been decorated in appropriate and plea 
style, and Mr. Langley to be congr, 
lated on the successful manner in which 
alterations have been carried out. 


Herr C. SCHNEIDER, in 


Portland Mitt. gl. Materialpiir, 
Cement gramt, 1912, gives a comy 
and Slag. son of the effects of pur 


and and standard sand 
rtland cement and slag. 
ls used for the tests were (1) Riders 
Portland cement, (2) blast-furnace slag w) 
had been heated to a red-heat, (3) gro 
pumice, (4) Freienwald sand. Nos. 2, 3, ay 
were all passed through a screen of sixty me) 
per centimetre. 

The tests were made from two different ste 
points, namely, as to the ratio of slag to portl 
cement, called the mixture, and as to the ej 


ures of Po 


upon several such mixtures respectively of, 
Freienwald sand designated in the Table I] 
Standard and of the ground pur 


designated pumice sand. 

The mixtures were compounded in perceni 
by weight of Portland cement and blast fur 
slag as Table I. : 


BLE I. 

Distinguishing Portland Shae. 

Letter. Cement. 

a 160 0 

b | 80 20 

‘ 70 30 

d 60 40 

¢ 20 80 
Using one volume of “ mixture” to #] 


volumes of standard sand or pumice sand, - 
tests were made of each compounding, 
average results of which are given in Table 
It will there be seen that the pumice sand ti 
up much more water than the standard; | 
that the crushing strength of the blocks 
best for the former in mixtures d and e ; wh 
in mixtures a, b, c, and especially in a, | 
standard sand was best. 


E 
SranDARD Sanp, Seconp Suction Usini 


Pumice Sanp. 


Average Volume—Weight in Grams per 
Cubic Centimetre, after 


Mixture, | Water Addea, 
Mixture. Perce | = 
1 Day 28 Days. 

a 75 
b 80 
€ 90 
a 10-0 
é 1-0 
@ 1,651 
b 1,561 
c 1,527 
a 1,496 
é 1,307 


Strength) 
are Ce 


Average Crushing 
Kilogrammes per 
metre, af 


90 Days. 28 Days. | 90 Days) 


174 219) J 
144. 179 | 
102 Lg | 

27 3L 
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ONDON BUILDING UNDER 
MODERN LAWS. 


i HE present system, or rather no system, 
b under which the London Building Act 
it of 1894 is administered has frequently 
}] the effect of rendering occupiers of buildings 
Je to prosecution for acts of illegality 
amitted in ignorance. Often has a building, 
change of ownership, been put to uses not 
htemplated at the time of its erection, us' 
Jich contravene the Building Act in ways 
hit are far from being obvious to the lay 
nd. In such cases, when the facts become 
jown to the authorities, proceedings may 
} taken against persons who are morally 
jocent. 
iin order to see how such cases may arise and 
lat precautions would prevent their arising, 
| us briefly trace the usual process of Building 
6 administration in London from the com- 
meement to the completion of a building. 
ue builder serves upon the district surveyor 
jnotice of his intention to build. If the 
tice, taken by itself, discloses an intention 
do anything contrary to regulations, the 
strict surveyor has to serve upon the builder 
motice of objection referring to such matter. 
jually, however, such a case does not ari 
ic in any case there are numerous matters 
eyery building which are not specified in a 
jilder’s notice, and which cannot, indeed, 
understood without reference to plans. 
ans, except in the case of a public buildir 
@ not required to be deposited with a distr 
irveyor. and he, as a rule, peruses the plans 
Officially, pointing out in advance anything 
which objection would have to be taken. 
le then surveys the work during its progress, 
id sees that it is carried out in accordance 
‘th the Act-or Acts and by-laws which are 
iplicable. Upon the completion of the work 
withdraws, leaving behind no record of 
is labours other than the building itself. 
ibsequently the building may change hands. 
he new owner usually sees no reason for 
icking an architect’s advice as to the manner 
| which his building should be occupied, 
it he lets it in the most profitable way open 
him, and possibly it is sublet, with the result 
lat it is used for purposes not contemplated 
7 the original architect, and frequently in 
mtravention of building law 
For example, a building intended to be used 
holly or principally as offices or counting- 
yuses may be sufficiently lighted and venti 
ted, without having an open space at the rear 
‘the form and extent required by sect. 41 
the Act. Upon change of ownership the 
itire upper portion of such a building might 
meeivably be occupied as residential chambers, 
ithout hardship or injury, to any of its occu- 
ants, yet the owner would become liable 
) heavy penalties. Then there are the rules 
pplicable to habitable rooms. Concerning 
aese it might be argued that surely any person 
aould be competent to judge whether a 
mom is or is not fit for habitation. But, 
Herring to sect. 45, can a layman be expected 
9 know when a window looking into an internal 
our must have, and when it need not have, 
sight-angle of 2 to 1 from its sill to the top 
f the opposite wall? Again, referring to 
ect. 70, few will understand why in one case 
/Yoom must have a window equal in size 
© one-tenth of its floor area, while in ancther 
ase a dormer of which the whole can be opened, 
qual in size to only one-twenty-fourth, is 
ufficient. A building originally intended to be 
ised wholly for purposes of trade, or 
artly for trade and partly as offices, may, 
fter changing hands, be used partly for trade 
md partly 
he  fire-z 
ect. 74 (2). 


ect. 211 would be infringed, and the offending 
arties would become liable to a penalty of 
en pounds “‘ and to a daily penalty not exceed- 
ng the like amount.” 

Under the Metropolitan Building Act, 185 
he prevailing method of procedure worked 
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well, because that Act was free from complex 
rules affecting the uses of ‘buildings. But the 
Act of 1894 introduced such rules without 
providing for the change of procedure which 
now appears needed. We need something 
akin to the provincial system, under which 
buildings are carried out in accordance with 
plans approved by a public authority, and 
the plans remain as a record of what has been 
officially sanctioaed. As regards London, the 
tender of legislation ms to be in the 
direction of an approximation to such a system. 
In the Act of 1894 many things are prohibited, 
except with the consent of the County Counce 
and under such consent works have to be carried 
out in accordance with approved plans. Under 
the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act, 1905, means of escape in case of fir 
required in certain cases to be provided, a 
ing to plans and conditions approved by the 
Council. Possibly, in future amendments of 
the London Building Acts, the principle will 
be further extended. In the meantime archi- 
tects and builders may do much to preserve 
owners of property from the pitfalls that beset 
their path. 

If the builder’s notice to the district surveyor 
were always accompanied with plans showing 
clearly the nature of the intended work and 
the uses of the building in its several parts, 
such plans being referred to in the notice, 
many sources of subsequent error would be 
removed. The district surveyor would be 
obliged to take official cognisance of the plans 
and to serve upon the builder a notice of 
objection in respect of any matter seen to be 
contrary to the regulations ; and in the absence 
of any such notice the plans could be deemed 
to be officially approved. But, even without 
serving plans upon the district surveyor, it is 
always possible for the architect, on completion 
of the building, to furnish his client with a set 
of plans indicating the uses to which it can 
lawfully be applied. On disposal of the building 
these plans could be handed over to the new 
owner, who would thus be apprised of the limits 
of user and would be guarded against the error 
of converting the uses of his building without 
the necessary structural alterations. 


IMITATION STONE FLOORS. 


“ STEINHOLZ” or tone wood” forms a 
connecting-link between the elastic vegetable 
fibre materials, artificial or natural, the stone 


deriving its qualities more from the magnesite 
or from the vegetable fillers of which it is made, 


according to the relative proportions of the 
two components. It is not advisable, says a 
German writer, to swerve too far from the 
proportions of 40 per cent. magnesite to 60 per 
cent. fibrous vegetable filler in the dry mixture. 
A floor which is practical from every point of 
view is made from 50 litres of wood flour, 
16:5 ke. heavy spar (barite), 8°35 kg. of asbestos, 
and 15 ke. of mineral colouring matter, together 
forming 60 per cent. of the compound. For 
mixing there is used a 22 per cent. solution 
of magnesium chloride in water, to which is 
added a solution of 480 grammes of neutral 
tallow soap and 240 grammes of silver soap in 
20 litres of hot water. Before use there is 
added to this soap solution 1} litres of alcohol, 
and then 7 to 8 litres of the magnesium chloride 
solution. By adding 4 kg. of acetic acid to 
the last-named solution there is obtained the 
requisite liquid mixture to be added to the dry 
compound. 

By omitting the vegetable fillers there are 
obtained a species of cement, the most usual of 
which is that made with gypsum (plaster of 
Paris). There are no longer differences of 
opinion as to the best manner of preparing this 
mixture. The general opinion is that only the 
slow-setting plaster is practicable, as stucco 
plaster, when rendered slow-setting by special 
additions, never makes a good floor. 

In preparing the gypsum mix, the same 
rule applies as in general in handling “ pla: 
of Paris,” namely not to pour the wate 
the latter, but to shake the powdered plaster 
lightly into the water, and then stir, the result 
being the avoidance of Jumps. 


on 
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The somewhat thin mixture is applied by 

pouring and trowelling smooth. After harden- 
ing has begun, but before the setting is com- 
pleted, the floor is beaten hard with wooden 
blocks, which permit reduction of the thickness 
of the layer by one-fourth. 
Jery often this floor is used only as a hasis 
for linoleum ; in which case the use of fillers 
such as ground coke is permissible; indeed, 
coke can be used even where no linoleum is to 
cover the floor proper. Where the plaster 
not concealed by linoleum or other covering 
it is well to use colouring matter with it, or 
by means of wooden forms to make therein 
sunken patterns which can be filled with mass 
of another colour than the ground. 

Besides gypsum there may be used lime and 
clay. Both were used in older times, and 
indeed clay has been employed quite recently 
in the country for barn floors and the like, and 
has the advantage over cement that it yields 
a very much more elas floor. ‘ 

If cement is used instead of gypsum, broken 
marble may be embedded therein in regular 
patterns, the result being called terazzo. 
When the cement has hardened the surface 
rubbed down smooth. For the lower laye 
there may be employed a beton consisting 
of one part of cement, three to four of sand, 
and eight of gravel. Or this layer may be 
made of one part of slacked lime, one to two 
of powdered brick, and three to four of broken 
brick, This floor is especially adapted for 
engine-rooms and the like, having the advantage 
over slab floors that sunken places for the 
machines may be left and bolt-holes easily 
provided for. ; 

Such floors are also especially adapted for 
barn floors over which heavy wagons are 
driven. Here the lower layer may be of a 
well-tamped mixture of one part of cement, 
three of sand, six of gravel, and nine of broken 
stone. The upper layer, say 1} in. thick, may 
be of two parts of cement and five of fine 
granite spalls. An especially firm and even 
surface may be obtained by rolling in a thin 
layer of fine cracked granite. Of course. no 
rubbing down is here necessary. 

To obtain a more elastic floor the under 
layer may be of one to ten beton, with a ? in. 
to 1 in. thick top layer of ork plaste 
this being composed of sawdust, cork refuse, 
magnesite, and magnesium chloride, spread on 
thin. 

The reverse of this procedure is attained 
in Dresden by spreading a layer of nine parts 
of cork refuse, two of cement, and two of a 
felt-like mass stirred in water, and beddir 
the pieces of marble therein. This floor is 
said to be a good insulator of heat and sound 
and also very resistant to wear. 


a 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE FROM 
LIMESTONE. 


A new process of making artificial marble is 
being practically employed by a Hessian firm. 
y S the so-called artificial 


marble: 
(as, for instance, in colour), veining, and polish, 
the present method makes use of a substance 
chemically and physically as near as possible to 
marble, namely, hard limestone, being an 
uncrystallised lime carbonate. s marble 
is the same material, only in cry: od form. 
The old-fashioned artificial marbles were 
usually made of powdered stone, sand, and 
a bond—usually lime or cement, or a mixture 
of these. 

According to the new process, calcined 
limestone, such as is used for making lime 
mortar, is artificially retransformed into lime 
carbonate, and then artificially coloured to 
produce the desired patterned or veined 
effect. The calcined lime is subjected to the 
action of carbonic acid gas at about 110 deg. C., 
at which temperature a chemical combina- 
tion takes place. No pressure is employed. 
The necessary carbonic acid gas is obtained 
from lime-kilns, breweries, or other cheap and 
plentiful sources. The only special precaution 


is to avoid the presence of watery 
vapour in the gas. The temperature should 
with the porosity of the material and 
proportion of lime hydrate which it con- 
tains. ‘The less porous the mass and the coarser 
the particles the higher the temperature 
necessary, but 110 deg. ©. is seldom exceeded, 
as above this the action of the gas is diminished 
by the drying effect. The resultant mass 
is sawed into slabs and polished, just like 
natural stone ; but the price (in Hesse) is only 
about one-half that of the latter, and, of course, 
even although a natural marble is at hand 
and available for use, the process has the 
advantage of delivering any desired colour 
or veining. 


COST PRICES OF STUCCO 
WITH THE CEMENT GUN. 


In previous issues we have described and 
referred to the uses of the so-called cement 
“oun,” an appliance which is finding consider- 
able employment both in America and on the 
Continent. 

Therefore our readers will probably be in- 
terested in the subjoined data on the actual 
cost of work executed on the exterior of a two- 
story building constructed for the United States 
War Department. 

The figures are given on the authority of Mr. 
R. C. Hardman, Superintendent of Construction 
in the Department, but for convenient reference 
we have converted the various prices to English 
currency. 

The exterior of the building comprised 
631 sq. yds. of surface, and fifty door and 
window openings, the cost items being as 
follows :— 


Cost per 
sq. yd. 
Larure (Mater' s. d. 
Cheese cloth, 
26 BS Wy gaan Oa) 
Laura (Labour)— i 
Carpenters, 75 hours........... 714 0 
Carpenters’ labourers, 146 
hours fon HOG 
Labourer 190 
Labourers 56) 70) 
08 
Total for lathing.........+ LOMO LG 
PiastERtNe (Materials)— 
Portland cement, 65 barrels 44 11 10 
Sand (on site) ......:cscccsnecsees — 
44 11 10 Teo 


« (Labour)— 
eman, 96 hour 


0 


Engineer, 100 hours wae 0 
Labourers (mixing), 212 hi 612 6 


Labourers (on wall), 156 hrs. 
Labourer (hose), 59 hours ... 


1 03 
Furt— 
Gasoline, 97°6 4 510 
Lubricants 019 7 
Omer evento 0 2 
Total for plastering ..... 8211 6 ....., 2 7% 


Total cost 


The time occupied in executing the work was 
twelve days. Although the total cost per 
square yard may appear to be somewhat high, 
it must be borne in mind that the stucco was 
at least 1} in. thick, and that the building was 
not a particularly favourable one for the 
employment of the apparatus. 


THE INSURANCE ACT. 

Tue decisions given by the umpire under the 
Insurance Act, and reported in the Labour 
Gazetie, now number over 1,000, and only such 
decisions are reported as lay down some principle 
or affect a clas This method of deciding the 
effect of legislation is without precedent, and 
it to be hoped will not in itself create a 
precedent. To classify these 1,000 odd decisions 
is an impossible task, except for the expert, and 
laymen cannot be expected to know what 
workmen they are under liability to insure, yet 
a, penalty may be imposed if the provisions of 
the Act are not complied with. Unemployed 
insurance was admittedly only introduced as 
an experiment,.and it was understood that it 
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would be confined to a limited number of 
specified trades. A perusal of the decisions will 
show that this view of Part Il. of the Act was 
erroneous, and that in practice there is far 
reater difficulty in determining who are 
insured persons under this part of the Act than 
under Part I. 

At the risk of repeating ourselves, we must 
again point out that all this uncertainty and 
difficulty has been occasioned by subsect. 2 of 
sect. 107, which provides that in determining 
whether a trade is or is not an insured trad 
regard shall be had to the nature of the work in 
which the workman is engaged rather than to 
the business of the employer by whom he is 
employed. This provision was wholly incom- 
patible with the idea of a limited experiment, 
and accounts for the numberless questions 
which are being submitted to the umpire for 
decision, and it should be repealed at the 
earliest possible opportunity. If the sixth 
schedule of the Act which specifies the trades 
to which Part II. of the Act was to apply be 
compared with the decisions now given by the 
umpire, it becomes apparent how very different 
in practice is the application of unemployed 
insurance from what it was announced to be 
when it was introduced, and how impossible it 
is for any employer to know whether his work- 
men are within this part of the Act or not. 
Where penalties are imposed the Le; 
has always hitherto been careful to 
Acts of Parliament are specific and expressed in 
clear terms, so that the public should know 
whether they are complying with the law or are 
committing an offence by ravening it, but 
Part II. of the Insurance A ‘ ; 
read in connexion with 1,000 decisions 
each day is adding to their number 
believe that no prosecution has been instituted 
at present under this part of the Act, and it 
remains to be seen how far these decisions of 
the umpire are binding or form part of the Act. 


TRADE UNIONS AS EMPLOYERS. 


Tue Press is making merry over the dispute 
between the Amalgamated Society of Railwa 
Servants and its clerical staff, and a trade union 
experiencing “ peaceful persuasion ” and picket- 
ing it must be confessed has its humorous 
side. All the same if the allegations are true 
that the men on strike have had their benefits 
confiscated and that mew men are being 
compelled, when engaged, in contravention o 
the Insurance Act to join the union as an 
approved society, this is a serious matter. At 
the Trade Union Congress indignation was 
expressed because it was alleged that employers 
were exerting pressure to compel their em- 
ployees to join certain societies, and it is to be 
hoped that this union is wrongly credited with 
having adopted any such course in regard to its 
own servants. The oratorical thunder that is 
rolled forth against employers in their relations 
towards their employees will, however, be 
discounted by the men in future if they find 
that the Trade Unions as employers consider 
it their duty to confiscate benefits and to 
compel men to join the unions as approved 
societies. With the militant attitude adopted 
by the unions and with the e raordinary 
powers conferred upon them we have never felt 
that they should have been created approved 
societies under the Insurance Act. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING OF 
GASFITTERS. 


Tue Gas Light and Coke Company have just 
put into operation their scheme for the practical 
training of gasfitters. They give the necessary 
instruction in workshops upon their premises, 
and the London County Council will provide 
courses at the Westminster hnical Institute 
to extend over two years, in mechanical 
drawing, workshop arithmet composition, 
and précis. The boys, after passing six months 
in the shops, will go out with fully-trained 
fitters, whilst continuing to attend the Institute 
classes thrice a week. During the course 
the boys will receive 6d. wages in the first 
year and a maximum of 10s. in the second 
year; they will, it is anticipated, then earn 
om 3s. to 4s. s’ mates, and pos 
from 4s. 6d. to 65 The bo 
fourteen and not more than sixteen years old 
when they take up the course, and possess 
some mechanical aptitude, together with an 
elementary school Standard VII. proficiency. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEW 


NEW CLOCK, MAULDEN CHURCH. 
A large clock has just been erecte 
Maulden Church tower, Bedfordshire, 4 


The work has been carried out by M 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock W 
Derby, who recently erected a similar 
at Silsoe Church in the same neighbourhe 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIE 


The alterations and improvements \ 
have been carried out at this school are’ 
complete, and the increased accommod 
provides for 300 girls. The architects fo} 
work w s. Osborne Smith & W 
house, of London, and the work was exe 
by Messrs. Field & Cox, of Brighton. 


COUNTY SCHOOL AT HYDE. 

New school buildings in Clarendon) 
Hyde, built for the Cheshire County Cot 
were opened on the 17th inst. The site o 
building is on the side of a hill facing 
town, and is somewhat irregular. The 
ning of the school has been arranged gs 
to utilise the site to the best possible ac 
tage. The school is set well back from 
roadway and is approached by a_ cir 
carriage drive. The style of architec 
adopted is a free treatment of ‘ Georgi 
the materia used being red stock | 
facings with biscuit-coloured terra-cotta ¢ 
ings of varying shades, and roofed wit 
sea-green Westmorland slate. The buildir 
heated throughout with low-pressure hot w 
supplemented by open fireplaces W 
necessary; adequate ventilation also has 
provided. The general contractors 
Messrs. Samuel Robinson & Sons, of H 
who, with their sub-contractors, have ¢ 
factorily carried out the work from the des 
and under the supervision of the archi 
Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., of J 
chester. Mr. E. Pentelow acted as clerl 
works. 


MOROCCO, CASABLANCA. 


H.M. Consul at Casablanca (Mr. é 
Madden, O.M.G.) reports that this yea 
large and profitable import. and export ¢ 
is being done. The great extension of b 
ing operations in and around the town of € 
blanca has been a marked feature of the y 
nd in consequence there has been a 1 
import trade in all kinds of building mater 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, 
total number of commercial failures reco} 
in England and Wales during the week 
ing Friday, September 20, w 112. < Te 
number the building and timber trades 
tributed thirteen, a high proportion. 


TRADE NEWS. 
Inder the direction of Mr. Charles Je 


M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, al 
Boyle’s lat patent “air-pump ” ventila| 


and air-inlets have been applied to the Cou 
Chamber, Town Hall, Ealing. 

The Improved Wood Pavement Comp) 
Lid., 46, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., find 
this has been a record year for creosoted wi 
paving. On their list of contracts 
names of many of the principal authori 
London and the provinces, 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 
100 and 102, Theobalds-road, W.C., and P} 
street, Islington, N., have received the li 
painting and redecorating contract at 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell. 

The Eastleigh and Bishopstoke Isola’ 
Hospital is being supplied wth Shorla’ 
patent exhaust roof ventilators by Mei 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Lid., of Fi 
worth, Manchester. 


a 


PORTLAND STONE AND ITS WEATHERING. | 
r. J. S. Owens read a paper to the Bri! 
ution upon ‘Experiments on | 
Weathering of Portland Stone.” Dr. Ow 
referred, to the investigations begun by 
Des Voeux, and now being conducted by | 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society, with | 
object of finding the connexion between smi 
and the adverse sulphating of exposed ste 
that contain a large element of calcium! 
magnesium. carbonate. stones are in cou 
of being treated during periods ranging fr 
105 to 687 da in various conditions, nam/ 
when (a) broken without exposure; (6) bro! 
after exposure to natural influences out of dd 
in London and the country; (c) broken a7 
having been kept indoors in London and | 
country; and (d) broken after having b| 
exposed, whilst embedded in soot, to air) 
the country and London. - + 
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ROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Alterations at city hospital; Mr. 


i ABERDEEN. 


WJ. Rust, Architect, Burgh Hall, Aberdeen. 

| Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — Additions at Castle 
fLodge, Soutl Messrs. Orton & Sons, 
jouilders, Kilwardby-street, Ashby. | 

# Avonbank.—Messrooms at electricity wo: 
\(2671.) ; Mess J. Perkins & Son, builde 


Bristol. 

of Water Com- 
Stevenson, archi- 
fessrs. J. & 
road, Belfast. 


2, Lower Redland-road, 


sland.—Baths; Mr. T. Collins 
District Council Offices, 

1Bi ) 2 
f Bla nckbuxt Hall (20,0007.) for the Bolton 


)Wesleyan Synod. 

h.—Proposed Town Hall (10,0002.) ; 
r Surveyor, Urban I 

Blyth. 


four houses; Mr. 0. A. 
r, Urban District Council 
Additions to club, Golden- 
Mhurst-road: Secretary, East Conservative 
Olub, Goldenhurst-road, Bournemouth. Addi- 
itions to the Endowed High School for Girls, 


Norwich-avenue, for the Manager 

roposed branch library, 
eet and Tennyson-pl and 
Fairweather Green; Mr. 
Architect, Town Hall, 


corner 


| Bridlington.—Club at People’s Palace for 

the Secretary of the Bridlington and District 

HConservative Club. 
Bury.—Nurses’ 


home; Messrs. Thompson & 


Brierley, builders, Boundary-street, Bury. 
Cardiff.—Mobilisation store (1,1947.); Mr. J. 
FStephens, builder, Cardiff. 
Carlisle.—Post-office, Warwick-road; H.M 
} Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 
iS.W. 


| Carnarvonshire.—Wireless ener receiv- 
ling and transmitting stations; Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Company, Ltd., Marconi House, 
Strand, W 

Cathcart.—School, Craig-road, 


for the Cath- 


Heart, School Board. 3 
Cirenc . — Enlargement of hospital 
{2,0007.) H. Fleetwood, builder, South 


er. 

1am.—Tuberculosis hospital (15,000/.) : 
r. J. H. Hart, Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
rompton.—Extensions to Diamond Mill for 
Messrs Hardman, Ingham, & Dawson, rope 
and twine mannfactur 


Crewe.—Alterations to premises for Woolf’s 
[Brewery Company, Ltd. 

Croydon.—Offi at Gas Works; Messrs. 
Berney & Son, architects, 104, George-street, 
Croydon; Mr. D. W. Barker, builder, Church- 
road, Croydon. 


Dartford. — Alterations and additions to work- 
house (550/.); Mr. T. Knight, builder, Cray- 
| brooke erouses Sideup-hill, Sidcup, Kent. 

Darwen.—Extensions to warehouse for the 
Greenfield Mill Company, cotton goods manu- 
facturers. 

Dewsbury.—Additions at workhouse (508/.); 
Mr. J. Pease, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Dews- 
bury. 

Dumbarton.—Additions to slaughterhouse 
(1,3007.); Mr. J. Briggs, Surveyor, Burgh Hall, 
Dumbarton. 
" Dunfermline.—Workshops, Castleblair Park, 
for Mr. John Rintoul, general dealer, Jig 
‘Burn House, Dunfermline; rebuilding Castle- 
blair Linen Factory for Messrs. John Inglis & 
Co., Victoria Works, Grantsbank-street, Dun- 
fermline. 

Falmouth.—Twenty-two houses; Mr. H. W. 
Tressider, Surveyor, Town Hall, Falmouth. 
Gainsborough.— Extensions to baths, Lea-road 
(1,4501.); Mr. J. G. Cooling, builder, Ropery- 
road, bhi sborough. 

Glasgow.—Warchouse buildings for Glasgow 
and South-Western Railway Gompany ; Mr. 
H. E. Clifford, architect, 225, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow. Picture theatre, Sauchiehall-street 
(2,000.); Mr. A. V. Gardner, architect, 164, 
Bath-strect, Glasgow. Headquarters, Crange 
Lodge; Messrs. G. Arthur & Son, 95, Bath- 
street, Glasgow. Cold storage warehouse, Hill- 
street: Messrs. J. W. & J. Laird, architects, 
163, Hope-street, Glasgow. Episcopal church 
and hall, Mile End; Mr. H. D. Watson, 
architect, 213, West Campbell-street, Glas- 
gow. all, 298, New City-road, for Miss 
‘aylo: 183, Saracen-street, Possilpark, 
Glasgow: alterations and additions to build- 
ings at the Stobhill Hospital for the Glasgow 
Parish Council; alterations to premises for 
Messrs. W. P. Lowrie & Co., Ltd., bonded 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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warehousemen, 44, Washington-street, Glas- 
gow; additions at works, Parkhead, for Messrs. 
William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., steel manu- 
facturers. 

Greenock.—T'wo hundred houses; Mr. 
Turnbull Master of Works, Burgh 


And: 
Hall, 


Be r the Halifax Battery 
Pulte oAdmWerh Ridie fyi adden ite War 
Office, Whitehall, $.W. 

Hampton.— 
F. G. Hugh 
ton; Mr. E. 
Thames Ditton. 

Hastings.—Proposed band enclosure near pier 


hospital 
tect, Ashley 
Hobbs, builder, 


(3,8507.);_ Mr 
oad, Hamp 
Angel-road, 


(13,000/.) , extensions at wate ks 
(30,0002.) ; . H. Palmer, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ha 


Heathfield Diphtheria 
@ 7001.); Mr. J. Young, Surveyor, 
Ayr. 

Heywood.—Picture palace, Market-street, for 
the Heywood Picture Palace Company, Ltd. ; 
Mr. G. E. Tonge, architect, 409, Lord-street, 
Soutinort 


block at hospital 
Town Hall 


Huthwaite. — Library  (2,0982. Messrs. 
Meera & Blyth, builders, Duke-s t, Mans- 
ield. 

Ince.—Offices for the Ince Wagon and Tron- 
works Company, Ltd., Lower Ince. 

Ipswich. — Memorial hall,  Bolton-lane 
(1,9697.) ; Me: E. Catchpole & Sons, builders, 


177 and 179, Princes-street, Ipswich. 
Jarrow.—Convenience, Nixon-strect: Messrs 
Chorlton & Thompson, builders, Back Queen 


. — School, Clover-hill (2,450/.) ; 

r Cooper & Williams, architects, 13, 
Market-place, Kettering; . Smith & 
Bunning, builders, Lancaster-road, Kettering. 


Kingston-on-Thames. — Rebuilding “ Three 
an uns ”” Public house, London-road, for the Isle- 
v ery Company, Ltd., St. John’s-road, 


ensions to generating-station 
Smith & Son, builders, Kirk- 


Lambourn.—Workmen’s dwellings (880/.); 
Mr. G. Elr builder, Stockcross, Newbury. 

Lanchester. Completion of two houses, 
Ormsley-hill (4302.); Mr. F. A. Coy chitect, 


Front-street, Ganeuts Mr. F. Ward, builder, 
Annfield Plain 

Larne.—Gardenmore Presbyterian Church, 
Victoria-street; Messrs. Hobert & Heron, archi 
West, Belf 
chool (9407.); Mr. 
Bank-chambers, Rail 


J. Boydell, builder, 


Gasworks 
leigh- 


etc, _at 
builder, 


J. Galer, 


Lennox.—Baker. 
Society (4,C002.) ; gs 
& Morton, architects, 11, 
Greenock. 

Linslade. — 
Church; Mr. 
road, Linslade. 

Linthwaite-—Additions to premises, Hoyle- 
house; Secretary, Hoylehouse Liberal Club, 
Linthwaite. 

Lirawryglyn.—Alterations to school (560/.) 
Messrs. Jones & Sons, builders, Llanidloes. 

Macclesfield.—Co-operative premises; Mr. 
Wright, architect, 27, King Edward- 
Macclesfield. 

Maidenhead.—Shops and business premises, 
Queen-street; Mr. H. Stanton-Webber, archi- 
tect, 23, Queen-street, Maidenhead. 

Meltham.—Additions at Spink Mire Mills 


Boston, 
William- She 


Barnabas’ 
Leighton- 


to St. 
builder, 


Alterations 
T. Yirrell, 


for Messrs. Quarmby & Sykes, Ltd., rag 
merchants. 
Morpeth.—Workmen’s dwellings  (5,855/.) ; 


Mr. G. Douglas, builder, Newcastle. 
Newton Mearns.—Additions to school for the 
Mearns Parish School Board. 


Northwich.—Rebuilding constitutional club 
and new offices, Witton-street (1,655/.); Mr. 
Cawley, architect, Bull Ring, Northwich; Mr 


buil der, London-road, North- 
wich. Workmen’s dwellings for Messr 
Brunner, Mond, & Co., chemical manufactur 
Winnington, Northwich. 


C. W. Bostock, 


Peasedown St. John (Somerset).—Three 
houses (575/.); Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, The 
Island, Midsomer Norton; Mr. W. J. Heal, 
builder, High Littleton. 

Pendiebury. —Alterations and ditions to 


offices, Bolton-road, for the Wo y Brewery 
Company, Lid. 

Pershore.—Cottage homes (1,200/.); Mr. 
A.B. Baker, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Per- 


shore. 

Poole.—Plans have been massed as follows :— 
Five houses, Hilda-road, for Mr. C. H. Goate 
on behalf of Mr. J. Lawfor: three houses. 
Buckingham-road, for Mr. E. Hoare on 
behalf of Mr. T. Hopcroft; alterations to 
laundry, WNorrish-road; for Mr. W. _J. 
Williams; eight houses, Wallis Down. for Mr. 
H. Kendall on behalf of Mr. D. G, Hewett. 
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Portsmouth.—Boiler house, cold store, ete. 
(1,7127.); Messrs. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., builders, 
Broadmead Works, Maidstone. 

Radeliffe.—Alterations and additions to 
technical school (7,5401.); Messrs. F. M, & A. 
Nuttall, builders, Whitefield. 

Read. (near Blackburn),—Additions to mill 
for Messrs. J. Kemp & Brothers, Ltd., cotton 
goods manufacturers, 4, Chapel-walks, Man- 
chester, 

Shipley .—Engineering works, 
Wiggles orth & Co. 
dford. 

Southampton.—Alteration: 
Portswood Car Depét (8791 
builder, Southampton, 
have been passed :—Add 

Bedford-place, for Me: 


Hirst-lane, for 
, Ltd., Moss-street, 


and additions to 
r. J. Douglas, 
n ollowing plans 
itions to Hye Hospital, 

Udall & Co.; six 


Rae Andrews-road, for Messrs. Weston 
& Burnett; seven houses, Norfolk-road, for 
Messrs. Jurd anders; alterations and addi- 


tions to the Gordon Arms, Portswood-road, for 
. A, A. Burnett; additions, Bridge Foundry, 
ham, for Messrs. G. P. Wilson & Sons. 

s have been lodged for four houses off 
field-lane by Mr. W. F. Perkins; and for 
iteen houses, Shirley-avenue and Wilton- 


road, by Mr. J. Smith. 

Swansea.—Proposed hospital; Mr. Marcus 
Hoskins, Estate Agent, Town Hall, Swansea. 
Proposed buildings, Ciastle-street, for the 
Prudential irance Company, Ltd., Holborn 
Bars, E.C. The following plans have been 


passed :—Buildin 
for Ha 


, 3 and 4, Cambrian-place, 
es Brothers; buildings, 12, 


Cai reet, for Mr. Williams; four houses, 
scent, for Mr. W. H. Harding; addi- 
Glynn Vivian Mission Hall, Pentre- 


ad, for the Trustees; three houses and 


bakehouse, Langland-street, for Mr. Richard 
alterations, Empire Theatre, Oxford- 
street, for Messrs. Moss’, Ltd.; cinema hall 


and shop, St. Helen’s-road, for Messrs. C. H. 
Behenna & Co. 


Swanwick.—Drill hall (730/.); Mr. H. A. F. 
Smith, architect, Star-chambers, High-street, 
Gosport ; Mr. G. Hackett, builder, Lock’s 


Heath, Swanwick. 

Wallsend.—Alterations to store, Frank-street, 
for the Industrial Co-operative Society; Mr. 
John A. M. Henderson, builder, Hebburn, 
alli—The following plans have been 
Ten houses, Sneyd- lane, Bloxwich, 

. E. Parry: alt srations’ and 
additions to premises, Park-street, for Messrs 
E. T. Holden & Son; tensions to electria 
theatre, High-street, Blo: ch, for Mrs. Mount- 
joy; additions to shopping, Wolverhampton- 
street, for Messrs. J. Bailey & Co. A plan 
has been lodged for the erection of a ware- 
house, Green- -lane, Leamore, by the Talbot- 
Stead Tube Company, Ltd. 

West Pennard. — Restoration of church; 
Messrs. Merrick & Sons, builders, Silver-street, 
Glastonbury. 

Weymouth.—Bakery, stables, etc. Holly- 
road, for the Weymouth and District Co- -opera- 
tive Society. 

Windsor.—A dditions 
road, for Messrs. 


to. premises, King’s- 
Harrods, Ltd., Brompton- 
road, S.W. Additions to premises, Alma- 
road; Mr. BH. Bampfylde, builder, 23, Frances- 
road, Windsor. 

Withnell. — Offices. for Messrs. 
Teape, & Co., Ltd. paper 
CBstore Mill, near Tunbridge. 

Worthing.—Pavilion and arcade at shore end 
of pier (8,261l.); Mr. F, Grace, builder, 
Southampton. 


Wiggins, 
manufacturers, 


EOTON CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON. 
_ The east window erected in the above church 
in memory of the late Major-General Sotheby 
was designed and executed by Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Brothers, of London. The work was 
supervised by Mr. EH. de W. Holding, archi 
tect, of Northampton. 


THE FIRE IN ST. PANCRAS. 

We read that by the prevision of the archi- 
tect—who, we may state, was Mr. Keith D. 
Young, F.R.I.B.A.—the spreading of the flames 
from Mr. W. Burden’s timber-yard, in the 
night of September 17, to the adjacent vast 
pile of St. Pancras municipal dwellings, known 
is Goldington-buildings, was arrested by the 
screen wall, with buttresses, which he 
required to be erected to the height of the 
timber store. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER DECORATORS. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
ation was held at 92, ueen 


t, H.C.. on September 9. »Mr. 
T. S. Rowden occupied the chair, and there 
were also present:—Messrs. J. Anderson, 
J. H. Campbell, H. J. Honeychurch, Charles 
Saul, and A. Davidson (Secretary). The 


General Committee mesting is to be held on 
October 14 next, at 6.40 p.m.. and the annual 
dinner on Thursday, October 17, at 7.30 p.m. 
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NEW SCHOOL AT RIPLEY, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


Tuis school, which is to be erected at Ripley, 
Derbyshire, will accommodate about 1,200 
children, and marks the latest developments in 
school planning in this county. 

Hitherto it has been the stom to divide 
children into three groups—bo: and 
infants. In this case the old grouping is done 
away with, and in place thereof the children are 
arranged as juniors and seniors. There will 
thus be two junior schools, one for boys and 
one for girls from five years of age up to nine ; 
and there will be two senior schools for boys and 
girls from about nine years of age until the 
finish of their school life. By this means the 
departments are limited to 300 children, which 
is about the maximum that a head-teacher can 
supervise satisfactorily if the individuality of 
the child is to be considered. 

Each department will accommodate 302 
children, and, though the classes are large, there 
appears to be no alternative at the present day, 
owing to the dearth of teachers and the general 
cost of education. When smaller classes become 
the rule it will mean that children will have 
12 sq. ft. per child instead of 10 sq. ft. 

All the rooms are provided with direct 
through ventilation, all the corridors being open 
to admit of this. Continued experience tends 
towards the conviction that the only satisfac- 
tory way of ventilating a classroom is by means 
of windows on two opposite sides, communi 
ing directly with the outside air. When this is 
the case rooms can be efficiently ventilated by 
means of hoppers only. Experiments have 
shown that with a breeze as light as 4 miles 
per hour the air can be changed by hoppers 
only ten times per hour. The courts which 
necessary to arrange for this ventilation can be 
used for open-air instruction when the weather 
permits. 


BOYD ENTRANCE 


School for Boys and Girls, Ripley, Derbyshire. 


Mr. G. H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


The halls, cookery-room, and workshop are 
also planned for through ventilation. One hall 
will be available for junior and senior boys, and 
the other for junior and senior 
cookery 


reserved so that a science laboratory can 

erected there in the future. The average cc 
of schools in Derbyshire is 11. 7s. per hea 
and it is not expected that the amount will 

exceeded in this case. 
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School for Boys and Girls, Ripley, Derbyshire. 
Mr, G. H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


into one apartment by throwing back the 
movable partitions which divide them. 

The schools will be heated by low-pressure 
hot water calculated at 30 sq. ft. per 1,000 cubic 
ft. of contents. The open court to the south of 
the hall and adjoining the platform has been 
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School for Boys and Girls, Ripley, Derbyshire. 
Mr. G. H. Widdows, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


CITY HALL, HULL. 

TuH Hall, which occupies one of the be 
sites in the city, forms part of a block of buildin; 
comprising the concert hall, capable of seatit 
3,000 persons, reception, crush, and _retirir 
rooms, an art gallery, and twenty-seven shop 
The main entrance abuts upon the west sic 
of Victoria-square, and the other three sid 
of the block are bounded by important busine 
streets. The work has occupied a considerab 
period, as it has been necessary to carry 0} 
the scheme piecemeal in order to avoid t] 
disturbing of existing tenancies. The tot 
cost of the building has been something lil 
100,000/. The work has been carried o 
under the supervision of the City Architec 
Mr. Joseph H. Hirst. 


——_+@--—___ 


COUNTY COUNCIL ART SCHOOL 
AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 


During the past week exhibitions of student 
work have been held by the Central School | 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton-row, W.C., {]| 
Camden School of Art, Dalmeny-avenu} 
Camden-road, N., and the Paddington Tec! 
nical Institute, Saltram-crescent, W. The ord|| 
in which we have mentioned these three schoo! 
is one of convenience only; those who hay 
ted each exhibition will probably have 1 
difficulty in assigning to them their rig] 
positions in the ending scale of compariso| 
The art activities of the Central School a 
legion, and it is not surprising that here ar| 
there some quite incompetent work is show} 
Speaking generally, however, the work mail 
tains a tolerable level of achievement, and | 
occasionally brilliantly above ' mediocrit! 
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jhitecture is poorly represented ; as the work 
ostly done away and brought to th 
critici practically impos 
ect really sentative drawing: 
Hibition. The stained-glass shown fairly 
iid, but the function of the leading in the 
| 
) 


pr 


Iypleted picture has been in some instan 
jjerfectly appreciated, with the result that in 
i} case an otherwise well conceived figure of 
angel appears to be throttled by the leading, 
le an excellently-studied shield, copied from 
all-plate at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
ers from insufficient support. The cabinet- 
king class has turned out some good, if not 
17 original, work ; a recessed corner-cupboard, 
ered with satin-wood, by Mr. A. T. Hender- 
1 is a -soundly-constructed and capably- 
igned piece of furniture deserving of all 
se. The art metal-work, shown by the Day 
jhnical School, indicates talent of a high 
t; the appearance of the copper and silver 
jels, most of which are of excellent design, 


ON 
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is, however, marred by the absurd affectation 
of leaving the hammer-marks on the surface— 
a spelling of Art with a capital “A” which 
cannot serve any useful end. Quite surprising 
abilit; ring the age of the students, is 
manifested in the examples of die-sinking 
shown, and the Joan of Are plaque, taken from 
the design of Boutet de Monvel, is particularly 
worthy of remark. The specimens of heraldic 
engraving exhibited suggest that the class 
would do well to turn for inspiration to the 
XVth century, when heraldry was yet a living 
art. The illuminating and lettering is a case 
of “crambe repetita’’; the influence of the 
teacher, excellent in itself, represses all in- 
dividuality, and in some 8s, notably in the 
illuminated Litany, there is a total absence of 
congruity. Etching and mezzotint are well 
represented, and exceptionally good work is 
shown by Mr. H. Nelson in his little study of 
a London garret, and by Mr. George Rose in 
his composition entitled “The Elm Screen.” 
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Wood engraving is so hopelessly dead that it 
would be well not to attempt its revival ; if it 
is ever to compete with the process-block, 
technique, as well as design, will have to be 
learned. Miss Ethel Lyne’s embroidery is ex- 
tremely pleasing both in colour and conception ; 
her fire-sereen, with its ably conventionalise: 
finches and yew, may be noted. A burse, with 
the shields of the four English Saints, by Miss 
C A. Noble, and a lectern-frontal, by Miss E. M. 
Lester, with the shield of All Saints, taken from 
Mr. Dorling’s manual on the heraldry of the 
church, are also noteworthy pieces of embroidery. 
Mr. L. Jacobs’ studies from the moving model 
are y clever, and generally the studies from 
the life are entirely competent. 

The exhibition of the Camden School of Art, 
though less catholic in its scope, shows great 
thoroughness in the work of its students. In 
modelling and drawing from the life, always a 
strong point of the school, the work of Mr. 
Sydney Greaves and Miss D. V. Clarke is of the 


Ne 
ral 


Hn 


injunui 


The City Hall, Hull: Sketch of the Interior. 
Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, Architect. 
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first rank. The sound methods of teaching 
which have enabled them to attain their mastery 
of the structure of the human form are well 
illustrated by the brilliant anatomical studies of 
Mr. J. K. Barker and Miss D. A. Baines. A 
beautiful measured drawing of the pulpit in 


St. Mary Abchurch, by Mr. E. H. Llewellyn, 
affords a strong cont to the wretched design 


ame student, 
piration from 
y so capably. Some 
howa by Miss Lap- 
for colour-prints are also 
excellent. 1 design for an em- 
broidered fire shows the good use to 
which she has put her careful and accurate 
plant-studies. 

The taleat displayed by many of the students 
of the Paddington Technical Institute is 
astonishing. There are few architec istants 
who would not be proud of such work as Mr. 
H. G. L. Kriiger’s design for a carved and 
panelled room, which evidences remarkable 
powers of draughtsmanship, coupled with a 
sound grasp of style. For s nee it 
would be hard to surpass Mr. design 
for the decoration of a hall and vestibule. The 
painting and decorating class have carried into 
practical execution upon the wall of their class- 
room a carefully-conceived scheme of decora- 
tion; upon the frieze is this inscription :— 
“Truth is never learned in any department of 
industry by arguing, but by working ’—a 
precept which might well stand for the motto 
of the school. Carving in stone and wood, 
metal-working, and cabinet-making all reach a 
high degree of excellence, and testify to the 
ability of the teaching staff in developing the 
best instincts of the practical craftsmen with 
whom they have to deal. 

Some idea of the quality of the best work 
produced by the students of the schools under 
notice in ry branch of the arts and crafts 
may be gained from the foregoing paragraphs ; 
a word may now be said as to the facilities for 
instruction afforded to the architectural student. 


for a capital modelled by the 
who would do well to seek his ir 
the work he can portr 
clever animal studie 
thorne, who: i 


The school of architecture and the building 
crafts at the Central School holds cl: 


S every 
eyening in the week during the session, which 
commenced here, as in the case of the other 
County Council schools, on Monday last. On 
Wednesday evenings a course of lectures on 
“The Growth of a House” is given, and on 
Saturdays there is a museum class at South 
Kensington. This latter, which was started 


last nm, was attended also by sculptors, 
V , i 
plasterers, mural paint and general designers. 


The masters of the school are all practising 
architects. It will not be out of place here to 
draw attention to the prospectus and time-table 
for the current session of the Westminster 
Technical Institute, Vincent-square, where ex- 
cellent evening-classes in architecture and con- 
struction are held, one evening in the week 
being devoted to reinforced concrete design. 


peta a 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Tenders are to be invited for 
sewering the road north of the Ripple School; 
also for making up same and the road on 
the west side of the school. The tender of 
Mr. W. E. Sharpless has been accepted for the 
erection of twenty-eight houses at 171l. each. 
The Surveyor has been instructed to prepare 
plans and estimates for arrying out street 
works, etc., in connexion with the above buiid- 
ings. Plans have been passed for the erection 
of a factory for the Cape Asbestos Company, 
Ltd. Me: Lawes Chemical Manure Com- 
pany, Ltd., have lodged plans for the erection 
of a glover tower at Creeksmouth. 

Battersea.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
the carriageways and footways in four roads 
at an estimated cost of 6022. Electricity mains 
are to be altered at an approximite cost of 
4801. 

Berkhamsted.—Plans have been passed for 
additional buildings at Lower Chemical Works 
and for alterations to Nos. 80 to 86, High- 
street, for Messrs. William Cooper & Nephews: 
as have also plans for Messrs. Ayres & Farn 
for three houses at Gossom’s-end. — 

Bushe: 


—The tenders of Messrs. W. Bailey 
at 1,5797. and 6907.. have been accepted 
making up part of Grange-road and 
ghtingale-road. 

Camberwell.—Pickwick-road is to be made 
up and paved as a new street. Plans have been 
lodged with the London County Council by 
Mr. W. C. Symes for the erection of a_build- 


ing on the site of Nos. 11 and 13, Slyvan- 
grove. ‘ 


THE: BULLDER. 


A plan has been passed for 
Jubitt & Co. for additions to 
factory in Grove-street. 
anction has been received from 
al Government Board to the borrowing 
of 8,628/. for the erection of a fir tion and 
firemen’s dwellings. ‘The followi ans have 
been passed:—Mr. W. Cooper, five houses, 
Dersingham-avenue, and factory, Shaftesbury- 
essrs, Clemens Brothers, two ware- 

Abbots-road; Mr, J. Smith, 
Mafeking-avenue; Mr. 
, Mafeking-avenue ; Ik 
houses, Mafeking-avenue. lans have 
lodg: y Mr. Harris for five how 
Station-street, North Woolwich; also by M 
W. Stewart, for alterations to the “ Albion’ 
beerhouse, 104, Albert-road, } 

Fulham.—The tender of Messrs. 
& Co. has been accepted at 1781. ‘ying 
out alterations and repairs to the economiser 
buildings at the Electricity Works. 

Hackney.—The tenders of the Strand Build- 
ing Company have been accepted, at 1,151/. 
and 18,657/., for the construction of an under- 
ground convenience in Kingsland-road, and for 
ng out extensions to the electricity 
generating-station. Various repair works are 
to be carried out at an estimated cost of 1,240/. 
Plans have been passed for Mr. M. Miller 
for the erection of a warehouse in Miller’s- 
avenue, Stoke Newington; as have also plans 
lodged by Messrs. §. Hayworth & Sons for 
the erection of four houses in Holly-street, 
Dalston. 

Hammersmith.—The outer 18-in. 
the London United Tramways Company’s track 
in a portion of Uxbridge-road (approximately 
2,000 yds.) are to be repaved with wood at 
8s, 2d. per suner yard. The Borough Surveyor 
has been authorised to complete the repaving 
with wood blocks of the west side of the 
Broadway. A plan submitted by the Surveyor 
for rebuilding 130, King-street has been 
approved. 

Kensington.—Tenders are to be invit 
making up the extension of Highlev 
a new street, in accordance with drawin 
specifications prepared by the Engineer. 

Lambeth—Plans lodged by Mr. A. H. 
Williams, for permission to drain ten houses 
proposed to be erected in Rosendale-road, West 
Dulwich, have been approved. Plans have 
heen lodged with the London County Council 
by M Edwin Evans & Sons for the 
formation or laying-out of a new street to lead 
from Brixton-hill to Acre-lane. 

Lewisham.—Artificial stone in lieu of tar- 
paving is to be laid in a portion of Well- 
meadow-road at an estimated cost of 2257. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. F. 
& W. Abbiss, five houses, Bartram and Brockley 
roads; Mr. F. E. Rosser, six houses, Honor 
Oak-road; Mr. am Allam, twelve houses, 
Manwood-road; Messrs. Hill & Tyler, picture 
palace, Wastdale-road; Mr. A. J. Roddis, six 
houses, Rushford-road: Mr. James Watt, six 
houses, Arran-road; Messrs. G. E. Wallis & 
Sons, Ltd., addition to Pentland House, Old- 
road, Lee; Messrs. W. J. Scudamore & Sons, 
five houses, Newstead-road, and four houses off 
St. Mildred’s-road; Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd., cinema theatre. High-street: Mr. 
J. W. F. Phillipson, rebuilding Sunday-school, 
Stanstead-road. 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are to be invited for 
repairing the carriagew of a portion of 
Wimbledon Park-road and Viewfield-road, 
Southfield. Plans have been passed for Mr. 
A. Dawkins for the erection of nine hovses in 
Clarendon-road, seven in Hotham-road, and 
nineteen off Clarendon-road, Putnev; as have 
also plans for Mr. J. Johnson for the erection 
of three shops in Beechcroft-road, Balham. 

West Ham.—A portion of Dartmouth-road is 
to be made up and paved as a new street. 
The tender of Messrs. Leslie & Co., at 490/., 
has been accepted for c: ng out piling-work 
at the Corporation electricity station. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
Dearing & Co., Ltd., alterations and additions 
to the Hope beerhouse, Leytonstone-road, 
Maryland Point, Stratford; Mr. P. Foici 
additions to paint store, 36 and 38, We: 
road, Plaistow; Mr. A. Webb, alter 

J. R. Roberts’ — store 94, 
Stratford; Mr. H. Ashed, three 
houses, Oriental-road, Silvertown; Mr. H. J. 
chemical factory, High-street, Strat- 

rs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & sell. 
ons to Nos. 9 and 10, Carpenters-road, 
Stratford, for the Excel Company, Ltd. The 
following plans have been lodged:—-Mr. J. H. 
Gladwell, alterations and additions to Railway 
Tavern beerhouse, Victoria Dock-road, Custom 
House; Mr. W. Hancock, cinematograph 
ite of No. 302, Romford-road, Forest 
Gate; Sir J. H. Bethell, cinematogr ph 
theatre, site of No. 61, Broadway, Stratford. 

Wood Green.—Plans submitted by Messrs. 
C. Hale & Co. for Mr. R. S. Chattey, for 
additions to the Alexandra Tavern, High-road, 
have been passed. ‘ 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Tue following tenders have been accep 
during the past month by the Governm 
Departments named dmiralt Works | 
purtment: Worl Coal store, § 
marine Depo J. Hunt, So 
Wharf, Cleveland-road, Gospor diversion 
Hunt, South Whe 

osport; two sheds, Aviat 

, Hastchur Mes: J. Harrison 
Station Works, well, S.E. y 


Bonnybridge Silica and _ Viree 
Company, Ltd., Bonnybridge, Stirlingsh 
Candy & Co., Ltd., 
Devon; Messrs. C. Davidgor 
., Ltd., Ew Ewloe, near Chest 
Martin Brothe Ltd., 20, Locky 
Plymouth Vi . Priestman Collier, 
Milburn House, Newcastle-on-Tyi 
Jestlake & Co., Galstock 
S$ serv 
additions, Army Service Corps Officers’ 
Bulford—Mr. J. Crockerell, Bulford Cai 
alterations and additions to Military H 
Lichfield—M. T. Lowe & § 
reet, Burton-on-Trent; cartridge ranges | 
Tidworth—Messrs 
Milton-road, Gr: 
brooke Barracks, W: G. 
Fincher & Co., Stratford-on-Avon; dredging 
Woolwich E Flower & Ever 
69, Ki 5 ti 
annexes, Brecon— 
Mills, Brecon; erection of hosp 
ary Academy, Sandhurs’ 
Blackwater, Han 
Woolwic 3 
Ltd., Dartford; erection of quarters 
resident engineer, Curragh Ir. T. O’ Maha 
““Sunmount,” Fermoy; erection of st 
Hyde Park, London— 
sral Building Company, 45, Chandos-stri 
mining shed, Ar 
Dublin—Messrs. Smith 
ion of unload 


d, B 
Periodical works services at: Chath 
: . T. Carr, New Crown-street, Halif 
Gosport, Por th, and Winchester—Mes| 
Smith & Co., Eldon-steet, Souths) 
Kilbride—Messrs. Skevington Brothers, Der 
Plymouth—Messrs. R. Pitcher & Son 
Iborough-street, ‘Devonport ; 

of buildings, Leith Fort—Messr: 
& Sons, Balfour-street, Leith; reconstruel 
of South buildings, Enfield Lock—Mes 
W. P. Goose & Sons, Gr. : renew 
parades, Omagh—M: , Enniskill 
repairs and maintenance of War Departn! 
buildings at: Carlow—Mr. J. Murphy, Bli 
road, Cork; I J. McGri 
road, Omagh; T P. Mur} 

rrace, Tralee; supply and eree 

of aeoplane repair shed, South Farnboroug 
y & Sons, Ltd., 

street, S.W.; supply and erection 
aeroplane repair workshop, South Farnboro! 
—Mr. W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey, §. 
supply and ing steel shutters, A 

Ordnance Depot, Tidworth—the Sefton 
and Shutter Company efton Works, F 
Parkfield-road, Liverpool: swimming pond 
Bulford Camp—Mr. Crocket 

India Office, Store Departm 

Te Levick, Aston, Birm 

rown Agents for the Colonies: Cer 

—the Associated Portland Cement Manv 
, 8, Lloyds-avenue, E.C.; Mel 

& Co., Litd., 139, Qi} 

RR Idham Cer 

Company, . Helens, H 
jetty : rsley Company, I 
Tipton, Staffs; shed — the Op 
Structural Iron E Ltd Glas}} 
H cs k: Hs 
Office—Messrs. 
; extenion of ] 


Tombs & Sons 

ford Post Office 

Ltd., Wellingborough; r 
ish Museum—. . W. E. Blake, } 
uthampton-street, Bloomsbu we 

erection of Museum telephone 

Messrs. Galbraith Brothe 

Green Wo E. i 

Portsmouth 

Light & Son, 475, Comme 

mouth; erection, Stafford new Head } 

Office—Mr. H. Smith, Wolverley, Kid 

i erection, Wictoria 


Ltd., 35, Red Lion-sq 

of new wing at Some: 
. B. Finch & Co., Ltd. 
Lambeth, Trai 
at Windsor Ca: 

88, V 


erpool, 
Harbrow, Iron Building Wor 
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jaondse 3.E. General Post Office: Laying 
| of pipes, Hounslow—Messrs. J. Mowlem 
jo., Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
laying lines of pipes, North Shields— 


}G. Bailey, 57, Westgate-road, Newcastle 
yn ying lines of pipes, Sheffield— 


Airds, Ltd., 22, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
earthenware ducts, Cornhill and Leaden- 
E.C.—Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., 
|, Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, §.W. 
ropolitan Police: Erection of police-station 
older’s G@ Messrs. J. Grover & Sons, 
on Wi ew North-road, N.; erection 
section house at Dalston—Messrs. Sheffield 
1, Downs Park-road, Dalston, N.; 
of Kennington-lane Police- 

Prestige & Co., Lid, 149. 
1, S.W. Commissioners of 
ion of farmhouse at Raglan— 
J. Burgoyne & Son, Parkyard, Ponty- 
road, Pontypool, onmouthshire. Com- 
toners of Public Works, Ireland: Building 

: No. 51, St. Stephen’s-green, E., Dublin. 
ation for Office of Public Works—Messrs. 
V. Scott & Co., 26. Usher’s-quay, Dubli 
jasion of Low Park National School, Co. 
o—Mr. William Killackv, Kiltimagh. Co. 
0; alterations, Belfast Head Post Office— 
an T. & W. Lowry, 2194, Woodstock-road. 
ast. 


nee eye Sten 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
© regret to announce the death, on Sep- 
der 15, his ninetieth birthday, at Harrow, 
Ar. John Leighton, the author, as “Tuke 
ner,” of * Suggestions in Design,” 1852 and 
and of “The Life of Man Svmbolised by 
Months of the Year,” 1866. Mr. Leighton, 
son of a bookbinder, and a pupil of Henry 
ard, R.A., was an original co-proprietor of 
Graphic, and a founder of the Ex-Libr 
(with Roger Fenton) Photographic 
aties. In 1847 he brought out “London 
3 and Public. Edifices ” and “ London Out 
own.” Of his manifold productions as an 
ator of books we may mention his Baron 
sen’s “Tyra Germanica,”’ 1861: “Book of 
toval Horticultural Society,?? 1863; R. H. 
1es’s_‘* Antumn Memories,” 1869: * Pa is 
x the Commune,” 1871: and «€ Madra 
ina_v. the Moloch of Fashion.?? 1870-4; he 
e and illnstrated the Booknlate Annual, 
9. An address he delivered many vears 
at the Roval Institution first aroused the 
orn taste for Japanese art: he was a lend 
member of the Royal Society of Aris and 
teir Copvright Committee: a member of 
International Copvricht Congresses Ant. 
, 1877. and Paris, 1879, and of the Exhihi- 
Commissions. London, 1851 and 1AA2 : 
3, 1855 and 1867: and Philadelphia, 1867. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
quaries nearly sixty years ago. The inter. 
took place on Saturday in Harrow 
shyard. 


Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Rart. 


e death, on September 20, at his resid, 
mley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts, is ant 
ced of Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart. 
, and Chevalier, 2nd Class, Golden Lion of 
au, aged eighty-three years. A son of Mr. 
oh Ellis, proprietor of the Star and Garter 
I, Richmond, he, when a youth, was 
led to Alderman Sir John Musgrove. 
Oneer and surveyor in the City, of whose 
he became senior partner. He was elected 
mmon Councillor, 1864, and an Alderman 
d-street Ward, in 1872; in 1874-5 he was 
ifE of London and Middlesex, and Lord 
or, 1881-2, his year of office being signalised 
he opening of Epping Forest, upon its 
sition by the Corporation, by Queen 
ria, who bestowed a baronetey upon him 
e opening of the new Leadenhall market, 
as the firss Mayor of Richmond, to which 
igh he gave a site for the Town Hall and 
irdens; when occupant during many years 
ecleuch House, by the riverside, he played 
aportant share in municipal affairs and 
mainly instrumental in conserving the 
ities of Richmond and in the preservation 


» Terrace-zardens. About forty years ago 
equired the business of Mbeskts. Pare. 
er, Cl & Co., of Lancaster-place, W.C., 


ers, surveyor und estate agents: he 
became sole partner of the well-known 
of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & 
of Fleet-street. and having, in 1897, taken 
partnership Mr. H. D Egerton, his 
w Mr. R. S. Ellis, Mr. B. PAnson 
h, . S. Galsworthy, and tho late 
tired from the firm in 1903. 
ged in assessment, arbitra 
md compensation cases. He was Svrveyor 
} London and South-Western and London 
righton Railway Companies: for the latter 
nducted the purchase of lands for exten- 


TEES ieee 


sion of Victoria terminus. Sir John Whittaker 
Ellis was M.P. for Mid-Surrey, 1884-5, and for 
the Kingston Division, 1885-92; Governor of the 
Honourable Irish Society, 1882-94; Chairman 
of the Alliance Bank and Emmanuel Hospital, 
and a Governor of several charitable bodies; 
High Sheriff of Surrey, 1899-1900; member of 
the Carlton, Garrick, and Constitutional Clubs, 
and Past-Master of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany. Upon his retirement in June, 1909, from 
the Court of Aldermen he received a highly 
gratifying tribute to his long and distinguished 
public services. The funeral was fixed for 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon, at Petersham. 


Mr. T. H. Gibbons, M.Inst.C.E. 

Mr. 'T. H. Gibbons, formerly Civil Engineer 
Superintendent, Great Western Railway, died 
suddenly at his home in Plymouth on Sep- 
tember 17, in his seventieth year. He was 
educated at Tavistock Grammar School, Marl- 
borough, and King’s College, London. He was 
d to Mr. D. G. C.E., and then, as 
ant of Mr. P. J. Margary, Great Western 
ay, shared in the construction of their 
in Cornwall and Devonshire; in 1891 he 
appointed Engineer for the Plymouth 
ion, and he erected the stone bridges 
in place of the old wooden viaducts in the 
western portions of the company’s system, be- 
sides taking a prominent part in the substitu- 
tion of the standard gauge for Brunel’s broad 


gauge. 


——_—_»- + ___ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


The Building Trade in Warsaw. 

According to the British Consul at Warsaw 
(Poland), the building trade, which experienced 
great activity during 1910, continued its satis- 
factory development during the past year, and 
the allied trades shared in the prosperity. 
Loans were granted on easy terms by the banks 
and financial institutions, and the relations 
between masters and men being good through- 
out the year, there was practically no hindrance 
to successful operations. Though the number 
of houses built or repaired in Warsaw itself 
dropped from 1,645 in 1910 to 1,425 in 1911, 
there was a considerable increase in the build- 
ing activity in provincial towns and in the 
country. High rents and the increased cost of 
living are gradually driving the less well-to-do 
classes to live in small country places in the 
neighbourhood of Warsaw, especially such as 
are served in respect of transport by the 
principal lines of railways, and in consequence 
there has been an abnormal development of 
This change 


limited boundaries has been p 
quence of the refusal of the military authorities 
to allow any substantial buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fortifications. In August, 1911. 
this prohibition was, to a great extent, with- 
drawn, and the near future should open up 
possibilities for the sale of British building 
goods in the new areas of construction, which 
will have now been made available. Much 
will depend on the extension of the present 
system of tramways to these new suburbs, and 
the amelioration of the services of the light 
railways which exist on both sides of the 
Vistula. Here again British capital might be 
used with every prospect of satisfactory 
returns. Rents, instead of falling, continued 
to rise, due, no doubt, to the increase of over 
15,000 inhabitants during the year. The total 
population of Warsaw was, in 1911, 797,000, 
exclusive of military forees of some 25,000 
men. The improved building standard is still 
making great headway; iron construction has 
made considerable advance, and so-called fire- 
proof buildings are the only type now sanc- 
tioned. This naturally creates, and _ will 
create, a demand for fireproofing materials, 
which is worthy of attention from British 
manufacturers, An obligatory system of 
municipal fire insurance was introduced into 
Warsaw in the year 1900, and all buildings 
have to be insured with the municipal fund 
up to the actual cost of the building. The 
demand for bricks was even larger than in 
1910, so that all the brickyards were kept 
busy throughout the year and prices per 1,000 
rose still further. Attempts were made to 
encourage the use of bricks made of sand and 
cement. The experiment was only successful 
to a limited degree, as it is difficult to compete 
with ordinary bricks, which can be made 
throughout Poland owing to the subsoil being 
clay, and thus transport from long distances 
can be avoided. Dealing with, the cement 
trade, the Consul states that the Polish Cement 
Works. which had produced 600,000 and 
1,100,000 barrels of 360 lb. each in 1909 and 
1910, respectively, increased the output to 
1,400,000 barrels in 1911. The import from 
Austria-Hungary and Germany was about 


80,000 barrels, and as the agreement between 
the Polish Cement Syndicate and the German 
and Austria-Hungarian works was maintained 
during 1911, it was possible to raise local 
prices again to 8s. per barrel, as compared 
with 7s. per barrel in the previous year, As 
‘a consequence of larger output and higher 
prices, the Polish cement industry had a very 
satisfactory year’s working and paid dividends 
varying from 5 to 12 per cent. The activity 
in this trade can be ascribed to the general 
prosperity in nearly every branch of indus 
and especially to the development in the build- 
ing trade, ‘both in towns and provinces. 
Government orders remained at about the same 
quantities as in 1910. Nearly all the com- 
panies increased their plant. Roofing tiles 
were used in larger quantities in 1911 than 
in previous years, and insurance companies 
quoted lower fire premiums for buildings so 
covered than for those where thatch is em- 
ployed. This may induce the peasant popu- 
lation to employ tiles to a larger extent than 
heretofore, but this will only benefit local 
works, which did well in 1911 and paid fairly 
high dividends. 


Polish Cement and Bricks. 

Mr. Consul Clive-Bagley reports that the 
Polish Cement Works, which had_ produced 
600,000 and 1,100,000 barrels of 360 Ib. each in 
1909 and 1910 respectively, increased the out- 
put to 1,400,000 barrels in 1911. The import 
from Austria-Hungary and Germany was about 
80,000 barrels, and as the agreement between 
the Polish Cement Syndicate and the German 
and Austro-Hungarian Works was maintained 
during 1911, it was possible to raise local prices 
again to 8s, per barrel, as compared with 7s. 
per barrel in the previous year. As a conse- 
quence of larger output and higher prices, the 
Polish cement industry had a very satisfactory 
year’s working and paid dividends varying 
from 5 to 12 per cent. For the first time for 
ten years there was a demand on the Warsaw 
Exchange for the shares of Polish cement 
works, and transactions took place at par and 
over. The activity in this trade can he 
bed to the general prosperity in nearly 
every branch of industry, and especially to the 
development in the building trade, both in 
towns and provinces. Government orders re- 
mained at about the same quantities as in 1910. 
Nearly all the companies increased their plant. 
The demand for bricks was even larger than 
in 1910. so that all brickyards were kent busy 
throughout the year and prices per 1.000 rose 
still further, 7.e., from 12. 11s. 8d. in 1909, and 
27. 10s. 8d. in 1910, to 27. 19s. 1d. in 1911: 
Attempts were made to encourage the use of 
bricks made of sand and cement. The experi- 
ment was only successful to a limited degree, 
as it is diffieult to compete with ordinary 
bricks, which can be made throughout Poland 
owing to the subsoil being clay, and thus trans- 
port from long distances can be avoided. 
Roofing tiles were used in larger quantities in 
1911 than in previous years, and insurance 
companies quoted lower fire premiums for 
bnildings so covered than for those where 
thatch is employed. This may induce the 
peasant population to emplov tiles to a larger 
extent than heretofore. bnt this will onlv 
benefit local works, which did well in 1911 
and paid fairly high dividends. 


———_+-4--—___ 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. S. W. Francis & Co., Lid., send us 
their latest catalogue of revolving shutters, 
in steel and wood, brass shop-fronts, and 
collapsible or extending steel gates. The roll- 
ing shutters manufactured by the firm include 
interlocking, curvilinear, and corrugated steel 
lath shutters, and steel-hinged pinewood lath 
shutters. suitable for every purpose. Among 
important contracts recently executed for 
garages by Messrs. Francis are shutters for 
Messrs. Harrod’s Receiving Yard, Chelsea; 
the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall; the 
General Motor Cab Company, Walham Green: 
and Holkham Hall, Norfolk. 

Messrs. Thomas Faldo, of Somerset Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, and 1, Arundel-street, Strand, 

C., forward us a common-sense pamphlet, 
“A Few Simple Facts about Asphalt,” 
ich they point out the distinction between 
foreign and British asphalt, and the points 
to be guarded inst in each case. Messrs. 
Faldo manufact at their works in London 
asphalé from the Seyssel and Limmer mines, 
and can personally guarantee the source from 
which the raw material is derived, so that 
“Seyssel? and ‘“‘Limmer” are not merely 
“trade names,” or, to speak more precisely, 
“trade lies,” but truthful statements of fact. 
British asphalt is also a specialty of the firm, 
who have been in the business since the infancy 
of asphalt as a building material, 

(Continued on page 367.) 
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' List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


advertised in this number; Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Public Appointments, xix. ; 


Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of ‘each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Sepremper 30.—Dublin.— University CoLiece: 
New Bui.pines.—Limited to architects in Ire- 
land. Assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 

September 30.-—Llanelly.—Scnoot, rrc.—The 
Llanelly Education Committee invite competitive 
designs and estimates for school buildings and 
domestic. subjects centre at Stebonheath-terrace. 
Assessor, Mr. G. EH. Halliday, F.R1.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of August 2 for further 
particulars. 

Ocroser 7.—Beckenham.—Pvusiic ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot.—Mr, . W. 3. Cross, FE UR.LB.A., 
assessor. Selected architects only. 

Ocroser 14.—Balham.—Swimmine Baru.— 
The Wandsworth B.C, invite designs for a 
Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
issue of August 16 for further particulars. 

Octoser 29.—Glasgow.—Drsicns FoR _ EXtTEN- 
SION. or MunicipaL Burtpincs.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. Seo advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit, 11. 1s 

Octoper 31. — Huddersfield. — Town Puan- 
NING.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 

OcroseR 31. — Llandudno. — Lanpscape 
GARDENIN he Llandudno U.D.C. invite 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in issue of September 6 for further par- 
ticulars. 

November 1.—Ottawa.—Monument to Kine 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

December 1.—Bulgaria.—I GNS FoR A Royan 
Patace ann Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, H.C. (see p. 173, 
August 9). 

DecemBer 2.—Carlisle.—Scuoon Bur.prines, 
erc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

Marcu 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Municrpat 
Buitpincs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings: Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 100!. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars. 

No Dare.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING CoLLeGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in “ Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 

No Dares. — Motherwell.—Hicu Scuoo..—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

SEPTEMBER 28 —Aberavon.—Resvitpine.—For 
the rebuilding of the Temple of Fashion, Aber- 
avon. Plans and specifications with Mr. F. B. 
Smith, M.S.A., Port Talbot. 

Sepremper 28. — Northampton. — Hatt, erc.— 

or erection of drill hall and alterations to the 

Militia Stores, Northampton; riding school for 
the Northamptons Territorial Force Assacia- 
tion. Names to the architect, Major J. W. 
Fisher, Wellingborough. 
EPTEMBER 28. — Talywain. — Works. — For 
rrying out works at the Commercial Inn, 
Talywain, Mon., for Messrs. A. Buchan & Co., 
Rhymney. Specifications, etc., with Mr, Thomas 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton- 
street, Aberdare. 

SEPTEMBER 28. —Walshtown. — Rrparrs.—For 
the carrying out of certain repairs to the Dis- 
pensary at Walshtown. Specification at ° the 
Board-room, Workhouse, Midleton. 

_ SEPTEMBER 30, — Birkenshaw.—Hovsr.—Erec- 
tion of a detached house in Drub-lane, Birken- 
shaw. Plans seen, and quantit: from Messrs. 
Howorth & Howorth, architect: » Old Bank- 
chambers, Cleckheaton, 


SepremBer 30.—Harrogate.—WALLs.—For erec- 
tion of boundary walls to the new cemetery, 
Wetherby-lane. Mr. C. EH. Rivers, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. } 

SEPTEMBER 30 — Pengam.—Houses.—Hrection 
of officials’ houses at Britannia Pits, Pengam, 
for the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company, 
Ltd. lans and specifications with Mr. George 
Kenshole, M.S.A., Station-road, Bargoed. - 

SEPTEMBER 30. — Stockpor’ Bay — Taking 
down one of the bays of the Covered Market, and 
incidental works. Plans, sections, and general 
conditions seen, and specification with form_of 
tender, from Mr, John Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

SepremBer 30.—Talywain.—-Hatt.—For erec- 
tion of a hall in connexion with St. Thomas’ 
Church, Talywain Drawings and specification 
with Messrs. Lougher & Co., architects, Bank- 
chambers, Pontypool. 

Ocroser 1.—Farnworth.—Exrension.—For an 
extension to the piggeries at the Workhouse, 
Fishpool, Farnworth. Plans and quantities from 
Mr. John Ward, architect, 24, Mawdsley-street, 
Bolton. 

Octoser 2. —Southampton.—Avpirions.—For 
alterations and additions to “D’ Warehouse, 
Town Quay, Southampton. Drawings, specifica- 
tions, and conditions with Mr. E. Cooper Poole, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Board, at the 
Board's Offices, Town Quay, Southampton. 
Quantities and Form of tender on deposit of 11. 
% Ocroser 3.—Holbrook Ford.—Bripcse.—The 
Herts C.C, invite tenders for constructing a 
bridge across River, Beane at Holbrook Ford, 
situated on the main road between Aston and 
Bennington. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ocroser 3.—Southport.—Extenston.—For the 
extension of the South Marine-gardens (includ- 
ing the continuation of the lake promenade and 
of the concrete wall round the marine lake, etc.). 
Plans seen, and specification and form of tender, 
at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Southport. Deposit of 21. 2: 

Ocroser 3. — Twyford. —Corracrs—For the 
erection of six cottages at Twyford, Bucks. 
Plans with the Surveyor, Mr. Leonard Bell, 
Council Offices, Buckingham. 

Octoser 4. — Chester. — Appitions.—For the 
proposed alterations and additions to the Work- 
house, Bought Heath, Chester. Plans, speci- 
fication, quanti , and form of tender from the 
architects, Messrs. John H. D:; 
Newegate-street, Chester, on depos: 

Ocroser 4. — Featherstone. — Aue 
For alterations to North Featherstone-lane 
Council school. Plans ceen, and_ specifications 
with quantities from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11. 

Ocrosmr 4.—Middlesbrough.—ENLaRGEMENT.— 
For the enlargement of Middlesbrough Post- 
Office. Drawings, specification, and a copy of 
the conditions and form of contract at Middles- 
brough Post-Office. Quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, 
London, 8.W. 

Octoser 4.—Portway.—Avpitions.—For addi- 
tions and alterations at the girls’ school at Port- 
way, Wells. Plans and specification with the 
architect, Mr. A. J. Pictor, A.R.I.B.A., Bruton, 
Somerset. Deposit of 11. is. 

* OcropeR 5.—Millbank, S.W.—New Burtp- 
S.—The Crown Agents for the Colonies invite 
tenders for new buildings, Millbank, S.W. Seo 
advertisement in this’ issue for further 
particulars 

Octoe! _Altrincham.—Conventence.—For 
the erection of a public convenience in Kingsway. 
Plans seen, and quantities and forms of tender 
from Mr. H, B. Brown, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Altrincham. 

Ocroser 7.— Birkenhead.—Gattery.—For the 
construction of a gallery in the swimming bath 
at the Argyle-street South Baths. Plans and 
particulars seen, and form of tender, with speci- 
fication and quantities, from Mr. C. Brownridge, 
M.Inst.0.E.,- Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, on deposit of 5s. 
Ocroser_7.—Dundalk.—-Apprrions.—Th. 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite ten- 
ders for alterations and additions to their loco- 
motive department offices at Dundalk. Drawings 
at the Engineer’s Offices at Dublin and Belfast. 
Quantities and specification, on deposit of Ql. 2s > 
from Mr. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s 
Office, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 

Ocroser 8.—Ogmore Vale. —Aurrrations.—For 
extensive alterations to the Fox and Hounds 
Hotel, at Ogmore Vale, for the Rhondda Valley 
Breweries Compar Ltd. Plans, ete.. seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 7. . from Mr. Thos. J. 
Hivans, architect, The Court, Pencoed 

Ocrozer 9.—Tipton.—Hovss, rrc.—Erection of 
a Council school and caretaker’s house at Princes 


Great 


End, Tipton, Architects, M. 
Bia ties Great Bridge, 4 
31. 3s. 

* OcroseR 10, — Birmingham. — Bounp 
Watts.—Lhe Commissioners of H.M, Works | 
Public Buildings invite tenders for bound 
walls on site of proposed new telegraph fact 
See advertisement in this issue for further 1 
ticular: 

Ocroser 10.—Bowderdale.—A.reRations.— 
alterations to the farmhouse, Bowderd. 
Wasdale, Cumberland. Quantities and pl 
from Mr. J. H. Rea, Gatehouse, Hskd; 
Cumberland. Deposit-of 21. 2s. 

Ocroser 10.—Carnarvon.—-Corrace.—For 
tion of a gauger’s cottage and stores at I 
garrog, for the Conway and Colwyn Bay Je 
Water Supply Board. Plans and specificat 
with the Engineer, Mr. ‘IT. . arringt 
Trinity-square, Llandudno. 

Ocroser 10.— Purley. — Excuancs. — For 
erection of Purley new ‘lelephone Exchan 
Drawings, specification, and a copy of the c 
ditions and form of contract at the Croy: 
General Post-Office Quantities and forms 
tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Secrete 
HM. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-gi 
London, S.W. 

%* OcToBER 14, — Leicester. — Au 
Apprt1ons.—The Commissioners of H.M. Woi 
etc., invite tenders for alterations and additi 
to the Leicester Inland Revenue Offices. 

advertisement in this ue for further parti 


rOBER 15. — Battersea. — HxTENSION! 
— The Commissioners of Hi 
te., invite tenders for the extension 

District Post . Office See advert 
ment in this issue for further particulars. | 
%* OcroseR 16. — Herne Bay.— Pavuion J 
Concert Hatu.—-The Herne Bay U.D.C. im 
tenders for a pavilion and concert hall on 
East Cliff. See advertisement in this issue 
further particulars. 

OcroprrR _21,—Child’s _ Hill. — Armis/ 
Dwetiines. -The Hendon U.D.C. invite tenc 
for fifty, artisans’ dwellings. See advertisem 
in this issue for further particulars 
% OctTopeR 21.— Hendon.—F: 
Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for central 4 
station at The Burroughs. See. advertisemen’ 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Dare. — Burslem. — Orrices.—Erection 
new _ offic Moorland-road, Burslem, for 
Burslem Mutual Burial Society . Regin 
T. Longden, architect, Town Hall-chamb. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

No Dat Crewe.—Cuium™ 
tall, and massive chimney-sta 
gardens to be taken down. Mr. W. 1 
Englesea House, Crewe. 

No Date. — Milnthorpe.—Bumpm - 
instating the farm buildings at Viver Fa 
Milnthorpe, and for building additional by 

lans and specifications with Mr. John Stall 
M.S.A., architect, 57, Highgate, Kendal. 

No Darr. — Newcastle - upon - Tyne. 
Mortuary, erc.—Erection of a mortuary 
inquest-room at the Old Toll House, Sw 
Bridge, and a post-mortem room under the H 
Level Bridge. ty Estate and Property £ 
veyor, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-T 

No Dare. — Outwood.—Apnitions—For aj 
tions and alterations to house at Rook's N 
Outwood. Mr. Wrigley, A.R.I.B.A., ar 
tect, 2, King-street, Wakefield. 

No Dare.— Raunds.—Scnoor.—For the e 
tion of a new public elementary school in 
parish of Raunds. Architects, Messrs. Black’ 
& Riddey, 53, High-street, Ketterin 

No Dats, — Slaithwaite. — Hou: ETC.— 
erection of house and workshop in Meal F 
lane, Slaithwaite. Plans from Mr. Arthur SH 
architect, Golear. 

No Dare. — Torquay. — ALTeRatrons. — 
arious alterations and improvements at 

s Café. Victoria-parade, Torquay. Mr. F 

E., architect and surve’ 


Tyne 


— ALTERATIONS.— 
alterations to the cloakrooms, etc., at the E 
moor Council schools, Wa’ 
Ogden, architect, Peterson- 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEI 


SepremBer 28, — Barnoldswick.—Borenor 
For the sinking of an 18-in. borehole to a dé 
of 800 ft., pump chamber, pump, with # 
effective h.p. horizontal producer- engine 
suction-gas_ plant, at pumping station, for 
Gas and Water Committee. Plans seen, 
Specification, with form of tender, from 
J. W. Thompson, Engineer and Manager, 4 
works, Barnoldswick. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


he date given at the commencement of each 
igraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
names of those willing to submit tenders, 
) be sent in. 


eroBeR 3. — Aston.—BripG 
a aye @ the River Beane at Holbrook 
on the main road between Aston and Ben- 
ton. Drawings, specification, and_agree- 
ts at the County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 
posit of 11. 
ICTOBER 7. cSomersot .—Brivcrs.—For partial 
hilding in masonry and repair of Ilton two 
lges on the main road between Ilminster and 
igport at two miles from Ilminster. Draw- 
5, specification, and form of contract. at the 
inty Surveyor's Office, Wells. Quantities on 


—Dinas Powis.—Repairs, Erc.—F'or 
repair to the mill stream banks and 
including cleaning out the bed of the 
repairing masonry bridge, etc., at Dinas 

Surveyor, M: W. H. D. Caple, 
Chueh street, Cardiff. Specifica- 


m deposit of 1 


-RNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 


/EPTEMBER 27, — Celbridge. — Paintine.—For 
painting of the Workhouse chapel and a 
Htion of the Workhouse fever hospital, in ac- 
dance with a specification prepared by Mr. 
J. O'Connor, C.E., which may be seen at the 
ard-room, Celbridge. 
EPTEMBER 28,—Exeter.—PaIntING.—For paint- 
the exterior wood and iron work of the 
stle, Exeter. Particulars and_ specifications 
E, H. Harbottle, architect, County- 
timbers, Exeter, 
Deroser 1. — Keighley. — Parntinc. — For 
lernal  painter’s work at the Workhouse. 
antities from Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, York- 
hmbers, Keighley, architect 
Deroper 1,—Manchester.—Pornts, Etc.—The 
amways Committee invite tenders for the 
f permanent-way points, tongues, and 
steel centres. Specifications and 
ms of tender from Mr. J. M. LAO eee 
meral Manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, 
eeadilly, Manchester, on deposit of 11. 
Deroser 1. — Sutton Langley. ae — 
r painting and decorating the whole of the 
erior and exterior of the schoolmaster’s house 
d_ outbuildings. Specification from Mr. 
ederick May, Clerk to the Committee, 43, 
rch-side, Macclesfield. 
Octoser 2.—Thurne. —REPAIRING, ETC.—For re- 
ouring and repairing tower and churchyard 


NM of Thurne Church, Great Yarmouth. Apply 
Rector or Churchwardens. 
Ocroser 8. — Cumberland. — Pamvrine.—For 


ndry painting works at the police-stations. 
ecifications with Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, 
R.I.B.A., County Architect, 68, Lowther-street, 
rlisle. 
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Ocroser 8,—Acton.—PaintinG, Etc.—For the 
cleaning and repainting engine-sheds, messrooms, 
offices, etc., at Old Oak Common, near Acton, 
for the Great Western Railway Company. Plans 
and specifications seen, and forms of tender and 
quantities, at the office of the Engineer, at 7, 
Eastbourne-terrace, Paddington 
%* OcropeR 16.— London.—-PaintinG, etc.—The 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District in- 
vites tenders for repairing, maintaining, and 
decorating police-stations, police-courts, houses, 
buildings, etc., within four miles of Charing 
Cross, for three years from January 1 next. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particu- 
ars. 

No Dats. PaInTING.—For the paint- 
ing and decorating of the interior, No. 15, 
Burlington-crescent, Goole, Particulars at the 

state Office, Rawcliffe. 

No Dats. — Merthyr. — Renovatine. — For 
renovating the Red Cow Inn, Glebeland-street, 


and the Duffryn Arms Inn, Brecon-road, 
Merthyr, for Messrs. Giles & Harrap, the 
Brewery, Particulars from Mr. C. M. Davies, 


M.S.A., 112, High-street, Merthyr. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SepremBer 28.—Tadcaster.—Srwace.—For the 
construction of about 250 yds. of 9-in. sewer, with 
manholes, etc., at, Appleton Roebuck. Specifica- 
tions and quantities from Mr. H. C. Wood, sur- 
veyor, Tadcaster. 

Sepremper 30—Cowes.—GraveL, et¢.—For the 
supply of gravel and other road material. Speci- 
fication and form of tender from Mr. John W. 
Webster, Engineer and Surveyor, Cowes, I.W. 

Sepremper 380.—Thrapston.—Sewace.—For the 
construction of fi sewer, about 397 yds. in length, 
in Brigstock Village. Plans, sections, and speci- 
fications, on deposit of 5s., from Mr. T. Lloyd, 
Surveyor, Thrapston. 

SepremBeER 30. Warrington. — Fiacs.—For 
800 sq. yds. of 2i-in. concrete flags. Specifica- 
tions, forms of tender, and information at the 
office of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Ocrozer. 1.— Chichester.—GRra. c.—For 
the supply of 1,000°tons of 2-in. broken granite, 
basalt, or other approved material. Further 
particulars from the City Surveyor, Mr. Frank J 
Lobley, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Ocrosrr 2. — Ramsgate 


Cement.—For the 


supply of Portland cement. Schedule and form 
of tender from Mr. T Taylor, Borough 


Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rams- 
gate. 

Ocrozer 3.—Oban.—Winveninc.—For widening 
and metalling a portion of the public road in the 
Pass of Brander. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities from Mr. Macrae, District 
Surveyor, Columba-buildings, Oban, 

Ocroser 4.—Bishop’s Stortford.—Marertats. 
—For the supply of materials. Tender form 
from the Engineer.and Surveyor, Mr. Robert 8 
Scott, A.M.Inst.C.B., Council Offices, Bishop’s 
Stortford. 
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Ocroper 5. — Huyton. - MarertAts.—F'or the 
supply of 500 tons of 23-in. macadam, 400 tons 
of 2-in macadam, and 100 tons of granite chip- 
pings. Tenders to Mr. G. W. Swift, Clerk, 
Public Offices, Huyton. 

Ocroser 5. — “eddington. — Roaps.—For the 
making-up and improvement of High-street, 
Twickenham-road, and Manor-road. Plans and 
specifications seen, quantities and form of ten- 
der, on deposit of 2. 2s., from Mr. M. Hains- 
worth, Surveyor, Council Offices, Teddington. 

Ocroser 7.—London.—Roaps.—For making-up 
with tarred bituminous or asphaltic materials 
certain roads and parts of roads at Muswell Hill, 
N. Forms of tender, etc., and particulars from 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate. 

Ocroser 7. — Stanley.-—Srreetrs. -—For poe 
and completing Spen-street, Stanley; also for 
surface-water drainage at South Moor and 
Stanley. Pla: and specifications seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from Mr. A. 
koutledge, Surveyor, Council Buildings, Stanley. 

Ocroger 7. — Whitley.—W orks.—For carrying 
out public improvement works in the reconstruc- 
tion of footways in Marden and Rockclifie Wards. 
Plan and specification seen, and form of tender 


from Mr. A. J Rousell, A.M Ins , Sur- 
ues to the Council, Cannell Offices, Whitley 
Ys 


%* Ocroser 8. — East Ham.-—Tar-pavine.—The 
East Ham Education Committee invite tenders 
for tar-paving the playgrounds at Vicarage lane 
School, See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ocroser 12. —Rotherham. - - Pires, etc.—For 
the excavating, laying, jointing, and filling in of 
about twenty-one miles of cast-iron spigot and 
socket pipes. Particulars and forms of tender 
from the Engineer to the Council, Mr. B. Hey, 
M.Inst.Mun.E., Surveyor’s Offices, Imperial- 
buildings, Rotherham. 

* OcrToBER 14. — Kensington.—Roap-MaxkinNG. 
The Council of the Royai Borough of Kensington 
invite tenders for making-up portion of roadway 
of Highlever-road. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars 

%* OctoseR 15.—Kirkby-in-Ashfield.—SrweRaGE 
Works.—The ety -in-Ashfield (Notts) U.D.C. 
invite tenders for sewerage and extensions to 
the sewage-disposal works. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Ocrozer 30, — Fort-Augustus. — DRrarnace.— 
For the GOUSRET of drainage works, com- 
prising upwards of 3,000 lin. yds. of pipe sewers, 
together with flushing tanks, manholes, septic 
tanks, etc., at three outfalls, and other ‘yelative 


works. Plans and specifications with quantities 
from Messrs. Geo. Gordon & Co., civil engineers, 
Inverness. 

No Dare. — Cardiff. —Roap.—For about two 


miles of road-making. Mr. B. Rees, archi- 
tect, 8, Dumfries-place, Cardiff. 

No Dare.—Fraserburgh.—t'oorway.—For re- 
laying the footway of Bellslea, property on the 
north side of Victoria-street with granite kerb 
and cement concrete. Specifications with Mr. 
W._ Alexander, Burgh Surveyor. 

No Dars.— Upper. Langwith.—Srwace.—For 
works of sewerage in the parish of Upper Lang- 
with. Particulars from the Engineer, Mr. F. 
Cook, Leeming-street, Mansfield. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. Application 
LERK or WORKS Huddersfield Boro’ Couneil | Not stated Om 3 
LERK or WORKS , U.D.C. | 81. per week Octaeg 
Huction Sales 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. Date 
of Sale, 
LD BUILDING MATERIALS, 126, NORWOOD ROAD, S.E.—On the Premises | Veryard & Yates Oct. 
OMMERCIAL MO COR CHASSIS—Mill-lane Depot of L. 6.0. C., Ltd. | Stuart A. Curzon Oct. 
REEHOLD BUSINESS PREMI3 anp LAND3, NORTHAMPTO —On the Site Peirce & Thorpe | Oct. 
REEHOUOLD SITES, SOUTHWARK—At the Mart . Field & Sons ; | ( ct. 
ULLDING SITS, *ABINGER, Re, ‘AND GOMSHALL (SURREY)—At the Mar | Driver, Jonas, & Co. | Oct. 
RELHOLD LAND—Brentwood .. Browett & Taylor......... ingua 


[TRADE CATALOGUES—continued from page 365. 

Messrs. Swain, Verney. & Co. send us their 
test catalogue of brass and iron goods, 
iefly door and window furniture. Among 
e items of interest which more particularly 
aim attention, we notice the ‘ Reliance’? 

itent lock, an excellent contrivance designed 
operate panic-bolts from the outside. By 
is means a door, on which a panic-bolt is 
ced, may be used when required as an 
dinary entrance door, by means of the 
ternal brass knob which turns a spindle and 
operates the bolt. By a turn of the key in 
e lock the brass knob is put out of action, 
aving the bolt free to act only on pressure 
om within in the usual way. The McCabe 
bular ball-bearing hangers for “ accordion” 

wtitions are admirably straightforward and 
mple in design, and are fitted with ball- 
arings throughout. The blocks in the cata- 


logue show the general principle and the manner 
in “which the fitting may be concealed. Partitions 
hung in this manner have been supplied to 
the London, Birmingham, and Sheffield Council 
Schools. The same principle is applied to 
heavy barn or warehouse doors, and to over- 
head trollies, which are also made to run on 
the bottom flange of the ordinary I beam. 
Messrs. Swain, Verney, & Co. also supply the 
* Anglo” patent liquid door-spring and check 
(a well- deena contrivance, suitable for both 
right and left hand doors), cloakroom fittings, 
fanlight openers, and builders’ ironmongery 
of nearly every description. 

We have received from, the National 
Radiator Company, Ltd., particulars of a new 
type of damper regulator for low-pressure hot- 
water boilers. The regulator has a very wide 
range of action, and by shifting the weight 
provided on the lever, the water in the boiler 


can be maintained at any temperature between 
120 and 220 deg. Fahr. The construction 
of the appliance is very simple, the regulator 
consisting essentially of an outer dome en- 
closing metal bellows connected by means of a 
tube with the bulb, which should be inserted 
at or near the flow outlet of the boiler. The 
bellows and a portion of the bulb are filled 
with a highly volatile liquid responding imme- 
diately to the slightest change of temperature. 
By means of a simple plunger attached to the 
upper wall of the bellows, the expansion of 
the latter has the effect of actuating a rocker 
and the lever, to which are connected the 
draught doors of the boiler. The’ fulcrum 
carrying the damper lever is pivoted on knife- 
edge bearings to ensure extreme delicacy of 
movement and freedom from friction, and, as 
the distance between the pivots on the fulcrum 
is 1} in., the regulator possesses great power. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


14,740 of 1911.—Everard Richard Calthrop, 
Leonard Erskine Hill, and Herbert William 
Child: Production of sash-bars and the like for 
use in glazing roofs, windows, and structures in 
general. A 

18,951 of 1911.—Arthur George Grice and 
George Anderson & Co.: Apparatus for stone 
and marble cutting and for like purposes. 

19,102 of 1911.—George Chisholm: Flanged 
metal pipes, particularly applicable for effect- 
ing joints with water-closet cisterns. 


19,133 of 1911.—Alfred James Hill: Joints 
for tubular srtuctures. 

19,175 of 1911.—Benjamin Burnette and 
Frank Centennial Avery: Hinges 

19,916 of 1911.—Henry Augustus Allen: 


Stoves and fireplaces : : 

21,292 of 1911.—Frederick Herbert Sharpe: 
Method of and apparatus for manufacture of 
white lea 


23,917 of 1911. William Knott, Frederick 
Charles Giles, and Alfred Giles: Casement 
fastenings and the like. 

24,070 of 1911.—Samuel Stott and John 


Thomas Booth: Planks employed by painters 
and decorators. eth, 
24,831 of 1911.—Thomas Baird, jun.: Con- 
struction of floors for building ? 
26,403 of 1911.—Dr. August Kahr: Machines 
for manufacturing hollow bricks closed on all 


side: : 
29.166 of 1911.—Allda & Onions Pneumatic 
Engineering Compan: Ltd., and Oswald 


Stott: Radiators for heating buildings and the 
like. 

1,794 of 1912.—William Cheyne: Means for 
preventing rain, dust, and draught from enter- 
ing under doors and hinged windows. _ 

2.046 of 1912—Otto Schultz: Construction of 
gratir openwork girders, or other load- 
suporting means formed of metal strips welded 
together, ‘ 

8,415 of 1912.—Victor Winkler: Ruling and 
drawing devices. 

12.487 of 1912—Emma von Woisky: Self- 
feeding paint brushes. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

10,343 of 1911.—Ize] Behrmann: 
concrete. 

This relates to concrete columns, piles, beams, 


which are reinforced by means of compara- 
tively narrow strips of sheet metal 5 of wire 


Reinforced 


10,343 of 1911. 


netting, placed successively around the longi- 
tudinal rods as the concrete is moulded. The 
strips b may be plain, and their longitudinal 
edges either overlap and are secured with wire 
binding d; or the edges are slightly separated 
and connected with staples. 


11,073 of 1911—Henry Jacob Wagner: Roof 
gutters and cornices, 


This relates to a combined gutter and cornice 
which consists of superposed blocks, the cornice 


11,073 of 1911. 


being either hollow and wholly or 
closed at the top, or solid 
groove in the top block. 


| partially 
with a draining 
A hollow cornice is 


* All these applica 
which opposition to 
them can be made. 


tions are in ths stage in 
the grant of Patents upon 
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provided with a perforated cover, and also 


hinged ventilator 32, operated by a concealed 
the 
ations 35 prevent the 
water from overflowing into the ventilating 


rod 46, and heating-mear 
inside of the wall. Perfo: 


34, fitted 


on 


aperture 30. 
———_o—q2+____ 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Tel,, 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London,” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRAC' 
CORPORATE BO: 
PROSPECTUSES 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, étc., etc. 
Six lines or under Bs 
Each additional line. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPR: 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEME: 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .., 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, ant be 


ront pag 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 


Four lines (about thirty words) or under. 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os, 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*.* Stamps must not be sent; but all sums should be remitted 
sd to the 


by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addr 
Publisher of “Tag BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W 


isements for the current week’s 
p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification ? is imp 
in the case of any which may reach the Office after TW. 
NOON on that day. 
shouid be in by TWELVE NOON on 


WEDNESDAY, 


ALTERATIONS 1 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The Publisher cannot be res 


strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY 
be sent. 


ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” 


sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover 

stamps are returned to advertisers the week 
N.B.—The Reply 

circulars, and the like 

noticed) be forwarded, 


the postage 
after publi 


ion, 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 


COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 


READING NINEPENCE EACH, 


CASES { 


—e--—e—____ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

September 11.—By J. Han 

Burrington, Devon.—Farms 


102 acres, f. (in 
Four cottages, 


SAFORD & Sc 
nd pastur 
nding timber) 


and, 


Bie 170 
By Warp & Cuowey, 
Brentor, Devon.—Prescombe Farm, 74a, 
Whitey ees Leah 3,000 
September 12.—By J. Hannarorp & Son. 
Ashreigney, Devon.—Bolts and Lake Farms, 
46 neres, f. (including timber). .... 1,158 


Winkleigh, ‘Devon —Lower 
68 acres, f. (inelndi 
Mitchell’s cottages, f 
Chulmleigh, Devon.—Holland F. 
4p. (ineluding 3: 

eS cea 


By Renpext & Sawpye. 
West Ogwell, Devon.—Purt of Ogwell Estate, 
472 acre aaa “ ae 


September 13.—By Hovxyn. 
Norton, Kent.—Part of § 
acres, f. 
Rodmers 


ALL & FINN 
harsted Estate, 135 


Dungate Farm, 60 a. 1x. 


yee 5 : 
Murston, Kent. —Highsted Field, 4a. 1 


Nat 


» Soy, & Vine. 
§, Ashdown-st., ut. 54 yrs., 


September 17.—By Rurie 
Kentish Town.— 
re, x. § 


Acne 275 
, Seaton 
= RET) vate 850 
By N. Easro 
Paull-in-Holderness, Yo Grange 

Farm, 128} acres, f — ... Se eT 

Wallingfen, Yorks.—Common Farm, 109 4 % 
de. 2,300 


acri 


September 18.—By J A. & W. THarp. 
Camberwell, 


365 
a a 460 
By Wiusox & Gray, 
Balham.—5, Thurleigh-rd., f., p, 800 
By Stmons & Sons 
Hurley, Berks.—Farms, ete., 63 a. 1 31,875 
September 19.—By Roars Bros, 
Bermondsey —228, Fortrd at 
Sl, wr, 861. Bs... 100 
By Purry & Son. 
Clipton. 97, Powe: 
g.r. 81. 88., yr, S81, : 
Leytonstone —2, Shor ae 
Bl. 8s,, er. BU. 4g us 
By Grime 
een, W r.—Stockfield-r 
caren tocktield-rd., two a 
Harbor , Park Hild, 7” 
w Gl. 12s. 84., war. 411 16s. 300 


ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
DIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 
OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 


ue are received up 


LVE 
Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 


STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Oifice before 


ponsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 


should 


may haye Replies 
addressed to the Ofice, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., free of 
charge, Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are 


Unused 


Boxes ure not intended for trade lists, 
; Should these be received, they cannot (if 


By post (carefully packed), 1s, 


[SEPTEMBER 27, 1912. 


a 


September 20.—By Marx Lieut & Son. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—26 and 28, Spanhy-rd., u.t. 

50 yrs., g.r. 71., w.r. 671. 12s 
Mile End.—39 to 45 (odd), Moss 

50 yrs., g.r, 201., war. 1591, 188. 


g 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freeh 
ground-rent ; L.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.gt 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for re1 
£, for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p.| 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weel 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rent 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs, | 
years; la, for lune ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescer 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; er. 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h, for public-house; 0.4 
Offices; s, for shops; ct. for court. 


> —_____ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AlIl communications with respect to litera 
tistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
4°” (and not to any person by name); tho 
relating to advertisements and other exclusive 
business matters should be addressed to “ TH 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by 4 
name and address of the sender, whether for public 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymo’ 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, a 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with tl 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected commu 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible f 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other doc 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at th 
Office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for cor 
siderati n should bear the owner’s name and addres 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay an 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any comission to a contributor to write an articll 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is give 
subject to the approval of the article or 4 
us the r 


2 


N.B.—Ilustr 
any important a: 


ions of the First Premiated Desi 
hitectural competition will alw 


b 
accey ted for publication by the Editor, whether the 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—-—-e—___ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, th 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fae 
which should be remembered by those who make uso. 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £8. di 
Best Stocks. . 114 
Picked Sto2ks for Facings .. 210 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£3. d. 8. d 
Flettons... ees 0) BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 315 ¢ 
Red ...... + 812 0 Do. Bullnose. 40 ¢ 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
RuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks 40 | 


Guazep Bricks— 
Best White, 


Double Headers 14 17 
Ivory, and Salt 


One Side and two 


Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends -., 18 17am 
Headers -1117 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose, one End ........19 17 ( 

and 44 in. Flats 1517 6  Splays & Squints17 7 ( 
D'ble Stretchers 17 17 6 

Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


8s. da, 
Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast ..... » 5 6 ” 
Best Portland Cement. 36 0 per 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” 
Norze—The cement or lime is exclusive of thé 
ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime . . 13s, 6d. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton atrly aptl 


» 


ton, ” 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Batx Sronz — delivered on road waggons, 8. d, 
Paddington Depot. 


: 17 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, ims 
Depot ww 1 OH 
PorrLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— | 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road wagons, 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, o* } 
Pimlico Wharf, 23 


White Basebed, delivered on waggons 


Paddington Dept, Nine Elns Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot, 
d. 


8. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfi 
per Dale in Freestone ........, 
locks . 2.4 Talacre & Gwes, 
Red Corsi Stone ... Pe 
blocks ... 23 


ic StonE—Robin Hood Quality. 


}pled random blocks . 


STONE (Continued). 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1912.] 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. Le te 


itt. super.) 23 
rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 2 6 
} sawn two sides slabs (random sizes, 0 114 
| to 23 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
. to 2 in, ditto, ditto: 0 6 
D Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway ets 
ypled random blocks . PD 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
per.) 28 
rubbed two sides ditto 3.0 
sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ieee 
self-faced random flags ... ee 05 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
Tn. £8. d. In. In. £8. da. 
10 best blue 20 10bestEur’ka 
angor .. 13 unfading green Ae 17 6 
12 ditto ae 6 ye) 20x12 ditto Zan) 
10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto . 0 
tto. 13 0 0 i 0 
15 0 
5 0 6 
6 
12 6 16x8 ditto. 6 
12 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. tds 
+ plain red roof- Best ‘* Hartshill’’ 
hg (per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plam sand- 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per doz.)...... 8 7 Do. pressed (per 
t Broseley (per 1000) .. 42 6 
MAG)! cscs. 50 0 Dox Ornamental(per 
Ornamental(per 1000) .. 47 6 
BAO) sescsieceeassines 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) 0 Staffords, (Hanley 
t Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
rown, or brindled (per 1000) .. 42 6 
dw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand. 
Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
J00) eee see BU 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Hip (per doz.).. 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
woop. 
Buruprxe Woop. At per standard. 
us: best 3in, by 1] in. and 4in, a 8. d. £84 
by 9 in. and I1in.. 00 1510 0 
ils: best 3 by 9 13 10 0 14 10 
tens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 
Sin., and3in. by 7in.and8in. 1110 0 12 105 
tens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 
ils: seconds . 0 
ens : seconds 0 » » 
in, by in. and 2 in, by 0... 10 10 
in. by 44 in. and 2 in. 0 10 0 
‘eign Sawn Boards— 
in, and 1} in, by 7 in. 0 more than 
battens. 


fini... 


timber: best middling Danzig 
r Memel (average specification) 
econds ..... 3 0 fe 
mall timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 
mall timber (6 in. to 8 in. 
wedish balks .. 

ch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 


JomeRs’ Woon. 


lite Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by lin. 
3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens,2} in.and 3in. by7 in. 
lecond yellow deals,3in. byllin, 
” ” 3 im. by 9 in. 
Battens,24 in, and 3in. by 7 in. 
third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
1] in. and 9 in, . 
Battens,2} in.and 3 in. by 7 in. 
tersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11 in, 
Do. 3 in. by 9 
Battens .. 
lecond yellow deals, 3 in. by 


third yellow deals, 3in. by 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 
Battens .. 


nite Sea and Petersburg— 


st white deals, 3 in. by llin. 15 0 

5 ” 3 in, by 9in. 14 0 
Battens ... et 
jecond white deals, 3in. by 

» 3 in, by 9 in. 13 0 

Battens +10 10 
ch-pine : deals . +190 
Inder 2 in, thick extra +010 
low Pine—First, regularsizes 18 0 
\ddments .. 73200) 
econds, regular sizes 83 0 
ddments 23 0 
uri Pine—Pianks perft.cube. 0 4 
nzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
arge, per ft, cule. Qs 
cot Oak Loge, per 0 6 


©cccce SOS0 OS SoCoCO eamoace 
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WOOD (Continued). 


Jorners’ Woon (Continued)— 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup.as £ 
inch... 0 
din, 0 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 0 
Teak, per load .. 18 
American Whi 
per ft. cube ..... 0 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— 
Lin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
shot.. 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 
1} in, by7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched 
lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
shot.. 
lin. by Tin, white, planed ‘and 
matched, 


Ri yellow, matched 
exid headed on v4 Oratedibrdes 

Lin. by 7 in. a 

¥ in. by 7 in, white » 7 

Lin, by 7 in. ” 7 


s. d. £ 8.4, 
5 tay at 
08 = 
Oi) ms OW a 
Gam 0 86 
O10 ee O 1a 
OW im Ee O @ 
50 060 
Per square. 
1S Gan Oth O 
1440... 018 0 
16 0 ... I0 0 
120)... 014h6 
Gan Ons 0 
Ome ONG 
AT Olney 0/131 16 
14 0 018 6 
10 0 oll 0 
12 9 015 0 


Gin, at 6d, to 94, per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. 
In London, or delivered 


Bailway Vans, per ton. 
£ s, 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary) £35. 4, 8. d. 
sections ... 0 we 910 0 
Compound 
sections re lh) 
Steel Compound Stanchions . 1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections Hf ONRO 
Flitch Plates .. we LE 00 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 800... 810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Irnon— £8. d. £5. d. 
Common Bars .. 900 .. 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 915 0 
Staffordshire “‘ Mark - 
Mild Steel Bars .... 915 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price es 
”» » Galvanised. = 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .10 5 0 = 
» » 24 g. ESS a10) = 
B ” 6g. .1215 0 - 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, onditary analy 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
8 ft. to 20g. .... iba) ap = 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. an 2A. 16 0 0 =- 
” ” 26] genet 7a 0N0) = 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. .. 0 - 
5 ” 22g. and Bite. 19 5 0 = 
» » 26 g. «-- 2010 0 — 
Gutyenised\Gomeumatadts teeta 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 15 0 0 - 
” 2@e.and24g.15 5 0 — 
26 g. reo Me) oe at 
Best ‘Soft Steel Sheets. $ ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker. 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. & 24 0 
2 » 26g. 0 
Cut "Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 0 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
£ s. da. 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 4Ib, soduD 2615 0... - 
Pipe in coils . = 
Soil pipe .. = 
Compo pipe . = 
Zixc—Sheet— Tn casks ‘of 10 cwte 
Vielle Montagne . 3315 0 4. = 
Silesian .. LOOM rn - 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
CorPER— 
Strong Sheet perlbn0 wlan lay 
Thin » » o12 =— 
Copper nails aye On Te = 
Copper wire % 0800 = 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .. ee ) a0 = 
Thin ... » OS e. = 
Tix—English Ingot: a Wb 3 = 
So.prr—Plumbers’ ” 00 - 
Tinmen’s .. » (Ug - 
Blowpipe Ae fi) it = 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 oz. thirds 23d. 26 oz. fourths 34d. 
fourths 82 oz. thirds. 
21oz,. thirds..... » fourths 
» fourths .., Fluted Sheet, 1 on. 3d. 
26 oz. thirds... le ” 21 oz, 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered, 


4 Rolled plate......... 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 

#; Rough rolled and ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 

rough cast plate.. 2}d, anic, Arctic, Muffied, 

4 Bough rolled and and’ Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate. 3d, dral, white. . 8hd. 
Ditto, tinted, h 


* Not less than two crates. 


OILS, &e. £5. 4. 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes 030 
= » in barrels, 0381 
> on » in drums 032 
Boiled ,, » in barrels 032 
» » » in drums 035 
Turpentine in barrels . 027 
” in drums 9 9 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 30 5 0 
Red Lead, Dry . i) 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per ewt, 7010 8 
Stockholm Tar .... per barrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &o. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak... 
Superfine Pale Wiastic Oak . 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
Churches . 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Mlastio Carriage, 
Fine Pale Maple ... 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan, 
Oak and Mahogeny 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting .... 
French and Brash Polish, 


———~- 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
eases and for special reasons. ] 
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* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BARRY.—For drill hall, for the Glamorgan Terri- 


torial Force Association, Messrs. Teather & Wilson, 
architects, Cardiff :— 


D. Davies & Sons* ee weve £4,470 
BIRMINGHAM.—For extensions of the Council 
House. Me; Winton Newman, architects, 


London, W. 
Hugh Watkin 
W. sapcote & Sons £ 
W. Cubitt 


by Mr, A. Rouse and Mr. 


H. Lovatt, Ltd. 


£59,364 


64,964 | J. Bowen & Sons. 59,134 
W. Bishop 63,972 | F. G. Minter 58,734 
H. Willcoc arnsley & Sons 

T. Elvins & Sons... 59,940] “Birmingham* 57,058 


CABBAGE HALL.—For repairs and decorations to 
All Saints’ Presbytery, Oaktield, for the Rev. Wm. 
Gregson. Mr. J. H. McGovern, architect, 26, North 
John-street, Liverpool 

Hall & Jamieson* 


. £109 15 


CARDIFF.—For alterations and additions to No. 51, 

for Ss roevans, © Reid, 
square, Cardiff. Messrs. I. Jones & 
architects, Cardiff, Quantities by 


= 
5 


architects :— 
Shepton & 
W. H. 


0| Turner & Sons, 


Ltd. see £798 0 0 
John Gibson. 798 0 0 
Watkin 

Williams ... 790 0 0 
5 rman... 787 3 9 
James Stephens 760 0 0 
E. R. Evans & 

Bros., Gwen- 

nyth-street*.. 75813 6 
B. P. Edwards 

& Co. 623 4 0 


& 
David rDaigies 


DOVER.—For new riding school with orderly rooms 
stores, armouries, caretaker’s quarters, and sundi 
alterations to existing drill hall, Liverpool-s 
Dover, Kent. Plans and specifications by Mr. F. @. 
Hayward, F.S.I., Doyer. Quantities by Mr. ©. F. S. 
Poland, 6, John-street, Bedford-row, London, W. 
W. Bromley £6,99) | G. Browning 
L. A. Wise G. Lewis & Sons 
Austen & Lew J. Parsons 

2 650 | R. W. Paramor 
6,464 | G. H. Denne & 
6,459 | T. T. Denne.. 
6,298 | W. H. Grigg, Dover* 


DUBLIN.—For the erection of stables for the Cor- 
poration, The City Architect, City Offices, Dublin :— 


Brickwork. Conerete. 


Corporation Wor 
Lidwill & Co. . 
Jos. Pemberton & Son 
Farmer Bro: 
b. W. Whyte 
A. Hull & Co. 
John Pemberton 
aus 


shop 


EASTCOTE and RUISLIP.—For making roads and 
laying sewers for the Home Frecholds Company. Mr. 
F, Allen, A.M.L.C.E., surveyor :-— 

Willis & Powis, Wembiey* 


seeee £13,074 14 


379 


LONDON.—For Seven Kings Baptist Church. Messrs. 


Strand, London, W.C. : 


= Estimate A. 


W. Hammond .. 
J. Willmott & Son: 
E. Roome & Uo. . 
W. E. Blake, Ltd 
J. Smith & Si 
W. Johnson 
BL& F. A. Z 
Holliday & Greenwood 
Akers & Co. .. : 
Goddard & Sox 
Mattock Bros. .... 
Mattock & Parson! 
W. Gladding & Co. 
Battley, Sons, & Holness 
J. W. Jerram? 

J. Appleby & Sons 


T Accepted with modifications. § Withdrawn. 


PRE BUILDER. 


Estimates __ | 
B, C, D, F, G, H. 


HAMILTON.—For erection of new Municipal Offices. 
Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead, & Brown, architects, 
Hamilton :— 

Masons : T. Anderson & Son, Hamilton* £6,722 
TJoine J. Dalziel & Son, Hamilton* 8 
Plumbe: L, Taylor, Hamilto :*..... 
Slater and Pla: 
Hamilton* 
Tile 
Hea 
Elect 
Gla 


sgow*. 
J. W. Torrance, Hamilton*. 
J. McLaren, Hamilton* .. 


HARROGATEH.—For building the Theosophical Hall 
and lodge premises in East-parade, Harrogate, for the 
Trustees of the Harrogate Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society. Mr. J. E. Reid, Lic.R.1.B.A., architect, 
Whithy-avenue, Heworth, Yor 


J. Lee ............ £1,359 11 0 | Rhodes Bro: 67 
W. R. Birkin- T. Godfrey + 4,209 15 3 
shaw . 1,294 18 6 | C. A. Nettleton, 
J. W. T: . 1,293 00 Station- 
J. Allen & So: > 00} parade* ...... 149 00 
C. Dawson 
Son ... 


s to auction galleries, 
ssrs. Branch & Leete. Mr. 
J. H, McGovern, architect, 26, North John-street, 


Bullen Bros.* 


weve £453 


LONDON, N.E 
station, for the Hi 


For extension of the generating 
ckney Borough Council : 
S. Wheater 2: 


~& 93 
J. W. Jerram .... 00 
. Brightman & Soi 00 
y & Son, Ltd. 50 0 0 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 60.0.0 
y & Gr 00 
- & G. Foster ..; 00 
G. Trollope, Sons, & Coll 
TOP ate 00 
Markham & ‘kham 00 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. 00 
F. G Minter 00 
Dayey & Armit ‘ 00 
E. Lawrence & Sons, Ltd, 00 
J Mowlem & Co., Ltd. aes 00 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 00 
Allen & Co. .... ec 18, 00 
Strand Building Co.,London,S.W.t 18,657 0 0 
D. W. Karker & Sons, Ltd. « 17,270 0 0 
S.E.M 


+ 17,000 0 0 
t Recommended for acceptance. § Withdrawn, 
mch_ shop, 
1 Society. 
and surveyors, 


hall, Maryport, . 2, #108 9 4 
yport 85 
9 


49 
24. 


Pope & C 
Glazing and Paintin 
Maryport 


tan) 


Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


PEROR’ 


SEAFORTH:—For the conversion of private houses 
into shops at the corners of and 
Rawson-road, and Cambridge. 
Foster. Mr, J. 
John-street, Liverpool :— 

Cromie 


++ £450 


WHITCHURCH (Shropshire).—For New Primitive 
Methodist Chapel and School, Brown Knowl, Broxton. 
Mr. J. Harry-Pickard, architect — 


Geo. Baines & Son, architects, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
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SOUTHEND.—For the construction of the fi 
portion of the boulevard in the Thorpe Bay distri 
for the Southend Town Council. Mr. E. J. Elfo: 
borough engineer :— 

W: les & So: 


£15,150 


‘or making roa 
nbotham, - Mr, J, 
1.E., surveyor :— 

, Wembley* 


‘ing sewers, for Mr. H. Hig 
ick A.M.LC 


wee £1,520 


YSTRAD MYNAOCH.—For alterations and addition 
including skittle alley, ete., to the Constitutional Oh 
Mr. H. Gabe Jones, architect, Hengoed, 


E, James, Hengoed* +e £510 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultin= Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, and ©. Tr 
The Doulting Stone Co.), 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Som be 

London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 

es 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultr 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for dam 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fz 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-r oms, gral 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. phalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 2644 Central, 


_ Main 


Contract, | Spire. Total. 


d. 
J. Harding... 0 
T. Rowlands. 0 
J. Barnes 0 
H. Jone 0 
Viches 0 
C. Parker 0 
G. Edge . 0 
G. Dodd & 0 
J. Matthews .. 0 


{ Retained for further consideration, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. eu, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptl 
executed. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


Telephone; DALSTON 18 


Many years — connect 
with the late firm 
ag W. H. LAscELiEs & O¢ 


of Bunhill Row, 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, "72x" 
ASPHALTE | 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors 
. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied b 


THE 


rench Asnnalte (" 


Whose name and address should be inserted in al 
specifications. 


| 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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RCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND THE LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 


N view of the importance in these 
days of the education of the 
young architect, we make no 
excuse for returning to the subject 
of his academic training, and 

e are pleased to deal here with the 
aching of a University which was the 
st in this country to offer a degree in 
rehitecture. The School of Architecture 
the Liverpool University w arted 
nder Professor F. M. Simpson in 1894, 
nd for many years was the only Uni- 
ersity school in England in which regular 
ay courses existed. In 1899 a Degree 
ourse was instituted, the degree con- 
red on successful students being B.A. 
hortly after the appomtment, in 1904, 
f the present occupant of the chair, 
vofessor C. H. Reilly, considerable 
jodifications in the course were made, 
vhich differentiate it from the Degree 
fourse of the London University, dealt 
ith in extenso in our issue of September 
3 last. It was decided to put the 
rehitectural course on a similar footing 
fith other technical subjects, such as 
Ingineering and Medicine, and to give 
definite degree in Architecture. That 


is to say, instead of Architecture forming 
a subject for an Honours school for a 
B.A. degree, it was decided to create the 
first purely architectural degree in this 
ecountry—B. Arch. This was following 
a precedent which had already been set 
in America, where several such degrees 
are given. There had also been a feeling 
that a three-years’ course was too short 
for such a subject as architecture, for 
which the student frequently arrived 
without any preliminary training, as 
compared with the ordinary arts student 
whose course at the University carried 
on his former school work. The course 
of study for the new degree was 
lengthened to five years, and, in order 
that the practical nature of the traiing 
might be emphasised, the last two years 
are required to be spent in the office 
of an architect, provided that the student 
attends in the evening some recognised 
school, like that of the Royal Academy, 
an atelier attached to the Kceole des 
Beaux-Arts, or. the Liverpool. School 
itself. 

In order to enter this Degree Course 
of five years corresponding in length to 


a medical course, the student has to 
matriculate, unless he gains an exemption. 
His first year is spent in general studies 
of a University nature, among which the 
History of Architecture is included, and 
at the conclusion he takes the Inter- 
mediate Examination for the B. Arch. 
During the next two years takes place 
his purely architectural training in the 
studio, and at the end of this period 
he passes the second examination. The 
student, however, is not allowed to sit 
for this examination until he has satisfied 
his teachers—constituting the Board of 
Studies—in four large designs (these 
consist of the “ Testimonies of Study ” 
‘cor the Final Examination of the 
R.L.B.A.), which oceupy about one 
month each of his time, in addition 
to four small designs, occupying about 
a fortnight each. During the pre- 
yaration of these designs the student 
has the benefit of the assistance 
and criticisms of his instructors. In 
the examination, however, in: order 
0 establish a more accurate test of 
1is_ capabilities, a further month is 
devoted to a design, which he has to 
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University of Liverpool School of Architecture : 


carry out entirely by himself, working 
en loge. The examination also consists 
of a series of written papers in History 
and Construction, and the student sub- 
mits to the examiners a mi ured draw- 
ing of an approved building, together 
with all the designs prepared during his 
course 

This second examination entitles the 
student to the Uni ty Certificate in 
Architecture, which, if obtained in the 
first class, carries with it exemption 
from the Intermediate Hxamination of 
the R.I.B.A. It is also possible for a 
student who has not the time to enter 
for a complete Degree Course to take this 
certificate hy itself, in which case he 


Design Awarded Lever Prize. 


By Mr, W. H. Thompson. 


need not matriculate or pass the Inter- 
mediate B. Arch., but must’ sat isfy the 
examiners in the same purely architec- 
tural tests as the degree student, The 
student entering for the certificate alone 
must be over seventeen years of age and 
must satisfy the Professor of Architecture 
as to his general education. He is then 
eligible to pass directly to the two years’ 
course in Architecture. After the certi- 
ficate examination, both types of students 
enter offices, but keep in touch with the 
School by joining its evening classes 
or by sending back designs. If the 
student elects to enter a London office 
he can attend some other recognised 
school, and at the end of the two years 


F 
| 
i 


Scheme for New University Buildings, 


Liverpool 


present himself for the Final Examinati 
which, if he has matriculated, me: 
for the B. Arch., and if he is an 
matriculated student, for the Diplor 
This latter is a severely practical exay 
nation corresponding closely with 4 
R.LB.A. Final, but with more empha 
laid on the subject of the design. 4 
first external examiner to the School 
the new Degree Course was Profess 
Blomfield, and the 


A.R.A., prese 
external examiner is Mr. Erne 
Newton, A.R.A. 

So much for the necessary qualificatio 


for the degree. A modification has al 
been effected with regard to the actu 
work, as shown by the type of desiy 


Aires : 


University of Liverpool School of Architecture : 


Design Awarded Lever Prize. 


By Mr. W. H, Thompson, 


Scheme for New University Buildings, 


Liverpool. 
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vhich the School encourages under the 
eaching of its present head. Ten years 
igo, when the Arts and Crafts movement 
vas still in its first vigour, the training of 
in architect as a general craftsman was 
honsidered by most people to be the 
issential thing; but~a considerable 


University of Liverpool School of Architecture: Lever Prize Competition. 


thange has come 1 


worked out for itse 


school of late years owing to its adheren 
io definite methods of design. 


over the Liverpoo 


f and inculcated t 


ce 
It has 


1e 


theory, for which there is a good deal to 
ve said, that teaching to be effective for 
seginners must be academic rather than 


Scheme 
By Mr. RB. F. Dodd. 


means of expression the formule of 
classical architecture. It believes that 
these formulee, handed down as they have 
been from periods when architecture 
found expression in motifs far purer than 
those of our own country to-day, at once 
set a high, if somewhat rigid, standard 
of taste, which is an invaluable mainstay 
to the beginner. The results of this 
adherence are manifest in the work of 
the students thus trained, some idea of 
which can be obtained from the drawings 
reproduced herewith. They seem to 
show that a system, working on these 
definite lines, has power to enable the 


em in which the deta: 
J were studied with 
tis felt by those who upho 
that the student who h 
essence of design in the ¢ 
he most intellectually 


ear to 
anguages. 

In accordance with this « 
in the teaching of design, 
School has developed a 
ing in draughtsmanship. 
aught from the outset 


express 


for New University Buildings, Liverpool. 


ils of different 
equal ardour. 
d this method 
as learnt the 
assie idiom— 
severe of all 


idioms—can at any subsequent time 
himself in 


other 


efinite method 
the Liverpool 
definite train- 
Students are 
fo render and 


shade their drawings, t 


hus imparting 


sclectic—that is to say, that it must follow 
4 definite mode of thought. The Liver- 
p00l School has chosen as its definite 


an interest—which was formerly non- 


student to arrive at a standard of design 
existent—to a simple drawing of such an 


which would be quite impossible under 
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Scheme for New University Buildings, Liverpool, 


Lever Prize Competition. 
By Mr, R. F. Dodd. 


University of Liverpool School of Architecture : 
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exercise as a classic Order. 


the building from which it is taken, 
together with any cognate ormament, 
into a simple composition, after the 
manner practised at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. By this means the elements of 
design and composition enter into the 
first problems which he undertakes. 
While the definite and circumscribed 
character of the teaching given at Liver- 
pool may have tended to alienate some 
students of arcaitecture, it has certainly 
had the effect of attracting othe 
including Colonial and American students. 
The type of design fostered and the 
methods of draughtsmanship certainly 
rove useful to men entering for com- 
etition work. Whether those who do 
not look beyond small domestic work will 
find them so immediately helpful is 
another matter; but a severe grounding 
in the grammar of an art can never do an 
artist any harm. The teachers of the 
School are of opinion. that it is more 
logical to begin with big and general ideas 
which give full scope to the imagination, 
and from these to evolve the cottage, 
than to attempt to make the palace and 
town grow by means of inflating and 
reduplicating the cottage. 
The Department of Town Planning, 
which was added to the School of Archi- 
tecture in 1909, carries on the same 
method of approaching the city as a 
great single conception—a stone with a 
myriad facets—rather than a collection 
of separate homes. This department is 
under the direction of Professor 8. D, 
Adshead, and it works in close touch with 
the School of Architecture : the associa- 
tion must be of great benefit to students 
of both subjects, as the town-planner 
too frequently neglects the architectural 
aspect of his work, and the architect often 
forgets that his greatest buildings can 
never be thought of alone, but that they 
are parts of a great and complex whole— 
the city. 
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THE NORWICH FLOODS, 


DESPREAD interest has natur- 
ally been shown regarding the 
floods which recently wrought 
such havoe in the district 

around Norwich. Among other incidents 

it was reported that about fifty bridges 
and culverts had been damaged or 
destroyed. How was it possible that 
this catastrophe could happen? What 
means should be adopted to prevent such 
an occurrence in the future ?_ The whole 
tract of country—which y cally forms 
the eastern portion of Norfolk—-4s inter- 
laced with small rivers, winding in a mos 
unconventional manner, and opening out 
either directly or by small tributaries into 
the “Broads.” Travel along any of 

hese rivers and practically no high banks 
will be found. ‘These rivers are all tida 

Streams, for this is not a flat tract of land 
forming a tableland; it is, indeed, at 
sea level. Hence the meaning of the 
Broads. “They may almost be terme 
permanent overflows. They are not 

lakes, but points at which, even at low 

tide, these rivers or their tributaries 
cannot keep to a narrow channel, but 
must overflow. But for certain artificia 


ct 


To give 
further value and interest to this early 
part of his work, the student is required 
to combine the details of the Order and 
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banking, much more land would be 
always under water. That and the 
large element of sand save the whole 
region from being one huge marsh. It is 
in these considerations that the hopeless- 
ness of the whole problem would seem 
to lie. 

What is to be done for the City of 
Norwich ? The city stands on the banks 
of a tidal stream, in the midst of low. 
lying country. To dam back the rivers 
to any extent would mean certain dis- 
aster in the event of any abnormal rise. 
In the case of one single river flowing 
through our ordinary country it is a very 
different matter. Dnring the recent 
torrential rains the Thames Conservancy 
so manipulated their sluice-gates that 
the river was kept considerably below 
summer level, so that at London, for all 
one might have known from observation, 
the conditions up-stream were normal, 
Could not some feat of d: ainage be 
effected to save Norwich from another 
deluge 2? Look to the past history of 
the city. As early as 1258 the flooding 
of Norwich is vecorde Since that 
date the city has suffered at least a 
dozen floods. 

In the recent flood the water rose 
16 ft. 64 in. above mean water level, 
the nearest approach to which was in 
1614, when the level rose to 15 ft. 6} in. 
It is a sad record, the more so as appa- 
rently the same thing has to be looked for 

in, so long as our climate persists 

smodic behaviour. For any 
one of our cities to suffer a rainfall in one 
day which ordinarily should take a month 
would severely tax the most stringent 
precautions, where these were possible. 
But to Norwich such a phenomenon 
would again surely spell certain disaster, 
{n point of fact we feel none too happy 
as to the safety of certain other of 
our ancient cities. Haye we, then, only 
to hope for Norwich that she may be 
spared her share in the whims of the 
elements, so that her natural system of 
drainage to the sea may be found suffi 
cient to cope with normal conditions ? 


a Se 
NOTES. 


we 


WHILE it is 
necessary to chronicle 
the loss to London 
caused by the demolition 


Aine too often 


Landmark 
in London. 


of buildin which are conspicuous, 
and otherwise memorable for their 
associations, it happens, fortunately, 
that the frequent appearance of 


notable substitutes has to be recorded 
also. Old landmarks, like old friends, 
removed, and if life is to be made 
interesting new associations must be 
lished. A man, sir, should eep 
ftiendship in constant repair,” sai 
Johnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
Same necessity arises with things 
artistic as well as human. Nota few will 
look with neighbourly eves on the Centra 
Wesleyan Hall at W stminster, inaugu- 
rated yesterday. This building, though 
lacking its towers, is one of the most 
striking architectural works of the new 
century, and the architects, Me; ; 
Lanchester & Rickards, must be con- 
sratulated on realising the design which 
in 1905 won them the Opportunity to 
build. The site is ‘a prominent one, 


and 


localities ch’ 


more recently, the Manchester of Japan). 


Gifu, Nagoya, and Nara. At Nagoya 
not a house escaped damage. But it is 
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the dome, which crowns the Wesle 
Hall, is already pointed out to strang 
from many vantage-points in Londo: 
from the Park, the Embankment, ; 
Waterloo Bridge, for instance. f 
building is a new landmark. Next w 
we hope to illustrate it and to give 
authoritative record of its constructi 
which should be of special interest. 


,, COMMENTING on the @ 
The Regent’s stitution of the Regen 
Quadrant Are 
Committee, Quadrant Committee, { 
Daily Telegraph conchy 
hat the trading element should be rep 
sented, and gives currency to the suge 
tion that one or two istinguish 
architects who have no official connexi 
with any Government department mix 
added to the list. These suggestio 
reasonable enough in themselves, wot 
have greater weight if the Committee we 
put forward as being, in the widest sen 
public and representative in  charact 
But, although we ourselves welcomed 
as pointing to the acceptance of ¢ 
rinciple of municipal control, we shox 
hardly be justified, we presume, 
saddling it with the responsibil 
attaching to a committee appointed | 
an authority representative of London 
a whole. The Crown happens to be o 
of the ground landlords of London, and 
this capacity alone it appears to act. 
y find it advantageous to consult j 
pective tenants, but that, after a 
is its own affair. There are, howeve 
other interests involved than those 
the Crown estates. If the whole questic 
is to be considered in the public intere 
and from the point of view of London : 
a whole, London itself might well ] 
represented, not only by its own offiei 
architect, but also by independent arch 
tects who have given special attention 4 
the wider and more monumental aspec} 
of town planning. 


® 


On September 22 Japa’ 


erchsctural experienced one of th 
Japan. _ terrible typhoons whic 
with equally © »terribl 

earthquakes are perhaps “her wors 


natural plagues. At the time of writin 
full details are not to hand, but it i 
evident that the storm raged along a lin 
of over 500 miles from east to west 
wrecking and damaging shipping a! 

\ 


Yokohama and at Shimonoseki, whiel 
ave fully that distance apart, as well a’ 
off Tsuruga, which lies somewhat to thi 
north-east of the central point in th 
straight line joining the first two place; 
named, To the south of suruga lik 
Kyoto and the Home Provinces of Olé 
Japan, and the meagre statements all 
present available indicate that many 0) 
the most valuable architectural monu 
ments in this district have suffered, The 

| 

! 


efly affected are Osakel 
(which has been called the Venice, and, 
where 20,000 houses were ruined and the 
breakwater and harbours washed away, 


at Nava that, from the architectural view 
point, the heaviest blow has fallen, in the} 
collapse of the Kasuga Shrine, which was! 
founded in the VIIIth century (a.D. 767.) 
or thereabouts) by one of the Fujiwara) 
family and dedicated to his ancestors, the) 
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Whinto god Ama-no-kayane and the 
Hoddess his wife. The buildings and 
Wheir enclosure had all their wooden 
Wraming coloured red, and with their 
White plaster infilling looked brilliantly 
ich against the dark cedars in the back- 
round. There is no report yet as to the 
Treat temple containing the gigantic 
Htatue of Buddha, so we may still hope 
hat it, at all events, has been spared. 


A Firm of builders was 
recently summoned under 
the Insurance Act for 
javing detained insurance -cards after 
phe termination of the employment of 
fwo workmen. In one case it was stated 
his had been done in order to retain a 
hold upon the workman, who had been 
bverpaid. It was also stated in defence 
hat the firm had 4,000 cards to make up, 
ind, although they employed two clerks 
‘pecially, it was impossible to make up the 
vards at once. It is obvious that neither 
efence could avail under the Act. The 
zard has to be produced by the workman 
fo any fresh employer, and it is essential 
so him to have it, therefore the employer 
bannot retain it for his own purpose 
When the engagement is being terminated 
there can be little difficulty in making 
p the cards of those workmen who will 
no longer be employed. As the work- 
men had been deprived of a chance of 
securing employment, substantial costs 
ere granted to them by the magistrate. 
The magistrate stated that the Act says 
quite clearly that the card must be given 
up at the termination of the employment, 
but as in our opinion the Act does not 
clearly define this, but it is the Rules 
which are made under the Act which 
deal with this subject, it may assist our 
readers if we explain how the matter 
stands. Under Part I. of the Act upon 
the termination of the employment the 
imsurance card shall be returned to the 
contributor by the employer, Rule 5 (3), 
of the Rules, dated May 22, 1912. Under 
Part IT. of the Act a similar provision is 
made as regards Unemployed Insurance 
books by Rule 5 (1), of the Rules, dated 
May 6, 1912. In the Rules will be found 
no penalties for a breach of the rules, but 
as regards both parts of the Act by 
sects. 69 and 102, respectively, it is pro- 
vided that if any employer or workman 
refuses or neglects to comply with any of 
the requirements of the Act or the regula- 
tions made thereunder penalties may be 
imposed on summary conviction. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT 
ROME AND POMPEII. 


By Dr. Tuomas Asupy. 


The Insurance 
Act. 


THovacH at the present moment no 
excavations upon a very large scale are being 
carried on in Rome, there is a good deal 
of activity in various directions, and a short 
account of what is being done on the principa' 
sites may be welcome. 

In the Forum Romanum little has been 
done of late except at the Basilica Aimilia. 
where the south end of the nave has been 
cleared. There three strata have been found— 
(1) a thin layer of nes, with coins and 
remains, of wood and iron (the latter belong- 
ing no doubt to the roof) lying on the 
pavement; (2) a stratum of earth 3 ft. thick, 
with fragments of the splendid architectura 
members of the building, in white marble, 
lying upon it ; (3) the west wall of the nave, 
which fell inwards, probably in ‘the VIIIth 
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century A.D. The conclusion seems to be 
that the building was never restored after 
the fire of the Vth century 4.D. (as has been 
hitherto supposed), with a line of red granite 
columns along the facade instead of the 
arcades that had hitherto existed, but 
that these columns had some other use; 
and that it was not totally destroyed by the 
fire, but lay abandoned until the collapse of 
the nave wall already mentioned. 

On the Palatine, which, as well as the 
Forum, is under the charge of Comm. 
Giacomo Boni, work is going on in the 
Palace of Domitian, which succeeded the 
Palace of Augustus, destroyed by the fire 
of Titus, and continued to bear its name. 
It has been found that the centre of the 
peristyle was almost entirely occupied by 
a large rectangular water-tank, decorated 
with small niches, within which was an 
octagon ; in later days the interval between 
the two was filled up, so that the octagonal 
tank alone remained in use. Considerable 
remains of the marble and granite pavement 
of the triclinium, or state dining-room, have 
come to light under the enclosure wall of 
the Villa Mills, which has now been removed, 
as the villa has passed into the hands of 
the Government, and a number of archi- 
tectural fragments have been found. A 
nympheum corresponding to that already 
known has been laid bare on the south side 
of the peristyle, and other rooms are being 
excavated ; so that the whole of the northern 
portion of the palace, which contained the 
state apartments, will soon be open to 
view. The central portion must have con- 
tained the private rooms of the Emperors 
and the villa is built into the ruins of them, 
so that it would be very difficult to demolish 
it without damaging them. The southern 
portion, which was the garden (the s-called 
hippodromus or stadium), has for many years 
been fully excavated. Mr. G. Gordon Leith 
Herbert Baker student of the British School 
at Rome, is engaged on an architectural 
reconstruction of the palace. Important 
discover have also been made at lower 
levels of remains belonging to the original 
palace of Augustus and to houses of the 
Republican period, of which Comm. Boni 
will give an account at the forthcoming 
Archeolegical Corgress in October. 

Comm. Corrado Ricci, the Director 
General of Antiquities and Fine Arts, has 
for some time had at heart the excavation 
as far as possible of the remains of the 
Imperial Fora—those of Julius Czsar, 
Augustus, Nerva, and ‘Trajan—and ha 
published an interesting article on the 
subject in the Bollettino d' Arte V. (1911), pp. 
445 sqq. He begins by admitting, reluctantly, 
but rightly, perhaps,* that a complete 
excavation of the whole site is impracticable. 
The cost would be enormous, and the hin- 
drance to traffic so considerable as to be 
incompatible with the necessities of modern 
life. He therefore proposes that, inasmuch 
as the solution of the problem of communi- 
cation between the Via Cavour and the Piazza 
Venezia cannot be very long delayed, the 
scheme to be adopted should be one which 
would give a minimum of demolition and a 
maximum of archeological results and monu- 
mental effect; for the completion of the 
monument to Victor Emmanuel II. on the 
Capitol renders it absolutely necessary that 
the enormous edifice should have a proper 
setting. The first steps have already been 
taken at several different points. 

One of the two remaining columns (now 
known as the Colonnacce) of the colonnade 
which surrounded the Forum of Nerva has 
been cleared down to its base, which has been 
found over 15 ft. below the modern level. 
It is a single shaft, some 30 ft. high and 3 ft. 
in diameter, of white marble. The excavation 
is to be continued in the autumn, and is to be 
left permanently open. The Gilchrist student 
of the British School at Rome, Mr. J. 8. 
Beaumont, has in hand a reconstruction of 
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the entire Forum, which was largel 
work of Domitian. The temple in its centre 

s dedicated to his favourite goddess, 
Minerva, and the existing columns. still 
support a basrelief representing the godd 
and a frieze showing the practice of the arts 
oyer which she presided. ‘The Forum, indeed, 
was,sometimes called by her name. 

The Temple of Minerva was unfortunately 
destroyed to its foundations under Pope 
Paul VY. in 1606, to provide material for 
the great terminal fountain of the Aqueduct 
of Trajan, which he repaired (the Acqua 
Paola, as it was called thenceforth) and 
brought to the Janiculum, the prominent 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber; but it is 
represented in drawings and engravings of 
the Renaissance, so that we have a good idea 
of its appearance, though the available 
evidence for the condition of the rest of the 
Forum in the X VIth century has not hitherto 
been used with so much accuracy as by Mr. 
Beaumont. When the excavations of the 
Basilica Aimilia are completed it is probable 
that the lower (western) end of the Forum will 
be found within a few yards of it, but the 
main portion of the Forum itself remains 
buried deep below some rather unattractive 
houses; and though there is no doubt that, 
if it were possible, it would be of great 
interest and importance to excavate the 
whole site of this as of all the Imperial Fora, 
we have already seen that this idea must 
be abandoned. Here, therefore, as also 
farther to the north, Comm. ci makes the 
modern Via Alessandrina the western limit 
of the ‘‘ monumental zone” which would be 
left permanently exposed to view. The area 
of the Forum of Julius Cesar, about which we 
know very little, would be left unexcavated, 
at least for the present (some day it may 
be possible to explore it, when the mean 
houses on its site give place to buildings of 
greater importance), but the already-known 
remains of the taberne or shops which 
surrounded it, splendid specimens of Roman 
Republican masonry in filthy surroundings, 
would be rendered more clearly visible and 
easily accessible. The open area which 
formed the western portion of the Forum of 
Augustus wou'd, similarly, be left untouched, 
but in the more important eastern part a 
considerable amount of work could be done. 
The northern apse or exedra and the greater 
part of the Temple of Mars Ultor (the 
Avenger) which. occupied the centre of the 
eastern side of the Forum are included within 
a convest of strictly-enclosed nuns, and, as the 
photographs published by Comm. Ricci show, 
the remains are imposing and would be well 
worth clearing. They consist especially of 
portions of the great enclosing wall of the 
exedra and Forum (the finest and _loftiest 
specimen of ashlar masonry in Rome, only 
comparable with the great stage wall of the 
theatre at Orange) and of the massively- 
built chambers beneath the temple, which 
stood on a lofty podium. The southern 
exedra was partially cleared in 1888, and the 
work is to be completed. The palace built 
by Cardinal Barbd about 1470 for the 
Knights of Rhodes, with its picturesque 
loggia, is also included in the monastic 
buildings; but this would, of course, be 
preserved. 

The eastern exedra of the Forum of Trajan 
was known to Renaissance architects under 
the erroneous name of the Baths of Paulus 
Amilius, and was excavated almost a 
century ago. It is a two-storied, arcaded 
building, fine brick facing, and 
forms the transition from the Forum to the 
Quirinal Hill, serving at the same time as an 
embankment against its slopes. Behind and 
above it lie other buildings connected with 
and contemporary with it, including a large 
vaulted hall and some arcades of interesting 
construction, which are now incorporated in 
the barracks which have been placed in the 
ex-convent of 8. Catherine of Siera. 

It is intended to clear away all later 
additions, so as to leave them exposed, and 
at the same time to isolate the huge 
medieval leaning tower known as the Torre 
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delle Milizie, or the Tower of Nero. is, 
which has hitherto been inaccessible, will 
afford a very fine panorama of this portion of 
Rome. - Here, too, the work is already in 
progress, and it has been found that the 
tower rests in part upon Roman ruins, in 
part upon a Roman paved road, which 
probably descended behind the Forum of 
Trajan to the entrance of the Forum of 
Augustus. A modern street is to be formed 
on much the same lines, and will be a con- 
siderable assistance to traffic. The western 
exedra of the Forum, which lies under the 
slopes of the Capitol and the great monu- 
ment, is not included in the “ monumental 
zone’’; but inasmuch as the mean houses 
which occupied its site have recently been 
demolished, we may fairly hope that we 
shall at least learn something of its remains 
before this portion of the surroundings 
of the monument is finally laid out. A 
portion of the open area of the Forum and 
the colonnades on its east side are also 
included in the area to be left permanently 
open, and, as we know practically nothing 
of them, this is especially welcome; while 
the west end of the Basilica Ulpia (the 
central portion of which is what we really 
see in the present Piazza del Foro Traiano 
(an unfortunate misnomer) lies under a block 
of buildings which is also scheduled for 
demolition, though here again the site cannot, 
it seems, be left open permanently. It will 
be clear from this short summary that, if 
Comm. Ricci’s scheme can be carried out in 
its entirety, we shall have exposed per- 
manently to view, if not the whole site of the 
Imperial Fora, as much, perhaps 
reasonably be hoped for, when the exig 
of modern life are taken into account. 

In connexion with the Passeggiata 
Archeologica, a great deal of important 
work is going on at the Baths of Caracalla, 
which ‘are being completely isolated and 
cleared. Hitherto the central building alone 
could be properly studied, but now the sub- 
sidiary buildings which enclosed it have been 
carefully excavated under the direction of 
Professor R. Lanciani. The large halls on the 
west, corresponding to those on the east, are 
fairly well preserved, and where this is not the 
case the two groups fortunately complete one 
another. On the south are other halls, and 
two rooms which are in all probability 
libraries, as they correspond in arrangement 
with those already discovered in Asia Miror, 
at Pergamum and elsewhere. There are 
considerable traces of the use of the building 
as a quarry for many centuries; a large 
medizval limekiIn has been found on the 
spot; while the recent excavations have 
brought to light an Ionic capital of peculiar 
form, with a small figure of Harpocrates in 
each of the volutes, which corresponds 
exactly to one in the Church of S. Maria 
in Trastevere, doubtless brought thither 
from the baths when the church was built. 
In front of all these halls was a colonnade, 
facing on to a large garden between them and 
the main building, which will be replanted. 

Two fine archaistic herme of Apollo and 
Bacchus have been found, besides some 
fragments, but the most interesting discovery 
in the domain of art was that of a splendid 
statue of Venus arranging her hair, found in a 
room annexed to a large subterranean shrine 
of Mithras. This was reached from the 
underground passages of the baths. A 
painting and eral fragments of a bas- 
relief representing Mithras have been found, 
and the internal arrangements of the sanc- 
tuary are very well preserved. We may 
notice that before long another important 
shrine of Mithras, that which lies beneath 
the Church of 8. Clemente, will be rendered 
accessible by the drain of the water 
which for years has accumulated in it: 
this work will shortly be carried to comple- 
tion, a connexion being made with an ancient 
drain which runs deep below the Colosseum. 

The planning of the passages and chambers 
(some of which are of great; size), for service, 
stores, and, at a lower level, for drainage, 
reveals marvellous care and forethought. 
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The main entrance passage on the west is so 
wide that a small Décauville locomotive 
and train can run in and out of it, and the 
full extent of the subterranean portion of 
the baths is over a mile. The upper part 
of these galleries was used for service and for 
stores, while below them ran the channels 
for carrying off the waste water; whither 
this eventually ran is not yet known. The 
water supply was brought by a special 
aqueduct which led to a huge reservoir 
of thirty-two compartments on the south 
side of the garden. The earth which is 
being removed is being taken out through 
the Porta Metronia to fill up the marshy 
ground outside it, and render it a possible 
site for working-class dwellings. When the 
whole block of buildings is cleared it will 
present a most imposing appearance. 

The last of the great therme of Rome 
in point of date, the Baths of Diocletian, 
covered an even greater area than the Baths 
of Caracalla, but their site is largely occupied 
by modern buildings. A good deal of the 
central portion of them was, however, 
cleared, and served for the archeologica 
exhibition of 1911 (see Builder, September 15, 
1911), which will, it may be noted, be open for 
the Archeological Congress in October. 

The objects collected for it, consisting as 
they do in the main of casts, reproductions, 
plans, photographs, et will form the 
nucleus of a permanent museum of the 
antiquities of the Roman Empire, but 
whether this will continue to occupy the 
baths is very doubtful, as these great 
halls cannot be warmed in winter. 

Some important additions have recently 
been made to the Museo di Villa Giulia, 
housed in the beautiful villa which Vignola 
erected for Pope Julius IIT. outside the 
walls of Rome. It was originally opened 
some twenty years ago to receive the Etruscan 
objects discovered in the territory of Falerii, 
to the north of Rome—v bronzes, etc., 
and also important remains of the poly 
chrome decoration in terra-cotta of several 
temples, from the archaic work of the 
VIth century B.c. down to the productions of 
the Roman period (IIIrd century B.c.), some 
of which are remarkably beautiful. Similar 
terra-cottas found at the temple of the Mater 
Matuta at Satricum (the modern Conca, near 
Anzio), in Latium, and belonging also to the 
VIth century B.c., are exhibited here, and so 
are other objects of archaic art, showing 
Etruscan influence, but found in Latium. 
These examples of the architectural use of 
terra-cotta will especially interest students at 
the present day. 

A special room is devoted to the 
important collection of ol je from 
Preneste, the modern Palest na, formed 
by the Barberini family, cons ting mainly 
of objects from tombs—gold objects, bronzes 
(including several of the famous ciste, 
circular boxes decorated with incised designs 
as are also the bronze mirrors), ivori 
wooden cosmetic boxes, vases, etc. 

The important work at Ostia, which has 
already been alluded to in the Builder 
(June 18, 1910, page 704), has progressed 
considerably, but this demands an article to 
itself. 

The excavations at Pompeii have been 
carried on this year on a somewhat larger 
scale than usual, the intention being to 
carry the clearing of the main transverse 
street, which bears the modern name of 
Strada dell’ Abbondanza, as far as the 
amphitheatre, and thus connect it with 
the rest of the excavated area. The street 
was one of the most frequented in Pompeii, 
and was flanked by shops on either side. 
The walls are, as usual, covered with the 
names of candidates in the municipal elec- 
tions, painted in red on the whité plaster ; 
but a new feature has been the discovery of 
paintings on the facades of some of the 
houses, one of which (protected even in 
antiquity by a pent roof) represents Venus of 
Pompeii in a chariot drawn by four elephants. 
The balconies of the houses are being carefully 
restored. - hs 
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One of the most interesting is a wineshop 
in which the ves: of bronze and earthen 
ware and the drinking glasses were foun 
still in their places ; one of the large copper 
built into the wall was found to be still hal 
full of water. This shop will be preseryec 
intact in the state in which it was found. 

But the which have been dis 
covered in a: villa outside Pompeii, in lanc 
belonging to the proprietor of the Hote 
Suisse, are far finer than those we hay 
mentioned—probably the finest that hay 
ever been found at Pompeii. There is om 
room decorated with lifesize figures repre: 
senting Bacchic scenes, the interpretation 
of some of which is as yet obscure, which 
are marvellously beautiful. In other rooms 
there are paintings representing architecture 
of curious forms, the scheme being sometimes 
abruptly changed in the middle of a wal 
without reason, it would seem. A prelimi 
nary report has already been published. 
but the paintings deserve further study, 
The villa will probably be expropriated by 
the Government, and this is very desirable. 

The Italians have already made a certain 
number of archzological discoveries in 
Tripolitania (foundations, mosaic pave. 

8, Statues, etc.) in the course of military 
tions, and these are continually reported 
in the daily pres As soon as the initial 
phases of the occupation of the country are 
over, and the work of archeological explora- 
tion can be systematically undertaken, 
there is no doubt that results of great 
importance will be obtained, as the whole 
district near the coast and for some way 
inland was far more thickly populated 
in Roman times than at present, and remains 
of considerable importance may still be seen 
above ground. The most imposing ruins 
are those of Leptis Magna (the modern 
Lebda) the birthplace of the Emperor 
Severus, where the ancient harbour, now 
partly silted up, can still be traced. But 
the Romans had also occupied the most 
important strategic points in the interior, 
commanding the caravan routes into the 
interior of Africa, and remains of their 
fortified posts may still be seen. 

Tt seems not at all improbable that the 
Italians, when the moment comes for planting 
settlements in the interior, may be able to 
profit by the experience of their ancestors 
in the choice of suitable localities, and that 
what is now desert may once more return to 
cultivation. The water supply seems to be 
the chief difficulty, but we know that this 
was one of the points to which the Romans 
gave most attention, and the existence of 
the remains of aqueducts and_ reservoirs) 
in any locality may point to its suitability) 
for settlement at the present day, as showing | 
that the difficulties had been already oyer-| 
come in the past. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE: | 
IV.—GENOA AND TURIN. 
(Continued from page 333.) 
Genoa. 

Ir may have already occurred to the 
reader’s mind that we cannot devote the 
same amount of space (in proportion) to | 
other Italian cities as has been given to| 
Rome. It is perhaps as well, in view of the 
immense number of examples scattered all | 
through the country, that one should be 
limited to a few centres, and that they | 
should form, as it were, points of vantage 
from which the Baroque buildings of Italy | 
can be surveyed as a whole. Suffering from 
the usual embarras des richesses in that land, 
our thoughts turn to Turin, with its well- 
ordered plan and magnificent palaces, to 
Florence as the home of so much immortal | 
art, to Genoa and Venice as living relics of 
a splendid age, to Naples and Palermo as | 
Southern capitals. We remember quaint 
corners which come within our scope in the 
sea-towns of the Maremma and the Adriatic, 
on the Venetian lagoons or on the Riviera 
coast, on the Alps and on the Apennines. 

Florence, however, has few noteworthy 
monuments of this style; Turin has not the | 
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ae interests in the 


Jmos as the other cities, and will be dealt 
th briefly. Naples and Palermo are in 
jhilar case, but in less degree. Seeing, 


that Genoa and Venice derive 
ich of their celebrity and their splendour 
m their Baroque architecture, it will be 
hvenient to devote the next two chapters 
a consideration of its merits in their 
any streets and a comparison with what 
have found in Rome. For Rome, after 
, pos: $ a quite disproportionate number 
jexamples of the period, interesting alike 
m importance, association, and variety ; 
d Rome must remain the key to Baroque 
italy. But after we have discussed Genoa 
d Venice we will turn in a concluding 
lian chapter to the less familiar byways 
the style, and these may enable us to 
pnounce with more finality as to its merits 
a whole. 

* * * 
ienoa, “as every schoolboy knows,” 
called “The Proud” (La Superba). And 
ery one of her citizens, of her visitors, 
en of those who read about her, knows 
», that the name is not due simply to the 
md sweep of her harbour front or to her 
rraced suburbs and palms, not even to 
2 magnificence of her port or the vast 
ling wall of the Apennines, but largely 
those few famous streets of palaces which 
dame de Sta7l said were worthy to house 
gathering of kings. It is not the leas 


wk of one man, or rather its conception is. 
id one must think twice before claiming 
uleazzo Alessi as an exponent of Baroque 
inciples. The historical test and the 
sible test alike fail in such a case. For 
, palaces were raised in the debatable 
ars just as Baroque was gaining a hold 
Italy, and their architecture is neither 
lly-developed Renaissance of the culminat- 
2 period nor the Baroque style practised 
‘Borromini and his contemporaries. Yet 
is in a measure the architecture of revolt, 
new style originated to meet new require- 
mts. It is. moreover, the architecture 
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of a grandiose and ostentatious period, of a 
city at the highest point of a long prosperity. 
And these two principles—ostentation and 
originality—are among the recognised 
characte: s of the style, whether accom- 
panied or not by two other frequent 
symptoms—picturesqueness and eccentricity. 

Alessi’s palaces are very numerous, for he 
came at a fortunate time for himself and for 
the city. He was trained in Per gia, his 
native town (where he was born in 1512), by 
an obscure artist—half painter, half architect 
—by name Giovanni Battista Caporali, and 
his forte was military architecture. But, like 
many others whose reputation lay in such a 
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S. Maria di Carignano, Genoa. 


direction, his later fame rested on widely 
different work. He was, it is true, summoned 
to Genoa, where his ability had evidently 
been talked of, by the Sauli family to carry out 
various private commissions for them, and 
by the Republic to remodel the harbour. 
Vasari states that he lengthened the mole, 
or breakwater, but what is of more importance 
to architects is his Porta del Molo, or entrance 
rehouses on the breakwater. Built 
53, it may be compared with those 
e gateways at Verona erected by 
Sammicheli a few years previously, and with 
Inigo Jones’s water-gate at York Stairs. In 
character it resembles the latter rather than 
the former, but in severity there is little to 
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choose between these fine examples. It is, 
like all Alessi’s work, scholarly but original, 
and it possesses two features common in 
Baroque buildings—an enormous inscription 
over the door, and a facade recessed on a 
curve such as we find in Borromini’s Sant’ 
Agnese at Rome. 

For the Sauli he began that colossal 
church which dominates the city on the south, 
S. Maria in Carignano, and, though it in 
some ways his most important work, it is 
perhaps the most disappointing. His in- 
tention seems to have been to follow 
Bramante’s plan for St. Peter’s, so we have 
the Greek cross as a basis, filled out with 
chapels:to form a square. We do not know 
exactly how far Alessi was responsible for 
the design, which was not completed till 
1603, but it seems probable that it was 
entirely The proportions of the exterior 
are its weak point, the dome being far too 
small for the church itself and for the two 
lofty campanili flanking the principal fagade. 
The general lines of the facades are Renais- 
sance of an academic type, but in some of 
the detail, notably in the west portal, we 
find ornament of an uncontrolled originality. 
The dome externally has many points in 
common with the Jesuit church, 8. 
Ambrogio. 

We may put aside Alessi’s other work, his 
alterations at the cathedral, his rebuilding 
of part of the city walls, and concentrate on 
that wonderful effort in town planning, the 
Via Nuova, which nowadays, in common 
with many another important street in 
Italy, has been rechristened the Via 
Garibaldi. 

For town planning it was, as town planning 
went in those days. Old Genoa was a mazy 
labyrinth of dark lanes, much as it still is 
to-day in those picturesque alleys between 
the quays and Al new street. The 
Genoese nobility wished for a street in 
which their projected palaces might be 
seen to advantage, and it fell to Ales 
lot to, devise a scheme. The scheme is 
undoubtedly his, but only a few of the 
buildings. Of its twelve most famous 
palaces only two can be definitely attributed 
to him, and only four can with any certainty 
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be attributed to his successors. Of the 
remaining six we are assured that he furnished 
the designs, and many authorities consider 
that he carried them out. 

Be this as it may, we will begin by studying 
those two undoubted examples of his art- 
the Palazzo Cesare Cambiaso close to the 
Piazza Fontane Marose and the Palazzo 
Lercari-Parodi adjoining. There is a striking 
contrast between these two neighbouring 
buildings, t+ which displays the 


magnificent 


solidity. The height of the 
tagade is tween 60 ft. and 70 ft.; the 
cornice is over 4 ft. deep and of similar 
projection. Yet these two palaces are the 
least colossal in the Via Nuova and the best 
adapted in scale to the width of the street. 
The Palazzo Cambiaso fagade—and here the 
fagade is the most important feature 
impresses one above all by its effect of 
monumental strength and simpl but in 
the broken pediments of the ground-floor 
windows, in the decorative ornaments of 


some of those above, one may surely 
discern those deadly “germs of the 
baroceo corruption.” It has been said 


that in the work of Michelangelo these 
germs are first to be found, but it is 
more satisfactory to place his masterpieces 
and Alessi’s in that architectural border- 
land which lies between all great styles and 
which we term a transitional period. For 
the proportions of this Cambiaso palace follow 
classic tradition, and the signs of change 
are to be found in trivial details or in a general 
picturesqueness of grouping, just as one 
finds looking at the east end of St. Peter’s. 
Alessi may perhaps best be placed, then, with 
Michelangelo and Palladio as one of those 
who made the Baroque period possible by 
their freshness and vigour of thought rather 
than by any Baroque works of their own. 

This may again be seen in the Lercari- 
Parodi palace, a far more theatrical build ing. 
The lowest story of the facade is rusticated 
to excess—rusticated, too, in those. diamond- 
shaped blocks beloved of the later Venetians. 
But here Alessi is verging away, further than 
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ever Michelangelo went, towards admittedly 
Baroque proportions and towards an original 
use of legitimate elements that is hardly 
legitimate in itself. To him is due the credit 
for the introduction of the loggia in the 
form which later architects brought to such 
a pitch of perfection, and which shares with 
the monumental staircase the monopoly of 
interest in Genoese Baroque architecture. 
One feels inclined, then, to place Ale 
between Michelangelo and the earlier archi- 
tects of the Baroque period, and at the same 
time to recognise him as one of the greatest 
architects of the XVIth century. In 
estimating his greatness one cannot altogether 
put out of court those. five palaces in his 
Via Nuova which he may have designed, 
and for which much credit has already been 
assigned to him. They are the Palazzo 
Brignole Sale(No. 18, also called the Palazzo 
Rosso from its being painted red), the 


Palazzo Adorno (No. 10), the Palazzo 
Giorgio Doria (No. 6), the Palazzo Serra 


(No. 12), and the Palazzo Spinola (No. 
It would be interesting to know definitely 
to what extent we owe this series to Alessi’s 
genius—they must certainly have been the 
work of men inspired by his spirit and 
probably working under his direction. Each 
of them has its own charé 
tion is varied; the yS are 
differently grouped. Many of them still 
retain their magnificent interiors, and the 
gilding of one saloon alone in the Palazzo 
Serra is said to have cost a million of francs. 
This particular palace, with its white marble 
caryatides, mirrors, and mosaic 
pavements, became known, in fact, as “The 
Palace of the Sun.” 
In estimating these palaces by Alessi and 
his school we must not omit some reference 
to another important art movement which 
was in progress in Genoa, and which was also 
rapidly tending towards Baroque. 

We have already found that painters and 
craftsmen did much to foster such a tendency. 
Before the middle of the XVIth century there 
were many buildings in Genoa whose chief 
decoration was the f *sco-painting on their 
external walls. This fashion was greatly 
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developed by Giovanni Battista Castello, 

Bergamo, who died in 1576, and who was 
close friend of Luca Cambiaso. He broug 
with him to Genoa the Lombard taste f 
luxurious and all-pervading ornament. Ni 
only were his facades painted with figures ar 
symbolic objects, but the same features we 
reproduced in modelled plaster—at first 

low relief, then gradually becoming so rich 
and boldly executed that they proclaim tl 
advent of a new manner in architectur 
We may see his style in the Palazzo Careg 
Cataldi and the Palazzo Raggio-Podest 
both in the Via Nuova; but best of 
perhaps in the Palazzo Imperiali, where th 
ornament is in high rel This palace 
thoroughly and unmistakably Baroque of 
strong and attractive vari yet is as earl 
as 1560. Of the same character, if not b 
the same hand, is that charming facade ¢ 
the Palazzo Pallavicini in the Salita Sant 
Caterina, an alley so steep and narrow the 
one cannot view the groups ( 


Palazzo 
Municipio. 
to date this building as early a 


now known as_ thi 
And, though all authorities seer 
1566, we ca} 
have little hesitation in class ng it as | 
Baroque example. For throughout its vas 
bulk we find a spirit utterly alien to the) 
of the Renaissance Niccolé Grimaldi, fe 
whom it was built, called “‘ The Monarch} 
by reason of his power, and there is powel) 


wealth, crushing importance in every line ¢ 
his at mansion. We see Baroque wri 


large in its very proportions —extolling siz 
for its own sake—in the h and _colosse 
cornice, in the coarse mouldings of the gian} 
masonry, as well as in the wonderfu! 
originality of the flanking Joggie and th 
unusual design of the ornamental features 
The same could be said in a less degree of th’ 
interior courtyard, for, in spite of the Dori| 
Order and a general air of simplicity, we fee 
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‘jare in the presence of something in no 
akin to the art of Bramante and 
Aazzi. 

Ho let it not be said that we are over- 
Hueological, for we admit Baroque build- 
here in Genoa of 1560, and refuse to 
ignise Alessi as a Baroque practitioner, 
igh most of his great works date from 
re 
he Palazzo Doria-Tursi in view of its 
ed as much or more influence 
n the work of Alessi or Castello, 
7, taken as a whole, its good points 
balance its defects. 

Wassing over the Palazzo Bianco, built a 
years later almost opposite the Doria- 
isi, we come to the work of the greatest 
Genoese architects, perhaps to us to-day 
greatest of his century in Italy, Barto- 
imeo Bianco. We know little of his early 
j, but that some time early in the XVIIth 
tury he was working in Genoa. Like 
ssi, he occupied the position of Official 
hitect and Engineer to the Republic, 
i this was after he had gained a great 
tutation by his work for the Balbi family. 
1 after a few years he resigned the care of 
) fortifications to other hands and devoted 
aself exclusively to those wonderful 
aces which have made him famous for all 
te. They are but three in number, and 
y all are situated in the Via Balbi. This 
eet was laid out after the Via Nuova, 
1 was made much wider, for the former, 
(ch praised though it be, is sadly too 
crow. ‘They were connected by various 
izze, and by the short Via Nuovissima (now 
» Cairoli), in a sort of town-planning 
1eme which extended from the Palazzo 
ia to the Piazza Fontane Marose, and 
ich was largely due to Ales 
Bianco’s first palace commission was for the 
lazzo Balbi Senarega, commenced in 1609. 


exterior is severe to bareness, and is 
striking contrast to Ales vigorous 


wonry. 

The interior is also severely 
aplicity does not of necessity imply 
aventionality, and where but in the 
Toque would we find these dosserets on 
> columns from which the graceful cross- 
ults spring? This wonderful vista, too, 
rough courtyard and staircase hall, out 
rough the garden, to a rococo grotto with 
o marble giants and a sparkling fountain to 
d the view—is this of the Renaissance or 
the Baroque period ? 

Almost opposite stands the immense 
lazzo Durazzo Pallavicini, commenced 
ven years later and before the Palazzo 
bi was finished, so that Bianco handed 
> latter work over to a pupil and devoted 
nself to preparing plans for his new 
on. This enormous palace has 
fortunately been very greatly altered since 
st it was built, but an old engraving 
ables us to picture it as its designer first 
ilt it. He adopted Rocco Lurago’s scheme 
m the Doria-Tursi—a lofty central block 
nked by open loggie, all standing on a 
sement ; but so colossal was his scale that 
; basement is three stories high. His 
Wning cornice was huge in proportion, 
d his detail justifies us in accounting this 
Baroque work. His windows are simply 
ttangular openings, devoid of even an 
shitrave, but the doorway, the balcony 
. it, and the main cornice are exuberantly 


imple, but 


The interior courtyards of this palace and 
the neighbouring Universita, begun in 
23 for one of the Balbi as a Jesuit College, 
> to an architect the finest things in Genoa, 
d the finest piece of staircase planning in 
uy. Theatrical and ostentatious they 
vy be christened by some, but not to any 
he critic, who sees in their dignified 
nplicity (marred by no superfluous orna- 
nt) the highest achievement of Alessi’s 
eat Genoese tradition. 

After Bianco’s death, in 1654, few im- 
rtant palaces were built. The enormous 
lazzo Reale in the Via Balbi was in 
ogress at the time, but its Lombard 
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. A. Falcone, died of the plague 
three years later, and was succeeded by Pier 
Francesco Cantone. It is, however, of little 
importance to students of our period, nor for 
that matter—except also on account of 
size—is the huge Albergo dei Poveri, 
magnificently placed on the hill behind the 
city, which it commands like a fortress. 
Built by four different architects between 
1655 and 1675, it s given to the Republic 
by a wealthy citizen, Emanuele Brignole. 
It holds 1,300 inmates, and it is said that 
all of them can witness the celebration of 
Mass in the chapel without leaving their beds. 

Besides the great town houses of Genoa 
which we have discus: in some detail, by 
reason of their celebrity and importance, 
there remain those beautiful villas on the 
coast, grouped round San Francesco d’Albaro 
and Sampi r on the hills over- 
looking the Here, before ugly 
industrial suburbs out beyond the 
city walls and deluged the pleasant gardens 
with smoke, the XViIth-century nobility and 
merchants went in the summer to enjoy the 
cool sea breezes and the lovely views of the 
Riviera hills. And in their groun 
than in their buildings, in the suc of 
terraces, fountains, and balustrades, in the 
ordered relation of villa to garden and garden 
to bosco, we find, as we did at Frascati, the 
very embodiment of Baroque, ‘“‘ Art adorned 
by Nature.” Some of the villas are of 
Alessi’s school and Baroque only in their 
setting, though with the picturesqueness 
that distinguishes him from his predecessors. 
The Villa Paradiso is, one imagines, of later 
date, and the exterior at any rate is an 
excellent example of our period, though 
wedded more closely than usual to classic 
tradition. 

It should be remembered in criticising this 
architecture in Genoa how many of her 
gardens were laid out in this style, most 
notable of all those of the Palazzo Doria, 
without which that stately mansion would 
to-day lose its principal charm to a visitor. 

Of churches we have said little, for the 
Baroque churches of Genoa are of slight 
importance compared with those of Rome, 
whereas her palaces are of great value for 
purposes of comparison. 
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In this article, too, history has been left 
severely alone, for it concerns us little. 
Genoa in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
was, as she is now, a great port, but she 
was also a great power. Her strength lay 
in the skill of her seamen and the financial 
genius of her merchants. ‘There was a time 
when Genoa and Florence financed the greater 
part of Italy and Spain, and when Spain 
depended for her existence in the Mediter- 
ranean upon the Genoese navy ; the time, too, 
when her immense influence was weakened 
by the internal struggles of the people against 
the nobles, and in a less degree by the 
quarrels of the nobles among themselves for 
precedence. And this epoch corresponds 
with the Baroque period in architecture. 

We might have chosen Milan or Florence as 
the central point for this article, but in 
Genoese buildings we have something akin 
to nothing else in Italy, something forming 
a distinct type. Ale Castello, Lurago, 
and Bianco are little known to English 
students of architecture, and they merit a 
wider publicity. It is at least as important 
to study the masterly planning of these great 
architects—their palatial staircases, their 
appreciation of the possibilities of sloping 
ground, their eye for a vista, their sense of 
dignity—as to laboriously measure Peruzzi’s 
mouldings or to trace the true esthetics of 
Brunelleschi’s dome. Genoa-has been too 
often ignored by art critics for fear it should 
contain some “ germ of the barocco corrup- 
tion ” ; that reason alone should make it well 
worthy of a visit. 


Turin. 

Most travelling Englishmen are familiar 
with the well-ordered streets of Turin, 
recalling to them the plans of those modern 
cities across the Atlantic where architects 
think in ‘ es 


unlike the rest of Italy, 
and lacks its particular charm of 
picturesque and unexpected grouping. It is 
apparently recently laid out, yet we can 
trace the whole secret of its plan to the small 
nucleus formed when the Romans founded 
the “city of the Taurini.” Since those 
distant days it has had its ups and downs, 
but until the XVIIth century it was of little 
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Chiesa Reale di Superga, Turin. 


Filippo Juvara, Architect. 
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importance in any way. Then the Dukedom 
of Savoy, destined later to become the 
maker of United Italy, began to assert itself 
among the Powers of Europe and to be a 
source of constant trouble to France and to 
the Empire. The fact that it strayed over 
the Alps accounts for much of the French 
influence that permeates its architecture. 

The most striking fact about Baroque 
architecture in Turin is that, except for a 
few minor remains of medieval or of Roman 
date, its XVIIth-century buildings are its 
oldest monuments, and that, thanks to the 
constant progress of its rulers at that time, it 
has so fine a series of palaces and churches 
that they constitute in themselves all the 
noteworthy art of the place. 

Of those most worthy of comment the 
earliest is the Castello del Valentino (1633), 
a large palace which was erected by Christine 
of France, the wife of Victor Amadeus I. and 
daughter of Henri Quatre and Marie de 
Medicis. This relationship is mentioned as 
explaining the very Gallic style of this chateau, 
and also the employment of a French 
architect, whose name is apparently not 
recorded, but who seems to have been a 
pupil of the celebrated Salomon de Brosse. 
This forms perhaps the first example we 
have met of foreign influence affecting the 
Baroque le, which was essentially an 
Italian movement emanating from Rome. In 
subsequent chapters, however, the entrance of 
Spanish ideas will be noticed, for in Spain 
there already ed an exuberant variety 
of Renaissance work which hore the title of 
“ Plateresque.”” Returning to Turin, we 
find in spite of a French tendency in these 
pavilion roofs and arcaded loggie round 
the forecourt that most of the detail is 
Italian in spirit. 

The Baroque buildings of Turin are almost 
all the work of two architects who were the 
favourites of Charles Emmanuel II., who 
died in 1675, and his successor, Victor 
Amadeus III. (1675-1730), who became King 
of Sardinia. 

Guarino Guarini was a Theatine monk, 
born at Modena in 1624 and dying in 1683 or 
thereabouts. His Palazzo Carignano (1680), 
which is illustrated here, is perhaps his most 
important commission, and unfortunately 
exhibits most of the vagaries and weaker 
points of the period. Lack of space prevents 
us publishing the fantastic plan of the central 
feature, which consists of halls and staircases. 
The principal vestibule, oval on plan, faces 
into a courtyard, and may be seen carried 
up above the main cornice in our plate. 
This palace has played an important part 
in the history of Savoy, and the famous King 
Victor Emmanuel II. was born here. 

Guarini’s work also included San Lorenzo 
(1634) and La Consolata (1679) among the 
better-known churches of the city. 

Filippo Juvara (b. 1685, d. 1735), who 
hailed from Sicily, was a man ‘of more 
restraint, and, besides his alterations at the 
Royal Palace, is responsible for two of the 
greatest works of his period. 

The Palazzo Madama (1718-20) has a 
magnificent front which, though free enough 
in minor matters of detail, is, as a whole, a 
masterly piece of virile classic d ign. Itwa 
as its name proclaims, built for the Dowaser 
Queen in the reign of Victor Amadeus IL., and 
in reality forms only a third of a scheme for 
encasing the older palace of medieval times. 
The other two sides have now been completed, 
but much work was done within the building, 
of which the illustration gives a fair idea. 
The manner in which a wide landing is 
obtained by means of brackets over a 
narrower vault of one bay is worthy of 
notice. 

Juvara’s masterpiece is undoubtedly the 
great votive church of The Superga (1717- 
1731), erected on a lofty hill some miles 
from _the city in fulfilment of a vow made 
by Victor Amadeus IZ., in 1706, to build a 
church to the Virgin on thi spot when the 
invading troops left the city. The curious 
name is said to be Latin in origin, and to 
signify “on the back of the mountains ” 
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(super terga montium). The interior is 
circular, with six elliptical chapels and an 
octagonal chancel opposite the entrance. 
One of the finest examples of Baroque 
architecture extant, this church should 
be visited by every architect who finds himself 
in Turin. Messe: 


————— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. William W. Dearle, quantity surveyor, 
is removing into new offices at No. 13, John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. : 

Mr. Conrad B. Willcocks, A.R.I.I of 
teading, has removed from Broadway-buildings 
to 11, Friar-street, Reading. 

H.M. Office of Works. 

By reason of continued ill-health Sir Schom- 
berg Kerr McDonnell, K.C.B., G.C.V.0., F.S.A., 
has resigned his appointment as Secretary to 
H.M.’s Office of Works, which he has held 
since 1902. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, a son 
of the late Earl of Antrim, is a member of the 
Royal Commission on Historic Monuments, and 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. He saw 
service in the South African campaign as 
captain in the Ist London R.B.V. 


King’s College Hospital and its Site, W.C. 

The Committee of King’s College Hospital 
are about to dispose of freehold site and 
the buildings of the hospital, covering an area 
of 48,200 ft. superficial, an island site, with 
frontages to St. Clement’s-lane, Grange-court, 
and Carey and Portugal streets. In pursuance 
of an Act of 1851 the area on the north side 
of Grange-cour including the old Grange Inn 
at the north-west corner of Carey-strect, and 
nearly all the burial-ground known as the 
Green, or Upper, Ground, was acquired for the 


new buildings of the hospital, which had been - 


established in the adjacent workhouse in 
Portugal-street, south ‘side, in 1839. ‘The 
hospital was begun in June, 1852, for 220 heds, 
after Thomas Bellamy’s designs and plans 
selected in a limited competition by the assessor, 
Professor Hosking. M. Armand Husson illus- 
rates the plans in his ‘“‘ Etude sur les H6pi- 
4to, Paris, 1862. The west gate of the 
court marks the site of.the parish watch- 
house ; the forecourt part of the Green 
Ground, St. Clement Danes. 


Public Health. 

The opening of the Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School on October 31 will be signalised 
by the inauguration of an extensive range of 
new laboratories lately fitted up in the Medical 
School Buildings in’ Chandos-street for the 
Public Health and Bacteriological Departments 


of University of London, King’s College. The 
accommodation provided comprises a large 
lecture theatre and libr y, two large class 
laboratories, research, professors’ and lecturers’ 


laboratories. The work will be in the hands of 
the staff of King’s College, and the courses for 
the Diploma of Public Health and Resea 
and investigations for public bodies and others 
hitherto carried on at King’ College will be con. 
tinued in the new laboratories after the 7th inst. 


Church Congress, Middlesbrough. 
To the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition of the 
Church Congress, opened on September 28, are 
contributed some fine specimens of church 
plate, many of which bear York and Hull asse 
marks ‘of the XVIth and XVIIth centur 
Amongst the exhibits are the Goathland chalic 5 
of date circa 1 , With others from Adwick, 
9,-and Tod k, 1684, and Old Hutton, 
stmorland, of, it is believed, about 1460. 
There are also lent a remarkable collection by 
\ Warde-Aldam of Yorkshire monumental 
tubbings and an early XVIth-century 
At the Congress, papers were read on 
] op of Wake- 
field and Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A 


Medieval Architecture. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., gave on 
Monday last the first of his course of University 
Extension Lectures on “Medizval Architec- 
ture” at the Victoria and Alb. t Museum, 
South Kensington, SW. He referred to archi. 
tecture as a ble exponent of civilisation 
uniting and embracing the other arts, and 
pointed out that all modern desion was founded. 
upon old art, although altered in order to 
conform to ting conditions. Architecture 
being the basis of all design, a knowledge of it 


stole. 
the Housing Problem by the Bist 
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Was necessary to designers and art studer 
and was also of use to a much larger els 
which practically included the whole ec 
munity. The author: and novelist requirec 
knowledge of the subject for the setting up 
a historical novel, because a mere story abe 


people without reference to the buildings tI 
inhabited was uninteresting and insipid. 4] 
teaching profession now realise that to ma 


history interesting the student should be taug 
not only what men did, but what they ma 
not only that they fought battles, but wi 
sort of buildings they lived in and the churel 
they erected for the worship of God. 

Particulars of the course can be obtain 
from the Hon. Secretary, 10, Woburn-squa 
W.C. 

University Extension Lectures. 

At the British Museum and at the Victor 
and Albert Museum twenty-four lectures 
* Greek Art and National Life” and twenty-fe 
on “Five Centuries of Decorative Art (10: 
1550)” will be delivered on Tuesdays a 
Thursdays by M . Kaines Smith, M. 
(Cantab). Particulars of the courses, which a 
in connexion with the Unive ity of Londe 
may be obtained from Miss Gaudet, 120, Cheyn 
walk, Chelsea. 


Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. 

The Commissioners have recently issued the 
ninetieth Report, in which they set forth th 
the total receipts for the past twelve mont 
amount to 703,300/., whereof more than 376,00( 
(as net income) were derived from properti 
in London, and out of which amount th 
paid into the Treasury 530,0007. as compar 
with 500,000. for the last preceding perio 
The Crown property now in their charge 
exclusively of land let for building purpose 
foreshores, and mineral rights—is about 340,31 
acres, of which about 67,574 acres are used fi 
the growing of timber. They expended 131,668 
in buying new properties, chiefly in England 
they sold estates and “ unimproyvable rents ” 1 
an amount in value of 94,5307. Of the Crow 
lands—an ageregate of 65,000 acres—in Ne 
Fores open and enclosed, coy 
the maintenance of Windsc 
cost 32,3721., the income fror 
ses was but 6,302/. The Commissionel 
sranted to the Royal Automobile Club 
fresh lease for ninety-nine years, from January / 
1908, of the site in Pall Mall (formerly that ¢ 
the War Office) at 7,5001. per annum, after th 
fourth year, and expenditure on erectin 
buildings. They have exchanged property i 
Regent-street, Cavendish-place. and Langham 
place to Lord Howard de Walden for premise 
owned by him in Oxford, Princes, Margaret 
Great Castle, Great Portland, and Littl 
Portland _ streets. _ Whilst most of the agri 
cultural land consists of large farms, thi 
Commissioners have in the past six yeari 
created small allotments and holdings to at 
aggregate of 7,524 acres. 

Celluloid and Petrol Dangers. | 

The British Fire Prevention Committe 
opened its autumn session on the 25th ult! 
with a si of twenty tests with ordinary 
celluloid raph films versus a non| 
inflammable celluloid film, and by a series o| 
some twenty-five tests as to the possibility o| 

inguishing petrol s, celluloid fires, anc 
similar outbreaks by the application of chemica| 
foam. The numerous visitors were received by 
the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Edwin O| 
Sachs, F.R.S., Ed.), the Earl of Londesborough| 
K.C.V.0 , Sir John Cockburn, K. C.M.G., Majox; 
Cooper-Key (Chief Inspector of Explo: ves), anc} 
other members of the Council. Reports on the 
subject will be issued by the Committee in dud 
course. 

Shernbourne Hall Farm, Sandringham. 

The King has just purchased this property} 
of abont 650 acres, for addition to his Sandring} 
ham estate. The farm lands lie to the north) 
of Sandringham and on the east and west sides| 
of the village, and their purchase renders thd 
King owner of all Sandringham parish. Thd 
Shernbourne property retains tne fine Tudoi 
house, the Hall, with parts of the moat, and} 
the estate belonged for hundred ‘years to aj 
family whose last representative, Francis 
Shernbourne, bequeathed it, in 1654, to} 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which the 
Master and Fellows sold it to the King for, it 
is said, about 12,0002. The church i reputedly} 
the second founded by Bishop Fel 
Anglia, and was built by ‘Thorpe, 
Shernbourne. 
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The ‘‘Lee’s Rest Houses,” Hull. 


Q COMPETITION was held recently in 

A Hull among local architects and a 
limited number of others to obtain 
the best design for rest houses to be 
ilé under the will of the late Dr. Lee. 
ilwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., the 
2 scheme of Mr. Henry T. Ha whose 
lawings are reproduced in this issue. The 
tk is now being carried out. 


From Mr. Hare’s report, sent in to the 
#mmittee with the design, we extract the 


lowing :— 

“The buildings have been arranged on the 
e in the form of a great quadrangle sug 
sted. Interest is added to the arrangement 
four subsidiary courts, or quadrangle t the 
rners. Special attention has b iv 
le question of aspect, all the dwellings (except 
ose in the entrance block) facing east and 
it, thus ensuring sun in all the rooms at some 
riod of the d It has also been considered 
sirable to so arrange the plan that the quad- 
ingle should be as quiet as possible and free 
mi unnecessary traffic ; and, with this obj 
eart-road is provided into it. The dwel 
ve been planned in blocks of eight, as 
ted, with an entrance and staircase to ever) 
ar sets of rooms. This division into small 
pcks militates somewhat against a ve! tis- 
story architectural treatment, and it is felt 
at some improvement in this respect might be 
rected if the three blocks on each side of the 
ladrangle were combined into one large block. 
ne greatest economy has been exercised in the 
tails of the planning, consistent with con- 
mience and efficiency. 

The total number of dwellings shown on the 
an is 119 in addition to provision for care- 
ker and superintendent. The laundry is 
ranged in the rear of the site, and the blocks 
buildings are so placed that the drying 
ound is entirely screened from view both 
om the roads and quadrangle. Shelters are 
ranged in various places between the blocks 
dwellings and in the centre of the quadrangl 
he buildings would be faced with handmade 
d facing bricks, and the roofs covered with 
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tiles. The stair :, landin, 
fireproof construction. It is gested that the 
whole of the joinery should be of wainscot in 
order to avoid periodical painting. The hot- 
water supply is worked from a boiler placed in 
a small basement under the laundry block, the 
supply pipes being carried round the quadrangle 
to the various blocks in a trench or subway. 
The small amount of heating required in the 
central block would be connected to the same 
system.” 


ete., to be of 


Baroque Architecture. 
Tue fourth article on Baroque architecture 
begins on p. 376, and the illustrations forming 
one of our plates are in connexion with it. 


+42 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Ocroser 4, 
Royal Sanitary Institute —* Elementary Statistics,” 
by Mr. J. Priestley, B.A.. MD. 7 p.m. 


OcroBER 


The Society of 
“Town Planni 
the Institution 
Embankment. 7 


Victoria. 


DAY, OcrosE 


Royal Sanitary Institute —Mr E. Munby, 
I,B.A., on ‘ Elementa: Science : Physics, 
7 p.m. 
NESDAY, OcTORR 9. 
ciety of Archite Presidential 


Manchester 

. 6.30 pm, 
itary Institute—Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., 
on ‘Blementary Science: Physics, 
7pm. 


Frrpay, Ocrozer 1. 
Technical College, hitectural Craftsmen’s 


Royal 
Socivty, Glasgow—Mr A. N. Paterson, M.A., on “ Scot- 


h to XVIIth Century.” 
Municipal Engine 


tish Architectw 
The Institution 
general meeting. 


———_.-@—--_—_ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 396. 
Fire Brigade Station, Cardiff. 
A review of this competition, won by Messrs. 
E. Vincent Harris & T. A. Moodie, appears or 
p. 391. 


Annual 
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Library, Glasgow. 

A branch library is to be erected at the 
of Battlefield-road and Since! 
and the Glasgow Corporation have issued par- 
ticulars of an open competiti Mr, Alex. N. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., is the assessor. 


The Housing Problem in Toronto. 

The Toronto Housing Company recently 
issued invitations to Canadian architects to 
compete for laying out a site and designing and 
erecting a large number of hous on land 
recently purchased by them facing Logan- 
avenue. The intention was to form an atit 
tive garden city where houses of varying rentals 
and accommodation could be obtained. The 
competition was divided into three heads, each 
division being for houses of particular accom- 
modation and rental. Mr. Leonard Martin, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 17, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London, in conjunction with Mr. §} YE Ni 
Kendall, also competed, and won all three 
premiums. It is expected that the work will be 
put in hand forthwit 


—___»—@-___ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lesnes Abbey Excavations. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 15, 1910, you 
noticed the work, then partly executed, of the 
Woolwich Antiquarian Society in tracing and 
uncovering the buried remains of the great 
Augustinian Abbey of Lesnes, just on the 
Kentish border of London at Abbey Wood. I 
now desire to inform you that the operations 
are nearly complete. and that, with valuable 
expert assistance, and under the advice of many 
well-known archeologists, the whole of the 
foundations have been laid bare and carefully 
planned, various important discoverics being 
made ia the process 

We have numerous relics for which we shall 
soon be seeking suitable and permanent homes 
available to the public. The effigy of a knight 
in complete armour and richly coloured has 
already been placed in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensi The figure 
dates from c. 1310, and is believed to represent 
a De Luci of Newington, a relative of the abbey 
founder, Richard de Luci. There are also 
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The “ Lee’s Rest Houses,” Hull: Accepted Design. 


By Mr. Henry T, Hare, F.R.I,B.A. 
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brass casements of remarkable patterns and 
monumental slabs with inscriptions, one of 
which bears the name of Avelina, probably the 
founder’s daughter. 

Rather more than 200/. has been expended, 
and, as there is little hope of purchasing and 
preserving the ruins it is contemplated to close 
down the works shortly and restore the to 
its former level. At the same time we hope to 
issue a full and final report, but before the 
remains disappear there is yet opportunity for 
interested tors to see what has been done. 
Work is now restricted to Saturday 
and one of the Committee will always be avail- 
able to conduct par round at three o'clock. 

In case any wealthy benefactor or Corporation 
should desire to save the old Abbey from re- 


the cost of 


se-builder, it is estimated tha 
i ite area of 


purchasing and pr ¢ the requ 
about three acres will probably be 
to 1,000/. W. T. Vin 

President, Woolwich Antiquarian Society. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 
Srr,—lI shall be glad if you will kindly grant 
me a short space to remind those who have 
applied for application forms for membership of 
the above Society that it is advisable that 
these forms should be filled in and returned at 
on so that cards for the ensuing quarter 
(commencing October 13) may be issued to 
them, The daily additions to the member: 
list are exceedingly gratifying, but the 
many persons connected with the architecture 
and surveying professions who are not yet 
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members of any Society for the purposes of the 
Insurance Act, and I would urge them to apply 
for membership forms at once, as it is hardly 


ne ry to point out that it is to their interest 
to join a Society which has been formed solely 
for their benefit. FE. ERBURY, 
Hon. S y (pro. tem.). 
——_---—_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By C. F. Mitchell. 
6s. net.) 


Bumping Construction. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 


Tae Mareriats Usep in Siaine. By 
W. F. A. Ermen. (London: Constable & Co. 
5s. net.) 


D Inc AND Mrrattureican Books. 
. A. Peddie. (London: Grafton & Co. 
jd. net.) 


——e SS 


R.LB.A. IONAL MEETINGS, 1912-13. 

The following papers will be read at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects duri: 
the sessi November 18, ‘‘ Bath and Well: 
ll 


December 16, “‘The Walls of 
Mr. Horace Porter, M.A. 
January 20, “ Canadian 
'. §. Baker, F.R.1.B. 


Architectu 
(Toronto) ; 


April 
Messrs. 


The “Lee’s Rest Houses,” Hull : Accepted Design. 
By Mr, Henry T, Hare, F.RLB.A. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 4, 1862. 


Explosions of Copper Gaspipes. 

Some time since it was discovered tha 
when gaspipes constructed of copper o 
bronze have been long submitted to th 
action of ordinary coal-gas an explosiv 
compound of copper and acetylen (one of the 
many ingredients of coal-gas) is formed 
When dry, this compound detonates with 
extraordinary violence as soon as it is rubbed 
struck, or heated. Accidents have occurrec 
and workmen have lost their lives while clean: 
ing large copper gaspipes from this circum: 
stance. No such explosive compound ap: 
pears to be formed when iron or lead is used 
Dr. T. L. Phipson, of Putney, writing to the 
Times recently on this subject, draws re. 
newed attention to the fact that large copper 
gaspipes are unsafe, and that some othe 
metal should be substituted for the copper. 


*,* When the above was written chemists 
were only beginning to understand the many 
complicated forms and combinations of the 
hydro-carbon compounds, hence the reference 
to “acetylen” as one of the many in- 
gredients of c as. It was not until the yea 
1895 that acetylene, as we now know it, was 
made a commercial article, owing to the 
advance in electro-chemical industries, but 
since the introduction of coal-gas at the close 
of the XVIIIth century it had been found 
that among the impurities (so-called) found 
in coal-gas there were a series of hydrocarbon 
compounds known as the acetylenes which 
possess the noteworthy property of forming 
metallic derivatives, a property found only 
in this class. In combination with brass 
copper, and bronze, these metallic com 
pounds were found to be explosives, and 
when it became necessary to clean out the 
large tubes where copper was used for mains, 
accidents by explosion frequently occurred ; 
numerous instances are recorded where 
even the turning of a brass tap has been the 
exciting cause, and an explosion more or less 
alarming has followed. 

When acetylene was first introduced it 
was feared that danger accompanied its use 
owing to the explosive acetylides formed 
when in contact with copper (and even silver), 
so that copper for distributing mains and 
tubes has for many years been rigidly 
excluded in the modern gas installations. In 
the case of coal-gas, where perhaps only 
1 per cent. of acetylene may be present, such! 
dangerous compounds were formed in the case 
of copper mains, and modern practice has 
adopted nothing but iron pipes and mains’ 
for distribution of town gas. | 

But owing to recent improvements in the 
manufacture of calcium carbide, and rigid 
attention to the purity of the raw materials, 
as well as to the actual period of action of the 
electr in fusing the carbide, nearly all) 
impurities are removed, and the fear of 
danger from the acetylides has been very 
largely allayed, so that brass and copper are: 
being employed again, and ordinary gas-| 
fittings may now be used almost with 
impunity.—Ep. 

—~9--—____ 


PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM LIGHTNING. 

Mr. Alfred Hands, M.Inst.E.E., who has 
lectured before the Architectural Association, 
has issued from 91, Leadenhall-street, E.C., a 
synopsis of his lectures and a list of his engage- 
ments in various parts of the kingdom. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, 1912-1913. 
It is announced that the followin 
will be read at the Architectural As 
October 28, “Small Country Hi 
y, Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., Hon.) 
November 11, “ Marbles Used in 
reek, Roman, and Byzantine Buildings,” Mr.| 
J. A. Marshall; November 25, “ The Prosaic 
in Architecture,” Mr. Horace Cubitt, 
AUR AByA) PYACS TD January 27, ‘The 
Architecture of Dublin,” Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen, B.A., F.R.I.B.A.; February 24, “A.A. 
Excursion to Shrewsbury and D t, 1912. f 
Mr. Edwin Gunn, A.R.1.B. Professor W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A., will read a paper on January) 
13, and Professor Lethaby one on February 10. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - 2. CIVIC DESIGN. 


concern itself more with the placing 
and disposition of memorials to the 
jad than with their actual features and details, 
th monuments cannot be properly related 
their environment unless it also concerns 
lelf to some extent with their character and 
joeral conception. 

t is generally recognised, we suppose, that a 
ecessful town plan involves the consideration 
more than the plan. It must be conceived 
the solid ; in three dimensions, not two alone. 
/must, exercise a control, not only over the 
ouping of the buildings, but also over their size, 
eir shape, and their general character. From 
is control memorials to the dead are not 
lempt. 

From the ideal point of view there is but one 
t—one and indivisible. If an arbitrary line 
ust be drawn between town planning and 
chitecture, or between architecture and 
ulpture, if no one individual creates and 
ntrols both the broad lay-out of the city and 
ery detail of its construction, it is only for the 
ke of convenience—a concession to the limita- 
ms of the individual to the weakness of 
man nature and the shortness of life From 
e conception of the whole city as a group of 
ildings—each building a group of units so 
ranged and related to one another as to 
press the corporate life—to that of the 
alptural monument, its figures so grouped 
to express one phase or aspect of that life, 
vic design, architecture, sculpture, and 
corative painting all melt into one organic 


\ LTHOUGH civic design may be thought to 


M. Bartholomé, Sculptor. 
(From the Gazette des Beaua-Arts.) 


conception dominated by one creative and 
controlling idea. 

If, then, an isolated monument in the 
centre of garden or square, detached more or 
less from its architectural environment by 
space and atmosphere, by the play of light on 
fountaias and trees, by the movement of the 
traffic, has yet a due relation to it, how much 
more intimate is this relation when the monu- 
ment placed in the interior of a building is 
complet enclosed and dominated by pure 
architectural forms! Here, if anywhere, the 
controlling idea should prevail, and archi- 
tecture aad sculpture be one. 

Architecture, being an ideal art, would seem to 
find no room for realistic imitations of nature 5 
but to demand a correspondingly ideal outlook 
from the sculpture which intensifies or completes 
its expression, Although in park or garden such 
realistic memorials as portrait statues might 
perhaps be so isolated as to make any absence 
of harmony unnoticeable, the more closely 
they are associated with conventional archi- 
tectural forms the more some feeling for the 
ideal seems necessary. A monument may be 
tightly placed in accordance with its meaning 
and sentiment; in itself it may be complete 
aud fitly express this sentiment; it may be 
true in le, composition, and other technical 
qualities with its architectural surroundings ; 
but beyond all this a higher note appears to 
be struck, a more perfect relation established 
when the same exalted ideality of conception 
informs and animates them both. 

It well might have been that the sculptor 


Monument to Jean-Jacques Rousseau in the Panthéon, Paris. 


MONUMENTS AND THE IDEAL. 


commissioned to place in the Panthéon a 
national monument to Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
would have contented himself with the obvious 
expedient of a portrait statue as the dominanv 
feature of his composition, a representation of 
the corporeal presence, the actual bodily form 
of the philosopher—idealised in treatment, 
maybe—but nevertheless realistic in concep- 
tion. But to the creator of the Monument 
aux Morts the imaginative, the spiritual, the 
abstract has made a stronger appeal. Not the 
mortal body, but the immortal soul of Rousseau 
inspires his art. Not the graces or achieve- 
ments of the perishable flesh but of the 
imperishable spirit are symbolised here in 
the shrine which France has dedicated aux 
grandes hommes La Patrie reconnaissante. Where 
in a composition less ideal we might look to find 
a portrait figure of Rousseau as he lived and 
moved among his fellows sits an abstract 
figure of “Philosophy” supported by 
“Truth” and “ Nature”: while on one side 
of the tomb chaunts the muse of “ Poetry.” and 
on the other ‘“‘ Glory” holds aloft the crown of 
immortality over the portrait medallion on the 
grave below. 

Although it may not be for those of a different 
race to attempt to gauge with what measure 
of success M. Bartholomé has symbolised the 
genius of Rousseau as it is felt and understood 
by. his own countrymen, nor to say how far this 
monument fitly expresses the homage of France 
to one of the greatest of her sons, all may feel 
the spirituality of conception lifting it on to 
the abstract plane of architecture. 
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Town-Planning Competition 


TOWN-PLANNING 
COMPETITION, DUSSELDORF. 


Wuen publishing a translation of the con- 
ditions of this competition we referred to 
their interest and importance as se ing forth 
the main features of a good town plan 
and as illustrating the position to which 
the art of town planning has attained in 
Germany. 

We now have the pleasure of publishing 
the winning design submitted in competition 
by Professor Ing. Bruno Schmitz, of Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin, and Professor Dr, Ing. Blum, of 
Hanover. 


Our readers may remember that the con- 
ditions asked for a plan for building up the 
town of Diisseldorf to satisfy the requirements 
of traffic, public health, admin tion, and 
beauty. The existing building heme was 
to be retained as able, but the 
y for revision was to be borne in mind 
sted alterations shown, Suggestions 
were to be made for nm and supple- 
menting of existing s and means of 
communication, and s' were to be provided 
for residential and industrial quarters, taking 
into account such questions as road and water 
communication, prevailing winds, points 
the compass, parks, and forest land 
scheme of roads, tramways, and railw 


at Diisseldorf : Winning Design, by Professors Bruno Schmitz and Blum. 


to be extended to various smaller commercié 
districts arcund, while allowing for a possibl 
linking up with the surrounding large towns 
Suggestions were also to be made for ope 
sp: both in Diisseldorf itself and in th 
various extensions. The whole subject was t 
be discussed in a report. 

Numerous different points to be observel 


hy the competit fermulate the schem 
in greater detail, and those of our reader 
who would wish to refer to them fo 


comparison with the plan will find them i 


our “Monthly Review of Civic Design” fo 
September 29, 1911. The names of th 
ul competitors were published 1 


9, 1912. 
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TOWN-PLANNING 
COMPETITION, REIGATE. 


‘He Reigate Lodge estate having come into 
}market, it was purchased by the Council in 
pr that they might develop it in conformity 
fh modern ideas, and to prevent it’ being 
fered with small houses. The estate com- 
fed 28 acres, and the purchase price was 
p00/. Application was made to the Local 
ernment Board for a loan of 15,0000. for the 
jtying out of the scheme. Hight acres were 
juired for the new grammar school and 
fying-fields, 2 acres were to be devoted to 
bown depét, new roads which the Town 
fnci! had in mind at the time took off 
Jacres, 2 acres might be required for a new 
plic elementary school, whilst aegotiations 
ye been going on for the salé of a portion 
the land to the S.E. & C.R. Company for the 
pose of providing increased accommodation 
S\Reigate Station. “ This left about 11 acres to 
jdealt with, and a competition w: anged, 
fh Mr. Raymond Unwin. F.R.LB as 
fessor. The winning competitor was Mr. 
Acent Hooper, A.R.I-B.A., of Reigate, whose 
in is published herewith, 
Although the Town Council of Reigate is to 
jcongratulated on its action, it seems rather a 
iy that the whole of the estate could not have 
included in the competition, so that it 
ild have been considered as a whole. 
1 y obtaining the special permission of the 
"|cal Government Board to the retention of 
} fine belt of trees, with the old walls on the 
jth and east, the most interesting amenity of 
1+ estate is safeguarded and preserved, and the 
pblem set to competitors resolved itself into 
#P question—how to continue this spirit of 
pservation and at the same time open up the 
jate for suitable building purposes. 
[fhe winning scheme shows a new road named 
jartway, commencing at the corner of Croydon- 
d and Church-street, and laid on an axial 
P ng the centre of the front of the old 
jnsion; this length of road to be 40 ft. in 
{Ith and to be opened out at its mouth to 
jm a safer sweep to the existing streets and 
j allow of a central refuge at a somewhat 
jagerous corner. Could the boundary of the 
d of the Open Spaces Society be set back 
Would allow of the thorough development of 
lls place. 
)Phartway is shown encircling the house, and 
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by a side sweep encircling the old elms, and 
thence turning northward into Rushworth-road, 
the Corporation’s new route to Reigate Station. 

A further road called Orchard-road is planned 
to run north-easterly from the house into the 
Corporation’s new road. 

The roads are to be generally 36 ft. wide to 
the standard of the by-laws. That part 40 ft. 
in width will be planted with trees and with all 
possible preservation of the old trees, as 
suggested on the plan. 

The house hown standing with the main 
biock and west wing upon a reasonable reserve, 
and with the fine shrubberies and old shelter- 
house retained; this latter to be dedicated to 
the public use. 

Directly opposite the house front a plot of 
land some two-thirds of an acre in extent, with 
lawns, rose tre’ and old trees, is shown as 
another reserve. 


s divided between 
, and the treatment 
proposed to the old wall is to cut openings, 
build piers, and erect white posts, and to form 
small bridges over the watercourse in Croydon- 
road. t f of the tr should he re- 
tained, whilst the surface of the ground beneath 
them would be partly prepared as a gravel path 
and partly remain as 

The land set apart for building purposes is 
divided into fifty reasonably-sized plots. It is 
felt wisest to show a smaller rather than a 
larger plot, as the property must not on any 
account be out on too large a scheme of 
plotting, and at the same time the policy of 
building houses clos together must be 
discouraged. 

To this end it is proposed that all houses be 
absolutely detached ; that, with reasonable ex- 
ceptions, no house be built within 5 ft. or so 
of either boundary ; and that some control be 
obtained over what is erected so that houses be 
reasonably good in appearance and not ob- 
jectionable to neighbouring owners. 

All trees of value or beauty in the interior of 
the grounds should be saved, at least for the 
present, the Council doing a ry lopping 
of those near house gs oO ensure safety in 
times of storm. 

The author of the design has some confidence 
that the scheme he presents will not detract 
from the present exceeding beauty of the estate, 
and in some respects will add to that beauty by 
opening up views and distances that are now 
closed in. 
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NEW ROAD FROM EASTHAM TO 
ELLESMERE PORT, CHESHIRE. 


A New road in course of construction 
between the above places, and, as the map on the 
next page shows, it is of considerable importance 
to the neighbourhood, where development 
schemes are in progr Briefly, the advan- 
tages of the road are 

1. The distance between Ellesmere Port and 
Birkenhead will be reduced from 12 miles to 
9} miles. 

2. A wide, straight, and almost level road 
will be provided. 

3. The road will form a base for town plan- 
ning throughout its length, that is, a distance 
of 3 miles, between the village of Eastham and 
the town of Ellesmere Port. 

The town of Ellesmere Port is the tex 


1inus 


chester Ship Canal, it became an important 
junction for the canal system, which connects 
it to Staffordshire and the Midland Counties. 

The Shropshire Union Railway and Canal 
Company developed extensive basins, built 
capacious grain silos and railway sidings on the 
land adjoining the Ship Canal, and gradually 
industries began to be developed on the banks 
of the canal, the foremost being Burnells Iron- 
works, which was followed in later years by the 
Wolverhampton Ironworks, both works being 
engaged in the rolling and galvanising of corru- 
gated-iron sheets. Subsequently the erection of 
flour mills in close proximity to the huge grain 
silos of the Shropshire Union Railway took 
place, these being Me King’s and the Im- 
perial Flour Mills. Messrs. Frost, of Chester, 
have erected large and capacious flour and 
provender mills and, latterly, cement works 
equipped with the latest machinery, electrically 
driven. 

Tt will be easily seen that, with the erection of 
these numerous works and the Canal Company's 
developments, the best of the available positions 
in the vicinity of the canal are taken up. In 
1909 the Ellesmere Port Local Authority, now 
an Urban District Authority, decided to extend 
their bounda: After the formal procedure of 
a Local Government Inquiry, the parishes of 
Overpool and Netherpool, on the northern 
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Reigate Lodge Estate Competition. 
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Design placed first. 


By Mr. Vincent Hooper, A.R.I.B.A. 
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New Road between Eastham and Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 


(The route is indicated by the parallel lines.) 


boundaries of Stanlow and Great Stanney on 
the southern boundary, were annexed, and were 
merged into’ one la: district of Greater 
Ellesmere Port, the area being about one-fifth 
of that of Greater Liverpool. 

With the exception of the approach from 
Chester vid Backford Cross, the approach roads 
are practically all of a tortuous description. 
None is more so than the way from Birkenhead 
to Ellesmere Port, a secondary road’ which 
leaves the Birkenhead and Chester main road 
at Hastham. At a point about 24 miles from 
Ellesmere Port a dangerous and difficult hill is 
encountered which presents formidable ob- 
stacles to any traffic other than powerful motor- 
cars. This hill is known locally as the Rivacre 
Hill. Heavily-laden vehicles, having once sur- 
mounted it, are within sight of the chimneys of 

vid. the 


the port, but a detour has to be made 
village of Whitby before the goal can be reached. 

Another by-road approach from the Birken- 
head road is at Little Sutton, but this road also 
ds precipitously through a valley, and is 
rely the width required for a fully-loaded. 
vehic. 

The Urban District Council, realising the 
serious need of a good approach from Birken- 
head, decided to adopt a scheme prepared by 
the Naylor Trustees to remove this obstacle to 
the development of Ellesmere Port and the 
district. This scheme provides for the develop- 
ment of works and factories alongside the Ship 
Canal. The road itself is shown on the plan. 
It commences at Eastham Village at a point 
some 63 miles from Birkenhead, and proceeds 
m a south-easterly direction until it reaches a 
pot about 200 yds. from the Ship Canal, on 
the lower side of the Hooton Park Racecourse. 


From this point it runs parallel with the canal 
to Ellesmere Port, and finally passes over the 
railway bridge at Merseyton-road, thus giving 
direct access to the tern, or dockside, district 
of the port. 

It may be mentioned that the new road will 
pass within sight of Hooton Hall, which, prior 
to the construction of the Ship Canal, was the 
residence of the Naylor family. The road will 
also cross the Poole Hall brook, where an em- 
bankment of some 25 ft. in height will be con- 
structed in order to provide a level road. 

Poole Hall, an Elizabethan mansion, stands 
close by on the canal side of the road, and the 
grass-covered height of Mount Manesty (an 
artificial mound or spoil bank made of the 
excavations from the Ship Canal and named 
after the resident engineer who had charge of 
the works) forms a picturesque background. 
The road will possess much sylvan beauty, 
where it passes through the Shoulder-of-Mutton 
Plantation and the Booston Woods, and Eastham 
Church will form a fine vista at the northern 
termination. The road will be 72 ft. in width 
and will be completed in two or three years 
time at a cost of about 30,0001. This amount 
will be borne mainly by the Naylor Trustees 
and partially by the Ellesmere Port Urban 
District Council. A large portion of the 
Council’s expenditure will be recovered by 
frontage charges when the development of 
sites takes place. 

Resi of land will be made for accommo- 
dating railway or tramway tra without en- 
croaching on the width of land ved for the 
road. The contract for the Naylor Trustees’ 
portion has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Charles L. Warren, of Seacombe, who has already 
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carried out extensive road-making contracts 
the Wirral District. The plans have been 

pared under the direction of the Naylor Trus' 
by their surveyor, Mr. Sidn: . Kelly, F.8 


A PAPAL TOWN-PLANNER 
“Arrmr an absence of ten years I do 
recognise it, so new does all appear to me to | 
monuments, streets, aqueducts, obel 


after a period of activity in city planning, dur 
which the Papacy had played a great part 
the remodelling of Rome. Julius II. cut: 
Via Guilia near the Tiber, Leo X. made © 
Ripetta, Pius IV. the Via Pia, and Paul TI. a 
Gregory XIII. the streets bearing their nam 
Sixtus V., however, far surpassed his pre 
cessors in his zeal in reforming the city, a 
when it is recollected that his Papacy only las 
five years it is marvellous to behold the rest 
and to note how Rome of to-day is indebted 
him for many of her mo: 
The omnipres 
through his energy. 
laid out round his 

for the steps in the Piazza di Spagna, 1 
obelisks before the Churches of S. M. Maggi 
and St. John Lateran, the Lateran Palace, ; 
all due to this one man, and in order 
understand his character a short sketch of 
life is nee ry. 

One Peretto Peretti, who lived near Moi 
alto, believed that he, though then childle 
was destined to become the father of a Po] 
and when on December , 1521, a son 
born he called the child Felix. 

At the age of twelve the boy entered 1 
Franciscan Order, and, always bearing in mi 
his high aim—the Papa Z 
where his sermons in the Church of SS. Apost 
attracted the notice of men like Loyola, } 
Philip Neri, and the Cardinal Ghislieri, aft 
wards Pius V., by whom Peretti was ma 
Cardinal. On the death of Pius V. in 1é 
Cardinal’s fortunes received a severe chet 
for the new Pope was Gregory XIII. (Buc 
compagni), who was very jealous and suspend 
Peretti’s income. Whereupon he retired to t 
Esquiline, where he passed his time building 
villa in which he employed as architect a you 
Lombard named Fontana, who was a frie 
of his. This villa was called variously the Vi 
Peretti, Negroni, or Massimi, and was destroy 
in 1874 by the municipality of Rome. Passi 
his time here in seclusion, the Cardinal await 
with what patience he could muster the dea 
of the aged Pope, which occurred in 158 
and at the subsequent Conclave his behavio 
was as quiet and unobtrusive as his haugh 
and aggressive temperament would permit. 'T 
College, no doubt, had reason to reg? 
choice before long, for the new Pont 
one of the most masterful men and resolu 
rulers who have ever occupied the Chair | 
St. Peter. coal 

Sixtus V. was a town planner and civic rul 
of the pe. All that appertained tol 
city life interested him, He induced law ar 
order among the population, he cleared out tl 
bravi, or hired assassins of the nobility, and evé 
drove the banditti from the neighbourhood ‘ 
Rome. He was perfectly just, but his measux 
were merciless. He turned his attention to #l 
Papal finances, which he greatly reformed, an 
also established the congregations of the chure 
in something like their present form. Th 
reform of the Papal exchequer gave the Po} 
the necessary funds to carry out many improv 
ments in the city, and the indomitable energ 
of the Pontiff, coupled with the mechanical sid 
of Fontana (now Papal architect) have give 
Rome many of her present landmarks. _ 

The Pope was no respecter of antiquity; h 
demolished the Septizonium, and was wit 
difficulty persuaded to leave the tomb ¢ 
Cecilia Metella untouched. He converted th 
disused Aqua Marcia into. the Acqua Felie 
He pressed on the almost despaired-of comple 
tion of the dome of St. Peter’s, and so hurries 
matters that the architects Fontana ani 
Della Porta carried the work through in twenty 
two months. The Vatican Library, too, com 
menced in 1587, was due to the Pope’s energy 
Paul III. had once consulted Michelangelo an 
San Gallo about removing an obelisk from th 
circus of Nero, but both had replied that it wa 
impracticable. Sixtus V., however, was not th 
man to be denied when his mind was made UJ 
and the task was accomplished. He, howeye 


or’s was finish 
za, del Popolo } 
the foundatic 
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Je his architect, Fontana, the two necessities 
jnlimited funds and absolute power, but 
fracteristically intimated that failure wouid 
é him his life. 
‘tories about the raising of the obelisk are 
\ by many, but Fontana, in his book on 
fastelli e mponti e trasporto dell’ obelisco 
\ieano.” gives detailed drawings of the 
chines and the manner of using them. 

fuffice it here to remark that the obelisk 
h4 ft. long and 8 ft. 6 in. square at the base 
1 5 ft. 6 in. at the top, and weighs ¢ 
fblisks and columns seem to have fasci 
Pope, for in addition to those he mentions 
bye he placed one in front of SS. Trinita del 
Inte, while he surmounted the columns of 
reus Aurelius and Trajan with statues of 
} Peter and St. Paul, and the statues of the 
rse-tamers on Monte Cavallo were placed in 
jon by his orde 


2 laid out the Via Felice, and the streets 
jding to the S. M. Maggiore, the Via Sistina 
Hl the Via §. Giovanni, in Laterano, w 

vhstructed by him. The Lateran Palace, 
lich, however, was never occupied, but was 

fned into a hospice about one hundred years 
jer, was erected from designs of Fontana in 
He was the mover in a scheme, which 

s stopped at his death in 1590, to turn the 
jlosseum into a woollen factory with four 
tes, and as many stair , and a 

ntain in the centre. He also built the fi 
rkhouse, using the word in the modern sense 

a large building at the cistiberine end of the 

\nte Sisto, to which were sent the able-bodied 

jt destitute, those afflicted with contagious 

heases going te Porta Angelica, and incurables 

8. Giacomo in Augusta. 

jSuch, in brief, is the 

lterprise of the Pontific: 

} assuredly deserves a pl 

Anners of the past. Stro) 

dle Rome once more a we 

J-out city, and in all der 

e the influence of his inf 

limited power—the two ne 

ly planner—were felt to the lasting good of 
le City of Rome. 


ory of the building 
of Sixtus V., and 
e in the list of town 
and resolute, he 
overned and well 
ments of civic 
will and 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Lanp to the extent of 750 
jown-Planning acres, having a frontage on 
‘Schemesin the Great North-road, has 

Hand. been just purchased for an 
extension of the ‘garden 
ty” at Letchworth. The Blackburn Town 


yuncil have unanimously approved a town- 
anning scheme to be developed in.an extens' 
ea, bounded by the Revidge, Brownhill, and 
‘eston-road districts. The Local Government 
dard have given authority for the preparation 
town-planning schemes by the Corporations 
Bournemouth, EF and Southport. The 
to apply to an ar 
in the Southbourne Ward 
We referred to the Southport 


for the Ovenden 
ng about 880 
res and respectively. A further 
wn-planning scheme is in preparation by the 
rban District Council of Walthamstow. 


t Halifax two 
id Warley di: 


Tar General Purposes Com- 


Purchase mittee of the Brighton Cor- 
of Land for poration has decided to recom- 
Brighton. mend the purchase of some 


1,000 acres of the Downs ad- 
ining the eastern boundary of the borough, 
cluding Ovingdean Grange and the East 
righton Golf Links. The price will be 35,000/., 
it, owing to tl revenue produced by the 
nd, it is estimated that the annual charge on 
¢ rates will be only 450/., after allowing for 
demption of loan and inte It is intended 
occupy part of the site by a convalescent 
me for the poor, which will be built and 
idowed out of a sum of 40,0007. given to the 
wn by Mr. John Howard. It has heen sug- 
ted that the village of Rottingdean may 
timately ;be included in the Borough of 
righton. 


Tse Borough Council on Sep- 
New By-pass tember ssolved by thirty- 
oad, Croydon. five votes to sixteen to adopt 
the eme for a relief road 
r motor traffic passing to the west, from 
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Thornton Heath to the Brighton road at Furley, 
by way of Thornton-road. Waddon Marsh-lane, 
on Court-road 1e, Russell 
-road, and Purley-corner. The road will be 
60 ft. wide, and follow: ing thoroughfares, 
with the exception of ahout 180 yds. nc 
Waddon Court-rcad. Towards the estimated 

st, 55,4931, the Road Board promise to give 
007. and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
5,500/. The Borough Council decided a to 
apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 19,7437. When that is 
obtained they will at once proceed with the 
work. 


Tue Housing and Town Plan- 


The Real ning Act, 1909. is being taken 
Purpose of advantage of upon an ab- 
the Town — surdly inadequate scale, and 
Planning Act. not for the most essential 
en The regulations made 


nds. 
by the Local Government Board do not en- 
local bodies to do town planni their 
At the present rate 
efore the towas of 
The little 

Act has 


it will be over two centurie 
England are properly town-planned. 

work that is being done under the 
largely been in the direction of facilitating 
garden suburbs. This is well, but the truth is 
is that garden suburbs can, as they did before 
thé Act was passed, look pretty well after 
themselves; and the purpose for which the 
intervention of the law and the public authori- 
tie indispensabl not to make the laying 
out of a few areas ideal, but to make that of the 
mass of our urban areas reach a tolerable 
standard of beauty, amenity, and convenience 


—Daily Chronicle. 


387 


in which the 
and Cheshire 
of the Roads Improye- 
ssociation are interested. 
for the creation of a new 
Liverpool with fouth- 
proceeding to Freston 
s reducing the distance between these 
such a road would se the needs of the 
aside towns, which, since the advent 
ailway. have outgrown their road 
It would also open up an agricultural 
district and land suitable for building develop- 
ment, and would probably prove to be a better 
method of improving the road communication 
between Li 2.001 and Preston than by the 
wideni ightening, and regrading of the 
sting roads. Should the Roads Improvement 
sociation definitely approve the scheme 
eps will be taken to enlist the sympathy and 
co-operation of the Road Board and of the 


in Lancashire. centre 

ment 
has been put fory 
al road 


various local authorities concerned. 

; THE Glasgow Corporation 
Insanitary propo to deal with five 
Areas at tmsanitary areas more or less 
Glasgow. similar in character, but vai 


ing from 24 to ¢ 
extent, and containing a population of about 
410 to the as against sixty over the whole 
city. The ge death rate in the city from 
all 16-9 per 1,000; in the combined 
ar t is The infantile mortality in the 
city is 136 00 births as against 180 per 
1.000 in the coml s, while in one of 
them it rises to 282 per 1.000. 
It is proposed to acquire and demolish the 
property. If, however, negotiations fail the 
Council will prepare an improvement scheme. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING NOTES FROM 
AUSTRALIA : 


THE STATE AS LANDLORD. 
[Mc expansion of the city of Sydney has 


during the last few years resulted in ¢ 

remodelling of large areas. New streets 
have been formed, tenements demolished, and 
factories and business premises erected in their 
stead. The work is still going oa, and is likely 
to continue for many years to come. This work 
has made the building trade extremely brisk. 
All workmen are employed, and all available 
building material is quickly absorbed. But, in 
spite of an average annual outlay of four or 
five millions upon the erection of buildings, 
there is a great scarcity of hous Private 
enterprise failing to erect houses quickly enough 
to meet the demand, the New South Wales 
Government determined a short time ago to 
take up the work. A commencement was made 
on an area of Jand in one of the suburbs. A 
Bill was passed through Parliament author: ing 
the Government to undertake the construction 
of 800 houses of from four to six room Ov 


three months has elapsed since the first brick 
was laid, and there are now two houses available. 


The 


Government advertised for tenants for 
Six hundred and cishty applications 
received. Of these eighty-ifve offered to 
6d. to 19s. 6d. per week, 199 from 1]s. 
6d., 261 from 13s. to 16s. Tenants will 
sted by ballot. 

The object of the Government in entering 
upon this building scheme was mainly to e 
a blow at private landlords, who were said to 
be taking advantage of the scarcity of houses 
by charging exorbitant rents. Jt was thought 
that the Government, having unlimited re- 
sources, and not entering the ficld for the sake 
of profit, could soon erect a sufficient number of 
houses to overtake the demand. But it has 
proved otherwi: In spito of the fact that the 
Government has its own brick and lime kilns, 
cement works, and timber yards, it is hopelessly 
unable to keep up a sufficient supply of materials. 
It has also difficulty with its employees, who are 
employed on the day labour tem. and the 
poor result of its socialistic enterprise has dis- 
appoiated those who at the outset were its 
warmest supporters. It has, in fact, intensified 
the difficulty. Capitalists have withheld from 
embarking upon building enterprises, preferriag 
not to enter the field in competition with. the 
Government. 


Building Regulations at Melbourne. 


New building regulations for the city of Mel- 
bourne have been drawn up in order to replace 
those introduced about 1865, and which have 
been in force ever since. 

The most important section of the regulations 
relates the the new materials and their methods 
of us h the introduction of the steel frame 
works, and also the concrete foundation: , the 
thickness of the walls has been greatly reduced. 
In the case of the brick walls the minimum 
thickness is now 9 in., a very great reduction 
on the old regulations, which gave an absurd 
margin of safety. The calculations are now 
based on length as well as height, whereas 
formerly it was merely a question of height 
alone which determined the strength of walls. 
The clauses dealing with the quantity of mortar 
aad sand are stringent, and the proportions for 
the mixing of concrete are definitely stated. 
The safe bearing load to apply to concrete 
when Portland cement is used is to be taken at 
2 tons per square foot. The Council is to be 
given power to approve, with the consent of 
the referees, any new materials or methods of 
construction different from those set out in the 
regulations. 

In the old regulations it was stated that no 
building should be erected upon foundations 
that were not set on bed rock, but now provision 
has been made for artificial foundations. This 
that rafts or piles may be used where 
necessary, on which superstructures may be 
placed. Foundations of all walls of wood are 
to consist of red gum or jarrah strumps 4 in. 
Square, spaced not less than 18 in. below the 
natural surface of the ground. 


Buildings are to be allowed to be erected to 
a height of 132 ft., instead of 110 ft., in streets 
that are 99 ft. wide, but this subject to certain 
conditions being fulfilled. In streets 33 ft. 
wide the height has been increased from 
82 ft. 6 in. to 99 ft. The minimum of cach 
story from floor to roof is to be 9 ft. The 
greatest space to be enclosed by dividing walls 
and fireproof ceilings is 350,000 cub. ft. This 
means that for about every four stories there 
shall be a fireproof floor, Special fireproof 
materials are laid down. 

Under the old regulations the special provisions 
laid down for either lighting or ventilation were 
totally inadequate, and many of the old build- 
ings are to-day being reconstructed to allow 
light courts to be placed in the centre of the 


baildings. In many instances the property 
owne to save space, curtailed the lighting 


courts, and with the advent of the more modern 
and naturally lighted building, the offices lighted 
with artificial light could not be let. The new 
regulations lay down minimum gpace for the 
light courts and specific directions for ventila- 
tion. Every room is to be provided with outlet 
ventilators, of which the total area in square 
inches, free from obstructions, shall be equal to 
he cubic capacity of the room in cubic fect 
divided by 7 Every room of a domestic 
ding is to have one or more windows opening 
tly into the external air, or into a con- 
rvatory with a total superficies equal to one- 
tenth of the total area of the room. Provision 
lsomade that the window shall be easy to open. 
The height of any wall abutting on a light court 
is not to exceed three and a half times the 
width of such court 
enclosed on ever: 


apes are factories 
, but the new regulations insist 
that fire-escapes and protection, as complete as 
possible, shall be provided in all office and 
domestic buildings as well. 


THE INSURANCE ACT AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Amonasr the subjects d 
ing of the Law Societ 
Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation. As 
no benefits are yet payable under the Insurance 
Act, the joint operation of the Act and Wor 
men’s Compensation has not yet come in for 
much consideration, but in ‘the future, we 
imagine, a good deal will be heard about this 
question. Sect. 11 of the Insurance Act deals 
with this point, and the provisions of that 
section are somewhat curious. 

Subsect. 1 (a) provides that no sickness or dis- 
ablement benefit shall be paid to any person 
who has received or recovered or is entitled to 
receive or recover (the italics are ou 3) compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or 
damages under the Employers’ Liability Act 
where the wee um or the weekly value of 
any lump sum is greater than the benefit, and 
if it be less the benefit shall only be paid to 
make up the difference to what would be the 
full benefit. 

Subsect. 2 provides that “ Where an insured 
person appears to be entitled to any such com- 
pensation or damages as aforesaid, and un- 
reasonably refuses or neglects to take proceed- 
ings to enforce his claim, it shall be lawful for 
the Society or Committee concerned either (a) 
at its own expense to take in the name and on 
behalf of such person such proceedings, in 
which case any compensation or damages 
recovered shall be held by the Society or Com- 
mittee as trustee for the insured person, or (b) 
to withhold payment of any benefit to which, 
apart from this section, such person would be 
entitled.” If the Society or Committee take 
proceedings and fail, they shall be liable for 
costs. Now, of all branches of the law in which, 
uncertainty exists, the Workmen’ Compensa- 
tion Act has proved the most difficult to con- 
strue. The Court of Appeal and the House of 
Lords are constantly divided in opinion as to 
whether compensation is or is not payable, and 
the number of appeals has been enormous. Are 
the Societies to undertake speculative actions ? 


ussed af the meet- 
yas the question of 


w 
the 
y benefit 
plunge into 
e where 
will not 


And are their funds to be liable for co: 
the House of Lords? Worse still, i 
sured person to be deprived of ever: 
to be compelled to take the 

vortex of litigation, and in his 
the costs to come from? La 1) 
insurance companies withhold payments on 
chance of making the insurance funds lia 
and will not litigation be increased ? 

Besides the sequestions under subsect. 1 (a), 
Societies and Committees have to deter 
that difficult question—the weekly value ¢ 
lump sum, and an appeal lies from 
decision, in the case of a Committee to 
Insurance Commissioners, in the case 0 
Society according to its rules, but with 
ultimate appeal to the Commissioners 
sect. 67). 

Practical considerations appear in mi 
ways to have been laid aside in this hurriee 
conceived piece of legislation, and we are 
present only at the beginning of troubles 
connexion with its administration. The pass 
of the Act and its subsequent administrat 
irresistibly recalls to mind a line from a nurs 
thyme, which is applicable in many ways 
“Send for a doctor, quic Anyone will do 


LAND REGISTRATION. 

Ar the meeting of the Law 
adverse ‘comments were made upon 1 
Memorandum recently issued by the La 
‘y, to which we alluded in our issue 
June 14 last, and a paper was read upon “9 
Land Transfer Problem,” by Mr. J. S. Rub 
stein, in which he advocated registration 
deeds in place of registration of title but t 
question was rather shelved, as an amendme 
to a resolution moved by him, suggesting 
conference of persons interested in land with 
view to taking concerted action, was carri 
simply leaving the question to the considerati 
of the Council 

Without again entering into the merits of 
system of compulsory registration, we m 
Suggest that a long enough time has elaps 
since registration was made compulsory as | 
experiment in the County of London for sor 
definite conclusions to have been arrived at, a1 
that this very partial compulsion limited to o 
area, and only applied in its least useful for 
to “ possessory titles,” prejudices property 
that area, and therefore some steps should ] 
taken either to extend or, far better, to té 
minate an experiment which has been. tri 
now for some twelve years. 

Tt will be remembered that even in # 
Memorandum issued by the Land Regi 
was stated that the object of the Acts was 1 
attain registration with absolute title, but thi 
“it would obviously be impracticable to comp 
registration of an absolute title in all cases: 
The registration of po: ory title, it was the 
explained, was a sort of compromise, and, ¢ 
possessory titles take a considerable time { 
mature, the benefit of the system was m 
appreciated. Such a makeshift experimer 
must operate to the disadvantage of the on 
area in which it is made compulsory, and whe 
everyone is turning to the overburdened lan 
with a view to increasing taxation we submi 
that their energies might first be better directe 
to devising a cheap and efficient form 0 
transfe: 


Society so 


A MODERN INQUISITION. 

Tue Times on September published 3 
form with a schedule of inquir market 
** Private and Confidential,” which, it is alleged 
is for use by the Committee who are to inquir 
into the occupation and ownership of land. I 


is also assumed that the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer is associated with this inquiry. I 
is surely essential that the constitution am 


authority of tt 


s Committee should be mad 
clear, for if it is a private investigation it is 4 
piece of impertinence, whereas if in r 
countenanced in official quarters its private 
and confidential character not only forms ar 
entirely new departure, but is a development 
of Star Chamber practices. Besides an army 
of valuers and two or three regiments of 
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airs to expound the Bills passed by Parlia- 
| are we now to have a body of private 
i ives engaged in secret service? Many of 
Hiestions set forth in this document relate 
@.tters upon which information can be 
jj ed from official sources, but others are 
y/are termed in legal parlance “ fishing 
Wpgations.” We quote one or two of the 
How does the assessment of the 
ses and parks in your neighbourhood 
ijze with their letting value? If they 
f/been in the market recently, state the 
jbhey fetched ? “* Are there any cases in 
“seal Ww. here, on land being required for 
schools, or any other 
r has demanded 
s’ purchase of its 


j/ purpose, the 
jithan twenty-five 
pole value ?’ of the landlor ds 
jar district live aw: rom their estates ? 
1} how does the position of their tenants 
jire with that of the tenants of a resident 
ibd 
eralism used to stand for fair play. 
)ppe that its traditions will be maintained 
hat all attempts at obtaining bac 
ite information will be publicl ly ce 
isowned ; but his sort of secret espionage 
t but tend to depreciate the value of land 
is already depressed by land valuation 
bds. 


ENBRAL BUILDING NEWS. 


TON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
2 remodelling of ‘The Temple” in Mont- 
oad, which has been the home of the 
since 1880, has just been completed. 
Jpt for the addition of a story and the 
val of the old dome the exterior does 
fliffer greatly from the original building, 
holumns on each side of the tall ground- 
| windows, which comprised the outstand 
feature of the haying been 
med. Except the erected in 1891, 
laterior has been almost wholly rearranged. 
he new second floor are studios, 
ce and lecture rooms. The first floor is 
h up entirely to class while on 
lground floor are the staff-rooms and 
hbly-rooms. Th akrooms and lava- 
s have been anged in the basement. 
building, as altered, together with the 
h-west wir erected in 1891, now provides 
nmodation fo ae irls, with provision for 
uction in @ ence, cookery, and 
ical exercises. “he work has been carried 
most succ ossfully and almost entirely by 
hton firms:—The builders were Messrs. 
A. Field & C on heating contract was 
with Messrs. J. F. Phillips & Son, and 
H. Fellingham Seiad the plumbing. 
and speaking-tubes. The constructional 
and concrete work in connexion with the 
top floor, which is carried upon stanchions 
pendent of the old walls executed by 
Fram Steel and Fireproof Construction 
pany, Ltd., of Westminster. Mr. Thomas 
rs, of Maidenhead, was the clerk of the 
The architect was Mr. J, Osborne 
h, F.R.I.B.A., of 7, Old Queen-street, 
minster, S8.W. In stating last week that 
architects were Messrs. Osborne Smith & 
arthouse we were misinformed. 


THE WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
is building, to which we. shall refer at 
h next week, has been erected from the 
ms of Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards. 
Henry Poole executed most of the 
ture and modelled the lead ornaments. 
general contractors were Messrs. Dove 
hers, Litd., the steel construction was 
ed out by essrs. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., 
the reinforced concrete work was by the 
sed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd. ea 
ym). The clerk of works wa 
ell. Other work, as specified, w 
he following firms :—Fireplac 
, Colbran, & Co.; flooring and mar 
oat! hitehead & Sons; mosaic floor- 

Co.; heating and 
Ashwell & 
allation and 
and Mes 
Mes: 


lig 
Peiete & Co. 
ornamental plastering. 
and Veronese, Ltd nitary 
Shanks & Co.; ornamental 
s. Singer & Sons, Frome: 
fework, ironwork, etc., Messrs. Singer & 
of Frome, Mess Strode & C and 
irmingham Guild: passenger lifts, Me 
Vadsworth & Son, Bolton; kitchen fittings, 
‘rittall & Co. 


LAKE HOUSE, SALISBURY. 
is house, which was recently destroyed by 
is now in the hands of Messrs. Cubitt & 
builders, who are carrying out the work 
storation. Chilmark stone is being used, 
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and the stone is worked at the quarries by 
Mes T. T. Gething & Co., Lid, of 


Kensington. 
CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE, TILBURY. 


At a recent meeting of the Tilbury Urban 
a 


District Council plang were approved f 
cinematograph theatre to seat 800 perso: 
The building, which is to be of br with 
slate roof, will occupy a site in Dock-road, in 
the centre of the town, and near the new 
dock extension works. The promoter of the 
scheme is Mr. W. Krance, Secretary of the 
Tilbury Working Men’s Prog ive Club. 


Cinematogre theatre, Green, 
N.W., for Mr. A. W. Thompson, 22, Jermyn- 
street, S.W. Police-station, Temple Fortune, 
Finchley-road, N.W. Mr. G. Dixon Butler, 
architect, New Scotland-yard, S.W. Altera- 
tions at workhouse (410/.); Mr. H. Kent, 
builder, 31, Beacon- road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Residence, Cork-s Mr. C. F. Kearley, 
builder, 4, Great M h-street, W. 


WATERWORKS FILTRATION SCHEME 
The Ashton, Stalybridge, Mossley, and 
Dukinfield Joint Waterworks Board’s scheme 
of filtration has been carried out at a cost 
of 30,0002, and on Thursday, September 19, 
the filtration stations at Greenfield, Saddle 
worth, and Swineshaw—amongst the 
of their type in the kingdom—were offi 
opened. ‘The two installations comprise 
thirty-six pressure filters, designed to purify 
collectively 5,452,000 gallons of water per day. 
The filters and the chemical plant have been 
supplied and erected by Messrs. Mather & 
Platt, Ltd., of Manchester. Practically the 
whole of the power in the filter houses is 
generated by water. In connexion with the 
inauguration of this scheme, Messrs. Mather 
& Platt have issued a souvenir booklet. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Lid., 
inform us that during a series of exhaustive 
tests made by Messrs. Ki uldy & Sons the 
Hy-Rib partitions were proved to be easily 
first of a number of competing materials, both 
in their resistance to resonance and penetra- 
tion of sound. 

vader the direction of M . 8. McCallum, 
architect, Brodick, Isle of Arran, the “ Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump” ventilators 
and air-inlets, has been applied to Whiting 
Bay School, Arran 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 36, Basing- 
hall-street, E.C., have secured the contract for 
rebuilding the Engineers’ Arms, 108, Wands 
worth-road, §.W., for Messrs. Whitbread & 
Co., Ltd. 

The extensions to the Grammar School, 
are being supplied with Shorland’s 
warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates, 
patent exhaust roof, and special inlet venti- 
lators by M E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

The reinforced concrete reservoir at asi 
Cowes, referred to in our issue of August 25 
(p. 236), has been treated with the water- 
proofing material,  ¢ resit,’” supplied by the 
British Ceresit Waterproofing Company, Ltd. 

The whole of the heating, ventilating, hot- 
r supply, and cooking apparatus. at the 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, is being 
carried out by Messrs. Benham t 0: Ltd 
under Mes: Thompson & Walford, archi- 
tects, and Messrs. Kirkland & Capper, consult- 
ing engineers. Messrs. Benham’s “ Perfect” 
accelerators are being uced on the heating 
apparatus. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tur following applications were dealt with 
by the Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council at a meeting held during the 
summer recess of the Council. The names of 
the applicants are given in parentheses : 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Battersea.—Retention of projecting illumi- 
nated signs in front of the Shakespeare 
Theatre, Lavender-hill, Battersea (Messrs. 
Somerald & Co.).—Consent. 

Brixton.—Additional workshop at the pre- 
mises of the General Motor Cab Company, on 
the northern side of Cranmer-road, Brixton 
(Mr. G. Pollard for the General Motor Cab 
Company).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Erection of porches and hoods to 
ten houses on the north-eastern side of Red 
Post-hill, Dulwich (Messrs. Ellyatt & Porter).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Brection of a bay-window in 
front of a proposed building on the northern 
side of St. Outhbert’s-road, Hampstead 
(Messrs. Rix & Wilkins).—Consent. 
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Hampstead.—Erection of a one-story coal- 
cellar addition at the London Society’s Blind 
School, Avenue-road, Hampstead (Mr. R. 
Clarke Edw 

Holborn. ection of an iron and glass 
covered w in front of the Turkish baths 
entrance to the Imperial Hotel extension, 
Russell-square, Holborn (Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll 
for Mr. H. Walduck).—Refused. 

Islington, North—KErection of a one-story 
shop in front of No. 543, Holloway-road, Isling 

Messrs. Tasker & Wright for Mr. H. H 
—Consent. 
South.—Brection of buildings 
. 197 to 215, Kensington 
nsington (Mr, L. Eves for 
Messr "H. Hunt & © & Burrows, 
J. Butt y Son, Lilley & Sl Consent, 
Kensington, South—Projecting sign at No. 
icone neton High-street, Kensington 
C. Hawkes, Ltd.).—Consent. 
ve South.—Retention of a wooden 
oriel-window at No. 4, Atherstone-mews, Crom- 
well-road, South Kensington (Mr. J. Douglas 
for Mr. 8. H. Wall).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of por 
windows to houses on the 
Honor Oak-road, Lewisham (Mr. 
for Mr. T. Turner).—Consent. 
Vorwood.—Retention of a wood, bri 
tile porch in front of No. 20, Chestnut 
Norwood (Mr. E Stone for Messrs. Marten & 
Carnaby).—Consent, 

Paddington, South. —Addition to an existing 

larder in the asemene a in front of No. 
118, Inverness-terrace, Paddington (Mr. G. D 
Sergeant for Dr. W. W. Leadam).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Brection of 
buildings upon a site abutting upon the 
southern side of Oxford-s street, the eastern side 
of Park-lane, and the northern side of North- 
row (Mr. EK. Wimperis for the Grosvenor 
Estate).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square-—Refacing of 
No. 33, Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor-square, and 
the erection of a porch and balcony in front 
of such building (Messrs. W. Turner Lord & 
Co.).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North— Erection of buildings 
on the southern side of Swain’s-lane, Highgate, 
abutting also upon Brookfield Park (Mess 
Thurgood & Martin).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting sign in front of No. 
124, Long-acre, Strand (S alsbury Lamps, Ltd.) 
—Consent. 

Strand.—Three wood and glass showcases in 
front of No. 1, Piceadilly-cireus (Mr. A. Old- 
corn).—Consent. 

Strand.—Retention of a wood and glass 
case at the premises of Mess 
tt & Co., Cambridge-circus and Char 
road (Mr. F. Maund).—Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Erection of bay-windows 
porches, and gables to Nos. 89 to 121 (odd 
numbers only), inclusive, and Nos. 86 to 120 
(even numbers only), inclusive, Salterford-road, 
Tooting (Messrs. Swain & Selley).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Notice-board on the forccouri 
of the Southfields Baptist Chapel, Wimbledon 
ee -road, Wandsworth (Mr. W. J. Collins).— 

onsent 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a dwelling-house 
on the northern side of Becmead-avenue, 
Streatham, abutting also upon the eastern side 
of Garrads-road (Messrs. Marsh & Wiles for 
Mr. C. N. Murphy).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of nine houses on 
the northern side of Clarendon-road, eutney 
(Mr. A. Dawkins for Mr. R. B. Mason). 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of bay-windows and 
porches to seven houses on the eastern side 
of Cleanthus-road, Plumstead, northward of 
Foxeroft-road (Mr. A. L. Edwards).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage, Projections, and 
Construction. 

Deptford.—Temporary wood and iron build- 
ing on the north-eastern side of Trundleys 
road, Deptford (Mr. F. Wieland).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Retention of buildings of a 
temporary character at the premises of ‘Messrs. 
J. Baker & Sons, Ltd., Hythe-road, Willesden 
(Messrs. F, Rowntree & Son for Messrs. Joseph 
Baker & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lambeth.—Notice-board in front of No. 65. 
Brixton-hill, Lambeth (Messrs. Cookes & 
Burrell for Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.). 
Refused. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building of a tem- 
porary character at No. 96a, ‘Verdant-lane, 
Lewisham (Mr. C. Sworder).—Refused. 

Paddington, South.—Hrection of a showcase 
at No. 122, Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Messrs. 
EB. Pollard & Co. for Messrs. FP. Bateman & 
Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

Rotherhithe.—Erection. of a sack conveyor 
over the public way of Rotherhithe-street, 
Rotherhithe, to connect Nos. 81 and 104 (Mr. 
J. Harvey).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Brection of an 
iron and glass shelter at No. 51, South-street, 


hes and bay- 
tern side of 
FB. E. Rosser 


ing 
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Mayfair (Messrs. G. 
Colls & Sons, Ltd.) 

St. George, Hanove: 
iron and glass - shelt 
Hertford-street, Mayfair 
Gardner & Co., and the 
Lid., for Mr. Levey).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Retention of advertiss- 
ment hoardings abutting upon Euston-road, 
Bidborough- and Judd-street, St. Pan- 
eras (Willin Iposting Company, Ltd.). 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Temporary wooden rack in 
front. of No. 103, Balham-hill, Wandsworth 
(Messrs. Young & Co.).—Consent. 


Trollope & Sons and 


Erection of an 
Jo. 38, 


S 
> Guild, 


S. 
ers’ 


Bil 


Width of 


City of London.—Building and the erection 
of a forecourt boundary at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of Bell- 
yard, Gracechurch-street, City (Mr. W. Camp- 
bell Jones for the Hon and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Erection of a building 
to abut upon High-street, White Lion-street, 
Seabrook-place, and Islington 
(Mr. H. Harrington for —Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building on 
the eastern side of British Hammer- 
smith (Chibnall’s Bakeries, 

Hammersmith.—Erection of 
the rear of Nos. 106 and 108, 
Hammersmith (Me: J. 8.. Quilte: 
for Mr, J. C. Platt 6 i. 

Kensington, North—Rrection of an addition 
at Nos. 13a, 144, 15a, and 16a, Colville-mews, 
Notting Hill (Messrs. Thackray & Syms).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of an addition to Pent- 
land House, Old-road, Lee, with a forecourt 
boundary (Mr. R. §. Ayling for the Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths).—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Erection of an addition 
at No. 12, Shirland-mews, Paddington 
(Messrs. Cuthbert Lake & Co.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanov wire.—Wrection of 
additions at the § Club, Piceadilly, 
at less than the vr P ance from the 
centre of the roadway of Brick-street (Messrs. 
Maple & Co., Litd.).—Consent. 


Way. 


isen. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Ab.tIncton.—Addition to works for the Pin- 
croft Dyeing ting Company. x 
Barugh. — y generating-station 


(25,0002. ) orkshire Electric Power 
Company. 
Bedworth.—Church, Coventry-road, for the 
Trustees of the Cr ll-street Baptist Church. 
Birmingham.— ehouse, Warstone 
Riley & Smith, hitects, i 
row, Birmingham. Factory, Char- 
lotte-street; Mr. F. Suffield, architect, 57, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham, Theatre, Station” 


for the Y 


street; Mr. §. N. Cooke, archite: King’s 
Court-chambers, Birmingham; Mes: J. 
Bowen & Sons, builders alsall Heath, Bir- 


mingham. Extensions to Council House and 
Art Gallery (57,0582.) ; s. Barnsley & 
Sons, builders, 102, Ryland-street, Birmingham. 


s 


Brig 
Parade 


Messrs. 


J. Atherton & Co., hardwood merchanis. 
Bury St. 


Edmunds.—Additions at infirmary 
fessrs. Grimwood & Son, builders, 


y S. Hewitt, 

ct. Regent-street, Great Yarmouth. 

halton.—Auction hall and offices, North- 
G. 


for M KE. Hough. & -Co., 
auctioneers and surveyors, North-street, Car- 
shalton. 
Chichester.—Proposed bacon factory: Mr. 
Igee EG) k, J.P., Chairman, West Sussex 


St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, Harper- 
lane, Chorley. 

Cleator Moor.—Branch premises, 
Kells for the. Co-operative Society. 

Coatbridge.—Additions and alterations to 
ranger’s se, Dunbeth Park (3607.); Sur- 
vevor, Bu Hall, Coatbridge. 

Dalkey.—Fortv-four houses, Carysway-road, 
for the Dublin United Tramways Company. 

Darwen.—Alterations at St. George’s Church 
(1,0007.) for the Vicar. 

Daventry. — Enlarging isolation hospital 
(1,0007.): Mr. J. B. Williams, Surveyor, Town 
Tall, Daventry. 


ete., at 


* See also our list of 


Competitions, Contracts, 
ete., on another page, 
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Douglas (Isle of Man).—Opera house for the 
Directors of Derby Castle, Douglas. 

Dublin.—Stables for the Corporation (5741.) : 
Messrs. B. Pemberton & Son, builders, Well- 
ington Lodge, Serpentine-avenue,  Ball’s 
Bridge, Dublin. _ 

Dudley.—Conveniences, 
and Holly Hall (4431. 
Round, builders, Vicar 
have been passed for 
theatre, High-street, for the Wolverhampton 
and Dudley Breweries, Ltd., and for extensions 


to offices, Netherton, for 
Me 

kk of St. Luke’s 
Church, Dukinfield. 
Dundee.—Additions and alterations to the 


Royal Infirmary (1,780/.) for the Governors. 
been 
R 


Kecles.—The following plans have 


passed:—Ten houses, Harrison-s 
Green, for Mr. James E. Owen; 


Irwell-t for Messrs. 


store, 


Mes: 


tensions at_ dyeworks for 
Smethurst & Sons, Litd., cotton dyer: 
sions at foundry, Wood-street, for M¢ 
arles Walmsley & Co., Ltd., wholesale iron- 


founde: 

Hall, ete., Avenue-road, 
Trustees, Wesleyan church. 
Garstang.—Council offices, 
Collinson & Sons, 


for the 


Lancaster-lane ; 
builders, Nateby, 


houses, — Serpentine-walk, 
et; Mr. A. J. Turnbull, 
Burgh Hall, Greenock. 
ive club; © Messrs. 
architects, 42, Regent-streect, 


Gresford. — C 
1inson & Sons, 
Wrexham. 


Halmerend.—School; Mr. J. Hutchings, 
Education Offices, Stafford. 

Harefield. — Rebuilding Swan public-house 
for Messrs. T. Wethered & Sons, Ltd., brewers, 
Marlowe. 

Hayes (Middlesex).— Factory, Silverdale- 


road, for the Orchestrelle Company, pianoforte 
manufacturers, Hayes. 
Heaton.—Electric theatr 
Browne, architect, 
berland-stre 
Hebden I 


Mr. Perey I. 
Pearl-buildings, Northum 
eweastle-on-Tyne, 

hurch (8.0007.) for the 
Mission Church, Hebden 


ixtensions to pavilion; Mr 
e Eade er, Surveyor, Urban District 
Council Offices, Herne Bay. 
Lisecard.—Addition to the Lancashire and 
National Sea Training Homes for Poor Boys 
for the N >, 11, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Llanwri Mr. L. Phillips, Mont 
gomeryshire Education Offices, Newtown. 


Luton.—Baths (13,5957.):_ Mr. T. Higgs, 
builder, Moore-street, Northampton. 
Lutterworth.—Seven houses, buildings, etc., 


Misterton Estat 
tect, Millstone-l 
Lyme Regis.—Thirty houses (1,595/.) ; 
Messrs. W. Caddy & Sons, builders, Lewesden, 
Lyme Regi 
Medomsl Church ; 
architect, Railw 
Menstone.—H. 


; Mr. S. Pick, County 


ri- 


Mr. J. Eltringham, 
errace, Blackhill. 
al (3,5007.); Mr. E. C. 


Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale Guardians’ 
Offices, Otley. 
Nelson.—Weavi shed (2,000 looms) for 


M Nelson & Sons, manufacturers, Nelson. 
Weaving shed (1,500 looms); Mr. J. R. ‘Atkin. 


son, builde: Shaw-street, Colne. 
Newtown.—School (6,5007.):_ Mr. H. 
Collingwood, Education Offices, sle ; 


architect to be appointed by competition. 
Newtownard Factory, South-street, for the 
Irish Tapestz ompany. 
Normanton.—Picture theatre, St. Thomas 
road; Messrs. Ford & Sons, builders, Summer- 
hill, , Derby. 
Norton.—Picture hall, Welham-road, for the 
Universal Bioscope Company. 
Norwich.—Headquarters of children’s homes 


(2,3652.) ; : E. Hodge, builder, 69, Gert- 
rude-road, Nor 

Petersfield.—Additions, .etc., to the Peters- 
field and _ District. Steam Laundry for the 


proprietors 
Plymouth.—Workshops_at Compton Tram- 
way Depot (800/.); Mr. ©. R. Everson, Tram- 
ways Manager, Town Hall, Plymouth. 
restwick.—One hundred wand fifty houses: 
Prestwick Colliery Company. 
Rawtenstall.—Alterations to central fire- 
station; M Johnson, Surveyor, Town Hall, 


ete. (4,0007.); H.M. War 
S.W. 


x r.—Additions to King’s School, The 
Precinct, for the Governors. 
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Rugby.—Motor garage at works ¢ 
British Thomson-LHouston Company, 


manufacturing electrical engineers 
to premis High-street, for 
Ltd., chemists, 
Salford—Plans have been passed for 
Withington-street, Pendleton, and Fre 


alte 
Messrs, 


road and Strawberry-road, Pendleton 
lodged for works, Meadow-road, Brou 
and electric theatres, Great Clowes 


Broughton-lane, Broughton, and Devo 
street, Broughton, 

Saltcoats—Plans have been lodged 
theatre in Hamilton-street by Mr. Geox 
Kemp. 

Southampton.—Extensions to 
convenience, Pound ‘Tree-road 


e been 
hton-road, 


Institute, 
Caws, Stec 


Sunderland. — 


(8501.); Mess o Osea 


& Caws, 


street (2,8737.) 
Ribblesdale. 


. rden suburb 
Mr. Frederick J. Holford, Are 
Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wavertree.—School, Thingwall-road 
places); Mr. J. Legge, Education ¢ 
Liverpool, 
Wesham.—Additions to premises fo: 
Wesham Mill Company, Ltd., cotton spi 
Willesborov Additions to work 
\lbermarle-road, for Messrs. Harl & Bai 
Wolverhampton.—Nursing institute: J 
T. & S. Ham, builders, Manders+ 
Wolverhampton. 
Ystradfelte—Memorial hall: Mr, G, 
ham, architect, 39, Castle-str et, Swa 
Mr. T. Davies, builder, Aberdare, 


——__+-4_.—___—_ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


Building in Bavaria. 

Mr. Ehrenbacher, British Consul, rep 
on the building trade of Bavaria for 
states that private building, as well as | 
ing for Government and municipal pur 
was very brisk, and in consequence en 
ment was generally good. It has so far 
found impracticable to syndicate building 
tr rs, In consequence of the difficult 
reconciling conflicting interests and aims 


building materials, the Consul continues, 
exceptionally Jarge in the spring of the 
under review. During the height of thes 
extended terms had to be granted fo: 
liveries. The continual heat which set in 
on checked trad but in November 
December business became again more | 
owing to the. open weather, which was 
favourable for building. Generally spea 
good profits. were. only realised by mar 
turers of such articles as cement, cement 
on girders, reed ma ete. For these ar 
minimum sale prices were fixed by associa 
or syndicates, and thus the cutting don 
> a large measure, been avo 
hand, prices had been loy 
which manufacturers were 
ially for tiles, gypsum, pl 
, etc, 


a for 
syndicated, 
of Paris shee’ 


Roads in the Dominican Republic. 

Laws have recently been passed with 
object of carrying out city improvements 
road-making generally in the Dominican 
public. The scheme includes the constru 
of roads designed to. connect the main 
vincial cities. with commercial harbours, 
also the erection of houses in the towns ¥ 
extensions are needed. 


Public Works in Austria-Hungary. 
The municipal. authorities of Reichen 
(Austria) have decided to apply to the Gor 
ment for powers to contract a loan for 
purpose of carrying out public works, _ 
estimated that a sum of 732.0002. will sh 
be required for the carrying out of 
drainage, street, paving, Waterworks © 
sion: battoir improvements, the constru 
of barracks, and other purposes. 


Building Material and Accessories, 

The municipal authorities 
(Hungary) will invite tenders 
erection of workmen’s 


about 34,6007. 


of Nagyv. 
shortly for 
dwellings at a cos 
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Cardiff Fire-station Competition : 
By Messrs. E. Vincent Har 


| CARDIFF FIRE-STATION 
COMPETITION. 


‘HE somewhat uncommon problem presented 
‘the planning of a fire-station probably 
punts for the comparatively small response 
ch this competition elicited, and also for the 
liocre standard reached by the premiated 
At the time of reviewing only the four 
» placed by the assessor, Mr. Marshall 
available fore sonal 


so it was impos 
ition as a whole. 
eral schemes seems to sug: ency 
the award, which may perhaps have been 
ritable in a problem which admitted of more 
n one solution, Of this and other points it 
be possible for competitors to judge later, 
he whole of the drawings are to be exhibited 
the City Hall, Cardiff, this and p: of next 
k. 
Ve briefly noted the result in our last issue. 
-site is on an angle formed by the junction 
1 narrow street with a broad thoroughfare 
stgate-street), with the greater front 
latter The cost limit, 15,000/., seer 
reports attached to the designs, to have been 
le to allow of satisfactory treatment. The 
gn placed first, that by Messrs. Vincent 
ris & Moodie, of London, illustrated here- 
1, consists of a rectangular main building 
mding along the principal frontage, with a 
x block placed at the rear and along the 
rm frontage to the narrower strect. This 
resulted in a compact-looking scheme, in 
*h all the firemen’s quarters are provided 
> the engine-room and contingent depart 
ts, but it is effected at the cost of taking 
the building an additional story to those 
ested in the conditions. The superinten- 
8 office is in an isolated position—a feature 
unique amongst the premiated designs. ‘The 
mn vans and ambulance housing arrange- 
ts might be criticised on the score of con- 
ence, and, as far as. the present horsed 
nes are concerned, a certain amount of 
ceuvring would be necessary within the 
ne-room to get them into their places after 
ling down, as the duty stalls block ingress 
ithe yard, A good feature is the additional 
case at the south end of the building from 
enement quarters. The quarters are quite 
arranged, and the sliding pole arrangements 
ery suitably placed. There is a convenient 
ment store extending practically under the 
e building, but which is, however, badly 
ed. 


suitable lines. 


A curious note in the report is 
to the effect 


“buildings are isolated 
from surrounding properties in case of fire” ! 
cheme is priced at 14,6907. 


& Thomas, of Cardiff, shows an immense 
engine-room, 85 ft. by 25) ft. e pmatner more than 


half as large again a 


Ww hich does not saenke us as a convenient arrange- 
The watch-room is entirely 
upon *porrowed lights, and to reach’ ties, superin- 
tendent’s office from the engine-room one has to 
traverse a corridor and cros 
ge to the firemen’s quarter 
of ‘the escape house in this de 
questionable, as the a 
run out into a ve 
swung immediat 
On the upper floors 


s the main entrance 


ign seems very 
s would have to be 
y thoroughfare and 
it was through the doors, 
tenements are cramped, 


First Premiated Design. 


and the living-rooms overshadowed by bal- 
conies—a fault easily remedied by placing them 
in the front of the building, as was the case 
with most of the other de \s 

The elevations are “ neo-Greek ” in character, 
and would have made an interesting facade. 
The drawings comprising this design are beauti- 
executed, and may have influenced the 
ssessor to some extent in his decision to give 
the scheme second place. 

Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods.of Manchester, 
receive third position with a scheme which 
cannot be considered one of outstanding merit. 
An undue pr oportion of the ground floor of the 
main building is given up to the superintendent's 
living accommodation, and to the prison van and 
ambulance store, with the Consequence that 
other required rooms and _ office ete., 
are disposed about the yard, reducing its area, 
which was noted as being an important featu 
on account of its intended use for drill purposes. 


‘Ponape 


Cardiff Fire-station Competition : First Premiated Design. 
1. Vincent Harris & T. A, Moodie, AA,R.I.B.A. 
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The tenement arrangements on the upper floor 
are in places quite a jumble, with long dark 
passages; in one case a larder is entirely 
enclosed and without light, and in another light 
and ventilation is got from solely the main 
staircase hall, 

These elevations are far too pretentious and 
quite unsuited to a fire-station. The central 
tower, which appears to dominate the Westgate- 
street front, in reality stands alone in the yard, 
far back from the building, and could never have 
anything like the effect it has in illustration. 

The fourth premiated design is by Messrs 
Wilmott & Smith, of Cardiff, and is somewhat 
unique. At the same time it is difficult to 
understand why it received serious considera- 
tion at the hands of the as r. The lay-out 
takes the form of a triangle consisting of three 
blocks of building, enclosing a washing space for 
engines, and with a flat roof forming the drying 
yard for clothes, etc., over. This means that 
the enclosed yard and one side of each block 
facing it would be absolutely dark. It seems 
quite an error of judgment to cut off the drill- 
yard from the main building by an intervening 
block. The tenements are all arranged in the 
Westgate-street front portion, and form a 
symmetrical block. 

One was forced to the conclusion that, with 
the exception of the design placed first, none of 
the premiated ones would have proved. a satis- 
factory solution of the problem in execution, 


eee 
“DURA DEN,’, BECKENHAM 
PLACE PARK. 


Tue planning of this house was largely 
influenced by its position being on the boundary 
of the Foxgrove Golf Links, with an ex : 
view a them. It is built of 2-in. red 
bricks in varied tints, with half-timbering of 
solid English oak on the first floor Jeft to 
weather of its own accord. Sand-faced Lough- 
borough tiles of a dark s ‘awberry colour have 
been used for roofing purposes, 

The best outlook facing north-east causes 
the reception-rooms to be separated on plan, 
and this determines the large central panelled 
corridor which leads from the hall to the 
conservatory, and from which the reception- 
Tooms are approached, These are also panelled, 
oak being employed for this purpose in the 
case of the dining-room and_billiard-room. 
The house is entirely built on two floors with 
the exception of the smoking den, which has 
been placed in a tower at the south-east corner 
of the building, and commands extensive views 
of the surrounding count ry. 


“Dura Den,” Beckenham Place Park. 


Mr. A. C. Morris Edwards, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


The laying-out of the garden has been con- 
sidered in due relation to the house and links. 
The main entrance is approached through a 
circular forecourt with a road to the garage 


| 


on the left and an entrance to the garden 
the right. On ‘the north-east front there 


a sunk garden with lily ponds between 
c The rest of the gar 


house and the links. 


DVRA DEN 
BECKENHAM PLACE PARK 


FOR J.STIVEN ESQ. 


GARDEN PLAN. 


Mr. A. C, Morris Edwards, A.R.LB.A., Architect, 
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“Dura Den,” Beckenham Place Park. 
Mr. A. C, Morris Edwards, A.R.L.B.A., Architect. 
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is given up to tennis and croquet lawns, 
parterres, and walks, etc. 

The contractors were Messrs. W. F. Blay, 
Ltd. ; Messrs. C. H. Norris supplied the 2-in. 
G. Tucker & Son the roof tiles ; 
, Bear, Perks, & Co. the steelwork b 
Wontner Smith, Gray, & Co. the 
heating and domestic hot-water supply ; 
Mes Wing & Webb the door and window 
furniture; Messrs. Marten van Straaten the 
floor and wall tiling ; Messrs. Strode & Co. the 
electric installation; Messrs. Doultons the 
sanitary fittings; the Bromsgrove Guild the 
modelled plasterwork and electrical fittings 
to reception-rooms ; Messrs. Salway Bros. the 
entrance gates; and Messrs. Cheal’ & Son the 


garden. 
[eee 


CHALET AND _ RESIDENCE, 
RIDDLESDOWN COMMON. 


Tuts building was designed by Mr. Sydney 
Perks, F.R.1.B. to accommodate school- 
children for teas, ete., and the house adjoining 
is planned for one of the keepers of the Common. 


+ 


BUSINESS PREMISES, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 


Purchase, F.R.1-B.A., in 
the style of Charles IT, 

The plan of the main showroom may be 
said to be divided into four distinct bays, 
separated from each other by oak pilasters, 
having finely-carved caps and bases of the 
Tonic order. ‘The walls are treated entirely 
in English oak panelling, with large bolection 
mouldings and folded panels. All the oak was 
treated with a dark stain, which was applied 
while hot and worked in with the aid of wire 
brushes, the latter also tearing the grain of the 
oak and giving it a more or less antique appear- 
ance. The heavy oak cornice, with the gilded 
ornament applied to same, taken from an 
original example of the period, give a charac- 
teristic finish to the panelling and leads up 
to the ceilings, which are finely enriched with 
typical ornament. One of the features seen 
immediately wpon entering the showroom is 
a finely-carved and gilded side-table, with 
marble top and mirror frame above, the upper 
panel of the frame being filled with old red silk 
having an old “cartel” clock of the period 
fixed in it. This feature adds interest at this 
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jint and relieves any tendency to monotony. 
© photographic views give a good general 
ta of the finished work, although the value 
the gilding and the colour of tne oak is, of 
urse, not expressed. 
Lhe floor is extremely effective, being set out 
large sjuares of Sicilian white and dove 
wrble, these colours being in harmony with 
{2 surrounding work. ‘he waiting-room and 
ice are entered from the showrooms through 
pulded screens of oak, and the former contains 
with mirror above in keeping 
xd. The electric light tittings 
» worthy of attention, the wall lights being 
pies trom original wall sconces of the period, 
id the central dish fittings are executed in 
gilt with marble fillmg in the panels, 


uM 

it 
4 
| 


Blas giving a pleasantly diffused light. 
H Lhe work was executed by Messrs. Thornton 


With & A. G. Russell. 


En 1G MENSA M ey 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—The Borough Surveyor has 
en instructed to prepare specifications, etc., 
~ the construction of an’ underground con- 
inience at the Tooley-street end of Joiner- 
reet at an estimated cost of 2,250/. 
Bethnal Green.—The tender of Messrs. Con- 
pble, Hart, & Co., Ltd., Clarence House, 
tthur-street West, H.C.,: has been accepted 
the Borough Council for the supply and 
livery of about 250 tons of slag tar-macadam 
16s. 6d. per ton, and about 20 tons of slag 
pping at 17s. 6d. per ton: 
Chesham.—It has been de 
strict Council to erect houses 
asses. 
Croydon.—At the last meeting. of the County 
puncil the Report of the Finance Committee, 
commending application to -the Local 
overnment Board for sanction to a loan of 
,7431., the amount to be contributed by the 
puncil towards the cost of constructing a 
lief road, was adopted. The Report of the 
Road Surveyor on the matter is as 
:—In July, 1910, a circular letter was 
from the Roard Board to the Clerks 
County Councils, inviting applications for 
sistance under the Development and Road 
improvement Funds Act, 1909, stating that 
ecial consideration would be given to con- 
tuction of new by-pass roads to avoid 
portant district roads, etc. Acting upon in- 
ructions, a Report w issued, h_ sketch 
fans, which included suggested widenings at 
est Croydon Bridge, St. James’-road Bridge, 
id Epsom-road Bridge; and also the improv: 
ent by resurfacing and widening the un- 
bveloped portion to an average width of 
ft. of the road between Thornton Heath and 
urley, viz., Thornton-road, Waddon’ Marsh- 
ne, and Coldharbour-lane, a length of 
miles, including the construction of a bridge 
idspproaches over the, levelicrossing at 
addon Marsh-lane and: a new’ bridge at 
psom-road. The Board explained that while 
ey could not assist in the: cost of -bridge 
idenings in the; centre of the town they were 
‘epared to ; inthe expense of the sug- 
ted by-p: road improvements and widen- 
and eventually. agreed to recommend the 
y to make a grant of 30,0002. towards 
An application then made to 
astical_ Commissioners for a con- 
bution and assistance towards the cost of 
dening and improving the portion of the 
ad adjoining their land at Waddon 
id Coldharbour. As a result the Com- 
sioners agreed to give all land re- 
ired for widening purpo: to compensate 
nants disturbed, together with a contribution 
5,5007, on condition that the Council set 
ck existing fences and provided fencing, 
lere necessary, in the line of road frontage. 
is suggested that the carriageway. 38 ft. 
idth, be surfaced with tar-macadam, to 
nimise the dust nuisance, and that the 
otways should be constructed 11 ft. in width. 
luding a margin 3 ft. wide, to be planted 
th trees at suitable intervals. It is further 
gested that the footways be kerbed between 
mdon-road and Stafford-road, and that the 
rbing of the remaining portion be postponed 
til building developments take place. The 
id throughout is designed to traverse the 
st possible gradients, the steepest gradient 
ing the approach from Woodmansterne-road 
Edgehill-road. which for a distance of 
) yds. would have a gradient of one jn 
Bity. Application, is to be made to the 
cal Government Board for sanction to a 
n of 1.050/. for the construction of a 12-in. 
yer and a 12-in. surface-water drain through 
anford Estate at Norbury. The follow- 
plans have been passed :—Mr. ©. S. Banks, 
I s, Whitworth-road; Mr. . Booth. 
hton-road; Norwood Club, Ltd., 


led by the Urban 
for the working- 
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motor garage and alterations and additions to 
premisi Avenue-road, South Norwood; Mr. 
P. Richardson, eleyen houses, Kilmartin- 
avenue, and three houses, Silverleigh-road; 
Mr. J. Watts, eight houses, Hderline-avenue: 
Mr. G. J. Hall, six hou: Northway-road ; 
J. H. Henwood, addition to St. Paul’s 
Hall, Norfolk-road; Mess Paish, 
‘o., four houses, Ashburton-avenue ; 
, five houses, Blenheim. Park- 
s. Bourchier, Burmester, & Glas 
worthy, rebuilding premises, 2-14, North End: 
Mr. W. Darnell, eleven houses, Headcorn- 
Mr. W. Hine, three houses and shops, 
Shirley-road 
Finchley.—The tender of Messrs. C. W. Halls 
& Co. has been accepted, at 1,3397., for the 
erection of a conyenience at Tally Ho !-corner ; 
as has also the tender of Mr. T. Adams for 
carrying out work in connexion with the 
surface water-sewer in Kichingham Park-road. 
The value of the contract is over 365/. The 
following plans have been passed lliance 
Estates and Development Compan ells tcl, 
thirteen houses, Woodgrange-avenue Estate and 
Summers-lane; Messrs. Lorden & Son, three 
shops, Regent’s Park-road; Messrs. Hinves 
Brothers, six houses, south side, Finchley 
Park; Mes 


M 
Church 


C. Watts & Co., four houses, 
Cyprus-avenu London, County, and West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., bank, Regent's Park-road ; 
Brent Garden Village (Finchley), Ltd., block 
of flats, Brent Garden Village; Mr. F..G. 
Huggins, .five houses, Woodlands-avenue. 

Greenwtch.—Portions of the ston 
road-breasts in Romney-road, Trafalgar-road, 
and Greenwich-road, are to be relaid. Tenders 
are to be invited for forming and paying 
Vanbrugh Fields as a new street. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr, C. E. 
Charon, erection’ of 129-135, Kinveachy- 
gardens; Messrs. G. M. Gunning & Sons, 
offices at Me Moore & Neitleford’s Works, 
Anchor and Hope-lane; Mr. R. Marrable. 
picture theatre, Creed-place. A plan has been 
lodged by Mr. A. Roberts for extensions to 
wi Harvey’s Steel Works in Woolwich- 
road. 

Hendon.—The following plans have been 
passed: —Mr. James Gibb, jun., fifteen shops, 
Finchley-road, near Mutton Brook, and two 
houses, Woodstock-road; Mr. George Jackson, 
eight houses, Goodwyn-avenue, Mill Hill; the 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd.. 
motor garage, The Burroughs; Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, four houses, corr of Big- 
wood-road and Meadway; Mr. R. Cracknell. 
eighteen houses, Vivian-avenue, Sevyington-road 
and Audley-road; Co-Partnership Tenants, 
Lid., five houses, Wilwood-road, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, and Temple Fortune-hill; Mr 
James: Webb, three houses, Hallswelle-road; 
Mr. C. W. Turpie, three houses, Cricklewood- 
lane; Hendon Co-operative Society, shop, 
Edgware-road; Mr. A. J. Edmondson, four 
houses, The Ridgw: Golder’s Green; Hyde 
Model Laundry ompany, additions to 
laundry, Colindale-avenue. “Plans have been 
lodged as follow Messrs. Hamiltons, five 
houses, Woodville-avenue, Golder’s Green; Mr 
J. Robinson, ten how Seymour-road, The 
Hyde; ‘the Hendon’ Cinema Company, ‘Lid., 
picture palace,- Brent-street; Messrs. William 
Moss & Sons, Ltd., three houses, Hammers- 
lane; Mill Hill; Mr. E. Cannell, cinema, 


ved 


Finchley Need Trustees, block of shops 
fronting  Vivian-avenue,  Park-road, and 


-road; Mess Everett, & Edgcumbe, 
ion to Colindale Works, Colindeep-lane. 
Heston and Isleworth.—The following plans 
have been passed:—Rey. W. Marsh Rapson, 
church, South eet, Islewortl 
Son,..& Chapman, . seven 
and Clare roads, Hounslow; g 
Smith, Sunday-school, Doug oad. | Houns- 
low; Messrs. J. Dorey & Co., Titd., offices 
‘and warehouse, Meadow Wharf, Isleworth. 
Hornsey.—The Education Committee have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Ernest Hawkins 
& Co.,-Ltd., 109, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W., at 2,0017. 1s. 8d., for the erection of 
‘a temporary school at Muswell-hill. 
Lewisham. — Mr. A. Wellesley » Harz 
Medical Officer of Health for the Borough, in hi 
Report for the past year, in dealing with sects: 
15 and 17 of the Housing and Town Planning 


Douglas H. 


ete., Act, 1909, states that there is little dou 
that in the Borough of Lewisham there exists 


ample housing accommodation for the working 
classes. It may fairly be stated that the 
supply up to the present has exceeded the 
demand, less marked, perhaps, since the advent 
of electric tramways in Catford. 
Leyton.—Application is to be made to the 
Focal Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 650/., the estimated: cost. of replacing 
the old sewer throughout the length of Church 
road to Grange-road, with 2-ft. 6-in. concrete 
tubes. Application is also to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction. to 
borrow 9502. for the erection of a triple handi- 
craft centre in the playground of the Goodall- 
road School. The Education Committee have 
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decided to carry out certain heating works and 
various alterations at the Downsell-road School 
at an estimated cost of 6007. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. H. C. Smart, 
additions to St. Andrew’s Hall, Poppleton: 
road; Mr. W. F. Lovett, three houses, Col- 
chester-road; Mr. J. Hodgson, conversions of 
Nos. 387-9,’ High-road into | cinematograpli 
Hutchin, eleven houses, 
Plans. have been lodged as 
. C. Bush, cinematograph hall, 
, Leytonstone; Mr. G. W. Colling- 
wood, conversion of Nos. 94-6, High-road, 
Leyton, into cinematograph hall; Mr. W. 


Irwin, mission hall, Bloxhall-road i. 

Lovell, cinematograph hall, High-road. 
Marylebone.—Improvement works are to be 

carried out in  Marylebone-road, opposite 


Bickenhall-mansions, af an estimated cost of 
900/. A portion of the footway paving in 
Regent-street is to be relaid at an estimated 
cost of 98/. The relaying of the footway on 
the north side of Oxford-street, from Great 
Portland-street to No. 228, is to be deferred 
Im consequence of a request from Mes 
Peter Robinson, the frontagers, who will ca 
out rebuilding work probably within the next 
two yee 

Poplar—The following road works are to 
be carried out during the Christmas quarter 


at the timated costs mentioned : Repairs to 
wood-paving in Upper North-strect and part 


of Old Ford, 960/.; paving * Annabel-street, 
Paris-ternace, St. Leonard’s-avenue, Harrow- 
lane, and Sydney-strect, with old setts, 2961. + 
paving Iron Bridge-approach with new setts, 
7007. ; metalling Ford-road, Candy-street, Lock- 
ton-street, Usher-road. . North, Orwell-road, 
Swaton-road, Spanby-road, and Plevna-street, 
596/.; laying bituminous macadam in: Archi. 
bald-street East, and rnold-road’ North, 
coe to carriagew Lys, 
, etc., in various roads, ._ Plans 
have been passed for Me red. & T. 
Thorne for the erection of a pi n hall in 
Hayannah-street, and offices at Storer’s Wharf, 
Wharf-road. € 

Shoreditch.—The Cotte Homes Visiting 
Committee of the Guardians have: instructed 
Mr. F. J. Smith, architect, to submit a sketch 
plan of an establishment laundry to take the 
place of the existing washhouse attached to 
cach cottage. 

Stanwell—The tenders of Messrs. Langley 
& Johnson, at 9387. 14s. and 2.0541. 10d., 
have been accepted by Staines Guardians for 
redrainage work at the workhouse and the 
drainage of the joint hospital respectivel 

Stepney.—Hlectricity mains are to be ex- 
tended in two roads. ' Conibined draina 

rks are to be carried out in several roads 
at an estimated cost of 2407. Sewers in three 
streets are to be reconstructed. The cost is 
put at 4807. Wood-paving is to be substituted 
for the oxisting paving in front of the 
“ Hermitage”? School, High-street, Wapping, 
at an estimated cost of 414/. : 

Twickenham.—The Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare the ne y Specifications, 
plans, ete, for private street improvement 
works on the Cole Park Estate. Plans have 
been ‘passed for Mr. A. Lusty for additions to 
the Twickenham Iron Foundry, Heath-road. 

Walthamstow.—The tender of Messrs. H. V. 
Smith & Co., Lid., has been accepted for the 
supply of 5,000 tons of Trinidad Lake asphalt 
macadam at 17, 10s. per ton, and- pure natural 
Trinidad Lake bitumen at 6. 17s. 6d. per 
ton. The Survey ;Committee has been re- 
quested to report upon the question of erecting 
conveniences at the Higham-hill Recreation 
Ground and St. James’-Park. Sanctions have 
been received fromm the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of 6861. for alterations 
and additions to the Blackhorse-road School, 
and 1.1207. for alterations and additions to 
road) School. Plans have been passed 
-_ J. W. Dunford for the erection of a 
hall and four shons ‘in Forest-road: also for 
Mr. A. J. Robinson for thirteen hous in 
Beech Hall-road. 

Wimbledon.—The’ Borough Surveyor has 
been directed to relay the wood-paving on the 
in of the carriageway on the north- 
easterly approach to the. Wimbledon Station 
Bridge’ at a cost not exceeding 27/1. The 
Council have been recommended to ‘approve 
the widening of Ashcombe-road Bridge at an 
estimated. cost of 3,0002. Slab-paving is to be 
substituted for brick-paving in the footpaths 
of Broadway-market, Merton-road, at a cost 
not exceeding 1057. A sum of 3702. is to he 
provided for in the next half-year’s estimates 
for tar-paving works in Coombe-lane. The 
Borough Surveyor has been directed to prepare 
a plan and estimate of the cost. of making up 
Sherwood-road. The following sanctions have 
been. received. from the Local Government 
Board :—7931. for “Roadament” paying in 
High-street: 1.2102 for woodblock pavine in 
Worple-road, Hill-road, Broadway, and Mer- 
ton-road:; and 9007. for foundations in con- 
hexion with above, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. 3695 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Public Appointments, —; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragrap! 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


hs are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Ocrozer 7.—Beckenham.—Pusiic ELEMenTary 
ScHoou.—Mr. V. S. . Cross, F.R.I.B.A., 


assessor. Selected architects only. 
Octosrr 14.—Balham.—Swiuming Bata.— 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs for a 


Public Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
issue of August 16 for further particulars. 

OcroseR 29.—Glasgow.—DEsIGNS FOR EXTEN- 
SION oF _MuniciPpaL Burupincs.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
Le selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, ass sor, Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Ocrosrr 31, — Huddersfield. — Town Puan- 
NING.—The Housing and Town Planning .Com- 
uittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs. 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
bosit of 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars, 

Octoren 31. — Llandudno. — Lanpscare 
Garpentne.—The Llandudno OID MONI Et 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Ha a) 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in issue of September 6 for further par- 
ticulars. 

NoveMBer 1.—Ottawa.—Monumenr to KiNG 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

November 29.—Langside, Glasgow.—Brancu 
Liprary.—Assessor, Mr, Alex, N. Pater 
A.R.S.A. Premiums, 501., 301., and 


ticulars from the Town Clerk, City-chambe 
Glasgow. 
DECEMBER 1.—Sofia.—Drsicns ror a Roya 


Patace anp Law Courrs.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


Trade, Basinghall-street, B.C. (see b. 178, 
August 9, and p, September 27), 
DECEMBER 2.—Carlisle.—Scuoon  Bur.prvas, 


Et¢.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

March 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Municipa 
Bui.pinGs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Munic: pal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 300l., 2001., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 and 80 for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
Trarnine CoLtece.—Limited to six firms, named 
in “‘ Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 

No Date.— Motherwell.—H1cxH Scnoor.—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
naragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Ocrozer 5,— Glasgow. ~~ CONVENIENCE. — For 
construction of the public convenience at 
Eglington Toll, Pollokshaws-road. Specifica- 


tions and forms of tender at the Office of Public 
Works, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street. 
Ocrosrr — 7. ‘Sedgefield.—Barn-nousr.—Erec- 
tion of a general bath-house for male patients. 
Pl and conditions of contract seen, and 
from William — Crozier, 
. .C.E.. County Surveyor and Architect, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 2 


erection 
3 . for 


Ocrozer 8,—Epsom.—Tanx, Erection in 
reinforced concrete of depot build ings and tank. 
Plans, specification, etc., at the Office of Mr. 
T. E. Ware, Surveyor to the Council, Waterloo- 
road, Epsom. 

Ocrosrr — 8.—Tadworth.—Tanx 


Erection of 


reinforced concrete of depdt buildings, and tank 
pee a ae of 60,000 gallons, at the Council’s 
depot 


near the South-Hastern Railway Com. 
Station, Tadworth, Surrey. Plans, speci. 
. etc. at the Office of Mr. T. H.’ Ware, 


Surveyor to the Council, Waterloo-road, Epsom. 


OcrozeR 10. — Aberystwyth. — House. — For 
erection of @ house and stable in Portland-road, 
Aberystwyth, for Dr, Abraham Thomas. Plans 
and ation with Mr. G. T. Bassett, 
rehitect and surveyor, USSR 


Oc 0). Birmingham.—WaAtLLs. or the 
erection of boundary walls o 
posed Birmingham new 
Drawings, and a copy of the conditions and form 
of contract with Mr, J M. Office of 
Quantities, 


on_deposit, 
Office of 
Wa 


Erection 
Idren at the back of 
sden-street, and fronting Back 

t, Huddersfield. Drawings and 
s with Messrs, John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, Miarket-place, Huddersfield. 


Octoser 10,—Keighley.—Baxrry.—Hrection of 
bakery in Greengate-road, Keighley Quantiti 


from Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, architects, 
etc., North-street, Keighley. 

Ocrozrr 10, — Purley. — Excuancu.— For the 
erection of Purley new Telephone change. 
Drawings, specification, and a copy of the con- 
ditions and form of contract at the Croydon 
General Post-Office. Quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, ’ etc., Storey’s-gate, 
London, S.W. 

Octosrr 10. — Ulverston. — Apprr1ons.—For 
additions to the High Carle; Sanatorium. Par- 
ticula from Mess: Settle & Brundrit, archi- 
tects, County-square, Ulverston. 

Octoper — 11. — Aberdare. — App1trons.—For 
alterations and_ additions to the training school 
at Aberdare. Plans and specifications with the 
architect, Mr, Thomas Roderick, Clifton-street, 
Aberdare. 

Octorer 11.—Alne.—Room. rrc.—Hrection of a 
new schoolroom, vestry, and Wesleyan church, 
Alne. Plans and specification with Mr J. Be 
Todd, architect and surveyor, Ha 

OctToBER 11.—Croydon.—Sxop, .-—Erection 
of a new plumbers’ shop, alteration to stores, 
etc., at the Waterworks-yard. Plans, specifica- 
tion, and_form of tender at the office of the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Ocroper 12. — Harrow. — Conve ‘NCES.—F'or 
the construction of two public conveniences, for 
the Harrow U.D.C. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities at the office of the Surveyor 
to the Council. 

Octoser 12.—Paul.—Aurerations.—For _pro- 
posed alterations and improvements. Plan and 
cation at the school, or at the office of 
Sampson Hill, Architect to the Committee, 
Green-lane, Redruth. 

Ocrozrr 12.—Reigate.—Suep.—Brection cof an 
ambulance shed at the rear of the Municipal- 
buildings, Reigate, and for the erection of a 
platform for drill’ purpose at the fire-station, 
Reigate. Plans and_ specifications by M 
Bred T. Clayton, C.E., the Borough Surv 
Forms of tender from’ the Borough Su 
Municipal-buildings, Reigate. 

OctoserR _14.—Belfast.—Housns.—The Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) invite 
tenders for the erection of five houses adjacent 
to Tate’s-ayenue, Belfast. Drawing and specifi- 
cation at the Engineer's Offices at Dublin and 
Belfast, and quantities, on deposit of 21. 
from Mr. T. Morrison, Secret ry, Secretary 
Office, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 

Ocrozer 14,—Belfast.—Srasies.—For erection 
of stables, ‘cart-sheds, and dwelling-hous 


Tr. 
yor, 


Beechfield-street. Belfast, for Messrs. Fe 

Co. Plans and specifications with Mr. C. 
MacAlister, architect, Whitehall-buildings, 
Belfast. 

Ocroper 14.—Blackburn.—Towerr, rc. 


new tower and completion of St. Silas G 
Blackburn, Plans and specificatior 
\ustin & Paley, architects, Lancast 
ties from Messrs. Wright & Son, 
Lancaster, 
Ocroper 14,— 
the erection of 
with the Isolation Hospital in Dangerfield-lane. 
Plans and specifications seen, and form of tender 
from Mir 
Town Hall. 
Octoser 15. 
tions to bake: 
the King’s L 


surveyors, 


—King’s Lynn.—Baxsry.—Altera- 
y, Arthur-street, King’s Lynn, for 
nn Working Men’s Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Plans. specifications, and con- 
ditions from Mr. Herb. T. Tilson, M'S.A.. archi- 
tect, Railway-road, King’s iynn. 
Ocrozrr 15,—Spalding.—Corrac 
rection of thirty-six cottages, on a site adjoining 
the Holbeach-road, Spalding, Plans and specifi. 
cations by Mr, J. Corby, F.S.I., architec 
and su . Stamford and Spalding.’ Plans at 


—For_ the 


the office of the U.D.C., Corn Exchange, 
Spalding. Deposit of 1. is 
OcroBer 15.—Watford.—Conventenc 


struction of a public convenience in Ca 
Park, Watford. Plans, specification, and con- 
ditions of contract at the Council Offices, and 
quantities and form of tender from Mr. D. Water- 


LOUS ponemeet and Surveyor to the Council. 
of 21. 

JcroBER 16.—Bristol.—Rooy ation of 

muniment rooms unde fice at the 

Council House. Plans, cations, and 


general conditions of contract at the office of 
Mr. Peter Addie, City Valuer, The Exchange. 
OctosER 16, elmsford.—Puttinc Down.— 
For pulling down and removal of part of the 
Old _ White Hart premises, at the corner of 
Moulsham-street and Baddow-road. Forms of 
tender and particulars and condition at the 
Borough Engineer’s Offic 16, London-road. 
October 16.—Reigate sk.— Erection 
of a farmhouse on its fa m, near the Woodhatch- 
road, Harlswood. Drawings and Specification by 
Messrs, Newton Dunn & Son, architects, 
1 and 2, ueklersbury, London, E.G. 
awings and spe i with forms of tender, 
at the Municipal-bui igate. Deposit of 
8. 


Octozer 17.—Ashton-under-Lyne.—Scnoor.— 
Hrection of an elementary school at Waterloo, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Pl: Seen, and quantities 
from the County Architect, Mr’ Henry Littler, 
16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston, Deposit of Ql. 

Octosrr 17..-East Elloe.—Corraces. -For the 
erection of cottages. Plans, specifications, 
tender forms, and agreements ‘at the offices of 
Mr. W. H. H. Davis, in Spalding and Wisbech. 

Ocroser 18.—Portland.—Scnoon.—Erection of 
a new elementary school at Portland. Plans, 
Specifications, and forms of tender with Messrs. 
Pletcher & Brett, Wimborne, 

_Octoger 21.—Machen.—Housrs.—For the erec- 
tion of about thirty semi-detached dwelling- 
houses near the Council schools at Machen, Mon., 
for the Machen No, 1 Building Club. Plans and 
Specifications seen, and particulars from Mr. 
Philip J. Jones, architect, Church-street, 
Pontypridd. 

Octosrr 21.—Portsmouth.—Scroon.— -Erection 
of @ new public elementary school at North End, 
Portsmouth, Specification, general conditions, 
and plans with the architect, Mr. J. W. 
Walmisley, E.R.LB.A., ie ‘ing’s-terrace, 
Southsea. Form of fender and quantities on 
deposit of 31. 3s 


OcrosrR 21.—St. Helier.—Arsmnan.— ‘or the 
construction of an arsenal for the parish of St. 
Helier in Rouge Bouillon, Plans, conditions, 


and specifications at the States Engineer's Office, 
Royal-square. 
* OcTOBER 

To Posr-orrr 


22. — Willesden. 
Conventence.—The Willesden -D, 
for a public underground 
Kilburn, N.W. See adver 
for further particulars, 

%* OCTOBER 2 London, 8s. W. 
Concrete.—The Commissioners of 
and Public Buildings invite tend 
tion and construction in reinforced 


UnDERGROUND 
invite tenders 
convenience at South 
isement in this issue 


oncrete of 


foundat: retaining walls, columns, floors, 
roof te., for new Spirit Museum at the 
Nati tory Museum, South Kensington. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Ocrozer _30.—South Chingford.—Scroot.— 
The Essex Education Committee ( pping Di 
trict Sub-Committee). invite tende for new 


public elementary school. See adyerti 
this issue for further particulars, 
Nov 7.—Wanstead.—Firr BriGcapr 
Wanstead U.D.C. invite tenders 
for erection of a fire brigade station in Wanstead- 
place. See advertisement -in  4I issue for 
further particulars. 
No_ Dare. — Al erystwyth.—IMpRovemMents.— 
For proposed improvements to B nawel. for 
Mr. D. G, Parry. Plans and specific tion with 
Mr, J. Lewis-Evans, architect and surveyor, 
21, Great Darkgate-street, Abe 
.No | Date.—Blaenrhondda.- TITUTE.—Erec- 
tion of branch institute at Blaenrhondda, for the 


isement in 


Fernhill and Blaenrhondda workmen. Deposit 
of 21. 2s. for quantities to Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
A.. architect, 194, Ystrad-road, Pentre. 


da. 

* No Darr.—Golder’s Green.—Housrs.—Mr 
A. Monk, 55, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, in- 
vites tenders for two seven-roomed houses in 
fionkville-avenue. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


oe Aly Tis] 


BUILDING—continued. _ 


date given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
james of those willing to submit tenders, 
be sent in, 


Brothers. Quantities from Messrs, Glen: 
og & Hanson, architects, 15, Commercial- 


Date.—Llanbradach.—ReNovations.—For 
lations to the hotel, for Messrs. D. Williams 
i. Taft Vale Brewery, Merthyr. Particulars 
Mr. ©. M. Da M.S.A., High-street, 


lyr. 

Dats, — Llanegryn. — Avpirions. — For 
‘tions and additions to the school buildings. 
} Specification, and particulars from Messrs. 
a eee Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, 


GINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


'OBER _5.—Bunwell.—Brmce.—For recon- 
ting the bridge, near the Farriers’ Arms, 
vell, Plans seen, and specifications at the 
of the Depwade R.D.C. at Pulham Work- 


OBER 7. — Petersfield. — Bripcu.—Recon- 
fion_of a small bridge, known as Fore 
ve. Plan and specification, general con- 
ls, and information from Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
ty Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
sit of 21, 2s. 
/OBER 7.—Somerset.—BripcEs.—For partial 
ding in masonry and repair of Ilton two 
es on the main road between Ilminster and 
port at two miles from Ilminster. Draw- 
Specification, and form of contract. at the 
ty Surveyor’s Office, Wells. Quantities on 
it of QI. 2 
OBER 12,—Billinghorough.—S.vice.—For 
ing a new sluice on the Billingborough Fen 
or drain, about 2 chains from its junction 
the South Forty-Foot. for the Billing- 
ish and Birthorpe Separate Drainage 
- Plans and specifications, and quantities 
2 office of Mr, F, 8. Robins, C.E., 6, Bridge- 
i, Boston. 
fobeR 14.—Doncaster.—Ratis. rrc.—For the 
z of steel rails, permanent-way construction, 
paving required in extending the Bentley 
way route to the Colliery Village. Form of 
t,. specification, general conditions, and 
fities at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 3, 
y-place, Doncaster. 
oper 16.—Padiham. — BrrpGy.—Widening 
girders of Station-road Bridge, Padiham. 
and specification from Mr. John Gregson, 
[nst.C.H., Surveyor. 
OBER 16.—Padiham.—Foorsripar.—For the 
ruction of a girder footbridge over the River 
r at Ingham-street, Padiham. Particulars 
Mr. John Gregson, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
syor. 
OBER 19.—Langdale.—-BripGe.—For erect- 
stone arch bridge and making approaches 
tz Ford, Little Langdale. Plan 
bns at the offices of the sur 


i yors, Mr. 
|, Nelson. 5, Lowther-street, Kendal, and 
V. F. Y. Molineux, Town Hall, Ulverston. 


THE- BUIDDER 


October, 22.—Crossness.—Pumps, T¢.—For 
the erection at the southern outfall works, 
Crossness, near Abbey Wood, Kent, of four 38-in. 
centrifugal pumps, together with four 38-in. 
hydraulically-worked sluice valves, and a 10-in. 
centrifugal drainage pump and steam-engine, for 
the London County. Council, Specifications, 
form of tender, drawings, etc., from the Chief 
Engineer of the Council, Sir Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, Corer: ayietestay Hall, Spring-gardens, 


S.W.. Deposit oi 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Ocrosrr _ 5.—Chapel-en-le-Frith.—PamnrinG.— 
For painting, and renovating the outside of 
Workhouse buildings at Chapel-en-le-F'rith. 
Specification from the Master of the Workhouse, 
Chapel-en-le-F'rith. 

Ocroser 7.— Pontardawe. — Paintine. — For 
painting the outside of Zoar Methodist Chapel, 
Pontardawe, vestry, and two cottages, at Fallu- 
street, Pontardawe. Specifications at the office 
of Mr, D. Griffiths, contractor, Herbert-street, 
Pontardawe. 

Ocroser 8.—Acton.—Paintinc.—For the clean- 
ing jand repainting engine-sheds, messrooms, 
offices, etc., at Old Oak Common, near Acton, 
for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms of 
tender and quantities at the office of the 
Engineer at 7, Hastbourne-terrace, Paddington. 

Octoser, _12.—Downpatrick.—Pantinc.— For 
the painting of the lodge and main buildings of 
the Workhouse. Specification at the office of 
Mr. R. L. Morrow, Clerk. 

OctoseR 15,—Watford.—Pamntinc.—For the 
external repainting of Holywell Hoase. Specifi- 
cation at Holywell House. 

* OcrozeR 16. — London.—Parntine, ‘The 
Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District in- 
vites tenders for repairing, maintaining, and 
decorating police-stations, police-courts, houses, 
buildings, etc., within four miles of Charing 
Cross, for three’ years from January 1 next. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particu- 
ars. 

% OctoBeR 17.—Malta.—ScHoon Parrirrons.— 
The Crown Agents for the Colonies invite tenders 
for providing school partitions at Valetta. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Ocroser 7. — Aberbargoed. — Mavertar.—For 
supply of mestone and lt metalling. 
Particulars from Mr. D. H. Price, Surveyor’s 
Office, Aberbargoed. 

OcroseR 7.—Doncaster.—Srren 
ion of new streets, sewers, and drainage 
on with the erection of workmen's 


dwellings, and development of building land at 
Balby and Carr House and Elmfield, Form of 
tender, specification, general conditions, and 
quantities at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 3, 
Priory-place, Doncaster. 


Soi 


Ocrozer 7.—Letchworth.--Roapway.—For the 
construction of about 863 yds. of the Ickneild- 
way, in the parish of Letchworth. Plans and 
specifications at the Council’s Offices, No. 5, 
Bar ft, Hitchin, Deposit of 11, 1s. 
Shoreham.—Granire.—For the 
supply of 250 tons of granite and 100 tons of 
granite chippings. Form of tender from the 
Surveyor to the Council, Mr. G. W Warr, ‘Town 
Hall, Southwick. 

_ OcrogrR 7.—Whitley Bay.—Srreer.—For lay- 
ing-ouf and constructing the foundations of 
Queen’s-drive, between King’s-drive and Norham- 
road, on the Grosvenor Estate. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender from Mir, A. J. Rousell, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Whitley Bay. 

* Ocrozer_8.— East Ham.——Tar-pavinc.—The 
Hast Ham Education Committee invite tenders 
for tar-paving the playgrounds at Vicarage-lane 
School. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Octoger 11.—Hale.—Roap.—For the making- 

up of Howard-drive, Hale. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities and forms of tender, 
on deposit of 11, 1s., from fhe Council’s Sur- 
yeyor, Mr. T, Blagburn, Council Offices, Ashley- 
road, Hale, Cheshire. 
, Octozer 14.—Barking.—Roaps.—For construct- 
ing new roads and sewers on the north and west 
sides of the Ripple School site. Ripple-road, 
Barking. Plans and specification seen, and 
forms of tender at the office of the architect, Mr. 
C. J.. Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., 16, Cambridge-road, 
Barking. 

Octosrr 14,—Bingley.— 
400 yds. of sewer, near 
sewering of Club-row,. 


For about 
, Bldwick; 


on of 
sewer, Main-street, Bing also paving of 
King’s Head-yard, Bingley. Plans seen, and 
schedules from Mr, H. Pottomley, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley. 

Ocrosrr 14,—London.—Roapway.—For making- 
up the portion of the roadway of Highlever- 
road, Kensington, Plans, specifications, and 
particulars at the Borough Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Kensington, and quantities on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

%* OCTOBER 
Chiswick U.D.¢ 
of Grantham-road 


Ocrozer 17.—Chelmsford.—Srrerr.—_For _ the 
execution of street improvement works in New- 
street and Rectory-lane. Forms of tender, par- 
ticulars, plans, and specifications at the Borough 
Engineer's Office, 16, London-road. 

October 30. — Fort-Augustus. — Dranac 
For the construction of drainage works, com- 

of pipe sewers, 


prising upwards of 3,000 lin. y 
together with flushing tanks, manholes, septic 
tanks, etc., at three outfalls, and other relati 
works. Plans and specifications with quantities 
from Messrs. Geo. Gordon & Co., civil engineers, 


I -Amble.—Pavina, erc.—For making- 
up with chip paving sections of Scott-strect, 
Back-lane, and End-lane. Plans and specifica. 
tions at the office of Mr. W. Gibson, Surveyor, 
Dilston-terrace, Amble. 


LS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. . 
BEHOLD BUSINESS PREMISuS ann LANDS, NORTHAMPTON—On the Site 


HINERY—At the London Stone Company’s Works 
DING ESTATE, NORTH CHEAM—At the Mart. 
EHOLD 
EHOLD SITES, SOUTHWARK—At the Mart. ..... 


YE & WOODWORKING MCHRY., BUILDER’S PLT. 
[S anp BLOCKS or LAND, EDMONTON—On the Premises. 


Nature and Place of Sale, | 


PERTY, HAREFTELD, MIDDLESEX 


| Churchill & Sim 
| Peirce & Thorpe 
3kelding & Holland 
@dwin Hy 


Field & Sons 
fuller, Horsey, Sou 


ans & Sons 
Sedgwick, Son, & Weall., 


Edwin Evans & Sons 


| Date 
By whom Offered. | of Sule, 
| 
| Oct. 9 
| Oct. 16 
| Oct.- 16 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 17 
Uct. 22 
| Oct. 22 
|) Oct. 8 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. Crutchloe. 


» death on September 20, at ‘‘ The Glebe,” 
lalton, is announced, in his seventy- 
th year, of Mr. Edw: Crutchloe, archi- 
nd surveyor Mr. Crutchloe was articled 
e late Mr. Richard Kyrke Pencian, of 
try; he afterwards joined Sir William 
2, and with him assisted in the restoration 
rebuilding of parish churches and par- 
es all over the country. Amongst the 
ipal works carried out by him were the 
block of flats and residential hotel known 
\rtillery-mansions, Victoria-street; St. 
aw’s Church on the Wrythe, Carshalton; 
arish Hall at Southfields, Wandsworth: 
ectory and Church Schools at Carshalton ; 
so acted in conjunction with Sir Arthur 
field in the restoration of the Parish 
h there. Mr. Crutchloe acted as archi- 
0 the Dogs’ Home at Battersea, where 
uilt the new kennels and erected the 
torium iand lethal chamber, the first of 
Ind in this country. He also designed 


the kennels and lodge house at the Dogs’ Home 
at Hackbridge. “The Glebe,’? where he lived 
and died, he designed and built for himself, 


Se 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Carron Company send us their new. 
catalogue of cooking apparatus, more 
especially designed for the use of hotels, 
restaurants, schools, and public institutions. 
Among some of their more important installa- 
tions we note those at the Ritz Hotel, London, 
the St. Pancras Workhouse, the Royal Chelsea 
Hospital Infirmary, and the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. Apparatus manufactured by 
the Carron Company is also fitted at the 
Hees County Council Training College for 

hefs. 

Ozonair, Litd., 96, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, send us a copy of their catalogue 
No. 1, “Ozonair Apparatus for General 
Purposes,” of which the firm, perhaps not 
unnaturally, appear to entertain a high 
opinion, to judge from the ‘press notice ”’ 
which they enclose with it. 

The Briti: Thomson-Houston Company, 


Lid., send us a little booklet, entitled « Light- 
ing News,” which contains much information 
as to Mazda lamps, and several interesting 
notes are given in connexion with the “ Bye 
Rest” system of indirect lighting. ‘The light, 
instead of coming directly downwards from 
exposed Mazda lamps, is first thrown on to 
the ceiling by powerful reflectors fitted into 
suspended ornamental metal or plaster bowls. 
The ceiling acts as a large reflector, diffusing 
and directing the light where it is required. 


———~+---+—__—__ 
THE LONDON BUILDING Acts. 


The bunal of Appeal, constituted under 
the provis _ of sects. 175 and 178 of the 
London s Act, 1894, will sit at the 


Surveyc Institution, No. 12, Great George- 
street, Westminster, on Tuesday next, October 
6, 1912, at 10.30 a.m., to hear a is 
Messrs. William Gilbert Allen and - Henry 

Norris against the certificates of the 
intending Architect of Metropolitan 
dated. June 29, 1912, defining the 
line of buildings on the western side of 
the street known as Fulham  Palace-road 
between Queensmill-road and -the building 
known as No. 206, Fulham Palace-road, ? 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


19,234 of 1911.—George Lewis Gilberthorpe 
and Hedley Charles “Marshall : Collapsible 
sliding gates and barriers. 

19,972 of 1911—J. Stone & Co., Ltd., and 
Ernest Campbell. MacCormack: Flushing 
siphon especially applicable to sewage tanks, 

23,115 of 1911—Georg Schiefferdecker : 
Window fasteni 

27,755 of 1911.—John Shanks: Valve fittings 
for cisterns for flushing water-closets, urinals, 
and the like. Y 

4 of 1912—George Emmerson and William 
Richard | Mobberley Brick perforating 
machines and the like. 

8,403 of 1912—Arno Héhne and Hermann 
Krake: Opening and closing devices for doors. 

13.200 of 1912.—James Clarke Harrison, 
William Killey, and Percival Mitchell Fenton : 
Flushing tanks. 

13,477 of 1912.—Eduard 
Schnepf: Method of rep 
roofs. 


melz and A 
ng corrugated 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
11,529 of 1911.—Alfred Clark and Mabel 
Butterworth: Ventilating shaft tops. 
This relates to ventilating shafts wherein in 
order to prevent damage to the flaps they are 


11,529 of 1911. 


hung at the front and back of an inner casing 
2, and the air holes 5, 6, in the outer walls 3 
are situated at the sides 3a and bottom 6c. 


eee of 1911—Andrea Ghira: Concrete 
ean 


This relates to a mould for casting concrete 
beams in situ, which is formed of overlapping 
lengths secured together by clamps 2, and each 


THE BUILDER. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
September 11.—By Frank Parsons & Co. 


pescrd d, Gloucester.—Pye Mill and 39 a. 
7p, 


ee By W. Brown & Co. 
Asket, Bucks ett Farm, 120 acr 
September 23.—By Gro. B, Luvox. 
Highgate. 100, Milton: peat, 
ut, Sk yrs, gr. 44. 10s., yr. 2231., 
Bouuron & Coorzr. 
—Arable land, 2 


B. 
Lockton, Yor 
femeer 


September 24.—By Cros 

Cheyening, Kent.—Bessels Green, The Cot- 
tage, and 2 r.19p,, f. ; 

Sevenoaks, Kent, 
‘ec 


By E. Hueu Henry. 
, Offerton-rd., 


2 


Clapham —2: 
G1. 10s 


Way & PHILpor, 
and 25, Ribblesdale-rd., u.t. 90 
a 


ARRARD, & Son. 
Cotton, Suffolk.—Elm Row Cottage and 7a. 
Sr. 12 p.,f. . - 


—By Dyzr, Son, & Hinton 


Blackheath,—25 and 27, Hervey. 
g.r, 121., y. ander 


Stamford Hill, 
6l., er. 48 
arenth-rd., ut. 70 yrs. gar Ol. 


By Lrororp Farmur & Son. 
Balham,—Ramsden-rd.,  Balham-ct., area 
11,564 ft, f § 
St. John’s Wood. 
gor. 7l., wir, 
89, Boundary 


Newington 
52yrs, gr. 6l., W. 

Dalston.—45, Renting ss i, 

125, Downham-rd. (s,), tt. 41 
1981., with reversion. 

to 493 (odd), K 

(even), Stamford-rd. 

yd., wt, 69 yrs., g. 


Ste 


To 


274, Dalston: lane, f., 
land 2, Tyssen-pavement (s. Dri 


oy 


12,348 of 1911. 


divided longitudinally at the centre and de- 
tachably connected by arms m, and eccentric 
clamps t. The mould is supported at the four 
upper corners by arms w, which engage 
recesses in the wall. 


12,359 of 1911.—Johann Friedrich Meyer 
(Johann Friedrich Meyer): Walls. 

This relates to walls wherein alternate blocks, 
previously moulded with grooves al, are laid 
in place and the intermediate blocks are 
moulded in situ by means of boards ¢ tied 
together by twisted wires d. When the con- 
crete has set, the projecting ends of the wires 


Cc 
id (- d 
a! 
12,359 of 1911. 


are cut off to remove the boards, and the 
remainder of the wires is left embedded. 
Alternate header and stretcher blocks may be 
similarly moulded in situ between stretchers 
and headers laid pre viously. Single headers 
‘are used instead of pairs for thin walls. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upot 
them can be made. 


Sy 


56, Church-rd., tite 
421, 
By Wa’ 

Chichester, Sussex.—41 and 42, Green-la., f 
September 26,—By Cuanpuzr & Sow: 

J ‘: . rents 75l., reversion 


By ©. ©. & T. Moon 
d., ut, 66 yr 


. 103., wa. 


yBON & SHEPHARDS, 
Finsbury Park.—3, Isledon. 

61. 10s., y.r. 401. . 
Islington.—67, Blundell: 
51. 10., y.r. 801. *... 


i Green.— 


gr. 90l., p. 
Old Ford-rd., f, .» reversion in 374 yr 
Cambridge-rd., plot of’ land, f. 
Highgate,—10, Southwood ay., ‘tte Sl y1 
121. 12s,, e. 
Rotherhithe, - 


Copeland-rd.; 
l,, w. and er. 75. 85, . 


ut. 


£900 


1,700 


330 


[OcroBER 4, 1912. 


z September 27 C. GERREDT os Co. 
Norwood.—37 and 3 3, oliffora- td., f., y 
51, Clifford-rd., f., p. . 


By Lesiie, Marsu, & Co. 
Kensington.—4, Chureh-st. (s.), f 


By Prickert & Buu 
Muswell Hill.—Colney Hatch-la., Torwood, 
40 


FE: inetiley: 
Highgate. 
51. 10s 


Contractions ay in these lists.—F.g.r. for freel 
ground-rent ; 1g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; igar, 
improved ground-reut; gr, for ground-rent; form 
f. for freehold; ¢, for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. 
for estimated rental; w.r. for we 
quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly ren 
“for cipxpized term pian fon per annum yma 
; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. 

; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for cresee 
enue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr, 


grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. 
offices ; s. for shops; et. for court. 
—__+-4-+-__. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communicatidhs with r 


id. to ** 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); 
relating to advertisémeuts und other exclusi 
business matters sluuld be addressed to ‘4 
PUBLISHER,” an@ not to the Editor. 

ications must be authenticated by 
of tiie sender, whether for pub 
tion or not. No notice can be-taken of anouyir 
communications. 

‘The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
papers read at meetmygs rests, of course, with 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected comm 
cations; and the tditur cannot be responsible 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other dé 
inents, or for models 0. samples. sent to or left at { 
Office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for « 
sideration should bear the owner's uame and add 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Dela 
inconvenience may result from inuttention to thi 

Any commission to a contributor to write an arti 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is gi 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, w 
received, by the Editor, who retaius the right to re 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author « 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design 
any important architectural competition will always 
accerted for publication by the Editor, whether 
have been formally asked for or not. 


——_*+-@<- 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAL 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the low 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a | 
which should be remembered by those who make us 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £3 


8 
BestBluePressed 
Staffordshire... 3 15 
Do. Bullnose.. (i 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
BuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .., 4 ( 


Guazep Bricxs— 


Best White, Double Headers 14 17 


Ivory, and Salé One Side and two 

Glzd.Str'tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends 18.17 
Headers .. 1117 6 ‘Two Sides” and 
Quoins, Bullnose, one End wee 19 17 

and 4}in, Flats 1517 6 Splays & Squints 17 7 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


7 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
sd. 
Thames and Pit Sand § 9 per yard, delive 
Thames Ballast, .... 
Best Portland Cement 36 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0» 7 
Norzs—The cement or lime is exclusive of 
ordinary charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime ............. 13s, 6d. per yard deliver 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly ¢ 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube, 


Batu Stone —delivered on road waggons, a. 
Paddington Depot... ee 
pos a delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
epot 


PorTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf aaedassareoes: 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 

Per Ft. Cube, ‘delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. d, 8. 
Ancaster in blocks... { 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ... 16 Freestoue . 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ....... 
blocks ... Go er Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehill in Stone , + 2 
blocks 2 


e || i} 
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| STONE (Continued). WOOD. WOOD (Continued). | 
ix STONE—Robin Hood Quality. Buitpine Woop. At per standard. Jorxurs’ Woon (Continued)— | 
i} Per Ft. Cube, Deurees at ‘Ballgny Deets 8. Ge Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— £ s. } | 
ace ean Depot ed Deals: best 3in, by 11in, and 4in, £5 4. at Large, per fe, cube ya 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at ‘Railway Depbt. g 0 .. 1410 0 Ee kL 06 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and ak Logs, 
aes eo sides landings to sizes (under is Sin, andgin by7 in andain. 1110 0 .. 1210 0 Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as ey | 
|, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ; 2 6 . Battens: best 2+ by 6and3by6.., 0 10 a pin, 00 | 
+ sawn two sides slabs (random si 0 114 r in. and Sin. Dry Mahogany—Ho 
« to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 Deals: seconds. ... 1 9 Otess thn best, T an0, an super.asinch.. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 | 
Mm. to 2 in, ditto, itto.ccesseeee are mre 8 Ae aa to g f e Selected, Figury, per ft. super. | 
in. by in. and 2in. by 6in, ... 910 0 .. 1010 0 eee > oor BA a | 
Myon: 2in. by Hin. and 2 in. by Sim 9 00 4, 100 0 in ria ne on | 
‘ P Foreign Sawn Boards— super. h us 0% 0810) %2- 20 10 
Ret Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. ee Tou ands ta. by SOLON Oe Inge than Teak ee ee yy ee 
ippled random blocks .........:s000 peaterseesieal 5 battens, American Whitewood planks, | 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. tin » 100 » per ft, cube sss aco! OO cy OGD 
ih. sawn two sides landing to si Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. Prepared Flooring, ete, Per square. 
per.) or Memel(average specification) ) 100 lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and } 
h. rubbed two sides ditto Seconds . ) t10 0 0 @ eee OeTZ 0 | 
h. sawn two sides slabs fanba sizes) Small timber (Sin. to 10in.) ... 3.17 6 0 
. self-faced random flags .. Small timber (6 in, to 8 in. 0) 0 Dery Oty 0 
Swedish balks .. 6 a 
Pitch-pine timber (30 fi average) 5 5 0 0 Cea te O @ | 
SLATES. | 
BURT Hee ae ae Sa Jomsers’ Woon. At per standard. Ow O14 6 | 
as aes alana on eS White Sea: first yellow deals 6 
. Tn. £24, In In £5. 4, uv 9410 0 0 ee | 
10 best blue 20x 10bestBur’ka 0 0) Orv) OLGIEG | 
3 2 6 unfading green 15 y 6 0 0 Zin, by 7 in, yellow, matched | 
1317 6 20x12 ditto .. 6 i 0 0 and beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 0 018 6 | 
18x10 ditto 0 y 0 0 = Lin. by 7in. so» O14 0 018 6 | 
13 0 0 ° 16x8 ditto.. 0 Battens,24in, and 3in. by 7 in, 0 0 ‘¥in. by 7 in, white » » 010 0 Oil 0 | 
1315 0 20x 10permanen 5 Tiiied yellow deals, 3 in. by ji 9 tim by 7 in. » 011819) coy (O85) | 
75 0 reen .. in, and 9 in. 6in, x by i | 
ee asthe . Battons,2hin.and Sin, 0 3 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 
1212 6 16x8 ditto. 6 Petersburg: first yellow Heals, JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. | 
612 6 Sin. ye Ce a 4 , In London, or delivered 
Battende ett, 0 4 ae Bailway Vans, per ton, | 
TILES, Bepond tye lon sdeaisys Shine by ; Npectons RoE ee CLOT oa 
in t 
At Bailway Depot. Do, 3 in, by 9 in. 0 0 } 
ede sd,  quund'yellow desis; Sintbyii'im: 13 10 0 0 Steel Compo e 0 kw 0 
pst plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” DOI SU SSaa RENE an 0 9 Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi: Hi 
ing (per 1000) . brand, plain sand- Battens : 1010 0 0 nary ‘sections Ores, PIS OURO) f 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 k ey : Flitch Plates 10) ONO! se) LE AON) | 
(per doz.)..... 7 Do. pressed (per White Sea and Petersburg— . Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, ! 
est st, Broseley (per 1000) vsrscccsseccreees 42 6 First white deals, 3in. byllin, 15 0 0 0 including ordinary patterns... 8 0 0 .. 810 0 ' 
. 50 0 Do. Ornamental(per _ eres 3 in, by 9 in, Ha 0 i . nae | 
eS | ae er 1000) ....cee ae J cs A | 
1000) . ie 52 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 Second white deals, 3in. byllin, 14 0 0 0) Per ton, in London, i 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 » ” 3 in, by 9 in, 130 0 0  Inox— £8. 4, 
(per doz.)...... 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) Battens 0) 0 Common Bars wsssscsssssssseenes 9 910 
Bie Ruabon sad: Reds or Brindled Pitch-pine 9 0 Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
‘brown, or brindled (per 1000) ... 42 6 Under 2 in. thick extra - 010 0 0 merchant quality ... 9 915 0 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 0 Staffordshire “Marked Bars ul = 
(9. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 Oddments ... . 82 0 0 » Mild Steel Bars .. 9 915 0 
1000) 0 Hip (per doz)... 4 0 Seconds, regular sizes 33 0 0 Ds Hoop Iron, basis price i) - 
Hip (per doz.)... 40 Valley(per doz.) 8 6 Oddments .. 80 0 ‘i »  » Galvanised 17:10 = 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 Kauri Pine—Planks perfi.cube. 0 4 6 .. 0 6 a (*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


For Full Heating Value. 


The permanent rise in the price of coal emphasises the importance 
of getting the full heating value from fuel used in warming homes, 
offices, shops, and factories, and only with a scientifically designed Central 
Heating System can this result be obtained—all the heat in the fuel utilised 
advantageously 
with the fuel used to heat inadsauately only one room with open fires. 


DEAL §, [DEAL 


eer Boitexs 


for warming houses, flats. hotels i 
Sheps public buildings, etc. 
by hot water or steam. 


For Central Heating by Low Pressure Hot Water or Sveam, “Ideal” Boilers are \ 
most efficient —they are the product of lengthy and wide experience combined with 
scientific and technical knowledge and practical tests carried out under exacting 
conditions. 


If you have not our Catalogue, a copy will be gladly sent on request — besides 


g 
full particulars of “Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers, it contains much valuable 
information on scientific heating. 


Section through 


“Ideal” Boiler, showing special 
features, viz. : 


Narrow qvaterways, ensuring rapid heating, 


Ample flue areas for satisfactory operation 
with weak draught, 


We supply all heating accessories — Valves, Tools, Fittings, Registers, Venti- 
lators, 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OHTPANY. 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


(BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
(WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, 


ete, 


WORKS: 
HULL, Yorks. 


Agents 


carrying Stocks GLASGOW. 
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METALS (Continued). 
Trow (Continued)— Per ton, in London, 


Sheet Iron Black— £3. d. £3. da. 
Ordinary sizes to Bn z 10 5 0 = 
” ” 5 0 = 
5 By : 1215 0 . - 
Sheet, ‘Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g. = 
Ordinary size - 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised i 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... - 
% 2 22 g.an - 
” » Be vee 0 = 
Galvanised Corrugated Shee’ SE 
Ordinary sizes, ot, to Sft. 2 0 = 
fi 5 2 ee She i Oectese eee 
” ” 1615 0 = 
Best Soft Steel sheees tt, by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker....., 12 O ws = 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2 &. &ehg. 18 19 9 a - 
Cut ‘Nails, 3 in, to 6i in, 0... 1110 0 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
£ 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4b. and up 26 15 0 sn = 
Pipe in coils . 27 5 
Soil pipe’. 
Compo pipe 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne . 
Silesian .. 
Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 


erlb, 0 


Coprrr— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin» 


Ubi 


Copper wire 
Brass— 
Str we Sheet 


Thi 
Tin—English Ingots 
SorpEr—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN 
STOCK SIZES.* 

Per Ft., Delivered, 

. 23d, 26 oz. fourths 


©ec0000 cco 


Uae 


CRATES OF 


15 oz, thirds 


» fourths 2d. 
21 oz. thirds... 28d. 

» fourths ” Fluted Sheet, 18 oz. 8d. 
26 oz. thirds., ad ” Ql oz, 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
4 Rolled plate........ 24d. | Figured Rolled, Ox- 
+ Rough rolled and ford Rolled, ’Oce- 


rough cast plate.. 23d. anic,Arctic, Mufiied, 

3 Rough rolled and and "Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, w! 34d. 

Ditto, tinted, 5d. 
* Not less than two crates, 
OILS, &. £8. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 3 0 
” ” » in barrel; ” 0321 
” ” » in drum: ” 032 
Boiled ,, » in barrel: 5 032 
so” » in drums., » 035 
Turpentine in barrels » 027 
” in drums 029 
Genuine Ground Englis e Lead, per ton 30 15 0 
Red Lead, Dry ” 2710 0 
Best Linseed ii Patty per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ,.,. per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per oun 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish A 0380 
Pale Copal Oak . y 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak . 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak . 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

thurches . a O14 6 
Fine Elastic Carriag: 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elasti 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple . 010 0 
Finest Pale Durab! 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil .. Hal (i) 


DHE BUTE DER: 


, &e. (Continued). Per s 


VARNISHES, 


£'s. d. 
Eggshell Plating Varnish . 018 0 
White Pale Ename 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold 010 6 
Best Black Japan... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogeny 090 
Brunswick Black 0.80 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ... 010 9 
French and Brush Polis! 010 6 


—_+$--—___. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Kditor,” and must reach 
us not later than G p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish ‘fenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. uuless in some exceptional 
cases and for speci: reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARKISLAND.—For erection of a scullery-house. 
Mr. T. Hutton, surveyor, Ba 
Mason, Excavator, and Plumber 


Norland’... £150 0 0 
Carpenter 

Barkisland* 615 7 
Slater and Plasterer : 

play Triangle* 1s 10 0 
Painter : W. L. Moores, 5 710 


BOSTON.—For alterations and additions to White 
Hart Hotel Annex, Boston, for Mr, C.J. Mather. Mr. 
Frederick Parker, F. urchitect, Boston :-— 

Lucas & Sons Pinder & Son* ......... £453 
Sherwin & Son 


480 
[An of Boston.] 


BOSTON.—For alterations and additions to premises, 
New-street, for s. J. & Beaulah, 
merchants, Mr. Frederick Parker, F.S.A., 
architect, Boston 
W. Greenfield 
Sherwin & Son 


£330 | Pinder & Son 
. 287 | Lucas & Sons 
(All of Boston. ] 


BROADSTAIR For rection of a » water softening 


i torietire Contracting Co. £1,197 18 


W. W. Martin 1,025 0 
J.T. May .. 1,019 0 
Eilictt & Co., Cliftonville, Margate* "944 0 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. uD 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 
Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[OCTOBER 4, I9I2. 


LIVERPOOL.—For erection of a mortuary at th 
Workhouse, Brownlow Hill. Mr. 'T. W. Haigh, archi 
tect, 2, Exchange-street. East, Liyerpool:-— 

Wood & Travis & Wevill 
£1,586 | C. & G. 
Hall oi Jann 

Liverpool 

A. Lloyd ... 


A. Pople & 
1, Marr & Son. 
Rimmer Bros. 


MILNTHORPE.—For : 
Viver Farm, Milnthorpe, and 
Mr. J. Stalker, M.S.A,, ¢ 
Kendal :— 
Hodgson & Nelson .. 
©. Scott, Milnthorpe* 


SULLY (Isle of Man).—For erection of a new chapel 
(Wesleyan), for Trustees. Mr. Jos. E. Teare, architect 
46, Athol-street, Douglas, Isle of Man: 

J. Callow &’Sons, Ramsey, 1.0.M.* £1,827 


WEYMO 


‘he farm building: 
milding additiona 
chitect, 57, Highgate 


.—For the completion of the nave and 
west end of St. Paul’s Church, Westham, Weymouth 
Plans by Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Pry: 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. 

R. Henry Hale, F.S.I., 6, Queen Ann 


y & Buker 
._E. Blake, Lid 
J. Honour & Son 
Goddard & Sons 


aiking Ltd. 
AS “White Bowman ...... 
‘Theo Conway, Ltd., 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultinge Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co.'and ©. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr,..E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 


tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 'T.N. 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstaBiisHED 1838), 


DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E, 


Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 


Drop Dry Glazing 


‘ ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. 


THE- PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


F. BRABY & CO., Ltd. 3. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
352-364, Euston Rd., London, x 


Chief 


Telephone: 
North 3082 (4 tines). 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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THE NEW WESLEYAN 


CH DESIGN FOR ALMSHOUSES. BY MR. 0. P, WADE 
NEW HAM COLL: Se 
R, SYDNEY PERKS, F.R.I.B.A., AND MR, DENDY WATN 


PPOSAL VOR NEW CITY THOROUGHFARES . 


IE POST-IMPRESSIONIS' 
WN PLANNING FROM AN 
E NEW GRESHAM COLL. 


RAL NEW! 


ENGINEERING AS? 


3B, B.C. 


COLUMN .. 


ITH the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life 
and the multiplication 
of public bodies and 
authorities all requiring 

for various purposes, the ques- 

on of the best way in which they can 
tilise the services of the architectural 
rofession naturally comes to the front. 

‘here are many signs that the whole 

uestion, affecting as it does the interests 

f members of a great profession, must 


e carefully thought out in the near 
ature, and that the Royal Institute 
f British Architects and its allied 


ocictics must, in.the interests of both 
rehitecture and architects, adopt some 
efinite and well-defined poli 
It is necessary for this policy to 
ased on one consideration only if it 
$ to carry weight with the public, and 
hat must be the means by which .t 


miblic are b protected and obtain 
he services of the best men in the 
mofession on reasonable terms. Archi- 


ects as a bod 
avoured at t 
ind must make out a 
md reasonable on public 


y cannot expect to be 
he ratepayers’ expense, 
e defensible 


erounds. 


The present position is this: We 
ave town and county councils who 
we responsible for public buildings 


cHURCH 
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within their areas; boards of. guardians, 
Government departments like the Board 
of Trade, Office of Works, the Post 
Office, the War Office and Admiralty, the 
Home Office, and a number of smaller 
boc | having important buildings to 
erect which are almost entirely carried 
out by salaried officials. 

Most Governments have their own 
architectural advisers, though in America 
representations made by the profession 


les a 


have resulted in a large number of 
commissions for important buildings 
being placed in the hands of outside 


architects—a precedent which deserves 
careful consideration here, where we are 
disposed to believe the obstacles to a 
change in the existing régime are so 
great as to render it impossible. 

Most county authorities haye now 
their official architects, and since the 
abolition of the school boards and the 
relegation of their work to committees 
of town and county councils. these 
architects usually carry out the schools 
in their respective areas. The towns and 
cities for the most part do not employ 
their own architects, though the. London 
County Council, the Corporations of 
Manchester, Glasgow, Sheffield, Bradford, 
and a large number of other towns which 
might be cited form important exceptions 


1894 To 1908 
PROJECTED NEW BUILDING 


FOREIGN AND 
TRIBUNAL OF 

ING ACT .. 
LEGAL COLUMN.. 
LONDON COUNCILS 
OBITUARY 


COLONIAL 
APPEAL UNI 


OFFICIAL ARCHITECTS. 


to the rule, and the practice appears to 
be steadily on the increase. Boards of 
guardians usually employ outside archi- 
tects, but their functions may at any 
time be handed over to other authorities 
or be exercised by some new department 


to be created with a corresponding 
alteration to that which took place when 
school boards were dissolved and the 
architects employed by them were re- 
placed by the newly-appointed official 
architects of the town and county 
authorities. 


On all sides there is abundant evidence 
that the field of the outside architect 
is being restricted and that of the offi- 
cial architect correspondingly enlarged. 
This, though serious from the point of 
view of the outside architect, cannot be 
expected to be a point about which 
the average man will trouble himself 
unless it can be clearly shown that his 
interests are affected thereby. 

The arguments of a public body. in 
support of appointing an official architect 
are as follows :—Firstly, it is said that 
the cost of his salary, plus that of his 
stafl, represents a smaller average sum 
to the community than the fees of an 
outside architect doing the same wo: 
Secondly, it is claimed that the fact 
that he is continuously employed on 
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similar problems gives him a greater 
power in mastering them successfully ; 
and, thirdly, it is considered to be an 
advantage to be able to demand _ his 
whole time and to always have him 
more or less under “control.” The 
latter consideration is not perhaps openly 
stated, but we believe it appeals to the 
average member of a public body very 
strongly. 

As to the question of economy, it 
must be borne in mind that economy 
in fees may be no economy at all if (as is 
sometimes the case) it carries with it 
economy in brain power. To see any 
set of competition drawings would con- 
vince almost anyone of this fact ; to see 
a number of sets of competition drawings 
would convince most men that there is 
no certainty, because we find a certain 
man has thought out the best solution 
of one problem, that he will be equally 
successful with another. All we can 
predicate is that he is likely to produce 
work of a certain degree of merit and 
taste, that he will, or will not, be vulgar 
or commonplace. A. further point is 
that many men’s power of work varies at 
different periods of their lives, and that 
if a man receives an appointment it is in 
most cases one which he holds for life, 
in the period of which his powers may 
either wax or wane. In this way ‘the 
public body is taking a risk and com- 
mitting itself to what in the nature 
of things can but be an experiment. 
Again, we may say that it frequently 
happens that the best men in a pro- 
ion are conscious of ability, and, 
his being so, will not, as a rule, consent 
(0 take positions which tie them down. 
or these reasons we feel that the 
ublic body will often fail in obtaining 
he best of all economies—the service 
of the most able men in the profession. 
he second form of economy—the 
question of the relative remuneration 
for services under the two methods—is 
somewhat more’ difficult to deal with. 
{ft is said that one can prove anything 
by figures, and it is largely true. 
Naturally, the official when appointed 
wishes to justify the system, ‘and there 
are many ways in which this can be 
done. Certain buildings may be designed 
several times, and it is easy to make out 
that certain fees would, as a rule, be 
paid to tie outside architect for each 
serarate operation. As a matter of fact, 
the knowledge that an architect has 
to be paid fees renders the employer 
explicit in his instructions, and most 
architects know that it is’ unwise to 
harge fully for every item ‘of: their 
services, and do not do so. Ther, too, 
there are items for rent of offices, 
materials, and other details, in some 
cases superannuation allowances, and 
the fact that an official once appointed 
cannot easily be got rid of, whether his 
services are required at a given time 
or not, which tend to render the system 
anexpensive one. A borough surveyor’s 
work or that carried out by a town clerk 
or medical officer must in the nature of 
things be continuous, or nearly so, but 
the demand for buildings (even by a large 
public body) is frequently intermittent. 
Accordingly the tendency must be‘ to 
create a staff which can deal with 
work at a period of maximum pressure, 
which staff cannot be got rid of when 


° 
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work is less plentiful, whereas the outside 
architect is paid for what he does and that 
alone. The tendency induced by the 
official system is to make work in slack 
time and to press its necessity on members 
of the public body who are frequently very 
naturally largely in the hands of their 
expert advisers. For these reasons we 
believe the system is not an economical 
one for the public either indirectly in 
leading to the employment of the most 
competent men or directly in saving 
xy means of paying less in salaries than 
in fees. 
We do not quote figures, as these 
are difficult to obtain, nor are they of 
very great reliability or value until 
hey have been carefully examined by 
independent authorities who have no 
case to make out either for or against 
she system. 

Another point of the greatest im- 
portance to be considered concerns the 
effect that the growing practice of 
appointing officials will have on the 
profession at large. It is easy to foresee 
a time in which the practice may have 
grown to such an extent that nothing 
out a church or a house may remain in 
the hands of independent practising 
architects: A fair number of chief 
officials, say 150 to 200, would be needed 
at the heads of great departments 
in different parts of the country ; besides 
these there will be no place for any 
but subordinates working in different 
capacities under the heads. These men, 
some of them good, some indifferent, 
would for the most part have no chance 
of making a name by any individual 
work, however good it might be. The 
credit of any such work would naturally 
go to the chief. And another absurdity 
of the system comes in here. The chief of 
a big department might be a. first-clas 
designer, but the official and routine 
work involved—seeing committees, super- 
vising, and like matters—is so great that 
he would have little or no chance of 
exercising his powers of design. We 
claim that under the completely orga- 
nised official system the profession of 
architecture could offer but few induce- 
ments to men of the highest class of 
ability, unless indeed all other callings 
are destined to be “ municipalised ” in 
a socialistic world, and then all that can 
be said is that we should be equally 
unfortunate with others. 

We feel that the system cuts clean 
across two of the greatest inducements 
to create great architecture, which are 
the ambition to excel and the natural 
wish to obtain the individual credit for 
what is done.’ Both desires may be 
selfish, but, though we may be altruistic 
in contemplative moments, most of the 
progress in the world has been due to 
the sense that individual effort resulting 
in success brings with it an individual 
reward. We repeat—the safe berth 
under an official régime will not be a 
sufficient inducement to attract the best 
man; the chance of rising to the head 
of an official department will carry with 
it the certainty of having insufficient 
time for the chief work of an architect, 
design; the whole tendency will be to 
starve the greatest of the arts by making 
those who wish to practise it do so in a 
socialistic treadmill; we shall encourage 
the humdrum man who wishes for a safe 
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billet at the expense of the man wh 
has gifts and ambitions. 

We are not discounting the excelle1 
work which has been produced und 
official systems both for the Londe 
School Board and the London Count 
Council; the former, however, was #1 
work of an architect: appointed in #1 
infancy of a great movement and a 
opportune psychological moment, an 
however excellent many. of the mo: 
recant schools are in planning an 
arrangement, they do not reach tl 
same standard in design as_ tho: 
carried out under Mr. Robson’s régim 
We think that the excellence of muc 
of the work of the County Counei 
due to the fact that the services | 
several hundreds of men are availab 
who are largely squeezed out of privat 
architectural practice by the fact thi 
a large bulk of the work in London 
the monopoly of the County Coune 
and, judging by the contemporary publ 
work, there is no reason to assume thi 
the work done would be less efficier 
or less good if it were placed in the hanc 
of outside architects. 

There is little in the argument. thi 
only continuous practice in designiz 
one class of building is necessary 
the best solution of a given proble 
is to be reached, and that for this reas¢ 
the official system is the best. In almo 
every lax competition competito 
may be divided into two groups—thos 
with special knowledge of the subjet 
and those without any such speeii 
knowledge; success falls, if anythin 
more often into the hands of a novice i 
a particular type of building. The fa 
seems to be that general aptitude an 
practice in design is the essential 7 
quired, and, haying acquired that, th 
designer can readily acquire the sped 
knowledge requisite for a special tyy 
of building. 
In summing up the case we may sa 
hat there are, in our opivion, positior 
in which the services of official architec 
are urgently needed, but that the 
positions are those of an advisory an 
not an executive capacity. There 
ample room for the services of men ¢ 
ability in advising municipal bodies o 
general schemes of development, i 
laying down broad lines which shoul 
govern their policy, and in seeing the 
public rights are not infringed upor 
But a mistake seems to us to be mad 
when (as in the case of the Londo 
Jounty Council) it is given to one and th 
same authority to act in both the admini: 
trative and executive capacities, i 
in the one they are judging the suite 
bility of outside architects’ work, and i 
she other they are in direct competitio 
with them in supplying public wants. 
The work devolving on the head of th 
architectural department of a body lik 
the County Council is greater than tha 
which the most able member of th 
profession can be reasonably expecte 
to deal with; the mere organisation of 
staff of 400 or 500 men engaged (ne 
in manual, but in mental capacities 
would be considered an impossibilit 
for any architect in a private capacity 
even though he would be unfettere 
by the enormous responsibilities whic 
all on the shoulders of the official advist 
of the London County Council, 
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tWe may appear to some to take an 
Jaggerated view of the position, but it 
Freasonable in considering it to think 
hat its ultimate extension will lead to. 
it is logically right and reasonable in 
e case it should be in another, and 
Pore that if every school and trainmg 
Gilege which is supported and paid for 
jt of the rates can be dealt with by 
Hicial architects for the 6,000,000 people 
London, the same reasoning may 
d to the same result throughout Great 
ritain. The Ci Corporation insti- 
ted a competition for the Central 
Fiminal Courts; the County Council, 
| the other hand, propose to give 
ler architect the new Sessions House. 
ye may be sure that more and more 
Iiblic work will be carried out as time 
ves on at the public cost. The question 
be decided is whether or not we wish 
je architectural profession to oceupy 
.e position of Civil Servants. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
NEW DELHI. 


a Times of the last week has 
contained some notable con- 
tributions on the question. of 


the type of architecture which 
an be most fittingly adopted for the new 
pntre of Government .of the Indian 
impire. These closely follow on the 
neme suggested by our leader on 
Imperialism and Architecture ” in the 
sue of September 27. In the Times 
f the 3rd the subject is discussed 
1a long and able article by Mr. Herbert 
dbaker, as well as being referred to in a 
pader, and on the 7th Lord Curzon 
as contributed an interesting letter 
ull of sound suggestion, and the subject 
s further dealt with in a letter by Mr. 
4. B. Havell on the 8th. 

We are glad to note that both Mr. 
Baker and Lord Curzon agree in con- 
idering that it would be a mistake to 
ollow any native style. The latter 
iptly puts it that “ First and foremost 
t is the spirit of British sovereignty 
vhich must be imprisoned in its stone 
ind bronze”’; and also “If the question 
8 left to politicians they may not 
mprobably, as is their wont, seek some 
spurious compromise which would be 
lefended as a generous appeal to the 
jatives of India in their art and history. 

_ Mr. Baker discusses the various styles 
which might be adopted, .dismissing 
Moghul and Saracenic architecture as 
eing alien to Hindu sentiment, and 
goncludes by pointing out that in our 
own architecture of the period of Wren. 
and Chambers we have a basis on which 
we might reasonably work for the new 
capital, and points out that the very 
fact which rendered the adoption of the 
architecture of the Renaissance here a 
slow and gradual process was its greater 
Suita bility” to such a climate as that: which 
is possessed by India. 

Lord Curzon, in rejecting the idea of 
trying to adopt any Hastern style, says : 
What will be the use to which the 
new buildings will be put when erected ? 
Will it be a use that finds any parallel 
in the purpose for which the master- 
pieces of ‘Indian architecture: were 
raised which excite the admiration of 
every observer ?” 
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In a following paragraph he very ably 
y the entire differences which 
exist between these two purposes, and 
sums up a convincing letter by suggesting 
that a “colonial adaptation of the 
Palladian style’ is that which appears 
to bz most suitable for the new capital, 
but adds that he is “‘ far from suggesting 
that it should be reproduced in its 
severe and inartistic simplicity at Delhi,” 
and that it “ might be possible to adapt 
some richer and more imaginative variant 
of the classical conception ’’ as evidenced 
in Spain and other southern countries. 

He feels that the selected architect 
“may in the models which he sees round 
him, in the spirit of the Hast, or in the 
talents of native craftsmen,” find some- 
thing which will “ give a similar native 
flavour, a native aura to the forms of 
the West.” 

Mr. Havell’s contribution to the 
controversy is one of the familiar appeals 
to build in the indigenous style of the 
country, which, we feel, is hardly sound, 
nor does the claim rest on a sufficient 
logical basis 

‘India is not, and never has been, 
“a country.” It is a convenient geo- 
graphical expression for the land lying 
to the south of the Himalayas ; a land 
which is an epitome of a continent, 
containing people of every conceivable 
religious creed and race; a land which 
has not, even in the great days following 
the Moghul conquest, been completely 
under one sovereignty till the days of 
our own Empire. When Mahometan 
hates Hindu and Hindu Mahometan, 
and where both consider the Buddhist 
and Christian alike as followers of 
illusions, it would, for political reasons 
alone, be a mistake to adopt a style which 
must be identified with one and not al 
of the races which alike are ruled by the 
British Raj. 

Nor is there any reason why we should 
work in fetters because those of anotner 
faith have done so. The Mahometan 
must eschew all forms of nature and life 
in his ornament, contenting himsel 
with intricate pattern-work. The Hindu 
styles are characterised by a mass of ill- 
digested ornament having their basis 
in mythology alien to us and to 
Mahometan alike. 

While we 
of Mr. Baker’s article, we feel that 
it would be a mistake to adopt an 
English type of Renaissance for our 
starting-point, because it has been by 
Wren and Jones so absolutely adapted 
to the wants and requirements of our 
own climate. 

The starting-point should, we believe, 
be that of the purer and more ascetic 
of the Italian Renaissance, the true 
heir and successor of Roman architecture 
modified to suit the wants of modern 
life, and even here there must be 
reservations and differences imposed by 
the circumstances of the problem. 

‘he Italian ‘Renaissance was the 
product of a period in which some of the 
greatest and most gifted of individual 
art workers lived. 

It would be- clearly impossible to 
import into India numbers. of 
individual worke bulk of the 
work must be such as can be consistently 
carried out by ‘natives. This means 
the general avoidance of sculpture other 
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than carving, which may be described 
as “‘ ornament,” a greater determination 
o seek satisfaction in mass and simplicity 
and a general avoidance of what is 
complicated and difficult in construction, 
We believe in building in all Eastern 
countries it is also necessary to allow 
for the fact that the native workman 
has to use materials not as good as 
those generally used here; allowance 
has to be made for a greater surplus of 
strength and mass than would be 
necessary under European conditions. 
All these difficulties will not, however, 
prevent the carrying out of architecture 
in a broad Imperial spirit like that which 
distinguishes Roman architecture, and 
we may hope that, fired by the determi- 
nation to mark fittingly the greatest 
glory of our history—the wise and 
beneficent government of the toiling 
millions of India—our architects may 
take a departure which will add new 
achievements to the history of archi- 
tectural development. 
+o 


ON BEAUTIFICATION. 


|S a pastime we have lately visited 
y) a number of old churches, 
pointing out to our companion 
this and the other thing of 
interest—a Norman chancel arch, 
medieval arcading, a window, anything, 
in fine, representing style in the manifold 
variety of many centuries, or which helps 
to explain the growth of a building from 
its foundation—to make conversation 
upon, or to criticise indulgently, as one 
does unconsciously with all old things. 
The red-lacquer and gold of some poppy- 
heads, fragments of ancient glass, an 
epitaph more curiously worded than the 
wont, or a fine piece of groining would 
move us with a fresh delight again and 
again. Yet—and we speak it with sorrow— 
our delight was tempered with regret, for 
always some base metal peeped out 
blatant and unmistakable from the fair 
sxoin stamped by the centuries. The 
loy was the XIXth century. 
We do not here speak of “ Restoration,” 
which is bad enough, but for which some 
excuse may be found in the inclemency 
of our climate, but of ‘* Beautification.” 
It would be almost safe to say that no 
church in England, however poor, but 
s found money to indulge itself in this 
vice. The metropolitan cathedral of St. 
Paul called it “ decoration *? and covered 
s walls with mosaics, until either from 
ack of funds or adverse public opinion 
a period was put to the works. It is 
supposed to be an added merit that 
these decorations are done after an 
ancient mode, that the tessers are laid 
in situ with wide interstices between 
them. We have, however, seen the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s, at Venice, and 
those at Palermo; we have, again, seen 
some of the most exquisite panels built 
up of minute tesseree taken from Pom- 
peii, and do not find that the St. Paul’s 
mosaics bear any resemblance in style 
or effect to either of these kinds of 
works. It does not matter to which 
goal we aim so long as we arrive there, 
but when we attain elsewhither it were 
wise not to notify our ineptitude to the 
world. 

These decorations are neither better nor 
worse than many we have seen lately ; 
Cc 
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only from the publicity given to them 

rom the importance of the building in 
which they have been placed, they are 
known to everybody. 

This recollection was induced by a 
pulpit, ““ remarkable,” as the guide-book 
says, “for its beautiful modern mosaics 
by Dr. Salviati, of Venice,” but which in 
reality is a very indifferent specimen of a 
poor kind of work. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, the pulpit is vulgar—its e flect, 
placed as it is in the dimly-lighted space 
in front of a splendid chancel, which is 
raised by many steps to an unusual 
height above the nave, is like the braying 
of brass instruments, breaking the fine 
filigree of Mozart music. This is not all, 
for the reredos is little better ; it does not, 
it is true, strike so blatant a note as the 
pulpit, it is merely a discord. It “ has 
figures carved out of a single block of 
Carrara marble by Mr. , BA.,” and 
represents “the Entombment of Our 
Lord.”’ The inference is that the reredos 
acquires merit because of the material in 
which it is made, or because of the frag- 
ment of the alphabet at the conclusion of 
the author’s name. We have seen so 
many beautiful “ entombments ” that we 
looked naturally for imagination, dignity, 
knowledge of the human body, for some 
quality capable of invoking pity, in this 
work. We could find none, nothing to 
touch one with a sense of reality, with 
any sense of beauty, with the Divine 
significance of the subject. A Victorian 
sentiment seems to pervade the whole 
conception, to inspire the stiff attitudes 
of the ministering angels, filling out their 
poor draperies with we cannot express 
what insipidity. But enough, it is 
unnecessary to give its details, which are 
all conceived in the same spirit. 

Our peregrinations brought us to the 
top of a considerable hill, whence, on a fine 
day, can be seen the coast of France. It 
was once a Roman town having a port at 
the foot of the hill, Now asmall Norman 
church rests there like a lonely tired 
sentinel, looking over the changeles SS sea, 
Obviously it has stood for many “centuries 

and will stand. It has not been much 
restored ; many curious features telling 
of exigencies in the construction are still 
pparent. The story is so easy to under- 
stand that he who runs may read. Yet 

the “beautifier” has introduced a 
solecism into the direct and simple 
narrative. At the east end, above the 
tar, he has introduced a row of trefoil 
arches. filled in with saints in mosaic ; 

whether te in the ancient or modern 
manner does not really matter, for they 
are very garish and ugly. Nothing could 
well he more unnece ; nothing more 
certain to blot the fine ’scutcheon of 
simplicity which the tiny building 
displays Yet obviously it was a 
thing of cost, this. mosaic, and the 
church goes naked of proper benches 
and the lil 
Perhaps it is only a font which obtrudes 
its commercial origin into what has 
always been a work of love, but it is 
sufficient to show the careless tendency 
of that dreary penultimate period, late 
Victorian. In our wandering we saw 
several of these, whose trite symbols were 
elaborately explained i in the printed cards 
put up for the information of vi itors, but 
which, beyond their very obvious utility, 
could have no kind of esthetic purpose 
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whatever. Many of the churches were 
decked out with imitation medizval pews 
in pitch-pine, with machine-cut poppy- 
heads at so much a hundred; others 
again, had  bright-brass  altar-vails, 
pseudo-Cothic in the ornaments, XIXth 
century in the essential or rigid con- 
struc ional portion of the thing ; some 
were “ beautified ” with cheap oil-lamps, 
some with cheap lacquered brass memorial 
plates. And yet cheek by jowl with 
them would be splenaid Dutch candelabra 
with their great bulbous bodies and tier 
upon tier of candles, or mural tablets with 
goodly lettering, or those quaint old 
brasses with stiff effigies of knight and 
lady engraved on them. The pomp of 
heraldry in all its richness and variety 
finds a place on the walls of these churches 
side by side with whited sepulchres of the 
same in white marble. 

The goodly carpet of the earth with 
its flowers, the floor of the sky “ patined 
with bright cloud,” are things to which 
the Church turns continually for illus- 
tration of what is comely and beautiful. 
Yet she fills her chancels with flooring of 
the most garish kind. The rude paving 
of quarr -tiles or stone, the fairer pave- 
ment of marble, are re placed by painted 
tiles of the most mechanical and ugly 
kind, without any apparent sense of the 
incongruity of such a proce eding. 

These things, and many others which 
it would be too tedious to enumerate— 
bad as they undoubtedly are—are not yet 
s0 flagrant as entirely to spoil ou pleasure 
in an old church. But the modern 
stained-glass window does. We do not 
wish it to be thought that we deprecate 
the work of certain artists in shes most 
difficult branch of art. We wish them 
well, and only desire to see more of their 
work, but the usual kind of stained-glass 
window we should like never to see 
again. In one church, during our 
pilgrimage, we saw designs for such 
widows, pinned up with the intention of 
extracting money ‘Geom the sentimental 
traveller to convert them into glass. 
Each design was marked with a price, 
significant enough of the kind of work to 
e expected, if that were not clearly 
enough implied by the firm of glass- 
stainers whose signature flourished in a 
corner of the drawing. We tried to 
ortify ourselves with the recollection of 
windows we had seen in Florence, hung 
up, with richer colours dight than those 
of Nature, between ourselves and the 
ight ; of the rich mantle of colour formed 
by the windows of York; of the flam- 
any) of the late glass of Fairford 
1out being able to reconcile 
yes with these designs. 

A dim religious light is not obtained by 
shutting out the light of day ; it is rather 
a quality derived from certain principles 
f n, which begin with the f founda- 
tions and work up through “the fretted 
aisle” to the root. As arger windows 
became the fashion, the poet’s “dim 
religious light ” was banished until the 
daily coming on of ev ensong. But the 
modern ste m is to break up the light 
by means of painted glass in a million 
kaleidoscopic colours. Better far is the 
ener of plain quarries | ! We all laugh 

“Munich glass,” but much modern 
nines is in effect little better. 

Yet our pastime has not proved 
untruitful, for we have seen many old 
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churches whose every stone is pregnan 
with story, and which haye a soul of thei 
own that cannot altogether be destroyed 
Yet it seems most regrettable that th 
clergy and their con gregations do not tak 
the ~ best advice before “ beautifying | 

their churches. Jn most cases they hay 
a noble nucleus to work upon, very ofter 
from a religious and human point of viey 
beyond the means of modern art. Ye 
they encourage and give admission ¢ 
what is not art at all, but a spurious thin, 
bought and sold at shops. 
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NOTES. 


We are used to blame 
and not to pity, whiel 
renders us doubly gratefu 
for a letter in the West 
minster Gazette by Harold Begbie, en 
titled “The Profession and it 
Rewards We often feel we are il 
naid, but it is balm to our souls to b 
told that this is indeed so, Mr. Begbi 
points out the ridiculous remuneration 
which an architect receives for hi 
abours in designing a small house a 
compared with the literary agent o; 
other professional worker, “Men,” hi 
says, “ become architects because they 
ove the art, or because they have ne 
energy to do anything else.”’ ., We have 
heard of many reasons for the choice o: 
an architect’s career, some good an¢ 
some bad, but never the latter, and we 
should be inclinedgto say that such ¢ 
man would find he had made a grievous 
miscalculation, as we think few callings 
require more energy and, we might add 
patience. But as to the question ol 
remuneration, we feel the professior 
may complain somewhat unjustly. The 
bulk of people who build small 
houses have to consider every pound 
The abused 5 per cent. is a minimum 
it is for us to say whether we will 
charge Resse if we can afford to let the 
work Very often it would mean 
our peibia chent going straight to a 
builder. We quite agree with Mr. 
Begbie’s graceful appreciation of the 
work of our younger men. 


The Profession 
and Its 
Rewards, 


Tue Times, in a short 
article entitled “Oj 
Traffic and St. Vedast’s. 
in its issue of the 5th inst. 
calls attention to the dangers which 
may threaten St. Vedast’s if the question 
of the new Post Office extension is not 
considered in relation to possible traffic 
developments, which will be rendered 
still more urgent when St. Paul's Bridge 
is opened. Tn saying that “the opinion 
of competent architects should be taken 
before great works involving large archi- 
tectural issues are sanctioned” the 
Times is doing service both to archi- 
tects and to the public. We called 
attention to this most important subject 
some weeks ago (p. 195), and in this 
issue publish a further letter on the 
same subject, and we are of opinion 
that these suggested plans should be 
carefully considered by those in authority 
before being relegated to the limbo of 
impossible schemes, 


St. Vedast’s and 
the Traffic 
Problem. 
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Tue Croydon Borough 
peoudon Council having at last 
IBy-pass. aving at las 


adopted a scheme for a 
w oad from Thornton Heath to Purley, 
hich will divert the through traffic from 
fe centre of the town, it is to be hoped 
at the last has been heard of the 
freatened destruction of Whitgift 
ospital, against which we have so 
Pquently protested. Archzeologists and 
lovers of antiquity may now join hands 
th town-planners in approval of the 
heme. There is little doubt that in the 
eat majority of cases this method of 
eating by-passes where main traffic 
utes pass through towns and villages is 
sound one. Where the widening of the 
ain street of a town would involve the 
struction of artistic or historic monu- 
ents it is the only conceivable one. 
soperly handled, a new road skirting a 
lage or town may be made a source of 
ded beauty. The junctions with the 
road more particularly afford oppor- 
ities for some skill in arrangement, if 
ily in the artistic grouping of trees. 
0 doubt the Croydon Borough Council 
ill bear in mind this aspect of the 
lestion. Owing to the general road 
idening that is now in progress through- 
it the country this problem may be 
kpected to present itself frequently, 
id will, we hope, be solved in the same 
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A new gallery for the 
exhibition of pictures has 

gerilery: opened in Bond Street 
id taken the name of the Grosvenor 
allery. We do not happen to know 
ider whose or what auspices it is 
arted, but Mr. Martin Wood’s name 
ypears in the catalogue as Secret ry 
id Curator, and, apart from the present 
chibition, the exhibitions of the Inter- 
itional Society, the National Portrait 
id other societies are to be held within 
s walls. In the months of June and 
ily we are to have an exhibition of 


‘he Grosvenor | 


ie works of Albert Besnard, which 
il be welcomed by all who are 
terested in French painting. The 


lleries themselves are charming, and 
the method of hanging and arrange- 
ent of the present show are adhered 
in future exhibitions we shall be 
le to look at pictures with much 
eater pleasure than is the case at 
ost galleries. The crowded element 
which we are accustomed, and which 
not less trying to the pictures them- 
lves than to the spectator, is wholly 
sent. All the pictures are shown to 
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excellent advantage; there is no con- 
fusion or awkward contrast, so that 
the general effect is serene and ,har- 


monious, The inaugural exhibition is 
promising. It is not restricted to 
unexhibited works, but the admirable 


arrangement, in which there is no 
skying, often presents a familiar work 
in a new and more attractive aspect. 
We noticed this particularly in regard 
to a picture of Mr. Strang. The artists 
represented are among the more ad- 
vanced men of the British school, 
including the present and future 
Academicians of the Chelsea group. 
Mr. Philip Connard, Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson, and Mr. G. W. Lambert. all 
show characteristic work. The entrance 
nall is occupied by some striking litho- 
graphs by Mr. Pennell. Mr. Charles 
Sims has “In the Coming of Spring ” 
sent one of his happiest compositions, 
in which a nymph and children (there 
is genuine inspiration in Mr. Sims’s 
observation of the charm of infant life) 
are disporting in an Italian landscape. 
And there are many other delightful 
works. But the exhibition conceals a 
mystery. One of the rooms is devoted 
entirely to the work of Walter Greaves. 
We were unable to ascertain from our 
cursory glance that any of these pictures 
had a date or a signature. On entering 
the room we felt momentarily that we 
had been transported to the gallery 
at Millbank, where Whistler’s nocturnes 
and symphonies haye recently been on 
view. Here were all Whistler’s effects 
over again—the “ Cremorne,” the “ Grey 
and Silvers,” and the rest. What is the 
explanation of the mystery ? Has Mr. 
Greaves up his sleeve, as it were, further 
stores of accumulated works with which 
to fill galleries at request—or what ? 


———— 


THE POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
EXHIBITION. 


THERE can be no finality in artistic points 
of view ; opinion here, as in other regions of 
thought, is susceptible of ebb and flow, and 
readjustments will from time to time 
occur which make for artistic life and progress. 
With the best will in the world, however, we 
are unable to sympathise with the intellec 
tual readjustments which the present ex- 
hibition of the Post-Impressionists at the 
Grafton Galleries would impose. Nor do 
we take the show of pictures altogether as 
a joke. We know too much about the 
history of the movement for that. It is 
certainly no matter for mirth to its disciples, 
and it has secured adherents among men of 
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By Mr. C. P. Wade. 


eminently serious ability both abroad and in 
this country. The movement cannot very 
well be dismissed as one of no importance. 
To oursely it is interesting not as a 
manifestation of art, but as a curious 
intellectual phase of the human spirit in 
the early part of the XXth century. The 
Post-Impres st movement is not an art 
mover essentially a movement 
of criticism; it is, we daresay, in some 
of its aspects idealistic; it is, above all, a 
movement of theory and experiment. We 
suggest that it is a movement of criticism 
because it seeks to revolutionise hitherto 
accepted standards, and it is idealistic because 
in a spirit of strange asceticism it rejects any 
appeal to the merely sensuous. We are not 
prepared to discuss its theories, not because 
they appear to us illogical and, in some 
instances, irreconciliable, but because any 
new appearance in art is not a matter 
of theory and criticism but of creation. 
In a general way the history of art 
may be summed up, first, by the painting 
of this picture or that, by the modelling 
of this piece of sculpture .or that; this 
is followed by the explanation of the 
person who looks on, the critic, as to the 
impulses which stirred the artist in the 
birth and elaboration of his conception. 
Here wxsthetic considerations and theory 
step in. So far as the artist himself is 
concerned, he is often silent, but if he 
formulates a theory at all it rarely precedes 
the creation of his work. ‘Theory in any case 
with an artist is, in the first instance, sub- 
conscious, and if it is developed later it is 
usually formulated according to the measure 
of his own competence in a certain given 
direction ; which is to say that it is personal, 
not abstract. There is in nature no such 
thing as an artist whose theories are not 
influenced by his own capacity. All, how- 
ever, that we wish to imply is that theory 
does not precede artistic production, but 
follows it and complet it. And so it 
is with the Post-Imp: nists, or rather 
(because there is a difference), so it was. 
If we trace for a moment the history of 
the movement, what do we find? We find 
that the end of the last century produced in 
France three artists of intense individual 
talent (it is too early yet to call it genius), 
Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh (who was 
of Dutch extraction), who were drawn to 
the art of painting by some natural and 
idiosyncratic desire for that form of art 
exp. m. They painted, for the most 
part, pictures that were unsaleable, or only 
suleable at a price which provided not a 
living, scarcely du pain sec; their brother 


ent; it 


artists and the critics said that they 
could not draw and could not paint. They 
lived more or | their individual lives 


in poverty and died without any sort of 
recognition that could matter to them. 
Two of them, at least, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin, probably desired to paint the same 
sort of pictures as their more successful 
fraternity among the Impressionists, but they 
were barred by their own freakish and per- 
sonal instinet, by their limitations, by what we 
G2 
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may call defects in character, from attaining 
the artistic standard of their period. They 
could not subordinate their temperament, 
their view of nature, and the general spectacle 
and emotion of things, to conditions other 
than those which had been imposed upon 
them by their cwn temperament; and 
they probably found small consolation for 
their want of success in the fact that 
they could not be other than themselves. 
It would be absurd to argue that these 
men were the slaves to a conscious artistic 
theory, that their life was devoted to: the 
fulfilment of a programme in esthetics, 
or that they were propagandists in a 
new cause: although they were probably 
all thes That they could not 
or paint is now almost a forgotten animad- 
version. So far as drawing is concerned, 
we have only to look at the photographs 
of their work which are on view in the small 
room on the staircase which leads to the 
exhibition at the Grafton Galleries to realise 
that it possessed qualities denied to artists of 
more correct performance. Those who were 
wont to laugh at their work do so 
no longer. Collectors and dealers have 
begun to find their profit in these so-called 
“Old Masters’’ of the Post-Impressionist 
movement, and trade does not throw away 
its money on works of art which have not 
an intrinsic as well as a commercial value. 
Critics have built up artistic theories on these 
productions, and later painters have imitated 
them. ‘The result is the present exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery—and Henri Matisse ! 

In many respects the exhibition is 
frankly ridiculous. It is an exhibition 
of theories, and of absurd theories. 
The field which they offer for genuine 
artistic incompetence is sufficient proof of 
it. It would not, we think, be difficult, 
in any case, to show the fundamental error 
of formulating a series of art principles: on 
the work of the artists who are hailed in this 
movement as its precursors. With some 
few exceptions (and.we would particularly 
include the Russian group of artists. whose 
work often expresses real visionary power), 
the members of the Chelsea Arts Club could 
within a month provide a show of equal merit 
without asking us to take it seriously. 
Sincere and creditable art does not lend 
itself so readily to facile imitation. We 
have, we believe, read most of the literature 
which has been published on the Post- 
Impressionists ; it makes delightful reading ; 
it is so eminently serious and “well done. In 
the quality of this writing there is not a touch 
of Post- Impressionism, “and the arguments 
which occasion it are worth thoughtful 
attention. But the illustrations, as presented 
at the Grafton Gallery, do not justify all 
is bolstering up. The time has probal aly 
arrived when we shall, see some change in 
the painter's convention ; in every phase of 
art, as indeed in every phase of life, there are 
suggestions that the modern world is in the 
travail of a Renaissance. The outcome will 
undoubtedly involve new points of view ; 
it may establish a new order of things. 
We are all perhaps waiting for it, some so 
anxiously that even such passing expressions 
of misapplied theory and affectation as the 
exhibition at the Grafton Gallery are, for 
the moment, taken seriously. 


—— 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME: 
IN ARCHITECTURE, 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


Candidates who are 
the Open Qualifying Examination for. the 
Scholarship in Architecture -at the ~ British 
School at. Rome, offered by the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851. particulars of which 
were announced in the Times on- August- 17, 
must apply in writing to the Hon. Genetal 


ble to compete in 


Secretary, British School at Rome, 54, Victoria 
Street, London, §.W., for particulars of the 
subjec + for the examination on or before 
October The subject will be forwarded by 


post on November 5 to intending candidates, 
who must be careful to write distinctly in their 
applications their full names and addres: 
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TOWN PLANNING FROM AN 
ENGINEERING ASPECT. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated), held on Monday, a paper on 
Town Planning from an Engineering Aspect ” 
was read by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews, 
st.C.E., F.G.8. 
he author divided his subject under two 
main headings:—(a) Town planning in a 
residential district, and_(6) Town planning in a 
manufacturing area. He illustrated the former 
by a brief description of Bridlington’s town- 
planning scheme, and stated that one of the 
principal points to be considered in the pre- 
paration of a scheme was the direction, width, 
and method of construction of main arterial, 
secondary, and subsidiary streets. He suggested 
that these should be 75 ft., 50 ft., and “28 ft. 
or 30 ft. in width respectively, that they ould 
be constructed of tar macadam with grass 
margin: phalt footways, and tr and that 
the buildings should be set back ft. in the 
75-f. and 50-ft. streets, and 20 ft. in the sub- 
Sidiary streets. He gave a description of the 
method of construction that he would recom- 
mend for the foundation of the streets and for 
the tar macadam roadway. The author did not 
agree with the idea of making the foundation 
of the roadway in a subsidiary street. less sub 
stantial than that in a wider street. He depre- 
cated the practice of putting in heavy kerbing 
and flagged footways in residential districts, and 
thought that grass margins with asphalt foot- 
ways not only effected a saving in cost, but 
presented a more rural and pleasing appearance. 
He thought that the road requirements of our 
by-laws were. unreasonable, and resulted in 
houses being built with a narrow frontage and 
deep back, instead of a wider frontage and 
shallow. back, which he considered far 
preferable. 

In designing a town-planning scheme it would 
sometimes be found necessary to allow for the 
widening of somé of the existing roads, and also 
of the diversion of certain public: footpaths ; 
this had been so at Bridlington. Open spaces 
should be left for parks, tennis-courts, bowling- 
green, children’s playground, garden enclosures, 
sites for public buildings, etc. 

The sewerage'and sewage disposal of the area 
were matters of great importance, and ‘the 
engineer must ascertain if the existing sewers 
and disposal: works were capable of taking the 
drainage from the proposed area, also w! hether 
the levels permitted the area to be drained into 
the existing sewers, and he must devise a scheme 
for dealing with the storm-water. The lighting 
of the area by means of gas or electric light was 
also a matter of great importance, as was that 
of water suppl 

Town planning in a manufacturing area was 
very different from, that of a residential area, 
and the points which must be considered in- 
clude :—(1) The position of the propo: 
trial area; (2 <imity to railw: 
(3) the fac vehicular traffic to and 
from this area’; (4) the necessity for construct- 
ing any new-roads leading to’ this area in a 
substantial. manner 5-80 that they would carry 
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the heavy traffic likely to come upon them 
(44) the provision of roads for rapid and slo 
traffic ; (5) the area to be occupied by worl 
men’s dwellings; (6) the supply of electric 
energy for power and lighting purp FR ( 
the position for wharfage if water carriage 
available; (8) supply of water and gas; ( 
sewerage and sewage disposal ; (19) disposal 
storm water; (11) size of area; (12) directic 
of prevailing winds; (13) advisability of co 
structing subways under the main arterial road 
Several other points were of equally gre 
importance from the engineer’s point of view. 


THE NEW GRESHAM 
COLLEGE, E.C. 


Tue site of the new Gresham College hi 


a main frontage of over 71 ft. to Gresham 
street, and a return frontage of over 58 ft. 4 
nghall-street. The building is now | 


Portland stone will be used. 
ontents of the building will be ¢ 
follows :— 

The basement wil! contain large lavatories, 
heating chamber, and ample provision fi 
storage purposes, etc. 

The ground floor will contain the Great Hal 
about 65 ft. long by about 40 ft. wide; thi 
with a gallery at one end, will provide accon 
modation for about 500 people. There will | 
a retiring-room for the professors, and a mal 
entrance hall in Basinghall-street ; there wi 
be two large folding doors as extra exits dire 
into the street in case of alarm. There will I 
an electric lift from the entrance hall for acces 
to the gallery and all upper floors. 

The first, second, and third floors will 
available for letting as offices. Each will t 
divided into rooms as required by the tenant 
Certainly eight good rooms can be provide 
on each floor. The committee-room and offic 
of the Gresham Committee will be on the thir 
floor. The fourth floor will contain office 
and rooms for the caretaker. 

By an arrangement with the Corporation ¢ 
London an agreement was entered into whie 
las enabled the Gresham Committee to buil 
a much finer hall than was at first conten 
plated. The. right~ of into Basinghal 
street has been’ abolished, and will be bui 
upon, and the yard between Gresham Colleg 
and the City of London Court will be partl 
built over, consequently the Great Hall 
nearly 5 ft. wider for its entire length than 
would have been had the arrangement not bee 


made, and the entrance hall will be 6 ft. wide 
and about 5 ft. deeper. 

The agreement entered into is mutuall 
beneficial in that the City of London Cou 


can now be raised considerably. 

The design for the building (p. 407) wa 
exhibited in the Royal Academy and will b 
carried out subject to certain alterations mad 
by the Gresham Committee—e.g., there will b 
no bay windows or main pediment to th 
3 m-street fagade. 

The contractors for the foundations wet 
Messrs. Cubitt & Co., and the contractors fo 
the superstructure are Messrs. Holloway Bro: 
The total cost of the building will be abou 


28,0002. 
The architects are Messrs. Sydney Perks an 
Dendy Watney. 


oS 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The New Penny Postage Stamp, 

The’ new penny posta stamp has beet 
issued. The head of the King is the same @ 
in the new twopenny stamp. which was issue 
a few weeks ago. The head of the King is th 
same as on the coins designed by Mr. Bertran 
MacKennal, A.R.A. 


Middlesex Memorial to King Edward. 
The Duke of Bedford presided on Tuesday 
ton Hall ata meeting of the Executiy 
aad General Committee of the Middlese: 
Memorial to King Edward VII. After inspect 
ing the work of nine different sculptors who ha 
at some time or other executed liken si 
marble of the late King the Sub-Committe 
recommended to the Memorial Fund Mr. P 
Bryant Baker, of Fulham-road, Chelsea, for th 
ution of the bust of King Edward which i 
is proposed to place in the Middlesex Count 
Hall at Westminster. It was agreed that Mi 
3aker should be commissioned to execute th 
bust. 
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Jnitary Institute Congress at Exeter, 1912. 
|The Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
ve accepted an invitation from the 
Juncil of Excter to hold the next Cong: 
41 Exhibition of the Institute in Exeter f 
lily 7 to 12, 1913. 

| The Guildhall Improvement. 

A special meeting of the Corporation was 
d at the Guildhall yesterday to discuss 
scheme and plans submit: by the City 
mds Committee for the improvement of the 
Jildhall. Three amendments were on the 
Wenda. Mr. Brinsley-Harper proposed that the 
1 for consideration and report 
| three ts to be nominated by the 
sident of the Royal Institute of British 
ichitects and approved by the Corporation. 
). J. Ganton, F.R.LB.A., suggested that the 
theme should be en’ ly remodelled to allow 
> proposed Court on either side of the Guild- 
hll-yard to be properly planned, lighted, and 
otilated—the whole being dominated by the 
It Gallery—and that the design generally 
ould be revised with a view to keeping the 
ight of the new buildings of the east and west 
les of Guildhall-yard below the height of the 
sting front elevation. Mr. H. P. Monckton, 
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F.R.LB.A., suggested that the Committee 
should obtain designs from six architects to be 
selected by the Committee and submitted to 
the Court for their final choice of one of them. 


The Danger in the Use of Celluloid. 

The Home Secretary has appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire and report as to the pre- 
cautions necessary in the use ot celluloid in 
manufacture and the handling and storage of 
celluloid and celluloid articles. The names of 
the members of the Committee are :—The Karl 
of Plymouth (Chairman): Professor James J. 
Dobbie, D.Sc., LLD., F.R.S., Principal Govern- 
ment Chemist; Captain Maurice B. Lloyd; 
Mr. H. M. Robinson, Deputy Chiet Inspector 
oi Factories ; and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F.8.S, 
(Edin.) Chairman of the Executive of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee. 


The “Dip” in Piccadilly. 

In view of the rebuilding about to take 
place on the site between the Savile Club and 
the Junior Atheneum Club, the Westminster 
ity Council approved a plan prepared by the 
City Engineer showing an improved level which 
would get rid of the existing “ dip,’ provided 
the necessary arrangements could be made. 
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The plan also proposed a setting back of the 
railings of the Green Park to allow of a widen- 
ing of Piccadilly westwards trom the Ritz Hotel 
In a report which was to come before the City 
Council yesterday the Improvements Com- 
mittee recommend the Council, in view of the 
opposition to the proposal, not to proceed further 
with it at present. The report shows that the 
Savile, Isthmian, and Junior Constitutional 
ues object to the scheme for raising the 
oh, © 


Lectures on Reinforced Concrete. 

A special lecture and practice cou 
fifteen lectures on ‘‘ The Principles of D. 
Reinforced Concrete ” is being delivered at the 
London County Council Westminster Technical 


Institute, Vincent-square, §8.W., by Mr. Percy J. 
FSI, on Fridays at 7. pm. 
ommenced on the 4th inst. The 


course is designed to meet the needs of archi- 
tects and architectural draughtsmen. The 
theory and construction of all formule are 
explained, and a large number of diagrams 
have been prepared by means of which the 
formule can be used without calculation. 
Arrangements have been made for making and 
testing experimental beams and members. 


(Royal Academy Exhibition, 1912.) 


The New Gresham College, E.C. 
Mr. Sydney Perks, F,R.1,B,A., and Mr, Dendy Watney, Architects 
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Examples of design will be worked out during 
the lectures, which will be illustrated by 
diagrams, models, experiments, and lantern 
slides. 


Disfigurement of Runnemede. 

The Egham Urban Council have resolved to 
ask the Postmaster-General to accord his 
consent to the laying underground of the 
telephone cables across Runnemede, instead of 
the erection of unsightly poles. The matter, 


we gather, has also engaged the attention of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 


Monuments. 


Kingston Bridge. 

Operations for the widening of the bridge have 
just been begun, and a temporary bridge will 
be erected for traffic when the present bridge 
is closed. Mr. Basil Mott, C.E., has made the 
plans, which will involve an outlay of some 
64,0007. for constructional work that will 
occupy about eighteen months, 


Dee Bridge, Chester. 

Sir Francis Fox, C.E., has made an examina- 
tion of the old Dee Bridge, and, in the result, 
steps have been taken, under his advice, to 
repair some cavities in the masonry caused by 
the continued scouring effects of the stream. 
The bridge was built towards the end of the 
XIIIth century at the crossing of the river, 
guarded by the castle, on the south side of the 
city. 


British Museum. 

The principal trustees have appointed Mr. 
George Francis Hill as keeper of the Department 
of Coins and Medals in succession to Mr. H. A. 
Grueber, F.S.A., who ret om the service ; 
and Mr. John Alexander Herbert is appointed 
ant-keeper, Department of Manuscripts. 
Mr. Grueber was the author of “‘ Coins of the 
Roman Republic in the British Museum,” 1910, 
3 vols., the subject beiag treated geographically 
and chronologic with catalogue, tables, 
indexes, plates, ete. Both Mr. G. F. Hill and 
- Herbert are the authors of important 
Mr. Hill is known not only by his works 
on numismatics and allied subjects, but by his 
~ One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture ” ; 
and in 1911 Mr. Herbert published “ Illuminated 
Manuscripts,” the result of much research. The 
retirement at the close of the current month, 
after forty-two years’ service, is announced of 
Dr. G. K. Fortescue, keeper of Printed Books, 
who compiled and printed a most useful cata- 
logue of books upon British topography in the 
Museum. 


The National Trust. 

The National Trust appeal for 6007., the 
balance of the purchase price, 4,000/., to save 
from building operations (already begun) the 
head of Windermere and of Borrans Field, 
where, and around, have been found the remains 
of an important Roman settlement, with a fort 
constructed of stone. Contributions also are 
asked towards the purchase of Finchamstead 
Ridges, being 60 acres, and portion of the late 

s Bear Wood estate, Berks, 


Mr. Arthur Walter 
at a price of 3,000/., towards which Mr. John 
Walter has promised 500/., and further sub- 
scriptions of 2,000/., or more, have been made. 
The acquisition of the land will preserve the 
fine prospect westwards and southwards to as 
far as Highclere Beacon and Hindhead ; nearer 
are Eversley, Strathfieldsaye, and the valley of 
the Blackwater, with Winchfield beyond, — 


Art Exhibitions. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s exhibition of models and 
designs for the New Theatre at the Leicester 
Galleries will close on Saturday, 12th inst., 
when on the same day there will be opened an 
exhibition of paintings and drawings by Mr. 
George Clausen, R.A. 

Later in the month Mr. Arthur Rackham’s 
water-colours illustrating “ Alsop’s Fables ” and 
some new drawings for “ Peter Pan” will be 
shown in these Galleries, together with the 
collection of ne one hundred drawings by 
the late Phil May formed by Mr. Lear J. Drew. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Soci ty, 
founded in 1888, will hold their tenth exhibition 
at the new Grosvenor Galler gallery just 
erected at 51a, New Bond-street—during ‘the 
months of Noy ember, December, and January 
next. It will be remembered that this Society 
has been in the habit ‘of holding triennial ex- 
hibitions since the year 1900, and that these 
exhibitions haye never been run for profit, “the 
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Society being satisfied 
as the main object i 
placing the best Eng 


if its expenses are paid, 
to find opportunities of 
h contemporary work in 
design and craftsmanship before the public. 
Mr. Walter Crane is the President and Mr. 
Edward §. Prior, Hon. Secretary. 
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Porches and Fonts. By J. CHarues Watt. 
(London : Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co., Ltd. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

THE porch as a feature of ecclesiastical archi- 

tecture often commands an individual interest. 

As the duality of the title of this work indicates, 

however, the author views his subjects from the 

standpoint of ecclesiology as well as architec- 


ture. To him the significance of the porch 
consists in its direct relation to the font. It is 


the relic of the atrium, the place set aside for 
catacumens—the unbaptised—while the font 
offers the first step towards reception into the 
privileges and ritual of the church proper. 
There is the other view. The porch is one of 
the exedre, or outer buildings, referred to in 
early authorit: as fit places for baptism, 
which ceremony was regarded as a purely 
public transaction. And the porch has cer- 
tainly retained this character of an outbuilding 
suitable for public uses and performances of one 
kind and another. To many of these the 
author refers. It is, as we know, still the place 
where statutory notices are displayed. The 
civil arrangements connected with the marriage 
ceremony were conducted in the porch. Mar- 
riage settlements were there signed and sealed. 
Above the porch there often exists a room, 
known generally as a parvise, used as a muni- 
ment-room or library, sometimes as a school. 
An illustration of the fine porch and library 
over it, at St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol, i given, 
and due recognition is made of the remarkable 
flint panel work and freestone tracery that 
distinguished the porches in the eastern counties, 
as at Ardleigh and Great Bromley, in Essex, and 
Southwold, Halesworth, and B yford, in Suffolk. 
Details of some of these porches were published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 1884, with a paper by Mr. 
Frank Baggallay. But such characteristics are 
shared with the buildings to which they belong, 
and one must not push the individual claim of 
the porch too far. Those more distinctive 
porch forms, the narthex, as we see it at Lincoln 
and Peterborough, and the Galilee, as we see it 
at Chichester and Durham, have naturally not 
been overlooked by the author. Neither such 
prevalent features as sundials, stoups, and 
niches for the patron saints. 

The especial claim of the font is more readily 
acceded to. There are fonts whose beauty is 
not only of the most distinctive kind, ‘but 
beauty of design of a very high order. The 
finest Norman fonts are pure Byzantine art, 
with the bowl sometimes square, as at Toftrees, 
sometimes round, as at Bodmin—both magni- 
ficent specimens. 

The XIIth-century font, as’ Wwe find it at 
St. Giles, Oxford. Barnack, and Eaton Br. 
is splendid also, and one may contrast the 
reticence of design in the St. Giles’. example 
with the luxurious handling shown at Eaton 
Bray. With the XIVth century comes an obvious 
falling off in creative power. The bowls are 
small, and appear more insignificant still by 
their pedestal treatment and their position upon 
platforms. The “ tub ” font in Burford Church 
is, however, a notable exception. 

When we reach font-covers, as we do towards 
the close of the book, it is again to find that the 
eastern counties show some of the best examples. 
Suspended with a counterbalance from the roof, 
or from four-post canopies, they are fine ‘pieces 
of workmanship. Then there is the cabinet 
type, which gives access to the font by means of 
doors, of which there is a good example at 
Plymstock, Devon. 

A handsome display of font-covers is, as we 


remember, given in an earlier work on the 
subject by Mr. Francis Bond. There is an 


earlier one still by F. A. Paley. But the present 
book is distinguished by possessing excellent 
original illustrations by the author, while Mr. 
Bond was satisfied With photographs, and 
Paley’s was published in the days of steel 
engravings. If in this respect only, Mr. Wall 
may claim precedence, while we may add that 
those who seek eccle: ological information upon 


“liturgical observances * will find them duly 
considered, 
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Fire Prevention and Fire Protection as Applic 
to Building Construction: A Handbook ¢ 
Theory and Practice. By J. K. Frernac 


BS., CE. (New York: John Wiley 
So: London: Chapman & Hall, Lte 


17s. net.) 


Turis book is an outcome of the elaboratel 
specialised study which of late years has bee 
given to the protection of life and propert 
against fire. That absolute safety is attainabl 
without the sacrifice of convenience to an wi 
endurable extent, is doubtful; but great pre 
gress has of late been made in reducing risk 
by suitable methods of construction an 
arrangement as well as by increased efficiene 
in what have been called the “ fire-fighting 
arrangements and staff, and the work before 1 


. and 1,038. 


gives a very comprehensive statement of th 
present position from the points of vie 


indicated by its title. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to th 
subject of fire losses and statistics connecte 
therewith, from which the author arrives at th 
conclusion that the buildings of the Unite 
States are very inferior in fir ting capacit 
to those of Surope. He state that “ our pre 
ventable fire waste, according to Europea 
experience, amounts to more than 5,000,00 
dollars annually, or nearly enough to build 
Panama Canal each year.” . 

After a chapter on the “ Theory and Practic 
of Fire Insurance,” there follows one on “ Sloy 
burning or Mill Construction,” which woul 
perhaps come more appropriately later in th 
book. “Fire Tests and the Materials of Fire 
Re: ng Construction” are dealt with next 
occupying four chapters; and then_follo 
thirteen chapters on “ Fire-resisting Design, 
seven on “ Special Structures and Features, 
and nine upon ‘“ Auxiliary Equipment am 
Safeguards.” . 

The chapters on materials and constructio 
contain many notes of general interest upo 
modern methods of construction, that devote 
to the questions of permanency and corr 
of metal being worthy of especial notice. I 
author very strongly condemns the jerry build 
ing which appears to exist in the United States 
as in the United Kingdom, and attributes it 
prevalence to undue haste and consequen 
carelessness, the craze for lightness and cheap 
ness, and to actually dishonest design and con 
struction. He sa —*TIn more than 95 pe 
cent. of the fireproof buildings erected durin} 
the last five years the mistaken economy 6 
owners has prevented the adoption of goot 
fireproof construction,” although the difference 
in cost between a poor and a first-class metho 
has in no case been in excess of 2 to 4 per cent 
of the cost of the building. We have heard al 
architect “on this side” assert that a grea 
proportion of our own jerry building is th 
fault of the employer or client for whom it‘i 
done—and there is much truth in the state 
ment. The desire to get more for one’s mone} 
than can honestly be had does not seem to bi 
peculiar to any one continent! The types 0 
construction de: ed and illustrated are very 
many and of varying degrees of merit, ¢ 
explanatory comments are clear and u 
noted that forms of construction which may 
'y_ satisfactorily resist fire are not alway! 
equally good from the standpoint of genera 
permanency. The many forms of floors, parti 
tions, etce., commonly used, in which steelwork 
is permanently hidden from view but sur 
rounded by air-space, must, of course, 
deteriorate at a speed varying with individua 
conditions, but in many cases too rapid to be 
at all reasonable in connexion with important 
buildings, 2 

The great fires at Paterson in 1902, at Balti: 
more in 1904, at San Francisco in 1906, at 
Chelsea (Massachusetts) in 1908, as well as 
many fires in very large office and other blocks, 
theatres, and other public buildings furnished 
illustrations, details of which are copiously 
drawn upon by the author, of the actual 
resistance and efficiency, or the reverse, of most 
modern types of construction. 

The carefully-organised experiments made at 
the testing-stations of the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, the United States Government, 
the Berlin Royal Technical Research Labora- 
tory, and elsewhere are also referred to and 
details cited where necessary. 

The best-known special types of doors, 
windows, and shutters of fire-resisting glass, and 
other means of separating fire-risks and of 
checking the spread of fire, together with the 
arrangements and construction of fire-escape 
staircases and fire escapes, are explained at 
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me length. The placing of staircases and 
{i wells is one of the points which most 
jriously hamper the planner of buildings and 
jmost vital to the safe egress of occupants and 
)) the ready action of the fire-brigade in the 
jent of fire. They must be ample in size and 
jmber, simple in arrangement, without con- 
jsing turns, must have good lighting, must 
t have openings exposed to possible flames 
4m other buildings, or, if this condition be 
j/possible of fulfilment, they must be made 
th fire-resisting frames and similar glass. If 
}py are ontside the building they should be so 
fanged as not to pass windows or other open- 
p28 from which flame may make its exit ; this 
Indition is often violated, the Iroquois Theatre 
sontributing a typical example of the fatal 
jsult. The proximity of lift wells or other 
\irtical shafts must be considered. The details 
ji construction must, of cou vary with the 
j> of the building, though alwa: 
th the general principles of fire-resi 

hich perhaps the most often overlooked is th 
jpt that non-flammability and fire-resistan 
(> by no means synonymous terms 
d similar considerations are d 


)pliances and systems intended to check and 
itinguish fir Tn this we find sprinkler and 
le-alarm systems, extinguishers, hydrant 
Fvices, the organisation of private fire- 
ligades, fire-watches, and drills all very well 
/plained. 
The volume is an excellent epitome ot the 
read ramifications of its complex subject, 
it is impossible in the space available in these 
tumns to do more than indicate some of its 
ntents. 
‘The work should certainly be in the hands of 
|, who are especially interested in fire preven- 
yn, and there can be few practising architects 
whom it would not be helpful. 


\ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Education in Architecture. 
Sir,—A proposal has been made to my 
yuncil by some of the more prominent men in 
e architectural profession to the effect that 
e Society of Architects should organise a 
stem of education on similar lines to the 
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ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 
addition it is proposed to institute a method 
of examination which will tend to eliminate 
from amongst the students all those who show 
no real aptitude for the profession and whose 
energies could therefore be more profitably 
employed in some other calling. 

It is felt that this proposal constitutes a 
wise development, and one which should prove 
most popular with all grades of the profession, 
and my Council are anxious that it should be 
introduced at the earliest possible moment. 
They have therefore appointed a Committee to 
confer on the subject and to consider ways and 
means. In addition to three of their own 
members appointed by my Council, the Right 
Hon, Lord Saye and Sele, Sir George Riddell, 
Mr. H. V Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett, F.R.I.B.A., have consented to 
serve on the Committee referred to, and it is 
anticipated that other prominent educationalists 
will also co-operate. 

I shall be glad to hear from any other gentle- 
men, particularly architects, who sympathise 
with the scheme and who are willing to assist 
the Society in putting it into operation at an 
early date. C. McArrnur BuriEr, 

Secretary of the Society. 


St. Paul’s Bridge and the G.P.0. Buildings. 

Srr,—The new road proposed by Mr. Arthur 
Crow in your issue of August 9, and illustrated 
in your issue of August 16, should certainly 
commend itself to the authorities and be 
adopted for carrying out some time in the 
future. 

There are two or three points in connexion 
with it that I believe were not touched upon. 
In the first place, the street would pass through 
the Wooc et “danger zone,” and thus b 
giving bette greatly minimise the 
of serious outbreaks in this part. 

Secondly, the amount of time lost through 
the conge 
street must be immer 


and such a new street 


should go a long way towards remed this. 
Thirdly, if trams are taken across St. Paul’s 
i this street would give a dir onnexion 


between the bridge and the e 
terminus at Finsbury-pavement. 

Fourthly, the new street can be planned 
axially with the dome of St. Paul’s, the grouping 
of which with the Church of St. Vedast in the 
foreground would give a picture second only to 
that which would have been obtained if the 
new bridge had been planned axially with St. 
Paul’s. 

The plan reproduced herewith shows this, and 
also shows a further extension of this route by 
a new street connecting Liverpool-street with 
Whitechapel Hig et, at its junction with 
Commercial-road, thus forming a new through 
route from the Post Office to the east. About 
half of this new road is shown along the line of 
the Metropolitan Railway, which at this part is 
not covered in and built over. A further 
length of it is through some very low-class 
property, and thus the cost of the road should 
not be excessive. A second and better route is 
shown on the plan by dotted lines, but this 
would probably be barred on the ground of 
cost. R. Dann. 


ing tram 


Proposal for New City Thoroughfares, 


409 


St. Martin’s le Grand. 

Sir,—In all that has been written around 
the demolition of the old General Post Office— 
the opportunity for a new thoroughfare, the 
saving of Wren’s church in Foster-lane— 
a noteworthy piece of City architecture has, 
seemingly, been overlooked which we might 
reasonably have expected to claim some atiten- 
tion in this matter. The Goldsmiths’ Hall 
has perhaps not been so considered from the 
fact that it is hidden behind the old Post Office 
buildings in the characteristic fashion of the 
City’s best buildings, approached by narrow 
lan and defying the modern tendency to 
isolate any great architectural presence from 
the intimate setting of its surroundings. 

When this area is cleared of the present 
buildings there will not be a few to whom the 
revelation of the Goldsmiths’ Hall will come as a 
surprise, That it has escaped notice at the 
present juncture is proof enough that it still 
awaits discovery by many. Faithful to 
Portland stone—stone here almost uniformly 
bleached throughout the structure in a striking 
degree—there is hardly a finer building within 
the precincts of the City: none which so com- 
pletely expresses the dignity of a great City 
company and the history of the City itself 
reflected therein. The scale of the whole 
building, with its really nobly conceived 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, evinces 
a rare sense of architectural form and propor- 
tion which is nearer the true Greek feeling 
than the results achieved by the Renaissance. 
The Goldsmiths’ Hall is a striking contrast 
to what its architect, Philip Hardwick, R.A., 
attempted to express, so inappropriately, at 
Euston, and among all his work it must be 
considered- his masterpiece, well worthy of a 
little attention just now, when we are hearing 
so much of the evolution of th 
What I wish to suggest, howe 
building, forming one self-contained bloc 
is one of the determining factors in the r 
planning of the old Post Office site and the 
cutting of any new thoroughfare to relieve 
the City tra-tic, as I think will be made very 
manifest as soon as the existing buildings are 


demolished. Max Jupa@r. 
2+ 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Utilising Roof Tops. 


Sir,—A propos your note to the above para- 
graph (p. 328 ante) anent the “ woefully 
wasted ” space beneath high-pitched roofs, can 
any of your readers advise whether such space 
can be satisfactorily used as a “ fruit room,” 
viz., for the proper storage and preservation 
of apples and pears, etc., from one’s garden? 
Tf so, I am sure many would welcome some 
hints as to the way such space should be 
ventilated for this purpose. Enquirer. 


Stained-Glass Specimens. 
Srr,—Will any of your readers kindly inform 
me where the best specimens of modern 
stained glass can be seen within, say, 40 miles 
of London? E. A. Conterr. 


AIO 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


New Wesleyan Church House. 


UR plates this week are devoted 
entirely to the new building re- 
cently inaugurated at Westminster. 
An article on the subject begins 


——+-—9--__ 
MEETINGS. 


on p. 411. 


Fripay, Octoser 11. 

Royal Technical College, Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society, Glasgow.—Mr. A. N, Paterson, M.A., on “ Scot- 
tish Architecture : XVth to XVIIth Century.” 

Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Fourth annual 
general meeting, London. 


Sarurpay, Octoner 12, 
Aberdeon Architectural. Association.—Mr. G. M. Fraser 
on ‘The Bridge of Dee.” 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Municipal. Engineers.—Fourth annual 
general meeting (concluded). 


Mowpay, Ocrorer 14, 

The Architectural Association.—Opening meeting of 
the session, Presidential address by Mr. Gerald C. 
Horsley. 8 p.m, 

Royal Sanitary InstiiuteMr. Alan E. Munby, M. 
A.R.LB.A., on ‘ Hlementary Science : 

7 pan, 

ry of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 


Physics, 


Tuxspay, Ocroner 15. 
Royal Sanitary Institute—Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A 
A.R.LB.A., on Elementary Science: Physics, 


SPOT ; 
Institution of Municipal Engineers (Hastern Dis 
Meeting at Godmanchester, 


WEDNESDAY, OctToseR 16. 


7pm. 
e Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engin 
(Incorporated).— The autumnal general meeting, 
University College, Gow eet, London, W.C. The 
members are invited to attend a lecture to be given 
by Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc.; Wh.Sc., in’ the 
Botanical Theatre of the University College, on 
“The ‘Theory and Limitations of Approximate 
Calculations :in-Heating and Ventilation.” 5 p.m. 
TxuRspAy, Ocrozer 17. 

University of London (British Musewm).—My. Bani 

Fletcher on “The Tomb Palaces of the Egyptians 


4,30 p.m. 
—— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 423, 

Isolation Hospital, Easington. 

The Easington Rural District Council have 
adopted, by fifteen votes to eight, the design 
of Mr. Hugh Hedley, of Sunderland, for the 
proposed new isolation hospital. 

Students’ Prizes, Society of Architects, 1912-13. 

The list of quarterly competitions for students 
of the Society of Architects has been published. 
The subject for the Travelling Studentship is 
“ Almshouses,” and the assessor is Mr. E. ©. P. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A. The date for sending in 
is May 1, 1913. 

Municipal Buildings, Padiham. 

Messrs, Pollard & Pollard, of Bank-chambers, 
Padiham, have been awarded the first premium 
(40/.) in this competition. ‘The second pre- 
miated de: by Messrs. Matthew Watson, 
Landless, & Pierce, 4, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 
The designs are to be exhibited at the Technical 
Schools, Padiham, from October 11 to 15. 

Library and Museum, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade is in receipt of particulars of a 
competition of designs for a national ry 
and museum, which it is proposed to erect at 
Sofia at an estimated cost of 2,000,000 fr. 
(80,0007.). Premiums of 4,000 fr. (160/.), 
2,500 fr. (100/.), and 1,000 fr. (401.) are offered, 
Designs, in sealed envelopes, must reach the 
“ Euphorie—-Fréres Evloguie et Christo Gueor- 
guieff,” Sofia, not later than December 1 next. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the same 
address. A copy of the programme (in 
French), together with blue prints, may be 
seen by British architects at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


pad 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Banistor Fimroner, F.R.1.B.A., gave 
the first of a course of twenty-four University 
Extension Lectures on “ Ancient Architecture ” 
in the Assyrian Saloon, at the British Museum, 
on Thursday last week. 

He dealt with the nature of the lectures to be 
given under the auspices of the University of 
London during the coming winter, saying that 
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he would trace the evolution of ancient archi- 
tecture in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, and 
Byzantium on broad lines, Architecture, the 
lecturer explained, was the visible exponent of 
civilisation, and all present-day buildings wer 
founded upon old art adapted to modern ni 
The study of architecture was thus necessary) 
to architects, craftsmen, and art students, and 
it would be difficult to find anyone to whom a 
knowledge of the subject would not be useful. 
The author, journalist, photographer, and 
antiquary ail required a knowledge of the 
evolution of architecture to help them in their 
work. The teaching profession now also adds 
to the interest of history by referring to the 
dwellings and the temples constructed by the 
different peoples to suit their social, religious, 
and political requirements. A knowledge of 
architectural history also added much to the 
enjoyment and benefit of travel by enabling 
people to take an intelligent interest in the 
monuments of the past. By the study of the 
most beautiful buildings of bygone ages an 
improvement in the architecture of our own 
country would assuredly result. 

Mr. Fletcher next gave a short illustrated 
review of ancient architecture, and referred to 
the different influences—geographical, geologi- 
cal, climatic, religious, social, political, and 
historical—which aided in the evolution of 
typical buildings. He touched lightly on the 
world-famous Sphinx—a sentinel of the past— 
the massive temples and tombs of the Egyptians, 
the pal: of the Assyrians, the temples of the 
Greeks: » the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theion—and their open-air theatres, the great 
buildings cf the Romans, including the Baths 
of Caracalla, the stupendous Colosseum at 
Rome, the Arches of Triumph, and the dwell- 
ings at Pompeii, the churches of the Early 
Christians, and the peculiar types of buildings 
erected under the influence of Byzantium. The 
lectures are to be illustrated by some 1,200 
views. ‘This is one of the courses recognised as 


qualifying for the new diploma in the History 


of Art just established by the Univer: 


ae ae 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Glasgow Technical College: Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

The first meeting of the seventeenth session 
of the Architectural Craftsmen’s Society was 
held in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Mr. Alexander H. Purdie, the President, occu- 
pied the chair and read a paper on “ Compara- 
tive Costs of Various Methods of Construction.” 
Alternative methods of constructing walls, 
, and partitions were discussed, and 
the paper concluded with a reference to probable 
costs in connexion with competitive designs. 


The Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., gave an 
interesting lecture on Thursday last week at 
Northgate Mansions to the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association upon ‘‘ The Homes of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers.”. The President 
of the ssociation (Mr. Walter B. Wood, 
A.R.I.B.A.) occupied the chair. Mr. Gotch, 
who illustrated his lecture with a great number 
of beautiful lantern slides of typical examples, 
said that under the safe and sound rule of 
Elizabeth at a time when the dissolution of the 
monasteries had placed much wealth in certain 
secular quarters, there was a great zest for build- 
ing. The ponderous contrivances for ensuring 
safety gave place before the fulfilment of a 
desire for better and more comfortable homes. 
This busy building period lasted for about 
sixty years, throughout the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. Before it there had been the 
Tudor period, still distinctly Gothic, and after 
it came a period distinctly classic. The Elize 
bethan period had a distinct individuali 
culture of Italy at the time had affected the 
whole civilised world, and Elizabethan architec- 
ture was marked by many Italian features 
applied very largely to the Gothic forms, which 
had clung to English builders from thei uth ; 
the whole developed with certain distinct 
characteristics, in accordance with the demands 
of English climatic and other condition 
From whatever source these character S 
came, they were developed upon a body entirely 
English, namely, the plan. The buildings had 
to coincide with the established requirements 
and customs of English life, and they were built 
so as to fulfil the great desire for magnificence, 
for more privacy, and for more light. Tho 
great size of the buildings made them sv 
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magnificent that in many cases they were 

beyond the resources of modern incomes, ¢ 
many descendants of the Elizabethan court 
had had, perforce, to leave the tremendous hor 
of their ancestors; privacy was gained by 
large addition to the number of rooms bt 
into the mansions ; and light had been suppl 
by a larger number of windows more & 
veniently placed. Indeed, such a change 
the latter respect did this Elizabethan st 
bring into vogue that Lord Bacon recore 
that ‘‘ One could not tell where to become 
be out of wind or sunlight.’” Among the 
teresting examples of the period which 1] 
Gotch showed were several buildings geomet 
ally planned—strictly square, oblong, 

triangle—after a fanciful manner, which ] 
given place in our time to strict utility, 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the lectu 
on the motion of the President of the Associati 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 11, 1862. 


Electro-Telegraphic Progress. 

A NEw discovery has been made. 
telegraph without wires can pass throu 
earth and sea, and everyone may establ 
his own. It is at present a very great se¢ 
in scientific circles, adds our authority. 
evident that wonders will never cease. 1 
idea of an electric telegraph without wit 
however, though not yet fully realised, 
far as we know, is not so new as our author 
appears to imagine. A Dundee gentlem 
lately deceased, actually laid (if we may 
speak) an electric telegraph across Por 
mouth harbour, without wires, and work 
it too, by permission of the Governme 
He also telegraphed across the Tay in 1 
same way. Although no wires crossed f 
river or the harbour, however, a wire wi 
earth plates at right angles was requisite 
either side. 


* * The Seventh Wonder of the ancie 
world was the Pharos, or Watch Tow 
completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ki 
of Egypt, about 288 B.c. The fires on fl 
early lighthouse, at a height of 550 { 
could be seen by sailors at a distance 
42 miles. This means of communicatic 
namely, the beacon fire, was serviceal 
until the XIXth century. At Blakens 
in Norfolk, the Church of St. Nicho 
pos es a delightful miniature tower whic 
with its lights, used to enable mariners 
approach the port in safety by day or nig] 
Later in civilisation came the elect 
telegraph, and in consequence the disfigu 
ments to the country which have been 
continual worry to those of «esthetic tempel 
ment. ‘The telephone followed, and age 
complaints sprang up from various quarte 
where unsightly attributes were place 
Only a few weeks ago the Egham Urb 
Council had to face protests because it w 
proposed to place telephone poles oy 
historic Runnemede. Will these obj 
tionable accessories to lightning commu 
cation eventually disappear? It seer 
probable, for the greatest wonder of t¢ 
modern world rapidly insinuating 
invisible witchery into our daily life. W 
could have foretold that the experimen 
briefly touched upon in the Builder fif 
years ago would have developed into t 
fantastic yet practical wireless telegrap 
of the present day ? The new era in cor 
munication was firmly established when wit 
less messages were sent in 1901 from Pold 
in Cornwall to St. John’s, Newfoundlan 
Since then the efforts of Mr. Marconi ha‘ 
been applied to the perfection of this amazii 
discovery, and “ marconigrams ” have tak 
an increasing share in the history of civilis 
tion and commerce. ‘There is a gir 
round the earth, and “speeding up” 
more prevalent than ever. Within twel 
months we';believe it will be possible 1 
transmit messages direct from the Strar 
to New York, and those [who are alive | 
do it will smile at the leaden slowness of 
present day.—Ep. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


Fig. 1. Cross-Section. 


THE NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTEP. 


which has been erected on the site of 

the old 
om th 
ickards, is without par 
“modern construction in London. 
e nature of the planning, which is e 
id in its conception, some extremely - 
@ problems in construction arose, and these 
twe been scient sssfully dealt 
ith by the extensive use of reinforced concrete, 
hich was executed on the Kahn system. 
To thoroughly appreciate the nature of the 
mstruction it ry to understand the 
meral arrangement of the building and also its 
agnitude. 
fhe large Conference Hall was obviously 
1e chief factor to be considered in the planning, 
id this is situated on the first floor and 
led with a large dome, as shown on the cross- 
on, Fig. 1. This apartment 9 
actically 110 ft. by 80 ft., and galle 
rovided on three sides, constructed on the 
ntilever principle to give the maximum 
mount of floor space below and to avoid 
bstructions. A large gallery for the chorus 
also provided at the west end of the hall, 
ith provision for a platform in front of same. 
ther features of interest on this floor are the 
yers and ante hall, which exhibit much care 
planning. There are two other important 
ors in addition to the first floor, viz., the 
‘ound and basement, as distinct from various 
ezzanine floors which were introduced to 
*A perspective and plans were published in the 
silder, June 24, 1905, and details of the facades, 
scember 28, 1907, 


[ HE new Hall for the Wesleyan community 


in Westminster, 
Lanchester & 


Aquarium 
Mv 


economise space where the heights required for 
the principal apartments would have been 
excessive for the smaller rooms. 

The ground. floor contains a great deal of 
accommodation, including the Library, Small 
Hall, small Conference Hall, committee-rooms, 
and a bank, and the disposition of these rooms 
in relation to each other and the entrances and 
staircases is carefully studied, as will be observed 
on reference to the illustration of this plan in 
Fig. 2. The large tea-room which occurs in the 
basement is the chief feature of this floor, and 
the construction of this, described below, is 
interesting. 

The total height of the building from the 
pavement to the springing of the large central 
dome is about 92 ft., and the basement floor 
is 16 ft. in height, while the overall dimensions 
of the site are about 190 ft. by 180 ft. The 
system of construction employed is not that 
of a reinforced concrete building throughout, 
although the greater number of the principal 
features are constructed on these lines, but 
rather a combination of steelwork and rein- 
forced concrete with brick arches in certain 
positions where the architectural treatment 
rendered this possible. The most important 
part of the steel construction is provided by 
the eight large lattice stanchions, described 
elsewhere, which carry the main dome, these 
being situated in four pairs at the angles of the 
square plan from which it springs, and being 
connected together immediately under the 
dome by reinforced concrete girders ; while large 
steel girders are also introduced into the con- 
struction of the galleries in the main hall. 
The load on these steel stanchions has been 


calculated at about 550 tons each, making a 
total load on each pair equal to 1,100 tons, and 
this is carried on a grillage foundation con- 
structed of eight 10-in. by 5-in. rolled 
joists, resting on seven I4-in. by 6-in. j 
each of the latter being about 30 ft. long, and the 
whole is embedded in cement concrete about 
7 ft. thick. The soil consists of a good dry bed 
of sand and gravel, and the foundations were 
designed to distribute the loads in such a 
manner that the pi did not 
2 tons per square foo ry portion. 
concrete platform is constructed over the whole 
site, having the under-surface at one uniform 
level throughout, vi 7 ft. 6 in. below the 
basement floor le The least thickness 
employed was 1 ft. 3 in., any addition to this 
being applied upon the upper side, and the 
effect of this tem is to give space at certain 
points under the basement floor where the 
concrete is at the minimum thickness, which 
was utilised for the conveyance of water and 
drainpipes, ducts, cables, etc. With the 
exception of the grillage foundations, mentioned 
above, extra loading or reduced thickness of 
concrete was compensated for by the intro- 
duction of reinforcement in the form of Kahn 
trussed. b: varying from 4 in. to 1 in. in size. 
The cr ection previously mentioned (Fig. 1) 
gives a good idea of the level concrete platform 
with the space available at certain points. 

The work in the basement floor is chiefly 
remarkable for the domed concrete ceilings over 
the tea-room, and upon studying the details of 
this work, illustrated in Fig. 4, some idea 
of its unique character can be gathered. Owing 
to the large size of this room and the little 
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Fig. 2. Ground Floor Plan. 


t that was available, it was quite im- room is approximately t. by 170 ft., and the 
ble to obtain a dome with a large rise, and, ceiling and floor above are carried by twelve 
again, a great deal of the architectural character _ reinforced concrete piers, these latter beir 
would have been lost if any other than a flat nected by curved concrete ribs, each 3 ft. 
dome had been employed. These domes are wide and reinforced with four 13- 
elliptical and cover the central portion of the at top and bottom. It is doubtful if this work 
room, which measures about 42 ft. by 29 ft., could have been successfully constructed in any 
with a rise of about 6 ft. only ; upon reference material other than reinfor 

to the key plan in Fig. 4 it will be seen that the a typical example of the possibiliti 
dome in each instance springs from a 1 ngular system of construction. The thickni 
plan, which rendered the work extremely difficult concrete forming the domed ceilir was 9 in., 
to set out accurately, especially in the case of | and forcement was provided in the form of 
the pendentives. The total size of the tea- #-in. Kahn bars, spaced at 12-in. centres. The 
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on 


OFFICE 


Fig. 3. First Floor Plan. 


horizontal floor above the dome is formed | 

in. of concrete reinf d with }-in. bars % 
12-in. cent and this is attached to @ 
domed ceiling at the crown of the latter onl 
thus leaving an open spandril space between th 
two. The piers carrying this work and fl 
columns over are 4-f > constructed of 601 
crete reinforced with eight 1-in. Kahn bars an 
]-in, by }-in. hooping at 3-in. pitch, the vertie 
bars being extended upward for a short distamt 
into the lower part of the connecting rib 
thus forming one complete construction. 0 
ascending to the ground floor the most interestin 


Fig. 4. Details of Ceiling and Floor over Tea-Room. 
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jpructional item is provided by the columns 
‘\e Small Hall and Library, Fig. 11, which are 
| ed with special regard to the architectural 
» ment of the rooms in which they are situated. 
/ function they perform is that of supporting 
floor of the large Conference Hall above, and 
| have a height of about 28 ft., while the 
\eter is 2 ft. In forming these columns an 
upt was made to avoid the necessity of 
sjog a large amount of “making out” by 
Holasterer such as usually occurs in the ¢ 
i) constructional column which, when com- 
+}, forms a decorative feature requiring an 
sis, and in consequence the entasis was 
ally formed in the concrete and a surface 
ed on which the plasterer could work direct 
use a finishing coat of a uniform thickn 
|this entasis was so accurately formed that 
{column in every instance could be com- 
ly finished with a coat } in. in thickness. 
| base, cap, and entablature above were also 
jhly formed in concrete, this method saving 
)t of labour when applying the finishings, 
{making a much more satisfactory job. 
e very careful setting-out and accurate 
\tering were necessary to obtain the objects 
ht by this method, and especially in the 
} of the columns, which thus required to be 
with a certain portion quite vertical and 


remainder having a slight curve correspond- 
with the required enta: The boxings 


1) made in separate sections, each being 
wt 4 ft. high, and consisted of narrow 
jens placed vertically, which could easily be 
» to the required curve, and these were 
red to horizontal pieces that were set out, 
| their outer edges plumb, while the inner 
's were formed to a curve coinciding with 
(diameter of the column at each particular 
t, -these horizontal pieces occurring at 
lrvals of 2 ft. throughout the height. The 
forcement to these columns consists of eight 
ribbed bars with ,%,-in. hooping at 6-in. 
a, the bars being kept back 14 in. from the 
} of the concrete. 
ae work on the first floor is full of interest 
count of the large Conference Hall, with its 
ry and dome, and a few particulars of 
should prove of value. ‘The galleries 
situated on three sides of the hall, and, 
are formed in reinforced con- 
eel plate girders are introduced to 
arrying the weights, ‘The drawings of 
| work illustrated in Fig. 5 give a good 
sral idea of the method employed. It will 
een that two steel girders are used, the back 
| acting as the anchorage for the sloping 
jion, which actually carries the tiers for 
ing purposes, while the front girder acts as 
lerum, beyond which there is a proje 
bout 14 ft. 6 in. A continuity of reinforce- 
{ was preserved as far as possible by 
ing the bars from the sloping portion 
6 out to the end of the projecting 
‘ion, and then turning same back in the 
zontal portion until the lower part of the 
4 steel girder was encountered. Many of 
bars in the sloping portion were also turned 
and continued up the slope again in the 
er surface. The sloping portion, making an 
le of about 32 deg. with the horizontal, is 
ied through in one length of about 38 ft., 
it has a minimum thickness of 10 in. For 
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Fig. 6. Part of Plan of Inner Dome. 


the sake of lightness hollow tile blocks, 12 in. 
by 8in., are introduced, spaced 6 in. apart in the 


clear, the 
concrete reinforced 
in the upper and 
These ba 
wire hoops placed 
tiles were covered w 
2 in. of concrete. 
The horizontal ca 
forced with 4 
centres carried 


out 


n. Kahn tru: 


pace between being filled in with 


with four 1-in. rib bars, two 
two in the lower surfa 


were hooped together with }-in. 


at 12-in, centres, and the 
ith a minimum thickness of 


ntilevered portion was rein- 
sed bars at 18-in. 
between the rib bars in the 


slope previously mentioned, and the whole were 


wired together with 3 


at 6-in. centres. 
The floor under t! 


the same principle as the 


gallery, with 12-in. 
at 18-in. centres 


with reinfo 


-in. by $-in. flat hooping 


he gallery is constructed on 
loping portion of the 
in. hollow tile bloc 
rcement betwee 


by 12 ‘ 
1 


the blocks consisting of two trussed bars, 1} in. 


and # in. respectivel, 
48 in. by 
weight from thi: 
sting of six 1 


in. 


6 in., carries the gr 
floor, the reinforcement con- 


ly. A large reinforced beam, 
ater portion of the 


trussed. bars. 


The reinforced concrete dome, which occurs 


=: 


ie 


Section through East Gallery. 


= SECTION AA 


over the large Conference Hall and has a 
diameter of 80 ft., is one of the principal 
features in the building, both from the point of 
w of design and construction, and the writer 
is not aware of any reinforced concrete dome 
in this country of a similar size. This dome, 
which is coffered and visible from the Hall itself, 
is covered with an external dome, visible from 
the exterior of the building, constructed of a 
light steel framework, it being impossible to get 
igle dome which would have afforded a 
satisfactory treatment both internally and ex- 
ternally. The construction of the inner dome 
is formed by sixteen radiating ribs and five 
circumferential beams, which project below the 
filling, and thus form the coffers on the under- 
side, these ribs and beams being well reinforced, 
shown on the drawings of this dome, illus- 
ated in Figs. 6 and7. It will be seen that a 
ular central opening is formed in the con- 
7 4-in. angle frame. 


ti 
cil 
erete, and this has a 9-in. | 


a sectional area of 32 sq. in., with a 
diameter of 83 f while the other has a 
diameter of 37 ft. 6 in. and a sectional area of 
12 sq. in, The filling between the ribs and 
beams consists generally of 44-in. concrete 
reinforced with 4-in. Kahn bars at 12-in, centres. 
The pendentives are formed with 8-in. concrete 
reinforced with 14-in. Kahn bars at 9-in. centres. 
It will be seen, upon reference to the plan, that 
the octagonal plan is brought over to circular 
form by large concrete girders 18 in. wide, 
which carry the ends of the main radial ribs 
over a span of 50 ft., and these girders have a 
depth of 8 ft., and are reinforced with cight 
1}-in. Kahn trussed bars in top and bottom 
surfaces, and j-in. rib bar ties taken right 
round both s of reinforcement. The ends of 
these large girders are in turn carried by still 
larger girders, which transmit the whole of the 
loads from the dome construction to the lattice 
stanchions previously mentioned. These latter 
girders span a, distance of 70 ft., and have a 
depth of 13 ft. and a width of nearly 4 with 
no less than 56 sq. in. of steel in both tension 
and compression areas. Openings are formed 
on the centre of each girder for the purpose of 
conveying an air duct through same, these 
openings being arched at the top. The con- 
struction of this dome and the method of trans- 
mitting the loads to the foundations is extremely 
interesting and worthy of particular mention as 
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| 
Fig. 7. Sections of Inner Dome. 
PLAN OF STEELWORK TO MAIN DOME A an example of modern work, which shows t 
: i possibilities of reinforced concrete as a ee 


structional material. 

The steelwork carrying the outer dome 
illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9, this consisting 
eight principals, which were placed at ¢ 
angles and connected at the foot by a sti 
plate, 14 in. by }in., well tied at the int 
sections, . The principals consisted generally 
two 6-in. by 3-in. by 14-Ib. rolled steel channe 
which acted as the principal rafter, well brae 
with 3-in. by 3-in. angles, and with two 4 
by 3-in. angles to form a tie. Six angle purl 
were introduced to carry the woodwork, and t 
principals were also braced together to stiff 
them laterally, and tied at the foot with | 
rods. Each tr had to span. practically, 
distance of over 48 ft., and had a rise of 48 
The steel lattice stanchions, which were Pp 
viously mentioned as carrying the load from t 
dome, are illustrated in Fig. 10, and it will 
seen that these have a total height of 82 ft. 91 
the upper part of which, however, for a distar 
of 22 ft. 7 in. is constructed as a compou 
steel stanchion, with a section composed of f 
18-in, by 7-in. by 75-Ib. R.S.J.’s, and four 18+ 
by %-in. plates. ‘The lower lattice portion 
built up with four 10-in. by 8-in. by 70: 
R.S. and four 10-in. by 34-in. by 28 
Zed steels, braced by horizontal angles 34° 
by 34 in. by 3 in. at 3 ft. 6 in. distances, a 
similar angles placed diagonally between the 
as illustrated. The two stanchions, acting 
a pair, were also braced together by a im 
11 ft. deep at the top of the lattice portion, a 
another truss of similar type at the head of t 
compound portion. The base plates to th 
stanchions. were 6 ft. square and carried 
grillage foundations, as previously described. 

The exterior treatment of the building 
striking on account of the bold detail and t 
excellent grouping of the several parts, al 
although a great deal of ornament is appli 
the general effect is one of repose and grandet 
The omission of the two towers on either si 
of the principal entrance detracts greatly fre 
the possible effect of the composition as 
whole, but, despite this fact, there is a sense 
magnificence about the building whicl 
duced by the maintenance of good proporti 
and outline, culminating in the splendid don 
which is undoubtedly the feature of the desig 
The whole of the facades are in Portland stor 
and the style adopted is somewhat free in tres 
ment, the main window openings having sen 
circular heads and being separated by colum 
with composite caps treated in an origin 
manner, while large motifs occur over t 
windows, each appropriately carved with e1 
blematical ornament. The frieze is cut up | 
window openings, and carved brackets occur ov 
the columns and support the large corni 
ELEVATION ON LINE BB ‘ forming the crowning member of the Orde 

-- Sea! The treatment of the dome is full of intere: 
and it is a splendid example of leadwork, ti 
whole dome being covered with this materi 
The plan of the dome is practically a squa 


Fig. 9, Detail of Steelwork to Outer Dome, 
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Fig. 10. Steel’Lattice Stanchions. 
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Fig. 11. Detail of Reinforced Concrete 
Columns supporting Main Hall. 


with the corners cut off, giving four large faces 
and four small surfaces, and at the ba of the 
latter are ornamental lead trophies, 24 ft. 6 in. 
by 18 ft. 6 in., these being modelled by Mr. H. 
Poole and cast by Mes J. W. Singer & Sons, 
of Frome. At the gallery level and on the 
lantern are four lead va and the dome is 
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further enriched with a frieze of leaf-work and 
swags consisting of flowers and shells, executed 
by the above firm and modelled by, Mr. Henry C. 
Fehr from the architects’ designs. The top 
of the Jantern ‘s surmounted by a copper gilt 
finial, which, although not symbolical, has 
aroused some interest and discussion since being 
placed in position. The general treatment and 
effect of this dome can be seen in the illustration 
of this portion of the work, which is a repro- 
duction of the architects’ original drawing. ‘The 
interior jtreatment cannot be classified as any 
distinct style—although exhibiting traces of 
French influence—it being obviously the 
creation of the designers without any attempt at 
a slavish copy of any particular period of 
architecture. The treatment of the Large Hall 
is somewhat simple in character, there being no 
columns, as the galleries are constructed on the 
cantilever principle to prevent obstruction in 
the body of the hall. A very fine organ is 
situated at the west end of the hall, and this 
forms quite a feature with a well-designed case 
of oak. This latter material is employed for 
all the woodwork, including the seats ; and the 
doors leading to the galleries are treated with 
overdoors somewhat ornate in character, having 
curved pediments terminating with scrolls and 
vases containing flowers, which are excellently 
carved. The domed ceiling is enriched with 
coffers, and has a central feature of plaster 
ornament masking a ventilation opening. Four 
large electroliers are suspended from the dome, 
and these are of bronze with the lights placed 
within moulded glass, each electrolier contain- 
ing twenty-four lights, twelve of which are 
placed inside the main body of the pendant 
and the remainder in groups of three suspended 
around same. These fittings, together with the 
wall brackets, were carried out to the designs 
of the architects, and must be considered as 
very su ful. 

Some excellent work is to be 
entrance hall and grand Se 
regards design and execution, the material 
employed for practically the whole of this 
portion of the building internally being Roman 
marble of a soft grey colour, which is a natural 
hard limestone capable of taking a fine gloss 
polish. The staircase itself is a wonderful piece 
of work, having flowing strings and being very 
bold in treatment, with wide flights and con- 
tinuous ramps running up to a height of forty 
steps, while the newel abutments to these 
strings each weigh about one ton and a half. 


» both as 


Fig. 12. View showing Construction of Outer Dome. 
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The balustrade is of iron with bronze enrich- 
ments, and in connexion with this are four 
standards in iron and bronze, surmounted by 
octagonal bronze lanterns, the whole being of 
masterly design, The main entrance vestibule 
is elliptical on plan, and has the marble work 
carried up to the ceiling level, the walls being 


penetrated by a s of eight arches. The 
geometrical pavit is also carried out in 
Roman marble, and similar material is used 
for the marble dado in the upper entrance 


hall, the lamp standards, and the door archi- 
traves, the latter being finished with a frieze 
and cornice at the head, where an example 
of the adaptability of the material for carved 
work can be seen. The whole of this work was 
carried out by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, of 
Kennington Oval, who also supplied the mono- 
liths and piers in the upper entrance hall, which 
were executed in “ Arni Fantastique ” marble. 

The Library and Small Hall are very succ 
fully treated with enriched and panelled ceilins 
and columns with moulded caps and fluted 
neckings, all simple in character but dignified 
and effective, while the tea-rooms are also 
simple in treatment, relying greatly on the 
flat-domed ceilings mentioned in the construc- 
tional notes. 

The heating and ventilation scheme, which 
wa rried out by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, 
has been carefully considered in all its details, 
economy and_ efficiency being the primary 
objects. The Large and Small Halls are dealt 
with on the Plenum system, while the smaller 
rooms are dealt with by means of ventilating 
radiators, with the vitiated air extracted by 
centrifugal fans. The supply of air to the 
Large Hall is sufficient to give 1,000 cubic ft. 
per hour per head to 2,700 occupants, and this 
is supplied by means of a large centrifugal fan, 
fixed in the roof space, which draws it directly 
from the outside and causes it to be passed 
over a filter screen to cleanse and purify it 
before it is passed into the building. After 
leaving the fan this air is passed over heating 
batteries, so that it can be raised to any desired 
temperature. The whole of the radiators to the 
small rooms, and also the heating batteries in 
connexion with the Plenum system, are worked 
on the Novacuumette system, the heating 
medium being steam or vapour below atmo- 
spheric pressure, which enables the heating 
surfaces to be kept at a low temperature, and 
thus avoiding any unpleasant scorching of the 
air, The temperature of the Large and Small 
Halls and upper rooms is automatically con- 
trolled by means of thermostats, which shut off 
the heat in the radiators or batteries when the 
predetermined temperature is reached, An ex- 
cellent system of hydrants is provided for fire 
purposes, and the sewage is dealt with by 
Shone’s pneumatic ejector 

This building must be considered as excel- 
lently equipped in every way, and architecturally 
it must rank with the finest buildings erected 
in this country of recent ye showing a bold 
and masterly treatment wherein the designers 
have realised an ideal based upon perfect pro- 
portion, which is the ance of true archit 
ture. The general contractors for the work 
were Mes: Dove Brothers, of Islington. 

The Portland stone used in the building came 
from the old-established quarries of Mr. F. J. 
Barnes, Portland, Dorset. 


Other fir out work are 
Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., 
steel and iron construction; Messrs. Strode & 
Co., lighting; Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., 


plastering and ornamental work; and the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturing 


Company, who supplied cement, etc. 


FACTORY BUILDING 
VENTILATION. 

Tue building recently completed fox 
Bosch Magneto ompany 
Massachusetts, is 315 ft. long 66 ft. wide 
by four stories high, being cruciform in plan, 
h a main stairway at the centre and similar 
stairw at either end of the main portion 

The staircase wells have been utilised as 
ventilation ducts, through which air is passed 
by exhaust and blowing fans. 

Over the main stairway there are two fans 
with the combined capacity of 200,000 cubic ft 
und blowing fans of 30,000 cubic ft. 


the 
at Springfield, 


minute are provided for the ducts at the 
ends of the building. 
Air is admitted into the ducts from the 
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corridors extending along the centre line of the 
building, and communicating with the work- 
rooms on either side by means of louvres, 
which permit the direction and volume of the 
air passing through the rooms to be regulated 
as necessary. 

In cold weather the fans over the main sta.r- 
way change the air in the workrooms only 
twice an hour, fresh air being drawn in partly 
through the walls and gaps in the windows, and 
partly through galvanised-iron pipes along the 
ceilings, and passing through the outer walls. 
The pipes are of 6-in. diameter and suitab 
perforated for the supply of fresh air, which 
mixes with the warm air of the room as it 
gravitates downward 

Exhaust air is drawn away by the louvres 
fixed near the bottom of the partitions on either 
side of the corridors, and passing along the 
latter enters the main stairway ventilation duct, 
whence it is discharged into open air. 

In warmer weather, when the windows of the 
workrooms can be opened, the air is changed 
more frequently, up to twelve times an hour, 
if thought desirable. As all the windows are 
opened mechanically in groups, and the gear 
cannot be interfered with by the workpeople, 
the regular operation of the ventilation system 
can be readily ensured. 

In very warm weather the exhaust fans are 
run in the early morning so as to draw the cool 
night air through the building and reduce the 
temperature of the interior. During the day- 
time all windows are closed, and fresh air is 
blown in by the fans at the end of the building, 
after having passed through cooling apparatus 
of the waterspray type. Water for this plant 
is drawn from wells at the rate of about 
60 gallons per minute for each apparatus, its 
average temperature being about 54 deg. Fahr. 

The forge and hardening-rooms and some of 
the tojlet-rooms are ventilated independently 
by means of the fans at the ends of the main 
building, with the object of keeping fumes and 
gases away from the ordinary workrooms. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS FOR TESTING 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Somu idea of the importance attaching to 
the recent Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials may be gathered 
from the fact that nearly 200 papers and reports 
were submitted for consideration, and will be 
issued in five volumes, forming part of the 
cond volume of the Proceedings 

The business of the Congress was opened by 
the Presidential Address of Dr, Henry M. Howe, 
and the professional work of the gathering was 
carried on by th ections, by which eighteen 
meetings were held, 

Section A was devoted to metals; Section B 
to cement, stone, and concrete; and Section C 
to timber, bitumen, rubber, and other materials, 

In view of the enormous number of papers 
presented and of the fact that many of the 
subjects discussed are quit beyond the scope of 
this journal, we mention in the ubjoined notes 
only a few of the communications appealing 
more or less directly to our reade: 

Section A.—A paper by Mr. H. Baucke on 
“The Action of Hlectre s on Metals under 
Stress ” supports the theory that metals under 
Stress arc in a metastable state, which may pass 
into the stable state under the action of an 
electrolyte. The paper by Mr. F. N. Speller on 
“Comparative Service Obtained with Wrought- 
Tron and Soft Steel Pipes as Water Line 
contains a large amount of data collected in 
the United States on the corrosion of pipes, the 
tendency of the data being somewhat against 
the opinion generally entertained in favour of 
the first-mentioned metal. Among other papers 
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discussed in the same section were “ ‘Test 
Methods for Rivet Steels, Steel Wire, and 
Welded Metal,” by M. Charles Frémont; 


“Tests for the Elongation and Ductility uader 
the Drop-Testing Machine,” by Dr. P. H. 
Dudley ; and many othe dealing with the 
properties and testing of metals. 
B.—In this section the Committee 
on the Durability of Building Stories recom- 
mended that laboratories should be asked to 
adopt the Hirschwald method of classifying 
stone in respect of durability against weather. 
ing. Mr. P H. Bates reported that the United 
States Bureau of andards had made an 
exhaustive investigation of buildiag failures 
alleged to be due to electrolysis in concrete, and 


Section 
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had only been able to trace one such failure 
the cause mentioned. In a paper entitled qj 
‘“* Progressive Increase in Strength of Ceme 
Morta M. E. Candlot recommended tl 
omission of all requirements for increase 
strength between seven and twenty-eight day 
& recommendation supported by Mr. Bertra 
Blount, Dr. Dyckerhoff, Dr. FP, Schott, 
W. C. Hanna, and others. The paper of M 
A. Poulsen on “ Diatom Earth as a Pozzolan 
Admixture for Cement” elicited the gener 
opinion from members present that the j 
creased strength of such mixtures was di 


mainly to the extremely fine grinding ap 
thorough mixing of the product, and Mr. By J 
Humphrey stated the view that mixing fir 


sand or clay with cement would be as efficacio 
as diatom earth. Four papers were presente 
on the Le Chatelier test for the constaney | 
volume of cements, the authors being Messr 
Bertram Blount, M. Gary, F. Schule, and; 
Bied. This subject is one of somewhat ¢o 
troversial character, the test in question beit 
strongly opposed by leading German authoritie 
Tt was finally decided that the task of furth 
examining all methods of elerated tests f 
the constancy of volume of Portland comer 
should be referred to a Committee of # 
Association, 

Section C.—In papers on “ The Volume Got 
ception in the Testing of Paint Materials,” 
Mr. G. W. Thompson, and the “ Bit 
Content of Coarse Bituminous Aggregates 
Mr. Prevost Hubbard, attention was drawn 
the fact that a statement of the proportions 
percentages of the total weight may be ver 
misleading in cases where ‘the materials are 
different specific. gravities. A valuable con 
munication by Professor Ira H. Woolson am 
Mr. Rudolph P. Miller contained elaborate dat 
concerning fire tests of floors in the Unite 
States. In all, eighty-two tasts were reporter 
and from them the following conclusions wel 
drawn :—Terra-cotta and concrete floo: 
made perfectly safe against fire ; reinforcemen 
should have I in. protection in slabs, 1} ing 
beams, and 2 in. in girder structural ste 
heams should have 14-in. to 2-in. protection ; tra 
rock makes the bes aggreg: 
and fire resistance, but 1 
has a high resis 


aris. Jt is satis 
to note that this subject will be take 
up by a Committee working in collaboratio 
with the executive of the International Road 
Congress. 


SAFETY LOCKS FOR 
AUTOMATIC LIFTS. 


Surrous accidents have happened throug] 
leaving open, or through Opening at inyprope 
times, the gates giving access to the wells o 
automatic lifts. — - 

Messrs. Smith, Major, & Stevens, Ltd., have 
devoted considerable attention to the problen 
of devising a lock which will prevent the opening 
0i such gates except when the lift-cage is at the 
proper level relatively to the cate opened. 

The lock which has been evolved by them a! 
the result of their study differs radically in it 
mode of action from all other locks for lift gaites 
Tts predecessors are actuated entirely by the 
closing of the door or gate ; their lock ig operated 
independently of this. 

Three things have to be done, viz., shut the 
door or gate, latch it, give current to the 
machine. The faults of the old systems arise 
from a futile attempt to make these three 
things occur simultaneous an almost im- 
possible combination. To secure a safe result 
the three things must be done in proper sequence, 
and with the fitting under consideration the 
order is as follo’ Firstly, the door or gate 
must be completely closed; until that is done 
nothing more can be effected Secondly, the 
gate is latched ; until that is securely done if 
is impossible to give current to the machine. 
Thirdly, the current is oi On opening 
the gate the reverse order is equally definite; first 
the current must be cut off, and only then can 
the gate be unlatched and finally opened. 

The mechanical means by. which the above 
described results are attained are as below 
described. The switch is contained in a cast: 
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4ix fixed on the gate or door frame at the 
jf an ordinary door-lock. A spring latch 
Ringer lly connected to it are attached 
{gate or door. Fixed to the cage is an 
iH striking plane. Projecting from the 
i{box, in such a position that the striking- 
alian operate it, is the interlocking lever. 
age to be at the floor level and 
se open, in which position the lift is in 
> control of that floor, and the cage cannot 
ted by a person on any other landing. 
\lintending user enters the cage, closes the 
ind latches it. After the latch has pro- 
jingaged the finger attached to it operates 
ilitch and closes the circuit, enabling the 
jp be moved. The passenger now presses 
Hiiton, and the cage moves away from the 
bx, of course carrying with it the striking 
which has been keeping the interlocki 
‘but of engagement. When the cage has 
Hed about 18 in. from the floor level this 
ws free to engage with the brush carrier, 
)idoes so under the control of a compression 
| which is so enclosed that even if it break, 
/eces cannot escape, and the spring con- 
useful, though broken. The lever holds 
ich and sw: itch in the closed position until 
ze returns to the floor, when the foregoing 
ions are performed in the reverse order, 
vst, the plane disengages the locking lever 
he cage is within 18 in. of the floor level. 
lassenger is then able to move the gate- 
: which first opens the circuit and ‘then 
hes the gate, permitting it to be opened. 
|tated above, immediately the lock circuit 
ken it becomes impossible to control the 
im any floor other than that at which the 
bands. This safeguard makes entrance to, 
rom, or loading of the cage, a perfectly 
oceeding, and at the same time makes it 
ible to inadvertently open a gate or door 
x into the lift well, except when the cage 
josite to it. 

\ 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Tun following is an epitome 


Her Con- of an investigation made at 
leandthe the University of Nebraska, 


ises of its as set forth by Mr. George 
jitegration. Borrowman, into the causes 
of disintegration as if occurs 
increte having a cinder aggregate. The 
iments made suggested the probability 
bxidation of iron and sulphur produced 
lal stress and consequent cracking, aided, 
lubt, by the general weakness produced by 
iffusion of soluble sulphates. This view 
onfirmed by finding that the efflorescence, 
on the surface of the disintegrating 
ete, contained ferrous sulphate. These 
3s were then attempted to be brought 
| by substituting, for cinders, artificial iron 
ide, prepared in sev ways, but the 
res did not behaye simila On break- 
pen the blocks, the sulphide was found 
unchanged, surrounded by hard, compact 
it. Soluble sulphates being absent in 
trial mixtures, the blocks had, of course, 
initial strength than those containing 
; and would have withstood considerable 
, had there been any applied. The lack of 
Foe in these tests, indicated that, in the 
£ the cinders, the necessary oxygen must 
come from the cinders themselves, since 
ere equally placed in relation to atmo- 
¢ aerations. 
s observation drew further attention to 
omposition of the cinders used when it 
bund that about one-third of it was a very 
s coke. s well known, coke, as other 
of carbon, will persistently seclude large 
nts of oxygen gas. 
ording to the experiments of Mes: 
& Lewis, air-dried coke contains ab: orbed 
to the extent of 0°7 cubic centim 
amme of coke, 2 to 6 per cent. of the gases 
oxygen. 
» oxidation observed in the Nebraska tests 
lost pronounced where the coke was pr 
e concrete. Some pieces of coke p: 


the stc of cinder, when analysed, showed 
» 1 per cent. of sulphur, in the form 
Iphide; that is capable of undergoing 


tion. 

further experiments, some of the original 
of cinders was exposed for a period to air 
aoisture, until, on washing, it showed the 
ice of no soluble sulphate. 

was then made into a block of concrete 
¢ to those prepared before, 1:1:1, 
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when under parallel conditions no di: 
took place, the material remaining 
compact. 

From these tests the opinion is expressed 
that cinders with much sulphide and sulphate 
in them are likely to give unsatisfactory results, 
and especially so if there be much coke or 
porous air absorbent material present. Such 
material may be improved by methods that 
bring about the removal of the injurious com- 
ponents, and in this direction are to be men- 


burbance 
firm and 


tioned weathering, with occasional washing 
until the ferrous compounds and sulphur have 
been oxidised to their full extent, and 


subsequently washed out. 


Tue Works Committee of the 
Leith Dock Commission have 
approved of a scheme for 
dock extension at Leith and 
Newhaven, the estimated cost of which is about 
250,000/. It is proposed to carry the work out 
gradually, and the completion of the scheme 
might occupy from twelve to fifteen years. It 
is recommended that Parliamentary powers 
should be sought to enclose the area between 
Newhaven and the West Pier, Leith, to provide 
additional facilities for the shipping trade. 
Power would also be required to extend the 
Imperial Dock: and to build an embankment 
extending eastwards from the dock. By a sea 
embankment between Newhaven and Leith an 
area of about 120 acres would be enclosed. 


Leith Dock 


Extension. 


Fire Prevention 
Glazing Tests. Committee has issued a further 

report on i ies of glazing 
tests ; this time in respect of three windows 
ed with “Chadrac” electro-glazing and. 
submitted for review by Me Chater & Sons, 


Tue British 


London. A feature of the report is that whilst 
up to the present the limit of fire-resisting 
glazing has been on a panel measuring 2 ft. by 


2 ft., the panel here under review is just double 
the size—?.c., 4. ft. by 2 ft., and this is certainly 
an interesting achievement for ing under 
fire tests for one hour at temperatures ranging 
up to 1,600 deg. Fahr., followed by the appl 
tion of water from a steam fire-engine at short 
range. 


Two EXPLOSIONS in November, 

Buildings 1911, one in Glasgow and 
Suitable for another in Liverpool, at- 
Grinding Mills. tended with loss of life and 


destruction of buildings, have 
been reported upon by H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories. In the first case the millstones 
employed were grinding peas, beans, and 


wheat, and the explosion was believed to be 
started by a fall of dust composed of those 
foods from the overhead beams of the room on to 
a portable Bunsen burner. The dust found 
on some of the beams was very fine, resembling 
pale-brown flour, and it lay there to a thickness 
of 2 in. to 5 in. When tested it was found 
to be more readily ignited in an explosion tube 
than coal dust ; firing at 1,050 deg. C., and the 
flame travelling through the whole of the tube 
as a bright flash, 

These deposits of dust were probably dis- 
turbed by the initial explosion, and served 
to propagate the explosion wave throughout the 
entire building. In this case, as in the second 
one, it is recommended that naked lights be 
not used, in such rooms, that smoking and the 
carrying of matches by the workmen be pro- 
hibited, and that there be frequent cleaning of 
floors, beams, rafters, etc., the dust as far 
as practicable being removed by vacuum 
appliances. 

In the second case, where thirty-nine persons 
were killed and 101 injured, the explosion 
originated in the basement where disintegrators 
for oil cake, beans, and other materials were 
at work. The incident which started the 
explosion is considered to have been the breaking 
of the driving belt of one of the machines—a belt 
6 in. wide, running at 5,000 lineal ft. per 
minut 

An examination of th 
scattered about by the d 
attendant elevators showed it to 
9°63 per cent. of moisture, 6 per cent. of ash. 
the remainder combustible material. ‘This fine 
dust, if present in the in small quantities, was 
not explosive, but if forming a dense cloud it 
would explode in the Bree nee of a lighted 
match, an ordinary gas jet, the electric flash 
at the fusing of an clectric-fuse wire, and the 


dust produced and 
integrators and the 
contain 
nd 
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spark produced by breaking the circuit of an 
electro-magnet. 

The probable origin of the explosion in 
question was either of the two latter causes, 
viz., a spark or flash of light. 

Where carbonaceous dust is generated for 
present in dangerous quantities the rooms 
should not have others over them, nor should 
they adjoin higher buildings which might be 
affected by any explosion and the roof should 
offer little resistance to a force from within. 
There should be no ledges or other places 
where dust could lodge therein, and the grinding 
and elevating machinery should be dust- proof. 
‘As an aid towards avoidance of sparks, there 
should be provided on the entry to each dis- 
integrator an electro-magnetic separator to 
abstract any particles of iron or steel that 
might perchance be mixed with the foodstufis, 
and if allowed to gain access might cause 
trouble. 


In a note contributed to a 

A Point in French contemporary M. 
Reinforced Koechlin draws attention to 
Concrete an important point which 
Design. does not always receive atten- 

tion by designers of reinforced 

concrete structures, and which if neglected 
may result in considerable diminution of 


effective resistance. 

Referring to bends in round bars used as 
tension. reinforcement, the writer points out 
that the change of direction of the force at 
the bend develops compression in the concrete, 
the intensity of the stress being inversely pro- 
portional to the radius of curvature of the bend. 

Denoting by R the radius of curvature ; 
d, the diameter of the bar ; t, the tensile stress 
in the steel; and c, the compressive stress in 
the concrete, we have : 

mat 
4k 


Taking into account a given limit of per- 
issible str in the concrete, the minimum 
of curvature for the bend of a bar 
will be :— 


, _ mat : 
en a 
Assuming the limiting stress, c, to be 700 Ib. 
per square inch, the radius of curvature, R, 
for a bar of given diameter will vary with the 
tensile stress, ¢, developed in the steel, as shown 
by the subjoined table, which we have calcu- 
lated by formula (2) :— 


MAXIMUM RADIUS OF 
BENDS. 


JURVATURE FOR 


Tensile Stress in Steel (pounds per 


panei square inch). 


of Bar. 7 
| 10,000 | 12,000 ) 14,000 | 16,000.| 18,000 

Th. | Th. Tn. 

1 } 3 34 50 

4 | 68 10:0 

3 10-2 | 150 

1 136 20-0 


Herr R. Nowortny describes in 

The the Austrian Chem. Zeit. of 1912 
Preservation how that for the purpose of in- 
of Wood with creasing the preservative effect 


Fluorides. of sodium fluoride on wood it 

is now being mixed with nitro- 

phenols. One of these mixtures, known as 
‘ Bellit,” contains 90 per cent. by weight of a 


sodium fluoride and 10 per cent. of dinitropheno- 
laniline, the sodium fluoride being of 90 to 95 
per cent. strength or purity. This mixture is used. 
because, whilst five as an antiseptic, it does 
not, like free dinitrophenol, act upon the iron 
vessels in which the timber is impregnated. 
The selective phenomena observed when 
treating timber with mixtures of zine fluoride 
and hydrochloric acid are reproduced in the 
* Bellit ” treatment just mentioned. 
Impregnation by steeping results in the 
solution being absorbed as a whole, but in the 
hydrostatic and pneumatic pressure methods 
the nitro-compound is absorbed more rapidly 
than the fluoride of sodium. Examination of 
telegraph poles which had been treated six 
to seven years previously, z.¢., in the year 1905 
and 1906, with copper sulphate and zine 
fluoride respectively showed that, in general, 
the latter was much the better preservati 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


INLAND REVENUE REPORT : 
THE LAND TAXES. 


HE) fifty-fifth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue has recently 


been issued, and those interested in 
land will turn to those pages which give 
official information up to March 31, 1912, 
as to the revenue from the new land taxes. 
It will be remembered that up to March 31, 
1911, in Great Britain 10,700,000 forms had 
been issued and 9,600,000 returns received 
back, On March 31 last the position was 
much the same, 10,874,568 forms having been 
issued and 10,097,769 returns received. In con- 
sequence of the decision in Dyson v. Attorney 
General (see the Builder, December 1. 1911) the 
Report states that revised forms were issued 
where no returns had been received omitting 
the requisition held wltra vires requiring oceupy- 
ing owners to state the annual value of the 
land. 

The number of valuations to be made as at 
April 30, 1909, was approximately estimated as 
11 millions. On March 31, 1911, provisional 
valuations had been made numb 298,294. 
Up to March 31 last the number of provisional 
valuations made was 1,799,468; thus in the 
year about 1} million provisional valuations 
have been made. Presumably the system is in 
full working order, and therefore an estimate 
may be made of the time required to complete 
the original valuation as on April 30, 1909. The 
rate of progress would appear to show that the 
ion will occupy between seven and eight 
and that in 1917-18 we may still have 
's determining the values of properties in 
April, 1909. 

If it be urged that practice may result in 
greater efficiency and greater celerity it must 
also be recollected that as each year passes 
staff will be more occupied as ‘ occasions ” 
arise which necessitate revaluation. In the 
year 1911 67,238 such “ occasions ”’ arose. bat 
in. the year 19 they numbered 205,112 
thus the time is more likely to be Rrolonged 
than lessened unless the staff is continually 
increased. 

Interest will chiefly centre in the results 
attained by this herculean labour, and here the 
ridiculus mus creeps in, for increment value 
duty from the commencement of the operation 
of the Act has yielded the grand total of 6,2201. ; 
reversion duty, 22,7551.; and undeveloped 
land duty, 31,2987. ; total, 60,2731. These 
figures, of course, take no account of the cost 
of valuation and collection ; but, turning to the 
Commissioners’ Report for I year, it in- 
teresting to note that the cost to the State for 
the services of the land valuation officers—that 
is to say, of those persons engaged temporarily 
to issue forms, etc., and whose services ter- 
minated at the close of last year, and were not 
connected with the actual valuation—amounted 
to 174,342/. Thus the yield from the land 
taxes up to March 31 last had paid about one- 
third of the salaries of those temporarily 
employed in ipy eliminary arrangements. 

When these figures are made the subject of 
public discussion the direct issue of whether 
the new land taxes are revenue yielding taxes 
is always evaded by advocates of the s. 
by a reference to an increase in the estate duties. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
in this latest Report of the Commissioners a 
table, No. 165, is included that we are unable 
to find in its predecessor. A good deal is likely 
to be heard of this table. It shows the amount 
of estates brought in by accounting parties for 
estate, etc., duty, and the amount by which it 
was increased by the valuation department. In 
the year ending March 31, 1911, the “ increase 
due to official stated to be 
3,282,983/., or P 
ending March ¢ 
total for the whole period, 7 

Tn the absence of tables for form 
it is impossible to say how this increase is 
arrived at. There may always have been an 
increase on the amounts so brought in, but, 
however this may be, a reference to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget speeches will show that this 
aspect of the question was not before his mind 
when he introduced his celebrated Budget ; he 


looked upon the new taxes as substantial sources 
of revenue, and although he said the full benefit 
of increment value duty would not be experienced 
at once, he gave substantial estimates of the 
revenue which they would raise, and would have 
scoffed at any opponent who dared to suggest 
that the total yield of the three new taxes up 
to March 31, 1912, would be but 60,273/., as 
the event has proved. If the amount upon 
which the estate duty is assessed has been 
increased, this is not part of the Budget scheme, 
but, to use the Chancellor’s own expression, is “a 
windfall, an unearned increment,’’ unforeseen, 
which has resulted to the Government from the 
Act. A very ardent follower of the Govern- 
ment, but an astute critic, Mr. Morgan has, in 
his recent book, ‘‘ The Blight on the Count: 
side,” pointed out that if this increase is due to 
the new system of valuation it is surprising 
that the universal complaint should be that 
properties are undervalued in order that in- 
crement may accrue, Other causes have no 
dub contributed to the increase, but, in any 
t has to be remembered that this increase 
is a revenue itself, but a capital sum upon 
which estate duty varying in amount is 
The total yield of the estate, etc., dw 
on realty appears to be 3,013,197/. 
increase of 5°59 per cent. in the year on the 
sum on which it was essed does not, 
after all, represent a very large increased 
revenue, 

Against any revenue derived from the system 
has to be taken into consideration not only the 
cost of valuation, but the serious disturbance 
to dealings in land\ and its depreciation in 
the market as distinguished from mere 
valuations. 

Tt only remains to be noticed that amongst 
the judicial decisions on the duties on land 

values contained in this Report the Scotch 
ion negativing the possibility of increment 
occurring on minus values (see the Builder, 
April 26, 1912) finds no place. ‘This decision is 
on appeal, and this Report contains no reference 
to the subject, but in the fifty-fourth Report this 
thus dealt with :—‘‘It is to be 
observed that in the case of a property burdened 
by a heavy rent charge the assessable site value 
may be nil or even a minus quantity. This 
means that the charge is so heavy that no one 
would take over the bare site thus burdened unless 
he were paid to do so. This is especially the case 
in Scotland owing to the operation of the 
feuing system. The Uiability to increment 
value duty will not he affected, any increase 
of value being reckoned as readily from a 
negative as from a positive quantity.’ The 
italics are ours. Presumably this view is 
still being acted upon. 


GLASGOW BUILDING TRAD) 


Tur annual statement was made receni 
by the Lord Dean of Guild, Mr. Fran 
Henderson, at the usual meeting of the De 
of Guild Court. Mr. Henderson said that, 
they all knew, the general trade of the con 
try had recently been experiencing bel 
times. But the wave of prosperity had ] 
yet reached those trades with the work) 
which a Dean of Guild Court was me¢ 
intimately concerned. The building tradeg 
the City of Glasgow were still far from 
enviable position which they occupied so 
years ago. That might be due to ta 
things. Tt might be that in those years the 
was to some extent over-building. But 
ordinary conditions had prevailed they wot 
have heard less of the ery of over-buildit 
The loss to the city by emigration and 
overflow into suburban areas was rather % 
to be forgotten by unsympathetic crities 
builders. The building trades during the pi 
year had had nothing to boast of, which 
doubt was to some extent owing to the fi 
that there are still within the old city bot 
daries 18,620 unoccupied houses and 4 
unoccupied shops, etc. The returns for hou 
generally, for warehouses, shops, and offic 
for churches and halls, for schools, and | 
public buildings, all showed marked decrea 
in value. There had been a very great al 
to his mind, satisfactory decrease in| 
number of houses consisting of one apa 
ment. The returns for houses of three @ 
four pana and for single shops 4 
workshops, etc., showed slight increases, F 
the past year was seen at its best in] 
returns for alterations and additions. Thou 
the number of cases for these was much | 
same as in the previous year, the valuati 
of the work involved had risen from 105,8f 
to 169,213/. 

The figures given as to the average numl 
of persons per room was still higher #h 
what one would like to see, but in compa 
son with the figures of twenty and thirty ye 
ago they showed a very marked impro 
ment. Apart from that, sanitary and off 
conveniences had made great strides. 4 
percentage of unlet rental was on the increa 
In 1902 it was only 2:29 of the total ren 
In 1907 it had risen to 5°35, and this year 
had reached the high figure of 6°34, 


A NEW ALLOY. 


AN interesting exhibit at Olympia is sho 
at the stands Nos. 157 and 170 of the Mel 
lurgo Syndicate, Ltd., sole agents for the 
alloy, Ormolum. This metal “has a # 
coloured alloy, it is quite distinctive ff 
brass, copper, bronze, or any deposits, 2 
has the same colour throughout. 

Messrs. Wakelin & Dent, who are the § 
agents to the Syndicate, have made specin 


The Turnpike in Tottenham Court-road, c. 1800, after Rowlandson. 
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js of Ormolum to show the value of the 
4 - The staircase carried. out. in -the 
i/-Seize design is noticeable in passing down 
{jain corridor. The whole of the work has 
bic ed out-by hand. 
> firm also show grilles, electric light 
zs, ecclesiastical work, cabinet furnishing, 
g other small decorative wares. 

ssrs. Wakelin & Dent. have prepared for 
(jbution at this exhibition a pamphlet, 
gone learns from it some interesting facts 
i/o past history of the firm. The illustra- 
Sigiven herewith shows an engraving after 
Jjandson of the Turnpike in Tottenham 
elt road, about 1800, where John Wakelin, 
70, founded a smithy, and his descendants 
j| on the business there. On visiting their 
ary in Tottenham-street, Tottenham Court- 
W., one can see the old forge built in 
still at work. Their factory is equipped 
modern electric-driven plant, machine 
?/ etc., and their work will probably in- 
|; those who are seeking wrought-ironwork, 
jzework, or anything in metal. 


[E LONDON BRICKLAYER. 


| Notes and Queries of October 5 Mr. P. 
ils (28, Orchard-street, W.) contributes the 
note :— 

fhe word “ bricklayers ” 
jheaning some time since 
‘the XVIIIth century that it would 
‘interesting to know which Dickens 
etches -by ‘Boz”’) intended to 
se—the skilled artisan or the unskilled 
}man, whom we term to-d Yau bricklayer ’ 
‘bricklayer’s labourer’ respectively. 
layer of the present time lays bricks, 
th % skilled labour, has to serve an ap- 
iceship; and earns twice the wages of 
Klayer’s Ue peurer, who digs founda- 
, unloads and stacks bricks, 
eyes supplied with the 


has so changed 
about the end 


1780, onl until the meaning 
the term ‘‘ bricklayer’ was 
the ‘ builder” of to-day. 
fof the biggest contractors, as we should 
say, of his period, William Hobson, of 
field, Tottenham (died 1840), who built 
of the London docks and the Martello 
on the Essex coast, was described at 
marriage, circa 1780, as “ bricklayer, 
fen, and Fishmonger”’?; and the XVIIIth 
y obituaries co: tain many references to 
ninent bricklaye 
do not consider that the ‘‘ New English 
fonary ” does justice to the changed mean- 
‘of the term “ bricklayer,’’ nor to that of 
tword ‘“‘ carpenter,’ which has undergone 
lailar process, having also been synonymous 
| our “builder” at a time when other 

wooden or wooden-framed houses were 


| late as 
jged, howev 
Inymous 


1e fusion of trades that has taken place 
of course, responsible for these altered 
nings. Formerly, to build a half-timbered, 
‘and-plaster house, a carpenter, a plasterer, 
a tiler would: have been separately em- 
ed. To-day one man would undertake 
whole thing, the three different crafts 
ng become departments of his business.’* 


iENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
; a meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral 
mittee it was decided to proceed with the 
ne of the first of the transents at a cost 
9,0002. This work will be completed about 
e years hence, so that the transept will 
onsecrated at the same time as the chancel. 


CHURCH HALL, DURE. 
1e foundation-stone of a new church hall 
institute for the Parish of St. Margaret’s, 
ham. was laid on the 2nd inst. by Mr. 
D. Shafto, M.A. The building: will con- 
of a, large hall to seat 400 persons, with 
rooms: and a billiard-room. The w 
carried. out by Mr. C. W. 


der, of Durham, from designs by, Mr. 
H. Wood, F.R.LB.A.,’ of Durham and 
castle. 

INSTITUTE, CORRIS. 


n institute has been presented by Mr. 
yell J. Williams, L.C.C.. builder, . of 
iden Town, to his native village of Corris 
rionethshire), at a cost of upwards of 3,000/. 
B. M. Rober of Portmadoe, was -the 
itect. 


PAVILION, 


HOLYROOD PARK, EDINBURGH. 

ans for the erection of a pavilion for 
ksmen ‘at Hunter’s Bog ranges,’ Holyrood 
<, Edinburgh; have been prepared by Mr. 
Duncan Rhind, A.R.I.B.A.. according to 
<etch suggested bv Mr. Oldrieve, H.M. 
rd of Works, and have been submitted to 
War Office for approval. 
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PICTURE HOUSE, KIRKCALDY. 
Williamson, of ‘Kirkcaldy, is the’ archi- 
ion for a new cinematograph building which, 
when erected, will seat about 850 people. Over 
the building ‘will be a roof garden, which will 
be used in summer for open-air entertainments. 


TRADE NEV 
Under the direction of Mr. H. R. Finn, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, St. Albans, the “ Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural), 
Boyle’s latest patent “air-pump ? ventilators 
and air-inlets, has been applied to the new 
Adult School, St. Albans. 
Ltd., have been 


Messrs. Mather t 
experimenting for some time past with a new 
engine, and have pro- 


design of vert gas 
so far as to have five in successful 
operation, three of them running day and 
night at a large works. Another, after a series 


of trials, is now in course of erection at a 
colliery. The engine is the invention of Mr. 
A. E. L. Chorlton. 


. John B. Thorp, of 98, Gray’s Inn-road, 
W. nds us a card illustrating his models 
of houses, etc., which can be made at a 
reasonable cost and at about the same price 
as perspectives. These models are useful, inas- 
much as they give a complets representation 
of a proposed building from every point of 
view. 

Mr. B. Goodman, of 38, Haggerston-road, 
E., has secured the contract for the demolition 
of the old General Post Office buildings, and 
the whole of the materials are to be sold 
on the site. The facade and the Ionic columns 
are to. be disposed of separately by special 

rrangement. The- m: also include 
nite blocks, steel ss-covered 
y weighbridge and 

Referring to our extract from the Builder of 
fifty years ago, and our comment (p. 328 ante). 


Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co.. of King’s 
Lynn, send us a copy of their booklet, ex- 
plaining the uses of “ Pudlo” in rendering 


roofs watertight. Among the testimonials is 
one from the Borough Surveyor of Swansea, 
stating that the roofs of the workmen’s dwell- 
ing-houses are satisfactory, and that this work 
has been done about fou years 

The Milford. Haven Catholic Schools are 
being supplied with Shorland’s warm-air ven- 
tilating patent Manchester grates by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


WINDOWS. 


glass window, in 
Peace. M.Inst.C.E., 


NED GLA 

A single-light stained 
memory of Mr. A. I. 
twent years organist, and Vicar’s Warden 
for fourteen years, given by his daughter, 
Mrs. T. R. R.. Marsdin, wife of Councillor 
Marsdin. was unveiled recently in _ Thorne 
Parish Church by the Vicar, Rev. J, J. Little- 
wood. A two-light, stained glass window was 
unveiled in Langton Parish Church, North- 
allerton, September 28..in memory of Mr. 
William Fife-Cookson. late Captain, 
9th Lancers, n by his wife and family. 
A large single-light stained glass window, in 
memory of Mr. Samuel Greenwood, Leah, his 


wife, and Hannah, their dauchter, was_un- 
veiled in Buttershaw Parish Church on Sun- 
day last by the Rev. J. W. Naylor, Vicar. 


The windows have been executed in the studio 
of Mr. Charles BE. Steel, Tudor Studios, York- 
place, Leeds. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue following applications were dealt with 
by the Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council at a meeting held during the 
summer recess of the Council. The names of 
the applicants are given in parentheses :— 


Width of Way. 

Islington, South—Addition to a_ factory 
building -on- the eastern’ side of Paradise- 
passage, Islington (Messrs. Weibking & Co.).— 
Refused. 

Southwark, West—Erection of. a motor 
garago at No: 5, Zoar-street. Southwark 
(Messrs. Field & Sons for Mr. G. J. Mathie- 
son).—Consent. ‘ 

Wandsworth 


Erection of two cottages on 


the w rn.side of Roehampton-lane, Putnev, 
with forecourt. boundary . (Messrs. | J. W. 
Falkner & Sons for Mr. S..Boulter).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Hoaton.—Rrection~ of .a building on the 
southern. side .of Wiltshire-row, , Hoxton 


(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth for the Claude 
Eliot Lads’ Cluh).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
flue across the area in front of Herbert House, 
Lowndes-place, § Yeorge, Hanoyep-square 


embracing. 
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e Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, 
Litd.).—Consent. 
_St. Paneras, South—Hrection. of an addi- 
tion to a factory building on .the northern 
side of Bidborough-street, St. Pancras (Mr. 
H. B. Hale).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of additions at “The 
Castle Hotel,” approached out of ‘the southern 
side of Eltham and High-street (Mr. F. H. 
Buen for the Eltham Cinema Company).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 


Hammersmith.—Tempor 


greenhouse .in 


front of No. 229, King-street, .Hammersmith 
(Mr. S.- Grant).—Consen 
Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 


Plans. 
Wandsworth.—Erection of a building at No 
177, High-street, Wandsworth, to abut also 
upon Dutch-yard (Mr. F. A. Powell for Mr. 
F. Reed).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Re-erection of 


No. 27, Albemarle-street | (Mes: Rix & 
Wilkins for Messrs. T. H. Perkins & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Rebuilding of No. 31, 
Dolben-street, Southwark (Mr. W. J. Clayton 
for the South-Hastern Railway Company).— 


Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Norwood.—Erection of. buildings on the 
western side of Brixton-hill and the southern 
side of Cornwall-road, Brixton (Messrs. H. 
Wakeford & Sons for Mesrs. J. & R. Bax).— 
Consent. 


Space at Rear and Construction of Walls. 


Hampstead.—Building at the corner of 
Finchley-road _and Weech-road,. Hampstead 


(Mr. H. A. Welch).—Consent. 
Space at Rear. 
Chelsea.—Dwelling-house upon the site of 
Nos. 70 and 71, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, with 


irregular open spaces at the rear (Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Building at the corner of 
Francis-street and Stillington-street, West- 
minster (Mr. R. S. Ayling for the Girls’ 


Friendly Society)—Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 
Westminster—Building to abut upon Mill- 


bank and Dean Stanley-street, Westminster 
(Messrs. Gordon & Gunton for the British- 
American Tobacco Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Bermondsey.—Steel platform adjacent to the 
boiler-house at the Neckinger electricity 
generating-station, Spa-road, Bermondsey (Mr. 
R. J. Angel for the Bermondsey Metropolitan 
Borough ‘Council).—Cor ent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 


Chelsea.—Additional story at the rear of 
No. 43, Hans-place, Chelsea (Messrs. I. Rowell 
& Son).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Briaton.—Alterations at No. 251, Clapham- 
road, Brixton (Messrs. Joseph & Smithem for 
the Rev. H. E. Simpson).—Consent. 
City of London.—rection of an additional 
at Nos. 25 and 27, Bishopsgate, City 
| Clarke for Messrs. M. Samuel & 


of London.—Alterations at No. 15, 
City (Mr. -H. Knight).— 


City 

Aldersgate-street, 

Consent. 
Hackney, 


Central.—Alterations and addi- 
tions at Nos. 65 and 67, ‘Tottenham-road, 
Dalston (Messrs. Bromiley & Sames for Mrs. 
A. Hunter).—Consent. : 
Paddington, South.—Erection of an. iaddi- 
tional story over the two-story portion of 
No. 26, Westbourne Park-road, Paddington 
(Messrs. Towers, Ellis, & Co., for Miss P. 
Browning).—Consent. 
worth.—Addition at the rear of No. 
hill, Wandsworth (Mr. R. T. Grove 
. H. A. Woodwell)—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Formation of Streets. 
Greenwich.—Formation or laying-out of a 
street for carriage traffic between “Airy-strest 
and South-crescent, Greenwich (Mr. J. S 
tilbert for the. Governors of the Roan School 


Foundation).—Refused. 
Formation of Streets. 
Newington, West treet to lead from 


Alberta-street. to Delverton-road, Newington 
(Messrs. Briant & Son).—Consent. 
Worwood.—Formation or laying-out of a new 
street for carriage traffic to lead from Brixton- 
hill to Acre-lane, Brixton (Messrs, EH, Evans & 


Co.).—Consent. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Barry.—Additions to hospital (3500.) 
J. C. Pardoe, Sufveyor, Council Offices 

Bedford.—F, y and schools; 
Gammell, architect, 17, St. Peter’s-street, 
Bedford. 

Belfas 


tee 


Roman Catholic School, Willow- 
field; Me: Fennel & Clarke, architects, 
7, Doneg “square, Belfast ; . Feenan & 
Hughes; builders, Germoyle-street, Belfast. 
National school, Willowfield (3,500/.) ; Me 
R. Carry, Ltd., builders, 106, Univer 
street, Belfast. 
Bishop's _ Stortford, 
Messrs. Pollard & T: 
Mr. T. Swatheridge, Clerk, 
Bishop’s Stortford, 
Bournemouth.—Residence, E 
H. E. Hawker, architect, St. 
Gervis-place Bournemouth, 
Brentwood.—School; Mr.  F. 
architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
Brighton.—Convalescent home, Ovingdean 
range Estate; Mr. Henry Tillstone, Sur- 
vey Town Hall, Brighton. 
Bristol.—School (500 places Mr. T. EH. 
Yabbicom, Engineer, Town Hall, Bristol. 
Broadstairs—Bank, High-street, for the 
London, County, and Westminster Bank, Ltd., 
head office, 41, Lothbury, E.( additions to 
South Court Nursing Home for Miss Dowker. 
Brookbottom.—Primitive Methodist church, 
Hague Bar, for the Trustees. | 
Cardiff.—Proposed offices and workshops, 
Womanby-street; Mr. W. Harpur, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


ty- 


Swimming - baths; 
chitect, care of 


Council Offices, 
liffe; Mr. 


2’s-chambers, 


Whitmore, 


Clacton.—Sheltered_ bandstand: (9,0007.); Mr. 
D. Lowe, Sur incil Offices, Clacton. 
Cleethorp sheltc bandstand, 


cic. (6001. Ls J Mr. B Rushton, Surveyor, Council 
Allendale-street, 


Mr. J. Craven, 
Newecastle-on- 


unday-school and parish rooms 
ar of the Church of St. John the 


Darlington.—Surgeries (6307.); Mr. ©. H. 
Leach, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Darlington, 

Dewsbury.—Additions at Cloth Hall Mills 
for Messrs. Machell Brothers, Ltd., shoddy 
and  mungo ; varehouse, Old 
Bank-road, é Hanson ; 
conversion of p ‘Huddersfield-road, 
into warehouse, for J S. Stross & Son, 

Ki , Dewsbury. 

Langney \ Cemetery 


(6st) jun., builder, 76, 
Lang Plans have been 
passed ¢ ven ga » De 
Meh ices: for Mr. W. Bannister; Mr. B. 
Stevens, jun., architect; Messrs. Peerless- 


Dennis & Co., Lid., builde 
Marine Hall, Longstone-r 
Trustees; Mr. 8. G. Scales, are 
tions to Firle-road, the Star 
Brewery Ltd.; Mr. F. G. Cooke, 
architect ; Dunlop, builder, 

Folk stone. —School, Foord District (500 
place A. H. Gardner, Education Office 
Folkestone. Plans have een passed for a 
fa home, Yo 2, Cheriton-gardens, 
s Edden Bromley & Dahl, 
. Plans have also been passed for 
school in Dixwell-road for Mrs. Coop 
Messrs. Bromley & Dahl, architects; Mes: 
D. Baker & Co., Ltd., builders 

Fratton. — Rebuilding offic 
School (1,8482.) 
street, South: 
Greenock. — Showrooms, West Blackhall 
treet (2,0007.); Mr. J. M‘Leod, Gas Man 
Burch Hal ‘ 
Glasgoy 


Addition to 
ad, for the 


at Council 
; Mr. 8S. Salter, builder, Yorke 


- ings, corner of Pollokshaws 
road and Langside-avenue for Mr. James C. 
*Malley, spirit merchant, Crossmyloof. Glas. 
Twelve houses, off Kelvindale-road; Mr. 
Allan, builde 218, Cathedral-strect, 
Electrici reneratin ation and 
-cooling tower at Clutha Works, 
M'Lellan-strect, Plantation, for Messrs, P. & 
W. M‘Lellan, iron merchants. Picture 
and shops, Gova 
Picture House, L 
Grimsby.—School, Victoria-strees (13,333/.) ; 
Messrs. J. H. Thompson & builders, 
107 and 109, Victoria-strect, } 
Harpenden, — Children’ 
Gordon & Gunton, archite 
Blomfield-street, 3 
Blake, builder: arpenden. 
Hinckley.—Twenty hous Mr. E. 4H. 
Crump, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
flices, Hinckley. 


hall 
ad, for the Govan Central 


home: Messis. 
Finsbury House, 
Phillips & 


of Competitions, Contrabta 
etc., on another page. $ 
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Hoddesdon.—Addition to works, Burford- 
street, for Mr. T. M. Gardiner, cricketing 
goods manufacturer. 

Hollybush.—Warehouse, Tredegar-road, for 
Mr. HE. 

Hove. 
tect, 22, p- i, Brighton ; 
& Son, builders, Marlborough-road, Br 
Plans have been passed for six 
hurst-road and Palmeira- 
W. H. Overton. 

Huddersfield 
Bank, Ltd.; Me 
& Gordon, archit 
Messrs. 
house. 

Hull.—School, Boulevard (5,246/.); Messrs. 
G. H. Panton & Sons, Ltd., builders, 206, 
Anlaby-road. 

Picture house (3,000/.); Mr. H. 
architect, 42, Regent-street, Haslingden. 

Inverness.—Dairy premises, Waterloo-place, 
for the Farme Dairy Company (2,2002.) 
'. Munro, architect, 62, Acadamey-street, 
ness. 
arnock,—EHxtensions to mill for Messrs. 
Reyburn & Co., spinners. 
en (Fifeshire). ions to Northfield 
House (3,0002.); Mr. / Dewar, architect, 
10, Durie-street, Leven. 

Liverpool 
street (4537. 
builders, 26, 

(HL 


Lynn 
shton. 
» Lynd- 
for Mr. 


Bank for the West Yorkshire 
J. 8. Gibson, Skipwo 
ts, 5, Old Bond-street, V 
T. Bottomley & Son, builders, Bri 


. 60, Hanover- 

S' 6 McGovern, 

John-street, Liverpool. 

e houses for oes Mans- 


Middlcsbrongh 8 anatorium ; Mr, 8. 8. 
Burgess, Survey yor, Town Hall, Middlesbrough. 
Milford ven.—Gas_ plant and _purifi 
(725 M F. Lloyd & Co., builders, 
Milford Haven. 
(Mon.).—Church; Mr. G. Halliday, 
19, Castle-street, Cardiff. 
quay.—Block of shops; Mr. E. I. Ennor, 
architect, Bank-street, Newquay. 
North Allington——Eleven houses (1,870/.); 
s. Francis & Co,, builders, Bournemouth. 
Northampton. — Houses, Bective Estate, 
thorpe (24,300/.); Mr. A. Fidler, En- 
gineer, Town Hall, Northampton. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Rebuilding of 
‘Bull and Butcher” Inn, Bridge ; 
alterations to “Ram” Hotel, Shee; 
additions to Franklin’s Garden Hotel, We 
road; and Cattle Market-road, for 
se 1B ‘o., Ltd.; extensions to 
premises, Crane. for the British Cron 
Tanning Company; drill hall, Grafton-squar 
for the Trustees of the Grafton Lads’ Le 
tute; three house Moone-stzost, for Mrs. 
ng Edward- TO 
& ake Cisne: engineering 
sthorpe-road, for the / 
Motor Engineering Company, Ltd. ; 
to factory, Clar -street, for the Bone: 
Company aree houses, 
C. Throssell; four hou: enue, 
for Messrs. Archer lterations to 
ot Abington-grove, and rection of 
ry, Holly-road, for Mr. C. E. Gubbins: 
alterations to Freeman’s Arms, Bailiff sires 
for the Northampton Brewery Company, Lid. 
Norwich.—Wensum View School G J. 
Brown, architect, Cathedral Office or rwich 
Pembroke.—Housing scheme (60, 0007.) Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Pe: broke 


Andrew, 
Austell. Hotel : 
well & Drui hitects, Penza 
Pontefract.—Baths (6. 0007.) ; Mr. A. Nun- 
week, 87, Fargate, Sheffield. 
Potterhanworth (Lincoln). — Hight houses 
(1,4087.); Messrs. Wallhead Brothers, builders, 
Ruskin, eaford. 
Prestor Anne’s Roman Catholic Church 
(4,0007.); M. Pugin & Pugin, architects, 
51, North John-street, Liverpool. 
Purleigh (Essex).—School (3,0007.); Mr. F 
Whitmo architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
Reading.—Rrection of the Hendrick Schools; 
Mr. W. §. Clutterbuck, Clerk, Town Hall, 
Reading; architect to be appointed by com- 
petition, 
Rochdale.—School, King’s-road; Mr. E. J. 
Holden, Education Offices, Rochdal 
Rosyth.—Institute (20,0007.) for the Y.M.C.: 
d—The following plans have be 
:— Motor sg: Brou ghton - lane, 
ie Raciyh be 
ations to 
ide and € 
additions to 
Cammell, I 
_and alterati 
et, for 


Lt al 
la 


7. Stones, Sita. < 
1 : Bradfield-road, 
for Electricity Sheffield 
Corporation; additions to premises, 
street, for Messrs. J, Holdin 
additions to Prince of Wale 
Derbyshi ad additions to Shake: 
Hotel, B: oad, for Me: T. Be 
Co., Lid.; additions and alterations to W. ell 
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ington Hotel, Brightside-lane, for Truste 
Mr. R. J. Bentley; additions to pren 
Lydgate-lane, for the Crookes Orpha 
Homes Committee; additions to pren 
Gibralta 
Lid.; five 4 
Barker; additions to pre: 
Tinsley, for Messrs. Hadfield’s ea Fou 
Company, Ltd.; four houses, Crimicar- 
for Messrs. 8. I ck & Sons; additions 
alterations to p reet Moor 
Messrs. Boots, additions and altera 
to premises, Dixon-lane, for Messrs. E 
Bramwell, Lid.; four houses, Arche d 
alterations to pref 
for. Trustees, Baptist Che 
‘© premises, York-street and H 
7. C. Leng & Co., Lid.; 1 
and Horncastle roads. 
. additions and alt 
ar of Lemont” public-house, Hermi 
street, for Mrs. Mason; three houses, W 
bank-lane, for Mr. Perey Cooper. 
Stafford.—Theatre, Martin-street; Mr. I 
Glass, archi , Wolverhampton. 
Swanse Cinema theatre; Mr. W, 
Jones, architect, 41, Wind-street, Swansea 
Tente den. —Motor , Hast 
es Siminson 6 motor 
Tenterden. 
Torquay 


Mr. F. Wolstenholm 
Leigh-str 
alteratio 
head, for 
houses, 


—Plans have been assed 
folloy terations to Bannercross Int 
the Plymouth Breweries: four houses, 
burn-road, for Green; eleven ho 
adjoining Park 1, for Mr. JL 
Tucker. Plans have been lodged for six h 
and café and shops, Babbacombe-road, ané¢ 
houses, Walls-hill-road, for Mr. S. Blatch 

Torrington. — Territorial. headqua: 
Messrs. Hllis, Son, & Bowden, Bedford-ci 
Exeter. 

Turton.—Proposed weaving shed for 
Turton and Edgeworth Mill Building | 
pany. 

Waterfoot.—Chapel school, Burnley-1 
for the Trustees of St. Peter’s Roman Cat 
Church, Newchurch. 

Waterloo (Liverpool).—School (400 pla 
Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale-p 
Preston, 

Wednesbury.—Institute, Darlaston-road. 
the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, 
Wednesbury. 

West Thurrock.—School (300 pl 
F. Whitmore, architect, Duke-str 
ford. 

Whitstable.—Picture palace, High-street 
the Whitstable Electric Theatre Comper 

Wick. — Post-office, Market-place (: 
7,0007.); _M A. Hall, builder, “Mile 
Joinery Work Abe: rdeen. 

Willington Q —School (1,400/.); Re 
Hoster, Vicar, § Aidan’s Roman Cat 
Cherch. 

Witton Gilbert (Durham).—School hous 
East Earl Industrial School (600/.); M: 
Douglas, builder, Close House, Durham. 
Motor ¢ : a} 
rchitect The Broadvas Wokin 
Woodford Bric — Temporary 
(4007.); Messrs. E. Smith & Co.,° buil 
Stratford, 

Worcest 


h 


ti, 


—Proposed school (11,5002.) : 

_ itect, Town Hall, Wore 

xham.—Mortuary; Mr. J. England, 

vevor, Town Hall, W 2am 
Ystrad.—Picture theatre; Messrs. W. 

& Son, Ystrad. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


School Partitions, Malta. 
pe Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of Trade is notified by the C 
for the Colonies that sealed te 
ill be received at the Office of the Rec 
General and Director of Contracts, Val 
up to 11 a.m. on October 17, for the st 
of school partitions. Tenders are 
accompanied by a deposit of 102. Cop 
the specification and form of tender ms 
ned on application to the Crown A 
for the Colonies, Whitchall-cardens, Lo 


eee 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

At a mecting of the Committee of the B 
Constitution Association, held at its offie 
Tothill-street, on Friday, October 
resolution was unanimously pass 

this Committee, acting in the int 
vidual liberty and personal responsi 
cordially welcomes the recent circular o 
Local Government Board.in favour of sec 
the more flexible application of building by 
in rural a and engages itself to do i 
to influence the sanitary authorities to giy 
subject their most careful attention,” 
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BUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
1E LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


jen & Norris v. Superintending Architect 
of Metropolitan Buildings. 


% Tuesday the Tribunal of Appeal under 
London Building Act sat at the Surveyors’ 
itution to consider the appeal by Mes: 
jam Gilbert Allen and Henry George 
ri ainst the certificates of the Supe 
nding Architect of Metropolitan Buildings 
ning the general line of buildings on the 
tern side of the street known as Fulham 
ace-road, between Queensmill-road and the 
ding known as 206, Fulham Palace-road. 
Courthope Munroe appeared for the appel- 
jsand Mr. F. Daldy represented the London 
nby Council. 
Courthope Munroe, in opening the case, 
ainefl that the appellants were builders of 
ham, who were developing a considerable 
te there, and the present proceedings were 
ly a sequel to a former appeal to the 
lbunal, which was heard on December 12, 
, and January 22 and March 1, 1912. In 
present case the Superintending Architect 
| defined the line of buildings as between 
noc-road, Queensmill-road, in relation to 
en buildings shown on the plans,.and the 
lt of such definition would mean cutting 
about 1 ft. from three of the shops and 
but 2 ft. 6 in. in the case of the other four. 
» previous case had regard to four shops 
ected in Fulham Palace-road on the other 
> of Larnoc-road to the seven shops now 
question, and it was then urged that the 
berintending Architect had taken a ridicu- 
is extent of road for the purpose of fixing 
building line. Ultimately the Tribunal 
ided that there was no general line of build- 
fs in that portion of the road in which the 
r shops were situated, and consequently the 
lision of the Superintending Architect was 
sed. He and his clients took it that this 
Jision of the Tribunal meant that there was 
general line of buildings on the whole of 
section of the land which was then being 
erred to. 
Phe Chairman (Mr. A. A. Hudson): We indi- 
ed that these four buildings might be the 
ans of forming a building line. 
Mr. Courthope Munroe said he 
est for a moment that they might not do 
s. The position his clients took up was that 
ler this decision they were entitled to go on 
Iding so long as they. did not advance 
fond the line of the four shops, and they had 
nceeded to build the seven shops on that 
umption. These seven shops were an ex: 
blica of the four. They were set back 30 ft. 
1. from the middle of the road, but, owing 
the contour of the road, they were really 
mut 2 ft. behind the four shops. He sub- 
tted that the true line was from the south- 
st corner of No. 206, which was one of the 
ir shops, to the north- corner of the 
ish hall at Crabtree-lane; or, in other 
rds, that the line was controlled by the four 
bps, and if they kept a minimum of 30 ff. 
m the centre of the road they were within 
fir rights. The Superintending Architect 
i commenced by going back 2 ft 6 in. from 
b corner of No. 206. 
Che Chairman, said the point they had to find 
t was whether that portion of No. 206 which 
pjected beyond the line fixed by the Super- 
ending Architect was a building or not. 
dr. Courthope Munroe contended that in 
» circumstances no question of projections 
If they were building in a place where 
sre was no general line of buildings they had 
; to consider projections at all. Sect. 73 
the Act only came in and entitled a person 
make projections beyond the line in certain 
ses, and this, of course, presupposed a build- 
+ line. In the ease of the four shops the 
ibunal held that there was no building line, 
d hence the question did not arise. The 
yen shops were continuous with the four, and 
6 were 10 projections. The Superintend- 
; Architect in order to go back 2 ft. 6 in 
d treated the architectural detail of the four 
9ps as projections. 
[The Chairman said he did net quite under- 
nd why the Superintending Architect had 
me back from the 2 ft. 6 in. In the présent 
<6 it was not a question of a small projection, 
the whole of the buildings were brought 
ward. 
Mir. Daldy. said he would atgue the point 
er, but, so far as he knew, the front main 
ll was always taken to determine the general 
ilding line. 
Mr. J. C. Radford, architect and surveyor, of 
per Richmond-road, Putney, explained the 
truction of the houses. The shop fronts 
re superimposed on the cellar wall. Above 
. shops were two floors, and bay windows 
re formed by recessing the front main wall. 
n cross-examination, witness said he tool: if 


did not 
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that. the four shops fixed the general line of 
buildings at one end, and he would take a line 
parallel with the projections at the north-east 
corner of St. Clement’s Church to fix tho 
general line of buildings 
Mr. C. Botterill, surveyor, of Fulham, for- 
merly Surveyor to the Borough Council, 
endorsed the evidence of the last witness, and 
put in a plan showing how he would fix the 
line, having regard to the curve of the road. 
Mr. H. G. Norris, Mayor of Fulham, one of 
the appellants, described the buildings, and 
said the centre of the road was taken from a 
plan supplied by the Superintending Architect. 
In cross-examination, witness said they com- 
menced to build the seven shops after 
the Tribunal had given its previous ision. 
The foundations had already been got out 
nearer the road, but after the decision they 
decided to keep at least 30 ft. from the centre 
of the road in accordance with the wishes of 
the County Council. His view was that they 
were entitled to build co long as they did not 


go beyond the four shops, He did not think 
it was necessary to ask the Superintending 


Architect to define the general line of build- 
ings, as it seemed to be foolish to make such 
a request when the Tribunal had just decided 
that there was no line. 

The Chairman: You took the risk of defining 
the line yourself. 
Witness said he had 


the certificate of the 
Tribunal in front of him stating that there was 
no general line of buildings in that section of 
the, Fulham Palace-road. His view was that 
must either keep level with or behind 
four shops. 

This concluded the case for the appellants, 
and Mr. Daldy called Mr. Millward, of the 
Architects’ Department of the London County 
Council, who expressed the opinion that the 
line defined by the Superintending Architect 
was the tight one. 

Mr. Daldy addressed the Tribunal, and sub- 
mitted that the Superintending Architect had 
fixed the line in a bond-fide manner, and Mr. 
Norris had fairly admitted that he took his 
to what the line might be. He urged 
matter of law, the front main wall 
of the house ought to be taken into considera- 


tion. The whole object of setting back tho 
buildings to the building line was not to pre- 
serve the centre of the roadwa but to 


preserve the general line of the houses in the 
interests of the houses themselves. If it was 
held that the extreme outside of a bay window 
was to determine the general line of buildings, 
then a man having once put up a bay window 
his neighbours would be entitled to carry up 
their walls vertically to the edge of the window. 
In the present case the general line of buildings 
between Crabtree-lane and Larnoc-road was 
made to depend on the end from which the 
appellants started their buildings, and they 
contended that No. 206 was to govern the whole 
thing. The Superintending Architect had, how- 
ever, said they must look at the buildings 
beyond, and take these into consideration, and 
he had drawn his line accordingly. 

Mr. Courthope Munroe asked the Tribunal to 
view the road and buildings, as the matter was 
one of importance to the appellants, who did 
not want to have to come before the Tribunal 
the next time they commenced building. 

The proceedings were accordingly adjourned 
to give the Tribunal the opportunity of visiting 
the site. 


——__+-4--__. 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Vendor v. Purchaser. 
In the recent case of Taunton and West of 


England Perpetual Benefit Building Society 
and Roberts’ Contract (current ‘‘ Law Re- 


the Building Society were the mort- 


ports ”’) WV 
idue of a lease 


g@agees by assignment of the r 
for 999 years of certain property, and they 
entered into a contract to sell the same to 
one Roberts. The contract was an open con- 
tract, and amongst other clauses it contained 
‘a provision that the property was sold subject 
to the covenants and conditions contained in 
the lease and to the rent thereby reserved, 
and that the assignment to the purchaser 
should contain a covenant indemnifying the 
Society against the said rent and covenants. 

There Were in the lease covenants as to 
painting of an unusual character, to be con- 
tained in a lease for so long a term, and before 
and at the time fixed for completing the 
contract the lessor was threatening proceed- 
ings for breaches of covenant; but neither the 
vendor nor the purchaser were aware of this 
In answer to requisitions, the vendors only 
offered to produce the last receipt for rent. 
The purchaser was seeking a declaration that 

good title had not been shown; and claimed 
a return of the deposit. 

As regards the fi point, the clause as to 
indemnity against breach of covenant, the 
Court held this to relate to future breaches or 
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failure to pay rent, not to breaches in the 
past. On the second point the Court held the 
vendorg not to haye made out a good title, 
the lease had become forfeitable. The vendors 


not take away this obligation; 
: ction means that, prima facie, the 
receipt the last rent is evidence of the 
covenants having been duly performed, but it 
does not prevent a purchaser from adducing 
evidence that, in fact, the covenants have not 
been performed. It to bear. in 
mind that this was an open contract, and that 
the purchaser had had no notice of the breach, 
as the decision turns on these two considera- 


tions. 
ES Se 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—The Urban District Council have 
passed amended plans for the erection of a 
cinematograph theatre at the rear of No. 122, 
High-street. The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare a s the utilisation of the 
Old Barnet te. 

Battersea. ave been lodged with the 
London County Coun by Me Spalding 
& Myers for the erection of additions to the 
Baptist Chapel in Northcote-road. 

Bromley—The Council have accepted the 
tenders of Messrs. EH. Peill & Sons, Bromley 
Common, at 873/., for making up Quernmore- 
road, 1,213/. for making up Nightingale-lane, 
and 4311. for making up Talbot-road. The 
tender of Messrs. T. Wood & Sons, Lid., 
Crockenhill, Swanley, has also been accepted, 
at 549/., for making up Pinewood-road. 

Ealing.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 7,087., the cost of erecting a secondary 
school and technical institute. 

East Barnet. Sub-Committee has been 
‘appointed to consider the question of the hous- 
ing of the working-classes. A plan has been 
passed for Mr. Geddes for the erection of a 
motor garage in Northumberland-road. 

Pnfield.—The Urban District Council has 
accepted the tenders of Messrs. Jennings & 
Grenfell, Freezywater, Waltham Cross, at 
640i. and i,175/., for making up portions of 
Malvern and Durants roads, respectively. 

Hammersmith.—The tender of the Adamant 
Stone Paving Company, 9, Bridge-street, 
Westminster, S.W., has been accepted by the 
Borough Council, at 305/., for paving the foot- 
path on the east side of a portion of Wood- 
ane. 

Hanwell.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare a plan for the general widening 
of Boston-road. The tender of the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company has been accepted 
at 4521. 6s. for wood-paving the same road. 

Hornsey.—The Highways Committee report 
the receipt of petitions asking that the asphalt 
ing of the carriageway of Fortis Green-road 
be continued for about 182 y owing to the 
motor-omnibus traffic. The Borough Survevor, 
reporting on the question, states that the effect 
of this traffic upon the carriageways of Fortis 
Green, Fortis Green-road, and Colney Hatch- 
lane, macadam roads unsuitable for such 
traffic, has been disastrous. It is evident from 
the continuous repairs already carried out that 
the greater portion of the length of macadam 
road affected cannot be maintained by 
ordinary macadam repair during the autumn 
and winter months, and, unless a more per- 
manent class of construction is immediately 
proceeded with the roads will become un- 
trafficable. If the motor-bus traffic is to be 
permanent the best method, and, in the long 
run, the most economical, would be to con- 
struct these roads, except where the gradient 

prohibitive, with a good concrete founda- 
ion and close-jointed, creosoted, soft wood- 
block paving; but such a scheme would necessi- 
tate the raising of a loan, and it would be 
cme months before it could be carried out. 
would, therefore, appear de: irable to con- 
sider an intermediate, although much less 
durable, method of stripping off the existing 
macadam and laying down a tar or bituminous 
macadam carriageway, which, if tenders were 
immediatel could be proceeded with 
He estimates the cost at 
estions are to be 
plans have been 

alterations and 
ackson’s-lane, High- 
Golder’s Green, 


early in November. 1] 
The Surveyor’s s 
The followin 
Dick 


ed:—Mr. A, C. 
additions to “ Hillsid 
Mr. Fraficis Hoy 


houses, Rectory-gardens;_ Mr. John 
parish hall, Park-road, Crouch End 


TIslington.—For testing the suitability of 
several forms of bituminous paving for use on 
ds where ordinary macadam is not satis- 
ctory ‘“Roadament,’’ ‘Trinidad asphalt 
macadam,” ‘asphalt macadam,” ‘Val de 
ravers’ natural asphalt matrix,” and 
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* Bradshaw’s granite asphalt” are to be laid in 
equal lengths on the margins of the c: rriage- 
way in Dorset-street. The estimated cost is 
put at 4761. The wood-paving in portions of 
Hornsey-road, Hornsey-rise, Seven Sisters- 
road, and Holloway-road is to be renewed or 
relaid- at estimated costs of -9000., 2002., ‘300/., 
and 600/. . respectively, and the creosoted 
yellow deal blocks required are to be obtained 
from Messrs. Gabriel,’ Sons, & Burtons, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth, §.E. Jarrah blocks 
are also required, and tenders are to be 
obtained for these. 5 
ttomford.—At a’ recent meeting of the 
Guardians it was decided to carry out by 
direct labour the building of an isolation 
hospital. The estimated cost is put at 4847. 
Southgate —The following plans haye been 
passed:—Mr. W. R. Bertie, three houses, 
Lodge-drive, Palmer’s Green; Mr. R. Cra 
nell, rty. houses, Riverw Palmer’s 
three houses, Amberl 
1 e, jun., fourteen houses, 
The Crest, Palmer’s Green; Mr. _A.. Arnoit, 
three houses, Harlec h-road; Mr. D. A. Paul, 
Presbyterian _ Churel Fox-lane, Palmer’s 
Green; Mr. A, F. Simmons, three motor 
garages, Lightcliffe-road, Palmer's Green, 
Tottenham.—The Engineer has been  in- 
structed ‘to prepare quantities with a view to 
tenders being invited for the exccution of 
private street works in South-grove and Barry- 
avenue. The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. Warren & Supart, on behalf 
of Mr. H. King, additions to Swan Hotel, 
High-road; Mr. F. Horton, additions to God- 
frey Engineering Works, Boundary-road: Mr. 
S. .W. Cranfield, reconstruction and additions 
to drill hall, Park-lane; Messrs. Brand, Pettitt, 
& Co., addition to Munro’s factory, Cornwall. 
toad; Mr. H. S, Couchman, on behalf of Mr. 
J. Immig, additions . to bakery, High-roac 
Messrs, C. D. Monniger, Ltd., factory, Over- 
y Mr. D. Gestetner, foundry at Cyclo- 
style Works, Broad-lane; Messrs. Rowley 
Brothers, Boundary © Works, Crawley-road, 


‘Weer Green, five houses and shops, Lordship- 
ane. 


Westminster.—The tender of Messrs! Wricht 
& Son, 27, Wild-street. Drury-lane, W.C., has 
been accepted at 747, lbs. for carrying out the 
necessary works in connexion with the round- 
ing off of the corner of Buckingham Palace- 
road .and- Pimlico-road. The’ necessary pavy- 
ing and other work -in connexion with the 
pening through of Noel-street to Great Marl- 
horough-strect is to be carried out at an 
estimated cost. of 1,800/. The Engineer ‘has 
been instructed to proceed with the -work in 
connexion with the widening of Piccadilly. 
opposite Nos. 19 and 20, at an estimated cost 
of 1507. ‘Repairs dre tosbe carried out to the 
macadam car tageways of Grosvenor-road and 
War k-square at an estimated cost of 3757. 
Repairs are to: be carried out to the footwavs 
of Park-street. The cost is put at 1007. P 
ine works are to be carried out opposite Nos. 

-, Park-strect at an estimated cost of 10n” 
In view of the probahility of the Council’s 


Property. now cenpied by the Westmincta 
Workhouse, in Soho coming to the Couratl 
possession 


the Housing Committee “have de- 
cided to prepare a scheme for the erection 
thereon of working-class dwellings. The 
following plans have been lodged with the 
London County Council :—Messrs, Maple & 
Co.. * Litd., alterations to St. James’ Club, 
Brick-street ; Messrs. Bywaters & Sons, Ltd’ 
alterations to premises, Wellington-mews and 
Ae Cat Windmill-street; Messrs 
a. H. Hughes & Son, building si Vhite 
Lodge, Warwick-row. Bigece Sie oF Bue 
Willesden.—Tenders ‘are ‘+ 
making up Victoria-mews, K 
thorpe-terrace, Dog-lane. 
submitted by the Engineer 
for making up Bramston, 
roads, 


0 be invited for 
ilburn, and King- 
Plans and estimates 
have been approved 
k 3 Ridley, and Colin 
The following plans have been passed :— 
H. Fowler, six houses, Palermo-road. 
sden;. Mr. G: A. Sexton, on behalf of 

abey & Co.; furnitur depository, 

ar s.. William 
additions at. Parish Workhouse 
and Infirma Acton-lane; Mr. A, Baker. on 
behalf of. Mes: Charrington & Co., extensions 
vt the Elm Tree beerhouse, High-strect, 
Harlesden. Plans have been lodged b M~. 


iS : 4 q 
BH. Cave for the erection of nine houses in 
Tatam-road. 


Woolwich.—The Bor 
esived a 
County Council, in tevly. to a.] 
them to promote legislation to 


Far 
Messrs. H: 


year $1, Priory Park- ad; M 
Moss’ & ‘Sons, ¥ oa : 


but that having regard to ti 
of London. so far as the 
building laws is concerned, no alternative 
method has yet been. suggested which would 
Yemove existing anomalies without inoreasing 
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the cost of the administration of the Building 
Acts in London, and that under the c:rcum- 
stances they do not see their way to take 
action in the matter at present. The Borough 
Council have decided to ask the Council to 
give the matter further consideraion at the 
earliest opportunity. ' The following plans 
have been lodged with the London County 
Council:—Mr. F. H. Buen, 12, Woodland- 
avenue, Wanstead, adaptation of building at 
rear of Castle Hotel, High-street, Eltham, into 
cinematograph theatre; Mr. A. L. Edwards, 
19, Ragland-road, Plumstead, houses, Clean- 
thus-road, Plumstead; Mr. R. Stewart, 24, 
Sloane-square, §.W., houses, Bexley-road; Mr. 
A. H. Jennings, 7, Woolwich-road, Belvedere, 
twelve houses,’ Cantwell-road, Plumstead. 
Plans have been passed for Mr. L. A. Stanton, 


110. High-road, Lee, §.E., for six houses, 
Halons-road, Eltham, and for Messrs. Gordon 


& Gunton, Finsbury House, Blomfield-street, 
E.C., for a Wesleyan chapel and institute in 
Timbercroft-lane, Plumstead. Mr. J..O. Cook, 
architect, on behalf. of Mr. E. Kemp,. has 
lodged plans for the erection of a warehouse 
and shop in Spray-street, Plumstead. 


ogee 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. T. Redmayne. 


George Tunstal Redmayne, of whose 
ci r Mr. Paul Waterhouse gives some par- 
ticulars in ‘the current Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was articled: to 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and practised 
in Manchester. “He was never greedy for 
multiplicity or magnitude of work,’? writes 
Mr. Waterhouse. “ His personal thought and 
personal labour entered every. detail of his 
des » and he was exceptionally careful in 
making sure that nothing should appear in 
his work which was meaningless or nugatory. 
His comparatively small list of executed wor 
is, therefore, not by, any means to be ‘attri- 
buted solely to lack of opportunity. - Among 
the buildings in which he best satisfied his 
own intentions were:—The Scottish Widows 
Office, Albert-square, some business premises 
at No. 20, Cross-street (recently altered), the 
School of Art, and the Racquet Courts, all in 
Manchester. His two best country — houses 
were Whitton, in Herefordshire, for Mr. 
Richard Green, and Feldemore, in Surrey, 
which he built @ deux reprises for his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Edwin Waterhouse. His_ best 
church, St. Chrysostom’s, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester, was unfortunately destroyed by_ fire. 
Other of his buildings were a house at May- 
field, in Staffordshire, for Mr, Joseph Simp- 
son; the Dalton Hall, Manchester, for the 
Society of Friends; Schools at Knuisford and 
Broadbottom, and -various small works at 
Ambleside.and Alderley. Many of these build- 
ings show that he was capable of carrying 
out work on an important ‘scale: the Scottish 
Widows’ Building in particular ‘is as good a 
proof as one could have that there was real 
art and real sense in that medieval revival 
which is to-day so readily despised. It is 
virile and fresh.” 


——_*+--e—____ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


& 


19,853 of 1911—Kmile Klée: Hollow rein- 
forced concrete floors ceilings, and the like. 

20,202 of 1911.—James Ward Moseley: Wall 
construction for houses and other buildings. 

20.535 of 1911—August Weiffenbach and 
Michael Joseph Farrell: Composition for 
plaster and the like. 

20,630 of 1911.—Francis Skilbech: Plastic 
composition. 

21.200 of 1911.—Francis Pavey Le Bailly: 
Mode of glazing roofs, windows, and the like. 

21,550 of 1911.—Frank Herbert Shorland: 
Fireplaces. 

21,866 of 1911.—Tsaac Henry Storey, William 
Edward McCalla, and Arthur Griffiths: Fac- 
ing plates for attaching to the surface of walls 
and the like. 

24,764 of 1911.—Rdgar William Brown and 
Charles James Watts: Combined Screen and 
stove or radiator. 

27,232 of 1911—Daniel Murphy: Bolts for 
doors, gates, and the like. 

27,754 of -1911:—John Shanks: Supply con- 
nexions for cisterns-of-an installation of water: 
closets and the ‘like. 

27.858 ‘of 1911.—Giuseppe Andina and John 
William Bottomley: Kilns for burning or 
firing bricks, tiles, or other earthenware, fire- 
clay, or like goods. 


* All these applications ‘are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upoy, 
them gan be madg. 
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909 of 1912.—Joseph Schwend : Chimney4 
1,711 of 1912—Hllen Chandler and ¥ 
Corin : Sinks. 
2,251 of 1912.—Thomas Boyd: Attachm 
r glazing bars. 
‘05 fe of 1912—Thomas Joseph Barr 
Road compositions, 
15,479 of 1912.—John Caldwell; Door-loek 


—_+-4-- 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERT 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
September 14.—By Denver & Conins. 
Whitstable, Kent.—Court Lees Farm, 223 a. 
1r.5p.,f. 
September 19 
Seend, Wilts.—Lower Foxhangers Farm, 140a. 
ns Pay eee, Meck 
By Geo. T 
d, B 


LLOPE & Si 


Finchams 
cottag: 
September 2 
Llanaber, Mer 
Or. 38p., f 
September 24,—By Ba 
Sellindge, Kent.— Little @ 
Lodge Farms, 146 acres, f 
The Rookery and 26 
Arable and pasture 
Mill House, Forge Hou 
House, avne 
Rock cottage and 7a: 1r. 23p., 
Church house and cottage, f 
Rock cottages and 1} acre, 
Old school cottages and plot of land, 


September 26.—By Grorce Hone 
Bishops Cleave, Glos 
4a.27. 9p. f 
By Wanrer Luptow & Brisco 
Hartlebury, Worcs.—Waresley House Estate, 
19a. 3'r. § 
The Lion p.h. a 
September 27.—By Georce Loverrr & Sons. 
Corley, Wary Marshlands Farm, 187 acres, 


By Harry Bat 
Bedford.—120, Hu: 
35 to 49 (odd), P 
11, 13, 15, 17, 27, 
50 to 56. (even), Ar; 
44 and 46, Spring 
September 30.—By Vr 
West Ham.—202, Romford 
131., er. 401. 
October 1. 
Finsbur 


By Frep Vartex & So 
0, Sommerfield 


By Aurrep J. Burrows wirn Tuckerr & Son. 
Ashford, Kent.—Pasture, 20a. 0 1.27 p., f. . 
By Kemsrey. 

Mickfield, Suffolk.—Greenwoods Farm, 155 
acres, st 


By Baxrer, Pa 
Sidenp.—1a, Daj 
Eeckenham.—W 

Lacre., u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 2l., Pp. 
By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
Battersea.—Bennerley-rd., f.g. rents 631., re- 
version in 51 . 
Acton.—Boll 


. 263, 271, 
yrs., g.r. 781., y.r. 2601... - 
62and 64, Marcia-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., gr. 14l., 
wars 911. 8s, 8d. 3 
Bermondsey.—150 and 152, Southwar 
rd. (s.), u.t. 263 yrs., g.r. 141. yor. 1 
158 and 160, Southwark Parl 
yrs.,g.r. 141, y.r. 1101. 
166, 174, and 176, Southwark Park 
28 yrs., g.r. 211, yr. 1651... 
Rotherhithe.—75 and 77, Plow; 


and 27, 
36.yrs., Re 


gh-rd., ut, di 
yrs., g.r. 71. 10s., w.r. 651. 2s. z 
Ola Kent 3, 4, and 5, Trimby-st., u. 

yrs. g.0. 91.5 wir. 761. 1 


Contractions’ used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehc 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ; 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r: 
f. for freehold ; ‘or copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for week 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rents 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs, { 
years; la. for line; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. f 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescen 
ay. foravenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. f 
grove; b.h, for heerhouse; p.h. for public-houge ; 0, { 
Gffices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


ret 
pe 
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or some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
‘idvertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


THE; BUILDER, 


see previous issues. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Public Appointment, xix. ; 


Auction Sales, xxiy. 


s/ertain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the adyertisers do not 


find themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


that no allowance will be 


fhe date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


'* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


| Competitions. 


#roseR 14.—Balham.—SwiaMinc BaTu.— 
) Wandsworth B.C. invite designs for a 
jic Swimming Bath. See advertisement in 
j) of August 16 for further particulars. 
rOBER 29.—Glasgow.—Desicns_ FOR EXTEN- 
or, Municipan Burpincs.—Ihe Glasgow 
oration invite architects to submit pre- 
ary sketch designs in competition for the 
sion of the Municipal buildings. Five will 
Hilected to submit complete drawings in final 
letition. See advertisement in issue of 
Dr. Burnet, assessor, Deposit of 11. 1s. 
81. — Huddersfield. — Town Ptan- 
—The Housing and ‘own Planning Com- 
of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
ns for the laying-out of certain areas within 
sounty borough and part of an adjacent 
jrb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 26gs. De- 
oe 21. 2s. See advertisement in issue of 
2 for further particulars. 
re 31. — Llandudno. — Lanpscare 
PENING.—'he Llandudno, U.D.C. _invite 
(ns for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
y, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
in issue of September 6 for further par- 


1.—Ottawa.—Monument to KiInG 
RD VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
wa. Particulars from the Public Works 
rtment, Oitawa (see p. 174, August 9). 
VEMBER 29.—Langside, Glasgow.—BRANcH 
Ry.—Assessor, Mr, Alex, N. Paterson, 
B.A. Premiums, 6501., 801, and 251. Par- 
irs from the ‘town Clerk, City-chambers, 
row. 

PEMBER 1.—Sofia.—Drsicns FoR A RoyaL 
be AND Law  Courts.—Particulars from the 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
e, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see p. 173, 
ist 9, and p. 350, September 27). 

PEMBER 2.—Carlisle.—Scnoon BUILDINGS, 
‘Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
pr-street, Carlisle. 

RcH 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Municrpan 
|DINGS.—-The Committee of the Municipality 
hngoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
dings. Honoraria of 300l., 2001., and 1001. 
ctively for first, second, and third, Seo 
rtisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
culars. 

Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
ine COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
(Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 
Date. — Motherwell.—HicH Scuoon.—Dr. 
et, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


3 date given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
2ames of those wilting to submit tenders, 
be sent in. 
‘oBER 11,.—Nairn.—GRoyne.—For construct- 
» timber groyne, 150 ft. long, on the fore- 
, about 75 yds. west of the harbour, Plan 
specification from Mr. D. Munro, Burgh 
syor, Nairn. 
‘OBER 12.—Bradford.—Lisrary.—Hrection of 
th libri Great Horton. Drawings and 
al conditions of contract seen, and quanti- 
nd form of tender from the City Architect, 
Hall, Bradford. 
JOBER 14. 
ern Railway Company (Ireland) invite ten- 
for the erection of an electric and general 
tight shop at Dundalk, Drawing and speci- 
mn at the Engineer’s Offices at Dublin and 
st, and forms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
r,.T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretars 
, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 
OBER 14, — Eccles.—Pavition.—For taking 
and removing the existing bowlhouse, 
ion, etc., at the Eccles recreation ground, 
the construction of a new pavilion, bowl- 
, shelter, store, and alterations to the 
playground, also for the construction of an 
ional bowling green at the same ground. 
at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 


Eccles.. Quantities on deposit of 1. 
oBER 16,—Rawdon.—Scuoot.—For erection 
oposed new school at Rawdon for the 


y of Friends. Mr. H. Chippindale, archi- 


Guiseley. 


Octoser 15.—Stanley.. 


-ScHOOL.—For remodel- 
ling and erection of new infants’ school at 
Stanley, near Crook. Plans, specification, and 
general conditions of contract seen, and quanti- 


ties at the office of Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 
Ocroser 1 — Stockport.—SHetrer, erc.—For 


erection of slielter, tool-house, and conyeniences 
at Grimesbottom recreation ground. Plans, sec- 
tions, and general condition ceen, and specifica 
tion, with form of tender, from Mr. J. Atkinson, 
A.M.Inst.C.B., Borough Surveyor, ‘Town Hall; 
Stockpor 

Ocrozer 16.—East Langton.—Corracrs.—The 
Midland Railway Company invite tenders for 
the erection of two cottages at East Langton. 
Plans and specifications seen, quantities and par- 
ticulars at the Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 

Ocroser 16. — Halifax. — Hxtension.—For ex- 
tension of offices and new moulding shed, for 
Messrs. J. Sagar & Co., Ltd., Wz 
seen, and quantities from 
Fox, Rawson-street, Halifax. 

OcroseR 16.—Milnsbridge.—WorksuHop, ETC.— 
Erection of workshop, etc. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects 
and surveyors, Milnsbridge. 

Ocroper 18. — Belfast.—Macuinery.—Erection 
of refrigerating machinery for chill-rooms at the 
new blic Abattoir. Drawings, specification, 
and ticulars from the City Surveyor. Deposit 
of 11. 1s. 
Ocroser_ 18.—Brecon.—Scnoot.—For proposed 
mixed and infants’ school and cookery kitchen 
at Caehopkin, Abercrave. Mr. C Best, 
M.Inst.C.B., Surveyor to the Breconshire 
Education Committee, County Hall, Brecon 

Ocroser 18. — Dinnington. — AppiT1Ions.—For 
additions to Dinnington Council School. Plans 
seen, and specifications, with quantities, from 
the ‘Education Architect, County Hall, "Wake- 
field. Deposit of 11. 

Ocroser 18.—Stainton.—Scuoon.—For erection 
of a new school. Plans seen, and specifications, 


with quantities, from the Education Architect, 
County Hall akefield. Deposit of 11. 

Ocroser 18. Wheatley. — ScHoon.—For erec- 
tion of Becket 1 Council School. Plans seen, 
and specificatjons, with quantities, from the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit of 11. a 

Ocroser 19. — Egremont. — Restpence.—For 


erection of a new residence at Bookwell, Egre- 


mont. Plans and Specifications with Mr. N. 
Kitchen, A.M.I.Mun.E., A.R.S.L, etc., architect, 
Woodend House, Bigrige. a 

Ocroser 19. — Hickling. — Resroration.—For 
the restoration of Hickling Church. Specifica- 
tions, etc,, from Mr. A. Howell, R.I.B.A., 32, 
Clitheroe-road, Stockwell, S.W. 

Ocroper 19, — Middlesbrough.—Horen, prc.— 
For erecting business premises and hotel, 29 and 
81, Corporation-road, and 65, Albert-road, Mid- 


dlesbrough, for Messrs. Freeman, Hardy, & 
Willis, Ltd. Messrs. Moore & Archibald, archi- 
tects, jPrudential- -chambers, Albert-road, Middles- 
brough 

OcroserR 21. — Abergavenny.—CentrRe.—Erec- 
tion of a domesti arts centre at Abergavenny. 
Plans and specification S880 and quantities from 


Mr. John Bain, F.R.I.B.A., County Council 
Offices, Newport, on deposit of 11, 1s. 
* Ocrozsr 21, — Banbury. — Corrace 


Banbury Corporation invite tenders for forty 

tages on a site off Paradise-road. See adverti 

ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Oc Edinburgh. — Hons 

i anitor’s house at Moray House 

Training Ooilece Plans with the architect, Mr. 
A. 


K. Robertson, 29, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
‘Huddersfield.—_WArEHOUSE, ETC. 
—For two-story. warehouse and offices, St. 
Andrew’s-road, Huddersfield. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, 11, 
Cloth Hall-street, Huddersfield. 

OcroxeR 21,—Lostwithiel.—Hovss.—For, erec- 
tion of a dwelling-house at Penquite, Lostwithiel, 
Plan and specification with Mr. W. Littleton, 
Sweet’s House, Bodmin. 

OcroseR 21—Ramsden Bellhouse.—Corraces. 
Erection of three pairs of semi-detached cot- 
tages adjoining Chapel-cottages, Ramsden Bell- 
house. Mr, Hugo R. Bird, architect, St. 
Thomas’s-gate, Brentwood. ane specification, 
and form of tender on deposit of 10. 1s. 

Ocroser 21.—St. Helier.—Arsenat.—For the 
construction of an arsenal for the parish of St. 
Helier in Rouge Bouillon. Plans, conditions, 
and specifications at the States Engineer’s Office, 
Royal-square. 
% OcroBER 21.—Windsor.—New Hosprrat, Frc. 
—The Secretary of State for War invites tenders 
for erection of a, new hospital, etc., and other 
works in connexion therewith. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


OcroBeR 21 


OctoseR 22.—Great Yarmouth.—Atrerarions, 
—For alterations to Great Yarmouth Post-Oftice. 
Drawings, specification, and a copy of the con- 
ditions and form of contract at Great Yarmouth 
Post-Office. Quantities and forms of tender 
from H.M. Office te SoS, ete., Storey’s-gate, 
S.W. Deposit of 11. 

%* OcToBER 22, — ‘Willesden, — UNDERGROUND 
Convenience.—The Willesden D.C, invite tenders 
for a public underground convenience at South 
Kilburn, N.W. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars, 

* OcroBeR 23, — Bradford. 
Court, — The Comm 
rks and Public Buildings in 
tension of County Court. See 
this issue for further particulars. 
* OctosER 23.— Homerton. — Coverep Ways, 

.—The, Guardians of the Hackney Union in- 

vite tenders for iron and glass covered way 
glazed roofs over balconies, and screens at In 
tirmary, High-street, Homerton, N.E. See ad- 
yertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
%* OcroseR 24,—Hampton Court.—ExTension 
or CLoaKroom. — The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
women’s cloakroom at Hampton Court Palace. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars, 
%* October 25. — London, N.W.— New Pcsr- 
OFFICE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for erection of 
new post-office, North Western District. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further partculars. 


OctoBer 26.— Monkstown. — Appr1rons.—For 


-- EXTENSION OF 
sioners of H.M. 
te tenders for ex- 
advertisement in 


paca to Rafieen House, near Monkstown, 

Cork. Plans and specification by Messrs. 
\ te Hill & Son, architects, 28, South-mall, 
‘ork, 


Octoser 29, — Yarm-on-Tees.—Scuoot.—Fer 
erection of new school on a site adjoining the 
ete Grammar School, Yarm-on-Tees. Mr. 
E. G, Fletcher, architect, Prince Regent-street, 
isa ion: -on-Tees, 

Ocroser 30. — Chingford.—ScHooL.—Erection 
of a new public elementary school at South 
Chingford. ‘Two guineas deposit for quantities. 
Plans, specification, and form of contract with 
the County Architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford 
4 Ocros! 30. — Southampton. — CreLts.—Ten- 
3 are invited for alterations to cells, the pro- 
See of water-closets, and lavatory. See adyer- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

OcroseR 31.— Newcastle. — Quay.—Construc- 

tion and maintenance of a reinforced concrete 
quay at the London Wharf. ‘General conditions, 
specification, quantities, forms of tender, and 
drawings, on deposit of 31. 3s., from the City 
Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastlé-upon-Tyne. 
* NovemsBer 5.—Walthamstow.—AnppiTIons To 
ScHooits. — The Walthamstow Education Com- 
mittee inyite tenders for additions and altera- 
tions to the Joseph Barrett School: See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Novemser 11.— Ipswich. — Scuoou.—For the 
erection of the St. Helen's Council School.. The 
plans and specifications seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from the architect, Mr. Ray- 
mond GC. Wrinch, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich. 


Novemper 15. — Lerwick. — Extenston,—For 
the construction of works in the extension of 


Lerwick Harbour, in the County of Zetland. 
Plans and specifications with Mr, James Barron, 
M.Inst.C. Central-chambers, 214, Union: 


street, Aberdeen. Quantities on deposit of 11. 
No Dare. — Burnley. — Houses.—For erection 
of a pair of small houses in Todmorden-road, 
Burnley, for BASS Chadwick & Brotherton, 
Quantities from Mr. G. Parkinson, architect and 
surveyor, Mercantile-chambers, Burnley, 


No Dare, — Freshwater. — Appit1ons.—For 
additions and alterations to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Norton, Freshwater, I.W. Quantities 
from Mr. J. W. Newman, Station-road, Fresh- 
water, I.W. 

No Dare. — Guisborough.—Homes.—Hrection 
and completion of children’s new cottage homes. 
Quantities and form of tender from the archi- 
tects, Messrs, J. J. Taylor & Minor, A.R.I.B.A., 
Post-office-chambers, Darlington. Deposit of 
1. 1s. 

No Dare. — Halifax.—Cuurcy.—For the erec- 
tion of the easterly half of St. Mark’s Church, 


Siddal, Messrs. Joseph Walsh, F.S.I., and 
Graham Nicholas, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 10, 
Harrison-road, Halifa. 

No Dats.—Heaton.— ENSION.—Extension of 


Quantities from 
M.S.A., Gold- 
Newcastle-upon- 


the cemetery at_North Heaton. 
the architect, Mr. J. J, Hill, 
smiths’ Hall, Pilgrim-street, 
Tyne. , Deposit of 11, 1s. 
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BUILDING—continued. FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, Octoser 16. — Clacton. — Wrpeninc. — Bf 
; te widening and making-up_Close-lane. Speeifi 
The date given at the commencement of each etc. tion and form of tender from Mr. D. J. Boy 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or Ocrozer 15. Watford. — Paintine.—For the Surveyor, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, external repainting of Holywell House and other OcroBer 16, Hanley. — § 


may be sent in. 


No Dare. — Knottingley. — Picture House. 
Erection of picture house at Knottingle 
Yor! Mes Lunn & Kaye, architects and 


ification at Holywell House Minicneainwctialevenunticatatat 
— Manchester.—ParntING, ETC specifications at the Borough Surveyor’s 
ainting and repairs at Alexandra Park. ‘Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. Deposit, of 
Specification from the City Architect, Town 
Hall. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 


Sane j 7 O Blackburn.—Serts.—For supy 
canis : dota Witham Ps LEB Ocrozmr 26.— Clitheroe.—Parntine, ErC.— of 1,000 tons of 6 in. by 3 in. to 

aiigy Fal tecodloneeaadmadditichasto Nes painting and decorating the Clitheroe Congr tis, Tenders to Mr. W. sa ‘ 
and 91, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. Particulars tional church and school. Spec: es Boe ie x igh ngineer, unicipa 


obtained from Mr. G. Steer, 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 


from Messrs. Moore & Archibald, architec 
Prudential - 


ambers, Albert-road, Middles- 


Beoweh: % Novemper 4 — Ware. — {DE ace exec of street improve i 
wes a _ Ware Gas Comp: nders for demolition street and Rectory-lane. Forms of tender, 
No 1 Dare. Gute ie wis > Cate N50, of malting premises in Star-street. See adver  ticulars, plans, and specifications at the Bored 
pene tOns i Oanshes Menten NO. ie? tisement in this issue for further particulars. Engineer's Office, 16, London-road, 
Heaters tetentaleoltar beta aisThert: No .— Batley. —Paintinc.—For outside Ocroner 18.— Manchester.—Sanirary Wom 
esa Middleebicdeh painting of Wensleydale Particulars from For sanitary alterations at 1 to Du 
pease Mr. J. Thompson, Wensleydale Mills, Batley street; George-street; and 51, River tre 
and 75, Leaf-street, Hulme; 1 to 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. reek; 50.'to 68, Wliza Ann-sirect; @ 
lores oo Crocareue Pore seek ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER Rochdale-road. Forms of tend 


general conditions, and specifications may 
WORKS. ¥ , 


the erection at the southern outfall wor obtained, and plans with the Manager of 4 


Cro near Abbey Wood, Kent, of four 38-in. D I 
4 7m rainage Department. 
centrifugal pumps, together with four 38-in. Ocroser 14. — Bury. —Roap Worxs.—For, ex- Giacomo Ferry. — Gnaxirn 
hydraulically-worked sluice valves, and a 10-in, cavating and _ballastiz curbing and flagging, 1 
: supply of brok. granite or basalt. 
centrifugal drainage pump and steam-engine, for and paving in connexion with private street 


form and spec tion from Mr _H. A. 


the London County, Counc Specifications, work: Forms of tender _and specifications at Tbe ane gun ae are 
form of tender, drawings, e from the Chie! the office of the Borough Engineer, Bank-street, eens! ‘at Biveye®, age Fer -_ 
Engineer of the Council, Sir Maurice Fitz- Bury. Deposit of 1. Waving "Cie Gn Unie, Dine En 
maurice, C.M.G., County Hall, Spring-gardens, Ocrospr 14. — Swanscombe —For Paving, etc ae eos ON: ang s a a 
S.W. Deposit off 21. ze es! the making-up of priyate street Plan: and Hngineer. d quantities from the Borou 
Ocroser 22. — Gillingham.—Prant.—For the specifications with the Surveyor, Mr, John (tidy Oe lk 2 ait 
i supply and erection_at Electric Generating Sta- Hook tly,” Dartford-road, D: f Octoprr 24.— Sandbach. — Sewacn.—F 1 


a 2 construction of sewage purification works 
) Swansea.—Exre Bor the Wlworth, near. Sandbach, Plans and specifi 
extensions of watermains. Plane pecifica- seen’ ahd auanhnes tidit Messrs At ie 
tions and conditions of contract from Mr. 1. waydes, Satidbach. . Daposit of Tae 
Trevor Williams, Surveyor to the Council, Alex- oes. p 


tion of one 500-h.p. Diesel engine and alternator. Gi 
Specificatior from the Borough 
Electrical Engineer, g Station, Gilling- 
ham-road, Gillingham, Kent. 


y I INSTALLATION, ae Bexhill._-Sewace.—For the @ 
OE dilation and suppl 5 andar ad, Swansea. 2 ty ater overflow sewers, enlar 
Gances achimneyps hearths. et OcroperR 15.—isleworth.—Spat For aoe w ic) rt. and éxtension of stom 
peroneal the We sana of 1,500 of best hard Quemsey granite tanks at the sewer outfall, together with mi 
Forms of tender, with speci ation and particn. Spalls, Forma of tender from Mr. W. Stephens, Lae and other works. Plans , and spec 
lars, from the architect . B, Smith, 145, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth cations, quantities, and forms of ‘tender ft 
Victoria-road. North, Sou Octroser 15,— Wembley.—Strr For street Mr. G. Ball, A.M Inst.C.E., Borough Survey 

‘Ocroger 23. — Perth. TL widening and intprovement at the corner of the ‘Town Hall, on depos 51 
about 980 yds. of the river bank . ,, Harrow and Haling roads, Wembley. Plan and Ocroser 31.—Romford.—Grantte.—For sup 
opposite South Inch, with lareh piles, and pitch”’ specification seen, and form of tender from Mr. — of 1,800 tons of best blue Guernsey granite, hi 
ing the slopes of banks with stones. Plans seen, Cecil R. W. Chapman, Engineer ¢ ‘ to 14 ube. Forms of tender ft 
ae ee cohoations and quantities from Mr, R. to the Council, Public Offices, High-toad, Wem- Turvey syor, Council Offices, Re 


M‘Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 16, Tay-street, Perth bley. 


Huction Sales; 


i Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, 
*COMMERCIAL MOTOR CHASSIS—MilL-la ae Bepeeo of Th 1G 0. C., Li itd. Stuart A. Curzon .. Oct. 
*PLT., Rxvc., MOTOR MAIN. CO., L Fryett, White, & Co. | Oct. Wf 
*PREEHOLD SITES, SOUTH WAR: 2 Field & Sons 7 Oct, 2% 
*NETLEY HOUSE ESTATE, SURREY—At the Ma Driver, Jon Oct. 2 
*FREEHOLD SITE, KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL ( | Weatherall 6 Dec. ¥ 


i TO CORRESPONDENTS. BRICKS, &e. (Continued). STONE (Continued). 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depdt, Bobi i 
—All communications with respect to literary uaa ey York Stonz—Robin Hood Quality. 
i an ie matters should be addr d to * TH Flettons 113.6 Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Be gat 8. 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by HLS Eye Beat ons 2 Scappled random blocks ....... a) 
\ relating to advertisements and other exclusively : 2 : 

siness matters should be addressed to “THU Red ... Bako Bt Per Ft. Beebe ed at Railway Depdt. 

UBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. BestRodEressed | Best Stourbridge | |) 6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

All communications must be authenticated by the uabon Facing 5 are Bricks ... 4 40 ft. super.). # 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- @razep Brrcxs— 6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto . a 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 3in. sawn 1 two sides slabs (random s . 0 
communication: i : Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 2 in. to 24 in 0 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud Gd Strteh’rs 12 7 6 Ends wis, 1817 6 din. to2in. 0 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the Header i117 6 Two Sides and 
authors. ie eae sited _ _ Quoins,. -Ballnose, | ee ase End 1917 6 Harp Yorr— 

cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- and 4} in, Flats 15 17 ava GSauikte li? . 6 . 
Sige snincushomunitorhcatnabvertesponaible fob) Rica Gee sw 7 Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at aay Dept 
drawings, photographs, igorasersy ss ee ouher aoeu Second Quality £1 10s. per ae less than best. Seappled random blocks ... cor 3 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or nis 5 Per Ft, Super an ue nae ae 
etest x . de 5 y Depot. 
off ir nee pe Bee eo te fags thia one for con- ae ee Pit Sand « 6 ; per ares eeu yerods Gin, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
j sideration should bear the owner’s name and address eRe cele super.) ..... 
| thes the face or back of the drawing. Delay and Best Portland Cement ‘36 0 per ton, » Giububbed tralsides aie 
Se erietea may result from inattention to this. Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 » » 3 in, sawn two sides slabs (r 
tH ‘Any commission to a contributor to write an article, Norn—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 2 in, self-faced random flags ..... 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given ordinary charge for sacks. 
‘approval of the article or drawing, when Grey Stone Lime ............_ 13s. 6d, per yard delivered 
stbject to the app . y 
ed, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject, Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278, 0d. per ton at rly dpt. SLATES. 
} it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
| } proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
acceptance, STONE. 


B,—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in ‘ Por Ft. Cube. In, In. 2s, a. In. Tn, £5 
| Ae ‘important architectural competition will always be x . 20x10 best blue 20x10bestur’ka 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they Barn Sronz — delivered on road WARE ONE, 8. d. Bangor . 13 2 6 unfading green 4 1 
have been formally asked for or not. Paddington Depot... 1 7} 2xi2ditto 1.1317, 6 20x12 ditto 
Do. do. delivered on roa 20x10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 
Depot 2a etn: ditt 13.0 0 6x8 ditto.. 
Or PortLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 20x12 ditto ......13 15.0 20x 10permanent 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 6X8 ditto .. 75 0 green 11 
TAM NT MATERIALS. Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 91 
| PRICES CURRE OF MATER Pimlico Wharf ....... - be 23 Portmadoe, 212 6  16x8 ditto... 61 
——EEE— mee Eecley d waggons 16x8 ditto, 612 6 
I addington Depot, Nine Him. D Ot, 
M *s* Our alm in this list is to give, as far as possible, the BG eas Te epee) Be Feige 
| average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowes 
| Quality, and quantity obviously ailfect prices —a fact Sane ee aren pt Ee IR aPC ks Sa TELER. 
i | yh onl aterm by those who make use o: Asxciteein blocked dole) Glance neawes ic; At Railway Depot, 
ai Beer in blocks ...,.. 1 6 Freestoue .. 20 
HA BRICKS, &. Eom Lin blocks 110 Red Mansfield Best t plain xed #608 ng (per 1000) 
} : mao er foe arley Dale in Freestone .. 24 ip and Valley (per doz. 
| Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £54. . 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr Rest Broseley (per 1000) . ; 
Best Stocks es 114 0 ed. Corsehill in Stone .. 4 Do, Ornamental (per 1000) 
| Picked Stozks for Facings 210 0 DIOCKS svescoee 23 Hip and Valley (per doz.) 
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TILES (Continued), 

} At Railway Depot. 

| s. d, 8, d. 
Bf) Ruabon red, Best ‘* Hartshill” 

» |mn, or brindled brand,Ornamental 
{ w’ds)(perl000) 57 6 (per 1000) . 47 6 
0 aed Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
. 60 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 

ip (per doz.)... 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

i coe 3 0 Reds or Brindled 
** Hartshill’”’ (per 1000) ... 42 6 

i hd, plain sand- Hand-made sand- 

(per 1000)... 45 0 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
T)pressed (per Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
) . 42 6 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 

| woop. 

Buitpixe Woop. At per standard, 

:best3in,byllinand4in, 2 8, d, £ s. d. 
1 14 00 .. 1510 0 

1310 0 .. 1410 0 


Ins: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 
sos, 12-10 10 


H)n.,and3in, by 7in.and8in, 1110 0 
}ins: best 24 by 6and3by6.,, 010 0 less than 
t 7 in, and 8 in, 
}): seconds 1 0 Oless thn hast. 
jms: seconds 010 0 » » 
{. by in. and 23 Iv 910 0 1010 0 
. by 44 in, and 2 in, by OO en mo 0 
ign Sawn Boards— 
p}, and 1 in, by 7 in. ...... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
fivecee tL 10) 40) » 
Imber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 
Vonds .. 410 0 500 
Il timber (Sin. to 10in.) |. 317 6 400 
Hall timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3.5 0 310 0 
dish balks .. 212 6 300 
i)-pine timber (en) ft.average) 5 5 0... 6 0 0 


| Jomxrnrs’ Woop. 


ite Sea: first yellow deals, 
in, by 11 in. 10 
in. by 9 in 22 10 
Battens,2} in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 
pond yellow deals,3in, byllin, 19 9 
: 
0 
| 


eooooo 


Bin. by 9 in. 18 
Rattens,2hin. and 3in, by 7 in. 14 
lird yellow deals, 3 in. by 
lin, and 9 in, . cope 
Battens, 24 in.an 
iesburg: first yellow deals, 
hin, by 11 in, 2 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in 
Battens .... 
ond yellow deals, 3 in. by ‘ 


in... 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens ..., 
lird yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in, 13 10 
Do, 3 in, by 9 in, 
attens . ase 


te Sea at Petersburg— 
rst white deals, 3in. byllin, 15 0 
3 in. by 9in. 14 0 


in, by lin. 14 0 
n 3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 
1 


ms 
So 
oo 
co 


escoco Soo 
eccoce cco 


ih-pine: deals. 
ader 2 in, thick extra, 


eccooscoo 


ow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 
idments .... 32 
iconds, regular sizes 
ldments ........ 
ri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 


Oooo SCOSOOCO 


sce Our Exhibit, 
STAND 170, 


Rolled Steel Joists, 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality 
18 1 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jorners’ Woop (Continued)— 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— £ s. d. s. d. 
Large, per ft. cube. 030 39 
Small’ » ” 026 2 6 

Wainscot Oak Logs, por fi, cube 0 6 6 80 

Dry, Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inch... 0 010 10 
in, 00 8.0 = 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 

basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 4. 0.1 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

asinch .... slg 5 0 FG 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

super. as inch . OMOHOur nO EO. 

Teak, per load . 18 0 0 (. 22 0.0 

American Whitewood ‘Planks, 

Pl: creme 8 Oo 0 OO 

Prepared Flooring, Bie Per square, 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

shot... (SC err ean 
lin, by 7in, yellow, planed and 

matched 0140. 018 0 
lyin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 

matched OUR Onan aba 0 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

shot 0120... O14 6 
lin, by 7 in. White, planed and 

matched. (O3E) Hl ges OS 
1fin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched, ; 0 016 6 
gin, by 7 in. yellow, match 

and beaded or V-jointed brds, 011 0 013 6 
Lin. by 7 in. a) pee ONLAAO) O18 6 
¥ in. by 7 in. white » » 010 0 ol 0 
Lin, by 7 in, » » O12 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Tn London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 

ordinary £ Ae ad £ 38, 


sections ..... on Ow 9 10 0 
Compound Girders, “ordi 
sections .. 11 0 0 
Steel Compound St 1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
nary sections Se he We) 
Flitch Plates we dt 0 0 
Cast Iron Colur ; 
incliding ordinary patterns .., « =810 0 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Irox— £ s.-d, £3. a 
Common Bars meen 0) On eteroar ORO) 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 9 5 v8 15 0 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars** 11 0 
Mild Steel Bars 9 0 


Hoop Iron, basis price 
» » ” Galvanised. 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


0 9 
one = 
0... 915 
0 

0 


Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. LOE 5h 0 gare 
» » hg Ws0% = 
» » 6g, 210. = 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g. » 1510 0 
Ordinary sizea to 23g, and Sig. 16 0 0 
26 1 


» » Bienes 


Ordinary sizes to 20 & su. 
im 22g.and 21g. 19 0 
7 a 26 8... 0 10 


Ordinar -y sizes, 6ft: to 8ft. 20 g. 15 
2 2 g. and 24g. 15 
” ” 26g. wee 16 1 


eco ooo 


AAS 


ORMOLUM 
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METALS (Continued). 


Per ton, in London, 
a. 


Tron (Continued) — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,Sft. by2ft. £ s. d. gos. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker....., 1210 0 wy tS 
Best Soft Bicol REED ae &24g.1310 0 .., i} 
» 15.10'°0 aa 
ee ONO Neral 0) 
usual ‘trade extras.) 


Cut "Nails, Bi in. to 6i in. 
(Under 3 in. 


LEAD, &e. 


Lrap—Sheet, English, 4Ib, and up 25 
Pipe in coils + 
Soil pipe 
Compo pipe 

Zaxc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


Mery 


5 Wen 
In casks of 10 ewt. 
3 15 0 


Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 
Corrrr— 


Strong Sheet perlb, O11 ., 


era 
° 


Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin . 
Tin—English Ingots 
SoiperR—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


Leta t 


ReopHE 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


23d. 26 oz. fourths . 
32 oz. 


15 oz, thirds 
» fourths 


21 oz, thirds ” E 
» fourth: Bluted PRES are S Bde 
26 oz. thirds 21 oz, 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 
3 Rolled plate ........ 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox: 
§, Rough rolled and ford Rolled, 'Oce- 
rough cast plate.. 24d, anie, Arctic, Muffied, 
4 Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe. 
rough cast plate., 3d. dral, whit 
Ditto, tinte: 
* Not less than two crates. 


OILS, &c, £ 8,4, 
Haw Linseed Oil in pipes a per gallon 0 211 
” » » in barrels. b ” 03 0 
» » » in drums . » 031 
Boiled ,, » in barrels. a » OpgSiatt 
” ” » in drums . ” 03 4 
Turpentine in barrels i » 027 
” in drums . 029 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 32 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry 28 0 0 
Best Linseed ion Putty per ‘owt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar sess . perbarrel 112 0 
VARBNISHES, &c. Per gallon. * 
£58, a. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . ae 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak .. 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .. ae, 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
hurches .. 014 6 
Fine Elastic ‘Carriag 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple .. 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable coral . 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil . T1550) 


OLYMPIA, 
October 4 to 26. 


Ormolum is a New Rich Colour Alloy for the use of Architects, Art Craftsmen, Constructiona! Metal Workers, etc. 


‘xamples of 
rmolum Designed 
nd Manufactured by 


WAKELIN & DENT 


ENGINEERS AND WORKERS 


IN METAL, 


are on view. 
Send now 
for Particulars. 


5 & 7, TOTTENHAM ST., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. 


ole Agents: 


This Panel, 8 ft, by 2 ft., is to be seen STAND 170, Olympia. 


METALLURGO SYNDICATE, LTD., BALFouR HOUSE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1770), 


FINSBURY 


PAVEMENT. 
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VARNISHES, &e, (Continued). Per gallon. 


£ s. da. 

Eggshell Flating Varnish O18 u 
ite Pale Enamel 140 
Extra Pale Paper a 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size .. 010 6 
Best Black’ Japan. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany 090 
Brunswick Black 038 0 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ... 010 9 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 


SS SS 
TERMS ; OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BU 


from the OM 
at the pr. 


y) is supplied DIRECT 
y part of the United Kinguo.u 
annum, with delivery oy #riday 
aburbs. ee 
Yo Canada; post! 8d. per annum; and to all parts o' 
me New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


per annum. 
Remittances (payable to J. MOR 
The Publisher of “Hf BUILDER, 


oe 
TENDERS. 


Communications for iisertion’ under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesdav. [N.B,—We 
cannot publish ‘lenders unless authenticated. either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we’ cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amouut of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


should be 
‘abherin 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BEDLINOG (Glam).—For additions and remodelling 
the Bedlinog old mixed school as boys’ school, for the 
Glamorgan County Council. . Mr. D. Pugh-Joncs, 
County Architect, Cardiff — 

D: Davies, Donald-street, Cardiff* .. 


BEDWAS.—For erection of twenty or more 
ses, for the Grove Building Club. Mr. Gomer L. 
architect and surveyor, Bedwas and Aberfun 

P 


». £1,856 


House. 
W. 
S. 


& 
£212 00 


Williams B: 207 100 
J. Lewis & Sor 203-5 6 
Warlow & Warlow 

G, Smith Seaton 194 50 


BETTWS (Glam).—For the erection of a new mixed 

school at Bettws, for the Glamorgan County Council. 

Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S I., County Architect, Cardiff : 
Knox & Wells, Bangor-street, Carditi* ... £3,077 


BLACKBURN.—For erection of new public halls on 
Blakey Mont (substructure portion). Messrs. Briggs, 
Wolstenholme, & Thornely and Messrs. Stones, Stones, 
& Atkinson, joint architect: 
W. Livesey & Sons £17,000 | J. 
J. Fecitt & Sons ... 

TP, Willson & 

Son 


Whittaker & 

16,410 | ‘Sons . £16,150 
E. Lewis & Sons... 16,100 

300 | W. J. W. Cronshaw 

J. Partington el 0 & Sons, Pump- 

T, Higson &Sons... 16,210| street, Blackburn* 16,000 


BLAENGARW (Glam),—For the execution of altera- 
tions at the Blaengarw Council School, Glam, for the 
Glamorgan County Council. Mr, D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., 
County Architect, Cardiff :— 

D. J. Davies, Blaengarw, Glam* £1,685 

BRIDGEND (Glam).—For the erection of a domestic 


science centre at Bridgend, for the Glamorgan County 
Council. Mr. D, Pugh-Jones, County Architect, 


BRYMBO (Denbig! 
a drill hall, miniature unge, caretaker’s quarters, 
etc., at Brymbo, for the ‘lerritorial Force Association 
of the County of Denbigh. Mr. C. D. Rutter, architect, 
Parr's Bank-chambers, Wrexham. Quantities by the 
architect -— 

H. C. Davie 
J.B. Woolley 
Treasure & Sons, 

ieimbayueer 


,765 7 | R. Rober 
50 0| W.H, Wycherly, 
Pentre, 
Broughtont ,.. 
epted, 


. £2,598 0 


2,708 18 


2,580 0 
{Amended and 


Quarries of 


HE Portland Ston 


London Office : 
14, NINE ELMS LANE, S.W. 


TEE BUE_DER: 


CAERPHILLY (Glam).—For laboratory fittings for 
the Caerphilly New Higher Hlementary School, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, My. D. Pugh-Jones, 
County, Architect, Cardiff 

P. E. Gane, Ltd., Cardiff* ...... 


«.. £197 8 6 


struction of a drill-hall, caretaker’s 
range, etc. for the ‘'erritorial Force 
sociation of the County of Denbigh. Mr. C. D. Rutter, 
architect, Wre i i 
J, Carden . 


10); W. F. Hun- 

phreys . 6 

0 0} T.L. Day 0 

Thomas 

0 0} Sons, 

0 0} Oswestry}... 1,980 0 0 
2185 0 0 

t Amended and accepted. 


‘Treasure & 
Sons, Ltd... 
E.H. Nich: 
T, Jones .. 


COED POETH (W ham).—For the erection of a 
miniature rifle range at Coed Poeth, near Wrexham, for 
the Territorial Force Association of the County of 
Denbigh. M D. Rutter, architect, Parr’s Bank- 
chambers, Wrexham : 
hes . £227 0] T. Ll. Davies. 


'T. M. Hug . £177 12 
Graham & Latham, 

Litd.*... 198 15 168 10 
H. C. Dav: 194 


EYE (Leominster).—For alterations and additions to 
the Manor House, Eye, near Leominster. Mr. C. M. C. 
Armstrong, architect, Warw 
Collins & Godfrey... 705 v | J. H. 
W. Bowers & Co. ... 66£.0| °"m t 

+ Accepted with reductior 


avis, Leo- 
+. £598 10 


GRAYS.—For the erection of additions and alt 
tions at Arthur-street Council School, Grays, Ess 

the Essex: Education Committee. Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 7, Adam: 
street, Adelphi, W.C., and Grays, Essex. Quantities 


by Mr. G. Silvester, F.S.I. :— 
2S. BF 


G. Brown £2,290 
Dowsing 
Davies 


ter & Sons . 


srs. Edwards & Sons, Ltd. 
itect 

C. Walk 

B.C. Chr 


ao550 £172 0 0 
tmas 112 0 UV 


RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG (Ruabon).—Accepted for 
alterations to the Lion Inn, Rhos, Ruabon, for M 
Huntley & Mowatt, Island’ Green Brewery, Wrexhar 
Mr. C. D, Rutter, architec’, Parr’s Bank-chambers, 
Wrexham :— 

Jones Bros., Ponkey, Ruabon ........... £140 
[Lowest of three tenders received. ] 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2 


Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


e used for the 


—— FOUNDED NEARLY 50 YEARS, 


WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Wesleyan Hall, London, and 


‘other important buildings in London and Provinces came from the 


F. J. BARNES, 


PORTLAND, DORSET 


(THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED AND ONLY PERSONALLY 
SUPERVISED QUARRY & MASONRY BUSINESS IN PORTLAND). 


Agencies in BIRMINGHAM, 
LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, etc. 
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TREDEGAR.—For erection of thirty-one hous 
for South End Building Club. Mr. A. F. We 
architect, Blackwood, Mon. :— 

Per House 
S. Arrowsmith 
T. Nodden .. 
J. Newcombe & Son. 
W. & J. Jenkin 
'T. Dickenson, 1 


Ham Hill ;Stone. 

Doulting Stone. 

Portland Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sun 
The Doulting Stone Uo.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Some 
London Agent :— Mr. 
16, Craven-s' 


set. 
E. A. Williams, 
t, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for dat 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, f 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gry 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Ce 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W 


Telephone: DALSTON 1 


Many years connec 
with the late firm 
Wy W. H. LASCELLES & | 


of Bunhill Row, 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “ss: 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floo 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied 


THE 


rench Asohalte( 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatio’ 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HIL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


‘A JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT 


4 AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE 


CONSTRUCTIVE & DECORATIVE ARIS 


1} VOL. CIII.—No. 2637. 


NEW CHURCH AT MITCHAM, SURREY. 
MR, H, P, BURKE DOWNING, F.R.1.B. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, KHARTOUM CATHEDRAL, 
ECUTED BY MISS MABEL ESPLIN. 


} DESIGNED AND EX 


| MOGUL ARCHITECTURE OF AGRA: 
JM AGRA, FATHEPUR-SIERI, AND SIKANDARAE . 
JJNED-GLASS WINDOWS IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 
)rHAMES. BY MISS MABEL BSPLIN 

}PHLY HISTORICAL 
BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE 


VENICE is..05 


PAUL'S CATHEDRAL AND ITS MONUME 
} NEW DELHI 
les 
fuITECTURAT 
(BETING .... B 
MOGUL ARCHITECTURE OF AGRA .., F 
(URES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RE 
AISSANCE IN FRANC 
}HITECTURAL SOCIETIE 


ANNUAL GE: 


ASSOCIATION 


RESPOND 
RCOMMUNICATION COLUMN 
ES TO ILLUSTRATIONS 
TINGS 
[PETITION NEV 
JAZINES AND R 
TY YEARS AGO. 


ws 


N Florence, over against the Duomo 
—St. Mary-of-the-Flower, as the 
Italians so beautifully call it— 
stands a white marble figure of 

| Brunelleschi, with arms upraised 
id gazing at the dome he built. The 
atue, it is true, is not a fine work of art, 
it the idea is good—to make the archi- 
et guardian of what is the flower of his 
ul. Not all artists are worthy to stay 
us for all time in contemplation of their 
ork. For most, with opened eyes, it 
ould be too Dantesque a punishment. 
ut there are some whose work becomes 
ore and more of a precious heritage with 
le passing years, and whom it would be 
ell to commemorate in this way. 

This would besides give encouragement 

) sculptors, would interest the public in 

weir work. And, although it may seem 

1at modern art lacks somewhat of the 
reatness of ancient art, it is only because 

e put these new years against the cen- 

ies. For if there have been periods 

lore favourable than others to the growth 

Fart, we must always remember that the 

ves have left only their best; by slow 

egrees, as with books, so it. is with 


, ARCHITECT, 


KETCHES AND VIEWS OF 


JOHN THE DIVINE, RICHMOND-ON- 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OCTOBER 18, 1912. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE :— 


S. MARIA DELLA 
THE DOGANA DI MARE, V1 
PALAZZO REZZONICO, 


|ALUTE, 


PALAZZO PESARO, VENICE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 
PAGE PAGE 
BUILDINGS MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW (contd.):— 
132-436 THE CHURCH OF ST, THOMAS, PORTSMOUTH : INTERIOR VIEW 445 
THE GARRISON CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH : GROUND PLAN . 445 
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CONTENTS. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW :— 
BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE—V.: VENICE ....... 441 
DISCOVERIES AT WEST HORSLEY CHURCH, SURREY 444 
THE CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS, PORTSMOUTH 


PALMOLITHIC PAINTINGS IN SOUTH WALES 
THE TOWER OF BA 


NOTES . 


THE BUILDING TRAD: 
THE INSURANCE ACT: 
PRODUCE CARDS 
BUILDING BY-LAWS 


EMPLOYEES’ 


REFUSAL TO 


ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
ARDEN, EDINBURGH. 
ISTRATION OF PLUM 
NE 


@ 


RE 
GENERAL BUILDING 
APPLICATIONS UNDE 

1894 To 1909 ........ 
PROJECTED NEW BUILDIN 


LONDON BUILDING ACT: 


pictures and sculpture—the inferior gets 
removed to limbos beyond the orbit of 
our vision. We must always remember 
that thousands of years went to the 
making of the fine “ Flowers of Art ” left 
with us. So to-day, if we have to 
eliminate somewhat, there will surely be 
something remaining worth remembering. 
Why not make use, then, of the talent 
we have while it is yet ‘day ? It has 
always seemed curious to us that there 
is no statue to Wren in the metropolis 
It is true his manifold works are his best 
monument, but that is no reason it should 
be his only one. Indeed, if we consider, 
there would be no monuments—except 
to those who have no claim on us-—if a 
man’s work were considered sufficient. 
That is his part; ours to show in some 
visible and enduring way our appreciation 
of it. 

Thinking of Florence, where Bru- 
nelleschi is graciously given a little space 
where he may stand somewhat apart from 
the bustle of life to contemplate his dome, 
where streets are given the benediction 
of a verse from Dante—couplets, as the 
reader knows, are put up on the coigns of 


THE NEW WESLEYAN HALL: 


SECTIONS THROUGH PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE AND 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ... 
THE NEW WESLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER . 
THE CITY GUILDHALL EXTENSION 


THE SOCIETY OF TS: REPORT OF THE 
couNncIL c 
ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL 
LEGAL COLUMN 
LONDON COUNCILS . 
LIST OF COMPETITIONS, 
OBITUARY 
TRADE CATALOG 


ARCHITE! 


XHIBITION 


PRICES CURRENT 


DERS 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


uildings—we never pass St. Paul’s 
without looking to see if there is not a 
statue of Wren looking over to the 


church whose building occupied the best 
years of his life. We always half expect 
o see him standing in front of the Chapter 
House, with eyes raised to the dome, his 
fine face set in the cast of an humble 
pride, with one hand stretched out as if 
(9 follow its beautiful contours. 

Wren’s great heart lies still beneath the 
dome he raised. He was brought back 
o rest there five years after his patent 
had been suspended in favour of William 
Benson. Asimple slab marks his. grave, in- 
scribed without ostentation or flattery with 
the plain fact that ‘‘ Here lieth Christopher 
Wren, Kt., the Builder of this Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul,” ete. And on the wall 
above his epitaph is written, concluding 
with the oft-quoted words, Lector, s7 
monumentum requiris, cireumspice :— 


Feb. an. MDCCXXIII. 
Aet. ixe. 


Robert Mylne, who was appointed 
Surveyor of St. Paul’s in 1766, repeated 
the epitaph upon the marble choir screen 

(0) 


Obit xxv. 


il 
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which was afterwards removed and 
placed in the north transept, where it 
now stands, forming an entrance portico. 
The thought which mspired “ If you will 
have a monument, look around ”’ is a fine 
one; but is it sufficient ? A large pro- 
portion of the monuments in the upper 
church are dedicated to the memory of 
soldiers and sailors, a fact which can be 
accounted for by the breaking down of 
the prejudice against allowing memorials 
in the new Cathedral at the time of 
the Napoleonic wars. Alfred Stevens’s 
Wellington Memorial, a consummate 
work of architecture and sculpture, is 
by far the most beautiful—indeed, it is 
probably the finest monument made in 
t 

t 


the XIXth century, whether we consider 
he delicate proportions of the architec- 
ture, the quality of the sculptures in 
bronze or marble, or the way in which 
1e whole design fits within the arch of 
the Cathedral. The addition of the 
equestrian statue, whether this was well 
advised or not, certainly has had the 
effect of at least completing the com- 
position in relation to its setting. 
Wellington is buried in the crypt, just 
eastward of the dome. His sarcophagus, 
from the design of Cockerell, consists of 
two blocks of Cornish porphyry super- 
imposed upon a high hase of granite, and 
is of austere simplicity, noteworthy, 
however, if we may compare little things 
to great, as the pyramids are, for some 
quality otner than beauty. 

There is a simplicity as of the Greeks, 
as of some lyrical poetry, before which 
we pause ata loss to apprehend the reason 
of its subtle spell; verses of the Bible, 
the verses of Shakespeare and Burns, 
some of the poetry of Wordsworth, the 
Greek temples hold us by this strange 
and wonderful quality. But there is 
another simplicity which in effect is 
emptiness. The Wellington sarcophagus 
is somewhat akin to the last, yet we 
cannot but feel how greatly it is to be 
preferred, as a thing of art, to many of the 
more recent monuments, or to the mosaic 
decorations. 
Nelson’s tomb is much better. Whilst 
being simple enough not to tease the eye 
0 find its contours in the dim light of the 
crypt, it conveys to the senses an effect 
of funereal sumptuousness, if such a phrase 
may be allowed, of dark but rich colours, 
the black of touchstone, the red of 
porphyry, and the fine gold of artifice. 
The black sarcophagus, which rests on 
a high plinth, is profiled somewhat in the 
shape of a casket, a form which has 
become common in the sculpture of the 
monument. Indeed, Wellington’s effigy 
rests on a similar sarcophagus ; so also 
do those of Lord Leighton and General 
Gordon. But a comparison of these 
monuments will show how easy it is for 
the individual to express through any 
given traditional form whatever in him 
lies of aptitude for art. The sarcophagus 
in the first of these is extremely beautiful ; 
it is built up tier upon tier to the final 
casket on which the figure rests ; a variety 
of suitable ornaments diversify and add 
interest to its bold outlines without 
detracting from the unity which inspires 
the idea of the thing. 

The history of Nelson’s monument is a 
curious one. Cardinal Wolsey brought 
Benedetto da Rovezzano from Italy 
and engaged him to make his tomb, on 


ct 
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which he worked for six years before the 


Prelate’s death without bringing it to a 
conclusion. Henry VIII., coveting and 


intending it for himself and Anne Boleyn, 
ordered its completion. Some of the 
bronze figures forming part of the tomb 
were sold by the order of Parliament at 
he time of the Commonwealth, but it 
was never used, and the casket part 
of it was brought from Windsor to 
receive Nelson’s body. In some ways 
the story has been twice told; for 
Michelangelo’s tomb for Pope Julius II. 
underwent similar but more grievous 
vicissitudes. 

It would be too 
of the famous people buried in Old St. 
Paul’s, or even of those who rest within 
the present cathedral, Besides, the object 
of this sketch being architectural rather 
than historical, it is our intention to 
glance merely at the tombs or monuments 
which interest us as artists ; maybe also 
to touch upon those which reflect discredit 
on us, in the hope that the movement 
which is working towards a_ higher 
standard in almost all branches of art 
may reach to this, not its least manifes- 
tation. There are a few fragments of 
sculpture left from the old monuments, 
interesting merely as showing the older 
fashion of adorning these things—frag- 
ments of recumbent effigies of men in 
armour ‘and women in the dress of the 
time, and the like. The mutilated seated 
figure of a woman, probably the wife of 
John Wolley, is interesting ; but the best 
and only complete one—now set up in 
the south choir aisle—is the statue of 
Dean Donne, made in 1631 by Nicholas 
Stone. When Donne lay near to death 
he was persuaded by his friend and 
physician, Dr. Fox, to have a monument 


- 


ong a tale to give a list 


D IS 


i= 


made for him. “A monument being 
resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a 


carver to make for him in wood the figure 
of an urn, giving him directions for the 
compass and height of it, and to bring 
with it a board of the just height of his 
body. These being got, then, without 
delay, a choice painter was got to be in 
readiness to draw his picture, which was 
taken as followeth :—Several charcoal 
fires being first made in his large study, 
he brought with him into that place his 
winding-sheet in his hand, and, having put 
off all his clothes, had this sheet put on 
him, and so tied with knots at his head 
and feet, and his hands so placed as dead 
bodies are usually fitted to be shrouded 
and put into their coffin or grave. Upon 
this urn he thus stood, with his eyes shut, 
and with so much of the sheet turned aside 
as might show his lean, pale, and death- 
ike face. . In this posture he 
was drawn at his just height ; and when 
the picture was fully finished he caused 
it to be set by his bedside, where it 
continued and became his hourly object 
till his death, and was then given to his 
dearest friend and executor, Dr. Henry 
King, then Chief Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, who caused him to be thus carved 
in one entire piece of white marble, and 
it now stands in that church.” 
Unfortunately, few men have such a 
curious biographer as Isaac Walton, and 
we lack information on this as on many 
other points. But perhaps few men care 


to contemplate their dissolution and 
to provide for it. We always hope 
Dr. Johnson was of this mind, For 
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certainly he would not be gratified by t 
Herculean figure (1784) standing on ¢ 
left hand of the choir which is su Dpos 
to be a representation of him. 

The monuments in St. Paul’s offer } 
a sorry picture of the state of sculpt 
from the last years of the XVID 
until Stevens came to fill in an 
zhter canvas. Flaxman is repi 
sented by several works, the earliest 
which is a statue of Sir Joshua Reynol 
(1792), in a Standing position, with ] 
vight arm against his breast, the ha 
holding a book (“The Discourses! 
whilst his left falls straight from 4 
shoulder with outstretched fingers toué 
ing a truncated pillar, on which ig 
portrait medallion of Michelangelo. T 
whole conception is heavy. What 
contrast. to the joy and suavity of ¢ 
work of the painter it is supposed 
commemorate! The other works of # 
sculptor are more elaborate. The mon 
ments to Howe and Nelson consist 
pseudo-classical figures and ornament 
with the heroes, the ostensible object 
commemoration, in contemporary dre 
appearing so strange and out of plac 
The statue of Nelson is happier in bei 
placed above the other figures; Howe, 
his monument, being on the same ley 
suffers in comparison—even with the dt 
figures taken from Homer. Yet some 
the classical figures are not without gra 
if we consider them separately; f 
drapery hangs in folds reminiscent 
Attic work, but as a rule they are t 
figures of Flaxman’s illustrations to Pop 
translation of the Iliad. 

How dead, how insufferably dull is me 


of the work placed in the niches arow 
the Cathedral! A merciful oblivi 
has overtaken the manifold author 


whose names, meaning no more thi 
the advertising name cut on the corn 
f a tombstone—Banks, Lough, Behne 
Westmacott, and the rest of that compat 
—are fit only to figure in a new. Duncia 
What shall we say of Marochetti’s mon 
ment to Wi'liam and Frederick Viscoun 
Melbourne (1846-53)? A new element 
introduced into the sculpture of the ton 
—to wit, the sentimental. An archway 
fashioned in black marble with a nob 
inscription carved in gilt letters upon 
frieze above it, and on each side is 
white marble angel clothed in a loo 
gown. They both bend their hea 
towards the centre of the tomb wit 
very mournful countenances, but the 
do not inspire grief. Indeed, the ange 
are nothing more than a sentiment 
abstraction of Victorian ideals. 

The more modern work would seem 1 
be based on the older fashion of Nichol: 
Stone, in which recumbent figures tak 
the most important place. Three simil: 
monuments in the south choir aisle— 
Dean Milman, by Williamson (1868) 
Bishop Blomfield, by Richmond (1857) 
Bishop Jackson, by Woolner (1884)—ai 
all of the same type, in which effigies 1 
on a square box or sarcophagus. | 
seems to us that these sculptors all hay 
paid too much attention to details, t 
the embroidery of the draperies, to th 
pattern of boots, to jewellery, and suel 
ike instead of trying to realise the fact 
;0 which the tomb owe its existence. | 
we pronounce the sculpture indifferent 
what shall we say of the architecturs 
setting ? 


° 
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poush we cannot say that Mr. 


ail, he has given ihe fieare of 
Hadell (icighton, Bishop of London, 
yhe veri imilitude with life; the hea ad, in 
‘ t beauty and dignity, which 
us regret the more the inadequacy 
the erobitectural ne 

(here are a few wall panels of fair merit 
bhe upper church—to Charles Robert 
tkerell, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John 
jmer. The first is best in design, but 
iy are all three good examples of the 
jmer of the early XXth century. 
pre are a great many more in the 
\pt, inferior to these, as a rule; but, 
{the other hand, there are two most 
htful things from the hand of Gilbert 
‘o memory of Randolph Caldecott 
66) and Frank Holl (1888). The 
fer consists of a bust set in a kind 
jcircular pediment; while the former 
jresents the figure of a boy placed 
jhin a little niche, the top of which 
(supported on fanciful pillars. ‘These 
jak away from the mediocrity of the 
‘t, and are a sufficient excuse for the 
youragemept of this art. 

here are several good wall tombs 
‘ing from the beginning of the XVITIth 
ry, executed with characteristic 
ving, flowers and fruit and the beads 
youthful angels. The modern ones, 
ever, are not pleasant tc contemplate, 
ty are too florid, too commercial, and 
fike an incongruous note in the still 
fietness of the crypt. It should not 
) forgotten, however, that there are 
hrls of price to be found in the dim- 
ited corners, Take, for example, the 
hutiful bust of Hen ey the poet. That, 
pin, is excuse, if such were needed, for 
p encouragement of the makers of tombs 
i statues. With less encouragement 
p best might be lost. 


—_—_o---__ 


| THE NEW DELHI. 


H are glad to 

| spread an interest 
Spreac an interes’ 
aroused in the ques 

style to be adopted in the new 
pital of India, and we publish elsewhere 
this issue an article on the Mogul 
chitecture of Agra, with illustrations 
lich give an idea of the salient features 
the traditional work in the district 
ound Delhi. The Manchester Guardian 
es in an article the advantages of 
and ina 
ter to the Times of the 11th inst. Mr. 
G. Jackson, R.A., adds a thoughtful 
well-written contribution to the 


10w wide- 
has been 
ion of the 


see 


$ 
orking in an indigenous style, 


bject. Mr. Jackson very rightly se 
Our best artistic suggestions in design 
me from—necessities of construction 


d considerations of utility,” and “ we 
ould study works of art, not to copy 
em, but to be impregnated with their 
incipl and if our study has done 

work we should be so saturated 
th the true principles, not of this or 
at particular style, but that of archi- 
ture itself, which is a very different 
utter, as to be ready for any novel 
nditions which m present them- 
ves.” When, however, he expres 
3 disappointment at Lord Curzor 
felling on “the necessity of style,” 

find ourselves unable to follow his 
soning. 


2g 
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Style seems to us to be to architecture 
what language is to speech—the only 
possible means by which we can express 
ourselves, and failing a universal 
language | it is necessary to express our 


meaning in some particular one. So 
with architecture, the earliest efforts 


of man are marked with “style” in 
greater or less degree, and only the dwell- 
ings of our pre-historic ancestors—the 
cave-dwellers—can be held to be devoid 
of style, and these we hardly charac 
terise as architecture. But the language 
by which a man can best express his 
meaning is usually his own 
in which it is most natural to expre 

oneself is that with which one is most 
familiar. With the brief exceptions of 
periods of “ revival,” our natural means 
of expression is through the current 
Kuropean tradition of civilised Hurope— 
in other words, the classic Renaissance. 
Nor is there the slightest reason why 
we should not express India’s wants and 
necessities in such a manner. The 
Romans built alike in this country and 
in Syria, but in the latter they employed 
arcaded and colonnaded streets, because 
they were needed for climatic reasons ; 
but in both England and Syria the 
toman left the marks of his presence 
in the architecture of the country as on 
every other phase of its life. The illus- 


trations of Mogul architecture we give 
are, we think, convincing proof both 


e and its un- 
ion of the 


of the beauties of the sty 
suitability for the pre 


modern wants of civilised India, but 
we feel that in some phase of the 
Renaissance there is ample scope for 


employing native craftsmen and giving 
them opportunities to show their skill 


in d ng and carrying out beautiful 
detail which, after all, constitutes a 


great part of that excellence which we 
admire in Mogul art. 

We consider that in harking back to 
compromises and in any attempt to 
carry out modern buildings in the style 
which characterises the Mohammedan 


buildir of India we should but be 
adding another futile “revival” to its 
predecessors instead of emulating the 


archi- 


spirit which alone has made grea 
tectural epochs possible. 
—_—2-@—2—_—__- 
NOTES. 
r, Our leader this week 
oes should set many thinking. 


Who that has stood beside 
the statue of Brunelleschi gazing at his 
lifework from beneath the s hadow of the 
beautiful dome he reared, has not been 
moved to venerate not only the handi- 
work of the man but the man himself. 
It is true that the domes of Florence, of 
Rome, and of London, to mention only 
three Renaissance masterpieces, stand 
as monuments to the memory of the 
genius which fathered them, but how 
often does it happen that the “ man in 
the street,” who consciously or uncon- 
sciously raises his eyes to them, knows 
anything about the master-mind behind 
itall? More likely than not he is ignorant 
of so much as the architect's name. To 
thousands of Londoners the name of Sir 
Christopher Wren doubtless conveyed 
nothing when they saw it on one of the 
London County Council steamboats, but 
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it was a happy idea to christen these 
boats—short-lived though their plying 
on the Thames—with names of men who 
had played the greater part in building 
up England’s fame and London’s beauty. 
And now there is nothing to keep the 
name of Wren before the eyes of the 
world, and to remind us that he lived and 
moved in our midst—in fact, that he was 
a human being. His work is becoming 
more and more a precious heritage, and 
he and certain others since his time are 
worthy to be commemorated by the 
finest statues in our public places that the 
sculptor’s art can shape. We say this 
with full knowledge of the many inarti 
statues scattered about England, deposited 


without forethought as they are and 
conceived without beauty. We do not 
forget some of the ugly and vulgar 


monuments to late kings and queens, as 
well as the statues on the exterior of 
a large new building erected to be the 
home of Art. In spite of the bitter 
irony of such proceedings we still desire 
to see more statues. We suggest even 
the formation of a society to jill all the 
empty niches in London with statues. 
And we do this because we think highly 
of the art of sculpture and know that it 
san. be well done if Committees and others 
who have the giving of commissions 
place them with discrimination. 


In was a good idea of 

Old Views of the Library Committee of 
the Thame at the City Corporation to 
Library, attange for the exhibition 
from time to time of 

selections from the important collection 
of prints and drawings in the Guildhall 


Library. We might only wish that the 
Committee had at their disposal more 


adequate and convenient space for such 
exhibitions than is provided by the 
corridor leading to the library. Perhaps 
his will be. possible when the scheme 
or the new art gallery is carried into 
effect. The small exhibition which was 
opened last week is confined to en- 
gravings and drawings of the Thames, 
which go to show the great changes which 
ave been effected on the banks of the 


river from Westminster to the ‘Tower 
since early in the XVIIIth century. 
Even within the last hundred years, 


rior to the building of the present 
Houses of Parliament, the neighbour- 
vood of the river about Westminster 
presented a comparatively rural aspect. 
But the interest of the exhibition is 
artistic as well as topographical ; it 
contains some excellent specimens of 
aquatint engraving, as well as original 


water-colour drawings, including 
examples by Valentine Smith and 
Francis Jul The work of William 
Marlow is represented by original 


drawings depicting the demolition of 


the old and the erection of the new 
London Bridge, and there are other 
views engraved after the work of J. 


Gendall and William Daniell. We had, 
1owever, some difficulty in . viewing 
the collection on the day that we visited 
it, in consequence of the corridor being 
argely occupied by pieces of timber 
which had been employed in some civic 


ceremony, which supplied sufficient 
evidence of the necessity for better 
accommodation for these interesting 


exhibitions. 
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TueE last, and perhaps the 
most-needed item of the 
series of ‘improvements 
connected with the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, is to be effected by refronting 
Buckingham Palace with a new stone 
facade, and, as was natural, this im- 
vortant work has been placed in the 
1ands of Sir Aston. Webb, R.A., whose 
designs have now been approved by 
the Executive Committee. It will be 
remembered that Sir Aston Webb’s 
design for the Mall improvement was 
laced first in the limited competition 
veld as far back as 1901. The new 
front, we learn, will cost about 60,000/., 
which will be defrayed out of the 
Memorial funds, and the contract for 
rebuilding has been given to Messrs. 
Leslie & Co. 


Buckingham 
Palace. 


Iv a return recently 
published of the work of 
the Land Registry it is 
stated that from the time that registra- 
tion was compulsorily applied in the 
London area, January 1, 1899, 151,951 
separate properties have been entered on 
the register. It will be remembered that 
it is only compulsory 2 
“ possessory ” titles, althougl 
of the le tion is to secure 
tion of absolute titles. » long as 
registration is compulsory it certainly 
is of advantage where possible to register 
absolute title. In a note to the Report it 
is stated that, where absolute title has 
been offered to be registered free of 
additional expense, in many cases the 
offer has been refused without any 
adequate reason—a course which, the 
Report states, itis difficult to account for. 
Unpopularity of the system will hardly 
account for landowners adopting such a 
course, and there must be some reason 
why 500 out of 1,838 people should have 
refused to register their possessory titles 
as absolute. We can suggest no cause, but 
possibly, although the Registry requires 
no further fees, the registration may 
necessitate private costs being incurred 
by the parties. It would be interesting 
to have further information on this 
point. 


Land 
Registration. 
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NEW SEWERAGE SCHEME FOR SPALDING. 


At a monthly meeting of the Spalding Urban 
Council the principal business was the con- 
sideration of a scheme for the better drainage 
cf the town, the estimated cost being 20,000/. 
Plans, etc., had been prepared for this pur- 
pose, and were placed before the Council. 
The Surveyor (Mr. J. Bailey) said that the 
proposed system produced clear water in two 
hours, but their present system took eighteen 
hours. It was ultimately decided to adopt the 
proposed scheme, and to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the 
required amount. 


WAGES IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 

At a joint Conference of allied engineering 
rades, held at Manchester on the 9th inst., it 
$s agreed that the wages of members of 
the trade unions concerned be advanced 1s. 
in day wages and 2 per cent. in piece rates, 
the first pay on the advanced rate to be given 
in November; that a further advance of 1s. 
per week in day rates, and 24 per cent. in 
piece rates be given two months later: that 
the wages of the members of trade unions 
who are signatories to the agreement remain 
unaltered from the date of the last advance 
for a period of three years, any change to 
be subject to three months’ notice on either 
side. This recommendation will be submitted to 
the respective societies. Between twelve and 
thirteen thousand workmen are concerned. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


‘Tne opening meeting of session 1912-13 of 
the Architectural Association was held on 
Monday at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, §.W., Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed, and forty-three nominations 
were read. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that 
the next meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club will be held on October 24 at 
8 p.m., when a paper, entitled ‘* Craftsman- 
ship and Architecture,” will be read by 
Mr. L. M. Phillipps. 

The President announced that the Hon. 
Librarianship is vacant, and that there is 
one yacancy on the Council. Nominations for 
the same may be made at the next meeting. 
He also proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Edwin Gunn for presenting a collection of 
about 200 negatives to the Association, This 
was heartily agreed to. 

The President then distributed the prizes 
and medals for session 1911-12, the following 
being the list of awards :— 

R, M. Pigott—A.A. Sil Medal. 

V. O, Rees—Banister Fletcher Bursary. 

W. J. Palmer Jones—Architectural Union 
Company’s Prize, 

H. J, Higgs—Class of Design Prize and 
Bronze Medal. 

W. G. Newton—A.A. Essay Prize and Silver 


Medal 
W. 8. George—Herbert Batsford Prize. 
A.A. Travelling Studentship—First prize not 
awarded, ’ : 
B, W. Ridley—Second Prize, A.A, Travelling 


Studentship. 

M, 'T, Waterhouse—History, First Year_D: 
School; equal with A. S. Furner in Studio Pri 
A, 8, Furner—Construction, First Year Da 
School; Freehand Drawing. First Year Day 
School; equal with M. T. Waterhouse in Studio 

Pre 


H. J, H._Dicksee 
Second Year Day Schoo 


ay 
a. 


avelling Studentship, 
given by Head- 


—End_of Session Test, Second 


ing School. 

KF, W. Mack 
Eyening School. 

J. B. M. Walch—Scholarship, Second Year; 
First Place in Materials; First Place in History 
_ E. K. Smith—Book Prize, Second Year Even- 
ing School. 

_D. J. Gordon and T. W, Dowsett—Equal, Third 
Year Evening School Prize. 

A. f. Hardman—Trayelling Studentship, 
Fourth Year Hyening School, 

_ T. F Ford—Second Prize, Fourth Year Even- 
ing School; First Place in History, 

T. F. H. White—First Place in History. 

The following students have been awarded 
the Association’s Two Years’ Course 
Certificate 

BE. ©. Davie 

H. J. H. Dick 

S. Hi 


J. S. Hod 
H. G. Satchell. 


zie—Second Prize, First Y. 


H. G, Tebbutt. 
ee. R. S. Wallace. 
W. _W. Locke. 
A. F. Hooper. 


President’s Address. 

The President then delivered the following 
address ‘On the Training Afforded by the 
Architectural Association and Its Value 
in Promoting the Progress of Knowledge in 
Architecture? :— j 


“LApIES AND GENTEEMEN,—On rising to 
address you, as is the custom of Presidents 
at the opening meetings of the sessions, I 
feel I should offer you some sort of apology 
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for troubling you again in this capacitj 
Your suffrages, as I believe they are calle 
have placed me in the position of your Pre 
dent for a second year, so 1 may fairly clat 
that you are yourselves responsible; but 
too, am not quite guiltless, for when I Ww, 
asked. if I would serve again I did not & 
no. I can only hope that the experien 
gained in my first year of office may he 
me in my second, so that you may not] 
too badly vppointed. To us all the bu 
ness of the Association is of paramount @ 
portance. Last year in my address I trace 
in some detail, the progressive work of iJ 
Asscciation from its early days, when j 
membership consisted of its founders, throng 
the many years of voluntary work and effo 
in its schools and classes, up to the form 
tion some time ago of its School of Arel 
tecture and its present membership of som 
thing about 1,700. 

Founded over sixty years ago by a fe 
earnest men to fill a blank in their artist 
lives, our society has consistently advange 
along the path of progress and developmer 
It began as a society founded by architet 
for architects, to assist them in acquiring 
fuller and more complete knowledge of the 
art, and it is still, I am thankful to sa 
managed by architects for the same m¢ 
excellent object. 


The Day School—Third Year. 

This evening I will, with your permissid 
turn to a development in its work which ¢ 
Council and those most interested in 
believe to be one of no little important 
This is the institution of a third year int 
Day School course in the School of Archite 
tur Hitherto, as you ali know, the q 
years spent in the Day School have be 
chiefly of use to the student in admiral 
introduction to the art of architecture. Th 
prepared the way for the more advane 
study in the Evening School in the third @ 
fourth years, where much excellent work h 
been done. In the future the first two yea 
will still fulfil these preparatory functiol 
and in those cases where a student cann 
attend a third year in the Day School 
will be able, a8 heretofore, to complete ] 
course and obtain his certificate in 1 
Evening School in his fourth year. Bub 
those students who take advantage of 6 
new institution I believe that time W 
prove it to be of great benefit. First, becaut 
if good workers, they will be able to obta 
their certificates in three years instead 
in four; and, secondly, because they will 
far better equipped for the work which w 
fall to their share on entering, as pupils 
assistants, an architect’s office. Here | 
come to a very important reason for & 
institution of this new régime. The co} 
plaint has been not infrequently made 
the past that the two years’ course was 0 
a period of sufficient length properly to equ 
a man for work in an office; to meet tl 
complaint the third year has been institute 

Under the able direction of Mr. Robe 
Atkinson the all-important subject of desi 
will be carefully studied, and it is the fi 
opinion of the Council that the prolongati 
of the probationary period musi prove to 
of the utmost advantage to our Day Seht 
students. 


Students and the Royal Academy Schoo 

In common with every member I show 
deeply deplore this development if I fi 
it would have any .deterrent effect upon t 
custom of entering an office as an artiel 
pupil after the course has been complet 
and the certificate obtained. I do not belie 
that it will have this effect. We have ma 
the Day School course a longer one in ord 
that the student may be better fitted to ent 
an architect's offi This development wi 
in my opinion, quite inevitable. In view, 
the eful preparation for his future wi 
which it is now necessary to provide f 
architectural student the period of stu 
must be lengthened. In common, then, wi 
the Council and with the Advisory Counc 
who have been consulted upon this importa 
step, we may all look forward with confiden 
and interest to its success: all the more 
because a still further development is close 
connected with this three years’ course. TI 
is that the student should enter the Roy 
Academy School for training upon its termir 
tion and during the time he is at work 
an architect’s office. The authorities of t 
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Sal Academy have agreed to admit to 
> School without the usual examination, 
)/pt in the subject of design, any of our 
sjents who have obtained their certificates 
ifr the Day School course. Thus, by the 
thing given in this building, supplemented 
lthe teaching at the Royal Academy, we 
/| have a continuous scheme of archi- 
Jiaral education of the best and most 
resting kind. It may be urged by some 
bur members and supporters, ‘‘ But why 


combination with the Royal Academy 
501? Why -does not the Association 
jertake this advanced training itself? ’’ 


jl, the reply to this is, that in advis 
certificated students to enter the Schools 
‘he Royal Academy for the completion of 
ir studies we are availing ourselves of 
) successful educational organisation of that 
jinguished body. We are advising them 
jonly to enter a school whose traditions 
| work are of the very best, but a school 
fated in a milieu essentially and vitally 
jstic. To master the principles of his 
it in a congenial atmosphere is, for the 
jlent, a matter of the first importance. 
artistic vitality, so well known to those 
have passed through the course of 
hing at the Royal Academy, is probably 
ily owing to the excellent system, whereby 
t of the instruction is given by architect 
jabers, who act as visitors to the classes 
jrotation; and partly to the (broadening 
ence of fellowship with young sculptors 
painters, an association which frequently 
ls to friendships of lifelong, and also of 
fessional, value, and tends to the forma- 
h of what I may call artistic character. 
There will, of course, be in our own 
pning School advanced training of a very 
rough and carefully-prepared type. The 
bning School has always been a great 
ture in our work, and it is to be con- 
ped and much improved. In it lectures 
be given which will be of use to all 
are preparing for the Final Examina- 
h of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
ts. The work will be of an advanced 
icription, but it will be more adapted for 
se who are only able to spend two years 
\the Day School and for those who are 
ly in London for a comparatively short 
ie. 
fering again to the advantages offered 
ja student by the Royal Academy, I must 
int out that the prizes which can be gained 
| good work are of great value. The prin- 
jal of them is, of course, the Gold Medal 
i Travelling ‘Studentship for one year’s 
idy abroad, ‘of the value of 200/., which is 
ered for competition every two years. 
yer since its institution this prize has 
perved|y: been the ‘blue ribbon” of the 
ident’s 
It is or to read in the annual 
port of the Council for the past session, 
page 216 of the new “ B n Book,’’ that 
t year the following prizes were won by 
r members at the Royal Academy School, 
m.:—The Gold Medal and Travelling 
ip (2007.), by Mr. Alan Binning; 
rchitectural Drawings (First Prize 
lver Medal), W. L. Clark; an Architectural 
ssign (Prize 202, and Silver Medal), J. M. 
hitelaw; Set of Drawings of an Architec- 
ral D. esign (First Prize, 15/. and Silver 
edal), V. O. Rees; Second Prize (107. and 
mze Medal), Cyril A Farey 
As this list includes nearly all the prizes 
en to architectural students in the Royal 
sademy you will, I am sure, join with 
e in heartily congratulating these successful 
mpetitors, ‘and agree with me in thinking 
at it is apparent our School of Architecture 
is already made up its mind as to how 
is intending to deal with this matter. 


Studentships at the School at Rome. 


But I should like to remind you here that 
e provision for the equipment of our archi- 
cts of the future is not yet finished. As 
yu all know, the foundation of studentships 
.the School at Rome is now an accomplished 
wt. No doubt the number of studentships 
pared with the number of competitors 
ill be few, but, nevertheless, the institution 
f this important competition will tend to 
ake our whole sc sheme of architectural 
lucation in this country more thorough. 
or, although all competitors cannot be 
inners of prizes, all may be age to do 
90d work. 
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The Post of Registrar, etc. 

I should also like to mention that, in order 
to increase the efficient working of our 
educational system, we have created a new 
post, viz., that of the Registrar. The 
Registrar may be calied the Sec of the 
School, and I believe that Mr. Scott-Holmes, 
who has been appointed to fill this position, 
brings to it just those qualities which are 
desired. I am glad, on this the first public 
occasion’ since the appointment has been 
made, to give Mr. Scott-Holmes a very hearty 
welcome on behalf of the Association. We 
have also in the last few months made some 
alterations in our building, which, we hope, 
will add to the comfort of our members. I 
refer particularly to the new members’ recom 
on the first floor and the redecoration of our 
meeting-room. 

I; regret that time will not permit me to 


speak ‘to- night in any detailed manner of 
the many interests of the Association; for 
instance, of the meetings, the excur 


abroad and at home, the “Sketch Bool 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club, 
Athletic Club, and Oe re: I must refer you 
to the “‘ Brown Book ”’ for information about 
these. I will merely remark that we are 
looking forward to a year of much activity 
in all these matters. 


The New Secretary, and the New Insurance 
Society. 

But I will call your attention to two events 
which are recent and of interest to us all. 
The first is the appointment of our new 
Secretary, Mr. Yerbu: The Council and 
those members of the ciation who know 
Mr. Yerbury, and the hard and good work 
he has done for the A.A. in past” years, 
view this appointment. with satisfaction. I 
feel I may say that he has. the best wishes 
not only of our own members, but of the 
profession in general on his new appointment. 

The second event to.which I wish to draw 
your attention is important not only to some 
of our younger members, but to the many 
assistants and workers whom we find in 
architects’ offices throughout the country. I 
allude to the new Insurance Society, which 
has been formed under the National Health 


Insurance Act, and which is called the 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 
This Society has been created under the 


auspices of our Association in conjunction 
with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the 
Society of Architects. It has made a most 
excellent start, for a large number of 


members have been enrolled already. It is 
not only appropriate that under the new con- 
ditions imposed by this Act of Parliament 
that those working in our profession and in 
the profession of the sur and who 
come directly under these conditions, should 


have a society of their own, but also that 
the formation of it should have origi- 
nated with the A.A., for in our ranks a large 


proportion of the future members will be 
found. 

Of course, most of these members will only 
remain under the Act for a short time, but 
their contributions during that period will 
allow for a gradual accumulation of necessary 
funds, which will permit of the granting of 


useful benefits to those who may require 
them. 7 . 
For the formation of this Society our 


thanks are due to several of our member 
and to our Secretary, Mr. Yerbury. Th 
gentlemen have giv generously of their 
time, and have worked hard during the 
last few months to ensure the success of 
the new Society; and it must be gratifying 
to them to see the successful beginning which 
has been made. For the present the office of 
the Society is in this building, and Mr. 
Yerbury has superintended the initial work. 
A general meeting will shortly be held, when 
doubtless further arrangements made neces- 
sary by its growth and expansion will be 
discussed. 


The Late Secretary of the Association. 

In considering the progress which the 
Association has made during the past year 
we cannot but pause for a moment to 
remember the sad loss which we suffered so 
very suddenly last autumn. T mean in the 
death of Mr. D. G. Driver, who for so many 
years had ed with so much energy and 
‘enthusiasm in the interests of our society 
as its Secretary. It will, I am sure, be of 
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interest to ycu all to know that the kind 
response to the appeal issued by our Hon. 
Treasurer has enabled our trustees to come 
forward and make such arrangements as will 
best help Mr. Driver’s widow.and young 
children. In the death also a few..months 
ago of Mr. I’. M. Rickman, F.S.A., wé have 
lost our senior member and Past-President. 
Mr. Rickman was elected a member of the 
A.A. in the year 1852. He was therefore one 
of its founders, and was President in| the 
year 1854-1855. To the last he took the 
utmost interest in the doings of the A.A., and 
only last year I had a letter from him in 
which he regretted his inability through: ill- 
ness to attend the first meeting of the session. 


The Real Purpose of Our Efforts. , 
My reason for devoting, 


however | in- 
adequately, this paper chiefly to the work in 
the School of Architecture is twofold—first, 
to point out the new development of our 


system; secondly, to remind ourselves of the 
real purpose underlying “all our efforts, 
namely, to help forward the course of ‘our 


art, and to hand on the torch, as M. Gaudet 
has said, to our successors. 

In my address last year I emphasised the 
of our education being based upon 
nciple that art is unity; in the words 
of Alfred Stevens, “I know but cne art.” TI 
referred also to the wise provision made many 
years ago in France by the great Minister 
Cotbert for the education of the artists of 
his country in Paris and in Rome. I ven- 
tured to state that it was this very thorough 
system of training which helped Labrouste 
to build his library of Ste. Geneviéve in 
Paris and his notable additions to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, which helped Duban 
in his building at the Beaux-Arts and 
Due at the Palais de Just: 

I think we may claim for the continuous 
course of training, including the advanced 
course at the Royal Academy which the 
Association has now adopted and which I 
have . described to you this evening, that 
not only is it founded on the principle of the 
unity of art, but that, through its conjunc- 
tion with the opportunity for further study 
offered by the British School at Rome, we 
are instituting a “ very thorough system of 
training ’’ in this country. 

The opportunities for architectural work 
in the future promise to be many. Cities 
will be rebuilt, and new cities, at home and 
abroad, will be needed. It seems to me that 
no thought can be more inspiring to a young 
architect than that of adding to the beauty 
and nobility of our Empire and to the health 
and happiness of its inhabitants. The study 
necessary to:make us fit to take our proper 
part in this endeavour is so wide, so illuminat- 


ing and interesting, and the aim of it is 
so high, that we may well believe our pro- 
fession to be of the noblest—one of those 


to which a man is proud to belong. To it 
we must bring the best accomplishment, the 
best work that is in us, all our imagination, 
all our vitality, and a genuine enthusiasm.” 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 

in proposing a vote of thanks, said it was 
a good thing that the President should have 
spoken on the subject of education, for it 
was astonishing how few people gave time 
to consider what was going on in education. 
People did not realise what a remarkable 
process education was. It had given him 
much pleasure to be external examiner to 
the Association, and he had been much struck 
with the work going on in the schools of the 
Association. Tt had been a revelation of 
what could be done in the course of three or 
four years—he was surprised in comparing 
what men did at the beginning with what they 
did at the end of the time. The result showed 
that the work was well done, and that there 
was a sympathy between teacher and taught, 
without which the progress would be slower. 
The President had touched on a very interest- 
ing subject in dealing with the relation of 
pupilage to the education which was given 
in the Association, and he hoped with him 
that pupilage, or some substitute for it, 
would never be abolished. It was well to 
remind them what the generation behind him 
(the speaker) had done. They did a rather fine 
thing in setting architectural education going 
in the way they did, for up to that time 
teaching in architecture was practically con- 
fined to offices of men in practice, by means 
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The Moti Musjid (Pearl Mosque), Agra Fort. 


of pupilage, which broug 
architectural mill—in fact, it. was profitable, 
in a way, to an architect in practice to have 
pupils, but the architects of that generation 
did not let that stand in the way of young 
men being better educated and educated 
better than their principals. They then 
set themselves to start what had threatened 
to be a serious rival to the old-fashioned 
system of pupilage. Whether that  old- 
fashioned system continued or not was not of 
very great consequence to the future of archi- 
tecture, but what was important was that, 
besides excellent academic education, there 
must be some arrangement by whch young 
men should get in touch with architects in 
practice, whom they should regard as their 
fathers in art, and he hoped that nothing in 
modern methods of architectural education 
would interfere with that. Mr. Waterhouse 
then made feeling reference to the death of the 
late Mr. Driver and of Mr. T. M. Rickman. 
Mr. Rickman was a very old friend of his, 
and might almost be regarded as the father 
of quantity surveying. But, apart from that, 
he was a very scholarly, interesting, and 
kindly man, and an excellent geologi He 
greatly regretted his lo 
also metered to the A.A. 
to Mr. W. G. Newton, and sa 


he had seldom 
read a eae essay which was up to the 
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level of that which had won the pri In 
conclusion, Mr. Waterhouse said he joined 
with the President in hopes for the future of 
the Association, and thought that that future 
appeared very bright. He hoped that the 
A.A. students in the near future would 
make their mark in the direction indicated 
by the President. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green 
said they all looked forward to that meeting 
more than to any other, and he wondered 
whether they should not do better to hold 
it at the end of the session, when they had 
earned it, rather than now, with their work 
lying all before them. They might then, on 
the wave of enthusiasm caused by the Presi- 
ent’s address, enlist men like the last 
aker in the service of their affairs for the 
coming session. They wanted men _pre- 
occupied with architecture as a living thing. 
They often thought their art unfitted them for 
routine affairs, but he felt sure that the 
Architectural Association would do this art 
as much good as they would do the Archi- 
tectural ociation. For, after all, architec- 
ture was concerned with the facts of life; 
they had only to read the history of Greece 
to be convinced of this. The President’s 
address usually fell into two headings—the 
of the Association and the source 
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of inspiration or driving power of the studei 
of architecture. Important as. their domest 
affairs were, that which inter them mo, 
was the force behind them. Once a year th 
President gave a glimpse of the vitality whit 
endowed these activities with health am 
made for pr s. This year he had give 
them a full account of the new third-ye 
course in the Day School and of the bon 
between this School and that of the Roy 
Academy. Educational matters moved | 
slowly that the more they could unite am 
concentrate their efforts the further the 
would advance. He supposed that the litt 
rivalries between the schools were but healtl 
signs of keenness, and yet he confessed | 
a “hope that they might see one great scho 
of architecture for London. Meanwhile, the 
immediate concern was their, own Schoo 
Under Mr, Maule’s guidance it had for 
long time been the most considerable scho 
in the country, and the third year’s cour 
would still further strengthen it. The me 
that were passing. on out of the School we 
also a source of strength to it. It we 
perhaps as well that it was only as they gi 
further advanced that they realised the natu 
of their adventure. Material thi press 
upon them; efficiency and technique we 
hard to acquire; examinations overshadowe 
them. Yet tk who looked for and.leam 
only the facts and formule likely to be usefi 
in examinations, or in what was called profe 
sional practice, though they might advam 
themselves, would dly forward the arch 
tecture of their tim It was not the fashit 
just now for our young men to dream drean 
or our old men to see visions; nevertheless, 
was the imaginative outlook that matter 
more than all else. merson said somewhe 
that the most surp ng thing about a wol 
of genius was that we recognised in it 01 
own rejected thoughts: they came back to1 
with.a certain alienated majesty, and he sal 
that we must learn to detect and watch thi 
gleam of light which flashed across our mind 
and not, dismiss it because it was our owl 
For, if we thought of it, the justification fi 
our existence as architects was that we pr 
duced beauty out of things in themselv 
commonplace, at the lowest order out ¢ 
chaos. Those who did this had gathere 
facts and mastered the principles; they wel 
so spiritually poised that they could pla 
their facts, or arrange their units, each in i 
appointed and inevitable place, with the resu 
that they produced works of art. He (th 
spea wished to refer to the debt that th 
tion owed to two of its membel 
y the past year. - The first, of cours 
was their President, whose never failing ta 
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id engaging courtesy, together with a certain 
hluable wait-a-bi sdom, had endeared 
jmself to all of them. He had been the 
blished corner-stone against which the 
IMwary and headstrong had run without 
\jury tothemselves or the Association. The 
ther man was their own Honorary Secretary, 
) whom they were indebted for an unusually 
jrenuous year’s work. Mr. Hall had carried 
neir affairs through difficult tir with a 
srtainty and ease which promised well for 
ne future of the A.A. 


fr, W. H. Seth-Smith, 

1 supporting the vote of thanks for an 
pressive address, said that many of them 
ad felt for some time that what was wanted 
ras an advanced course which would approxi- 
tate to the admirable system which obtained 
| The addr had been largely 


2 France. 2 
evoted to the establishment of that advan 
purse, and he thought they might well con- 
ratulate the Association upon the policy 

litiated, and upon the progress made in 
‘moving what had been a very just criticism 
f our system in England. In the course of 
‘short time there had been two new depar- 
ires—viz., the third-year course of the 
ssociation, and, secondly, the School at 
ome, which gave promise of providing a 
tholarship which was almcst equal to the 
reat Prix de Rome of France. As to the 
uird-year course of the Association, it was 
» be hoped that it would tend in the direc- 
on of more monumental work, and would 
ipply what.was a real need here, and would 
repare men for making the best use of 
1e R.A. training. He could not help feeling 
iat it was a distinct advantage to men who 
uld see their way to continue in the 
ssociation schools, and to go through the 
lore advanced course, and, if the Council 
muld see their way to develop the course in 
1¢ Evening School, it would be a great 
dyantage to the men who were there; that 
is the alternative to joining the Royal 
ademy Schools. The later remarks in the 
residential address interested him very 
uch, for they opened a vista of possibilitics 
hich lay before all young members of the 
rofession. It was of considerable import- 
nee for men to feel that not only would 
rivate clients be employing their services, 
at that, given the right abilities, they might 
e called upon to design cities. In fact, there 
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were three new cities to be built now—a 
Canadian City, Delhi, and the Australian 
capital—and the great question to be con- 
sidered was the principle governing the design 
of these new citi They had all been 
interested in the discussion taking place in 
the Press as to the style of the architecture 
of the new city of Delhi, but the letter 
which interested. him most, and which 
appeared to him to sum up the whole situa- 
tion, and to give the real kernel of the ques- 
tion, was that by Mr. T. G. Jackson in the 
Times of the 11th inst. His words should be 
written in gold on the frieze of the 
Association’s studios. 


Mr. Walter Cave 


congratulated the 
secured the services of their 


Association on having 
President for 


another year. He (the speaker) was extremely 
the 
Schools. 


announcement of the 
When he (the 


interested about 
Royal Academy 
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speaker) was their President. he tried to 
arrange the matter, but there were insuper- 
able difficulties at the time, and he was very 
glad they had been overcome, for it was 
what he had always wished. He thought 
it was desirable that the final training of 
their men should be in the hands of practising 
architects, and he did not think there had 
ever been such opportunities offered to young 
men as now. The Association Schools had 
good masters, and the work turned out. showed 
greater and greater distinction, and that was 
what they should aim at, and then they 
would be able to earn the same tribute which 
was paid to Wren by Carlyle, who, having 
passed Greenwich Hospital again and i 
and not seeing one day had his eyes 
opened, and exclaimed : ‘‘ That is the work 
of a great gentleman.” 

Mr. Arthur Keen 

eaid he yielded to no one in his sense of 
the importance and value of the work done in 
the Association Schools, for he believed it to 
be sound to the backbone, and carried out on 
the best educational lines. As to the general 
work of the Association, it was important 
that the educational work should not destroy 
the other interesting work which the’ Associa- 
tion had shown itself capable of. One thing 
he considered of very great importance, and 
that was that every opportunity should be 
given to men to get into close touch with one 
another in order that their work and abilities 
might become known to men who, later 
on, might be in a position to help them in 
life, and the value of an Association like 
theirs was especially felt in that way. The 
stimulus of acquaintances formed by associa- 
tion with other men engaged’ in the same 
upation was very great, and in many 
mutual help was afforded. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 

said he believed he was the oldest member 
of the Association present, and was very glad 
to-be able to join in the congratulations to 
the President. He always believed in new 
bleod for the Association, and while the 
prizes were being distributed he had been 
much struck by seeing the sons of old 
members coming forward to take their 
rewards. The Association ought to be run by 
the young men of the profession, and that 
was evidently what was being done and it 
must have been a great pleasure to the many 
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old A.A, men present to see their sons coming THE MOGUL ARCHITECTURE they undoubtedly are, as are the later 


forward to receive prizes which, buildings of the Mohammedan __ invaders. 
they themselves took in former OF AGRA. These latter represent more closely the 
hoped this would always be the ; ~ : : life of the people who built them, the build- 
it was, there would be no yuestion about the At a time when the question of the style ings still left to us of the other styles being 
future of the Aseociation. for the new buildings of the capital at Delhi mostly temples. ‘The daily life of the Great 

The vote of thanks, having been put to the — is being discussed, it is well to draw atten- Mocull cane be: withtetadility revsualia 
meeting, was heartily carried, and Mr. tion to the traditional work of the district, fiom a visit to the palaces ab Agra, Delhi, 


Horsley briefly replied. especially as in some quarters it is being ~ cee % eae i 
The President announced that the next amed that the Hindu lintol together with and Lahore. There he on he pictured, ag 
meeting will be held on October 28, when a 2 some writer has aptly remarked, “in his 


| paper by Mr. Lawr 
Wit Hon, A.R.1.B.A., 


ace Weaver, F.S.A., ps dressing-gown and slippers.”’ 
tled ‘‘ Small Country Zi The two great cities of northern India 
Houses of ‘o-da willl be read, and which are most famous for their Mogul 
the Council’s report and balance-sheet for architecture are Agra and Delhi; Amber, 
session 1911-12 will be adopted. (Combined Multan, and Lahore are also remarkable 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate for their Mohammedan buildings, but to 
Club.) Agra and Delhi, the former capitals of the 
Empire, the lover of Mogul architecture will 
primarily turn his attention. 
Agra, the first capital of the great Emperor 
of India, Jallaludin Muhammed Akl bar, con- 
temporary of our own Elizabeth, is one of the 
most fascinating cities of the East. Its prime 
saw the golden age of Mohammedan rule in 
India ; the rout. of enemy after enemy, 
1D AGS marriage alliances made by the Royal 
December 9.—Joint meeting with the Art House with the great princes of Hindustan, 
Workers’ Guild. Subject to be announced. The Pigeon House and Hathi-Pol Gate, and the Emperor’s magnanimous spirit of 
1913. Batnepue scr religious tolerance. 


y 135.—*Sub ject to be announced. s legal and army reforms, his revenue 
r W. R, Colton, A-R.A. 


Future Meetings. 

The following is the syllabus of meetings 
following the meeting on October 28 :— 

November 11.—‘‘ Marbles used in Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine Buildings.’’ Mr. J. A. 
Marshall. 

November 21.—Conversazione at 8 p.m. 

November 25,—‘‘ The Prosaic in Architec- 
ture.” Mr. Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., 


7 x r assessments were unparalleled in the history 

Dubli We R Gai rans ture of the Mohammedan dome and arch forms of India, and his methods of administration, 
FR. LB Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., should figure among the principal features both social and political, were only imitated 
Pabraary 10! *Subject to be announced ot the nev buildings. i by our own countrymen several centuries 
Beofessor'W. Ri Tiethat ‘RBA. é The mind of the architectural world later. Small wonder, then, that the arts and 


February 24.— A.A. hrewee naturally turns to the former architecture architecture flourished. As is seen in the 


cursion to 


bury and District, 1912. Mr. Edwin Gunn, of the costing Its more ancient Hindu buildings of the Great mperor, Mogul 
A.R.LB.A. and Buddhist monuments are not per- architecture is the successful b lending of 
+ Combined Meatne with ils Gamera. Gletch, haps so full of interest to the architect, the ancient Hindu style with that of the 


and Debate Club. unique and magnificent in their way as imported Persian. Akbar’s son, Jahangir, 
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{2 throne by murder after murder, 


+ sposition, 


le reign of his son Jahangir, 
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il little, compared with his father, in the 
of setting up buildings, and it is to 
tbar and Shah Jehan, his grandson, whose 
ission for building was limitless, that 
dia owes her most exquisite specimens 
| architecture. 
Aurangzib, the next Emperor, reached 
and, 
fhough a great ruler, he was of a fanatic 
and the Empire, under the 
id intolerance he practised, speedily 
joke up. The decline of the Mogul style 
| architecture. set in likewise, and after 
s reign there is little found that commends 
elf to notice. 
(Phe Fort at Agra, begun by Akbar in 
Dd. 1566, and completed by Shah Jehan 
the middle of the XVIIth century, affords 
excellent example in which the various 
viods of Mogul architecture—which may 
divided into early, middle, ‘and late 
ogul—can be studied. . The simplicity 
id solidity of Akbar’s early work, gradually 
coming more refined and decorative in 
and. finally 
Iminating in the almost feminine dainti- 


‘ss of the work of Shah Jehan, can be 
mpared side by side in the Fort at Agra. 


1e Pearl Mosque, whose three bulbo 


mes rest above it with an airy lightness, is 


fi 
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jvourites of the ha 
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deed a ‘‘ pearl” among the buildings of the 
prid ; it is built entirely of spotless marble 
| 432). We pass through halls of audience, 
yw void of their throng of gaily-decked 
lurtiers, and no longer echoing to the 
amp of mailed soldiery, and suite after 
ite of private CUPL AVS through shady 
dens, the cou of the spoiled 
n, ihe conies that gave 
t on to the fausse braie, wherein the Royal 
bphants did battle for the amusement 
their sovereign, until we reach the 
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octagonal tower, or Musamman Burj, for- 
merly the boudoir of the Chief Sultana, a 
dainty gem in the crown of Mogul archi- 
tecture. There are cool underground 
chambers wherein the scorching heat and 
glare of an Agra summer would — “not be felt, 
baths, and sleeping pavilions on the roof, in 
fact all the appurtenances of a luxurious 
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Eastern palace. The smallest details are 
not forgotten. The water outlets from 


the main reservoir, high up on the roof near 
the Emperor’s sleeping chamber, are all 
marked with stone discs bearing the names 
of the rooms or channels to which they 
led, so that they could be turned on or 
off at will. 

On either side of the river lay the houses 
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and gardens of the great statesmen of the 
court, some of which are still standing. 
It was usual for the owners to be buried in 
their former gardens, and the mausoleum of 
Mirza Ghyas Beg, I’timadu-daulah, situated 
in his old ‘garden, i is well known to all visitors 
to northern India. He was father-in-law 
of the Emperor and a powerful man at 
court. We reproduce a general view of this 
mausoleum (p. 433). On the other side 
of the river lies the Chattri of Rajah Jaswant 
Singh, a great Rathor Rajput who suffered 
much at the hands of Aurangzeb. 

Baber's garden, perhaps the earliest 
Mogul garden in India, was also on the 
banks of the Jumna. Many of these 
pleasaunces have now, alas, given place 
to mills, waterworks, and the other necessi- 
ties of modern civilisation, but here and 
there rise graceful kiosks—their cupolas, 
russet- tinged with the setting sun—eloquent 
reminders of a bygone Empire and the 
splendour of its court. 

North-west from Agra ran the great 
Mogul road to Delhi and Lahore, marked 
by quaint milestones, its dusty route cheered 
at intervals by wells and caravanserais, 
wherein at night travellers could sleep without 
fear of molestation from robbers or wild 
animals. Some five miles from Agra along 
this road lies the mausoleum of the great 
Akbar, a truly fitting _ burying-place. 
“ There is but one God, and Akbar is his 
Viceroy.” Such was his first motto, and 
on his tomb is inscribed (Allahu Akbar,” 
which can be read either as “ God is Great ”’ 
or as “‘ Akbar is God,’’ Unlike any other 
Mohammedan structure, it is indeed hard 
to tell whence came the idea for this building. 
Fergusson is of the opinion that a Budd hist 
monastery suggested it, and this is the most 
likely solution that has been yet offered, 
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The Entrance to the Palace of Jodh-Bai. 


Twenty-three miles from Agra lies Fathepur- 

Sikri, whither, owing to the auspicious birth 
of his son Jahangir, Akbar transferred his 
capital from Agra. For a short time it was 
a scene of pomp and luxury, but he soon 
went back to Agra, probably owing to lack 
of water. To-day the buildings stand empty 
as they were abandoned and in excellent 
condition. The Panch Mahal, or five-storied 
palace, gives one a good idea of the richness 
of the architecture (p. 484). Its fifty-seven 
supporting pillars bear, each one of them, 
different ornamentation. Behind it.can be 
seen the towering Buland Darwaza, the gate 
of victory erected by the Emperor to com- 
memorate his conquests in Gujarat. Behind 
it lies the Mosque courtyard, and the white 
marble tomb of the patron saint of the 
place, Salim Chisti, in striking contr: to 
the colonnades of red sandstone which 
surround it. 
The palace of the Royal Queen, Jodh-Bai, 
the Rajput princess who was the mother 
of Jahangir, ranks high among the Mogul 
buildings of India. sketch of the entrance 
is reproduced on this page. The internal 
courtyard is simply treated, a feature being 
the deep, overhanging Chajja, or “ Sun- 
shade,” which, with the sun at meridian, 
shades more than half the wall beneath it. 


he palace is singularly complete. There 
is a hospital with house for the resident 
surgeon, a pigeon-house, elephant and camel 
stables, a house for the master 6f the horse, 
wells, baths, and apartments for each of 
the Emperor’s chief que The hall of 
private audience is of curious design, <A 
central pillar supports a central sitting-place 
for the Emperor, while from it radiate 
galleries to sitting-places for each of his chief 
ministe! The walls, pillars, and brackets 
of the chief buildi are covered, yet not 
overloaded, with ornamentation, both floral 
and geometric, and in the house of the 
Turkish queen the dado is carved to repre- 
sent a Himalayan wood scene, even birds and 
animals being represented, only to be 
mutilated in later years by the fanatical 
irangzeb, their representation being incon- 
tent with the tenets of Islam. 

The road between Agra and Fathepur- 
Sikri is the old Mogul one, and the old 
Mogul milestones, or kos minars, are still 
standing; but the vast throng’ of people, 
all the length of the road from 
Fathepur-Sikri, which European tr 
to the court of Akbar saw and recorded, 
has given place to the ubiquitous tourist 
doing Agra in two days and rushing out to the 
deserted city in a motor-car. 3 

No drawing can do justice to that triumph 
of Mogul art, the Taj Mahal. The avenue of 
cypresses and the water in which its reflection 
falls, the reposeful garden, a fitting setting 
to the snowy marble of the platform and 
mausoleum, flanked at either side by con- 
trasting groups of warm red sandstone, are 
all part of a monument whose purity of 
culture, delicacy of decoration, and faultless- 
ness of proportion are unrivalled, 

Erected by Shah Jehan, in memory of his 


Queen, Arjumand Bano Begam, the Taj 
Mahal was eighteen years in building, and 
co roughly, two million poun The 
building possesses an individuality which 
makes it unlike any other architectural work. 
To the trained European eye, there 
perhaps something about the Taj which is 
weak and luxurious, but, while admitting 
there is something of effeminacy and littler 
in its design, there is that about the Taj 
which grows on the beholder the oftener it is 
seen. 

From the level of the garden to the top of 
the dome the Taj is 243 ft. 6 in. in height. 
Its minarets are 137 ft. high. 

The building to the west of the mausoleum 
is a mosque, that to the east being an exact 
counterpart of the other, but intended merely 
as a place of assembly for worshippers at the 
que or mausoleum, Of recent years much 
has been done to improve the gardens of the 
Taj. The central avenue, and in fact the 
whole garden, was, till some ten years a 
too closely planted, and as of the maus 
leum were obscured. Judicious thinning out 
and planting with cypress-trees have greatly 
added to the beauty of the Taj garden. 

—_—_+-@--—___. 


LECTURES ON THE ARCHITEC. 
TURE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN FRANCE. 


On Thurs: October 10, at 6 p.m., the 
first of the C. eens Company’s counse of 
lectures was delivered in the Botanical 
Theatre at University College, Gower-street. 
The Master of the Company w: n the 
chair, and in introducir the Special 
Lecturer, who this year is Mr. W. Henry 
Ward, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. de some eulo- 
gistic remarks on M ard’s recently- 
published book on the subject of the lectures. 
He remarked that it was a strange fact that 
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no work on this important branch of archi- 
tectural history as a whole had previously 
appeared either in French or English, and 
that the work in question, which he pre 
dicted would long remain the standard 
authority, had laid architectural students 
under a great obligation. 

The lecturer showed how architecture had 
at all periods been the reflection of the ideas 
and movements of its time, and how the 
intellectual awakening of the Renaissance, 
which marked the arrival of the European 
nations once more at a state of mind similar 
to that of ancient Greece and Rome, was 
inevitably accompanied by an architectural 
revolution substituting lateral expansion; 
horizontality, spaciousness, and clarity for 
upward striving, vertical emphasis and 
mystery, and how the tendency to return t 
antiquity as a source of inspiration was 
assisted by the national aspirations of Italy, 
the first seat of the movement. He traced 
the course of Renaissance architecture in its 
early phases in Tuscany and Upper Italy, the 
development of the advanced or Roman phas¢ 
at the close of the XVth century under the 
auspices of the Papal Court occupied with 
the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, and its sub 
sequent career in the twin ams of Pal 
ladianism and Barocco often intermingling, 

The lecturer then, passing to France 
alluded to the degradation of the country 
during the Hundred Years’ War and the 
subsequent revival, accompanied by the m= 
creased power of the monarchy and middle 
and the depression of ‘the Church and 

He described the character of con= 
temporary French architecture as an exage 
gerated expression of a medizvalism whielt 
had lost its inspiration, when the masons lost 
themselves in ingenuities of design and 
dexterities of execution and sculpture grew 
ultra-naturalistic, producing an architecture 
characterised by verticality and unrest. Hé 
pointed out, howeve lated attempts in the 
direction of repose, regularity of setting-outy 
and the abandonment of pointed forms. He 
then outlined the agencies which introduced 
the ideas of the Italian Renaissance into 
France, both then and later, such as thé 
French invasions of Italy, Italian architects 
and craftsmen working in France, Frenclt 
architects studying in Italy, Italian rulers of 
France, the patronage of the French Court’ 

The lecture closed by a description of the 
planning and character of the various classes 
of buildings habitual in France at the time 
of the Renaissance—the “chaiteau’’ in the 
country, still retaining much of its fortified 
character, its towers and moat and_ spiral 
stairs, the ‘‘hétel’’ modified to the condi- 
tions of town life, the halls of the Corpora= 
tions and Municipalities, the humbler houses 
of the hourgeoisie; and the reason for the 
relative increase in importance of domestié 
architecture as compared to ecclesiastical was 
explained. 

The lecture was illustrated by numerous 
slides. 

The Chairman having expressed his 
interest in the lecture. the Provost of 
University College, Dr. J. Gregory Foster, 
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outlined the policy of the 
hndon University in regard to architecture. 
ne premises of the Architectural Depart- 
lent were, he said, being at present rebuilt 
fom the designs of Professor F. M. Simp- 
im by the generosity of a benefactor, and 
tie new building would, it was hoped, be 
ifailable for the opening of the next session, 
lhen the schools now carried on separately 

University and King’s Colleges would be 
fnalgamated. 


A eS 
JARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


a few wor 


The Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland. 

| A Council meeting of this Institute was held at 
}|, South Frederick-s' sreet, Dublin, on Monday last 
eek. The President, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., 
R.1.B.A., was in the chair. There were also 

fesent :—Messrs. L. O’Callaghan, R. Caulfeild 
\rpen, J. H. Webb, F. G. Hicks, C. H. Ashworth, 
‘| P. Sheridan, H. Allberry, Professor Scott 
, G. C. Millar, and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

|The minutes of the previous meetings wi 
ad and signed. A large amount of cor 

pondence was dealt with, including letters 
fom the Nottingham Architectural “Society, 
lie Master Builders? Association, the Surveyo: 
lastitution re Insurance Act. Several names in 
pnnexion with the election of Hon. Secreta 
ad Hon, Treasurer were considered by Coun 


; Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

| At the last meeting of the Glasgow 
‘echnical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
fociety, Mr. A. F. Purdie presiding, Mr. A. N. 
faterson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., delivered a 
beture on “ sh Architecture, XVth to 
* He referred to the use- 
fulness of the study of architecture towards 
In understanding of the history and character 
ff a nation. In the case of Scottish archi- 
peture, the influence of national life and 
fhought, and at the same time of the close 
jelationship with France, vy not so evident 
Is might have been expected. An analysis 
lf the earlier history of Scotland, together 
fith a discrimination between Scottish archi- 
facture and architecture in Scotland, showed 
why this should be the case, and that in 
lact no approach to an indigenous style 
xisted in the country unt‘l the XVth cen- 
lury. All building during the Middle Ages 
vas towards one of two ends—ecclesiastical 
ir military. He showed the emergence of a 
scottish style in church building towards the 
lose of this period, with special reference 
o the French characteristics displayed in it, 
s illustrated by such examples at Glasgow, 
Dunkeld, and Iona Cathedrals and the parish 
md collegiate churches’ of “St. Monary’s, 
st. John the Baptist, Perth, Rosslyn, etc. 
nterest was transferred from church to 
\ouse building by the beginning of the 
<Vith century in this country. In France 
d Scotland domestic architecture was a 
irect development from the military type of 
arlier days, while in England this was 
leparted from in favour of the manor- 
10uses. The Scottish house of the XVth to 
he XVIIth century was described; its 
igin traced to the Peel towers, with a 
lescription of that and the special features 
nm plan‘and design which were grafted upon 
t, the crowsteps and corbelling, gables 
nd turrets, with illustrations from several 
arly examples, and many later variations 
fi the XVIth and early XVIIth cen- 
ries. The Renaissance influence reached 
country through France. The first 
ences were in the Royal palaces of 
Stirling and Falkland under James V. It 
vas slowly adopted in later work, till, with 
he union of the Crowns, the French influ- 
nee was submerged in that of the English 
Palladian, as evidenced in the work of 
Kinross and the elder Adam, to disappear 

most entirely in the following century. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
Presidential Address. 

Mr, John Brooke, the newly-installed Presi- 
lent-of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
lelivered his inaugural address at a meeting 
i the Society on the 9th: in Town plan- 
‘ing, he said, was admirable in its intention, 
ut was beset with much difficulty in its prac- 
ical development, and its progress must 
recessarily be slow, especially in connexion 
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with town improvement, owing to the great 
cost which it entailed and the disturbance 
of vested interests. The greatest difficulty 
would be the provision of houses for the 
un and labourer -class. That difficulty 
rose through the limited rentals which they 
were able to pay and through the increasing 
cost of building. It would almost appear 
that this class of house would have to be pro- 
vided by local authorities or by the aid of 
the State, for the individual could not build 
to produce the necessary return on the capital 
invested. He condemned the tendency of 
local authorities to employ members of their 
own staffs as architects of public buildings. 
It was a great hardship to the ordinary 
practitioner, and, moreover, he thought it 
could be shown that it was wasteful and that 
it led to humdrum methods. But he feared 
that the tendency would increase, notwith- 
standing the protests that had been made. 
The system of public competition for archi- 
tectural designs, with the loss of both money 
and labour which it entailed, grew, and even 
for buildings which involved small expendi- 
ture it was not uncommon to find a hundred 
or more designs submitted, the total cost o 
producing which would probably approach 
to nearly the amount which was to be spent 
on the building. He knew no parallel to 
this waste of labour and money in any other 
profession or business. These public com- 
petitions resolved themselves into lotteries, 
mixed with a strong element of the gambling 
spirit, and only relieved from criminality by 
being a game of skill. They had also the 
drawback of being probably less profitable 
than most other forms of gambling. The only 
really equitable form of competition was the 
limited competition, where each competitor 
was paid a suitable honorarium. 

Several important problems in the develop- 
ment of the city were now being considered. 
“There is the question,’ he continued, ‘ of 
the settlement of the purpose to which the 
Piccadilly site shall be used, whether for a 
llery and library or for commer- 
cial purposes. It is difficult at p nt to 
see what will be the ultimate decision. It 
will be regrettable if the claims of art and 
literature, as a necessary part of the intel- 
lectual welfare of the should be ignored. 
Commercialism should not override the claims 
of .culture, and art and literature are 
a necessary part of city life. ‘We cannot 
live by bread alone.’ Combined with the 
question of the use of the old Infirmary 
site is the matter of providing Exchange 
accommodation. A satisfactory extension 
of the present Exchange does not seem very 
convincing, and the building of a new 
Exchange would probably be the best solu- 
tion if the question of vested interest can be 
satisfactorily settled. 

As a possible site for a new Exchange, I 
do not think sufficient consideration has been 
given to the site in close proximity to the 
present Exchange—namely, the plot of land 
bounded by Corporation-street on the west 
side, Cannon-street on the north side, and 
Market-street on the south, up to New 
Brown-street, or us far eastward as may be 
required for the purpose. This position is 
now covered by property of a more or less 
ruinous and derelict character, and the land 
might be obtained at a comparatively low 
price. It would be a most important and 
desirable city improvement, and would give 
every facility for the provision of north 
lights, for the sale of cotton and for the 
other requirements of an Exchange, and 
would have the ‘great advantage of causing 
little disturbance to street traffic during con- 
struction, and also of not affecting ceriously 
the rateable value of existing prope which 
a more distant removal of the Hxchange 
would involv: But much consideration is 
still necessary before a practical conclusion 
of this matter can be arrived at, and I fear 
there will be much delay before any definite 
steps are taken.’ 

A hearty vote of 
was accorded on the 
Dunkerley, seconded by Mr. 
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BOOKS. 


The Sculptures of the Parthenon. With an 
Introduction and Commentary by A. H. 
Smrrx, M.A., Keeper of the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 


Museum, (London: The British Museum. 
1911.) 
Tuts exhaustive work was projected by the late 


Alexander Stuart Murray, formerly Keeper of 
the department over which Mr. Arthur Hamilton 
Smith now presides, and partly begun during 
his lifetime. Sir Cecil Smith, who sgueceeded 
Mr. Murray, widened the scheme, hitherto 
confined to the marbles in the British Museum, 
so that it now includes all accessible fragments 
of the Parthenon sculptures. In pursuance of 
this plan the numerous casts now to be seen in 
the Elgin Room from the parts which remain at 
Athens were acquired. This measure, however, 
did not yet render the collection complete. 
Much of ‘the sculpture remains unmoulded— 
notably many of the metopes still in position 
in the Acropolis Museum. These parts have, 
however, been photographed, and the plates are 
reproductions of enlargements, very carefully 
executed. Dr. Camillo Praschinker, of the 
Austrian Archeological Institute, has com- 


municated his restorations and notes and 
photographs of the Acroteria. Mr. J. E. Platt, 


of the Royal College of Art, contributes his 
restoration of the Artemis and Aphrodite group 
on the east side of the frieze. So that the work 
is, as we indicated at the outset, exhaustive, in 
the literal meaning of the term, as regards all 
the extant portions of the Parthenon which 
may be termed sculpture. Of sculptures in the 
round, views both before and behind are given. 
The invaluable drawings of the Pedimental 
groups by Carrey (1674) are reproduced in Mr. 
H. Smith’s Introduction, together with 
photographs of the whole building, 2, reproduc- 
tions of the plan and a drawin, showing construc- 
tion. Old cuts show the explosion (1687) and 
the former condition of the ruin (1765), all built 
around with Moslem domes and other humbler 
buildings. Drawings from vases illustrating 
analogous groups are adduced to help and 
guide conjecture with regard to the parts that 
have disappeared. Mr. Smith’s account of the 
Panathenaic Procession and the Pediments, 
together with the varied theories advanced, is 
unimpeachably lucid, and avoids the dogmatis- 
ing and consequent acrimony with which so 
many scholars frustrate the fruition of their 
labours. The smallest fragments are enumer- 
ated with a care illustrative of the spirit of 
modern archeology that will put together 
what remains of a fallen statue as scientifically 
as does a zoologist the few scattered bones of 
an extinct animal. The portfolio contains 
two plates comprising more than 320 
which, with the 133 illustrations in 
the text, make a collection that may be justly 
termed complete. The fragments are collated 
and catalogued with great care. The whole 
work is sold in a strong portfolio, the Introduc- 
tion alone being bound. 

Architecturally, and as regards the architec- 
tonic qualities of the Parthenon sculptures, 
pediments, metopes, and fr there remains 
perhaps little to be said for the present. Of 
such work. each age will form its succ 
estimate. And practically all that remains to 
be discovered to enable a technical estimate to 
base itself on data virtually complete is the 
grouping of the centres of the pediments—the 
treatment, that is to y, of the supremely 
difficult, and in the Parthenon probably the 
supremely triumphant climax of the building, 
sculpturally, at either end. 


Le Parthénon. Introduction par Maximn 
Cottiqnon, Membre de l’Institute, Professeur 
& VUniversité de Paris. Photographies de 
Frédéric Boissonnas et W. A. Mansell & Co. 
(Paris: Librairie Centrale d’Art et de l’Archi- 
tecture, Ancienne Maison Morel, Ch. Eggi- 
mann, Sucer., 106, Boulevard Saint-Germain.) 
We believe we right in saying that the first 
part of this work appeared in 1910, and, to the 
best of our knowledge, the whole is not yet 
published. The promised Introduction by M. 
Collignon is not yet to hand; and we gather 
that there are more plates to come. For, 
although we have received 118 altogether, they 
are numbered up to 136. We conclude that 
there are to be 140-50 plates in all; but feel 
that we can dela me account, due to our 
readers, of so important a work no longer. 
The British Museum publication on the 
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Parthenon sculptures (noticed above) is a work 
for archeologists and sculptors principally, and 
of interest to architects only in a secondary 
degree. The production now under considera- 
tion, however, is intended primarily for archi- 
tects. It is another recruit to the growing 
company of substantial portfolios of photo- 
graphs illustrating one building, which the 
French houses produce so splendidly. 

It opens with fine views of the Acropolis and 
a plan of the Parthenon (double plate), taken 
through the upper diameter of the columns and 
very carefully drawn, so that the inclination of 
each column is shown. Then come photo- 
graphs of the building from every point of view. 
There are photographs of the curve of the 
stylobate and of the architrave ; of drums of the 
columns as they lie on the ground showing the 
method of fitting and dowelling used; of the 
cornice, mut and gutte in detail. A 
drawing showing the columns, with a section 
and details of the entablature, all 
ig concludes the first portion. 

The second and third are devoted to the 
metopes and some of the pediment figures, 
with views of the ruined entablature from 

The fourth, 


instance, and the pavement and foundations— 
had not found a place before. The editor was 
perhaps well advised in issuing samples from all 
parts of his comprehensive scheme with his 
first instalment, instead of leaving the full 
scope of his production to be revealed only with 
the last. 

This portfolio is wonderful in many way 
whether one thinks of it as the complete graphic 
presentation of what remains of the most 
wonderful building ever raised or merely as a 
series of photographs of an exceedingly difficult 
subject. The enterprise and grasp of their 
problem shown by those responsible for the 
initiation and prosecution of the undertaking 
is of the degree to which words can hardly do 
Justice. We can only hope and trust that 
it will meet with the material reward which it 
deserv: As to the skill and science of the 
photography, perhaps if we say, in all soberness 
that it is worthy of its subject we may convey 
some conception of the place it holds in our 
estimation. 


Colour in the Home. By Epwarp J. 
With forty-four full-page illus- 
trations, of which thirty-two are in colour. 
(London : George Allen & Co., Ltd. Price 
21. 2s. net.) 
THe name of Duveen has been for so long 
associated with decoration that we antici- 
pated a more _ practi application of 
‘Colour in the Home” than this handsome 
volume presents us with. The philosophy of 
taste and the philosophy of colour both have 
their interest, and the appeal they make to 
the author is evidently a strong oné. But we 
are somewhat sceptical regarding their 
authority in practical affairs. Goethe’s 
philosophical turn of mind led him into 
abysses of error upon the nature of colour, 
and what is correct and what is not in 
matters of taste is highly controversial. 
Science appears to be the last thing that 
will help us, except as Whistler. used that 
term when he deplored ‘“‘the taste of the 
tradesman ”’ supplanting “the science of the 
artist.” The artist “knows” as surely as 
the man of science, but the eye has not been 
brought into subjection so completely as the 
reasoning faculty, and his powers of carrying 
conviction are consequently limited. ‘The 
author bases some of his colour schemes upon 
the colours displayed upon the wings of the 
butterfly. We believe this to be quite a 
sound adventure, and, though not entirely a 
new one, it might be more frequently under- 
taken than it is. But the display upon the 
moth’s wing is more simple, and has always 
seemed to us more applicable still. The 
ranges of grey relieved by touches of 
primrose, or perhaps by one tiny spot of 
crimson, present harmonies that may prove 
a valuable incentive to the decorator, the 
more so that they are opaque in their texture, 
The- book informs us how the leading lines 
of decoration may transform the proportions 
of a room, increase its apparent height or 
length, and render awkward features less 
noticeable. We learn something, too, about 
backgrounds for pictures, if not as much as 
we should wish to. We thought possibly we 
might find an authoritative opinion upon the 
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vexed question of crimson or green for the 
walls of our national galleries. Perhaps the 
finest effect as a background which we have 
seen was executed by a painter—a painter of 
easel pictures, not a decorator. The crimson 
was carefully painted with the gradations 
necessary to relieve it, that relief which is 
sought and not attained by the use of an 
embossed pattern upon the covering. But 
Mr. Duveen is, we are glad to note, ** down 
upon ”’ the practice of picking out mouldings, 
the common device, or we would rather say 
vice, of the so-called ‘‘ decorator,’’ and “his 
warning against introducing blue into any 
colour scheme that is not going to be pursued 
to its utmost limits is also salutary. We 
remember that William Morris was also 
incisive in this particuiar, as he also was upon 
the uses to which yellow was put without 
proper regard to the material. Silk alone 
could, in his opinion, give to yellow its full 
value. 

Although some readers may find the 
parallels between blue and the key of C and 
orange and the key of F rather beyond them, 
they will find interest in following the 
author amid other aspects offered by his 
subject. 


———_o-@-____ 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The Lord Mayor Elect. 

On Saturday, October the Lord Chancellor 
received Sir David Burnett in the Prince’s 
Chamber, House of Lords, and thereby signified 
the King’s approval of the citizens’ choice. Sir 
Dayid Burnett entered the Common Council in 
1888 ; he was elected Alderman of Candlewic 
Ward in 1902, and in 1907-8 served as a She 
of the City. He is an auctioneer and surveyor, 
a principal of the firm of Mes Edwin Fox, 
Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley, of Gresham- 
street, a Fellow of the Survey Institution, 
one of the official surveyors to the Board of 
Trade, and surveyor to several public bodies and 
undertakings. 


H.M.’s Office of Works. 

The Secretaryship rendered vacant by the 
resignation, through ill-health, of the Hon. Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell, K.C.B., has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B., C.M.G., Mr. 
Earle was born in 1866, and was educated at 
Marlborough, the Universities of Géttingen and 
Paris, and Merton College, Oxford. He was an 
istant Secretary to the Royal Commission, 

Exhibition, 1898-1900, and acting second 
Secretary of Emb. 1900; and in 1900-10 
was Private Secretary, in turn, to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord President of the 
Council (Earl of Crewe), and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Earl of Crewe and L. 
Harcourt). 


Thomas Pennant’s Library. 

It is stated that Lord Denbigh is about to 
dispose of the library and collections of Thomas 
Pennant, which are preserved at Downing Hall, 
and were acquired by the late Earl of Denbigh 
through his marriage to Pennant’s great-grand- 
daughter and he Louisa, daughter of David 
Pennant, of Downing, Co. Flint. Downing Hall, 
near Holywell, was the birthplace and home of 
the famous antiquary and collector, who died 
in 1798. The libr. rich in rare first editions 
and presentation copies, in addition to the 
several thousand volumes relating to anti- 
quities, topography, and natural history, and a 
store of MSS. There are also some perfect 
Specimens, recently identified, of cinerary urns 
of the Bronze Period. . 


Shakespeare Monument, Southwark Cathedral. 

Mr. Henry McCarthy has d ned and 
ted the memorial which will be unveiled 
on November 4. ‘The design is that of a Gothic 
shrine in which is a life-sized alabaster figure of 
the poet, in a semi-recumbent attitude, the 
likeness being adopted from the Droeshout por- 
trait. At the back of the e is a panel 
representing Old Southwark in relief, with a 
portion of (old) London Bridge, St. Saviour’s, 
the Clink, and the Globe playhouse. Five 
armorial shields are carved upon the base of 
the monument. 


Wallace Memorial, Elderslie. 

The memorial to Wallace at his birthplace, 
which the London Renfrewshire Association 
have erected in proximity to the “ Wallace 
Yew ” and “ Wallace House,” upon a site given 
by Mr. A. H. Speirs, of Elderslie House, is 
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in the form of a Cro; The design 
by Mess John Murray & J. A 
Minty. of Westminster, and formerly of 
Glasgow, presents many national symbols and 
emblems, amongst them being the sculpture of 
thistles around the base, the two-handed sword 
on the memorial shaft, the Scottish crown, and 
the coat-arms of the kings of Scotland and 6f 
Douglas and Bruce. 


The Road Board. 

During the months of July, August, and 
September, 1912, the Road Board, with the 
approval of the Treasury, have made advances 
amounting to 172,7031. from the Road Im 
provement Fund to County Councils and other 
highway authorities, as follow or road 
crust improvements, 136,7241. ; for road widens 
i and improvement of curves and cornergy 
5,4221.; for road diversions, 407/.; for recons 
struction and improvement of bridges, 19,000L¥ 
for construction of new roads and bridges, 
11,1502. 


—_--— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cross Traffic. 

S1r,— With reference to your * 
issue of September 27 last on 
Corner points,’ the subject ¢ 
reckoned, is one of the most p 
solution of the traflic problem. 

Some time after the Royal Commission 
reported, I made a suggestion to thé 
authorities i rd to the ‘Bank ’”’ points) 
as to the effect that a 50-ft. ‘‘ one-way 
road’? round a disc as a centre would 
probably serve in directing traffic sufficiently 
to dispense with holding up and the cons 
sequent intermittent blocks. 

I learned afterwards that the suggestion 
was not original, and since then it has heem 
illustrated in the Press. It has been pros 
posed that it should be tried at Holbornt 
circus, but nothing has come of it. 

My object in writing you now is to suggest 
what appears to be an ideal spot for 
an experimental application, viz., Oxford= 
circus. One hundred and seventy feet im 
diameter, it has pavements 15 ft. wide. lf @ 
temporary disc of flooring: y, 40. ft. or less 
in diameter—were placed in the centre of the 
circus, a circular roadway 50 ft. wide would 
be formed; so that with traffic ‘‘ wheeling,” 
as it would need to then, there would be 
sufficient width nominally for five streams 
and the vehicle standing. 

Now, if the neighbourhood be examined 
(Oxford-street), where there is a cab-rank ib 
will be found that where a vehicle stands 
opposite a shop the whole traffic is confined 
practically to a single line. Pr past @ 
given point is thus slow, and slower with the 
single line blocked by slow-movi traffic. 
When held up at the points a long string is 
formed, and no progress is possible for some 
time. 

Under the new conditions there would be 
no block at the points, as “slow’’ and 


in the 
Hyde Park 
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traffic could proceed abreast and 
straight ahead without obstruction.. There 
would also be room for ‘the vehicle 


standing at the shop and for the one going 
athwart round the disc—that is, from 
Regent-street to Oxford-street or vice vers 
through three-quarters of the circle. 

It would be enlighten to hear any 
objections to what appears feasible enough, 
quite simple, and not expensive in applica- 
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tion experimentally. O78. Laie 
-_——-@-—- — 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Modern Stained Glass. 


Smr,—In_reply to your correspondent, Mr, 
E. A. Collett, some good amples of 
modern stained glass may be seen in some of 
the City churches—St, Paul’s Cathedral, We: 
minster Abbey, and St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. Some smaller more nearly 
‘y ss in effect, 
is in the Lady Chanel of the Church of “The 
Holy Ghost and St. Stephen,” Shepherd’s 
Bush, and in the rose window oyer the high 
altar in the same church. Another good 
example is at Exton Church, Hampshire, a 
one-light window showing a unique treatment 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(The Church of St. Barnabas, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 


|E chureh is to be erected for the 
district which is being worked by 
the City of London School Mission 
upon a site in Gorringe Park, 
iicham, secured some ten years upon 
{t of which a church hall has already been 
}t at a cost of 3,000/. 

ihe site is square in shape, with roads on 
he sides, and the church is to be placed 
ards the southern boundary, a sufficient 
2 ‘being retained for a future vicarage 
ithe northern side. The church will con- 
of a nave with north and south ais and 
will seating accommodation for 830 
OUS. (he nave and chancel are of the 
e width and height, and there is no 
The internal length of the 
ft, 6 in., and the width of the 
5 ft. 6in. The walls of the aisles are 
fied up to nearly the height of the nave. 
ip pointed ceiling of the nave and chancel 
| be of fibrous plaster, the ribs springing 
nm stone springers, while the lower roofs 
the aisles will be wood barrel vaulted, the 


| buttres er 
form a p: ehind the high altar from 
| yestr y, and again below the 
i, windows at a height of about 20 ft. from 
} flocr level. At the east end of the north 
e are the vestries with the heating 
}mber and fan-room below, and the organ 
is over the choir vestry A morning 
ipel, convenient for small congregations, is 
lthe east end of the south aisle. The font 
jads at the south-west and the pulpit at 
st corner of the nave. 


y of design and high proportions 
elied upon to give a character of 
pressiveness, and much architectural detail 
s been avoided. 

(he architect is Mr. H 
R.I.B.A., of Westmin 


P. Burke Downing, 


lined-Glass Windows at Khartoum Cathedral. 


(ue six lights illustrated on one of our Piates 
) from the designs of Miss Esplin, an artist 
l_ known for the decorative quality and 
thitectonic character which distinguish her 
rk, whether in an ecclesiastic or domestic 
ting. These windows have been recently 
beuted and placed in position in the new 
mdon Memorial Cathedral, at Khartoum—a 
ble modern building, the architect of which 
Ir. R. Weir Schultz. The Cathedral was 
istrated in our issue of September 11, 1909. 
se lancet lights, seven in number, measure 
. high and 104 in. wide, and they are dis 
sed in a row across the chancel at a height of 
ft. from the floor. Between them and the 
ide wall runs an ambulatory, 6 ft. wide, 
openings to admit the light. There are, 
wever, only six openings to the seven windows, 
that the light is in each case indirect—a, 
vice for keeping the church cool and offering 
ne protection against dust storms from the 
sert. So intense is the Eastern light that 
s is found sufficient to giv ue to the 
lliancy of the glass. which is a varied scheme 
strong primary colouring. 
The subjects of the window 
istration, are, from left to right 
1, Abraham, holding the sacrificial knife and 
= ram, round which cling the thorns of the 
icket. The child Isaac carries the bundle of 
sgots for the burnt offering. 

2. St. Paul, a figure in rich purples, with 
s peculiar emblem of the sword and the scroll 
the Epistles. 

3. St. Mark, who, as first Bishop of Alexan- 
la, is of local interest, and is shown in epis- 
pal vestments of ruby and gold. 

4. Christ in Glory—the centre light. A 
vditional figure, with the fingers of the right 
nd raised in benediction, and in the left the 
b of Sovereignty, on which are the sun, 
d6n, and stars. The gold mantle is enriched 
‘the vine pattern (“I am the true vine”). 
5. St. George. This saint, who is of Eastern 
igin, was adopted by Richard Coeur de Lion 


s, as seen in the 
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on his crusade. He is held sacred among the 
native races of Egypt, and on that account 
his place on the English sovereign is of peculiar 
interest to them. The colouring of the window 
is mysterious. The green head, scarlet tongue, 
and white teeth of the dragon shine out from 
the indistinguishable coil of hi aly body, 
and the deep ruby of St. George ‘oss and 
special device of roses show up in bold relief on 
the white ground of the shield. 

6. St. Philip II., the Deacon, who, as it is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, converted 
the Eunuch of Queen Candace of Ethiopia. He 
wears a deacon’s vestment of white and gold, 
and carries a jewelled cross. 

7. The final light, which it has not been 
possible to include on our Plate, is Moses, hold- 
ing the brazen Serpent of Healing and the Tables 
of the Law. 

It has not been Miss Esplin’s object to portray 
incident in these windows, it being rather her 
idea that in the restrained medium of stained 
glass the story can be better told and invested 
with fuller meaning by the use of symbols than 
by any pictorial effort. 

Other windows by Miss Esplin, illustrated on 
this page, are those in the Church of St. John 
the Divine, Richmond-on-Thames. 
keeping with their position on the 
the Lady Chapel, represent two aspects of the 
Madonna. In the first light the young Virgi 
looking forward (Spei Fons Futures), and 
in light blue, holds a crimson rose, the symbol 
of Christ. Behind her the lilies of her emblem 
rise into a shining cross, and a radiance comes 
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Windows in the Church of St. John the 
Divine, Richmond-on-Thames. 


By Miss Mabel Esplin. 
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down from above. ‘The contrasting light is the 
“Mater Doloros dressed in sombre blacks 
and purples, and cherishing a bleeding heart. 
In this window the cross 1s the Cross of Christ 
encircled by the Crown of Thorns and nails of 
the Passion. These windows ‘are part of a 
general scheme of decoration for the walls and 
ceiling of the Lady Chapel which Miss Esplin 
has in hand. 

In the Parish Church of Spitalfields, a church 
famous as the masterpiece of Nicholas Haw! 
moor, are to be seen decorations by Miss Esplin 
in the form of mural paintings, a window and 
chancel panels. The latter are in ivory-tinted 
gesso and gold, with emblematic devices in bold 
relief on a delicate background of rose pattern. 
The paintings, repr eg , the Good 
Shepherd,” and ,? are executed in 
tempera on a gold background. The figures 
are over life-size, and are situated at a height 
of 40 ft., where Miss Esplin worked at them on 
a scaffold. Between them, on the same level, 
is the window. 

There are wall paintings by Miss Esplin in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Thornton Heath, and it 
will be recollected that her design of the 
“Nativity ” as part of the scheme of mural 
decoration in the Lady Chapel of the new Church 
of St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, was selected in open competition at the 
recent exhibition at Crosby Hall. Examples of 
domestic decoration by ] Esplin are roundels 
in stained glass illustrating subjects from 
Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakespeare, which are to 
be seen in a house overlooking the Clyde. By 
introducing a roundel into the head of each light 
it is possible to get a charming decorative effect 
without obscuring either the view or the light— 
an arrangement frequently favoured by the 
craftsmen of old, and one which might with 
advantage be more universally adopted to-day. 


Baroque Architecture. 

Tue illustrations of Venetian buildings 
are in connexion with the fifth article on 
“Baroque Architecture,’ which begins on 
p. 441. 

—S_+ 


MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Ocrorer 19. « 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineer 
Wales district meeting at Wrexham. 
Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts)—A joint meeting will be held in 
Harrogate. 


North 


Mowpay, Ocrozer 21. 

Royal Sanitary Institute . Alan E Munby, M.A., 
A.RLB.A., on “Building Sites, Construction, and 
Sani ing.” 7 p.m.” 
ciation —Mr. E, B. Havell on “The 
Building of the New Delhi.” 4pm. _ 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Presidential address, 


y of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Fetcher on “ Romanesque Architecture 
in Central Italy.” 5 p.m. 


Tuxspay, Ocroper 22. 

ity of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 

, on “The Sea Kings of Crete.”” Lantern 
4.30 p.m. 


illustrations. 
Wepnespay, OctoBer 23. 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Alan H. Munby, M.A,, 
A.R.LB.A., on Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.” 
7pm. Q 

Tranchester Society of Architects, Mr, Halsey Ricardo 


on Growth in Architecture.” 6,30 p.m. 


Tuur: 
Sheffield Society 
‘The Use and Misuse of al : 
University of London (British Museum).—Mr, Banister 
Fletcher on “ The Temples of Egypt.” Lantern illus- 
trations. 4.30 p.m, 

U y of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith, M.A., on ‘The Underlying Principles 
of Architectural Decoration.” 3.30 p.m. 

Frivay, Ocrozer 25. 

The Institution of Municipal; Engineevs.—General 
meeting, 8p.m. : i 

The Royal Technical College Architectural Crajtsmen’s 
Society, Glasgow,—Mx. W. H. Baxter on “Some Effect 
of Recent Legislation on the Building Trades.” 

Royal. Sanitary Institute—Mx, W. E, Fretwell on 
“ Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 7 p.m. 


——-}-e—_—_ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


of current Competitions is printed on 


. F. Radcliffe on 


A 
page 458, 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 

Hight architects have been engaged recently 
in a limited competition for the new Ches- 
hunt College, Cambridge. Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., the assessor, has selected the design of 
Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A., and the 
Governors have accepted this award. 
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Proposed Kursaal, Folkestone. 

It is proposed to erect a kursaal or band 
pavilion on the cliff below the Leas, between 
the existing shelter and Clifton-crescent. It is 
proposed that architects should be asked to 
send in designs, three premiums of 100 ¢ ineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively to be 
awarded, although the Council will not bind itself 
to accept any plan. The cost of the pavilion is 
not to exceed 20,0000. 


Industrial Design. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts 
hold a sum of 400/., the balance of the sub- 
scriptions to the Owen Jones Memorial Fund, 
presented to them by the committee of that 
fund in 1876, on condition that the inter 
thereof be spent in prizes to ‘‘ Students of 
Schools of Art who, in annual competition, 
produce the best designs for household furni- 
ture, carpets, wallpapers and hangings, 
damasks, chintzes, ebc., regulated bj 
principles laid down by ‘Owen Jone: 
petitions under the terms of this Trust have 
been held annually since 1878. The next 
award will be made in 1913, when six prizes 
are offered for competition, each prize to 
consist of a bound copy of ‘The Leading 
Principles in Composition of Ornament of 
Every Period,” from the ‘Grammar of 
Ornament,” by Owen Jones, and the Society 
Bronze Medal. 


ae 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Antiguary contains an article by Mr. 
J. Tavenor Perry on “The Sanctuary and 
Basilica of §. Martin at Tours,” with a 
good plan showing the different periods of 
its architectural history, an account based on 
personal observations made during two v 
to Tours in 1864 and 1866. This church, as 
we need hardly say, is of the greatest interest, 
being an important link in the history of 
the Chevet, coming as it does between the 
Church of Charroux and the completed 
form of the XIIIth-century cathedral. The 
eastern limb of Charroux obviously recalls a 
circular type of building, with its accompany- 
ing recesses orniches. At Tours the apsidal 
termination has become an accomplished 
feature. 

The Architectural Record is devoted to a 
review of country - houses, with numerous 
illustrations. The waning of Richardsonian 
influence is obvious, yet ‘there is something 
of this discoverable in the stone examples 
from Pennsylvania. Twenty yea ago this 
influence, metimes displayed with extr 
vagance, was also productive of much t 
was essentially characteristic. It is doubtful 
if the new forces which are at present operat- 
ing on American architecture have yet 
achieved domestic style. The classi 
loggia, reminiscent of the Beaux-Arts, jost 
not quite harmoniously with humbler 
features. Georgian Colonial, Spanish Mis- 
sion, Southern. and Dutch Colonial, these 
styles, we are told, are all elements that are 
moulding domestic design. Yet the charac- 
teristics of the modern French villa ar: 
apparent also. This foreign influence 
deplored by one of the contributors 
all individualit Designs submitted in com- 
petitions, he says, have so much in common 
that, whereas “formerly it was possible to 
distinguish immediately the work of this or 
that craftsman, the hall-mark of any par- 
ticular competitor has now ceased to exist. 
This criticism applies, we gather, to the 
typical Beaux-Arts design. but this levelling 
influence is calculated to affect creative power 
in every direction, save where the individual 
element _is potentially its superior. Mr. 
George Moore lately prophesied that fifty 
years hence, owing to the overlapping of 
natural styles and characteristics, there 
would be no art left at all. 

The Burlington Magazine recognises in 
article of much interes 
There is poetry in pograph 
loci manifests itself to the fe perhaps only. 
Charles Lamb felt it in the Strand, and 
Samuel Johnson in Flect-street. Guardi’s 
imagination found expression in Venice. 
Painters who are also lovers of architecture 
are rare, and we do well to cheris 
memories and show ourselves jealous of their 
reputations. Kant’s “Theory of Art’ is 
remarked upon by F. Melian Stawell. The 
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an 
art of Guardi. 
This genius 
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more we pursue such philosophic investiga- 
tions the more readily do we find ourselves 
accepting as suflicient, the dictum of Whistl 
that ‘‘art happens.” Pegasus harnessed w 
not more restless than art, when we subject it 
to the tests of musés and migh Philo- 
sophi have not helped to establish the 
reputations of Rembrandt or Michelangelo. 
Where they have operated they have been 
perhaps more destructive than creative. Art 
is a science rather than a philesophy. The 
artist knows 


Scribne Magazine devotes many pages 
to the consideration of ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Modern Terminal,’’ or terminus, as we more 
familiarly express it, aithough we are 
gradually accepting the Kenia: as we are also 
substituting ‘‘ concourse ’’ for’ booking-hall. 
Great Britain was the Sean of the railw 
and the dignified conception of the terminal 
station was a fit monument to the enterprise. 
If our railways have been handicapped by 
an extravagance of expenditure at the time 
of their construction—a charge often preferred 
against them—the money expended upon the 
portico at Euston, or what was once, in a 
relative sense, the spaciousness of Paddington, 
was money well spent. Where a misplaced 
economy was the objective, expense had to 
be incurred later. The old Shoreditch Station 
gave place to Liverpool-street, and Waterloo 
is now being converted into a terminus of 
the latest ‘‘end-on’’ type. And 
spending millions of dollars 
reasons. Her opportunity a magnificent 
one. The importance and magnitude of her 
railways call not only for suitable provision 
for the comfort and convenience of their 
but for adequate architectural 
in those buildings which are 
ass with them. Such buildings are 
“ The Gates of the Cit The Pennsylvania 
and the Grand Central Station, New York, 
are endeavouring to meet these demands. 
The vast increase of local traffic has doubtless 
made an entire reorganisation of terminal 
traflic a necessity in America, and has created 
expedients for dealing with it. The cur- 
tailment of the building area has also to be 
considered where the requirements for long- 
distance travelling are numerous. Buffets, 
dressing-rooms, shops, and even hospitals, are 
included in the larger schemes. No longer 
can Ru i f a railway-station, 
omfort,’’ be main- 
tained. Thus the new Grand Central has its 
suburban concourse upon a floor below the 
main-line concourse, and the suburban tracks 
tory lower still, and passing beneath the 
main line. A typical instance of the import- 
ance of detail in traffic management occurs in 
the alteration of platform level from 9 in. 
above the ground, which has hitherto been 
the customary elevation, to the higher level 
familiar to us. Such an alteration enables a 
suburban train to unload in forty seconds 
instead of a minute and over—an appreciable 
difference at periods of congestion. It also 
shortens the stairway where tracks are at a 
low level. The linking-up of the various 
main lines was accomplished to a certain 
extent by the Metropolitan Railway, a 
scheme that has been ‘still further developed 
by the Tubes. The Ceinture in Parir 
was also a modest venture in the same 
direction. The possibilities foreshadowed by 
such enterprises have raised the question 
whether terminal stations will not one day 
be a thing of the past, and one vast clearing- 
house for passeng take their place. This 
suggestion is also hinted at in the pages before 
us. In view, however, of the enormous sums 

:. now expended on terminals to the 
rious trunk routes. such a possibility is 
scarcely likely to achieve reality. 


The Studio contains an appreciation of 
Edward Lanteri by Mr. I. G. McAllister. 
There can be no doubt t Professor Lanteri 
is a great power at the Royal College of 
Art, and has done much to build up its 
reputation. We have nothing like this in 
Paris, nothing to approach it,” said M. 
Rodin, when he visited ihe modelling section 
of the College. Lanteri’s facility in por 
traiture is of the most convincing kind. His 
bust of Monsignor X. recalls the decisive 
touch of that XVth-century master Mino of 
Fiesole. The art of the etcher lends itself 
with some success to reproduction, and 
‘Some Etchings From the Recent Salons in 
Paris’. present examples of the work of 
August Lepére, Eugene Béjot, and Herman 


for similar 
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Webster. The two latter have been known 
for some little time on this side of the 
Channel. Mr. Webster is an American living 
in Paris. Lepére is becoming known, and 
his work is beginning to be sought after by 
collectors. The prices now realised by the 
prints of these two doyens of etching, Mr 
D. Y. Cameron and Mr. Muirhead Bone, make 
the collector increasingly anxious to discoyer 
desirable possessions, and both Lepére and 
Webster are steadily increasing their 
reputation. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 18, 1862. 


Domestic Water-Filtering. 

A PAMPHLET on this subject has been 
ued, along with the prospectus of @ 
Metropolitan Water-purifying Company,” 
which it is proposed to establish for the very 
useful and sanitary purpose of improving 
the imperfectly-purified water supplied f0 
the metropolis by the water companies. The 
author of the pamphlet is the projector of the 
company. He appears to have gone laborit 
ously and honestly into the subject, although 
too sanguine in his expectations of obtaining 
ten out of during the first 
year as renters of his purifying apparatus; 
perhaps ten out of every 1,000 would haye 
been a little nearer the mark 
le apparatus in question is a simple and 
effective one so far as regards its action i 
allowing a stream of water from the common 
cistern to flow continuously ; but whether i 
a completely purified state we cannot says 
The apparatus consists of a strong stoneware 
bottle, standing on knobs as feet, and 
perforated in the bottom; with a silver 
coated pipe issuing from the neck, and 0 
be bent over the top of the cistern downwards 
to a level below the bottom of the cistern, 
so as to act as a siphon. ‘The stoneware 
vessel is filled with animal charcoal, which 
Drs. Lankester, Letheby, and R. D. Thomson 
recommend for all such filters; but of the 
efficacy of which we think more evidence 
is still required. 


fl 


perience has justified the doubts 
above expressed. It is now universally 
recognised that any filter which cannot he 
periodically cleansed by the 
boiling is much worse than useless. Yet we 
recollect when it was quite customary for the 
over-cautious householder to have a practi¢é 
ally immovable filter immersed in the 
cistern and secured to the suppl Carbon 
is an exceedingly porous material, offering 
but little resistance to the passage of impure 
ties, and the receptacle of such a filter must 
speedily have become charged with organic 
matter. Reliance was at that time largely 
placed upon the oxygenating properties of 
charcoal, and this may still hold good in the 
case of water that has been previously boiled, 
to which it is desired to restore a more 
palatable flavour. But for the necessary 
purpose of offering a mechanical obstruction 
to impurities, w! hich is now cor sidered to be 
the important element in filtration, a denser 
material than carbon must be sought for, and 
consolidated earthy substances are employed 
to this end. Of such a nature are the Pasteur 
and Berkteldt filters, in which the filtrating 
medium is easily accessible and removable 
for the purpose of boiling.—Ep. 
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BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 
William Osler opened on the 9th inst. 
a new science school at Bradfield College, 
which has. been built at a cost of 4,000/. TI 
new school is a detached brick building with 
stone and flint dressings, and the architect, 
Mr. ©. Steward Smith, of Reading, has, 
‘according to the Z’imes, harmonised the design 
with the general idea of the older school 
buildings. Its accommodation consists of four 
laboratories—two for chemistry and two for 
physi with a central lecture-room common 
to all the laboratories, in which forty boys 
can be seated. Though it is not intended 
that the laboratory classes shall exceed sixteen, 
the laboratories are large rooms, and there 
ample space round the tables, Besid 
chemistry and physics, occasional work will 
be done in botany ‘and biology. 
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Chiesa dei Carmelitani Scalzi, Venice. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


Y one respect at least Venice sur, S 
of Italy— 


all the other fair cities 
in its wonderful and romantic 
tion. Here all architecture gains 


and here the student 
ct his most academic 
admit the 


udded glamour. 
aroque will ex 

Philistine friends to 
ctions of the style in a_ naturally 
iresqjue setting. In Rome and in Genoa. 
re have seen, one of the characteristic 
ts of the XVIIth-century builders 
to mould the face of Nature in order to 
fy the work of man; in Venice the 
bly artificial lines of the canals formed 
tural guide for the designers of magnifi- 
churches and palaces. Here, with the 
great exception of St. Mark’s Piazza, 
town planning was possible, for the 
1 plan had been drawn in mudbanks 
ago in the Dark Ages. In Rome or 
9a the nobleman’s palace was a part of a 
r scheme in which gardens, gateways. 
fountains had a share; a church was 
ably the culmination of a vista. In 
ce the architect had to design a town 


V.—VENICE. 


(Continued from page 380.) 


house or a town church pure and simple. 
He was bound down by problems of light 
and air; he was cramped in his means of 
access; he had to face all the thousand and 
one perplexities that beset a city architect 
to-day. But, hampered as he was in this way, 
he was building, as he must have known, on 
e which for sheer fascination and charm 
has no rival. In the beauty of a Venetian 
summer day the most commonplace of 
design loses some of its monotony. Ruskin 
has said that if St. Peter's at Rome were to 
be seen properly it should be placed on the 
plain of Marengo or on the Grand Canal at 
Venice, where the scale is wholly human, and 


not dw: of man. In criticising 
Venetian architecture, then, one must beware 
of praising its masters for picturesqueness 
due to mere accidents of situation, just as one 
must ascribe to them credit for the way in 


which those accidents have been utilised 
to the best purpose. 
Another difficulty which confronts all 


honest students of to-day lies in the vast 


mass of criticism which has been lavished on 
Venice in the past. There can be but few 
cities which have inspired so much literature 
as Venice has done, and few where the 
amateur critic has played so prominent a 
part. Every few months a new, chatty 
handbook comes out which tells the visitor 
exactly what he must and must not admire, 
which pictures are good and which bad, 
where he must pause for the view, and where 
he must infallibly turn to the right. Side 
by side with these lighter works there come 
a long series of valuable monographs on 
history or art, bringing to light in the 
majority of cases new | out those 
glorious centuries when Venice was one of 
the great powers of the world. Yet, great 
as is the number of books which tell of 
Venice and her story, there are few which 
are of use in enabling us to form our judgment 
on Venetian Baroque architecture. The 
chatty guide-book, for instance, tells us in 
regard to S. Maria Formosa that there is 
“a good picture altar on R. (Sacristan 
20 c.),” but omits to mention any architecture 
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connected directly or indirectly with the 
church, The Palazzo Rezzonico is the scene 
of Browning’s death, the Palazzo Pesaro 
is converted into a gallery of modern art, 
the Salute is a monument to a plague, and 
so on. But as buildings of any artistic 
yalue, we are left to suppose them negligible. 
Occasionally there is a note of gasping 
admiration at the money which Venice could 
find to raise these sumptuous structures, 
but where any writer condescends to criti- 
cism his remarks are for the most part harsh. 
One man, and one alone, is responsible for 
all this hostility, and he is John Ruskin. 
His influence was so enormous, his public 
so large, his style so captivating, and his 
enthusiasm so disinterested that all his 
statements about Venetian architecture have 
become classic. Because Ruskin has written 
a treatise on Venetian art which is a monu- 
ment of English prose, English people are at 
the outset prejudiced against a large pro- 
portion of the greatest buildings in that 
city. These articles do not pretend to be 
a panegyric of Baroque architecture; but 
we must put in a claim for a fair hearing, and 
in Venice, much more than in other Italian 
cities, one is liable in defending any form of 
post-Gothic art to be shouted down by 
the ghost of Ruskin. For there is no doubt 
iat in this respect, at any rate, he y 
biassed. 
He divides the Renaissance period bodily 
into two parts—the Roman Rena 
and the Grotesque Renaissance. It 
1e latter category, of course, that our subject 
falls, and what his standpoint was may be 
inferred from one sentence, intentionally 
symbolical of his general attitude, where, 
in speaking of a piece of carving on an historic 
@ uurch, he sa 
“Tn that head is embodied the type of 
the evil spirit to which Venice was aban- 
doned in the fourth period of her decline, 
and it is well that we should see and feel 
the full horror of it on this spot, and know 
yhat pestilence it was that came and breath ed 
upon her beauty until it melted away. . 
With the exception of Ruskin, however. 
the majority of critics whose opinion 
worth any thir g are less severe on the Baroque 
buildings in Venice than in Rome. In the 
former city its picturesque side attracts 
nem, and seems to suit the general scheme 
of things Venetian. Moreover, the average 
critic is less disposed to be cantankerous in 
Venice, where he feels himself to be on 
pleasure bent. Against us, then, we find 
three clas of critics arrayed—Ruskin 
tradition, openly and fiercely hostile; amateur 
talent, negligent and negligible ; professional 
opinion, easygoing and not too discrimi- 
nating. 
These circumstances, together with the 
unique DeTRCneLty, which makes everything 
connected with Venice doubly interesting, 
provide sufficient reason why we should 
<amine the Baroque architecture of the 
place and compare it with that of Rome and 
Genoa. 
The XVIIth century in Venice is usually 
described as the second part of the “ Decline,’ 
but it is advisable to employ that word with 
caution, for men may differ as to what 
constitutes a decline. Ruskin, and many 
who hold with him, would date it from the 
League of Cambray in 1508, when the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe combined to ruin 
Venice, and in a sense achieved their object. 
It was a time of double-dealing, and the 
causes of the Decline are far more insidious 
than any treaty, underhand though it be. 
Venice had aroused the jealousy of two 
powerful rivals, civil and religious. Her 
enmity with Genoa rose from the keen 
maritime competition of the two States, her 
with the Pope were all due to her 
ggressive attitude in regard to matters of 
Church and State or to her tolerance in 
matters of theology. The long political 
struggle which finally broke the power of 
the Queen of the Adriatic may be traced to 
these two sources. Her armies were worn 
down by  single-handed fights with the 
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Turks or by continual skirmis 
borders of the Papal States. 

But what operated more than anything 
else to the undoing of the city was her 
isolation from the new trade routes. Up to 
the discovery of the Cape route the wealth 
of Northern Europe came over the Brenner 
from German towns, the tre Hast 
up the Adriatic from Constantinople. The 
XVIth century, however, saw Venice without 
the most of her German trade, and with a 
Constantinople which had changed from a 
hoard of riches to a bandits’ stronghold. 
Protection tariffs were tried in vain, and the 
trade of Venice drooped and languished. 

But that lack of trade means lack of 
money to spend is a long-exploded theory, 
and just as it is often the sons of a parvenu 
who squander their self-made father’s hard- 
won gains, so it was XVIth and even XVIIth 
century Venice who cast on the waters, in 
more senses than one, the amassed wealth of 
the preceding years 

“Inside the city,” writes one of its most 
faithful historians, “the characteristic note 
the public splendour, the private 
pleasure-chase, overlying and partially hiding 
State impoverishment and secret fear. 

“The State and the great nobles still 
braved it in the eyes of Europe, but the 
bulk of her population was growing hourly 
poorer, her streets and squares were becoming 
the accustomed haunt of dissolute, pleasure- 
seeking Europe. The healthy, vitalising 
energies of commerce, of trade, and of 
industries were sapped. 

“ But as a curiosity and as a pleasure- 
house Venice still remained unrivalled in 
Europe. Gorgeou ceremonies for . the 
reception of distinguished visitors; the 
theatre of San Cassiano, where the opeke ene 
Ballo of Andromeda was given in 1637, 
serenades, banquets, faction fights oes 
the people, delighted the populace and 
attracted the foreigner. Young Englishmen 
of birth on the grand tour would not miss 
Venice, where they were presented to the 
Doge and taken over the Treasury of St. 
Mark. Plagues like those of 1577 and 1630 
might sweep off fifty or eighty thousand 
inhabitants, but the scourge passed by, 
the masques and balls began again, and al 
that remained of the memory were splendid 
churches like the Redentore or Santa Maria 
della Salute. ravi, gamblers, broken men, 

+ + quacks witches =. . % 
flourished and fattened on a cosmopolitan 
population, but the whole chorus of 
ners is unanimous in applause.” 
Although, then, there must have been an 
insidious decay in Venetian character and 
morals throughout this period, the normal 
course of things where an industrious and 
independent city becomes a mere pleasure 
resort for wealthy and luxurious outsiders, 
it does not seem fair to admit its outward 
manifestation at any rate until well into 
the XVIIIth century And among its 
external aspects one of the most obvious is 
in the character of its buildings 

In the first half of the XVIth century 
was erected that wonderful group of 
Renaissance masterpieces round the 
of St. Mark, including Sansovino’s famous 
Loggetta, and towards the close of that 
century we detect in a very plausible guise 
“the germ of the barocco corruption.” 
Again reverting to our theory of Baroque 
being marked by originality of conception 
rather than by stperabundance of ornament, 
we find in the two most famous bridges of 
the city something which was not present in 
Renaissance even of mature date, 
a tendency towards the “ quaint conceits ” 
of the XVIIth century. 

Yet in the Ponte di Rialto one can admit 
no more than a striking boldness and freedom 
of design, an independence of conyention- 
ality which is remarkable, in view of the 
wave of pedantry sweeping over Italy. 
One could not but expect that in Venice 
there would be a greater license, a greater 
lack of architectural 1 raint, a more 
fantastic spirit than in other cities. The 
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luxuriant decoration which one finds alike 
in the Ca d’Oro and in little remnants 0 
palaces all through its canals and alleys, ip 
the magnificent tombs to departed Doges of 
the XVth century, is no more apparent in 
the XVIIth century than in that last final 
flourish of late Renaissance days—the 
State rooms of the Ducal Palace. Here, 
again, we feel ourselves to be on the Barogne 
borderland, but on the whole it seems Dest 
to forego any claim on these gorg 
with their brilliant ceilings 
colour and gold, and to return to th ne oa 
of Sigh 

This Ponte dei Sospiri has gradually 
acquired an immense hold over peoples 
minds for sentimental reasons, and has been 
the cau of as many tears among high- 
strung visitors to the city as that ill-starmed 
etter-box grimly displayed in the Palate 
of the Doges. Yet in this case the tears 
are justifiable, for it is authenticated that 
prisoners did undoubtedly cross the bridge 
to receive sentence and return to suffer death. 
-risons have inspired architects on sundry 
occasions, and one recalls George Dance’ 
wonderful design for Newgate, where eyery 
ine of the building seemed to indicate 
its purpose. Dance had something “in 
common with these Italians, something 
of that quaint and dreamy fancy which led 
1im out of the ordinary ways of men. Here, 
1owever, the dramatic instinct, always mor 
powerful than the religious at this time, has 
evidently not guided the architect (Antonio 
Contino) so much as his sense of the artisti¢; 
and he has concerned himself with providing 
a harmonious link between the widely 
different styles of the Palace and the prisons 
Its dread significance is possibly hinted at 
by its absence of windows, but the inevitable 
gaiety of Venice appears in the Baroque 
scrolls curling between finials above the 
cornice, and in the beautiful pierced screens 
which serve in lieu of windows, and whith 
are a survival of those used on the lagoons 
a thousand years or so before. 

It has been said by Dr. Horatio Brown, 
whose books have already been quoted it 
this essay, that Venetian art was public 
art, and that connoisseurship or private 
patronage was not so important to its well 
being as at Rome or Florence. ‘This is true 
only in a measure as to the monuments of the 
Baroque period, when very few reall} 
noteworthy public buildings were erectet 
as against the countless fountains, aque 
ducts, and so on showered on Rome Dj 
Popes and Cardinals seeking popularity 
It is true that the largest and most importami 
building of all, S. Maria della Salute, was 
the work of the State, but, apart from this 
we find chiefly private palaces and churches 
of varying merit. ; 
The last great churches of the Venetial 
Renai ce are those two on the outlying 
islands which are due to the genius of Palladit 
—S. Giorgio Maggiore and the Redentore 
Masterly and bold as they are, spacious and 
grand like many of those which followed 
there is a distinct step from here to #ht 
Baroque churches of the XVIIth century 
The beautiful carved choir-stalls and he 
magnificent bronze group on the high alta 
at §. Giorgio are .perhaps transitional—a 
much Baroque as Renaissance. The Cori 
thian capitals betray as of workman 
ship unfortunately characteristic of the late 
period, and the facade by Scamozzi is one 0 
those pedantic designs which we  offel 
find overlapping the more lively Baroque 
movement. 
It was in the year 1631 that the Sea 
decreed the building of the church of §. Mart 
della Salute as a monument of thanksatvin 
after the cessation of the terrible plague i 
which 60,000 people, roughly speaking é 
third of its total population, are said to hay 
perished. Standing, as it does, on a fin 
sweep of the Grand Canal, yet so near the 
end of that wonderful waterway that it i 
equally prominent from the lagoon, thi 
remarkable church has become one of tht 
most familiar and frequently portrayed 0 
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le many treasures of Venice. To some 
jt appears the last dying splutter of the 
jssance flame; to others a monument 
ut kindred in any style; to others, again, 
fically good or typically bad Baroque 
jaccording as that sort of art suits their 
jornot. Each of these views has probably 
jtruth concealed in it. Baroque it is, if 
there was such a thing, different from 
of the kind because all Venetian 
gs do differ from their cousins in 
j parts of Italy, a survival of the 
fssance just as all the best Baroque 
ings are, but rather a normal develop- 
It is typically 
egard of convention, in 
villiant striving after the magnificent 
} costs, in its superb suitability for its 
hndings, in the way in which stairways 
fven the Canal itself seem to lead up to 
it has the weakness common to many 
thes of this period, that it is pagan 
ir than Christian, yet perhaps it would 
jore Christian than most, but for the 
icles at the back. Its Kastern flavour 
jserves to show how thoroughly its 
rect, Longhena, had caught the whole 
f of Venetian architecture, the most 
jtal in Europe. Finally, its combination 
lliant and daring originality on a 
ental scale with legitimate canons 
sign has ensured so successful a result 
most of those who abuse Baroque with 
le gibes they can lay hold of are content 
imire 8. Maria della Salute. But the 
/ of Ruskin is heard outside, and he 
8 thus in his “ Who’s Who in Venetian 
tecture,” as we might call it 
yne of the earliest building 
isque Renaissance, rendered impressive 
8 position, and general proportions. 
} latter are exceedingly good; the grace 
» whole building being chiefly dependent 
le inequality of size in its cupolas, and 
y grouping of the two campaniles 
dthem. It is to be generally observed 
| the proportions of buildings have 
ng whatever to do with the style or 
1 merits of their architecture. An 
sect trained in the worst schools and 
y devoid of all meaning or purpose in 
ork may yet have such a natural gift of 
mg and grouping as will render all his 
tures effective when seen from a dis- 
|; such a gift is very general with the 
Italian builders so that many of the 
/ contemptible edifices in the country 
good stage effect so long as we do not 
rach them. 

> Church of the Salute is farther assisted 
ie beautiful flight of steps in front of 
7n to the canal, and its facade was chosen 
urner for the principal object in his 
own view of the Grand Canal. 
principal faults of the building are the 
re windows in the sides of the cupola 
he ridiculous disguise of the buttres 
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under the form of colossal scrolls; the 
ses themselves being originally a 
hypocrisy, for the cupola is stated by Lazar 
to be of timber and therefore needs none.” 
It is amusing to find Ruskin here admitting 
the excellence of late Italian grouping, still 
more so to find that grouping and architec- 
ture are so foreign to each other in his 
opinion; but otherwise his remarks are of no 
particular use to architects, who would prob- 
ably disagree with him as to the charms of 
the subsidiary cupolas and minarets, and 
who would find more fruitful points for 
discussion in the unconventionalities of 
the interior, where a gallery balustrade is 
perched well forward round the main cornice. 
To Baldassare Longhena, the architect of 
this great church, Venice owes a long list 
of famous buildings, but only one of them 
i tical. 
aria ai Scalzi, on the Grand Canal, near 
the railway-station, is unfortunately so 
inferior to the Salute that one can hardly 
recognise Longhena’s hand therein. It is 
a medley of senseless polychrome decoration, 
marble and gilt everywhere (none of the 
marble being white), sted columns, and. 
indeed everything which one associates 
with the Baroque style at its very worst. 
It has been restored in modern times, whether 
for better or worse the writer is not aware. 
The facade, however, was added by Giuseppe 
Sardi in 1649, and is a much more pleasing 
composition on Venetian lines, showing 
considerable originality without going to 
extremes, 
Sardi also designed the very remarkable 
facade of S. Maria Zobenigo, or 8S. Maria del 
as others call it. Here we have 
translated into terms of Baroque the same 
motif as the elaborate Renaissance fagade 
of S. Zaccaria, at least as regards the pediment. 
This bold and striking design is enriched with 
some of that exuberant, joyous, almost 
sensuous statuary which had taken the 
place of severer predecessors, and which at 
this time vaunted on church fronts the figures 
of goddesses in the free poses of Nature. 
‘The six panels on the pedestals of the main 
order of this fagade are sculptured into 
f celebrated towns or of Venetian 
s. The interior plan of the 
church is simple enough, having three recesses 
on either hand between the columns of a 
large order and a small chancel recess. 
The colour scheme is subdued and _har- 
monious, with prevailing tones of grey and 
the rich tints of the three great paintings 
The date of this church is 


on the ceiling. 
1680-3. 
S. Lazzaro dei Mendicanti is another of 
Sardi’s works of about this time, the church 
of a hospital for poor men moved here in 
the XVIIth century, but does not call for 
more than passing mention. 
The facade of 8. Moisé is contemporary 
with the last two, and is an orgy of decoration, 
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S. Maria della Salute, Venice. 
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Campanile: S. Maria Formosa, Venice. 


though, for some reason, it fails to shock one 
as it should. For, in spite of the usual 
athletic limbs of the saints and bishops on 
ts skyline, the execution of all the detail 
s lighter and less coarse than in much 
fagade carving of the period. Moreover, the 
detail itself is interesting; it may be almost 
said to be unique in its elements and its 
arrangement. ‘The architect was Alessandro 
Tremignon, or ‘Tremignan. Within the 
church there is much less to attract us, 
it being covered with indiscriminate deco- 
ration of a kind far inferior to that outside. 

A refreshing contrast to the last is San 
Vitale, or San Vidal, a plain little church 
seldom troubled by visitors, lying near the 
Accademia Bridge. The facade indeed is so 
without freedom as to be barely definable 
as Baroque, decorated only with statues of 
the pious founder (a Doge) and his wife, and 
the good old cleric who inspired them to the 
deed, The grey and white interior has 
Corinthian columns. 

Then there is Sant’ Eustachio (or S. Stae) 
on the Grand Canal, built by Giovanni Grassi 
in 1678, with a fagade by Domenico Rossi, 
dating from 1709. 

There is 8. Maria Formosa, with its strange 
campanile, a church remodelled in 1692 
by Marco Bergamasco ; and there are many 
more, but few among them are so important 
or so large as the great Jesuit temple—s. 
Maria dei Gesuiti, built in 1715-28, on the 
side of Venice nearest to Murano. We 
cannot but feel that here, as in many other 
parts of Italy, the Jesuits were too ready 
to make a display, too forgetful that an 
atmosphere of flaunting wealth may stifle 
any devotional feeling. Strip half the 
decoration from this church, and it would be 
admirable. The plan is excellent, and ij 
monumentally conceived; the decoration i: 
to a large extent good ; the materia. 
are priceless. Take, for example, the wal 
lining, reminiscent of Morris tapestries o 
wallpapers, in cool green and white. Examine 
it more closely and you find it is of green 
and white marble inlaid. There are curtains 
in gorgeous tints which turn out to be also 
of marble; the very carpet on the steps lead- 
ing to the altar is in the same precious stone. 
But if this church had all been finished, say 
in white and green and gold, with no other 
colour admitted, not even perhaps the lapis- 
lazuli of the altar, we should have had those 
same critics, who cite it as an example of 
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how bad Baroque is, taking a totally opposite- 


view, and perhaps trying to deny that it 
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was Baroque at all. §. Maria dei Gesuiti 
may be an architectural curiosity; it is as 
much a lost opportunity. 

On the Zattere is a smaller church of very 
similar name, 8. Maria dei Gesuati, or del 
Rosario, built in 1726-43 by Massari, and 
sharing the trend towards a more eclectic 
style. 

But before leaving these churches of 

Venice something should be said of their 
monuments. The family tomb in Venice 
had assumed vast proportions even in the 
XVIth century—one has only to visit the 
urches of $. Giovanni e Paolo or the 
Frari to see that—but in Baroque times 
it became colossal and lacked all the delicacy 
which one sometimes associates with smaller 
works of the kind. Familiar and frequently- 
illustrated examples are those to Doge Falier, 
in 8. Giovanni e Paolo, by Andrea Tirale 
(1708), and that to Doge Giovanni Pesaro, 
in the Frari (1659), by Longhena. 
Of Venetian Baroque palaces two exist 
of such outstanding importance that no 
others need be mentioned. They are both 
the work of that great genius Baldassare 
Longhena, and date from the second half of 
the XVIIth century. As might be expected 
in an epoch of ostentation, their exteriors 
are of chief interest, though a certain skill 
is to be found in their planning, always on a 
vast scale. 

The Palazzo Rezzonico (1650), on the Grand 
Canal, has at present little celebrity outside 
our profession except as the scene of Brown- 
ing’s death, but as Victorian prejudices 
gradually melt away we shall find the amateur 
critics coming round to agree with most 
architects that no pure Renaissance front on 
this canal compares with it. 

The Palazzo Pesaro (1679-1710), also on 
the Grand Canal, closely resembles the last 
in general proportions, but is very much 
oe Cane is said to have been 
as built for one of the 
of the State, the Procurator of 
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depth must be nearly double that of the 
Rezzonico, but in many ways it is inferior. 
The diamond rustication of the lower stories 
produces an effect of over-decoration on the 


whole facade, which otherwise would not 
have been caused, for a Venetian palace can 
carry an abundance of ornament without 
ill-e 


s curious that, abreast of some of his 
most Baroque designs, Longhena was building 
palaces in which not a trace of that “ corrup- 
tion” can be found. An example of this 
is the Palazzo da Lezze (1654), on the Rio 
della Misericordia, a pedantic though 
thoroughly Venetian design. Space forbids 
us to say anything of Cominelli’s Palazzo 
Labia, where Tiepolo painted some famous 
frescoes, but no study of this period in 
Venice would be complete without some 
mention of Giuseppe Benoni’s Dogana, or 
Sea Customs (1676-82), almost familiar 
in pictures of Venice as St. Mark’s Campanile 
or the Salute. Standing prominently on 
a point of land at the mouth of the Grand 
Canal, its quaint outline surmounted by a 
great golden globe, and a moving figure of 
Navigation, this is one of the many pic- 
turesque features ‘an ungrateful generation 
owes to Baroque Art. M. 8S. B. 


DISCOVERIES AT WEST 
HORSLEY CHURCH, SURREY. 


Some important and even puzzling dis- 
coveries have been made at West Horsley 
Church, which is now being restored under, the 
direction of Mr. William W eir, of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The 
church is situated by the side of the road leading 
from Leatherhead to Guildford, and among 
other reasons is of interest from the fact that 
well-founded ground for believing that 
ter Raleigh’s head was buried “there. 
House, the beautiful old mansion almost 
e the chars was once the seat of the 
Raleigh family. 
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Of the discoveries made in the church, 
perhaps the most notable is that of the remains 
of two low arches, one -on either side of the 
chancel arch, the latter having cut through the 
smaller and lower arches. What would have 
been the actual height of these arches cannot be 
told,.as there is not enough of them left, yet 
sufficient can be seen to make it clear that there 
must have been two, for one could not have 
bridged the space between the jambs, But 
two arches of about such height as these must 
have been, with a pier between, would give the 
requisite width. Nor can it be said to what 


period they, belong, though they must be quite 
early, Saxon. The present church, 


by the way, was founded in 1086. Antiquaries 
who have visited the church while the restora- 
tion has been going on have been greatly 
puzzled as to what these arches could have 
been, and have offered many and varying solu- 
tions of the problem. One suggestion which 
seems feasible is that they are the remains of 
a stone n. We know on the authority of 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond that triple-arch screens were 
often built in the IXth and Xth , and 
again in the XIIIth, and it is possible this may 
have been a double-arch screen. Another sug- 
on which has been favoured is that these 
part of an arcading at the east end 
church, Anyhow, they are probably 
part of the ting building. 

A further dis made in the chancel 


the the safety of the arch 
it deemed necessary to build up this 
stairway, for it was 2 f n. wide in a wall only 
3 ft. thick, and. the arch wa s not safe. yeu the 


ood-loft. To ensur 


third find in the east end of the church, 
ulting from the stripping of the plaster from 
1, was in the south-west angle of the 
may now be seen the remains— 
one jamb—of what appears to have been a low- 
side or so-called ‘“‘leper” window. This was 
probably built up when the Perpendicula: 
aisle and the Nicholas Chapel were added. 

At the western end of the church the chief 
discov gain resulting from the stripping of 
—was the finding of the remains of 
s on the west wall. This wall is part of 
the original Norman structure, and Mr. Weir 
thinks that the string course ornament of the 
fresco on the south side of the door has a 
Norman look. ‘There are three tiers of figures 
in the frescoes on this side, but they are very 
indistinct, and it is difficult to say what they 
represent. On the lowest tier there appe 
to be a man who is waving aw 
On the row above more men, and on the top 
row are two cruc: —careful study having 
failed to reveal a third. On the north side of 
the door is a fresco of a life-size figure of a 
woman, probably of later date than the work on 
the south side. On either side of her is a band- 
ing which may represent a column, but no arch 
can be traced. 

The tower, which is at the west end, has been 
built on to the nave at a later date, the lowest 
part being probably of the XIIIth century, the 
next stage XIVth century, and the top later 
still. ‘The work now going on has revealed the 
fact that the tower was not bonded to the west 
wall in any way, and it has been further di 
covered that the plaster, with which the exterior 
of the west wall was already covered when the 
tower was added, was not even cut away. The 
north and south walls of the tower were 
cemented to the plaster. ‘This is very curious. 
On the first floor of the tower, at the junction 
of the XIIIth and XIVth century work, has 
been found a very old timber floor, and on it 
rested the remains of an ancient belf 
hese are the principal discoveries as the 
result of the restorations, but two. or three 
minor finds may be mentioned. One of these 
is the revealing of a third lancet window on 
the north side of the Early English chancel. 
This light is indicated on the outer wall, but 
could not be opened, as it might have endangered 
the safety of a Decorated window by its side. 
Then, in the Nicholas Chapel has been found, 
behind a large monument, the upper part of a 
Perpendicular window, which was originally 
the east window of the chapel, and on the 
south wall has been found, behind the monu- 
ment to some members of the Nicholas family, 
a small door leading into the chapel. This 
door is X VIth century. 

A few remarks concerning the church, apart 
from these finds, maybe added. As stated, 
the present building dates back to 1086, and 
it is mentioned in Domesday Book. The north 
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arcade, cut inthe Norman“masonry, is probabl 
Transitional. ‘The south arcade is rather laf 
in the Perpendicular period. It is difficult { 
date the chancel arch, but the chancel itse 
is Early English. On the north side of ¢h 
chancel is a beautiful canopied altar tomb , 
the Decorated period. Resting on the slab ¢ 
the tomb is the finely-sculptured figure of 
either Roger de Berners, rector of th 

2 about 20, or Ranulf de Berner 
rector about 1350. On the canopy are som 
admirably - sculptured monkeys’ , heads = 
monkey was the crest of the De Berners family. - 
and these animals figure in the stained Bic 
the window above. In the east window i is som 
glass of the time of Henry III. or Edward J, 

With regard to the connexion of the chure 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, it appears’ that th 
Nicholas family bought West Horsley Hou 
from Carew Raleigh, son of Sir Walter, in 166) 
After the execu of. the latter Lady Raleigl 
it is said, kept her husband’s head through fh 
years of her long widowhood, ; and then | 
passed into the possession of her son Carey 
and was buried at the time of his death. In 17 
a head was dug up just outside the east wall 
the Nicholas Chapel. There were no trac 
of any bones of a body, nor was the grave bi 
enough to have admitted such. 


THE. CHURCH OF 
ST. THOMAS, PORTSMOUTE 


Tue Church of St. Thomas, at Portsmout 
is in course of restoration, and. an appeal 
being made to the citizens for funds to ¢on 
plete the work to the tower. The chur 
stands in the High-street of the old tow 
which was originally confined to a small an 
and surrounded with walls. A grant made] 
John de Gisors in 1180, ‘ for the eree 
chapel in honour of the glorious ma 
formerly Archbishop of Canterbury 
earl. possible date of the building, and # 
details of the tern portion show that 7 
work must hi been begun soon after @ 
grant was made. No clear indication of 9 
original scheme as a whole can be obtained, 
the central tower was taken down and all we 


of the crossing rebuilt between 1683 and 169 
the date 1691 over the west door showi 
the progress of the work. The chancel, whi 


was restored a few years ago, is 
It has two bays with vaulted ai The nor 
and south transepts are 25 ft. wide, the nor 
transept being 39 ft. long and the south 29) 

5 is of a bay 
the eastern, representing the c bei 
wider than the others. It has rout areh 


L ft. by 25: 


spri from columns which support lat 
galler The north and south aisles @ 


18 ft. 6 in. wide. At the west end is afi 
organ, said to have been’ made for Tole 
Cathedral, and set up here in 1718. In @ 
church is seen an abrupt transition from ¢ 
work of the early Gothic period to that 
the late Renaissance, with its tall colum 
and the typical work of the time. 

The external effect of the building is imposit 
both from its scale and from the fact that t 
tower at the west end is very plain and massi} 
It has small bel windows, which are neal 
hidden by the large dials of the clock. 1 
tower is capped by a wooden domed cupd 
erected in 1702, with a lantern above, it 
which rises a spirelet with a fine gilded vane 
the form of a three-masted ship, with flags 
the bowsprit, fore, main, and mizen masts, a 
a large flag on the gaff. This was set up 
1710, and was the gift of Prince George 
Denmark, consort of Queen Anne. He al 
gave to the church eight pelle, said to have be 
brought from Dover Castle. They were rece 

pense, and placed in the tower in 17 
which formerly used to gi 
warning of fire, was removed in recent yee 
from the church, and is now in the museum 
Ongunally, the Guildhall—on the opposite side 

The bell is of Spanish workmanshi 
the arms of Leon and Castile. 1 
monuments in the church are of no gre 
interest, except that of the Duke of Buckingha 

point of embarking with t 
army for the relief of Rochelle was ass 
by Fenton, in the High-street, in 1628. James. 
gave to the church a set of ‘plate, the record 
this gift being preserved in the rs on t 
back of Charles II.’s marriage certificate. 1 


a finely-bound book; it begins wi 
the record of Charles II.’s marriage on May : 
1662—now cut out and framed and hangi 
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| The Church of St. Thomas, Portsmouth: View of Interior, looking West. 


vestry—and contains baptisms and 
ies to 1694 and burials to 1678, with a 
383-6. The marriage of Charles II. to 
ine of Braganza did not, however, take 
in the Church of St. Thomas. Standing 
et distance from what is known as the 
form ’’—a raised terrace that once counted 
ch as a defensive work—is the Garrison 
a, a building of great historical and 
sctural interest. It has a vaulted chancel 
be bays and a nave with aisles of five bays 
lan) ; the chancel was the chapel and the 
he living- rooms of the hospital of St. John 
‘t and St. Nicholas, otherwise known as 
s Dei, or God’s House, founded by 
p Peter des Roches, of Winchester, 
y before 1214. On November 
John granted a charter of confirma 
pital, “in honour of the Holy 
lessed Virgin, the Holy Cross, the Blessed 
el, and All Saints for the maintenance of 
*s poor.” In 1229 provision was made 
the privileges of God’s House should not 
sre with those of the parish church, and 
rmer was bound to pay 5s. quarterly as a 
m to the mother church. A chantry was 


formed here in 1325, with the assent of William 
de Hareweden, warden of the house of St. 
Nicholas and the convent of the same, and with 
the bishop’s confirmation. Bishop Wykeham, 
by his will, left a set of vestments and a chalice 
to the hospital. Leland, who was at Portsmouth 
in 1539, says:—‘‘ There is also in the west- 
south-west part of the town a fair hospitale, 
sumtyme erected by Petrus de Rupibus, Bishop 
of Winchester, whereyn were a late xij poore 
men, and yet vj be yn it.” ‘This house was 
surrendered to the Crown by John Incent on 
June 2, 1540. The last master of Portsmouth 
Hospital and of St. Cross, Winchester, is 
identical with John Incent, born at Berkhamp- 
stead in 1480, who became dean of St. Paul’s. 
He founded the Berkhampstead Free Grammar 
School in 1541. Some of the buildings of God’s 
House were used as a residence for the Governors 
of Portsmouth down to recent times. It was in 
these buildings—not in the chapel—that 
Charles II. was married. The allied sovereigns 
lodged here in 1814. With the exception of the 
chapel, the whole of the buildings were 
demolished in 1826. The Ge on Church was 
renovated and refitted by G. E, Street,R.A. about 
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1866. An ancient plan of the town of Ports- 
mouth, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
shows the Church of St. Thomas, with its 
central tower, the buildings of God’s House, 
the chapel, garden, and the wall which enclosed 


the whole. The “ Platform” and “ Square 
Tower’ are here also, as well as the ‘ Round 
Tower,” which for so many centuries has 
guarded the entrance to the harbour. 


Edward III. began it, and from it Henry Vil. 
stretched across the waterway his “ mighty 
chaine of yron” ; and it now stands sentinel 
over the “ boom” that is to keep our ships safe 
from torpedo attack. Not many years ago the 
Garrison Church still had an altar cloth adorned 
with the arms of Portugal and a view of Lisbon, 
which, it is supposed, was used at the marriage. 
The town’s w edding present—a gilt salt-cellar— 
is among the regalia in the Tower of London. 
mw ithin the church is a brass to the memory of 

Captain John Mason, the founder of New 
Hampshire, in the United States, Captain of 
Southsea Castle, and Buckingham’s host at the 
time of the murder. The history of the parish 
church is closely interwoven with that of the 
town of Portsmouth and with many great_and 
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Garrison Church, Portsmouth: Ground. Plan. 
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stirring events in our history. St. Thom 
tower has been a landmark for centuries to 
those returning home to “ peace after stormy 
seas,” and it may be hoped that the necessary 
funds will be provided for the preservation and 
maintenance of such a structure. 


SOUTH WALES. 

An important archeological discovery 1s 
announced in the 'imes of October 14. 
Hitherto no example has been known in the 
British Isles of the paintings of the Palzo- 
lithic Age, which have been found in several 
parts of France and Germany, and which 
include those vigorous répresentations of 
bisons, mammoths, and other animals that 
proved such a surprise to the archeological 
world. The distinguished) French savant 
Professor Breuil on a recent visit to Oxford 
was much interested by the objects 
covered in 1828 by Dean Buckland in Pavi- 
land Hole, on the Gower coast. A skeleton 
tinted with red ochre, known as the ‘“‘ Red 
Lady,’’ and various implements and orna- 
ments of flint and mammoth ivory convinced 
him that they belonged to the Aurignacian 
period, the earliest of the three stages of the 
Upper Paleolithic epoch. An investigation 
of the district was undertaken by him in 
company with Professor Sollas, of Oxford, 
with the object of ascertaining whether any 
paintings of the same period existed there. 
After a fruitless examination of a number of 
caves, they were at last rewarded by the 
discovery in Bacon’s Hole, near the Mumbles, 
of an example of this ancient art protected 
by a stalagmite deposit from obliteration. 
li consists merely of a series of red bands 
arranged one above another, similar to those 
found in the Font de Gaume in the Dordogue, 
but none of those delightful animal picture 
Since, however, one example of this primi- 
tive art has been found in our islands, we 
may well hope that others will eventually 
come to light. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


Tue description of the building of the Tower 
of Babel as conceived by the medieval mind, 
given in the Builder for July 20, can be 
compared with that of Flavius Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, in his “ Antiquities of the 
Jews,” published in A.p, 93. 

He says that the three sons of Noah—Shem, 
Japhet, and Ham—who were born one hundred 
years before the Flood, were the first to descend 
into the plains after the Flood, and persuaded 
others who were afraid of the lower grounds on 
account of the Flood to do likewise. The plain 
in which they dwelt, he says, wag called Shinar. 

The idea of building a tower he attributes to 
Nimrod, a grandson of Ham, ‘a bold man, and 
of great strength of hand.” Josephus says that 
he, Nimrod, said “he would be revenged on 
God, if he should have a mind to drown the 
world again, for that he would build a tower 
too high for the waters to be able to reach,” 
They, therefore, commenced the building of a 
tower, “ neither sparing any pains, nor being in 
any degree negligent about the work; and by 
reason of the multitude of hands employed in 
it, it grew very high, sooner than anyone could 
expect, but the thickness of it was so great, and 
it was so strongly built, that thereby its great 
height seemed, upon the view, to be less than it 
really was,” 

Now follows the most interesting part of the 
description, wherein the materials employed 
are described. 

Josephus says:—“It was built of burnt 
brick, cemented together with mortar, made of 
bitumen, that it might not be liable to admit 
water.” 

Later he says that the place wherein they 
built the tower is now called Babylon, because 
of the confusion of that language which they 
readily understood before, for the Hebrews 
mean by the word Babel, confusion. 

The Sibyl also makes mention of this tower 
when s ays :— When all men were of one 
language, some of them built a high tower, as if 
they would thereby ascend up to heaven, but 
the Gods sent storms of wind and overthrew 
the tower, and gave everyone his peculiar 
language, and for this reason it was that the 
city was called Babylon.” 

With regard to the material of which this 
tower was built, the Bible says :—‘ Go, let us 
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make brick, and burn them thoroughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.” Of course, this cannot be con- 
sidered as independent proof in support of the 
description given by Josephus, as he most 
certainly consulted the ancient Jewish records, 
amongst others, for material for his wi zs 
but we do not know what other evidence he 
had for his description of the material employed. 

This much we do know, that bricks were used 
long before the time of the building of the Tower 
of Babel, both burnt and unburnt. Sun-dried 
bricks, or “‘adobes ”’ (still made at the present 
day), were made by the Egyptians of Nile mud 
with reeds to form a binding; and to give only 
one instance of many, Sargon of Akkad made 
burnt bricks ci7ca 3800 B.c., whereas the Tower 
of Babel was built some 1,700 years later, or 
cirea 2247 B.c. Even glazed tiles were made 
before the ‘Tower of Babel was erected. 

As for the employment of bitumen for lime, 
this was but natural, as it was, and still is, 
a product plentifully supplied in these hot 
regions by nature. It was to be found oozing 
out of the ground, and in the form of lakes, some 
of not inconsiderable size. Tacitus describes 
the third lake into which the Jordan flows, and 
says that at certain times it throws up a quantity 
of pitch or bitumen, the gathering and use 
of which experience, the mother of all useful 
arts, has taught. 

Birs Nimrud, the traditional site of the 
Tower of Babel, is but a hill of rui urrounded 
by the remains of the ancient city of Babylon. 
A hill of ruins surrounded by other ruins, 
nding in a vast silent plain, once a noble 
y filled with many inhabitants, and the home 
of the greatest king of his day, but now returned 
again to its first silent state, a sandy desert 
waste. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE excavations recently car- 

The Baths of ried out in the Baths of 

Caracalla. Caracalla have led to im- 
portant discoveries both from 
the artistic and antiquarian points of view. In 
the so-called “stadium” of the baths the 
medieval limekiln, in which it was the practice 
to calcine the marbles gathered from the sv 
rounding ruins, has been found, and near it 
fragments of the rare marble of which the 
baldacclicus columns at San Gregorio are 
formed. The clearing of the drainage channels 
of the baths has yielded two archaic statues of 
Greek marble of Apollo and Bacchus respec- 
tively, a fine life-size torso of an athlete, a 
charming statuette of a satyr, and, most beauti- 
ful of all, a more than life atue of Venus 
Anadiomene, with the arm ed in the act of 
arranging her hair. 

The important remains of a temple of 
Mithra have also been discovered. “The main 
hall,” says a correspondent in the Morning Post 
of September 9, ‘is composed of a large central 
nave paved with black and white mosaics and 
two side aisles, each divided into three parts 
by three [? two] rows of three columns.” The 
temple, the 1; t known, is rather over 70 ft. 
long and near 2 ft. wide. The Mithraic 
cult, especially popular among the soldiers of 
the Roman armies, was very widely spread 
throughout the Empire in the early centuries 
of Christianity, with which it had certain 
analogies, particularly in its doctrine of the 
remission of sins through the shedding of blood. 
Its ceremonies were conducted in subterranean 
chambers like this temple. The Taurobolium, 
or slaying of the bull by Mithra, is represented 
on the walls, while one of the altars, almost 
cubic in form, represents rocks among which a 
snake is wriggling. 


Lorp Lnanearroor, F.S.A. 
Lord who died on September 24 at 
Llangattock. his country seat, the Hendre, 
near Monmouth, aged seventy- 
five years, restored at his own charges several 
churches in the county ; to Monmouth he gave 
the public hall and ‘gymnasium. He owned 
6,100 acresin Monmouthshire and much property 
in Bermondsey, Southwark, Newington, and 
Camberwell. To Southwark he presented the 
site of the free lib He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, and was elevated to 
the peerage as Baron Llangattock, of the 
Hendre, in 1892. His portrait-bust, by Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A., was recently presented 
to him as Provincial Grand Master for the 
Eastern Division of South Wales. 
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Reparrs are now in progr 
Chester in the cloisters of Cheg 
Cathedral Cathedral under Mr. Gilb 
Cloisters. Scott. They were render 
necessary by the collapse 
short time ago of part of the vaulting in { 
eastern walk. On examination it has he 
found that a mass of earth and débris, estimat 
to weigh 250. tons, rests upon the top of ¢ 
vaults, and it is therefore not surprising # 
the weight and moisture should have caus 
the accident. This rubbish, which has n 
been removed, is supposed to represent { 
remains of the Dorter, which is known to ha 
occupied this position, and was allowed tof 
into decay. 

The repairs have brought to light some: 
teresting architectural features, including 
di y leading from the Dorter to the sta 
case by which the church was reached at mig 
and a small quatrefoil window. Three sm 
bricked-up windows found over the readé 
pulpit in the refectory are to be restored, a 
the Dean and Chapter are now proposing 
restore the whole of this apartment, which] 
been much disfigured by utilitarian alteratic 
from time to time. The entire cost of ¢ 
works is estimated at 10,000/. 


In some work of reconstt 
The Bishops’ tion at the Royal Infirm: 
Well, Glasgow. has been discovered what 
believed to be the Bisho 
Well, appertaining to the palace, of which 
chapel and ruins gave place to the building 
the Royal Infirmary, to the west of t 
Cathedral, at the close of the XVIIIth centu 
The well has been found immediately benea 
the entrance steps; it is vaulted, in conere 
to about 5 ft. square, and has a boarding 
oak on two sid The well has been filled 
to within a few fect from the top, and a br 
wall, built on the south side, forms a sump- 
surface-water and perhaps land drains ; a pi 
sewer was also inserted for draining the wa 
away. 


In the course of excayatit 

The Episcopal at Holme Park last week ha 
Palace, been discovered some intere 
Sonning, Berks. ing remains of the old man 
house—a palace of the bish¢ 

and deans of Salisbury, and originally, 
is believed, the episcopal seat of a m 
ancient diocese during the separation of Ba 
and Wilts from Sherbourne. In Sonmi 
Palace Richard II.’s consort, Isabel, liyed 
the interval between his deposition and dei 
at Pontefract. The remains now brought 
light comprise some well-preserved tiles a 
glass, old pottery, ki s, and a silver pen 
minted at York, 1504-9. There are also fm 
ments of stone ‘masonry and stairs, tiled flog 
and medieval fireplaces, with walls of flint a 
stone that encompass an a of nearly 
acres in extent, The work of exploration ¥ 
undertaken at the instance of Mr. Heysen, 
well-known archeologi 


AccorpIne to the Times 

A St. Paul’s October 1 the authorities 
Museum. St. Paul’s Cathedral are & 
sidering the disposal of 

number of fragments of woodwork, includi 
specimens of carving in oak by Grinling Gibbe 
and his school of great beauty, which are 
present stored u: Ss and unseén in vatrit 
nooks and corne pecially in the Oak Rot 
over the choir. It is felt that these and off 
objects of interest in their possession should 
made available for public inspection, and it] 
been suggested that they should be present 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, eitl 
singly or, in the case of the woodwork, ma 
up into a stall, if the material is found suffices 
and suitable for this purpose. Another §l 
gestion is that a museum might well be form 
within the Cathedral itse’ hibition 
8 of artistic and historical inter 


lf for the e 
many obje 


xion with the present and_previt 
i a museum analogous to that of t 
Opéra del Duomo at Florenc 


Mr. J.S.M. Warp, F.R. Hist, 
Rubbings of who has contributed articles 
Monumental our pages on several occasio 
Brasses. has in the press a book 
monumental brasses illustrat 
with twenty-five reproductions of rubbing! 
Much of archeological interest attaches 
memorial brasses, hitherto known and appre 
ated only by the few, and the little volume 
preparation should be acceptable to students 
the subject. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INSURANCE ACT: 

LOYEES’ REFUSAL TO PRODUCE 
CARDS. 

‘s have already commented on the 


duties of employers in connexion 
with insurance cards or books, show- 
1at it was an offence under the Insurance 
and the rules made thereunder for an 
yyer to retain an employee’s book or card. 
» reverse side of the case is raised in a 
nication received by Mess Gratze, 
from the Insurance Commissioners and 
ed in the Zimes for 4th inst. in answer 
inquiry as to what steps must be taken 
‘a workman refuses to produce his card. 
inswer was that the employer must get 
tamp an emergency card (see Rules dated 
2, 1912, proviso to Rule 5). 
ssts. Gratze, however, wrote in reply that 
‘workmen not only refused to produce 
ecards or obtain them, but they also 
ed to allow the firm to make any deduc- 
from their wages. The Commissioners 
already prosecuted several employers who 
failed to comply with the Act, so perhaps 
shey will turn their attention to r i 
employees who place their employe 
tion of difficulty. 
regards insurance cards under Part I. of 
ct, under Rule 5 (2) it would appear to 
offence for an employed contributor to 
ie to produce his card when reasonably 
ed so to do for the purpose of stamping ; 
mder Part II. of the Act we can find no 
i provision as regards ‘“ unemployment 
"> Rule 3 (2) only sa; shall be the 
of the workman to deliver or cause to be 
red his book to the employer.” Does 
| involve a penalty ? 
n another question arises, Can a private 
institute a prosecution for an offence 
‘Part I. of the Act ? Under Part II., by 
01, it is clear that proceedings for a refusal 
mply with the regulations can only be 
ited by, or with, the consent of the Board 
pde (see subsect. 3); but sect. 69, which 
with the breach of Part I., or of any 
tions made thereunder, contains no such 
bion, merely enacting that a person 
| of such an offence shall be liable to 
A penalties ‘‘on summary conviction.” 
js becoming daily more apparent how 
the Act is bearing upon employers. 
are made the collectors of the sums due 
surance from their workpeople, and they 
o find the sums due in the first instance 
blyes ; if the workpeople throw difficulties 
jir way they have to perform a duty 
sly placed by the Act on the workman, 
b procure an emergency card. If their 
people are guilty of the offence of refusing 
Hluce a card under Part I. of the Act they 
le able to prosecute, under Part II. they 
ily do so by permission of the Board of 
If the workpeople refuse to allow their 
putions to be deducted from their wages, 
Act contemplates, the employer has to 
jroceedings to recover them. How is it 
e in these days of labour unrest for 
s to be continually taking proceedings 
+ their workmen for the recovery of such 
sums ? 
| easy to see that, as the Act is framed, 
jole burden will come to be laid upon the 
rers; but as it stands the least the Com- 
fers can do is to prosecute workmen who 
‘to carry out their duties under the Act, 
+ to confine their energies to employers. 
| but by no means least, it surely should 
de an offence for a workman to. decline 
jv an employer to deduct the workmen’s 
bntribution from his wages. 


| NEW DISPOSAL WORKS, ILKESTON. 

{Mayor of Ilkeston (Councillor S. Shaw) 
jy opened new sewage disposal works for 
rough of Ilkeston. In responding to 
ast of ‘‘The Engineers,’’? proposed by 
ian C. A. Sudbury, Mr. Wilcox said 
ieme embodied the most recent scientific 
| of sewage disposal. The estimated cost 
| works submitted to the Local Govern- 
Zoard was 32,000., and the scheme had 
irried out well under the estimate. Dur- 
) construction of the works no less than 
had been paid in wages locally. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Institution of Municipal Engineers on 
October 11 Mr. Frederick W. Platt read a 
paper on “The Modernising of Building 
By-laws,” in the course of which he said :— 

“The recent circular letter of the Local 
Government Board to local authorities direct- 
i attention to the need of reviewing the 
existing codes of by-laws in operation in the 
various local governing centres of England 
and Wales is deserving of much attention. 
The Model Code has, on the whole, been 
serviceable. It now needs moderni 
the intention of the Board to do so is 
welcomed 

The authors of the Model Code in drafting 
the earlier forms of by-laws had regard 
mainly to buildings of stone or brick con- 
struction, and, apart from what is considered 
their respective character, they are in- 
appropriate to types of construction now in 
use, such as buildings of hollow blocks or 
slabs of terra-cotta, concrete, reinforced 
brickwork, etc.; for hollow or half-timbered 
walls and steel or other framed walls hung 
with tiles, slates, etc., filled in where neces- 
sary with incombustible materials; for build- 
ings where piers are employed, and where 
large window openings are needed; or for 
the thickness of walls of outbuildings. 

Again, the ordinary clauses for the laying- 
out of roads do not permit of the class of 
roads which have been designed in some 
garden cities, neither do they differentiate 
between the type of paving needed for 
varying grades of roads or for exceptional 
arrangements which are demanded in certam 
cases by the configuration of the ground. 

What form should modernising take? 
Take the question of walls, floors, and roofs 
—that is, to ensure ‘‘ due stability’? m 
them. Should not the knowledge of the 
behaviour of materials be utilised in deter- 
mining the various sizes of the respective 
parts rather than tabulated sizes of the 
kness of each wall or of the materials 
being set out in the form of a by-law? For 
example, the present Model Code prescribes. 
that buildings shall be enclosed with walls, 
termed external, party, cross, or return 
walls, constructed of hard, incombustible 
materials, such as good bricks, etc., and 
then proceeds to give the thicknesses of the 
walls according to the particular height the 
wall is to be erected, neglecting entirely 
whether any loads were to be transmitted to 
such walls from floors or subsequent loading 
when in use. 

In this matter of loading it is common 
practice to find that the joists of buildings 
of the cottage type were rarely built into 
party-walls, but often are supported upon a 
wall half-brick in thickness and an external 
wall, the thinner wall thus car: a greater 
proportion of the weight of the building than 
the thicker external wall. Obviously such 
an external wall, if built of the by-law 
thickness, might be either too thick when not 
loaded or too thin when loaded. The code 
does not recognise a wall half-brick in thick- 
ness, nor does it, under such conditions 2s 
here mentioned, prohibit its use. Another 
fallacy is where almost the whole of a story 
is required as an opening. ‘The code here 
requires sufficient piers to be provided, or 
i 6 story posts, but never states 
what a sufficient pier or story post is, or how 
such is to be determined. 

Again, modern buildings of the warehouse 
type are rarely simple in construction. They 
are often built upon highly valuable land, 
which leads to a varying distribution of the 
loads supported by the floors, whose strength 
has to be determined by the loading circuni- 
stances of each particular case. To apply a 
model code based upon a universal system 
of high loading to such buildings would 
result in unnecessary expensé being incurred 
in the thickness of the walls or strength of 
the floors, without necessarily providing 
uniformity of strength throughou{ the 
building. F 

Therefore, if full advantage is to be taken 
of this opportunity to revise an existing code 


of by-laws, consideration should be given to 
the desirability of including in the revised 
code power to determine that the various 
parts of at least buildings of the ‘ public 
or “ warehouse ’’ class should be so designed 
that when loaded as intended the buildings 
would be in equilibrium throughout. Obyi- 
ously much care would be needed to draft 
governing regulations. The following points, 
howev: might form the subject of con- 
sideration :— 

(1) The type of building and the purpose 
for which it would be erected. 

(2) The type of material to be used in its 
erection. 

(3) The maximum stresses permitted in 
such materials, 

(4) The method of calculation to be fol- 
lowed in determining the resistance of the 
materials, and the effect of the loading on 
the various parts for the determining of both 
external and internal forces. 

(5) The extent of the details required from 
the building owner to enable the local 
authority to be satisfied that due stability 
would be obtained, and the nature of the 
declaration that the building would be duly 
supervised during construction. ‘ 

(6) The nature, type, and extent of the 
tests to be made during and after erection 
to ascertain that the above conditions were 
fulfilled. 

(7) The guarantee that the building would 
not_be internally stressed to an extent, ex- 
ceeding the designed resistance. 

Some such regulations would at once pro- 
vide all the power that a local authority 
needed to ensure ‘‘due stability’? in every 
portion of buildings other than those of the 
domestic type, and would remove from the 
code all those cumbrous rules respecting 
thickness of walls and their attendant varia- 
tions consequent upon some contingency often 
more or less remote. 

In matters of means of egress, disposition 
of seating in public assembly-rooms, position 
of staircases, situation and type of sanitary 
accommodation in buildings, all could be 
more usefully regulated by taking into 
account the type of construction of the build- 
ing, as well as the nature of the business or 
undertaking to be carriéd on therein. What 
always obtains under the Model Code is that 
a minimum of structural stability, based 
upon an ordinary use, is prescribed; and this 
becomes in practice an actual maximum. 

Domestic buildings would require different 
treatment to public or warehouse buildings. 
They are subject to greater changes and 
different usage. Yet modernising even in 
their “structural stability’ by-laws is pos- 
sible. Why should walls require footings if 
resting upon sufficient concrete or rock 
foundation? Why should parapet walls be 
needed, with all the risk of conveying 
moisture into the houses? Why should 
window-frames be required to be set back 
45 in. from the face-line of buildings? Why 
should overhanging eaves be prohibited, cou- 
sidering all the protection from dampness 
they afford to the walls beneath them? 
Many other questions could be usefully asked 
by those revising by-laws. 

And the inquisition could be carried on 
throughout those by-laws which are made for 
“purposes of health.’’ Why should isolating 
traps, with their ground-level inlets, be 
demanded? Why should not power be. ob- 
tained to enable a regulation to be made 
governing the cubic contents of a room and 
prescribing the ratio between height, length, 
and width of all living-rooms, instead of the 
present one dealing only with height? 
Should not a regulation be possible requiring 
all dwelling-houses to be provided with a 
pantry or larder, and also that all living- 
rooms should have at least one window in 
them through which the sunlight can pass 
every day the sun shines? By-laws dealing 
with the construction, direction, width, 
length, and paving of streets should be care- 
fully modernised. Should not regulations be 
made enabling the owners of streets to com- 
plete them with dustless paving rather than 
with the ordinary sett paving, which is often 
laid with open insanitary joints? 
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‘The limitation of the number of houses or 
other buildings in a row should be considered, 
and rules prescribed to direct that the course 
of streets should be such as to enable the 
maximum amount of sunlight to pass into the 
buildings erected upon their sides; and to 
further make provision for the encouragement 
of open spaces at the front in addition to 
the land set apart for street purposes, the 
latter of which might be reduced in width if 
additional space were provided for use as 
garden land in front of buildings. Some 
balancing clause, whereby this type of laying- 
out would be made possible, would have an 
encouraging effect upon the minds of persons 
who would be considering the development of 
land, especially if the effect of the clause 
would be to reduce the cost of street works, 
which oftentimes are greater than the value 
of the land for which the works are under- 
a n. 
cae other points might be adduced to 
show the need of modernising, but one ques- 
tion should be kept foremost in the mind of 
those considering the subject, and this is it : 
That the local circumstances should be fully 
considered before determining the phrasing 
of any particular regulation.” 


ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS 
AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDEN, EDINBURGH. 


Tur Town Clerk of Edinburgh has prepared 
a Report with reference to the additio to 
the buildings at the Royal Botanic G: nee 
regard to which differences have en be- 
tween the Corporation of Edinburgh and the 
Board of Works in consequence : of the line 
of the new buildings having been made to 
project about 18 ft. beyond the building line 
of the street. Sir Thomas Hunter points out 
that the Corporation objected to the encroach- 
ment, objection being mainly founded on 
public policy, but partly also on legal grounds. 
The objections were stated :—(1) Incongruity 
of surroundings (the new building is con- 
structed of brick harled with stone facings, 
while hitherto Government buildings in Hdin- 
burgh have been substantial, dignified, and 
appropriate) ; (2) projection beyond the general 
building line; and (3) that the building pre- 
sents an obstacle to the future widening of 
the street. The Board of Works now propose 
completing the extension of the laboratorie 
and the legal aspect of the Corporation’s ob- 
jection refers to this proposal. In the litiga- 
tion which had taken place in the Court of 
Session between the Corporation and the 
Crown the Lord Ordinary had held that the 
Commissioners were subject to the 30-ft. line 
restriction, but the First Division held the 
opposite opinion. Even a successful appeal to 
the House of Lords would not affect the build- 
ing already erected. It would, however, mean 
less expense to the Corporation when they 
came to widen the street, if they had to deal 
with one building rather than with two, and 
the question was whether by arrangement the 
whole building might not even yet be kept 
back. It was regrettable that the Government 
should have insisted on erecting buildings in 
opposition to the wishes of the Dean of Guild 
Court and Town Council when there was no 
ity for such a step. 

According to the Scotsman, members of 
Edinburgh Town Council were in receipt of 
a letter on the 10th inst. from Mr. C. E. 
Price, M.P., which confirms the statements 
made regarding the possibility of an amicable 
settlement of the difficulties between the Office 
of Works and Edinburgh Corporation regard- 
ing the building line at the Botanic: Gardens 
Mr, Price asks the members to give the matter 
their careful consideration before next Council 
meeting, as Lord Beauchamp, the Fi Com- 
missioner of Works, is anxious to the 
matter settled as quickly possible. The 
letter tes that the Parliament repre- 
sentatives of Edinburgh and other members 
connected with the city met Lord Beauchamp. 
His Lordship’s difficulty, proceeds the letter, 
was in getting the Treasury to spend money 
in pulling down the building it had so recently 
erected. After considerable discussion the 
following suggestion was made:—That the 
Town Council be at the expense of taking 
out the front portion of the present building 
and setting it back to the line desired. This 
could be done without materially altering 
the building as a-‘whole, and ‘would: not 
involve a large expenditure of money, as the 
frontage and the rooms adjoining it are of 
such a nature that this proposal could easily 
be carried out. If this proposal is agreed to 
it would: leave the Office of Works free to 
amend their plans for the new building, so 
as to find accommodation for the classrooms 
destroyed. It will necessarily involve the 
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Treasury in an increased expenditure, but there 
would be less difficulty in securing this than 
by the former proposal to share the expendi- 
ture upon the buildings as a whole. Apart 
from the particular buildings concerned, other 
and more extensive proposals are under con- 
sideration by the Department, which, if carried 
out, will greatly increase the amenities of 
the Botanic Gardens. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Tue General Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers met last week at the 
Council House, Bristol. The High Sheriff 
(Mr. R. E. Bush) presided in the absence of 
the Lord Mayor. Representatives of public 
authorities and plumbers were present from 
all parts of the kingdom. In the course of 
the proceedings, the Council adopted the 
recommendation of a Committee that, ‘ In 
order that the public may have greater security 
for the efficiency of the sanitary -appliances 
and water services in their houses, the work 
connected with such appliances and_ services 
may be so marked by registered plumbers that 
the names of the master plumbers, or other 

s, and also of the operative plumbers 
to execute the work, may ‘be 
thus 
be placed on the employment of unqualified or 
irresponsible persons to execute plumbers’ 
work.” At the conclusion of the Conference 
the Chairman, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.1.B.A., made.a statement with regard to 
the position of the building trade and the 
National Insurance Act, in which he said that 
one of the most important functions of .the 
Act was the improvement of the public health. 
Inter alia, the Act empowered the Insurance 
officers to arrange for the testing of the skill 
and knowledge of any insured workman. whose 
repeated failure to obtain or retain employ- 
ment appeared to be due to defects in those 
respects, and in suitable cases to’ pay out of 
the employment fund all or any of: the 
expenses incidental to the provision of his 
instruction. If that was construed, as. it was 
anticipated to be construed, in its relation to 
the public health, the test and instruction of 
the plumber would call for the consideration 
of the General Council of the National 
Registration of Plumbers. 


IMPROVED FIRE-ESCAPES FOR NEW 
YORK BUILDINGS. 


Tue question of improving fire-escape 
facilities in New York has recently been 
under consideration by the Bureau of Build- 
ings under the direction of Mr. Rudolph P. 
Miller, the Superintendent. In New York 
the ordinary means of escape generally con- 
sists of a series of iron balconies at the 
several stories, connected by stairs and pro- 
vided with a hinged ladder that can be let 
down from the lowest balcony in case of 
need. As such ladders are often found to 
be too heavy for manipulation by persons 
requiring to use them, it is now proposed 
that they shall be balanced with a counter- 
weight and furnished with guides. In 
buildings. with a large number of occupants 
balanced iron stairs are recommended instead 
of ladders. One advantage of balanced 
ladders or stairs is that the height of the 
lowest balcony above the street may be con- 
siderably increased. The capacity of exterior 
fire-escapes has been greatly increased in 
some cases, by arranging two intersecting 
stairs in the form of a letter ‘‘X” between 
successive balconies. 
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CHANCEL, CHURCH OF ST, LEONARD, MUNDFORD. 

The chancel of the ancient church of St. 
Leonard, Mundford, Norfolk, has been re- 
opened after restoration. Among the features 
of the work is a rood-screen, completing the 
old XIVth-century screen, and supporting the 
new organ in its carved case. The interior 
of the new roof of the chancel is treated in 
blue and gold, is the Early English masonry 
of the east window. The alabaster reredos, 
containing the Crucifixion and eight other 
carved figures, is also treated in colour. Mr. 
J. N. Comper is the architect. 


CHU. 


CH, EDINBURGH. 

A new church, situated at the west end of 
Rose-street, has ‘been erected on the site of 
the old Charlotte Chapel. The new building, 
providing accommodation for 950 people, is in 
the Renaissance style, in harmony with the 
adjacent architecture of Charlotte-square. 
The two principal entrance doors are placed 
in the centre of the Rose-street front, and give 
access to the main entrance vestibule, which 
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extends the entire width between the prineiy 
staircases. The lower hall ‘is special 
arranged for Sunday-school wor In ¢ 
main auditorium i 


floor, ‘This hall accommodates some) % 
people, while in the basement hall’ accomm 
dation is provided. for between 400 and § 
people. There are also various other roon 
including a business-room. The joint are 
tects of the new building are Mr. James | 
Arnott, of Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilse 
and Mr. J. Inch Morrison, Edinburgh. 


ENLARGEMENT OF GABALFA CHURCH. 

Ti is proposed to enlarge St. Mark’s Chur 
Gabalfa. ‘The plans, prepared by ‘Mr. Bi 
Vaughan, and approved by the Incorporat 
Church Building Society “and ‘the Lland: 
Church Building Society, will increase { 
accommodation by 270 sittings, ata cost 
2,5002. The first section takes the form 
a new north aisle, the extension of the Na 
westwards, and the provision of. an org 
chamber and heating cellar. By the seeo 
section of the proposed additions, which Ww 
be commenced as soon ‘as funds are for 
coming, it is intended to add-a south ais 
a new chancel with ambulatory, and wi 
clergy and choir vestries, and a tower at 
west end. The total accommodation to 
provided is 649 sittir and the estimated @ 
of the whole scheme is 6.5007. This inclug 
the tower, 20 ft. square at the base and rist 
to a height of 70 ft. to the parapet. 


CHURCH, LANGLEY MILL. : 

The new Church of St. Andrew, Langl 
Mill, has just been consecrated by the Bish 
of Southwell. The church has been erected 
a cost of 6,3002. It is builé in the Gofl 
style of Derbyshire stone, and contains a ma 
and south aisle and a south transept, whi 
will be used as a lady chapel. The timb 
work is of English oak. The total length: 
the church is 120 ft. and the breadth 524 
and the tower 56 ft. The architect is 
J. S. Brocklesby, of Merton, Surrey. 
church has seating accommodation for 500, 


NEW HALLS, YOKER PARISH CHURCH, NBAl 
GLASGOW. 

The new halls in connexion with Yol 
Parish Church were formally ‘opened 
Saturday last. The halls have been creel 
from the designs of Mr. H. D. Walton, are 
tect, at a cost of about 1,700/. The larg 
hall provides accommodation for 420 perso 


ST. JAMES’S (CHURCH OF SCOTLAND), EAST DULWI 
S.E. 

A bronze tablet to the memory of the | 
Alderman John Somerville was unveiled 
this church on the 13th inst. by the Mayor 
Camberwell (Alderman W. Brenchley, JJ 
The tablet is designed in the late Gob 
manner. Spandril shields show the arms 
St. James and St. Andrew, and floral on 
ment, which is sparingly introduced, is ba 
upon the thistle. The inscription is enelo: 
within a cusped arch and surmounted by | 
cross and crown. The tablet was model 
and cast by Messrs. H. W. Cashmore & € 
of Victoria-street, S.W., from the design a 
details of Mr. A. J. Clifford Ew 
Lic.R.I.B.A., Hast Dulwich-road, $.E. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KIDDERMINSTER, 
The Countess of Dudley recently opened a hi 
school for girls which has been erected by’ 
Worcestershire County Council at Kidd 
minster. The school stands on a site wh 
formerly formed part of the Hill-grove Bsta 
The building is built of red brick, with st 
dressings, and accommodates 200 students, Mh 


are eight classrooms, with art, music, labo 
tory, and lecture-rooms. A caretaker’s hol 
has of | 


buildin and equipment is about 10,00 
exclusive of the site. Mr. J. Bridgwater, 
Cradley Heath, has been the contractor, 4 
Mes Pritchard & Pritchard, of Kidd 
i , the architects. 


ZORGE HERIOT’S SCHOOL, EDINBURGH, 
cience laboratories have been ered 
as additions to this school at a cost of ab 
13,0007. The new building is 173 ft. in len 
and three stories high, and contains soon 
lecture, apparatus, preparation, masteél 
electrical research,-dynamics, and other root 
Electric light has been installed througho 
and the plans for the new works were p 
pared by Mr. John Anderson, superintendi 
of works for George Heriot’s Trust. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, DALLAS-ROAD, LANCASTER. 
The opening of the new Council Seho 
in Dallas-road, Lancaster, took place on | 
8th inst. The new schools will take the pk 
of the .Sulyard-street Council School. “4 
work in the designing and execution of @ 
plan ys the Lancashire Daily Post, has bi 
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ied out by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
G. Bradshaw. The school is one of the 
designed with a detached or insulated 
ral hall. The Board of Education had 
id the ordinary central hall type of school 
sult to ventilate, and when used for singing 
lrill disturbed the work in the classrooms. 
re will be through ventilation for class- 
ns and central hall by the plan adopted. 
school is designed to accommodate 940 
Jars, but as it will be also used as a 
re for manual training, cookery, and 
dry, the total accommodation is for 1,000 
ils. The building is Renaissance in char- 
r, The basement will be used for manual 
ning, cookery, and laundrywork. There 
also be provision for practical geography. 
area will be utilised in summer as an 
a-air school. The hall is 61 ft. by 30 ft.. 
_is provided with a gallery at one end. 
tern work is provided for. There is also 
she first floor the junior school, with south 
sct. There is also on the same floor head- 
sress’s room and storeroom. The upper de- 
ment has also a south aspect. Provision 
made for science teaching and practical 
sraphy in this department. For the senior 
3 chairs are provided at their desks. By 
wing two classrooms into one, effected by 
ng a sliding partition, a music-room will 
provided. Of the many classrooms there 
-only two provided with a north aspect, 
| these are made especially light. Staff- 
ms are provided on each floor. There are 
xits provided. The total cost of the school 
een about 14,0007. 


SCHOOL, GILMERTON, EDINBURGH. 
lans prepared by Mr. Inch Morrison, archi- 
' Edinburgh, for a school to replace the 
lerson Female School, Gilmerton, have 
1 adjusted by Liberton School Board. The 
school will accommodate 400 pupils. 


PORTOBELLO TOWN HALL. 


Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, Edin- 
sh Corporation were granted warrant to 
% a Town Hall for Portobello. The new 
) will face the High-street, and is designed 
aecommodate 500 people in the area and 
er 500 in the gallery. The platform will 
about seventy people, and the whole 
ing has been designed to suit operatic, 
trical, and similar forms of entertainment, 
addition to the main hall there will be 
sts’ rooms, a kitchen, servery, and com- 
jee-rooms. There will be crush halls at 
rentrance, and corridors will run along 
, sides of the area for the freer movement 
‘he patrons. The building, the front of 
i will be set back from 


ig et a distance of 45 ft., so as to 
a in at each side of the main 
lance. The cost of the Town Hall will be 
6,0007._ The plans have been prepared 


Mr. Williamson, the City Architect. 


NEW PAVILION, CARNOUSTIE, N.B. 


he Carnoustie Pavilion was opened on 
irday last in Park-avenue, one of the main 
ies between the High-street and _ the 
ks. The hall is 45 ft. wide by 65 ft. long, 
has a. seating capacity for about 900 people. 
is constructed on the cantilever 
the holdi apacity being about 
| menade along the back, 
th will accommodate nearly 200 people. 
| main front is finished in white Portland 
pnt. The building has been erected from 
fms under the special ision of Mr. 
). Swanston, architect, ealdy, and the 
| will be between three and four thousand 


ds, 


Mr. Bena Concer, Bar joiners, 

Stewart & Son: ; iron and 

. & W. M'‘Lellan, Ltd., 

J. Farqu- 

on & Son, Carnou Vulcanite, 
}, Belf slater-worl 


Alexander 


& , Carnoust 
Wess & Hunt, Dundee; 
say & Scott, Dundee; 
hett & Martin, Kirkcald 
| Mr. J. B. Robertson, 


trator, Mr. E. Mathewson, Garaonene 
mgine and dynamo, Messrs. Morrison & 
| Glasgow. 

| TRADE NEWS. 

jader ection of Mr. Robert Lynn, 
litect, t, the ‘ Boyle” tem of 


embracing Boyle’s latest 
ventilators and air-inlets, 
to Waringstown Female 


jilation (natural), 
Int ‘ air-pump” 
} been aepied 
onal School. 
xe Spittlesea Hospital, Luton, is being 
lied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating 
|nt Manchester stoves, with descending 
e flues eae patent exhaust roof venti- 
by M . BE. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Roalewortns Manchester. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a projecting hood over 
the entrance to a house on the north-western 
side of Mallord-street, Chelsea (Mr. W. D. 
Carée for Mr. P. Morris).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a projecting clock at 
No. 51, Sloane-square, Chelsea (Greenwich 
Time, Ltd., for Victuallers, Ltd.) —Consent 
d.—Erection of a urinal at the rear 
Black Horse” public-house, No. 195, 
Evelyn-street, Deptford, to abut upon Hood- 
street (Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & 
Co., Ltd., for Mr. Capon).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Evection of a story addition to 
the Burlington Laundry, 
ham (Mr. J. Codrington). ae 

Hackney, South.—Erection of a building to 
abut upon the southern side of Leagrave-street 
the eastern side of Chatsworth-road, 
Hackney (Mr. C. W. Hodgson for Messrs. 
Brock & Son).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a cinematograph 
theatre to abut upon the western side of Queen- 
street and the southern side of Bridge-street, 
Hammersmith (Me . Matcham & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an iron and glass 
porch in front of No. 61, Compayne-gardens, 
Hampstead (Mess: L. Solomon & Son for 


Ss 


Mr. M. Samuel) —Consent. 
Kensington, North.—Hrection of a porch at 
No. 13a, Pembrid Notting Hill-gate 


(Mr. J. S. Beard). 
Kensington, North.—Re-erection of an iron 
and glass covered way at No. 14, Ladbroke- 
Notting Hil! te (Mr. W. Willett for 
1. W. Marte K.C.).—Consent. 
Kensington, South.—Addition at No, 128, 
Church-street, Kensington (Messrs.. Chesterton 


& Son: Consent. 
Kensington, South.—Porch and balcony at 
No. 5, Holland-park, Kensington (Mess 


Kemp & How for Mr. 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Projecting hood at No. 
18, Victoria-road, Kensington, next to Douro- 
place (Me W. Whiteley, Ltd., for Sir 
Algernon W- illoughby Legard, Baronet).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Addition in front of Stanstead 
Lodge, Northwood-road, Catford (Mr. A. 
Sykes for Mr. H. Gardner).—Consent, 

Lewisham.—Erection of porches to four 
houses on the southern side of High-road, Lee, 
westward of Rembrandt-road (Mr. A. 8. Gover 
for the House Property and Investment Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of High-road, Lee, to abut upon 
Rembrandt-road . A. S. Gover for the 
House Property and Investment Company, 
Lid.) Jonsent, 

Lewisham.—Erection of a projecting one- 
story shop in front of No. 6, Brownhill-road, 
Catford (Mr. J. H. Beeley for Mr. F. Corbett). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of eleven houses on the 
eastern side of Muirkirk-road, Catford, with 
flanks abutting upon Braidwood-road and 
Dowanhill-road (Mr. R. Stewart for Lord 
Rowallan).—Refused. 

Marylebone, Bast.—Hrection of balconies in 
front of Nos. 179, 181. 183, and 185, Great 
Portland-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. 
1 for Mr. C. E. Peczenik).—Consent. 
Larylebone, Hast.t—Erection of Nos. 216 
and 218, Great Portland-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, with projecting bay -windows (Mr. F. T. 
—Consent. 
rwood.—Erection of Nos. 25 to 43, odd 
numbers only (inclusive), Doverfield-road, 
Brixton, with ba indows, oriel-windows, and 
porches (Mr. Macintosh).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of bay-windows and 
balconies at Nos. 26 and 28, Rosendale-road, 


O. Gerdes- Hansen).— 


1c 


Dulwich (Mr. D. W. Chapman de Louth).— 
Consent. 
Paddington, North.—Re-erection of project- 


ing entrance steps and the erec’ 
jecting balcony at Welford’s Da 
Paddington (Mes Har 


on of a pro- 
y, Shirland- 
ey & Potter 


s. Welford & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent, 
Paddington, South.—Retention of two oriel- 
windows at No. 28, Bathurst- 


street, Paddington (Mes: W. Heath & 
Son).--Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Hrection of a flight of 
steps leading from the pavement to the base- 
ment level in front of No. 5, Highgate-road, 
St. Pancras (Mr. J. LL. Worssell for Court 
“Perseverance,” of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters).—Consent. 
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St. Paneras, South.—Pyrojecting sign in front 
of No. 170, Tottenham Court-road, St. Pancras 
(Mr. P. J. Stannard).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting ae in front of Totten- 
ham Court-road Tube Railway Station, 
Oxford-street (Mr. E. P. Grove for the Central 
London Railway Company).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Hrection of houses with bay- 
windows and porches on the southern side of 
Hotham-road, the northern side of Clarendon- 
road, and both sides of a new road out of 
the southern side of Hotham-road, Wands- 
worth (Mr. A. Dawkins for Mr, R. B. Mason). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a projecting sign 
iat No. 186, Balham High-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. R. S. Powell for Messrs. Herbert Clarke, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Westminster. 
hood at 
bridge (Messrs 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Erection of a bay-window in 
front of re White- 
chapel (Mr, B.S. Capell for M . Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, & Co.).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Erection of a projecting clock 
in front of No. 1, Goulstor ‘et, Whitechapel 
(Greenwich Time, Lid., for Victuallers, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Bay-windows at Nos. 58 to 76, 
even numbers only (inclusive), Dunvegan-road, 
Eltham (Mr. J. J. Bassett for Lord Rowallan). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of porch and_bay- 
windows to ten houses on the western side of 
Rochdale-road, Plumstead (Mr. T. G. Arnold 
for the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 
Lid.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.t—Erection of three buildings on 
the northern side of Bexley-road, Woolwich, 
with flanks abutting upon Greenholm-road and 
Elderslie-road (Mr. R. Stewart for Lord 
Rowallan).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, South-West.—Erection of a 
building at Nos. 11-15, Satchwell-rents, Bethnal 
Green-road, Bethnal Green, and to the 
omission of a layer of concrete over the site 
W. W. Beaumont for Mr. E. Sherry).— 


Retention of an iron and 
o. 16, Charle: e 
F. A. Shepherd & Sons).— 


City of London.—Erection of a porch in 
front of the Dutch church, n-friars, City 
(Sir Alexander R. Stenning).—Consent. 

City of Londo 2-erection of No. 67, 
Lombard-street, City (Mr. H, L. Anderson for 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central—rection of a building 
to abut upon Skinner-street and Goode- street, 

Clerkenwell (Mr. F. D. Smith for the People’s 
Tact Playhouse, Ltd Jonsent. 

Greenwich.—Erection of a building on the 
northern side of Wood Wharf, Greenwich (Mr. 
A. Roberts for the Anglo-Swedish Electric 
Welding Company).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Retention of a boundary at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the adjoining footw in connexion with 
the proposed erection of buildings upon a s 
on the southern side of Kidbrooke- gardens, 
Blackheath (Mr. A. Griffin)—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a building 
on the eastern side of Polygon-mews, Padding- 
ton (Mr. W. H. Burt for Messrs. A) Turner & 
Co.).—Consent. 

—Retention of pavement lights 
at Nos. 11 and 1%, Sylvan-grove, 
Old Kent-road, Peckham’ (Mr. W. C.. Symes 
for Messrs. Henderson & Spalding).—Consent. 

Southwar. West.—Hrection of a building 
upon a site abutting upon Cathedral-street and 
Winchester-square, London Bridge (Mr. M. W. 
Matis for the proprietors of Hay’s Wharf).— 
Jonsent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hoxton.—Erection of a block of buildings 
upon the site of No, 13, Dereham-place, and 


Nos. 4, 5, and 6, ardens, Curtain- 
road, Hoxton (Me rove & Papworth 

L. Hisen).—Consent. 
South.— tion of a building 


upon a site abuttin upon Mabledon-place, 
Bidborough-street, and Hastings-street (Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe for the National Union of 
Teacher: Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a urinal at the 
rear of. the “Duke of Devonshire’’ public- 
house, Balham High-road, Wandsworth, next 
to Balham New-road (Mr. J. Fleming).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Bethnal Green, North-Hast—HErection of a 
building of a temporary character at the rear 
of No. 278, Globe-road, Bethnal Green, next 
to Gauber-street ( Wilkinson & Wilkin- 
son for Dr. J. A. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a cycle shed of 
a temporary character at the rear of “The 
Corner Pin” public-house, Summerstown (Mr. 
E. Penn for Mr. H. Washineton).—Consent. 
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Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Deptford.—Building of a temporary char- 
acter at No. 2, Trundleys-road, Deptford 
(Mr. W. Gilson).—Consent. 

Dulwich—Temporary motor-car shed at the 
rear of No. 100, Alleyn-road, Dulwich, next 
to South Croxted-road.—Consent. 

Greenwich.t—Wood and iron building of a 
temporary character at the corner of Wool- 
wich-road and  Westcombe-hill, Greenwich 
(the London and Counties Tradesmen’s Asso- 
ciation).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Three buildin 
temporary character at the rear of 
Downham-road, Hackney, ne: to Culford- 
road (Mr. W. Pealli Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Showcase on the fore- 
court of No. 100, Clarence-road, Hackney 
(Messrs. Eintracht & Merlande).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central—Wood and g! 
case on the forecourt of No. 54. r 
Hackney (Mr. W. E. Hinton) aC OnBeNt. 

Hackney, North.—Temporary 1 office at 
No. 43, Stamford-hill, Hackney ( A. W. 


Osment & Co, for Mr. H. F. Stanley).— 
Consent. 
Hac. South.—One-story addition and a 


water-closet building of a temporary character 
Jo. 95, Rushmore-road, Hackney, 
eld-road (Mr. J. Codrington).—Cc 
Lewisham.—Motor-house of a temporary 
character at No. 2, Brandram-road, Lee 
Harrison & Co., for Mrs. T. Downe). 


and iron building at ‘“ Holmleigh, a 

road, Grove Park (Mr. H. Le Fores 

Consent. 
Lewisham 


Retention of a wood and iron 
building No. 222, Verdant-lane, Hither 
Green (Mr. A. O. Harrison).—Refused. 

Peckham.—Temporary wood and iron show 
building, used as an office, at Nos. 761 and 
763, Old Kent-road, Peckham ( sun OK 
Cooper, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Hackn North.—Erection of an addition 
in front of a house on the southern side of 
Springfield, Upper Clapton, eastward of No. 
8, and to the irregular open space at the 
rear of uty house (Messrs. Bannan & Rowe 
for Dr. Turner).—Consent. 

Width of “Way, Line of Frontage, and 

Me Construction. 

Hackney, Central.t—Retention of a lean-to 
shed at the rear of No. 319, Mare-street. 
Hackney, abutting upon the northern side of 
Sylveste 1 (Mr. J. H. Ro: for Me 
F. Bas n, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Plans, 
and Cubical Extent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Garage build- 
ing in Pembroke-mey Halkin-street, West- 
minster (Mr. E. Wimperis for Messrs. Raw- 
lings Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Working-Class Dwellings. 

Chelsea.—Erection of blocks of intended 
dwelling-houses to be inhabited by persons of 
the workin abutting upon 
the western s +, the north- 
eastern side of Pond- nd the south- 
western side of Col Chelsea (Messrs. 
Joseph & Smithem).— aay 


Space at Rear. 

Greenwich.—HErection of a building on the 
ern side of Blackwall-lane, Greenwich, 
n space at the rear (Mr. 
Zuardians of the Green- 


w 
with an irregular oy 
A. Roberts for th 
wich Union).—Cor 


of Lea 
rd of Lower Clapton-road 
(Mes: Ballinger).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Hrection of a water-closet buildin 
upon the flat at the rear of No. 209, Kin 
land-road, Hoxton (Mr. R. 8. Powell).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South.— 
of Nos. 81 and 83, Ed e-road, Paddington, 
next to Cambridge-sireet, with an irregular 
open space: at the rear (Mr. P. W. Davis for 
Mr. E. Tombs).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
building abutting upon Wa k-row, Princes- 
row. and Brewer-street, We inster_ (Messrs. 
A. E. Hughes & Son for Me: F. Gorringe, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Si. George, Hanover-square.—Addition at 
the fourth-floor level of No. 15. Clarges-street, 
St. Oe r-sauare (Mr. E. Keynes 


uilding upon the site 


s nt. 

Strand.—Erection of a building at Nos. 13 
and 14, Archer-street, W.. with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Messrs. H. P. Adams 

Holden).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Construction. 

Kensington. North.—¥rection of an open 
shed and trellis-wi on the roof of the back 
addition of Nos, 11-18, Lansdowne-road, 
Kensington (Mr. E. W. Marshall for Mr. 
E. Davis).—Consent 
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Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Kensington, Worth.—Re-erection of No. 
Ladbroke-terrace-mew: i 
Stock, Page, & Stock for Mr. 
—Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 

Hackney, North—Erection of an addition to 
‘a warehouse building on the northern side of 
Arcola-street, Hackney (Mr. M. Miller).— 
Consent. Ror 

Westminster.—Erection of a building to 
abut upon the northern side of Matthew 
Parker-street and the southern le of 
Lewisham-street, Westminster (Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke for Sir Robert Perks, Bt.).— 
Consent. 

Separation and Alteration of Building. 

City of London.—Alterations at No. 158, 
Bishopsgate, City (Mr. F. Sherrin for Messrs. 
Lockharts, Ltd.).—Consent, 


Building for the Supply of Hlectricity. 

Norwood.—Erection of a two-story addition 
to be used as a store, story lavatory 
addition, and an ex 1 and concrete 
gangway at the premises of the South London 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., Benge- 
worth-road, Loughborough-junction (Messrs. 
F, & H. F. Higgs for the South London 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Additional story to a_ bay- 
window at the rear of No, 117, Broadhurst- 
gardens, Hampstead (Messrs. W. & E. Hunt). 
—Consent. 

St. Pancras, Hast—KErection of an addition 

at the rear of No. 240, Camden-road, St. 
Pancras (Mr. H. Goodchild for Mr. Windus). 
—Consent. 
George, Hanover-square. — Additional 
cubical extent in respect of the rebuilding of 
the premises of Messrs. Wimbush & Co., 
Pembroke-mews and Belgrave-mews East, St. 
George, Hanover-square (Mr. EH, A. E. Wood- 
r Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Alterations 
and additions at Nos! 162 and 163, Grosyenor- 
road, Pimlico, whereby the cubical extent of 
the premises will exceed 250,000 cubic ft. (Mr. 
R. G. Hammond for Messrs. Theo. Masui, 
Lid.).—Refused. 

Stepney.—Alterations and the erection of 
an addition to the bottling store at the 
premises of Mess Mann, Crossman, & 
Paulin, Ltd., Russell- , Mile End (Mr. W 
Stewart for Mess Mann, Crossman, & 
Paulin, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 
‘ormation of 


Chelsea. 


and to the use of doul ple 
in lieu of double iron 
o such openings (Mr. F. E. Williams 
srs. Harvey, » & Co., Lid.).— 


of London.—Uniting of N 44-46, 
Barbican, and No. 7, Bridgewate reet, City, 
by means of an opening at the ground-floor 
level (Mr. G. Vickery).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Retention of openi 
wall at Nos. 235 and 236, To 
road, Holborn (M: d 
for Messrs, Flowe 
Islington, Ee 
Clarendon-buildi 
(Mr. W. H. Hillyer ig M 
Co.).—Consent. 
Kensington, South.—Double armoured doors 
in lieu of double iron doors to openings in a 
division wall at the premises of 1 rs. Derry 
& Toms, Kensington High-st (Messrs. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd, for Mes Derry & 
0 Consent. 
ngton, South.—Erection of an iron and 
glass roof over a portion of the pa 
at present unenclosed, leading to the 
ton High-street Station of the Metro 
District Railway, and between the premis 
s. Ponting’s, Ltd. (Messrs. John Barker 
& Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 
Peckham.—Opening 
in the p wall betw: 
Old_ Kent: 


in a party 
ham Court- 
Eadle & Meyers 


s, Ltd.) —Consent. 

of Nos. 2 and 3. 
oad, Highbury 
. J. Timpson & 


ith steel sliding doors 
en Nos. 11 and 13, 
oad, Peckham (Mr. 
. Henderson & Spald- 


George, Hanover-square.—Formation of 
openings in the party wall at the basement 
and ground-floor levels between No. 6, Pollen- 
street, and No. 14, Hanover 
Hanover-square (Mr. Delis 
SST. s & Co.).—Consent. 

Pancras, South.—Formation of an open- 
ater width and height than specified 
in the said section in a party wall at premises 
abutting upon Gough-street and Phcenix-place, 
St. Pancras (1 Holman & Goodrham 
for Messrs. A, W. Gamage, Lid.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 


to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. : 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDING 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERBARGOED. —Two houses (585/.); M 
W. H. Lee, builder, Hengoed, vid Cardiff, 

Aberdeen.—Additions to factory » (3,000, 
Rose-street, for Mes Harrott & Co.,- hosier 
manufacturers ; & Mar 
architects, 16, Bride. 

Accrington.—Extensions to Evicted Mill f 
M s. R. Holt & Co., Ltd., cotton spinner 
Apperley Bridge.—Pumping-station; Mr 
Garfield, Sewage Works Engineer, Town Hal 


Bradford. 

Ayr.—Cold__ storage building, Mill-stre 
Mr. 

Ayrs 


(1, 500/,), for Messrs 
Cowie, architect, 

‘Workhouse infirmary (17, 590.) 
Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, builders, 3 
Wellington-road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 

Beckenham.—Plans have been passed fe 
five houses, Arrol-road, for Mr. A. W. Keel 
and five houses, Shrewsbury-road, for, Mr. ¥ 
Davies. 

Bedworth.—Baptist church,’ Coventry-roa 
(2,3507.); Mr. T. R. J. Meakin, architect) 
Hertford-terrace, oueey s-road, Coventry; M 
L. Bunney, builder, Leicester-street, Bedwortl 

Bilsthorpe.—School (567/.); Mr. J. Gree 
wood, builder, 2, Wood-street, Mansfield. 

i to par church, ete, 
Mr. G. H. F architect, 6, Quee 
Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 

Bradford.—Additions to milk depét, Morle 
street (1,5607.); Mr. Reginald G. Kirkb 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Brickhaven.—School; Mr. G. C. Campbel 
architect, Methil- place, Methil, Fifeshire. 

Bristol.—Offices, Royal Edward Dock; M 
L. S. M‘Kenzie, City Engineer, Town Hal 
Bristol. 

Burbage.—Additions to factory for Messi 
Robinson Brothers, hosiery manufacturers. 

Carlisle.—Riding school (3,0002.); Mr. J. ¥ 
Bennett, 38, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 

C: — Extension to warehouse | 
yddal Brothers, calico printers, fi 
the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd, § 
Jumes’-building, Oxford-street, Manchester 

Cheadle.—School (3,9237.); Mr. W. Aleoe 
builder, 3, Bank-street, Cheadl 
ed municipal office 
r, Town Hall, Chelm 


Mr. C. Brown, Eng 


Chester.—Sanatorium (25,0000.) : Mr. J 
Matthew Jones, Surveyor, Town Maly Cheste 

Chuckery (Walsall) 
Taylor, Surveyor, Town Hall, s 
eveleys.—Alterations and extensions 
premises for the Cleveleys Hydro, If 
(20,0007.). 

Codnor Park.—Clubhouse for the Secretat 
Conservative Club, Codnor Park. 

Coppull.—Picture palace, Park-road, for # 
Coppull Picture and Variety Hall Company. 

Cottingham.—Hall, rear of Council Offic 
(2,0002.) ; y . Hanson, Surveyor, Urb 


ri Cottingham. 
Crook.—Four houses for the Durham ai 
Northumberland Coal Owners’. Association, 

Crooksling. anatorium _(30,000/.); 
G. T.D architect, 1 and 2, Foster-plat 
Dublin. 

Darlaston.—Addition to works, Booth-stre 
for Messrs. Robery, Owen, & Co., iron goo 
manufacturers; extensions to works, Fost 
street, for Nuts and Bolts, Ltd. 

Darlington. lterations to premis: E 
change-buildin Northgate, for Messrs. 6 
& Falconer, furnishers. 

Dartmouth.—Electric theatre; Mr. P. Mai 
architect, Newcomen-road, Dartmouth. 

Denbigh.—Town and Market Hall (10,0002 
Mr. John Davies, Surveyor, Town Ha 
Denbigh. 

Dorrock.—Alterations to station and stati 
hotel for the Highland Railway Compal 
(3, Laie . Cameron & Burnett, ard 
e J buildings, Inverness. 
in. — Laundry (2,5007.): Mr. @ 

, 42, Great. Brunswick-street. 


W. S. Cruickshanks & $e 
ilmore-place, Edinburgh. 

Dundee.—Extensions to Harris Acader 
(13,5007.) and Morgan Academy (10,5002.), £ 
the Dundee School Board. 

Dundrum. — Library _(1,5007.): Surveys 
No. 1, Rural District Council Offices, Rat 
down. 

Dunfermline.—Extensions to Hill Hou 
(4.0007.); Mr. F. W. Deas, 23, Rutland-squai 
Elgin. 

Durham.—School, Waldridge-lane  (5,0007. 
Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Ha 
Durham. 

_ Earby (near Colne).—Warehouse and wee 
ing shed: Messrs. Wakon & Landless, are 
tects, Nelson. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contrac 
ete., on another page. 
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ris: Barton.—Church institute, Station- 
(600/.); Mr. W. H. Sheffield, architect, 
; Barton; Messrs. Elson & Knight, 


srs, Harls Barton. 

sington.—Hospital (12,000/.); Mr. H. 

architect, Sunnyside-chambers, West 

Sunderland. 

rand.—Factory for Messrs. George Lumb, 
cotton spinners, Wellington Mills, 

rec-street. 

eter.—Headquarters for 7th Battalion 


h Devon Regiment; Me Ellis, Son, 
swden, architects, Bedford- us, Hxeter ; 
rs. Soper & Ayres, builders, Magdalen 
ve, Exeter. Children’s home (7,000/.); Mr. 


M. Challic 
er; Mess: Soper § 
dalen Bridge, Hxeter. 
asgow.—Additions to works, Cardonald, 
M Cockburns, Ltd., _safety-valve 
srations to Council Chambe: 
rs. Morrison & Son, 

1, Polmadie, Glasgow. Ep'scopal 
h, Bridgeton (6,0002.) ; 
itect, 214, West Campb 
age for Messrs. Hunt 
esale clothiers, Coburg-st 


). Barclay, architects, 245, St. 
é, Gla 


Bedford-circus, 
Ayres, builders, 


ow. Store: 
whisky merchants, e 
02.); Mr. James E jun., Eskville, 
stoun. Proposed church xtensions 
07.), for the Glasgow Presbytery of the 
h of Scotland. 

joucester.—Infirmary (50,0002.); Mr. H. 
d, architect, Queen-stree Gloucester ; 
Byard & Son, builders, Stroud-road, 


xtensions to Co-operative Society’s 
3,000/.); Mr. James Davidson, 95, 


ement of Arthur-street School 
. H. J. Carter, Ltd., builders, 


FP. 


eat Harwood.—School (6,000/.); Rev. 


ason, Vicar, St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
at. Harwood. 


to Kingston Toffee 
y Brothers, manufactur- 


iconfectioners. 
reford.—Cold >» and bacon factory 
l0l.); Messrs. Groome & Bettington, archi- 
), Palace-chambers, King-street, Hereford. 
igham Ferrers.—Remodelling school build- 
(2,4207.); Mr, J. L. Holland, Education 
s, Northampton. 


& Coulthurst, architects, 51, High-street, 
llgewater; Messrs. Pollard & Son, builders, 
imouth-street, Bridgewate 
jove.—Extensions to police-station; Mr. 
IH. Scott, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
ucknall Torkard—Addition to teache 
aing centre (2,400/.); Mr. C. J. Bristowe, 
jeation Offices, Nottingham. 

jull.—A lterations to premises, Adelaide- 
pt, for Messrs. Moors’ & Robson’s 
weries, Ltd; additions to premises, Wilde- 
at, for Messrs. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd., blue 
iufacturers. 

1 Bog.—Pavilion for the Glasgow 
rial Association; Mr. T. Duncan Rhind, 
hitect, 28, Rutland-street, Edinburgh. 
hverness.—Extensions to garage (2,000/.); 


jsrs. Cameron & Burnett, architects, 
|\demy-buildings, Inverness. 
jeighley.—House, stables, etc., Farnhill 


near Keighley 


(2,0002.); Mr. James 
y, architec 


dford-chambers, Tipton, 
of parish church 


bettering.—School (2,4502.) ; 
Bunning, builders, Lan 
| Addition to factory, GO: 
| Messrs. Mobbs & Lew Ltd., boot 
Jchinery manufacture Art gallery 

Messrs. Brown & Sons, builders, 


Smith 
Kett 


ington-street, 


jidderminster.—Hall, Park-street, for the 
istees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
rch; additions to offices, Mill-street, for 
rs. R. Smith & Son arpeb manufac- 
dditions #0 premises, Church-street, 
s. Tomkinson & Adam, carpet manu- 


neardine. — Hall for 


Mr. 


parish church 
G. B. Mitchell, architect, 148, 


8 supply reservoir (4,570/.) ; 
ssrs. Bruce & Proudfoot, civil engineers, 
\Kirkwynd, Kirkealdy. 
Jiverpool.—Moriuary at workhouse, Brown- 
Ehill (1,4487.); Mr. T. sh, architect 
WExchange-street Hast . Mess 
J1 & Jamieson, builders, Liverpool. 
flanelly.—Hall for Boy Scouts (4,0007.); Mr. 
iam Griffiths, architect, Falcon Bridge, 
Jnelly. 

rgan.—Hxtensions to factory (8,0007.); Mr. 
jLynn, 18, Ann-street, Belfast. 
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Manchester.—Thirty houses, Blackley Estate ; 
Mr. Henry Price, Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


Millbridge.— Enlargement of Wesleyan 
Sunday-school; Mr. J. W. Burrows, architect, 
Mirfield. 


Minehead.—Post-office; Me J. Burgess 
& Son, builders, Tregonwell-road, Minehead. 
Mirfield.—Alterations to Ledgard Bridge 
Mills for Messrs. George Lyles & Sons, yarn 
spinners. 

Molland.—Drili hall, ete.; Messrs. Ellis, 
Son, & Bowd architects, Bedford-circus, 


Extensions to St. Barnabas’ 
Rey. J. A. Jackson, St. 
Barnabas’ Vicarage, Morecambe. 
Morriston.—Extensions to works for the 
Duffryn Steel and Tinplate Works Company. 


Church (1,8! ( 


Neweastle.—Electric theatre; Mr. P. L. 
Browne, archite Veh -buildings, Northum- 
2 stle. Picture Is 


et, C s 
rite & Stevenson, architects, Pilgrim- 
street, Newcastle, Proposed reconstruction of 
Town Hall; Mr. F. Holford, Architect, Town 
Hall, Neweastle. 

New Mills—Atterations at the Newtown 
tation for the London and North- 
ilway Company, Ltd. Huston 


Western 
Station, N 

Newquay.— Ten houses, St. John’s-road 
Ennor, jun., Surveyor, Council 


rmskir 
station for the Lancashi and _ Yorkshire 
Railway Company; Messrs, J. Robinson & 
Son, builders, 156, Burscough-street, Ormskirk. 

Pentwyn (Abersychan).—School; Mr. T. G. 
James, County Education Offices, Newport. 

Peterborough. — Construction of sewage 
works (8,752/.); Mr. C. Chamberlain, builder, 
Leicester. 

Pickering —Adaptation of temperance hall 
into cinematograph theatre; Mr. R. M. Cover- 
dale, builder, Bridlington. 

Pokesdown.—Fire-station (2,4347.); Messrs. 
Jones & Seward, builders, Seamoor-road, 


Bournemouth W. 
Pontesford.—G e and stabling (970J.); 
ic s & Haymes, architects. 


Messrs. Dickens-Ley 
Talbot-chambers, Marke 
Messrs. Treasure & 

, Shrewsk 


ons, Ltd., builders, 
pury 


on, etc. (8,1637.) ; 
builders, Castletown, 


. Jesty & Baker, 
Portland. 

Ravenshead.—Proposed parochial hall for the 
Vicar of St. John’s Church. 

Reading. — Alterations to Univ 
Whitley; Messrs. C. Smith & Son, archite: 
164, Friar-street, Reading. 

Rochford.—Alterations and additions, etc., at 
infirmary (2,9702.); Messrs. Myall Brothers, 
Connaught-road, Ilford. 

Rotherham.—Additions at dust destructor 
(5,3751.); Messrs. Heenan & Froude, builders, 
Worcester. 

Royton.—Extension to premises for the 
Hawk Spinning Company. 

Scarborough.—Improvements and alterations 
to premises (8,000/.) for the Cliff Bridge Com- 
pany. 

Sculcoates (Hull).—Warehouse for Messrs. 
Sissons Brothers & Co., Ltd., oil and whiting 
manufacturers, Hull. 

Shaw.—Extension to mill for the Hawk Mill 
Company, cotton spinners 

Sketty.—Business premises; Messrs. Thomas 
Meager & Jones, architects, Wind-street, 
Cardiff. 


mpton.—The following plans have 
ed:—Three houses, Janson-road, for 
30we additions to Park Hotel, 
and alterations to R 
road, for Mr. A. F 
ions to Oddfellows’ Hall, St. 
for Messrs. Lemon & B e 
en houses, Leigh-road, and motor g 
Cranmere, Highfield-lane, for Mr. J. 
n has been loc 1 for four hou 


Highfield-lane for Mr. W. Frank Perkins. 
Stafford.—School, Bushberry-lane ; 
Balfour, Education Offic afford. 


Stalybridge. Premis Harris 
(1,5002.), for the Co-operative Society. 
Stamford.—Headquarters for 4th Lincoln- 
shire Regiment; Mr. H. F. Traylen, archi- 
tect, Broad-street, Stamford. 

Stanley.—Cemetery buildings, chapel, etc. ; 
Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Railwa: 
terrace, Blackhill; Messrs. Brown & Thomp- 
son, builders, Knitsley Guardians, Consett. 

Stretford.—Pieture hall (1,670/.); Mr. H. 
300th, architect, 42, Regent-street, Haslingden 
Plans have been passed as follows:—Ten 
houses, Derwent-road, for Mr. John Dean; six 
houses, Cromwell-road, for . William R. 
Bullivant; motor garage, Trafford Park, for 
Messrs. Hall & Pickles. 

Thornbury. — Enlargement of infirmary 
(9507.); Mr. H. P. Thurston, Clerk, Guardians’ 
Offices, Thornbury. 
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eventeen houses (1,710/.); Mr. 


Towcester. 


Robert Marrioit, builder, Higham-road, 
Rushden. 
Trafford Park,—Works for Messrs. Turner 


se Ltd., estos manufactu . Roch- 
dale. 

Punstall.—Church (6,0002.) for the Vicar of 
St. Chad unstall. 

Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
alterations to St. Margaret’s Laundry, Crown- 
road, for Mr. G. L. A nder. 

Wellington. — Additions to workhouse; 
Architect, Guardians’ Offices, Wellington, 

West Hartlepool.—Electrie power-station ; 
Messrs. J. W. White & Co., builde igh 
Barnes Works, General Graham-street, Sun- 
derland. 

Weymouth.—Completion of naive and west 
end of St. Paul’s Church, Westham (2,770/.) ; 
Messrs. T. Conway, Ltd., builde: Com- 
me l-road, Weymouth. 

Wilmslow.—Club premises for the Secretary, 
Conservative Club. 

Worcester.—Proposed baths; Mr. A. G. 
Parker, Architect, Town Hall, Worcester. 

Yarmouth.—Extensions to police and. fire 
stations (4,556/. Mr. J. E. Pestell, builder, 
Laneaster-road, Yarmouth. A plan has been 
passed for additions to premises, Riverside, 
Gorleston, for the Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen. 


—__2--—_—__ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tun first weekly meeting of the London 
County Council after the summer recess was 
held on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., Lord Cheylesmore, Chairman, 
presiding. 

New County Hall.—In reply to a question, 
the Chairman of the Establishment Com- 
mittee stated that satisfactory progress was 
being made in the erection of the County 
Hall, and 186 men were now at work on the 
site. 

Loans.—The Finance 
mended and it 


Committee recom- 
eed to make loans 
to various bodies as follows :—Hackney 
Borough Council, 1,385/. for underground 
convenience and 2,065/. for paving wor! 
Hampstead B.C., 2,831/. for sewer works ; 
Lambeth B 10,0007. towards cost of 
Catford Bridge improvement; Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum Managers, 2,160. for 
Poor Law purposes; and Wandsworth Union, 
2,6007. for Poor Law purpose 

The London 'raffic Board.—The Chair- 
man of jthe General Purposes Committee 
moved the resolution expressing regret that 
the Government did not just now propose 
to introduce legislation for giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Traffic with regard to the 
establishment of a Traffic Board, and also 
expressing the hope that such legislation 
would not long be delayed. i 

‘An amendment was moved by Sir John 
Benn to the effect that the establishment of 
a Traffic Board would be in violation of the 
principles laid down in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, and proposing that the 
machinery of joint committees provided by 
the Act for administering the concerns of 
adjoining localities should be put into force 
in connexion with the tramway cervice and 
of the construction of inter-county road 
systems. He also proposed that the General 
Purposes Committee be instructed to take 
steps with a view to the Council obtaining 
from Parliament the transfer to them of the 
duties of traft ulation now performed by 
other authori . 

In opposing this amendment, Mr. Cyril 
Jackson said that the Municipal Reform 
Party did not desire that the motor-buses 
should have any unfair advantages, but 
contended that, so far as they were useful 
for London traffic they should not be inter- 
fered with. If the police had not sufficient 
power to control them, the Home Office 
should obtain such powers. 

Sir John Benn’s amendment was lost, and 
the Committee’s recommendation agreed to. 

Cinematograph Halls.—Draw have 
been submitted for the following :—By Mr. 
CG. G. Dunand, for a cinematograph hall 
proposed to be erected in Albion-street and 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe; by Mr. T. H. 
Buen, for the adaptation of premises at the 
rear of the Castle Hotel, Eltham, for use as 
4 cinematograph hall; and by Mr. P. H. 
Adams, for a cinematograph hall proposed 
to be erected in Osborne-place, Stepney. 
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THE WESLEYAN HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tue illustrations herewith are reproduc- 
tions from the architects’ drawings, showing 
interesting features in this building. The 
one on this page is a section taken through 
the eastern portion, and a good idea can 
be formed of the treatment of the entrance 
vestibule, which is carried out in Roman 
marble. A view of the staircase is also 
=e) 
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obtained with the continuous flowing strings, 
which are a feature of the design. The 
ground floor entrance hall and the ante-hall 
co the first floor are depicted, and the 
monoliths, which are executed in ‘“ Arni 
Fantastique,’’ will be seen immediately above 
the section of the large brick arch which is 
situated between the ground and first floors 
The ante-hall, shown at the higher level 
that to the gallery entrance, this being 
treated in a simple yet effective manner, 
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while a portion of the eastern gallery 
given, together with the steel girders, wl 
act as fulcrum and tailing down meml 
respective ‘ 

The drawing on p. 453 gives anot 
view of the staircase, this being a sed 
taken at the east end of the building lool 


towards the large hall. The large arel 
constructed of brickwork with 1 ed fa 
and is extremely bold in detail. The entre 
doorways to the large hall, which occu 
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the upper part of the drawing, are executed 
with Roman marble architvav cornice, and 
frieze, while the high marble dado is also 
shown. The general treatment of this portion 
of the building can be well realised from 
these two drawings, although the value of the 
colour effects is, of course, entirely lost, and 
the ornamental metalwork is not seen; thus 

reat deal of the character is absent, and 
ance must be made for this. 

A large quantity of the Portland stone 
used in the Wesleyan Hall, of which we gave 
a description last week, came from the 
Combefield quarries of the Bath and Portland 
Stone Firms, Ltd., Portland. 

We may add that Messrs. rp & 
Sons, Ltd., Frome, Some out. 
some wrought-iron and bronze work in the 
building. 


-—————_-@—-+—_—_- 


THE CITY GUILDHALL 
EXTENSION. 


A spEctan meeting of the Corporation of 
the City of London was held on October 10 
for the purpose of considering the Report of 
the y Lands Committee recommending the 
adoption of the scheme of Mr. Sydney Perks, 
the City Surveyor, for the general improve- 
ment and extension of the Guildhall. The 
whole scheme will involve an expenditure ot 
130,000/., but it was recommended that one 
section, relating to the rebuilding of the 
entire block of buildir S 
the Guildhall-yard—i.e., the Art Gallery 
the Law Courts—should be at once proceeded 
with. 

Mr. C. F. J. Jennings moved the adoption 
of the Report, subject to its being referred 
to the Finance Committee with regard to 
financial details. He said it had taken the 
Committee nearly five years to arrive at the 
Report, which was satisfactory in the main. 
It could hardly be disputed that the South 
Court, North Court, and Police-court were 
not a credit to the City. It had been sug- 
gested that competitive designs should have 
been obtained, and if they had been build- 
ing on an open site there would have been 
scope for a competition between the best- 
known architects, and in all probability the 
Committee would have favoured a competi- 
tion, notwithstanding the expense. At the 
same time, competition did not alw: result 
in success, as was shown in the cases of the 
Law Courts in the Strand and in the first 
competition for Holborn-viaduct. As it w 
the scope for design in this case was very 
limited. Firstly, no one could know better 
the accommodation which was desired than 
the Corporation’s own officers, and, secondly, 
the design for the elevation was handicapped 
by the surroundings. ‘The closing in of the 
court either wholly or partially was carefully 
considered and rejected, as was also the 
suggestion for building across the front of 
the courtyard. From the Surveyor’s draw- 
ings it was shown that a closed quadrangle 
on the site would haye meant little more than 
a well. In determining the style of the 
elevation they had to take into consideration 
the Guildhall itself and Wren’s church of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, which many arche- 
ologists and architects considered of equal 
interest to the Guildhall. With regard to 
the front of the Guildhall, the Corporation 
decided to perpetuate George Dance’s work 
when it arranged for rebuilding on the west 
of the porch, and the general public fully 
approved of the decision. They would all 
be sorry if in each new period the old had 
been swept away, and they were glad to have 
samples of the work of the leading architects 
of each period in their cathedrals and public 
buildings. The present front of the Guild- 
hall was extremely interesting to architec- 
tural students, even although it was a mix- 
sure of styles—part Gothic, part classic, and 
part Moorish. While, however, they wanted 
to preserve Dance’s front, it did not follow 
that they should copy it for fresh buildings. 
On the other hand, a Gothic design would 
be incongruous in conjunction with St. 
Lawrence’s Church, and would be also un 
suitable for the purpose of ihe buildings. 
On these grounds the Coinmittee felt thi 
had done right in calling in their own officer, 
Mr. Perks, who was not only an efficient 
surveyor, but a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 5 

Mr. F. Brinsley Harper moved as an 
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amendment :—‘‘ That the proposed scheme 
for the improvement of the Guildhall and 
adjoining buildings be referred to three archi- 
tects (to be nominated by the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
approved by the Corporation) for considera- 
tion and report.’’ Having referred to the 
importance to London of the matter, he said 
the question they had to ask themselves was 
whether they had the best design. He made 
no complaint whatever about the internal 
arrangements, but they had to bear in mind 
that Mr. Perks was a surveyor, and in the 
terms of his appointment it was expressly 
laid down that his duties did not refer to the 
design or execution of any works of an archi- 
tectural character. They were told that the 
designs had been submitted to Sir Henry 
Tanner and approved by him, but he did not 
suppose that, so far as the principle was 
concerned, Sir Henry had brought his mind to 
bear on it. They were building for posterity 
and must be careful not to make mistake 
Tf they submitted the design to three archi- 
tects nominated as he sug ed, then, what- 
ever happened, they could say they had done 
their duty. Mr. Harper proceeded to criticise 
the design, which he said would give a 
quadrangle 50 ft. longer on one side than 
the other, and said that if larger space was 
wanted for the Art Gallery they could find 
it over the City of London Court. He 
objected to the Guildhall being made a 
picture gallery at all, and considered that 
the Gallery should be a separate building. 
He thought it was a mistake to have this 
mongrel architecture. 

Mr. C. A. Morton, in seconding the amend- 
ment, said it appeared to him that the laying 
down of the frontage of the new buildings 
was altogether a mistake. Whether it was 
good or bad Gothic, the fact remained that 
the Guildhali was a Gothic building, and now 
to the right and left they were going to adopt 
a sort of classic architecture. They might 
call if, English Renaissance, but later on it 
would be called sic. In mixing up styles 
they might easily make themselves the 
laughing-stock of the world. 

Mr. Ellis warmly supported the (Gom- 
mittee’s Report, and a where the 
criticism of Mr. Perks ssign came from 
He had looked at the professional papers, 
and found none, and the Builder, which was 
the recognised medium of the architectural 
profession, had illustrated the design. If 
architects had thought this was such a 
bad design they would have rushed on the 
scene at once. It was, in his opinion, a 
scheme which commended itself to every 
basiness man. 

Mr. Matthews Wallis deplored the bring- 
ang in of Sir H. Tanner to approve the plans. 
They were doing something which would be 
storical, and he refused to take the respon- 
ility of saying that the design before them 

t. 

George Woodman considered that it 
was too late to call in other architects now. 
He asked the Court to abandon all side issues 
and to support the Committee. 

Mr. Miller Wilkinson, whilst not pretend- 
ing to be an expert in architecture, claimed 
that he had an artistic eye, and he considered 
Mr. Perks’s work most excellent, and that it 
would carry kudos not only on the architect, 
but on the Corporation. 

Mr. Walker thought the author of the 
scheme ought not to shrink from the ordeal 
of submitting it to three of the best archi- 
tects who could be selected by an independent 
authority, 

Mr. Matthews opposed the idea of sub- 
mitting the matter to three architects. 

Mr. Davies believed Mr. Perks had solved 
the matter very well, and it had been 
approved by the highest authorities. Mr. 
Perks had won his spurs, and they had 
confidence in him. 

Sir William Dunn said they had in Mr. 
Perks an eminent architect, and, with regard 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
he asked if they were enamoured of any 
building put up in the City during the last 
thirty years. He thought the design of Mr. 
Perks compared favourably with any other 
work done in the City. 

Mr. Kimber thought Mr. Perks would be 
the last person to take offence if they carried 
the amendment. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher supported the 
amendment, and said he had listened with 
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amusement to some of the architec 
criticisms. A member told him the pre 
day that architecture in this country 
in the reign of Hehry VIII. If he were 
Perks, knowing the amount of feeling 
regard to the treatment of this his 
building, he would like to be supporter 
three eminent architects in the way prop 
This was the most important piece of a 
tectural work the Corporation had w 
taken for many years. He had looke 
the plans, and agreed that Mr. Perk: 
shown considerable ingenuity and skil 
the way he had arranged the diff 
departments, but when he came to 
proposed treatment of the Art Gallery 
entirely disagreed. They could not ol 
a gallery 500 ft. Jong without interf 
with the symmetry of the yard, anc 
objected to the prolongation of the north 
wing. He agreed with Renaissance t 
ment of the court, but they must he ca 
that the central outstanding feature— 
the XVth-century entrance gateway—sk 
be preserved, and the wings on either 
should be made subservient. It would k 
architectural mistake to spoil the symn 
of the yard by making the eastern wing & 
longer than the rest, and it would mean 
necting the principal entrance to a bloc 
offices and a public-house. This shoul 
avoided and their efforts concentrater 
disconnecting the Guildhall from any 
rounding buildings, and especially 

which had no connexion with them. 

was necessary to have an additional pi 
gallery, it might be done by carrying a bi 
across the street at the second-floor 1 
giving access to the upper part of the 
of London Court, which could be conv 
into a gallery. 

The amendment was defeated by a | 
majority. 

Mr. H. Percy Monckton briefly move 
«That it be an instruction to the Comm 
to obtain designs for the elevation fron 
architects to be selected by the Commi 
such designs to be submitted to this C 
for the approval of one thereof.” 

This was defeated, and the follo 
amendments which stood on the paper 
thereupon withdrawn :— 

By Mr. J. Gunton : “ To refer back t 
City Lands Committee to entirely ren 
the scheme to allow the Court on either 
of the Guildhall-yard to be properly plar 
lighted, and ventilated, the whole pla 
shown being dominated by the Art Gal 
also to revise the design generally wi 
view to keeping the height of the new b 
ings of the east and west sides of Guild 
yard below the height of the existing 
elevation.” 

By Mr. Banister F, Fletcher: “1 
while agreeing generally with the proj 
Guildhall improvement scheme, it be ref 
back to the Committee—(a) to pr 
additional drawings,’ so that the lighth 
all the new portions can be clearly 2 
tained; and () to produce a revised a 
tectural treatment of the facades toy 
Guildhall-yard, and one which shall 
involve any lengthening of the ex 
ern wing thereof.” 


The Report was then adcpted. 


——_-4-__. 


THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECT 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


We take the following from the tw 
eighth annual Report of the Council fo 
year 1911-12 :— 

“* Registration.—Early in the sessior 
Council of the Royal Institute of B 
Architects, after further consultation 
the representatives of your Council, dr 
a new supplemental Charter and by-lai 
enable the arrangements previously prov 
ally agreed upon to be carried into effect 
in January last a special general meeti 
the Royal Institute was held to conside 
question of applying for a new supplem 
Charter and by-laws to authorise the Cc 
of the Royal Institute to enter into a 
ditional agreement with the Council o: 
Society of Architects. 

A copy of these documents and the ex 
atory statement of policy drawn up b; 
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1 Institute and submitted to their 
bers was at the same time sent to the 
bers of the Society for their information. 
this meeting the whole matter was 
red back to the Council of the Roy 
tute, who thereupon appointed a Com- 
2c to consider and report upon the 
ct. It is understood that this Com- 
xe has held a number of meetings, and 
‘from time to time it has been recon- 
bed or strengthened, but up to the 
nt the result of its deliberations have 
been made known to your Council. 
Council had, as stated in their last 
rt, already decided that the routine 
of the Society should continue without 
ence to the negotiations proceeding 
gen the two Councils, and they have 
decided to also take up the Registration 
jon and to resume activities at the 
' at which they were temporarily sus- 
2d two years ago pending the negotia- 
referred to. Steps are therefore being 
i to reintroduce the Society’s Registra- 
Bill durmg the next session of Parlia- 


wth African Branch.—The fifth annual 
tt and statement of accounts were 
yed last November and published in the 
val. Your Council have placed on 
1 their appreciation of the services of 
4. H. Waugh, on the termination of his 
rary Secretaryship of the branch, conse- 
on his election as President. The 
nership of the branch now stands at 
fone, and there is every indication of 
ler extension in this direction in the near 
2; 
» following were elected on the Execu- 
Committee :—President, E. H. Waugh; 
Secretary, D. Ivor Lewis; Treasurer, 
J. Harris; Committee, 8. Burt 
G. W. Nicolay, J. F. Beardwood, 
C. H. Stott, the local Hon. Secretary, 
tmaritzburg. 
th regard to the progress of Registra- 
in South Africa, it is understood that 
froposced new Union Bill will be pre- 
1 to Parliament next session, or as soou 
fe members of the various architectural 
s interested have agreed on the clauses 
} Bill. The Society’s branch are taking, 
pr, a very active and prominent part in 
romoting of the Bill, and in this they 
ping heartily supported by your Council, 
nominations of the following members 
ne South African branch as Hon. 
iners for South Africa have been con- 
i by your Council : 
bion I.—Architecture: (a) Planning 
Design, Mr. E. J. Wellman; (0) Archi- 
al_ History, Mr. D. Ivor Lewis. 
n II.—Buildi (a) Construction, Mr. 
Beardwood; (6) Materials, Mr. G. W. 
ny. ction III.—Practice : (@) Con- 
and Specifications, Mr. S. C. Dowsett; 
hantities and Prices, M. J. Harris. 
n IV, anitation, Mr. E. H. Waugh. 
activity of the members of the branch 
he keen interest they take in pro- 
nal questions may be judged from the 
ing statement showing the distribution 
roportion of members of the Socie’ 
ouncils of the various South A 
i of architects 
Dciation of nsyaal Architects.— 
il of nine, of whom seven are members 
is Societ v Me: R. Howden, D. 
Lewis, J. Harris, D. M. Sinclair, 
Nicolay, and E. H. Waugh. 
al Institute of Architects.—Coun- 
six, of whom two are members of the 
ly, viz., Messrs. J. F. Beardwood and 
Wellman; and five honorary office: [ 


OL 
three are members of the Society, 
Messrs. R. Howden (Vice-President), 


Harris (Hon. Secretary), and D. M. 
ir (Hon. Treasurer), while others are 
lates for membership. 

al Institute of Architects.—Council 
, of whom one, Mr. F. J. Ing, is a 
ler of the Society and another is a 
ate for membership. 

ature Committee.—This Committee 
et six times, and have made all the 
ements for the reading of papers, the 
nse of new books and pictures, etc., 
wey are dealing with the issue of a new 
ue, the provision of an electric lantern 
ther accessories for the lecture-room, 
© development of the library, besides 
matters of routine. The loan library 
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has. been rearranged 
catalogue completed, 
generally systematised. 

General Purposes Committee—This Com- 
mittee have met five times, and has been 
principally engaged in carrying out an 
instruction from the Council to embody in 
the Articles of Association the scheme adopted 
by the Council for reorganising the Students’ 
Section and examinations, etc., and in con- 
sidering and reporting upon the desirability 
or otherwise of amplifying or revising the 
Articles in other directions in order to better 
meet the present requirements of the Soc 
and to provide for future developments, 


and the card index 
and the department 


The following are the chief revisions pro- 
posed :— 
The new articles will (enter alia) define 


more fully the qualifications and privileges 
of honorary and retired members, members, 
graduates, and students. Graduates will be 
a new class, examined only in design and 
general culture, the object being to eliminate 
students who show no real aptitude for the 
profession. 

The age limit for direct membership is to 
be raised from twenty-eight to thirty years 
and the method of election of members, etc 
is to be by show of hands unless a ballot is 
demanded. Honorary members, graduates, 
and students are to be elected by the Council. 

It is proposed to make the certificate of 
membership renewable from year to year and 
to suspend from privileges a member who has 
not renewed his certificate by March 41, or 
if not renewed by June 30 to exclude him, 
subject to his having power to apply for 
reinstatement if the renewal is made before 
September 1. 

There is to be a special general meeting 
in October for the election of officers, etc., 
it being proposed that the annual general 
meeting for consideration of the Report and 
balance-sheet shall be held at a later date, so 
that both may be presented together. 

Provision is made for the resignation or 
cessation of office of a member of the Council 
under certain circumstances, and it is pro- 
posed that the house list shall contain at least 
two names more than the number of seats on 
the Council in order to ensure a contested 
election. 

The machinery for the Council elections 
and the duties of the scrutineers are provided 
for and prescribed, and the position and 
duties of the permanent officers are more 
clearly defined. 

The powers of the Council are to be 
widened in regard to dealing with any 
alleged breach of professional etiquette, if 
called upon to do so. 

Professional Defence.—The question of 
forming a Board of Professional Defence for 
the purpose of advising and, if necessary, 
assisting members in cases involving matters 
of general professional interest to the pro- 
fession on points of practice has been care- 
fully considered, with the result that an 
Advisory Committee has been formed con- 
sisting of the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
the Hon. Secretary, and Secretary of the 
Society, together with Sir George Riddell 


and Mr, EK. J. Naldrett, barrister-at-law 
(hon. members), and Mr. <A. Montefiore 
Brice, barrister-at-law, and the Hon, 


Solicitor, Mr. T. Baines. 

An adequate sum has been earmarked to 
form the nucleus of a defence fund for use 
when necessary in forwarding the objects of 
professional defence. 

This is a very important extension of the 
work of the Society, and one which it is 
anticipated will be of great practical value to 
the members. It is a privilege in which any 
member, irrespective of distance, can par- 
ticipate. 

Cases submitted to the Secretary will be 
brought before the Board, who will advise 
the Council on the merits, and if the interests 
involved are of such importance to the pro- 
fession generally as to warrant any action 
being taken by the Society as a corporate 
body the Board will further advise the 
Council as to what course the Society should 
follow. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
scope of the Board wil! be confined to deal- 
ing with matters involving questions of 
principle affecting the general body of 
members, and therefore of the profession as 
a whole, 

The Council think 


it well to draw the 
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attention of members to the decision of Mr. 
Justice Channell in Crittal] Manufacturing 
Company v. London County Council, which 
was an action hy a sub-contractor to recover 
against his clients failing payment by the 
builder. It would seem desirable that in 
future architects should obtain a written 
undertaking from the sub-contractor that he 
will not look to the client or the architect 
for yment. 

Membership.—A proposal for the develop- 
ment of the membership referred to in your 
Council’s last Report has now materialised 
by the adoption by your Council of a scheme 
for grading the membership on the following 
lines, having in view the time when examina- 
tion will be the only test of qualification for 
admittance to the Society. 

Students.—Students are to be persons 
above sixteen years of age who are following 
or preparing to follow the profession of an 
architect. They are to be elected by the 
Council and are to be subject to certain pre- 
scribed regulations, one of which is that they 
must compulsorily retire from the Society 
on attaining the age of twenty-five, if they 
have not previously presented themselves for 
examination, unless the Council extend the 
time. Whatever competitions or other 
awards for this class are instituted by the 
Council will be limited to students under 
twenty-two years of age. There will thus be 
every inducement for students to qualify for 
one of the higher grades as early as possible. 
The annual subscription will remain at half 
a guinea, and there will be in addition an 
entrance fee of the same amount. 

Graduates.—Graduates are to be architects’ 
pupils or assistants, or persons undergoing 
some other course of architectural training 
approved by the Council, who are above 
nineteen years of age and have satisfied the 
examiners that they are students who have 
an aptitude for the profession and the neces- 
sary artistic ability. The examination for 
this class is intended to eliminate those who 
it is felt would be misdirecting their energies 
by devoting any further time to entering the 
profession. The remarks as to election and 
compulsory retirement apply also to this 
class, except that the maximum age limit is 
thirty-one. 

There is to be an entrance fee of half a 
guinea to those qualifying from the students’ 
class, and one guinea in other cases, and in 
either case an annual registration fee of 
one guinea. 

The Travelling Studentship and Scholar- 
ship or other competitions limited to 
graduates are to be restricted to those under 
twenty-eight years of age, and it will be to 
the advantage of graduates to sit for the 
qualifying examination for membership as 
soon as possible. Graduates will have no 
vote. lg 4 

Members.—The only alteration in_ this 
class is the raising of the age limit for direct 
membership from twenty-eight to thirty 
years of age. 
2 The een is in principle a graded 
scheme of affiliation leading up to corporate 
membership, with proportionate fees for the 
examinations and for the annual registration 
fees or subscriptions. e 

The scheme if adopted involves alterations 
to the Articles of Association, revision of 
entry forms and other documents relating to 
procedure, the appointment of examiners, 
and many other matters which will auto- 
matically arise. The scheme cannot there- 
fore come into operation at once even after 
the necessary revisions have been made to 
the Articles of Association. W 

Proper time must be given for working out 
the details of organisation and for giving 
notice, particularly in the case of those who 
have some vested interests in the matter— 
that is to say, students who are holders of 
sectional certificates and any relegated 
candidates. 

Professional. Uthics.—Members are already 
familiar with the details of the proposals for 
a code of professional ethics as set out in 
the Report published in the May Journal of 
the discussion on the above subject held by 
the Society in April last. The matter has 
since been again before your Council, and 
suggestions for a set of regulations hove been 
dra up by them anc tributed to the 
members for their consideration. __ 

There appears to be considerable difference 
of opinion on the matter both as to the 
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necessity or desirability in principle of en- 
deavouring to codify regulations of this kind, 
and as to what form a code if drafted should 
take. Your Council, after prolonged considera- 
tion, have decided to embody and publish in 
due course the results of the many valuable 
expressions of opinion and suggestions made 
by members in the form of a schedule of 
guidance on the main points governing pr 
fessional etiquette in the practice of arc 
tecture, and in the meantime to take powe 
under the Articles of Association to deal with 
any alleged breach of professional etiquette 
affecting members which may be brought to 
their notice. 

By so doing the Council will be free to 
adjudicate upon any case on its merits and 
able to administer whatever penalty (if any} 
the offence may in their opinion call for, 
without being subject to the limitations 
which a written code might be held to 
exercise upon them when acting in a judicial 
capacity. 

Hxamination Scheme.—The whole of the 
Societ; examination scheme is under 
revision, and in due course there will be two 
examinations, one for admission as graduates 
and the other for admission as members. 
The details of the scheme are in the hands 
of the Committee, and will be published in 
due course, 

For the future assessors are to be ap- 
pointed by the Council in each competition 
to draw up the conditions and adjudicate on 
the work submitted, 

Although only one entry was received for 
the student essay competition for the quarter 
ending June 25, the work submitted by Mr. 
Rayson was considered ‘of sufficient merit, to 
justify the Council in awarding him the 
prize. 

Tt is intended in due course to restrict the 
Travelling Studentship to graduates and the 
Scholarship and quarterly competitions to 
students, and the scheme of competitions 
will probably be extended and amplified to 
meet the needs of both cl 

Copyright in Architectur ince the last 
annual meeting the Copyright Act has 
become law, and, so far as your Council are 
able to judge, it would appear that the 
general. effect, of the Act is to entitle archi- 
tecture to the same recognition and protec- 
tion as painting and sculpture, as artistic 
work. The advantages of the Act to the 
architect are (inter alia) that to some extent 
it settles the question of the ownership of 
his own drawings, which are also protected 
from unlicensed copying, and cannot be used 
over again for another building 

The copyright is, however, vested in the 
building owner, and p: to the client 
unless granted to the architect by agreement 
between the parties, and it would seem that 
unless this is done or the building can be 
shown to he a work of art there is no protec- 
tion against its being reproduced. Also, 
while damages can be claimed for infringe- 
ment of copyright, an injunction to restrain 
the erection of a building or an order for its 
demolition cannot be obtained once the 
building has been commenced. 

National Insurance Act, 1911.—The Archi- 
tectural Association, in conjunction with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyo: Institution, and your Society, 
have had under consideration how best the 
interests of their members and those in their 
employ who come within the category of 
insured persons under the National Insurance 
Act may be promoted, and have come to the 
conclusion that the formation of a special 
“Approved Society” for architects’ and 
surveyors’ assistants and clerks would prove 
advantageous to those concerned. Your 
Council, on being approached on the matter. 
have willingly co-operated, and, subject to 
sufficient numbers being obtained, it was 
decided to found such an approved society 
and, as a membership of at least 5.000 ‘Is 
necessary in order to form a separate entity 
for insurance purposes, it is hoped that the 
support of the profession may be relied upon 
in furthering an effort which should prove of 


eS. 


tectural Hducation.—Your Council 
have had under consideration a proposal for 
introducing into England a system of educa- 
tion on similar lines to the ateliers of the 
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Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Par Your 
Council, being of opinion that it is desirable 
to extend this system in England, have ap- 
pointed a Committee to confer with educa- 
tionalists on the subject and report in due 
course, 

Generally.—It will be seen from the fore- 
going that all the threads temporarily 
dropped during the Society’s negotiations 
with the R.I.B.A. have been picked up and 
the various matters in abeyance have been 
carried through and placed upon a working 
basis. New ideas have also been evolved or 
adapted to meet the present and future 
requirements of the Society and widen its 
scope and influence. In the opinion of your 
Council there is every prospect in the near 
future of the scope and utility of the Society 
being very widely extended, and there is 
little doubt that a continuance of a consistent 
attitude in regard to Registration will still 
further tend to enlist the sympathy and 
support of those members of the profession 
who favour unity, and thus materially hasten 
the attainment of one of the Society’s chief 
objects.” 


——_ +> -e—__— 


ENGINEERING AND 
MACHINERY EXHIBITION. 


Tue International Engineering and 
Machinery Exhibition which is being held 
at Olymp London, W., from the 4th to 
the 26th of this month is well worth a visit. 
It embraces a wide range of exhibits, but 
the most prominent part of it is the impres- 
sive display of machine tools. To those who 
remember the comparatively rough-and- 
tumble methods of many English machine 
shops twenty-five years 2 this Exhibition 
demonstrates a great change. The vital 
importance of accuracy in securing a maxi- 
mum output, and the conviction that the bes 
plant is the cheapest, have at last been brought 
home to everyone, and the machines now 
exhibited are the outcome of the demand for 
a maximum of efficiency in not only machines 
for special purposes, but also in all the 
ordinary plant of those carefully and 
elaborately equipped. factories which to-day 
represent the old ‘‘ millwright’s ’? shop. 

Among the machine tools we noticed the 
lathes of James R. Kelly & Co., Litd., 
of George Swift & Sons, Halifax; 
of H. Milnes, Bradford; of Holbrook & Sons, 
Stratford, London; of Charles Taylor (Bir- 
mingham), Ltd.; of Drummond Brothers, 
Ltd., Guildford; of the Colchester Lathe 
Company; of Greenwood & Batley, Leeds; 


& Bennett, Coventry; by the Dickens 
Machine Tool Company, Ltd., Keighley ; 
ling machines by most of the above-mentioned 
makers, and by others so numerous that we 
cannot find space for even a list of their 
names, and a multitude of other tools, nearly 
all.excellent of their kind. There is a good 
display of milling machines and tools embody- 
ing the principle of using many cutting edges 
in rapid succession, each of which takes a 
“fine cut,”’ the rapidity with which the work 
is done being due to the large number of 
edges at work. It is perhaps in these tools 
that the need for great accuracy is most felt, 
as the slightest departure from true running 
makes the cutter quite useless. John 
Holroyd & Yo., Milnrow; The Selson 
Engineering Company, Ltd., London; and 
Dar: & Sellers, Keighley, are among 
the e of milling machinery. Akin 
to this cle the ingenious adjust=ble reamer 
shown in action by Vickers, Ltd., West- 
minster. Essential adjuncts of milling tools, 
lar saws, and, in t, of all accurate- 
cutting tools, are grinding and sharpening 
machines, and of these we may note Hill’s 
(Derby) patent saw-sharpening machine, and 
grinders by Alfred Herbert. Ltd., Coventry; 
by James J. Guest & Co., Ltd., of the same 
town, and by Richard Lloyd & Co., of 
Birmingham. The Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, well-known for all such small work 
as is now generally made interchangeable— 
bicycles, motors, engineer’s small tools, etc.— 
have an interesting show of. their specialities 
in tools. Admirable die-finished castings are 
shown by the Patent Castings Syndicate, 
Ltd., Finsbury, and by Aerators, Ltd., Upper 
Edmonton, 
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Some exhibits of especial interest to 
readers will be those of such firms as 
James Keith & Blackman Company, I 
the well-known makers of fans and air- 
pellers; the Sturtevant Engineering Comp: 
Ltd., whose fans and exhausting plants 
accompanied in the Exhibition by exam 
of their rolls and crushers. 

The Metallurgo Syndicate (Wakelin 
Dent), London, show their specialiti 
Adamantium Bronze for bearings, brus 
etc., and Ormolum, a rich golden-colot 
alloy for architectural purpose Pine 
Johnson, C Ltd., show a good ass 
ment of their special paints for machin 
structural ironwork, and other uses. 

The Korfund Company, Westminster, 
hibit their system of insulating mac 
foundations to prevent the transmissior 
vibration. This is an invention that sh 
be considered by architects when arran; 
for lifts, motors, or other moving plani 
buildings. fication of it is usefu 
a sound-che 

From the heavier metal we turn to 
models exhibited by Bassett-Lowke, I 
London, whose productions range from 
most elaborate works here shown dow 
working models such as are the delight of 
mechani y-minded schoolboy. 

The B: h Vacuum Cleaner Company,! 
has become ‘‘a household word,” and 
company now produces an important adj 
to the economy of factories in the shap 
ellent boiler-flue cleaning plant. 

Before leaving the subject we may 
attention to the machines shown by 
“« Addr : (1910), Ltd.’ They 
indispensable in offices where large num 
of names and addresses have to be put 1 
wrappers, labels, envelop etc., or f 
into such forms as dividend warr 
register sheets, etc. 

‘An exhibition to which more than 
important firms have contributed canno 
adequately noticed in the brief space we 
able to devote to it. We have mention 
few exhibi there are dozens more eq 
good, and we recommend our readers t 
and see for themselves. 


—_---—___ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


Labour in the Colonies. 

The October circulars of the Emig1 
Information Office and the annual editio 
the penny and other handbooks issued 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, B 
way, Westminster, S.W.,. show the pr 
prospects of emigration. In Canada the 
no demand for more male labour during 
winter.—In New South Wales, in Sydney 
suburbs, the buildin furniture, and 
trades have been fairly well employed, 
competent men in these trades, and 
bodied labourers are in demand.—In Vit 
nues to be good, and as: 


trades.—South Australia grants cheap pas 
to rural wo: s and their families, an 
approved emigrants. The building, eng} 
ing, and other trades continue busy; @ 
large amount of money is being spent on 
ways and other public works. There 
good demand for masons, plasterers, jo 
cabinet-makers, brick-makers, tinsmiths, h 
makers, galvanised ironworkers, brass fini 
and coppersmiths.—There is a good de 
in Queensland for labourers on_ railway 
struction, and in some places for meck 
if they are not too specialised.—In We 
Australia competent mechanics in the bui 
trades have usually little difficulty in obta 
employment.—In Wew Zealand work i 
én is fair, but there is no special de 
for more mechanics.—In the "/nion of | 
Africa-employment in the building tna 
Johannesburg continnes. active: hut thes 
of men is anite sufficient. At Durban 
has been a demand for a few good plas 
and plumbers, otherwise there is little de 
for more labour in any part of the Unie 
Building Material and Stable Fittings. B 

The Diario Official of September 14 pul 
a decree (No. 9.690) earmarking in fave 
the Ministry of Justice and Home Affai 
extraordinary credit of 500.000 milreis 
33,3007.) for the purpose of completin 
erection of the cavalry barracks intende 
the Police Brigade in Salvador de Sa-a' 
Rio de Janciro. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


the fortnightly sitting of this Council 
Ictober 10 the amongst other 


followin 
ers were dealt with: 
wees of Historic Interest.—In yveply to a 
2st for information from the Clerk of 
London County Council it was recom- 
led that he be informed that the Council 
not aware of any places of interest in 
Yity which are not adequately protected. 
‘eadilly.—The Improvements Committee 
itted a number of  lette arising in 
rd to their action in May last with a 
of raising the level of Piccadilly between 
Savile Club and the Junior Athenzum 
and getting rid of the ng dip. 
“owner of the Sutton Estate raised no 
ition, providing there would be no pre- 
le to the rights of lessees fronting on 
idilly, and the London County Council 
thought the scheme one they might sup- 
The Secretaries of the Savile Club and 
Junior Constitutional Club took strong 
tion to the proposal, and the Office of 
's wrote declining to surrender any park 
for widening Piccadilly westward from 
nitz Hotel. In view of the opposition, the 
Inittee considered it useless to take any 
er steps in the matter at the present 


trict Surveyors’ Fees.—It was agreed to 
hunicate with the London County Council, 
ssing regret at the decision they had 
to not to promote legislation to secure 
mendment of that part of the London 
ing Act which relates to the fees charge- 
by District Surveyors. 


po 


LEGAL COLUMN, 


Land Valuation : Settled Estates. 


he recent case, Knollys’ Trusts, Saunders 
aslam (current “Law Reports”), a 
ion wa d in connexion with the pro- 
al valuations of certain settled estates. 
the exception of a small plot of land 
lé upon and unlet, as to which no objec- 
yas raised, the property consisted of free- 
land, upon which houses. had been 
id, let on leases. About 275 provisional 
sions had been made for the purpose of 
hent value duty, The person entitled to 
pstates in remainder called upon the 
es to have these provisional valuations 
bd by independent valuation at the 
se of the estate, on the ground that the 
lions were too low and the property 
therefore, be prejudiced. It was stated 
he cost of such a valuation would be 
$80 guineas, and the tenant for life 
ed to this expenditure. By the Finance 
ect. 27, subsects. (1) and (2), it is the 

who has to tz steps to question 
‘ovisional valuation if he is dissatisfied ; 
r sect. 41 the tenant for life would come 


stated 
under the Act were usually too 
he Court of Appeal, affirming the judge 
Chancery Division, hheld that this was 
ter of discretion by the trustees, and 
ne Court, in the circumstances of this 
would not interfere with the discretion 
lad exercised not to intervene. The case 
ts one or two points for consideration 
the Act. The person who, as a rule, 
be damnified by under-valuation is the 
derman: as long as an occasion is 
y, to arise during the lifetime of the 
for life he has no particular interest 


provisional valuation. This is illus- 
by the facts of this case. The piece 
{ unbuilt upon and unlet could not well 
bloped without an “occasion”? arising ; 


re the tenant for life had no objection 
aluation of the plot at the expense of 
\te. The remainderman entitled in rever- 
as a direct interest in the provisional 
ions, and he can, as ‘a person in- 
in the land.” under sect. 27 (5), take 
lio test the valuation as if he were an 
but it appears he must do so at his 
st, as by sect. 39 it is only the tenant 
or the trustees who are empowered to 
upon the land the expenses of valuation. 
to be noted that, although in the facts 
ease the Court held the trustees to 
lightly exercised their discretion, the 
of the Rolls pointed out that circum- 
might arise in which it would be the 
| trustees to apply to the Court quite 
tive of the Act. 

must be special circumstances. Lord 
Farwell pointed out that to hold in 
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the absence of special circumstances that 
a duty was imposed upon trustees to check 
the official valuations would be tantamount 
to an assertion that the Government Surveyors 
were not trustworthy, 


es SS tk 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Planning Committee of the Council it was 
decided to make application to the Local 
Government Board for authority to prepare a 
town-planning scheme under the Act. In con- 
nexion with this matter the Committee 
considered a letter from the London County 
Council, stating that in any town-planning 
scheme which the Acton Council proposes 
adopting, provision should be made for the 
continuation, westward of Old Oak Common- 
lane, of the new Western-avenue suggested by 
the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, for the purpose of relieving the Oxford- 
road, and expressing the hope that, in con- 
nexion with the scheme, provision will be 
made for the widening of Old Oak Common- 
lane to 60 ft., and for securing an outlet from 
the Council’s housing estate through the land, 
proposed to be included within the scheme, on 
the north-western side of the estate. After a 
good deal of discussion it was decided to 
inform the London County Council that the 
Council was not prepared to definitely pledge 
itself ‘in connexion with the proposed Western- 
avenue until the financial proposals connected 
with its construction are placed before them. 

Ber enddey == Marple aaa beee passed for 
Mr. J. M. Kennard, architect, 13, Railway- 


approach, London Bridge, §.E., for a building 

adjoining No. 5, Braddon-street. 
Deptford.—At_ the last meeting of the 
HL. 


for Portland 
stone and’ h 7 and 408%. for 
sundry items. It has not yet been decided 
whether to accept the first or second quotation. 

Hast Ham.—The Borough Engineer has been 
directed to pave a portion of Bartle-avenue 
with tarred macadam. Plans and estimates 
have been approved for making-up a portion 
of Masterman-road at an estimated of 
7941. Plans have been passed for Messrs. Red- 
bond & Co. for eight houses, Chesley-gardens, 
and for Mr, F. Hamlett for twenty-four 
houses, Montpelier-gardens. A plan has been 
lodged by Mr. R. G.. Hindle for a cinemato- 
graph theatre on site of Nos. 949 and 951, 
Romford-road. 

Elstre At the last meeting of the Parish 
Council it was decided to ask the Barnet 
Rural District Council to put in force the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act in Bore- 
ham Wood. 

Friern Barnet.—Sanction has been received 
from the Local Government Board to the 
borrowing of 1,1687. and 2157. for carrying 
out improvements in Friern Barnet-road and 
Weiern tani respectively. 

Hackney.—A portion of the footpath of 
Upper Clapton-road is to be flagged. The 
existing York flagging on the footways in a 
portion of Chapman-road is to be taken up 
and, as far as suitable, refaced and relaid to 
the full width of the footways; the asphalt- 
paving in other portions is to be taken up and 
concrete laid in situ to a depth of 14 in., or 
thereabou to be put down, and various 
other repair works are also to be carried out 
at a total estimated cost of 5557. The carriage- 
way in a portion of Wick-road is to be paved 
with 3-in. by 7-in. Guernsey granite setts, laid 
upon a bed of Portland cement concrete, at 
an estimated cost of 4.8057. The tender of the 
Strand Building Company, 200, Strand, W.C., 
h been accepted for constructing an under- 
ground convenience in Kingsland-road. The 
amount of the tender is 1,157. Blectricity 
mains are to be extended at an estimated cost 
of 702. A Report has been prepared by the 
Borough Engineer (Mr. N. Scorgie) upon the 
condition of the roads of the Borough through 
motor-bus traffic. In this Report he says that 
roads which, until the advent of the ’buses, 
were in good condition, are now having their 
surfaces destroyed and their foundations dis- 
integrated, while others have had to be entirely 
remade with more lasting materials. Where 
this has not been necessary up to the present 
time it has been found that the usual life of 
the road has been considerably curtailed, even 
to the extent of 25 per cent. Foundations of 
Portland cement concrete, which were sufficient 
a few years ago, are now quite inadequate, 
and in all renewals where defects have been 
found, and in new work undertaken. the 
foundations are now increased in denth bv 
50 per cent. From 1906 to 1909 the cost of 
repairs to certain wood-payed roads averaged 
867. per annum, 1s »gainst the annual average 
of 1,0477. from 1909-12, while between April 1 


and deal joi 
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and August 31 of this year the cost already 
amounts to 813/. In addition, roads which 
would have lasted years longer under ordinary 
traffic, have had, and will have, to be renewed, 
In Stamford-hill, Kingsland-road, and Victoria 
Park- out of an estimate of 17,3501, 
1,900/. is for foundation renewal. Plans have 
been passed for Messrs. G. Wilson & Co. for 

hop and offices, Hertford-road, and for 
s. Stapleton & Sons for additions to 

ises rear of Nos. 238-240, High-street, 
Stoke Newington. 

Hendon.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to submit an estimate of the cost of laying 
wood-paving in portions of Golder’s Green- 
road; also an estimate for specially-dressed 
granite setts laid in bitumen in that portion 
of the route from the cross roads, Golder’s 
Green to Edgware-road, where wood-paving 
would be unsuitable. At the time it was esti- 
mated that the work would be between 36,0002. 
and 40,0007. Plans and estimates have been 
approved for making-up Golder’s Green- 
crescent at an estimated cost of 1,836/. The 
tender of Messrs. Turpie Brothers, at 225/., 
has been accepted for carrying out repairs to 
the Hyde Fire Station. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. John Robinson, ten 
houses, Seymour-road, The Hyde; Messrs. 
Moss & Sons, three houses, Hammer’s-lane, 
Mill Hill; Messrs. Welford & Co., dairy, 
corner of West Heath-avenue and Finchley- 
road; Mr. P. Boulting, cinema, Brent-street; 
Messrs. Everett & Edgecumbe, additions to 
Colindale Works; Mr. E. Wright, nineteen 
houses, Sneath-avenue, Golder’s Green-road ; 
Mr. E. Streather, eighteen houses, St. 
Andrew’s-road. 

Iijord.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council the General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported having considered plans and 
estimates of two schemes in connexion with 
the proposed extension of the Town Hall and 
public offices, one for a portion of the 
extension and the other for the completion 
of the Town Hall and public offices upon land 
already acquired at the rear of the Town 
Hall, and that they had decided to adopt the 
latter proposal for further consideration, 
Councillor Gunary, speaking upon the question, 
explained that the scheme was estimated to 
cost 18,000. A good deal of discussion then 
ensued upon the question, in which instances 
of the present inadequate accommodation of 
the present building were put forward, but in 
the result the matter was referred back to 
the Committee. 

Stepney.—A communicatin is to be addressed 
to the London County Council requesting them 
to reconsider as a metropolitan improvement 
the proposal to widen Cable-street at its 
junction with Leman-street. The existing 
sewer in a. portion of Exmouth-street is to be 
substituted by one constructed of new glazed- 
ware piping, at an estimated cost of 1502. 
Plans have been lodged with the London 
County Council by Mr. W. M. Knight for 
the erection of a building at Hough’s Wharf, 
Narrow-street, also by Mr. F. E. Harris for 
a building at the rear of No. 381, Mile End- 
road, 

Wandsworth.—Plans have been passed for 
T. C. Ranger for the erection of a motor 
in Prince’s-road, Southfields; also 
. Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., 
for twelve houses in Loxley-road, Springfield. 

Watford.—The Library electricity  sub- 
station is to be extended. At a recent meeting 
of the Urban District Council Mr, Tripp asked 
if the Council could not do anything to pre- 
serve the amenities of the town by insisting 
on more variety in the buildings. They did 
not wish to see row after row of houses all 
of the same stamp. On being informed that 
the Council had no power in the matter a 
suggestion was made by Mr. Gorle that a 
joint Committee of Councillors, architects, and 
builders should be called. The tender of Mr. 
W. W. Bateman, Chesterfield, _ been 
accepted, at 4,776/., for certain work in con- 


nexion ‘with the  Balmoral-road sewerage 
scheme. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. P. H. Cartwright, four houses, 
Oxhey-avenue; Mr. E. Fulks, four houses, 
x Mes: W. King & Sons, 
; Alban’s-road. A plan has been 


Barclay & Co., Ltd., for 


deed by Mosers. 
ledeed by ter High‘street’ and 


new banking premises in 
King-street. t 

West Ham.—Alterations are to be carried 
out at Plaistow Hospital at a cost of about 
1092. The following plans have heen passed :— 
Mr, J. H. Gladwell, alterations and additions 
to Railway Tavern, Freemason’s-road, Custom 


House; Sir J. H. Bethell, cinematograph 
theatre, 61, Broadway, Stratford; Mr. H. I. 
Cundy, cinematograph theatre, Richmond- 


street, Plaistow; Mr. W. Hancock, cinemato- 
graph theatre, 302, Romford-road, Forest 
Gate. Plans have been lodged by Messrs. F. 
Sherrin and H. Harrington for a sailors’ 
home, ete., rear 61, Lambert-road, Custom 
House. and a shirt factory. Holltum-place, 
West Ham, respectively. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xxi.; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 
*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


OcroreR 29.— Saltburn.— ADDITIONS, 
Dal the rear of 97, Moston-street, Alterations and additions to Saltburn Eleme 
franley. Plan with the architect, Mr, A. R. P. Council School. Forms of tender and plan 
Bierey,, Union Offices,  Stoke- cn-Trent. Deposit specification with Mr, J. C. Wrigley, Secre 
SEAL a Education Offices, Northallerton, 


OctroBeR —Hanley.—Sration.—Erection of 


a relief stati 


Gompetitions. 


Ocroser 29.—Glasgow.—DESIGNS FOR _EXTEN- 
sion or MuwyicipaL Buipincs.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings, Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor, Deposit of 11. 1 

Ocrozer 31.—Huddersfield.— Town P.an- 

NInG.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit-of 91. 2s, See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 
Ocroper 31. — Llandudno, — LanpscaPe 
GarpeninG.—The Llandudno, _U.D.C inyite 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in issue of September 6 for further par- 
ticulars. 

NoveMBER_ 1.—Ottawa.—Monument To KING 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

Novemser 29.—Langside, Glasgow.—BRANcH 
Liprary.—Assessor, Mr. Ale: N. Paterson, 
‘ALR.S.A. Premiums, 501., 301., and 251. Par- 
ticulars from the Town ‘Clerk, City-chambe: 
Glasgow. 

DECEMBER 1.—Sofia.—DrsicNs FOR A RoyaL 
Patace-anp Law. Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see p. 173, 
August 9, and p. 350, September 27). 

December 2.—Carlisle.—Scnoo, BUILDINGS, 
ET¢c.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

Marcu 1, 19138. — Rangoon. — MunicipaL 
Burpincs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 200/., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 


Gonos R 22,—Heckmondwike.—VILLAs, 

Formation of a new, street, and erection o! 
of semi-detached villas, off Chapel-lane, 
mondwike. Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. 
William F. Cave, architect and surveyor, 
Market-street, Heckmondwike. 
%* OcToBER 22, — Willesden. — UNDERGROUND 
GonventeNce.—The Willesden D.C, invite tenders 
for a public underground convenience at South 
Kilburn, N.W. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Ocrozer 23.—Bradford.—Extension.—For, the 
extension of Bradford County Court. Drawings, 
specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract at Bradford County Court. 
Ga and forms of tender, on deposit of 
il. from the Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 
eee “Ruse s-gate, London, S.W. 

Ocroser —Manchester.—Hatt.—The Lan- 

cashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders for 
the construction of a-halt at Woodlands-road, 
Manchester. Plans seen, and tender, quantities, 
Sid specifications at the Hngineer’s Office, Hunt’s 

Bank, Manchester. 

OcroBER 


. Plans and « 
tions from Messrs. Holton & Fox, architects! 
Corporation-street, Dewsbury 

Octo) 23, — Winsley. — Appitrons.—For 
alterations and additions to the Sanatorium, 
Plans and specifications seen, and form_ of 
tender, quantities, and particulars from Mr. 
W. S. Skinner, architect, 27 Orca ce treet 
College Green, Bristol. Deposit of 21. 

Octosper 24.—Caledon.—RESIDENCE, ETC. js iat 
tion of a medical officer’s residence and a dis- 
pensary at Caledon. Plans and specification by 
Mr, James Hunter, B.E., Lisburn. 

OctToBER 4—Hampton Court.—ExTENsIon.— 
For extension of the women’s cloakroom at 
Hampton Court Palace. Drawings, specification, 
and a copy of the conditions and form of con- 
tract with Mr, G. J. T, Reavell, at H.M. Office 
of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, S.W. Quantities 
and forms of tender on deposit of ll. 1s. 


Ocroser 30.--Lymington.—AppITIoNs, E 
For alterations to the cells, the provision 
prisoners’ water-closet and lavatory | at 
police-station. Specification, with condition 
contract, and information from Mr. W. J. Ta 
County Surveyor, The Castle, Winche 
Deposit of 21. 2: 
_OcToseR 30.—Sunderland.—AppitTI0ns.— 
tion of additions to the. Workhouse Infirr 
Hylton-road, Sunderland. Plans seen, 
quantities, on deposit of 21. from Mé 
W. & T.'R. Milburn, FF.R.I.B.A., archi 
19, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 

Ocrossr 31. —Pémbroke.—Prr, ETC.— Ere 

gf pier, promenade, baths, and. pavilig 
Merrion, Co. Dublin. Plans, specifics 
conditions seen, and form of tender 
ties at, the Town Hall, Ballsbridge, Co. Di 
Quantities on dep of 31. 3s. 
* November 1.—London, S.W.—Bour 
Watt, erc.—The Commissioners of H.M. ¥ 
and Public Buildings invite tende 
wall, iron railings, and gatew 
Tower Garde See advertisement in this 
for further earned 


NovVEMBER _lantyllin, —Hat. 


For 


tion of a drill: 1all, etc. E 

specification, and quantities from Mr. R 

Davies, §.A., architect, etc., Carno. 
November  2.— Mardy. — RESERVOIRS. ~ 


works of completion in connexion with st 
reservoirs at Mardy. Plans and _ specifies 
with the Engineer, 27, Gelliwasted-road, E 
pridd, and quantities and form of tend 
deposit of 21. 2s. 

NoveMsBer 3,—Evesham.—HAt., rtc.—En 
of a new drill- hall and instructor’s house, 
accompanying officers’ rooms, armoury, 
lecture rooms, etc., in Coronation-road, Ely 
of tender and quantities from the 
essrs, Dicks & Waldron, 1, Market- 
Evesham. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

* November 4.—Dublin.—Hospira, 
—The Secretary of State for War i 


Baniont ies ss for additions to the Hast Ward 
No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep Ocroper 26.—Caerphilly.—Apprtions, ETc. at g George V. Hospital, Dublin 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named or alterations and additions to Co titutional advertisement in this issue for fi 
in Competition News,” December 1, page 636, Club, Bartlett-strect, Caerphilly. Drawings and  varticulars. 
No Date. — Motherwell._HicH Scuoo..—Dr. SPecification with Mr. John H.__ Phillips, Novemser 8.—Knockroe. — BuILpines. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 50l., 301., and 201. F,R.LB 7, Pembroke-terrace, Cardiff. the erection of National School buildin 
Octoser 26. —Monkstown.—Appirions._For Knockroe, Boyle, Co. Roscommon. Plami 
additions to Rafieen House, near Monkstown, Specification at Boyla Royal Irish Constal 


Co, Cork. Plans and specification with Messrs. Barrack. Mr H, Williams, Secretary, Of 
Contracts. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28, South-mall, Public Works, Dublin. 
Cork. Novemser 15. — Lerwick. — ExTEnsion, 
OctToBER 28, — Basford. — Apprt1ons.— For the construction of works in the extensi 
BUILDING. alterations and additions at the Newthorpe Out- Lerwick Harbour, in the County of 


‘ fall Works. Plans and_ specification from Plans and specifications with Mr. James B 
The date given at the commencement of each the engineers, Messrs. Elliott & Brown, M.Inst.C.E., Central-chambers, 214, 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or A.MM.Inst.C.E.. Burton-buildings, Parliament. street, Aberdeen. Quantities on deposit of 
the ngynes of those willing to submit tenders, street, Nottir sham. Quantities and form of x* November 19.—Portsmouth.—Orricss 
may be sent in. tender on deposit of 11. 1s. Conventence.—The Portsmouth B.C. 
Octosrr 18.—Aylesbury.—Room.—Erection of * Ocroser 28,—Leek.—Scnoon.—The Stafford- tenders for poatswains’ office, meters’ 
a nurses’ sitting-room at the lation Hospital, shire Education Committee invite tenders for labourers’ room, and gentlemen's convenié 
Stoke-road. Plans and specification seen, and new Council school. See advertisement in this Flathouse W. harf. See advertisement iz 

form of tender from Mr, W. H. Taylor, Engineer issue for further particula: issue for further particulars. 
and Surveyor, Town Hall, Aylesbury, on 10s. 6d. 


a Ocroser — 28.—Maidstone. —Scnoor.—For the »* November _19.—Portsmouth.—Srorss 
epoert: erection of a new. elementary schoo] in Ton- Orrices.—The Portsmouth B.C. invite ¢ 
a CTOBER 18.—Rhondda.—-A.TeRaTIoNs, ETC.—  bridge-road. Quantities m of tender from for a block of _ferro-concrete 

or extensions and alterations at the Blaen- the Borough S: " F, Bunting, Fair stores and offices on Camber Quay 


Nlechau Infants’ Council School; alterations at 


the girls’ and infants’ departments of the Ocroper 2% Pontllanfraith.—Orrices, eTc.— 


Cwmelydach Council Sec Plans and speci- rec ¢ retaker’s house, an 
uM a d spec: ection of Council offices, ca 

a, d 
i fications seen, and quantities and tender forms outbuildings at Pontl Mon >] ane and 


from the architect, Mr, Jacob Rees, Hillside i 
ai a a specification seen, and quantities and form of 
Cottage, Pentre. Deposit of 11. tender from the Council’s Architect, Mr. W. A. 


Meadow. Der tisement in this issue for further particula 


No Dars.—Banbury.—Cor’ 
cottages on a site off 

Plans with architects, M 
A, Lodge, 14, Hart-street, Ble 


ms bury-# 


d Quantities and form of tex 
Risa peer gepairs Griffiths, Post Office-chambers, Pontllantraith, 28. 

Bpecifcationa withithe Her. Wi tswrenter the. | Mone ctu deporibiot No Dazs,Barnsley.—Barus.—For the 

alan se, Biddulph, Sous ions (oresos 3 iS Whitchurch. .—Scroot.—Erection sion ce tHe Pulte Ee a York 

CTOBER Tostw. Ne earth oi of a new Council school at Whitchurch, near Barnsley. Tender forms. specifications, ap 

f dwelling howes ai Penguite. osereqtic? Bristol. Plans and epecification with the archi- ditions of tender, on deposit of 21. 2a: 

lan and epeciicaton with Mr Wo te: tect. Mr. A. J, Pictor, A.R.I.B.A. Bruton. Mr WP. Donald, Town Clerk, Town'| 
eetshouse, Bodmin, Quantities and forms of tender from Mr, A. Office, ‘Barnsley. 

Ocroser 21—-Norwich.—Scroon, = Erection of Bradburn, quantity surveyor, 54, Baldwin: | No Dars.—Blackburn.—Cuvurcu.—Hree 

Wensum View Boys’ Council School. Mr, C, J, *!teet, Bristol. the first portion of the new  Evangelies 


yown, s-architact andi auryeror,| Cathedral OctopER 


Hh Offices, oBhg Close, Norwich. “ Quantities on the alteratior 


rrc.—For testant Church, Fecitt Brow, Blackburn, 
on of the convenience +o the architect, Mr. Fred J, Parliné 
Specifications, on deposit | Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. 


t s and extens 
in Billingsgate Ma: 


GeaEe ae — Bradford. — Posr-orrice,—For of 21, 2s., from the Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. No Dare. ‘Breco: PoLice-sTAaTION,—Fe¢ 
ee ion branch post-office at St. James’s Ocrose 29. — Pontardulais. —Suep.— The tion of new police-station at Ystrade 
Market. Drawings and genera] M.Inst.C. i. 


ys j conditions of London and North-Western and Great Western Mr. Charles W. B 

rine n, eee eS and form of tender Joint Railway invite tenders for the erection of Surveyor for Breconshire. 

Sathed big sare nitect Town Hall, Bradford. a goods’ shed at Pontardulais Station. Draw- No Daze, — Dalton-in-Furness. — 1 

a relict tiation ena, Station.—Erection of ings. general conditions, and specifications seen, ‘Patace.—Hrection of the picture palage 

Sate eee ie ee nat ennai -road_ Buck- and forms of tender and quantities at the office old brewery site, wake n-Furness. Qui 

i ion Ofices: oan tec Mr A. R. P. Piercy, of the Engineer of the Great Western Railway from Messrs, Howarth & Howarth, archite 
oke-on-Trent. Deposit of 21. 2s, Company at Paddington Station London, W. surveyors, Old Bank-chambers, Cleckheat 


contract 


ICTOBER 18, 1912.] 


BUILDING—continued. 


date given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
ames of those willing to submit tenders, 
de sent in. 

| Dare.—Halifax.—HxrapquarTers.—For the 
on of headquarters for the 2nd West Riding 
Bee road, Halifax. Mr. 


A.RIBA., architect, 63, Albion-street, 


"Dare,—Loughborough, Leics.—Houwse. 
zonstruction of a refuse-destructor house 
ihe existing destructors the sewage farm. 
bulars and form of tender.from Mr. A. H. 
2x, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Survey 
‘Loughborough. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 
Dare. — Mountnessing.—CormaG 
ection of two pains of cottages on the 
ridge Farm. Plans and specifications, on 
it of 5s. Messrs. Stafford & Rogers, Ltd., 
yors, Bedford. 
‘Date.—Perranuthnoe, Cornwall.—Bunca- 
For erection of a bungalow. Plans and 
ications with Mr, Dennis, Perran Cross- 
. near Marazion. 
Dare.—Tralee.—REBUILDIN' 
ing of Messrs. Galvine iness premises, 
e. Drawings and specification with Messrs. 
n & Butler, architects, Mansion House- 
bers, Dawson-street, Dublin. 


—For the re- 


(GINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


BER 18.—Rhondda.—Brivce.—For the 
ruction of an iron bridge, 12 ft. wide, across 
iver near the Blaenrhondda Council School, 
and specification seen, and quantities and 
x form from the architect, Mr, Jacob Rees, 
ide Cottage, Pentre. 
ropER 21.—Grimsby.—TrLepHone.—For the 
lation of a new telephone system at the 
thouse. Specification with Mr. J. F. 
ringham, Clerk, Union Offices, St. Mary’s- 
bers, Great Grimsh 
OBER 23. — Perth. -— Pirinc.—For piling 
280 yds. of the river bank at Shore-road, 
site South Inch, with larch piles, and pitch- 
he slopes of banks with stones. Plans seen 
Hlgp, Bugg and quantities from Mr. R. 


Mop, Burgh Surveyor, 16, ‘Tay-street, Perth. 
OBER  28.—Tonbridge.—Pranv.—For the 
ion of one 100-kw, Diesel engine and 
‘ator; alterations and additions to switch- 
1. Specifications and forms of tender from 
M. P. Plunkett, Electricity Works, Ton- 
fe, on deposit of 11. 1s 

TOBER 30, — Colyford. — Bripcr. — For 
igthening the Axe Bridge. Plans «nd specifi- 
ins with the County Surveyor, The Castle, 
Pr. 
BER 31, — Glastonbury. 


hload Bridge and in 
Hication by the Hingineers to the Corpora- 
Messrs, A. P .. Cotterell & Carr, 
ind A.M.Inst.C.B., of 26, Victoria-street, 
minster. and 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol. 
it of 21, 2s. 

[WEMBER 1. — Gondon. — AppITIoNs 
ations and additions to permanent w 


lie tt Saeed aly) Bs Ok 


Walthamstow and District Light (Electric) Rail- 
ways, Drawings, conditions of contract, specifi- 
cation, and form of tender from Mr. G. W. 
Holm A.M.Inst.C E., Town Hall Annexe, 
Walthamstow, on 51. deposit. 

Novem: 2.—Pontypridd.—ResERv01R.—Con- 
struction of a service reservoir of 675,000 gallons 
capacity, Full particulars from the Engineer, 
27, Gelliwasted-road, Pontypridd. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Ocroper 21,—Cardiff.—Patntinc.—For paint- 
ing at the Industrial School. Tender forms and 
specification of work from Mr, John J. Jackson, 
Secretary, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. 

OcrozeRr, 23.—¥strad Rhondda.—PaintinG.— 
For repairing, papering, and painting at the 
Sandy Bank Hotel, Ystrad Rhondda, for Messrs. 
D. John & Co., Ltd. Specification with Mr. 
W. oD, Morgan, M.S.A.. architect, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 

OcroserR 26.—Clitheroe.—PaintiNnG, ETc.—For 

painting and decorating the Clitheroe Congrega- 
tional church and school.. Specifications may be 
obtained from Mr. G. Steer, 38, Salthill-road, 
from_6 to 8 p.m. 
BER, 1. — London. — Stor AND 
—The Port of London Authority invite 
tenders for supplies of stores and materials dur- 
ing the twelve months ending December 31, 1913. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 
* November 4 — Ware. — Demoxitton.—The 
Ware Gas Company invite tenders for demolition 
of malting premises in Star-street. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars 
x* Novemper 5.—Paddington.—PainTING, — 
The Paddington Guardians invite tenders for 
painting. etc., works at Workhouse, 5, Wood- 
field-road, Harrow-road. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 
%* Novemser, 6.—London, S.E.—DEMOLITION.— 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for demolishing buildings, 155 and 157, Peckham 
Rye, §.E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Ocroner 22.—Lheeds.—Roaps.—For the making 
of macadam roadways and asphalt footpaths in 
North Park-avenue and North  Park-grove. 
Drawings at the City Engineer’s Office, Muni- 
cipal-buildings. 2 

Ocroper 24.—Deal.—Roap.—For making-up the 
Grove-road and Northcote-road. Specifi 
plans, and particulars at the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, 23, Queen-street, Deal. 

Ocroper 24,—Invern —Roaps.—For _ im- 
provement works on a section of the Great North 
trunk road. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. G. Gordon & Co., civil 
engineers, Inverness. 

Ocrosrr  24.—Romford.—Granire.—For the 
supply of about 1,800 tons of best blue Guernsey 
granite, hand-broken to 1i-in. cube. Forms of 
tender from Mr. J. Turvey, the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Romford. 
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Ocrozer 25.—Rainham.—Roap.—For making a 
new road, about 315 yds. in length, on the hain- 
ham Freehold Land and Allotment Company's 
Estate, Rainham, Kent. Plans and specifications 
with Mr, Marshall Harvey, architect, 36, Station- 
street, Sittingbourne, 

Ocroser 26.—Bexhill._Srwace.—For the con- 
struction of storm-water overflow sewers, 
enlargement of brick culvert, and extension of 
storage tanks at the sewer outfall, together with 
manholes and other works. Plans seen, and 
specifications, quantities, and forms of tender 
from Mr. G. Ball, A.M.Inst.C.B., Borough Sur 
veyor, Town Hall, on deposit of 51 

Ocroser 26,—Northwood.—Szwace.—Construc- 
tion of three lengths of sewers, with manholes 
and incidental works. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities and forms of tender from 
Mr. W. Louis Ca the Surveyor to the Council, 
at the Council Offices Deposit of 1l. 

Ocroser 26, — Shrewsbury. — Pavinc.—Por 
paving with granite setts one avenue of the Cattle 
Market. Specification seen, and form of tender 
and quantities, on deposit of 11., from Mr. 
W. Chapple Eddowes, Borough Surveyor. 

Ocrozsr 26. — Turton. — Granite. — For 
13,500 tons of Welsh granite setts. Specifica- 
tion and forms of tender from the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Bromley Cross, near Bolton 

OcroseR 28.—Walton-on-Thames.—MareRiAL. 

—For the supply of road material. Form of tender 
and conditions from Mr. R. Wilds, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Walton-on-Thames. 
* OcroserR 29.—London, E.C.—Masons’ | AnD 
Paviors’ Work.—The Streets Committee of the 
City of London invite tenders for repair and 
maintenance of all works of stone paving in the 
City, See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

Ocroser 29.—West Hartlepool.—Roap.—Con- 
struction of portion of Westbourne-road. Plans, 
sections, and specification seen, and form of 
tender, with quantities, from Mr. Nelson  F. 
Dennis, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Borough Engineer’s Department. 

Ocroser 31. — Lichfield.—Sewacs.—Construc- 
tion of about 7,828 yds, of 6-in., 9-in., and 12-in. 
diameter stoneware, cast-iron, and steel pipe 
sewers, including about 1,687 yds, of 12-in. sewer 
in deep tunnel work (52 ft, maximum depth), 
with manholes and ventilating columns, tanks, 
bacterial filters with rotary distributors, and 
other works, Drawings and specification seen, 
and quantities, with forms of tender, at the 
offices of the engineer, Mr. Robert Green, 
M.Inst.C.E., 387, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Deposit of 51. 5s. 

Ocrozer 31.—Romford.—Grantte.—For supply 
of 1,800 tons of best blue Guernsey granite, hand- 
broken to 1} in. cube. Forms of tender from 
pea J. Turvey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rom- 
‘ord. 

Novemser 1,—Ottery St. Mary.—Main.—For 
laying 5-in, -iron water main, with sluice 
valves, etc. Plans and specifications at the office 
a ites, H, Finister, Engineer and Surveyor, Town 

all, 

Novemser . 4.—Maldon,—Marin.—For laying 
370 yds. of 6-in, water main. Specification seen, 
and form of_tender from Mr. T, R. Swales, 
M.Inst.C.H., Borough Engineer. 
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EHOLD BLDG. SITES, CROYDON 
\LS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBE. ETc. 


LLINGTON—Greyhound Hotel, Croydon | Bowditch & 
eat Hall, Winchester 


Nature and. Place of Sale. 


By whom Offered. | 


House, E.C. Churchill 


wich 


Humphreys, Skitt, & Hurphre 


BEHOLD BUILDING LAND, GREBKNWICH—T: ugar Hotel, ¢ 
EHOLD BUILDING LAND, ROTHERHITHE—Tr falgar Hotel, Greenwich 
EHOLD BUILDING SITE, NOTTING HILL GATE—At the Mart . 


& Humphre 


| Humphreys, Skitt. 
| Horne & Co. . 


Ancient and Modern.” The Historical Manu- TRADE CATALOGUES. 
OEUNIWENS e scripts Commission published J, C. Jeaffreson’s 
digest of a volume of 400 pag relating to 
| Mr. J. Parker. Mr. Hodgkin’s English historical documents 
e death, suddenly, in London, on October of the XVIIth-XVIIIth centuries period. 
lis announced of Mr. James Parker, o: 
url, Oxford, in his eightieth year. Mr. 
er was the son of Mr. John Henry Parker, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, and 
or of the ‘Glossary of Architecture,” of 
hh the first edition appeared in 1836. Mr. 
les Parker was educated at Winchester; 
honorary degree of M. was conferred 


Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Lid., Bir- 
mingham, send us a copy of their latest 
catalogue of Vitreous tiles and mosaic. The 
tiles, which are of solid glass throughout, and, 
being non-absorbent, may be used on external 

Mr. Vaughan Pendred, who died at Streat- walls, are made in two forms—with regular 
ham on October 12, aged seventy-six years, edges and with antique rough-cut edges. 
was appointed editor of the Engineer in 1865, Moulded angles, cappings, and skirtings are 
and rbtired from the conduct of that journal supplied in great, variety. Excellent illustra- 
seven years ago. His youth was spent on the tions are given of tiling schemes for entrance 
i him by Oxford University in 1877. He family estate of Barraderry, Co. Wicklow, and halls, staircases, bathroom walls, floors, fire- 
la leading member of the Oxford Archi- he was educated at home. Though he had no place surrounds, jambs, hearths, etc. The 
lral and Historical Society, to whose special training as an engineer, he attracted mosaic Is manufactured in cubes as well as 
isactions he largely contributed, as well as the notice and help of Mr. Zerah Colburn, in irregular-shaped tesserm for random work. 
\e Proceedings of the Geological Society. the then editor of the Bngineer, who put some Where elaborate designs are adopted Messrs. 

work in his way. His technical writings Chance will quote for material set up on paper 
Ar. J. E. Hodgkin, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. became known also to Mr. Passmore Edwards, ready for fixing, but simple schemes can be 
he death on October 5, at the Wood- 


Mr. V. Pendred, M.I.Mech.E., Soc. of Eng., etc. 


owner of the Mechanic’s Magazine, who in or laid directly to the floor. Effective examples 


a > about 1863 appointed him as editor of his are illustrated of every sort of mosaic work. 
eee Ney oe ape he Edt then nominated to succeed The firm, who also manufacture window glass 
E ja three Mr. Colburn on the Zngineer. Mr. Pendred of every description, ask us to state that a 
was a member of the Iron and Steel Institute, copy. of their catalogue may be had by 

of the Society of Engineers, and (by invitation) architects should they desire to have one. 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. We have received from the Carron Company 
their latest catalogue of rainwater, soil goods, 


One of his three sons succeeded him as editor ti a . 
of the Bngineer. and sanitary castings. Under the first heading 


ago brought out a 
ly English 
(lonograms, 


ther, and twenty 
Iwork upon “ Exampl 
jery 


, in 1866 he published 
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are many designs for ornamental rainwater 
pipes, heads, bands, and gutters; the firm 
will submit designs for castings of any descrip- 
tion on receipt of specification, 

The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, 
Lid., of 124, Victoria-street, London, S.W., 
send us a price list of their well-known 
Scaffixer scaffold ties, containing photographs 
of a few of the many contracts where their 
Scaffixer ties have been made use of. Among 
these we note the new Y.M.C.A. building in 
Tottenham Court-road; the new Money Order 
Office, Holloway; the reconstructed block of 
Oxford-cireus; and the Savoy Hotel extension, 
This last example is of especial interest from 
the fact that, owing to the limited time 
allowed for the contract, every platform w 
simultaneously worked from and heavily 
loaded with mason In this connexion it 
may be remarked that, whereas the computed 
safe load on ordinary scaffolds is 56 lb. per 
square foot, a scaffold constructed with 
Scaffixer ties has been experimentally loaded 
to 350 lb. per square foot. Scaffixer ties were 
used as cramps for the moulds to the reinforced 
columns at the Amalgamated Press building, 
Farringdon-street, E.C. eee 

We have received from the British Ceresit 
Waterproofing Company, Ltd., of 68, Victoria- 
London, §.W a booklet, entitled 
sit and its Uses in all Building Opera- 
As illustrating its employment in 
important contracts, we may select the new 
Liver Buildings, Liverpool; the Royal Society 
of Medicine, Henrietta-street, Cayendish- 
square, London, W.; and the new reinforced 
‘concrete swimming-bath at Cheadle Hulme, 
near Manchester. Ceresit is now so widely 
known that we need do no more than remind 
cur readers of its prowess in conquering the 
effects of damp as an exterior or interior wall- 
lining, in damp-courses, cella roofs, floors, 
tanks, and a hundred other uses which will 
readily suggest themselve Exhaustive tests 
have recently been carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington, on slabs of 
cement motar treated with Ceresit, as com- 
pared with slabs without Ceresit. Both were 
subjected for a considerable period to the 
action of water at a pressure of 4°34 lb. to the 
square inch, with the result that no sign of 
dampness appeared on the under surface of 
the slabs treated with Ceresit, while the slabs 
made without Ceresit were found to be 
saturated with water, large drops being 
suspended from over the under surface. 

Mr. Alexander G. Lee, of 14, John-street, 
Bedford-row, London, W.C., has just ued 
@ new prospectus of the ‘‘ All Time” sheet 
lead and 4 damp-course, with a copy of 
which he has been good enough to favour us. 
The lasting qualit of lead, illustrated by 
the. many inscriptions, coins, sheets, and pipes 
of lead which hav ome down to us from 
remote antiquity, suggested its use as a damp- 
i stratum eminently suitable for damp- 
The “ All Time” damp-course con- 
sists of ia continuous layer of sheet lead, em- 
bedded between and closely compacted with 
two protective layers of specially-prepared 
fibrous asphalt sheeting. It is stocked in all 
wall-widths, in rolls from 33 ft. to 66 ft. long, 
without a joint. A six-fold watertight lap 
joint can be readily formed where required. 
It is supplied in four qualities, A, B, C, and 
D. Contracts have recently been executed for 
the War Office, the Admiralty, the Home 
Office, and many of the leading railway 
‘companies. 


——_o---__. 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


20,652 of 1911.—Martin Hatz: Metal roofing 
sheets. 

20,751 of 1911.—Florencio Hscalada: Houses 
for tropical climates. 

20,749 of 1911.—Ogneslav (Ignaz) Kossto- 
vitch : Manufacture of composite boards, slabs, 
and plates of wood. 

20,886 of 1911.—Samuel Abram: Brick and 
like’ moulding-machines. 

21,162 of 1911—Charles Harold Waithman: 
Windows. 

21,256 of 1911.—George Edward Cluett: Wire 
fencing: 

21,343 of 1911.—Har Robert Middleton: 
Folding screens or partitions, 

21,609 of 1911.—Herbert Alfred Humphrey : 
Methods of and apparatus for raising or 
forcing liquids. i 

22,694 of 1911.—Pierre Samain: Cocks or 
valves for water-mains. 

22,988 of 1911.—Simplex Conduits, Litd., and 
Thomas Birkett: Electric-licht fittings. 

23.258 of 1911.—Charles Henry Hubbard: 
Fastening or securing means for ‘doors, gates, 
cupboards, or the like. 


*All these applications are in th. i 
: » applications a stage i 
which opposition to the grant of Patents ‘apon 


“them can be made. 
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23,538 of 1911.—Samuel Holt Donnelly: 
Multiple way cocks for hot-water supply 
systems. 

24,391 of 1911.—Alexander Siewert: Metal 
beams. 

27,539 of 1911.—Thomas Boyd: Glazing bars. 

27,741 of 1911—John Baptist Murphy: Ap- 
paratus for supporting window-sashes and the 
like, specially suitable for windows in doors 
of railway carriages. 

479 of 1912.—Joseph Richard Parker: Knot 
holders for window blinds. 

2,252 of 1912.—Thomas Boyd: Bar for collect- 
ing condensed water from windows and the 
ike. 

4,483 of 1912.—Walter Sinton: Means for use 
in fastening window-sash cords to the sashes. 

6,156 of 1912.—Wilhelmine Frank: Plaster- 
CoEEyEOE device for ceilings, walls, and the 
ike. 

9,833 of 1912—Hector Verschaffel: Means 
for separating the water from the slurry in 
the manufacture of Portland cement. 

11,066 of 1912.—William Mayo Venable: 
Moulds for casting columns in situ. 

i Bore of 1912—Henrich Schwarz: Door- 
ocks. 


SS 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 1.—By T. P. & A. Saur. 
Weston, Lines.—Freehold farms, 366 a. 1 r. 
38p. : 


£18,510 


—Lower Farm, 15La.1 r.2p.,f. 
October 3.—By Ar 
Gravesend, Kent. 
27, Windmill-st., f. 
25 and 27, Alfred-st., f : 
October 4.—By Kxrcut, Franx, & Ruriey 

Essendon, Herts. — Essendon Place Estate, 
TEDGSR ERED yee cate eee e sees 16,920 

. TaRN, Barnerrper, & Son. 
Accommodation land, 37 


4,410 


zp Spain & Son. 
5, Cobham-st., f. 


October 5. 
Melsonby 
Or, 16 p., £.. : 
By H. W. & ©. Speman, 
Cringleford, Norfolk.—Cringleford Estate, 


Bla, f.. 6,230 
By THornnorrow & Co. 

Applethwaite, Cumberland.—Elm Garth and 

Dealer eldapn ty ee ; 190 

Cumberland. — Grange 

nol pats 1,875 

Three closes, 14a. 11, 8 p., 490 

Manor House and three cot 1,050 

Keskadale Farm, 179} a., f. 1,962 


By Diuuay, Son, & Reap. 
Goodmanchester, Hunts.—Three farms, 600a. 14,400 


October 8.—By Srurr & Try 


ENDAL: 


Cholmeley-park, u.t. 95 3 
851 , 850 
800 
500 
640 
y. pees 275 
40, Ranelagh-rd., f.. A 330 
October 9.—By Epwix Fox, Bousrrexn, 
Burxen ay. 
Notting Hill. . rents 401., 
reversion in 4 ; : 920 
Talhot-er.,f.g. rents 201., reversion in 440 
Maida Vale.—Blomfield-rd., i, , 
88 yrs., gr. 2... 1,070 
By Bunen & I 
Clapton.—1 to 8, 37 to 46, 57 to 61. Stoncham-r 
and 40, Rossington-st., u.t. 33 
Bl. 10s., w.r. 7241. 28. . 355 
9, Amhurst-rd., ut. 4 
7. 78., yr. 981. 330 
125, Graham-rd., w, “i 
381. i 260 
Clapton,—44, Median 475 
By Hears, Son, & RB: 
Camberwell.—46 and 62, Groy , w. and 
qr. 81. 16s. ; 655 
Paddington. 
215 
Bayswater.—86, Queen's 
101, yar 1501... 1,600 
By Dowatpson & Sons. 
Whitechapel —3, Greenfield-st., f., w. 290 
ngton.—44 and 46, Be 
ut. 1 515 
Bedfor sere 
215 2,525 
South 2 ; Co Bee? 
yrs, gr. 121, 108. De saa... 435 
By C. C. & T. Moore, 
y.—8 and 5, Brunswick 
650 
170 
605 
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By Newnon & Sunpuarps. 
54and 56, Compton-rd., u.t. 
21. 


Hyarageluee ena : 
St. Paneras.—4, 5, and 6, Lidling 
: 1731. 
2: 
231, 
28 yrs. 
Camden ‘Town 
18 yrs., g.r. nil, y.r. 1001. 
96, 98, and 100, Camden- 
ISL, yor, 1500. ..ccssetvesss 
By Srmmson & Sons. 
, Harringay-rd., f., w. 
91 (odd), wer. 1,0921 .... { 


1t07, 17 to 23, 91 t 
Herbert-rd.,f., : 

Harringay.—40, Umfreville-rd., f., 

Old Kent-rd.—100, Trafalgar-rd. 
yr 10L., y.r 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for free] 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ign 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. form 
£, for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold ; p. 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for wél 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly ren 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs, 
years; la. for lune ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq, 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for cresel 
ay. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd, for yard; gr, 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0, 
Offices ; s. for shops; et. for court. 


——_+@--—___ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘0 97, 111 to 125 (odd), 
° 12s, tA 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIR 
from the Office to residents in any part of the U: d King 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by J 
Mor niny?s Post in London end its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and to all pam 
alia, New Zealand, India, China, Oo} 


able to J. MORGAN) should be addresse 
The Publisher of “HE BUILDER.” 4, Catherine-street. WC 


Rs eS 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAI 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the low 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a | 
which should be remembered by those who make us 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £38 
Best Stocks. 1h 
Picked Sio3! 21 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£8. £38 
Flettons............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 3 1 
Red ..... ca 12 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 ( 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .., 4 


Guazep Bricks— 
Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt 


Double Headers 14 Ij 
Oe Side and two 


Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Md8. ............ 18M 
Headers ............ 1117 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one End 19 Yj 

and 44 in, Flats 15 17 6 Splays & Sq 8 17 4 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


sd, 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delive 
Thames Ballast. .... 2B Gis a 
Best Portland Cement : 86 0 per ton, » 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » ” 


Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s, 6d, per yard deliver 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton atrly ¢ 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 


Baru Stonx — delivered on road waggons, & 
Paddington Depét.... it 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Depot 


PorTLAND Sone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road_waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depst, or 

Pimlico Wharf . aoe 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 

Pimlico Wharf ..... ie 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks,, 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks eG) Freestoue ......... 2 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ........ 2 
locks ... we 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehill in StOMC cscssrssooeree pm 
blocks ... eeeniae pss 
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STONE (Continued). 


- Sronz—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. 
oled random blocks ... 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 

‘sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
super.).. arte 

cubbed two sides ditto, ditto 

sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). 

30 2% in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 

‘to 2 in, ditto, ditto... 7 


) Yorx— 
| Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot, 


d. 
10 


pled random DlOCKS ..s...cssssssssseeeeee ao 0) 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
lawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. | 
rs) ......- 
Fried two aides ditte 3 0 
sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 1 
jelf-faced random flags 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
a. £84 In In £8. 4. 
) best blue 20x 10bestHur’ka 
18 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
6 2xi2ditto .....18 7 6 
18x10 ditto 11.118 5 0 
0 18x8 ditto. 10 5 0 
0 20x 10permanent 
0 een... 6 
18x10 ditto . 6 
6 6x8 ditto. 6 
6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
{ 8. d. s. a, 
Jain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill”” 
(per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
ip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per doz.)..... 8 7 Do. pressed (per 
Broseley (per 1000) .. 6 
) cece 50 0 Do. Ornamenta’ 
mamental (per 1000) ..... a 47 6 
. Sas 6 Hip (per do 40 
‘ip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
\(per doz.) 0 Staffords. (Hanley 
Buabon red, Beds or Brindled 
wn, or brindled (per 1000) .........2. 42 6 
tw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
rnamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Die.. 60 0 Hip (per doz)... 4 0 
lip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
alley(perdoz.) 3 0 
| woop. 
| Buripine Woop. At per standard. 
|: best Sin. byllin.and4in, £ s, d £8 d. 
9 in. and Lin, 0... 1510 0 
: best 3 by 9 0 .. 1410 0 
is: best 2} in. by 7 in, and 
in, and3in. by 7in.and8in, 11 10 0 1210 0 
as: best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 
7in. and 8 in, 
~ seconds .. 1 0 Oless thn best, 
as: seconds 010 0 » . 
“by in. and 2 in. y 6 in, 910 0 1010 0 
‘by 44 in, and2 in. by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
m Sawn Boards— 
and 1} in. by 7 in. .... 0 more than 
battens. 
I. 5 
abe: st middling Danzig of 50 ft. 
‘emel (average specification) . 510 0 
mds ... 50 0 
\ll timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 400 
ll timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 310 0 
(dish balks 300 
spine timber (30 ft. 600 
} Jorsers’ Woop. At per standard, 
| Sea: first yellow deals, 
in, by 11 in 2410 0 0 
in. by 9 in 210 0 0 
ttens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 0 
nd yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 0 
» 3in. by 9in. 18 0 0 0 
ttens,2hin,and3in. by7 in. 14 0 0 0 
d yellow deals, 3 in. by 
in. and 9 in, 14400... 15 00 
ttens,24 in. \ 00 1. 1210 0 
burg: first yellow 
in. by 11 in. 110 0 ... 2210 0 
», 8 in, by 9 in. 0 1. 1910 0 
ttens ... 1400 2. 15 0-0 
ad yellow deals, 8 in. by 
in 1610 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0) 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
[s, 3in, by 1lin, 0 0 
3 in. by 9in. 13 0 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
) 0 
00 
00 
0 0 ” 
00 » 
46 w 0 6 0 
jand Stettin Oak Logs— 
hs, per ft. cube. 80 039 
Uo» Pies 26 026 
Jot Oak Logs, 6 6 080 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Joiners’ Woon (Continued)— 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup.as £ s. 
inch ..., oe . 0 0 
Bin, do. do. +00 
Dry, Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft, super. asinch. 0 010 .. 0 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .... me OREatG” 5 2 
Dry Walnut, Am 
super. as inch . 020510... 0-1 
Teak, per load . BES .OM0) 25221 10 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube... BaOr bi Ome saa OLXG 
Prepared Flooring, etc. Per square. 
lin, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
hot 6 w. 017 
05 ees 20/18 
matche tees (OSLO Osa s elie 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot... wes 012) 0... (0/14) 
Lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. --- O12 6 .. O15 
lyin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched. on 015 0 .. 016 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, ed 
and beaded or V-jointedbrds, 011 0 .., 
lin, by 7 in. ” » O14 0 
¥ in. by 7 in, white » » 010 0 
lin. by 7 in. ” ” ow 9 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


ooo oH 


®@ ona oc 


ooaa 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, 
sections .. 

Compound 
sections esnean 

Steel Compound Stanchions 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi. 
nary sections 

Flitch Plates .. p 

Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 8 


ordinary £ 8s, d. £8. 
asec) SOULOY Ol pieny FOL 


are tlib ot) 
we 1210 


oy iy 
he SEBO) 


«we 810 


METALS, 
Per ton, in 
Trox— £5. d. 
Common Bars .. OOO 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality : 
Staffordshire “ Marke 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Iron, basis price. 
» » Galvanised. é 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
5 » 24 g. 
5 » 6g, 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft, to 20g... 1510 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24g. 16 0 0 
» , 26g. TZ OROIEE 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .... 1810 0 
m 5 2g.and24g,19 0 0 
o 5 26. ssseeees 20-10 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to Sit. 20g. 15 0 
5 » ' Bg.and 24g. 15 5 


0 

0 

» » Be. . 1615 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,$ ft. by 2ft. 

to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 0 

0 

0 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g, 13 10 
5 > » 26g, 15.10 0%, 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in L110) Of eee 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


Sslil 


LEAD, &e. 
£ 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4b. and up 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe... 
Compo pipe 

Zixc—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian 


2815 0... 
In casks of 10 cwt. 


i) dl 


Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra, 

CoprEr— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin » 
Copper nails. 
Copper wire . 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin . 


.perlb, 0 


Tix—English Ingots 
Sorper—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s .. 
Blowpipe . 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


26 oz. fourths .. 
32 oz. thirds 


15 oz. thirds 
» fourths 


da, 
0 


0 
0 


@ 
0 


0 


London. 


a. 


21 oz. thirds., id. » fourth; 
» fourths, 23d. Fluted Sheet, 
26 oz. thirds., 43d. n 21 oz, 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered, 


4 Rolled plate......... 24d. | Figured Rolled, Ox- 
3, Rough rolled and ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 


rough cast plate. 21d. anic, Arctic, Mufiled, 
4 Bough rolled and and’ Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white. 34d. 
Ditto, tinted 


* Not less than two crates. 


OILS, &e. Lad 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 211 
Hoe » in barrel » 030 
2 on » in drums ., » 0381 
Boiled ,, » in barrel: n Wueioss 
. . » in drums » 034 
Turpentine in barrels » 077 
» _ in drums 02-9 
Genuine Ground En; 2 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry .. 28 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt, 010 6 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &c. Por gallon. 
8. da, 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 0.8 0 
Pale Copal Oak ...... Er eeenORLONG) 
Superfine Pale Hlastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches ..... Ou 6 
Fine Hlastic Carriage 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ......... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Gop: 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ... ie 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 018 0 
White Pale Enamel... 140 
Extra Pale Paper . 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan... . 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 090 
Brunswick Black 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting 010 9 
French an 010 6 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel; 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

‘The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any comuission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B,—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any inyortant architectural competition will always be 
accerted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


pated gg glee 
TENDERS, 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


"Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BURSLEM. — For new offices, 
Burslem, for the Burslem Burial Socie 
len, architect, York Chambers. 


Moorland - road, 
. Mr. Reginald 
Stoke-on-Trent, 


Edward-street, Lee! 
W. H. Newark.........£5,11 ornes & Sons... £4,400 
Colley & Lindop 4, le Goodwin 536) 
T, Fynney...... 4,700 | A. E.Chatfield. 
W. Ros 4,594 | T. Godwin 
4,450 | Grants* .. 
4 


422 | P. Pemberton. 


EARL SHILTON.—For handicraft centre, for Leices. 
tershire County Council Education Committee. M 
Ernest G, Fowler, Architect and Suryeyor :— 

W. M & Son .£651 11 0 3 

E. P. Norton . 
G. Greaves 
J. C. Kelle’ 
Sons .. 


59015 2 
544 10 0 


00 


535, 


GRAYS.—For the erection of fencing at Parker-road 
School site, for the Essex Education Committee, 
y , A.R.LB.A., Architect and 
Surveyor, 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., and Grays, 


Essex 
£502 10 
494 


J.J. Lawrence £472 0 


For alterations to bank 
front, 39, Market-pla . G. Reginald meen 
A.R.LB.A., and Mr, Sydney R. Turner, architects, 
Amberley House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. :— 


Time Required, 
Weeks. 


KINGSTON-O: 


462 


LONDON,—For the construction of a new police 
station at South Fulham. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
F.R.LB.A., urchitect, Surveyor to the Metropolitan 

District, New Scotland-yard, S.W. Quantities 
Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi- 


rand, W.C. :— 

vis & Waretop. £14,428 
14,233 

14,140 


Lole & Co. ...... 
Appleby & Son 
J. Smith & Son 
Galbraith Br 
Wallis & Sons 
Adamson & Son ... 
E. Lawrence & 
Sons ... 
Patman & Foth 
ingham 
John Garlick, Lid. 


Rice & Sons 
F. Minter 
Torden & Sons... 
Todd & Newman... 
Trollope & Sor 
Holloway Bros 
F. &H. Higgs, Ltd. 
W. Willett 


LONDON.—For the supply of (i.) three electrically- 
propelled shop trucks and (ii) three wheel-turning 
lathes for the third section of the central car-repair 
depot, for the London County Council :— 


(i.) Three Electrically-Propelled Shop Trucks, 


Hurst, Nelson, & Co., Ltd. 
British Westinghou: 


Company, Ltd. . 916 10 
S. H. Heywood & Co. . 908.0 
Scholey & Co., Ltd. . 753 10 
Brush Blectrical Engineerix eS 

Loughborough*.... 600 0 


| Estimate of the Chief Officer of T 
with the tenders £570. | 


(ii.) Three Wheel-turning Lathes. 
Lathes fitted Lathes fitted 


ith hand with power 
serew gear gear for 
for the operating the 
headstock rams. headstock rams. 


Ltd. 0 


Pollock & MacNab, 
Tangyes, Lid.. 
Buck & Hickm d., 
Whitechapel-road, B.* 2,445 10 2,581 15 
[Estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways comparable 
with the tenders £2,950. ] 


LONDON.—For fixing low-pressure hot-water heating 
apparatus required for the garage at the tramways 
depot at No. 23, Belvedere-road, for the London County 
Council : 

W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd £110 0 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, 
G. & E, Bradley... 
Cannon & Hefford 
Palowkar & Sons... 
J. Yetton & Co., Ltd. 
G..N. Haden & Sons 
Brightside Foundr 2 
Co., Ltd. 64 
Wembley H 


LONDON.—For substituting incandescent burners 
for the flat-flume burners at present in use at the 
Council's Dwellings, and for repairs to the gas-lamps, 
for the London County Council 

TOs Ol 

Etna Lighting and Heatin: 
W. Sugg & Co., Ltd ... 
Tilley Bros., Kingsland-road* 


497 0 0 


LONDON.—For supply of a new pair of chains 
one of the filth screens at the Southern Outfall, for the 
London County Council : - 


J. Wright & Co. ... £271 10 | Walton & Clough... £112 0 
Gibbons Bros.,Ltd. 141 10} T, Larmuth & Co., 
Leech, Goodall, € | Ltd 65 0 


Co., Leeds* 


LONDON.—For a s teel valves for the 
vertical engines at the Southern Outfall, for the London 
County Counce 

J. Rogerson & Co., 


T. Firth & Sons, Ltd.... 7 


es : 

33s. Gd. a cwt and £1 Is. 
for each pair of test pieces 
required. 


W. Jessop & Sons, Ltd. § 


LONDON.—For provision of iron railings to be fixed 
on the new wall at the Greenwich Generating Station, 
for the London County Counc 
Hill & Smith, Ltd. z 
D. Rowell & Co. 
Watts, Finch 
t Le 


£69 BS a0 
6¢ 
63 » 0 


&C 


2h per cent. di: 


ount. 
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LONDON.—For electrical dischargers for use in 
the tramw sub-stations, for the London County 
Council :— 

Ferranti, Ltd. S 3 10 
The General Blectrie Go., Ltd 86118 4 
Spagnoletti, Ltd 00 


he British W estinghouse Blectric 
and Manufacturing Co., Ltd 

Johnson & Phillips, Ltd.,Char 
[Bstimate of the Chief Officer of Tramy 
with the tende: 


MARKET HARROROUGH.—For handic 
for Leicestershire County 
mittee Mr. Ernest G. 
Surveyor :— 

Garfield, Tilley, & 
Johnson 


t centre, 


Gouncil Education Com: 
Fowler, 


Architect and 


£431 9 0 
£469 00 


ithsdale- 


Haycoek Bro 460 89 
F. Sleath . 456.0 0| ayeme, Market 
J.C. Kellett & Harborough* ... 427 0 0 
Son... 438 0 0 
OGMORE VALE.—For alterations to the Fox and 
Hounds Hotel, for the Rhondda Valley Breweries Com- 


pany, Ltd. Mr, T. J. Evans, architect, The Court, 


Pencoed ‘ent 


y & Sor 
Melhuish Bros. 
W. A. Jones . 
W.H. & T. R. 
G. Thomas . 
D. Walte: 
Knox & Wel! 


oowoscosce 


STOCKPORT.—For taking down one of the bays of 
the covered market, etc. Mr.J Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C E 
Borough Surveyor :— 

H. Bardsley, Booth-street, Stockport... 


£187 14 


STOKE.—For new offices at Wolfe-street, Stoke, for 
Messrs. J. A. Robinson & Sons, Ltd. Mr. Reginald T. 
Longden, architect, York-chambers, Stoke-on-Trent, 
and St. Edward-street, Leek :— 


Ball & Robinson £915 0 0 | Colley & Lindop £ 
Grant 900 0 0| T. Godwin* 

S. Hea 885 0 0|S. Wilton 
Tompkinson & 

Bettelley: . 875 0 0 


STOKE.—F. 
street, for Me 
T, Longden, 
Trent :— 
Ball & Robin 
T. Godwin . 
Meiklejohn é 


J.d. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHAN’ 


new offices at rear of offices at Wolfe- 
. J. A. Robins 
architect, 


nm & Sons. Mr. Reginald 
York-chambers, Stoke-on- 


£1,500 0 
1,500 0 
1,427 15 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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TWYEORD.—For the erection of si 

Rural District Council of Bucking: 

Bell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Buckingham :— 
W.H. Thomas £1,139 0 0| Crook & Judd... & 


JG. Stevens 1,075 0 0| W. H Ricketts, 
ALS 1,038 0 0| Haddenham, 
Walker 960 0 0] Thame*......... 795 0 


WHITFIELD.—For first group of detached! 
sem’-detached cottages at now minigtvillage, Whith 
Norton-in-the-Moors, for the Chatterley Whit 
Colliery Company, Ltd. : 

W. Wall 8 
Fymney 
Broadhuts 
Cope ... ... 
Ball & Robinson 
Cooke 
Moss 


Sambrook 


Brereton.. 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultins Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
aepbalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materia: 3 for dai 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, f 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gre 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. halte Ce 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1T,.N. 2644 Central 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Woot 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTo 


EstIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS 
on APPLICATION. 
sa COLCHESTE! 


‘Telegrams: ‘ Orfeur, Colchester.? 


‘Telephone : 0195. 


PILKINGTON & C¢ 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.Ey 
Telephone No.; New Cross 1102 (two lines), 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceall Aspialté 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVE 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct srom the Mines) 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
lo 
lo 
° 
° 
° 
lo 
° 
° 
° 
o 


OC 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


< 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK 
BELFAST, & DUBLII 


CORREA 


N.W. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REVIVALISM AND THE NEW DELHI. 


HE oscillations of authority 
exhibited in British 
Government buildings 
during the past century 
are probably beyond com- 

e. Munich has a reputation for 
yulsive artistic government, Vienna 
at least in two great directions during 
long reign of its present Hmperor 
sued opposite ideals, but London, 
hout either the impulse of Munich 
‘the compulsion of new Vienna, has 
duced an architectural miscellany 
wonderful range and extraordinary 
snsity but of small resulting influence. 
_have-as the result of a century o 
vernmental development and building 
deved no architectural school and 
re consecrated no other tradition 
n that of eclectic revivalism as a 
ional characteristic. 
[he neo-Greek which one hundred 
ms ago succeeded to the current 
ition of Chambers and Nash has 
us, among others, such monuments 
the Bank of England, the late 
tented Post Office, the Nationa! 
llery, and the British Museum, each 


having nece 


vily an underlying char- 
acteristic plan expressing a modern 
purpose, but clothed in as purely 
Grecian architecture as the architects 
could command. 

The Gothic revival which ensued, in the 
contrariety of revivalism, gave us the 
Houses of Parliament, certainly one of 
the most important buildings of the 
XIXth century in Europe, having its 
aftermath in the Royal Courts of Justice, 
effervescing with scholarly enthusiasm, 
but less characteristic either of our past 
or present than any other official building 
of similar scale. Between these Gothic 
landmarks lie such achievements as 
Holloway Prison and the Record Office, 
each purposeful and expressive, but 
inartistic because inflamed with false 
sentiment. 

Queen Anne then stepped into the 
breach in the actual break-up of tra- 
ditional lines of artistic thought, claiming 
to be a via media in the battle of the 
styles, to which the New Scotland-yard 
remains, already in the distance, as 
another monument of individual power, 
without parentage or descendants, among 


the miscellanies of official architecture. 
A manner of design which originated 
in purely domestic traditions was ex- 
aggerated into the scale of a great public 
office in this chief instance, and in a 
multitude of others applied to a wide 
group of large school buildings, impart- 
ing only quaintness where. something 
more satisfying and educative ° would 
haye been welcome. 

Meanwhile, outside the stream o 
enthusiasm, beyond the influence of the 
revivalists of the bygone, there existed 
a current type which the elect rudely 
classed as inartistic, employing the 
ordinary forms of cornices, arches, and 
imposts, and which for want of an historic 
label was properly named Victorian, a 
good name which has unfairly attained 
an almost contemptuous meaning. This 
style, for such it is, lacks that flavour 
of antiquity valued by the epicure in 
game, which is supposed to give value 
and justification to the later Georgian 
or the works of the Adam Brothers. 
It represents the practical residuum 
of modern architecture deprived of 
that artistic attention to refinement, 

C2 
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proportion, and decoration which was 
appropriated by architects devoted only 
to revivalism. Shorn of the ephemeral 
trappings of fashion and gyrating taste, 
his Victorian type of building remains 
our most generally representative archi- 
ecture. Its defects are our fault, and 
its permanence and commercial useful- 
ness a constant witness against our 
erverse tendency to gather only the 
fruits and flowers of past architectural 


growths instead of attending to the 
roots from which true development 
proceeds. 


If we did not habitually look backwards 
or architectural guidance and inspiration 
he opportunity which the new Delhi 
affords for progress and development 
would offer no ground for discussion of the 
“style” or epoch proper for its buildings. 
For more than a century we have 
indulged ourselves in these antiquarian 


studies with only a pseudo-artistic 
intent. Nothing is of greater value 
to the architect of to-day than an 


intelligent knowledge and sympathetic 
appreciation of the building motives of 
the past, if the aim of his inquiry is 
directed to the mind which planned 
rather than to the accidents of its 
artistic expression. But the employ- 
ment of the ancient styles, with super- 
stitious reverence, as artistic fetishes, 
or as magic “ open sesames ” to beauty, 
is not really that intelligent archeology 
which is desirable; instead of this it 
has led to mere revivalism without 
permanent benefit to the stream of our 
national architecture. It is therefore 
important that architects should recognise 
and break with the habit of weighing 
every modern opportunity for a great 
building as an occasion for the selection 
of another suitable artistic style from 
their gallery of antiquity. 

The distinction between artistic re- 
vivalism and intelligent archeological 
study m rved and insisted 
upon ; superficial and. both 
facile and fascinating to a ready draughts- 
man, while the other is essential and 
difficult of elucidation, involving in its 
anal of purpose (so to speak of the 
mentality of a building) research into 
economic motives and methods of con- 
struction of essential value in the pro- 
motion of our adaptative and progressive 
habit of architectural thought. 

Review of the lessons of history in an 
attempt to appreciate the attitude of 
mind towards the architectural problems 
of a new capital city displayed by the 
great nations of antiquity will furnish 
the guidance and inspiration which this 
problem demands, but the discussion of 
style upon the basis of artistic sentiment 
will be fatal to any hope of laying 
architectural foundations which succeed- 
ing generations can be content to build 
upon. The modern English architect 
with this uniquely characteristic subject 
must undertake to think soberly, without 
the fictitious glamour of antiquity cast 
upon his imaginations, and endeavour, as 
he very well can, to be at once true to our 
own Zeitgeist and to his own genuinely 
artistic perception of refinement in 
building art. The material for archi- 
tectural expression lies at hand in the 
universally accepted classic tradition, 
always progressive, and in the hands 
of continental architects manifestly 
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original and consistent. If enthusiasm 
is the note of the modern student there 
is as much stimulant in the study of the 
present as of the past. ; 
Our building art is de jacto as extensive 
as our Empire, for from the capitals 
of Canada in the North West to the 
new Federal capital of Australia in the 


South Hast, wider far than the gis 
of ancient Rome, ‘all are being built 


in modern practicable adaptations o 
classic architecture, and need only that 
artistic power to make them fine which 
we have hitherto spent in looking back- 
ward. The special influences of climate, 
material, and purpose will condition and 
express themselves in this classic s 
quite truly in Delhi, while conviction 
that the path is one of definite progress 
will give vitality to the school which mus 
arise locally to carry out in many varie 
applications the official architecture o: 
the new capital. Greater Britain can- 
not afford to put back the hands of the 
architectural clock-face which keeps time 
for ages. 


5 


THE UNITY OF ART. 


4T the opening meeting of the 
new session of the Architectural 
Association Mr. Gerald C. 
Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., closed his 
Presidential Address, which he had de- 
voted mainly to new developments in 
the School of Architecture, with the 
reminder that the underlying purpose 
of all educational effort and develop- 
ment is to help forward the course 
of our art, and that therefore it must 
be based upon the principle that art is 
unity. In this at least all thoughtful 
students, old and young, will agree. 
Yet none the less there is need that we 
should thus be reminded of it as a 
undamental principle which, especially 
in the presence of the young student, it 
is scarcely possible to dwell upon with 
too great an insistence. The principle 
has many aspects, and we do not at 
present wish to touch upon that of the 
universality or continuity of true archi- 
ecture or the unity of all the other arts 
under architecture, but only on that 
aspect which insists upou the axiom 
that all genuine architecture must first 
of all be a unity in itself. Tried by 
this standard, where does architecture 
stand to-day? In education—in text- 
book, classroom, and examination— 
those studies having for their object 
the making of buildings beautiful ‘are 
still to a too large extent dealt with 
separately from those of their efficient 
arrangement and construction, The per- 
sonnel of the profession—principals, 
assistants, pupils—tends to divide into 
two broad types, often with a quite 
healthy and good-humoured contempt 
of each other, the “ artistic,” with great 
and sometimes scholarly knowledge of 
styles, and in 


ingenuity zsthetically 

designing in them ; and the “ practical,” 
with knowledge of construction and 
materials and ability to arrange and 
out buildings. And in actual 


vctice, apart from the broad cleavage of 
building into engineering and architec- 
ture, there is in the latter a 
divorcement between 
features and the 
struction, The 


growing 
architectural 
real factors of con- 
true construction of 
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buildings tends to be lost in a conve 
tional semblance of construction appli 
from without, often noble and beauti 
enough—were it but true. The ty 
purposes of art, use and beauty, a 
dragged apart and the name of ¢ 
reserved for the abstract adornme 
of what is conceived of as in itself ug 
Can it be denied that these things 3 
so, and are becoming more tolerate 
Truly we need to be reminded every d 
that art is unity, that the beginnin 
of architectural beauty are to be soug 
in true and efficient arrangement ai 
construction and the right and joyo 
use of materials ; and that the intellige 
study of the old styles is useful main 
to these ends. Aiming at this with # 
utmost of our striving we shall tru 
run our course and hand on the tor 
alight to those who take our place. 


——— so 


NOTES. 


ADVERTING to our lead 
of the 18th inst. and 
our comment in the san 
issue upon the absence of a statue © 
Sir Christopher Wren in the metropol 
we may mention that M. Gustaj 
Pessard, of Paris, has just issued 
pamphlet in which he gives a cl: 
tion of the statues erected in Paris ~ 
famous men, and shows there are fiff 
to poets, forty-seven to authors, thirt 
nine to painters, twenty-three to ar¢l 
tects, and twelve to sculptors. 1] 
Pessard reckons that, besides the mom 
ments in burial grounds, the number | 
men thus. individually commemorat 
exceeds nine hundred, the poets bei 
the most numerous. The figures | 
Wren, Pugin, Barry, C. P. Cockerel 
and other architects, sculptured 1 
marble in relief around the podium ( 
the Prince Albert Memorial, complete 
in 1871, are by J. Birnie Philip. 


Wren—and 


a Statue. 


THROUGH the courtesy ¢ 
the First Comraissioner ( 
Works and Sir Asto 
Webb, R.A., we have had an opportunit 
of seeing the approved design for th 
new front of Buckingham Palace, whie 
we intend to illustrate in our next week 
issue, together with an article on th 
architecture of the Palace. Considerin 
the strict limitations under which §&i 
Aston Webb has been compelled t 
work, which have precluded him frot 
altering the arrangement and spacing € 
doors and windows, we consider th 
design will meet with general approval 
The new front is restrained, quiet, am 
dignified, and forms a fitting architec 
tural background to the late Queen’ 
Memorial. 


Buckingham 
Palace. 


Aw American writer, in al 
article “On the Mode 
Towns in America,” whicl 
appeared in a recent number of Scribner 
Magazine, protests against the use 0 
the phrase “ the city beautiful,” althougl 
he contributes many useful ideas toward 
the practical realisation of a beautifu 
city. We do not feel inclined to resem 
his protest. The phrase has becom 
hackneyed, and as soon as a phrasi 
which may be pleasant enough in itsel 
is adopted without discrimination it no 
only becomes misapplied, but loses it 


“The City 
Beautiful.” 
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ignificance. In any case, the 
icular epithet in question can only 
properly used in giving expression 
some ideal conception, “because the 
nmatical inversion could not very 
be applied to an existing state of 
gs. There are many ibewintit ful cities, 
‘there is no existing city beautiful. 
two terms indeed involve different 
eptions. By a beautiful city we 
uly either mean au aggregation of 
dings retaining their original position 
form, as in Nuremberg, Rothenburg, 
ges, aud many another ancient town 
16 medieval town which retains its 
ent atmosphere is not beautiful 7), 
we mean the replanning and _ re- 
elling, the erection of fine buildings, 
pleasant spacing out of hitherto 
rested and wasted areas, and so on, 
ni Paris or Vienna. The esthetic 
ication of the term would, of course, 
regard to these two types carry 
dus values ; in neither case would it 
y precisely the same thing, although 
would be susceptible of exp icit 
ysis. But to talk of the city beautiful 
ke talking of the Elysian fields, 
spiration or a figment of the imagina- 
; and this no doubt was the idea 
at to be conveyed by those who first 
it. But the term has been used 
abused out of recognition. To the 
rity it probably suggests some imita- 
of the so-called quaint and pictur- 
e in planning and building, which 
wvered a perfectly natural develop- 
; in older cities, and presently it 
serve as a trade description for 
1ess purposes, if indeed it has not 
dy done so. In any case, a certain 
osity is attached to the phrase, and 
) far we are in agreement with our 
rican friend in his protest against its 
eriminate application. 


PF ion’é Tue threatened destruc- 
en Girdle, tion at the hands of the 

speculative builder of the 
ty and natural charms of Pewley 
ao, Guildford, once again raises the 
on of the nee for. a green girdle 
1 London. This hill, which is some 
t. above sea level, commands one o 
nost varied and beautiful views in 
yy, extending from Hindhead on. the 
and to Leith Hill ou the other. The 
¢ has hitherto enjoyed uninterrupted 
s to the whole of the hillside, which 
vourite resort of the townsfolk o 
lford. The owner has always been 
ig to consider proposals for acquiring 
and for the public, and in 1906 gave 
own of Guildford an opportunity o 
lasing it. Although obligations just 
ed into in other directions prevented 
ford from considering the offer, it is 
hoped that circumstances may now 
bre propitious, and that, with a new 
road and wooden fence across the 
a proof of the urgency of the case, 
own may at the last moment be able 
ive the situation. But if natural 
y must be destroyed, at least ordered 
wtistic beauty should replace it. If 
ford cannot afford to preserve this 
» in its present condition, it would, we 
me, be competent for its Corporation 
equire and develop it on Town 
hing or Garden Suburb lines as a 
jue-producing scheme. This, at any 
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rate, would save it from the sordid ugli- 
ness that would otherwise most probably 
be its fate. But, although Guildford is 
more immediately concerned, London 
also has an interest and some responsi- 
bility in the matter, for the Surrey Downs 
are its natural breathing-space and play- 
ground. If, owing to the conditions 
which obtain in anold civilisation, it is 
hopeless to expect that London will ever 
emulate the large American cities and 
obtain control over the whole of its 
southern heights as a step towards such 
a@ green girdle as is already possessed. 
by Vienna, it certainly appears feasible 
to preserve the view-points and the 
woodland tracts along the crest of the 
whole range of the Downs, and so obtain 
a continuous series of drive-ways and 
reserves of incalculable benefit to the 
metropolis. 
panel ee 


PARIS’ NOTES. 


Tur amenities of Paris are as much 
disturbed as London by the pulling up of 
roads and the erection of hoardings ; but the 
proposal to deface the Place de la Concorde 
by placing within its area the exits and 
entrance, with an exterior balustrade, of ‘a 
station for a new line of the Metropolitan is 
scarcely likely to be carried into effect. The 
outcry of public opinion would be too great. 
The Par s are proud of their finest * place,’ 
and are not likely to permit any vandalism 
t. They say that if a station is 
y in the neighbourhood it can very 
well be placed in a secluded position adjacent 
to the Tuileries gardens. The original lay- 
out of the Place de la Concorde, as designed 
by Gabriel, was not carried out completely, 
but as it is it remains one of the principal 
ornamental features of the city. _ Public 
squares do not, we believe, come within the 
regulations which could secure their classi- 
fication as historic monuments; but we are 
glad to see the announcement that another 
work of Gabriel has just come within the 
operation of this regulation. It is not 
perhaps until recent years that 1’Ecole 
Militaire, designed by this architect, has 
obtained the attention which it deserves for 
its architectural qualities. It is now in- 
cluded in the itinerary of most English 
students visiting Paris. It was one of the 
first works for whose design Gabriel was 
solely responsible, although it was con- 
structed under the charge of another archi- 
tect. The present wings were added in 1855. 

The number of original drawings and 
sketches which are practically lost sight of 
in the great museums and libraries of both 
France and England must be enormous. 
They poss value not only as independent 
works of art, but as documents which throw 
light upon an artist’s processes in the creation 
of his completed work; and many of them 
are of an architectural character. Students, 
therefore, will be particularly grateful to 
M. Pujalet, the Director of the National 
Museums, for his scheme to reserve rooms in 
the Louvre for the exhibition of selections 
from the 40,000 drawings or prints which are 
in the care of the Museum. It is proposed 
to show from time to time either the drawings 
of a particular period or those of a certain 
artist or of a certain school. We daresay 
that these exhibitions will lead to discoveries 
which may help to unravel some knotty 
points in connexion with architectural 
biography and history. 

The epidemic which has prevailed in 
France for some time, and which involves the 
theft or destruction of pictures and other 
works of art exhibited in the public galleries 
seems to be spreading. ‘The theft of 
Leonardo’s “‘ Mona Lisa’ from the Louvre 
was probably the most serious instance ; but 
there have since been many others. The 
worst of the business is that the malefactor 
is rarely discovered. The arrest last month 


of Géry-Piéret, who stole two Pheenician 
statuettes from the Louvre in September, 
1911, is an exception. The arrest took place 
in Egypt, and his extradition has been 
demanded. But quite recently four pictures 
at Versailles have been cut with a knife; a 
celebrated picture in the Gallery at Nancy 
has been seriously burnt by, it is presumed, 
a lighted cigar; an important painting of 
Christ, by Domenico Costi, has disappeared 
from |’Eglise de la Miséricorde, at Livourne, 
and there are numerous other unfortunate 
instances of the kind. 

When the Parisian laughs he laughs 
heartily, although always perhaps with a 
touch of malice. The autumn Salon has 
provided him with his latest joke. The 
result is rather a curious position of affairs. 
While some of the most eminent critics and 
one or two of the more serious ’rench journals 
are developing theories on the Futurists, 
Cubists, and other exponents of the Post- 
Impressionist movement, whose works have 
found a place on the walls of the Grand 
Palais, other writers are recommending the 
exhibition as a cure for hypochondria and 
neurasthenia on account of its mirth- 
provoking qualities. It is possible that 
these curious art manifestations may be 
laughed out of court; there is nothing so 
deadly as ridicule. The Post-Impressionists 
themselves are probably accepting the 
ridicule in a spirit of martyrdom. The in- 
competents among them probably prefer 
being laughed at to remaining entirely un- 
noticed. 


—____-—@--—___- 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


THE autumn season for the exhibition of 
pictures is now in full swing, and the galleries 
of various societies, as well as those of the 
well-known dealers, are giving us, we pre- 
sume, of their best with varying degrees of 
succe: In a general way the autumn 
shows of the societies rarely attain the 
standard of the earlier exhibitions of the 
year. The thirtieth exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters, recently opened 
in Piccadilly, shows little sign of age; the 
Institute would seem indeed to remain pretty 
much where it first started! Much has hap- 
pened in the world of painting, in the British 
school as in others, since this corporation of 
painters was first organised, at a time which 
was not a very interesting period (although 
never more popular) for British art. In the 
galleries at Piccadilly ‘this late Victorian 
influence largely predominates. But we 
do not wish to do the Institute any 
inj for its exhibition contains many 
works of first-rate quality. Mr. Lavery, who 
is ubiquitous, shows some of his later 
studies of pretty seaside bays. Like Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Lavery would seem of later 
years to have forsaken his commissions for 
portraits to indulge in a personal pre- 
dilection for the charms of natural scenery. 
Both artists have apparently become a little 
tired of a métier which either their cireum- 
stances, talent, or clients had, more or less, 
imposed upon them. But while Mr. Sargent 
discovers his pleasure in the more tumultuous 
aspects of Nature, in its cascades and rocks, 
Mr. Lavery finds it in the tranquil seas off 
the Lido, or in some other seaside resort 
of Southern Europe or North Africa. His 
pictures of this type are growing in interest, 
and the two which he shows at the Piccadilly 
Galleries indicate greater freedom in the 
Lavery formula than others which we 
have recently seen elsewhere. Mr. Reginald 
Frampton, in his large picture of Saint 
Christopher, follows some of the old masters 
in his choice of subject; the saint bears in 
the person of the infant Christ “ the burthen 
and. weight of all this unintelligible world.” 
The symbol of this passage of the legend does 
not make it quite suitable for pictorial 
representation, because the giant form of the 
saint has actually to bend under the weight 
of a small child. We feel this difficulty— 
the difficulty of conveying a symbolic idea 
in terms of actual representation—in regard 
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Ghent Exhibition, 1913: The British, Belgian, and French Pavilions. 


to Mr. Frampton’s composition, which is Canal) by Mr. Arthur Streeton, we did not which has certainly never been equal 
otherwise powerful and attractive. In the observe any pictures of architectural interest. by any Punch draughtsman except Chal 
same artist’s two small pictures of Alpine If at the exhibition of the Royal Society Keene. No modern ‘painter } Sa fi 
scenery the mountains are resolved into a of British Artists in Suffolk-street there are intuition for the possibilities of colour to 
decorative form and pattern without losing no pictures of greater individual merit than found in a hayrick or an old barn than] 
any of their natural impr i at the ‘galleries in Piccadilly, the general Clausen, or indeed in rural life and thi 
departure from the merely nie effect is more animated, although it is not generally. The small exhibition of some 
resemblance of this romantic scen y is equal to the spring exhibition. The Presi- his recent works (we presume) at the Leices 
interesting, and we should like to see some dent, Sir Alfred East, contributes some Galleries include studies in still life, ady¥ 
more ambitious -attempt by Mr. Frampton typical landscapes, pleasant transcript tures in virtuosity, which are well wo 
of the same kind. Mr. Glyn Philpot is Nature interpreted with a grace and fac observing for their technical accomplishnie 
vague and mysterious in “The Paschal if not with very much depth, to which we are Mr. Clausen is indebted for his method 
Light,” in which the sombre interior of a accustomed. The art of Sir W. B. Rich- some of the ntific painters of the Fret 
cathedral is partly illumined by the candles mond has never perhaps found happier school, but his outlook is not controlled 
carried by a group of processional priests. expression in recent years than in his pictures his method; the sentiment of country” 
The vigour and freedom of Mr. Edgar of the hills and valleys of Italy, and his view  obviov appeals to him for its own § 
Bundy’s costume pictures is well represented near Urbino is a v good. exé e of his as well as for a subject for prismatic oreh 
in his “Welcome.” The character of the work in this direction. ‘ lorentine tration. The third artist of the individ 
landlord ofthe inn, as well as that of the Podere,” by Mr. L. W. Lang, is an ingenious group represented at these galleries is | 
soldiers whom he is welcoming, isanadmirable composition of brilliant contr: of vivid Arthur Rackham, who shows a series 
evocation of cavalier times, and provide colour, in which the detail is carefully water-colour drawings designed to illustt 
illustration of a possible episode. The only elaborated. Mr. Frank S alisbury, who seems ‘“‘ Alsop’s Fables” and “ Peter Pan.” 1 
picture which Mr. Lee Hankey has sent to to be fortunate in comm s for large quaint and fanciful art of Mr. Rackham fi 
the exhibition is chiefly interesting for the decorative paintings, shows the sketch of an admirable expression in these drawings, | 
variety of technical methods employ ed in its historical scene designed for a panel for the perhaps his exhibition would have gainet 
composition ; here he leaves the canvas bare, Royal Exchange. The two landscapes by he had been represented by a smaller num 
here incrustates it with paint with the palette Mr. Alfred Hartley. » “In Cornwall” and of illustrations. 
pute) here employs smooth brushwork. The “ Down Along a Somerset Valley,” provide —— 
whole effect is perhaps a little fragmentary, spacious schemes of colour in which every- 
but this table niterioe with the mother and ee inessential is subordinated to a broad, THE GHENT EXHIBITION, 
child shows also an honest attempt at inter- general effect. There is little of architec- 1913. 
pretation, however curious the process of the tural intere { the The general 
‘ist’s construction. Miss Gloag, in ‘‘ The esign of Mr. Richter’s picture of t. Paul's 
Yellow Coat,” achieves'one of her audacious from. the river, with a mass of busy shipping 
studies in arslloxee which are always a relief in the foreground, is good, but his colour is 
to the monotony of the more conventional ineffective and hard; while the church of the 
formulas of the average picture-gallery; Madonna del S 


PREPARATIONS are in active progress 
Ghent to secure for the Universal and Int 
national Exhibition next year the co-ope 
tion of exhibitors and the public. The e¥ 
promises to be important, and, although” 


0 at Locarno loses nothing building industries will not be represen 


while ¥ Betty Fagan’s large picture 0 of its picturesque quality in the handling of specially, a variety of attractions will 
group of children at their morning tub Mr. Boot. arranged. ¥ 
probably painted for the purposes of repro- At the Leicester Galleries there are at the The Hxhibition, which is under 


a , Gi f sel ei 
duction. Mr. Hughes Stanton, Mr. Bertram moment three one-man exhibitions. The Patronage of the King of the Belgians) 
Priestman, Mr. Terrick Williams, and Mr. collection of the sketches of the late Mr. Phil be opened in April simultaneously wild 
Louis Sargent all show interesting work. Me are admirably representative of the aa eae eee, Sng pa 
Mr. Frank Sa sbury has sent his design for ari and. would ecem to have lost none of Bit cele Fe ida it aaa 
a large rp. Botanique de Gand. When it is mentiOl 
a large panel for the Houses of P arliament. their quali in the years which h54 the azalea and rhododendron hall 
Apart from a view of St. Paul’s from the have passed since their first reproduc tion in rover about 34 acres, and that the hotho 
river by Mr. Arthur Bell, a fountain at the pages of Punch. Mr. May’: 3 ‘ 


Se : L ll in pen- for orchids will occupy 2 acres, it will 
Versailles by Mr. Forrestier, and a “La drawing was not less than h markable seen that the Exhibition will be on a la 
Salute ”’ (viewed from the west of the Grand gift for the humorous observation of character, scale. The total area will be about 250 act 


Ghent Exhibition, 1913; Palais de Horticulture et des Fates. 
M. Van de Voorde, Architect, 
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Vhile Ghent, the city of : 
nds, is celebrated for its artist 
beological resources—and Sir  Krnest 
rge is among those who have perpetuated 
picturesque beauty—the commercial 
ivities of the city are innumerable, and 
tors will find permanent as well as 
porary attractions. 
thent, the capital of the Province of Hast 
nders, is situated on the confluence of the 
sand the Scheldt. It is 34 miles by rail 
m Brussels, and is connected with the sea 
the Terneuzen Canal. Communication 
h England is thereby established for com- 
rcial and general purposes. There are 
miles of docks, and the harbour is capable 
holding 400 vessels. 
the railway line runs through the Exhibi- 
1 grounds, and the new station of Ghent 
Peter, with Brussels to the east and 
end to the west, is already in use. The 
Iding is an imposing structure, with a 
tely tower to mark the entrance, and has 
frontage extending about 1,000 ft. The 
yking-halls and offices are well planned. 
ery facility is afforded for local and long- 
ee traffic. Tramways are also being 
the 27 acres set aside for the industrial 
laces are nearly covered. The British, 
snch, and Belgian palaces are already 
fed in. Steel construction and _ ferro- 
rete have been used extensively, and in 
opinion of many experts the total effect 
l_be finer than the Brussels Exhibition 
1910. The setting is more spacious, and 
) surroundings are good. 
[he architect for the exhibition buildings 
Professor Van de Voorde, of the Univer- 
y of Ghent. 
Phe Horticultural Palace will be a per- 
ment structure, and should be a valuable 
juisition for Ghent. The span of the roof 
said to be one-third wider than that of 
2 Crystal Palace. This building is in the 
‘m of a vast cross, the long stem of which 
yresents the horticultural show proper, ana 
» broad transverse section, when fitted for 
iting, can be adapted into a magnificent 
sabre or concert-hall. The whole space 
wy be utilised, however, for horticultural 
splays when required. 
While special prominence will not be given 
building appliances (the Exhibition at ‘ Ba a | : 3 j 
ipzig, May-October, covering this ground), = z E roe z ae aS 1 
is anticipated that the British display at 
vent will include machine tools, radial St. Christopher's Church, Sneinton, Notts. 


ills, pneumatic and electric tools, air f : 
mpressors, pumping machinery, saw- Mr. F. E. Littler, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 


arpening machinery, bolt ewing and nut- ’ f E 

pping machines, ball bearings, feed-water  oxi-welding apparatus, belting, and similar included in the space charges. Valuable 
aters, water-power plants, pumps, power features. help will be given by the Government's 
mme drilling machines, shafting and The Board of Trade will secure for British expert Engineer, who will see that suitable 


double helical and exhibitors the most favourable rates of concrete foundations are provided of suffi- 
netic clutches, lathes, carriage, arrange for cartage, send an erect- cient strength, and extreme precautions are 


wer tran 
duction g 


aning and machines, dr: ing staff, undertake decorations, and provide being taken to avoid risk from fire. 
ains, drop forgings, engines, electric show-cases, window-dressers, and signs. All The London office of the Ghent Exhibition, 
s and pumping plants; crushing, grind these items, which have been found a costly 1913, is at 1, Southampton-row, where par- 
reen-separating, dust-collecting, and vent business for the exhibitor, are now dealt ticular: may be obtained. 

sing machinery; woodworking machinery, with by the Board of Trade, and are ESS 


AN EMINENT COLONIAL 
ARCHITECT. 


ruRB in South Africa lost one of its 


ARCHITE! 


{ be tioners by the death, on September 3, it 
| Graney foc , of Mr. mands Edward it 
a Mr. Ma: to his father, | 

the late A.R.LB.A., and in 

(CRCIN VESTS: 1878 entered the office o 1 Waterhouse, 

R.A., with whom he worked for about fifteen 

year He became a student at the Royal 

a ‘Academy Schools in 1885. In 1887 he won the 

Soane Medallion and 501. of the Royal Institute 

Lectern —— i . the subject for the year 

aS se-courts and Police-station for 

ae) FLANGE, Geis a Provincial Town.” He also won a Medal of 


Merit in the Tite Priz 
(subject, “A Post-offi won by Mr. G. 
Kenyon). In 1889 he was awarded a Medal of 

Merit in the Owen Jones Studentship Competi- 

tion, won that year by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 

and in 1891 another Owen Jones Medal of Merit, 

with 50. 5s., Mr. Francis W. Bedford being the 

winner on this occasion. He travelled in Italy 

and France in 1889-1890. 

With this exceptional training, and with 
prospects of the brightest, he went, in 1896, to ] 
South Africa, where his life-work was found. 

He went into partnership with Mr. Herbert 
St. Christopher’s Church, Sneinton, Notts. Baker in 1897. In association with Mr. Baker 
Mr. F, E. Littler, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. he designed and carried out numerous buildings 


Competition in 1888 


cr 
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in and about Cape Town, among them: being 
the Cathedral; the Union Parliament Build- 
ings; the Diocesan College, Rondebosch ; the 
Churches of St. Barnabas, St. Michael, and St. 
Philip; the City Club; the premises of the 
National Mutual Life Association of Austra- 
lasia, of the South African Association, and of 
the Guardian Assurance Company ; the labora- 
tories.of the South African College ; the Rhodes 


oo 


St. Christopher’s Church, Sneinton, Notts. 
My. F. E. Littler, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Building ; the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Building ; the Administrative Building for the 
De Beers Explosives Works ; and the Seamen’s 
Institute. Many private houses were built 
during the partnership ; also the Dale College 
Buildings, Kingwilliamstown, and the Mother 
Cecile Memorial Hall, Grahamstown. 

After 1910 Mr. Masey practised indepen- 
dently, examples of his work being the Salisbury 


Club, Rhodesia ; the Salisbury Board of Execu- 
tors Building ; the Bulawayo Museum ; and the 
Church of St. John, Bulawayo ; and the Educa- 
tional Buildings for the Beit Trustees at Bula- 
wayo and Salisbury. Mr, Masey was selected, 
with two London architects, to submit designs 
for the new Salisbury Cathedral. 

In 1901 Mr. Masey was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, his 


St. Christopher’s Church, Sneinton, Notts. 
Mr. F. E, Littler, A.R.IB.A., Architect, 
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oosers being Messrs. Arthur H. Reid, Herbert 
er, and Alfred Waterhouse. 

1 1899 the South African Society of Archi- 
s was founded to follow up the work of the 
ineering and Architectural Association of 
th Africa, a body which, foun in 1884, 
e to an end in 1886 with the discovery of 
Transvaal Gold Fields. Among the Com- 
see of the new Society were Messrs. A. W. 
ermann, Arthur H. Reid (now Hon. 
etary R.I.B.A. for South Africa), and C. H. 
th, A.R.I.B.A., with Mr. Masey as Hon. 
etary. The country was in an unsettled 
e, and it was not until December, 1901, 
the South African Society of Architects 
wn to acquire power. Mr. Herbert’ Baker 
nwhile had been elected to membership. In 
7, 1902, the name of the Society was changed 
he Cape Institute of Architects, with Mr. 
n Parker, F.R.I.B.A., as President, Alliance 
. the parent body in London was arranged 
907,-the year in which Mr, Masey became 
‘ident. 


allowing a visit to the Mediterranean, Mr, 


ey contributed to the R.I.B.A. Journal in 
, 1910, an essay on “ Some Thoughts upon 
Possible Origin of the Doric Order of Greek 
ritecture.” In January, 1911, he read a 
ar before the Rhodesia Scientific Association, 
tled “ Zimbabwe: An Architect’s Notes.” 
|) was published in pamphlet form, and re- 
ed a visit to the ruins undertaken in 1909 
he request of the Rhodesian Government. 

esides being occupied with the details of his 
ession, Mr. Masey took a large share in the 
tation and management of the Architectural 
ety, which was established to promote the 
vation of architects and the progress of 
itecture in South Africa. He will be missed 
z large circlé of intimate friends, and his 
< will find a place in the annals of the 
ny. The deceased was fifty-three years of 


r. Francis E. Masey’s brother, Mr. Frederick 
Masey, is in practice in South Africa, and ir 
itect to the Diocese of Bloemfontein. 


——— 


. CHRISTOPHER’S CHURCH, 
INEINTON, NOTTINGHAM. 


ais church has been built recently in a 
district to accommodate 600 persons. 
3 planned with a wide nave and with the 
septs and chancel so arranged that the 
- of the east end and the pulpit is obstructed 
ittle as possible. A feature of the plan 
1e bringing of part of choir well into the 
7 of the church 
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St. Christopher’s Church, Sneinton, Notts. 
Mr. F, E. Littler, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


ENTRANCE COURT 


BILLIARD RY 
paar 


Home 


Place, 


Warwickshire. 


Mr. Harrison Fielding, Architect. 


The exterior of the church is built in red 
sanded-faced bricks and Coxbench. stone, the 
roofs being covered with tiles. In the interior 
the stonework is executed in light mottled 
Alton stone, the varying tints of red and grey 
giving a pleasing effect. 

The cost of the building was about 7,000/. 
Mr. F. E. Littler, A.R.LB.A., of Nottingham, 
was the architect. 


—_—_»@--—___ 


A FLAT-ROOFED HOUSE. 


Tuts house is being erected on a wooded 
upland commanding distant, views to the north 
and west. Standing in the path of the heavy 
winds these quarters produce, the house 
seemed to demand some evidence of protection 
and security, and a somewhat severe treatment 
has been given the building. Much of this, 
however, is relieved by panels and diaper work 
of coloured mosaic. 

The entrance hall is approached across a 
paved courtyard, and leads on one side to the 
dining-room and kitchen offices..and on the 
other through a panelled screen to the living- 
hall, with drawing-room, study, gun and 
billiard rooms adjoining. The study has a 
small staircase to a dressing-room over. Lead- 
ing from the dining-room is an open-air room 
sals, and flanking the house on the opposite 
a garden-room. “The latter is provided 
screens, and can be converted into 
rden in cold weather. On the first 
n bedrooms, dressing-rooms, lava- 


floor are 
tories, etc. 

The whole of the roofs are flat, being con- 
structed of concrete covered with asphalt, and 
on a lower and secluded portion of them a roof- 
garden is to be formed whence one will be 
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able to look down on the surrounding country 
spread out like a map. A fives court is being 
arranged on another portion of the roof, also a 
tank for storing the rain water, The architect 
is Mr, Harrison Fielding, of Bedford. 


a 


THE WESLEYAN. HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 

An interesting constructional drawing is 
shown on p. 4/1, giving the framing for 
the lantern, which’ occurs at the top of the 
main dome. It will be seen that the only 
steelwork consists of four rolled steel joists— 
one being placed at each: corner—and some 
small channels.which. occur as horizontal ties ; 
the remainder of the. construction being of 
timber well framed together with bracketing 
for the various moulded features. This is an 
excellent drawing, and exhibits a thoroughness 
on the part of the architects, Messrs. 
Lanchester & Rickards, which is far too 
often lacking in our modern work, where 
there is a great tendency to avoid the prepara- 
tion of detailed constructional drawings and to 
these to the contractor or sub-contr: 
appointed. to execute the work. 
of the framing is ~ sufficiently 
explicitly shown on the drawing to. need no 
further explanation. The building was fully 
illustrated in our issues for October 11 and 18. 


—EE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

A conversazione, which inaugurated the 
opening of the Bristol Society of Architects’ 
winter session, was held at Church House, 
Clifton, the residence of the President, Mr. 


G. H.’ Oatley, F.R.1.B.A. Amongst those 
who availed themselves of the President’s 
invitation were Messrs. J, Foster Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A., and = Mowbray <A. Green, 
F.R.1.B.A., Vice-Presidents; Messrs. G. ©. 
Awdry -R.IB.A., W. LL. Bernard, 
TR.T.B. G. ©. Lawrence, A.R.1.B.A., 
ton, F.R.I.B.A Austin B. 
A.R.1.B.A., and Wakefield, 


Lic.R.I.B.A., members of Council; Messrs. 


Home Place, Warwickshire. 


Mr. Harrison Fielding, Architect. 


. D. Ruding Bryan, J. H. (¢ J. BR. 
E. H. Gibbs, R. Gough, 
A. A. Harford, C. Rowley, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., C. E. Skinne kcinn 
J. H. La Trobe, F.R.1.B./ 5 
Dening, Lic.R.I.B.A. ( ary). 
During the evening a number of sketches and 
photographs—the outcome of the Saturday 
afternoon sketching tours—were on exhibi- 
tion,- those contributing being Messrs. 
C. D. Ruding Bryan, J. H. Cavell, A. R. 
Gough, F. H. Weston, T. H. Skinner, and 
C. F. W. Dening. Mr. Harvey Pridham 
lent a number of his dr ngs of Gloucester- 
shire fonts. The President, in the course of 
a short address to students, emphasised the 
value of sketching, and offered to present a 
prize as an incentive. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at the Institute Rooms, 
No. 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin, on 
Monda; In the absence of the President, 


Sheridan, J. H. Webb, H. 
shworth, L. O’Callaghan, 


Batchelc . G. Hicks 
and. Hon. y. A Gon- 
sidere nount of correspondence was de 


with. The conditions governing the compe 
tion for the design of the new Municipal Offices 
for the Dublin Corporation were considered, 
and the Hon. Secretary was instructed to 
communicate with the City Treasurer about 
several points therein. i 


i 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE programme for the first half of the 
coming session has been tentatively fixed as 
follows :— 


November 11, 8 p.m.-—Presentation of the 
portrait of the late Sir Edward Boyle, K.C., 
M.P., etc., by his son; presentation of the 
Gold Medal for the best paper read during 
the session 1911-12; the opening address of 
the President, the Hon. Edward Strutt. 

November 25, 8 p.m.—‘‘Land Values 


Ta: A Criticism of the Evidence 
Before the Departmental Committee on 


Imperial and Local Taxation,” by E. M. 
Konstam, barrister-at-law. 


December 16, 5 p.m.—‘ The Value and 
Marketing of English Timber,’”’ by M. C. 


Duchesne, Fellow. 

January 13, 1913, 8 p.m.—‘‘ Notes on the 
Mortgage of Real Estate,’ by A. Laurence 
Cox, Fellow. 

January 27, 1913, 8 p.m.— The Amend- 
ment of Rural Building By-laws,” by W. 
Woodward, F.R.1.B.A., Fellow, and ‘‘ Some 
Urban Housing Problems,” by M. Price 
Holmes, Fellow. 


Ee 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil 

Engineers have made the following further 
awards for papers read during the session 1911- 
1912 :—A Watt Gold Medal to Professor W. H. 
Burr (New York), and the Crampton Prize to 
Professor R. J. Durley (Montreal). They have 
also awarded the following Telford premiums 
for papers published in the Proc gs without 
discussion during the same session :—To Messrs, 
Paul Seurot (New York), David Anderson and 
Harry Cunningham (London), S. P. Smith, 
D.Sc. (Birmingham), E. G. Rivers, I.S.0, 
(Richmond), and E. H. Morris (Manchester), 
and Professor A. H. Gibson, D.Sc. (Dundee). 
The Howard Quinquennial Prize for 1912 has 
been awarded to Mr. J. H. Darby (Sheffield) in 
nition of improvement introduced by him 
in iron and steel production, and the Indian 
Premium for 1912 to Mr. H. H. G. Mitchell 
(Madras). 
Council have made the following awards 
pect of students’ papers read during the 
session 1911-1912 :—The James Forrest Medal 
and a Miller prize to Mr. E. P. Currall, B.Se. 
(Birmingham) ; and Miller prizes to Messrs. J. H. 
Taylor (Glasgow), W. P. Warlow, B.Sc. (Bristol), 
G. Ingram (London), E. F. Hunt, B.E. (London), 
H. F. Gourley, B.E. (London), H. G. 
Hoskings (London), E. A. Cross, B.Se. (Bir- 
mingham), and J. & W. Legg (London); and 
the James Prescott Joule Medal to Mr. V. E. 
reen (Birmingham). 
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Detail of lantern to Dome, 
showing carpentry: 


Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. John Brooke, #.R.1.B.A. and_ Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
of 18, Exchange-street, Manchester, has 
taken into partnership Mr. C. Ernest Eleock, 
late of J. M. Porter & Elcock, of Colwyn 
Bay, and for the future the practice will be 
carried on under the style of ‘‘ John Brooke 
& Elcock.”’ 


Buckingham Palace Front. 


In Wednesday’s Parliamentary Papers Mr. 
Bennet-Goldney asked the Hon. Member for 
St. George’s-in-the-East, as representing the 
First Commissioner of Works, if the design 
of the proposed new front to Buckingham 
Palace had been approved by the First Com- 
missioner of Works or by any. responsible 
body of architects or artists; whether the 
drawings for the proposed elevation have been 
submitted to the present President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to any 
Committee of that body, or to the President 
of the Royal Academy ; whether, if the proposed 
new front is paid for out of a memorial fund, the 
tovernment will have any control or super- 
vision over the work, and whether this House 
will be permitted to have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon the designs before 
they are finally decided upon; whether it is 
proposed to allow any competing designs to be 
sent in for selection from any other architects 
of high repute ; and, if not, whether any of the 
de-merits of some of the more recent architecture 
at present disfiguring the other end of the Mall 
are likely to be repeated in the new front of the 
palace. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the design has been 
approved by the First Commissioner of Works. 
It had not been submitted to any other pers 
or Institute, but the Office of Works would 
maintain complete control and supe f 
the work. It was not proposed to ask for any 
other design. 


Designs of Public Buildings. 

In the House of Commons Mr. King asked 
the Prime Minister, on Tuesday, 
his attention has been called to the criticism 
usua, ions accepted 
plans and other 
Office of 


Wi 
confidence in the work of that department 
and to ensure the best value, taste, and 
style in all future public works, he is prepared 
to introduce some method of securing the best 
possible advice and general approval, either 
by appointing a r entative consultative 
committee or otherwise.—The Prime Minister, 
in reply, said the First Commissioner is respon- 
sible for the designs of all public buildings, 


* the erection of. which devolves upon his 


department, and he is satisfied that, so far as 
ordinary buildings concerned, no useful 
purpose would be served by the appointment 
of a consultative committee such as that 
suggested. The First Commissioner feels that 
he can rely with confidence upon the experience 
of his trained staff. In the case of exceptional 
buildings, such as the War Office and the new 
public offices, it has been the practice to seek 
the assistance of architects of eminence outside 
the department. 


Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 

In the House of Commons Capt. Murray 
asked the Prime Minister whether he was 
aware that at the present rate of progress 
the labours of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments would in all probability 
take some forty years to complete, and that 
within that period a vast number of monu- 
ments would have perished or have been 
restored beyond recognition; and whether, in 
these circumstances, he would consider the 
advisability of adding to the s of the 
Commission in order t the work might be 
finished within a reasonable period.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
said :—‘‘ It is hoped that the Ancient Monu- 
ments Bill now under consideration of a 
Joint Committee of both Houses may be 
amended so as to enable the Office of Work. 
and its Official Inspector of Historical Monu- 
ments to deal with imperilled monuments as 
cases arise, and T shall be prepared to con- 
sider any proposal that may be made for 
adding to the expert investigating staff 
employed by the English Commission.” 
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Calton Prison, Edinburgh. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, for the First Commissioner of Works, 
has informed Mr. Hogge that there is a 
project under consideration for removing 
Galton Prison, Edinburgh, and using the s 
for Government offices. Details were not yet 
worked out, for no buildings could be com- 
menced before the matter was laid before 
Parliament. In any designs for new build- 
ings care will be taken to preserve the 
amenities of Edinburgh. 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at their meeting on the 14th inst., 
passed the following resolution, a copy of which 
forwarded afterwards to the Liverpool 
“The Council of the Royal 
ish Architects has seen with 
regvet the City of Liverpool’s plans for altering 
the southern termination of St. George’s Hall. 
The Council believes tions to such a 
building are only just 2 when inevitable, 
and trusts that, in view of the widespread 
opposition of architects to any interference 
with St. George’s Hall, the City Council will 
reconsider the matter.” 


Our Austrian Municipal Visitors. 


The visit last week to the City and the 
Corporation of London of Dr. Josef Neumayer 
(Biirgermeister of Vienna), Herr Franz Leithner 
(Biirgermeister of Bad-Ischl), and Herr Karel 
Gros (Mayor of Prague), with sixty other 
representatives of those municipalities, termi- 
nated with a farewell banquet on Friday 
evening at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel. The 
programme included visits to the Tower and 
Tower Brid lunch at Leathersellers’ Hall, 
a reception at the Austro-Hungarian Emba: 
and a dinner at Vintners’ Hall on Tuesday ; 
visits to the City of London School, Guildhall 
School of Music, St. Paul’s, and the Central 
Criminal Courts, lunch at Mercers’ Hall, and a 
state banquet at the Guildhall under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor on Wednesday ; 
visits to the Metropolitan markets, the National 
Gallery, and British Museum, luncheon at 
the Mansion House, and a visit to the Houses 
of Parliament on Thursday; and on Friday 
isi to Burnham Beeches and Windsor 
Cc , Where they took tea in the Orangery 
by invitation of the King. 


St. James’s Club House, Piccadilly. 


Some additions are about to be made to 
the premises of the St. James’s Club at the 
corner of Brick, formerly Engine, street, by 
Messrs. Maple & Co., Ltd. The house stands 
on the site of the old Greyhound Inn; it was 
originally styled Coventry House, having 
been sold by Sir Hugh Hunlock for 10,000 
guineas to George, sixth Earl of Coventry, 
who married the beautiful Miss (Maria) 
Gunning. It was afterwards occupied by 
the Ambassadors’ Club, who dissolved in 1854. 


Arlington-street, St. James’s. 


A notable house in this thoroughfare will 
be offered for sale at the Mart on October 29. 
It is No. 5, on the east side, being the second 
home of Robert Walpole and his son Horace 
in that thoroughfare, whereof Horace writes, 
in 1768, to Montagu:—‘From my earliest 
memory  Arlington-street has been the 
ministerial street.’” Horace Walpole was born, 
1717, in a house that stood opposite ; his father 
removed thence in 1742 to No. 5, and the son 
quitted No. 5 for Berkeley-square (corner, 
north-west, of Bruton-street) in 1779. His 
father’s first home in the street, as rebuilt by 
Kent, for Henry Pelham, was since Lord 
Yarborough’s; the drawing-room is aepicted 
in the second scene of Hogarth’s “ Marriage 
& la Mode.” A tablet has been affixed on the 
front of No. 9, the residence in 1804-6 of 
Charles James Fox. 


Relics of Volta. 


’ shop in a small Italian town 
elieves to be a genuine collection 
trical appliances which Volta made 
riments that led to the discovery 
of “voltaic” electrici together with the 
original one-fluid primary —battery—Volta’s 
“crown of cups,” and many pers mal and 
domestic articles used by him, as also some of 
his papers, lett portraits, etc. It appears 
that these -objects have passed from father 


for his e3 
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to son, having been bequeathed by Volta t 
his cook and body-servant, who was the unel 
of the present owner’s grandfatner. Sir Henry 
Norman sts that in the event of thei 
authenticity being established the apparatus 
appliances, and other articles might be pur 
chased for presentation to the Royal Institution 


Property Sales. 

The landed properties recently placed in th 
market comprise the following:—No. 1 
Quadrille Court, Lymington, moderr 1 unde 
the directions and suverintendence of Mr. 8, J 
May, F.R.LB.A. The early XVth-century 
manor-house, known as Hergerst Court, wifl 
418 acres, at Kington, co. Hereford, mentione 
in “Malvern Chase,” and occupied for nearl 
three hundred years since 1430, by th 
Vaughans and their . descendants. T 
Earley, near Reading, and Whit 
i formerly belonging to the Duk 
of Marlborough. Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 3,00 
acres, of which the record begins in 1276, whe 
the land belonged to John de Breccles; th 
house, built by the Woodhouses, being of th 
Elizabethan period. The Grove, Chigwe 
Row, Essex, a residence, reputedly, of Si 
Francis Drake. Norton Priory, Selsey, ai 
interesting Tudor house, by Pagham Harbous 
with earthworks in which ancient Britis 
remains have been found. Birnam, on the sout 
bank of the Tay, near Dunkeld, where th 
famous wood has been replanted with fir 
the traditional scene of Macduti’s encampmen 
being at Court-hill in the vicinity; and Th 
Oaks, with 180 acres, near Banstead, a hous 
that gave its name to an historic race, havin 
been a hunting seat of the Earl of Derby 
and containing some fine work by the brother 
Adam. The house was originally built b 
e Hunters’ Club for their resort in the huntin 
on; Edward, twelfth Earl of Derby, mad 
xe additions to the house and stables. 


—— 
BOOKS. 


Modern Sanitary Engineering. Part I.; Hous 
Drainage. By Gimsurt Tomson, M.A 
M.Inst.C.E. (Constable & Co., Ltd. 191% 
Pp. xv. and 266. Price 6s. net.) 

Tue author of this book remarks in his Prefac 

that it is not so easy to find books which aa 

based on general principles, and which lea 

from these to practical applications, as it 1 

to find those wh tell merely how work i 

usually done. With this in mind he ha 

endeavoured to give, first, a general indicatio 
of the requirements of a system of drainage 
to deal next in some detail with the specie 
requirements of the different parts and wit 
the way in which these are met; and the 
to consider how these parts are to be combine 

into an effective whole. The intention i 

not simply to indicate what is the usual practic 

but to consider the reasons which have led t 

that practice. 

The result is an excellent book which th 
student would do well to read ; it will save hit 
a good deal of doubt when afterwards studyin 
text-books which give only what is actuall 
done in order to comply with by-laws. 

The author was, we believe, one of th 
witnesses who gave evidence before the Depart 
mental Committee, appointed by the Loca 
Government Board to consider the Discor 
necting Trap, whose Report, published sine 
the book before us went to press, wa 
noticed in our issue of September 13. H 
re: to the subject of that Committee’ 
investigations and expresses as his own th 
view that the question of the retention of th 
disconnecting trap is one chiefly of workmar 
ship, and that if “really tight drains’? wer 
universal the intercepting trap would b 
useless. He also appears to see no objectio 
to the ventilation of sewers by house s 
pipes. “So soon, therefore, as v 
standard of construction which will 
abolition of the main trap without 
soon should that trap be abolis 
he might modify this after see 
mittee’s expressed views that the ventilatio 
of sewers is a matter the importance of whi 
is much over-estimated, and that the ques 
of “smell” is not to be put aside as of 2 
moment. Even with the present arrange 
ments a whiff of air from the disconnecte 
house drain occasionally is blown into our bed 
room windows or drawn down our chimneys 
and it is offensive enough. How much wors 
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would it be if the soil ventilating pipe were 
directly connected to the practically inex- 
haustible source of offence existing in the séwer. 
Tf the hint of the Report were taken, we should 
retain the interceptor and the high “ outlet ” 
vent and do away with the low “inlet” vent 
which is so often a real and constant nuisance, 
arranging our pipes with a view only to pre- 
yention of siphoning and to the provision of 
certain limited amount of ventilation. 

These questions are carefully dealt with 
by Mr. Thomson in the cou of his earlier 
chapters. Then, after discussing the con- 
ditions governing the various fittings usually 
h, a couple of chapters are devoted to 
signing of complete systems of drainage 
and to the peculiar requirements of certain 
special classes of buildings. Then follow some 
forty-three pages devoted to tests, testing, 
and sanitary inspections; the particulars here 
given ate of especial value, as they are to be 
found in very few of the ordinary text-books. 
Finally the disposal of sewage from isolated 
nouses is dealt with, and the book is completed 
py a very good inde. 


stimating, being the Anal of Builders’ 

Prices. By Tuomas D. L. Pree 

forty illustrations. Part 1. (Por 

The Ubique Press, Ltd., 1, Middle-street.) 
WHATEVER criticism may be passed on this 
work, want of thoroughness will certainly not 
be one basis for fault-finding. For detail it is 
me of the most complete works we have ever 
aad under consideration. If such may be 
leemed a fault, one might complain that the 
juthor has entered rather too much into 
letail. It is, however. easy to drop some of this 
in practice, and probably most of those who 
ise this work in their studies will do so. 

The work is evidently for provincial user, 
md those who have had experience with what 
nay be termed ‘“‘ country ” pricing of quantities 
vill welcome anything that may tend to put 
his on a more satisfactory footing. The 
brices given for labour and upon which the 
york is based are 54d. per hour for labour and 
d. per hour for skilled trades, except mason, 
hich is given at 9d., and plasterers at 8d. and 
Id. These e us as low even for country 
owns of any size. 

Notwithstanding the low prices for labour and 

2 some cases of materials, the prices for work 
yenerally are little, if any, lower than those of 
yood London builders in competition—e.g., 1 
ver yard cube for cement concrete, of broken 
rick to one of cement, and 142. 10s. per rod 
or reduced brickwork, notwithstanding the 
ct that he bases his prices upon a bricklayer 
nd labourer laying an average of 700 bricks 
yer day of ten hours, although we do not 
ink ‘there are many even in the provinicial 
wns who work ten hours a day. We think, 
Owever, his average on page 100 not quite 
orrect if his initial figures are. He takes 
m average between 1,000 per day for footings, 
00 for 14-brick walls, and 500 for 1-brick 
falls. By simply averaging these figures he 
lows that there is as large a proportion in 
Dotings as in the remainder. This we are 
lonfident would not be borne out by experience. 
We point out these little matters as showing 
nat while his results may be right, according 
> London standards, the working seems some- 
hat at fault, and we think it is somewhat 
nfortunate that a London. basis was not 
opted for rates of wages. But while we 
yould criticise the work on these grounds we 
hust congratulate the author upon his most 
ainstaking and careful work, a study of which 
rill be most useful as an introduction to the 
Inalysis of prices for building work. Obser- 
ation as to the time taken in various works 
eing largely the basis of pricing, it would be a 
ood idea if the student with this work before 
im verified some of the examples given. 
We shall look forward with a good deal of 
terest to the continuation of the work, the 
art under notice taking us only to the end of 
ne bricklayer’s work, 


Workmen's Compensation Digest. By 
Doverss Knocker. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co. 1912. xxvii, 455, and 


39 (index) pp.) 

His work contains every case of present 
itility or authority decided under the Work- 
nen’s Compensation Acts (1897, 1900, and 
906) and Rules in the House of Lords and 
he Supreme Court of Judicature in England 
ip to May .15, 1912, and reported either 
efore or since, and also every such case 


| 
| 
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decided in the Scottish Court of Session and 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ireland, 
and reported up to May 15, 1912. It there- 
fore gives every decision, whether English, 
Scottish, or Irish, which might be of use to 
those who are interested either as litigants 
or advocates in the great field of legislation 
with which it is concerned. The arrangement 
of the book is all that could be desired. The 
actual text of the 1906 Act is first set out, 
and then under every word or phrase which 
has been the subject of judicial decision or 
comment are given all the cases relating 
thereto. In some instances extracts from the 
more important judgments are quoted by 
way of illustration of the principles which 
the Courts have applied in their interpreta- 
tion of the Act. The learned author in his 
Preface makes an apology for the fact that 
he has arranged the various cases in parallel 
columns so as to show at a glance those which 
have been decided in favour of the workman 
and those in favour of the employer. 
Though, as the author himself admits, such 
an arrangement is, on principle, indefensible, 
in that the general application of the rule 
forces on to one side or other of the dividing- 
line cases which may not definitely favour 
either the employer or the workman, at the 
same time, in our view, the great practical 
convenience of the arrangement more than 
compensates for this disadvantage. The 
completeness and up-to-date character of the 
digest. renders it invaluable to employers of 
labour, who will certainly be’ able easily to 
learn from its pages how and in what circum- 
neces liability towards their workmen 
arises. There is a good tablé of cases, and 
a very useful index, and space has been left 
for the noting-up of subsequent cases as and 
when they are decided. We can with con- 
fidence recommend the voltime not only to 
architects, builders, and other employers of 
labour, but also to all who are in any way 
concerned with the law and) practice of 
workmen’s compensation. 


Engineering and Metallurgical Books, 1907- 
1911: A full Tutle Catalogue, arranged 
under subject headings, of ull British and 
American books on Engineering, Metal- 
lurgy, and Allied Topics, published during 
the five yéars 1907-1911, with their English 
and American prices and publishers’ names. 
By R. A. Peppre. (London: Grafton & 
Jo., 69, Great Russell-street. 1912. 
Pp. ix. and 206. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Prppre deserves thanks for this con- 
tinuation of his useful, though probably irk- 
some, labours. The scope of the work is 
well indicated by its title, and a glance 
through its pages es a very good idea 
of the directions in which mechanical studies 
are for the moment being particularly 
directed. For instance, under the heading 
‘* Aeronautics ’’ fifty-one works are men- 
tioned, including a ‘‘ Bibliography of Aero- 
nautics’’ which itself contains a total of 
954 pages. Motor boats, motor-cars and 
motor cycles are separately dealt with, 
but together account for fifty-five books, 
to say nothing of books dealing especially 
with details of ignition devices, internal 
combustion engines, magnetos, carburet- 
tors, etc., which are classified separately. 
Reinforced concrete, too, continues to inspire 
many, so that the author has to make 
fifty-two entries under this head. The sub- 
ject headings of the groups are placed alpha- 
cally in the body of the book, and a 
classified list of these subjects is placed at 
the beginning. At the end is an index of 
authors, editors, translators, etc. 

The book is clearly printed and adequately 
cross-referenced, and will doubtless save 
much time to many who wish to see at a 
glance what recent literature is available 
upon any of the special subjects dealt with. 


Redress by Arbitration. By H. Founkes 
Lyncu. Fifth Edition. By ARTHUR 
Reerinatp Rvupart. (London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1912. 8vo., xv. and 102 pp.) 

Tum first edition of this little digest of the 

law relating to ‘Arbitration and Awards,” 

by the late Mr. H. Foulkes Lynch. was an 
excellent attempt to supply a handy book for 
consultation pending arbitration proceedings, 
and also to provide an elernentary text-book 
on the subject for the use of law students. 
The aim of the author was entirely successful, 
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and the work has certainly proved its useful- 
ness to all concerned in arbitration matters, 
whether as arbitrators, parties, or advocates. 
The editor of the fifth edition has adhered 
to the original form, and has only made such 
additions and alterations as lapse of time and 
other circumstances have rendered nec y. 
The growing disinclination of commercial men 
to submit their difference to the decision of 
the Courts, and the consequent increasing 
tendency to seek redress by arbitration rather 
than by action, renders this work more valu- 
able than ever. Architects and sur 
should find it extremely useful. There is a 
good table of contents, and an alphabetical 
list of the cases cited. The Appendix con- 
tains a sufficient number of forms for all 
ordinary purposes, and the index is quite 
adequate. 


The Land Transfer 
RUBINSTE (London : 
Co. 8vo., 68 pp.) 

Tus is a paper read at the thirty-seventh 
provincial meeting of the Jaw Society, held 
at Cardiff, September 24 and 25, 1912, which 
discusses fully the respective merits of the 
systems of registration of deeds or registra- 
tion of titles as solutions of the land transfer 
problem. The author has on several previous 
occasions read similar papers on the subject, 
which have been mainly concerned in proving 
that, owing to our condition of land tenure, 
the attempt to introduce a werkable land 
transfer system by the abolition of deeds 
and by substituting in their place the system 
of registration of title has failed, and was 
bound to fail. Mr Rubinstein approaches 
the question as a solicitor, and succeeds in 
making out a very good case for his conten- 
tions. Without expressing any opinion of 
our own as to the particular views enunciated, 
we think that Mr. Rubinstein’s brochure 
is well worth perusal by all who are interested 
in land tenure and the problem of land 
transfer in this country. 


ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Problem. By J. S. 
Spottiswoode & 


The Architecture of the New Delhi. 

Srz,—I learn from the articles in your issues 
of the 11th and 18th inst. on “ The Architecture 
of the New Delhi ” that an interesting discussion 
as to what should be the character of the 
architecture of the new city is being carried on. 
May I, as an Anglo-Indian missionary of 
twenty-one years’ standing, be allowed to make a 
humble contribution to it ? 

I do not profess any special knowledge of 
architecture, but it seems to me that as this 
new city of Delhi marks a new departure 
in Indian history, and stands neither for 
Hindu nor Molsem supremacy, but as a 
commemoration of the Coronation of a greater 
Emperor of India than ever reigned in the past, 
its architecture should be as distinctive in its 
own way as was the case in previous centuries 
whenever a new conquest took place and a new 
Delhi was built, or an old Delhi was modified, 
so as to mark the event. 

Mr. Havell has already advocated that the 
new city should be built in some indigenous 
style, and such a proposal will readily meet 
with the approval of many. But, whilst 
indigenous styles undoubtedly have the merit 
of being Oriental, they necessarily carry with 
them the idea of the supremacy of one or other 
of the great religions of India, which in this case 
does not apply. 

It appears to me that the main idea to be 
kept in mind is that of Christian Imperialism, 
and if we desire that the architecture of the 
new city shall be emblematic of the actual 
facts of the situation which necessitates the 
building of a new city at all, this idea may be 
developed along one of two lines—the New 
Delhi may stand (a) either for British 
Sovereignty and the Christian religion, or 
(b) for an embodiment of the same idea under- 
lying the principle of religious neutrality, 
which is the foundation upon which the “ Pax 
Britannica ” has always stood, and which would 
be best expressed in some eclectic style of 
architecture which would speak of universal 
brotherhood and of the fusion of all religious 
thought into one world-wide recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God. 

How to embody such ideas in architecture 
must, of course, be left to experts and the 
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task may not be easy. All I would emphasise 
is this—the New Delhi, built by the British 
Government: in 19 must be no mere repro- 
duction, however beautiful or stately, of a 
Delhi which some Rajput or Mogul conqueror 
might have built a few centuries ago—it must 
have a distinctive architectural message of its 
own for the people of India and for future 
generations. 

Tf architecture can write rmons in 
stone,”? perhaps the inspiration for the right 
ideal may be found in Tennyson’s lines, where 
he represents Akbar the Great as having 
had a dreain, and as seeing the realisation of 
ligious aspirations in the coming of the 
and in the adual advance of 
Christianity :— 


I watched my son, 

And those that follow’d, loosen, stone from stone, 

‘All my fair work: and from the rnin arose 

The shriek and curse of tram) 1’d millions, even 

As in the time before: but while I groaned, 

From out the sunset pour’d an alien race, 

Who fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, 

Pe ice, Love, and Justice came and dwelt therein, 

Nor in the field without were seen or heard 

Fires of Suttee, nor wail of baby-wi. 

Or Indian widow: and in sleep I 

“All praise to Allah, by whatever hands my mission be 
accomplished ! ” 


It might also be borne in mind that India 
is now passing from its Renaissance into a fuller 
life of liberty and progress. Some adaptation 
of the styles of architecture which marked 
the same period in the West might not be 
inappropriate, and such would certainly give 
the distinctive character to the New Delhi for 
which I plead. 

I feel sure there are British and Anglo- 
Indian architects well able to deal with 
technical data of this kind, and I hope that the 
best men will be encouraged to put ‘forth their 
best efforts, as the opportunity is altogether 
unique. J. P. HayrHorntTHwaitE; 

Late Principal of St. John’s College, Agra. 


The Church of St. Thomas, Portsmouth. 

Srr,—In the interesting notice of this church 
which appeared in the Builder of October 18 
there is no mention of a singularity in the 
planning of the choir, to which, as it makes 
the building one of the most interesting in 
the history of architectural development in 
England, it may be worth while to call attention. 

The feature in question is briefly that, while 
the side aisles of the choir are divided into 
four bays, the central division is for purposes 
of vaulting treated as two only, each pair of 
pier arches being grouped together to form 
one great square vaulting compartment above. 
This peculiarity, though it is by no means 
uncommon on the Continent, is shared in 
England by the neighbouring Boxgrove alone, 
and the treatment of the scheme is precisely 
the same there, namely, that each pair of 
pointed pier arches is comprised in a great 
semicircular arch whose tympanum masks the 
triforium, while the double bay of clearstory 
above is lighted by a single lancet, central in 
position, and therefore placed above the inter- 
mediate pillar of the arcade. The only differ- 
ence between the two buildings is that Boxgrove 
is of better material and richer and more 
refined detail. 

No doubt one of these buildings was a 
replica of the other, and as the detail at Ports- 
mouth follows that of the western bays at 
B ve, which are plainer and later than 
the eastern (Builder, April 7, 1900), it is probable 
that it is the copy. * 

Tt is not a little curious that of these two 
churches the remote Boxgrove should be so 
well known and that at Portsmouth so little 
that no writer on English architecture has, as 
far as I can ascertain, mentioned it or known 
of its existence. Even Mr. Francis Bond 
says that “We have only one example of 
this system—the choir of Box 


Cross Traffic. 

Sm,—The method of traffic mentioned by 
0. B. I. T. in your issue of the 18th inst. was 
brought before the London County Council 
as long ago as 1897 by Mr. Holroyd Smith. 
M.I.Mech.E., who then proposed ~ that the 
gyratory em of regulation should be tried 
at Ludgate-circus. 

The suggestion of your correspondent that 
Oxford-cir should now be selected as “an 
ideal spot for an’experimental application,” is, 


THe. BUTLER: 


no doubt, an orignial idea, but as a matter of 
fact the proposal was made by me in. my 
Presidential address of 1907 to the @ivil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society. At that time 


T stron, urged the d vility of experi- 
ments not only at Oxford-circus, but also at 
Ludgate-circus and St. George’s-circus—all these 
being equally able. 


Your readers may be interested to learn that 
the subject was discussed once more thi 
month at a meeting of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated), and that in consequence of the 
discussion there is a probability that an experi 
ment will be made at Sollershot-cireus, Letch- 
worth Garden City, where a large number of 
vehicles would readily be obtained for the 
purpose of a practical demonstration. 

I should be pleased to receive communica- 
tions from any of your readers who are in- 
terested in the subject and who would be 
prepared to co-operate in promoting a public 
demonstration or series of demonstrations in 
the interests of the public. 

W. Nose ‘Tw 

195, Bedford-hill, S.W. 


VETREES. 


London District Surveyors’ Fees. 


Smm,—Referring to the note on page 457 
under the heading ‘‘'Westminster City 
Council,’ the whole matter has been very 
badly placed before the public. 

When a large building is altered the fee 
under the Act, 1894, is equal to half the fee 
for a new building. but in every case the 
District Surveyor charges an abated fee in 
proportion to the work done. Thus in the 
case of a fee legally chargeable, 45/., for a 
small alteration the surveyor charged 2/. 
The matter started in consequence of an 
alteration to a town hall in South London, 
and the Borough Council did not approach 
the District Surveyor in the proper way, or 
he would have charged a nominal fee. 

Senerally, the fee is proportionate, and no 
better system can be devised. 

. An Onp Surveyor. 


‘“*A Limited Competition.” 


Sm,—Early in the month of August the 
Beckenham District Council advertised in the 
professional journals for archite to send 
in their names to enable the Council to select 
a limited number to submit plans for the new 
schools, Ninety architects have been selected, 
and it strikes one that the professional assessor 
is much to blame for taking part in such a 
waste of time and money. 

The gentlemen sending their names naturally 
expected that six or eight would be selected. 

Farr Pay. 


* We have referred to the advertisement 
in question, which appeared in the Builder, 
where we find it stated that “the competition 
will be limited to architects who have had 
considerable experience in the planning of 


public schools.” This does not convey the 
impression of a limited competition in the sense 


in which our correspondent has taken it, but 
we think that the advertisement might have 
been more carefully worded.—Ep.] 


Labour in Sydney, New South Wales. 


Sir,—In July last a paragraph appeared in 
the Press stating that peop:e in Sydney were 
starving, owing to their inability to find work. 
I at once sent this out to my correspondent 
near Sydney, and have just 1eceived his reply, 
the substance of which I give you below. As 
the information is reliable (the writer is the 


manager of a bank) . . . I think you 

would interesi and inform your readers by 

printing this letter. W. Bercurr Smiru 
Twenty-five years Assistant and Em 


mn Secretary to the Y.M.O.A. 
Manchester. : 


The following are extracts from the letter :— 


“ Dear S1r,—I have read the paragraph which 
speaks of people in Sydney being unable to 
find work. As a matter of fact, master- 
builders still tell me they cannot get a 
sufficieney of labour. The demand for boys 
for indoor labour is remarkable, because each 
establishment prefers to train its own staff. 
freee The class of men you send out find 
employment without much trouble. Of course. 
I refer those in the building trade to local 
builders, and I do not hear subsequently that 
they failed to get employment. I am in touch 
with employers of all kinds, and they report 
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the same scarcity of suitable labour. New 
farms are coming into existence every day, 
and call for unlimited labour for clearing, 
fencing, building, and working. Hence men 
able to work need have no fear as to getting 
employment. R. D: Ag 
—___«-2—__—_ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 25, 1862. 


Evil Efforts against Sanitary Improvements, 

RECENTLY an inquiry which has been made 
by the Lancet into the effects of railway 
travelling on health has caused the expres- 
sion of a variety of opinions in various 
journals. Amongst other singular views it 
has been stated that the pure air of the sea- 
shore is of little value as regards health ; and 
one writer in an influential magazine states 
that impurities of air do not sensibly affect 
health, as is seen by the thousands who daily 
breathe impure air with impunity. It is 
said that the air of a crowded railway- 
carriage, which is so close that it is noxious 
and unpleasant to the senses, can do no 
harm; ‘and that, although the air may 
in this way be tainted, “ the rapid circulation 
of the air always suffices to keep up a due 
amount of oxygen ; and, however oppressive 
the sensation of ‘ stuffiness’ may be when 
windows of a crowded carriage are closed, the 
utmost physiological effect is a lowering of 
the respiration and a consequent lowering 
of the vital functions, which immediately 
recover their activity on fresh air being 
admitted.” 


*,* The latest opinion regarding such 
conditions as are above set forth is contained 
in an address prepared by -Dr. Leonard 
Hill, M.B., F.R.S., and Dr. Martin Flack, 
M.A., M.B., and delivered before the Royal 
Society of Arts, February 7, 1912, and later 
before the British Association, from which we 
make the following interesting extracts :— 
“The good effects which result from efficient 
ventilation and open-air treatment are 
generally supposed to be due to the chemical 
purity of the air. They are really due to the 
movement, coolness, relative humidity of the 
air, and to the ceaseless variation of thes 
qualities. . . . We are convinced that 
there is no positive evidence which demon: 
strates the poisonous nature of the con: 
densation water obtained from the breath 
We go further and say there is at present 
no trustworthy evidence of the existence 
of any such poison in the exhaled air. The 
increased percentage of carbonic acid and 
diminution of oxygen which has been found 
to exist in badly-ventilated churches, schools 
theatres, barracks is such that it can have ne 
effect upon the incidence of respiratory 
disease. . . . Ina crowded room the ail 
confined between the bodies and the clothes 
of people is almost warmed up to body tem: 
perature and saturated with moisture, 8 


that the cooling of the body by radiation 
convection and evaporation, becomes almost 
impossible. . . . The: blood is sent. t 
the skin and stagnates there instead of passing 
in ample volume through the brain anc 
viscera. Hence arise the feeling of discom 
fort and fatigue. . . . There is ye 
another aspect of ventilation—bacterial in 
fection. Catarrhal infections are spread_ bj 
the explusion of droplets of saliva whet 
peaking, coughing, or sneezing. A curren 
sufficient to drive out such droplets canno 
be borne by the inhabitants of a room. 

moderate ventilation current tends to kee 
such droplets suspended in the air. In ¢ 
still room they soon fall to the ground, and 
clinging to floor and furniture, may be wipe 
up next morning and removed by the house 
maid. We cannot hope to prevent infection 
in crowded railway carriages, theatres 
hapels, schools, etc. The epidemics 0 
common colds that sweep through th 
community show this only too well.” W 
are thus face to face with the dilemma tha 
a closed window conduces to a diminishet 
functional activity, while an open one add 
to the chances of bacterial infection.—ED. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Masonic Temple, Aberdeen. 


HIS building was opened in January, 
1911, with full Masonic ceremony, 
the Marquis of Tullibardine being 
the central figure. The architect 
was Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, of Aberdeen. 
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Masonic Temple, Aberdeen : Ground Floor. 
Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, Architect. 


Masonic Temple, Aberdeen: Entrance Hall. 


Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, Architect. 


Our illustrations show the chief features of 
the Temple. 

The mason work was executed entirely in 
white Kemnay granite, all 
carvings being performed by means of pneu- 
matic chisels. The inside panelling, fur 
ture, and carving are nearly all of Austrian 
wainscot oak slightly fumed and wax- 
polished. The floors of the entrance-hall, 
corridors, etc., are of marble terrazzo, black 
and white marble squares, and cube marble 
mosaic. The ornamentation and details are 
based on Masonic symbols, including the 
large Zodiac floor in the entrance-hall. The 
heating is by low-pressure hot water with 
Tdeal boiler and air-inlet radiators, and the 
extraction of foul air is effected by means of 
a Blackman electric fan and ducts. The 
plaster-work is finished in Duresco. The 
electric lighting is speciaily designed for 
Masonic ritual, and is controlled by Watkin 


The following were the con- 

of Aberdeen except where stated 
otherwise :—Mr. Edgar Gauld,. mason; 
Mr. Geo. Jamieson, carpenter; Mr. Geo. 
Farquhar. slater; Mr. D. Ogilvie. plumber ; 
Me Roger & Baxter, plasterers; Mr 


Br 


C t, steelwork; Messrs. W § 
& Sons, Ltd., Dundee, asphalters: Mr. KH. 
Copland, glazier; Messrs Claud Hemilton, 
Ltd., electricians; Messrs. Cormack & 
Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, heating engineers; 
Messrs. Jas. Bannochie & Sons, marble and 
tile work; Messrs. J. & A. Ogilv 


joinery, carving, and furnishings M 
Whyte, painter. The bronze ures were 
cast by Mr. A. B. Burton, Thames Ditton ; 


the electric fittings by ssrs. G. E, Coy, 
Ltd., London. The sundi id cast lead- 
work were by Messrs. Geo. W e, Lid., 
Manchester; the locks and mountings by 


Messrs. R. Langebeare & Co., Birmingham; 
and the sanitary fittings by Messrs. Shanks 


dressings and . 


& Co., Ltd., Barrhead. ‘The bronze figures 
and fibrous plaster were modelled by Mr. 
W. H. Buchan, Aberdeen. Mr. Derwent 
Wood, A.R.A., modelled a life-size bust of 
ex-Lord Provost Wilson, Aberdeen, which 
was cast in bronze by Messrs. Singer & Sons, 
Frome, its destiny being the entrance-hall of 
the building. 
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Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, Architect. 


Masonic Temple, Aberdeen : 
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A Country House near Guildford. 

Tuts house occupies a secluded site within 
easy reach of Guildford, in Surrey. It has a 
ymmetrical elevation to the entrance front, 
while the south or garden elevation is grouped 
together by two gables, being in sympathy 
with the broad Georgian outlines of the 
north front. 

The arrangement of the plan is simple, 
and needs no further explanation. The 
materials used for the elevations are rough 
hand-made red tiles for the roof. The walls 
are in rough-cast. The quoins and chimneys 
are built of small hand-made red_ brick. 
There is a formal garden, which has also 
been designed by the architect, Mr. R. F. 
Johnston, of 1, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square, W. 


“Two Gables,” Burnham, Bucks. 

Tue house called ‘ I'wo Gables,’ of which 
elevations and plans are given, has the great 
advantage of a site beautifully timbered. 

The elevational design has been largely 
governed by the client’s desire that the north 
and couth fronts should present a distinct 
rast, yet be in perfect sympathy. On 
the garden or south front there is a quaint 
little court sheltered between the two main 
gables. This court, which is paved with old 
flagstones and has a g surround, is raised 
three ste from the garden level, with a 
small lead figure in the centre. Thin hand- 
made red bricks are used for the chimneys and 
lower part of the gables on the south front. 
The walls generally are treated in rough z 
and the roofs are covered with rough hand- 
made red tiles from Reading. The _ half- 
timbered gables are of oak left perfectly 
rough and unstained in any way. The 
timbers vary in width from 7 in, to 9 in., 
and are studded with oak pins. A small 
plan is shown of part of the formal garden. 
The architect is Mr, R. F. Johnston, of 
1, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. 


co 
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The Architectural Treatment of the Head of 
the Serpentine : Kensington Gardens. 

Tuts was the subject set in the recent 
competition for the Architectural Association 
Silver Medal, which was awarded to Mr. 
R. M. Pigott. 

The restrictions imposed consisted of 
leaving untouched all adjacent paths, both 
in level and direction, and retaining the 
original position for the pump-house on 
account of the well. 

In this design an attempt has been made 
to emphasise the length of the pools by 
placing tall yew hedges on either side, these 
forming avenues about 25 ft. wide and 230 ft. 
long. The plan has been arranged on axial 
lines, giving many pleasant vistas, while the 
connexion between the fountains and the 
Serpentine is retained somewhat on the lines 
of the present lay-out, thus allowing the 
semicircular colonnade to act as a suitable 
termination to the lake. 

The flower-beds are intended to be of the 
herbaceous type, while all the paths are laid 
down in flagstones. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Ocroner 25. 
The Institution of Municipal Engineevs.—General 
meeting. 8 p.m. : : 
The Reyal Technical Colleg rehitectural Craftsmen’s 
Society, Glasgow,—Mr. W. H. B er on “Some Effects 
of Recent Legislation on the Building Trades.’ 
Royal Sanitary Institute Mr. W. E. Fretwell on 
« Details of Plumbers’ Wor 7 p.m, ‘ 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — General 
meeting. 8 p.m. 


26. 


Provincial sessional 


Sarurpay, OcToBE 
The Royal Sanitary Institute. 
meeting, Alton. 
Monpay, OcroBer 
The Architectural Association. — Mx 
S.A., on “Small Country Houses of To-Day 
al, Sanitary Institute—Mr, Edwa 
on ‘Calculations, Measurements, and 
Section 7 p.m. 
Univeristy of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on * Romanesque Architecture 
in North Italy and Sicily.” 5 p.m. 


wrence Weayer, 
* §$ pm. 
F 
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Plans and 
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Turspay, OcToBER 29. 
Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 


niversity of London (Britis 
th on “ Maycene, the Heir to Crete. 


TuurspAy, Ocros: 
Uni ity of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith, M.A., on ‘‘ The Influence of Archi- 


tecture on Contempor: sorative Forms,” 3.30-p.m. 
niversity of London (Brit sh Musewm).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “ Palaces of Assyrian Kings.” 4.30 p.m. 


Fripay, NovemsBer 1. 
Royal Sanitary Instilute.—Mr. Edward Willis, 
on “Sanitary Appliances.” 7 p.m. 


———_-—-e____ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 490. 

The Quadrant, Regent-street. 

As stated in our advertisement columns this 
week, the Committee appointed by the Lords 
of the Treasury to consider the design for com- 
pleting the rebuilding of the Quadrant, Regent- 
street, desire to ins 
submitted in the recent Builder 
petition. Competitors who prepared 
for that competition are accordingly invited 
to, forward them to Mr. W. Fidler, Secretary 
to the Committee, 1, Whitehall, London, 8.W., 
not later than Monday, November 4. Each 
design should be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender. 


sect the designs which were 
com- 


Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 
Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
is the assessor in the competition for the new 
Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 


New Municipal Offices, Goole. 

Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, A.R.I.B.A., has been 
awarded the first and second premiums (301. 
and 15l.) for his two designs sent in for the 
new Municipal Offices, Goole. The assessor was 
Mr. C. B. Flockton, F.R.I.B.A. 


A Unique Opportunity. 
We print without comment the following 


advertisement from a newspaper, omitting 
the name of place, etc, addressed “To 
itects ”’ :—‘‘ The Committee of the . . 


invite tenders from fully-qual architects 
for preparing schemes for developing a site 
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at... upon which they intend erecting a 
library, institute, billiard-room, swimming- 
bath, etc., at an estimated cost of 5,0001 
The architects sending in their tenders are to 
submit two pri —Ist, for preparing plans, 
specifications, personal supervision of the 
work, and all neces: details required in the 
carrying out of the heme, and also for the 
preparation of the bills of quantities ; 2nd, for 
carrying out the whole of the work above 
mentioned with the exception of the bills of 
quantities. The Committee reserve the right 
to accept the tender of an architect for carrying 
out the whole of the work, exclusive of the 
preparation of the bills of quantities, and fo 
appoint a separate quantity surveyor to take out 
the bills of quantities. The Committee do not 
bind themselves to accept the low or any 
tender... s. 1." 


—___----+-—_—__ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Lambeth Bridge-—A recommendation was 
made by the Improvements Committee that 
application should be made to Parliament, 
in the session of 1913, for authority to recon- 
struct Lambeth Bridge as a steel arch bridge 
48 ft. wide, at an estimated cost of 240.0001 
The Committee in presenting the report 
accompanying this recommendation, referred to 
the circumstances under which a similar scheme 
was rejected by Parliament. The main objec- 
tions to the scheme in Parliament were that the 
amenities of the Houses of Parliament would 
be affected by the architectural design of the 
bridge, that the bridge was too narrow, and 
that the proposed gradient (1 in 20) w 
steep. The Committee stated with reference 
to the first objection, that the estimate included 
20,0002. for the decoration of the brid 
sum which they had been advised wa 
to allow a satisfactor heme of architecture. 
Referring to the question of width, 1t was 
stated that the bridge was not part of a main 
traffic route, and it would be useless to construct 
a bridge wider than 48 ft. unless Horseferry-road, 
which is only 40 ft. wide, were widened its whole 
Difficulties in decreasing the gradient 
also pointed out and this appeared to the 
Committee satisfactory, having regard to the 
rapidity with which mechanical traction has 
superseded horse traction. 

The Committee’s recommendation was 
adopted. 

St. Paul’s Bridge-—The Highways and 
Improvements Committees presented a joint 
report recommending that authority be sought 
in the session of Parliament for 1913 for con- 
struction tramways from Southwark-street 
over the proposed new St. Paul’s Bridge to a 
point near the most western end of Cheapside, 
together with a shallow underground. subway. 
After a short discussion the further consideration 
of this question was postponed till the next 
meeting of the Council. 
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“The Architectural Treatment of the Head of the Serpentine.” 


A.A. Silver Medal. Awarded to Mr. R. M. Pigott, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF THE HEAD OF THE SERPENTINE. 


A.A. SttvER Mepat, AwarDED To Mr. R. M. Picort. 
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Fig. 1. 


| DERWENT 


- AST month the great waterworks 
| undertaking known as the Derwent 
Valley Scheme was formally in- 
jurated by the official opening of the 
jions so far completed. 

fhe works have been under construction 
the period of about twelve years, the cost 
| to date having been three and a half 
lions in round figures. As the entire 
ertaking involves a total expenditure of 
len millions it will be understood that a 
ly large amount of construction work still 
iains to be executed. 

"he project is the outcome of the proposals 
in 1898 by the corporations of Derby, 
ester, and Sheffield for the control of 
upper waters of the River Derwent and 
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about 100 miles of aqueduct for distribution 
of the water to various constituent authori- 
ties, some 15 acres of filter beds at Bam- 
ford, and a service reservoir at Ambergate. 

Three of the impounding reservoirs will be 
on the RiverDerwent, and are described as the 
Howden, Derwent, and Bamford reservoirs, 
while the remaining two will be on the River 
Ashop, and are described as the Hagglee and 
Ashopton reservoirs. For the first instal- 
ment of the works, however, only the 
Howden and Derwent reservoirs are required. 

In the subjoined table we give particulars 
of the reservoirs and dams :— 


(CP readsatt 


SS 
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Derwent Valley Waterworks: General Plan. 


WATERWORKS. 


Fig. 1 is a plan showing the main features 
of the complete project, by which it will be 
seen that the impounding reservoirs are 
grouped on high ground in the Peak district. 

The watershed, having an area of 50 sq. 
miles, lies at an elevaticn of from 500 ft. to 
2,000 ft. above sea level, and the average 
rainfall is about 46 in. As the watershed is 
practically uninhabited, the water is of excel- 
lent quality as regards purity, and, as usual 
in the case of moorland collecting grounds, 
it is free from hardness. 

The. compensation water to be returned to 
the rivers in accordance with the decision of 


DERWENT VALLEY RESERVOIRS AND Dams. 


This was done, and resulted 
Act of 
Water 


bint scheme. 
fhe passing of the Derwent Valley 
9, establishing the Derwent Valle; 
rd as the controlling authority. 

fhe total yield of er is estimated at 
§ million gallons daily, and supplies will 
distributed in equitable proportions to the 
jous authorities concerned, the ultimate 
plies being approximately as follows :— 


Jicester. 9°8 million gallons. 
stby 68 es 
\effiel 68 st 
pttinghas 39 a 
Irby County “0. e 
sitingham County 10 2 


‘he ultimate scheme includes the construc- 
of five reservoirs for impounding the 
‘ers of the’ rivers Derwent and Ashop, 


tributary, the Ashop. Each of the bodies 

htioned was anxious to acquire for itself 3 i | Water | Dimensions of Dam. 
rights in question, and, in addition to Name of Reservoir ae Pee Reseryoir | Level Reservoir -|. z 
mutual opposition of these three, all of : ae | uarseame| (ull). Capacity. | Above Length. San =e 
lm were opposed by the corporation of \ 0.D. eight. | eth. 
ttingham and the County Councils of ~ | —|- a = 
‘byshire, Leicestershire, and Nottingham- | Acres, | Mill. Gals. | Ft. Miles. | . Ft. Ft. 
"e. Howden. 157 1,940 | 870 | aes us 1,070 
iter the matter in dispute had been DeEw ents te aed oe is 136 7 ORD 
srred to a Parliamentary Committee the  Ashopton.. 141 i472 | + 675 | 2 |. 103 840 
fous authorities were advised to submit Bamford . 242, 2,495 | 585 | 24 | 95 1,950 


The main aqueduct connects the Howden 
and Derwent reservoirs with the service 
reservoir at Ambergate, the course of this 
conduit having been diverted on the recom- 
mendation of the Engineer to the Water 
Board, Mr. Edward Sandeman, M.Inst.C.E. 
The alteration, which was sanctioned by 
Parliament in 1904, had the effect of reducing 
the length of the aqueduct by 14 miles. 
Further, by permitting the mains to be 
carried over higher ground, the alteration 
justified the use of thinner pipes than would 
otherwise have been necessary, the result 
being the saving of some 6,000 tons of cast- 
iron. 


Parliament is equal in amount to one-third of 
the total available supply, leaving more than 
33 million gallons at the ultimate disposal 
of the Water Board. 

After the appointment of Mr. Sandeman 
as Engineer to the Board in 1900, and the 
revision of the original project, the first item 
of ‘work undertaken was a construction rail- 
way 7 miles long from the Midland system 
at Bamford to the site of the Howden reser- 
voir. ‘This line starts about’ half a mile 
west of Bamford’ Station, and runs up the 
western side of thé Derwent Valley, terminat- 
ing at the Howden dam. : It has a maximum 
gradient of 1 in 40, and a, ruling gradient 
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Up Stream Elevation 


Fig. 2. Derwent Valley Waterworks : 


of 1 in 100. Three valleys are crossed on 
timber trestle viaducts, the largest being 
70 ft. high by 750 ft. long. 

The offices for the engineering and clerical 
staff of the Water Board are established at 
Bamford, close to the junction between the 
Midland Railway and the branch line 
mentioned above. 

At Birchinlee, halfway between the How- 
den and Derwent dams, a village was built 
at a cost of 32,0007. to accommodate the work- 
men and their families. The buildings are 
of timber covered with corrugated-iron and 
lined inside with boarding. 

In addition to dwelling-houses the village 
includes a village hospital, an isolation 
hospital for infectious diseases, a canteen, a 
s-house, a school building, used for 
ious worship on Sundays, and a public 
building containing a ia: recreation-hall, 
reading-room, billiard-room. The hall is 
provided with a stage, for the purposes of 
concerts, dramatic performances, and other 
entertainments. The village also contains 
public baths, and is provided with water 
supply and drainage systems. The popula- 
tion in February last was about 960, but was 
reduced to 765 in August this year. 

The principal works included in the first 
instalment of the system are :— The Howden 
and Derwent reservoirs: the pipe line from 
Howden to Derwent, 1% miles long; the 
main aqueduct from Howden to Ambergate 
service reservoir, comprising 37 miles of 
6-ft. 3-in. tunnels, 7 miles of cut and cover, 
and 17-4 miles of 45-in. diameter pipe; an 
aqueduct from Ambergate to Sawley, a dis- 
tance of 46 miles, this conduit being of 40-in. 
diameter pipes as far as Coxbench, near 
Little Eaton, where a branch is taken off 
by the Derby Corporation, and of 33-in. 
diameter to the Trent at Sawley; and a 
29-in. pipe line, 8 miles long, from Amber- 
gate to Langley Mill for the supply of 
Nottingham. The instalment also includes 
short branches for conveying the Sheffield 
supply to the entrance of a tunnel con- 
structed by the Corporation of that city at 
Lady Bower, and to take the Derby supply 
from Coxbench to Little Eaton; and the 
Ambergate service reservoir, the little Eaton 
service reservoir, and the Bamford filter 

iS. 

The Howden and Derwent dams are of 
masonry, and generally similar in design and 
construction. We give in F. 2, 3, and 4 
elevations and photographic views of the 
Howden dam, and from these illustrations 
it may be seen at a glance that the work is 
highly creditable to the engineer, Mr. 
Sandeman. and his architecturml adviser, 
Mr. W. Flockhart, F R.1.B.A. 

We think we ought to congratulate Mr. 
Sandeman on realising, as he evidently did, 
that in a great work of this character it was 
necessary that proper architectural expression 
should be given to it, and the result of the 
collaboration between engineer and architect 
in this case proves Mr. Sandeman’s wisdom 
in this direction. 


Down Stream Elevation. 


Both of the dams were carried out by 
administration in preference to contract, and 
are built of millstone grit in large rough 
blocks, the spaces between which are filled 
with 1: 6 concre' and the upstream and 
downstream sides are faced with dressed 
millstone grit. 

The stone was obtained from Grindleford, 
about 6 miles from the Derwent dam, and 
was brought to the site by rail. This stone 
possesses the important advantages of being 
easily quarried, economically worked, and of 
hardening on exposure to the weather 

The foundations of both dams are in the 
Yoredale series of the carboniferous system, 
ing of alternate beds of le and 
sandstone, the strata being broken and dis- 
torted very considerably below the surfa 
of the ground. Consequently it was nec 
sary to sink the foundations to the 
depth of 68 ft. below the river bed in the cas 
of the Howden dam, and the rock was not 
watertight, a narrow trench, 6 ft. wide, was 
excavated on the north side of the foundation 
to the depth of 125 ft. below the river bed, 
and filled with concrete so as to form an im- 
pervious apron to prevent the percolation of 
water below the main body of the dam. 

Further, as the hillsides were found in 
1908 to be anything but watertight, wing 
trenches have been sunk for a distance of 


Howden Dam. 


about 1,000 yds. along each side of the valle} 
filled in with concrete, and connected upt 
the watertight apron. ‘These wing trenche 
are 5 ft. wide and range from 70 it. & 
190 ft. deep. 

At the Derwent dam a similar foundatio 
apron was formed and carried into the hill 
sides for a distance of 500 ft. at each em 
of the dam to prevent water from workin 
its way round. 

Construction on the Howden dam was com 
menced in November, 1901, and on th 
Derwent dam in July, 1902. The materie 
excavated was removed partly by cranes aml 
partly by the aid of cableway The latte 
were erected essentially for the purpose ¢ 
feeding the cranes with stone and concrét 
after building work had begun, but it we 
found convenient to employ them in cor 
nexion with the work of excavation. 

Two cableways were provided at each dam 
the longest spans being 1,525 ft. betwee 
supports. The cables were suspended ove 
the valley at a height of about 150 ft. aboy 
the river and passed over timber towers & 
either side of the valley. The main cable 
are of 7-in. circumference and capable 
carrying loads up to 6 tons. 7 

The towers shown in our illustrations Tis 
50 ft. above water level, and are in com 
munication by means of a subway passii 


Fig. 3. Derwent Valley Waterworks: Howden Dam and Reservoir. 
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igh the heart of the dam. In these 
rs are situated the outlet pipes for 
ly purposes and for emptying the reser- 
when necessary. The valve ch»mbers 
situated in the lower portion of the 
rs. S‘milar towers are included in the 
vent dam. 

tween the valve towers of each dam 
is a wide spillway, over which surplus 
r flows in a cascade in times of heavy 


short distance below the site of the 
re Bamford dam are the filter beds for 
treatment of all water except that to be 
lied to the Sheffield Corporation. The 
t comprises about 3 acre of rough filters 
42 acres of sand filters. 
1e roughing filters contain from 12 in. to 
1. of gravel, varying in gauge from 4 in. 
in. and resting on perforated plates 
oncrete. These filters will be cleansed 
means of compressed air on the Puech- 
bal system. the air being introduced into 
water below the perforated plates and 
m upwards through the filtering material. 
mall stream of water will carry away 
irities removed to the drains. 
1e sand filters contain 2 ft. of sand and 
in. of gravel resting on hollow bricks, 
filter being provided with gauge and 
matic apparatus for recording the out- 


fter nacsing through the two classes of 
rs the water flows into a clear-water 
rvoir with a capacity of 6,000.000 
ms, whence it flows to the covered 
ice reservoir at Ambergate. 
tuated on high ground at Ambergate, 
miles south of the Derwent dam, the 
ved service reservoir, with a capacity of 
00 000 gallons, is established for the pur- 
sof controlling the services to the various 
icts, and also for providing a reserve 
se temporary interruption of the main 
jy should occur. 
at present built. the reservoir forms 
one of three portions of the complete 
Tt measures 640 ft. long by 360 ft. 
by 23 ft. deep from water level to the 
‘om. The quantity of earth excavated 
ts construction amounted to 200,000 
c yds. 
he floor and walls are of concrete, with a 
ng of asphalt, and the flat roof is of 
forced concrete, carried by steel beams 
sorted on brick columns. To facilitate 
ieleaning and emptying of the reservoir 
ision well 10 ft. high, has been built 
ss the middle. 
rom the top water level of Howden reser- 
| the fall to the Ambergate service 
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Bridge over the River 


reservoir is 230 ft., the siphon pipes across the 
intervening valleys rising and falling as much 
as 3:0 ft. in some places 

The instalment comprised in the works 


peers 


Fig. 5. Derwent Valley Waterworks: Section 
of Howden Dam. 


briefly described above will be capable of 
ielding about 13,000.000 gallons of water 
daily, and the output of the second and 
third instalments will be about 10,000,009 


Fig. 4. Derwent Valley Waterworks : Howden Dam. 


Trent, 220-ft. Span. 


gallons each. In the second instalment 
the Hagglee reservoir is included, the 
Ashopton and Bamford reservoirs coming in 
the third instalment. 


LEICESTER CORPORATION 
DERWENT VALLEY WATER 
SUPPLY. 


Unvrr the Derwent Valley Water Act of 
1909 the Leicester Corporation have authority 
to execute local works in connexion with 
the general scheme described in our previous 
article. 

These works were designed by and con- 
structed under the direction of Messrs. 
Everard, Son, & Pick, civil engineers, of 
Leicester, at a total cost of about 250,000/. 

As previously stated, the supply. for the 
town of Leicester is taken from the main 
aqueduct of the Derwent Valley Water Board 
at Sawley, which is 2 miles to the west 
of Trent Station, the local pipe line crossing 
the River Trent and passing south of 
Loughborough to Hallgates, a distance of 
14 miles. 

At Hallgates a covered service reservoir, 
with a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons, had 
already been constructed as a part of the 
existing waterworks system of the town, and 
the storage capacity at the same place has 
recently been increased by the completion of 
a second reservoir of the same size. 

The Leicester aqueduct in reality forms 
the southern portion of a continuous pipe line, 
291 miles long, from the Ambergate reservoir 
to the reservoirs at Hallgates, and which 
is probably the longest siphon’ in’ England. 

With the exception of river, stream, and 
railway crossings, the Leicester pipe line 
consists entirely of cast-iron. The pipes are 
in 12-ft. lengths, with a constant exterior 
diameter of 354 in., the interior diameter 
varying with the thickness of metal, which 
is governed by the pressure to be resisted. 

The socket joints weré all “solid run” 
with lead, an inverted ring joint having been 
used for this purpose. Flange joints are 
made with a gutta-percha ring in the grooves. 

Two lines‘of pipes have beer laid through 
the valley of the Trent, although one is of 
sufficient capacity for conve} the water 
to be supplied by the first instalment of the 
general undertaking. It was considered 
necessary to lay the mains in duplicate owing 
to the high pressure on the pipes, to the fact 
that the gravels in the Trent Valley are 
always saturated with water to within 3 ft. 
of the surface, and to the difficulties of access 
in times of flood. 

After the pipes had been laid. they were 
tested in sections to a pressure of 50 lb. per 
square inch above the static head, and it is 
satisfactory to note that no’ breakages have 
taken place in any of the pipes or fittings. 

Automatic stop valves are pleced at Sawley 
and at Hallgates. and reflux valves are pro- 
vided at intermediate points. Sluice valves 
of 30-in. diameter, with a 6-in. by-pass on the 
body of the valves, are fixed at distances 
of about one mile apart, dead weights, relief 
valves, and double air vaives being placed 
where required. 

The river, stream, and railway crossings 
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Hallgates Service Reservoir: View of 
Valve House. 


are made in steel pipes of 30-in. diameter. 
In the case of the River 'Trent the pipes are 
carried upon a bridge of 220-ft. span, and 
small streams are spanned by the pipes them- 
selvi 

The service reservoir at Hallgates measures 
200 ft. long by 106 ft. wide, and the depth of 
water is 16 ft. The foundations were, exca- 
vated in the hard Pre-Cambrian rocks of 
Charmain series. This material furnished 
excellent aggregate for the concrete of which 
the walls were mainly constructed. The 
interior of the reservoir is lined with asphalt 
protected by brickwork, and the roof is formed 
by a series of groined arches. 

We give a view of the steel bridge for 
carrying the pipe lines over the River 
Trent. This bridge, which is of the bow- 
string type, with vertical suspenders, crosses 
the river in one span of 220 ft., and allows 
a clear headway of 17 ft. above the normal 
water level, go as to allow ample headway for 
barges when the river is in flood. 

The steel girders are carried upon brick 
and concrete foundation-piers enclosed in 
cast-iron cylinders, which are carried down to 
solid red marle, encountered at a depth of 
21 ft. on the north side and 22 ft. on the 
south side below the water line. As a con- 
siderable quantity of water was met with in 
sinking the cylinders and removing the earth 
from the inside the work was finally com- 
pleted with the assistance of compressed air, 
The bridge is designed to carry four pipe 
lines, two for immediate use and two for 
future requirements. The towing path is 
carried round the cylinder on steel canti- 
levers, the horse. track being of cement 
covered with asphalt, 

The contractors for this bridge were the 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Company, 
Ltd., of Darlington, by whom the work was 
commenced in the autumn of 1906 and 
finished in 1907. 

_ The general contractors for laying the pipe 

lines and building the service reservoir were 
Messrs, Jowett Bros., of Burscough, and 
Messrs. R. H. B. Neal, Ltd., of Plymouth, 


End View of. Trent Bridge, showing 30-in. 
Mains covered by Bonnets. 
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THE INTERCEPTING TRAP. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Municipal Engineers, on the 11th inst., 
Mr. H. C. H. Shenton read a paper on “ The 
Local Government Report on the Intercepting 
Trap,” in the course of which he said :— 

Tt probable that as a result of the 
evidence brought forward the Local Govern- 
ment Board will alter their Model By-Laws to 
the extent of permittin 


ig, or even of demanding, 
the omission of intercepting traps in house 
drains. 
The sanit expert and the engineer in 
private practice view the matter from a special 
standpoint. Their knowledge is to a great 
extent limited to the drainage of the better- 
houses, and they have, as a rule, a very 
limited knowledge of the conditions which exist 
in the mass of houses of the working classes. 
Neither have they the drainage of whole 
towns and districts under their control, They 
are, therefore, more likely to be surprised at 
the conclusions of the Report than those men 
who have for years made a daily study of the 
conditions which e3 in the sewers and drains 
of a town taken as a whole. 

The private engineer who is a sanitary expert 
may design systems of drains perfectly, and 
may see to it-that these are absolutely well 
constructed, properly ventilated, and flushed. 
Moreover, he‘ will very likely -be able to see that 
they are cleaned periodically, and that they are 
frequently inspected. He may take special 
steps to avoid the troubles which are mentioned 
in the Report. He may regard the blocking 
of an intercepting trap on his system as a thing 
never likely to occur, and, moreover, he will, 
without doubt, take such steps as will prevent 
any possibility of nuisance or danger to health, 
even if the trap does get clogged. 

It is also quite reasonable to imagine that the 
owner of property who has spent so much money 
on his drainage system would object to allow the 
sewers, which are not as clean as his drains, to be 
ventilated through them, but such cases are the 
ception and not the rule. The sanitary 
expert is better acquainted with these cases than 
with the drainage system of ordinary houses, 
and arguments in favour of the intercepting trap 
which are based on the existence of the perfect 
system, designed regardless of cost, have 
practically no bearing wpon the present case. 

A considerable section of the Report is devoted 
to the demonstration of the fact that the import- 
ance of sewer ventilation, and even of drain 
ventilation, is not as great as generally 
imagined. Apparently there is no reason to omit 
the intercepting trap for the better ventilation 
of sewers. x 

There is, however, one great and absolute 
objection to the trap, and that is its liability 
to become stopped up. The evidence brought 
forward in the Report that this is so is over- 
whelming, and herein lies the need for altera- 
tion in the general practice. 

There is one point with which the Report deals 
somewhat too lightly, in the author’s opinion, 
and that is the value of the trap as a harrier 
against rats. The Report tells us that Mr. 
Patten Barber gave evidence to the effect that 
he had seen ri d into the inspection- 
chamber of a drain, where they escaped into the 
sewer through the trap, and conversely that 
Mr. Woods, Sanitary Inspector of Willesden, 
saw three or four rats come up from a sewer 
through an intercepting trap. 

The author has recently had experience in 
Kensington of rats coming up through holes in 
the ground on the sewer side of a house inter- 
ceptor. The examination proved that the 
connexion was an old brick barrel of a defective 
uature, through which the sewer rats came. 
Although it was evident that the rats came up 
slose to the interceptor, it did not appear 
that they had entered the house drains. 'The 
connexion has now been repaired, and it has been 
assumed that the trap will exclude the rats 
from the house drains. If rats come through 
traps, how is it that they are practically 
unknown in London houses except where the 
drains are untrapped? In the author’s 
memory, in the days when intercepting traps 
were rare, there was another trap which was 
very much in evidence—viz., the domestic 
rat trap, which was as common then in our 
houses as the domestic mouse trap is now. To 
what is the change attributable ? 

Again, though the author has frequently seen 
rats in sewers, he has never, during twenty 
years’ experience on and off of house drains, 
seen a rat on the house side of the interceptor, 
though in untrapped drains he has seen them. 
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The fact that rats have been known to { 
through traps under certain conditions q 
not prove that the trap is, in ordin 
circumstances, an ineffective barrier. It » 
be argued that the presence of rats in a ti 
drain, properly trapped at the gullies, is | 
objectionable than a blocked dra 
supposes that the trapped gullies are effect 
barriers. If the intercepting trap is not 
effective barrier, neither is the gully or wat 
closet trap, and there is therefore every reas 
to expect that where there are many rats ing 
sewer they will come into the houses, 4 
know from experience that this is not so. 4 
inefficiency of the intercepting trap as a bam 
against rats, as stated in this Report, is theref 
@ point upon which further evidence is desiral 

Another question, and perhaps the m 
important of all, is the manner in which to} 
when it is finally established that intercept 
traps are to be done away with. The Mo 
By-Laws: having been altered, and the 10 
authority having decided to act upon the 
what will then be the position? How 
situated in positions far apart will have 60 
drained, Are these houses alone to be i 
points at which the sewers are to be ventilate 
It may well be that in a town where theres 
many houses without intercepting traps 4 
ample ventilation given prevents the’ likelihe 
of any nuisance due to the escape of an‘ und 
large volume of sewer gas or smell at one poi 
but -when, say; one house drain on a Ié 
length of sewer is to be made to ventilate # 
sewer, may there not be a considerable nuisat 
at that point ? It is common experience # 
when a new system of sewers is put into opé 
tion smells occur at unexpected points. Sm 
escapes and is noticeable at some open co¥ 
and the inhabitants are not slow to compla 
This is quite as likely to happen at an op 
cover near a vent shaft as elsewhere. Theoretil 
principles do not seem to prevent the in 
ventilator from acting as an outlet, or to preve 
the bulk of the smell issuing at some point 2 
intended instead of at several ventilate 
placed for its special accommodation. Is & 
the same thing very likely to occur if 6 
or two house vent pipes are used for sem 
ventilation at houses, and may not the munieiy 
engineer have to deal with complain 
imaginary or otherwise, from local residet 
who are alarmed? The author, having hi 
considerable trouble from. objections rais 
to purely imaginary smells from sewer ve 
shafts, cannot avoid the impression that the 
must be possibilities of trouble for the municif 
engineer in the application of the new method. 

Again, would it be possible to remove all t 
traps in the town? It would be easy to mal 
them inoperative as traps by removing # 
cleaning eyes, but this would not do awe 
with the chief .danger—y that of stoppag 
However, it would be desirable to remove ¢ 
cleaning eyes as a start, rather than to mal 
a few house drain vent pipes the only ne 
sewer ventilators. 


BRIDGE RECONSTRUCTIO! 
WORKS IN THE NORWICI 
DISTRICT. 

Tur astern Daily Press, Norwich, in 
recent issue gives an account of the strenuol 
work that has been carried on by the Gre 
Eastern Railway engineers in the area of tl 
memorable flood of August last. On evel 
part of the line for some miles out from Norwic 
extensive operations have been necessary= 
pumping, repairing permanent way, strengthel 
ing embankments, and repairing or replacit 
bridges; but nowhere, it is stated, has moi 
energy been demanded than in the reconstru 
tion of the Flordon bridge. The bridge eo 
lapsed about four o’clock on August 26. 0 
the following day Mr. H. Wilmer, Engineer ft 
the London district, to whom the duty of recor 
structing the bridge was assigned, arrived wit 
a staff from London. They found that fh 
three brick arches of which the bridge cor 
sisted had completely disappeared, havin 
fallen into the river below. The two massiy 
brick piers which carried the arches were als 
levelled to the ground, and there was an ope! 
space of about 100 ft. The two lines of rail 
however, were suspended, and the distane 
from these to the water level was 35 ft.; bu 
at that time the water was considerably aboy 
its normal level, having, on account of th 
flood, risen fully 9 ft. The clearing away 0 
the débris was the first thing to be taken i 
hand, and this work was commenced almos 
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iately, -two men being brought 
| from Stratford for the purpo The 


al of the large blocks of brickwork was 
pd by the use of a 4-ton steam crane, 
| was kept on the Forncett side. wae 
llocks, which weighed as much as 7} 
ls, were deposited alongside the aaa 
| After this sort of débris had been 
\d, the dropping of the overhanging rails 
‘jleepers into the stream was effected by 
hg away the bolts on the embankment, 
Allowi ing the whole to fall into the stream. 
‘the remnants of the track were cut into 
ns before being carted away. The débr 
ne river having been taken out—this 
bied several days, during which it was 
jantly raining—the next move was to 
|the stream in such a way as to keep it 
of the foundations which were to be put 
iThis needed some amount of consideration, 
immediately a clearance of the fallen bricks 
masonry had been made Mr. Wilmer was 
+ to proceed with the scheme he had pre- 
| for getting in the substantial foundations 
which the new bridge was to res At 
‘time the water was still several feet above 
ormal level, and therefore the construction 
jcoffer dam across the stream had to be 
bd out on somewhat elaborate lines. After 
lam had been put up a chute 12 ft. wide 
jaid down, and in this the water was carried 
jthe area in which the foundations were to 
jid. The water from the chute fell into a 
jorary cutting several yards in length, 
h had been excavated to allow of the con- 
ng of the e ng channel on either side. 
ig to the many blockades in the lower parts 
je stream, the water subsided very slow! 
itherefore to have waited until the water 
hed its normal level would have meant 
ying the construction of the dam for weeks, 
lcularly as rain fell for ten days after the 
s. The chute was of ne: y constructed 


j} great care, because it was absolutely 
ssary to ensure its being watertight. 


conception of the quantity of water that 
od over the chute can be formed when it 
id that it poured through continuously at 
rate of 15 million gallons every twenty- 
jhours. Then, owing to the existence of 

gs, ib was necessary to maintain pumping 
tions to keep the foundation workings 
| of water. To do this a 6-in. special 
jp and pulsometer were employed ; in this 
{10,000 gallons an hour were dealt with 
he water difficul ty having been satisfactor 
bsed of, the laying-down of the foundations 
jhe piers of the bridge was proceeded with. 
je were carried down below the old founda- 
4, and to a depth of 5 ft. below the river 
| Each of the two new piers which now 
7 the bridge rests upon a block of concrete 
Hs. long, 9 yds s. wide, and 2 yds. thick ; each 
Ik weighs in all over 100 tons. ‘The piers 
constructed of London bricks, faced with 
| bricks up to 12 in. above the level of the 
|. Above that they are in red brick. On 
op of the piers blocks of Portland stone, 
thick and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, have been fixed ; 
| of these weighs something like 2 tons. On 
junt of the great difficulty that was, and is 
| being, experienced in getting ironwork, 
ie principally to the various strikes that 
P taken place, it was decided to use timber 
ses for the bridge. This decision was come 
reconstruction was started upon, and 
ses, which were specially designed in 
(Engineer’s department, were prepared at 
tford. They are constructed and laid down 
pairs, but each separate truss carries one 
bf metals over each of the three spans of the 
‘uct. Each truss wei; 54 tons. Each 
! of trusses is braced together by inter- 
fiate frames, and on the top of every two 
is are 12 ft. by 6 ft. creosoted timbers, 
mding the w! hole width of-the bridge. A 
trete “invert was made through the “centre 
3 for the purpose of carrying. The bridge 
| severely tested with the heaviest type of 
motives on the day previous to opening, 
'the trials proved most satisfactory. 


MAN IRON AT T CORSTOPITUM. 


ne atEp at the west of the village of Cor- 
ge, on the north bank of the Tyne, at a point 
Fe a Roman bridge carried W. atling- street 
)s8 the river, Corstopitum was an important 
itary post, established to command the line 
communication between York, the head- 
rters of the Sixth Legion, and the eastern 
6 of the northern province. 


THE BUILDER. 


Corstopitum was not an ordinary fortress, 
but rather a town of military character. The 
two buttressed granaries of exceptional size 
are distinctly military features, and the massive 
building to the east of them was also constructed. 
for military purposes. These. appear to have 
been intruded upon the town, thereby convert- 
ing it into a large depét, a service which it 
probably continued to fulfil from the time when 
Antoninus Pius: advanced northward until 
Septimus Severus conducted expeditions against 
the Caledonians. 

During the recent explorations conducted at 
Corstopitum by the committee established 
by the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Ridley, 
and other gentlemen, one of the largest masses 


of Roman wrought-iron hitherto found was 
unearthed. 
The bloom measured 39 in. long, and its 


transverse dimensions were 8 in. by 7 in. at 
the widest part, and 5 in, by 44 in. at the 
smallest part. It weighed 3 ewt. 8 lb., but, being 
thickly coated with rust and containing much 
oxidised slag, the net weight of metallic iron 
was only about 3 ewt. 

Preliminary inspection and subsequent 
examination at Middlesbrough showed that 
the bloom had been built up and welded in 
sections. 

Professor Henry Louis expresses the opinion 
that the block was made by welding together 
comparatively small lumps of iron produced 
by direct reduction in small charcoal fires, 
adding that there is no reason why the ores used 
may not have been the local black-band iron- 
stones of the carboniferous series. 

The furnace in which the bloom was discovered. 
measured about 5 ft. from the top of the wall 
to the hearth, and about 6 ft. in diameter. 
The walls were of rough stone set in common 
clay. 

It seems to be clear that the structure was not 
a smelting furnace, but simply a forge employed 
in welding up the bloom, and Professor Louis 
suggests that the block of iron was intended for 
use as an anvil, and had been undergoing repairs 
or being lengthened at the time when it was 
left. 

Tn an historical account of iron manufacture 
in the North of England, Sir Isaac Lowthian 
Bell points out that “there is little or no doubt 
that the smelting or reduction of iron ore was 
carried on to a considerable extent in this part 
of the country during the Roman occupation. 
Vast heaps of iron scorize may be seen on the 
moors in the parishes of Lanchester and Chester- 
le-Street and elsewhere in Northumberland 
and Durham, and it is remarkable that none of 
these are very far from one or other of the 
Roman stations scattered over the two counties. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


In a new bridge built to carry 
Erecting Heavy Two Hundred and ‘Thirty- 
Girders with a fifth-street across several rail- 


Gin Pole. way tracks in the Borough of 
the Bronx, New York, the 

roadway is carried by one centre girder weighing 
84 tons and two side girders weighing 


55 tons, and the footpaths are carried by 
two outer girders, which weigh 21 tons and 
22 tons each. 

The two outer girders on one side of the 
bridge were erected by a steel guy derrick of 
50 tons capacity, with a boom 50 ft. long. The 
84-ton girder was delivered on one of the centre 
railway tracks, and a steel gin pole was erected 
by the derrick to assist the latter in the erection 
of the girder. 

As this method made it necessary to fix the 
gin pole at a point where it would have inter- 
fered with railway traffic, the method was 
modified so that the girder was erected entirely 
by the gin pole by which two side girders were 
also erected. 

Having been delivered at a considerable angle 
with the. alignment of the bridge, the girders 
had to be swung horizontally through an angle 
of 90 deg., a requirement making the work of 
hoisting a delicate operation, Ww hich, although it 
had to be performed in short stages, was accom- 
plished in about two minutes. 

The gin pole, 65 ft. long, 
special steel shoe measuring 
top and 30 in. square at ‘the bottom. It was 
built wp of four 6-in. equal angle bars at the 
corners, with latticed bracing, and: was fitted 
with l-in. guy ropes and adjustment tackle. 
The hoisting tackle comprised a }-in, steel cable, 


was seated on a 
18 in. square at the 
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about 1,400 ft. long, passed through two five- 
sheave blocks and two single sheaves at the top. 
and bottom, both ends of the line being led to 
the drums of a 50-h.p. hoisting engine. The 
hoisting tackle was connected to a shackle 
lashed to the girder with two l-in. ropes 125 ft. 
long, which were protected from the sharp 
corners of the steel by strips of timber. 


ALTHOUGH not so large as the 

The Barrenjack Assouan Dam, the Barrenjack 

Dam. Dam, recently inaugurated in 

New South Wales, is one of 

the largest structures of its kind in the world. 

Picturesquely situated on the Murrumbidgee 

River, the dam is set between the base 

of two granite hills that rise to the height 

of some 2,500 ft., and form the gateway 

through which the river formerly flowed 
unrestrained. 

At present the crest of the work is about 
120 ft. above foundation level, but when the 
irrigation system for which it has been built has 
fully developed the structure will be raised to 
the height of 240 ft. above the foundations. As 
thus completed the dam will measure 784 ft. 
long, curved in plan to a radius of 1,200 ft., 
240 ft. high, and with a breadth of 170 ft. at 
the base, and 18 ft. at the crest. 

The dam will ultimately hold up the waters 
of the Murrumbidgee for the length of 45 miles 
in the long winding valley, creating a lake 
among the mountains, with an area of some 
20 square miles, and providing for the storage 
of over 33,000,000 cubic ft. ‘of water. It is 
estimated that, at the average flow of the river, 
it will take a year to fill the reservoir com- 
pletely. 

The area to be irrigated at once covers 
125,000 acres, and will shortly be increased to 
350,000 acres, while the entire scheme provides 
for the irrigation of 1,300,000 acres of land, 


Tue Port Talbot Railway and 


Reinforced Docks Company recently in- 
Concrete _vited schemes and tenders for 
Wharf and a reinforced concrete wharf 
Jetty at Port and jetty for Port Talbot 
Talbot Docks, Docks. After investigation by 
South Wales. Mr. W. Cleaver, M.Inst.C.E 


Engineer of the Compan: of 
the various competitive schemes, it was decided 
to accept the tender presented by Messrs. Watt 
Brothers, of Cardiff, licensees of the Coignet 
system, The scheme comprises a jetty for 
coal belt tipping appliance, having a frontage 
of 65 ft. and a width of 45 ft., the deck being 
supported by three rows of piles. The wharf 
has a frontage of 600 ft. length, with a width 
of 45 ft., and approaches 145 ft. long at each 
end. The deck in this case is supported by 
four rows of piles strongly braced together. 
The permanent depth of water in each case is 
32 ft., with decks about 7 ft. above the per- 
manent water level. The work has been cal- 
culated to carry three railway lines for heavy 
locomotives and one crane road. The scheme 
for the reinforced concrete work has been pre- 
pared by Messrs, Edmond Coignet, Ltd., of 
Westminster. 


A couRsE of six Educational 
The Concrete Lectures on “Concrete: Its 
Institute. | Properties and Manufacture,” 
will be given by Mr. H. 
Kempton Dyson, Secretary of the Concrete 
Institute, at 5.30 p.m., on the following 
Tuesdays :—November 12, 19, 26 ; December 3, 
10, and 17, 1912. The lectures will be given 
in the Lecture Hall of the Concrete Institute, 
at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
Westminster (close to Victoria Station). 


Tue British Fire Prevention 
Fire Tests of Committee conducted, on the 
the British Fire 16th inst., a further series of 


Prevention fire’ tests in respect to roofing 
Committee. materials, the coverings under 
igation being corrugated 

sheets of asbestc -cement made’ in Canada, 


and produced in’such a manner that they can 
be applied in the same way as corrugated iron 
sheets whilst having great advantages’ as to 
non-conductivity against heat and fire. The 
roofing material under test was tested” at 
different. angles, fire being applied in different 
forms, such as bonfi fire ‘brands, ‘etc., ‘and 
certain of “the roofs’ were also subjected to 
water from a ‘steam fire-engine when they 
were in a heated ‘condition. “The results of the 
tests will be issued in about weeks in an 
illustrated report, and will be known as Red 
Book No. 168. 
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[OCTOBER 25, 1912 


We SU ILDING ERADE. 


THE SECRET LAND INQUIRY. 


NDER the title ‘A Modern Inquisi- 
tion’’ on October 4 we commented 


upon the private inquiry that has 
been instituted throughout the country relat- 
ing to questions connected with the land, 
and suggested that its constitution and 
authority should be made clear. In 
answer to a question put to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by Mr. Rawlinson on the 
llth inst.—‘t Whether a Committee has been 
appointed by him to obtain information for 
him and the Cabinet regarding the actual 
conditions of life and labour in Great 
Britain; whether, if such is the case, he will 
state the duties of such Committee and the 
names of its members, and by whom the 
expenses of such Committee will be 
defrayed? "’—Mr. Lloyd George replied : 
*““The hon. and learned Member rather 
magnifies the scope of the Committee; its 
object is to investigate the question of land 
reform and kindred problems.’’ Then the 
Chancellor referred the questioner to the 
answer of the Prime Minister to another 
question in the House on the same day, but 
he added that the expenses of the Committee 
are being defrayed from private sources. 
The answer of the Prime Minister here 
referred to was simply a reference to a 
former answer he gave on July 10, and an 
assurance that the inquiry was not to extend 
to Ireland 
The answer given on July 10 to which the 
public is referred on October 11 was as 
follows :—-“‘ The Committee is a purely un- 
official and informal body. It will be pre- 
sided over by my Right Honourable friend 
Mr. Arthur Acland; I see no reason why 
the uames of the members should be pub- 
lished at present. Should their report be 
eventually laid before Parliament full 
information will, of course, be given. It will 
rest with the Committee to decide what 
method of investigation should be pursued.” 
'The answers to the questions show a certain 
reluctance on the part of Ministers to 
associate themselves with this secret inquiry, 
and necessitate considerable research for their 
comprehension, but it is now apparent that 
this form of inquiry has Government support, 
aud, this being the case, it assumes consider- 
able importance. The land is too often used 
for vote-catching purposes, but it must be 
remembered that it is the bread, if not the 
butter, of a large section of the community. 
Recent open and official taxation has already 
embarrassed the building trade, and a 
depressed trade can ill survive disturbing 
causes. What cause can be more disturbing 
than a semi-official and secret inquiry into 
the rating and taxation of land? It must 
hamper any future enterprise or spculation. 
Only one deduction can be drawn from its 
secret character, and that is that, whilst the 
Government do not wish to take responsi- 
bility for a further policy affecting the land, 
they are anxious to see what can be made of 
it sub rosa. Whatever Government be in 
power, we should deprecate any such subter- 
ranean and secret inquiries, which are far more 
damaging than an open and avowed policy. 


THE INSURANCE ACT. 


WuILst assurances are constantly being 
given by those who are responsible for the 
Insurance Act that the Act is daily becoming 
better understood and its working more 
assured, it is important to draw attention to 
one point which each month only assumes 
greater complication. We refer to the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining what workmen are 
within Part II. of the Act and in respect of 
whom contributions are payable for un- 
employment insurance. The decisions of the 
Umpire are only published when they raise a 
new principle or a question of general interest, 
yet the applications now number 1,120, and 
the decisions are very numerous, and we find 
it quite impossible to derive any general 
principles from them. We have referred 
to this question before, and have shown 
that this uncertainty in the classes who 
have to be insured arises from the provision 
in the Act which has made not the business 


the employer carries on the test, but the 
nature of the work which any workman is 
engaged upon (see sect. 107, subsect. 2). 

‘ne sixth schedule of the t, which con- 
tains a list of insured trades for the purposes 
of Part II. of the Act, when it was framed 
and Parliament was assured it represented a 
limited experiment, was no doubt accepted in 
its literal meaning, but taken in conjunction 
with the above subsection the scope of the 
Act has been vastly extended, and Solomon 
himself might have been puzzled to determine 
whether or not a man came within its 
provisions. 

The decisions delivered by the Umpire 
have to be mastered and collated by 
employers, who are placed under liability to 
penalties if they fail to insure a workman 
who is brought within the ambit of this part 
of the Act, and we can discern no léading 
principle. 

Why, for instance, should *‘men described 
as bell-hangers and engaged wholly or mainly 
in hanging bells in buildings ’’ be within the 
Act? ‘The definition of ‘‘ building ”’ is ‘‘ the 
construction, alteration, repair, decoration, or 
demolition of buildings, including the manu- 
facture of any fittings of wood of a kind 
commonly made in builders’ workshops or 
yards.” 

Again, why are ‘‘smiths, rivetters, and 
carpenters engaged. in making frames for 
hanging bells and in making pulleys and bell- 
wheels ’’ within the Act, but the workmen 
engaged in making the wrought-iron clappers 
for the bells, according to the. decisions, not 


included either under the heading “‘mechai 
engineering” or “iron-founding’’? A 
hanging a bell in a building is ingi 
agaiust unemployment, a man erecting 
organ in the same building is not. Num 
less examples could be given of the 
certainty prevailing as regards who are 
who are not insured persons, and it wi 
appear to be absolutely ential that § 
steps should immediately be taken to am 
the Act so that employers may know—@ 
from the Umpire-—what classes of work 
are insurable under this part of the | 
which, it must be remembered, was if 
duced as an experiment to be tentati 
applied to certain employments espedi 
subject to fluctuations in furnishing emf 
ment. If the decisions be studied, it wil 
seen that this latter consideration does 
apply to half the < s of workmen 
have been held to be within this part of 
Act. 


CONSTRUCTION TOWER Fi 
DEPOSITING CONCRETE. 


We illustrate on this page an unusual { 
of construction tower employed for deposi 
concrete at the Englewood roundhouse of 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Raih 
at Chicago. The main difficulty encount 
by the contractors in the exemtion of 
works was due to the fact that the cone 
employed had to be deposited over a } 
large area, the roundhouse being 405 ft 
diameter. Moreover, the pit walls wen 
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Construction Tower for Depositing Concrete. 
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‘that the distribution of concrete by 
barrows would have been impracticable, 
ne cost of a series of timber construction 
s was found to be prohibitive, the 
nted cost of three such towers being 
y 4402. 
‘the suggestion of the Chain Belt Com- 
of Milwaukee, a eteel tower was 
ed, the total cost of which erected in 
fon, was less than 200/. Considerable 
mity had to be exercised in the design 
is appliance in order to m ke it portable 
fo provide for the deposition of concrete 
y required point within the radius of 
Helivery spout. This spout is 60 ft. 
and, being provided with an additional 
eal pipe 30 ft. long, enabled the con- 
ors to deposit concrete at a maximum 
nce of 95 ft. away from the base of the 
I. 
e tower is 72 ft. high. being made up of 
Hsections composed of steel angle and 
nel bars. The tower rests on timber 
) with steel liners, which are placed on 
ay rails. The concrete spout is mde 
nalvanised-iron. It measvres 10 in. 
se, and is open at the top being stiffened 
‘light steel truss, as shown in the photo- 
2 The truss and spout are suspended 
| 40-ft. boom,- which is rigged from the 
if the tower and held in place by steel 
js and a cable running to a winch, the 
hn being secured to one side of the tower 
iat the boom and spout moy be raised 
lowered or swung in a semicircle, giving 
ide range of work and permitting the 
te to be placed anywhere within a 
of 95 ft. ‘The concrete is prepared in 
ker situated about 600 ft. away from the 
it, this arrangement having been due to 
tuation of the storage bins for raw 
rials. The concrete mixer discharges 
lears, which are transported to the con- 
ition tower, where the concrete is trans- 
id.to an elevator, hoisted to the top of 
tower, and automatically delivered into 
ireceiving hopper. This hopper has a 
valve, which is operated by a man 
ling on a platform at the top, where the 
} of concrete through the spout is 
jated. 
Iter the concrete has been placed on one 
bn of the works the tower is drawn back 
t the rails by means of the hoisting 
le situated midway between the tower 
lthe concrete mixing plant, and it is 
ld that the tower can be moved a distance 
) ft. in about four hours’ time. 
yelve men are employed in operating the 
}. including those engaged in loading raw 
rinlls into the mixer, the necessary 
lanics, and the men engaged in spreading 
joncrete. 


JILDING PLANS AND BUILDING 
PROSPECTS. 


fw return of building plans submitted 
jpproval in the third quarter of the year 
jmpared- with the same quarter loet year 


ls that there is. an increase of 58,840/., 


7 per cent. This increase takes place 
f in connexion w shops, factories, 
3, and other premises, and is 
hed to Lancashire, Cheshire, the Mid- 
}, and Wales and Monmouthshire. Outer 


Jon shows a decrease of 56,0710., or 
fper cent., and in dwelling-houses the 
fase in all districts is 97,673/., or 7°2 per 
In considering the increase shown, as 
ished in the Board of Trade Labour 
lffe, we find that the number of Councils 
ng returns vari y. Thus 102 dis- 
are included +I 
he came quarter 101 districts 
ms. It would therefore be interesting to 
how the figures are corrected for com- 
mn. Tf additional districts are included, 
would in itself disturb the averages. 
adjustment, however, appears to be 
. for the figures now published in the 
int issue for the third quarter of 1911 
nb agree with the figures published in the 
fic in October, 1911, for that quarter. 
BIRNAM HOTEL, PERTHSHIRE. 
s building, which was destroyed by fire 
onth, is to be re-erected on as much the 
lines as the former building as possible. 
jplans are being prepared by | Messrs. 
ly & Maclennan, architects, of Edinburgh, 
is proposed to restore the fine baronial 
\g-hall with its open timber roof. 


THE (BUPLEBER, 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
OF MASTER DECORATORS. 
A quaRTERLY general meeting of this 
Association was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on October 14, Mr. J. Anderson, 
President, in the chair. 


Painters’ Cards of Employment. 

The Chairman said the Committee con- 
sidered it was a great mistake that painters 
should apply for employment without any 
means of proving their qualifications, and 
they had considered the question and more 
or less approved of cards of employment 
which painters could carry, showing at least 
thit they had worked fo: firm: for a certain 
time. There was nothing on the card to 
show the character of the min, It was, 
however, considered that the Insurance Act 
would more or less take the place of the 
cards, but then it was discovered that an 
insurance card was not quite suitable, as 
nothing was allowed to be put upon it 
except the date. The Committee had re- 
considered the question, and, having regard 
to the fact that owing to the multiplicity 
of insurance cords, masters had quite enough 
cards to deal with for the present, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the m»tter be post- 
poned for the time being. This was agreed 
to. 


Foreman Painters. 

The meeting then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of suggestions as to conditions of 
foremen painters’ employment, rate of pay, 
etc. 

The Chairman explained that it was felt 
by some master decorators that there were 
various methods amongst firms of dealing 
with foremen. The matter was brought 
before the Committee by Mr. C»mpbell and 
discussed, and was referred to Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. de Jong to vo into the matter and 
bring up a definite Report embodying sug- 


gestions. Unfortunately. the Report had 
not yet matured sufficiently to bring it 
forward that evening. and the Committee 
therefore suggested that the matter be 
referred to the next General Committee 
meeting. Whatever scheme was _ finally 


adopted. it was not. of course. intended that 
the members ehould be obliced to adopt it if 
it did not meet with their approval. 

The matter ws referred to the General 
Committee to consider the subject and report 
to the next general meeting. 


Additional Vice-President. 
Tt was acreed that the Association shovld 
have. two Vice-Presidents and Mr, Wilkin- 
son was unanimously elected. 


Future Meetings. 

The President, in giving as a delegate his 
Report on the Chester Convention of Associa- 
tion of Mester Hose Painters, sid the work 
sent in by the students and apprentices for 
competition was a distinct improvement on 
previous vears. 

Mr. Wilkinson, who also attended as a 
delegate. confirmed the President as to the 
value of the papers read and the discussions 
which followed. 

The President explained that the meeting 
next year was to be held ot Leamington, but 
there would he no exhibition there, possibly 
owing to lack of accommodation. Jn the 
following year the Convention was to be held 
in Manchester, and he had every reason to 
believe that three years hence the Conven- 
tion would like to come to London if it could 
be by any means arranged. He acked the 
members of the Association to consider what 
could be done to hold the Convention in 
Tondon, as he believed it would be very 
successful, but it meant a deal of hard work. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS AT CO- 
PARTNERSHIP ESTATES. 


Ow Saturday, October 19, a conference of 
managers, foremen, and others concerned in the 
building operations at various co-partnership 
estates at Liverpool, Stoke-on-Trent, Hamp- 
stead, and elsewhere, was held in the Institute 
of the Brentham Garden Suburb of the Haling 
Tenants, Ltd. Mr. Henry Vivian presided, 
and Mr. G.. lu. Sutcliffe, F.R.I.B.A., opened a 
discussion on prime costing. .The necessity 
of care in allocating to each part of a particular 
job the exact materials used was urged as one 
of the means to avoid the great variations that 
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occur in the ordinary tendering by building 
firms. During the afternoon. many of the 
ors inspected the flats that are being 
erected for elderly folks on the Ealing Suburb, 
and a vote of thanks to the directors of the 
Ealing Tenants, Ltd., was carried on the 
motion of Mr. F. Litchfield, of the Garden 
Suburb Builders, Ltd., seconded by Mr, W. 
Grant, of Ltd., the newly- 
established joinery manufacturers in the Garden 
City at Letchworth. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Councii of the Lundon Master 
Builders’ Association met on October 17, the 
chair being occupied by Mr. James 8S. 
Holl.day, President. 

The Special Couimittee appointed to confer 
with the representatives of the various trade 
organisations submitted its Reports of the 
several conferences which had been held, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Reports of the Conciliation Buard meetings 
were received. 

Correspondence relating to trade matters 
was read. 

Messrs. T, W. Helsdon & Sons, Lisson- 
grove, N.W., were elected ordinary members, 
and the nomination of Mr. H. C. Horswill, 
Forest. Gate, E., as ordinary member was 
accepted. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
Departments named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment: Works services: Addition to Officer 
Patients’ Block, Haslar Hospital—Mr. J. 
Hunt, Cleveland-road, Gosport; double aero- 
plane shed, Hastchurch—Messrs. Humphreys, 
Ltd., Knightsbridge, S.W.; foundations and 
works in connexion with storage accommoda- 
tion for oil fuel on the Humber—Messrs. 
Price, Wills, & Reeves, 28, Victoria-street, 
S.W.; new gates for No. 2 Dock, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth—Receiver and Manager for 
Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding, and En- 
gineering Company, Ltd., Canning Town, E.; 
shop for repairing turbines and boiler shop 
adjoining H.M. Dockyard, Devonport—Messrs. 
J. Lysaght, Ltd., St. Vincent’s Ironworks, 
Bristol. War Office: Portland cement (running 
contract)—Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers (1900), Ltd., Northfleet, Kent; Works 
services: alterations and additions to married 
quarters, Stanhope Lines, A ‘dershot—Messrs. 
G. Kemp & Co., Elms-road, Aldershot; altera- 
tions to Isolation Hospital, South Aldershot— 


Mr. E. C. Hughes, Albion Works, Woking- 
ham; construction of road from Broxhead to 


Camping Ground, Bordon—Messrs. 
er & Kersley, Blackwater, Hants; con- 
on of chapel school to regimental insti- 
tute, Sheffield—Mr. A: Robinson, Woodbine 
Works, Idle, Bradford; conversion of recrea- 
tion-room, etc., to regimental institute, Hilsea 
—Messrs. Wigginton & Sons, Portsmouth; 
nnexes to married soldiers’ 
quarters, Dev Messrs. W. E. Chivers & 
Sons, 29, Sheep-street, Devizes; erection of 
barrack expense store, Weymouth—Messrs. 
Jesty & Baker, Castletown, Portland; erection 
of electric power station, Tidworth—Messrs. 
W. P. Goose & Sons, 124, Milton-road, 
Gravesend; erection of married soldiers’ 
quarters, Milldam Barracks, Portsmouth—Mr. 
F. J. Privett, Cottage-grove, Southsea; erec- 
tion of stables and coachmen’s quarters, Tid- 
worth—Messrs. Wort & Way, , Castle-street, 
Salisbury; erection of officers’ quarters, 
Shorneliffe—Mr. T. T. Denne, Walmer, Kent; 
improvements to soldiers’ quarters, East Rear 
Range, R.A. Barracks, Woolwich—Mr. W. J. 


erection of 
u 


Renshaw, Atlas Works, Putney; installation 
of heating, etc., apparatus, new. barrack 
blocks, Fort Burgoyne, Dover—Messrs. E. 


Deane & Beal, Ltd., 3, Monument-street, H.C. ; 
installation of heating apparatus, regimental 
institute, Jersey—Messrs. H. J. Cash & Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, S.W.; maintenance and 
repair of War Department buildings at North 
Dublin—Messrs. J. & R. Thompson, Lid., 
Philipsburgh-avenue, Fairview, Dublin; South 
Dublin—Messrs. McRoberts & Armstrong, 
Lower Windsor, Belfast; Galway—Mr. R. 
MacDonald, 17, Dominick-street, Galway; 
Salisbury Plain (West)—Messrs. EH. & A. 
Sprigings, Stamshaw, Portsmouth; overhead 
conductors and supports for electric light in- 


stallation, Tidworth and Bulford—Messrs. 
G. E. Taylor & Co., 8, Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street, E.C.; periodical .works services at 


Brighton and Newhaven—Messrs. Skevington 
Brothers, Bateman-street, Derby; Bristol, 
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Curragh Camp, Plymouth, and Devonport— 


Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., Shipley, 
Yorks ; Shorncliffe and Weedon—Mr. TT. 
Carr, 55, New Crown-street, Halifa: 


vision of increased accommodation, 
Mr. R. Holt, 50, Badger-street, Bury ; 
arrangement of drainage, Royal Arr 

ing Department, Pimlico, S.W.—M. 

Blay, Ltd., Spital-street, Dartford; 
struction and repair of roads 
Messrs. Turner & Ker: 
remetalling and rep N 
—Messrs. Bristowe & Co., 11, Tothill-street, 
S.W.; removal of aeroplane sheds from Lark- 
hill and re-erection at South Farnborough— 
Mr. W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey Station, 
S.E. India Office, Store Department: Cement 
—Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Lloydsavenue, E.C. Crown Agents for the 
Colonies: Bridgework—Messrs. Head, Wright- 
son, & Co.; Ltd., 5, Victoria-street, S.W.; road 
bridge—Mess: J. Westwood & Co., Ltd., 
Napier-yard, Millwall, E.; steel bridgework— 
Messrs. J. Butler & Co., Victoria Ironworks, 
Halifax; cement—Messrs. Wouldham Cement 
Company, Litd., 35, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Office of W. orks: ‘Building work: adaption 
of Croydon Labour Exchange—Messrs. Crabb 
& Son, 75, Streatham-hill, S.W.; erection of 
the Hyde Sorting Office, Hendon—Mr. W. 
Tout, Brent-street, Hendon, N.W.; super- 
struction of extension of new public offices, 
Westminster, S.W.—Messrs. Holloway Brothers 
(London), Lid., Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 
S.E.; alterations to Nottingham County Court 
—Mr. G. A. Pillatt, 92, Sherwood-street, 
Nottingham; foundations of new offices for 
Public Trustee—Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee & 
Sons, Oxford; adaption of Stratford Labour 
Exchange—Mr. A. G._ Barton, Daventry 
Works, Walthamstow, N.E.; erection of head 
post-office, Weybridge— F.. J. Privett, 
Haslemere, Surrey; erection of sub-post-office, 
Whittington Barracks, Lichfield—Messrs. & 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, drainage 
work: redrainage of Buckingham Palac 
Messrs. Matthew, Hall, & Co., 88, Wigmore- 
street, W.; remodelling lavatories, Edinburgh 
General R try House—Mes: G@ & R. 
Cousin, 14, averley-market, Edinburgh; re- 
drainage of St. James’ Palace—Messrs. Davis, 
Bennett, & Co., 944, Horseferry-road, West- 
minster, S.W.; reglazing roofs of Victoria and 
Albert Museum—Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 
Crown Works, South Lambeth-road, 
heating apparatus, Sofia 
Bennett, & Co., 94a, 
Westminster, S.W. steel sashes, new 
Stationery Office—Messrs. Crittall Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., Manor Wo Braintree; 
ventilation work at Custom House, E.C.— 
Messrs. J. Statt & Co., 158, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C.; woodpaving, Admiralty Arch— 
the Improved Wood Pavement Company, 46, 
Queen Victoria-street, H.C. General Post Offce: 
Laying lines of pipes in Great Dover-street,S.E., 
and Lee High-road, Burnt Ash-hill, S.H.— 
Messrs. William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton House, Bishopsgate, E.C.; laying lines of 
pipes at Springburn, Glasgow—Messrs, Airds, 
Ltd., 22, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W.; slates— 


Gloth- 
W. F. 
recon- 
Pirbright— 
ley, Blackwater, Hants ; 
ir of parades, Woolwich 


Messrs. Bingley, Son,: & Follit, Ltd., West- 
minster, S.W. Commissioners of Woods: 
Alterations at Beaufort Arms, Tintern—Mr. 


G. Jones, Monmouth. 


ORGANISATION OF BUILDERS’ 
WORKMEN. 


A Conrerence was held on the 21st inst. at 
Essex Hall to consider the results of the ballot 
recently taken by twenty workers’ unions in 
the building trade on the question of amalga- 
mation. 

At the end of the Conference, which was 
private, Mr. Bowerman, M.P., the Secretary, 
stated, says the Times, that the figures showed 
a large majority in favour of the principle of 
amalgamation. A further meeting of the con- 
senting unions is to be held to draw up a full 
scheme of amalgamation. The unions which 
have decided to join the movement are the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners, Man- 
chester Bricklayers, Plumbers, Stonemasons, 
National Union of Builders’ Labourers, United 
Builders’ Labourers, National Union of Brick- 
laye Stonemasons, and Paviors, and the 
London and Provincial Society of Painters 
and Decorators. 


BENTLEY SEWAGE. 


The Bentley Urban District Council have 
accepted a tender, by Messrs. Arnold & Son, 
of Doncaster, for the construction of new 
sewerage and sewage disposal works. The 
price is 12,4587., and: includes the making of 
new works on the Tollbar Estate, enlargement 
of the present works in Arksey-lane, and the 
installation of new pumps at Bentley -road, 


THE BUILDER. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, HELWITH BRIDGE. 

This new school ‘at Helwith Bridge, near 
Settle, has been ted at a cost of 6820. 
from the designs of Mr. John Stuart, Architect 
to the West Riding. County Council. The 
school prov: scommodation for about sixty 
pupils and was opened on the 12th inst. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, WHITLEY BAY. 

The new County Council Secondary School, 
Whitley Bay, is being erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. G. T. Forrest, and it is 
hoped it will be ready for occupation in about 
sixteen months’ time. 

HOSPITAL, BENFIELDSIDE. 

The foundation-stone of the Murray Com- 
memoration Hospital was laid at Benfi 
on the 16th inst. he site of the hosp i 
in Ritson’s-road, Benfieldside. The’ building 
will consist of four separate blocks, connectel 
by an enclosed corridor 6 ft. wide. The ward 
pavilion or nursing block is two stories high, 
the ground floor being for males,-and_ the 
upper floor set apart for females and-children. 
The place is designed so as to be a convalescent 
home as well as a hospital. The premises 
have been arranged so as to allow of future 
extensions, and a new north ward may be 
added to the ‘pavilion without disturbing the 
ordinary routine of the institution. The build- 
ings have been designed by Mr. J. J. Eltring: 
ham, of Blackhill, and the principal contractor 
is Mr. J. L. Miller, of North Shields. The 
heating arrangements have been entrusted to 
Mr. William Richardson, of Darlington. The 
total cost of the hospital is 13,500/. The build- 
ings will be of brick, with stone facings. 

BUSIN) PREMIS SOUTH SHIELDS. 

Messrs. Fowl & Brock, of King-street, 
South Shields, have recently carried out exten- 
sions to their premises at a cost of about 
3,5002. The scheme necessitated the remodel- 
ling and improvement of the internal arrange- 
ments of the existing premi: and the re- 
building of two blocks of property. The new 
premises haye been carried out to harmonise 
with the adjoining building, being faced with 
Heworth Burn Stone, and Me 
Co., London, have designed and carried out 
the shop fronts, which are of polished 
mahogany, with base of polished granite, and 
mountings and fittings of bronze. A feature 
of the work is the large island window and 
the two entrances at each side, the effect being 
to provide an arcade, with marble mosaic 
pavement. Internally, access to the upper 


floors obtained by three staircases. 'The 
heating is by low-pressure hot-wa system, 
with numerous this work having 
been done by George Gray, of South 


Shield: and the building is lighted by 
electr . _The general contractors for the 
work was Mr. James Carruthers, and the 
architect was Mr. Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., 
both of South Shields. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The ‘ Boyle”? system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump 
ventilators and air- inlets, has been applied to 
Cairn Ryan School, Wigtownshire. 

The Festiniog Urban District Council 
Assembly Rooms are being ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof venti- 
lators and patent hygienic inlet ventilating 
panels, supplied by Messrs. E. H..Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Application forms for Trade Scholarships 
must be submitted to the Education Officer, 
Education Offices, Victoria-embankment, W.C., 
not later than Saturday, October 26. Success- 
ful candidates will be required to take up 
their awards immediately after Haster, 1913. 
By means of these scholarships boys may 
secure free education {with maintenance grant) 
at trade schools, at which they will receive 
such instruction as will prepare them on 
leaving school to take up either apprentice- 
ships or employment in skilled trades. No 
candidate | whose parents (or 
guardians) reside within the area of 
the administrative County of London. The 
holarships are only intended for boys who 
intend to enter at the end of the course the 
trades in which they receive training. The 
London County Council is being recommended 
to award ten scholarships in painting and 
decorating at the London County Council 
School of Building, fifteen scholarships in 
building at the Northern Polytechnic, and ten 
scholarships in engineering at the London 
County Council ackney ‘Institute, and to 
transfer the ten sting scholarships in build- 
ing at the London County Council Hackney 
Institute to the Northern Polytechnic. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LOND( 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 190: 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London Cour 
Council the following applications under { 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (7 
names of the applicants are given in par 
theses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

Bethnal Green, North-east.—Erection of 
iron and glass shelter in. front of a buildi 
on the southern side of Hackney-road, ab 
ting upon the eastern side of St. Peter’s-str 

y F. Matcham & Co. for Mes 
J —Refused. 

Lewisham.—Hrection of porches and woot 
bay-windows to four houses on the south 
side of Rushford-road, Lewisham (Mr. A, 
Roddis for Mr. E. W. Webb). —Consent. 

Poplar.+—Building at St. David's Wharf, 
the southern sidé of West Ferry-road, M 
wall (Mr. T. A. Watson for the Mangan 
Bronze and Brass. Compar 

St. Puncras, North.—Erec 
upon a site abutting upon Kentish Town-ro 
Prince of Wales-road, and. Grafton-mews, 
enone (Mr. S. G. Castleman).—Consent, 

Pancras, South.—Erection of a porch 
ft of a building on the northern side 
fell eorent street, St. Pancras (Mr. H. 

Hale).—Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of a balustrade to the a 
in front of the United Service Club, FE 
Mall (Messrs. Thompson & Walford for - 
United Service Club).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a coal shed 
No. 122, Tooting Bec-road, Upper Tooti 
abutting upon the nortl side 
Montana-road (Messrs. Swain & Selley) 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 
Islington, Nori Re-erection of No. ¢ 
Hornsey-road, Islington (Mr. A. 8S. R. Ley: 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Limehouse.—Erection of sheds of a 
porary character at No. 2, Church-row, Li 
house, next to Maize-row (Mr. A. Hall 
Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Battersea.t—Hrection of a wood and ii 
motor shed at the side of No. 38, Spent 
road, next to North-side, Wandsworth-comn 
(Mr. 'T. Wilson).—Refused. 

Briaton.—Temporary octagonal building 
No. 437, Brixton-road, Brixton (Mr. R. Le 
Sims). —Consent. 

Dulwich.—Temporary greenhouse and ] 
ting shed at the rear of No. 29, Alleyn-pa 
Dul wich, abutting upon Alleyn- road (Mr. A. 
Hurt: g). —Consent. 

Islington, East.—Erection of an addition 
front of Globe Works, Queensland-road, Ho 
way (Messrs. W. Barns & Son).—Refused. 

Norwood. —T'emporary iron building on 
western side of Tulse-hill, Brixton “(Mr, 
Hill).—Refused. 

Space at Rear. 


Chelsea.—Erection of additions at the r 
of No, 52, Draycott-place, Chelsea (Mes 
Ruscoe Brothers & Co. for Captain F. 
Grogan).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Erection of Sloane Gate-mansi 
on the eastern side of D’Oyley-street, Chel 
(Messrs. W. & E. Hunt).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear 
No. 125, EHarl’s Court-road, Kensington (1 
W. Knight).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of 
additional story at No. 67, Curzon-street, M 
fair (Messrs. Marion & Co., Ltd.).—Consen 

Westminster.—Erection of a building at 
north-eastern corner of Smith-square, W 
minster (Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. and Mes 
H. Field & Simmons).—Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 
Westminster.—Erection of the New Midi 
sex Guildhall exceeding in height the width 
the street leading from the Sanctuary to Li 
George-street, Westminster (Messrs. Gib: 
Skipwith, & Gordon for the Middlesex Cou 
Council).—Consent. 


Construction 
City of London.—Water-tanks on the roof 
a building upon the site of Nos. 22 to 
ingdon-street, City (Mr. H. O. Ellis 
Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 


Kensington th.—Additions at the rea 
No. 53, St. an’s-road, Kensington (Mr, 
Hunt).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Alterations at No. 
Westbourne-grove, Paddington (Messrs. 
Whiteley, . Ltd.).—Consent, 


| 
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George, Hanover-square.—Hrection of a 


ing on the northern side of Hanover- 
re, Westminster, abutting upon the eastern 
}of Harewood-place (Messrs. Colleutt & 
'p).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

insington, South.—Erection of a goods lift 
C. W. Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, 
—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
izton.—Formation of openings at the 
ad and first-floor levels between Nos. 50 
62, Robsart-street, Brixton (Messrs. H. 
i & Sons, Ltd., for the trustees of the 
Mr, W. Slade).—Consent. 

y of London.—Formation of a further 
ng in the party wall at the ground-floor 
between No, 41, Lothbury and 38, Throg- 
pn-street, City (Mr. A. Blomfield).— 
ent. 

Yham.—Doors of special construction in 
f iron doors to an opening at Thomp- 
}Model Laundry, Margravine-road, Ham- 
inith (Fireproof Doors, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Wborn.—Openings in the party wall be- 
h Nos. 225 and 224, and Nos. 223 and 225, 
nham Court-road (Mr. A. H. Heron for 
i er Company, Ltd.).— 


rylebone, West.—Uniting of Nos, 16 and 
franville-place, St. Marylebone (Messrs. 
imersley, Kennedy, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
George.—Omission of double iron doors 
i between Nos. 14 and 16, High- 
,» Wapping ( M. Marsland for the 
oe and Edinburgh Shipping Company).— 
ied. 

nd.—Uniting of N 
street, Long-acre 
nt. 

and.—Uniting of No. 50, Shaftesbury- 
te with No. 20, Rupert-street (Mr. T. B. 
mey for the London City and Midland 
—Consent. 


| recommendations marked + are contrary 
€ views of the Metropolitan Borough 
ls concerned. 


= Loy 316) Vand "17, 
(Mr. W. Petch).— 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
Parliamentary Papers Sir 

awen asked the President of 
local Government Board whether he could 
what response he has had, if any, to 
ircular issued last month to District 
ils regarding building by-laws; whether 
istrict, Councils were taking steps to amend 
pable by-laws; and whether he possessed 
jowers to compel local authorities to 
1 their by-laws in cases where they are 
med as to make the building of cottages 
essarily difficult and expensive. 

Burns replied that he had not yet 
ed, as the result of his recent circular, 
lefinite proposals for amendment of ~ 
but_a large number of local authorities 
made application for copies of the 
*s model series of by-laws, and these 
bities were no doubt considering the ques- 
if adopting by-laws suitable to their dis- 
As regards the last part of the ques- 
ne referred the Hon. Member to sect. 44 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. 


JECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


Hospital (100,0007.); Messrs. 
Brothers, builders, 130, Rice- 
Walton, Liverpool. 
ngton.—Forty-nine houses for the Ash- 
Coal Company, Lt Milburn House, 
stle-on-Tyne. 
ury.—Garages, Marlborough-place, for 
Ewins & Son, carriage builders, Cal- 
«street, Banbury. 
d_ convenience and baths 
ces, Bangor. 
Nelson Foundry, 
Messr G. Moxon & Son, 
26, Church-street, Barnsley. 
Extension to tramway 
ish Electric Traction Com- 


Offices and additions at Turkey 
for Messrs. Kearns, Allen, & 
arn merchants. 
hingham.—Picture theatre, King’s Heath 
); Mr. F. Reynolds, t. 
Mr. F. 
Fir 


Birmingham; 

-road, Birmingham. 
pad, Aston; Mr. 00, 
per, Town Hall, Birmingham. Schools, 
Mr. T. H. Buckland, architect, St. 
pret-street, Birmingham. Proposed addi- 
0 Midland Women’s Hospital (6,0002.) ; 
. H. Aston, Hon. Secretary, 45, Newhall- 
Birmingham. 


also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
i. another page, 
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Bedworth.—Baptist church, _Coventry-road 


(2,5007.); Mr. T. R. J.’ Meakin, architect, 
Warwick-street, Coventry; Mr. L. Bunney, 
builder, Bedworth. 

Bishop’s Itchington——Houses for . Messrs. 


Greaves, Bull, & Lakin, cement manufacturers, 
Harbury, Leamington Spa. 

Bishop’s Stortford.—Swimming-baths, South 
Mill (about 1,0007.); Mr. R. S. Scott, Surveyor, 


Council Offices, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Blackpool.—School; Rev. J. Bradbury, 
Pastor, Chapel-street, Primitive Methodist 
Church. 


Bradford.—Wesleyan Sunday-school, Under- 
cliffe (2,4002.), for the Trustees. 
Brighton.—Drill hall, ete.; Captain Hawker, 
North-street, Quadrant, Brighton. 
Bury.—Nurses’ home (745/.); Mr. J. Isher- 
wood, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Bury. 
Chryston.—Four houses at epileptic colony, 
East Muckcroft, for the Glasgow Parish 
Council. 
Crick.—School; Mr. J. L. Holland, County 
Education Offices, Northampton. 
Daventry.—School (2,946/.); Messrs. 
& Son, builders, Oxford-street, Daventry. 
Doncaster.—Offices;. Mr. R. Waterhouse, 
architect, Staple Inn-buildings, Holborn, W.C. 
Dublin.—Housing scheme; Mr. OC. J. 
McCarthy, Architect, City Hall, Dublin. 
Dundee.—Extensions to Stobswell Works, 
Dura-street, for the Buist Spinning Company, 
Lid.; alterations to premises, Perth-road, for 
Messrs. A. & R. Lickley. 
Edinburgh.—Conversion of 44-48, Nicholson- 


Adams 


Cross, — All Saints’ Church 

(3,5002.); Mr. Temple Moore, architect, Well 

Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 
Harton, — Forty-two house: Whey” le) TEl 


Morton, architect, 50, K street, South 
Shields. 

Harwich.—Fire-station; Mr. H. Ditcham, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Harwich. 

Hexham. — Additions to slaughterhouse 
(8307.); Mr. G. I. Murray, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hexham. 


Horbury.—Parochial hall, Vicar-lane, for 
the Vicar, St. Peter’s Church. 
Ipswich.—Enlargement of infirmary (5,500/.) ; 
Mr. J. A. Scheuermann, architect, 9, North- 
gate, Ipswich. 
Kenilworth.—Cemetery buildings (1,280/.); 
Messrs. E. Smith & Sons, builders, Rosemary- 


hill, Kenilworth. 
Kilcolman. — Additions to St. Colman’s 
Church; Mr. B. E. F. Sheehy, architect, 


George-street, Limerick. 

Kirkcaldy.—Extensions to factory for Messrs. 
M. Nairn & Co., Ltd., linoleum manufacturers, 
Nether-street, Kirkcaldy. 

Lincoln.—Alterations to old barracks for 
the Lines. Territorial Force Association. Pro- 
posed improvements at Peter-in-Hastgate 
Church (1,8007.); Rev. W. A. Purey-Cust, St. 
Margaret’s Vicarage, Lincoln. 

Llandrindod Wells.—School (5,0407.); Messrs. 
D. & W. Meredith, builders, Montpellier Park, 
Llandrindod Wells. 

Llanelly. — One 


houses; Mr. Watkeys, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, 3 
Llanwrin.—School; Mr. G. A. Hutchings, 


County Architect, Welshpool. 
Newtown.—School; Mr. H. C. Marks, Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Carlisle. 
Ormskirk.—Battery and sub-station (about 
3,0007.); Messrs. J. Robinson & Son, builders, 
Ormskirk, 


Orrell.—Holgate Congregational Church; 
Messrs. J. B. & W. ‘Thornley, College- 
chambers, Library-street, Wigan. 
Oswaldtwistle.—Proposed library; Mr. R. N. 
Hantet, Surveyor, Council Offices, Oswald- 
twistle. 


Paisley.—Additions and alterations to works, 
Gordon-street, for Messrs. James Paton, Ltd., 
wholesale stationers, 110, Causeyside-street, 
Paisley. 

Penrith.—School; Mr. C. C. 

County Education Offices, Carlisle. 

Plymouth.—School (14,0007.); Mr. J. H. 
Ellis, Clerk, Town Hall, Plymouth; architect 
to be appointed by competition. 

Polesworth.—School; Mr. A. 8. Dixon, 
architect, Broad-street, Birmingham. 

Raunds.—School; Messrs. Blackwell & 
Riddey, architects, High-street, Kettering. 

Redruth.—Additions to workhouse (6721.); 
Mr. T. ©. Peter, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Redruth. 

Scarborough.—Bungalows, shelters, and im- 
provements in North Bay and south side of 
promenade (5,5807.); Mr. Henry W. Smith, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

Selby.—Roman Catholic School; Very Rev. 
Canon Worthy, St. Mary’s, Selby. 


Hodgson, 
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Sheffield—Improvements to the Jessop 
Hospital. for the Board of Management. 
Plans have been passed as follows :—Six houses, 
Chesterfield-road, for Miss A. Hunt; additions 
to premises, Montfort and Lopham streets, for 
Messrs. W. Stones, Ltd.; additions to pre- 
mises, Archer-road, for Messrs. W. §. Laycock, 
Ltd.; alterations to premises, Cambridge- 
street and Backfields, for the proprietors of 
the Sheffield Hippodrome; additions to pre- 
mises, Penistone-road, for Messrs. D. Doncaster 
& Sons, Ltd.; additions to premises, Watson’s- 
walk, for Messrs. T. B. & W. Cockayne, Ltd. ; 
seventeen houses, Greenhill and Harbord 
roads, for Mr. J. Laver; additions and altera- 
tions to Matilda Tavern, Matilda-street, for 
Messrs. 8. H. Ward & Co., Ltd. 

Skibbereen.—_Seventeen houses (1547. each) ; 
Mr, William Casey, builder, North-street, 
Skibbereen. 

South Elmsall.—Forty-four houses off Broad- 
lane for the Carlton Main Colliery Company, 
Barnsley. 

Sparkbrook.—Tramway depét (21,7471.); Mr. 
ie Johnson, builder, Willis-street, Birming- 
ham. 

Stafford.—Engineering Institute; Mr. K. L. 
Hutchings, Education Offices, Stafford. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — Meter house, ete. ; 
rs. G. Whateley & Sons, 27, Rother-street, 
atford. 

Sunderland.—St. John’s Church_ Institute; 
Messrs. Caws, Steel, & Caws, architects, 22, 
Faweett-street, Sunderland. 

Tanfield.—Offices, Tanfield Lea, for Messrs. 
J. Joicey & Co., Ltd., colliery owners, Cathe- 
dral-buildings, Dean-street, Newcastle. 

Uppingham.—Extensions to bank for Messrs. 
Barclay & Co., Ltd., bankers, 54, Lombard- 
street, E.C. 

Walsall—The following plans have been 
passed:—Electric theatre, Stafford-street and 
Green-lane, for Mr. T. Jackson; additions to 
foundry, Lower Rushall-street, for Messrs. T. 
Gameson & Sons, Ltd.; warehouse, Green- 
lane, Leamore, for the Talbot-Stead Tube 
Company, Ltd.; additions to offices, Sawmills, 
Bloxwich, for Messrs. E. W. Turner & Co.; 
rebuilding garage, Green-lane, for Messrs. J. 
Birch & Sons; alterations and additions to 
Temperance Hall, Freer-street, for the 
Trustees. : . 

Warrington.—Proposed alterations to police 
buildings; Mr. T. Longdin, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Warrington. 


West Sussex.—Three schools; Mr. H. R. 
Roberts, Architect, Education Offices, 
Horsham. fe 5 

Worcester.—Proposed swimming-baths; Mr. 
A. G. Parker, Architect, ‘Town Hall, 
Worcester. 

—_—___--@-2_—__ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Industrial Awakening of Turkey. 


The following information is from the Report 
by Mr. B, A. Altintop, of the British Con- 
sulate-General at Smyrna, on the trade of that 
district in 1911-12, which will shortly be 
issued :—Quite a number of mills and factories 
have been erected in the Smyrna district dur- 
ing the last few years. The most important of 
these are for spinning and weaving (cotton 
and wool), and for extracting oil from cotton 
seed and tannin from valonia. The industrial 
awakening is further evidenced by the estab- 
lishment of a large number of machine work- 
shops, by the steadily increased imports of 
machinery, and the gradual substitution of 
mechanical appliances for hand labour. A 
new brewery is in course of construction in 
Smyrna, and the staple industry of the district 
(carpet manufacturing) is visibly extending. 
Dissatisfaction with the present, and uncer- 
tainty as to the future, extreme caution and 
reserve in all dealings, tightness of money, 
restricted credit, and scarcity of labour, may 
be said to be the characteristic features of the 
present situation. The great hopes raised as 
to the country’s economic and other deyelop- 
ments a few years ago have not been realised. 
No steps have been taken to develop the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country, and no appreciable improvement has 
been made in municipal administration or 


public security. Signs of improving condi- 
tions, however, are visible. Great activity 
is noticeable in the building trade _ of 
Smyrna. The town has been — under- 


going a veritable transformation during the 
last three or four years. Substantial bank 
buildings, business premises and warehouses, 
theatres, factories, educational establishments, 
and private houses, both in the town and 
suburbs, have been built, and others are now 
under construction. The increase in the im- 
portation of building material, such as cement, 
timber, tiles, iron, sanitary appliances, etc., 
is an-additional evidence of activity in this 
respect. 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


Tum hygienic system of removing dust from 
carpets, furniture, and the interior of buildings 
generally practically dates from the year 
1900, when the British Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany introduced apparatus constructed under 
the Booth patents, ‘The success achieved by 
these appliances has naturally brought about 
the evolution of various rival devices devoted to 
the same end. 

In discussing the subject our aim is merely 
to summarise for the convenience of readers the 
general types of vacuum cleaner apparatus 
available. in the present day without making 
any comparisons of invidious nature. 

Vacuum cleaners of the mechanical type, 
from the handy little machine which can be 
carried about a private house to the elaborate 
plant for installation in large public and other 
buildings, may be divided into two classes :— 
(1) Machines where suction is establi hed 
means of bellows, and (2) machines where 
rotary or piston pumps are employed for 
creating the requisite vacuum. 

‘A third class of vacuum cleaner is represented 
by apparatus of the ejector type, where the 
working vacuum is produced by a current of 
water, steam, or compressed air, the funda- 
mental principle involved being analogous to 
that underlying the design of the injector 
largely employed for boiler-feeding purposes. 

While portable machines of the bellows and 
pump types, made suitably for being ca ried 
or wheeled about a building, are extremely 
useful and convenient, whether operated by 
hand or by electricity derived from existing 
light or power circuits, there is no doubt that 
for large public, mercantile, and indus rial 
buildings the most satisfactory form of machine 
is one laid down as part of a complete installa- 
tion, including a system of suction mains 
connecting the vacuum plant with all parts of 
the building, and having wall fittings at various 
points for the attachment of hose pipes, each 
terminated by the mouthpiece by which dust 
is sucked wp and conveyed to the collector 
forming part of the mechanical plant. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a compact cleaner set 
capable of maintaining the necessary working 
vacuum for the effective simultaneous operation 
of two cleaning implements. The apparatus 
comprises a 2-h.p. electric motor, with switch, 


and mountings. ‘The main 
connected to the collector, from which dust. 
is removed for disposal at such intervals as 
may be necessar: The set illustrated measures 
6 ft. 6 in, long by 2 ft. wide by 3 ft. 6 in. high ; 
these overall dimensions also applying to a 
form of the set where a petrol motor is provided 
in place of the electric motor shown. 

Larger sets of the stationary type, with 5-h.p. 
electric or petrol motor, are usually supplied 
with the essential units arranged so as to be 
fixed independently, the floor space occupied 
being about 3 ft. 6 in. wide by from 8 ft. 6 in. 
to 12 ft. or more according to circumstance 
Cleaner sets of this type supplied with either 
rotary or piston pump may be_ preferred. 

ratus of the types descr: 
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Fig. 1. 
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Electrically-driven Rotary Pump 
Vacuum Cleaner Set. 
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results in the Houses of Parliament, the Royal 
Courts of Justice, the British Museum, the 
King Edward VII. Sanatorium, various 
Government offices, and numerous important 
buildings throughout the country. 

The advocates of vacuum cleaning on the 
ejector principle claim that apparatus of the 
class now to be discussed dispenses with the 
use of relatively bulky motors, pumps, and 
dust filters, with their attendant noise, vibration, 
and risk of breakdown, by substituting a small 
and compact fitting, occupying no floor space 
whatever and requiring no attention of any 
kind. 

As examples we select two types of ejector 
apparatus, one operated by steam and the 


The first is that known in London as the 
Improved Vacuum Cleaner, and in Manchester 
as the Atlas Vacuum Cleaner. The ejecto 
supplied with steam from an existing or specially 
provided boiler, is fixed on any convenient 
wall, and on opening the steam-valve a large 
volume of air is drawn through the main 
suction pipe, steam and dust-laden air being 
conducted to a separator, where the dust is 
collected by centrifugal force and discharged 
at the bottom of the separator in the form of 
sludge, while the steam and air escape through 
an exhaust pipe at the top. The makers claim 
that the apparatus can be used for’ cleaning 
two rooms simultaneously, and point out that 
when one room has been cleaned the hose can 
be disconnected without interfering with the 
conduct of work in the other. This form of 
ejector plant has been installed at the Royal 
Automobile Club, Queen Anne’s Mansions, the 
Carlton, Ritz, Picadilly, and Hyde Park 
Hotels, and other buildings in London and the 


system is that introduced 
two or three years ago by Messrs. A. & P. Steven, 
and termed the Hydrovakur The apparatus 

simply of a short piece of iron pipe 
inside which is an ejector nozzle connected with 
an interior perforated pipe. It is made in two 
types, one for low-pressure and the other for 
high-pressure water. The nature of a typical 
installation is shown in Fig. 2, where. D is the 
ejector apparatus, W is the water supply pipe 
controlled by the valve V. The suction-pipe 
S is provided with couplings ©, to which are 
attached flexible cleaner hose-pipes F when the 
apparatus is at work. Dust mixed with water 
is discharged through the trap T dir 
the nearest drain. 

This apparatus 
vacuum of about 2 
two lines of cleaning hose ly. 
One great advantage it possesses is the 
automatic disposal of dust 
into the drain, and another 
is the entire absence of 
any auxiliary plant in the 
am. boilers and 
machinery. The makers 
have recently adapted their 
apparatus for use as'’a com- 
bined fire protection and 
vacuum cleanin stem, 
the operation of which is 
as follows :— 

In case of fire an electric 7 
button is pressed, with 
the result that the direc- i 
tion of water flow is re- 
versed, and the suction S 
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pipes are filled with water under press 
and available for discharge through { 
cleaner-pipes, which thus act the part of f 
hose. The electric button is protected by 
thin sheet of mica to prevent it from bei 
tampered with by playful or mischieyo 
persons. 

The Hydrovakum system of cleaning is 6 
quite suitable for buildings of large size, as m 
be judged by the fact that it is in use throught 
the Midland Railway Hotel, Manchester, a 
has been adopted for installation at the 
premises of the Calico Printers’ Association 
the same city. 


SSO 


ELECTROLYTIC DISINFECTAN! 


In the annual Report for 1911 to the Met 
politan Borough of Poplar the Medical Offic 
Mr. F. W. Alexander, gives details of the cost 
manufacturing, and the mode of using, 
electrolytic disinfecting fluid. This fluid, wh 
contains magnesium hypochlorite, has m 
been made by the Borough for the past 
years, and the Medical Officer is fully conyin 
that there is no more suitable means of produé 
a cheap, clean, and effective chlorine soluti 
The disinfectant continues to be added to” 
water in the swimming-baths in the same 
portion as hitherto, viz., one part of chlor 
to 2 million parts of wa‘ During the ¥ 
just past 7,560 gallons of the fluid were suppl 
to the Poplar, Bow, and Island Baths ; and 
addition of this fluid prevents the format 
of slime in the water, and also prevents 
occurrence of offensive smells when the ba 
are being cleansed. The average strength 
the fluid made ammes of availa 
chlorine per litre. 

The total output of this oochlorite solut 
during the year 1911 wa: 063 gallons, 
which the total cost of materials w 71. 14s, 
Included therein is the principal item 
561. 16s. 7d. for 9,093 Board of Trade unit 
electricity at 14d. per unit, which was ger 
ated in the Poplar Borough station, and bott 
corks, and labels, 191. 6s. 1d. Since the ins 
lation of the plant 200,000 gallons of the # 
have been. made for the sum of 380/., oul 
which 2127. was paid. for electricity, leay 
1687. for raw materials, including water 1 
in the manufacture. Respecting the 212% 
electricity, the Report points out that 
advantage accrues therefrom to the Boro 
because , equal to 16 per cent., is clear pr 

tis quite possible that a saving could bem 
upon the raw material, but, as the plam 
worked absolutely by unskilled men, a rul 
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Fig. 2. Hydrovakum Installation. 
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hmb must be adopted. The labour has been 
nsiderably lessened by a small electric motor 
tring the fluid while making it chemically 
uble; and quite recently the same motor 
s been arranged to keep the fluid in the large 
oply tank constantly stirred, so as to maintain 
> electrolyte at a constant specific gravity. 
e process last mentioned was formerly done 
‘hand. The nature of the operation may be 
mt from the following summary of the 
jglish patent 27,463, of December 12, 1907, 
inted to F. W. Alexander and hi coadjutors. 


Ale: 
Magnesium hydroxide, 
| preparations containir 
» added during the proc 
stable bleaching liquors, in order to render 
stable hypochlorite solutions, and more 
beially magnesium hypochlorite solutions, 
thle. The lution is vigorously stirred 
ring the process by means of.an ebonite rod 
ving one or more flaps of pure rubber, or 
jernatively the liquid may be beaten or 
e allowed to percolate through the 
jd magnesium compounds. 
As an illustration of the degree of constancy 
} the solution it may be mentioned that a 
mple which, on March 17, 1906, contained 
418 orammes of available chlorine per litre, 
found on October 1908, still to contain 
85 grammes, or nearly 80 per cent. of its 
ginal strength. According to a report by 
lein, 1 oz. of the fluid to 150 oz. of water will 
{| the cholera germ in two and a half minutes, 
ld will also kill the typhoid bacillus. Con- 
Imation of the effectiveness of chlorine dis- 
Jection is afforded by the large scale treatment 
lwater supplies to towns in many parts of the 
Irld, two of which are given below. 
In November, 1910 (writes Mr. W. M. 
lwards, in the Transactions of the Canadian 
ictety of Civil Enginec: 1911), an increase 
| typhoid fever occurred in the town of 
Pihcona, on the Saskatchewan River, which 
along with the Medical Officer, inv! igated. 
cause was a contaminated water supply, 
id to remedy this a permanent plant was 
cted to effect sterilisation of the water by 
otine. 
iThe plant consists of a powdering and sieving 
Ix, a rising current conical mixing-tank, three 
Inforced-concrete storage tanks, two small 
liler feed-pumps, and the process treats the 
iv water with commercial bleaching-powder, 
mounts of 5 Ib. to 15 lb. per million gallons 
| water. The active agents in the powder 
ib calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, 
le latter of which has been found to oxidise 
ie organic matter proportionally to the 
length of the dosing solution and its ent 
| dilution on admixture with the raw water. 
calcium compounds incre but very 
htly the total hardness of the water. Besides 
jose “changes, which are bardly discernible 
present methods of’ anal} there is the 


oxide, or carbonate, 
these substances, 
of manufacturing 


jstruction of any pathogenic bacteria which 
: the 


ly be present. This was proved by 
minution in the number of typhoid cas: 
jwn after the water began to be tr 
is way. The bacterial results were quite 
Hfinite and satisfactory, any germs that 
ivived the treatment having been found to be 
J non-injurious ones. 

\The efficiency of chlorine treatment is also 
infirmed by Mr. H. Bruns, who, in the Journal 
> Gasbeleuchtung, 1912, gives particulars of 
je operations conducted upon the Ruhr water 
ipply. In consequence of an outbreak | of 
jphoid fever, bleaching-powder was added in 
Instant proportions, tlie daily flow of about 
000 cubic metres of water receiving 1-5 to 
jgrammes per cubic metre equal to 0:5-0-66 
jamme of available chlorine. The action of 
je chlorine was not-allowed to continue beyond 
jirty minutes, when the excess was neutralised 
} adding sodium thiosulphate corresponding to 
e-half the weight of bleaching-powder used. 
he test for bacterium coli in the water after 
fatment usually showed their absence in 
10 cubic centimetres, and thermophile bacteria 
sre reduced to one-fifth. 

|The treatment was during fifteen weeks, the 
Jphoid epidemic rapidly abating after the in- 
guration; whilst the cost did not exceed 
fo-tenths of a pfennig per cubic metre of 
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gS, CARDIFF. 

Mr. H. Budgen, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, 
r the proposed new block of offices which is 
be erected in Mount Stuart-square. These 
fices will have a clear floor space front to 
ck of more than 100 ft. 
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MANCHESTER SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 


In the Report of the Rivers Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation for the year end- 
ing March 31 last it is stated that during 
the year 11,667 tons of house refuse were 
delivered at the Withington bunkers and 
destroyed, in addition to 365 tons of garbage 
from the screens, making a total of 12,032 tons 
of refuse destroyed. The volume of sewage 
delivered at the Withington works during the 
year was 1,673,345,100 gallons, or an average 
of 4,597,100 gallons per day. 

The volume of sewage delivered at the 
Davyhulme works from March 30, 1911, to 
March 27, 1912, inclusive, was 12,382,950,000 
gallons. A portion of this quantity, amount- 
ing to 129,227,000 llons, was diluted beyond 
the fi to one limit, up to which the works 
are designed to treat. The average daily flow 
of sewage was 34,019,000 gallons, that of the 
previous year having been 36,182,000 gallons, 
showing a decrease at the rate of nearly 
6 per cent. 

The Report states 


A that there are definite 
indications that the amount of putrescent 
matter in the Ship Canal water is being 
gradually reduced. The average effluent dur- 
ing the vear shows a higher percentage of 
purification of the raw sewage than has 
hitherto been obtained, and it is anticipated 
that further improvement as the beds now 
under construction on the Barton area are 
brought into operation will be effected. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Last Friday, at the first monthly sitting of 
the Metropolitan Water Board after the recess, 
the following matters were dealt with :— 

New Works in Kent.—The Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee was instructed to prepare 
and submit to the Board a draft Bill to be 
introduced in the next session of Parliament 
to confer on the Board powers for (inter alia) 
the (i.) construction of a reservoir at Shooter’s- 


hill of a capacity of about 1,000,000 gallons; 
(ii.) truction of a pumping-station at 
Shooter’s-hill and the laying of a main from the 


Woolwich Common reservoir to the pumping- 
station, and from thence to the Shooter’s-hill 
water-tower; (iii.) laying of a main from the 
existing 18-in. main in the Well Hall-road to 
the proposed new reservoir at Shooter’s-hill: 
(iv.) construction of a reservoir of a capacity 
of 250,000 gallons on the Board’s land at 
Betsoms-hill, and the laying of a 10-in. main 
from Westerham-hill pumping-station to the 
new reservoir and thence to Knockholt reser- 
voir: and (v.) construction of a reservoir on 
the Board’s land at Westerham-hill (capacity 
250,000 gallons). 

Other Works.—The following amongst other 
works were authorised to be carried out:— 
Laying mains at Kempton Park, 1,650/.; mains 
in Stoke Newington, 1,290/. and 2,3000.; 
repairing wooden bridge at Island Barn 
reservoir, 1,250/.; repair of houses at High 


Beech, 1467.; and repairs at Ponder’s End 
Mill, 2687. 

— +4 —__§_ 

LAW REPORTS. 


Krye’s Bencu Division, DivistonaL Court. 
(Before the Lorp Cnr Jusrice, Mr. Justice 
CHANNELL, and Mr. Justice Avory.) 


The Building Construction Company v. 
Hammerstein. 

On Friday, October 18, the Court heard 
the appeal of Mr. Os Hammerstein, of 
the Opera House, Kingsway, from a decision 
of an arbitrator in a e in which the Build- 
ing Construction Company, Lid., were the 
claimants for a sum of 20,4612. for work done, 
it was alleged, on behalf of Mr. Hammerstein 
in the building of his new opera house. The 
matter came within the scope of the Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1889, and the arbitrator was Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, then President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C.,. with Mr. 
Beyfus, were for the appellant, and Mr. 
Hutchinson, K.C., was for the respondents. 

Mr. Beyfus, in opening the case; said the 
point in the case was whether the arbitrator 
had jurisdiction to deal with certain claims 
made by the respondents, and a certain 
amount turned upon what was meant by the 
“carcase’? of the building. ‘The. arbitrator 
had not only decided that he had jurisdiction, 
but. at first refused to state a case. Mr. 
Beyfus then read the special case stated by 
the arbitrator, and it appeared from the agree- 
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ment between the parties that Mr. Hammer- 
stein was desirous of having constructed the 
carcase”? of a new opera house on a site 
at Kingsway, and had asked Mr. Bertie Crewe, 
architect, of 75, Shaftesbury-avenue, W., to 
prepare plans and specifications, The con- 
tractors agreed to execute the work according 
to the specification and details included_ in 
the bills of quantities to be prepared by Mr. 
H. E. Pollard, of Lower James-street, Golden- 
square, W.C. Clause 1 of the agreement said 
“that in consideration of the sums paid to 
the contractors they would execute the work 
according to the drawings,” etc., while one 
of the conditions set forth in the schedule, 
dealing with the extras, stipulated that the 
contractor could, when authorised by the archi- 
tect, vary the work by w of omission or 
extra to the spec tions, while there were 
other clauses dealing with payment to the 
contractors, which was by certain instalments 
at the rate of 85 per cent. of the yalue of 
work executed on the building. The case 
further stated that at the date of the contract: 
no drawings or specification or bills of quantity 
were in existence, and the arbitrator found 
as a result of the evidence he heard that 
while the term ‘‘ carcase’ recited in the con- 
tract was somewhat vague and indefinite in 
regard to the precise matters included therein, 
the schedule of prices, specification, etc., 
related, to some extent, to matters which were 
not included in or covered by the term 
“ carcase.”” 

It appeared that at an interview on October 
10, 1910, when the contract was signed, and’ 
at which Mr. Hammerstein was present, a 
conversation took place, the substance of which 
was as follows:—‘ As regards the execution 
of any works in connexion with the completion 
of the opera house by firms other than the 
contractors, with the exception of such works 
as electric lighting, decoration, and stage 
fittings, which Mr, Hammerstein wished to 
carry out himself, it was arranged that Mr. 
Crewe should select such firms as he considered 
most suitable for the purpose, and in .order 
that Mr. Hammerstein should have one main 
contractor to deal with the contractors were 
to sub-contract to the firms selected, in con- 
sideration for which they were to receive 
10 per cent. upon the net amount of such 
contracts.” A large number of such contracts 
were afterwards entered into with the sanction 
of Mr. Crewe and the question was whether 
these sub-contracts ed to matters. which 
came under the definition of the word 
“carcase.” The question was a difficult one, 
but the evidence given before him (the arbi- 
trator) could’ be summarised as_folloy 
Some of the matters dealt with by sub-con- 
tractors were included within the meaning of 
the word “carcase,” others were not so in- 
cluded, while others again were doubtful. 
None of the sub-contractors related to wor 
reserved by the architect for Mr. Hamm 
stein, such as decoration, electric lighting, 
or stage fittings. As the work proceeded 
payments were made on the architect’s certifi- 
cates, but no attempt was made to differen- 
tiate between ‘‘carcase’’ and other works, 
while many works not included in the meaning 
Coe ©’? were contained in the certificates. 
and had, in fact, been paid for by 
Mr. ein. At the same time there 
wa Hammerstein ever 
saw any of the certificates or was aware that 
money paid by him included works other than 
use Wor Notice of arbitration was 
given by Mr. Hammerstein on December 20, 
1911, when he contended that he had paid the 
Building Construction Company a sum exceed- 
ing that due to them for the works executed, 
and he denied that the contractors were en- 
titled to an immediate certificate for the 
payment of the sum of 10,0002. in respect of 
the work, and to the subsequent payment of 
other sums. Shortly afterwards the con- 
tractors delivered a statement of claim, in 
which they asked for, subject to the final 
adjustments as to retention money, ete. the 
whole of the balance of the money due in 
respect of the opera house, including the whole 
of the balance due under and by virtue of 
the sub-contracts. When the arbitration was 
proceeding, and the arbitrator had heard the 
contractors’ case, it was submitted for the first 
time on behalf of Mr. Hammerstein that the 
arbitrator’s jurisdiction was limited to disputes 
or differences in réspect to the building of 
the ‘carease”? of the opera house, and that, 
inasmuch as there were included in the claim 
matters which were outside carcase work, those 
matters should be eliminated from his con- 
sideration. He held that.the true inference 
from the documents and the conduct of the 
parties was that they: intended that the con- 
ditions of the contract were to govern all the 


many 
Hammers 
s no evidence that Mr 


relations between them in respect of the 
building, irrespective of carcase work or 
otherwise. 
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The question, therefore, for the opinion of 
the Court was whether that finding was 
correct, and whether the arbitrator had any 
jurisdiction to deal in any way by award with 
any disputes which had arisen between the 
parties in respect of claims for work done 
beyond the erection of the carcase. 

Mr. Beyfus explained that Mr. Hammer- 
stein had paid the contractors 69,000/., and he 
contended that that sum was sufficient to meet 
all claims. 

After hearing Mr, Hutchinson 
dismissed the appeal. 

The Lord Chief Justice remarked that Mr. 
Hammerstein objected to the jurisdiction of 
the arbitrator to deal with claims for work 
which he said did not come within the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘carcase,’’ and that objection 
was taken four or five days after the arbitra- 
tion was commenced. There was no doubt 
that the certificates, in fact, did include a 
great many items which were outside the 
carcase, and on the question whether the 
amount of the claims was right he did not 
express any opinion; that was for the arbi- 
trator. In his opinion, there was no real 
binding contract until the drawings and 
specifications had been produced by the archi- 
tect, and he came to the conclusion that the 
arbitrator had jurisdiction to deal with at 
least the items which were claims for work 
which was shown on the drawings and speci- 
fications. As to some particular claims of 
work not included in the specification, and as 
to which Mr. Hammerstein raised an objec- 
tion, he would express no opinion. 

Justices Channell and Avory concurred, and 
the appeal was dismissed with costs. 


the Court 


Hien Court or Justice, CHancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice Parker.) 


Claim by Contractors: Messrs. J. Aird & Co. 
y. the Tanjong Pagar Dock Board. 


Tus action came on for hearing on Tuesday, 
the 22nd inst. i‘ 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., Mr. Macassey, K.C., 
and Mr. Schwan appeared for the plaintiffs; 
and Sir Robert Finlay, K.C., Mr. George 
Cave, K.C., Mr. Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh Fort, 
Mr. Mathews, and Mr. Hull for the de- 
fendants. 

Mr. Upjohn, in opening the case, said his 
clients were the well-known firm of contractors 
and the defendants were a Board which had 
been formed in the Colony of Singapore for 
the purpose of carrying on certain. docks and 
other works. The litigation arose out of a 
contract made as long ago as February, 1908, 
for the construction of a wet dock and other 
works at Singapore. There were three main 
issues in the case, and these were as follows :— 
Firstly, the plaintiffs alleged that the contract 
was induced by misrepresentations of the de- 
fendant Board, and that the contract was 
made in such circumstances that the Board 
was responsible as for a fraud. If he (Counsel) 
succeeded upon that issue, away went the 
contract. If he did not so succeed, the 
second issue would arise, and the question 
which arose there was the inquiring and deter- 
mining whether the contract works were physic- 
ally impossible of performance. The third 
issue was the determination of whether the 
defendants, by their conduct on at least two 
ocoasions, repudiated the contract and gave 
the plaintiffs the opportunity of determining 
it, of which they availed themselves, Plain- 
tiffs’ case was that the defendants were 
guilty of such conduct as would amount to 
repudiation of the contract, and the plaintiffs 
acted on that footing. Those were the three 
main issues; but there was also the question 
of damages. The plaintiffs’ claim in the action 
‘amounted to about 500,000/. The defendants 
had not counterclaimed in the action, but 
they had served a notice on the executors of 
the late Sir John Aird, who in his lifetime 
was a member of the plaintiffs’ firm and a 
party to the contract, making a claim against 

us estate of about 1,000,000/. His Lordship, 
however, would not be troubled with the 
question of damages at the trial, it having 
been arranged that the determination of the 
damages, if directed, should stand over for 
subsequent inquiry. The contract was a very 
long and complicated one, and abounded in 
very technical terms in engineering. 

It appeared from the statement of the 
learned Counsel that the plaintiffs received in 
London from the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, acting on behalf of the defendant 

oard, an invitation to tender for the works 
to be carried out for the Board at Tanjong 
Pagar, such invitation being contained in a 
letter dated July 1, 1907, enclosing a printed 
book, which contained the conditions of 
tender, the specimen, alternative forms of 
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tender, notes for tenderers, and schedule of prices 
containing detailed items of the works pro- 
posed to be executed. The plaintiffs’ tender 
for the works proposed to be executed was 
accepted on or about October 15, 1907, such 
works being the construction of a lagoon wet 
dock, having an area of about 244 acres, 
length from east to west of about 2,500 ft., 
and from south to the north of from 400 ft. to 
700 ft., and entered from the open sea by an 
entrance at the south-west corner; the con- 
struction of the main wharf at Tanjong 
Pagar, and the diversion of a certain road, 
drainage work, and swamp _ reclamation. 
Messrs. Coode, Son, & Matthews and Mr. 
John Rumney Nicholson were to act as joint 
engineers under the contract. Plaintiffs’ case 
was that the defendants or other agents had 
made misrepresentations as to the character 
of the ground in which the walls of the 
lagoon wet dock were to be constructed by 
means of sinking trial pits and boreholes; 
as to the pressure of the mud experienced in 
sinking certain trials pits and other matters, 
plaintiffs said that they did not ascertain the 
untruth of the misrepresentations until they 
had made considerable progress in the execu- 
tion of the contract wo: and that imme- 
diately upon such discovery the plaintiffs 
avoided the contract and alleged it was no 
longer binding upon them. 

Mr. Upjohn, in the course of his opening 
address, dealt at great length with the contract 
specifications and other documents in the case, 
and referred to the evidence the plaintiffs 
intended to call. 

The learned Counsel upon the construction of 
the contract said that the first question to be 
determined was what method of timbering was 
prescribed. ‘The second was whether there 
was any provision in the contract requir- 
ing the contractors, instead of constructing in 
trenches, to construct in pockets, or whether 
this method was not in truth prohibited by 
the contract. That was the great question 
raised between the contractors and the 
engineers in December, 1909. The engineers 
said, ‘“‘We require you to do the work, but 
we do not consider it an extra.’ He sub- 
mitted that this work was not within the con- 
tract, but that the contract was inconsistent 
with it. Finding that the ground was of such 
a nature that the toes of the piles were 
driven inwards, the work undertaken on the 
specifications was abandoned. 

Counsel then proceeded to deal with the 
allegations of misrepresentations in the par- 
ticulars and statement of claim. He said that 
in the specifications two trial pits were shown 
—the first 250 ft. east of the entrance to the 
docks and the other in the narrow part of the 
entrance to the dock. Both these trial pits 
were represented as square and as having been 
sunk through the soft material and mud down 
to the hard or shale. In the ordinary practice 
square trial pits were sunk by means of 
timbering with runners and settings, and this 
was what was represented on the drawings. 
The conditions of tender and prices and 
specifications contained a representation that 
the information obtained by the Board and its 
agents showed that it was practicable to con- 
struct the dock walls of concrete with timber 
trenches in the ordinary way. This, said 
counsel, was done for the purpose of inducing 
the plaintiffs to tender at a much less price 
than they otherwise would have done, and to 
commence the work under the ordinary method 
of runners and settings. As a matter of fact, 
said Counsel, the trial pits shown were not 
sunk to the hard bottom shale as represented. 
Plaintiffs did not find out the untruth of these 
statements until they had actually gone on 
with the work and just before the commence- 
ment of the action. He said that the evidence 
would show that these facts were within the 
knowledge of the B and its agents. 

Continuing, the ned Counsel said he 
would ask his Lordship to say that the Board 
and their engineers were trying to make the 
contractors do 2,000,0007. worth of work on 
1,000,0002. contract. 

The learned Counsel was still addressing the 
Court when we went to press. 


a 


CORONER’S COURT, SHEFFIELD. 


The details of a new coroner’s court and 
mortuary in Sheffield were brought to the 
notice of Mr. Edgar Dudley, who held a Local 
Government Board inquiry at Sheffield on the 
15th inst. into the application of the Corpora- 
tion to borrow 5,000/. for the purpose. The 
land is situated in Nursery-street, Wicker- 
Jane, and Nursery-lane. It is proposed that 
on the new site a central court should be pro- 
vided for the holding of coroner’s inquests. 
The City Architect (Mr. Edwards) explained 
the various details of improvement in the 
plans. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council the following recommendation 
of the Town Planning Committee was con 
sidered :—‘“‘ That application be made to the 
Local Government Board for authority to pre 
pare a town-planning scheme under the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909,” in 
reference to certain land in Acton, Ealing, 
Willesden, and Greenford. The following 
amendment was moved by Councillor Kent;= 
“That, inasmuch as the Council were assured 
that the total expenditure connected with the 
adoption of a town-planning scheme would 
not exceed 751. (of which 347. has already 
been expended in preliminaries), but now 
learn that under such scheme the Council must 
make binding contracts for the widening of 
existing railway bridges, the construction of 
additional ones, the provision of new roads, 
the stopping-up or diverting of existing roads 
or ways, the relaying of the high-tension 
cable of the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, all of which must involve the rate 
payers in expenditure greatly in excess of 
the balance of the 751. above referred to, but 
the amount of which the Surveyor is unable 
to estimate, this Council declines to proceed 
further with a scheme which must add to the 
existing large loan debt, and thereby increase 
the heavy burden now borne by the rate 
payers.” Councillor Hamilton seconded the 
amendment. He considered a town-planning 
scheme unnecessary for Acton, as all the 
property developed since the new by-laws of 
1904 came into force had been developed suit 
ably. Ealing hadas much to develop as Acton, 
and yet it had no town-planning scheme. Tn 
reply to a question, Councillor Glen said there 
was no intention to now commit the Council to 
any other expense beyond the 765l. already 
sanctioned, which, he was told, would amply 
cover the cost of preparing the maps, ete 
a Smee: Supposing we apply to the Local 
Government Board to prepare a scheme, and 
they give us permission, shall we then be in 
a position to drop the scheme if it turns out 
to be expensive or extravagant? Councillor 
Glen: If the Local Government Board 
sanctions the scheme and the Council after. 
wards does not want to go on with it, or 
any portion of it, then it need not to dé so, 
unless it has has entered into some contract 
with a landowner to do something, in which 
case the ordinary rule of contract applies. 
Councillor Glen then replied to the amend: 
ment. He repeated that if the remaining half 
of Acton was to be developed on lines satis: 
factory to Acton, the town-planning scheme 
was necessary. Development in that part of 
Acton (north) would probably be extremely 
rapid. At least two railway-stations were t¢ 
be put there, and the advent of stations 
necessarily meant more houses. The Coundil 
wished to seize the opportunity now of pre: 
venting those houses from being put up any: 
how. Under its by-laws the Council had ne 
power to waive certain necessary requirements 
in regard to particular work. Under the Act 
power was given to waive the by-laws when 
they were not found to meet the particular 
needs of the moment. The estates now being 
laid out contained three kinds of roads—maim 
arteries, about 60 ft. and 70 ft. wide; 
secondary roads, which required to be made 
up to bear a considerable amount of traffic; 
and residential roads, which required very 
little depth of construction and very little 
width. If the Council did not adopt the Com 
miitee’s Report, the time would come when 
bridges would have to be widened and roads 
made at enormous expense to the ratepayers. 
If the needs of a district required a bridge to 
be widened, it was the duty of the Council, 
scheme or no scheme, to widen it. Without 
the Act the Council might have to widen at 
enormous cost, without getting a penny for 
betterment, but under the Act the Couneil 
could widen without compulsory powers, and 
get money paid to it in respect of the better 
ment of the adjoining property. Councillor 
Kent expressed the view that Councillor Glen 
had not read to them Clause 61, subsect. 2, 
which said that if the Local Government 
Board were satisfied, on any representation 
after a local inquiry, that the responsible 
authority had failed to enforce the observance 
of the scheme or any provision thereon, oF 
execute any works the authority was required 
to do, the Board might order that authority 
to execute the work under the scheme, such 
order might be enforced by mandamus. §o 
that once they got the thing sanctioned they 
had to go on with it or the Local Govern: 
ment Board would do so. Mr. Glen had 
said:— The Council will make binding con: 
tracts with the owners to do certain things,” 
and once these were made they would have 
to be carried through, or the Local Govern 
ment Board would force them to do so. A 
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vision was then taken, with the result that 
_yoted for the amendment and fourteen 
ainst. Councillor Schultess-Young then 
wed the following addendum to the Com- 
ttee’s recommendation :—‘‘ That no applica- 
nm be made to the Local Government Board 
yprepare a town-planning scheme, except on 
hdition that the Council is not committed to 
ly further expense beyond the 75/. already 
vided, than it would be if the scheme were 
& in existence, but that the Council retains 
tire rights of freedom in the matter.” 
le Chairman: Whether you have a town- 
inning scheme or not, it is obyious that 
e bridge at the top of Twyford-avenue will 
ye to be widened. Under the town-planning 
me it would not cost you so much. After 
ther discussion the amendment was de- 
jted on the Chairman’s casting vote. Several 
ler motions and amendments were put and 
gatived, and in the result the Com- 
jitee’s recommendation, including Councillor 
hultess-Young’s suggestion, that the Council 
puld have freedom of action in regard so 
penditure beyond the 752. (or thereabouts) 


jeady allowed, was carried by ten votes %o 
ie 


rnes.—Plans, etc., have been approved for 
iking-up the second portion of Hast Sheen- 
pnue. The Surveyor has been instructed. to 
bpare the necessary plans, etc., for making 
| Gilpin-avenue, Mortlake, as a new street. 
the last meeting of the Council it was 
tided not to agree with the scheme of the 
rey County Council for the treatment of 
reulosis so far as regards the district under 
Council’s jurisdiction, but to submit a 
jeme to the Local Government Board 
ough the County Council providing for an 
jation block to be erected in the hospital 
junds with the necessary nurses’ and 
Ininistrative accommodation, six shelters for 
jarable cases, and a dispensary. The cost 
\these buildings is put at 800/., 5007. of 
lich is for the hospital, 1202. for shelters, 
1 1802. for the dispensary. Plans have been 
ed for Mr. George Hunt for four shops 
warehouse, Upper Richmond-road, and 
R. B. Rowell, for alterations to ten shops 
{White Hart-lane. 

Varnet.—The General Purposes Committee, 
tthe last meeting of the Council, recom- 
inded the adoption of draft instructions to 
itects for the submission of plans for 
es and public conveniences, together with 
| required accommodation. Councillor 
jpmas proposed, as an amendment, that the 
ipmmendations should be referred back to 
| Committee for further consideration. He 
‘ he took this course because he considere? 


It the plans which had been submitted, and 
ch it proposed to put hefore the 
itect, were both ambitious and extrava- 
The sum of 5,000/. was mentioned as 
| limit to be given to the architects. This 
in he considered was more than the Council 
je justified in calling upon the ratepayers 
‘spend. In his opinion, 3,000/. would be 
e sufficient. Councillor Mainland said thev 
not bind themselves to a sum of 5,000 
was arranged to meet the architects to sub- 
j the draft instructions to them, and to 
jnest that they should erect offices in the 
ii economical manner possible. The amend- 
iit was eventually defeated and the Com- 
tsee’s recommendation agreed to. Later on, 
Incillor Pearson proposed:—‘That all 
#k estimated to cost 51, and over be thrown 
to tender upon specifications to be drawn 
\by the Surveyor or any other person 
jointed for the purpose.” He said that if 


was 


uk costing 51. and upwards was thrown open 


Bader 


they would get far better value for 
ey than if carried out by the Surveyor. 
r Mainland said if the motion was 
ed they would place themselves in the 
ls of a ring of builders. Why should they 
) builders, out of ratepayers’ money, a 
“it when the work could be done equally 
themselves, and better? Councillor Pear- 
said his intention was to invite tenders 
people in the district, not outside. He 
absolutely certain that work would be 
cheaper if thrown open to tender than 
jone by their own men daywork. In the 
“lt the motion was defeated. The Surveyor 
|been instructed to prepare a plan and 
mate for improving the road at the bottom 
Shurch-hill. . 
toydon.—The Surveyor has submitted esti- 
Nes for making up Monahan-ayenue, Bed- 
‘on, at lls. 4d. per foot, and Links, Seely, 

Eastbourne, and Frinton roads, 
ham. at 11s. a foot. The tender of the 
roved Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has 
accepted at 5.542/., for certain wood- 
Ing works iat Mitcham; as has also the 
jer of Mr. BH. Iles, sen., Katharine-street, 
ydon, at 2,9457.. for making up Florence, 
ithhurst, and St. Mary’s roads, Sander- 
A 


}ptford.—Repair works are to be carried 
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out to the roadways and footways in eight 
thoroughfares at a total estimated cost of 
1,151/. Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Greig & Detmar for the erection of a building 
on the site of Nos. 90-92 High- t. 

Baling.—The tender of Mr. M. N. Rose has 
been accepted, at 486/., for making up Temple- 
road with Brooke’s adamant paving. At a 
recent meeting of the Council a scheme for 
providing additional accommodation at the 
Town Hall, at am estimated cost of 500/., fell 
through. 


The tender of Mr. E. J. Betis, 
ghway, has been accepted by the 
Urban District Council, at 395/., for making 
up part of Farr-road. 

Greenwich.—The Housing Commitiee have 
decided to make representations to the Local 
Government Board to the effect that, in their 
opinion, the London County Council should pro- 
vide suitable accommodation for the persons 
displaced by the acquisition by the County 
Council of property in the neighbourhood and 
Randall-place and Billingsgate-street, required 
for school accommodation. Repair works are 
to be carried out in four roads at an estimated 
cost of 380/. A plan lodged by Captain War- 
burton on behalf of the Admiralty has been 
approved for the erection of fifty-three shops 
in a new street off Trafalgar and Old Wool- 
wich roads. 

Hammersmith.—The offer of Messrs. W. F. 
Nosotti & Co., Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C., 
on behalf of certain clients, has been pro- 
visionally accepted by the Borough Council to 
take a plot of land in the Broadway of 
1,069 sq. ft, or thereabouts, on a building 
lease, subject to the lessees being prepared to 
spend about 2,500/. on a suitable building. 

Hendon.—For carrying out improvement 
works in Lawrence-street and Daws-lane the 
tenders of Mr. F. G. Brummell, Dudden Hill- 
lane, Willesden, N.W., has been accepted at 
9347. 13s. 6d. and 1,168/. 14s. 8d. respectively, 
as has also the tender of Messrs. W. Gibson 
& Co., at 2,3002., for the erection of King 
Edward Hospital. 

Islington.—In connexion with the renewal 
and relaying of wood-paving in several thor- 
oughfares in the Borough the Borough Council 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. William 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 35-39, Hamilton House, 
Bishopsgate, H.C., at 6537. 4s., for supplying 
56,000 jarrah wood blocks required therefor. 
The sewer in Lyon-street is to be demolished 
and one constructed of 9-in. stoneware pipe 
incased in Portland cement concrete and laid 
to an improved gradient is to be substituted 
therefore at an estimated cost of 1301. 

Kensington—The tender of Messrs. J. 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Westminster, S.W., has 
been accepted, at 1,4107., for making up the 
extension of Highlever-road and a new street 
Negotiations are proceeding with Messrs. 
Derry & Toms, who have under consideration a 
scheme for rebuilding the front of their 
premises in Kensington High-street, for effect- 
ing a widening of a portion of that road. 
The quotation of the Improved Wood Pavement 
Company, Ltd., to extend the wood-paving of 
Queen’s Gate-place-emews for a distance of 
some 35 yds. has been accepted at 9s. 8d. 
per super. yard. 

Lambeth—The tender of the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company, Litd., has been 
accepted for supplying and laying creosoted 
deal paving blocks on concrete foundations, 
to be prepared by direct labour, in a portion 
of Clapham-road, at 7s. 6d. per super. yard. 
A plan, lodged by Mr. J. Wilson, has been 
approved for the drainage of six houses pro- 
posed to be erected on the north side of 
Glennie-road; as have also plans, lodged by 
Mr. H. B. Mitchell, for the formation of a 
new street, 40 ft. wide, leading out of Acre- 
lane. 

Lewisham.—The Borough Council have de- 
cided to call the attention of the London 
County Council to the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the use of intercepting 
traps in house drains recently issued, in which 
the trap is emphatically condemned, request- 
ing them to take the necessary steps to repeal 
the by-law (5) made by them under the pro- 
visions of sect. 202 of the Metropolis Manag 
ment Act, 1855. This by-law is as follows :— 
“ Every person who shall erect a new building 
shall provide in every main drain or_ other 
drain of such building which may immediately 
communicate with any sewer a suitable and 
efficient intercepting trap at a point as 
distant as may be practicable from such build- 
ing, and as near as may be practicable to 
the point at which such drain may be con- 
nected with the sewer. He shall, except in 
cases where the means of access to be pro- 
vided in compliance with the preceding bvy- 
law, shall give adequate means of access to 
such trap, provide a separate manhole or other 
separate means of access to such trap for the 
vurpose of cleansing it.” The following plans 
have been passed :—Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, 
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four houses, Newquay-road; Messrs. J. W- 
Heath & Son, five houses, Brockley-grove; Mr. 
T. G. Arnold, dairy, rear 50 and 52, Rushey- 
green; Messrs. T. O. King & Son, factory, 
Staplehurst-road; Messrs. G. Baines & Son, 
church, Torridon-road; Mr. H. H. Dartnall, 
five houses and shops, High-street. Mr. R. 
Stewart has lodged plans with the London 
County Council for houses in Muirkirk road. 
Tenders are to be invited for paving 
and forming Perry-rise and  Allan-road, 
in the latter case so soon as 75 per cent. 
of the estimated cost is received from the 
frontagers. Artificial stone in lieu of r 
paving is to be laid in portions of two roads 
at an estimabed cost of 1681. The tender of 
Mr. J. 'T. Gloag has been accepted, at 4990, 
for kerbing, channelling, and making up the 
roadway of part of Manor-lane; as has also 
the tender of Mr. W. Pearce for paving the 
footways with artificial stone at 4s. 7d. per 
yard super. The General Purposes Committee 
have decided to take the necessary steps for 
the establishment in the Borough of a tuber- 
culosis dispensary. The cost is estimated at 
1,000. The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. Percy Roche, ten houses, George- 
lane and Roxley-road; Mr, A. J. Roddis, six 
houses, Rushford-road; Messrs. J. W. Heath 
& Sons, eight houses, Chudleigh-road. 

Maidens and Coombe.—At the last meeting 
of the Urban District Council the Surveyor 
submitted a plan for the widening of that 
portion (about 450 ft. in length) of Kingston- 
road, which could be carried out by a widen- 
ing of the railway bridge from 20 ft. to 50 ft. 
span, and presented estimate of the cost of 
roadworks, reconstruction of forecourts, etc. 
He was instructed to prepare a more compre- 
hensive scheme covering a distance of about 
750 ft., so as to lower the level of the roadway 
on either side of the bridge, thereby reducing 
the gradient to one in forty-eight. 

Maryleboné.—The Borough Council have 
granted an application of Messrs. Boehmer & 
Gibbs, 11, Spring-gardens, S.W., to reconstruct 
the existing vaults and construct new vaults 
‘and sub-basements, and fix pavement lights in 
Casile-street East, Winsley-street, and Adam 
and Eve-court; and to form two subways in 
the last-mentioned thoroughfare, subject to 
protective conditions. 

Romford.—The Guardians have approved a 
plan and estimate of an isolation hospital, and 
the work is to be carried out by direct labour 
at a cost of 4847. 

St. Pancras—The Public Health Committee 
of the Council have received a communication 
from the Local Government Board referring to. 
Paragraph 9 of the First Schedule of the Hous- 
ing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909,and forward- 
ing copies ‘of an Order which the Board, with 
the concurrence’ of the Lord Chancellor, have 
issued, making rules for the purpose of fixing 
the scale of costs to be applicable on an 
arbitration under the schedule. Rule 6 in 
the Order, the Committee states, which is 
based upon similar wording to that in the 
schedule of the Act, deals with the question 
ot representation by counsel or expert wit- 
nesses, and is as follows:—‘‘ Nothing in these 
rules shall authorise an arbitrator to hear 
counsel or expert witnesses except in such cases 
as the Local Government Board direct, and if 
counsel or expert witnesses are heard by an 
arbitrator without such direction no costs shall 
be allowed in respect thereof.” Both counsel 
and expert witnesses, the Committee continue, 
are excluded from an inquiry into the taking 
of land as well as from an arbitration as to 
the value of the land, unless the Board other- 
wise direct. The Committee consider that the 
growing practice of legislating by Acts of 
Parliament drawn in general terms which 
leave the duty of settling important points of 
administration to Government Departments by 
means of orders, rules, and regulations is a 
custom strongly to be deprecated, as, although 
the making of an order r be authorised by 
statute, no opportunity is afforded, in the 
absence of discussion in Parliament, for criti- 
cism or amendment of what are frequently 
found to be vital points of detail, and they 
have accordingly decided to forward a strong 
protest to the Government on the matter. 

Stoke Newington.—Repairs are to be carried 
out to the carriageway of Blackstock-road at a 
cost not to exceed 1007. The tender of Messrs. 
William Griffiths, & Co. Ltd, has been 
accepted for renewing the present wood-paving 
in Lordship Park. The estimated cost of the 
work is put at 4.4002. 

Westminster.—The Tmprovements Committee 
report that in connexion with the recent pur- 
chase by the Royal Geographical Society of 
Lowther Lodge and the vroposed rebuilding of 
the premises they have had under considera- 
tion the desirability of acquiring a strip of 
the garden to provide for a rounding off at 
the corner of Exhibition and Kensington 
roads. As the result of negotiations | it 

(Continued on page 491.) 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
advertised in this number: Competitions, iv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


see previous issues. 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvii. ; 


Auction Sales, xxii. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are ecncned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must bé understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


Octopsr 28.—Blackwood, Mon.—Liprary, ETC. 
—Cost, 5,0001. Particulars from Mr. Lew. 
Lewis, 8, Albion-terrace, Blackwood, Mon. 

UcroBeR 29.—Glasgow.—DesicNs FoR EXTEN- 
sION oF MunicipaL Buitpines.—Ihe Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings, Five will 
be selected to submit complete drawings in final 
competition. _ See advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor. Deposit of 11. 1s 

Octoser 31.— Huddersfield. —'Town Pia 
NinG.—l'he Housing and ‘own Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of 2l. 2s, See advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further. particulars. 

OcroseR 31. — landudno. — TLanDscaPE 
Garbeninc,—Ihe Llandudno, _U.D.C _ invite 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in issue of September 6 for further par- 
ticulars. 

November 1.—Ottawa.—Monument 10 KING 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Works 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

x Novemser 4.—London.—R 
—The Committee appointed by 
Treasury to consider the design for complaune 
the above wish to inspect the designs submitted 
in the Builder Competition, and the authors 
i those designs are d to forward them to 

Whitehall, London, S.W., by November 4. See 
BA Scteenions (page iv.) in'this issue for further 
particulars 

Novemper 25,—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Scxoo: 
—limited to local architects. Particule ro 
the Education Office, Northumberland-road, 
Newcastle on-Tyne. 

NovemsBer 29.—hangside, Glasgow.—BrancH 
Liprary.—Assessor, Mr, Alex, N-. Paterson, 
A.R,S.A. Premiums, 501., 301., and 251. Par- 
ticulars from the ‘own Clerk, City-chambers, 
Glasgow. 

DeceMBER 1.—Sofia.—Dzusicns FoR A Royan 
Patace anp Law  Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see p. 178, 
August 9, and p, 350, September 27). 

DECEMBER 2.—Carlisle.—Scnoo. BurLDINGs, 
etc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

January 1, 1913. — Dublin.—Monicipa ae 
incs.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. 
Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin: 
Deposit, 21. 2s. 

March 1, 1918. — Rangoon. — MuNIcIPAL 
Buiipincs.—The Committee of the Mlunicipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars. 

Marcx 1, 1918.—Winnipeg.—Crry Hat.—Par- 

ticulars from Mr. A. Waugh, City Hall, Winni- 
peg. 
%* No Darz. — Dursley. — WorxMen’s DwELL- 
inGs.—The Parochial Committee of the Dursley 
B.D.C. invite designs for about thirty workmen’s 
dwellings, See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoposeD 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in ‘ Competition News,’’ December 1, page 635. 

No Dare. — Motherwell.—_Hicu Scuoou.—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

OctosER 26, — Blackpool. — Conversion.—For 
conversion of single-story workshop into a two- 
story stores. Specification and quantities from, 
and plans seen with, Mr. J. rodie, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Ocroser 26.— Cheltenham. BUILDINGs.—F'or 
domestic science buildings at Gloucester-road and 
Naunton Park schools. Architects, Messrs. 
Chatters & Smithson, 17, Regent-street. 

OcrosrrR 28..— Harrogate. — ALTERATIONS.— 
Alterations to the end wings.of the Victoria 
Baths, Plans seen, and_ particulars from Mr. 

E. Rivers, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer. 


Ocrozer 28.—Hollybrook.- TAGE.—Hrection 
of a cottage at Hollybrook, near Skibbereen, Co. 
Cork. Plans and  specitication with Mr. 
James F, Mullen, M.R.I.A.S., architect, 30, 
South-mall, Cork, 

Ocrosek 29. — Senghenydd. — Baxery.—Hrec- 
tion of a new bakery at Senghenydd for the 
Senghenydd and Aber Valle o-operative 
Society, Ltd. Plans and specifications with 
Manager. 

Ocrozer 29. — Shipley. 
reinstatement and Ue 
Shipley. Names t 
Son, fire loss 
Hustlergate, B 

OctorER 29 Tynemouth. — Rerarwer.—Con- 
struction of a timber retainer on the sea banks 
at ‘Tynemouth. Drawing and specification seen, 


XTENSION.—For the 
dock mill, 
roe ho mpson & 


orms of tender from Mr. John F. Smillie, 
Surveyor, Tynemout. 
Ocroser 31.— Barnsley. —Suops, Etc.—-Hrec- 


tion of wholesale shops off Midland-street, 
Barnsley, and providing and fixing of iron 
fencings, hurdles, gates, and other works of 
paying, draining, rawings and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities from M J. Henry 
Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Manor 
House, Barnsley. 

Ocroser 31.—Denholme Gate. 
tion of new stor 
John Haggas & 
Keighley. 

Ocrozser 31. — Ramsgate. — Room.—For the 
erection of a room for fire-alarm fittings and 


® 


Srorzs.. —Hree 
at Denholme Gate. M 
ions, architects, North 


street, 


other works. Plan and ation seen, and 
particulars from Mr. T. G. Taylor, Borough 
Engineer, Borough .Engineer’s Office, Albion 


House, Ramsgate. 
Novy "MBER 1. — Brittas. —Room, ETC. —For the 


at the iaioabnn, Crooksling, 
Dublin. Plans and specification by 
McNamara, C.E., architect, 
Brunswi Quantities, with forms of ten- 
der, on depost of 11. 1s. 

Novemser 1.—Gledholt, 
of a detached house in G: d, Gledholt. 
Drawings seen, and quantities from Messrs 
J. B. Abbey & Son, architects and surveyo: 
34a, New-street, Huddersfield. 

Novemser 1.— Mallow. — Corracrs.—For the 
building of thirty-nine single cottages. Plans 
and specifications at the office of the Council. 
Deposit of 51. per cottage. 

November 1. — Queenstown.—Hovusss.-- Erec- 
tion of fifty artisans’ and labourers’ houses in 
two blocks of seven and two of eight each at 
Carrignafoy, and in four blocks of five each at 
Ballyvoloon.’ Plans, specification, and general 
conditions by Mr. Joseph A. M‘Carthy, C.E., 
Timoleague. Form of tender and quantities from 
the Town Clerk. Denosit of 21. 

November 2,—Maidenhead.—Appitions.—For 
additions to the engine-house buildings at elec- 
tric-light station in Braywick-road. Plans seen, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. P! 
coe Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maiden- 
head. 

Noyemser 4,— Aberdeen.—A.rerations.—For 
the alteration of the wharf at Albert Quay, and 
relative works, on the south side of Albert Basin. 
Drawings with Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, Engineer, 
‘Aberdeen. pec ean) conditions, and quanti- 
ties on deposit of 21. 

NoveMBeER 4, — Bath. — Watt, rrc.—For the 
erection .of masonry retaining wall, stone 
palustrade, etc., in the Orange Grove, Bath. 
Plans, specifications, forms of tender, quantities, 
and information at the City putyerore Office, 
Guildhall, Bath. Deposit of 21. 

Novemser 4.— Bolton. Se ere —For the 
Cottage Homes extensions and for the conversion 
of the Townley’s House into a Receiving Home. 
Plans and quantities from Mr. John Ward, 
roe eee 24, Mawdsley-street, Bolton. Deposit 
of 5 

November 4 —Dublin.—Appittons, rrc.—The 
alteration of and additions to the Hast Ward 
block at King George V. Hospital, Dublin, in 
the Irish Command. Plans, specification, ‘and 
conditions of contract at the office of the Director 
of Barrack Construction, 80, Pall-mall, London, 
§$.W., or the Barrack Construction Office, King 
George V. Hospital, Dublin. Quantities on de- 
posit of 10s. 

Novemser 4.—Trefechan.—DweE.Lines.—Brec- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings at Trefechan. 
Plans, specifications, and form of tenders at the 
Corporation Offices, Smithfield-road. Mr. Rees 
Jones, Borough Surveyor. 

November ‘4 —Ware.—Dermonition.—The Ware 
Gas Company invites tenders for the demolition of 
malting premises in Star-street, Ware. Speci 
cation of the work at the company’s offices, Star- 
street, Ware. 


For erection 


NovEMBER 5. 
of additional of 
Plans and speci 
the architect, 
FF.R.I.B.A., Char. 
deposit of 1. 1s 
BER 6,—Albury. 


ces at ae aronioy ie, 

ation seen, and quantities wi 
James & Morga 
reet-chambers, Cardifi, « 


TTAGES.—F'or buil 


cottages at Albury, Herts Plans _ai 
pecifications seen and particulars from Mr. HB. 
Mees, Surveyor, London-road, Bishop’s Sto! 
‘ord. 


Novemser 6, Gravesend.—Avpirions.—P 
the erection of an additional building to 
vagrant wards at the Workhouse. ?lan ai 
specification with the architect, Mr. EH 
Bennett, A.R. 191, Parrock 
Gravesend, 

November 8. Se Buitpines.—F 
the erection of National School buildings 
Knockroe, Boyle, Co, Roscommon. Plans a: 


re 


specification at Boyla Royal Irish Constabula 
H Office 


Barrack. Mr H, 
Public Works, Dublin. 

Novemeer 8.— Limerick, — Exrensto: 
the extension of the premises of the Kilfim 
and Dairy Societ 
Plans and speci 
cation with Mr. J. Fox, Manager and Secretary 
Novemser 11. —Cleethorpes. —BANDSTAND, 


Williams, Secretary, 


—For erection of a bandstand at the end. of t 
King: and two shelters in the bastions 
the parade. Plans seen, and specifications ai 


forms of tender from Mr. C H. 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, 
House, Cleethorpes 
* Novemser 14. 
Bedfordshire C.C 
elementary school. See advertisement in #l 
issue for further particulars. 
November 18.—Huntingdon. 
—Erection of proposed 


Waithma 
Coun 


Westoning. 
invite tende 


CorracGe Homi 
Cottage Homes 


Huntingdon. Names to the Clerk to ¢ 
Guardians. 
* Nove: 19.—Portsmouth.—Orrices A 


Convenience.—The Portsmouth B.C, iny 
tenders for boatswains’ office, caetoe 
labourers’ room, arid gentlemen convenience: 

Flathouse Wharf. See advertisement in # 
issue for further particulars. 

* November 21.Upper Clapton.—Lrsrary 
The Hackr B} invite tenders for bran 
library building in Northwold-road, Up! 

Clapton. See advertisement in this issue 
further particulars. 

_Novemser 22.—Norwich.—Sueirer.—For er 
tion of a shelter at the city cemetery in place 
one recently destroyed by fire. Plans, specifi 
tion, and quantities seen, and forms of tent 
from Mr, .. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., ¢ 
Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 

No Dare.—Cardiff.—Room.—Erection of n 
billiard-room, etc., at Radyr Chain, near Card 
One guinea deposit for quantities to Mess 
Ivor Jones & Percy Thomas, architects, 18, 
Mary-street, Cardiff. 


No Dats. — Crigglestone.—Housrs.—Hrect 
of two houses at Great Cliffe, Crigglesto 
Me: . Massie & Holdsworth, architects, To 


Hall-chambers, King-street. 

No Dare.—Cushendall. For ec 
pletion of premises at Cushendall for 1] 
Patrick M‘Allister.- Plans, specifications, @ 
particulars with Mr. James A. Hanna, archite 
Ocean-buildings, Belfast. 

No Dats.—Deaf Hill 
a church hall and_institute at Deaf Hill (Tr 
don Bier oak Messrs, Clark & Moser 
FF.R.1.B.A., architects, Feethams, Darlingto 

No Date. — Hebden.—Anpirions.—Alterati 


~PREMISES. 


Haut, etc.—Erection 


and additions to a detached residence at Heb 
James Hartl 


for Mr Thomas Kitching. Mr. 
architect, Skipton. 

No Date, — Thurnscoe. 
Erection of a picture 
Thurnscoe. Mr. Ernest Ww. Dy 
architect, 10, Regent-street, Barnsley 

No Datse.—Torquay.—BuncaLow.—For bun 
low residence at Livermead. 1} F. G. Moe 
A.M.Inst.M.E., architect and surveyor, 9, Pk 
street, Torquay. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL 


OcroreR 26. — Hetton-le-Hole.—Licurin¢ 
Wesle; 
H. Drummo 


For  electric-light installation in 
church, Hetton-le-Hole, | Mr. 
Brook Villa, Hetton-le-Hole. 

OctosrerR 28, — Motherwell. 
sion of two underbridges at 
ings at the office of the Company's Engin 
Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. Specificat 
and schedule on deposit of 21. 2s 


JeTOBER 25, 1912.] 


ENGINEERING, etc.—conrinued, 


ie date given at the commencement of each 
graph is the latest date when the tender, or 
names of those willing to submit tenders, 
| be sent in. 
OBER 31. — Sheffield. — Brroce.—For the 
ning of the south-west approach of Hillfoot 
ge, Sheffield. Particulars and forms of ten- 
with conditions of contract, from Mr. Chas. 
Wike, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Sur- 
r, Town Hall, Sheffield, on deposit of 11. 1s, 
VEMBER 2.—Pontypridd,—ReEsERVOIR.—Con- 
stion of a service reservoir of 675,000 gallons 
city, Full particulars from the Engineer, 
Gelliwasted-road, Pontypridd. 

November §.—Aliton.—Heatinc.—The South- 
ton C.C. invite tenders for low-pressure hot- 
r apparatus at Council school. See adver- 
aent in this issue for further particulars. 
bVEMBER 9, — Midleton. — WELL, Erc.—For 
ing a well and erecting a pump in the town- 
of Lisgoold. Mr. John Stanton, Clerk to 
Council, Board-room, Midleton Workhouse. 
DVEMBER 16, York.—Ratways.—Construc- 
of about 14 miles of light railways Con- 
specifications, and quantities, on 
from Mr. H. Craven, Town Clerk, 
dhall, York. 
Dats.—_Kingskerswell.—Water ScuEmy.— 
a water scheme for Croft Building Estate. 
F, G. Moore, A.M.Inst.M.H., surveyor, 9, 
t-street, Torquay. 


RNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
STORER 26. — Calverley.—Parintinc.—For the 


Lvation of the interior of the Hospital. Speci- 
lions from Mr, Wm. Roberts Wilson, Clerk 


ne Board, 


THE (BULEDIER 


Ocrozer 30.—Nottingham.—PAInTInG, ETC.— 

For internal cleaning and painting at ‘various 
sub-pslice stations Specifications and forms of 
tender from the City Architect, Mr. F, B. Lewis, 
Guildhall, on deposit of 11, 1s. 
* Novem 4, — New South Wales. — Port- 
LaNnD CEM —The Government of New South 
Wales invite tenders for supply of Portland 
cement for the year 1918. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

Novemser 5.— London. — Paintin, Etc.—For 

painting and decorating at the Leytonstone 
Public Library, Granleigh-road, Leytonstone, and 
the Central Library, High-road, Leyton. Speci- 
fication, with forms of tender, from Mr. Ernest 
H. Essex, A.M.Inst.C.H., Engineer and Surveyor 
+o the Council, Town Hall, Leyton. 
* No BER 15. — Dichfield. — Marerrats AND 
Repatrs. — Tenders are invited for repairs and 
materials from December 26 next, to March, 1914, 
at Lichfield.’ See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


street, Chelmsford. 

Ocroser 28. — Dartford. — Fuints.—For 150 
cubic yds. of chalk flints. Mr. W. Kay, Clerk to 
the Council, Council Offices, Dartford. 

Ocrozer 98.—Prestwich.—Wor«ks.—For works 
of private street improvements. Conditions of 
contract. with plan, specification, and quantities 
at the office of the Surveyor. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
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_ Ocroner 30. — Llantrisant. — Sewace.—For 
jointing about 510 lin. yds. of Q-in. and 6-in. 
diameter stoneware pipe sewer at  Tonteg, 
Llantwit Fardre. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities, on depo of 1l., from Mr. 
Thomas Saunders, Surveyor’s Office, Pontyclun. 

Ocroser 31. — Kirkcaldy.—ImPRoveMENT.—For 
street improvement at the car terminus, Rosslyn- 
street, Gallatown. Plan seen, and specifications 
and quantities at the Burgh Surveyor's Office. 

NovemsBer 2.—Hampton Wick.—GraniteE.—For 
supply of about 200 yds. of granite. Mr. H. 
Fawssett, Clerk, Council Offices, High-street, 
Hampton Wick. 

Novemser 4,—Maldon.—Marw.—For_ laying 
370 yds. of 6-in, water main. Specification seen, 
and form of fender from Mr. T, R. Swales, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engine 

Novemser 5, — Wealdstone. — Granite.—For 
supply of 800 tons of granite, broken to 2-in, 
gauge, and 120 tons of granite chippings. 
Samples to Mr. H. Walker, C.E., Surveyor, 
Wealdstone. 

Novemsper 6.— London.—Roaps.—lor private 
street works at Devon-road, Barking. Plans 
seen, and specification, quantities, and form of 
tender from Mr. C, F. Dawson, Surveyor to the 
Council, Public Offices, Barking. 

Novemser 9.—Hastings.—Stone.—For supply 
of 1,200 yds. of best unbroken blue stone. Forms 
of tender from the District Surveyor, Mr. D. 
Paine, Stonelynk Farm, Fairlight, Hastings. 


_ Novemser 9.—Willington.—Srreer.—For leyel- 
ling, paving, metalling, channelling, and making 
good Albion-street and entrance from High- 
street. Specification and quantities from Mr. 


J. H. Gardner. Surveyor, Willington, Durham. 

Novemser 19. — Belfast. — SrwaGr.—For the 
construction of an outlet sewer, Drawings, speci- 
fication, and tender forms at the office of the 
City Surveyor. Deposit of 21. 2s. 


Public Hppointment. 


Nature of Appointment. 


| By whom Advertised. 


Application 


\TRUCTOR or HANDICRAFT (WOODWORK) . 


| 
London County Council... | 


Auction Sales. 


JEHOLD ESTATE, LEWISHAM—At the Mart 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


ALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Evc.—Great Hall, Winchester Ho 
LDING SITE, WESTMINST..R BRIDGE OA D—At the Mart 
SEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, WAL LINGTON—At the Mart. 
I3EHOLD BUILDING SITE, NOTTING HILL GATE—At the Mart 


to be in 
».. /100L. per annum Nov. 2 
By whom Offered. | ae 
| of Sale, 
| 
Churchill & Sim. Oct. 30 
‘| Brodie, ‘Limbs, & Co. Oct. 30 
.| Debenham, ewson, Richar Nov. 19 
|| Horne & Co. . Dec. 10 
"| Daniel smith, Son, & Oakley No date. 


LONDON COUNCILS—continued from page 489. 


ears that the Society would be prepared to 
tpt 2,507. for the land required. The Com- 
see have decided to purchase such property, 
the Engineer has been instructed to carry 
i the necessary paving, etc., works in con- 
tion with the improvement, estimated to 
4 3507. The Committee also report having 
her considered the subject of their recom- 
dation at the last Council meeting, that, 


view of the opposition to the scheme of 
ing the level of Piccadilly by the Junior 
engum Club, no further action should be 
They are now 


——_e--—__ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. F. Unsworth, F.R.I.B A. 

f. T. E. Collcutt, Past-President, R.I.B.A , 
Wiributes to the current issue of the Journal 
ithe Institute some biographical details of 
J life of tho late Mr. William Frederick 
worth, who died suddenly from_ heart 
fare at his residence at Steep, near Peters- 
il, on the 6th inst., at the age of sixty-one :— 
‘illiam Frederick Unsworth was articled in 
) to Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, of Bath, and 


after a year’s travel in France was for two 
ars in the office of the late George Edmund 
Street, and for a year with the late William 
Burges. He started practice in London in the 
year 1875, and scored his first success in the 


competition for the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre and Library at Stratford-on-Avon, 
which he was commissioned to carry out. 


The design of this building shows a strong 
feeling towards French Gothic, and it may 
be allowed that this feeling was in great 
measure due to the influences which still 
dominated one who had worked in the office 
of William Burges. But  Unsworth’s sym- 
pathies, judging from his later work, were 
more in accord with the best traditions of 
English Medievalism, and it was this spirit 
that influenced him in his later productions. 
Unsworth brought to the execution of his work 
an enthusiasm that occasionally was almost 
feverish in its intensi and a knowledge of 
style that gave distinction to all his buildings, 
whether domestic or ecclesiastical. His detail 
was especially interesting and charming. 
Among his architectural works I should like 
to mention as well worth a visit a small 
prick-fronted warehouse, built in 1883, which 
is quite hidden away in Star-yard, at the back 
of Chancery-lane. Other notable works are 
his restoration of St. Mary’s Church, Horsell, 
Surrey; Christ Church, Woking, and subse- 
quent enlargement; church at Woodham, 
Surrey; chapel of the King’s School, War- 
wick; Rossall School Chapel; Sion House, 
Strabane; houses at Harrogate and Burnham; 
additions to Selsdon Park, Sanderstead, etc. 
He was formerly in partnership with Mr. 
Dodgshun, in Old Queen-street, Westminster ; 
then practised alone in Old Palace-yard, West- 
minster, and latterly, in conjunction with his 


son and Mr. Inigo- Triggs, at Petersfield. He 
was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1882, and proceeded to the Fellowship in 
1891.” 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


21,336 of 1911.—Hugo Harold Wurfschmidt: 
Fountain or reservoir brushes. 

21,426 of 1911.—lLeduc, Heitz, & Co.: 
Process for the preparation and application of 
varnish having a base of cellulose esters. 

21,606 of 1911—Carl August Teske: Joints 
for tubular structures. 

22,960 of 1911—Edward Vernon Bailey: 
Means for securing door or other knobs or 
handles, cupboard turns, or the like, to their 
spindles. 

23,241 of 1911—Arnold England: Building- 
blocks or slabs of concrete or similar material, 

24,795 of 1911—Carl Ekberg: Combined 
floor planer and scraper. 

26,150 of 1911.—Walter Charles Benedict: 
Paying blocks. 

26,203 of 1911.—Peter Robertson Pollock: 
Window guards for window-cleaners’ use. 

27,096 of 1911. Frederick Hartnoll 
Edwards: Means and method of finishing and 
attaching textile fabrics to floors, walls, and 
like surfaces. 

260 of 1912—Harry Linton Allensby and 
Edwin Rudolph Quelch Gibson: Adjustable 
stock for hand-brickmakin 


201 of 1912—John Valentine Kaye and 
Thomas Henry Llewellyn: Door-holding 
devices. 

3,144 of 1912—Henry James Moysey: 


Electric lifts of the alternating type and the 
like. 

5,106 of 1912.—Albert Spichtin and Raphael 
Knoebel: Method of uniting adhesively glass, 
poreelain, stoneware, and the like, with similar 
materials, or with articles made of metal. 


* All ‘thése applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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8,517 of 1912—William John Swain: Rein- 
forcements for concrete structures. 

9,900 of 1912—Wilson Henry Sturge: 
Devices for adjustably suspending electric and 
other lamps, electroliers, gas pendants, and the 
like. 

10,394 of 1912—Edward Wingfield Bracken- 
bury: Concrete mixers and the like. 

10,932 of 1912.—Joseph Schilling and Michael 
Gierlich: Device for opening and closing 
fanlights and the like. 

13,506 of 1912.—Carl August Gustafsson and 
Osear Arvid Hede: Stayed wooden poles. 

16,258 of 1912.—Rickard Aloysius O’ Driscoll : 
Means for heating water. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

12,523 of 1911.—British Reinforced Concrete 
Engineering Company, Ltd., and Gilbert 
Stanley Heathcote: Reinforced concrete con- 
structions. 

This relates to welded reinforcing frames 
which can be made in standard lengths or 
sizes, which comprise a bar or bars and 
parallel, equidistant, transverse, or shear 
members, which are welded to the main bars 
and lie in a. common -plane when brought to 
the site, but may be bent up as desired. They 
may be straight and perpendicular to the main 


12,523 of 1911. 


bars, or be bent herring-bone fashion; in a 
modification of the latter form applicable to 
beams, the shear members being bent up out 
of the original plane. For columns, the mem- 
bers 6 embrace one or two main bars, or may 
lie between two main bars. Adjacent ends of 
the members b may be welded or twisted 
together, the members 6 being parallel with 
the faces of the column. The main bars may 
be welded end to end when placed in position. 


—_—_—_-@-»___. 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
October 2.—By Cxcr Lez Marriorr. 


Llangarren, Hereford.—Treverven Farm, 1(9a. 
2x. 1l p.f. £2,000 
Lyonshall, Hereforc 
Farms, 187 a. 3 3. 3,350 
Pasture, 11 a. Or. 30 p., f. é 425 
Bryngarren, Radnor.—Wern Farm, 116 a. Or. 
9p, f. “1,840 
October 3.—By Warier & Kine 
Southampton.—57, Ahove Bar (s.), f., p. . 8,000 
October 4.—By Morris, Marsuatt, & Poors. 
Llanllugan, Montgy.—Bight farms, 1 
inp ease dee i “ 6,090 
October 9.—By Knient, Frank, & Ruriey. 
St. John’s Wood.—8, Hamilton-ter., u.t. 10 
yrs., gt. 101., p ne: 590 
Shepperton, Middlesex Cottage and 
Pe Phys Bases . sceseeeees 3,£09 
By Kemsvey. 
Vange, Essex.—Shop and house, lfa., f. seseee 310 
Romford, Essex.—Oak Cottage andOakdene, 
f., w.r. 311. 4s. oreo 280 
October 10.—By Henry Henprixs & Co. 
Edgbaston, Warwick. — George-rd., u.t. 
I. 61. 120 


7 yrs... 6l., Yr. 551 
217 to 237 (odd), Speedwell 
gar. 151., w.r. 871. 28, 


130 
Monkleigh, Devon.—Annery estate, 4! 
(including timber) .. 16,000 
By E. S$. Brarp & Danrern. 
Brightlingsea, Essex.—6, Queen-st. and plot of 
seas 230 
rd., Gresham Villa, 360 
>w-st., Freemasons’ Taver 1,060 
47 to 58 (odd), Sidney-st., f. 400 
October 14.—By Joxxs, Lane, & Co. 
Whitechapel,—117 to 135 (odd), Leman-st. 
11 to 14, Hooper-st., f., y.r. 7781. 12 9,000 
By Watter & Co. 
70, Chester-sq., u.t. 11 yrs., 
1,500 
By T. B. Wesracorr & Sons. 
St. Pancras, —Churehw ay, corner plot of land, 
DUnrtpasdes sseucnavee : 250 
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By Rosert Newman. 
Heston, Middlesex.—Main rd., enclosure 2} a., 
i 


Main rd., Nicholes Cottages, f., w 
Heston-gdns., cottage and 3.a,, f. 
Kendalls Cottage, f., w.r. 131. 
‘Two.enclosures, 21 a., f. . 
October 15.—By Kyieur, Frank, & Ruri 
nt-r y . rents, 981. 
reversion in 39 y: 
Kensington,—31, Li 
29, Lansdowne-rd. 
sion in 27 yrs. 


By Marxs & Barus 
st., Holis Marine Brewery, 


a, Atheneum 
i. (xeducible 


Cumberwell. 
‘Tavern, leas 
to 1501.), y 


Forest Gat 
83 yrs., 

Pimlic 
81. 


w.r. 851. 16s. 
Croydon. and 4, Parkview-rd., ut. 94 
gr. 11. 10s., w.r. 631. 
October 16.—By Fosrrr & Cranrienp. 
Wallington, Sux 3, Stanley-parade (s.), f., 

y.r. 401. . 3 

By Hunrer & Hunver. 

Fulham,—2, Star-rd., and _stabling, f., ; 
Surbiton. —34, 35, 36, and 40, St. Andrew’s-sq., f. 


By Doveras, Youne, & Co. 
Blackheath. — Halstow and Ormiston roads, 
fg. rents 10.1. 6 i 
yrs 


reve: 


ion in 73 and 74 


By §. Huew Henry. 
Cavendish-rd., f.g. rents 151. 6s., 


2 


version in 22 yrs. .. 
rents 70l. 19s., reversion in 


Lyham-rd., f.g.r. 6l., reversion in 

By Epwin Evans & Sons. 

Belvedere, Kent.—Erith-rd., fig. rents 361. 15s., 
reversion in 91 yrs, 

ton.—Rusheroit 


aytiéld House (flats), 
1., gross rentals 


rth Woolwich.—8, High-st. (s. 
30 and 32, High-st., £., wr. 651 
25 to 33 (odd), Claremont:st., f., w.r. 1: 
October 17.—By H. J. Briss & Sons. 
Minories. —18, Ghurch-st. (s), f., y.t. 391. 
58 and 60, Victoria-rd., f., y. 


By Jouy G. Draw & Co. 


Battersea.—5, Vardens-rd., f., yur. B81. esses 
By Marten & Carnasy. 
West Norwood.—155, Hamilton-rd., u.t, 939 
YTB. 8.0. Bl, WAP, 261, «s0..-.-0- 

By Newson & Surpuarp: 
Dalston. —70 and 72, Shrubland-rd., u. 
JIS., g. 691 
Islington.—12 
6. 


wr 


Kingsland 
w.r. 331. 1 

Islington. — B: 
8 yn 


34, 36, 38, and 40, Runham-st., u.t. 
g.r. Lil., wr. 1981. 18s. 
31 to 39 (odd), Chapie: 

201., w.r. 1931. 14s. . 
Fulham 


gx 
Wimbledon ac E 
ut Shyrs., g.r. 181, y.and er. 1071. .. 
By Ropert Newman 
Ickenham, Middlesex.—Freehold house ......... 
October 18,—By Exx1orr, Tons, & Co. 
Hammersmith.—8 and 10, Studland-st., u.t. 55 
-y got. 10L., w.r. 1141. 88 : 
By Ronson & Purrr 
38 and 40, Gresley-rd., f., y r. 841... 
rk.—21, Gillespie-rd., w.t. 64 yrs., 


o 


Highgate, 
Finsbury PB, 
gr, 61. 6s., € 


70 yrs., g.r. 


60,0¢0 


4,000 


450 
200 


300 


45 
195 
1,860 
500 


Contractions used in these lists—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent; 
£, for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a, for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent; 
ay. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 


offices ; s. for shops; ct, for court. 
——---—___ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT. 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kinswom 
atthe prepaid rate of 19s. _per annum, with delivery oy Féuluy 


Aforniny’s Post in London and its suburbs. 
To Canada, post-free, 

Europe, America, Austr: 

éte., 268. per annum, 
Remittances (pa. 


1s. 8d. per annum ; and to all parts of 
New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


le to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 


The Publisher of “Tuk BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street. W.C. 


[OCTOBER 25, I912, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAI) 


*.¢ Our aim in this list is to give, as far 8 posse 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the low) 
Quality and quantity obviously affect -prices—a | 
which should be remembered by those who make us 


this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


Best Stocks. 


£ 
; my 
2 


Picked Sto: gS. : 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£s. d. 


Flettons.... BestBluePressed 


Se URE) 
Best Fareham 
Red 12 0 Do. Bullnose...... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .., 


ed... cy 

Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 

Guazep Bricks— 


Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt 


Double Headers 14 
One Sideand two 


Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Enders 1 
Headers .... 1117 6 ° Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one End......... 19 

and4}in. Flats 1517 6  Splays & Squints 17 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


gs. d, 
Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast 
Best Portland Ce: 
Best Ground Blue Lias 


Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 


36 0 per ton, ” 
ime 19 0 » " 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 


Barz Sronz—delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot... s 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Hims 
Depdt. 


PoRTLAND StonE= (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico ns 2 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. ts 

Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot, 


8. d. 

Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 

Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue vs.cssee 

Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 

Darley Dale in Freestone e 
blocks . 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 

Red Corsehill “in bond) tee sc 
DIOCKS. veeecseeeeees 2 


York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 


£ 
Staffordshire... 3 ]| 

4 

4 


.. 6 9 per yard, delive 
56 on , 


a . 13s. 6d, per yard deliver 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton atrly¢ 


f 
1 
V 


1) 
1 


Ho 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 
2 


Scappled random blocks . 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.). 
in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
14 in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto. “= 


Harp Yorx— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) .... 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto . 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) .. 
2 in, self-faced random flags ..,. 


SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
in. In, £84. In. In, & 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor .. 13 2 6 unfading green 15 
20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12 ditto . 18 
20 x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto 13 
ditto. 13 0 
20x12 ditto 0 
16x8 ditto. 750 
22x10 best blue 
Portmadoe, 1212 6 
16x8 ditto, 612 6 
TILES, 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d. 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘*Hartshill” 


ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 


brand, plain sand- 
Hip and Valley 


faced (per 1000)... 


2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


3 


Oncor 


7 
7 


45 


(per doz.) ...... 3) Do, pressed (per 
Best Broseley 1000) ..... vee A 
1000) ..sepeesees 0 © Do, Ornamental (per 
Do.Ormamental (per 1000) . aT 
1000) EPG Hip (perdoz.)... 4 

Hip and Valley Walley (per doz.) 3 
(per doz.) ...... 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
«brown, or brindled (per 1000) :.......0020 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 
1000) .... 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 
Hip (per doz)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 8 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
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WOOD. WOOD (Continued), METALS (Continued). 
Burtpine Woop. At per standard, Joins’ Woon (Continued)— £ s. d. £8, d. Iron (Continued)= Per ton, in pa: 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— Sheet Iron Black— £84, 
: bestSin.byllimenddin, @ sd. 2 sd, 
, arge, per ft, cube. 030. 089 Ordinary sizes to 20 8. = 
I ae hap Roce GR eat 0263, 026 B o . PBs = 
=. ene iota m0 Wainscot Oak Logs, perfi, cube 0 6 6 .. 0 8 0 » » 26 oad 
Sin., and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 .., 1210 0 Dry, atnso00 One: Det Se eats ato NOHO RH MOM INON Gh Souaioer Galvanised, fat ondinary quality 
tens: best24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 lesgthan 4 in. igs oer Ono ene es dinary sizes, 6th by 2 tt tO. 15 
in,and8in. Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- Bae e960: 
Sls: seconds . 1 0 Oless thn best. basco, per ft. super. asinch., 0 010 . 0 1 1 Ovdinary eu sizes to Be aud dig. a iran 
tens: seconds 010 0 » » lected, Fi ‘tt 8 Be vsessesseree 17 
by in. and i 1040 0s, 100%) 2 Ses EBUE ys OS er To) eit, (0) 26: » Scot Om Catania flat, best quality 
fin, by 44 in, and 2 900 1. 100 0 Dry Walnut, imeriean, erie ete 3 Ordinary sizes to 20 8 10 0 = 
eign Sawn Boards: super. as inc! LOMeeaeO" ol: : i poe 
ee SETTER by Tite wen 010 0 more than Teak, per load . 1800 <. 2200 7. ee o. 
battens, American Whit Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
ag Af OO G per ft. cube (Oln5 On +.58 102,61 0) ory ea gaa = 
Utinter, best middling Danzig ‘At per lond of 50ft. Prepared Flooring, ete Per square, : 2, OB er eo = 
@ Memel(average specification) A 040) 1 *5/10 0 Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and , etl Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. by ait. 
sconds 10 0 5 0 0 shot 018 6 017 0 
line 3176 2 4.00 lin, by7insyellow, planed and BC Or rae thicker... Tae Er 
| 35 0 310 0 matched oe OLY Oncor O30 oO creamer Bog es 8 2 10 0 ba 
aes rere vance gs Dir G 9 Cut Nails, 8 in, to 6 in ‘i100 10 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, pled and (Under 3 in., usual Sapa eeteen) 
Jorners’ Woop. At per standard. 012 0 6 
lite Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11i 72410 0 3 0 yee 6 ) Wino te 
#3 in. by 9 in. 210 0 2 C) pes iti 01s 0 6 Delivered in Londons 
lj Battens,24in.and 3in. by7in. 17 0 0 CO ete ee A 
- : eS = 
oot yellow deals, Sin by Be an a ‘and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 g  Lzar—Sheot, English, 4lb. andup 24 5 = 
Fezttons 2hin.andsin.ty7im 14 0 0 i) RE 0 Sl Baines a7 18 = 
Bind polo oats, 3 5 Peet ins Fis pea) 0 _ Compo pipe 27 15 - 
{een aaron BAS Pe Ae al sc teeny ora see ae Trio Sheet 
- - ielle Montagne = 
exsbung first yellow deals, Ge a) © JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. Silesian = 
0° 1910 0 In London, or delivered Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra. 
(Jeers ois ay (0) i Railway Vans, pers ton. CorrEr— 
cond yellow deals, 3 in, by aeolled ete Joists, ordinary g a a 2 fe a Strong Sheet per Ib. 9 i i ss =- 
1 1610 0 L sections... speeseee os » ” Bou 
Doria by 9 in. 0 1519 9 Compound “Girders, “ordinary fiesemerin B10), Lec eae 
ee attens o 1210 0 gised Goin Stanchi th Dea oe 10 0 Copper wire Se eat ba Te 
iphird yellow deals, Sin.by lin. 13 10 0 1410 0 eon emu = 1210 0 Beags— 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in, 0 1415 9 Angles, Tees, and Channels, or Breet mae 
ij Battens. : Dhol 0.0 paewbesees ee ao ae TH ree Dose Galas 
ase itch Plates 0 HON Ostet c aes : ‘ 
Hhite Sea and Petersburg— Cast Iron Colum: Tox—Enalish ils » e 5 at 
aay white CEE lnieree ne , ce 0 including ordinary patterns... 8 00 .. 810 0 Ct gee rs” aa ie 
» in, by 9 in. 0 Tinmer : 
Battens 1110 0 0 ao} Blowpipe » 01 3 
cond white deals, Sin. by lit. 140 9 0 METALS. 
ee . by 9 in. a aa i ¢ Trox— ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
om Common Bars . 0 STOCK SIZES.* 
ch-pine: deals 11010 0 0 Staffordshire Crown Bars, good OCR BE 
(Inder 2 in, thickextra..... 0 10 0 i) moeechant Gaaliey 95 0 «915 0 Per Ft., Delivered. 
low Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 0 Staffordshire ‘Marked Bars” HUI Oiler See 15 oz. thirds 24. 26 oz. fourths 
ipddments 0 0 ‘Mild Steel Bars .. $5 07., 915 0 » fourth: Sd. 82 oz. third: 
pes 0 0 » Hoop Iron, basis price M1000 0 = 21 oz, thirds. 33d. » four 
00 » » 9  Galvanise 1710 0 = » fourths , 3d. Fluted Sheet, 
46. 060 (*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 26 oz. thirds, 43a. ” 


Aids to Health and Comfort. 


The provision of ample warmth for comfort and ventilation 
—in living-rooms, workshops, offices, and factories, as well as 
in hospitals, infirmaries, etc.—is now generally recognised as an 
important factor in the maintenance or restoration of health— 
in the production of the’ most and best work—in the full 
enjoyment of leisure. 


DEAL 


[DEALs, Boitexs 


For warming houses, flats. hotels 
Sheps. pudlic buildings. ctc_ 
by hot water or steam. 


“Tdeal”’ Plain 
Two-Column Radiator. 


This adequate measure of warmth can be most economically obtained in nearly all buildmgs by an “Ideal” 
Low Pressure Hot Water or Steam Heating System. In designing “Ideal” Boilers the correct propor tions of direct and 
indirect heating surface to secure the complete combustion of the fuel are fully considered, as well as their relation to fuel 
lcapacity, combustion chamber, and grate area. 


H 
: 
‘ 
| In “ Ideal”? Radiators high efficiency is combined with pleasing appearance and adaptability to varying situations 
Hand purposes. 
Our complete catalogue (gratis and post free), besides full particulars of “ Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” Boilers, 
sives valuable information about the scientific side of heating. 


NATIONALRADIATOR(ONPINY 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


LIMITED. 


| WORKS : Agents (BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
| HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks (WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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LISH ROLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF 
ENG STOCK SIZES.*" 


} Rolled plate......... 24d. 

5, Rough rolled and 
rousli cast plate.. 24d. 

3 Rough rolled and 
rough cast plate.. 3d. 


* Not Jess than two crates. 


OILS, &e, £8. 4. 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 9 
” ” » in barrels ” 0 210 
non » in drums » 02u 
Boiled ,, » in barrels » 0 211 
_ » in drums 4 » 032 
Turpentine in barrels » 028 
» in drums j » 0 210 
Genuine Ground Englis! Lead, per ton 32-0 0 
Bed Lead, Dry. » 28 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ... per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 

Ss. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic ; 01 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........... 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of ‘ 
urches ... ou 6 
Fine Blastic Carriag 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 010.0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 018-0 
Extra Pale French Oil 1170 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 018 0 
White Pale Enamel 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany 090 
Brunswick Black 0 8 0 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting ..... 010 9 
French and Brush Polis 010 6 

——_+-@-2—_—_- 


TO: CORRESPONDENTS, 


—All communications with respect to literary 
tie matters should be addressed to * T- 
(and not to any person by name); those 

advertisements and other exclusively 
matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The respousibility of signed articles, letters, and 
payers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. ‘ 

‘We cannot undertake to retorn rejected coimmuni- 
cations; and the Hditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially ‘ed for them. 

‘All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration sKonld bear the owner's name and address 
on either thé face or back of tle drawing. ‘Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

‘Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
rectiveil, by the Editor, who retains,the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of’a 
proof of an article in type does not nécessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B,—Illustrations of the First Premiated Desig: 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Hditor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


RS CARES 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for specinl reasons. J j 


+ Denotes provisionafly qgcepteds 


* Denotes accepted, 


CHISWIC 
for Chiswick U 
G. Wimpey & 
E. Free & Sons 


CROYDON.—For 
street, Croydon, for the Croy 
& Son, architects, Gi 
£16,150 
15,700 


—For the making-up of Grantham-road, 
nan District Council :— 


Katherine- 


W. Smith.& Sons... 15,682 
Everitt’ & ’ Sons, 
IO expences o4 | EB, J. Saunde: 
15,349) D, W. Bark 
14,783 | Sons, Ltd. 


FRESHWATER (LW.),—For additions" and: altera- 


tions to St. Andrew’s Church, Norton, for the 
Trustees: 
Franklin (Ded- |Tv. & B. Wy. 
dington), Ltd, £1,816. 0} | ‘Jenkins ......../61,672:10 
a 1,719 0 | W. White 1,640 0 
. > O| A. P, Williams 1,496 0 


ection of a new Council school in 
ing, architect, Court- 
chambers, Grimsby. by Mr. J. Watson, 


E.S.L.,, Hull:= 


W. Kirton 0 0 
Gilbert & Hall 510 0 
Hewins & Goodhand ... 0 0 
Wi on & Houghton, Ltd. 13 6 


Thonipson & Sons, 1 
sbyt.. 


00 


THE BUILDER. 


HARROGATE. 
the ne 
A.M. Inst. 


—For erection of boundary walls to 
Wetherby-lane. Mr. C. E. Rivers, 
., Borough Enginee: 

Kers! 
9] W. Webster 

G. & C. Winte 
0] burns... 488 0 0 
0|C.A.Nettleton* 442 0 0 


68 16 0 
18 0 


A. Hymas 574 0 
T. Godér 600 0 0 
[AIL of Harrogate. ] 


tions and additions to Bruns- 
Urban A. Smith, County 


HATFIELD.—For alte 
wick Park C.C. school. Mr. 


. £1; 


Hacksley Bros. . 

G. Wiggs & Son. 0 
W. Dudley 64 
Blow & Peters .. 7 
A. &B. Hanson 0 


J. L, Glasse f 
G. Henson & Son . 
D. Robinson, Jun, 

Stansted. Esse: 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 2, 
Melina-place, St. John’s Wood. Mr. Henry W. Binns, 
or and architect, 141, Park-road, London, 

£949 


. £1,187 | A. Vigor, Ltd... 
989 | Buck am_& Sons, 
5| St. John’s Wood ... 900 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the Hackney Fire Station, 
for the London County Council :-— 
Holloway Bros. H, L: Holloway 
(London), Ltd... £13,280 | Kerridge & Shaw ... 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. Holliday & G 
ggs & Hill, Ltd. wood, Ltd. 
Johnson & Co., Patman & Fothei 
ingham, Ltd. .. 
+. Godson & Sons 


Ekins & Co 


y_ & 


E 
ME 


with 


the 


estimate comparable 


tenders'is £11,5 
—For the provision of a lift at the West- 
, for the London County Council :— 
J. Stannah, Bankside, 
SUDA Rye oe. £70 


LONDON.—For gas-me' 


testing apparatus at the 


Newington and Westminster offices, for the Londor 
County Council 

Parkinson & W. B. Cowa £305 0 

Gas-Meter Co., Ltd., 23 sland- 

road, N. 679 4 

LONDON.—For the ment _of the Senrab: 

street School, Stepney, the London 
Council 


& Hdge 00 
. (Bow), Ltd 3 0-0 
an & Fotheringham, Lid. 0 0 


wrance & Sons, Ltd. 


LONDO School, 
a County 
0-0 
0.0 
0.0 


L. H. & RB. Roberts... 00 


Brand, Pettit, & C 00 
C. P. Roberts & C 118-0 0 
J. Chessum & 5,099 13 9 
Lole & 5.9 
GS. 00 


LOUGHTON.—For repairs, etc., to houses at High 
Beech, for the Metropolitan Water Board 


Ww.& 0 | H. Almond 
Foster & Son... 0 | Clemens Bros. 
Bate Bros. ..... 0 


150 ft. 
of the 


For construc’ a 
foreshore, about 7 
Munro, Bu 
Surveyor = 


5 » west 
Surveyor, N 


Quantities by Burg 
G, Tolmeis'N 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J’ 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


£91 15 


LTD. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[OCTOBER 25, IQI2. 


RUTHIN.—For erection of a 
kitchen, etc., at the Pendref Cor 
Mr. F. A. Roberts, architect, Mold :— 
Williams Bros. 


schoolroom, with 
gational Chapel, 


males «+. £567 10 
Go., Wrexhiam-street, 


540 0 
iering by the two lowest 
result after amendment | 


[There was a se t 
estimates. This is the fina 


ix cottages on 
the Holbeach-road, for the Urhay 
Mr. J. B. Corby, FS 
Quantities by 

i 


SPALDING.—For erection of thi 
a site adjoini 
District 


TORQUAY.—For alterations at Sw 
Mr. F. G. Moore, A.M.I.M.B. 


Café 
architect and s 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultingag Stone. 


Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulti me Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr.-E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Se land Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C stand cheapest materials for damp 
arches, wareho’ floors, flat 


Asphalte Con 


tractors to Forth Bridge T.N. 2644 Central. 


To Contractors and Others. 


CHARLES PEACOCK & CO. 


JOINERY MANUFACTURERS, 
St. Andrew's Street, Wandsworth Road, 
Clapham, $.W. 


Established 1879. 


Estimates given for high-class Joinery in 
hard or soft wood to Architects’ designs. 


Experienced men sent to take particulars. 


Telephone : Battersea 214. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lid., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of S 
executed. 


ale promptly 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


Telephone: DALSTON 188% 


Many years. connectet 
with the late firm 0 
ay W. H. LAScEL & 00 


of Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “rn: 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied b 


THE 


ranch Asnhalte G° 


Whose name and address should be inserted inal 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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| BUCKINGHAM PALACE, DESIGN FOR NEW FACADE. 
SIR ASTON WEBB, C.B., R.A., ARCHITECT. 
| NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1912. 


PREMISES OF THE ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION, ARCHER-STREET. 


MESSRS. H, 


MESSRS. BRIGGS, WOLSTENHOLME, & THORNELY, FP.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


jINGHAM 

STING... 
PHN’s CHURCH, HERNE HILL, 
MARY'S COLLEGE, GALWAY: FRONT VIEW... 
JUSES OF THE ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 


PALACE ; 


GROUND PLAN AND 


EAST AND 


|fESSkS, H. PERCY ADAMS AND C, H. HOLDEN, ARCHITECTS .... 
MR, C. PIBWORTH, SCULPTOR 


TO, FIGURE OF EUTERPE. 
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IL, s.z. 
{ITECTURAL socrerrEs 
}sRAL NEWS.. 
WARY'S COLL 
Is ... 2 
is TO ILLUSTRATIONS 
icuyas 
PETITION NEWS. 
ESPONDENCE. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
¥ YEARS Aco. 


ST. 


JOHN, 


GUERNSEY-GROVE, HERNE 


GE, GALWAY 


WEST ELEVATIONS 


MR, LEONARD MARTIN, F, 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 
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AS 


MONTREAL: ECOLE 


THE NEW WESLEYAN HALL 
CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CIVIC DESIGN :— 
TOWN PLANNING AT WINNIPEG .. 509 
THE CITY DEVELOPMENT PLAN .. 509 
THE ESSENTIALS OF A GARDEN CITY 510 
MONTREAL ........ 510 
ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK 512 
WHOSE WORK IS TOWN PLANNING 2 
NOTES senaavenses 512 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
LAND VALUATION: THE FINANCE ACT. 514 
DISPUTES IN THE BUILDING TRADE.. . 514 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON BUILDING ACTS, 
1894 To 1909. Beets G2) 
PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES... 


THE HYGIENE OF BUILDING. 


IS THERE A 


E hesitated somewhat 
before asking ourselves 
the question which we 
have put at the head of 
this article. It carries 

hh it something of the flavour of 

at is called in journalism the Yellow 
bss, an element of sensationalism with 
ich we have no sympathy. Some 

hrs ago Mr. Havelock Ellis wrote a 

fies of essays under the title of “ The 

{jw Spirit,” in which he spoke of writers, 

far as we remember, such as Tolstoy 

1 Ibsen, whose works have passed 

lleady into the ranks of the classic. 

fall phases of art of the last fifty 
philosophy, poetry, romanti 
lye, music, painting, and the decorative 
ys—there have been manifestations of 
jat is called a “new spirit,” usually 
vified in its highest and most com- 
Whensible phase by some distinguished 


a 


‘in of genius, such as. those we have 
Jeady named and others, such as 


ener, Manet, Rodin, Nietzsche, and 
jiliam Morris. Architecture has largely 
japed these movements of intellectual 
(turbation. Within the same period 
Jhas possessed, no doubt, men of as 


“NEW SPIRIT” 
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distinguished talent as have any of the 
other arts, but they have been less moved 
by the desires and aspirations of their 
time than the precursors whom we have 
named. Architecture has been more 
content, as it were, to revolve within 
its own orbit. For, although if we 
cannot quite point to movements 
within its sphere of the same import- 
ance and extent as have operated 
elsewhere —movements which have 
reflected the restless and investigating 
Zeitgeist—architecture has nevertheless 
not been unresponsive to a certain 
intellectual restlessness within its own 
doors. In the middle or so of last 
century, for instance, we had the historic 
battle of the styles, a conflict which now 
seems a little absurd, although precisely 
the same battle continues to-day, and 
will no’ doubt continue until the end. of 
time, only the scene of action has 
changed. We have recently had the 
opportunity of making a rapid survey 
of the architecture of various countries. 
There remains in our memory, outstand- 
ing and formidable, an aspect of archi- 
tecture which we did not set out to see, 
at which we scarcely indeed gave more 
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than a passing glance, but which suc- 
ceeded in making by the repetition of 
its effect a sort of cumulative impres- 
sion which we find impossible to escape. 
We ask ourselves, “Is architecture 
coming at last under the influence of the 
Zeitgeist 2” It would probably have 
been more frank to ask, “Is a new style 
becoming manifest in architecture #” 
The question of a new style in archi- 
tecture has occupied the thoughts of more 
than one generation of architects. It 
has been discussed in public before our 
learned societies; it has more often 
provided a matter of private preoccupa- 
tion. But no solution has so far been 
discovered that could secure any sort of 
unanimous assent. The question of a 
new style, in fact, has usually resolved 
itself into some such issue as prevails 
in certain quarters at the present moment, 
such as whether we should follow the 
lines of the French Renaissance or late 
Georgian. To talk of creating a new 
style seemed like beating the air. Since 
the time of the Italian Renaissance— 
that is, since the art of architecture, 
emerging out of the period of the Middle 
Ages, became a self-conscious and 
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individualised art, instead of an art which 
represented the general consciousness 
of the community—it has become more 
and more a child of tradition and 
precedent, and therefore less responsive 
to the world movements which have 
affected and influenced the expression 
of the other arts. Apart from this, the 
conditions governing the practice of the 
art of architecture are of an extremely 
restricted and dominant character. The 
architect is, in fact, the only artist to 
whom it is forbidden to build castles in the 
air—that is to say, he cannot construct 
off-hand the edifices of his imagination 
as the poet or dramatist, the musician 
or painter can. All the elements of 
creative composition—rhythm, colour, 
proportion, symbolic intention, what 
you will—have to be arranged and 
wrought together, often under con- 
ditions which he cannot choose for 
himself, and in any case with a view to 
a material and practical application to 
which the other arts are strangers. 
That is not, however, to say the 
sister arts do not also possess definite 


limitations of expression, “it is only 
to say that they are different in 
character and degree. ‘The greater 


the limitations the greater the art, 
and in practice they have provided no 
barrier to the architect of true creative 
genius, whose works endure through the 
ages as an ornament to his own country 
and a centre of pilgrimage for the 
inhabitants of others. It is, however, 
probably true that this aspect of archi- 
tecture has been largely responsible for 
its apparent irresponsiveness to tendencies 
and influences, often transitory, to phases 
of thought which from time to time swept 
over the world, and which have affected 
the other arts. The architect, working 
more or less in a sphere of artistic isola- 
tiou, has been more content to follow in 
the lines laid down by one or other 
aspect of the tradition of his art: 
here at any rate he was on sure 
ground. In this connexion another 
point, which is a little paradoxical, 
suggests itself. We shall put it as briefly 
as possible, and it is this: That while 
works of architecture have not only 
provided the chief ornaments of their 
country and are among the most valuable 
documents of historical record which 
remain to us from the past, they have 
until recently found small recognition on 
the part of the historian (apart from the 
archeologist and virtuoso), and formed 
little or no part in the general. teaching 
of the schools, not even, until recent 
times, in the art schools. If this 
has been so, small wonder that the 
general estimation in tegard to archi- 
tecture has been of an extremely 


me 


limited and superficial character, that 
the gradations which distinguish the 
builder (we are using the term in its 
trade and no uncomplimentary sense) 
from the architect are lost on the man 
in the street. It is indeed a strange 
thing that, although architecture in the 
hierareny of the arts occupies the mos: 


venerable and established position, it 
should have remained so long outside 


the appreciation and apprehension o: 
the general mass of mankind. Jn Great 
Britain this has been peculiarly the 
case ; the position of the architect has 
been usurped by the often more trivia 
and obvious appeal of the painter or the 
penman. But time this state of things 
has largely changed. On the Continent 
certainly, and to some extent in Great 
Britain, the young architect has found 
his training among his brother artists, 
the painter and the sculptor. And this 
sort of. training which necessarily 
involves interchange of ideas has perhaps 
assisted each type of artist in a better 
understanding of each other’s aim. 
There is nothing like a_ spirit of 
camaraderie among artists of various 
métvers for opening and refreshing the 
mind ; frank discussion between artists 
in the making, and even between those 
of later life, the thrust and parry of 
ideas, helps to make the imagination 
more pliable, gives an impetus to creative 
power. That the public also are begin- 
ning to take a more intelligent interest 
in architecture is reflected in the 
Press. So that altogether the architect 


can no longer, even if he would, 
return to his position of intellectual 
detachment and isolation. There are 


also other forces at work: those we 
have indicated are largely on the surface. 
There are the requirements of modern 
planning, the exigencies of a commer- 
cial, scientific, and luxurious age, 
which have no counterpart in history ; 
there is the introduction of new materials, 
new methods of construction, which 
cannot perhaps be consistently applied to 
any preceding style in architecture. And 
in saying this we are not speaking of the 
spitit or the esthetic considerations 
which guided the formation of the great 
schools of the past, and which will no 
doubt always form the grammar and 
basis for the finest creative efforts ; we 
are speaking merely of the adaptation or 
imitation of features, of the letter rather 
than the spirit, contained in the teaching 
of the older work. 

It must not be thought from what 
we have just said that we are in 
sympathy with the kind of work which 
has occasioned our remarks. We are 
no iconoclasts ; we are no strangers to 
the desire to preserve, if possible, a 


The East Front towards the Mall as existing. 


scholarly tradition in architecture. B 
no force of scholarly predilection ¢ 
stop the tide of a universal tendency 
it once begins to flow. Itis, in any cas 


no good blinking facts. If we desi 
to change the current of the tide y 
must first of all realise its directio 


In Milan, in Brussels, in Vienn 
in Budapest, and to some extent 

Paris, but more especially in Austr 
and Germany, we discovered the san 
indications of a revolutionary movemen 
expressed with. an “insolence of anim 
tion” that no one can wholly disregar 
The tendency is revolutionary becaui 
it aims at upsetting the standards | 
tradition, if not altogether its canon 
It says in effect we must start afresh 
we have to deal not with the problen 
of the past, but with the changed coi 
ditions of modern life. Much of th 
work is experimental, a groping in tl 
dark ; much of it is also, in our viet 
extremely repellent. It is no longer 
matter of whirling lines, splashed wit 
forms like the figures of musical notatiot 
which we associate with the phase of a: 
known as l'art nouveau—a phase whic 
seems happily to have passed away 
It is much more serious than that. 1 
would be absurd, for instance, to compat 
its exponents: to the fawves of the Ind 
pendent school in Paris. No doubt 

found its origin in Austria and Germam 
and that among its earliest protagonis 
were men of the type of Alfred Messi 
and Otto Wagner—that is, architee! 
of great scholarship and great creatiy 
gifts who departed from the schoo 
of tradition probably for reasons whic 


we have imperfectly attempted 1 
summarise. It would be premature t 


say that we are on the eve of the birt 
of a new style ; but there is certainly 
great and universal movement in the a 
which may or may not be the operatio 
of the time spirit, but which cannot b 
ignored. 


poe aS 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


HE centralisation of power whic 
in France enabled the monarch 
to carry out colossal group 
of State buildings like thos 

of Fontainebleau, the Louvre, and Ver 

sailles ultimately produced the con 
ditions which brought about th 

Revolution. In this country tne onl 

approach to schemes of like magnitud 

was Inigo Jones’s projected Royal Palact 
although there are many smaller royé 
residences of the Tudor period whi 
are delightful in their architecture 
expression. What the Stuarts migh 
have carried out in the way of monu 
mental architecture had they retaine 
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eir power is difficult to conjecture, but located the laundries, kitchens, and considered that Parliament would not 
t later monarchs have been content servants’ quarters. It was described grant the funds for a new building. 
th residences of little grandeur or as “a graceful palace very commo- This partially accounts for the short- 


chitectural distinction. of Nash’s 


And of the royal 


ss architectural 

tekingham Palace. 

ys occupy the site 
mdens, a place of 
‘the reigns of Char’ 
bund was originally 
try-trees by order 
ped to introduce 
t the speculation 
relyn and Pepys 


p latter as “a 
38 somewhat 
The public recrea 
osequently done awa 


silly 


yunds by Lord G 
ently occupied by 
ring the Rebellion. 
ss Lord Arlington, 
bal Ministry, who 
er its total destr 
v4, and renamed i 
is, 
brick house with 
ngs and a large do 


Buckingham, 
bitious residence. 


pretty.” 


ilt on the southern portion of 


ise was demolished 
p purchased by John Sheffield, Duke 
who 


prints, was a square br 
h projecting wings, in 


residences none, 


th the exception of Balmoral, have 


pretensions than 
The present build- 
of the Mulberry 
fashionable resort 
es I. and Il. The 
planted with mul- 
of James I., who 
a silk industry, 
proved a failure. 
both refer to the 


rdens, the former as “ the best place 
out the towne for persons of qua 


ity,” 
ace with a wilder- 


7 


were 
house 
the 
oring, and subse- 
Speaker Lenthall 
The next owner 
a member of the 
rebuilt the house 
uction by fire in 
Arlington House. 


jon grounds 
vy with and a 


s shown in old illustrations, was 


slightly projecting 
med Jantern. The 
in 1703, and the 


built a more 
This, shown in 
k house, 
which were 


diously situated at the westerly end 
of St. James’ Park, having at one end 
a prospect of the Mall and other walks, 
and of a delightful and spacious canal ; 
a seat not to be contemned by the 
greatest monarch.” 

Sheftield’s only son dying in 1735, the 
ine became extinct, and after the death 
of his widow, Catherine Darnley, who 
is referred to by Horace Walpole as 
“ Princess Buckingham,” the house was 
ought by George III. in the second 
year of his reign for 21,0001., since which 
time it has been almost continuously 
used as a royal residence. In 1775 
ihe property was settled on Queen 
Charlotte in exchange for Somerset 
House, and was known in West-end 
society as the “ Queen’s House.” Here 
it was that the King surprised the great 
Dr. Johnson, who was allowed the 
use of the library, and who afterwards 
said to the King’s librarian, “Sir, 
hey may talk of the King as they will, 
but he is the finest gentleman I have 
ever seen.” 

In 1825 the present building was 
commenced by order of George IV., 
rom the designs of John Nash, but 
William IV. not liking the situation, 
she new buildings were not occupied till 


after Queen Victoria’s accession. The 
original intention had only been to 


repair and enlarge the buildings then 
standing, the whole site, heights, and 
dimensions being adhered to, as it was 


comings design, a design 
unsparingly condemned by Leeds in 
his work on public buildings of London, 
‘or the “utter absence of dignity occa- 
sioned by the original idea and the 
pettiness which marks every individual 
feature,” Leeds further quaintly adds 
that Nash “appears to have sat down 


at his drawing-board without any 
preparation or study further perhaps 


than his studies for Regent-street.”” 
Nash’s buildings are carried out in Bath 
stone, and, like much of the work of the 
ate Georgian period, are uninspired bu 
simple, refined, and not unpleasing, as 
can be gathered from the west or garden 
ront, which we illustrate. 
It is interesting to note that the 
Marble Arch originally stood in fron 
of the central entrance, being removed 
to its present position in 1851. 

The existing east front occupies the 
fourth side oz, Nash’s quadrangle, and 
was added by Blore in the early years o 
the late Queen’s reign at a cost of 
150,0001., and xepresents the nadir o 
the architectural cycle. It is carried out 
in Caen stone, a material which quickly 
decays, and the ‘successive coats of 
paint with which it has been covered haye 
given it the appearance of stucco, and 
still further emphasised the . unsatis- 
factory nature of its design. This, 
which we illustrate on page 496, is now 
to be replaced by the new front designed 
by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


on 
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If we consider the general type and 
simplicity of Nash’s design we think 
it appears obvious that any treatment 
except the very simplest and quietest 
would be out of place, and we feel that 
Sir Aston Webb has been wise in avoiding 
the temptation to create a tour de force 
by a. design of great architectural pre- 
tensions to which the remainder of the 
Palace would be an anti-climax. 

The difficult nature of the problem 
may be understood when it is considered 
that the height and levels of existing 
floors had to be adhered to as well as 
the present window and door openings, 
a condition which naturally affected 
the lines of the design. As we have pre- 
viously stated, the remodelling of the 
fagadeis but a unit of the scheme for the 
improvement of the Mall and has been 
carefully considered in relation to the 
Queen’s Memorial, to which it forms a 
background. In a letter to the Times 
Mr. Statham criticises the vertical note 
of the central feature as contrasting 
somewhat unfortunately with the lines 
of the Memorial, but we understand 
that the attic over the pediment masks 
two large ventilating shafts which are 
carried up at either side, as shown on 
the rawing, so that it is in fact but an 
ingenious way of masking a difficulty, and 
it must also be remembsred that the 
building is a Royal Palace and not a 
back kground to a memorial only. 

The new front will be carried out in 
Portland stone, one of the only stones 
which can be safely used in the London 
atmosphere. 

Much as we may regret the fact 
that the royal residence in the capital 
of the Empire should be a building 
whose merits are of a negative character 
at the best, we do not agree with those 
who think that all could be put right 
by adding a magnificent front to the 
existing buildings. The choice seems 
to us to really lie between building a 
new palace on ample and dignified lines 
and, failing this, to take some > such course 
as Sir Aston Webb has followed. 

We may dream dreams and_ see 
visions, but unfortunately we cannot 
translate them into stone without cost, 
and we are not prepared to commit 
ourselves to the opinion that in the 
present state of the national finances 
it would be wise to undertake the erection 
of an entirely new palace. 

We as architects som2times fail to 
recognise that we hold but one position 
in the body politic, and that there are 
many other points of view to be con- 
sidered. In doing SO We prove ourselves 
unpractical advisers, and lessen our 
influence with the public. 


Buckingham | Palace: West or Garden Front. 
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¥ THE present time seems 
a commutes opportune—perhaps it is 
always opportune —for 
again calling public attention to the 
proposition for a consultative and 
advisory committee for the metropolis 
as one method of ensuring, so far as it 
is possible, the obtaining of the best 
c¢ and expert criticism and sug- 
gestion on all schemes for great public 
and representative buildings and town 
planning. Our reason for doing so has 
no direct reference to any scheme at 
present on the boards, whether for 
great building, street, bridge, or city. 
It is rather that we are fain to believe 
that there are signs in the public Press 
and elsewhere of a revival of public 
consciousness and interest in such 
matters—the result possibly of the 
new town-planning movement. In the 
interest of our art, and of the public 
good, such incipient tendencies need 
to be encouraged and fostered in every 
way. The proposition in no way throws 
a stigma upon any public official, assessor 
of competitions, or on any architect 
fortunate enough to be entrusted with 
the carrying out of great public works. 
A representative committee constituted 
of the best architects, with sculptors 
and paint town-planners, engineers, 
and landscape gardeners, or others as 
the necessity of each reference might 
require, would have weight, influence, 
and authority of a kind not possible in 
any public official or department, or 
any single artist, however eminent. 
A call to public service in such a, body 
would become a coveted distinction. 
Tts concern might be only with designs 
and schemes of first-class magnitude and 
importance, national and metropolitan ; 
but, once established, its influence would 
probably extend downwards, and aid in 
the solution of the difficult problem of 
wsthetic as well as practical control over 
the development of our towns. We have 
no wish to dogmatise upon its constitution 
and methods. We wish only to reiterate 
once again that something must and 
can be done to take away our reproach 
among nations—that we who have been 
a leader among them in all matters 
of self-government and administration, 
local and central, and in the development 
of industry and commerce, have yet 
been conteut, under a futile pretence 
of superior practicality, to lag behind 
in a proper civic pride in the adornment 
of our cities with buildings really worthy 
of the greatness of our institutions and 
the historical traditions which have 
grown up round this country. 


In the Morning Post 


Bee atcty the 22nd ult. there is 
Buildings. interesting article on 


effect of Tube railway 
relation to the foundations of buildi 
and a representative of the paper 
interviewed Mr. John Belcher, R 
Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Carée on 
subject. An eminent engineer is que 
as saying that, as the Tube railways 
in the London blue clay at a great de 
below the sandy surface, the idea 
any possible subsidence was “ gammo 
Mr. Belcher, on the other hand, conte 
that “the great increase of tum 
and subways is causing a great deal 
disturbance to the older buildings of 
metropolis, not to speak of mod 
structures.” He says he has had to d 
with many buildings in the City 
London the foundations of which w 
often a foot above the soil on wh 
they were originally placed, and wh 
were “hanging suspended as it were” 
tween, and supported by adjoining bui 
ings. He adds that he has never liked 
st. Paul’s Bridge scheme, which, thot 
“well away from the island site of 
Paul’s, was nearer than he could conee 
to be desirable.” Mr. Macartney v 
picturesquely and appositely liker 
St.. Paul’s to “a battleship lying 
dock.” “The building is floating 
water that is held in solution by sai 
It is all right as long as you do not all 
the water to leak away, but if you 
the building may come down and bre 
its back.” We think it well that 1 
public should have the opinion of emin 
architects as well as engineers, who, a 
as they are, may yet ‘hardly recogn 
the value we possess in our histori 
buildings—a value which may not 
sufficiently understood by those who: 
mainly concerned in providing additiol 
means for modern comfort and ce 
venience. 


Tue Times in its issue 
The Preserva- the 24th ult. gives sol 
tion of Ancient 
Monuments, 2ccount of the evider 
laid before a Joint Co: 
mittee of the two Houses of Parliame 
on three Bills which have been introdue 
into the House of Lords dealing wi 
the Preservation of Ancient Monumen 
The Duke of Rutland, in criticising t 
proposed enactments, pointed out “th 
“while the order only appeared 
mean that the owner must refrain fro 
alterations, or additions, or removal, ¢ 
owner might have to wait long befo 
he got permission to carry out ev 
urgent repairs.” Also that the own 
could not sell unless the Commission 
of Works refused to buy at a price fix 
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re Board of Inland Revenue.” He 
ders this a ‘dangerous and 
ry power,” in which contention 
re disposed to agree with him, and 
ertainly agree with his argument 
it ix impossible for the Board of 
id Revenue to say what the value 
ancient monument is. The Duke 
asked by~Lord Sheffield whether 
‘authorities should not, be entrusted 
the care of old manor-houses, tithe 

and portions of abbeys now used 
1m. buildings, replied that he was 
picious of local experts.” Mr. 
keray Turner gave evidence as to 
damage done to ancient work in 
phes of recent years by so-called 
ations. The golden mean between 
i and indifference in these 


rrive at, while it is the “ consum- 
lon devoutly to be wished.” 


Be otal An important Conference 
hibitions, 28S been held at Berlin 

at which various questions 
lected with international exhibitions 
been discussed. We are glad to 
that, although the report agreed to 
1ot been made public, it is understood 
the Convention recommends the 
jation of exhibitions held under the 
fices of governments, and gives a 
imum time which should elapse 
feen them. We think that such a 
tion will be a relief to many firms 
cannot afford to be unrepresented 
hibitions, and are yet indisposed 
Ineet the continual heavy charges 
h they involve. It is stated that 
teent years international exhibitions 
been held almost every twelve 
iths, with the result that a permanent 
ge has been laid on trading firms, 
at the same time the public have 
wearied by their frequent occurrence. 


| 


Srrenvous efforts have 
been made in Parliament 
to ascertain the com- 
tion and scope of the secret inquiry 
Htuted by the Chancellor of the 
hequer as regards the land, but 
jsole result has been a series of replies 
tic in form and wholly evasive. 
hat has transpired is that, although 
| Lloyd George is responsible for 
formation of some Committee, he 
he is not aware of the numbers 
fames of the persons employed, 
i considers it desirable to keep private 
) sources from which it is being 
Hnced, but he states public money 
jot being expended. Whether the 
jort is to be published and the methods 
jloyed to collect evidence the 
incellor declares to be matters within 
i) discretion of the Committee. A 
fet inquiry countenanced by Ministers, 
for which they seek to evade respon- 
hity, is such a novel departure from 
Htraditions prevailing in this country 
| it may safely be said it will be 
Wemned by public opinion, and, atten- 
# having been drawn to its existence, 
ight be treated with silent contempt 
> it not for two considerations. The 
of these is that a knowledge of its 
ace tends to hamper dealings in 
|, the granting of leases, and business 
, and therefore further depre- 


he Land 


iquisition. 
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second is that if and when the informa- 
tion collected by unauthorised and very 
likely unqualified persons in a_ secret 
manner is published it may involve 
owners of land in considerable expense 
to rebut evidence collected behind their 
backs and at random. If public atten- 
tion be once aroused to this form of 
espionage it is hardly possible that i 
should continue or ever be repeated. 


_.. We are glad to see that 
ube bake the Presicient of the Loca 
orwich. 7 ’ 
Government Board is 
fully alive to the possibilities of the 
situation caused by the floods at Norwich. 
We note that he considers it a good 
opportunity for the Town Council to 
take the matter of housing in hand, 
and promises the assistance of his 
department. We hope, however, tha 
the influence of the Local Government 
Board will be exercised in the direction 
of the larger question of town planning, 
and ‘that the rebuilding at Norwich 
will not remain just an isolated improve- 
ment, but be properly related to some 
general scheme for the eventual im- 
provement of the whole city. 


_ We trust that the appeal 
Garden City for further financial sup- 
ppeal for $ 
iEGudel port which has _ been 
issued by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association 
will meet with the support it un- 
doubtedly deserves. There can be no 
question of the value of this movement 
as a powerful influence tending to the 
uplift of humanity. Although in essence 
perhaps a reform which has social rather 
than artistic ends in view, rightly con- 
sidered the two things are one. Archi- 
tects owe much to its efforts, and should 
do everything in their power to help it. 
This Society has long carried a heavy 
financial burden, having been responsible 
or the propaganda of this movement 
from the start. This work increases in 
magnitude day by day, and the Society 
is now endeavouring to raise a guaranteed 
subscription for the next five years of at 
east 1,000/. a year. We hope that all 
hose interested in civic design, who must 
realise how important this movement 
is, will respond to the appeal, so that 
the Society’s efforts shall not be ham- 
nered by a lack of adequate financial 
support. 


In a “ Note” in our num- 
ber of May 31 last we 
adverted to the proposals 
for building a new Custom House for the 
port of Liverpool in lieu of the existing 
structure, which, we may here mention, 
was built in 1828-9, after John Foster’s 
designs, on the site of the Old Dock 
(1710-1826), at the jomt expense of the 
Government and the Corporation. We 
now read that the project to erect 
a new Custom House at the pier-head 
is abandoned. It seems that no settle- 
ment could be arrived at as to the 
division of the land in pursuance of an 
arrangement made between the Corpora- 
tion and Messrs. Cubitt & Co., of London 
(who held an option to purchase the 
entire site of the Old George’s Dock not 
yet utilised), whereby the latter were 
to retain two-thirds of the land and 
convey one-third to the Government 


Liverpool 
Custom House. 
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for the new building, and that all the 
site will be now acquired by the Cunard 
Shipping Company for their new offices. 
The Treasury had agreed to defray the 
cost, estimated at 100,000/., of the Custom 
House upon a site to be provided by the 
Corporation, and it is understood that 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
would contribute 10,0007. The Old Dock, 
opened in 1710 and closed in 1826, was 
the first after its kind constructed in 
England ; George’s Dock, since enlarged, 
was made in 1760-1. 


THE programme of the 


Pores at the Dobe 0) 8 ronda 
Institute,  Conduit-street during the 


session 1912-13 has now 
been issued, and it is on the whole 
a fairly interesting programme, if it 
includes nothing—shall we say !—of 
sensational interest. We are glad to 
observe that we are to have some papers 
on modern work abroad, and that the 
more or less archxological type of subject, 
interesting as it may be, is not represented 
at all, for Mr. Ball’s paper on “ Bath 
and Wells” will no doubt be architec- 
tural rather than archeological. We 
welcome the papers on modern work 
abroad, because it is interesting to have 
brought home to us in a personal way, 
as a paper at the Institute does, what 
our conjrores in other parts of the world 
are thinking about. Mr. Baker, of 
Toronto, is to read a paper on “ Canadian 
Work”; Mr.’Thomas Hastings, of the 
distinguished firm of architects, Carrtre 
& Hastings, of New York, one on 
“Modern Architecture,’ which, we 
presume, will include the architecture 
of his own country, while to M. Billerey 
is allocated the subject of “ Modern 
French Architecture ”’—all interesting 
subjects. Mr. Cecil Brewer, the Godwin 
Bursar of last year, and the architect, with 
Mr. Dunbar Smith, of, the new Cardiff 
Museum, will no doubt in his paper 
on “American Museum Buildings ” 
throw some additional light on the 
problem of planning connected with 
buildings of this type ; while the papers 
on ‘Modern Steel Construction,” by 
Mr. F. N. Jackson and Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee, and “Modern Hospitals,” by 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, will be no less instruc- 
tive. Mr. Horace Porter’s paper on 
“The Walls of Visby, Gotland,” suggests 
the archeological view, but it covers 
new ground, and Mr. Porter is not 
likely to let the architectural issues of 
his subject escape him. 

a 


MODERN PICTURES AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Tr is no small praise to say that the 
seventh exhibition of the Goupil Gallery 
Salon, which was opened last week, ig equal 
to any of its predecessors ; we are not sure 
that it is not quite the best of the series. It 
is international—that is to say, that the 
pictures are either by French or English 
artists—but the prevailing atmosphere, even 
where English work is concerned, is French. 
Although the work represented is modern, 
the Post-Impressionists’ influence is scarcely 
felt, except in the examples of those deter- 
mined Post-Impressionists, Mr. Roger Fry 
and Mr. Peploe. Mr. Fry is Post-Impres- 
sionist under the influence of Cézanne (who 
would be a little surprised if he could see 
what is being perpetrated to-day), while 
Mr. Peploe is frankly a cubist, or something 
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of that sort. As a whole, however, the 
exhibition is eminently sane. We'do not in 
any case need a manual of new theories to 
appreciate the quality of the pictures, some 
of which possess a definite architectural 
interest. There are some clever sketches of 
St. Mark’s and the Campanile by Mr. Pearce. 
Sidaner shows an admirable study of the 
Fountain Court at Hampton Court, while 
Mr. Jamieson continues to discover excellent 
subjects in the statuary and pleasant waters 
of the park of Versailles. Time was, before 
the landscape school dominated the outlook 
of European painters, when architecture 
formed one of the chief accessories of pic- 
torial composition. Within recent years 
Sargent has shown us that it may 
provide quite as good material as a por 
for the subject of a picture. If painters were 
to realise the psychology that may be dis- 
covered in fine design in building we should 
probably find the walls of picture-galleries 
jess burdened by uninteresting repetitions of 
outworn effects. In the case of portraiture, 
for instance, the incessant striving for a new 
pose, for an artificial resemblance of natural- 
ness which deceives no one, would be less 
apparent. There are two portrait studies of 
the kind at the present exhibition, which 
s considerable technical qualities, but 


which 


are not otherwise interestin, M. 
Jacques Blanche, always an_ enterprising 


painter, breaks fresh ground in his studies of 
still life. They are not merely the detached 
affairs to which we are accustomed, a group 
of flowers in a vase, with a glass or two and 
some cutlery, nicely arranged on a glistening 
table (for the reflections) for the purpose of 
being nicely painte The still-life formula 
is one of the most rigid in the art of painting. 
M. Blanche’s pictures suggest none of this 
limitation of imaginative outlook; his 
flowers and vases and other table furniture 
provide not only a rich arrangement in 
colour, but also suggest that they form part 
of a rich and luxurious habitation, the living 
character of a room. The tenantless in- 
teriors of Mr. Patrick Adam obtain, after a 
staider fashion, something of the same 
quality of suggestion ; they evoke the type 
of the absent inhabitants almost as clearly 
as if they had been portrayed. We must not 
omit also to mention the still-life studies of 
Mr. Livens and Mr. Connard. M. Cottet’s 
two pictures of the coast and sea of Brittany 
(which deserve, by the way, a better position 
than below the line) are the work of a painter 
of a more individual temperament than the 
majority of his companions. His work is 
as far removed from audacious technical 
display as it is from purely theoretic 
artistic expression. We do not know whether 
M. Cottet is himself a Breton, although he 
has so closely identified himself in his art 
with its scenery and people that he would 
in, any case seem to have caught the Ce 
spirit. No painter has interpreted the life 
and natural scenery of Brittany more 
sympathetically. Above all, a naturalistic 
painter, and one of the innovators among 
French artists of this movement of a 
generation or so ago, the purposes of his 
art have been put to the service of a 
profound interpretation of things, not to a 
superficial parade of technical fireworks. We 
have scarcely touched the fringe of this most: 
interesting exhibition, which offers so many 
contrasts in methods of work of first-rate 
importance, and which is never for a moment 
dull, while its animation is that of living and 
serious art. 


———_ 


CASTLE CARROCK SEWERAGE. 


The Brampton Rural District Council have 
now Beproved and accepted the scheme of 
and 


L Harry W. Taylor, 

, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne and 

The sewage will gravitate to the 

outfall and be disposed of in modern bacterial 

works. Application for the necessary loan is 

uy oe made at once to the T,ocal Government 
oar 


THE BUILDER 


A comBInep ordinary meeting and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Monday 
at Tufton-street, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Gerald Horsley (the President). 

Mr. Hall (Hon. Secretary) made the following 
announcements :— 

That the annual Conversazione will be held 
at 18, Tufton-street on Thursday, November 
21, at 8 p.m. ; the next meeting of the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club will be held on 
November 7, at 8 p.m. (Novices’ Night), when 
papers will be read by Messrs. H. Bart ‘Tunnard 
and H. E. Moss; and that arrangements have 
been made for a visit to be paid to the 
Wesleyan Church House on November 16 
(Saturday). Members to meet outside the 
building at 2 p.m. 

The President announced that the following 
had been elected members 
FB. A. Addey, Wakefield L. Marnus, W, Ken- 


R. | Atkinson, West- _sizcton 
: E. ~Meredith, New- 
bridge-on-Wye 
.. lL, Murgatroyd, 
Pinner 


R. D. 8. Charles, Stan- R. J. 


G. O'Donoghue, 
more, Midd 


Epsom 


u Cheadle, Ken- D. J, Parr, Hampstead 
sington L. | Payne Wyatt, 
G. G. Clarke, Stockwell — Brixton 
U, Clark, Glamor; I. B. Pite, Regent’s 
L. Claydon, Tunbridge Park 
CG ’. Polhill, Great 


Wells 
J. H. Collis, Peckham 
G8. Cutts, Notting 


Hi 
N. F.C. Day, Hamp- 


Ormond-street 
G, A. Rose, Wimbledon 
J. S. Ruchwaldy, Singa- 

pore 


stead H. Schein, Clapton 
C_A. Dickeson, Forest A. B, Schmuck, Bom- 
Gate bay 
R. A. Dune r C.L. GJ, Schumann, 


ville-street, W. 
H. M. Fletcher, Lin- r r 
coln’s Inn-fields, W.C. G. W.  F, 
D. S, Glover, Wands- Brondesbury 
worth A. Sileock, Kensington 
G.E, Hamlyn, Ealing BE. A. Tanner, 
R, Jackson, S. Croydon 
Cc. W. Langlands, 
Doughty-street 


Sexton, 


Terrell, 


W. H. Lloyd, Chelsea Alders- 
E, Lyne, jun., Streat- 
ham M. Wocdhouse, 


R. H. Maddock, Sutton Wimbledon 
It was announced by the President that 
Mr. W. G. Newton had been nominated to 
fill the vacant office of Librarian, and Mr. H. M, 
Fletcher to fill the vacant seat on the Council. 
On the motion of Mr. Keen, seconded by 
Mr. Curtis Green, the Report of the Council 


for 1912 (printed in the Brown Book) was 
adopted. 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF 


TO-DAY. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver gave 
“Small Country Hou of To-Da; which 
was profusely illustrated by lantern slides, 
In his opening remarks he said he wished to 
guard himself agai conception as to 
the way in which he proposed to treat the 
He hoped no one would think he 
there to instruct architects about their 

own business, and still less to advance any 
theories as to the course the design of small 
country houses ought to take, or was likely 
to take. It was natural enough that he should 
have views of his own about the y. 
ef tendency in modern design, 


arious streams 
and perhaps 
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they would allow him to say that he did n 
think the sun of architecture first rose ¢ 
Regent’s Park. He was also unable to agp 
that Wren was a foolish old person who 
chief function was to pave the way for # 
final glories of Soane and Nash. That, howeve 
the way. His present business in life 
pleasant one—was to act the part 


showman and to try to make clear he 
excellent and varied was the work whi 
the architects of to-day were doing, and | 
dispel, a: as might be me of the ff 


of misapprehension which clouded the mit 
of people who are proposing to build. 
endeavoured to make people understand th 
the building of their houses was the one brant 
of modern art in which tk were m0 
concerned, and he conceived it his duty | 
show as many widely differing types of hous 
as could fairly be said to repr 
and unaffected outlook on the pi 
suitable houses to greatly differing needs al 
personaliti Tt was obyious that he mu 
in the pursuit of this idea show many hous 
which some of them would think poor or ey 
positively bad, but he could claim that he hi 
never written with appreciation about a how 
which did not seem to him to have son 
definitely good point, either in its plannit 
or its treatment, and that did not serve ag 
text which enabled him to explain how diffien 
were the problems which confront the archite¢ 
then, in the spirit of the showman th 
going to put on the screen that nig) 
ries of houses chosen almost at haphazal 
from the large number which he had seen at 
described. As he had very rarely writte 
about a house without first seeing it, he ha 
had the advantage, which they would adm 
was a peculiar one, of learning from clien 
what they thought about their houses am 
about the ways of architects, and it might ] 
that he would be able to indicate some poin 
of view of the layman which might not alway 
have made themselves apparent to architect 
He would begin the se with one or t¥ 
houses by Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Phill 
Webb, as they would agree that the gre 
structure of modern architecture had_ bee 
very largely built on the foundations which the 
laid, though he did not mean to exclude froi 
that pioneer work such honoured names ¢ 
Eden Nesfield, Geo. Devey, and others. M 
Weaver proceeded to show a large number ¢ 
photographs of hou and divided the seri¢ 


into the following classes :—(1) XI Xth Centut 
Revival; (2) Traditional; (3) Influence ¢ 
Materials; (4) Direct Historie Influence 
(5) Foreign Influences; (6) Restorations 


(7) New Ideas; and (8) Gardens. His fits 
view was of the ‘Red House,” built in 185 
by Mr. Philip Webb for Wm. Morris, which h 
described as the first red-brick house buil 
in the XIXth century with conscious intentio 
to use red brick for artistic design. It cor 
tained the first piece of modern furniture in th 
great press made by Wm. Morris, with painting 
by Burne-Jones ; “ Coneyhurst,” at Ewhurs 
Surrey, was built by Mr. Philip Webb toward 
the end of his work, and the plan was muél 
better than with the “Red House.” Th 
other two examples shown in the first class wa 
“ Dawpool,” by Mr. Norman Shaw, and addition 
at “Chesters,” by the same architect. TB 
Class (2) the lecturer showed the house nea 
Woking built by Mr. Horace Field for himself 
two houses built in Leicestershire and Gloucester 


Gr 
by Sir Robert Lorimer ; a hous 
in Scotland built by Mr. Deas for himself 
“Gilhams Birch,” ‘a house of the typica 
Sussex farmhouse type, by Mr. E. J. May 
“West Chart,” a house by Mr. Turner Powell, 
“ Sunnymead,” near Wadhurst, by Mr. Frank 
Chesterton; the “ Deanery Garden,” Surrey, 
by Mr. Lutyens; “ Dyke Nook,” A 
Lancashire, by Mr. Brierley; *“ 
Westmorland, by the late Dan Gibson; 
“Acre Mead,” Kent, by Mr. Brewer. 


Com- 
menting on the various houses, the lecturel 
said that before he saw Mr. North’s house he 


had a prejudice against Welsh slates, but 
after seeing it he appreciated how good the 
material was if used in the right way in the 
right country. Mr. North got them to cut the 
slates of reasonable thickness and reasonably 
small, and also got a quarry owner to reopen 
a quarry, from which he got beautiful grey 
and golden slates, With regard to the late Dan 
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ibson, he had been struck with the affection in 
hich he was held by hisclients. Amongst 
sher houses illustrated were Redland: 
irmingham, by Mr. Bateman; ‘‘ Four Oak 
y Professor Lethaby ; ‘‘ Winterbourne,” by Mr. 
all ; ‘‘ Moorcroft,’’ by Mr. Buckland ; a house 
> Norwich, by Mr. Morley Horder ; a room in 
house at Birchington, by Mr, Arthur Bolton ; 


group of cottages at Checkendon, by Mr. 
xwell Ayrton The Platts,” Petersfield, 


y the late W. F. Unsworth ; an interior, by Mr. 
at Scott, at Wimbledon ; a Norfolk house, 
y Mr. E. S. Prior; and a house at Hertford, 
y Mr. Walter Cave. Mr. Weaver remarked 
n the important nool of architecture at 
irmingham, which seemed to have established 
mething like a definite local tradition of 
ailding. Messrs. Bateman, Bidlake, Ball, and 
thers, he thought, all followed more or less 
the footsteps of Mr. Lethaby. Birmingham 
schitects were very fortunate, because Bir- 
singham men liked to build their own houses. 
ad for the size of the city there was a 
wger number of satisfactory houses than any 
pher place he knew of. Of the Checkendon 
yttages, the lecturer observed that it was one 
| the few places where half-timber work had 
pen satisfactorily done. To see half-timber 
jork in a London suburb where one could not 
nagine there was an adjacent forest was not 
» satisfactory. Of houses in Class (4) Mr. 
feaver mentioned work by Mr. Lutyens, 
jr. Bateman (‘‘ Castle Bromwich Rectory 
Macartney (at Woolhampton, Be 
. Ernest Newton (at Wokingham), Mr. Albert 
joore (at Wimbledon), and Mr. Goodhart 
jendle. As examples of houses showing 
jreign influences, he illustrated the house at 
Inebworth designed by Mr. Lutyens for Lady 
lytton, showing South African influence; a 
puse at Camberley, by Professor Reginald 
llomfield, in which French influence could be 
jen; a house by Mr. Detmar Blow, near 
prnham ; the Dormy House of the Walton 
Jeath Golf Club, by Mr. Lutyens; a house 
7 Mr. Ernest Willmott at Totton, near 
ee and a house designed by Mr. 


rthur Bolton in the Italian villa manner at 
whurst. As tances of good restorations, 
bP referre r. Corlett’s work at Guiseley 
lectory, hire; Mr. Walter Brierley’s 
fork at Whixley Hall; and Mr. Quennell’s 

, Surrey, by Mr. Basil Stallybrass. In 
ss (7) he illustrated Mr. Edgar Wood’s 
J but said he did not think the 
ychitect had made out a case for the 


polition of the arched roof. In conclusion, 

. Weaver showed photographs of the garden 
Mr. Inigo Triggs’ house at Little Boarhunt ; 
wr. Lutyens’ garden at Marsh Court; and a 
hrden by Mr. Bidlake at Birmingham, 


Ir. Quennell, ite 


| proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer: 
jid that, looking at the house designed by 
tofessor Lethaby twenty years ago, one could 
pt help feeling that there had been no marked 
provement since then. They were only 
ping very traditional work. The best part 
their work seemed to be the planning, They 
janned a skeleton which could be roofed, 
pd then they went back to the Jacobean 
anner, and little wheezes of putting tiles in 
jalls and having thick mortar joints, and so 
1. He thought the average client looked very 
uch on a house as he would look on a motor- 
ir. To the client it was a practical thing, 
‘nd if he got a little bit of art thrown in for 
he same money he was satisfied. The client 
ad to live in the house, and whilst one felt that 
je planning of the house was good, yet when 
hey came to the elevations they rather broke 


pwn. A thing which had worried him lately 
as the practical question of heating and 
poking, and he thought in the next twenty 
bars they ought to be able to get a kitchen 


|nge which would heat the house, cook the 
hod, and give a supply of hot water. In 
Joking at the photographs they also saw a lot 
* the antiques of which they were somewhat 
lred. In these days, to ask a person to sit 
} a chair made for a person in chain armour 
jd not seem to him to be right. The interiors 
hown with the old furniture looked quite 
jee so long as they kept the lady with the 
ipbble skirt out of the picture. In these days 
he had to be more practical and study hyg 
‘hd drains and that sort of thing. Houses 
Jere still abominably bad, and Professor 
jeilly, of Liverpool, in criticising some of the 
jrden city houses, considered that the problem 
jpuld be solv.d by much more simple and 
\tional ideas. 


THE) BUILDER: 


Mr, Jenkins, 

in seconding the motion, thought that the 
modern houses were a great deal better than 
the blue tiles and stock bricks and all the things 
one saw a few years ago when architects did not 
try to build rather on the old lines. He would 
like to hear what Mr. Weaver had to say as 
to bathrooms. They seemed to be tending 
towards the time when a bathroom, or at least 
a fitted lavatory, was required for every bed- 


room. The open loggia was an _ excellent 
thing, as one could breakfast in it during a 
large portion of the year. He believed there 


were several economical heating systems on the 
market which would allow them to keep the 
coal bill down. In some of the plans shown 
it appeared that the servants would have to 
go through the hall every time they had to 
answer a call at the front door. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 

remarked that the whole question resolved 
itself into trying to find some compromis 
between the ideas of the client and that of the 
architect as to what the house ought to be. 
If they had certain qualities they could not 
have others, and the whole trouble in hou 
building arose from the fact that the public 
did not understand. The client wanted a 
Jacobean manor-house and the wife French 
windows, and so on, and the house became a 
hideous muddle. In Birmingham the man 
who could afford it acquired a freehold and 
built a house, and if that was done in the 
South it would be much happier for everyone 
concerned. Now the builder put them up as a 
financial operation, and the work was credited 
to architects. With regard to the traditional 
cottage way of building houses, the old builders 
knew a lot about economical building, and 
whilst it was all very well to talk about building 
classical houses, yet it was a remarkably 
expensive thing to do. 


Mr, Dale 

agreed with Mr. Quennell in wishing they could 
build something a little more characte 
of themselv Perhaps development mig) 
be made in the direction of hygiene, and there 
were no doubt valuable suggestions to be got 
from hospital planning, although he did not 
suggest they should make their houses like 
hospitals. 


Mr. Arthur Keen 

considered it a regrettable thing that they 
could not arrive at any possible standard in 
house design. The plans of houses were 
generally very good and met modern require- 
ments, but there was a degree of affectation 
and a sense of over-design about most of them 
which could not fail to be disastrous. Mr. 
Norman Shaw had designed houses of all kinds 
which were very admirable, but he never seemed 
to have arrived at a standard, and he was 
g to despair of ever arriving at a 
sd method of building a house. 


Mr. C. Brewer 


failed to see any analogy between a house and 
a motor-car. A man bought a car for a few 
years, but with a house it was altogether 
different. He also thought that if an architect 
had shown the photographs he would have been 
a good deal more severe than Mr. Weaver 
had been with regard to certain points. 
The motion having been carried, 


Mr. Weaver, 


ia reply, said Mr. Quennell was anxious for 
modern methods of construction, but there were 
by-laws which prevented anyone indulging in 
larks. The devising of an ideal kitchen range 
was not the business of the architect, and 
people who ran foundries would probably 
understand more about such things. If two 
bathrooms could be squeezed in a house it 
was an enormous advantage, and with the 
client that was often the test of successful archi- 
tecture, There never would be a standard of 
design when they had forty millions of people 
in a “country, most of whom thought they knew 
all about architecture. Mr. Philip Webb was 
consistent, but which of them could afford to 
take up the attitude which he took? He knew 
several architects who always built in the same 
spirit and had succeeded in retaining their client’s 
regard, but it was largely a question of personal 
character. 

The President announced the next meeting 
on November 11, at 8 p.m. Paper by Mr. 
J. A. Marshall, entitled ‘“ Marbles Used in 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Buildings.” 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 


A sPHcrIAL meeting of the British School at 
Athens was held on Tuesday evening at the 
Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, under the Chairmanship of the Right 
Hon. Lord Justice Kennedy. A collection of 
drawings and photographs by members of the 


School and also the Finlay Memorial were 
on view. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, 
referred to the pleasure it gave him to be 


present as one who had a firm belief in the 
supremacy of classical learning as an educa- 
tional instrument, and who had found in the 
classics, and e: ially in the Greek classics, 
an endless refreshment in the turmoil of an 
active life. He heartily congratulated the 
School on its success, for the work it did was 
not merely noble in itself, but was productive 
of real and substantial benefit. The records 
of the School enlarged their store of knowledge 
of one of the most interesting regions and one of 
the most interesting peoples that the world 
knew. The work was not devoted altogether 
to what they were apt to call the classic per riod of 
Greece, but it was within the purview of the 
Institution to investigate the later periods 
through which the region had passed. He 
wished he knew a great deal more of what 
was called the Hellen period, and still more 
of the period which, alike in religion and 
thought, as well as to some extent in the realm 
of law, was comparatively unknown, viz., the 
Byzantine period. In spite of the work of Geo. 
Finlay, he felt far less acquainted in reality 
with the life lived during the first eight 
centuries after Christ than of any other period 
of well-known history. He was inclined to 
irritability when people divided history into 
ancient and modern, and spoke of languages 
as being dead or living according to their 
proximity to our own era, for it was impossible 
to separate by inter-compartments that which 
had contributed to the formation of modern 
life and character and thought. The Greeks 
and Romans, through their works of literature, 
were as alive as any so-called modern nation. 
He thought the School had _ fulfilled the 
prophetic words of Richard Jebb in 1883, 
when he said it was not to be exclusively a 
school for specialists of archxology, but was 
to be in the most comprehensive sense a school 
of classical study in Greek land This was 
illustrated by the fact that classical teachers 
and teachers of the cognate branches of geo- 
graphy and topography who were working in the 
colleges and schools had availed themselves of 
the facilities which the School gave at Athens, 
and he regarded that as of vital interest and 
important, in the sense that it created a claim 
not only on the Unversities and the schools, 
but upon the public generall y, who cared for 
the best education to subscribe. There never 
was a time when the life and the literature of 


Greece ought to be more studied than the 
present. We lived in days which, whether 


they could be called vulgar or not, in many 
other respects were at least not marked by a 
want of luxury or absence of advertisement. 
These were d. in which they were not able to 
say that there was not a great deal which was 
false and untrue in wha s preached as the 
art and the coming art and literature. 


Therefore, he hoped they would have not less 
but more of that acquaintance with the great 
Athenian nation which, small in numbers, 


was great in intelligence and sanity of thought ; 
which developed a humanism which to him, 
after Christianity, was one of the noblest 
features of the thought of mankind in any age ; 
and a love of beauty extending to morals and 
every action of the common life. To quote 
the words of an able writer whose book he had 
recently read, ‘The Greek genius has its 
ym, especially for us, in their marvellous 
ctness in the view of life which keeps men 
from humbug and from false sentiment, which 
clarifies their thoughts, and teaches them to 
verify their emotior And, lastly, he thought 
the lesson of individualism, the freedom of 
individual life, and life which was a con- 
spicuous trait in the Athenian in his best days, 
was something with which the rising generation 
should be acquainted. They owed to them a 
great deal of literature of all kinds which they 
produced in the most perfect form that the 
world had seen, and it might be that through 
the efforts of the School, and of other like 
institutions, some statesman of some modern 
European country might be able to say to his 
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TAHE: BOT DER 


St. John’s Church, Herne Hill. 


Mr. Leonard Martin, F.RIB.A., Architect. 


people in the future what a great Athenian 
statesman could say with truth of his country- 
men ‘in Athens We are lovers of beauty 
without extravagance and of wisdom without 
effeminac) 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins, the Director, gave an 
account of the site of Datcha, the ancient 
Stadeia, on the promontory of Cnidus, on the 
western coast of Asia Minor. yas to have 
been the object of the School’s avation this 
spring, but the outbreak of the Turko-Italian 
war made it necessary to postpone the work. 
y out the excavation in the 
The part of the site 
ded a number of antiqui- 
. unters, and Mr. Dawkins 
thinks there i 4 nm to suppose that 
below the surface are the remains of an important 
sanctuary or temple of the archaic period of 
Greek art. The researches of the Librarian 
of the School, Mr. W. Hasluck, have added 
considerably to the interest of the site. The 
ty of the Knights of Rhodes searching for 
building material to repair their Castle of 
St. Peter at Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus. 
and how. they found a building covered with 


spring of ) 
selected has already 
ties to local treas 


sculptu which they first admired and then 
destroyed, is well known. This building has 
hitherto been supposed to have been the famous 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, one of the seven 
wonders of the world, sculptures from 
which are now in the h Museum. Mr. 
Hasluck has shown that there is good evidence 
that this view is incorrect, and that the building 
found. was not at Halicarnassus, and was 
consequently not the Mausoleum, but some 
quite different building at the site now known 
as Datcha, the distance of which from Hali- 
carnassus by sea is inconsiderable. Of so fine 
a structure some remains must have been left, 
and it is hoped that an examination of the site 
will reveal them ; in.any case, Stadeia mast have 
been a place of some importance to have 
contained so magnificent a structure. 

Mr. Wace then briefly ¢ bed the excava- 
tions of the School in Thessaly, and outlined 
the results of exploring journeys undertaken 
by Mr. M. §. Thompson and- himself in 
2edonia on behalf of the Macedonian Explora- 


tion Fund. At Halos, in Thessaly, some 

experimental excavations were made in the 
‘Gon fa) Oy arch 

Necropolis. The principal results were 
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obtained from a tumulus, one of a group of 
ten. This, which is 2 metres high and 17 in 
diameter, was found to conceal sen burnt 
graves or pyres. The bodies had been burnt 
on the spot, and then a cairn of huge slaksy 
about 4 metre high, was heaped over them, 
Later, the tumulus of earth was built over the 
With the dead were burnt also 
of geometric or 
and iron swords 
‘onze brooches and bracelets, 
s which contained bronze brooches 
f no weapons were found, conse= 
quently those are probably the graves of 
women. While in those which contained the 
iron weapons, there was no bronze, and these 
are the graves of warriors. A warrior’s equip- 
ment consisted of an iron sword, an iron spear, 
and two or more long iron kniv No traces of 
helmets or body armour were found. These 
py which are most interesting in that they 
recall the Homeric method of burial, belong 
to the developed iron age, and date probably 
between 900 and 800 B.c. 

In Macedonia many important inscriptions 
have been found, including an important 
boundary decree of Trajan settling the frontier 
between Thessaly and Macedonia, and three 
Il. on behalf 


Ze 


haga. 
has been identified, and considerable attention 
has been paid to the meeting of Byzantine 
Churches worth further and detailed study. 

The explorers have devoted some time and 
trouble to the study of the Wallachs or Vlachs, 
the southernmost branch of the Rumanian 
race. The manne ndycustoms of this little- 
known but interesting » people, which the 
lecturer proceeded to illustrate, are exceedingly 
interesting from an anthropological point of 
view. 
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CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, 
GUERNSEY-GROVE, HERNE 
HILL, S.E. 


Tuis building, recently completed, consists 
on the lower ground floor of large assembly 
hall with platform and classrooms 
Tn connexion with the hall is a kitchen with 
cas coppers for tea and coffee, china and chair 
store and lavatories. The vestry is also 
placed on this floor and by means of a special 
staircase communicates with the church on the 
upper ground floor. This special staircase 
would also be used as an emergency exit in 
case of fire. 

Externally the building is of red brick of 
varied hue with Portland stone dressings to 
windows and doorways, etc., with red tile rook 
and bell turret covered with oak shin 

Internally the walls are plaste 
finished pale cream; the pews are 
sreen, and the woodwork of altar, panel- 
ling at back of same, choir stalls, pulpit, 
chancel rail, and joinery generally of Austrian 
oak slightly fumed. 

The paving of tk 
pine wood block ff sawn 
paving of chancel are of white and green marble. 

The gas fittings were specially designed by 
the architect and form a pleasing feature of 
the interior. 

In spite of the usual trouble of small funds 
available, an effective interior has been pro- 
duced, the design of the whole of the fittings 
having y wisely been left by the Building 
Commit to the architect, who has thus 
been enabled to produce a harmonious whole, 
simple in character but dignified in proportion. 

The general contractors were Mes F,& 


g 


dé 


is of pitch- 
teps and 


ae. of Station Works, Hinton-road, 
Herne S.E., and the architect was 
Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.I.E , of Seymour 


House, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
—_+->2+——_- 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool Architectural Society : 
St. George’s Hall. 

Hartwell Grayson, President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, inaugurated 
the sixty-fifth winter ion on the 2lst ult, 
at the Society’s Rooms with an address, in 
the course of which he said :—‘‘ The topic of 
the moment is undoubtedly the fate of the 
St. George’s Hall podium. The controversy, 
which has now lasted two ye should be 


Mr. 
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jettled during the winter. In the meantime 
‘he interest of the public has been most 
ratifying. Quite a number of people are 
ncerely “trying to understand the points at 
ssue. Unfortunately, many believe that 
plain walling represents cheapness and shows 
} lack of imagination, and they cannot under- 
ftand what we mean by epithets such as 
| repose ” and ‘strength. difficulty 
{ appreciating the simpie is perhaps a 
jeritage from the Gothic revival. The man 
ja the street remembers that one of the most 


characteristics of Gothic is its 
y to an irregular si He forgets 
that Renaissance architectur not so elast 


ind that Greek is infinitely more exacting 
ihe last demands and insists on uniformity in 
yoth site and = surroundings and ample 
jpaciousness i in these surroundings. ‘This truth 
vas obvious enough to Hees and Cockerell 
oe they designed St. George’s Hall, but it 
men. Elmes did not 
e at the southern end 
}f the Hall because it was lacking inside and 
jutside fore and aft in vista and in spacious- 
ss, but more especially because on the east 


jront there was a fine level ‘“‘place”’ with 
mple room for a dignified approach. His 
plan is logical, sc holarly in the details, and 


|dmirably suited to the plan and to the site. 
Notice his treatment of the steps to Lime- 
ltreet. He gives two flights of ten steps each 
jeparated by a 10-ft. landing. These steps 
have a bare 6-in. rise and 15-in. tread. They 
ze completely in scale with the colonnade, 
put the actual steps seem fully steep when 
ompared with those at the west and north 
ntrances to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which have 
43-in. treads and 5-in. risers; or those at the 
ain entrance to the British Museum, where 
he treads are also 144 in., but the risers 
in. At the south end of St. George’s Hall 
Imes maintained the same level of the 
folonnade for the portico; a different level 
jnight have introduced an element of restless- 
tess. The portico stands less than 40 ft. 
ack from St. John’s-lane, and is about 29 ft. 
bove it. For a descent with steps to match 
hose in front of the colonnade at least sixty 
vould have been required. The space nec 
lary for sixty steps with adequate landing 
bout 120 ft. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Elmes 
lecided that no descent to St. John’s-lane 
was practicable. Instead, he formed a 
jpreading base, composed where seen in per- 
Jpective of eight blocks of masonry, 15 in. 
igh and 2 ft. 5 in. wide. They, again, are 
vonderfully in scale with the whole design. 
Where not seen in perspective, close to the 
Wall east and west of the portico and on the 
these blocks are divided into two, and 
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St. John’s Church, Herne Hill. 
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make an uncomfortable and undignified stair- 
way, perhaps just good enough for the few 
who use them. Below the last step there is a 
stone terrace 23 ft. wide, ending in the 
podium—a massive battered wall of masonry, 
unbroken for its full length of 160 ft. The 
spreading base, the platform, and the podium 
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St. John’s Church, Herne Hill. 
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Architect. 


are logically just’ as much part of the com- 
position as the sculpture in the pediment. 
They blind theeye to the fall in the ground, 
they separate the building from the turmoil 
of a busy thoroughfare, and, above all, they 
add strength and power to the design. ‘The 
plan ‘temporarily approved by the C ity Council 
all Elmes’s carefully-thought-out 
2 The podium becomes two flanks, two 
pedestals, and a space. The platform is split 
into three landings. A very dangerous flood 
even unnatural steps flows over on 
ewalk. The aloofness of the Hall 
i And 


? Is there really no other site available 
for the proposed Royal memorial? Will an 
equestrian statue, blocking the traffic, placed 
on one side of the steps, almost on the top of 
a public convenience, meet with the approval 
of the Royal Family? No answer has ever 
been or can be given to these simple 
questions, 

There are only three possible benefits. The 
first is to the building, for the abruptness of 
the finish between the podium and the stone- 
yard will seem less marked. The second is 
to ourselves, for we have been unofficially in- 
formed that in the Local Government Board 
Inquiry evidence of an architectural character 
will be admissible. This will form a most 
valuable precedent. Far too many so-called 
public improvements have been passed where 
doubtful utility has been the excuse for un- 
necessary vandalism. The third benefit is to 
the citizens of Liverpool. The controversy 
has opened their eyes to the world-wide 
fame of St. George’s Hall. It is the one art 


treasure that Liverpool poss When 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes ended his brief life 
of thirty-three years he had gained admit- 


tance to that select band who have created 
something to be admired and studied, not 
merely by their neighbours and contem- 
poraries, but by students of all nations and 
all time He was not, of course, one of 
the world’s greatest men; he was not even a 
pioneer. . He was the last of that scholarly 
D2 
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band of English architects -who worked 
steadily on in the footsteps of Inigo Jones 
until they were snuffed out by the Gothic 
revival. Elmes carried classical architecture 
just one definite step forward. He had a 
very great opportunity, and he stamped it 
with the hallmark of the ‘‘ grand manner. 

No native art-worker since Wren, except 
possibly Sir Joshua Reynolds, has left such 
world-wide fame behind him. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects last Monday 
unanimously resolved to protest against un- 
necessary meddling with St. George’s Hall, 
that a similar resolution has been passed 
bv the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and that individual protests have 
been received from Europe and America. 
However, thanks to the generosity of 
numerous members and friends, there are 
ample funds for fighting the city plan when- 
ever an opportunity occurs. My own impres- 
sion is that no opportunity will occur. The 
scheme is rapidly dying. It was never 
popular, and its authors will be glad to 
quietly let it drop. Some lessons, however, 
have been learnt by both the City Council 
and the public. No more such schemes for 
altering our landmarks will be launched at 
the suggestion of an eminent sculptor. Local 
advisers, whom in the past the City Council 
has gaily overlooked, are not likely to be 
permanently ignored. As defenders of the 
status quo this Society has earned some 
respect and aroused some local patriotism. 
When next a big public improvement is pro- 
jected the ratepayers will expect Liverpool 
architects to be consulted.” 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President, 
coupled with a recognition of the services of 
a gentleman who had exhibited through a 
new electric lantern seventy slides of recent 
and important works by members of the 
Society, accompanied by a consensus of 
opinion in support of =the Presidential 
declaration that St. George’s Hall must not 
be touched. 

Mr, A. Thornely (a Past-President) said 
one could not understand why the original 
scheme for the proposed alteration was put 
forward, and though the amended design was 
a vast improvement upon it. the public would 
see that the Hall must be let alone, and not 
touched in any wa 

Mr. Eccles endorsed .these remarks, agree- 
ing that the podium must not be altered. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
“Growth in Architecture.” 


At a meeting of this Society on October 24 
Mv. Halsey Ricardo lectured on “ Growth in 


id there is that pregnant statement. 
“No art that is only one man deep is worth 
much. It should be a thousand men deep.” 
It is much the fashion to accentuate the names 
0: the architects of famous masterpieces and to 
regard them as the sole creators and originators 
of their work—to regard such men as 
Brunelleschi, Michelangelo, and others as 
creative ends in themselvy as independent 
phenomena who individually affected and 
controlled the tendency of their time. Yet 
from another point of view we may look on 
them as resultants rather than causes. Their 
environment has produced them, not they 
their environment. Z 
The stream of life is immortal and the various 
mortal shapes in which it is manifested are the 
outward signs of its current, and owe their 
characteristics to the composition of the stream 
at the moment of their appearance. In our 
tributary of this stream the building instinct is 
immortal. Tts manifestation at any period 
depends upon the ideals, the structural resources 
of the time. The dominant determinating 
factor is the main stream of life. The history 
of the world is shown by its art with faithful- 
ness exceeding all other record, with an 
eloquence unpremediated by the craftsman. 
This Mr. Ricardo then proceeded to show by 
a masterly view of the history of the arts, 
commencing with a contrast between the 
n bas-relief, with their tale of cruelty, 
rife, and oppression, to the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, expressing their belief and hope in a 
future life, their delight in nature and animal 
life. Especially lucid was the account of the 
passing of Mediswvalism and the dawn of the 
Renaissance, the lecturer emphasing the 
growing tendency of the craftsman of -the 
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Middle Ages to perfect his own craft, giving it 
individualistic excellence, losing his view of 
the wole work, and the characteristic of the 
medieval genius. 

The emergence of the specialist paved the 
way for the revival of learning. Coming to 
modern times, Mr. Ricardo maintained that 
impress of our social, religious, and public life 
on any example of our work is greater than 
that of the individual architect who designs it. 
The buildings of our age express its temper ; 
and posterity will look back upon our present 
period as one of high endeavour, even if we have 
failed in high achievement. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : 
President’s Address. 

The opening meeting of the winter session 
was theld at the Society's Room on the 
23rd ult., when the President, Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton, F.R.1.B.A. and member of the 
Council of the Royal Institute, delivered his 
Presidential address, in the course of which 
he said :-— 

‘The Council have been in communication 
with the University and School of Art 
authorities. on the question of establishing 
classes embracing the subjects included in 
the Intermediate and Final Examinations of 
the R.I.B.A. It is most gratifying to be 
able to report that these classes have been 
instituted, and it is hoped that the students 
will show their appreciation of the steps 
taken by the Council by attending the classes, 
which should be of the greatest assistance to 
those preparing for the Institute examina- 
tions. I hope that ere long all architectural 
classes for students throughout the country 
will be linked up with our University centres 
and the R.I.B.A. 

The Council have instituted a special Com- 
mittee to undertake all matters connected 
with the Town Planning Act. J am glad to 
know that Mr. A. W. Shelton has consented 
to join this Committee. It is proposed that 
the Committee shall get in touch with all 
local authorities at an early stage, and before 
they have actually prepared the completed 
scheme, in order that suggestions can be 
most effectually made both in regard to the 
planning and regulations comprised in the 
scheme. 


A Trade Question. 


There is a question that will, I believe, 
ve to be considered by us in the near 
future. That is our position with regard to 
the contractors adding 10 per cent. in all 
provisional items irrespective of the amount 
or class of work. In many cases this amount 
appears to be excessive, and more especially 
when the contractor does not add anything 
for his own services in connexion with his 
subcontracto: Let me just give you an 
illustration :—You have a block of ware- 
houses; the heating or electric lighting 
amounts to, say, 500/. If we include this in 
the quantities the client will have to pay an 
additional 10 per cent. of 50/. If it is kept 
out of the builder’s contract, our client will 
have certainly the trouble of drawing two 
cheques, but he will be 50/. in pocket less 
the penny stamp for the cheque. 

Now, what is our position? If we are in- 
structed by our clients to omit all provisional 
items and treat them as separate contracts, 
has the builder any grounds for complaint.’ 
On the other hand, if we do not explain the 
10 per cent. commission, what is our position 
with regard to our client? 


A Nottingham Street Improvement. 


I should be neglecting my duty as your 
President were I not to make some reference 
to the finest improvement scheme undertaken 
by the Corporation for many years—the 
widening and rebuilding of Carrington-street. 

The bility to successfully manage our 
street architecture appears to be almost a 
national weakness when one considers the 
prominent examples we have before us. 
Look, for instance, at the Regent-stre 
rebuilding scheme, the ‘‘ Piccadilly blunder,” 
and, again, the collection of promiscuous 
buildings in Kingsway. Now, with regard to 
T hope I am not getting on 
thin ice, but it is foolish to ignore the lessons 
which past mistakes have taught us. The 
initial mistake was sacrificing too much to 
the individual shopkeeper. The architect 
should have been given a free hand to design 
a facade of a monumental character, and 
worthy of one of the finest streets in the 
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city, and not be hampered by the hundred 
and one special requirements of a vast number 
of tradesmen carrying on different trades) 
It is not very difficult for us to realise what 
a magnificent street our ex-President would 
have given us if he had been allowed to 
carry out the whole of the buildings on somes 
what similar lines to the very successful 
Carrara terra-cotta fagade. The opportunity 
of obtaining a grand approach to our city) 
flanked on either side by buildings worthy of 
such a position, has now unfortunately been 
lost. 


Competitions. 

I am introducing the subject of competi® 
tions this evening with the object of raising 
a discussion on the question. 1 am of opinion 
that we should use every endeavour to limig 
the number of competitors in all cases. Iiy 
almost all open competitions the competitors 
expend collectively in the preparation of their 
designs a sum far exceeding the fees that the 
successful architect receives for the whole of 
his services. This is a very expensive luxury 
for the profession to be saddled with, and 
one which we can ill afford to keep up. £ 
cannot see how the cost of preparing come 
petition drawings is to be reduced. You 
must, if you are to stand a chance of successy 
work out your scheme in every detail, and 
the draughtsmanship must be of a high order 

The conditions as revised by the R.1.B.Ag 
Competition Committee are much improvedy 
but I should like to suggest a further improves 
ment—that the responsibility of nominating 
an assessor shall be in the hands of the Com& 
mittee, and that the assessor shall be am 
architect who has either specialised or is am 
acknowledge authority on the particular 
subject. 


Phe Royal Academy Lxhibition. 

I should like to refer to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. I think we have a real grievance 
here with regard to the amount of accommo= 
dation allocated for the exhibition of archi® 
tectural drawings, though I can quite imaging 
the authorities replying :—- 

** It is the least popular room in the exhibi= 
tion, except with the dear old lady, who jusb 
pops in to have a quiet little snooze.”’ Thisy 
I must reluctantly admit, is the case, and I 
regret to cay it is in a great measure due to 
our own action. If we wish the general 
public to take an interest in the works 
exhibited in this much-neglected room we 
must supply drawings that have some interest 
to ‘‘the man in the street,’’ and I would 
advocate that in all cases the drawings should 
be of buildings which have been cently 
erected or are in course of erection. Many of 
the drawings which find a place on the walls 
are of buildings that do not, and never will, 
be in existence; rejected competition drawings 
and fancy pictures culled from the highly 
imaginative brain of the artist. 


Registration. 

The question of Registration is bound to be 
much in evidence this session owing to thé 
Council of the R.I.B.A. having a large 
majority of its members pledged to support 
Registration. It is perhaps worth while to 
review the quéstion and see just where we 
stand. Registration has been before the pro- 
fession more or less prominently for many 
years, even before the birth of our Society, 
but no definite plan of action was suggested 
until the Society of Architects made Regis= 
tration the keystone of their policy. The 
R.I.B.A. were urged by a small section of 
their members to pursue a similar policy; 
this has been done for some time with vary= 
ing enthusiasm according to the personnel of 
the Council. In 1903, I think it was, the 
Registrationists formed a strong Committee 
and nominated for the Council a group of 
men committed to their policy. They were 
successful at the election, and in 1905 a Bill 
was drafted and presented to the members of 
the Institute. The Bill was, however, 
rejected. 

In 1908 the question was again to the 
fore, but it was obvious to all that if a Bill 
was to stand the slightest chance of becom= 
ing law the scope of the Bill must be con- 
siderably widened. With this object in vi 
another class of members v cr 
Licentiate. This was the mear 


of attract- 
ing to the ranks of the Institute a large 


number of architects. It was also proposed 
to join forces with the Society of Architects, 
and a Bill was drawn up for the Society of 
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rehitects to be amalgamated with the 
.1.B.A. The new Bill was prepared, and 
January of this year was presented to the 
embers. There was strong opposition to 
le amalgamation of the Society of Archi- 
ts, and an amendment was carried, “‘ re- 
red back to the Council for further con- 
deration.”’ At the first Council meeting of 
lis session a strong representative Registra- 
on Committee was appointed to consider 
ad report on the question. What conclu- 
ions this Committee will arrive at it is 
possible to say, but I am of opinion that 
| Bill will be drafted on such lines that 
will be acceptable to all classes within the 
alls of the Institute. 

‘As I have on several occasions spoken 
zainst Registration, I should perhaps state 
iat I am now strongly in favour of Regi 
‘ation, and one of my chief reasons for this 
aange of attitude is that I fail to see how 
‘e can set up a high degree of education 
hless we keep before us the advantages of 
legistration. It is impossible to exaggerate 
he importance of education. We find on 
very hand in every walk of life a higher 
andard of education is demanded, and it is 
ssential that the architect of the future 
iall be thoroughly trained in his art and 
* a higher educational standing than in the 
ast, if the status of the architect is to be 
jaintained, so that he may take his proper 
ce in the group of learned professions. 
‘I am not convinced that Registration will 
onfer any pecuniary benefit on the average 
tchitect. Competition will, I imagine, be 
pener for this reason. 

|The boy who enters the profession to-day 
l, as a rule, one who has:a desire to design, 
) create; he has a strong natural desire to 
ecome an architect. But when we have 
ptained our Act of Parliament and are a 
josed profession is it not probable that 
my will be attracted who have no aptitude 
the work? This, I sincerely hope, will 
t be the case. In conclusion, gentlemen, 
jb me impress upon you that, whatever trials 
id difficulties we may be called upon to 
ce, we must at all times remember that we 
e members of a noble profession, and that 
> career has greater possibilities for 
\fluencing the world in which we live. It 
| an art that perhaps more than any other 
jarks the character and history of nations. 
urely the advancement of such an art is 
forth living and working for.’ 

| After the address the members adjourned 
or refreshments kindly provided by the 
resident, and on returning to the lecture- 
pom a hearty vote of thinks was accorded 
.n Sutton for his address and hospitality. 
A discussion on the various points men- 
joned in the address followed. 

|The Nottingham Society celebrate their 
fibilee this year by a oonversazione on 
jovember 12. 


S- 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 
|The first ordinary meeting of the session of 
je Architectural ociation of Ireland was 
jld on the 22nd ult., in the Rooms, 15, South 
federick-lane, Dublin. Mr. George I, 
\Connor, F.R.I.A.L, President, presided. 


New University College Buildings. 

|At the opening of the proceedings the Chait- 
fan, on behalf of the Association, tendered 
eir congratulations to Mr. Butler, a fellow 
pmber, whose designs for the proposed new 
jildings of the National University had 
jtained fi place, and also to Mr. Hill, of 
, and Mr. Cullen, whose designs had been 
|judicated second and third respectively. 


Presentation. 

(In connexion with his recent marriage, Mr. 
jige Dickinson was presented by the C 
| behalf of the members of the Association, 
th a silver salver. In making the presenta- 
pn the Chairman said that Mr. Dickinson, 
ho was lately the President, was held in the 
hest esteem by them all. 

jMr. Dickinson returned thanks. 


| Pr nts Addr 
{The President then delivered his inaugural 
r He said that fortune’s wheel was 
|rning for the country was evident by the 
d activ in the building trade—a sure 
yeneral advancement and commercial 
i Such a change would be appre- 
\ y Given the needful 
|portunity to display his skill, he would say, 


hairman, 
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without hesitation, that the Irish architect was 
capable of holding his own with any of his 
ional brethren throughout the world. 
unately, when opportunities did arise the 
work was handed over to some one across the 
Channel. He condemned that principle and 
those responsible for such unworthy actions. 
Some of the large insurance companies, as well 
veral of their nobility and gentry, were the 
chief offenders. He trusted as time progressed 
such occurrences would cease entirely. In this 
connexion it was cheering to bear testimony 


to the spirited action of the governing body of 
ity and 


the Dublin 
doors of com- 
night enter 


the National Uniy 
Corporation in throwir 
petition so that all Tri 
and present samples of their originality and 
skill in the designs submitted for the new 
buildir All credit was due to them for their 
recognition of the Irish architects’ work, and 
there could be no shadow of doubt that when the 
selection of designs took place the results would 
amply prove that Irishmen had still the 
brilliancy of thought and action and cultured 
refinement for which they have long been 
famed. He referred to that auspicious event 
of a few days ago, which was destined to make 
its mark indelibly on the architectural life of 
this country—the establishment of a School of 
Architecture in the National University. The 
advantages of such a school could not be 
over-estimated, and he was confident that under 
the capable tuition of Professor Scott the young 
architects of Ireland would have afforded them 
those opportunities for which they had so long 
waited, and without which they had’ been 
seriously handicapped in competition with their 
more favoured brethren in Great Britain, where 
such schools existed. Already the signs of 
improvement were with them, notably the 
development of town planning. The housing 
of the working and lower middle classes was 
one however that required, and was obtaining, 
immediate and earnest attention, Already they 
saw schemes in process of construction in the 
city and in many provincial towns. The 
much criticised, and sometimes abused, Dublin 
Corporation had led the way, and they were 
being quickly followed by the urban bodies, 
notably the Pembroke Council, in endeavouring 
to adopt the “garden city” principle as far 
as possible in the laying-out of the sites. The 
young man starting business might despair 
because cathedrals and town halls did not call 
for a display of his talents. He should remember 
that a hygienic and comfortable home, not 
unbeautiful in its external appearance, suitably 
planned to house the worker, was of really 
more importance to a nation than magnificent 
public buildings, and should not be beneath 
anyone’s inter 
Mr. Kaye-Parry proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his addr 
Mr. P. J. Lynch, who seconded, said that 
as the Town Planning Act did not apply to 
Ireland they should not be wasting time on 
it, but should concentrate their efforts on the 
question of the housing of the poor. 
—_ . 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Board of Architectural Education. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects announce 
that the designs submitted by the following 
students, who are qualifying for the Final 
Examination, have been approved :—Subject 
IV.—‘ Design for a Senate House for a Modern 
U y ’—Messrs. E. F. Bothwell, A. D. 
Clare, H. A. Dod, R. Duckett, E. Gee, E. H. 
Gibson, K. Glover, E. Prestwich. 

King’s College, London. 

H. Jameson, M.Sc. (Manchester) 
., formerly Bishop Berkeley Fellow in 
Owens College, and, since 1909, 
lent Engineer on the Thirlmere aqueduc 
been appointed to the part-time Profess 
ship in Civil Engineering (London University), 
tenable at Ki College. 

Appointment : British School at Athens. 

The Craven Committee, Oxford Unive 
have recommended Mr. Stanley Casson, B.A., 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s. College, for ap- 
pointment to the Studentship in the British 
School at Athens. 

Southwark Bridge. 

The tender of Sir William Arrol & Co. for the 
reconstruction of Southwark Bridge has been 
accepted, and the work will be commenced 
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as soon as possible. The tender provides for 
the demolition of the existing bridge and the 
building of a new structure on the present site 
as provided by the Act, passed by agreement 
between the City Corporation and London 
County Council. The gradients of the new 
bridge will be eased, and until it is completed the 
carrying-out of the new St. Paul’s Bridge 


cannot be entered upon. 


Visit of Continental Engineers to London. 
mb 


A deputation of 1 Association 
Générale des Hygien: Muni 
paux, and consisting of about 150 representati 
and towns of France, Belgium, Pc 
rland, and Luxembourg, have arri 
in London. Amongst the places visited by 


them are the Engineering Exhibition at 
Olympia, and under the guidance of Mr, W. B. 


Bryan, Chief Engineer, the Metropolitan Water 
Board’s pumping stations near Hampton Court. 


The Riverside Improvements, Millbank. 

Progress is made with the construction 
of the riverside embankment which will 
extend to Grosvenor-road, at the foot of 
Lambeth Bridge, which for longer than two 
years past has been closed to the passage of 
vehicles. For the new work some 50 ft. in 
width has been reclaimed from the foreshore 
between the bridge and Victoria Tower gardens, 
and the embankment will permit of an extension 
of the gardens in alignment with the terrace of 
the Houses of Parliament. It is stated that a 
site will be assigned to M. Rodin’s group in 
bronze, “The Burghers of Calais.” 


The Home of Corneille at Rouen. 

The birthplace (1606) and home of “Le 
Grand Corneille,” No. 4, Rue de la Pie, Rouen, 
has been acquired by the Municipal Council for 
1,3601., which sum, being the vendor's price, 
was raised by a committee. The fagade of the 
house will be restored to its pristine condition 
as it was one hundred years ago, and the 
ground and first floors will be adapted for 
purposes of a Corneille Museum. 


Safety Appliances Museum. 

Mr. Gill asked the Home Secretary whether 
any steps had yet been taken for the estab- 
lishment of a Musenm of Safety Appliances as 
recommended by the Accidents Committee— 
Mr. McKenna: A museum of safety and 
health appliances has been under consideration 
for some time. It has been decided to erect a 
special building for the purpose, and a site has 
been secured in a central position in West- 
minster. Plans ha been prepared after 
consideration of the arrangements in the most 
important of the museums of this kind on the 
Continent, and it is hoped that a commence- 
ment will be made with the erection of the 
building at an early date. 


A New Theatre in Soho. 

Mr. W. G. R. Sprague has been appointed 
as architect of a new theatre, with 660 sittings, 
which is to be erected upon the site abutting 
on We: rreet, ‘Tower-street, and Lumber- 


court, recently purchased by Mr. Herbert 
Jay. 


The Late Lord Peel. 


Viscount Peel, who died on October 24, aged 
eighty-three years, was a Trustee of the British 
Museum, late Chairman of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, itor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and for a while Chairman of 
the Council, Toynbee Hall. 


The Melton Prior Memorial. 

A memorial to Mr. Melton Prior, the war 
artist and correspondent, was unveiled in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 22nd ult. 
by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C, It 
consists of a bronze medallion of Mr. Pric 
in bas-relief, sect in a large tablet of ony: 
with tints of white, brown, and green ; and was 
designed and gratuitously executed by Mrs. 
Benr Burleigh, the wife of the war 
correspondent. 


French Tex iles. 

The exhibition of French textiles from the 
Mobilier National, Paris, has proved of so 
much interest to visitors to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum that application has been 
made to the French Government for an 
extension of the period of the loan. It com- 
prises a series of seven tapestries woven at 
the Gobelins factory for King Louis XIV. 
after Raphael’s frescoes in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, four Savonnerie carpets of the same 
period, and a collection of woven silk fabrics 
and embroideries of the early part of the 


XIXth century. The exhibition was opened 
to the public on July 18 in the North Court 
of the Museum for a period of three months, 
and it has now heen arranged, by the 
courtesy of the French Government, that it 
shall remain on view until Monday evening, 
November 11. 


The Health of the City Worker. 

A conference on “The Health of the City 
Worker,” under the auspices of the In- 
corporated Institute of Hygiene, has taken 
place this week at the Guildhall. The Lord 
Mayor, who opened the proceedings, said 
that he believed that the principles which 
applied to the health of the City worke 
would apply equally to all private — hous 
During sixty years’ practice of medicine 
in the City he had seen an almost entire 
rebuilding of rooms in which clerks worked. 
It was his experience that the health of the 
clerk was well looked after, but it was well 
that with improved ideas the subject should 
be well ventilated. Referring to the drainage 


ellous, and the health of the workers 
n a corresponding change for the better. 
fevers had disappeared from the City. 
youth typhus was no uncommon thing 
now it was unknown in London. With in 
proved water supply enteric was very rare. 


Westminster Hall. 

Mr. King asked the representative of the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he could 
give the House any information concerning the 
statue, supposed to be of a certain monarch, 
recently erected in Westminster Hall ov 
door leading to the Memk entrance. 
Wedgwood m replied that the attention 
cf the Commissioner of Works had been drawn 
to three stone statues of kings in the Tufton- 
street Museum. which had been remoyed from 
Westminster Hall. ‘They were well preserved 
works of the end of the XTVth century, but in 
the absence of any symbols or accessories, it was 
not possible to say what kings they represented. 
The First Commissioner now proposed to bring 
them back, and he had had one set up 
experimentally in Westminster Hall. 


Improvements to the House of Commons. 

Mr. King asked the representative of the 
First Commissioner of Wo: whether he 
could inform the House if it was intended to 
undertake, in connexion with the Estimates 
for the next financial year, any alteratioas or 
improvements in the building or appointments 
of this House ; if so, what the nature and extent 
of such works, if any, would be; and what 
means he proposed to take to consult Hon. 
Members before altering the building in whic 
they had to spend so much of their tence.— 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that various 
proposals were under consideration, but the 
opinion of Hon. Members would be sought 
before any considerable changes were decided 
on. He would welcome suggesti 


BOOKS. 


The Blight on the 
Auron Moreax, author 


Tue objects of this small volume are stated in 
the Preface to be to call the attention of the 
public “to the mi and suffering caused 
throughout the country to the thrifty Classes of 
the community by the system adopted of ad- 
ministering the land clat of the Finance Act, 
1999-10.” to the extraordinary methods of 
valuing small properties, to the disastrous 
effects of the Act upon smallholdeis, the illusory 
nature of the exemptions to small cultivators, 
and the general check to land development 
created by the administration of this measur 
The work deals with the question of hou 
property as well as agricultural ' holdings. 
Having summarised.the objects of the work, 
we may state that the author is a Welshman 
and a supporter of the Government, and he 
approved the Finance Act on its introduction 
enthus lly, but he now confesses that he is 
disillusionised, ‘and readers of the: pages will 
see that his conversion on the subject of the 
Hinance Act is complete, although he is still a 
supporter of the Government.’ We fear many 
persons like the author formed the opinion of 
the Finance Act, not upon the Bill itself as 
introduced, but upon the speeches with which 
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it was introduced, and that this is too often 
the case nowa 
contrast between what was put forward 
acrement value and what it is in practice is 
well brought out in these pages. The author 
describes the system of valuation as the “ Mad 
stem, and obs¢ that under it 
e in connexion with houses and 
ttered, and he points out that 
full effect has still to be experienced. The 
title of the work is not wholly c nal, as an 
article entitled ‘‘The Blight of the Land 
Taxes’’ appeared in the Nineteenth Century and 
After in September, 1910. The author writes 
in a very colloquial style, but he appear 
have a considerable grasp of his subjec 
we commend this very interesting little volume 
to the attention of our reade 


The Cheap Cottage and Small House : A Manual 
of Economical Building. By J. Gorpvon 
LEN, A.R.I.B.A. (Letchworth Garden City 
, Ltd. 1912. Price, in paper Is. 6d., 

s. 6d.) 
would so tend to improve the aspect 
lages and the outskirts of our towns as 
to devise some means whereby the very smallest 
type of habitation should enjoy the advantages 
to be derived from the knowledge and skill of 
the architect. 

The difficulty being, we suppose, principally 
an economic one, it seems to be open to the 
architect to show that he is not merely a luxury 
which this type of building cannot afford, but 
that his special skill can effect such economies 
or produce such added value as shall more than 
balance the cost of his employment. 

This book, the second edition of which we 
now welcome, appears to tend in that direction- 
to prove that beautiful buildings are not nece: 
sarily expensive nor ugly ones necessarily 
cheap. As Mr. Allen says :—‘ It may well be 
argued that the very qualities that make for 
cheapness tend towards a pleasing appear- 
ance,” and his book goes far to prove it. 
Allen appears to have made a close stuc 
economical building, and a special feature of 
the book is the definite information, based on 
actual experience, of the cost of houses ranging 
in price from 105/. to 800/., plans and views of 
which are given. Many of these designs are 
admirable. The book is full of information and 
suggestion on every aspect of economical 
building, and should be useful to all those 
interested in a subject of such great importance 
to the welfare of the community. 
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Nothing Gained by Ov 


crowding. By Raymond 


Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. (Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association. 1912. Price 
3d.) 

AutiioueH public opinion is always averse from 


¢ individual industrial activity in any 
, it has lately come to realise that the 
activity of those who overcrowd the land is 
detrimental to the public welfare. Proposals 
for restricting this activity by way of limiting 
the number of houses to the acre, although 
generally recognised as necessary and reason- 
able, may naturally enough be expected to look 
quite otherwise to those whose profit lies in 
creating overcrowded areas. It is vell, then, 
that everyone should be in a position to realise 
how small is the extra profit to be obtained by 
overcrowding the land compared with the harm 
done to the community, and how slight a 
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iction to individual enterprise is entailed by 
onable limitations. In this little publica- 
tion Mr. Raymond Unwin discusses the financial 
result of the usual by-law system of develop. 
ment compared with that of a method which, 
by limiting the number of houses to the acre, 
establishes a sfactory proportion between 
the area built and that left open for 
gardens or roac This he illustrates by 
diagrams and figures applied to a 10-2 plot, 
which is shown developed on the two different: 
systems. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
the limitation of houses to the acre does not 
by itself achieve the end desired unless it be 
accompanied by some limitation of their area) 
and cubic contents. udy of the facts and) 
points of view here h must, we thinks 
go a long way to convince all those concerned 
that the hardships entailed on individuals by 
this necessary measure of public reform are 
considerably less than is generally supposed. 

The small price should help to secure it the 
wide circulation it deserves 
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An Account oF Merprmyvan 
SccnpruRE IN ENGLAND. BY 
Gardner. (London: Cambridge 
. net.) 

CHINGS OF FRANK 
The Fine Art Society, Ltd. 
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AND Practice oF Ravine. By 
(London: Butterworth & Co.) 
Bras: Bye deacs M. Ward, B.Ag 
F.R.Hist.S. (London: Cambridge University, 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
GALWAY. 


Galway, 


Sr. Mary's Connxc opened om 


Scott, of 
was the architect, and Mr. Jame 


Wynne, of 


Dundalk, the builder, the contract price 
being 13,0007. The College affords acommoda= 


tion for over 100 boarders in addition to the 
resident College staff, but the wings are 60) 
designed as to admit of extension. The build® 
ing is 240 ft. long, with returning wings of 
90 ft. The principal entrance is flanked by 
four subordinate towers supporting a central 
tower, which forms the chief feature of the 
front ornamentation. The towers are Mm 
Celtic monumental scholastic style, the cen= 
tral one rising above the roof and containing 
a water tank holding 20:000 gallons. The 
building is fire-resisting, the floors and roofs 
being of ete. The asphalt work was 
executed rs. Reinhardt, of Dublin; 
supported on framework by the Expanded 
Metal Company, of London, the concreté 
partitions being made with the machines of 
the Winget Company, of Newcastle-on-Tyne! 
The College was founded by the Bishop of 
Galway, Most Rev. Dr. O'Dea, and is im 
tended to train young men of his diocese for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. 


St. Mary’s College, Galway: Front View. 
Professor W. A. Scott, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Buckingham Palace. 


HE two illu 
| Palace are given in connexion with 
an article appearing on p. 495, 
which deals with the history of the 
one and with the design for the new front. 
New Congregational Church, sh, Fairhaven. 
Farruaven is a fair place by the sea, lying 
on the Ribble Estuary between St. Annes and 
ham. The site of the Church is within a 
‘ew steps of the bay, at the juncticn of Clifton- 
Irive and Ansdell-road. The church is faced 
xternally with “‘ Ceramo,” from the Middleton 
ire Clay Works, Leeds. Many important: 
suildings in recent rs have been erected of 
his material. Having a matt or vellum 


hurface, it presents a very marble-like suggestion. 
t also more enduring than stone, and 
‘specially so when used near the seaside. 


The plan of the church is in the form of a 

ross, three of the embayments being utilised 
n the interior space as transepts, and the fourth 
s choir and Communion. The ceilings of these 
ind the nave are segmental in shapc 
| The main entrance is from the junction of 
blitton-drive and Ansdell-road, and consists of 
in open octagonal-shaped vestibule, and above 
this there is a campanile 90 ft. high. At the 
aorthern corner of the church there is another 
¢ntrance from Clifton-drive; this is a similar 
dortico and vestibule as the central one. This 
Ss intended to be used as an entrance to church, 
thurch-parlour, and school premises (the latter 
having been erected some few years ago). This 
yntrance is surmounted by a smaller flanking 
jower about 50 ft, high. 
The organ-chamber, about 17 ft. by 
8 placed at the Communion end and ac 
he vestibule and entrance to the Church Hall in 
Ansdell-road, At this angle also of the fagade 
there is a corresponding flanking tower to the 
fame height as the one at the northern corner. 
the choir vestry is at the opposite side of the 
fommunion, and the > is 17 ft. by 16 ft. 


12 ft 


| The floors throughout are laid in wood 
plocks, and the Communion, vestibule, and 
horticoes marble mosaic. The \accommoda- 


fion is for about 500. The church-parlour 
Maced on the right-hand side of the entrance 
jrom Clifton-drive. From this entrance there 
fs a corridor leading to the minister’s and 
eacons’ vestries, and also to the present Church 
Hall. 
| The 
Hes: Bri, 


buildings have been designed by 
© , Wolstenholme, & Thorneiy, 
PE.R.I.B.A Blackburn and Liverpool, and 
jhe estimated cost is about 7,5001. The con- 
jeactors are Messrs. Gerrard & Sons, of Swinton, 
)lanchester. 


The Orchestral Association. 
| Tur premises we illustrate this week have 
feen designed by Messrs. H. Perey Adams 
ind C. H. Holden, for the Orchestral Association, 
jtd., and will be used as a club by the members 
if the Institution. 
| In the basement is a large cloakroom fitted 
hith “lock-up ” cupboa for the use of mem. 
fers. The ground floor consists Ss 
ifices and a large smoking and refreshment 
bom. The first floor consists of committee- 
poms and a large billiard-room; the second 
oor the reading-rooms. The top floor con: 
‘{ steward’s quarters and kitchen and off 
fith lift to every floor. 
| Internally the woodwork generally is of teak 
ind the walls plastered. 
| Externally the elevation is faced with grey 
jeading b flush-pointed, and Portland 
bone dressings 
| The s sculptured panel is by Mr. C. Pibworth. 

Contractors, Messrs. Sheffield ; fireproof floors 
essrs. Homan & Rodge electric lighting, 
feneral Electric Contracts; heating, Messrs. 


terry & Son; locks and fittings, Mes 
jibbons ; casements, Me Hope & Sons. 
| Baa 

| MEETINGS. 

| Fripay, Noyemser 1. 


Viepicl Sanatani) Inistinite, Wer. award Wallis, F.Si1:, 
n Sanitary Appliances.” 7 pan. 
| University Butension Lectuves,—Visit to Westminster 
Pig Meet at the Cloisters. 2 pan. 

Monpay, NovemBer 4. 
| | Royal Institute of British Archit 
fsession. Presidential addr 
Homfield, M.A., A.R A. 
|Royal Sanitary Institute. 
ja ** House Drainage.” 


Opening meeting 
by Professor Reginald 
0 p.m. 

Mr, award Willis, F 
7pm. 


THE BUILDER. 


The Soc 
« The Gene 
Tor Mavige snnaeninticec Ts p.m. 

Mina NGaGionUnnueraibl nic onc acne bert Musewm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on * Italian Gothic.” 5 pan. 


Turespay NovemBER 5. 
The London University (British Musewn).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on ‘ Homer and His Age” 
Royal Sanitary Institute.— Mr. 


Fee em P. Durtnall on 
nsmission of Power 


Henry C. Adams on 


the 
te, S.W.). 
the President, 


Civil Engineer: 
Institution of Mee rue Enginee 
—Address by Mr. Elliott 


Jooper, 
and presentation of the medals awarded by the Council. 


W?DNE y, NOVEMBER 6. 
Archwological Institute, —Mr. C, H. 
, on * The Walled Town of Aigues 
p.m. 
Architectural Socie 
criticism of “ Constructional Det 
of Study,” by Mr. W. R. Gleave, A-R.I.B.A. 
Tnstitute of Sanitary Engineers.—Mr. William Marriott 
on Meteorology and Public Health.” 8 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectwial Association.—Opening meet- 
ing, Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., F.GS., on “ French and 
English Cathedrals.” § p.m. 


The Royal 

Both aniley, M. 

Mortes. 
otsinghamn 


—Exhibition and 
and Testimonies 


Tuurspay, Novener 7. 

The London Universify (Brit'sh_Museum).—Me. 
Banister Fletcher on “ Cretan and Mycenean Archi. 
tecture.” 4.30 p.m 


Fripay, No 
Royal Sanitary Institute 
« Sewage Disposal.” 7 p.m 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 5: 


BER 8, 
Mr. Henry 


Adams on 


if 
University Buildings, Dublin. 
Twenty-two sets of designs were sent in for 
the proposed new buildings for University 
College, Dublin, the competition drawings being 
adjudicated upon by Mr. Henry T. Har 
F.R.I.B.A. The award is as follows :—Firs' 
place, Me Doolin & Butler, 27, Dawson- 
street, Dublin ; second place, Messrs. Arthur & 
lig def, labile George’s-street, Cor! third 
place, Mr. T. J. Cullen, 25, Suffolk-street, 
Dublin. The competition was limited to 
architects living and practising in Ireland. 
Mr. R. M. Butler, F.R.1.B.A., was a pupil of 
and afterwards a partner with the late Mr. 
W. G. Doolin, F.R.I.B.A., who died in 1902. 


Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 

The date for sending in designs for this 
important work is given as January 1, 1913, 
but it is probable that an extension of time will 
be arranged. The cost of the proposed build- 
ings is 55,000/., and the author of the design 
placed first. will be. appointed to carry out 
the work on a 5 per cent. basis, ex ive of 
ilway and personal expenses. Premiums of 
150/. and 100/. are offered also. Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, F.R.1.B.A., is the A: or. 


Hale Town Planning. 

The Town Planning Committee of the Hale 
(Cheshire) Urban District Council, with their 
Adviser, Mr. Perey D. Lodge, of 3, Ridgefield, 
Manchester, have made the awards in thi 
competition.--The first premium — of ~50/.—was 
awarded to Mr. R. Dann, of Messrs. Cheal & 
Sons, Ltd., Lowfield Nurse tawley, 
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and the second premium of 251; to 
Robert Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., and Wilson 
architects, Letchworth Garden City, 
The design coming next in order of 
was that of Mr. John C. Thompson, of 
Estate Office, Manchester, and 
Dunham-road, Altrincham. The Committee 
present were unanimous in their decision. 
The plans of the two successful competitors 
will be used as the basis for the town planning 
scheme which the Council intend to make 
application to the Local Government Board for 
permission to prepare, the first step of which 
is the settling of the area to be included in the 
scheme. This question will come up at the 
next meeting of the Committee, which is to be 
held at an early date. 


R.I.B.A. Competitions. 

Next month the drawings for the student- 
ships and prizes I Institute of Br: 
Architects must be delivered, and those who are 
at work on designs must soon put in the finishing 
touches. This year competitors may choose 
their own subject for the ay Medal with 
25 guineas, and the result should be interesting. 
The Soane Medallion with 100/. is offered 
for the best design for a Terminal Railway 
Station, and American  enterpri in this 
direction will have influence, we expect, on the 
schemes submitted. With the Buckingham 
Palace alterations in mind attention will be 
directed to the Tite Prize designs for “The 
Fagade of a Royal Palace in a City.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bidwell, 
Herts. 
merit 
the Earle 
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Teachers as Adjudicators. 

Sim,—Evyeryone interested in contemporary 
architectural education cannot but be delighted 
with the outstanding success of the 
adopted at the Liverpool University School ; 
but is it quite just that studies prepared at this 
Institution, apparently under the supervision 
of the Professors, should be accepted as 
testimonies of study for the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination ? 

For every candidate for the Associateship 
who comes from the Liverpool School there 
must be many who are unable to obtain a 
similar advantage ; and it seems to me that it 
is rather unjust that those other candidates 
should be handicapped (as they must be) by 
having to compete with students whose designs 
are, to all appearances, prepared under the 
supervision of, if not with the assistance of, 
such able Professors. 

One also notices that Professor Reilly is 
one of the Committee of Adjudicators ap- 
pointed for the competitions for the néw 
scholarship at the British School at Rome. 
Most probably some of Professor Reilly’s 
pupils will be competitors for this valuable 
scholarship; —and, without for one moment 
attributing the slightest intentional partiality 
to Professor Reilly, surely it would be more 
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Premises of the Orchestral Association. 
Messrs. H. Perey Adams & C, H. Holden, Architects. 
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satisfactory to all concerned if this gentleman 
did not occupy the position of Adjudicator in a 
competition in which there are, almost of a 
certainty, many of his own students competing ? 

Tf the architectural profession in their own 
competitions cannot frame arrangements in a 
manner beyond question, surely it should not 
complain of outside bodies issuing unsatis- 
factory conditions. CRICKET. 

[*.* We think there is something to be 
said for the points raised by our correspondent, 
especially with regard to the scholarship of the 
British School at Rome, and we shall be 
interested to hear the views of our readers 
upon them,—Ep.] 


Demolition of the Old G.P.0. 

Srr,—lt is with regret that I observe another 
City landmark being demolished, , the old 
G.P.O., which has alw: ightly been considered 
a beautiful piece of architecture, and, without 
question, is far superior as regards fagade, to 
its succcessor, which shows no particular 
genius on the part of its designer. 

The writer would be ple: to hear what the 
Government intend doing with the site, and 
whether it would not have been possible to 
reconstruct the interior to suit the purpose of 
whoever requires the site; and, again, could not 
the Government have adapted the building 
to have suited their own requirements, and 
have saved the country the enormous expense 
they have been put to in securing the old 
Christ’s Hospital site and the erection of the 


new buildings—especially when one thinks of 
the amount of money outlaid in additions and 
? 


alterations, say, during the last twenty years 

Finally, would it not be possible for the 
Government to. re-erect the fagade in a con- 
venient place for the benefit of architectural 
students, memory of days gone by, and a 
tribute to genius ? 


Appian C. §. WHEELER. 
—_—__0@—e—____- 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 


County Council y held on Tuesday, in the 

County Hall, Spring-gardens, §.W., Lord 

Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 
Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 


mended that loans be made to various local 
bodies as follows :—Hackney Union Guardians, 
15,0007. for poor law purposes; Islington 
Borough Council, 8,486/. for electricity unde 
taking, and 11,5001. for repaving wor! 
Lewisham Borough Council, 4,000/. towards 
cost of street improvement ; Poplar Borough 
Council, 10,0007 for electricity undertaking ; 
and Stepney Borough Council, 10,2501. for 
electricity mains. 


THE BUA DER. 


St. Paul’s Bridge.—In a joint report of the 
Highways and Improvements Committee it 
was recommended that authority be sought in 
the next session of Parliament for the con- 
struction of a tramway over the proposed 
St. Paul’s Bridge. During a discussion on this 
matter the Chairman of the Special Committee 
on the allocation of the cost of strect improve- 
ments along the tramway routes moved that 
of the proposed contribution by the Council of 
350,000. towards the cost of street improve- 
ments at St. Paul’s Churchyard, 20,0007. should 
be allocated to the tramways account, The 
Chairman of the Highways Committee also 
presented a report pointing out that trams 
would pass through a subway and be con- 
structed at a cost of 86,000.—the whole of this 
amount being allocated to the tramway: 
account, and therefore suggested, on behalf of his 
Committee, that no part of the cost of widening 
at the Churchyard should be borne by the 
tramways account. 


The recommendation to allocate 20,0007. to the 
tramways account was carried by a majority 
of one. 

Theatres, etc.—The following drawings have 


been approved by the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee Aldwych Theatre—Provision of 
a movable screen in the dress circle ; construction 
of an enclosure for projecting are lamp: 
street, Leicester (Cinema de Pe 
Alteration to the g. 28-32, Denmar! 
hill—Provision of a motor generator enclosure. 
Hackney Empire, Mare-street—Alterations to 
the electrical installation. Hamilton Hall, 
South-road, Forest-hill—Arrangement of the 
new portion of the supper-room and the new 
block of dressing-rooms. Holloway-road 
and 4, Highbury-crescent—Ventilating arrange- 
ments; amendment of the sanitary arrange- 
ments. 44, Mile End-road—Arrangement of the 
lighting and heating installations. Morley 
Hall, Mare-street, Hackney—Provision of a 
motor generator enclosur Mornington House, 
Canonbury-lane—Provision of a _ balcon 
Clapton Rink and Cinema, 137-147, Lower 
Clapton-road—Alterations to seating arrange- 
ments, etc, Commercial-road (late 
Yiddish Theatre)—Proyision of a cinemato- 
graph chamber. 396, Mile End-road—Altera- 
tions. hithe Town Hall—New lava- 
tories and alt ions to cloakroom. Royalty 
Theatre—Pro m of electric fan. 56 and 58, 
Rye-lane—Alterations. 

Drawings have been submitted for cinemato- 
graph theatres as follows :—By Messrs. Deakin 
& Cameron for a cinema to be erected at the 
junction of Great Western-road and Hormead- 
road, Paddington; by Me: J. S. Quilter 
& Son, for a cinema to be erected at 213, King- 
street, Hammersmith ; and by Mr. F. T. Verity 
for a concert hall to be erected at 316-321 
Regent-street, W. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 1, 1862. 


Prevention of Decay in Timber. 

Messrs. York & Co. are circulating @ 
translation of an “ Essay on the Prevention 
of Decay in Timber,” by a new system of 
carbonisation, | written by Mons. de 
Lapparent, Inspector General of Timber for 
the French Nayy. and which system, it 
appears, is extensively adopted at the present 
moment in the French Government docks 
yards for their line-of-battle ships, as well ag 
by railway companies both in that country 
and Spain for the preservation of their 
sleepers, &c. The advantage of putting the 
butt of a gate-post, for example, into a fire 
before placing it in the earth, is perfectly 
well known in England. The difficulty 
found in effecting this charring has prevented 
a more extensive use of the process 


*,* Any method devised for the preservas 
tion of timber must be directed in the first 
place either towards eliminating the sap 
or destroying its vitality. Any treatment 
affecting the surface of timber only offers but 
a temporary impediment to the action of 
moisture. The sap may be soaked out by 
immersion in water, or the spores may be 
destroyed by a high temperature. It 18 
possible that, in the process referred to, by 
which the surface was thoroughly charred by 
a contrivance of Bunsen burners, the heated 
products of combustion permeated the wood 
to a greater depth than the portion actually 
charred, thereby rendering such parts sterile 
But it is improbable that any such action 
went very far, and a later report on M. dé 
Lapparen stem was not satisfactory: 
The process that has for long now held the 
field consists in forcing creosote into the 
pores of the timber at high pr re and at 
an increased temperature. In fact, nothing 
less than a complete permeation of the timber 
by some antiseptic medium can be accepted 
as a reliable preventive. The application 
of heat may only result in the drying up of 
the sap, leaving it eager to absorb moisture 
again. The mere dipping of the end of @ 
post in some preparation before burying it— 
a proceeding that is very popular—cannot be 
trusted to act as a deterrent to decay, unless 
care has also been taken to ensure the fact 
that the spores within the timber are dead. 


Ep. 


Figure in Portland stone on.the 


Euterpe. 
Mr. Charles Pibworth, Sculptor. 
new premises of the Orchestral Association. 


(See Inset Plate.) 
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ESTRAL ASSOCIATION, ARCHER STREET.—Messrs. H. Percy Apams & C. H. Hoxpen, Arcuitecrs. 
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Broadway, Winnipeg, in which the New Parliament Buildings will be placed. 


TOWN PLANNING AT WINNIPEG. 


{HE Town Planning Conference held 
during the summer in Winnipeg, which 
feneral 


ive 
isiderable impetus to the movement for a 
al improvement and extension plan for 
city itself. We are interested to learn 
in addition to exhibits lent by the Garden 
; and Town Planning ciation, a special 
re of this Congress was the scheme pre- 
the Winnipeg Town Planning 


ns of Winnipeg are nothing if not 
nistic, and they fully aware of the great 
e which lies before their city. It may 
Jently be anticipated, therefore, that any 
ae they put forward will express their 
Hence in its ultimate expansion into the 
| central city of Canada, which, if it rivals 
)go in size, will never, we hope, rival it in 
tony. 

» understand that the plan put forward by 
lommission provides for a civic centre, 
| the Parliament buildings, Government 
s, Law Courts, etc., grouped round a new 


| Hall. This scheme, we presume, takes 
Jaccount the new Parliament buildin 
|b to be erected by Mr. Simon on a site 


is given 
niboine 


of which 
le by the 


lg Broadway—a view 
sounded on the othe 


je fact that this town is not only a thriving 
lrapidly-growing commercial centre, but is 
he seat of a provincial governme ives 
\iual character, and suggests the pos: > 
‘© centres, with a connecting link for the 

and the provincial authorities. The 


combination of the two in an architectural 
composition at the same centre will present an 
extremely interesting architectural problem, 
and we shall be interested to sce how it is treated 


h also a plan of the city in 1909, 
an idea of its general lay-out and 
of the manner in which it has developed from 
the original fort of the Hudson Bay Company 
at the junction of the Red River and the 
Assiniboine River. Owing presumabl se 
rivers and to the nce of old Indian trails 
to Fort Garry, the main thoroughfares have not 
been laid out at right angles, so that although 
the filling in of the plan is on the usual gridiron 
pattern, the main keleton suggests some 
possible adaptation or modification of the 
radial system in any future developments of 
the central area. 

Anyone who has been confronted with the 
difficulties and drawbacks entailed by the 
huge bulk of Greater London will realise that 
in a city size, beyond a certain limit, is not a 
thing to strive for and to be proud of. 

It is to be hoped that in the case of Winnipeg 
the garden city idea will be borne in mind, 
and a green girdle acquired before it is too late. 


THE CITY DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. 


Lonpon still lacks its city development plan. 
That there is a growing need for such a plan 
is shown almost daily as fresh improvements 
are contemplated, improvements which, to 
judge from the past, will be left but half com- 
plete, lacking the most important part, co- 
relation to the city as a whole. Examples will 


occur to everybody—the Aldwych and Kin 
way fiascoes, the discreditable petty warfare 
of the powers that be about the termination 
of the Processional Way, the St. Paul's Bridge 
question—there is no need to prolong the 
list, all these point insistently to the necessity 
for some carefully co-ordinated plan upon which 
the city may base its development and growth. 

The idea is not by any means new, but in the 
general apathy which has reigned until r cently 
it has been overlooked and its importance 
unrecognised. Imperfect appreciation of the 
purpose and aims of such a plan have caused 
a regrettable bias against it in some quarters, 
and an impression, quite unfounded, exists 
that the idea isionary and could not be 
carried out in pra That this is false the 
following quotation from the report of the New 


York City Improvement Commission (1904) 
will show :—‘ A comprehensive plan must 
necessarily anticipate the future growth of the 


city for many years to come and be so framed 
as to meet all possible requirements, so far 
as they can be r asonably foreseen, and be so 
designed that all its parts shall be consistent 
the one with the other, and form a homo- 
geneous whole, in order that any improve- 
ments hereafter made may be entered upon 
with reference to the accomplishment of a 
definite purpose.” That is the definition of 
the city development plan, and emphasis is 
laid on the gradual nature of the change to be 
brought about in the city, and also upon the 
necessary harmony of the projected changes 
and their relation to the city as a whole. 

| The majority of the larger American cities 
have realised the importance of this method 
and have formed advisory boards, composed 
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ae 


tors 


of men of standing in the community, whose 
interests or attainments fit them for the 


lt task, and these 


boards have gathered 


materials and information of all kinds bearing 
on the city—historical, social, and topographical. 


The result of their deliberations is published 
(often as a handsome volume, illustrated by 
the foremost draughtsmen of the day), and forms 
the base upon which to plan any improvement. 
The advantages of such a course are obvious. 

That such a plan is needed in London to- 
day cannot be denied, and the necessary 
machinery should be easily set wp—an advisor 
board, with a few a: nt experts, whose 
united labours would in > confiden The 
civic authorities, too, with the advantage of a 
cle defined line to follow, and would be 
able guide the evolution of their city with 
little, if any, hardship to those most nearly 
concerned. Tt i ely time now that some- 
thing on the lines indicated above w done, 
as we have been long enough content to 
muddle through, 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A 
GARDEN CITY. 

Owrne to the numerous paragraphs that are 

continually going the round of the daily Press 


under the heading of “A New Garden Cit 
whenever a few ac 


s of building land are to 
be developed, the Secretary of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association sometime ago 
asked to be allowed to define the essentials 
of a garden city as distinct from a garden 
suburb, or from ordinary development. He 
states them as follow: 
- That before a sod is cut or a brick is 
laid the town must in its broad outlines be 
properly planned with an eye to the convenience 
of the community as a whole, the preservation, 
of natural beauties, the securing of the utmost 
degree of healthfulness, and proper regard to 
communication with the surrounding ict 
2. That in the town area the number of hot 
should be strictly limited, so that ev ery dwelling 
should haye ample light and air, with a suitable 
garden, and that public recreation ground and 
open space should be provided generor 
3. That the town area should for e 
surrounded by a belt of agricultural and park 
land, so that while in the centre the urban 
problem is being dealt with, the rural portion, 
which should be the larger part of the estate, 
may be available for farms and small holdings, 
in order, that the smallholder and market 
gardener may have a new market direct to hand 
for the sale of produce. 
_4, That the return on capital should be 
limited to, say, 5 per cent., any profit above 
that amount being applied to the estate itself 
for the benefit of the community. 


er be 


Map of Winnipeg. (See page 509.) 


or 


5. That the town should be not merely 
residential, but also commercial and industrial, 
that provision should exist for taking the worker 
and his work away from the crowded centres 
into the fresh air of the country district, where 
not only should the land be cheaply obtainable 
Fontiheleme lover thuuihci ork ould have a 
comfortable cottage at a convenient distance 
from his labour.” 

“Tt is therefore,”’ he continues. sential that 
the land should be of considerable a and its 
development should be in the hands of one 
controlling body, which, in Mr. Howard’s 
scheme, should have for its ultimate object, 
not the making of rofits, but the impro 
ment of the condi of life for all who 1 
the ar Th 


on 


on 
‘tate should be somewhere from 


six to ten square mile ea, and in order to 
give effect to the desire for the combination of 
town and country about two-thirds should be 
ved for the rural area.” 


suburb ” nora garden vill 
fulfils these conditions, fc ke no attempt 
to deal with the root evil of rural depopulation, 
towards which the garden city acts as a preven- 
tive not as a palliative. 

It certainly is most desirable that terms should 
be accurately defined, and that the fundamental 
principles underlying the garden city movement 
should not be forgotten. Although it is no 
doubt annoying to those who have been propa- 
gating this idea for the past thirteen years to 
find the name used by every speculator who is 
anxious. to draw attention to his building 
scheme, yet there should be some comfort in the 
proot it affords of the growing popularity of the 
movement. 
me difficulty has arisen in other 

s, notably in France, where, if we may 
believe the speculators’ announcements, garden 
cities are to be found in profusion on the out- 
sk of all the large towns. 

It is difficult to see how the abuse of the term 
is to be prevented, but at any rate the public can 
be kept informed as to the salient features of 
a garden city, and not be left under’ any 
misapprehension. 


MONTREAL. 

Iy a previous number (August 4, 1911), in 
the course of some notes on recent, work in the 
city of Montreal, attention was called to the 
extensive additions to the equipment of the 

ty s schools, and in the present 
Ss ome further illustration of 
s of 1911 r clearly 
ls some of the pressing necessities ich 
been at the back of recent building 
ity. The city proper numbered a popu- 
lation of 267,730 in 1901, whilst the census 


of the current year places it at 466,197, show 
a larger increase than in any other city off 
Dominion. With its suburbs Montreal 
now a total population of over 520,000. T 
province of Quebec also shows a larger inerea 
than that of any other of the older proving 
due no doubt to the steady development 
great natural water powers in various industri 
and this increasing industrial developmel 
with corresponding mercantile organisation 
is what has called into being the Ecole d 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montreal, : 


Commercial High School. 
building is ady placed « 
side of one of the city squares, the Pla 


Viger, opposite the terminal of the easte 
system of the Canadian Pacific Railwa 
Limestone only is employed in the facadt 
Internally the woodwork in doors and dado 
ly oak and the floor is birch. @ 
chief feature internally from an architectur 
point of view is the entrance hall, with flut 
Roman Doric pillars and a wide staircase 
oak with wrought-iron railing of scroll-wor 
Besides classrooms and laboratoies the buildi 
contains a commercial and md 
the exhibits in which are in proc 
tion. The architects are Messrs. 
Daoust, of Montreal. The courses in fh 
institution are in the French language, abo 
two-thirds of the population of the city bei 
of French descent. 

On the other hand, the Montreal Technic 
and Commercial High School in Sherbrook 
street is under the direction of the Protestal 
Board of School Commissioners, and edueatit 
is here given in English. The building is” 
red br and yellow limestone. There is 
large assembly hall in the rear. The arehite 
is Mr. A.-F. Dunlop, of Montreal, who has het 
successful in one of the most important opt 
competitions held in the city in recent yeal 
that for the Sir William Dawson School on il 
St. Joseph Boulevard. The general practi 
of American schools is here very rigidly observe 
as regards type of classrooms. and their relatit 
to adjoining cloak-rooms in every case 
large combined assembly-room and _playro0 
is provided in the basement. Fire estaj 
stairs are provided -within the building, : 
ought to be more commonly practised | 
Canada when snow and ice are apt to tend 
external stairs dangerous. especially for childre 
in winter. The classroom windows are 
the type which is now almost absolute 
demanded—the continuous. mullioned windo 
The new health by-law for the city of Montr 
runs :—‘‘ The windows of class and study room 
dormitories, and infirmaries shall be so arrang! 
that the rays of the sun may penetrate direct 
into the interior of the room. The glaa 
area of the windows in each class and stu 
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Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Place Viger, Montreal. 


Montreal, 


Architects, 


Messrs. Gauthier & Daoust, 


Technical and Commercial High School, Sherbrooke Street, Montreal. 


a 


Me 


Mr. A. F, Dunlop, Architect, Montreal. 
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room shall be equal to at-least one-fourth 
the area of the floor of the room.’ In the 
‘exceptionally clear atmosphere of Montreal, 
almost immune from fogs and blessed with 
high percentage of bright sunshine, which in 
winter is still further intensified by the reflection 
from the snow, one-fourth of the floor area 
is equivalent to a much larger area in England. 
When it is remembered, too, that the ther- 
mometer in Montreal often stands below zero 
for days and even weeks at a time it will be 
realised that such lighting conditions entail 
considerable expenditure in . heating. The new 
health by-law is not yet finally adjusted, but 
in the present connexion it may be of interest 
to quote the requirements for ventilation :— 
“The number of pupils to be admitted to a 
study or class room shall be so lmited that 
each of them and the teacher or master shall 
have a minimum of 150 cubic ft. of air, and the 
total area of the floor space shall be 15 sq. ft. 
at least per head.” Mechanical devices must 
be provided capable of supplying 1,800 cubic ft. 
of fresh air per hour per person during 
occupation of the rooms; air not to be intro- 
duced at a speed of more than 200 ft. per minute 
at not less than 65 deg. Fahrenhe Tt is 
also usual to aim at a certain percentage of 
humidity—in the neighbourhood of 40 per 
cent., the necessity for this arising from the 
circumstance that air at zero can only sustain 
a small percentage of humidity ; when, therefore, 
its temperature is raised its extreme dryness 
has the effect of drawing off the moisture 
from all substances in the rooms, doors 
shrink, flooring boards open, furniture is 
injured, and the influence on human health 
is made apparent in injury to the membranes 
of the breathing passages and lungs. 

The Academie Marchand has been recently 
built under the care of the Catholic Board 
of School Commissioners for French-speaking 
children in Berri-street in a fairly closely-built 
and old quarter. The architects are Messrs. 
Marchand & Haskell, of Montreal. The lower 
stories and dressings are in limestone, the 
three upper sto are in pale buff brick. 


ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK. 


Messrs. ACKERMANN & Son, now of New 
Bond-street as well as of Regent-street, have 
inaugurated their season by “publishing four 
etchings of New York subjects by Mr. W. 
Monk, R.E. We have obtained permicsion 
to illustrate two of them. namely, ‘‘ Wall 
Street’ and “New York from the River.’ i 
The other two are ‘Fifth Avenue”? and 
“8. Patrick’s Cathedral.” 

It may be said at once that Mr. Monk, 
whose work is well known to readers of the 
Builder, has represented the various build- 
ings with due consideration to architectural 
exactitude and scale. The scenes are not 
shown in reverse, as is the case with so many 
original etchings of the present day, and the 
artist has avoided the modern tendency to 
blur over or leave out altogether the difficult 
features of the chosen subjects. The etch- 
ings, however, are neither microscopical in 
detail nor hard in general effect; enough has 
been put in to satisfy the architectural « critic, 
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yet the treatment is sulliciently broad to 
attract those who expect an artist to realise 
the pictorial possibilities of groups of build- 
ings. 

It is obvious from these etchings that Mr. 
Monk was impressed with the architecture 
of New York, and the series ranks among 
the artist’s best achievements in black and 
white. ‘The effective and descriptive plate 
of “New York from the River” is a 
masterpiece of drawing and lighting. The 
buildings on the island, ‘‘down town,”’ are 
seen from the Brooklyn side, the Singe 
Tower rising highest, with its forty stories. 
The dock scenes give movernent to the com- 
position, and the foreground ‘‘ occurs” 
happily. 

The other small illustration represents 
Wall-street, with Trinity Church in the dis- 
tance. The Bankers’ Trust building, with 
its pyramid-shaped roof, is skilfully ren- 
dered, and the ravine-like effect of the street, 
with the scale indicated by the human 
element, is suggested without undue emphasis 
on the perspective. 


WHOSE WORK IS TOWN 
PLANNING ? 


Our contemporary, the Surveyor and 
Municipal and County Engineer, publishes a 
letter calling attention to the alleged “ danger 
of architects usurping the legitimate functions 


of municipal engineers in regard to town 
plannir An editorial note which accom- 
panies this letter points out that the 


municipal engineer’s pecial knowledge of 
existing evils, his practical experience with the 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads 
and sewers, and his knowledge of building 
gained through his duty of supervising the 
plans and works of ar hitects, alike specially 
qualify him to deal with questions of town 
planning.” The opinion is then expressed 
that ‘town planning is eminently a matter in 
which those who are by their daily work 
experienced in .town development are well 
qualified to take a leading part.” 

With this opinion, as a general statement, we 
cordially agree, and if this is all our contem- 
porar) concerned about it is only forcing an 
open door. Architects themselves admit it, and 
have pointed out that, as under present condi- 


tions the first work to be done is generally 
the lay-out of new roads, the municipal 


engineer is bound to take a leading part in all 
practical work under the present Act. 

But to gladly concede to the municipal 
engineer his “leading part ” in his own sphere 
of activity is a very different thing to cone eding 
him what our contemporary orrespondent 
calls “his true work of town planning, con- 
struction and maintenance.” For this seems 
to concede him everything—which is, we 
imagine, more than any reasonable municipal 
engineer would wish to claim, 

Town planning is a wide and complicated 
subject which has only re y entered the 
field of practical politics in this country. At 
present there is no one man, or class of men, 
competent to deal with every aspect of it. 


New York, from the River. 
From the Etching by Mr. W. 


Monk, B.E. 
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Wall-street. 
From the Etching by Mr. W. Monk, R.E. 


It requires combined effort. Naturally enot 
we do not yet see our way clear in this resp 
We have not yet discovered how each of 
may best contribute his mite of knowledge 
skill to the common stock. It is all to the ge 
therefore, that the matter should be discus 
in a spirit of mutual respect ; but it seems t¢ 
$s unnecessary to press the claim of the archi 
s it is to deny that of the engineer. We w 
the special knowledge of the one to supplem 
the epoca skill of the other. 

But whatever claims may in the meany 
be put forward | by one or another to play 

*Jeading part ’’—and everyone, whether ar 
tect or “engineer has a natural weakn 
this—one thing is certain: the question 
settle itself regardless of the feelings of eit 
Those will lead who are the most competent 
lead, and we imagine that, by whatever né 
they may be called in the future, they m 
possess the gift of design and he able 
approach the subject from an architect 
standpoint. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Tae London County Cou 
City Tramway will renew in the next Par 
Projects. mentary on their appl 
tion for powers to extend 

Ss from Charles-streall 
ngdon-road, as far as (but not beyo 
Ludgate-cireus, and, if consent is given ther 
by the Corporation of the C and Holb 
Borough Council, they will seek for statut 
auth to widen Charterhous ect 
Farringdon-road, The new double line, 
furlongs 8 chains long, will cost about 18,0 
The Council have also prepared plans of th 
proposed system of electrical traction and mi 
of construction in regard to the extension 
the tramways from the City boundary throt 
Bishopsgate to Liverpo rect. This sh 
line, 2 furlongs 1 chain in length, from Nor 
Folgate to near Liverpool-street, has bi 
agreed upon between the Council and | 
Corporation, and when the latter resolved 1 
year to widen Bishopsgate between the O 
boundary and Brushfield-street, the Cout 
consented to pay one-half of the cost 
tionally upon the Corporation not oppo: 
contemplated running of the tramwa 
Middlesex-street. The estimated cost for ¢ 
struction and equipment upon the undergrou 
conduit system for this double line is nea 


ing tramw: 


10,0002. 
Tae dispute between 1 
County or London County Council + 
Borough the Stepney Borough Com 


Improvement ? as to who should widen Cal 

street is another instance oft 
muddle into which London administration | 
fallen. Stepney contends that this impro 
ment should he treated as a county impro 
ment, as, Cable-street being really a mi 
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roach to Tower Bridge and 
jks, most of its traffic is throug rafftic, 
local. Also it claims that a widening 
» would relieve the through traffic in main 
vial routes outside its jurisdiction. We 
not yet seen the reply to these representa- 
s, but if a properly constituted authority 
ted, with a properly thought out general 
me, such discussions, we imagine, would 
ie no need to arise. ‘The differences between 
London County Council and the Road 
wd as to the value of a western approach 
to London illustrate the same point. 


@ 


AC. COE PONDENT of the 
he Model Daily News in visiting model 
Village villa in Yorkshire, where 


open spaces and large back- 
yards in common have been 
ided instead of the usual’ back and front 
len to each house, was strv by their 
lected appearance, and concludes that, 
ng to the lack of privacy, in actual working 
system seems to have proved a discoura 
t to the dweller who wishes to show a 
oper pride ” in his residence. 
Tf you plant a few flowe a housewife 
plained to me, “ as likely 10t the children 
the other houses come and spoil them. 
T do wish I had my own backyard ! What's 
use of trying to he tidy if you've got untidy 
fhbours sharing the yard?” 
fe also found that some dull-looking red 
ik and slate cottages were preferred to those 
lhe model village. 
{They're better than these in some way; 
hs told. ‘‘ Their baths are in the sculle 
it, it appea s a real recommendation to 
jcollier, whose wife doesn’t approve of his 
ing through the house before he can remove 
jdust from his body. 
| Tus plan for the improvement 
[A Boston of Copley-square, Boston, as 
sprovement. prepared for the city by Mr. 
Frank A. Bourne, does away 
that part of Huntington-avenue which 
ronally crogses Copley-square. ‘This will pro- 
» a quadrangle nearly 400 ft. square between 
Public Libr Trinity Church, and the 
ley Plaza Hotel, and extend the line of 
tity Church out to Boylston-street, so that the 
ter left by the obliteration of Huntington- 
ie could be converted into a garden park. 
ton would then have a public square worthy 
omparison with the great squares of other 
‘s. It is intended to place a large column 
the Nelson monument in London in the 
re of the square. 


Road Board have 
ed their approval of a 
yposal preferred by the 
on and Isleworth Urban 
ict. Council to divert the 
ie of the contemplated road near Osterley 
k by turning it southwards to effe 
‘tion with the present main road at Sprin, 
re, and continuing it thence north- 
wards along the track originally intended. 
is also proposed to turn the new route 
y from the main road at Chiswick, so 
fo pass round Kew Station and then to 
mter the main road at Pears’ Fountain. 
Improvements Committee of the London 
mty Council have decided to recommend 
Council not to proceed with the under- 
mg having regard to the conditions attached 
the Road Board to their offer of a grant, 
000/., amounting to half the computed 
of the improvement. 


THR 


Approach p: 
d, London. £ 


We are interested to note 
Traffic that the General Purposes 
uthority Committee of the London 
r London. County Council reports in 
favour of the establishment 


| London Traffic Board, but that an amend- 
it is to be moved declaring that such a 
ad would be opposed to all principles of 
l government, and that the County Council 
ald have the duties and powers of traffic 
hority now performed by other authorities. 
motion is also to be moved in favour of 
slative proposals which will secure for the 
slative authorities of London and Greater 
idon the control of street traffic correspond- 
to the control possessed by the City of 
don and by other municipalities in England, 
uding powers to determine what roads 
ald be reserved for private residences. These 
posals and counter-proposals involve, no 
bt, questions of policy with which we are not 
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directly concerned, but we are concerned to 
obtain for London, however it may be brought 
about, such simplification and unity of adminis- 
tration as seems necessary if any adherent 
general plan is to be evolved. That a town 
should be competent to control its own traffic 
seems at first glance a self-evident proposition— 
how much ‘more therefore a county? But 
at the same time there may be reasons 
connected with the National or Imperial aspect 
of London as; the capital city which, at the 


moment, escape us. This seems to be the 

inherent difficulty with London. As _ the 

capital city she not mistress in her own 
house from the civic point of view. 

Mr. Kina the Under 

Planning of Secretary o for India 

Delhi. whether the report of the 


Committee appointed to advise 
on the site planning of the new Delhi will be 
published shortly; what steps will be taken 


to carry out the promise that the planning 
and designing of the public buildings of the 


new Dehli will be considered with the greatest 
deliberation and ca and what means are 
being taken to consult the best Native Indian 
opinion and those practically experienced in 
Indian building as to the style and character 
of the proposed new buildings in Delhi. Mr. 
Montague replies that the Committee have not 
submitted any report that could be con- 
veniently published. When their inquiries are 
completed and their final recommendations 
submitted the Secretary of State will consult 
the Government of India as to publication, 
No decision has yet been come to with regard 
to the matters mentioned in the second and 
third parts of the question, but they are 
engaging the closest atitention of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Secretary of State. 


We have received the Report 

National of a deputation seat by the 

Housing and National Housing and Town 

Town Planning Planning Council to investigate 

Council’s Irish the working of the Irish 

Report. Labourers’ Acts. This Report 

is stated to have removed all 

doubts which the members of the Committee 

may have had as to the economic wisdom of 

asking for State help for the housiny of the 

poorest classes. We hope to deal with this 
Report at greater length in a future issue. 


TE vital importance of the 
Royal Housing housing question is 
Commission recognised by the 
for Scotland. ment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the housing of 
the industrial population of Scotland, with 
special reference to the rural districts and the 
housing of miners and agricultural labourers. 
This Commission will, no doubt, advise legis- 
lative action in due course, but in the meanwhile 
there is much that might be done by adminis- 
trative action under the existing law. In such 
matters as housing it is the energetic and whole- 
hearted administration of the law by local 
authorities which seems to be the important 
thing. 


From the annual report of the 
Scapa Society, hitherto known 
for much useful work as the 
National Society for Checking 
the Abuses of Public Advertising, we gather 
that the most important event of the year 
has been the framing of the Hampshire By-law, 
under the Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907. 
The terms of this by-law enact that “no 
advertisement shall be exhibited on any hoard- 
ing, stand, or other erection visible from any 
public highway (whether carriageway, bridle- 
way, or footway), and so placed as to d 
the natural beauty of the landscape. 
important point is that the Secretary of State 
has approved a by-law whose terms are of 
general application, not requiring the scheduling 
of each particular place that it is desired to 
protect. Five other County Councils, we learn, 
have followed this example with by-laws of 
equal or even greater scope. Although it is 
generally held that the words “ visible from any 
highway ” would apply to railways, rive 
and public spaces, the by-laws of Gloucester, 
Surrey, and Somerset specifically include them. 

The Scapa Society is to be congratulated 
on good work well done and may be w vished that: 
increase of membership it desires to enable it 
to extend its sphere of usefulness. 


The Scapa 
Society. 
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Tue development of the 
Totterdown ‘Totterdown Fields Estate, 
Fields Estate. ‘Tooting, has been practically 
completed. The estate, which 


was purchased in 1900 for 44,238/., now com- 
prises 1,261 dwellings. The expenditure on the 
estate has amounted to 395,9311., and the 
financial prospects are considered satisfactory. 
Not only does the accommodation provided 
supply a real need, but the action of the 
County Council in purchasing and developing 
the estate has done much to promote the 
development of a district where additional 
suburban housing was urgently needed. 


Wiru reference to the Govern- 

Edinburgh as ment Offices that will take the 
the Seat of a place of the prison erected in 
Parliament. 1808 on Carlton Hill, Edin 
burgh, the Secretary for Scot- 

land was asked whether provision should he 
made for the housing of a Scottish Parliament 
in Edinburgh, w! ether he had considered the 
propriety of utilising Carlton Hill for that 
purpose? The reply was made that this site 
would be fully occupied by the permanent 


offices, 
Jf the present political trend towards 
federation and devolution is to result in a 


Parliament for Scotland it is as well that the 
possibility should be foreseen and provided for 
however remote it may seem at the moment. 
The Builder, in view of the possibility of 
Imperial Federation, has already put forward 
a suggestion for the development of Central 
London as the capital of the Empire, and it 
would be interesting to see something of the 
same sort attempted for Edinburgh as the seat 


of a national Parliament for Scotland. In any 
event, the inhabitants of Edinburgh cannot 


scrutinise too closely all proposals for dealing 
with such an oustanding site as Carlton Hill. 
Any buildings erected there should be entrusted 
to the most capable designer available and not 
left to the ordinary routine of a Government 
Department. 


Ar the Local Government 
Railways and Board inquiry, held to con- 
Town Planning. sider a town-planning scheme 
for East Birmingham, an 
important question of principle was raised by 
the railway companies, who contend that the 
scheme should not apply to any land vested in 
them for the purposes of their railways. ‘The 
Jand in question, some 1,400 acres, has good 
communication with the central area, but no 
communication from north to south, the 
railway line forming a barrier. This defect is 
proposed to be remedied by the construction 
of new roads. The position taken up by the 
Birmingham Council is that so long as the use 
of the railway land is confined to the purposes 
of permanent way they have no wish to inter- 
; but if the companies begin to erect 
bui dings upon it, such as engine- -sheds, goods 
yards, or workmen’s dwellings, they ought to 
come within the provision of the scheme. It 
is understood that the companies were disposed 
to consider the position as far as the dwelling- 
houses are concerned. We are not aware that 
the property of railway companies, like that 
of the Government, is expressly excluded from 
sions of the Act. The position needs 
refully watched, as the railways are not 
famous for their consideration for the 
amen , and there is little doubt that, in the 
future, the alteration or removal of their 
permanent way will be the crucial point of 
many a town-planning scheme. 


Mr. IL asked the repre- 
Regent-street sentative of the First Com- 
Rebuilding. missioner of Works if he 

would state what are the 


questions submitted to the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the proposed rebuilding 
of Regent-street and the Quadrant ; and if it 
was made a condition of the rebuilding that the 


height of buildings to be erected shall not 
exceed that of the present structures, so that 


the sunshine and light and air of the street 
shall not be interfered with. Mr. Benn said 
the terms of reference were as follows :—‘‘'To 
consider the design to be adopted for completing 


the rebuilding of the Quadrant, R ont-street, 
due regard being had to msthetic considera. 


tions, commercial requirements, and the interests 
of the land revenues of the Crown.” The point 
raised in the last part of the question would no 
doubt be considered by the Committee, 
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ere BUM DING FRADE: 


LAND VALUATION : 
THE FINANCE ACT. 


N June 20 it was announced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that an inqui was to be insti- 

tuted into the administration of the 
Finance Act, and it was understood that 
this was to be proceeded with at once. 
We are not aware that any steps have so far 
been taken to appoint a Committee, but on 
the 16th ult. a question was put to the 
hancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
as to whether under the terms of the refer- 
ence it would be competent for the Com- 
mission to inquire whether the true site value 
of agricultural land was being ascertained 
and credit being given for all improvements 
by owners and their predecesso The 
building trade are especially interested in 
very similar points in connexion with build- 
ing estates, but on July 5 we pointed out that 
under the terms of reference---“‘To inquire 
into the working of the valuation prescribed 
by sect. 26, subsect. 1, of the Finance Act, 
1910, and to report whether any modifications 
of the machinery carrying out the valua 
are necessary, and, if 60, what modifications 
—it seemed that questions such as the above 
would not be the subiect for inquiry. In his 
answer to the above question the Chancellor 
is in agreement with the view we expre 
as he stated that a Committee of experts such 
as had been proposed would be confined to 
considering questions of administration—i.e 
whether the Act had been fairly admin 
tered; but that if questions of policy were 
involved, such as the above, the Committee 
would have to be differently constituted. It 
is important to note that Mr. Lloyd George 
made the further statement that he had never 
stated that the Government were opposed to 
an inquiry which would embrace questions of 
policy involving an amendment of the Act, 
but that the Opposition ought to make up 
their minds as to the kind of inquiry they 
desired. 

There can be no doubt that an inquiry of 
the widest kind is that which is required, 
and that the terms of reference as originally 
framed were far too narrow to serve any 
useful purpose, and therefore we trust - that 
the offer now made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will at once he accepted. : 

The Act has now been sufficiently long in 
force for any defects in its working to have 
been fully grasped and any unexpected 
results affecting injustice to be considered. 
We may add that where new principles are 
applied, as was the case in the Finance Act, 
it is almost inevitable that defects in their 
practical application should be disclosed and 
call for amendment, and we trust that the 
former reference may now be cancelled and 
that a full inquiry into the working of the 
clauses affecting land, both as regards prin- 
ciples and administration, may be instituted 
without delay. 


DISPUTES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Tue Industrial Council resumed its sitting: 
at Winchester House, St. James’s-square, on 
the 29th ult., to hear evidence upon the settle- 
ment of disputes in the building trades of 
London, Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 

Sir George Askwith (Chief Industrial 
sioner) presided. 
Frederick Higgs, Vice-President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers and ex-President of the London Master 
Builder: ociation, was the first witne: 
With regard to the scope of the Association in 
London, he said that they numbered 137 
members, who were the chief contractors of 
London. During 1910 their members paid 
1,692,0007. in wages to their operatives. They 
had agreements with their workers as to wages, 
conditions, demarcation, and the settlement of 
disputes. Recently they made a fr agree- 
ment with stonemasons and carpenter Brick 
yers were also awaiting a settlement. The 
agreements embodied a conciliation cl 
There were Conciliation Boards and va 
arrangements for settlements. In case of 
failure there was a right of appeal to the 


Board of Trade to appoint an arbitrator. He 
thought the decision of the arbitrator should 
be final. His general experience was that the 
agreements had been observed by both sides. 
The conciliation rule which was brought into 
force was the result of negotiations after long 
periods of squabbling from 1890 to 1900, The 
rule came into active operation about 1905. 
He had heard representatives of the workmen 
saying that Conciliation Boards were not much 
use in cases where the decisions were a t 
the workmen, or where they could not : 
There had been several cases of breaches of 
agreement by employe: 
found that a censure from the jiation had 
been effective. He favoured financial penalties 
for the enforcement of agreemen If th 
were imposed on the organisation it would f 
on the individual offender. 

By Mr. J. M. White: He did not object to 
compulsion if it could be properly applied to 
make non-associated competitors pay the same 
rate of wage as members, 

Replying to Sir T. Ratcliffe Ellis, witness 
said the position ought not-to be that a work- 
man should be labelled by being asked, whe 
seeking work, whether he was a unionist or a 
non-unionist. ‘‘ My view,” he added, “is, ask 
him if he can lay a brick, and if he can, give 
him a job.” 

Mr. Clynes, M.P.: As the result of agree- 
ments come to, one effect has been an improve- 
ment generally in the quality of work done, 
and in value and durability ?—P. ibly; I 
think it might be so. 

Witness said some big firms of contractors 
in London were not members of the Associa- 
tion. He had suggested that architects should 
agree to give orders only to builders in the 
Association for the purpose of inducing em- 
ployers outside to come in, 

In the course of further examination witness 
stated that he was not in favour of the non- 
unionist escaping penalties which would fall 
upon organised workmen of the same trade. 
He would like to see them organised, just a: 
in his own Association he should like to s 
more power exercised over outside employers. 

Sir Hugh Bell: Do you favour adopting 
the course of not employing a man unless he 
produces a union ticket?—I could not prevent 
it. I can see the man’s point of view. 

The question is, whether you would be will- 
ing to take the same course in regard to men 
as you suggest architects should take in regard 
to yourselves—that is to say, to give work 
only to builders belonging to your Association? 
—T could not do that. 

Mr. Thomas Arthur Locan, of the Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and North Wales Master 
Builders’ Association, complained of the way 
in which the Manchester trade had been 
affected by sectional sympathetic strikes, and 
favoured the national agreement being more 
absolute. He would attach monetary penalties 
to any breach of agreement: Agreements 
should be arrived at voluntarily between the 
parties concerned, and when they desired that 
they should be enforced by law they should 
be ‘sanctioned by law. 

Mr. George Dew, London County Council 
(Secretary of the London Building Industries 
Federation), was of the opinion that once an 
agreement defining wages, conditions, and 
hours had been arrived at mutually between 
employers and the trade unions, all employers 
in the particular industry should pay those 
rates and observe those conditions. He was 
strongly in favour wherever possible of adjust- 
ing all disputes by amicable means. ~ His 
Federation was in favour of the enforcement 
of industrial agreements in regard to rates of 
wages and conditions of labour. When an 
agreement had been arrived at between the 
representatives of the workmen and the em- 
ployers in any given district it should be an 
offence for any employer to enforce conditions 
that were less favourable than those agreed 
to. Much harm was often done by contractors 
from low-wage districts, who brought cheap 
labour into London and took an unfair advan- 
tage of the trade. The law should help to 
enforce agreements mutually arrived at, either 
by process of recovery of wages from the em- 
ployers in the wrong or withholding 
support from the workman or workmen in 
default. 

The Council adjourned. 

The results of the ballot on the question of 
amalgamation of existing trade unions in the 
building trade has been a disappointment to 
the promoters of the scheme. Twenty unions 
were at committed to the principle, but 


all 


the final returns show that only ten scem 
pared to go forward with the project, @ 
even here the support accorded 1s not, if 
stated, calculated to inspire much hope of fil 
success. The detailed results of the yoti 
are; 


Membership. For, 
Amalgamated Carpenters and 7 
Joiners . Zs 
Operative Bricklayer 
United Operative Plumbe: 
Stonemason 
National Operative Plasterer 
National Builders’ Labourers 
United Builders’ Labourers 
Manchester Unity of uricklayers 
Street Masons und Pavior: . 
London and Provincial Painters 
and Decorators 


77,000 


18,6 


Totals......... seves 143,000 31,541 


It will be seen thay the statutory two-thil 
majority of the total membership has only be 
obtained in the case of the United Builda 
Labourers, one of the smaller unions, 
further Conference of the unions set out abo 
will be held in London on December @ 
further consider the scheme, and the promot 
are hopeful that other unions will agree 
join before that date. 


BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES, MANCHESTE 
DISTRICT. 

THE agreement arrived at between § 
Master Builders’ Association and the Operati 
Bricklayers’ Society as to rates of pay, etem 
Manchester, Salford, and District, will ¢o1 
into operation on November 1. Under § 
agreement, the workmen receive an advance 
2d. per hour, bringing the rate up to 10 
an hour. During the sammer months the hou 
will be reduced by five, making forty-nine a 
a half hours a working week, but the wint 
week of forty-one and a half hours remal 
unchanged. There will be advanced rates f 
men ¢ ged in chimney building, and f 
sewer-work the new minimum is Is. per how 

There are revised rates for travelling ¢ 
penses to jobs; all apprentices are to be legal 
bound; provision is made for the admittan 
of representatives of the union to jobs; ai 
the demarcation of work is defined. 

The agreement also provides for improw 
accommodation for men engaged on jobs a 
for the giving of notice to men about to 
disck It applies to a radius of ff 

Al square, and will remain 
operation until May 1, 1915. 

The reduction of hours during the summ 
months will increase employment by 5 p 
cent.—Manchester Hvening News. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, GOODMAYES. 

This church is being erected at a cost 

10,0657. from the designs of Mr. P. E. Alle 

rehitect, of Tunbridge Wells. The extern 

facings of the buildir are in grey brick Wi 

Portland stone dressings, and the contracte 
are Mess: Dove Broth of Islington. 


WESLEYAN HALL, BRADFORD. | 

Me: W. J. Morley & Son are the arel 
tects for the new Prospect Wesleyan Missir 
Hall, which is to be erected to provide accor 
modation for about 1,000 people. In additir 
to the large hall there will be several small 
rooms and a kitchen, and the estimated ec 
of the work is 6,000/. The contractors are: 
Messrs. Brown & Son (masons), Messi 
Wilkinson & Dawson (joiners), Mr. EH. Wilmi 
(plumber), Messrs. Hill & Nelson (slaters), al 
Mr. T. C. Calvert (painter). 


TOWN HALL, CLARE. 
A new Town Hall is to be erected on t 
site of the old Corn Exchange at a cost | 
about 1,0507. From designs submitted in cor 
petition that of Mr. Beaumont, architect, hi 
been chosen, which provides for a hall 46 
by 32 ft., with a gallery and a large roo 
ow the hall. The contract has been secur 
by Mes Grimwood & Son. 


THE SOUTHWARK BRIDGE CONTRACT. 

At the last meeting of the Corporati 
of London an agreement was sealed betwe 
the Bridge House Estates Committee and ‘| 
William Arrol & Co., Ltd., for the executi}) 
by the company of works in connexion wi) 
the removal of Southwark Bridge and erecti)) 
of a new bridge for the sum of 278,1482. 
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M. R MUSEUM EXTENSION. 


ension of the Manchester Museum: in 
pxion with Manchester University has just 
| opened. Accommodation is provided, in 
bxtension for the collection of Egyptian 
juities and also for geological and an- 
pological specimens. The architect is Mr. 
| Waterhouse. 


} 
| TRADE NEW 
\der the direction of Mr. 
Lic. R.I.B.A., Farnhar 
of ventilation (natur embracing 
atest patent ‘“air-pump” ventilators 
-inlets, has been applied to Old Bourne 
bls, Bourne, Farnham, Surrey 
e new Infectious Dis 
Inton, Fife, is being supplied 
js warm-air ventilating patent M 
‘s and patent Manchester grate: 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of F 
hester. 


HES’ 


Arthur J. Sted- 
the ‘ Boyle” 


Hospital 


WATER SUPPLY, ABERTILLERY. 
jnew reservoir is to be built for the Aber- 
ly and District Water Board at a cost of 
E s. Baldwin 
engineers, is to be 
Jed out by Messrs. Underwood Brothers. 
reservoir will hold 376,000,000 gallons of 
ic, and will serve a population of 80,000. 
height of the dam will be 146 ft., with 
lations of 26 ft., and the length will be 
t. The water will be carried in 12-in. 
of which there will be 30 miles. Mr. 
. Latham is the resident engineer. 


[NATIONAL BUILDING EXHIBITION, LEIPZIG, 1913. 

Directors of the Exhibition inform 
hat the closing date for exhibitors 
nally fixed for October 1, 1912) has been 
jded to January 1, 1913. Thus firms who 
jded to participate, but who hitherto have 
fed to send in their application, still have 
)pportunity of securing the space they 
jre. Space has already been booked to 
jmount of a million mares, 


) LEGISLATION IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

| a meeting of Glasgow Technical College 
jitectural Craftsmen’s Society, held in the 
ge on the 25th ult., Mr. H. Purdie 
Iding, an address was delivered by Mr. 
“The Effect of Recent 
‘lation in the Building Trade.’’? In order, 
jaid, to understand how steadily oncost 
kes and legislative burdens were increas- 
‘it was necessary to go back and examine 
| of the more troublesome Acts of Parlia- 
} and the effect of such as the Factory 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and 
ipnal Insurance Act. The stringency of 
Irst two had been steadily increasing, and, 
put a doubt, the National Insurance Act 
H cre long become more burdensome. 
s clear that employers had not realised 
Nffect of such legislation in piling up oncost 
, atid the percentage of these was 
nstrated; also methods whereby definite 
ances could be allowed for in ordinary 
acting. i on. followed. 


PLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
ILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


| Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
lcil the following applications under the 
jon Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
js of the applicants are given in paren- 
i — 

kines of Frontage and Projections. 
Imberwell.—Erection of a shop front at 
\90, Camberwell-road, Camberwell (Mes: 
)& Sons for Mes: H. & C. Davis, Ltd.), 


North.—Building on the western 
street, Camberwell, to abut also 
uthern side of bridge-street 
krs. Hichisson & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
impstead.—Projecting wooden entrance to 
ise on the northern side of St. Cuthbert’s- 
Hampstead, next to Shoot-up-hill 
brs. Rix & Wilkins).—Consent. 
ington, Hast.—Illuminated sign in front 
Jo. 292, Holloway-road, Islington (Mr, C. 
\ner).—Consent. 
\visham.—Erection of shops on the western 
of High-street, Lewisham (Mr. H. H. 
Jaall).—Consent. 
yehouse.—Wrection of a one-story building 
No. 264, Burdett-road, Limehouse (Mr. 


Hayworth for the Bow-common Estate). 
used. 
Jrylebone, 
ow and tw 


West.—Hrection of an_ oriel- 
balconies at No, 394, Oxford- 
lebone (Mr. G. Thrale Jell 
n).—Consent. 

kham.—Erection of a building on the 
fern side of High-street, Peckham (Mr. 
) Wetherell).—Consent. 
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St. George, Hanover- 
projecting shop front 


square.t—Erection of a 
and baleony at No, 28, 


New Bond-street (Mr. M. E. Collins for 
rs. A. F, & W. M. Hill).—Consent. 
Jtrand.—Iron and gh. shelte at the 


entrance to Nos. 1 and 2, Coventry-street and 
No, 1, Wardour-street (Messrs. Emden, Egan, 
& Co.).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of bay-windows and 
porches at a proposed building on the northern 
side of Becmead-avenue, Streatham, abutting 
also upon the eastern side of Garrads-road 


(Messrs. Marsh & Wiles for Mr. C. N. 
Murphy).—Consent. 
Width of Way. 


Limehouse.—Erection of a 
Hough's Wharf, on the 
rrow-street, Limehouse (Mr. 
for Mr. R. Hough).—Consent. 

Mile Hnd.t—Krection of additions at No. 
381, Mile End-road, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Lawton-road (Mr. F. E. Harris for 
Mr. I. Zeligman).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Erection of a stable building 
and an open shed upon a site on the eastern 
side of Braddon-street, Rotherhithe, abutting 
also upon Seven GStep-alley (Mr. J. M. 
Kennard for Mr. A. H. Foster).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


building at 
northern side of 
W. M. Knight 


Kensington, South.—Wrection of a circular 
se and a balcony at No. 38, Queen’s- 
6 Kensington (Messrs. Hayward 
s & Eckstein, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Erection: of a building upon a 
site at the rear of No. 60, Loampit-hill, 
Lewisham, to abut upon the southern side of 
Beaufort-gardens (Mr. H. G.  Fennell).— 
Consent. 
Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Hackney, Central.—Retention of wooden 
fowlhouses of a temporary character at the 
rear of No. 21, De Beauvoir-square, Hackney, 


next to Mortimer-road (Mr. E. J. Shelly).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South—Temporary shed in 
front of No. 10, Craven-hill, Paddington 


(Messrs. T. W. Heath & Son).—Consent. 
Width of Way, Projections, and Construction. 
Kensington, North.—Krection of an iron and 
glass covered way at Nos. 3, 5, and 7, Chep- 
stow-place, over the public way of Chepstow- 


mews, Paddington (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for 
Messrs. Bradley & Sons).—Consent. 
Line of Fronts, Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 
Deptford.—Water-closets and wooden stair- 


cases at the rear of Nos. 58 to 78, even 
numbers only, inclus've, Whitcher-street, Dept- 
ford (Mr. W. J. Clayton for the South-Eastern 
Railway Company).—Consent. 
Lewisham.t—Buildings on the northern side 
of George-lane, and the eastern side of Roxley- 
road, Lewisham (Mr. P. Roche).—Consent. 


Frontage and Space at Rear. 

St. Pancras, South.+—Erection of projections 
to a building to abut upon Hunter-street and 
Handel-street, St. Pancras (Mr. A. Davis for 
the London Housing Society, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Dulwich.—tLean-to shed at the premises of 
Messrs. J. F. Chiverall & Co., at the rear of 
Nos. 87 and 89, Camberwell-grove, Camberwell 
(Mr. J. F. Chiverall).—Consent. 
Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Poplar.—Erection of four cottages on the 


southern side of Morant-street, Poplar (Mr. 
T. J. Bee for Mr. W. J. Kemp).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Height 
of Buildings. 
Battersea.—Buildings on the northern and 


Clapham Junction Station (Mes 
Mr. W. J. 


to 
hearne & Norman for 
Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Building. 
Marylebone, West.—Erection of an addition 
at the rear of ‘o. 83, Gloucester-place, St. 


Marylebone (Mr. J. Hudson for Mr. W. Gadd). 
—Consent. 
Alteration of Buildings. 
Chelsea.—Brection of an additional story to 


the back addition of No, 17, Moore-street, 
Lennox-gardens, Chelsea (Messrs. Douglas 
Young & Co. for Miss M. IL. Talbot).— 
Consent. 


Hampstead.—Brection of a bathroom addi- 
tion at the first-floor level of No. 2, Harley- 
road, Hampstead (Mr. A. W. Moore for Mr. 
C. E. Marshall).—Consent. 

Tslington.—Water-closet addition at the rear 
of No. 159, Hornsey-road, Islington, at the 
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second-floor level (Messrs. W. J. Smith & 
Consent. 

Wandswor Enclosing walls of less thick- 
ness than required by the said Act to cellars 
at Nos. 6 and 6a, Waldron-road, Wandsworth 
. Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd.).— 


Refused. 


Cubical Batent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in connexion with the erection of a printing 
and factory building abutting upon Shoe- 
lane and Plum Tree-court, City (Messrs. J. W. 
Beaumont & Son).—Consent. 

Kensington, North—KErection of a building 
upon the site of Nos. 3, 5, and 7, Chepstow- 
place, Kensington, exceeding 250,000 cubic 
in extent (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for Messrs. 
Bradley & Sons).—Consent. 

Cubical tent and Construction. 

Paddington, South—Erection of iron and 
glass roofs over loading-platforms, external 
i taircases and galleries, and iron en- 
to lifts at the premises of M 

7. Whiteley & Co., Ltd., Queen’s-road, Bays- 
water (Mes ohn Belcher, R. and J. J. 
Joass for M . W. Whiteley & .» Litd.).— 
Consent. 

Uniting of Building 

St. George, Hanove 


and Construction. 
square.—Erection of an 
iron staircase at No. 7, Dove: rd, and the 
uniting of No. 43, Do’ street with Nos. 5 to 
7, Dover-yard, Piccadilly (Mr. F. Newman for 
Messrs. A. Webster & Co.).—Consent. 
Cubical Hxtent, Uniting of Buildings, 
Construction. 

Mile Hnd.—Additional cubical extent in 
pect of a proposed division to be used for 
washing and drying at the Anchor 
Brewery, Mile End-road; the formation of 
openings, fitted with ‘steel rolling shutters; 
and the erection of the cask washing shed in 
reinforced concrete (Messrs. W. Bradford & 
Sons for Messrs. Charrington & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


and. 


r 
e 


IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERNANT.—Houses for the Aberdare Urban 


District Council; Messrs. John Morgan & 
si Ltd., builders, Pendarren-street, Aber- 
dare. 

Ayr. — Diphtheria block at Heathfield 


Hospital (2,700/.); Mr. J. Young, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ay 

Banbury.—Proposed rebuilding of Britannia 
Works for Me: Samuelson & Co., agricul- 
tural and milling enginee 


Bangor (Ireland).—Baths and convenience, 
Pickie (3,000/.); Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Bangor. 

—Shelters on Promenade  (1,200/.) ; 


. J. ©. Pardoe, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Barry. 
Basingstoke. 
(7002.); Mr. 
Town Ha 
Beverle: 
St. Mary’s Church, Beverley. 


— Fire-station, Brook-street 
E. Reginald Phipps, Surveyor, 
Basingstoke. 
—Proposed school (3,500/.) ; 


Vicar, 


Birkenhead.—School, Pilgrim-street — (800 
places); Mr. Robert T. Jones, Town Hall, 
Birkenhead. 

Birmi am.—Tramway depdt, Highgs 
road (30,0007.); Mr. A. Baker, Tramways 
Manag Town Hall, Birmingham. 


Bi m.—Rebuilding Birnam Hotel; Messrs. 
Henry & Maclennan, architects, 7, South 
Charlotte-strect, Edinburgh. 

Blackburn, — Wesleyan 
(20,000/.); Messrs. Bra 
architects, 19, Silverwell- 

Blackpool.—Picture theatre, Dickson-road ; 
Mr. H. Wade, architect, Birley-street, Black- 
pool. Rebuilding Sunda hool for Trustees, 
Wesleyan Church, Adelaide-street, Blackpool. 

Booker.—Adminstrative block at isolation 
hospital (527/.); Messrs. C, H. Hunt & Son, 
builde Station Works, High Wycombe. 
.—Alterations and additions to Holy 
Trinity Church (1, .) for the Vicar. 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—Six houses, near North- 
gate-street, for the Guildhall Teoffment 
Trustees; Mr. Sidney Naish, architect, The 
Croft, Bury St. Edmund’s. 


Mission-buildings 
v, Gass, & Hope 


Cardiff.—Offices, Cardiff Dock; Mr. H. 
Bueden, architect, 95, St. Mary’s-street, Cardiff. 
Cawood (Selby). — Alterations to chapel 

(1,0802.) for the Trustees. 
Cheadle. — Additions to Harthill, The 
John H. Godso: tensions 


Crescent, for D 3 Ox 
<s of Messrs. William Mosley, Ltd., 
ars, for the Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., 
4, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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ckermouth.—Proposed new building for 
the Board of Management, Cockermouth Nurs- 
ing Home. 

Crioompton.—Warehouse at Higher Clough 
Mills for the executors of Mr. J, Milne, cotton 
spinner. 

Cullompton.—Unitarian chapel (900/.); Mr. 
R. M. Chall architect, 14, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter ; E, Labdon & Sons, buiiders, 
1, Cullompton. 

Denbeath.—Residence adjoining hospital for 
the Wemyss Coal Company, Lid., East 
Wemyss, Fifeshire. 

Doneaster.—Proposed addition to Yorkshire 
Institute fo: Deaf and Dumb (4,900/.) for 
the Governor: 

Dundee.—Additions to buildi 
and Main-street, for Messrs. E 
& Sons, Lid., jute goods, etc., manufacturers, 
Caldrum Works, St. Salvador-street; addi- 
tions to Lilybank Foundry for the Caledon 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Kembach-street, Dundee. 

Dunston-on-Tyne.—Proposed large steelworks 
for the Stobie Steel Company of Sheffield ; 
works for the Team By-Products Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd., Milburn House, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Eastbourne—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Garage, Prideaux-road, for Mr, O. 
Bradford; Mr. A. Ford, architect; Messrs 


Dens-road 
rry Walkers 


Miller & Selmes, builders. Four houses, 
Station-road; M A. Chandler, architect; 
Mr. E. Marchant, builder. Addition to 
Palgrave-mansions, Devonshire-place; Messrs. 


Peerless, Dennis, & Co., builders. A plan has 
been lodged for alterations to the Club Hotel 
for Messrs, Young & Rawley: Mr. T. Wood- 
bridge Biggs, architect. 

Elvington (near Eythorpe).—Houses; Mr. 
W. Bromley, builder, Maison Dieu-road, 
Dover. 

Foleshill.—Addition to school, Windmill-lane 
(4.0587.); Mr. I. Langley, builder, Tyburn, 
Cheste: ad, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Freckleton.—Alterations and improvements 
to Holy Trinity Church for the Vicar. 

Gorseinon.—Two hundred and __ sixty-four 
houses for the Gorseinon Co-partnership Hous- 
ing Society. 

Halstead. — Baths, Parsona 
Nicholson, Surveyor, 
ad. 

Hinckley.—Proposed workmen’s dwellings 
(1.850: Mr. BE. H. Crump, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hinckley. Fate 

Holmfirth—Hippodrome, Eldon-yard, ~ for 
Messrs. Hawthorne & King, Mirfield; Mr. 


eet; Mr. 
uncil Offices, 


P. N. Brown, architect, Hawthorn Bank, 
Holmfirth. 
Horton.—Alterations to Bolton and Horton 


car depéts (5002); Mr. ©. J. Spencer, Tram- 
ways Manager, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Huddersfield.—Mill, Acre-street, Lindley, for 
Messrs. Joseph Sykes Brothers, branch of the 
Bri Card Clothing Company, Ltd., Acre 
Mills, Lindley, Huddersfield. 

Huntingdon. — Children’s quarters for 
Guardians; Mr. R. A..Fordham, architect, 
Peterborough. 

Kilmarnock 


(12.0007.) ;, Dr 


Reconstruction of infirmary 
Burnett, architect, Glasgow. 


Lancaster.—Church; Rev. A. S. Andrew, 
Pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 2, 
Westbourne-terrace, Lancaster. 


Larne.—Store, filter shed, Circular-road, for 


C. Prestwich & Son, 
te-chambers, Leigh. 
.—Adaptation of 
street, as tuberculosis dispensary, also probable 
sanatorium (10,030/.); Mr. R. A. MacBrair, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Lincoln. 
Lincolnshire. — 
; four hoi 
houses, C 
builder, 3, North-st: 


architects, 


premises, Bank- 


Deepi 
Deepin 


St. 
and 


e Be 
J. H. Roberts, 
Bourne. 

Linslade.—School (1,6387.); Messrs. Webster 


& Cannon, 
Aylesbur 
Luton.—Workshops, Biscot-road, for Com- 
mercial Cars. Ltd., motc manufactu 
Biscot-road, Luton; additions to prem 8, 
Upper Geor reet, for Mr. W. M. Skelton 
Maes Cottage hospital; Mr.: Joseph 


builders, 42, Cambridge-street, 


Humphr: architect, Maesteg. 
Manchester.—Proposed baths, Chorlton; Mr, 
Henry Price, Architect, Town Hall, Man- 
chester 


Matlock.—Pavilion in the Park (4,0007.); Mr. 
Joseph Turner, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Matlock. 

Menai Bridgé.—School (4,7312.); 
& J. Williams, builders, Park-street, 
Bangor, 

Mountsorrel Conservative Club; Mr, F. 
Sleath, builder, Rothley, Loughborough. 


rs. R. 
Upper 
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Nelson.—Ten houses and shop, Carr Hall 
te, for the Co-operative Society. 
Neweastle-under-Lyne.—Six houses, Bramp- 
ton Farm, Garden Subur Mr. R. T. Long- 
den, architect, York-chaml Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Mr. J. Cooke, builder, Wolstanton. 

New Malden West.—School (4,7002.); Messr 
Grace & Marsh, build 79, Tamworth-road, 
Croydon. 


Northampton. —Creosoting works, Coton 
End; Mr. Edward Mackie, Estate Agent, 


London and North-Western Railway Company, 
Lid., Euston Station, N.W. 

Juneaton.—Cookery and manual instruction 
(3,6427.); Mr. S. Smith, 
, care of the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Nuneaton, 

Rotherham.—Congregational church, 
berworth-road; Mr. J. Totty, 
Moorgate st, Rotherham. 

Selby.—Proposed thirty to fifty houses; Mr. 
R. G. McG. Gray, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Selby. 

Smethwick. — Sanatorium, Holly - lane 
(11,200/.); Mr. A. Hoskens, Surveyor, Town 
Hall. 

Southend.—Pumping-station and destructor 
buildings, two houses, etc. (13,195/.) ; 
KH. & B. _H. Davey, builder 
Theatre, Leigh-road, for the 
Animated Picture Company. 

Swansea,—Extensions to warehouse at Prince 
of Wales’ Dock (about 3,0002.) for the Swansea 
Harbour Trust. Buildings, Cas ; 
Messrs. Phillips & Vaughan, 
Commercial-street, 

Castle-street, Sea View- 
to premises, Carmarthen 
Hoskins, tate Agent, Town Hall, Swan 
The following s have been 

Warehouse, P reet, for Mr 
four houses 


Kim- 
architect, 20, 


Raymond 


Mr. 
venue, 
Roberts; four and 
-road, for Mr, Henry Bill- 
De Breos-avenue, for Mes 
s, Griffiths, & P 
for four hous 
Pepler & Allen. 
> eventeen houses (2,710/.); Mr. 
Marriott, builder, Higham-road, 


dwellings (4,1107.) ; 
Engineer, Town Hall, 


Glanbrydan-avenu 
; three ho 
1 


Robert 

Rushden. 
Wallasey.—Workmen’s 
Mr. W. H. Travers, 


Wallasey. 
Warwickshire. chiools at Glascote, Hillman- 
ton, and Studley; Mr, Bolton I 
County Education Offices, Warwick. 
Wealdstone dditions to works for Mes: 
Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C 
West Molesey.—School (4,595/.); Mr. E. 
Potterton, build East Molesey. 
Wigan.—Proposed rebuilding of factory, 
Soho-str for Mr. H. King, furniture manu- 


Willington.—Additional premises for the Co- 
operative Society. 

Yorks (East Riding).—Adaptation of Armley 
House as boarding-house (500/.); school, North 
Newbold | (1,500/.); and addition to school, 
Great Driffield; M srsteth, Secre- 
tary, Education Office 


THE HYGIENE OF BUILDING. 


At a meeting of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers on October 21 Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, a paper 
on “ The Hygiene of Building” was read by 
Mr. Percy L. Marks. fter some general 
remarks the author said, in speaking of 
ventilation :—‘ An important hygienic con- 
sideration is the provision of through ventila- 
i Can anything more detrimental to 
alth be conceived than the old discredited 
arrangement of back-to-back houses,~ an 
ment that held in conjunction though 
‘ot connote side-to-side houses as well. 
I say ‘discredited’; and yet it is not so 
long since I read in a North-British paper 
that one of the burghs had, though finally 
voting against their continuance, a fair-sized 
minority in favour of back-to-back houses— 
and that in the twentieth century! And in 
a provincial paper (of last April) I read that 
«Flint R.D.C. has ordered the closing of a 
house at Dyserth which has no water supply, 
no drainage, no light, no ventilation, and no 
bedroom, the only living-room being used for 
sleeping.” . |. 

Buildings should be well 
spaces connote di of un- 
desirable matte , if they do not con- 
note, yet dark spaces certainly invite 


dark 


eye- 
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strain and nervous breakdown. Seien 
tifically-based proportions for lighting ame 
have been tabulated, but. it is difficult & 
dit the value of these proportions, excep 
a ‘Guide to the Perplexed.’”’ It has, fo 
instance, been recommended that for eagl 
70 cubic ft. of air space in an apartment they 
should be 1 sq. ft. of g and other prg 
portions on different bases of calculation hay 
been advocated. But these are, to an extent 
rule-of-thumb methods that do not need 
be regarded too rigorously. What ough 
be borne in mind is that, whilst it is prope 
to ensure against unlighted spaces, an exegg 
of light is also detrimental. But of the ty 
extremes excess of light preferable toy 
deficiency of light. 3 

Strictly regarded, ventilation and warminy 
should not be dissociated, under which it 
cumstan the intimate relation betweel 
warming and hygiene would be at once mad 
manifest. And it must be remembered thal 
warming should be warming, not scorchim 
ing the air or in any way rendering 
the effect enervating. It may almost be sald 
that correct heatin when effected Wj 
mechanical means, is the result of empiricism 
though it assumes the form of a scentifically 
based tabulation. But science is itself buil 
up for practical purposes upon an empirigg 
basis, though fundamentally it is independen 
of and superior to. the latter. 
matters as they stand, however, we 3 
nished with a plenitude of tables to indicate 
the quantity of 2-in., 3-in., or 4-in. pipe tha 
should be provided under en conditions 
and doubtless in a majority of cases thi 
answers satisfactorily. aes 

The avoidance of draughts is an importam 
point for consideration, and, to this end 
doors and windows vis-a-vis to each other 0 
to one another are undesirable. Nor isa 
well for a door to be placed in the wal 
contiguous to and overlooking the length 0) 
the fireplace; when the door is opened 
produces a draught by the hearth more pio 
nounced than in any other position, and onh 
to be obviated by the interposition of | 
screen. 

The best relative positions for’ door, Win 
dow, and fireplace are probably as her 
detailed, if we start with an assumed writing 
table placed more or less centr: the fire 
place to face the writer, the door to be toh 
tight and opening against, not towards, th 
fireplace; the window area to be treated (i 
a moderate-sized room) as two separate open 
ings to the writer’s left, a solid wall con 
fronting the more or less centrally 
door in the opposite wall. Where 
facilities may be disregarded a 
light not of importance, as, for instance, i 
a drawing-room, where euch a lighting schem 
would never be considered. In a small root 
an angle fireplace has distinct ad vantagel 
though this is not a hygienic point. 

But the others just mentioned ‘are assured! 
hygienic points to be borne in mind, excep 
that the reference to door-hanging is hygiem 
only so far as the promotion of a sudde 
draught between the fireplace and the ope 
door is concerned, and is of effect only whe 
the former is being used as a focus © 
attraction. 

Another point is to obviate 
between the front or other entra 
and any of the rooms. This satisfaction ma 
be most frequently secured by interposing 
if only a small vestibule, or by so deflectin} 
the currents of air as to produce the Til} 
happy result. This deflection m be ol 
tained by the use of a projecting porch wit 
the opening set at one side, i 

A staircase-well is a fruitful source « 
draughts, but this feature is co comminglet 


The inter-relation of the livin 
the kitchen is of importance so far as #h 
non-transportation of odou 
for with people who are ny degrij) 
neurotic the insidious attack of such odoul 
has an irritant effect upon the olfactory 
organs and the nervous system. A dinne 
service hatch giving direct communicatid; 
between the kitchen and the dining-room 
very trying in this connexion. 

Similarly with the inter-relation in regal}, 
to the water-closet, which is frequently in 
properly ventilated and improperly place 
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w often in the average-sized town house 

we find it situated halfway up the 
cipal staircace—perhaps the worst pos- 
e position for selection. But if it were 
ely from the standpoint of want of 
acy I would not deal with it here; it is 
| hygienic objection that justifies—nay 


js—for its condemnation in this place. 
1 its inter-relation with the bedrooms 
juld be likewise carefully considered. 


akirig generally, if it can be kept entirely 
jached from every room, other than a bath- 
m, it will be best so arranged. And 
re should be also entire detachment from 
\places where food is stored or cooked, but 
4 is too frequently disregarded, though 
js also the Public Health Acts are gradu- 
) effecting improvements. 

ilygienically it is a mistake for habitable 
ms to be unduly high in proportion to 
ir area; it tends to a stagnation of air, 
ch is the negation of good ventilation. 
} how are we to find out what is the proper 
ght, either absolute or relative? We may 
it with a minimum height of 8 ft. 6 in., 
| with any lesser height the ceiling would 
‘m to press down upon the heads of the 
ts of the room. But having fixed a 
imum, can we find a maximum? I fear 
we may, of course, say that we cannot 
eive of any room in an ordinary house 
g 30 ft. high, but how much nearer can 
japproximate a maximum? We can say 
j a cube room would perhaps be a desir- 
|} maximum, but further we cannot go, 


jing it then a matter of hypothesis 
a matter of proportion, not of dimen- 
s. . . 

especting hospital-ward capacity I will 


fede a slight difference respecting data; 
jby means of accumulated experiments 
sh result in experience it is perhaps pos- 
ie to say that such and such a minimum of 
€ space is requisite in order to promote 
alescence under average conditions, and 
& such and such a lineal wall-space be- 
m patient and patient is desirable. This 
ig so, and allowing for the necessary 
jral gangway in a multiple ward, the 
frable height is thus obtained. But when 
jare considering the spacing for barrack 
jds, for workhouse and school dormitories, 
} for other and smaller apartments un- 
ynected with people in an abnormal patho- 
}c condition we are confronted at once with 
Je empirical bas For though scientists 
} say that all is properly based upon the 
med fact that a certain small fractional 
unt of CO, per 1,000 cubic ft. of air is 
jadmissible maximum, yet we must bear 
mind that other conditions are allowed 
prevail outside hospitals and infirmaries 
out disturbing (not to say disastrous) 
Its. 

fe must therefore be careful to distinguish 
een scientific formule and tables affect- 
people abnormally conditioned in regard 
health and between all others. The 
ory Acts, Building Acts, Health Acts, 
jothers may, it is true, lay down instruc- 
8 on such poir but I must emphasise 
fact that there is no scientific accuracy 
it such instructions, though it may be 
jeded that they are far more than merely 
emic. 

is, of course, most desirable that bath- 
‘is, lavatories, water-closets, housemaids’ 
ts, and sculleries should be placed 
jost external walls and, as a_ natural 
ence, be lighted and ventilated in an 
Ne wall. 

ven as the relative horizontal grouping 
‘he living-rooms and the kitchen is to he 
ded as hygienically important, so. too, 
heir relative vertical groupi Ti ay 
er-service lift is installed with its intake 
ited in the kitchen, then its outlet should 
be in the dining-room, but in a lobby 
lining; otherwise the penetration of 
rs will be pronounced, which would 
e trying and perhaps injurious to 
ate nervous systems. 

jhen considering hygienic construction it 
‘Js fitting to consider simultaneously the 
') of hygienic materials; otherwise there 
\t be overlapping. Firstly, thin walls 
‘letrimental to health in such samples of 
jites as the British Isles possess. Com- 
‘bricks are naturally porous, though of 
years there has been an increasing manu- 
re of denser stuff. Habitually, however, 
jtmospheric moisture penetrates readily, 
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with the result of a general tendency to 
levelling of the internal and external tem- 
peratures, causing rooms to be hot or cold in 
sympathy with the rise or fall of the mercury. 
This is, of course, a mistake; the internal 
temperature should be able to be maintained 
easily some 10 deg. higher or lower than the 
external. In the good old days, when defen- 
sive building was in vogue, walls were built 
perhaps 10 ft. or more in thickness, so thick, 
indeed, at times that they would contain 
hidden rooms, tortuous corridors, and wind- 
ing staircases—houses such as Woodstock, on 
whose site Blenheim now stands. Whatever 
defects they may have had, from a sanitary 
standpoint, they were certainly not subject 
to sudden and unwelcome changes of tem- 
perature—except such as might be provided 
by a conflagration. I do not forget that the 
houses of the commonalty in general were 
not so constructed; but even the latter were 
structurally superior to many, very many, of 
our modern edifices, 

It is well where a wall-face is exposed to 
very humid influences that it should be pro- 
tected either by weather-tiling or stucco; if it 
be a driving damp, stucco is preferable. Slate 
—the ordinary slate—makes a pervious roofing 
material. In fact, for the ordinary urban 
and suburban house all possible means seem 
to be taken so as to ensure uncomfortable 
conditions of existence. Again I must inter- 
polate that I do not forget the numerous 
tile-hung roofed houses that are to be seen, 
but I have in mind the general treatment of 
the long-suffering publ 

Lime-and-hair plaster is not a notably 
sanitary material to employ—it is too apt to 
harbour vermin; and the super-hanging of 
wall-paper upon wall-paper is a prime factor 
in similar harbovrage. Let me tell you of 
an experience of my own with some small 
shop property in South London with which 
I had to deal in the way of repairs under a 
schedule of dilapidations served on my client. 
When the workmen commenced stripping the 
walls of the bedrooms they were able to 
count as many as eighteen separate papers, 
besides which there was a massed thickness 
that represented half a dozen or so more; 
that is to say, there were some twenty-four 
or more papers in all, and the inference is 
that in the whole course of the life of 
these premises not a single paper had ever 
been stripped off before hanging a fresh 
GNGE isd Gs 
Lead and copper should, by preference, not 
be used for storage cisterns connected with 
table service; in fact, galvanised iron is now 
customarily employed. Thatched roofing is 
very pleasing in appearance, but, besides the 
fire risks attaching to its use, it is also apt 
to harbour vermin. Its good’ quality is the 
maintenance of an equable temperature. 
Oxide of lead paints should be avoided, as 
they are of a poisonous nature.. Oxide of 
zinc and some of the many varieties of water 
paints may be safely employed. Arsenical 
wall-papers are a source of danger, par- 
ticularly in bedrooms; poisonous particles 
may become detached and enter into the 
organs of those using the rooms. It is a 
popular mistake to think that only green 
tones contain arsenic. But the use of these 
papers is easily avoided at the present 
day. 

There is great merit in choosing good 
lavatory-basins, baths, and closet apparatus 
The basin should be self-cleansing, and 
should have an accessible overflow—in so 
many lavatory-basins may be observed soap 
that has clung to the sides, even after a 
flush, and so often do we become unpleasantly 
cognisant of the odour of stale soap that has 
collected out of sight by the overflow. é 
Of course, there are other good overflows, 
but the weir principle, with the facility of 
removing the plate and exposing the over- 
flow, appeals to my sense of cleanliness. 
The old-establiched shell-screened overflow 
is an abomination, harbouring collections of 
dried soapsuds that may easily prove 
injurious to health. Of course, the lavatory- 
basin waste should be provided with ecrew- 
capped cleansing traps in an accessible posi- 
tion, and should also have a puff-pipe (that 
is anti-siphonage pipe). Stack waste-pipes 
should also be supplemented by anti- 
siphonage pipes, so as to prevent the standing 
water from the traps being drawn out by the 
action of momentum and siphonage. 

Bathg should be trapped and should haye 
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accessible overflow and puft pipe. There 
should also be a dribble-pipe from the safe 
beneath the bath. Water waste-preventing 
(commonly called flushing) cisterns should be 
of good construction, and, where permitted, 
they should be of 3-gallon, instead of merely 
2-gallon, capacity; nor should the inlet-pipe 
be contracted in bore, as is not infrequently 
the case. 

Closet-pans should be self-cleaning, and 
should not only have a sufficient water-seal, 
but a fair standing water area also. Good 
valve-apparatus closets are very commend- 
able, but still I prefer the ‘“ wash-down” 
variety of pedestal closet. Of course, the 
“wash-out ’’ variety is adjectively unname- 
able, and is discredited in London, though 
not infrequently still to be met with in un- 
modernised systems. 

And with all or any of these systems 
wooden enclosures are to be avoided, for even 
with the valve variety it is possible to obtain 
“pedestal ’’ treatment. Baths and lavatories 
should also be unenclosed; let the fittings 
stand exposed to light and air. 

As regards drainage, the lines should be 
straight and laid to a moderate fall only; too 
slight a gradient means the possibility of 
inefficient clearance, leaving deposits, which 
will gradually silt more and more and eventu- 
ally choke the drain, and too steep a gradient 
also, curiously enough, may have a similar 
effect. It has been found that for 4-in. and 
6-in. drainage a fall of 2 in. in 10 ft. (1 in 
60 gradient) is generally effective; an increase 
in the pipe diameter should be met by a 
decrease in gradient, but an increased 
diameter should only be provided where the 
mass of discharge justifies it. In a house 
where I was concerned a few years ago I 
found that a system of 9-in. draina 
throughout was installed, and this, too, by a 
firm of London engineers for a property 
dating only thirty years back even now. I 
had the whole of this cleared away, substi- 
tuting 4 in. and 6 in. There was also not 
very far from the house a large choked-up 
cesspool, not habitually used; for by means 
of a sluice-valve inserted in a Y-junction 
pipe the discharge could be directed either to 
the cesspool or to the main sewer. This 
cesspool, too, I had cleaned out and filled 
in with brick rubbish and plenty of lime 
disinfectant. Canc 

Where curves or changes of direction 
become necessary in a drain: system, man- 
holes or inspection-chambers should be pro- 
vided. Good pipes and good jointing are 
necessary. I ‘have a preference for un- 
socketed pipes, such as those in Lowe’s 
patent; the latter system admits, too, of 
quicker laying down, ensures a more satis- 
factory bedding, and is, in my opinion, likely 
to prove more lastingly satisfactory. Of 
course, all drains should be bedded on and 
partially in shallow concrete. Porous pipes 
and open joints are inadmissible, except for 
agricultural drainage and unconscientious 
landlords. me 

Defective drains might be a matter of less 
urgency for replacement were they running 
im an open channel exposed to the free air of 
heaven, for they would then be aerated. But 
confined underground, noxious gases are 
generated, which gradually permeate the sur- 
rounding soil by way of defective work and 
materials, and thus promote a breakdown of 
health. Recently I had a case of this nature, 
where the tenant complained of the smell and 
also of the rats. Despite the fact that on 
inspection my plumber saw a rat poking his 
head up from the sewer througli the cleaning- 
eye of the disconnexion trap (which was no 
disconnexion trap, as the eye lacked a sealing- 
off cap); de&pite the fact that my plumber 
and I saw plentiful marks of the claws and 
presence of the rats; despite the fact that we 
could not fill the drains with water (for the 
latter logged the surrounding soil and poured 
out in the disconnexion-chamber at all points 
and places, except by way of the channel 
pipes); despite the fact that we saw the 
smoke pouring in volumes through the open 
joints of the soil-vent pipes—despite all those 
facts, the sanitary inspector (declining to 
use the hydraulic test as being “ unfair ’’) 
calmly reported that there was nothing wrong 
anywhere under a smoke test, merely 
graciously conceding that it would be well 
to put a sealing-off cap to the eye of 
the disconnexion trap. It was _ red-tape 
rampant. a 
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THE PROPERTIES OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES HARDWOOD 
TIMBERS. 


In January, 1909, we published two articles 
on the principal varieties of timber furnished 
by the forests of Australia and New Zealand, 
dealing therein with the elaborate tests 
conducted by the Government of Western 
Australia and giving detailed information 
regarding the timbers of New South Wales. 

Our readers will be interested to learn that 
full particulars are now available of the 
results of timber tests conducted under the 
auspices of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment by Professor W. H. Warren, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Sydney University. 

The.tests in question were commenced in 
1907 and continued up to December, 1910. 
They were of very comprehensive nature, 
and the data furnished are of far more than 
local interest. 

The various kinds of tests carried out 
included (1) compression tests of cubes cut 
from sections in the tree at various heights 
from the ground in erder to determine any 
variation in strength depending on the height 
from the ground; (2) tests of large and small 
beams; (3) test of long, medium, and short 
columns; (4) shearing tests; (5) tensile tests; 
(6) tests of the holding power of nails and 
spikes; (7) hardness tests; (8) torsion tests; 
(9) abrasion tests; (10) impact test of beams. 

As far as possible the tests were planned 
in accordance with the systems elaborated by 
Professor W. K. Hatt, of the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, and by Professor Rude- 
loff, of Berlin. 

The trees were selected for the tests by 


Tapue I.—Comprussion Tasts or 4-1n. CUBES: 


New Sourn Wares Harpwoo: 


| Strength, and 
| Percentages of 
| 
| 


Local Name, Moisture 


15 per 25 per 85per 
cent. | cent. cent. 


tb. per|tb. per Ib.per 
| sq.in. ain 


Blackbutt | South Coast... {10,650 | a 
Grey box. | South Coast... | 9,950 | 9,800 | 9.120 
Grey ironbark North Coast... 500 50 | 


8,550 | 
) | 8,400 | 
9,750 | 8,009 
9,6:0| — 
8,850 | 8,100 | 7,’ 
9,050 | 8,000 | 7,300 


Grey gum . 
Woollybutt 
White stringybark 
Tallow-wood . 
Red mahogany 


North Coast .. 


Brush box . 7,200 
Spotted gum [= 
Blackbutt North Coa: 8,600 | 
Colonial t North Coas 7,500 | 7,050 
Blue gum ‘North Coast... | 7,600 | 6.8 10 
Turpentin North Coast... | 8,450 | 6.2 0 


White mahoga 


North Coast... | 7,400 | 6,400 
Turpentine 


South Coast... | 7,350 | 5,950 


experts in the State Forestry Department, 
and represented average specimens of normal 
growth in the districts whence they . were 


procured. 
The varieties of timber tested were : 
Blackbutt (Hucalyptus pilularis), tallow- 


wood, (Hucalyptus microcorys), grey gum 
(Hucalyptus punctata), grey ironbark (Huca- 
lyptus paniculata), ved ironbark (Hucalyptus 
sideroaylon), blue gum (Lucalyptus saluana), 
brush box (Vristania conferta), turpentine 
(Syncarpia laurifolia), red mahogany (Huca- 
lyptus resinifera), white mahogany (Huca- 
lyptus acmenoides), and colonial teak (Flin- 
dersia Australis), these from the North 
Coast district; grey box (Hucalyptus hemi- 
phloia), woollybutt (Hucalyptus longifolia), 
spotted gum (HYucalyptus maculata), turpen- 
tine (Syncarpia laurifolia), blackbutt (Huca- 
lyptus pilularis), mountain agh (Hucalyptus 
Sieberiana), and white stringybark (Buca- 
lyptus eugenoides), from the South Coast 
district 

Great care was taken in cutting and pre- 
paring specimens for testing, and to secure 
uniformity in the conditions. One-half the 
number -of specimens for the compression 
tests were prepared with two faces as nearly 
as possible tangential to the annual rings, and 
the other half with the diagonal of the square 
pressure surface radial to the trunk section. 

The specimens for testing as beams were 
prepared in a similar manner, and the 
columns were prepared with the ends in 
parallel planes at right angles to the axis of 
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Tasux II.—Tr 


ts or BEAM 


New Sourn Wares Harpwoops. 


[NOVEMBER I, 1912. 


(10 IN. sQuARH; 10-rT, SPAN.) 


Modulus of 


5 | Moment of an 
eae Breaking | Modulus of | Horizontal | Resitence — Arpeverg 

sal Name. : SE lig 2 ce it 
Load. | Rupture. | “bearing | ber Cubie | prom Bhaticity, 

_ Deflection. | Extension. 
Ib. per Ib. per 
North Coast. §q. in. sq. in. 
Blackbutt 5,592 


Tallow-wood . 
Grey gum 
Grey ironbari 
Blue gum 
Brush box 
Turpentine... 
Red mahogany 
White maho: 
Colonial teak 


South Coast. 


Grey box anes 10,455 
Woollybutt..... 9,315 
Spotted gum .. 10,996 
Turpentine 8,275 
Blackbutt 10, 


Mountain 
White stringybark 


7,400 
382 


the column, one-half of the specimens having 
a square cross-section and the remainder 
turned to cylindrical form. Portions of the 
timber remaining sound after the column 
tests were cut up for other tests in which 
specimens of relatively small size were used. 


1. Compression Tests of Cubes. 


The object of these tests was to determine 
whether the timber from a section of the 
tree near the base was stronger than that near 
the top of the trunk or at any intermediate 
level. 

From each tree six cubes 4 in. wide were 
cut from five sections at different heights 
from the ground, making thirty cubes from 
each tree. The specimens tested were fairly 
sound, but large and small cracks developed 
in the process of seasoning, and gum-veins 
and knots appeared in some pieces. Such 
defec unless marked, did not appear to 
affect the ¢ hing strength to any extent. 

Examination of the results obtained from 
the tests of cubes taken from different parts 
of the tree shows that timber from the 
highest section is somewhat stronger than 
that from the lower sections, but that the 
difference is so small that the timber may be 
considered for practical purposes as being of 
approximately equal strength throughout the 
length of the trunk. 

Comparison of the detailed results stated 
in the Report for the various timbers tested 
shows that each variety of timber has a 
characteristic strength-moisture curve. The 
results, as plotted in diagrams, show that 
there is a point on each curve indicating 
that, after a certain percentage of moisture 
is reached, additional moisture ‘does not 
seriously reduce the strength, while, on the 
other hand, the diminution of moisture pro- 
duces an important increase in strength, 
which is much greater in some timbers than 
in others. The results, of which average 
values are summarised in Table I., illustrate 
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Short Columns. 


| 
Square Section. 
Local Name. | 


Round Section, 


Breaking | 
Wa Load 
* 15 per cent 
Moisture. 


Breaking | 
Toad: | 
* 15 per cent. 
| Moisture. 

| 


Ud 


Ib. per 1b. per 


North Coast. 
Blackbutt 


35, | 
10,160 | 
110 


Blie gum 

Brush box 
Turpentine 
Red mahogany... 
White mahogany 
Colonial teak 


South Coast. 
Grey box . 
Woollybutt 
Spotted gum 
Turpentine 
Blackbutt: . 
Mountai 


Medium Columns | 


the importance of seasoning on the strength 
of timber, and suggest that some timbers 
exposed to the weather may become consider: 
ably reduced in strength owing to the absorp= 
tion of moisture. Another feature of the 
tests deserving of Tiotice is that failure im 
every case occurred by shear along planes 
parallel to the annual rings. 


2. Tests of Beams. 


The large beams tested measured 10 in, 
square in cross-section, with a clear span of 
10 ft., and the tests were made on a, 100-ton 
testing machine, the loading being applied at 
two points equidistant from the centre of 
the length of the beam. This method of 
applying the load possesses the advantages 
that a constant bending moment and extreme 
fibre stress are produced between the points 
of application of the load over the central 
portion of the timber, and also that if 
approaches more nearly to the conditions 
existing in thé practical use of timber than 
the method of loading the beams at the 
centre. 

From portions of the large beams remain= 
ing sound after having been tested smaller 
beams were cut of similar geometrical form, 
each large beam furnishing material for six- 
teen small beams each 2 in. in cross-section 
with a clear span of 24 in. 

It should be noted that the large and small 
beams were of square cross-section, and that 
in every case the span was twelve times the 
side of the square. In the case of the small 
beams the load was applied at the centre, as 
the main object of the tests was to determing 
the relationship of the strength and elasticity 
of the timber to the percentage of moisture 
contained. 

In Table II. the modulus of rupture f 
expressing the strength of the timber to 
resist loads causing deflection and rupture, 
has been calculated conformably with the 
constant bending moment W//6 over the 
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Long Columns. 


Square Section. | Square Section. | Round Section, 


Breaking Breaking Breaking 

ya Load: ya, |,, Load: 
* 15 per cent. 15 per cent.) 15 per cent. 
Moisture. | Moisture, 


| Moisture. | 
| | 


1b. per 


485 | 7,712 

| 8,050 8,167 

6,350 6,637, 

6,690 6,145 

8,533 2 7,984 | 8,887 
= |,23-40 = — 

8,110 | 22:56 7,475 7,395 
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pie IV.—Suearine Tusts: New Souru 
Wars Harpwoops. 


Size of 
| Test Piece. 
) Local Name. 


Shear- 
ing 
| Stress. 


a ture. 
‘Length. | Breadth. 


} 
\Novth Coast. 
ackbutt 
| llow-wood 
ey gum. 
“ey ironbar! 
jue gum 
ush box FE 
\rpentine... 
jd mahogany 
thite mahogany. 
Hlonial teak 


South Coas 
ey. box... 
oollybutt 
ottéd gum 
xpentine 

hckbutt ... 
buntain ash ...... 
jhite stringybark 


Intral length of 40 in. by the formula: 
F120 W/dd?; and the horizontal shearing 
ress Sj has been calculated by the formula : 
= 0°75 W/bd. 

‘It will be observed that in Table II. the 
llues of the modulus of elasticity as deter- 
fined from the loads and deflections are 
jways greater than those obtained from the 
jeasured extension of the extreme fibres in 
Insion. This is due to the fact that the 
Mflection is produced by the direct and 
jearing stresses combined, whereas the 
Htreme fibre stresses and extensions are not 
fected by the shearing stresses, as the 
jearing stress is of zero value over the 
Intral portion of the beam. 
(The values of the moment of resilience 
ven in the table denote the work done in 
Joducing the deflections, and have been 
lculated by the equation: M. Ry = 0482 
jA /lbd. 

{The Report gives details of the tests con- 
jcted on the smaller beams mentioned, but, 
| limits of space will not permit us to con- 
er these, the reader is referred to the 
sport for particulars. 


} 3. Tests of Columns. 

(These tests were made on short, medium, 
‘Jd long columns. The short columns were 
| in. long and the long columns 8 ft. long, 
lth kinds being of square and circular cross- 
ttion. The medium columns were 3 ft. 
he, and of square cross-section only. In 
ery case the cross-section was either 4 in. 
are or 4 in. in diameter, 

The results are given in several voluminous 
sles, for details of which the reader is 
Ferred to the Report itself; but we give in 
\ble III. a summary of the average break- 
loads for the three types of columns as 
Mputed for the uniform proportion of 
fper cent. of moisture, which was exceeded 
jonly a few of the test columns. The 
lerage ratio Z/d, denoting the ratio of the 
lgth to the diameter or side of the square, 
|included as an additional index to the 
portions of the various columns tested. 
‘The complete tables in the Report are of 
ich practical value, clearly indicating, the 
lecentage of moisture, the degree of season- 
';, and other conditions affecting strength 
‘d stiffness, and affording guidance of a 
id that cannot be furnished by formule. 


4, Shearing Tests. 

The difficulty of making accurate tests of 
5 shearing strength of any material is 
herally acknowledged. It is usually con- 
jered more satisfactory to subject the test 
beimens to shearing stress on one plane 
ly, causing ‘single shear,” than to apply 
stress on two planes, resulting in ‘ double 
har.’” 
fn the previous tests by. Professor Warren, 
} results of which were published in 1892, 
‘5 method adopted did not ensure deter- 
Jnation of the true shearing stress, as bend- 
moment was necessarily developed, 
Jhough the ultimate shear was confined to 
b plane. s 

he method in question was devised for 
ting the strength of timber used as keys 
compound timber beams, and, while repre- 


\ting accurately the behaviour of timber so 
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applied, is not suitable for general employ- 
ment: 

For the purpose of the tests described in 
the present Report a new method was 
adopted by Professor Warren, the shear 
being confined to one plane and the bending 
moment developed being very small. 

It was originally intended to cut the test 
pieces so that shearing would take place only 
tangentially or normally to the direction of 
the annual rings, but this was not done with 
all-the specimens, and in some cases the plane 
of shear was more or less inclined to the 
tangent. 

In the case of all the test pieces for which 
results are summarised in ‘able IV. failure 
occurred in the plane of shear irrespective of 
its position relative to the plane of the annual 
rings. 

The results in this table are considerably 
lower than those afforded by the method of 
testing described in the 1892 Report, the 
difference being due mainly to the practical 
elimination of bending moment by the new 
method. 

5. Tensile Tests. 

From a practical standpoint data on the 
tensile resistance of timber are of secondary 
importance, as in structures the members in 
tension are jointed at their ends to other 
members, and the weakest point is at the 
joint and its connexions, where shearing 
stress is the governing factor, 

Nevertheless, reliable information as to the 
tensile strength of timber is of general 
utility, and tests bearing upon this property 
have been included in every comprehensive 


Taste V.—Tensine Txs New Sour 
Waxes Harpwoops. (SPECIMENS 8 IN. LONG, 
1:28 sq. in. SecrIonAL ARBA.) 


Mois- | 
ture. 


| Modulus of 


Breaking 
Elasticity. 


Load, 


Local Name. 


peg [patent Tb. per sq. in, |Ib. per sq. in. 
North Coast. 


Blackbutt 122 | 17,985 | 4,262,000 
Tallow-wood...... 148 21,260 4,382,500 
Grey gum 151 14,820 4,057,000 
Grey ironbark ...... | 12,610 110,500 
Blue gum 20,260 30,000 
Brush box 2,868,000 
Turpentine 3,220,000 


Red mahogany 
White mahogany... | 
Colonial teak... — | =| 


South Coast. | | 


54,00 0) 


IG yaDOXeiendererrs | 4,282,000 
Woollybutt .. | 4,516,000 
Spotted gum. | 4,282,000 
Turpentine 0.0... | 


Blackbutt ...0. 
Mountain a 
White stringybark | 


investigation of timber conducted in Hurope 
and in America. 

Comparison of the tables accompanying 
this article illustrate the fact that timber is 
stronger, in tension than in compression, and 
very greatly stronger in tension than in 
shear. 

For these reasons it is somewhat difficult 
to make tension tests, as the head and 
shoulders of the test specimen must be 
stronger than the portion subjected to pure 
tensile stress, and because the stress must be 
applied accurately along the axis of the test 
piece, so as to avoid the effect of transverse 
stress 

Table V. summarises the principal results 
obtained by Professor Warren from speci- 
mens 8 in. long with a middle parallel por- 
tion having the sectional area of 1-23 sq.in. 


6. Tests of the Holding Power of Nails 
and Spikes. 


Comparatively little attention has been 
given in this country to experiments on the 
holding power of nails, the most complete 
data hitherto available having been those 
furnished by investigations at Watertown 
Arsenal, in America. 

These data are now supplemented by the 
results furnished by Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
B.E., and Professor Warren in the Russell 
Engineering Laboratory. 

As our readers are aware, the holding 
power of a nail in timber depends upon the 
friction developed between the fibres and the 
surface of the driven nail, the pressure of 
the fibres on the nail being governed by the 
elastic properties and strength of the timber. 
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In soft woods a nail can be driven without 
first boring a hole, and, -as-demonstrated by 
the Watertown Arsenal tests, the wrought- 
iron cut nail possesses greater holding power 
than the steel-wire nail. 

In Australian hardwoods the resistatice to 
driving is so great that it is necessary ‘first 
to bore a hole slightly smaller than the® nail 
in order to obviate the risk of buckling the 
latter, or in the case of stout nails to avoid 
the risk of splitting the timber. 

Professor Warren gives numerous tables 
and diagrams bearing upon this part of his 
investigation, and from them the following 
notes are based :— 

The holding power of a 6-in. nail of No. 1 
S.W.G. first driven to the depth of 4} in. 
and withdrawn by stages varied from 
1,331 Ib. to 790 lb. per square inch of bearing 
surface, while the holding power for hails 
of the same size driven to depths ranging 
from 14 in. up to 34 in. varied from 1,438 lb. 
to 3,529 lb. per square inch of bearing 
surface. 

Other experiments indicated that there is 
no definite relation between the size of the 
nail and the holding power per unit of 
surface, the results for nails of from No. 1 
to No. 8 8.W.G. driven to the depth of 3 in. 
into ironbark varying only from 1,260 lb. to 
1,320 lb. per square nh. The mean of 
1,290 lb. per square inch is approximately 
three times the average holding power of nails 
in American softwoods. 

An interesting point was the determination 
of the effect of the size of the holes on hold- 
ing power. From the results quoted by 
Professor Warren we may cite as an example 
the fact that a 6-in. No. 1 S.W.G. nail driven 
3 in. into a hole of 9-32 in. diameter 
developed the holding power of 1,130 lb. per 
square inch, while a similar nail driven direct 
into the wood showed the holding power of 
1,400 lb. per square inch. For the reasons 
stated above it is desirable that the holes in 
hardwood should not be too small. 

For purposes of comparison and reference 
we give in Tables VI. and VII. some of the 
results furnished by the tests of Professor 
Warren on Australian hardwoods, and by 
those conducted at Watertown Arsenal on 
American timber. 

The effect of time and moisture on holding 
power are shown by other tables, the influ- 
ence of time being somewhat variable, and 
that of moisture being always to reduce the 
holding power fi 

Finally, we may point out that the experi- 
ments of Professor Warren indicate the hold- 
ing power of nails driven parallel to the 
layers of fibre to be slightly greater than that 
of similar nails driven perpendicular to the 
layers. 

The holding power of spikes such ag are 
used in railway and tramway practice is also 
discussed at some length in the Report, but 
as the results are generally similar to’ those 
for nails, and as most of our readers are less 


Taste VI.—Houpine Power or Nains in 

AusTRALIAN Harpwoops. (6-1n. No. 1 
Ni Nats DRIVEN 8 IN. INTO HOLES 
IN, DIAMETER.) 


Mean Load Applied 
per sq. in. of 
Surfac 


Name of Timber. 


Grey ironbark 1,290 
Tallow-wood 1,020 
Blackbutt... sc... 13060 
White stringybark . 724 
White mahogany. tog 998 
Brush box ...... 908 
Grey box | 1,017 
Blue gum | 910 


Power or Narus in 
(Sizn ov Nains rrom 


Taste VIT,—Honpina 
AMERICAN TIMBER. 
8p. 'ro 60p.) 


Mean Holding 
Power per sq.'in. 


Name of T’mber. 
| of Surface, 


Ib, 
White pine .....cecccce Re 
Yellow pine .. ‘ 662 
White oak . piste 1,216 
Chestnut .... sine "683 
Laurel 1,200 
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Tasie VIII.—Asrasion Tass: New Sourn Wantes Harpwoops. 


Local Name. 


North Coast. 


Blackbutt 

Tallow-wood 
Grey gum ... 
Grey ironbai 
Blue gum 

Brush box... 
Turpentine 
Red mahog: 
White mahoga 
Colonial teak . 


South Coast. 


Grey BOX eeseecseses 
Woollybutt ....... 
Spotted gum 
Turpentine . 
Blackbutt 
White String 


interested in spikes of the kind than with 
ordinary nails, we need scarcely devote space 
to consideration of the tests. 


7. Hardness Tests. 

This part of the investigation was carried 
out by Mr. G. E. Cowdery, B.E., under the 
supervision of Professor Warren, with the 
object of ascertaining not only the relative 
hard of the different varieties of timber 
under examination, but also of comparing the 
different. methods of determining hardness. 

Comparison was also made of the hardness 
of three planes relative to the directions of 
the fibre and the annual rings. 

The tests applied were :—(1) The cross 
compression test on .a 100,000-lb. machine, 
(2) the Brinell-ball test with an apparatus 
forcing a ball of 0°78 in. diameter into the 
wood under a pressure of about 1 ton, and 
(3) the cone-pressure test with an appliance 
forcing a steel cone into the timber under a 
pressure of about 880 lb. 

For detailed results our 
referred to the complete Report. 

8. Torsion Tests. 

As the stress of the surface of a specimen 
subjected to pure torsion is a shearing stres 
it» was considered desirable to conduct tests 
of this kind for examination of the results 
with those furnished by the tests for direct 
shear. 

While the relative shearing resistances of 
various timbers tested in this manner by 
torsion are probably more accurate than those 
given by direct shear tests, owing to the 
absence’ of bending’ moment, the’ values are 
higher in all cases, and are not applicable as 
data for ordinary structural computations. 


9. Abrasion Tests. 

These interesting tests, conducted by Mr. 
J. M. Royle, B.E., under the supervision of 
Professor Warren, were undertaken for the 
purpose of gauging the resistance of timber 
to wear when employed in flooring and 
paving. 


readers are 


Tastes IX.—Impact Tusts: New Sourn 
Wauus Harpwoops. (2-In. By 2-IN. BY 
24.1. Beams.) 


| i Order 
Breaking Beam.| _ of i 
eee esis 
Local Name. ie 
| to 
i Per | 
Total. | t | Shock. 
| Total. |..9,4n,| Shock. 
North Cod percent. | 
Blackbutt I] ase | 7 
Tallow-wood... 17:3 | 12 
Grey gum 1 | 13 
Grey ironbark ...... it 5 
Blue gum 1 6 
Brush box ........ 1 | 9 
Turpentine 1 | 8 
Red mahogany 1 | LL 
White mahogany. 1 17 
Colonial teak 1 15 
South Coast. 
Grey box 1 1 
Woollybutt 1 1 
Spotted gum 1 14. 
Turpentine 16" 16 
Blackbutt 1 3 
Mountain ash 1 2 
White stringyhark 1 10 


Volume Abraded : 
Reduced to Standard. 
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| Order of 
Con bined 
Ratio of Hardness in Hardness 
the Three Planes. in Planes 
| (A), (B), 
and (C). 
| 
(C) (A) (B) 
100 1 glee 31 13 
153 1 4-2 14 
119 1 27 IL 
175 1 Be) 5 
154 ie 24, } 10 
93 i 20 4 8 
61 1 13 7 
143° 1 31 15 
isi a 2-4 12 
95 | 1 2°6 16 
al 20 | 4 
1 icy 1 
1 20 3 
1 se | 2 
il Q4 0 | 6 
1 er | | 9) 


The timbers selected were tested by the 
sand-blast apparatus, which can be very con- 
veniently applied, and ensures the wearing 
away of material by actual abrasion. 

All specimens were cut to the size of 3 in. 
by 3 in. by 1 in., and were accurately 
weighed immediately before and after the 
tests. Having noted the weight of - wood 
removed, this was divided by the weight per 
cubic inch of the timber to obtain the volume 
abrased in cubic inches. he result’ was 
multiplied by a constant to bring it to a 
convenient size, the number so obtained being 
written down as the hardness value of the 
various timbers. 

To obyiate discrepancies due to variations 
in the quality of the sand employed during 
successive tests a piece of standard timber 
was employed for each series of tests and the 
results reduced to a common basis. 

In the tests conducted six specimens of 
each timber were used, as follows :—(A) Two 
parallel to the direction of the fibre, (B) two 
perpendicular to the direction of the fibre 
and perpendicular to the annual rings, and 
(C) two perpendicular to the direction of the 
fibre and tangential to the annual rings. 

The mean results are given in Table VIII., 
where the direction of the tests is indicated 
hy the letters (A), (B), and (C). It should 
be remembered that, since the amount of 
material removed by abrasion is inversely 
proportional to the hardness of the timber, 
the larger numbers in the table apply to the 
softer varieties of timber. 

This table, which has been prepared from 
the data furnished in the Report, will be 
found of service to architects and others 
having occasion to select the most durable 
kinds of Australian timber for flooring and 
paving purposes. 


10. Impact Tests. 

The machine used for these tests was of 
the falling-weight type, comprising hammers 
of various weights arranged so as to fall from 
an. height up to 13 ft. 

- he tests were conducted on beams 2 in. 
square in cross-section with a 24-in. span, 
their object being to determine the capacity 
of the various kinds of wood for resisting 
sudden shocks in practical construction, 

Table IX. gives the principal results of 
nearly 150 tests, and includes a column where 
the order of merit of the various timbers is 
indicated by numbers. It will be noticed 
that stringy wood, such as mountain ash, 
gives high results, while brittle varieties, 
such as turpentine and colonial teak, show 
low average values, 
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APPLIANCE FOR CLEARING 
OBSTRUCTIONS FROM 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, ETC. 


Tun Little Giant Lift and Force Pump, 
patented by Hector Macfarlane, of 317, Hich 
Holborn, London, W.C., is a cheap and ‘simple 
appliance for clearing obstructions from sinks, 
lavatories, water-closets, et Its weight is 
less than 2 Ib,, and it measures about 14. in, 
over all; the barrel is 9.in, long by 14 in, 
diameter. With it are supplied two rubber 
washers, the smaller having a stepped conical 
face to fit various sizes of lavatory and sink 
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wastes, and the larger being a force cup for y 
in water-closet and similar larger outgot 
The barrel is of brass and the piston is fitted wi 
cup leathers, the whole construction bei 
strong and easy to keep in order. Full print 
instructions are supplied with each pump, al 


The Little Giant Lift and Force Pump, 


as the price is only 15s, ‘it is an appliané 
which will not only be found useful by th 
builder and plumber, but whichYmay well } 
considered a. good investment by the house 
holder, who, by doing ‘‘ odd jobs” for himsell 
tries to avoid the too frequent presence in hi 
abodé of those possibly niuch-maligned bil 
certainly unpopular personages. 


= ge 
CERESIT. 


THis is a waterproofing material 0) 
cement, etc., much used by the German Stati 
and other authorities. It is a light-colouret 
paste, about the consistency of butter, amt 
may be made into a milky emulsion will 
ten to twelve parts of water. With thi 
milky fluid, instead of with water, the di 
mixture of cement and sand is worked inte 
a plastic state, 

The proportions run about one sack @ 
50 kg. (= 110 lb. of cement) and three 6 
sand to 24 kg. of the ceresit. Four cubi 
metres (1412 cubic ft.) of wet mortar t 
about 25 kg. (55 lb.) of ceresit are needed: 
or, reckoning on the amount required to cove 
a given surface to a given thickness We 
have :— 


Per square metre, 2 cm, thick, 05 kg. 


» 3 ” 0°75 5, 
” 4 ” Le nias 
Per square yard, 0°5 in, thick, 1+1 Ib. ay. 
” 78 ” 165, 
” us ” 22 


The mortar is handled and applied just 
like any other of. the same consistency ‘am 
for the same purpose. 

When it is required to keep out ground 
water the sole —i.e., the concrete or other sum 
face covering of. the whole urea—must be 
strong enough not, to be displaced by the 
weight of the building. ‘The best material is 
a concrete of gravel or coarse pebbles; but 
where the water pressure and volume ait 
not very great rolled broken brick will do, 
laid perhaps somewhat low in the centre, OF 
several layers of brick-breaking joint may he 
used. 

The bricks should be laid in cement mortar, 
or, if there is much water, in ceresit mortal, 
being thoroughly wetted down just before lay- 
ing. The requisite thickness of sole depends 
on the pressure and volume of water, and 
on the size of the cellar, say, on an average 
for a compartment 4 x 5 metres, and 1 metre 
water pressure, a concrete sole 20 cm. thick. 
made of one part cement, two of sand, four 
to five of gravel or fine broken stone. 
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te foundation walls must be thick enough 
ke cracking impossible. 

waterproofing the walls for average 
pressure 25 cm. to 3 cm. (1 in. to 
{n.) thick of’ plaster is sufficient. The 
should be thoroughly cleaned before 
ering (any old plaster should be removed 
|, the mortar joints scratched out and 
}wetted. The plaster is then applied in 
fal layers, well trowelled together, and 
ned by dusting with dry cement or 
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| epee S 3 
by WD ‘ CERESIT 
Gy 
G DB + MIGHEST Grouno 
AY Som 


ZUAYA\ WATER LeveL 


WRES/T - 


CERESIT 


CERES/T 


ETE 
A? ETE UE 
MW ion GL = 
tA. 
We=Wl 54 Concrere Sole 
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Fig. 1. 


bing with very thin cement mixed in 
‘it milk. When the water pressure is 
| considerable then the plaster may be 
in. (16 in.) thick below and thinned 
|, as it goes upwards. This plaster 
jd extend about 20 in. above the highest 
jble water level (Fig. 1). 

e floor is to be treated with ceresit 
jar, 3 cm. to 5 cm (12 in. to 2 in.) thick, 
ed, as the wall plaster was, in several 
\itrowelled layers. Before applying the 
Hit the sole should be thoroughly cleaned, 
i}wetted, and then swabbed with cement 
ir. All corners and joining places of wall 
floor should be rounded. 
zing the work of waterprofing, and for 
}to six days after (lay and night), nay 
ie which may be flowing must be kept 
i). As a rule, a hole in the concrete sole, 
thich the water can collect, and from 


MiPORARY 
Some — 


| 
i 
| 
| 

'h it may be pumped, will suffice. When 
{}an important building it is best to 
} a regular drainage (Fig. 2). 
‘/boiler-rooms, smoke passages, etc., the 
Nit should be protected from the heat. 
1 best done by two layers of tiles 
j} insulating layer should not be pene- 
il by any iron parts, as hooks, hinges, 
t 
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Fig. 3. 


Solid stairways should not be built until 
the floors and walls below them have been 
treated with the ceresit mortar. The steps 
should not go through the insulating layer. 

Where the ground water is very slight in 
quantity, and it is only a matter of protec- 
tion against dampness from the earth and 
air, it will be sufficient to give the sole only 
about 3 cm. (1:2 in.) and the walls about 
2 cm, (08 in.) of insulating plaster. When 
it is an old building the old mortar coat 
must be removed (or at least roughened) to 
give the new one a good hold; and the wall 
should be well cleaned before the insulating 
layer is applied. 

On the weather side the walls should be 
protected inside and out, else there will be 
danger of fungus, mildewed wallpaper, 
scaling off of the plaster, etc. A thickness 
of 1:5 cm. to 2 cm. (06 in. to 08 in.) of 
1: 3 concrete mixed up with ceresit suffices. 
The plaster should be laid on in geveral 
layers and well worked in. 

The ceresit permits the use of colouring 
materials, and even oil paint, after a very 
short time. 

Where exterior plaster is out of the ques- 
tion, as in ornamental brickwork, etc., of 
course, the waterproof layer must be internal 
only, of the same thickness as for the outer 
side, but with a fat lime plaster layer about 
3 mm. to 5 mm. (012 in. to 0:2 in.) thick 
to take up any moisture of condensation. 
Old lime pl should be first removed. 

When there is filled-in wooden framing the 


ET AEE AND orga ten aew es 
LOE AOL ESNG LAM 
Woven WIRE 
ON STUDS &C. 


Fig. 4. 


wooden portions should be covered with 
woven wire (Fig. 4). 

For insulation of horizontal surfaces from 
moisture it is claimed for ceresit that, in the 
first place, ordinary masons can make and 
apply the protecting material without calling 
in the help of workmen skilled in asphalt 
work, with their special plant; and, in the 
second, that the insulation can be effected, if 
necessary, a little at a time, just as fast as 
the masonry is completed; and, in the third 
place, that the ceresit, in contrast to asphalt 
slabs, etc., makes a firm bond with the 
masonry, and the strength of the latter is 
in no way lessened, as is the case where the 
foundation and the upper work are separated 
by asphalt paper. It suffices to use 2 cm. 
to 3 cm. (08 in. to 12 in.) of the ceresit 
mortar in the proportion of one volume of 
cement and three of sand, mixed up with 
the ceresit ‘ milk.” 
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For terraces and balconies there must be 
sufficient provision for allowing the water to 
flow away. This can be done by giving the 
concrete surface itself slope, or by making 
the layer of ceresit mortar thicker at that 
side from which it is desired that the water 
shall flow; 3 cm. (1°2 in.) is the proper thick- 
ness to be applied to roughened and cleaned 
surfaces and well semoothed. The mix can be 
1: 3 with ceresit ‘‘ milk.” Meeting points 
of floor and wall are to be well rounded out; 
and it is better to carry the cement up about 
8 in. from the floor. As soon as laid the 
layer is to be covered hand high with sand, 
which is to be let stand a week and damped 


down every day, then removed. This is to 
prevent too rapid drying and consequent 
cracking. 

———_.-@--—_—_ 


LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


From the Supplement to Circulars issued 
from the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., we learn that 
in Sydney and suburbs, Wew South Wales, the 
furniture and iron trades have been fairly 
well employed, and competent men in these 
trades and strong railway labourers can get 
work. There is a good demand at Orange and 
Young for carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
and plumbers. In Victoria competent 
mechanics will have little difficulty in securing 
employment. In South Australia work of 
nearly all kinds is plentiful, and a large 
amount of money is being spent on public 
works. There is a good demand for plasterers, 
cabinet makers, masons, galvanised iron- 
workers, carpenters, joiners, brickmakers, cop- 
persmiths, sheet-metal workers, brass-finishers, 
and boiler-maker: In Wew Zealand the engin- 
eering, wood-working, building, and unskilled 
labour have been fairly busy, and are likely 
to improve at this season. The building trades 
of Johannesburg continue to be active in most 
branches, but the supply of labour is quite 
sufficient; there is no improvement in the 
engineering trades. There is no demand for 
more labour at Pretoria. At Cape Town there 
is no demand except for a few skilled plumbers, 
cement workers, and furniture makers, At 
Durban the only demand is for a few good 
plasterers, tilers, and plumbers. 


——~+e-—_——_ 
THE TRADES DISPUTES ACT. 


Tuer annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Building Trades Exchange, Ltd., was held in 
the office, 67, Hope-street, on the 25th ult. 
Colonel Robert J. Bennett presided. 

The Executive Council’s nineteenth annual 
Report—for the year ending September 30— 
stated that the Council had continued to afford 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council every 
assistance in their power in their endeavour 
to force legislation in the direction of sup- 
pressing or limiting picketing, subjecting all 
unions to the ordinary law of the land, and 
suppressing as unlawful combinations federa- 
tions of unions for the purpose of “ paralysing 
the country”? by means of a general strike. 
To this end the Executive, having with other 
associations signed the memorial to the Prime 
Minister, thereafter addressed a communi- 
cation to him urging him to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject. The Prime Minister up 
till now had declined on account of pressure 
of business, and it was undoubted that the 
Government have sufficient business on hand 
to occupy. them for some time. The Council 
had been approached urging that items should 
be introduced into schedules to cover the in- 
creased cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and insurance under the National 
Insurance Bill. The matter was fully discussed 
in connexion with the revision of the regula- 
tions for measurement of mason-work, and it 
was resolved that these charges must be treated 
as oncost in the same way as office rent, wages, 
ete, that they must be taken into account by 
the contractor in quoting, and that no special 
item should be introduced into schedules to 
cover same. The following members of Council 
who retire at this time were re-elected :— 
Messrs. Robert J. Bennett, Matthew Hender- 


son, William Howatt, John Keppie, James 
Goldie, James A. Ferguson, and R. A. 
MacGillivray. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Matthew Henderson, the Report was 


adopted. 
ee 
ACCIDENT AT KINGSWOOD. 

A builder’s scaffolding in front of a new 
picture palace, which is being erected at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, suddenly collapsed 
and threw fourteen workmen on to the ground. 
Some of the men had limbs broken and others 
were found suffering from internal injuries. 
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Silverton-road. They recognised there w 
some. difficulty in settling the general line 
buildings between Silverton-road and Crabtre 
lane, because the church stood further bak 
from the road. 

Mr. Courthope Munroe said he took it # 
Tribunal meant the prolongation of the exis 
ing buildings as such—taking what tl 
appellants said was the front. 

The Chairman said a block of buildings w 
‘at present shown on the plan of the Supe 
intending Architect, and if they took from # 
south-east end they would find there was 
straight line. 

Mr. Cou 
your stra 
windows. 

The Chairman: We have nothing here 1 
indicate what is the front. 

Mr. Courthope Munroe said there was a 
rument. as to whether the front of th 
windows or the main wall was to be the fron 
and he did not want any misapprehension. 

Mr. Daldy said he hoped the Tribunal woul 
not decide that the shon window was th 
effective front. 

The Chairman said it cut both for an 
against Mr. Daldy. If he took the front ¢ 
the window it cut the main building. back, 

After further discussion the Chairman sai 
what the Tribunal meant was that no brick 


hope Munroe: You are_takir 
ght line from the front of the she 


Fig. 1. Balustrade in Wrought-iron 


THE WESLEYAN HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 

TuEse illustrations depict typical details 
of interest. Nos. 1 and 3 show examples of 
the ornamental metalwork in the interior of 
the building, the last-named representing one 
of the handsome lamp standards which occur 
in the entrance hall. These are cuted 
in iron and bronze, and are placed on shaped 
Roman marble bases attached to the w all, and 
they are extremely effective. The above 
illustration shows a portion of balustrading 
occurring on the staircase landing, and this is 
executed in iron with bronze enrichments. 
The detail is exceptionally good, and the 
execution exhibits workmanship of the first 
class, which will bear very close inspection. 

The illustration in Fig. No. 2 shows one of the 
four large trophies which occur at the base 
of the dome, these measuring 24 ft. 6 in. by 
13 ft. 6 in. They were executed in lead, and 
cast from models prepared by Mr. H. Poole 
from the architects’ designs, and carried out 
by Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, of Frome, 
who also executed the ornamental ironwo 
mentioned above. The lead trophies are very 
happily placed on the dome, and must be 
considered very successful both as 
general composition and also as regards detail. 


SS 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


a 


Allen & Norris v. London County Council. 
On October 24 the 


bunal of Appeal under 


é Fulham Palace-road, between 
Queensmill-road, for the building known as 
206, Fulham Palace-road. Mr. Courthope 
Munroe appeared for the appellants, and Mr. 
Daldy for the London County Council. 

The facts of the cas $s reported in the 
Builder of October 11, showed that the ap: 
pellants are developing a building estate on 
the western side of Fulham Palace-road, and 
first erected four shops, of which one is 
No. 206. 

The Superintending Architect defined the 
general line of buildings in such a y that 
it would have cut off a portion of these s) ops, 
and thereupon the build appealed, and the 
Tribunal found there was no general line of 
buildings in that portion of the street, but 
said that the presence of the four shops might 
possibly form the building line in the future. 
The appellants, without ‘applying to the Super- 
intending Architect to fix a general line, pro- 
ceeded to build a number of other shops, which 
were the same distance from the edge of the 
curb as the four shops, but owing to the 
contour of the road they were set some 2 ft. 
behind the first shops. The Superintending 
Architect subsequently fixed the general line 
of buildings by taking a certain length of 


a 


and mortar should be put beyond the line the 
had marked on the plan as indicating whe 
they thought might be the general line ¢ 
buildings. 

the road, the effect of which would be to cut r ——_-*- — 

off a portion of the last terrace of shops. 


Mr. Hudson (Chairman of the Tribunal) WESTMINSTER CITY 
together, not merely to listen to COUNCIL. 


their decision, but to see if they could indicate Ar the fortnightly sitting of the Westminste 
for the future what ought to be the general City Council on October 24 the followin 
line of buildings with regard to the road, so matters w dealt with :— 

as to avoid those constant appeals to them Enginee imate.—It was decided that i 
which did not seem to be worthy of the time future, as far as practicable, estimates by th 
and trouble they involved. With regard to officers of the cost of supplies o 
the present appeal they had come to the to be supplied or executed for th 


and Bronze, New Wesleyan Hall. 


decision that there was no general line at all. Council by contractors be not made publi 
They had tried in every way to fix a general before tenders have been obtained. q 
line, and had failed to come’ to any Poland-street Workhouse Site.—The Housin 


general conclusion. The Superintending Archi- Committee reported that they were engaged i 
tect made a yery good try, but the Tribunal the preparation of a scheme, pending th 
did not like it, and they had come to the result of an inquiry by the Local Governmen 
conclusion that there y no general line Board, for the erection of working-class dwel 
with regard to this particular part of the ings on this site. 

road, They made no order as to costs. What Housing Scheme.—The same Committee r 
they desired to indicate as to the future was ported that their attention having 1 draw, 
that the general line of buildings should be to a possibly available site in the vicinity ¢ 
the continuation of the line from the south- the City of Wesminster dwellin Regene) 
eastern end of the new buildings. This in street, suitable for a housi scheme, the 
effect would mean a line parallel with the had directed that preliminary stiations f, 
Fulham Palace-road to Silverton-road. They entered into with the owner. 

were not prepared, however, to say that was Exhibition-road._In connexion with th 
the general line. Having indicated that much, recent purchase by the Royal Geographic 
they thought that Messrs, Allen & Norris. Society of Lowther Lodge, and the propose 
ought to apply to the Superintending Architect rebuilding of the pre , the Improvement} 
to define the line. The Tribunal could only Committee recommended the expenditure ¢ 
indicate what would be the probable line they 2,350/. for the acquisition of land to round o 
would find, and, having done that, the parties the corner of Exhibition and Kensington road, 
ought to be able to settle what the general line —Agreed. 
was without difficulty. Mr. Daldy would see Piccadilly “ Dip.’—In regard to the pri 
that it was undesirable to have these constant posal for doing away with the “din”? jj 


appeals, The Superintending Architect had Piccadilly, which was before the, Council 4 
shown a perfectly conscientious desire to fix its last sitting, it was agreed to urge tt 
a line, but it was not a general line, and the London County Council to sanction the rebuili 
Tribunal could not find it so. The new build- ing of the Sutton Estate property to a heigl 
ings could be made the basis on which a of 81 ft., as had been suggested, so that ar 
general line might now be fixed by the pro- further scheme for raising the roadway shoul 


longe 


ion of the south-eastern end up to not be prejudiced. 


Fig. 2. Sketch Model for Lead Trophy at the Spring of Dome, New Wesleyan Hall} 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr, Justice PARKER.) 
Heavy Claim by and against Contractors : 


J. Aird & Co. vy. the Tanjong Pagar Dock 
Board. 


[HE hearing was resumed of this case last 
‘ek in which the plaintiffs claim from the 
fendants 500,0007. as damages for alleged 
pach of contract in connexion with the con- 
uction of a wet dock at Singapore. Plain- 
's, who are the wellknown contractors, 
e: that the defendants misrepresented the 
ditions under which the contract was to be 
rried out, and therefore that they were 
Mtified in repudiating the contract. De- 
indants denied these allegations, and served 
Jnotice on the executors of the late Sir John 
rd, who in his lifetime was a member of 
} plaintiff firm and a party to the contract, 
inking a claim against his estate of about 
00,0002. as damages for breach of contract. 

WMr. Upjohn, K.C., Mr. Macassey, K.C., and 
+ Schwann appeared for the plaintiffs; and 
- R. Finlay, K.C., Mr. George Cave, K.C., 
> Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh Fort, Mr. 
hthews, and Mr. Hull for the defendants. 

Mr. Upjohn, continuing his opening address 
behalf of the plaintiffs, having dealt with 
} issue of alleged misrepresentation by the 
fendants, so as to induce the plaintiffs to 
ser into the contract, said that the engineers 
d wholly miscalculated the quality 
id to be dealt with, and its effect upon the 
lls they had de: Every part of the 
lls they had desi y impossible 
performance, because they estimated that 
mud was stable—a more or less solid 
hereas it was admitted that where 
by estimated the mud to have an angle of 
bose of one and a half to one, they must con- 
er it as having at least an angle of three 
one, and in some places an angle of six 
| seven to one, and even in parts twelve to 
He at the greater depths. They had admitted 
! the correspondence that several walls were 


| 
| 


: stable, and what was true of the walls was 
fortiori true of getting through this mud in 
» of a timber trench. 


Ht the cont ;, on its true construction, was 
sink a trench timbered in runners and 
Stings, there could not be the slightest dispute 
+ the work would be impracticable. 
Phe question of the impo: of the con- 
Hiction of the walls under the contract was 
y important. The contractors found that 
places where the contract walls were to 
it was impossible to get down to the 
ard”? even by employing the heaviest timber- 
known to engineers. Plaintiffs did not 
ink from incurring enormous expense, trust- 
implicitl to the reputation of the 
as a fair and honourable firm, and 
would see that the contractors were 


Having explained in great detail the 
Hiculties the plaintiffs experienced owing to 
action of the mud and the impracticabili 
of the dock under 
imposed by the con- 


Aconstructing the wa 
terms and condition: 
bt, and the impossibility of doing the work 
Jept at an enormously increased expense, 
learned Counsel referred to other isswes 
sed in the action, and said that the 
intiffs’ case, broadly speaking, that the 
‘*k ordered wa different in character 
to be wholly. outside the contr The 
intiffs were rather disappointed that the 
lendants had not put in a counterclaim,. as 
ly would have liked to have threshed out the 
ister altogethe 
ir R. Finlay said that the counterclaim 
I} not framed yet, but he thought there 
fd not be another action, as the result of 
| present case would probably decide the 


ter. 


Nir, William H. J. Stacey, the engineer of 
S| plaintiff firm, was the first witness. He 
He evidence that he had received instructions 
fron drawings for submission to Mr. 


rren, the resident engineer, showing the 
Hhod of timbering it was proposed to adopt 
rhe trenches. He said there was no defect 
the timbering or workmanship, and no 
Yare on the part of the contractors. All the 
yer used was suitable for the sheeting and 
ag, and the frames were put in directly 
excavations were made. So far as he 
Iw, the work did not suffer from want .of 
‘per supervision. 

‘jhe case had not concluded as we went to 


s.] 
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Court or APPEAL. 
(Before the Masrer or THE ROLLS and Lords 
Justices Farwett and Haminron.) 
Eastbourne Right of Way and Trespass Action : 


White and Another against the Grand:Hotel, 
Eastbourne, Ltd. 

Tue hearing of this case uvon the plaintiffs’ 
appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce 
was concluded on October 28. 

The plaintiffs, Mr. F. A. White, J.P., and 
Mr. Thomas -Fenn, brought the action to 
restrain by injunction the defendant company 
from permitting any part of a private road 
(the soil of which belonged to Mr. White) 
leading from Southcliffe-mews to Silverdale- 
road, Eastbourne, to be used as a means of 
‘access to and- from. the defendants’. motor 
garage, St. Vincent’s Lodge, and for an order 
upon the company to reinstate a wall dividing 
the property of. the parties, which the de- 
fendants had interfered with, into its former 
condition, the plaintiffs alleging that it was a 
party wall, which, however, the defendants 
denied. Mr, White, as the owner, and Mr. 
Fenn, as the tenant of Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
Southcliffe-mews, complained that the de- 
fendants. were using the road in question in 
such a way as to constitute a. nuisance, but 
this the defendants denied. Mr. Justice Joyce 
held that, by reason of an agreement made 
between the predecessors in title and the 
parties, a general right of way was granted to 
the defendants for their vehicl along the 
road, and that there was no expr restriction 
or limitation of that right of y He also 
held that upon the other issues in the ec the 
plaintiffs had failed to substantiate their claim, 
and dismissedi the action with costs, and from 
this decision the plaintiffs now appealed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
Counsel, their Lordships held that the de- 
fendants had a right of way over the road in 
question without restriction or limitation, and 
dismissed the appeal on that part of the case. 
They, however, held that the wall, being a 
party wall, which was owned by the parties 
as tenants in common, the defendants had no 
right to pull it down or to alter the position 
and size of the gateway, and they accordingly 


Fig. 3. Standard in Iron and Bronze, 
» New Wesleyan Hall. 
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made an order upon the defendants to reinstate 
the wall to its former condition. Upon this 
part of the case, therefore, the appeal was 
allowed. Plaintiffs were awarded the costs of 
the trial, except so far as they had been 
increased by the claim upon which they had 
failed and half the costs of the appeal. 


Kine’s Beno Division: Divistonan Court. 
(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and Justices 
CHANNELL and Avory.) 

A Sea Wall Dispute. 

. Tue Court on the 24th ult. heard an interest- 
ing dispute about the liability of the Holme 
Cultram (Cumberland) Urban District Council 
to pay Mr. John, Dawson, a builder and con- 
tractor, for “ extra in connexion with his 

contract to build a sea wall at Silloth. 

The matter came before the Court on a 
case stated by an arbitrator, and it appeared 
that in 1908 Mr. Dawson, who carries on busi- 
ness, at Whitehaven, secured a contract to 
build the sea wall for 4,6957.. The work was 
commenced on August 10, 1908, and it was a 
clause of the contract that no extras were to 
be done without the order, in writing, of the 
Council. In September, 1908, unusually high 
tides caused damage to part of the wall which 
was completed, and this necessitated the carry- 
ing out of extra work to protect the wall. In 
consequence of a decision arrived at by the 
contractor and Mr. Bell, of Carlisle, who at that 
time was nominated as arbitrator, and Mr. 
Armstrong, of Carlisle, the surveyor, Mr. 
Dawson was empowered to lay down a large 
quantity of bags of cement to prevent the sea 
washing more of the soil away. These bags 
formed an ‘‘apron,” and the cost of the work 
was 540/. for materials and 75/. for labour. 
Later in the month further high tides caused 
more damage,.and soil from the wall to the 
extent of 200 yds. was washed away, and the 
foundations of the wall were laid bare in some 
places. Alot of stones and cobbles were placed 
at the foot of the wall, the cost of that being 


1201... Both these jobs were done at the order 
of \the surveyor. Later, Mr. Armstrong 
verbally ordered a new road, for which he 


gave a certificate for 607. That sum had been 
paid, together with the contract price of 
4,695/., but the claim for extra work had been 
disputed by the Council, who raised the defence 
that the contractor had received no written 
order for them to carry out the work, and also 
that, each item costing over 50/., a written 
order should have borne the seal of the Council 
as stipulated by the Public Health Act, 

After hearing Counsel for both parties, the 
Lord Chief Justice said the case raised an 
important point, and the case would go back 
to the arbitrator with instructions to reconsider 
it. If the work carried out extra to the con- 
iract was, in the opinion of the arbitrator, in 
the nature of alterations or additions to the 
contract, then the absence of a written order 
was fatal to the claim, but if they were not 
alterations and additions the absence of a 
written agreement would be no bar to the 
claim; but then the second question arose, 
viz., the absence of the seal of the Council. 
If when the orders were given it was in the 
contemplation of the parties that the extras 
would cost more than 50/., then the seal should 
have been affixed to a written order of the 
Council. If, on the other hand, the work was 
given out as day work, it would not come 
within the section which reauired the seal of 
the Council. 

Justices Channell and Avory concurred, and 
the case was sent back to the arbitrator. 


Contractor’s Claim against Corporation : 
A Sewage Undertaking. 

Mr. Justice Pumriore, in the King’s Bench 
Division, sitting without a jury, heard on 
Saturday, October 26, and on Wednesday, 
October 30, an action brought by Mr. J. Riley, 
contractor, of Rose Cottage, Gloucester-road, 
Cheltenham, against the Corporation of Sutton 
Coldfield, claiming about 5,000/. in respect to 
work done and damages for alleged breach of 
contract in connexion with a sewage undertak- 
ing at Sutton Coldfield. The defendants denied 
that the plaintiff was entitled to the amount 
claimed. 

For the plaintiff Mr. Hudson, K.C., ap- 
peared. and Mr. Sankey, K.C., represented 
the defendants. ee 

Mr. Hudson, in opening the plaintiff’s case, 
said that Mr. Riley’s contract with the Cor- 
poration in regard to the sewage works was 
dated August 16, 1909. The work comprised 
the building of a sewer about 6 miles in 
length, In March, 1911, Mr. Riley was pro- 
ceeding with the work, and was engaged on 
the last section. 

During the progress of the work an immense 
number of alterations were made, in respect 
to which the plaintiff contended that he should 
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receive written orders. Plaintiff said that in 
February and March, 1911, he was still press- 
ing for these written orders, and ultimately 
he informed the Corporation that he would 
not proceed with the work until he received 
those orders. The Corporation said they would 
carry out the remainder of the work them- 
selves, and the plaintiff issued a writ asking 
for an injunction to prevent them from doing 
this. The Court ordered that the plant, etc., 
belonging to the plaintiff should be valued 
by Mr. Wilcox, of Birmingham, before the 
Corporation took the work over. In an 
affidavit by the plaintiff, read by Counsel, 
plaintiff said that all through the work the 
specifications were altered by the Corporation’s 
Engineer, Mr, Clarry, this leading to much 
extra work being done. Plaintiff also said he 
had evasive replies when he applied for written 
orders for the work, and he said he had 
always been ready to carry out the contract, 
but he was not bound to carry out extra work 
without the written order of the Corporation. 

Mr. Hudson went on to say that there was 
an affidavit by Mr. Clarry, in which he main- 
tained that any extra work executed by the 
plaintiff had been measured and paid for by 
the Corporation. He also said that the altera- 
tions and additions were of a simple character, 
that they had been made for the plaintiff’s 
convenience, and he denied that when asked 
for orders in writing he gave evasive replies, as 
alleged. Counsel further stated that there was 
a counterclaim by the defendant Corporation 
for alleged breach of contract by the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff was entitled to 10,1457. as affect- 
ing the contract work completed. A sum of 
8,8657. had been paid, and the Corporation 
had kept 1,000/. retention money, and plain- 
tiff’s claim was for extras done. 

The plaintiff complained (said Counsel) that 
owing to the alteration of the specifications he 
had to contend with extra difficulties, and 
when he asked for written instructions the 
answer was sent to him: ‘Keep to your 
contract.” 

At this point the Court adjourned, and when 
the hearing was resumed on Wednesday Mr. 
Justice Phillimore asked Mr. Hudson to 
explain exactly what relief he (plaintiff) 
wanted, pointing out the fact that the case 
was one of complexity. 

Mr. Hudson said that plaintiff asked for 
damages in respect to the wrongful taking 
possession of the works by the Corporation, 
and such damages should cover the payment 
for work done. 

Mr. Sankey, K.C., then submitted that the 
plaintiff could not recover for alleged breach 
of ‘contract, as this was committed on 
March 25, and’ the writ was dated March 6. 

Counsel’s contention led to a long discussion, 
and eventually a consultation took place 
between the parties, which resulted in the case 
being settled. The terms were judgment for 
the defendants, who withdrew their counter- 
claim, each party to pay its own costs, the 
defendants, “asa matter of grace,”? to pay 
the plaintiff 500/. out of the retention money, 
the settlement to be in mutual and final satis- 
faction of all claims between the parties, the 
plaintiff withdraws all imputations against the 
defendant and Mr, Clarry, and the defendants 
make no charges against the plaintiff. 

His Lordship signified consent. 


Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr, Justice NEVILLE.) 


Pumping Operations and the Stability of the 
Hétel Métropole : 


The Attorney-General against the London 
Electric Railway Company. 


THIS case came before the learned Judge on 
Friday, October 25, upon a motion which had 
previously come before the Vacation Judge, 
in which the Attorney-General, at the relation 
of the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., asked for an 
interim injunction to restrain the defendant 
company or its contractors, et¢., from pumping 
or making use of similar modes of removing 
water from the works of the defendants at the 
present time being carried on in connexion 
with the defendants’ undertaking, situated in 
the Parish of’ St; Martin-in-the Fields, in 
alleged contravention of the provisions of the 
London Electric Railway Act, 1911, which gave 
the defendant company power to ‘construct an 
underground tube railway to extend and 
connect their’ Charing’ Cross and Hampstead 

1 and their Bakerloo . Railway at 
ross, with the underground station 
Cross of the Metropolitan District 
lway. The plaintiffs’ case was that the 
continuous pumping of the water, which the 
defendants met with underground near the end 
of Northumb nd-avenue, if allowed to ‘pro- 
ceed would prejudicially affect the stability of 
the Hétel Métropole in’ Northumberland- 
avenue, which belonged to the relators, and 
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that what the defendants were doing was 
y forbidden by the Act of 1911. 

Mr. Felix Cassel, K.C., and Mr. B. B. 
Ponsonby appeared in support of the motion; 
and Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C., and Mr. L. 
Mossop for the defendant company. ; . 

During the course of the discussion it 
transpired that the defendant company had 
done no pumping at the point in question since 
October 21, and that any pumping that had 
been done since that date was done by the 
Metropolitan District Railway, under, as :6 
was alleged, their statutory powers. 

In the result it. was arranged that the motion 
should stand over till the trial, the defendants 
g an undertaking not to resume pumping 
erations without giving seven days’ previous 
notice in writing to the plaintiffs. 


SS ——— 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. J. Laidlay, LL.M., R.B.A. 


Mr. William James Laidlay, F.R.G.S., of 
Cireus-road, St. John’s Wood, Drumore, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, who died at Fresh- 
water, Isleof Wight, on October 25, aged sixty- 
six years, was a son of the late J. W. Laidla 
of Seacliff, Co. Haddington, and Drumor 
N.B. He was educated at Loretto and Pete 
house, Cambridge. He was. called to the Bar 
by the Middle Temple, and after six years’ 
practice as a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Scotland, he went, in 1879, to Paris, 
where he studied in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and was a pupil of Bouguereau and Carolus 
Duran. He was a frequent exhibitor, 1881-96, at 
the Royal Academy and the Salon, and, 1888- 
1904, at the New Gallery; in 1885 he took a pro- 
minent part in the founding of the New 
English Art Club, and, in 1902, became a 
member of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
He was the author of ‘The Royal Academy: 
Its Uses and Abuses,” 1898; ‘Lena Laird,” 
1901; ‘The Origin and First Two Years of 
the New English Art Club and ‘ Art, 
Artists, and Landscape Painting.”’ 


Sas See 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—It has been decided to take under 
consideration the prevention of flooding other 
than by the construction of a northern relief 
sewer. The Council is to press for a by-law 
to provide for 500 ft. super, air space at the 
rear of buildings, 

Barking.—The tender of Messrs. Parsons & 
Parsons, Ilford, has been accepted at 629/. 
for constructing roads at the Ripple School. 
The Surveyor has been instructed to proceed 
with the making-up of a trial section of 
Wilmington-gardens with tarred slag macadam, 
subject to the owner giving an undertaking to 
bear the cost. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. George Clark, six houses and 
one shop, Suffolk-road; Mr. W. Stewart, 
cinematograph theatre, Broadway; Messrs. 
Gross, Sherwood, & Heeld, Lid., offices and 
laboratory, Jenkins e. 

Chiswick.—For making-up Grantham-road 
the tender of Mr. J. Ball, Chiswick, has been 
accepted at 1,237. 

Croydon.—The open-air bath at South Nor- 
wood is to be lengthened to 75 ft., and roofed 
in by the County Council at an estimated cost 
of 4,000/. The scheme also provides for addi- 
tional dressing-boxes, clubrooms, lavatories, 
first-class slipper-batk and a new laundry. 
Land is to be purchased in Grange Park-road, 
Thornton Heath, and plans, specifications, and 
estimates prepared for the erection of baths 
thereon. This scheme provides for a bath 
75 ft. in length, with galleries, lavatories, and 
laundry. A new road is to be constructed 
connecting Crowther and Bichanger roads, at 
an estimated cost of 6507. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. A. Bagge, Catford, 
four houses, Melfort-road, Norbury; Mr. W. B. 
Coomber, 65, Pemdevon-road, eleven houses, 
Leander-road; Mr. A. W. Dawson, Teevan- 
road, three how Zermatt-road; Mr. E. 
Bates, London, E.C., fourteen houses, Addis- 
combe-avenue, and fifteen houses, Highbarrow- 
road; Mr, D. Weightman, 78, North-end, two 
houses, Christchurch-road East, and five houses, 
Godstone-road; Mr. P. Richardson, 30, Addis- 
combe-avenue, seven houses, Pollard’s-hill 
North, one house, Pollard’s-hill East, also 
mission hall, Suffolk-road, South Norwood. 

Finchley.—The Local Government Board is 
to hold an inquiry on November 5 into the 
application of the Council for authority to 
prepare a town-planning scheme. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. J. Stonnell, 
four shops, ten houses, and one créche, Squires- 
lane; Mr. T. Osborne, six houses, Woodlands- 
avenue; Mr. 8. W. Tod, motor garage, Nether- 
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land, Holly Park-gardens; Mr. C. W. Scott 
four houses, Arden-road; Messrs. Hamiltons 
four houses, junction of Holly Park am 
Windermere-avenue; Mr. F. W. Walker, fou 
houses, Finchley-way. Plans have been lodge 
as follows :—The Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd, 
twelve houses, Addison-way; twenty-eigh 
houses, Denman-drive; the Manor Farm Dairy 
Lid., dairy and offices, High-road, Was 
Finchley; Mr. W. T. Howard, nine house; 
Finchley Park; Mr. A. P. Joyce, .additions § 
factory, King-street, East Finchley; Mr. E. J 
Abrahams, _ building rear Cambridge am 
Wisbech Houses, Great North-road, Hag 
Finchley. 

Finsbury. — Portions of Lever-street am 
Dingley-road, St. Luke’s, are to be improyer 
ened at respective estimated costs 6 
4951. and 1097. 

Ham.—Estimates are to be prepared by th 
Surveyor for the erection of artisans’ dwellings 

Hanwell.—Instructions have been given th 
Surveyor to prepare plans and estimates fo 
kerbing and paving with artificial stone | 
portion of the footway on the south side 6 
Uxbridge-road. The tender of Messrs. Heenal 
& Froude, Ltd., has been accepted, at 1,333I 
for the erection of a two-cell dust-destructor, 

Hemel_ Hempstead.—Plans_ submitted 
Messrs. John Dickinson & Co, have been passet 
by the Rural District Council for the erectiot 
of an addition to their mills at Apsley. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The General Put 
poses Committee report that the plan preparer 
by the Surveyor, showing a suggested rout} 
through Heston and Isleworth for the proposet 
new western approach road to London, wal 
submitted to the Road Board for their con 
sideration at a recent interview with repre 
sentatives of the Council. At this interview i 
was intimated that the Board had come to thi 
conclusion that the construction of a by-pas 
road through Brentford would be infinitell 
preferable to the widening of the existing 
road, and that in those circumstances th 
Board would not be prepared to contribut 
towards the widening of the Brentford High 
street. Generally the Council’s scheme wal 
approved, and it was agreed that the rout 
suggested would not be detrimental to thi 
Board’s original proposals, though the adyis 
ability of adopting the proposed entry to thi 
new road from the Chiswisk High-road wal 
questioned. If the scheme is adopted, tht 
Committee state the Board will not contribut 
more than one-half of the cost of carrying i 
out, which cost is estimated by the Surveyol 
a 250,000/. It was resolved to urge the Middle 
sex County Council and other influentia 
bodies and owners of land on the route 
support the scheme. The following plans hay 
been passed:—Messrs. A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 
building at Orchard Works, Isleworth; Mr 
W. Hogbin, six houses, Standard-road, Houns 
low; Messrs. H. Somerford & Son, entertain 
ment hall, Gumley House, Isleworth; Mr 
H. W. Nicholls, four houses, Church-road 
Spring-grove. 

Iiford.—The following plans have bee 
passed:—Mr. E. T. Dunn, kinema theatre 
Ilford-lane; Messrs. Culver, & Co 
motor garage, Eversley-terrace; Mr. C. W 
Duly, eleven how Haslemere-road; Mf 
G. §. Valentin, cinematograph theatre 
Cameron-road, Seven Kings. 

Shoreditch—The tender of the Improve 
Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has beel 
accepted for la wood-paving in Baring 
street and New-street, between New North-roat 
and Rosemary Branch Bridge, at 7s. 9d. pei 
yard. The approximate area to be paved t 
1,400 yds. super. . 

Walthamstow.—A portion of Greenleaf-roa 
is to be coated with bitumastic material, ant 
the tender of Messrs. H. V. Smith & Oo 
Lid., has been accepted for supplying same, al 
21. 3s. per ton. Directions have been given t 
the Engineer to prepare plans, specifications 
and estimate for making-up Sylvan-road am 
completing the making-up of Beech Hall 
road; also for the erection of conveniences 
Highaim-hill Recreation Ground and St. James 
Park. A scheme prepared by the Engineer hai 
been approved for developing a large area 0 
land at Higham-hill. Plans have been passet 
for Messrs. Allen Brothers for the erection 0 
three houses in Malvern-ayenue; also for Mr 
A. G. Barton for a warehouse in Hale End 
road. Plans have been lodged by Mr. A.J 
Robinson and Mr, T. D. Baker, for seventy-nin 
houses in Beech Hall-road, and six houses it 
Shakespeare-road, respectively. 

West Ham.—The Public Health Committe 
report that they are of opinion that it 1 
desirable that a separate sanatorium should bi 
provided for the Borough, and they hay 
decided to direct the Borough Engineer ant 
the Medical Officer of Health to make im 
{uiries as to a suitable site for a permanen 
building. Plans and estimates by the Boroug! 


(Continued on page 526.) 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


yr some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
ivertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 
rtain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
nd themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
Public Appointments, xv: 


; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
he date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


EMBER 1.—Ottawa.—MoNnuMenT TO KING 
xD ViIl.—Sketch models in plaster to be 
o the Director of National Art Gallery, 
a. Particulars from the Public Works 
tment, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 
EMBER 4,—Gondon.—REGENT’S QUADRANT. 
Committee appointed by the Lords of the 
iry to consider the design for completing 
ove wish to inspect the “designs submitted 
e Builder Competition, and the authors 
se designs are asked to for ard them to 
hall, ‘London, S. W., by November 4. See 
isement (page iv.) in issue of October 25 
rther particulars. 
EMBER 25,—-Newcastle-on-Tyne.—ScHooLs. 
ited to local architects. Particulars from 
Education Office, Northumberland-road, 
stle on-Tyne. 
EMBER 29,.—Langside, Glasgow.—BRANcH 
xy.—Assessor, Mr. Alex, N. Paterson, 
A. Premiums, 501., 301., and l, Par- 
‘8 from the ‘town Clerk, City-chambers, 
ow. 
EMBER 30. —— Balham.—SwiMMING-BATH.— 
Jandsworth B.C. invite designs. See adver- 
nt in issue of August 16, Particulars from 
Dodd, 215, Balham High-road, 8.W 
SMBER 1.—Sofia.— Drsians FOR A Rovat 
s and Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
ercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


Basinghall-street, E.C. (see p. 178, 
9, and p. 350, September 27), 
EMBER 2.—Carlisle.—SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
street, Carlisle. 
EMBER 20,—R.1.B.4. Competitions.—All 


for the Studentship and Prizes, 1913, must 
gepered: 


before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit- 
1913. — Dublin. 
r, Mr. Albert 


m the City 


ICIPAL BUILD- 
, A.R.H.A, 
, Dublin: 


ens 
it, 21 
UARY 20, Ag1B rome: 
, SCHOLARSHIP IN 
n for three yea 
n Shaw, 54, Victoria-street, S.W. 

SBRUARY . —- Harrogate. — Scuoot.—The 
gate Education Committee invite designs 
4 Council school in, Skipton-road. See 


TISH SCHOOL AT 
URE.—2001, per 
from Mr, 


tisement in this issue for further 
ulars. 
cH 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — MUNICIPAL 


INGS.—The Committee of the Municipality 
ngoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
ings. Honoraria of 300l., 2001., and 1001. 
ctively for first, second, and third. See 
tisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
ulars. 
cH 1, 1913 
rs from NV 
See page 509. 
Date. — Dursley. — WorKMEN’s DweLL- 
The Parochial Committee of the Dursley 
}. invite designs for about thirty workmen’s 
ings. See advertisement in issue of 
er 25 for further particulars. 
Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PROPosED 
inc CoLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
Jompetition News,” December 1, page 635. 
Date. — Motherwell.—_Hicu Scnoou.—Dr. 
st, assessor. Premiums 50l., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 
date given at the commencement of each 
raph is the latest date when the tender, or 
james of those willing to submit tenders, 
be sent in. 


7EMBER 2.—Foxt.—House, Et¢.—Erection of 
ise, shop, and out-offices at Sandy Way, 
Plans and specifications at Mr. 
hty’s, Foxt, near Cheadle, Stoke-on-Trent. 
JEMBER 2.—Maidenhead.—Appiti0ns.—For 
ons to the engine-house buildings at electric- 
station in Braywick-road. Plans seen, and 
ication and quantities from Mr. P. Johns, 
igh Surveyor, Guildhall, Mnidenhead. 
JEMBER ‘Willington.—Corracrs.—Hrec- 
of twelve cottages at Willington, for the 
Mii 


—Winnipeg.—City Hati.—Par- 
. A. Waugh, City Hall, Winni- 


tof 


ers’ Homes Committee. Plans and 
ications at Engineer's Office, Brancepeth 
ry, Willington, 
TEMBER 4.—Cleckheaton.—VICARAGE. Hrec- 


vicarage for St. Barnabas’s 


of a new 
sh, Hightown. Plans seen, and quantities 
‘Messrs, Howorth & Howorth, architects, 


ambers, Cleckheaton. 


3ank- 


November, 5.—Swindon.—ALTERATIONS, _ETC.— 
For alterations and peor to Olive eee: 
Swindon. Plans by Mr, kK. J, Beswick, M.S. 
Swindon. 

November 6, — London, — Demorition. — For 
demolishing 155 and 157, Peckham-rye, Peck- 
ham, S.E., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Drawing ind specification by Mr. W. ‘I, Hatch, 
M.Inst.C.E M.Inst.M.E., Engineer-in-Chief, 
Office of the Board, Embankment, H.C Deposit 
of 11. 

NovEMBER 
erection of 
chimney, etc., 
at Chalvey. 
form of tender at the Town Surveyor's 
William-street, Slough. Deposit of 61. 

Novemser 6.—Winchester.—Appit1ons.—For 
alterations and additions to the Soldiers’ Home, 
Hyde Close, Winchester. Drawings and specifi- 
cations with the architect, Mr, B. D, Cancellor, 
12, Jewry-street, Winchester. 

Novemper 7.—Sheffield.—Exrenston.—Altera- 
tion and extension of the Technical School of 
Art, Arundel-lane. Drawings and conditions of 
forms of 


6.—Sleugh.—Bvitpines, Et¢.—For 
buildings, furnaces, boilers, and 

at the Council's pumping-station 
Plans, specification, quantities, and 
Office, 


contract seen, and quantities and 
tender from the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 


November 8.—Holmfirth.—Appirions, 
For alterations and additions to Holmfirth H- 
liffe Mill Counci] School. Plang seen, and s 
ons, with quantities, from the Education 
hitect, County) Hall, Wakefield, Deposit of 11. 
aR — Hoyland. — Appitions,—For 
ia seal Elsecar Council School. 
Plans seen, and specifications, with GREE 
from the Education Architect, County all, 

kefield. Deposit of 11. 
v 9.—Bolton 


Corrace.—Erection of 
the pa er’s cottage at the New Park, Green- 
lane, Great: levers Bolton. Drawings seen, and 
quantities from Mr, B. L. Morgan, A-M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bolton, on. deposit of 11. 1s. 

Novem 9.—Bolton.—Pavition, etc.—Erec- 
tion of a umption pavilion and _an extension 
to the administrative block, at the Eastern Fever 
Hospital, Bolton. Drawings seen, and quantities 
from Mr. E. L. Mor , A.M Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer and BLES Town Hall, 
Bolton, on deposit of 81. 

Novemser 9.—Goole. =" ADDITIONS, zrc.—For the 
additions and alterations to Workhouse Hospital 
and other buildings. Plans amd _ specifications 
geen, and quantities from the architects, Messrs. 
Thorp & Turner, Carlisle-street, Goole. 

Novemsm 11—Ardara.—Hovuse.—For erection 
of a market-house at Ardara, Co. Donegal. 
Plans and_ specification at the Board’s Office, 
23, Rutland-square, Dublin. 

vi 11._Birmingham.—SrasLinc.—F or 
ction of stabling, etc., at the destructor 


works, Neohella, ead also stabling, foreman’s 
house, loose boxes, smithy, etc., at the destructor 
works, lLifford-lane, King’s Norton. Drawings 
seen, and forms of tender, general conditions, 


and quantities from Mr. W. E. Ballard, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., District Office of the Department, 
Council House, Sparkhill, on deposit of 11. 

No Ber 11. — Margate. — Warsr-rowsR.— 
For repairs to the water-tower at Woodlands, 
near Wingham. Specification seen, and particu- 
lars from the Borough Engineer, 13, Grosvenor- 
place, Margate, Deposit of 21, 10s. 

Novemser 11—Richmond.—Extenstons.—For 
extensions to the Public Baths, Parkshot, Rich- 
mond. Plans, specifications, and conditions of 
contract with Mr. Brierley, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Richmond, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

NOVEMBER i lington. — VILLA.—For 
erection of a a residence on the Belvedere 
oe pa Bridlington, Messrs. W. 8. Walker, 

& Son, architects and surveyors, 77, 
poe yee Ard, 

Novemser 12.—Dublin.—Gatery, src.—For 
erection of a gallery and circular staircase at 
the National Library, Dublin. Plans and specifi- 
cation at the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

November 12.—Hull.—Orrices, etc.—For erect- 
ing dock offices, dock master’s house, and offices 
for Customs Suryeyor at the Hull Joint Dock. 

lans and_ specification seen, and quantities 
from Mr, William Bell, architect, North-Eastern 
Railway, York. 

Novemser 12.—York.—Corraces.—Erection of 
thirty cottages in Alma-terrace, Fulford-read, 
York. Plans seen, and specification and quanti- 
ties from Mr. . Spurr, Hey Engineer, 
Guildhall, York, Deposit of 27. 

Novemper 13, — Woolwich. Be Senay eNOS 
For erection of sanitary conveniences in the 
Royal Victoria Gardens, and fronting High- 
street. North Woolwich. Drawing, specification. 
and form of tender from Mr. J. Rush Dixo 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Woolwich. Deposit of 11. 1s. 


Novemser 14.—Easthourne.—Wati.—For the 
construction of a coal bunker retaining wall at 
the electricity works. Specification and plan 
from the Borough Electrical Engineer, Hlec- 
tricity Works. 
* NovemBER _14,-—Haileybury.—Scuoot.—The 
Committee of Haileybury College, Herts, invite 
tenders for New Big School, etc. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Novemser 14.—Rugby.—Biock.—Erection of 

a discharge block at Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Harborough Magna. Plans, specifications, and 
quantities from Mr. T, W. Willard, architect, 
Market-place, Rugby. 
% NovemBer 14.—Wandsworth.—EXxtTENsIoN OF 
Boter-House.—lhe Wandsworth Guardians in- 
vite tenders for alteration and extension of 
boiler-house at Workhouse, Swaffield-road. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

November 15.—Chartham.—Srorz.—Hrection 
of a new store in connexion with the farm build- 
ings and other works at the Asylum. Drawings 
and specifications from the architect, Mr. W. J 
Jennings, 4, Su Margaret’s-street, Canterbury 

NOVEMBER —Birmingham.—Scuoo..—Hres 
tion of _a Gennall school in Brook-lane, Wood- 


gate, Bartley Green. Forms of tender and 
quantities, on deposit of 21,, at the office of the 
architects, Messrs, Crouch, Butler, & Savage, of 


39, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 

Novemser 21.—Cleethorpes.—ScuooL.—Erec- 
tion of a new Council schoo] at Cleethorpe: 
Quantities and form of tender from Messrs. 


Scorer & Gamble, architects, poe street- 
chambers, Lincoln. Deposit of 2t. 
Novemser 21, — Thornton- leon. — ALTERA- 


trons.—For alterations to the Council school at 
Thornton-le-Fen. Quantities and form of tender 
from the Secretary, 286, High-street, Lincoln. 
Deposit of 11, 1s. 

BER _21.—Upper 
‘The Hackney B.C 
the erection of a Branch 
tisement in this 


Clapton.—BrancH 
invite tenders for 
Library. See adver- 
ue for further particulars. 
Chorley Wood.—ScHoo 
Education Committee in 
County Council school. 
this issue for 


te 
See 
further 


tenders for 


new 

advertisement in 

particulars, 
NovemMsBer 25. 


W ATER-TOWER- 
laying of about 


Newmarket. 
For carting, excavating for, a 
5 miles of 8-in. cast-iron pir including fixing 
of valves, hydrants. etc., and the erection ot 
brick water-tower. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities and form of tender from the 
engineers, Mes: Sands & Walker, Milton- 
OPED Milton-street, Nottingham. Deposit 


ae E aie 1.—Longford.—Linrary.-—Erection 
of a library and gymnasium at St. Mel’s College, 
Longford. Plans and _ specifications with Mr. 
T, F, McNamara, architect, 192, Great Bruns- 
wick-street, Dublin. 

No. Dare.— .—Baxery.—Erection of 
new bakery in Crossefild street, for the Grim- 
shaw Park Co-operative Society, Ltd., Black- 
burn, Mr. F. E. L, Harris, ‘architect, Co- 
operatiye Wholesale Society. Litd., 1, Balloon- 
street, Manchester. 11. 1s. for quantities 

No Dare.—Elton Hall.—Haty.—Erection of 
it new hall. Plans and quantities with Mr. 

F, Burton, architect, Shipping-chambers, 
aoe street, West Hartlepool. 

No Dare.—Larkbeare.Hovss, rrc.—Erection 
of a house and buildings at Larkbeare, near 
Mamhead. Plans with Messrs. E, H. Harbottle 
& Son, architects, County-chambers, Exeter. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Novemserr 6.—Atherton.—TRANsFoRMER.—F'or 
the supply of one 250-kw. single-phase trans- 
former. articulars from Mr, C. T. Astbury, 


Resident Engineer, 

November 6.—Dundee.—Piinc.—For the re- 
inforced-concrete piling and foundation work for 
extension of generating-station at Carolina Port, 
Dundee, Plans seen, and specifications at the 
heed office of the department. Dudhope Crescent- 
road, 

November 8.—Southampton.—Heratinc.—For 
the installation of low-pressure hot-water appara- 
tus at Alton.Counci] School. Plans, specifica- 
ticn, with conditions of contract, and information 
from Mr, A. L. Roberts, Architect to the Educa- 
tion Committee, The Castle, Winchester. 
Deposit of 21, 2s. 

November 8.—Swinton.—Enecre, Etc.—For 
pumping Te pee consisting of one gas-engine, 
duplicate well pumps, and one set of surface 
pumps, General condition and form of tender 
and specification from Mr, H. Birks, Engineer 
and_Suryeyor, Council Offices, Swinton, Yorks, 
on deposit of 1. 
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— i and Tirphil. Forms of tender and particular November 5.—BHaling.- 

ENGINE Eau Giucte-continued, from Mr Jas, P. Jones, B.1. Sil.) Council Offic up Haslemere-avenue and Yo 

The date given at the commencement of each Hengoed, via Cardift. and specifications seen, 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 


—For_ maki 

ad. Drawit 

and forms of tend 

Novemper 5, —Aberaman.—Parnrinc.—The With quantities, from Mr, C. Jones, M.Inst.G 
n 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, heraman Workmen's Cottage Building Club in- Borough Engineer, Town Hall,’ Ealing, 
HAC A SEE i vites for painting eighty deposit of 10s. 6d. : 

WAH Novemper 8,— Uxbridge. — Brmcr.—For Valley-view | and_ Cobden-street, OE Terr een ae a ree Mag ga 
taking down the existing wooden footbridge Committee of the Club, Penylan Inn, Aberaman. up pon a= To eee ret ar caus a 
and the construction of a reinforced concrete Novemsr — London. -— Parting, evce.—For 9 fyne™ Shale epee sp eae on ergs ‘hese 

i footbridge over the River Colne at West Drayton. painting and decorating at the Leytonstone rms of tender from Mr. W, H. Preseg 


MiInst.C.E., Engineer to the Council, at 4 
Council-buildings, The Green, Tottenha 
Deposit of 10s, 6 

NOVEMBER — Wealdstone. — Granrrs. 
supply of 800 tons of granite, broken to 
gauge, and 120 tons of granite chippin 
Samples to Mr. H. Walker, C.E., Survey 


lans seen, and specification, with form of Public Library, G 
tender, from the Survey Mr, John Wm. the Central Library, High-road, Leyton. Speci 
Tarrison, Corn Exchange, bridge fication, with forms of tender, from Mr, Ernest 
Novemser 9, —Manchester.—EconomIsER.— H. Essex, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor 
For the erection at Davyhulme sewage work to the Council, Town Hall, Leyton. 
} Urmston, of one 96-tube fuel economiser in sec: NOsnaaen SSiaynit  nae 


nleigh-road, Leytonstone, and 


tions of six tubes each. Specifications from the plumbing work at Bromley Asylum, iealdacones 
Secretary of the Rivers Department, Town Hall, road, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. Particulars November 6. — Clacton. —Furrs.—For { 
Manchester, from the Engineer at that Asylum. Forms of supply of 1,000 cubic yds, of flints, and 300 {¢ 


Novems ll. — Forehill. — RrseRvorr—For tender and specification from Mr. Walter R. of 1iin. granite. Specification and form 
the construction of a storage reservoir at Fore- Foskett, Clerk to the Board, Board’s Offices, tender from Mr. D, a Bowe, Surveyor to ¢ 
ill. Drawings and general conditions con- Bromley-by-Bow, London, BE. cil, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 
tract seen, and specification and quantiti Ss, on 16.— Cardiff. ahaa For the MBER 6.—Hayling. sBES.—For the 
deposit of lt. 1s. from Mlessrs. Walker & provision of terrazzo flooring at Cardiff Work, about 300 yds, of 2-ft, concrete tub 
Duncan, ‘civil engineers. 3, Golden-square, [00% Specification, with form of tender. from  torether with manholes, at South Hay 
Aberdeen, Mr. Arthur J. Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, and specification with Mr. W. L. Hibberd, 
v {BER 13.—Seaton Sluice.- EUAN —The Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. Surveyor of the Council, West-street, ae 


astern Railway invites rs for the Novemeer 16. — Halifax. — Parnvinc.—For NovemBer 9, — Cookermouth.—Srwace. 
construction of railways at Monkseaton, the of sewerage at Belle Vue, Papcastle. 


widening of a portion of the Avenue branch, from Mr. J. B. Wilson, A.M. inet. 
and a new railway to Seaton Slui n Villa, Cockermouth. 


painting sundry schools. Specifications seen, peeks 
and forms of tender’ from M Lord, _ ticula 


Plans, MInstC., Borough Engineer, ‘Town Frail, @rec 


SCE a, and schedules ae Gene: at the Palitass Deposit of 6 Nov MEE, 9. aC OL OB .—SEWA: i cre ‘or ithe ec 
office of the Company's ne! mgineer, Mr. eevee . ion of manholes, etc., at Colton. artic 
T. stle. * November 19.—East Ham.—Scnoon Furni- 
Charles A. Harrison, innate Bae Reee a Tune. —‘the Bast Han, Hdyoation ‘Committze in- lars from Mr. H. C. Wood, Sanitary’ Survey 
te tenders for supply of school furniture for "Nowatem H Sn 
Novemser 16. — York.—Raitw yi a I Laie Rasa November 9.—Hastings.—Srone.—For sup} 
tion of about 1! miles of light railwa ile acorade lemons Councr) yBchoolysSee\advextise” “Sr lilobol sda vate best unitcbon obice o 


ment in this issue for further particulars, 


ditions, plans, specifications, and quantities, on 


Forms of tender from the District Surveyor, 


deposit of 5l., from Mr. H. Craven, Town Clerk, DES Sie en (SE Hastiq 
x : EMBER —London.—Pavine.—For 
Cees ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER making-up and paving. of that past of Sou 
FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, WORKS. croft-road. Streatham, which lies betwe 
, : 


Mitcham-lane and Nes. 15 and 16. (inclusiy 
Southeroft-road, Wandsworth. Specification @ 
drawings seen, and_forms of tender from ¢ 
Borough Engineer, Mr. P. Dodd, M, Inst.G3 


etc. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—PaInTInG. 
in tions seen, and 


Novemser 1 
—For the p 


mting of Lennox Hous rtic rom 1 Shar at the office of the New Streets Department, 0 
Henrietta-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr J. Heslop, Sanitary: Surveyor, 9, 56, ast-hill, Wandsworth, S.W. Deposit 
Dixon. A.M.Inst.C.E., Water Engineer, Town uckland. BIL 
Hall-chambers, Ashton-under-Lyne. {BER 4.—Durrington.—Drain.—For lay- Novemser 19, — Belfast. — Srwace.—For 

Novemsrr 4.—Pengam, ete.—Parntinc.—For 9-in, stoneware drain at Littehampto: construction of an outlet sewer. Drawin 
the painting of the joint bridges over the | Durrington. Specification with the Sur- specification, and tender pote from the Gi 
Rhymney River at Pengam, Bargoed, Brithdir, , Mr. C. W. Leney, at Angmering HSC Ge Eee eo 

Auction Sales 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. 


*BUILDING MATERIAL—On the Site. 
*BULILDING MATHRIAL—On the Site 
*P INTs, COLOURS, VARNISHES, Exc i 
| *PLANT, STOCK, MACHINERY, Enc On the Premis 
i *FREEHOLD BUILDING E STATE, WALLINGTO. 
*FREEHOLD LAND, CHISWICK— ‘At the Mart. z 
* MASONS’ & JOINERS’ MATERIALS, CHEYNE HOUSE, CHELSEA. 
*BUILDER’S PREMISES, BA' TLERSEA At the Mart 


ardson, & Co. 


or, Greenwood, & Co. 

| Tyler & Co. 
Douglas Your 
Horne & Co. 


matters required to be done in conn 


LONDON COUNUILS—continued from page 524, strect, aes oe inelgol of West’s Brewery 5,580 of 1912—Arthur Reginald Groom 
g r, amounting to 270/., 3501. and 1,200/., Company td., rebuilding Three Crowr Weather excluders for doors, casements, al 
hate besa approved for improvemiont warks ia Publio-house, High-street, North Woolwich, @, the’ ike 
SETH ae ie onal CREEL Ae aie, Mc" A. Stanton, 110, High-road, Lee, §.B., 6,201 of 1912—The Trussed Conerete Ste 
ing up Densham-road respectively. Plans 0” behalf of Mr. F. Hare, five houses, Blunts: Company (Julius Kahn) : Ferro-concrete 6 
have been passed for Me: C. Watkins and road, Eltham. struction for floors and the like. 
EK. Bothwell for alterations and additions to ——_-4--—____ 8,297 of 1912.—Cha Taylor (Birmingham 
the Y.M.C.A. buildings in Woodgrange-road, Lid., and William Kennedy: Attachment | 
Forest Gate; also for Mr. R. C. T. Gordon PATENTS. ane rup’’? or the like to the carrier § 
r alterations to Nos. 348 and 350, Green- rien reinforcing concrete. 
tect Union Park. The following plans have APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 9,809 of 1912—John Dougan: Ventilatil 
been lodged : W. Waggett, conversion frieze for blinds 
of hall, Pashet ea “aio Manor, into cine- 17,230 of 1911—Douglas Harold Brownfield 11,007 of 1912—James Johnstone Frasé 
matograph theatre; Messrs. J. & P. J. Groom, and Frederick Beech: “Composition for use in Manufacture of articles wholly or partly 
cinematograph theatre, Forest-lane, Forest making fire-resisting bricks, quarries, tiles for rtificial stone or marble, and a composi 
Gate. fireplaces, and the like. therefor. 
Wood Green—The Surveyor has been 21,516 of 1911.—Alexander Ernst Bunge: 12,596 of 1912.—Joseph De Mars and Anthol 
authorised to confer with a firm of consulting Rubbish burning apparatus combined with James Walker: Sash-lock and anti- rattler, 
engineers with respect to the preparation of a kitchen ranges. x 
scheme for extending the heating apparatus, 22,951 of 1911.—Hrnest Alfred Ward: Ap- Bias arta 2 
hot-water supply, and electric lighting plant pliances for cleaning or removing obstructions SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
in connexion with the proposed additions tothe from drain and other pipes, flues, and the ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT 
i slipper-baths. A Committee has been ap- like. RA, a EXCHAN a . 
pointed for the purpose of considering all 23,694 of 1911.—Henry Frank Berry: Ap- _October 10.—By Ks1cur, Prank, & Rutixy 
i 
| 


xion with paratus for heating, drying, and otherwise B°%;,Wilts—Part of Ashley Manor Estate, 


the Council's application to the Local Govern- treating stone and other materials for use on p07 S4Po f 
ment Board: for the preparation of a town- roads and like surfaces, : se 
planning scheme. Tenders are to be invited 25,219 of 1911—Maria Giese (née Michen- October 
for laying sewers in three roads at an esti- felder): Process for the manufacture of hollow Knockholt, Kent.—The Firs and 5a. 31. 18 p., 
mated cost of 885%. A plan has been passed floors and ceiling 10 
I for Mr. H. Jones for the erection of six 25,273 of 1911—James Damrel Prior: By 8. Warxer & Son. 
| houses in Clifton-road; as has also a plan Domestic firegrate Clapham.—Park-cres., f.g. rents 201., reversion 
} submitted by Mr. J. Farrer on behalf of Mr. 25.970 of 1911—Mark Heaton Robinson: in 37 yrs. .. . : 4 
A J. Ives, for seventeen houses in Woodside-road. Method of constructing piled wharves, piers, 
| Woolwich.—For foundation steelwork re- and the like, and apparatus therefor, 
quired in connexion with extensions now in 26,170 of 1911—Heinrich Wegmann: Lock 1,04 
ih) \ progress at the Globe-lane Electricity Works for doors and the like, 4 
| | | the tender of Mes Dorman & Long, 27,830 of 1911.—Edward Frederick Stimson: 
| Ltd., Middlesbrough, has been accepted at Stoves, -av., £.g. rents 241, 16s j 
WA 2571. 7d. The following plans have been _ 28,649 of 1911—Fred Tom Altham Riley: tot i 
| | passed:—Mr, F. H. Buen, 12, Woodlands- Domestic firegrates. 4 
WH avenue, Wanst A, on Pale of Mr, T. H. H Wi tes suivian sya ree - 
| utchings, six houses, Blunts-road, Eltham; ¢ E ¢ in the stage in 5 
li Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, 374-378, Old- {uch oPnosition to the grant of Patents upon oe 8 
| 
\ 
ih 
tl \ 
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tober 22.—By Daryn, Jonas, & Co, STONE (Continued). WOOD (Continued), 
Bee oy yclenclasures eae £830 Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Dept. JoreRs’ Woop (Continued)— £ s. a. £5. 4. 
lding site, La, 185 . 8. d, s.d. Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Poottages and 2 190 Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red Large, per ft. cube. ) 039 
Dy Taonas St Ok errr ee eT eee ee : B48 
SE EEC ase sy eas 5 reenshill in 8 e ansfield Wainscot Oak Logs, » cube 0 
iam, Kent is Lion Brewery, with fort; a Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 24 Dry Wainscot Oni, nesta ea) as rape 
a ee 75,000 woe sarees 2 4 ‘Talacre & Gwespyr inch... 0 0} edio! 
2 Sy = 8 OL'Se! in Stone ...... 24 in. ‘a 0 - 
aes 1,600 blocks op eB Dey Tinie Ta- 
401. 2,100 = York Stons—Robin Hood Quality. 5, Beseos per ft. super. as inch.. 0 oli 
thorough, Kent, E Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. », d. elected, Figury, per ft. super: 
Peete 3,400  Scappled random blocks .. 210 Day neat, ° EEG 
Cross, Su: ink Per Wt Supers -Delivered’ab Railway Depot. super. as inch . 0 010 
o> 6 im. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under Teak, per load . 1800 ., 2200 
200 40 ft. super.).. . 2 3 American Whitewood planks, 
1i0o $i Tubbed two sides nite, ditto . 6 8G per ft. cube ...... 050. 06.0 
, in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 0 11 
900 2 in! to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) ob ues pas Deacare dypeee 2 OCACELT ER 
on Lb in. to 2 in: ditto, ditto... 06 : a ne 
625 a rea a note 013 6... O17 0 
Harp Yorr— in. by 7 in. yellow, pl ianed and 
ase for 23 yrs. at 6l., yr, BOL, .... 500 Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 1 aren cate 0140. 018 0 
erwell. L.—Southampton: st., Two Brewer: ~ Scappled random blocks e..0 Riles faned and 016 0 1 
B 2,250 Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. lin. by 7 in. white, planed and i ait 
4g0  &i are two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, shot.. 012 0 014 6 
super.) ... . 28 lin. b; 5 Se 
= Bs aro80” onganueaened two aide aire - 3 0 ane woes lea 6 015 0 
Ht sees sa in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) a deed z by 5 ae 
con iani'Ne on bh, lease | in, selffuced random fiags ) Deer ee a iam 
dal (Palacexdiy fiae radar! iin. by 7 in, yellow, matched 
ence), lease for 16 yrs. at 50L., y. SLATES, ems 7 push 6 
: 400 h * pen ae » 18 6 
Rotherhithe-st., White Hoi Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. a te Sa ESCs asip0 O11 0 
sh., lease for 2 yrs. at 50l., yr. 401. 100 tf. In. Bis 'd) iineitny if a e > cd 015 0 
sland,—Laburnum-st Sean iee QDciObestEurka  * * 6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 
15 yrs. at 501, yar 860 Bangor ........18 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
October 23.—By Brs 2xiditto ......1317 6  20x12ditto ...... 6 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
srhithe.—8 and 10, Elgar-st., £, war DONS ees 18x10 ditto 0 In London, or delivered 
ia 2 200 diti 13 0 0 16x8 ditto 0 P Railway Vans, per ton. 
x18 ditto “0. 1315 0 20x 10permanent Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary @ s. d. 23. d, 
Paes 170 \6x8 ditto Woe green 6 (Ose eee 810 0... 910 0 
j x10 bes! 18x 10 diti 6 irders, ordinary 
dracon sed, in thes liste —F gr. 5 freehold | Portmadoc..... 1212 6  16x8 ditto... 612 6 See ae cap 1 9. oo 
g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for x i re mn woe 1211 1 
ved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 2 Angles, Tees, and Channels, or aby 
cs 3 
frechioldiy o.-for conyhold: Ii for leaseliolly pi for nary sections 0) gece ILM ONNO 
ion; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly TILES. Flitch Plates . 0 vs HLL ONO) 
q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; At Bailway Depot. Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
or unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 8. d. 8. d. including ordinary patterns .. 8 0 0 .. 810 0 
5 foe lume ; st, for street; rd. for road; sq. for Best plain red roof || Best | «* Hartshill”” 
 ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. for crescents 2 : 
avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd, for yard; gr. for “inp and Vaitioy fused Chor 1000) 45 0 tor oy LEME: L 
b.h, for beerhouse; p.h, for public-house ; 0. for (per doz.) ....+» 7 Do. pressed (per Inox— Ba ond on 
; 8. for shops; ct. for court. Best Broseley (per 1000 42 6 Common Bars. 96 910 6 
1000) . 50 0  Do.Ornamental (per Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
4 Do Meaeiact (er ie 1000) wee gaes 47 6 amerchant quality 95 915 0 
\reserueaees ip (per doz.)... 4 0 taffordshire “Marked Bars** 11 0 
THRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Hip and Valley ,. valley(per doz.) 3 6 Mild Steel Bars .., 5 0 
oat Gedo) ge 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) Hoop Iron, basis price 
(E BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT aoe brindled (per 1000) pendles 42 6 orn an ised: 
Hyropud sate of 0s: por adinuim, with delivery ty Zidy _, (2dw'ds)(perl000) 57 6 _-Hand-made Sheet Iron Black— 
W's Post in London and its suburbs, Do. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 Ordinary sizes to 20g. 
Janada, post-free, 2is. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 100) ..... 0 Hip (per doz.) 40 » » 
e, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 40 Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
tances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 Sheet, ‘Tron, Gixconiee? flat, ORES quality— 
ublisher of “HE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street. W.C. Cera sizes, 6 ft. by 2 tt. 
3 ft, to 20g. ».. 1510 0 = 
woop y 
——EE—— : Ordi 3 
Burpixe Woop. At per standard. siete A et arc = 
Deals: best3in.byllin.and4in. £2 8. d, £5. a Sheet Iron, Galpaniseds at, best quality— 
CES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. py 9 in, and 11in, (1400... 1510 0 Ordinary sizes to 20 Te 10 = 
Deals: best 3 by 9 1310 0 1410 0 ma d34g 19°00 
Th. 7 Ee » » ean e = 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and 5 3 0 = 
ar aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 8in., and3in, by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 Galvanised Gare Sheets— oe 
prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest.  Battens: best 2} by Gand3by6.., 010 0” lessthan Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 15 0 0 = 
y and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 7 in, and 8 in, » y " -Bigvand 24g. 15 5 0 = 
should be remembered by those who make use of Deals: seconds .. 1 0 Oless thn best, ” ” Ol cas = 
formation. 910 0 » 5 Best Soft Steol shoots 5th 
0... 1010 0 _ to 0 20 g. and thicker... 0 = 
BRICKS, &. Sint b> agente ine by sae oOo TDINOI 0 Best Soft Steel Shoots, 2g. &2ig. 13 10 0 = 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, £ 8.4, Foreign Sawn Boards— > 26g. 0 = 
cks 114 06 Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in. 010 0 more than Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in u 
0 110 0 
1 Sio:ks for Facings 210 0 vi 1 oo Pattens. (Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway D: +. yee d 
ee Aa aareer eR @s.a,  Fintimber: pestmiddling Danzig At per load of 50 ft LEAD, &e. 
a CMTS gro Becbidetromede = ee GRE ONE So gseReTHION) 5 HO Oo Sat) Delivered in London, 
Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 ee : g 0 s. a. 
Habe opines 400 Small timber (8 in, to10in.)... 317 6 0  Lzap—Sheet,English, 4Ib, and up 23 “5 9 a 
: g ss Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3.5 0 ) isugieait 
a Best Stourbridge ‘Sweciniibalker 212 6 @ elites $6 ie = 
ire Bri 2 oil pipe = 
bon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0  pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 0 Coes ; ety 0 a 
3D Brroxs— Jomers’ Woon. Atper standard, 21S Sheot— asks of 10 éwt, 
White, Double Headers 1417 6 white Sea: first yellow deals, “ielle Montagne . Eis Og = 
-y, and Salt One Side and two Ban, by 11 i 9 Silesian. Eu) Oo, 
LStr’teh’rs 12 7 6 Ends. wens 18 17 6 3 in, by 9in. © Coppan__ Zines in bundies, 1s. per ows, extra. 
eBulincss, Ge End 14, 19.17) 6 saat eos ata niE 0 “Strong Sheet perIb, 0 1 cs 
4in, Flats 15 17 6 Splays & Squints 17 7 6 pocondiyellow dena Dy Oi ° Thin al enol ~ 
Stretchers 17 17 6 jopper nails Sie iO a = 
Battons,2hin.andSin. by 7 in. 14 0 : 
scond Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. Third enn AEA a ie e ee oO - 
8. d. 1 in, and 9 in, . +14 0 0 “Strong Shoot 01 
9s and Pit Sand § 9 per yard, delivered. Battena,2} in.and$ in, by 7 in. I 10 tui 2 O5 = 
es Ballast... Potereburg 1 tebiyeuon Goale: Tix—Engiis 5 08 = 
-ortland Cement 36 0 per ‘on, » Sins by 1iin. 0 gonpen Plumbers’ » 00 = 
tround Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » DOr vege 0 Tinmen’s Ee titaat = 
z—The cement or lime is exclusive of the Blowpipe a, 01 = 
ordinary charge for sacks. 0 
Stone Lime ..... wane 138, 6d, per yard delivered. 0 ENGLISH eRe uae IN CRATES OF 
pridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton atrly dpt. : 0 SIS 
Third yellow deals, 8in.by llin. 13 10 0 Per Ft., Delivered. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Do. 3 in, by 9 ins... +18 0 15 oz. thirds 26 oz. fourths 
STONE. Battens ... 82 oz. thirds. 
White Sea and Petersburg— » fourths . ded, 
Per Ft. Cube. First white deals, 3 in, by 11i uv Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
Sronz — delivered on road waggons, s, a. » ” 3 in, by 9i 26 oz. thirds... 43d, ” 21 oz. 4d. 
ington Dep6t... IL es Battens .. 
widelivered on road wasgous, Nine Hims Second white deals, 3in. by ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
.. 19 ee: éinby oan, 18 0 STOCK SIZES.* 
_, Battens Per Ft., Delivered, 
AND SToNE (20 ft. average)— Pitch-pine: deals led pl: 2 7 : 
mm Whitbed, delivered on road _waggons, Under 2 in. thick extra. 3 } Bones weted and ae Pig ora Oe 
ddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, or Yellow Pine—First, regular s rough cast plate.. 24d. anic, Arctic, Muffled, 
mlico Wharf 23 Oddments ... 0 4 Rough rolled and and’ Rolled Cathe- 
te Basebed, di Seconds, regular sizes . 0 ” rough cast plate.. 3d, dral, white. 
dington Depot, Nine Elms Depot or Oddments ... 0 5 Ditto, tinted, 
MICO WHALE sssscsssessssesseccssseeeee 2 4; Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 4 6 w 0 6 0 * Not less than two crates. 
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OILS, &c. £8. 4. 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 9 
” » » in barrels. » 0 210 
” ” » in drums ” 0 211 
Boiled “st » in barrels 5 0 211 
» in drums » 03 2 
Turpentine i in barrels » 027 
» in drums 029 
Genuine Ground Englis! ‘Lead, per ton 31 0 0 
Bed Lead, Dry. 27 0 «0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per lowes 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ..., per barrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &c. Eerienllon: 
8s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ., 080 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale Blastic Oak . 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
urches ... 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage 0 12 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil .. ok 
Eggshell Flating Varnish . 018 0 
White Pale Enamel... 140 
Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Black Japan... oe 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Black 08 0 
Berlin Black . 016 0 
Knotting .... 010 9 
French and Brush Polish 010 6 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
siderati: n should bear the owner's uame and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay aud 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this 

Any conuission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.b.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any iuiortaut architectural competition will always be 
acce} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 


att ge 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reuch 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ANGLESEY. —For erection of the new Council 
school at Menai Bridge, for the Anglesey County 
Education Authority — 

RB. & J. Williams, Bangor* 


. £4,731 
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KEIGHLEY.—For erec 


Plasteve 
Plumb 
Tron 


and 
anchester, ete.* 
reed Elo 
Cordinglay & 


KENDAL. — For hou 


Highgate, Kenda 
Builders, etc.: J. Hine & 

street, I 
Joiner, et 


Allen, 
five tenders)* 
Plasterer, ete. : 


Boot, on. i 
Lodge, Keighley" 
tel: Redpath, 
Indented. 
ons, Bradford* 


e in Old Memori 
Grounds, Kendal. Mr, John Stalker, : 


ndal (six tenders)* 


ion of a bakery in Greengate- 
road, for Keighley Industrial Co-op 
Ha 


erative Society, Ltd, 
architects, Keighley, 


£2,100 


“Bar 


1 Hospital 
chitect, 57, 


Son, Lowth 


£198 0 0 


Wildman-str 
126 15 0 


(three tenders)* . 1919 6 
Pluinbi w. 4 

street, Kendal (four tenders)® mae 5700000 
Painter, ete.; T. Robinson, Kent-place, 

Kendal (six tenders)* ju SSH 0 


KINETON (Warwick). 
to Diana Lodge, Kineton. 
architect, Warwick 

pA Fleming 
J. G. Finche: 


LONDON.—For additional room, et 


Offices, Poplar 

Guardians. Mess 

High-street, Poplar, B. : 
Griggs & Son, Millw: 


LONDON.—For enlargin 
trial School, for the London 


iterations and additions 
Mr. C. M. C. Armstrong, 


J. S. Kimberley, Ban- 


bury* £208 


Guard: 


ans” 


45, Upper North-street, for Poplar 
s. J.& W. Clarkson, architects, 136, 


£520 


the Brixton-hill Indus- 
County Council :-— 


Structural Work, 


Bovis, Ltd. . £1,648 
H.H. Hollingsworth 1,632 
Pasterfield & 

English 8 
W. Down: 


Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd. .. 


1,530 
LONDON.—For the heating work at the Mantua- 


street School, Battersea, 

Council : 

Wright Bro: 

Palowkar & Sc 

Brightside Foundr 
& — Engineermg 
Co., Ltd.. 

J. Boyd & Son 

G. Day 


1,083 
1 008 | 


Sons, Ltd. 


Lapthorne & 

o., Ltd. £ 
W. Bailey 
Triggs & C 
T. W. Heath & 
W.V. Goad . 

H. Bragg & Son: 


for the London County 


G. & E. Bradley 
J. pera: Ltd. 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J* 


LATE ME 


EXPERTS 


RCHANTS. 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green 


Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[NOVEMBER 1, IQ12, 


LONDON. — For iron staircase at the Brixton] 
Industrial School, for the London County Council = 


Hayward Bros. & Peirson & Co £1565 
Eckstein, Ltd, 0 0} F. A. Norris & 124, 
Wilmer & Sons 167 0 


RAUNDS.—For erection of a new public elemental 
school, for the Northamptonshire County Coung 
Eaucation Commit Blackwell & Ridde 
architects, Ketter’ Quantities by Mes . Blea 


& Beardsmore . & 
£7,168 0 vest 
6,669 0 


6,600 
yt 


Smith & Bunning 
Smith & Son ...... 


Pullen & 
Sons, _North- 
ampton® ...:...00 


5,921 


f 
TOTTENHAM. — For the construction of a ne 
stationat Tottenham. Mr. J, Dixon utler, 
Surveyor to the Metropoli 
Scothind-yard,s.W. Quantities hy Me 
Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi S 
Knight & Son........ £14,239 
Stapleton & Sons 
Hall, Bedall, & Co. 
Goodall & Son 
©. Wall & Co.. 
Perry & Co. 
Pattinson & Sons 
Sabey & Son 
Godson & Sons 
Fairhead & So 
Willmott & Sons 


Dove Bros 
| A. Monk 
Grover & Son 13) 
| Patman & Fother- 
ingham ...... 
G. W. Rowley 


Doulting Stone. 
Portland Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and ©. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Uo.), 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. ’ 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A, Williams,) 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for dai 

courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fla 
stables, cow-sheds and milk. grail 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Cot 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Centraly 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic i 


y 
g 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(EsTaBiisHEp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonceau Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 


Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. 


THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Courrrous, Eusroap, LONDON.” 


Chief 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & Co., Ltd. ox. 


Telephone : 
North 3032 (4 lines), 


352-364, Euston Rd., London, n.w. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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SCHOLARLY ARCHITECTURE. 


HE frequent and somewhat 
indiscriminate use of the 
word scholarly in architec- 


tural criticism is suggestive 
of egpernOns not without 
ortance in the development of a 
sistent modern architecture, and in 
ional education to that end. It is 
a mere question of a pedantic purism 
erms ; the constant use of the word is, 
1 other things, significant of a certain 
id of feeling with regard to architec- 
5 common ‘ab present both amongst 
titects and others capable of bringing 
tiv: rated appreciation to the criticism 
heir work. To say that it is clearly 
academic term indicative of an 
demic phe ise of architecture may be 
», but it is not enough, for unfortu- 
ely the word academic also is ordinarily 
Jin a loose, indeterminate sort of way, 
gestive of what appears to some as 
ighly desirable state of architecture al 
‘and to others, whose opinions are 
ally worthy of consideration, as the 
y reverse. 
t might be said that any high degree of 
\inment in the varied knowledge neces- 
> to the modern architect competent 


to deal successfully with all branches of 
professional work in itself amounts to 
scholarship ; but we must use words in 
their ordinary sense. In that sense it 
applies to distinguished learning, literary 
especially in the ancient or classica 
literatures — historical, archeological. 
Scholarship is one thing, art is another, 
and architecture is art. The profession 
contains men for whom, without doubt, 
the qualification scholarly sound 
and well-deserved application : men who 
are scholars as well as artists capable of 
producing good architecture. But it is 
an open question how far their work owes 
its high quality to their scholarship or to 


1as a 


something else. As the handmaiden o 
art; iolarship may render excellent 
service ; yet it would not be difficult to 


instance buildings of high merit that come 


short of the highest, as architecture, by 
yveason in part of this very scholarship. 
Without in any way detracting from 
whatever of real suggestive value for 
architecture such words as scholarly 
and academic may contain, their Mau 
i appropriatenes as critical terms. of 


eveative executive art is perhaps more 
clearly felt in their application to other 


arts. Take 


to a Grecian Urn” ; 
sonnet of Wordsworth 
angelo; the works of § 
even of Milton; and 


irrelevance is there not even a 
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a few instances 
The “ Ode to the West Wind ” 


CHITECTS, 


M, MERRIMAN 
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at random : 
; the “ Ode 
t Vogler” ; a 
or of Michel- 
rakespeare, 01 
rond mere 
aint sens 


be 


of f derogation in saying of either, or of fis 
it is scholarly? 
1e painter's art, 
elli or Raphael, 
it is not 
bees als, 


poet’s work in general, that 
The same is also true of tl 
and in a painting of Bottic 
of Turner or Watts, or 4 
scho 


as high praise, 
treatise on the Laocoén 


arliness we appraise or 
however it may be implicit. 
call Le 


1 ae 


but 


ae 


who would use’ it of that famous group 
itself 2. Returning now to architecture, 
would it not be mere pedantry to 


of the masterpieces of A 


colonies or of the great \\ 


her 
val period 


thens and 


Tediz 


that they were scholarly? We do not 
call the men who thus could build scholars, 
but masters. These were the greé 

original styles, in that, after the universal 
law of creative life, they were evolved 
from what went before them by a long 
series Of natural and logical changes, 
and the introduction of new elements 
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true to the threefold expression of struc- 
ture, and of the soul of the 
peoples who made them. Works of art 
they were in the noblest and truest sense 
of that sadly-abused word, but not of 


purpose, 


scholarship in our present sense of that 
term. 

But with the Renaissance we come 
to something essentially different. That 


great spontaneous resurgence of joyous 
vitality and energy in all departments of 
human life did not arise in the conscious 
application of definite guiding principles. 
No. academic rules could contain or 
confine it. Its animating spirit of 
criticism, emancipation, and individ- 
ualism, unexhausted and indeterminate 
even now, was fraught with many incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. 


¢ 


beauty and art, its enthusiasm for learn- 
ing, especially for the ancient literatures 
of Rome and Athens, were naturally 
linked with a revived interest in their 
archeological remains. In architecture 
this showed itself in two ways: first, in a 
revulsion of feeling against the long 
neglect and reckless destruction of the 
ruins of Imperial Rome, their use as 
quarries and the burning of their statuary 
for lime ; and secondly, in the study and 
adaptation of the antique styles to their 
modern buildings ; and from this time the 
motive spirit in architecture was changed, 
it became imitative in a way it had never 
been before. HH the change was more 
swift and complete in Italy than elsewhere 
it was also more natural, in being the 
revival of a native style that long ago hac 
been developed in the same geooraphica 
and climatic, and, if not in the same 
social, political, and religious, at al 
events in the same racial conditions. 
Its broad detect as architecture, shared 
with humanism, its contemporary 
scholarship, was that grace and beauty 
were aimed at independently of character, 
that the thing to be expressed, the strue- 
ture, the purpose, the emancipate: 
modern spirit became of less importance 
than that the manner of expressing it 
should be a correct imitation of the 
antique. The counter reflection may be 
noted that even go architecture was but 
expressing what was taking place as the 
result of the movement in religion, 
politics, philosophy, science, the extraya- 
gance of reactions, and the spirit of 
experiment and adventure in all things. 

Yet even in Italy it is interesting, 
@ propos of our subject, to note how the 
adaptation of the antique architecture 
to their modern uses was carried out 
from the first in two quite different spirits 
with divergent aims and results. The 
works of Filippo Brunelleschi and Leon 
Battista Alberti, two of the most dis- 
tinguished of the earlier architects of the 
movement, may be compared in illustra- 
tion of this. Both studied the antique 
with enthusiasm and patient carefulness, 
and both applied what they learned in 
their after work: the first applied the 
main principles and copied the details of 
Roman construction and architecture, 
adapting them with originality and 
freedom, according to his own ideas in 
solving the modern problems he was 
faced with. But Alberti had in his 
buildings and details far more scholarly 
regard for the precedent of his Roman 
models ; and, beautiful though 


his works 


n the land of its birth its passion for 
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are, he laid the foundation of that school 
in which architecture appears to aim at 
abstract beauty with a freedom of expres- 


sion detached from construction and 
fitness for purpose, and applies the classic 
orders and detail S as ornament even 


where they can have no structural mean- 
ing. Alberti may be said to have been 
the first of the scholarly architects. A 
distinguished humanist—z.e., a scholar as 
we still understand the term, he was, 
beyond that, one of the most versatile anc 
many-sided men of an age prolific of such, 
with distinguished natural gifts anc 
attainments ranging from music anc 
poetry over a wide field to mathematics 
mechanics. A writer on many 
subjects, his great book on “ Building 
as the first of a series of ereat works 
as those by Vignola and Palladio anc 
others, which, based upon an assumption 
that the absolute canons of architectura 
art had been revealed to Athens once anc 
for all, have had so powerful an influence 
uch is the inconsistence of the Renais- 
sance—in subjecting architecture to 
academic rules and formulas, encouraging 
the fatal idea that all that is required in 
the architect is an artistic faculty to copy 
and adapt from recognised original types 
and standards. 

Our modern schools may be free from 
the pedantic extravagances of the later 
Renaissance Academies, but they share 
with the latter the common error of 
ignoring the true limitations of architec- 
tural art, of aiming at beauty detached 
from the proper character of the subject 
dealt with, and of assuming that archi- 
tectural beauty has reached its zenith 
for all time in the classic styles. They 
produce men who are certainly often 
accomplished artis exhibiti 
wonderful beauty and facility of 
manship, gifted with a fancy prolific, 
versatile, and scholarly, within the limits 
of a memory stored and trained in all the 
accomplishments of classic art; but less 
distinguished for that broader creative 
imagination which, trained not, only in 
the principles and forms of the great 
architecture of the past, but also in all 
the science and industry and require- 
ments of the present, is thus able not only 
to deal originally and characteristically 
with its special problems, but to foresee 
and prepare for future possibilities. 
Hyolution, as is recognised in Biology, 
is not necessarily progressive. While in 
Italy the Renaissance was a return, more 
or less, to the purity of an ancient native 
style, to the more Northern nations in 

as especially in France and 


which, 
England, the Romanesque—itself derived 
from the Roman as that had heen from 
the Greek—had passed up by a lon 
process of orderly and logical develop- 
ment into the pure style so wrongly named 
Gothic, the Renaissance came at first 
simply as a new element and influence 
gradually assimilated; but proving later, 
and especially through the publication of 
the writings and drawings of Palladio and 
others, to be a transition and reversion to 
the classical type. 


It would appear that, as men’s minds 
became more and more occupied with 


the immense and ultimately beneficent 
advance of the physical and mechanical 
sciences and of their utilitarian a pplica- 
tions, itself one of the deeper results of 
the R e, they lost the instinct 


vena 
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and faculty for creative art. They looked 
to knowledge and scholarship of the 


ancients to supply them with consistent 
modern architecture, The antique and 
Renaissance authors were searched, new 
books and measured drawings were 
published and studied with the idea that 
the old styles, that owed their greatness, 
as architecture, to the fact that they so 
perfectly expressed the life of their own 
time and place, could be fitted upon a 
civilisation quite different and without 
precedent in history, that architecture 
san, in fact, be studied, understood, or 
developed apart from the of contem-= 
porary life. 

We do not think we express unfairly 
the limitations of and the danger of 
futility that is implicit in academic and 
scholarly architecture. 

The words, however, undoubtedly do 
also imply a purpose that is both desirable 
and quite practicable. 

The architecture of the future will be, 
in a broad sense, academic in that it will 
be subject to certain clear principles, 
universally recognised, but which are not) 
as yet completely formulated nor accepted. 
Té will be scholarly in a living progressive 
sense, expressing both practical efficiency 
and character. For anything like a 
complete realisation of such a cons stency 
in the architecture of the past, of the 
ideal aimed at by the terms we discuss, 
we must go back to what is the chief 
source of all subsequent Western archi- 
tecture. We must go back to the antique 
Greek, not by any means assuming it 
to be the best possible, a pattern to be 
copied literally ; not because, as is so 
often said in justification of the prevail- 


ing classic fashion, our present life is 
more like that of old Greek or Roman 
than to that of our medieval ancestors, for 


indeed its ruling ideas—yeligious, social, 
political, industrial, scientific, ete.— 
very different from all these; but 
simply that we may, if possible, realise 
ie causes of that complete unity of 
Greek life, its perfect correspondence 
with and expression in their art. 

Scholarly we may say their architec 
ture certainly was, but with a scholarship 
rowing little of that concern with past 
cultures which forms so large a part of 
ours, and much more with then own 
actual busy competitive life. It was a 
living progressive scholarship, a know- 


are 


ledge of life in all its living aspects, 
which, combined with high instinct and 


faculty for fitness and beauty, found 
expression in the most perfect sensual and 
intellectual art yet achieved. Compared 
with those of Roman, medieval, and 
modern times, their buildit were but 
simple structures; but their simplicity 
was an epitome of practical precision of 
line and form, logically worked out in 
every detail with the utmost subtlety of 
wsthetic refinements. It was in complete 
unity with, an exact expression of Greek 
life whose atmosphere of keen emulation 
and competition and breezy public 
criticism in all arts and activities tended 
to the highest efficiency and the most 
complete development of personalities, 
This it is which gives it such value for us, 
and not as so many haye, perhaps pardon- 
ably, assumed, that the intrinsic beauty 
of its forms justifies the use of a Greek 
temple as a model indifferently for 
church, town hall, summer-house, etc., or 


o% 
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1 Greek column in all or every position 
which it can be applied in use or 
ament. 

fo repeat what we said at the outset, 
do not discuss these terms In a 
tious or pedantic spirit, but, as we 
nk, solely in the twin interests of 
uz literary and critical English and 
art. 

[he old Greek language, itself as 
vutiful and perfect an instrument of 
yression as any created by their 
istic genius, gave us our title architect. 
ere also we find ancestors both of 
cholar’’ and of “‘ art’’; of the ‘first 
‘gesting the leisure and quiet breath- 
, that was yet far from idleness, of the 
ves of the Academia, or later in the 
ceried cloisters of monastery and 
versity ; of the second more suggestive 
the busier activities of the life of 


vns and the country outside; the 
anging, contriving, preparing, and 
r together. 


DE great and enduring value is the gift 
Athens to the world! In the slow 
stward progress of our race her name 
scended from. a Sanskrit ancestor, 
ich survives to-day less altered inform, 
ve like in scund, and identical in 
aning in our word dawn :— 
“Tet there ‘be light !’ said Liberty. 

And, lik rise from the sea, 

Athens 


She was one of the cities of the dawn. 
+, while we bear in mind the freshness 
1 beauties of the dawn, should we not 
Jk forward with confidence, and work 
‘the full noonday which is yet to be ? 


—_—_+~--—__ 


NOTES. 


Certain works of restora- 
tion have recently been 
carried out at the Temple 
urch, and the usual pean of praise 
$ gone up from the daily Press voicing 
» ideas of that large section of the 
blic which likes to see its old buildings 


[he Temple 
Church. 


ide as..good as new. ‘The parts 
ected appear to have undergone 
very drastic process of renovation, 


d how far this was necessary for their 
servation is certainly questionable. 
ie turret, for instance, which stands 
the junction of the rotunda with the 
oir on the north side, has been entirely 
‘faced, if not rebuilt, and the southern 
the two free-standing piers which 
ry the porch is now, including its 
pitals, a mere replica of what stood 
ere before. ‘The northern one appears 
have been renovated at an earlier 
+ still recent date, and the same stone 
s not been used in both cases. The 
autiful Transitional doorway, which 
e porch shelters, with its receding orders 
variously enriched shafts and archi- 
lts, has been thoroughly tidied up, 
fore the work began, this elaborate 
iture had all the appearance of ancient 
mework long subjected to the influ- 
ces of the London atmosphere. Its 
race was crumbling in places and 
ot-laden, white on the exposed faces 
d black in the hollows. It was sup- 
sed that it was in danger of perishing 
jogether, and it was thoroughly 
aned. In the course of this process 
2 curious discovery was made that 
e whole surface had at some unknown 
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period been thickly coated with an alien 
substance. This has been for the most 
art removed by the application of a 
chemical preparation, and the stone 
now appears in its original colour, except 
for the places where the black substance 
has refused to part company with it. 
The doorway now looks new, but spotty, 
and has lost all its agreeable bloom of 
age. The beauty of the carved ornament, 
which is of extraordinary refinement 
for its period, was appreciable before, 
while the lack of the broken portions 
which have now in some cases been 
replaced was not noticed. In ‘one point, 
however, there is distinct gain. The 
quaint realistic little half-length figures 
of monks and royalty which crown the 
enriched members of the jambs and 
shelter under the spreading capitals of 
the intervening shafts are now more 
clearly discerntble and attest the 
humorous outlook and remarkable 
technical accomplishment of the unknown 


XIIth-century sculptor whose work 
they are. 

ki On Monday, the 28th 

Lift I vamos came lballil 

Fatalities, Ult., am inquest, was helc 


by Dr. Waldo, the City 
Coroner, upon the-death of a clerk who 
was killed by falling down a lift well. 
The verdict was ‘ Accidental death,” 
but Dr. Waldo, in mentioning that this 
was the forty-ninth case of this kind 
during his experience of eleven and a half 
years as Coroner, expressed the view 
that many of these deaths were pre- 
ventable. In the case under considera- 
tion the well was protected by collapsible 
gates, and two of the five attendants 
who alone were authorised to work 
the lift stated that the lift could not 
ye moved if a single gate happened to be 


open. It was also against the rules 
to use this lift for passenger service. 
But it appeared that the deceased 


had opened the gate with a lift key in 
1is own possession and had, in the dark- 
ness, stepped into the well, believing 
that he was stepping into the lift. A 
similar recent case was mentioned by the 
Coroner, in which a barmaid opened a 
ift gate with a hairpin and was killed by 
alling down the well. <A considerable 
proportion of the lift fatalities coming 
yefore the Coroner are due to falling down 
the lift wells, and in many cases the 
“accidents” arise from such tampering 
with safety gear as is above mentioned. 
The difficulty of protecting people of 
certain classes against themselves is very 
great. Workmen will clean running 
shafting and put belts on to revolving 
pulleys by hand at the imminent risk 
of death, although their employers may 
put up conspicuous warnings against 
such recklessness and may also provide 
proper and safe means of doing the 
work. We cannot help feeling that 
“accidental death” is scarcely an 
accurate way of describing such incidents 
as we refer to. It is eminently desirable 
that lifts should be, whenever possible, 
arranged with gates that can only be 
opened when the cage is at rest at the 
level of the particular gate operated, 
but_at the same time we think it should 
bevmade an offence punishable by fine 
or otherwise to tamper with gate locks 
or in any similar way to contravene 
tules miadé by “owners of lifts to-prevent 
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injury to ‘persons. Many people are 
in the habit of expecting to be looked 
after in these matters like children, and 
it would seem desirable, in addition to 
taking all reasonable mechanical pre- 
cautions, to endeavour also to instil some 
sense of responsibility into people who 
from ignorance or carelessness, or both, 
are only too often a danger to others as 
well as to themselves. 


| q + 

: HE disastrous fire at 

The Fatal Fire Wegstse vor Barker ‘& 
at Kensington. Pa eee . 0. on. arker a 
Co.’s premises on the 


3rd inst., when four young women were 
killed and several others injured (one 
of whom is since dead), has again showr. 
that even with carefully considered 
means of escape some risk often remains. 
The external iron staircase was not 
used, as the girls were cut off from 
it before they knew their danger, and the 
modern fire appliances in the building 
were also not brought into play. 
Happily this was.the occasion of another 
demonstration of the promptness and 
efficiency of our Fire Brigade, and it 
seems certain that all the dead women 
but. one would be alive now had they 
not jumped to the ground from the 
cornice 60 ft. above. In doing this one 
missed the jumping sheet and. struck 
the pavement directly, and two others 
most unfortunately jumped simul 
taneously, and therefore, though they 
fell into the sheet, the impact of the 
two bodies together was too violent to be 
safely met. We see with regret that a 
member of the Brigade, Fireman A. G. 
Ayres, had to be taken to hospital 
suffering from severe burns to face and 
hands after most gallantly saving one 
of the women. 


Up to the pr 


nt nearly 


d ae 
i ae a million sterling has been 
in Paris. ©Xpended in making good 


the damage caused by 
the disastrous floods of January, 1910, 
but very little has been done in the way 
of works for the prevention of floods 
and the protection. of the city. The 
scheme which has been agreed upon 
by the Paris Municipal Council and the 
French Government includes the general 
raising of quays and parapets along the 
Seine within the city boundaries, the 
widening of the river at the Monnaie, 
and the deepening of the river between 
Suresnes and Bougival in order to 
facilitate the passage of flood waters. 
After these works have been executec 


the river will be dredged between Paris 
and Rouen as a further aid to the flow 


of water. It is satisfactory to'learn that 
the two authorities concerned are about 
to vote the sum of nearly two and a half 
millions on account of the first. instalment 
of the works, the execution of which ought 
to be no longer delayed in view of the 
serious risks to which the city is exposec 
in its present unprotected state, 


Tue Richmond Counci 
have applied for the impo- 
sition of a five-mile speec 
limit’ for heavy motor traffic over the 
bridge, and we learn that there will be 
an ‘inquiry by the Local Government 
Board in respect of the ‘application. 
We fear, however, that any such metho 
of dealing with the present difficulty 
Cc 


Richmond 
Bridge. 
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will be of very doubtful value. As we 
pointed out in cur issue of July 26, 
the bridge owes its situation entirely 
to the interests of a few people of a 
century ago, and the present generation 
is paying for the errors of those pre- 
ceding it. Lest, therefore, we leave a 
similar debt, it would be well for the 
Council to face the facts squarely and 
to seek for some lasting solution of the 
difficulty. In our opinion the only really 
satisfactory way is the construction of 
another bridge and the widening of the 
she foot of George-street. This 
would avoid the existing dangerous 
corners and the awkward series of 
varying gradients which are responsible 
for the present state of affairs. In any 
case, to do any lasting good a considerable 
sum of money must be expended, and 
the Council, realising this, would be wise 
to seek the best means of doing so to 
obtain a satisfactory return in the shape 
of a fitting continuation of one of the 
highways of Greater London. 


lane a 


A LONG-STANDING  griev- 


Reinforced ance of reinforced con- 
Concrete and Siantoe a meee ae 
the L.G.B, crete specialists against 

the conservative action 


of the Local Government Board is once 
again being ventilated, this time by 
correspondence in the Times Engineering 
Supplement. Although in some isolated 
cases the Board haye allowed terms 
of twenty and thirty years for the repay 
ment of loans in respect of works to be 
executed in reinforced concrete, their 
general policy is restrictive, and has the 
effect of imposing a. needless obstacle 
in the way of an important and perfectly 
reliable branch of architectural construc- 
tion. Some time ago Mr. John Burns 
was urged by a deputation to remove 
the embargo placed by his Department 
upon reinforced concrete, but after 
consultation with his professional staff 
decided against such a course. The 
fact is that some of the engineering 
inspectors of the Board still retain the 
prejudice formerly felt by many British 
engineers against a comparatively new 
structural method. Prejudice of the 
same kind has now virtually disappeared. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, who 
declined to appoint representatives on 
the R.I.B.A.. Committee because the 
Council thought that such action would 
imply the support of the Institution to an 
“untried ” method of construction, have 
long ago changed their attitude, and it is 
to be hoped that the old-fashioned engi- 
neers who seem to control the policy of 
the Local Government .Board will not 
be allowed to continue a course of action 
that is not only unfair to an important 
branch of industry, but is in many 
instances opposed to the public interest. 


THe R.1LB.A. © session 
opened on Monday. even- 
the Institute. ing last with an address 

by the new President. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, M.A.Oxon., A.R.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. As was to be ex- 
pected, the addr took the form of an 
able and well-reasoned exposition of 
principles affecting the policy and well- 
being of the profession, but dealing 
primarily with the position of the 
Institute, the position of the architect, 
Registration, and last, but by no means 


The New 


President of 


Ses OU re. 


least, with education. The address is 
printed in elsewhere in our 
columns, and will be read by vall with 
interest and welcomed for the ideals it 
fosters. Mr. Blomfield was elected A.R. 
in 1904 and Professor of Architecture 
shortly afterwards. He is Chairman of 
the Board of Architectural Education, 
R.LB.A., and, as a representative of the 
Institute, is a member of Council of the 
new British School at Rome. Our issue 
of July 28, last year, contains an illus- 
trated article upon his chief architectural 
and. literary works, while a review of 
his latest book will be found in this issue. 
Of his most recent designs we may 
mention the Carnegie Free Library, 
Lincoln, to which we devote a Plate 
this week. Mr. Blomfield has more than 
once acted as assessor in important 
competitions, and he is on the Com- 
m‘ttee appointed to consider the question 
of the rebuilding of the Regent’s 
Quadrant. 


exrienso 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE opening meeting at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Monday 
evening provided occasion for an exhibition 
of drawings from the Institute collection. 
The occasion was, however, altogether too 
brief for the purpose, as the time allowed 
for viewing the drawings after Mr. Blom- 
field’s speech was scarcely sufficient for 
more than a glance at the subjects on the 
walls, which had to be removed immediately 
subsequent to the meeting, as the gallery 
was required for other purpose 

The exhibition in question was not formed 
from a vicarious selection of the Institute’s 
considerable collection of original drawings— 
it represented an individual and independent 
collection, only second in interest to the 
Burlington-Devonshire group of drawings in 
the possession of the Institute. Regarded 
from the point of view of architectural 
draughtsmanship and not architectural 
history, they possess even a greater variety 
of interest. Like the Burlington-Devonshire 
collection, the drawings had been gathered 
together by a distinguished amateur collector, 
in this case, Sir James Drummond Stewart, 
of Grandtully, Dunkeld, who died shortly after 
their presentation in 1838. The President 
read a letter from Sir Charles Barry to 
Donaldson, in which he makes 
sentation, on behalf of the Scottish 
baronet, of certain of the drawings to the 
Institute, and refers to earlier gifts from the 
same hand. . Until recently the drawings 
were pasted in a folio album, which no 
doubt formed part of .the original gift, to 
which those received later were added and 
attached after the same manner. — This 
inference is borne out by the fact that several 
pages of the album ‘carried drawings pasted 
on each side of the sheet, not precisely an 
ideal way of preserving them, but which 
no doubt seemed to the librarian of that 
day as the best method of providing for their 
security and for retaining the unity of. the 
collection, and,‘as it happens, they have 
survived the ordeal remarkably well. 

The collection, therefore, on view on 
Monday night forms one of the earliest gifts 
to the Institute after its foundation, and one 
of the most interesting in its history so far 
as its collections in this respect are con- 
cerned. The album, however, provided 
neither adequate means for the inspection 
or for the proper verification of the draw- 
ings. It has, therefore, been thought well 
to have them detached and placed in sunk 
mounts, and they appeared in their new 
dress for the first time at the inaugural 
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meeting. The collection consists alfog2thé 
of 119 examples, which are largely fh 
work of Italian and French masters of tht 
late XVIIth or early XVIIIth century 
representing names of the first import 
ance so far as architectural draughtsma 
ship is concerned, if not so far as archi 
tecture itself is concerned. Many of thi 
drawings are signed, and are of undoubt 
authenticity. There are others _whost 
authorship can be placed by connoissenm 
heyond any reasonable doubt; there are 4 
few of conjectural attribution, and there a 
still others—not the least interesting part dl 
the collection—to which as yet no artist® 
name has been assigned. In the course [ 
time no doubt the authorship of all th 
drawings will be indentified or approxi 
mately identified. The President of th 
Institute has published several of ther 
in his recent book, and has cleared up som 
doubtful points. But their _ individu 
character makes, perhaps, subsequent verifiz 
cation only a matter of intelligent interest 
and time. . 
Sir Charl 
referred to, 


Barry, in the letter already 
alludes to the drawings a 
being the work of Bibiena and others 
and certainly th by Giuseppe Galli 
da Bibiena (there are also two drawings 
by his father, Francesca Galli) form thé 
largest number of drawings by one artis 
in the collection. The scope of the Bibiena 
talent suggests in a measure the general 
artistic atmosphere, both from the point of 
view of draughtsmanship and architecture; 
of the collection as a whole. There are. of 
course, some exceptions. Many of the draw- 
ings, apart from those by Giuseppe Galliy 
were designed for the scenic. purposes of 
the theatre, elaborated with something of 
the delight in the problems of perspee= 
tive which was characteristic of the 
Bibiena family, or, if they d with the 
invention of architectural subjects for other 
purposes than the theatre, the style employed 
is that of the rococo. The numerous 
members of the Bibiena family devoted 
themselves with remarkable consistency to 
the same artistic tradition, and their infiu- 
ence extended outside their own country. 
It might not be uninteresting to attempt to 
trace the extent of this influence (chiefly 
perhaps that of Giuseppe) on the develop= 
ment of the rococo style in the various 
centres which they visited for the exercis® 
of their artistic and decorative skill in thé 
production of theatrical scenery or in the 
arrangement of spectacles for Court festivals, 


or even at times in~ actual building. 
Architecture and the stage were moré 
nearly allied in those days than they 


are now. It is recorded that Brunelleschi 
provided the scenery for a masque; Palladio’s 
setting in the theatre at Vicenza still remains, 
and many other instances could be cited: 
The Bibiena drawings are of undoubted 
authenticity. So are those of Panini, of 
which a few bear his signature, the twa 
drawings of his pupil, Jean Nicholas 
Servandoni, and the four by Mauro Tesi. 
Other examples by Italian artists of the 
late XVIIth or early XVIIIth century remain 
unidentified ; among these we should he 
inclined to include the drawing of a can- 
delabrum attributed to Cellini. Next in] 
importance to the drawings of the Italian] 
school are those of the French artists. They 
sketch of the decorated prows for barges.) 
ascribed to Nicholas Poussin, requires] 
further verification. But there can he noy 
doubt about the veracity of the pen-and-) 
ink drawing signed by Puget, or of the) 
scene of an interior by Delafosse, which 
is characteristic of the somewhat wild 
compositions of this famous ornamentist. 
A pen-and-ink drawing for the decoration 
of the return angle of a ceiling is ascri 
to Le Brun, and certainly its bold desig 
and turbulent grouping suggests his manner, 


although it was probal not the finak 
working out of his composition. Oppenordt. 


a French architect, and of the same period 
as Le Brun, who studied for some years in 
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Ine, is represented by a vigorous pen 
wing of a fountain, with rococo archi- 
ural features, figures, s, etc., in the 
aner of architectaral arr 
jhing into vogue. A re 
befully-elaborated design of a public 
jiding, by Henri Marlet, is of con- 
llrably later date (the drawing 
ilently wrought for the purpos 
raving), and, according to its ins 
ilemporté le prix & Académie de Peinture, 
ilIpture et dArchitecture de Dijon, en 
4,” Paul Decker’s florid interior of a hall 
vides an example of German draughts- 
ihship (the artist was born at N: remberg 
1677); while Isaac Moucheron (who was 

sker), in two charm- 


ained and 


riod as D: 


ihe same pe 
)} pen-and-ink drawings, represents with 
iInelius Schut, an earlier artist, said to be 
Hupil of Rubens, the art of drawing of 
i pays bas. Not the least interesting 
jes of the collection is a set of tiny 
jhettes depicted with a light and sure 
ich, and with a charming feeling for 
/tposition. 
jor the first time, probably, since its 
kentation by Sir Charles Barry, a President 
Institute has associated the donor 
jh the collection which wiil no doubt in 
Hare be definitely connected with his name. 
|} James Drummond ‘Stewart’s taste and 
Hlilections as a collector are sufficiently 
iicated by his choice of subject, and we 
ye no doubt that the desire which he 
iressed through Sir Charles Barry, that 
i) new possessors of the drawings should 
jie as great a care for them as he would 
ilself, will be fulfilled to the letter. 
——__—_-@--_—__ 
) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
| BUILDINGS, DUBLIN. 


‘HE designs submitted in competition for 
it proposed new Dublin College, to be 
leted in connexion, with the National 
versity, are, on the whole, of a high 
jndard, the planning being perhaps more 
iformly successful than the elevations. 
is result is no doubt partly due to the 
racter and restricted area of the site and 
) carefully-detailed conditions published by 
|) governing body, which tended respec- 
ily towards the evolution of plans on set 
s, and prevented serious errors of judg- 
ht in the allocation of the rooms and 
jtions. It must not be understood, how- 
lr, that the problem before the competitors 
jh an easy one. The sections for which 
‘vision had to be made were scheduled 
| the ‘conditions as :—Administration ; 
dents’ general accommodation; arts; 
ics, chemistry, physiology, and path- 
heating apparatus; examination- 
WL library, lai theatre, and seven rooms ; 
litomy, biology, geology, and architec- 
fe; public health, materia medica, and 
\Icellancous ; the required total floor area 
jivhich amounts to well over 100,000 sq. ft. 
but one-third of this accommodation, 
bracing the fifth and a large proportion 
ithe seventh sections, is not for the present 
‘be erected, the existing buildings onthe 
) being utilised until funds are available 
i) the completion of the scheme. This 
i\dition, while it was not permitted to 
igh with the assessor in considering the 
‘ns on their general merits, must neces- 
ily have hampered the competitors in 
ir work. The site was, as already stated, 
Jjeedingly r ected in area, being quadri- 
bral in shape, with a frontage of 560 ft. to 
j:Isfort-terrace, on the east, “and of 250 ft. 
'\Hatch-street, on the south. The possi- 
ities of future building on the northern and 
‘stern boundaries nece: ted a consider- 
Hie recession on)these sides to obtain un- 
i errupted light "and air, while a further 
iting back of fthe street frontages was 
ljirable to gain{entrance forecourts and to 
‘ace the inconveniences arising from the 
ffic. The cost of the entire scheme is 
‘pd at 160,0091., excluding fittings, furni- 
fe, and equipment, and of this inadequate 
ih 95,0002. is to be expended on’ the first 
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portion. These serious limitations are to be 
regretted in a project for collegiate buildings, 
destined to be a centre for national education, 
and. also one of the few examples. of early 
XXth-century architecture which Dublin is 
likely to posses 

A design submitted by Messrs. Doolin & 
Butler (No. 10), of which firm Mr. R. M. 
Butler, F.R.1.B.A., is the surviving partner, 
nas been placed first by the assessor, Mr. 
H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. Recognising doubt- 
the difficulties to be faced in providing 
one large central quadrangle, a method 
adopted by many competitors, the author of 
this design has grouped his buildings around 
two courtyards, each of which will be about 
half an acre in extent. The simplicity of the 
y-out is immediately descernible from the 
xial arrangement of the plans: The main 
entrance is situated in the centre of the 
Earlsfort-terrace wing, which is devoted to 
arts and administration. From this entrance 
access is.obtained to a large central hall, 
with staircases on either side, and from the 
western side of the hall one enters the 
examination-hall, which, with the library to 
the north and the lecture theatre to the 
south, forms the division between the two 
quadrangles, and is the central feature of the 
plan. The corridors on either side of the 
examination-hall afford the necessary exits, 
and also give direct communication between 
the eastern and western wings. ‘The northern 
wing is devoted:to chemistry and physics, the 
southern wing to anatomy, physiology, and 
kindred subjects, while in the. rear, or 
western, block accommodation is found for 
hose sections, for which provision is for the 
present to be postponed. This arrangement 
allows the whole of the main enclosing 
frontages to be at once proceeded with, 
forming three sides of a rectangle, within 
which a large proportion of the existing 
buildings will be retained. When the scheme 
is being completed the operations will be 
entirely shielded from public view. The 
winning plan alone embodies this disposition, 
which has much to be said in its favour. The 
entrances for male and female students are 
situated at the ends of the Earlsfort-terrace 
wing, with cloak-rooms and conveniences on 
the ground floor and on the basement 
respectively, while the common dining-room, 
with the necessary kitchen and offices, are also 
situated in the basement. The anatomical 
section is somewhat awkwardly placed on 
the ground floor, where the absence’ of roof 
light will prove inconvenient. The position 
of the mortuary and the heating chamber, 
the latter being placed in the worst position 
possible on the plan in point of view of the 
prevailing winds, leave much to be desired. 
The entrance-hall and parts of the main 
corridors are rather deficient in light. With 
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these exceptions the plans fu fil the main 
requirements of grouping and lighting, while 
the absence of a basement, except in the 
eastern wing, is a satisfactory feature of the 
design. The author has, moreover, set back 
his buildings some 40 ft. from the western 
boundary safeguard which no other 
competitor has fully managed to achieve. 
The elevations to the public thoroughfares 
are strikingly simple. The order adonted 
only appe fully developed in the colon- 
nade forming the central feature, with 
slightly projecting wings surmounted by 
twin pedim in the treatment of the 
angle pavilions, which contain subsidiary 
staircases. The remainder of the facades, 
two stories in height, with main cornice and 
attic story over, is of plain ashlar, the 
ground-floor windows: alone being accen- 
tuated. This conception results in a digni- 
fied, well-proportioned, and comparatively 
inexpensive elevation, in keeping with that 
XVI1Ith-century style of architecture which 
is traditional in Dublin, and escaping the 
museum or municipal building-like appear- 
ance noticeable in some of the other com- 
petitors’ work. TT 


The central feature over the 
main entrance is not an integral part of 
design, and opinions may differ as to its 
necessity. Economy has dominated all else 
in the treatment of the elevations to the 
courtyards, which are being finished in 
strictly utilitarian manner in cement. The 
author doubtless: regrets this necessity as 
keenly as will any critic. 

There is no question that, of all the schemes 
submitted, Mr. Butler's is the one which can 
he carried out with the closest approximation 
to the funds available, and that he has 
achieved t without prejudice to the 
directness and roominess of the plan and the 
dignity of the design. His appointment as 
architect .by the governing body has been 
officially announced, and his sense of grati- 
fication at his success can but be enhanced 
by the general appreciation of the fairness 
of the award which is expressed by his 
professional brethren in Dublin. 

The ‘assessor has placed second a design 
(No. 3) by Messrs. Arthur & H. H. Hill, of 
Cork, which, while not so compact in plan 
as the winning design, has much to commend 
it. The two-court principle is adopted, 2 
main quadrangle some 208 ft. by 144 ft. 
and a smaller medical court, around which 
are situated accommodation for the sciences 
cognate to surgery and medicine, a segrega- 
tion which is one of the salient features | of 
the plan. The allocation of the various 
is satisfactory, although a mere 
repo: eful situation might have been found 
for the library, which is placed in the 
Earlsfort-terrace w ing directly over the main 
entrance. A feature has been made of the 
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examination-hall by placing it in the centre 
of the northern wing, and effectively treating 
the elevation abutting on the large quad- 
rangle. With the exception of a few 
chambers in the basement, and the. attic 
stories over the duminant features of the 
design, the accommodation is confined to 
two floors, which greatly extends and ela- 
borates the plan. ‘The elevations to Hatch- 
street; and Warlsfort-terrace are typically 
Neo-Greek, the entrance portico, with its 
Tonic columnar treatment, losing something 
in refinement by exaggerations of the style 
and a wealth of ornament which, in hard 
Trish limestone, would be costly to execute. 
The fagades are flanked by pavilions, im- 
pressive mainly by their heaviness. Wings 
two stories in height are advanced 40 ft. to 
the pavement line on the south front to 
form an entrance courtyard. The facades to 
the quadrangles were intended to be treated 
with bricks 2 in. in thickness and dressings 


of cut ne, of which the effect, by its 
simplicity, would doubtless be very pleasing. 


A raised terrace with stone balustrade is 
shown around the main quadrangle, adding 
much to the dignity of the building, but the 
expense would be prohibitive, a factor which 
has been rather neglected elsewhere in this 


design. 

Mr. T. J. Cullen, M.R.I.A.I., a young, 
Dublin architect, whose design has been 
plaeed third, adopted the basic principle of 


one large quadrangle, entered from Earlsfort- 
by a triple archway for vehicular 
traffic. The entrance to the administration 
block, which is also the main entrance to the 
3, is situated on the side of the 
quadrangle most remote from the street, 
while the somewhat meagre entrances for the 
students are also from this courtyard. The 
result is that some seclusion is obtained 
appropriate to collegiate conditions. 
Unfortunately this principle on the con- 
fined site involves either wings two rooms 
in depth and an illlit central corridor, or a 
four-story buildin The author has chosen 
the latter plan, and placed one-fourth of the 
total accommodation, including some labora- 
tories in the basement, 12 ft. below street 
level. With this grave exception, the plans 
possess considerable merits, the corridors, 
entrance-hall, and the rooms generally being 
adequately lighted and conveniently planned, 
particularly in regard to the physics section. 
The position of the assembly, or examination, 
hall, with its lon side on the Hatch-street 
fagade, enables the latter to he effectively 
treat The elevation to Har -terrace 
is rather impaired by the elaborate central 
feature which, with an ‘Ionic colonnade, 
defines the main entrance. The additional 
story over this entrance tends further to 
destroy the harmony of the whole conception. 
Although no official announcements have 
been :made, it is nerally understood that 
two designs have seen highly commended by 
the assessor. No. 12, submitted by Messrs. 
O'Callaghan & Webb, bears a great: similarity 
to the winning design in plan and in the 
broad treatment of the clevations, and 
highly deserves its commendation. The 
grouping around two quadrangles, the alloca- 
tions of the ions, the central position of 
the ,examination-hall and library, the en- 
trances for the students, the situation and 
amount of the basement accommodation are 
almost, in the narrowest sense of the word, 
identical, except that the anatomical section 
in this de is better placed lighting 
purposes. ort-terrace 
is very effective, the main entrance being 
marked by a Roman Doric portico, with the 
based of the proportioned columns 
pla: ad at-first-floor level.~ The facade ter- 
minates in project: ons, with distyle 
treatment of det columns deeply 
recessed. The detail is decidedly Neo- Greek, 
eae elaboration is carefully avoided. The 
ations to the quadrangles are shown in 
Betas and this fact, combined with the 
general internal and_ external design, may 
have militated against the suéc of this 
scheme on the score of expense, Architec- 
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turally, it is probably one of the finest con- 
ceptions submitted. 

The second commended design, No. 18, 
by Messrs. Batchelor & Hicks, FF.R.1B.A., 
of Dublin, is a departure from the prevalent 
classical treatment, and consists of buildings 
in the Tudor style grouped round one large 
and four subsidiary quadrangles. A col- 
legiate atmosphere has thus been, attained 
by the authors, which is emphasised by the 
well-conceived entrance-gateway and tower 
marking the arched entrance to the main 
quadrangle, and utterly marred by a some- 
what meaningless tower and spire placed at 
the junction of the Hatch-street and Harls 
fort-terrace fagades, which, by its height and 
character, overpowers the whole building. 
The planning is occasionally deviou although 
the grouping of the sections is in many 
respects excellent, and the setting back of the 
main frontage to form an entrance court- 
yard gives great depth to the building. The 
style adopted affords opportunities for 
design which have been fully seized by the 
authors, the assembly-hall being noteworthy 
in this respect. 

Another Gothic desig ing many 
excellent characteristics has been submitted 
in No. 16, the elevation to Earlsfort-terrace, 
with a tower 100 ft. in height as central 
feature, being well conceived, The entrance 
is well defined and possesses a porte-cochére, 
while the main hall gives access to a block 
of buildings on the central axis, which 
affords a means of intercommunication 
between the front and rear wings on two 
floors, a convenience which has not been 
obtained in other plans, even where the two- 
quadrangle principle has been adopted. The 
author of this design has utilised the examina- 
tion-hall to form a bold projection on the 
southern, front, of which elevation it forms 
a prominent feature. 

In des I 20. may be found several 
features of interest, including two excellent 
elevations in the classic manner. The central 
entrance is emphasised by a flattish dome 
placed over the main hall, which, with the 
vigorous columnar treatment of the portico, 
ives an appearance of stateliness to the 
whole ‘design. The examination-hall has 
been boldly thrown athwart the centre of the 
southern wing—these plans being based on 
the single-quadrangle principle—and the 
tetrastyle portico to this hall is made the 
chief feature of the Hatch-street elevation, 
balanced by the pavilions formir the 
termination of. the eastern and western 
wings. The planning, otherwise good, has 
the serious defect of central corridors, lit for 
the major portion of their length by glazed 
screens in the walls of the rooms on either 
side. Such an imperfection is too weighty 
for. even this. otherwise most- carefully 
designed building to overcome. 

In design No, 15 the buildings are grouped 
lar courts,with their main 
axis running from east to west. This arrange- 
ment permits of excellent lighting to and inte 
communication between the various sections, 
but the plans lose something in dignity. The 
elevations are not partic warly striking. 

One is curious to learn why the author of 
design No. 7 spoiled the uniformity of the 
large quadrangle by setting down in its 
midst the common dining-hall. The exterior 
of the hall is, without exaggeration, a charm- 
ing conception in the Georgian style, but its 


presence rather disturbing. This design 
embodies some original features which add 
greatly to its collegiate atmosphere, and in 
this connexion may be noted the almost 
isolated position of the examination-hall, 
marking, as it were, its importance in 


University life, and at the 
vigorous architectural 
omihenny facade. The Georgian style, with 
its possibilities cf combination of brick and 
atone: makes a powerful appeal when treated, 
as in this instance, by a master-hand, which 
has, however, fallen rather short of perfection 
in.the external elevation to Earlsfort-terrace, 
by the introduction-of some lumpy terminal 
payilions of doubtful origin. 


ame time giving 
character to the 
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of the accommodation in six independent 
blocks, a treatment scarcely suited to the 
conditions appertaining to this competition 
and requiring more judicious architectural 
clothing than is discernible in this. set of 
plans. 

In this brief review it has naturally been 
impossible to deal with each of the twenty 
one designs submitted, or even with all of the 
best of them. As far as possible those 
selected. are typical of a class or of a principle 
One feature of the competition, however 
calls for remark, having regard to the fact 
that, with few exceptions, a new generation 
of architects is in practice in Ireland sine 
the last opportunity of an equally important 
competition was afforded the profession. If 
is the influence of the Neo-Greek element 
which permeates so much of the work unde 
review. It is quite clear that. young Irish 
architects are again turning their attentiog 
to the careful study of classical examples, and 
are abandoning to a large extent the Gothié 
tradition which was followed for a large 
portion of the XIXth century, and whidh 
yas caused doubtless by the era of chureh 
building in that period. 


—EE—E—— 


MISSOURI STATE CAPITOL) 
COMPETITION. 


JerrpRson Crry, the Capitol of Missouri, i 
located on the Missouri River between § 
Louis and Kansas City, and the site of the new 
Capitol lies on a promontory visible for miles 
up and down the river and 100 ft. above if§ 
level. ; 

A domed building with one a: 
street of the city was called for, 
tion was left to the competitor 
design, by Me: Tracy & Swartwout, archi 
tects, of New York City, takes the long axi§ 
of the building parallel to the river and fulfil 
the requirements of the programme in @ 
thoroughly practical manner. In describing 
his plan, Mr. Swartwout emphasised threé 
elements : (1) Complete circuit of offices on thé 
outside; (2) uninterrupted circulation the 
relation of Senate and House and the vestibule 
and librar Furthermore, “the secondary 
airs and elevators are in the four corners of 
the building, just off the circulation, and s@ 
placed that members of the Legislature can g@ 
from either side directly to their coatrooms 
without passing through the lobbies.” 

A feature of the design not found in other 
State Capitols is the splendid opening up of 
the plan and section from the entrance porticed 
and steps through a high vaulted stair hall 0 
the dome. 

We me 
the same 


ign No. 9 is singular in the provision 


cis on the mai 
but the orientas 
The winning 


st 


mention that’ other buildings by, 
firm include the Post Office, Denvery 


Colorado ; Connection! Savings Bank, New 
Haven, Conn. ; Yale University Club Buildings 
New York City Home Club Buildir 


York City ; Metropolitan Bank, Washington 
D.C. We are indebted to our contemporaryy 
the American. Architect, for permission to repros 
duce the winning desig: sh we shall 
further illustrate next w 
a 

HOUSING SCHEME, 

As the first instalment of their extensivél 
scheme the Town Council hav just completed 
the erection of thirty-eight workmen’s dwellings) 
The Corporation bought the site of 6 acres vat 
1, per acre, and will build 140 cottagesy 
with gardens, to be let at rents of 6s., 5s., and 
4s., according to the accommodation.  'Th@ 
thirty-eight now built are of red brick withl 
tiled roofs; they cost 5,310/., and’ the rents 
amount to 455/. per annum ; there were ninety 
six applicants for 


CHELMSFORD. 


the first two that were built 


RE-INAUGURATION OF THE CHAPEL OF THE 
ORDER OF THE BATH, 

. Mr, Lionel Earle, C.B., C.M.G.. the newlya 
appointed Secretary to H.M.S. Office of Workss 
is nominated as a-member of a. committed 
who are charged with arranging for an instale 
lation ceremony in King Henry VII.’s Chapels 
Westminster Abbey, in the autumn of next 
yea It is proposed to revive, as far as moderm 
conditions will allow, the connexion of the 
Order of the Bath with the chapel ‘wherein 
the last installation of Knights of the Order 
was held in June, 1812, 
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/PENING MEETING OF SESSION AND 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

yeneral meeting (ordinary) of 

of the Royal Institute of 


Tae 
Hision 


Conduit-str 
inald Blom 
Whe minutes of the last meeti 
ken as read, and the announcer 
had admitted the Hampshire and Isle 
|/Wight Association of Architects to alliance 
jiving been made, 
(The President 
dri 
‘It has become the custom of this Institute 
look to its sidentia! addresses for announce- 
s on matters of serious interest to the 
on. for the foreshadowings of policy 
metimes for sanguine anticipations of id 
should all like to see realised. You w 
jbollect the frankness of my predecessor in this 
lair, and the zeal with which he attacked the 
(ficult, problems which confronted him during 
term of office. Many circumstances com- 
ned to make his tenure of office more than 
ually full of arduous situations. I who have 
ile honour to succeed him do not look for a 
Vries of alarums and excursions. Rather, so 
i as I can see, the time has come for a steady 
jinsideration of our position and for a period 
|} serious, if less brilliant, development on 
jkacticable lines. I hope I shall not disappoint 
(bu if I say that I have no heroic policy to offer 
bu, no infallible panacea for the many diffi- 
Hhities that lie before us ; but I shall ask you to 
jillow me in the suggestions which I shall put 
\bfore you as to the present position, and to 
lp me on your part with your clear, unpre- 
jndiced, and close attention. 


delivered the following 
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The Position of the Institute. 

The points which I would ask you to consider 
with me to-night are: the position of this 
Institute, the position of the architect, Registra- 
tion, and education. I will deal first with the 
position of the Institute. 

We have in the 1] 
incurred a large expenditure, and this 
induced some anxiety among our membe 
regard to the future. I think I can safely 
member who has an uncomfortable 

su As a body this Institute 
has never been so strong as it is to-d The 
total of its membership, including Licentiates, 
amounts to some 4,700, in addition to the 
numerous of probationers and students 
from whom the members of the future will be 
drawn ; and I would remind those of the latter 
s to whom the Insurance Act applies that an 
Architects’ and Surveyc Approved Society 
under the Act has lz een formed by the 
Architectural Association, with the approval of 
this Institute and of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
The net-work of allied societies, working in close 
relation with the central body, now covers not 
only the United Kingdom, but practically the 
nglish-speaking Dominions, and 
mtly taken in hand the 
of the relations of the allied 
s inter se and to this Institute, in order 
shall be without a representative 
body to assist the architects practising within 
its boundaries. The constant reference to the 
Institute in matters of public importance I need 
not touch on, because it is a matter of common 
knowledge to all of you. In regard to our 
financial position, as eholders of these fine 
premises which have recently been enlarged and 
i ved, the Institute is in a more secure 
position that it was two years ago, when it 
merely the holder of a lease of half these premi 
with some fifty years to run, Such a s E 
undertaking has necessarily put a temporary 
strain on our finances. In the years 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 the Institute spent about 31,000/. on 
the purchase of these premises and their repairs 
and rearrangement, skilfully carried oat by our 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hare. In addition to 
this, the Town-Planning Conference involved a 
capital expenditure of 2,235/. To meet these 
liabilities the Institute had in hand 21,0952. 
capital. The result was that during these years 
we had to borrow from our bankers the sum of 
12,1441. But the soundness of our finances is 
shown by the fact that by the end of last y: 
our indebtedness was reduced to some 9,000/., 
and we have reason to believe that in this and 
following years an annual surplus of income over 
expenditure will enable us to reduce our debt by 


two or three 


has 
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at least 1,000/. a year. I need hardly say that 
the sooner the whole of this debt is wiped off the 
better, and this is the more nece 3 
still remains to be dealt with the mort 
4,000/. which we took over with these premises 
from the Architectural Union Company. There 
is much that the Institute would like to 
yet hopes to do in the future, which your 
do not feel justified in unde ng till t1 
is cleared: our splendid architectural library, 
for example, perhaps the finest in this country, 
should be kept up-to-date by the purchase of 
the best contemporary publications, both in this 
country and abroad, but at present your Council 
is not always able to follow the legitimate 
representations of the Literature Committee for 
financial reasons. Then there is the pressing 
question of the payment of our examin long 
ago recommended by the Board of Architectural 
Education, but as yet unrealised for the same 
m, and all that the Institute can offer to 
gentlemen who place at its disposal their 
Hed and valuable ices 

platonic, if very genuine gratitude. 
remind you also that the promotion of Registra- 
tion, whatever form it may take, must in any 
case mean the expenditure of money, possibly 
of a good deal of it. I venture to suggest one 
obvious means of adding to the sinews of war, 
and that is that those Associates who are 
qualified for the Fellowship should take up their 
Fellowship without further to-do. The'status of 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is assuredly a distinction, and I suggest to 
you that all our Associates ought in due course 
to proceed to the Fellowship, and that the senior 
Associates should give a lead to their juniors by 
taking up their Fellowships at once. I appeal 
to you as good sportsmen to lend a hand in this 
very practical w having regard to the facts 
that ] have now laid before you. I would say 
again that our position is perfectly sound, but 
it.is only common sense to deal with our existing 
liabilities before we embark on large enter- 
prises, whose end, however desirable, must be to 
some extent problematical. 


The Position of the Architect. 

The position of the architect as a professional 
man has given ground for a good deal of anxious 
consideration in the last year or two. Adverse 
verdicts have been given in the Courts, which 
appear to saddle us with unfair and impossible 
responsibilities, and there can be no doubt that 
the position of a practising architect to-day is 
more difficult than it was forty years ago. He 
is expected to know a great deal more, and to do 
a great deal more for his money, than was 
expected of his predecessors in the haleyon day: 
of the ’seventies. Applied science has developed 


Missouri State Capitol : 


Rear Elevation. 


Winning Design, by Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout. 
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so fast and in so many directions that it is 
impossible for an architect to keep pace with 
every branch of it ; and beside all this, he has his 
own art to master. For when all is said and 
done, the first business of an architect, that 
which differentiates him from other men, is his 
power and knowledge of design ; and that, in the 
chaos of modern styles and the kaleidoscope of 
fashion, is not less but more difficult to acquire 
now than it was 150 years ago when everybody 
worked in one manner as a matter of course and 
every village builder knew the Orders. And it 
is more difficult than it was fifty or sixty years 
ago when hygiene was a negligible quantity, 
electricity as a commercial power unknown, and 
the builder was a man who really knew some- 
thing of the practice of building. At the same 
time, I think there has been an unneces: 
scare in this matter. We architec 
always had, our responsibi 
and, provided an architect knows his 
, watches his work, and takes due care 
of his clients’ interests, I do not think his 
position is one of greater danger than that of 
other professional men. The pressure of com- 
petition is keener than it used to be, and the 
standard of attainment is higher, but this is due 
in the one case to causes beyond our control, in 
the other to our own efforts ; and what we have 
to do is, on our part, to qualify ourselves for our 
responsibilities, and to stimulate in the public a 
more intelligent appreciation of the services that 
an architect can and ought to render. If the 
public understood that an architect is an 
individual with the necessary limits of an 
individual, and not merely a wholesale 
entrepreneur on the one hand, or a building 
policeman on the other, there would be less of 
the regrettable misunderstandings that some- 
times occur in the practice of architecture—but 
architects should not forget that the only 
effectiv port to the appreciation of the 
public is the merit of their own personal work, 
and that if the profession of architecture is to 
receive a higher recognition in the State than 
it obtains at present it can only do so by 
ensuring a high standard of education and 
attainment among its individual members. 


Registration. 

This brings me to the thorny question of 
Registration. In this matter, if you will bear 
with me, I wish to explain certain developments 
that have formed part of the history of this 
Institute. Over twenty years ago I had the 
honour to be an Associate Member of Council, 
and about that time a move was made in the 
direction of Registration, which appeared to some 
of us, old as well as young, to be heading off 
hitecture into a cul-de-sac of unmitigated 
professionalism. But since those days much 
water has flowed under the bridge. Free 
discussion has cleared away the misunder- 
standings of earlier days, the Institute has taken 
a very active and, if I may say so, in regard to its 
members, self-sacrificing part in the reorgani: 
tion of education, and there has grown up a 
tairly general consensus of opinion that Registra- 
tion, in some shape or another, is desirable, not 
only in the interests of architects, but in the 
interests of the public. So far this Institute 
is pledged to the policy stated in the Report of 
the Committee of 1907, and your Council has for 
some years endeavoured to give effect to that 
policy. our Council can hardly hope to 
produce a scheme that will at once satisfy all, 
or nearly all, shades of opinion, and also be 
within the range of practical politics—this last 
is important—for I think you will agree with me 
that, if you run a horse, you should run him for 
all he is worth, and that it is unworthy of serious 
men of affairs to waste time and money on mere 
ballens @essai. We are after a practical scheme, 
one that will protect both the public and 
architects. Various solutions have been pro- 
posed. So far none of them haye met with 
general acceptance, but it must not be supposed. 
that the labours of the last few years have been 
wholly in vain. They have at least shown us 
some of the difficulties in the way, and have 
brought it home to thoughtful men that this is 
a very difficult and intricate problem not to be 
settled off-hand, and that if a real and sat 
factory solution is to be found for it, that solution 
will have to be built up by careful and exhaustive 
consideration of the case in all its aspec of 
what is required by the public, of what is due to 
the architect, and of the effect of any such 
scheme on other professional bodies whose 
interests may be affected. And if after this 
careful consideration it is found to be impossible 
to go quite so far as some of the more ardent of 
our Registrationists might desire, I would remind 
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them that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and I would appeal to them, and indeed to all 
of our critics, to have patience and not to take 
the bit in their mouths and bolt. It is no use 
striking before the iron is hot, and it has become 
clear that there are many issues to this questior 
all of which must be dealt with before it will be 
possible to reach the psychological moment of 
solution. The conditions of modern society 
are so complex that it is impossible to deal with 
any of its problems in watertight compartments, 
What may appear to us as very clearly in the 
public interest’ may seem less convincing to our 
neighbours on the other side of the fence ; and 
the experience of history is conclusive that 
drastic changes are not to be made wno ictu. If 
such changes are to take their permanent place 
in the social organisation, they will only do so 
as the result of much previous effort, of anxious 
thought, of the slow attrition of those awkward 
angles which have split up many a well-meant 
scheme of reform. One of the first acts of your 
new Council has been to appoint a large and 
wefully-selected Committee to consider the 
whole question of Registration, and it has 
strengthened it by the addition of a number of 
representative members from the provinces. 
I would ask you to give this Committee time to 
deal with the question in all its bearings, and, 
when the recommendations of the Council come 
before you, not to look for impossibilities, but to 
give it your careful consideration as practical 
men of affairs, and with an anxious regard to 
the future of architecture. For, after all, 
whether members of the Council or not, we are 
but trustees for the next generation, and it 
should be our business to hand on our inherit- 
ance, not tarnished or diminished, but greater 
and more splendid, because it is held on the 
terms of a higher standard of attainment. On 
one point I feel sure we shall all agree. The 
object of a Registration scheme should not be 
to make architecture a close profession, regard- 
less of professional skill. We do not want to 
repeat the history of the Trade Guilds in their 
later days, when their object was to surround 
their members with a jealously-guarded ring- 
fence of monopoly. Our object is to put a stop 
to incompetence, and to establish and maintain 
a reasonable level of accomplishment, and to see 
that that level is reached by those who under- 
take the very responsible work of an architect. 
There is not a man in this room who would not 
say ‘‘la carriére ouverte aux talent,” but what we 
insist on is that the “ talent’ should really be 
there, and that is the substantial issue to which 
Registration should be directed. It should be 
really and effectually the hall-mark of profes- 
sional competence, 


Education. 

So, by this roundabout way, we come back to 
the vital question of education, or rather, as I 
should prefer to put it, a sound and thorough 
professional and artistic training as the basis on 
which any form of Registration must be founded. 
If we are to obtain public and formal recognition 
of the fact that architecture is not an art that 
can be practised hy Dick, Tom, and Harry with 
advantage to the community, and that there is 
a difference in kind between the work of the 
trained designer and the architectural efforts of 
the gentleman who combines the practice of 
architect, auctioneer, and estate agent, we shall 
see to it, not only that our present standard 
is maintained by all who enter our ranks, but 
also that it is slowly and surely raised, so that 
there can be no question as to who is and who is 
not qualified to undertake the work that legiti- 
mately falls to an architect. 

It is to this object that the Institute, through 
i Board of Architectural Education, has 
steadily applied itself during the last few year: 
Sir Aston Webb was the first and most admi 
able Chairman of that Board. I had the honour 
of succeeding him, and we can both testify to 
the unswerving sympathy and support which 
the Institute, through its Council, gave to that 
Board, and thereby enabled it to carry out the 
important and far-reaching reorganisation of 
architectural training, wh s been quietly 
going on for the last few The syllabus of 
training for architectural students has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and quite recently a 
serious attempt has been made to render our 
xamination a more effective and intelligent 
test of architectural capacity, and also a real 
stimulus to the artistic enthusiasm of our 
studen: Design, the adequate invention of 
buildings which are good to live in and to look 
at, is; after all, the es: sential object of our training 
Many studies are necessary as subsidiary to this. 
but the aim of our training must always be to 
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make our students competent architect 
to whom the methods and materials of building 
are as his canvas and colours to the painter, or 
his bronze and marble to the sculptor. The 
initiation of a test in design, which is to some 
extent competitive, is an important step 
forward and a further development of that 
reorganisation of our methods of training which 
has been one of the most valuable constructive 
works carried out by the Institute during the 
last few years. And by design I do not mean 
scene-painting, Under modern conditions it is 
more than ever imperative that power of design 
and knowledge of construction should go hand- 
in-hand—that the architect should have the 
technical knowledge of building necessary to 
realise the flights of his imagination. Where 
the engineer stops at construction, the architect, 
as an artist, sees further possibilities of beautiful 
form and its combinations, and he should 
possess sufficient knowledge at any rate to start 
the realisation of these possibilitie 


Architecture and Science. 

At the meeting of the British Association in 
September last Professor Archibald Barr gave 
a very able address on the duty of the engineer 
to the community, and in the course of it called 
attention to the unfortunate severance of 
engineering from artistic design. The engineer, 
he said, t sa too exclusively utilitarian view 
of his calling, and architects have not sufficiently 
mastered the science of steel construction to be 
able to design in it freely. I think there can be 
little doubt that Professor Barr is right in this 
contention; and the conclusion to be drawn 
from it is that in the modern practice of archite 
ture the necessity of the study of scientific 
construction becomes more and more urgent. 
That is a point that will not he lost sight of in 
our scheme of architectural training, and I may 
sure you that on this point our examiners are 
adamant. Yet there are one or two con- 
siderations which I venture to offer, to reassure 
the old-fashioned lover of bricks and mortar. I 
do not believe that the whole future of architec 
ture rests with steel construction or reinforced 
concrete, any more than I can believe that the 
whole future of painting lies with the Post- 
Impressionists or the Cubi Brickwork and 
masonry must always hold their place in 
building, and, though architects will do well to 
avail themselves of all the resources of applied 


science, that is no reason for throwing up their 
familiar tools and rushing headlong into methods, 


however brilliant their promise, which have not 
stood the test of time. 

We artists have to live in an age of sciénce, 
and science is steadily invading the terri 
of the arts; not content with brushing us 
as people of no account, it has stolen our one 
ewe lamb, it has annexed the term “ beauty 
for its own purposes, and misled the public by 
using it in a sense of its own. In consequence 
of this insidious misuse of the middle term, we 

rtists wake up to find our work judged by 
irrelevant standards, and condemned accord 
ingly. One hears the term ‘“ beauty ” applied 
to subjects so diverse as St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey, to the steelwork of the Gare 
d'Orléans or to some complicated piece of 
machinery. Now, it is obvious that the same 
thing cannot be meant in each of these instances. 
In the case of the buildings, we mean that our 
sense of rhythm and proportion, our enjoyment 
of light and shade and the like are gratified ; 
in the two latter cases that we derive intellectual 
satisfaction from the exact solution of a problem 
of construction or mechanical function ; and it 
is only because we are lazy or careless of speech 
that we talk of ‘* beauty ’’ in the case of the steel 
roof or the steam engine. There is, of course, 
borderland, where our pleasure is partly 
and partly intellectual, such as the 
great dam or the lines in perspective of an 
ironclad. But from the point of view dealt 
with by Professor Barr I suggest that the term 
“ beauty ” applied to steel construction 
means technical beauty—that is, that its appeal 
will be to the intellectual satisfaction given by 
perfectly efficient work, rather than to the 
esthetic enjoyment to be derived from the 
“ ordonnance ” of noble architecture. One 
therefore. the less daunted, and I do not think 
that architecture is going to be stranded high 
and dry by the engineer ; but I heartily endo 
Professor Barr’s appeal for more thorough study 
of construction and for closer co-operation 
between the engineer and the architect. The 
two should pull together and should do so from 


the fir; It is no use asking an engineer to 
design a bridge, or even a shopfront as was 


recently suggested, and afterwards calling on an. 


artists 
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architect to invest it with mer: 
Both architect and engineer will have their views 
on the main form and distribution, but they will 
have studied the problem from different points 
of view, and it is only by laying their different 
points of view together, before the treatment of 
the problem as a whole is decided on, that it 
will be possible to attain the unity of effect 
essential to monumental architecture. 


The Universities and the Institute. 


I would take this opportunity of expressing 
our appreciation of the admirable spirit in which 
several of the Universities have endeavoured to 
give effect to the Institute scheme in their 
schools of architecture. The control of the 
Institute over the training of architectural 
students has been placed on an efficient basis 
by the organisation of the system of external 
examine The Institute has been brought 
into satisfactory relations with the Universiti 
and is now recognised by them as the of 
centre of reference for questions concerned with 
the training of architectural students. We have 
our representatives in the schools of London 
University, the Architectural Association, 
lige, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
sgow, and Edinbur, and finally, at the 
invitation of the Board of Education at White- 
hall, the Institute has undertaken to conduct, 
the examinations in architecture of 
in the National Competition of Art 
Students. The hori of the work of thi 
Institute is steadily widening, and the part that 
i zailed on to play in the training of architects 
becomes each year of greater importance, of 
vital importance, to the next generation of 
architects, and scarcely less so to the public and 
to our own members, because, as I have 
ventured to assert already, trained technical 
ability must be the basis of statutory recognition. 


The New School at Rome. 


In this branch of the work of the Institute 
prospects are very much brighter than they 
have been hitherto. The Ja Bequest has 
placed at the disposal of the Institute annually 
a scholarship of 2001. a year tenable for two 
years ; and within the present year, through the 
generosity of the Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition, the new School at Rome, long 
dreamt of by this Institute, has been established 
by Royal Charter; the, first instalment of the 
building is already in hand, and a scholarship of 
2001. a year tenable at this school for three years 
is to be awarded annually. ‘The Institute has 
offered its hospitality to the Commissioners in 
regard to the examination for this scholarship, 
which will be the blue ribbon of the year. The 
jary will be the Faculty of Architecture, all of 
whom are members of this Institute. In these 
scholarships, and in the gold and silver medals 
of the Royal Acad y, not to mention other 
scholarships and prizes, there are solid induce- 
ments to tempt the young man of genius out of 
his hiding. ‘The importance of the scholarships 
tenable in the School at Rome will be obvious 
to all who recall their own days of studentship, 
those aimless and often solitary wanderings on 
the Contine pleasant enough as a sketcher’s 
pilgrimage in search of the picturesque, but of 
little value as artistic training, owing to the 
absence of intellectual discipline and authorita- 
tive guidance. Indeed, as a student of the 
development of architecture, I am sometimes 
tempted to attribute the weak points of the 
architecture of the last fifty years to the habit 
of indiscriminate and undisciplined sketching. 
I regret to admit that we have all of us done it— 
sometimes, it is but fair to say in self-defence, 
from the sheer pleasure of drawing some very 
drawable object—the sheer joy of draughts- 
manship—more often I fear from a certain 
laziness and disinclination for the hard thought 
involved in the critical analysis of architecture. 

alas, have too often been an 
unlicensed orgy of details snatched from every 
land and every style! But the sketching and 
measuring of actual buildings with a clearly 
realised object, and carried out with the aim of 
artistic analysis, becomes of inestimable value 
to the student, especially when checked by the 
free discussion of students working together. 
For the first time students will have the chance 
of working together, and in touch with their 
brethren the painters and sculptors, in that city 
which must always be the mother of the arts. 
The School at Rome may take years of patient 
effort to perfect, but we may look for great 


things from it in the next generation. One of 
the most serious difficulties in the modern 
practice of architecture is the absence of 
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tradition, the want of a common method and of 
a recognised standard of attainment. It i 
not too much to hope that in lapse of time it 
may be the privilege of the students at our 
School at Rome to ore this method and 
standard. That ideal is still far distant, and to 
complete our programme we must go further 
afield and enlist the help of all who care for our 


progress in the arts. I think the time has come 
when closer attention than it has hitherto 
received to the organisation of training in 


the arts i country. Excellent work is done 
in our schools, but the schools are not suffi- 
ciently organised inter se, and there is need for 
further development both in regard to this and 
and also in regard to the advanced stages of 
training in the arts. Our schools bring the 
students up to a certain point, and far ahead for 
the brilliant few there will be the artistic 
paradise of the School at Rome, but there is : 
interval between these stages to be bridged 
over, so that others, not among the brilliant few, 
yet good men too, may have the benefit of the 
most advanced training in design, with all the 
resources of a great establishment and the 
benefit of the skill and experience of the most 
competent artists. I believe that the want 
can be met by the development of existing 
institutions, but it is one that will require very 
serious and anxious consideration, in co-opera- 
tion with such educational establishments as 
the Royal Academy. 


Training. 


In this short survey of the present situation of 
what I may call architectural polities I have 
endeavoured to indicate a certain unity of idea, 
and even of fact, that underlies the whole 
position. If the architect is faced by graver 
responsibilities than heretofore he must meet 


means more thorough training If 
as a profession we are to sneceed in effecting 
such further official organisation as will protect 
both the public and ourselves from the depreda- 
tions of poachers, the foundation-stone of that 
organisation must be systematic professional 
training, and it is, and will always be, one of 
the most responsible duties of the Institute to 
see that that training is really sufficient and its 
standard steadily maintained. In saying this I 
do not for one moment imply that our present 
methods of training are not efficient. They are 
efficient, whenever they are properly applied. 
The mischief is that they are not universally 
appli or, to put it another way, that they are 
i ed _on in the case of all who set out to 
architecture. The strength of a chain 
t link, and, however strong a profes- 
sion may be in individuals, it is the minimum of 
excellence that determines its position with the 
public. Thus it is that, by insistence on this 
training, with its corollary of a widespread 
level of accomplishment, we may hope to build 
up in the mind of the public a real understanding 
of architecture. I fear that until that is done 
we shall continue to suffer from the unfortunate 
vicissitudes of art in this country. those failures 
of method and intelligence which result in 
constant disappointments, only relieved at rare 
intervals by some effort of individual genius or 
patriotism. I will not dwell here on the alarm- 
ing architectural results that may arise from the 
bureaucratic instinct, that growing centripetal 
tendency in our State and municipal depart- 
hich deprives the public of the use of 
ability in the country, and so far 
hinders it from getting the best value for its 
money. 


National Monuments. 


Nor need I enlarge on such matters as the 
lack of organised protection for our national 
monuments. A Bill for their protection is now 
being considered by a Committee of both 
Houses, and you will have fresh in your memory 
an astonishing piece of vandalism which was 
only rectified at the last moment through the 
munificence of a distinguished Statesman. 
Mistakes which are afterwards a source of the 
keenest regret seem to slip through by accident. 
In those far-distant days, when real ability and 
solid attainment will be the condition precedent 
to the practice of architecture, one may hope to 
see these evils remedied, because a sense of the 
place and value of architecture will be wide- 
spread among educated people. The serious 
importance of this art in the State will be 
realised, and with this keener sense of the 
gravity of the problems of architecture fuller 
trust will be given to those whose high calling 
it is to practise the art, 
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The Relation of the Architect to Himself. 

Lastly—and this time it really is lastly—there 
is the relation of the architect to himself. So 
far I have been discussing his position in regard 
to the public. But more important than this 
is his own attitude to his career, the point of 
view from which he regards the work of his life. 
There is a real danger, in all this whirl of archi- 
tectural politics, of our forgetting that first of 
all we are artists, and that the art which we 
practise is great and a very old one. 
The cares of b the keenness of competi- 
tion, the feverish haste of modern work are apt 
to reduce the lamp of art to the merest flicker 
if they do not put it out altogether. Those of 
us who have wide experience of practice know 
how difficult it is to keep that lamp alight, but 
here I am addressing myself not to my seniors 
and contemporaries, but to our younger 
members—to those who will take our places and 
carry on our work. Scholarship and research 
have always been among the best traditions of 
this Institute. I need only recall such names as 
Donaldson, Cockerell. and Penrose, and remind 
you that, whatever view one may take of the 
historical justness of the Gothic Revival, there 
can be no question of the intense enthusiasm 
that inspired the labours.of such men a 
younger Pugin, Street, Burges, and Nesfield. 
J£ vou turn over the pages of the earlier volumes 
of our Transactions you will find papers on 
matters of serious interest, marked by a learning 
and ability that give them a permanent value 
in architectural literature. I hope, and I do 
not doubt, that that tradition will be worthily 
maintained by the rising generation. Current 
politics may be fascinating, but they are the 
outside of the cup and platter, they are a very 
poor substitute for that patient forging and 
perfecting of your artistic armament which will 
enable you later to practise your art with the 
enjoyment that comes of real mastery. And to 
those that have enthusiasm this labour will be a 
perennial delight, the joy that is to be won 
from the study of past art © Who of us, after all, 
does not look back with vivid pleasure to those 
lings with the mysteries of some great 
cathedral, quiet hours with pencil, note-book 
and 2 ft. rule spent in some exquisite chapter- 
house, long autumn rambles among the time- 
worn buildings of historic cities ? These things 
are the privilege of the architectural student, 
and it is this touch with the past that gives to 
our work its abiding interest. You may 
recollect the old Greek game of the Lampade- 
phoria, where runners took torches lit at the 
altars of Prometheus, Athene, and Hephaistos, 
and passed them from hand to hand till they 
reached the winning-post. That, gentlemen, is 
our position. It is our business to hand on the 
torch of architecture. Some of us may be 
getting old and stiff in the joints, and may have 
to content ourselves with painfully nursing the 
flame. It is for you of the younger generation 
so to train yourselves in your calling that, when 
the torch is passed into your hands, you may 
fan it to more vigorous life, and enable it to shine 
again with all the splendid brilliancy of the 
great aves of architecture.” 


The Earl of Plymouth, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, said there was one subject on 
which he could say a few words—i.e., ancient 
monuments. The President had reminded 
them that the Government had introduced a 
Bill into Parliament with the object of dealing 
with the preservation of ancient monuments, 
and a Committee was now sitting which had 
not yet reported, and so he could not say much 
on that occasion. But he could remind them 
that there were one or two difficulties which 
confronted them in dealing with the question. 
There were two extreme points of view in 
dealing with the question; one, the method 
that had rather been practised in this country 
hitherto of leaving alone those responsible for 
the protection of ancient monuments, whether 
they be trustees of more or less public bodies 
connected with such buildings, or private 
owners—leaving them alone in the hope that 
they would be alive to their responsibilities 
and would do their best to preserve these 
buildings in a proper way. Although there 
were interested bodies dealing with the pre- 
servation of ancient buildings, in this country 
they exercised such a limited control that it 
might be not unfairly said that we had hitherto 
gone to the extreme he had mentioned and had 
left matters alone. On the other hand, we 
had constantly quoted to us the practice of 
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other nations in Europe in the matter, but he 
thought we ought to be very careful of taking 
such a practice as a guide to ourselves. He 
very much doubted whether in all cases the 
power which had been placed in the hands of 
Government departments or bodies appointed 
for the purpose had been so very successful in 
the treatment of ancient buildings in European 
countries. At any rate, let us profit by their 
experience, and let us not hurriedly adopt 
methods which we might find not only did not 


suit us in this country, but had not been 
completely successful elsewhere. He hoped 
and believed that the Government were 


approaching the question with care. ‘There were 
a good many who desired to constitute some 
organisation which should assist those who had 
the 1 sponsibility and care of ancient monu- 
ments to get expert advice from those who had 
a real knowledge of the proper way to preserve 
and restore old. buildings. One of the greatest 
difficulties was to set up an Advisory Ancient 
Monuments Board which should have the 
complete confidence of the country, and whose 
advice and decision would carry weight with 
those who were interested. Although the ‘e were 
representatives of archeological societies and 
artistic bodies in this country who might well 
belong to such an advisory board, after all, 
it was to architects who had studied the con- 
struction and methods of buildings of ancient 
work to whom they had to look finally for 
the preservation of old buildings. Taste and 


knowledge had changed in the architectural 
profession, and in the whole country during 
the last half-century, and there was a general 


feeling that we had a duty to perform, and 
that we must take what means we could to 
preserve our ancient buildings, and- it was 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
its allied societies that one must finally turn 
for expert advice. We must proceed with 
care and caution and not be faddists in the 
matter. 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A, 

seconded the motion, and said they 
tulated themselves in having M Reginald 
Blomfield as their President. They knew him 
as an architect of distinction; who had great 
liter gift, and who had written in a most 
useful and interesting way on English and 
French Renaissance. Their President had also 
taken a high University degree, and there was 


congra- 


another side of his character which would 
appeal to the younger members of the pro- 
fession, and that was that he was a good all- 


round sport hort, he was a good all- 
round man. aid that the practice of 
architecture made a man very one-sided, but in 
the case of their President they had a many- 
sided man, and if he had to describe him in 


Baha 


technical language he would call him a 
“polygonal” President. He was glad to 


see Mr. Blomfield as their President, for he 
regarded him as a symbol of reconciliation and 
unity between the members of the profession ; 
and the Institute would say “this our son 
was dead and is alive again, was lost and 
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is found’ and, having found him, they 
intended to keep him and make the most of 
him. The members of the profession were 
more or less united now, and he believed 
there was a determination on the part of those 
who had the welfare of the Institute at heart, 
whether they believed in Registration or did not, 
to try and put their heads together and hit 
upon some means which would satisfy those 
who did not desire Registration, and also the 
undoubtedly large number who desired to see 
some form of Registration introduced. They 
were all determined if they could to hit upon 
some scheme and talk it out and submit it to 


the Institute, and thus to stop a troublous 
business which had gone on from year to year 
and which they were getting heartily tired of, 


and would like to see finished off, so as to 
leave the Institute free to take up those 
matters which would be of more advantage to 
architecture and the Institute. The President 
must look upon the education of architects 
as the principal object with which he was 
interested, and it was an object which he, the 
speaker, thought that the Institute could do 
untold good to architecture as well as to its 
members by attending to. They knew their 
President had largely helped to mould the 
scheme of education that was now gradually 
coming to a definite and organised form, 
and which, he believed, as it developed and 
was improved, would be of great use and 
advantage. The President had also adum- 
brated some advanced training which might 
take more or less the form of a diploma course ; 
and he, the speaker, also hoped that some- 
thing of the kind might be done, and he hoped 
that when the President retired after his period 
of office that that would be one of the thing 
which had been accomplished. He did not 
think it was an impossible thing to do, and he 
thought it would be of very great use if the 
President could carry it out. The President 
mentioned the Royal Academy. He, the 
speaker, had no right to speak for that body, 
but he thought he knew enough of it to say 
that he believed that if it were approached it 
would give a very sympathetic hearing to the 
proposal, and would do what it could. The 
Royal Academy were far more ready to assist 
in schemes of the sort than some people seemed 
to suppose, and he was sure they would do all 
they could to assist. The work of the Institute 
divided itself into two divisions, and Lord 
Plymouth had indicated one when he referred 
to the case of ancient buildings. Another 
branch of the same division was the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, or the care of those who had 
fallen by the way, and in that connexion he 


might mention that the Society would be 
extremely glad to receive more help from 


members of the profession, as there were many 
more applications than there were funds 
adequately to deal with. The other division 
ot the work of the Institute was education, 
about which there was reason to feel great 
hope—hope that they might be able by taking 
young men in hand to ensure that in the future 
there would be better trained architects than 
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there were at present. ,Our,‘art¥was different 
from all others, for,it meant what Ruskin called 


“the fraternity of toil,” and they must wor 
together and help each other. No great 
buildings ever were built, or ever would be 


built, except by men who helped and assisted 
each other, and so it was they must all try and 
help young architects to get a better equipment 
in their career than the generation of present- 
day practising architects had had. 

The vote of thanks was then heartily 
to, and 


‘The President, 
in reply, called attention to the interesting 
collection of drawings on exhibition that 
evening—i.e., the Drummond Stewart drawings 
—which had been the property of the Institute 
since the year 18 He should like to read the 
following letter which their excellent Librarian, 
Mr. ks, had unearthed—a letter written 
by Sir Charles Barry to Professor Donaldson :— 
4th May, 1! 
ure to forward to 
ngs and designs 


agreed 


Dear Donaldson,—I have the plea 
you another collection of original dr 
by Kibieni and others, as a further donation to the 
Tustitute on the part of Sir James Drummond Stewart, 
who assures me that on account of their value in his 
estimation he should part with them with mach regret 
if he were not persuaded that they will be fully appre- 
ciated by their new possessors. 


The President announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 18th inst., when 
Mr. J. L. Ball will read a paper on “ Bath and 
Wells. 

The meeting then concluded. 


——_—--@-»__—__ 


OLD HOUSES ON WEST SIDE 
OF LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS. 


tT is interesting to note that history has a 
curious habit of repeating itself, especially in 
matters concerning architecture, and that 
early in the XVIIth century the need for 
controlling the development of streets and 
buildings was desired, just as it is required 
to-day. The gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
and Chancery and from the four parishes 
adjoining Lincoln’s Inn-fields presented a 
petition early in the year 1617 to James I. 
asking “that the feildes commonly called 
Lincolnes Inn Feildes, being parcell of His 
Maties inheritance, might for their general 
Commoditie and health be converted into 
walkes after the same manner as Morefeildes 
are now made to the great pleasure and 
benefit of that Citty.”’ The King, we are 
told, graciously app roved of the matter, and 
the Privy Council in the same year issued a 
circular letter to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, the Justices of the Peace ‘for Middlesex, 
and the B ers of (rraj Tnn, Lincoln’s 
Inn, Middle Temple, and ‘‘ Inward ’’ Temple, 
urging them to solicit subscriptions to meet 
the cost of ‘‘so worthie and commendable a 
worke.’? In 1618 a Commission was granted, 
and the Commissioners, among whom was the 
then Surveyor-General, Jones, were 
ordered to survey the Fields and obtain 
information concerning various nuisances 


then existing. An extr from the Patent 
Roll, James I., 16, reads :—-“ to inquire 


accordinglie of all other nuisances, incon- 
veniences, and annoyances whatesoever 
whereby the ayre in those parts now is or in 
tyme may be corrupted or made unwhole- 
some, and the same to demolishe, pull downe, 
and reforme,”’ according to their discretion, 
and to take such order that ‘‘ the said closes 
and grounds commonly called Lincolnes Inn 
Feildes according to [their] wisdomes and 
discrecions may be framed and reduced both 
for sweetness and unformitie and comlines 
into such walks, partitions, or other plottes 
and in such sorte, manner, and forme both 
for publique health and pleasure as by the 
suid Inago Jones is or shalbe accordingly 
drawne by way of map or ground plott 
exhibited plained and sett out and approved 


“The above information, culled from the 
London’ County Council’s “Survey of 
London,” Vol, Iil., clearly shows the con- 
nexion Inigo Jones had with the early 
arrangement of the Fields, but it is extremely 
doubtful if he were responsible for the design 
of the buildings. In other words, the Com- 
mission failed of its purpose, and by the year 
1629 one William Newton, of Beddenham, in 
Bedfordshire, acquired the lease of a portion 
of the ground, and in 1638 purchased from 
Lady Cornwallis another portion. By 
February 14, 1638, a licence had been granted 
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to Newton to build thirty-two houses. He 
appears to have been very successful in this 
enterprise, and by 1641 some of the houses 
on the west side of the Fields had been built. 
together with others in Great Queen-street 
(two of the latter are still in existence). 
The style and character of the buildings 
shown on the ‘* Prospect of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,’’ probably by Hollar. and the picture 
at Wilton House, cire. 1683, suggest the 
architectural influence of one well versed in 
the style exploited by Inigo Jones, and, 
although no direct documentary evidence 
exists tc prove the authorship, it is more 
than probable that John Webb was the 
architect. 

The houses forming the southern portion 
of Arch-row, and including Nos. 54 and 55, 
shown in the illustrations reproduced here- 
with, so called on account of the arched open- 
ing to Sardinia-street, formed part of William 
Newton’s speculation, but they underwent 
considerable change and alteration during the 
years subsequent to their erection in 1639-41. 
The main portion of the basement stories 
and portions of the pilasters and bases can be 
taken to be part of the original work, but in 
the case of No, 55 the upper portion of the 
building suffered partial destruction by the 
fire which destroyed the rdinian Chapel 
in 1759. If proof were required of th's 
important fact, the absence of the bands 
decorating the pilasters of the other houses 
would confirm the partial rebuilding. The 
rate-books from the year 1700 to 1810 give 
the following list of oceupiers for No. 54 :— 


1700. ‘‘ Don Lewis Du Cunha.” 
1703 and 1708. Portuguese Ambassador, 
Before 1723 to 1798. Sardinian Ambassador, 
1799 to 1807. The Rev. Charles Julian. 

Dr. Rigby. 
The Rev. R. Broderick. 

And to this list can be added from other 
sources of information :~ 

1641-1654. The fifth Earl of Bath. 

1654-1680. Countess of Bath, 

1683. Lord Holles : 

1687-8. The Order of Franciscans. 


The occupiers of Nc. 55, from the same 


authority, were :— 


1700. The Hon. Mary, 
gayenney. 
1703-1708. Richard Snow, 
1715-1739. W. Guidot. 
1740. Julius Beckford. 
1742-1749. Jas. Waller. 
1745-1767. Sir Thos, Denison, 
Sir William Blackstone. 
1780-1782. — Poulter. 
1783-1794, Mis. Adair. 
1795-1807. J. R. Baker, 
1808. Robinson John, 


To the above list 
following :— 


Lady Dowager of Aber- 


may be added the 


From date of erection to some time before 
July 1, 1667. Launcelot Leake, Heneage, Fether- 
ston, Humphrey Weld. 

From some time before July 1, 1667, to at least 
1675. Henry, Lord Arundel] of Wardour. 

1683. Lady Rider. 

From a study of the picture of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields in the Wilton House Collection it 
is clear that the uniformity aimed at was not 
completely attained. Ralph drew attention 
to this in his “Critical View of the Public 
Buildings ”’ (1739 edition), and he points out 
the discrepancy between the heights of the 
buildirigs at the centre of the west side. 

Newcastle House, erected in 1686, further 
violated the uniform height of the buildings, 
and from this date until the closing years of 
the XVIIIth century, when many houses on 
the west side and practically the whole of 
those on the north side were in the process 
of rebuilding, uniformity in design was 
neglected. It is a matter for regret that new 
buildings have recently been erected, on each 
of the four sides of the square, without due 
regard to the harmony of the whole place. 
Even supposing that the exigencies of modern 
commerce need to receive first consideration, 
it should be possible to express such con- 
ditions in.a quiet and dignified manner. To 
preserve the refined aspect of the west side 
of the Fields, it has been suggested that the 
existing fagades to Nos. 57 and 58 and 59 
and 60 be taken as a theme for the rebuild- 
ing. The extra height could unobtrusively 
rise behind guch facades at a higher level 
than the existing cornice-line, and with the 
erection of new brick piers to correspond 
with the two now fronting the courtyards the 
grand character of the old work could be 
blended with the new. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

y Frank Lishman, A.R.I.B.A., of 12, 
Gray Inn-square, London, W.C., has taken 
up the appointment of Consulting Architect to 
the Government of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, India, and his address will 
in future be ‘“‘ P.W.D., Allahabad.” 


Appointments: British Museum. 

Mr. Arthur William Kaye Miller has been 
appointed by the Principal Trustees as Keeper 
of Printed Bool m to the late 
Dr. G. K. Fortescue, William Barclay 
Squire as Assistant-Keeper, vice Mr. Miller, 
promoted. 


The Elections. 

In the recent Borough Council elections 
have been returned Mr. Doll (Holborn, unop- 
posed), Mr. Pilditch (Westminster, unopposed), 
and Mr. Lorden (Wandsworth). For the City 
Guilds Mr. Charles Gasquet and Mr. Ernest 
Hepburn have been elected Masters of the 
Painters’ and the ‘Founders’ Companies, 
respectively. 


Ghent Exhibition, 1913. 

The International Exhibition at Ghent next 
year will be notable for the general scheme of 
decoration. A rich ivory colour picked out 
with gold has been adopted for the buildings, 
and contrast will be obtained by the pr 
of Jeaded glasswork. Many of the f 
windows will be as la s those of a cathedral, 
and all the windows will be of a size to make 
them play an essential part in the design of 
the buildings. The same colouring and design 
—that of the laurel-tree—runs through all this 
glas It is interesting to know that the 
Palais des Fétes, a permanent building, has 
been built partly upon the foundations of the 
fort constructed by Wellington at the time of 
the Waterloo campaign. 
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No. 34, Grove End-road, N.W. 

The house in St. John’s Wood of the late 
Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, O.M., R.A., will, 
by order of his executrix, be offered for sale at the 
Mart in the course of next month. The house, 
designed and beautified by the artist for his 
own occupation, is freehold, and has two studios 
—one in the garden and the other, known 
as the Byzantine Studio, with a gallery, in- 
doors. There are also an atrium, Dutch-room, 
palm-house, billiard-room, etc. 


Two New Books. 
Mr. B, T. Batsford will publis 


in a few days 


Mr. L. long-promised work on 
and Its Accéssories 
to the Nineteenth 


: sue “ Old Houses and 
Buildings in East Anglia,” by Mr. 
Oliver. R.I.B.A., forming the fifth 
* Old Cottage” series. Both 


Basil. 
volume of hi 
volumes will be fully illustrated by collotype 


reproductions of photographs of the most 
interesting examples, accompanied by numerous 
sketches and measured drawings. 


Open Spaces. 

A project is opened to acquire Glenton 
and grounds, the late Sir Robert 
residence, which Lady Hensley is 
g to sell for 3,000/. as an extension of 
Wandsworth Park.—For the extension of 
Wandsworth Common, with the inclusion of the 
farm, Trinity-road, and the 20 acres which the 
Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic Asylum 
are about tc sell, the Wandsworth Borough 
Council have a d, conditiona to con- 
tribute 3,0001., and Sir Edward Davis Stern is 
prepared, when the local subscription is closed, 
up the whole amount required, 12,0001. 

reckoning 6,000/. from the London County 
Council and 1,500. from Battersea, Borough 
Council—with a donation of about 500/—Mr. 
Edgar Dudley, Tocal Government Board 
Inspector, has held an inquiry at New Malden 


55, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


[Photo. by Whigin. 
(To be demolished.) 
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into an application by the Malden and Coombe 
District Council for leave to borrow 3,6001. for 
purchasing a strip of about 18 acres as part of 
the scheme for the preservation of Wimbledon 
Common.—In various Ward meetings, held 
during the last two weeks, the ratepayers of 
Brighton have carried resolutions in support: of 
the proposed purchase of about 1,000 acres 
«of the Downs to the east of the borough 
boundary ; the land has been revalued at 32,000/., 
-and the general feeling seems to be in favour of 
‘securing the land as an open space conditionally 
upon its not being appropriated for a large 
scheme of development—in the shape of, for 
instance, a garden suburb.—Lord Tredegar has 
given the Jews’ Wood to Newport, provided 
that it be maintained in present timbered 
condition, as a public recreation ground.— 
“erd Howard de Walden has presented an 
extensive piece of land for purposes of recrea- 
tion to Chirk Village, Denbighshire, where the 
Castle is being repaired for his residence. 
Chirk Castle, originally built in 1011-3 and 
formerly the seat of the Myddeltons, was 
considerably altered and improved internally by 
Pugin. 


0 
BOOKS. 


Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen. By 
Ree tp Bromrmpp, A.R.A. With 103 
illustrations. (London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

We are not surprised that a subject so attractive 

as architectural drawing should appeal to the 

author and illustrator of “A History of the 

English Renaissance,” a book displaying an 


exceptionally masculine grasp of a great 
period of architectural development. The 
XVIith century, and the XVIIIth, until 


nigh upon its close, when the Romantic revival 
burst upon it, was not characterised by evidences 
of imaginative power. It was an age of 
philosophies and of scholar acquirements, 
and architecture, despite its notable achieve- 
ments, attained these without that exuberance 
which accompanied the Renaissance in Italy 
and found relief in pictorial expression. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield makes it clear that, 
in his opinion, draughtsmanship and design 
must or should go hand in hand, and in this 
respect the present volume may be considered 
as a supplement to his former work. 

Three kinds of architectural drawings are 
defined. Briefly they may be said to be 
(1) geometrical drawings set out to scale; 
(2) drawings which are intended to suggest, 
rather than formulate, an idea, or those 
which present some purely abstract con- 
ception of the artist’s mind; (3) drawings 
which have taken architecture as their subject 
in distinction to figure, scenic, or still life, 
It is not quite apparent what other division 
could have been made. Yet it presents its 
immediate difficulties, Geometrical drawing is 
heavily handicapped when put into comparison 
with the others. It is purely literary and 
documentary. Again, supposing the drawing 
to be a reproduction by an engraver, or even 
when the original draughtsman has employed 
the burin instead of pen or pencil, the result 
must be judged subject to the limitations 
and qualifications of engraving. A drawing 
possessing spirit may become a tame aflair 
under the engraver’s ruler, or one that is 
unworthy may be rendered meritorious in 
skilful hands. Whose shall be the praise or 
spraise ? A great many of the illustrations 
in the book arouse this question. The whole 
subject indeed might be treated, or sub- 
divided at least, from the standpoint of methods 
of production or of reproduction. Engraving 
alone includes so many proce; that it would 
be a matter of difficulty to dis inguish a par- 
ticular hand when translated by one and the 
other. An engraving is made upon a wood 
block or a copperplate. As the first, it may 
be confined to the display of little more 
than outline as in its earlier stages of develop- 
ment, or it may show the wealth of resource 
possessed by the engravers of the commence- 
ment of the last century. Copperplate 
engraving includes line engraving, etching, 
mezzotint, and aquatint ; and lithog aph: 
another medium, | these methods have be 
employed in architectural draughtsmanship, 
and the success of achievement depends on the 
progressive conditions of these particular arts. 

From lack of material, there is little to be said. 
regarding architectural drawings previous to 
the Renaissance. The author cites Villand de 
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Honnecourt, and gives also an 
drawing of German origin, belonging to the end 
of the XVth century. ‘‘ It might,” as he says, 
“be an interesting speculation to consider how 
far some of the qualities of medieval archi- 
tecture were due to the absence of organised 
working drawings: its informality, its habit of 
improvisation in detail, its irregularities and 
neglect of symmetry of design.”” Not until we 
reach the long line of Italian architects of the 
XVth and XVIth centuries do we find the 


interesting 


xamples we seek. Yet these have often to 
be judged as prints. Antonio San Gallo, 


Peruzzi, and Bramante were certainly draughts- 
men. Bramante’s fine engraving in the British 
Museum is evidence in his case that he was that, 
and skilled engraver besides. The frontispiece 
of the “ Architettura ” is given in support of 
Palladio. The illustrations in that volume are 
in the best style of wood block printing of the 
period—soft in quality yet firm in line, in every 
way an attractive instance of simple architec- 
tural demonstration. In the following century 
we meet with veritable masters in the art of 
portraying abstract conceptior Mauro Tesi, 
Giuseppe Galli, and, finally, Piranesi. We have 
here reached the “rarer qualities of selection, 
insight, and imaginative power which the 
author demands. Yet neither one nor other 
of these Italians y an architect. Tesi and 
Piranesi were engravers, and Galli was a scene- 
painter. 

Upon these, however, too much praise 
cannot be bestowed, and the work is of their 
own hands, executed in line and wash or upon 
the copperplate. In one regard, v: by the 
range of his imagination, Piranesi stands alone. 
Yet he had, as we venture to think, a proto- 
type in, and of, another century, although the 


author does not refer to him when dealing 
with the later topographical draughtsmen. 
We mean Meryon, who, beyond his unassailable 
prestige as an etcher, was an accurate and 
refined draughtsman of architectural detail, 
qualities which he at times illuminated with 
curiosit: of imagination that rivalled those 


of Piranesi. 

The chapter upon “ French Draughtsmen of 
the XVIIth Century ”’ is not so successful in its 
claim upon our enthusiasm. Jean Lepautre v 
unquestionably a most accomplished engraver of 
architectural subjects, while to Della Bella we 
must feel gratitude for the relief he has afforded 
the mechanical productions of Marot, by the 
addition of his inimitable figures. France 
suffered from philosophers and encyclopadists 
in a greater degree than ourselves at that time. 
Yet from the great school of French engraving 
inspired by Callot and ending with Wille, we 
expected to find further examples, besides 
Perelle, which would have appealed to the 
author. The Flemish engravers ran Italy very 
close in the early days of the art, but reference 
is made to these only in order that the style of 
examples selected may be avoided. Isaac de 
Moucheron was, at least, a topographical artist 
of note. 

When we come to the consideration of our 
own contribution to the cause of architectural 
draughtsmanship we do not hesitate to say 
that Mr, Blomfield’s outlook and estimate 
produce on us a sense of depression that we do 
not think the true facts of the case can justify. 
As he points out, towards the close of the XVIII¢th 
century architectural draughtsmanship, per se, 
and topography, each went off on their own 
lines. Was not this in itself evidence that the 
rability of the first-named of these was 
anxious to recognise its responsibilities, and, as 
events proved, was on the road towards ¢ eating 
a level of work that certainly had not hitherto 
beenreached? It is admitted that “ Blore drew 
his Gothic very well, and both the Cockerells 
were accomplished draughtsmen. This is a 
great stride from Robert Adam, “bad at the 
figure and inaccurate in perspective,” while 
“of architecture, its aims and possible merits, 
he was blandly unconscious.” Folios of archi. 
tectural detail were produced, from Stuart's 
“ Athens” to Pugin’s “ Examples ” that were 
accurate and explicit. Mere documents if you 
will, but documents of importance. Informa- 
tion too readily acquired from such sources 
may or may not have been prejudicial to 
natural architectural development. We gather 
that in the author’s opinion they were. >ver- 
theless, they were the inevitable creations of the 
taste of the times. In topographical representa- 
tion the school of English e graving was 
destined to reach the highest order. Following 
upon the meritorious Hollar and the worthy 
Loggan came, by the middle of the last century, 
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a whole army of expert engravers. Their work 
—varying in excellence, though some at least was 
of the highest—may be found in the numerous 
books that were published. Turner got together 
an expert group of engravers to translate his 
drawing: Berwick, Clennell, Brandard, and 
the two Cookes were doing remarkable illus- 
rations upon wood. ‘The list of folio publica- 
tions is too numerous to name. “ Picturesque 
Tours Through the Cities of London and 
Westminster,” a series of fine aquatints, may 
perhaps be cited as an example, while the 
engraved work of the brothers Le Keux should 
not be passed by without adequate recognition. 

We have recognised the many difficulties that 
of necessity beset an author in dealing with a 
subject of this kind. The available examples 
by draughtsmen who are at the same time archi- 
te are small in number, the types at least 
represented by the drawings of Tesi and Galli. 
Yet it is the architects to whom we should 
naturally look, and in their place we have to 
follow the ups and downs of a reproductive art, 
or enroll the assistance of the topographical 
painter, Robert Adam hoped much from the 
attainment of “vistas.” It is rather in the 
relationship of masses that great architectural 
conceptions are achieved, a quality allied to 
pictorial composition. This is the appeal that is 
made to us by great draughtsmen, and it is 
one that ‘‘ Architectural Drawing and Draughts- 
men” will do much to further. Though nec 
sarily limited in its scope it is a book which 
commands attention, and will be received with 
a generous appreciation, 


Portfolio of Measured Drawings issued by the 
School of Architecture in Connexion with the 
Victoria University of Manchester, the Man- 
chester School of Technology, and the Man- 
chester Municipal School of Art. Part I. 
(Published by the Municipal hool of Art 
Manchester. 1912. 3s. net.) 

Tuts portfolio contains but four plates—three 

consisting of measured drawings and one a 

perspective sketch—of Hall i’th Wood, near 

Bolton, all the work of Mr. W. J. Roberts, 

a former student of the School under Professor 

8. H. Capper. Tl plates are prefaced by a 

short historical account of the house, and we 

welcome such a monograph, brief though it 
is, and realise the incentive to students of 
having their work recorded in some such 
permanent form. The drawings are very good 
of their kind, but we should have liked a few 
more. ‘The constructive detail in such a house 
as this, erected at different periods, and pre- 
senting in the earlier part genuine timbe 
construction with walls of “ wattle and daub,” 
and in the later solid masonry with deep-set 
mullioned windows in the manner of the 
North Country, has much to tell of the influence 
of material upon detail, and a plate might well 
have been devoted to details, which doubtless 
the student has drawn out. The plan of the 
house, by reason of the whims of successiv 
building owners, has become curiously irregular, 
and it would have been an advantage if the 
several building dates—which seem to be 
fairly well determined—-had been differentiated 
on the plan by hatching or other means at 
the discretion of the draughtsman. Such a 
practice makes clear the history of the fabric 
at a glance, and we hope it will be adopted 
wherever feasible’ in the forthcoming portfolios 
of the series We also note the omission 
of any north point on the plan. It is gratifying 
to know that such an interesting house, native 
to the soil on which it stands, is being taken 
care of and used as a museum, for, owing 
to the gencrosity of Sir W. H. Lever, it has been 
acquired by the Corporation of Bolton. The 
drawings have been excellently reproduced 
and printed, together with the text, by the 

Photography and Printing Crafts Department 

of the Municipal School of Technology, 


English and Welsh Cathedrals, By T._D. 
Arxinson. (London; Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


Price 10s, 6d.) 
Mr. Arkrysoy has written something better than 
a popular handbook on this subject. We ar 
far from saying that a demand for a popular 
handbook is not desirable. It establishes the 
fact that there is an interest appealing to the 
average intelligence which should be met and 
fostered to the best of a publisher’s ability. 
An appreciation of our monuments of archi- 
tecture and may reasonably be, a welcome 
addition to the possible interests that belong 
to the holiday, or opportunities for sight-seeing, 
that come to the average person. But these 
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gui are, for the most part, written by the 
professional cicerone, or by one who can pretend 
to little or no training, whose eye cannot 
grasp the salient points presented by a building, 
and is therefore content to point out item by 
item such features as every observant beholder 
my see for himself. Mr. Atkinson brings the 
trained mind to bear upon his subject, and in 
doing so he does not make it in any way 
the less interesting or the less capable of 
comprehension. Indeed these qualities are 
strengthened by his judicious and reticent 
handling. We ‘could wish perhaps that the 
“three-colour process ” illustrations had been 
less obviously pretty, since they seem to us 
at variance with the restrained style of the 
author, One must view them as independent 
conceptions of a capable water-colour artist. 


a ggg 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ScCInNCE oF 
L. Bloch. (London: 

MoprErn FRet-currine, 
son. (London; Crosby 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Tur ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN ENGINEERING 
AnD Bumpine Contracts. By E. J. Rimmer. 


Innumination. By Dr. 
John Murray. 6s. net.) 

By John T, Makin- 
Lockwood & Son. 


(London: Constable & Co. 2s. net.) 

Prmer or Screnrirrc Management. By 
Frank B. Gilbreth. (London: Constable & 
Co. 4s. net.) 


CoMPENSA- 
Butterworth 


BuTTERWORTH’S _WORKMEN’S 
tron Caszes. Vol. V. (London: 
& Co.) 

JosepH Farquuarson, A.R.A. By Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, D.D. The Art Annual, 1912. 
{London : Virtue & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


——_.--_ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tur usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Lord 
Cheylesmere, Chairman, presiding. 
Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 


mended, and it was agreed, to make a loan of 
3,8801. to the Islington Guardians for poor law 
purposes, and a loan of 600/. to the North 
Surrey School District Managers for poor law 
purpo 

New Chief Engineer.—On a recommendation 


of the General Purposes Committee it was 
unanimously agreed to appoint Mr. George 
William Humphreys, M.Inst.C.E., as Chief 


Engineer to the Coun 
succession to Sir 


at a salary of 2,000/.. 
M. Fitzmaurice, who 
retiring at the end of the year. Mr. 
Humphrey has hitherto been the Deputy 
Chief Engineer to the Council. 

Strand Improvement.—The Improvements 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that, subject to the Westminster City Council 
agreeing to contribute one-sixth of the net 
cost, powers should be sought in the next 
session of Parliament to widen the Strand 


between Adam-street and Durham House- 
street. 
—_—__--—--__ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rebuilding Piccadilly-circus. 

Srr,—The accompanying plan indicates a 
scheme for the rebuilding of Piccadilly-circus. 
The existing leases of the Crown lands are now 
about to fall in, which circumstance, if taken 
advantage of, renders the commencement of 
the scheme such as is indicated possible. 

The small scale plan, which is a tracing from 
the Ordnance Survey, shows the 
buildings and the position of the circles, 
indicate the amount of land now vacant rahi 
would be: utilised for buildings, and also the 
sites of existing buildings that would be thrown 
into the roadways. It will be seen that these 
are about equal in area, so that what building 
space is lost in one position is gained in another. 

Most street improvements entail a tremendous 
outlay, and the benefit accruing thereby is very 
seldom of a monetary nature. By continuing 
the buildings right round the Circus, not only 
would the architectural design be emphasised, 
but a considerable annual income would also 
be gained. Assuming only four floors over the 
prclnvay= are built, this would give, approxi- 
eased floor space as indicated of 
mont 51,000 ft. super., suitable for restaurants, 
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offices, business, and other premises. This area 
could be increased by additional floors and by 
building the archways and the superstructure 

of larger dimensions in the Jength of the streets. 
The scheme lends itself to the control of street 
traffic, and the main lines of traffic are direct. 
“Islands” for pedestrians would be formed 
where shown, and also at both ends of the 
central piers carrying the arches at the entrance 
to each of the main streets. 

The plan is only intended to indicate the 
scheme, and possibly by the planning of moving 
stairways at several "convenient intervals, a 
colonnade of shops at a higher level could be 
worked in with an increased rental ady antage. 
Provided the access is easy and the colonnade 
is of sufficient length to ensure a good variety of 
shops, it is submitted that there is no reason 
that such a plan should not be as successful 
in London as in the “Rows” of Chester, 
The Shaftesbury Memorial could be refixed 
in the central position, or the centre feature 
could be a memorial to King Edward VII., 
with a statue of the late King on a base of 
suitable design surrounded by sculpture. 

G. F. M. Mrrrmay, 


—EEe 
LEGAL COLUMN, 


Intimidation. 

The decision in the case, Young and others 
v., Peck, recently given in a Divisional Cour 
is one of some importance in view of dis- 
turbances arising out of labour disputes. Some 
thirteen persons were prosecuted by the police 
under the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, sect. 7, for intimidation. 

The facts were that when a man in charge 
of a motor-waggon was leaving certain works 
the thirteen appellants, who at one time had 
been employed at the same works and were 
wearing white ribbons, were present when eggs 
were thrown at the carman, and there were 
cries of ‘Blacklegs!’? ‘Dirty scabs!” 
Someone also struck the carman. The justices 
convicted, and on this appeal two points were 
raised by the defendants:—1. That the in- 
formation could only be laid by the person 
intimidated and not by the police; 2. That the 
evidence showed that only two persons actually 
threw eg and the presence of the other 
eleven persons was not sufficient to render them 
liable to conviction for intimidation. The 
Court overruled both objections, and the con- 
victions were confirmed. 


Damages for Death of an Apprentice: 
Taff Vale Railway Company v. Jenkins. 


A case which has necessitated considerable 
litigation and given rise to a divergence in 
judicial opinion has now been set at rest by 
a unanimous decision in the House of Lords. 

A young woman, near the end of her ap- 
prenticeship as a dressmaker, was killed by 
the admitted negligence of the railway com- 
pany. Her father, suing on behalf of himself 
and her mother, obtained a verdict for 752. In 
the Court of Appeal one Lord Justice was in 
favour of dismissing the railway company 
appeal, another for allowing it, w! hilst the third 
considered there should be a new trial. The 
evidence was that, 


at the termination of the 
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articles of apprenticeship the deceased would 
have become able to earn wages in the same 
employ, and there was also evidence that she 
assisted her mother in the shop, and also 
made small sums in her spare time. The 
important point in the case, as it would apply 
to nearly all apprentices, was whether prospec- 
tive earnings could be taken into consideration 
or whether damages could alone be given 
where actual earnings were proved, and the 
House of Lords unanimously held that the 
reasonable expectation of pecuniary benefit 
could be taken into consideration. 


———_.-@--__ 
OBITUARY. 


Dr. G. K. Fortescue. 


We regret to announce the death on October 
26, in his sixty-fifth year, of Dr. George 
Knottesford Fortescue, Keeper of the Printed 
Books, British Museum, who, as we stated in 
our issue of October 11, was about to retire, as 
on October 31, after forty © years’ service. 
Mr. Fortescue (LL.D., Aberdeen) was a son 
of the Very Rev. E. B, K. Fortescue, Provost 
of Perth Cathedral. He was educated at 
Harlow College ; when twenty-three years old he 
left the Royal. Navy for the post of Assistant in 
the Library, British Museum, where in 1884 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Read- 
ing-room, and in 1890 Assistant-Keeper, and 
in 1899 ‘Keeper, of the Printed Books. In 
1901 he was elected President of the Library 
Association, and in 1909 President of the 
Bibliographical Society. Whilst the general 
course of Dr. Fortescue’s official career does 
not come within our province, we may appo- 
sitely recall that to him the public are indebted 
for the means by which he has greatly reduced 
the labour of research. Thirty- two years ago 
he originated the current subject-index of 
Huropean_ books, including fresh editions of 
older wor received in the library. His first 
volume, for January, 1880—August, 1885, 
though not intended at fi for publication, 
was printed with the Trustees’ sanction in 
1886. Other volumes have appeared from time 
to time; the complete series so far containing 
more than 417,000 references, with titles and 
press-marks, to modern works in the Museum, 
Dr. Fortescue was the author of ‘“ Napoleon 
and the Consulate,” 1908, and a co-editor of 
“Romances of Ro; ity,” thirteen volumes, 
8vo—a personal story of France in the 
XVIIIth cent as told by six of her most 
famous memoir-writers. 


Mr. C. D. Szlumper, C.E. 


The death, on October 27, is announced of 
Mr. Charles ‘David Szlumper, C.E., aged forty 
years. Mr. Szlumper, the eldest son of Sir 
James Weeks Szlumper, C.H., ex-Mayor of 
Richmond, was educated under Professor 
Grimley, of Aberystwith, and at University 
College, London. When in the service of the 
Great Western Railway he was employed in 
the conversion of the broad to the narrow 
gauge, and was resident engineer for the 
Rheidol Railway, and, im succession to his 
father, was engineer to the Manchester and 
Milford line. He was also employed as a 
railway engineer in South Wales, and, with 
Messrs. Szlumper & & Szlumper, upon projected 
schemes to relieve, by means of tube-lines, the 
congested. road traffic of London, 
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Sketch Plan for Rebuilding Piccadilly-circus. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


University putes Dublin. 


ash & BUTLER 
design ne the proposed new build- 
ings to University College, Dublin, 
was placed fi by the Assessor, 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A., in the recent 
competition, the result of which we 
announced last week. Reference is made else- 


where (p. 533) to the competition as a whole. 


Carnegie Library, Lincoln. 


Tuts building, of which we give an illustration, 
reproduced from the drawing which appeared 
in the Royal Academy this r, will be built 
of Ancaster stone with local brick backing and 
Westmorland green s The dome and cupola 
will be covered with le The accommodation 
will consist of an entrance hall with news- 
room and reference library to right and left of 
the same, and lending library straight ahead, 
with librarian’s room and staffroom on either 
side of the same ; a ladies’ reading-room, com- 
mittee or students’ room, book store, lavatories, 
ete., on ground floor, and a printroom on first 
floor over the entrance hall. 

The architect is Mr. Reginald 
A.R.A., P.R.LB.A. 


Blomfield, 


Birmingham Council House Extension. 

Sb illustrations are in connexion with 
the article beginning on p. 543, describing the 
construction of the buil 
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—Mr. Adams on “Water Supply, Soureed 
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Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
—Mr. Henry C. Adams on ‘Scavenging, Disposal of 
House Refuse.” 7 p.m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Diseussion on ‘The 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Inter- 
cepting Traps and House Drains.” To be opened by 
Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M-Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers (To be held at the 
Hee of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’ s-gate i) 
—(1) B. Hall Blyth, jun., on “ The Construction 
ofthe Ney Dork at Methil”; (2) Mr. W. Cleaver, 
M.Inst.C.E., on “ Alterations and Improvements of the 
Port Talbot Docks and Railway During the Last 
Decade.” 8 p.m. 
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Hdumburgh Architectural ition. — Associates’ 
paper: “Town Planning,” by Mr. A. Lorne Campbell, 
F.RLBA, Lantern 

Northern 4 
meeting of the si 
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deliver the opening addr 


Manchester Soci —A paper will be 


read by Mr. J. H. Tesora, M.A. A.R.LB.A. 
6.30 p.m. 
Tuurspay, Noyemnr 14, 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “The Architecture of the Greeks.” 4.30 
p.m. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—Sixty-fifth annual 
dinner, Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métrépole, W.C., Mr. 
F. G. Minter presiding. 6.30 pan. 

rsity of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Smith, M.A., on “Decoration of 
Woodwork.” 


e Con  Institute.—Presidential addres 3» by Mr. 
B P. Wells, IP. 7.30 p.m. 3 
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; F. H. Wrench, A.M.Inst. entitled 
“Some Notes on Surveying.” 

Institution of Hlecty ical Engineers. Address by the 


President, Mr. V Presentation of 
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Duddell, F.R.S. 
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sit to the Soane Museum, 
k and Roman Antiquities). 


Fray, 
University Extension. 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields (Gr 
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Sarurpay, NovemBer 16. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Forenoon visit 
of Associate Section to Me: Redpath, Brown, & Co., 


Ltd.’s works, Easter-road, (2) Afternoon visits of whole 
Association to (1) New Masonic Hall, (2) New Hall of 
United Free Church of Scotland, 121, George-street. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 559. 


Church at Winton, near Manchester. 
A competition has taken place recently for 


a new church (to hold 600) at Winton, in the 
parish of Worsley, near Manchester. The 
Assessor Y Mr. W. D. Carée, F.R.1.B.A., 


and the conditions we The 
award is as folloy 


Mr. R. T Beckett, 


> drawn up by him. 
First premium (15J.), 
A.R.LB.A., of Chester ; 
second premium (10/.), Mr. F. R. Freeman, of 
Bolton ; third premium (5/.), Mr. F. P. Oakley, 
A.R.LB of Manchester. 


Folkestone Band Pavilion. 
At the last meeting of the Folkestone Town 
Council it was decided to erect a band pavilion 
on the leas and cliff, and to invite competitive 


designs for the structure, the maximum cost 
not to exceed 20,000/. Premiums of 100 
guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas, are to be 
offered for the designs placed first, second, and 


third by the assessor; but if any one of these 
three desig adopted, the premium is 
to be merged into the architect’s fees. Instruc- 
tions were also given the Town Clerk to draw 
up the conditions of the competition. The 
appointment of a suitable Assessor has been 
left to the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor, and the 
Mayor-Elect. 


is be 


Society of Architects’ Studentship. 


The Trav ee Studentship of the Society 
of Architect . and Silver Medal) will be 
rded in 1913 for the best design for a group 
almshous The conditions and a plan 
of the site are published in the November 
of the Journal of the Society. 


ab bane tne ee 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue following is the scheme of competition 
for the Scholarship in Decorative Painting at 
the British School at Rome, offered by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 :— 

The scholarship will be of the value of 2001. 
per annum, and will be ordinarily tenable for 
three years. Candidates must be | 
subjects, and less than thirty years of age on 
July 1, 1913. 

The competition, which will be conducted by 
the Faculty of Painting of the B: School 
at Rome, will be in two stages :—A,. An open 
examination. B. A final competition, open 
to not more than four candidates selected from 
those competing in the open examination. 

A. The Open Examination.—Competitors in 
this examination must submit the following 
works :—l. Not less than four drawings of the 
nude figure from the life. 2. One painting of a 
head and one painting of a figure from the life, 
in oil or tempera. 3. Two figure compositions 
in colour suitable for wall decoration (not la: 
than 30 in. by 22 in.). 4. Sketches of designs 
for decorative purpc which should include 
some architectural studi 

The Final Competition.—This competition 
will be held in London from June 30 to August 
23, 1918, and will be open to not more than four 
candidates selected from those competing in the 
open examination. The subject will consist of a 
design for a wall decoration, to fill a given Space 
for a given purpose, and to a given scale. Hight 
will. be allowed for the execution of the 
sign, and during that time candidates will be 
provided with studio accommodation and given 
an allowance of 2/. per week for models. The 
successful candidate in this competition will 
be recommended for appointment to the 
Commissioners’ Scholarship. 

The office of the British School at Rome is at 
54, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 


ae 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


At a meeting of the students of the 
chester Society of Architects, on November 6; 
Mr. Francis Jones, jut in the chair, an 
interesting paper was read by Mr. Thomas Stott 
Tradition in Architecture.” Mr. Stott 

raced the development of architecture on 
traditional lines, and strongly emphasised the 
necessity of a hool free from all taint of 
passing fashions. During his remarks the 


Man- 


lecturer pointed out that, apart from ecclesiastical 
architecture, the line of development wa 
absolutely unbroken from the Greek, throug 
the Roman and Italian Renaissance to the work 
of Jones and his immediate successors, and that 


it is desirable to continue this tradition in 
modern work. The conclusions of Mr. Stott, 
after a much animated discussion, were 


unanimously and the 


meeti 


approved carried by 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 


Institute was held at 31, South Frederick- 
eee Dublin, on Monday. hes President 
Mr, A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., occupied 


the chair. There were also present Messrs. R. 
Caulfeild Orpen, J. H. Webb, F. Batchelor. 
C. H. Ashworth, L. O'Callaghan, G. P. 
Sheridan, A. G. C. Millar, F. F R. Ha 

Allberry, W. Kaye-Paz Professor 
and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

A great deal of correspondence was read 
and the House List of Officers and Council for 
the coming session was considered. 


Se gg 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


From the Builder of November 8, 


1862. 


Comfort for Pedestrians in Wet Weather. 
Is It Utopian ? 

Ir has been asked, “‘ Why not lay on hot 
air to warm our dwellings as well as gas to 
light them ?”’ On my road to the City this 
week I could not but envy the dry ness of the 
pavement in front of the bakers’ shops, owing 
to the heat generated by their ovens. Ponder- 
ing upon this, the thought struck me, if iron 
pipes could be laid down beneath the pave- 
ment, and supplied with heated air from 
furnaces erected at convenient distances, 
what a great comfort it would be during the 
winter months to pedestrians of all classes 
to have a dry pavement to walk on; what a 
saving in the wear and tear of boots, shoes, 
clothes, etc. How many doctors’ bills 
would be saved, as well as the many valuable 
lives that are lost solely through disease 
brought on by damp feet. Last, though 
perhaps not least in this money-making 
age, what an enormous increase of custom 
our tradesmen would derive from the circum- 
stance of the ladies—the “ spending power’ 
in the community—being enabled to go out 
“ shopping ” every day in the week, instead 
of, as now, only once or twice a week. Surely 
for all the advantages I have pointed out— 
comfort, health, and inere: of trade— 
our householders would not object to being 
rated to pay the expense incurred. There 
is nothing impossible in sanitary reform, 
provided man will but use his inventive 
faculties properly and for the benefit of 
his fellows ; and I am in hopes some of your 
readers may be able to reduce my ‘ ‘ theory ” 
into some practical utility, if you will kindly 
grant space in your columns for it. Is it 
Utopian, or have I found the germ of a 
sanitary truth, requiring only practical 
heads to bring it out ? 


*,* We have been tempted to reprint this 
very human letter, since it gives such able 
expression to the sentiments of those whose 
walks abroad take them over pavements 
greasy with a compound of fog and moisture 
peculiar to this season of the eee: The 
appeal elicited no response, and we have by 
this time ceased to hope. Our correspondent 
of fifty years since is virtually pleading the 
cause of the street colonnade.—Ep. 
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Fig. 1. 


HESE buildings are situated on a rect- 
angular site surrounded by streets, 
and are connected with the Council 

puse by a bridged approach joining the new 
fd old galleri The main accommodation 
of a utilitarian character, consisting of 
ces for several of the great municipal 
artments, each of which is planned in a 
-contained manner with separate access 
pm outside, internal communication being 
pvided for heads of departments by means 
) pass doors. As will be remembered, the 
Imning of the scheme provided a difficult 
joblem, which was very ably solved by 
srs. H. V. Ashley & Winton Newman, 
jose design is architecturally sober and 
\inified. The problem of lighting the 
rious rooms and galleries has been well 
jught out, with a good result, on which 
| think the city may be congratulated. 
rear part of the site, left for future 


Birmingham Council House Extension. 


extension, has been occupied by extensions 
carried out under the same architects, which 
provide for the needs of the newly incor- 
porated “ Greater Birmingham.” 


The extensions to the Birmingham 
Council House were commenced in the 
early part of 1908. The building occu- 
pies an island site, about 320 ft. by 


270 ft., to the north of the Council House 
and Corporation Art Galleries, and is 
bordered by Congreve-street, Great Charles- 
street, Margaret-street, and Edmund-street, 
the last-named thoroughfare being spanned 
by a masonry bridge that connects the old 
galleries with the new. Unfortunately, the 
surrounding streets are somewhat narrow, so 
that, with the exception of the angle view 
of the building from Chamberlain-square, it 
is difficult to realise fully the extent and 
scale of the work. In this connexion we may 
say that the perspective view of the building 
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Section of Steelwork in Dome over Central Museum. 


BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE EXTENSIONS. 


exhibited a few years ago, when the design 
was selected in competition, gave a more 
favourable representation of the main fagade 
to Congreve-street than it is possible to 
obtain in reality, for the artist’s view- 
point was not embarrassed by taking 
account of the block of office premises 
on the opposite side of the street. This 
drawing was reproduced in the Builder 
of January 19, 1907. 
sommodation had to be provided in the 
building for four municipal departments and 
a series of art galleries and museums, the cost. 
of the latter having been covered by a bequest 
of the late Mr. John Feeney. In the disposi- 
tion of the plan the art galleries and the 
large rates oflice in the Gas Department were 
the governing factors. The former were 
required at the level of the art galleries in 
the old building, with a connecting bridge 
across Edmund-street of sufficient width and 
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Fig. 2. 


internal size to form a gallery in itself, while 
the large rates office had of necessity to be 
easily accessible from the street. These two 
conditions had been met by placing the rates 
office toward the centre of the block and 
grouping the galleries around and partially 
over it, lighting the office from internal 
courtyards some 40 ft. wide, and by a large 
top light in addition. This, in execution, has 
worked out most satisfactorily. Another 
factor of considerable influence on the plan 
was the fall in the site from west to east. 
This necessitated very careful consideration of 
floor levels, a solution having been found by 
taking the old art gallery floor as the datum 
for the new galleries, and also for the first 
floor level throughout the building, and taking 
the centre of Margaret-street front as the 
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HALF PLAN OF STEELWORK CARRYING DRUM 


Birmingham Council House Extension. 


Details of Steelwork in Dome over Central Museum. 


datum of the lower ground floor, and dividing 
the height between these two levels into two 
tloors, thus obtaining a lower ground and an 
upper ground floor, The level of the upper 
ground floor on the Congreve-street side 
finishes about 6 ft. above pavement level on 
account of the fall in the site, and con- 
sequently the entrance porches on that front 
come at the half-landing level. 

Minor influences on the plan have been 
the disposition of future extensions and the 
planning of departments as complete in them- 
selves; that is to say, each department has 
its own entrance from the street, and its only 
access to other departments is by means of 
pass doors in the corridors, which are kept 
locked, and are only used by head officials 
holding master-keys. 


The municipal departments accommodation 
in the building are, in addition to the art 
galleries and Gas Department already men- 
tioned, the Education Department, which 
occupies the whole of the Margaret-street 
frontage on all four floors; the Tramways 
Department, which occupies three floors om 
the northern half of the Congreve-street 
frontage; and the Health Department, which 
occupies three floors on the southern half of 
the same frontage. The remainder of the 
building is occupied by the art galleries 
and museums on the first and second floors, 
and by the Gas Department on the upper 
and lower ground floors. } 

In addition, there is a second extension 
now about to be commenced, which provides 
for the completion of the series of art galleries 
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shown on the plans, with a connecting- 
k at the northern end in the form of 
lleries for casts, with balconies around, and 
principal staircase and entrance from Great 
arles-street ; otherwise the only entrance to 
2? galleries at present is by the staircase on 
» other side of Edmund-street, through the 
| galleries, and over the new bridge. Cast 
leries also connect at the north-west end 
th the series of natural history museums 
it will extend the whole length of tho 
ngreve-street frontage on the second floor. 
e southern end of these museums 
mected by a marble staircase with the new 
gallery hall. 
the second extension, also provides additional 
ommodation (rendered necessary ‘by the 
ater Birmingham scheme) for the ‘Tram- 
ys, Health, and Gas Departments on the 
er and upper ground floors, as well as 
atent library at the northern end with 
rance from Great Charles-street. 
.ccess to the various courtyards within the 
lding is obtained through one large gate- 
‘in Margaret-street, under close supervision 
n the gate-keeper’s office adjoining. 
n the general construction of the building 
special reinforced concrete methods have 
n adopted, but the steel joists and stan- 
ms throughout are encesed in concrete. 
he walling has been built with Black 
ntry bricks in cement, with Birmingham 
ks internally where plastering occurs, 
the whole of the internal courtyards 
> been faced with white glazed bricks, 
ved with salt-glazed dado and dressings 
green bands. ‘The external frontages to 
streets have been finished with a heavily- 
icated base of Aberdeen granite to the 
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level of the upper ground floor, and above 
this level in Darley Dale stone.’ This stone 
was used in the present Council House, and 
in selecting the same material the architects 
worked under definite instructions. 

It may be mentioned that no great diffi- 
culties were encountered with the founda- 
tions, which are taken down to below the 
level of the foundations of the old houses 
that originally occupied the site. Numerous 
disused wells were discovered, which neces- 
sitated in many cases steel grillages and 
concrete, but othery the concrete founda- 
tions rest upon a good gravelly loam. 

The first extension now completed in- 
cludes some interesting steelwork, the most 
important items being in the dome over the 
central museum on the Congreve-street 
frontage, the roofing for ihe loan and art 
galleries, and the new bridge over Edmund- 
street. 

We give in Fig. i a sectional elevation of 
the steelwork in the dome, which includes 
an outer dome of 31 ft. 3 in, diameter, and 
an inner dome of 24 ft. 3 in. diameter, “This 
drawing shows the steel ribs of the domes 
and the manner in which the latter are sup- 
ported by stanchions and ders. It also 
indicates in outline the masonry drum and 
sheathing of the outer dome. 

The steelwork carrying the masonry drum 
is further illustrated by the half plan in 
Fig. 2, where also will be found a quarter 
plan of the inner dome. 

The outer dome is carried by steel framing, 
of which a half plan is given in Fig, 3, this 
drawing also including a half plan of the 
dome from the top. As these illustrations are 
fully lettered and figured it is unnecessary 
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to enter into detailed particulars of the 
construction, which is very clearly shown by 
the drawings themselves. 

The roofing of the art galleries is illustrated 
by the photograph reproduced as one of our 
Plates, typical sections of the steelwork being 
given in Figs, 4 and 5. 

The loan art gallery roof has a clear span, 
of 43 ft., and is carried by trusses, of which 
details are reproduced in Fig. 4, the lower 
drawing in the same illustration being an 
elevation of the steelwork in the gable end. 
The central portion of the roof is provided 
with patent glazing, giving ample light to the 
interior of the gallery, and the side portions 
are covered with concrete, over which slates 
are laid. 

The modern art gallery measures 33 ft. 
from wall to wall, and the roof is carried by 
two types of trusses, A and B respectively, 
as represented by the elevation in Fig. 5. 

The bridge connecting the new and old 
buildings, and passing over Edmund-street, 
as Tepresented by one of the photographs 
reproduced in our Plate, is a steel-framed 
structure sheathed in masonry. 

The bridge has a span of 64 ft. 9 in., and 
is 22 ft. 6 in. wide over all. It is essentially 
a bridge of the tubular type, formed by two 
longitudinal main girders, connected at the 
bottom by transverse girders and other 
members of the floor framing, and connected 
at the top by steel roof trusses and framing. 

Cramps are attached to the two main 
girders for supporting the masonry sheathing, 
and the masonry arch ribs on the undersides 
are carried by steel ribs. 

The interior of the structure is 18 ft. 9 in. 
wide by 17 ft. 6 in. high, and forms one of 
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Fig. 3. Details of Steelwork in Dome over Central Museum. 
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PLAN 
Junction oF Hie 


the series of art galleries, the walls being 
unbroken by windows, and the roof suitably 
ed. 


g. 6 includes a half plan of the floor 
framing, a half plan of the roof framing 
showing the wind bracing, and a half plan of 
the framing for support of the ceiling. 


ELevation or Gaste. Eno 
Birmingham Council House Extension. 


Fig. 4. 


Section line A-A in the plan serves as an 
index to the sectional elevation of the main 
girder in Fig. 7. The two members of this 
type are 16 ft. 6 in. deep, and beneath them 
are the inner ribs, one, denoted by section 
line B-B in , carrying the masonry 
arches added for architectural effect. The 
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Birmingham Council House Extension. 


Fig. 5. Steelwork in Modern Art Gallery Roof. 
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Steelwork in Loan Art Gallery Roof. 


sel ribs were fixed simultaneously with th 
ch stone, as may be seen by reference to th 
general view of the steel framing in Fig. 8. 

Fig. 9 is a cross-section of the bri 0 
line D-D (Fig, 6) representing one of the si 
connecting roof trusses of type A, and shoy 
ing in outline the masonry sheathing an 
interior architectural treatment. The rik 
and stonework of the arches beneath are als 
indicated in de The two remaining roc 
trusses are of type B, these being on eithe 
side of the centreline, and generally simila 
to those of type A, but of lighter constructiol 

The heating of the building is effecte 
by means of ventilating radiators and loy 
pressure hot water (accelerated by moto) 
driven pumps) supplied from two larg 
boilers. The boiler-house is situated belot 
the ground level in the centre of the sit 
occupying the greater portion of the coum 
yard at the northern end of the large rate 
office, and accommodation has been provide 
for a third boiler required for the secon 
extension. Ventilation is effected by mean 
of exhaust ducts above the barrel ceilings 4 
the corridors, with connexions to the variou 
rooms and upcast shafts leading to powerft 
fans that discharge above the roof level 
The art galleries have separate fans in th 
gable-ends above the inner lights, and th 
large rates office also has a separate syster 
of vertical and horizontal exhaust ducts cor 
necting with a central fan, which drives th 
foul air up the shaft surrounding the smok 
stack from the boilers. The art galleries al 
heated by radiators placed in the centt 
between the seats, fresh air being brought t 
them by means of horizontal ducts in h 
floors. 

As to the interior finishings and fitting: 
apart from the art galleries and approaches 
the departmental entrance-hall and staircase 
the large rates office, and various committee 
rooms, the building is made up of a serie 
of large and small offices requiring nothin 
more than plain and simple finishing: 
Naturally the art galleries have received ver 
ful attention, particularly as regard 
ng, both natural and artificial. In & 
sent case the method adopted compr.se 
an outer roof light of as large an area a 
possible, and an inner glazed light, both i 
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er and scientific relation to one another 


the picture plane. The ceiling is 
all round, finishing at the walls with 
ice, frieze, and architrave, and horizontal 


blinds are fitted above the inner grids. 
yr the artificial elect lighting of the 
ries a system of metallic filament lamps 
sed in ground-glass bowls with mirror 
ctors over, contained and carried by a 
ze rim and chains, has been adopted, 
the resulting illumination is most 
sing and sati tory. This system was 
ved at after many different experiments 
n expensive nature. 
ll the gallery floors are of oak, with 
rways around in brown linoleum, 4 ft. 
> and about 5 ft. away from the walls. 
; method of deadening the sound of the 
tant traffic has been found mest success- 
vt the Glasgow Galleries, and is of special 
in the present instance on account of the 
as below being used as offices; it also 
s visitors a guide as to the position for 
erly examining pictures of ordinary size 
s at about eye level. 
he galleries have been finished in as 
rained a manner as possible, with little 
itectural treatment beyond the cove and 


ice, etc., already mentioned, a low 
ogany dado all round, and Ashburton 
ble architraves to the doorways 


ining the interest to the pictures < 
ing them to provide a general decorative 
t. 
he new bridge and the art gallery-hall 
3 been treated with rather more freedom. 
floors are finished in marble, Hopton 
od stone, and mosaic, and Swedish green 
ble columns support the ceiling of the 
, while an alabaster staircase leads to 
natural history museums on the top floor. 
columns and entablature and the ceiling 
he bridge are all finished white, provid- 
an excellent foil to the Burne-Jones 
stries between the columns. 
he natural history museums are carried 
very simply in white and grey, with a 
red top-lighted ceiling over the main 
2. The central museum beneath the 
e on the Congreve-street frontage has 
1 treated as a domed room, with support- 
Tonic columns, all in creamy-white. It 
be noted that this series of museums 
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has been constructed so as to be easily con- 
verted into additional departmental offices 
should they be ultimately required. 

Apart from the art galleries, the depart- 
ment providing most scope for effect has been 
the Gas Department, with its entrance-hall, 
large rates office, and committee-rooms. 
The entrance-hall has been finished in 
Hopton Wood stone and marble, with plaster 
panels and columns and enriched plaster 
cornices and ceiling panels. Leading direct 
out of the entrance-hall to the right is the 
private corridor with its suites of private 
rooms ; to the left is the large fitting showroom ; 
and straight ahead is the main rates office. 
The last named has been panelled and fitted 
in oak throughout, with wall surfaces above 
in plaster, and a decorative plaster treatment 
for the ceiling panels and the large barrel 
toplight in the centre of the office, the floor 
of the public space being laid with marble 
and mosaic. 

The principal rooms leading out of the 
private corridor are the committee-room, 
chairman’s room, and secretary’s room, all of 
which have been finished with oak panelling, 
marble fireplaces, and decorative plaster 
ceilings. 

The floor areas below these offices are 
occupied by stores and additional offices in 
connexion with the departments, access to 
the stores-yard being obtained from the cart- 
way entrance in Margaret-street already 
mentioned. 

The whole of the lighting of the Gas 
Department is by low-pressure gas, with the 
exception of the large pendants in the rates 
office and the entrance-hall, for which high- 
pressure gas has been adopted. All the 
fittings are executed in bronze from designs 
by the architects in conjunction with the 
Gas Department, and some measure of 
success has been obtained in embodying the 
latest methods of lighting control by pneu- 
matic tube, etc., without the unsightliness 
usually associated with such fittings. The 
external lighting of the building on the street 
frontages is also by means of high-pressure 
gas burners; otherwise the building intern- 
ally is electrically lighted. 

The rooms of the remaining departments 
do not call for special notice beyond the 
statement that the committee-rooms in 
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connexion with them have been finished with 
oak dados and plaster panels and decorative 
plaster ceilings. 

The principal staircases have Hchaillon 
treads and risers, marble dados with large 
panels over, and wrought-iron balustrades. 

It is worth noting that the floors of the 
main corridors throughout the building have 


been finished with linoleum panels with 
Echaillon marble surrounds, in order to 
deaden the noise and reverberation usually 


so noticeable in a building of this character. 
The majority of the ordinary offices are also 
finished with linoleum laid on a cement 
screed direct on the concrete. 

The whole of the fittings and furniture, 
including the chairs, have been executed in 
Austrian oak, with the exception of the plainer 
fittings in the stores and similar rooms, where 
deal has been employed, and in special cases 
in the Gas Department stores, where wrought- 
iron racks and hangers have been rendered 
necessary by reason of the heavy materials 
to be accommodated. ‘These fittings have all 
been executed from designs by the architects 
to the special requirements of the depart- 
ments concerned, and in this way an effect 
of fitness and uniformity has been secured 
throughout the building. 

The general contractors were Mr. Thomas 
Rowbotham, Birmingham, for the first por- 
tion of the contract, and the Building Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., London, for the 
remainder. The steelwork engineers were 
Messrs. Whitaker, Hall, & Owen, and the 
consulting engineer was Mr. W. M. Binney. 
The plaster-work was executed by Mr. G. P. 
Bankart, Mr. L. A. Turner, and Messrs. A. 


& §S. Wheater, and the stone-carving 
by Mr. W. B. Fagan and the Broms- 
grove Guild. Wall and floor tiling was 
supplied by Messrs. Carter & Co., Ltd. ; 


sanitary fittings by Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
and Messrs. Shanks & Co.; exterior iron 
balconies. standard and bracket lamps, 
interior iron balustrading, bronze window- 


grilles and door furniture, and bronze 
electric-light fittings by the Birmingham 
yuild, Ltd.; and permanent furniture by 
Mess Cubitt & Co. and Messrs. John 


Barnsley & Son. 
The stone for the Council House was sup- 
plied by the Stancliffe Estates Company, Ltd., 
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. 6. Steelwork in Bridge over Edmund-street. 
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cf Darley Dale, who are the proprietors of the 
original” Darley Dale quarries, The total 
quantity of Stancliiie Darley Dale stone used 
in the construction of the o!d Council House 
and art gallery was about 80,000 cubic ft., 
and for the extensions the quantity supplied 
was approximately 90,000 cubic ft., delivered 
over a period of eighteen months. We may 
add that St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, was 
built out of this stone. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
specially manufactured the glass for the sky- 
lights, which is extra white, double-rolled 
cast glass, and about 30,000 super. ft. of 
this was glazed by Messrs. Mellows & Co., 
Ltd., on their ‘‘ Eclipse” patent system, 
which ensures the roof being absolutely 
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v tight. The particular feature of this 
gia is tle clearme: and brightne of 
the light obtained, owing to the 
ingredients used to make the gla 


far as possible colourless. This renders 1t 
suitable for such positions as the one under 
notice. 

The contract for the foundations, which 
also included the structural work up to the 
first-floor level, and including steel and con- 
crete suspended floor and beams, was, as 
already mentioned, entrusted to Mr. Thos. 
Rowbotham, of Coventry-road. The founda- 
tions, which were carried out to the plans and 
instructions of the architects, are of Portland 
cement concrete, and brickwork of Stafford- 
shire brindled bricks in cement mortar, steel 


Birmingham Council House Extension. 
Fig. 8. View of Steelwork in Bridge over Edmund-street, 


Fig. 7. Steelwork in Bridge over Edmund-street, 


where 
stanchions 
and stone bases placed in positio 


provided 
steel 


considere 


being 
y fixed 0 


anc 


ng the floors above. The founda 
tion scheme included the formation of neces 
sary subways for the conveyance of H.W 
and other pipes, etc. The foundation por 
tion of the work was completed by June 
1909, and handed over to the contractors fo 
the superstructure, the Building Constructio: 
Company, Ltd., of Londou. 

The whole of the electric light fittings fo 
the art gallery corridor and portion of th 
fittings for the bridge leading out of the ol 
gallery into the new were supplied by Messrs 
Peyton & Peyton, Ltd., Birmingham ane 
London. To obtain the best results for th 
lighting of the art gallery a variety 0 
experiments were tried from suggestion 
made by Sir Whitworth Wallis, the Com 
mittee, and others. The architects tried 
aim at a diffused light which would light uf 
the various pictures without altering tht 
various tints, and by experiments Messrs. 
Peyton & Peyton found that the best resul 
obtained was from a series of electric lights 
contained in a frosted globe with a metal 
cover. The lights were arranged at 4 
scientific angle, and to increase the volume 
of light a silver-plated mirror was employed, 
which reflected the light at different angles 
into the bowl of the fitting, and which ther 
gave practically a concentrated diffused light 
which did not affect the colours in the 
pictures. The net result of the whole of 
the experiment is that a brilliant light is 
achieved without glare. 

Messrs. H. T. Jenkins & Son, marble 
merchants, Torquay, carried out the marble 
work, Hopton Wood and Echaillon stone 
work to the interior. 

Messrs. Arthur Lee & Bros, Ltd., carried 


out work at three entrances—-two in Com 
greve-street and one in Edmund-street. 
These portions consisted entirely of Hopton 


Wood stone, with the exception of the 
columns, which were of Greek Cippolino with 
bronze caps and bases. The whole of this 
work was British throughout, and was 


carried out by the firm at their works ab 
Si 


Hayes, Middles 
lifts were 
Waygood 


supplied by Messrs. R- 
& Co., Ltd., of Falmouth-road. 
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on, 8.E. This firm supplied one «lectric 
nger lift (Education Department), similar 
ne lifts on the Tube railways (load 


or speed 200 ft. per 
5 e lift; one sus- 
uulic lift (Art Department) ; and 


goods lift (Gas Department). 

e Birmingham and Midland Counties 
de Travers Paving Company, Ltd., 

sd out considerable quantities of Val de 
ers asphalt work, of which the following 
description :—Flat and vertical damp- 
es, roof-gutte flats, covering to cor- 
, lining to bridge. etc. The total area 
omething like 70,000 super. ft. 


VNTILATION OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


2 Rev. John B, Lock writes to the Times 
t Friday on the result of the experiments 
ating and ventilation which in the last 
ears have been going on in lecture-rooms 
sxamination-rooms in the University of 
ridge. He say “ Our large examination 
106 ft. long by 51 ft. wide) seats about 
persons (there is only one small gallery, 
may be left out of account). Radiators 
1 by hot water are placed in the hall 
the walls at the floor level. Fresh air 
roduced into the hall by an inlet fan 
zh two rows of gratings placed all along 
vo longer sides of the hall at the height 
or 9 ft. above floor level. In the ceiling 
the central line are seven large openings 
xh which air is drawn out of the hall by an 
fan. The fresh air sent into the ball 
e sent direct from the outer air, or it can 
ed through a heating-chamber containing 
of hot-water pipes. Thus fresh air of any 
d temperature down to that of the outer 
n be pumped into the hall, and by means 
radiators in the hall the temperatur 
ll itself can be maintained at any de 
The result of two years’ observation 
to have established the fact that the cooler 
resh air sent in the pleasanter is the 
phere in the hall, and that when the hall 
it is difficult to send in air cool enough, 
when the outside temperature is as low 
deg. Arrangements, however, are being 
ered by which it will be possible to cool 
coming air by passing it over ice. What 
ns seems to be tl The air on the floor 
hall up to the height of the necks of the 
unts has little movement and remains 
and practically unchanged, while the cold 
ming in with a steady and almost imper- 
le flow on both sides of the hall at the 
of 9 ft., spreads itself over the hall, 
eing relatively heavier than the warmer 
the room, slowly falls to the level of the 
f the audience. It is then breathed, and, 
thereby made warmer and therefore 
than before, it rises up through the 
incoming air and is drawn away through 
utlets in the ceiling, The result is that 
the bodies of the occupants of the room 
1 comfortably warm the air they breathe 
| and fresh and the feeling of oppres- 
) common in rooms warmed by hot air 
ether absent. 
ventilation of the second examination 


as 1 been rearranged on these 
with results. In this case no 
ion has been made for warming the 


ng air, nor is it now intended to make 
rovision, but it is proposed to put trays 
» reception of ice in the place of electric 
s, which at first it was thought might be 
ay. 
is one other small point. ‘One of our 
tories is warmed by fresh air which is 
by being passed over pipes heated by 
; others are similarly supplied with fresh 
hot-water pipes. In the first 
sion and discomfort is such that 
of our professors have stopped up the 
by which the warm air is supplied, 
ing to work in the cold without the 
d fresh air. This discomfort is not so 
uble when the air is sed over hot-water 
4 a much lower temperature than that of 
Tn fact, the passing of air over hot pipes, 
lly if the pipes are of the temperature 
m, seems to render it unpalatable. 
e results seem to suggest that the main 
‘why the atmosphere of the House of 
ms is so relaxing is that the pure air 
is so liberally passed through the room 
lied at too high a temperature, and that 
3 are aggravated by the air having been 
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warmed by being passed over pipes at the 
temperature of steam, In fact, although the 
air is doubtless pure, it seems not to be fresh, 
but has been cooked and has lost its iny: igorating 
qualities. 

If cold air is to be supplied, it is obvious 
that it must not be delivered through gratings 
in the floor, but through a multitude of small 
gratings at a suitable height in the walls.” 


SLAG CONCRETE. 


Herr A. Kwarr, in Stahl und Bisen, 1912, 
gives the results of experiments upon the 
chemical composition, porosity, and degree of 
fineness of the components of slag gontrelee 


Two sorts of slag may be used :-—( 1) Lump 
slag, which must not be so basic as to dis- 


integrate in the air, and is best used after being 
exposed to the weather; and (2) slag sand, 
which is used in conjunction with lime or 
Portland cement to form the binding agent. 
Besides its chemical composition, slag-sand has 
two important properties, namely, (a) the air- 
volume contained in unit volume of the heaped- 


up, dry material. That is, 1 — =, where r is 


she apparent and s is the actual specific gravity 
f the materi And (6) the degree of diminu- 
Hod in volume of the material when subjected 
to compression by stampin; 
A large number of tests were made with 
mortars composed of 1 volume of Portland 
cement and 3. 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 volumes 
of various kinds of natural sands and slag- 
sands respectively. The crushing strengths of 
the mortars were determined after 28, 45, 60, 
and 100 da in air and under water respec- 
tively ; and the results were plotted in curves 
re the ordinates were strenzths and the 

see were ratios of cement to sand. Cury 
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similar character were obtained in the 
cases of washed river sand and a large variety 
of blast furnace, foundry, and steel slags, the 
distinctive features of the curves be ing the 
steep gradients between the points representiny 
cement mixtures 1 to 3 and 1 to 6, and the 
flatness of the curves representinz the “ lean” 
mixtures from 1 to 6 to 1 to 16. An exceotion 
was found in the case of highly manganiferous 
slags from spiegeleisen, the strengths of which 
diminished les: rapidly with increasing “ lean- 
ness’; the minimum strengths of these mix- 
tures of ratio 1: 16 being considerably in excess 
of the minima for the other sands and slag-sands 
which were tested. The increase in the basicity 
of a slag was found to be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in “ activitv.” 

The fineness of the material considerably 
influenced the strengths of the mortar: Up to 
a certain point slag-sand behaved like ordinary 
sand, and increase in fineness was accompanied 
by decrease in strength, owing to the fact that 
a certain quantity of cement no longer sufficed 
to knit together the increased surface area of 
the sand. 

Beyond a certain degree of fineness, however, 
certain slag-sands, especially spiegeleisen sla 
became active and increased in strength with 
increasing fineness. 

In preparing concrete the filling material, 
such as lump slag, should be freed from adhering 
impurities and ded into, increasing degrees 
of finenes: for example, three in number. 
Then the ai at of these (1), (2), and (3) 
should be determined. The quantities to be 
used should then be so selected that the volume 
of (2) and (3) exactly fill up the air volume of 
the coarsest grade (1), and the volume of mortar 
necessary for the concrete would then be repre- 
sented by the total remaining air-volume of the 
mixture so obtained. 
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Fig. 9. Steelwork in Bridge over Edmund-street. 
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CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


THe destruction of the 


The Fire at ble Building, New York, 
the Equitable re, on January 9, 19 
Building, olved the loss of six liv 


New York. The building was valued at 
about 700,000/., while the con- 
tents were of great value. Technically, the fire 
brought out a number of important features, 
and the Executive of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee considered it ad a 
reliable record of the disi r 0 be 
presented, and they have issued a Red Book 
on the subject. 

As to the fire from the English point of view, 
the enormous cubic extent of the risk at stake, 
comprising a single block of some 48,000 ft. super., 
with a height equivalent to that of a ten-story 
building, is the prominent feature on the 
structural and legislative side. The absence 
of proper subdivision, both vertic 
horizontally, and the promiscuous di 
of unprotected lift shafts are conspicuous 
points, whilst the dearth of exit facilities is 
another feature among the many defects that 
cannot be excused either by the age or structural 
evolution of the building. Had the fire 
occurred during office hours instead of in the 
early morning, the loss of life would probably 
have been terrible. 

An interesting chapter in the report is 
devoted to vaults and safes, a subject all too 
frequently ignored, having regard to the 
unsuitability of most vaults, and the inadequacy 
of the ordinary office safe to meet fire conditions 
of a serious character. This chapter is the 
more interesting the temperatures which 
were reached at this fire were not excessive, 
no fused cast-iron, for instance, being 
observable. The average maximum tempera- 
ture of the fire was probably about 1,800 deg. 
Fahr.—i.e., under 1,000 deg. C., with only 
-exceptional spurts or moments at, say, 2,000 
deg. Fahr. (under 1,100 deg. C.). 


THE new foot tunnel which 

The New has been built to connect 
Woolwich North and South Woolwich 
Tunnel. has just been opened. The 
tunnel, which was designed by 

and the work executed under the supervision of 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, consists of a cast-iron 
tube of 12 ft. 8 in. outside diameter, connecting 
two vertical shafts of 25 ft. inside diameter and 
about 60 ft. deep. The length between the shafts 
iis 1,635 ft. The thickness of the river bed 
‘between the top of the tunnel and the river is 
about 10 ft. at the deepest place. The shafts 
ist of steel caissons formed of two skins of 
steel plating, the annular space between them 
being filled with concrete. Both shafts were 
sunk by excavating inside them under com- 
pressed air. They are lined with brickwork, 
and in each there is a spiral steel staircase 
giving access to the tunnel from the street above. 
In the well of each staircase there is an electric 
ilift capable of carrying forty passengers. The 
tunnel was constructed by the shield method 
under compressed air. After it was com- 
jpleted from shaft to shaft it was lined through- 
out with concrete, upon which white glazed tiles 
are fixed. The footway is paved with Yor 
stone flags. The tender of the contractors, 
M 's. Walter Scott & Middleton, amounted to 
78,8601. 7s. 1d., but the original scheme did not 
include the provision of lifts, which were after 
wards added at an extra cost of 5,000/. Some 
excellent tiling in the subway has been executed 


by the Newellite Glass Tile Company, Old Kent- 
road, S.E. 


AN in igation conducted in 
Disintegration Germany by Dr. E. Neumann 
of Concrete leads to the conclusion that 

in Drains. the disintegration of concrete 
in drains is always due to the 

ction of some acid. The decomposition of 
pyrites in the soil and the oxidisation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in the drains have 
both been found a source of sulphuric acid 
which decomposes the alumina and calcium 


rapid destruction by permitting part of the 
concrete to be dissolved away. Dr. Neumann 
Suggests as a remedy that the cement for 
concrete to be employed in drains should bé 
made of dense clinker containing little lime. 
He also recommends that asphalt be used to 
protect all exposed parts, and that the interior 
of the drains should be efficiently ventilated. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE new premises of the Calico 
Warming Printers’ Association, in Man- 
Buildings by chester, are warmed through- 
Exhaust Steam. out by means of exhaust steam 
supplied from the Dickinson- 
street electricity generating-station of the 
Manchester Corporation, the steam being 
employed in calorifiers for heating water, which 
i culated in the ordinary manner throughout 
the buildings. We understand that the Refuge 
ance Company, of Manchester, have also 
ded to utilise exhaust steam for a similar 
purpose from the Dickinson-street station. 


A RECIPE given by a French 
How to contemporary for imparting to 
Ebonise Oak. oak the appearance of ebony 
is as follows :—After having 
been cut up the wood is immersed for forty- 
eight hours in a hot saturated solution of alum, 
and then sprayed repeatedly with a decocti 
logwood. Small pie n be immer 
decoction instead of being sprinkled. The 
decoction is thus prepared :—Boil 1 part of the 
best quality of logwood in 10 parts of water, 
filter through cloth, evaporate gently until the 
volume of the liquid is reduced to one-half 
the original amount, and add for each litre from 
ten to fifteen drops a saturated solution of 
indigo, perfectly neutral. After haying treated 
the pieces of wood with the logwood ‘decoction 
rub them with a hot saturated solution of 
verdigris (hydrated dibasic cupric carbonate) 
in concentrated acetic acid, and repeat the 
process until the required depth of tint is 
obtained. It is stated that oak thus treated 
presents an appearance very similar to that of 
true ebony, 


Ar a recent meeting of the 
Architecture Builders’ and Clerks of Works’ 
and Utility. Association, held in the Tem- 
perance Institute, Ne 
Mr. J. Wightman Douglas, F.S.I., delive: 
a lecture on “ Construction.” In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Douglas referred to con- 
struction in Newcastle and to the conflict 
between architecture and utility in the street 
architecture of to-day. The present serious 
question in architectural construction was 
“Will it pay ?’’ The constructors of a past 
generation either had a different class of clients 
or they deserved credit for their courage. How 
many designers to-day dared suggest that a 
company should expend, say, 20,000/. to 
provide a cab-stand like that of the Central 
Station, or, say, 7,0001. to provide a portico 
like the Royal Theatre? A hideous glass and 
iron structure would probably be demanded. 
This was an age when good appearances had 
to be maintained as cheaply as possible, and 
sometimes the care required to achieve this 
was beyond the understanding of the average 
citizen, who failed to realise the subtle difference 
between “cheap and nasty” and “cheap 
and nice,” which was so clear to the trained 
eye. This demand for cheapness had some- 
thing to be said for it. Methods of trade and 
manufacture, ideas of comfort, etc., changed 
as rapidly as a cinematograph, so that buildings 
quickly got out of date as regarded utility. 
Ten years ago schools were arranged with a 
central hall ; y it was admitted to be 
y or usele and a hall w provided 
detached from the clas: s 
had their old brew hot 
standing practically empty. 
stable little used. There wa 
siderable justification for ere: 
buildings in a less substantial manner, so that 
they could more ly be abolished and replaced 
when their utility depreciated. 


therefore con- 
ting many of these 


ENarINtERS are in this country 

Injury to familiar with the mischief 
Cement Work caused to concrete engine 
by Oil. beds by spilling thereon 
certain kinds of oil. In 1892 

the Association of Portland Cement. Makers 
in Germany investigated the subject, and came 
to the conclusion that while porous cement 
work was always attacked by petroleum, 
vulean oil, or rape-seed oil it was possible 
with a very non-porous surface, formed of one 
cement to one of sand, and very carefully har- 
dened before use, to employ concrete which 
would perfectly resist any These conclu- 
sions nowrequire further revision, for it has been 
found that if an animal or a vegetable oil be 
spilled upon the concrete the oil goes rancid; 
glycerine separates out, forming lime soaps, 
so that the cement work crumbles. A fluoride 
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of calcium paint is of service in this case, ¢ 
plate of glass may be used to receive the 
of oil, and periodically cleansed. An asp! 
coating is of no use, as the oil dissolves it. 
With mineral lubricating  oils—usu 
members of the paraffin series of carbon e 
pounds—there is rarely if ever this disintegrat 
effect. Tar, which is by contrast mai 
composed of the aromatic series of car 
compounds, seems never to give any trot 
through attacking cement concrete or render 
These are the results of the recent investigati 
of the German Cement Association into 
effect of different classes of oils upon cements 


A new form of roof cover 
Steel—Lead in the form of steel coa 
Coated. with pure lead has recer 
appeared on the market. 
is claimed for this material that it is supe 
to galvanised sheets or sheet steel zinc coai 
that it is not liable to crack or flake, and 4 
unlike zinc, take a coating of paint. I 
coated with zinc is susceptible to electr 
influences, and chemical action is liable 
take place with a resulting decompositi 
but with this new material this chem 
action is much less likely to take place, 
electro-potential relationship of lead and i 
being much closer than between iron and z 
Terneplate is said to be inferior to this 1 
material. Terneplate has a coating whick 
composed of 30 per cent. tin and 70 per 
lead, but the tin has the effect of induc 
rusting to take place. This new mater 
as has already been stated, can be paint 
and can also be easilv soldered. Soft wa 
causes a discoloration of the surface, but d 
not injure it, but this can be prevented 
painting the exposed surface. 


Owrne to complaints of 1 
AlLarge poisoning in the part of 
Pressure Filter area supplied by the Asht 
Installation, Stalybridge, Mossley, 
Dunkfield Joint Waterwo 
Board a special system of filtration and p 
fication has been adopted by that body. 1 
necessary work has been completed at a cost 
30,000/., and on September 19 the new filtrat 
stations at Greenfield, Saddleworth, and Swi 
shaw were officially opened. ‘The installati 
comprise thirty-six pressure filters, desig: 
to purify the total of 5,352,000 gallons 
water daily, the filters and chemical pl 
having been supplied and erected by Mes 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., of Manchester. 


Herr B. Krrecer, in 
Hydraulic oninder Zeitung of 19 
Lime. draws attention to 4H 
Hardenbroek’s statements t 
should not be used for 
nd-lime bricks, and that 
should not be allowed to « 
introduced into the autocla 
He also mentions the report of the Du 
Commission for the investigation of Dw 
bricks and sand-lime bricks, with spe 


hydraulic lime 
manufacture of 
pressed raw brick 
out before beir 


reference to the work of MM. Leduc and De 
Roche that appeared in the Toninder Zeit 
of 1909. It was found that bricks made fr 


urface of the former began to harden int 
raw state before the bricks were brought i 
the autoclave, the resulting products in con 
quence being deficient in uniformity. 

The lime used in a large number of sal 
lime brickworks was analysed, and a cert 
factor derived from such analy 
designated the hydraulic coefficient. 

This factor is obtained by adding togetl 
the percentages present of the following oxid 
and dividing that total by the percent 
calcium oxide (lime) present. The oxides 

Al,0; 
alumin 
icon dioxide §, | 


referred to are aluminium oxide ( 


ferric oxide Fe, O3, and 
in the form of soluble silica. 

An attempt s made to correlate decreasi 
gths and increasing damage by frost 
arious bricks with increase of the hydrat 
co-efficient. No such general relationship ¥ 
found to hold good, though in the products 
one brickworks where two classes of lime w 
used not one of the bricks made with li 
having the unusually high hydraulic coeffiei 
of 0-143 withstood the freezing test, whereas 
the bricks made with lime of a lower hydrav 
coefficient remained undamaged. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE TRADE UNION BILL. 


HEN all the agitation and excitement 
created by the Osborne judgment is 
recalled it is somewhat curious to find 

» Trade Union (No. 2) Bill so overshadowed by 
ier legislation that it was considered sufficient 
refer it to a Standing Committee of the House 
Commons, who have recently commenced 
ir deliberations on its provisions. Yet 
ring the current year no questions have 
sen of such importance to this country as 


your questions. Early in the year the 
intry was in the throes of labour convulsions, 


d a record number of working days have 
en lost through labour disputes. The’ Bill 
w before the Standing Committee is one of 
ormous importance. Whatever may be said 
the contrary, until a comparatively recent 
te the functions of trade unions were solely 
iat in this Bill are described as “ statutory 


jects,” namely, the regulation of the 
ations between workmen and masters or 


tween workmen and workmen, or between 
sters and masters, or the imposing of restric- 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or 
and also the provision of benefits to 
» The very fact that these objects 
ascribed in this Bill as ‘‘ statutory objects 
es far to prove that these are the objects 
enised by the Legislature, and that it is 
the exercise of these functions that certain 
ivileges and immunities have been granted 
the trade unions, as, for instance, by the 
ade Disputes Act. As such trade societies 
have been allowed to exercise considerable 
ntrol over their members, the Courts have 
en deprived of jurisdiction over the exercise 
‘their discretion in domestic matters, and 
en over certain actions committed against 
2 public in contemplation or furtherance of 
vde disputes. In- considering the provisions 
the proposed legislation too much stress 
onot’ be laid upon this privileged position 
the trade unions as trade societies, because 
powers have been given to them which in 
actice compel workmen to join them in order 
pursue their avocation and to dispose of thei 
ly capital—their labour—it becomes at one 
parent that an extension of these objects 
iy imperil the freedom of the working classes 
other spheres and fetter their political or 
vate liberty. A man who joins a trade 
ion regards its objects as furthering his 
e in his trade, but to obtain advantages 
this business he does not wish to fetter his 
cretion in other matters, and he should no 
ore be compelled to forego his liberty in 
ning a trade society than he should in 


ming an approved society under the 
surance + in order to obtain the~ full 
efits provided by that Act. 


ihe litigation on the powers of trade unions 
imake a levy for Parliamentary purposes may 
id to have commenced with the case of 
v. South Wales Miners’ Federation 
bted the Builder, January 26, 1907), which 
Is decided by a Divisional Court in the 
jion’s favour. This decision, and that of the 
jancery Division in the Osborne case, was 
Jersed in the Court of Appeal (sce the Builder, 
cember 5, 1908) in the latter case, and the 
fuse of Lords affirmed that decision, The 
ivernment, in the present Bill, propose to 
prride the principle of that decision, but this 
bs not satisfy the Labour Party, because, 
hough the Bill empowers the unions to 
age in political objects, ib to some extent 
guards the right of the minority to decline 
subscribe to political objects with which they 
not in sympathy. 

("he above observations may assist our 
jders in considering the questions now before 
Committee, but the proceedir in Com- 
tee are very briefly reported. 

Phe Bill is very curiously drafted. In 
use 3 (2) certain political objects are defined, 
{ unions can only expend their funds on these 
jects subject to certain conditions laid down 
\the first part’ of the clause. If there be 
litical objects outside those defined by this 
ise, this Bill does not prohibit them so long 
the principal objects of the union are 
tatutory objects.” To obtain regi tration 
principal objects of the union have to be 
hutory objects, It will be seen that if the 


unions engage in political objects outside those 
specified in the Bill—the specified objects, 
shortly stated, being the payment of the election 
penses of any candidate for any public office 
(an expression which includes even an election to 
a Board of Guardians), his maintenance in offi 
expenditure 
of literatur 


on meetings, and the distribution 
in connexion with such elections, or 


left at large, and it is possible that questions 
similar to these raised in the Osborne case may 
again come before the Courts for decision. 


In Committee an amendment was moved 
limiting the powers of trade unions to 


‘statutory object and the political objects 
as defined by the Bill, a course which would 
have obviated the uncertainty indicated above, 
but this amendment was negatived. by 22: votes 


to 18. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald moved an amend- 
ment which would have taken away the 


protection, such as it is, which the Bill affords 
to members who do not desire to subscribe to 
the political objects, arguing that the minority 
should not be regardec The Attorne 
feneral pointed out that the unions were 
confined to labour questions there might be 
something to be said for this contention, but 
that where highly controversial matters were 
involved it was not right to compel a man to 
support political propaganda to which he was 
diametrically opposed. It would appear that 
this injustice has only to be stated to become 
apparent, but all the same the amendment 
was only negatived by a majority of two. 

Many important points have yet to be 
considered, as, for instance, the safeguards 
offered to the minority, and, above all, the 
question whether the provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, which protect the unions 
from being answerable in the Courts of law in 
respect of tortious actions committed by them, 
will extend to acts done by them in their 
enlarged political sphere, and when these come 
before the Committee we shall treat of them 
in a further paper 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 
STUDENTS’ VISIT. 


saturday, October 26, the students of 
s’ and decorators’ classes, held at 
Polytechnic, Willesden Pol} 
technic, and Redhill Technical Institute, 
accompanied by their instructors, Mr. 
Charles H. Eaton and Mr, John West Derrett, 


On 
the painte 
the Battersea 


visited the varnish works of Messrs. Robert 
Ingham Clark & Co., Lid. at West Ham 
Abbey. The party assembled at Westminster 


met by Mr, Henry Corner, one of 


and wer 


the firm’s representatives. At the works they 
were received and welcomed by the works 
manager, Mr. W. Bamford, who invited 


them to view a variety of samples and spe: 
mens of oils and gums used in the manufacture 
f hi varnishes. He also gave some 
ils of the sources from which 


interestir 


such materials are obtained. 
They then proceeded through most of the 
twenty-six buildings on the site, where, by the 


um, and 


way, once stood the Abbey of West E 
some of the modern machinery of the model 
workshops were set in motion. Among the 

were oil boiling, 


interesting processes seen 

where a special exhaust apparatus carriec 
away the fumes, gum crushing and runnin; 
and the grinding of zine oxide. Spec 


the Poarline and 
where the latest 
anufacture of 


mention should be made « 
Abbey white enamel facto 
machinery is employed in the r 
these specialities. 

The last building inspected was the lar 
Exhibition Hall, which has only recently be 
completed, its object being to serve as a 


permanent invitation to a interested in the 
art of painting and decorating. 
At the conclusion“a vote of thanks was 
passed to the firm 
LIVERPOOL BUILDING TRAIL 
Liverpool buildir trade workers have 


to secure a 
have been 
tion on 


masons 
2 


started a movement,. it is stated 
higher rate of wages, and notice 
given to the Master Builders’ Asso 
behalf of the men. The joiners and 
ask for’ 2d. an hour incre: and the br 
Tdyers and slaters 1d. an hour. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ABERDEEN RAILW. 
Constructed about for 
passenger station at long been 
inadequate for modern requirements. 
Powers for its reconstruction were obtained! in 
1899, and the works have recently been com- 
menced. ‘The new station will include. thirteen 
platforms in all, the four through lines being 
on the west side and the buildings. on the 
cast side approached. by. a covered roadway. 
The main roof, of the ridge and furrow type, 
will be 600 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, with 
transverse girders spaced 35 ft, apart longi- 
tudinally, and supported by piers and columns. 
Outlying platforms will be sheltered by roofing 
of the umbrella type. Various works con- 
nected with the general reconstruction of them 
station have already been executed. These 
include the widening of the proach viaducts 
from Ferryhill Junction, the remodelling of 
the goods depdts of the Caledonian Railway. 
and the Great North of Scotland Railway, and 
additional sidings. 


rs ago, tho 


ROBERT GORDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

The original college, the work of Mr. Ogg 
Allan, dates from 1871, and the building was 
extended in 1890 and 1903 by Mr. William 
Kelly, A.R.S.A. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol have 
now made an addition, to the Domestic Science 
School. The new buildings include a demon- 
stration-room with floor space of 900 sq. ft. 
There are two cookery kitchens of equal size, 
the total floor space being 2,400 sa. ft. The 
science-room has a floor space of 575 sq. ft: 
There is accommodation in the new buildings 
for 184 students working simultaneously. The 
contractors for the new building, all of Aber- 
deen, wer ason work—Mr. George Hall: 


carpenter work—Messrs. D. MacAndrew & 
Co.; plaster work—Messrs. James Stephen & 
Son; plumber work—Messrs. John Blaikie & 
Son; slater work—Messrs, Alexander Harper 


cott & 
rs. G. 
George 
Pratt & 
Mr. John 


& Sons; asphalter work—Me i 
Son; painter and glazier work—Me: 
Donald & Son; smith work—Mr. 
Bisset; electrical work—Messrs. 
Keith, The clerk of works was 
Malcolm. 

SCHOOL 


OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, BOLT-COURT,, 
E.C. 

Cheylesmore, the Chairman of _th« 
Gouncil, opened on the 30th 
School’ of Photo: 
in Bolt-court, 


Lord 
London County 
ult. the new building of th 
engraving and Lithography 


Fleet-street. The new building stands on the 
site of that in which, since 1894, the school 
work has been carried on, and accommodation 


a lecture he Ba 


ed for a 


is provi museur 
photographie studio, etching-rooms, rooms for 
work in lithographic drawing, collotype, and 
photogravure, drawing from the life,. and 
colour composition, Messrs. Patman & Fother- 
ingham, Ltd., of ‘Theobald’s-road, W.C., and 
Park-street, Islington, N., were the builders 
and general contra The architect was 


Mr. W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect of 
the London County Council. 

BUILDING TRADE DEPRESSION 

The annual meeting of the Guildry of Edin- 
burgh was held in Edinburgh City-chambers 
on the 28th-ult. Lord Dean of Guild Carter, 
in presenting the statement of the business 
which had occupied. the attention of the Court 
during the year, expressed regret that the 
tale he had to tell was a mo; pressing one, 
depicting as it did the utter stagnation of the 


IN EDINBURGH. 


pbuilding trade in Ndinburgh. This was doubly 
disappointing considering the view which ho 
expressed to them last year, viz., that the 
depression in the building trade had turned 


and that brighter times were im 


the corner, e 
The value of the work passed 


store for them. 


through the Dean of Guild Court in 1910 
amounted to 349,895., so that when in the 


following year'the sum had risen to 474,578/., 
they were justified in concluding that the tide 
had turned, and ‘that brighter prospects were 
1t hand. But this year they found their hopes 
dashed to the ground, for the value of the 
work turned out to be only about 425,385/. 
The main ‘drop in business in the past year 
had occurred in connexion with public builc 
ings, for, whereas in 1911 they had 154 public 
buildings on their roll of, cases, this year they 
had only, sixty-nine such public building 
the ‘list, and none‘ of them of very 
magnitude, the largest contract being for 
Fountainbridge’ School, at a cost of 17,0002. 
The whole’ of this kind of- work amounted to 
116,0007., ‘as compared. with 275,0007. in the 


552 


ceding year. While there were buiit 
thirty-one self-contained houses more than in 
the ‘previous year, there were. eight fewer 


blocks of tenement houses, so that the actual 
number of individual houses was on the de- 
e, and the community, instead of expand- 
was tending to contract. This was also 
reflected in the net productive rentals of the 
city on which their rates were assessed, for 
while in 1910-11 these amounted to 2,828,718/.. 
in 1911-12 they only came to 2,826,762 
were estimated for the current year 
2,825,037/., showing the assessable value of the 
city to be on the decline. One factor, however. 
in the problem was a little more reassuring, 
and that was that the rental value of. unlet 
property had decreased during the last year 
by 10,000/., thus showing that. the unlect 
property: was gradually being absorbed, and 
when ion became more complete 


new buildings would again come into demand. 
The money which would be spent on the 
widening of the roads at Lothian-road and 


Fountainbridge by the removal of the canal 
basin, in so far as it would render this par- 
ticular spot more attractive and less of a 
blot on the fair face of Edinburgh within a 
few minutes’ walk of their beautiful Princes- 
street, would be profitably expended, to say 
nothing of the direct returns which would 
come from this area in future as a rateable 
subject. He had also hopes that the liberation 
of this area in the very heart of the city 
would encourage extensive building operations 
and so come to the aid of an industry which, 
at the present moment, was practically dead. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PERTH ACADEMY. 

There has ‘been’ circulated among the mem- 
bers of the Perth School Board a revort by 
Messrs. Miller & Jarvie, architects, as to the 
practicability of reconstructing and adapting 
the Perth'Academy and Sharp's Institution to 
form a junior or preparatory school, together 
with the respective costs thereof. 

TOWN HALL, PORTOBELLO. 

Some time ago, the Corporation acquired the 
property of ‘Inverey House, which is situated 
on the south side of the High-street and about 
40 yds. distant westwards from Bath-street 
and Brighton-place. The new hall, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid on the 25th 
ult., occupies the north-eastern section of the 
property acquired, and is set back about 45 ft. 
from the present front boundary wall.’ ‘The 
Corporation decided, however, ‘at a recent 
neeting to widen the High-street at this point 
to 60 ft., which will result in an encroachment 
cf 10 ft. on the property of Inverey House, 
thus making the front of the hall building 
about 35 ft. distant from the strect frontage 
line. This ground will be laid out as an 
ornamental approach to the new building, 
The hall is designed to accommodate 1,000. 
persons, allocated equally to the area level and 
t balcony respectively. The entrance is by 
an outer vestibule giving access to a crush 
hiall 45 ft. long by 15 ft. wide. At cither end 
of this hall staire lead to the galleries, 
while cloak and retiring rooms are provided 
with lavatory accommodation. On the right 
and left corridors lead to side doorways givine 
access to the hall. The galleries and balconice 
y three sides of the hall, a back gallery 


rmed over the entrance vestibule. The 
alleries connect iat the farther end of 
the hall with two emergency _ staircases, 
At the first-floor level—accessible by tho 
principal staircases—a small hall or committec- 


room placed, 
about 120 persons. 
Seating about 
ortiamental 


capable of accommodating 
The platform is capable of 
seventy persons, and has an 
1 tal proscenium opening of 36 ft. 
The main hall is 80 ft. long by 58 ft. 
wide and 38 ft. high. It will have a roof. 
semieliptical in section, which will be pierced 
at the spring by five semicircular lunettes on 
either side. The roof will be of steel con- 
struetion. The entrance front consists of a 
portico of four three-quarter columns, flanked 
by two pylons more plainly treated. The 
bance doorway forms a central feature in 
scheme of fenestration, and a balcony is 
doorway, access to 


the 
placed » over the central 
which is obtained from the small hall over the 


entrance vestibules. In the rear of this port 
the gable of the large hall rises, and this is 
flanked by solid tower-like features which 
contain the staircases. The centre of the hall 
gabe is pierced by a semicircular window 16 ft, 
in diameter. The building will cost over 8,000/, 
The whole work is being carried out from 

ns prepared by the City Architect, Mr. 
s A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A. 


= TRADE NEWS. 

The “ Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing “Boyje’s latest patent “ air-pump,” 
ventilators and air-inlets, has keen applied to 
the Palace Theatre, Westcliff-on-Sea, 

The pedestal for the memorial to his late 
Majesty King Edward VITI., to be erected 
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shortly in Birmingham, is in course of pre- 
paration in the works of the Stancliffe Estates 
Company, Ltd., Darley Dale, and they have 


also recently supplied the pedestals for the 
following memorials, viz. :—King Edward VIT 
at Brighton, Lord Tredegar at Cardiff, Capt. 


Cook at Whitby, Marquis of Ripon at Ripon 
Another work at present in course of er 
tion for which the firm are supplying their 
stone is the Land Registry in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London, for his Majesty’s Government. 

The Tredington lation’ Hespital, G!ou- 
cestershire, is being supplied with Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
grates, patent naust roof and inlet venti- 
lators, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Av Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Clapham.—Erection of an addition to the 
Northeote-rcad Baptist Chapel, Battersea, next 
to Wakehurst-road (Mes: Spalding & Myers). 
—Consent. 

Dulwich—Erection of a wood and glass porch 
in front of No. 445, Lordship-lane, Dulwich 
(Mes Malpress & Northcote for Mr. W. 
Downing).—Consent. 

Lewisham,—Erection of bay-windows and 
iron and gl hoods to eight houses on the 
south-western side of Chudieigh-roa 

ham (Messrs. J. W. Heath & Sons).—Consent. 

Marylebone, Hast.—Hrection of projecting 
columns and an entablature on the Oxford- 
street frontage of a proposed hotel building to 
be known as the Princess’s Hotel, Oxford-street, 
St. Marylebone (M. Boehmer & Gibbs for 
Mrs. M. Clark).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—RErection of projecting 
balconies at Nos. 81 and 83, Edgware-road, 
Paddington (Mr. P. W. Davis).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of two 
projecting illuminated signs at No. 51, New 
Bond-street (White House Linen Specialists, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. Paneras, South.—Erection of a flight of 
steps in the area of No. 24, Guilford-strect, 
St. Panera next to Guilford-place (Mr. 
S.A. S. Yeo).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, W —Erection of the North- 
Western Polytechnic upon a site on the 
southern side of Prince of Wales-road, St. 
Pancras.—Consent, 

Wandsworth.—Hrection of four houses on the 
southern side of Nightingale-lane, Clapham- 
common, with flanks abutting upon Bracken- 
avenue (\ E. Evans & Sons for Mr. E. 
Eyans).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of an iron balcony in 


front of Granville House, Green-lane, 
Eltham. (Me Chudleigh Brothers).— 
sent. 


Width of Way. 
Woolwich.—Erection of buildings on the 
north-western side of Cantwell-road, Woolwich, 
with the flanks of two of such buildings next 
to the public footway leading from Cantwe'l. 
road to Herbert-road (Mr. A. H. Jennings for 
Mr. T. P. Blower).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Deptjord.—Rebuilding of Nos. 90 and 92, 
High-street, Deptford, abuttng upon Giffin- 
reet (Mes: Gregg & Detmar for the London 
ity and Midland Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—Alterations and an addition at the 
rear_ of No. 93, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea (Mr. 
H. H. Jewell for Mrs. A. Morrison).—Consent, 
Formation of Street, 

Humpstead.—Formation or laying-out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Frognal-lane to Oakhill- Hampstead 
(Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, é -).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 77 


and 78, 


Fore-street,. City, so fé as relates to the 
formation of an additional opening at the 


ground-floor level (Mes: 
for Messrs. Moeller 
Consent. 

City of London.—Uni 
St. Andrew’s-street, C 
epening at the basement 
wades, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 195 and 
196, Aldersgate-street, City, by means. of an 
opening at the ground-floor leyel (Mr. J. R. 
Brost).—Consent. 

_ City of London.—Formation of: three cpen- 
ings between Nos. 47 and 48, F arringdon-street, 


. W. Gower & Sons 
& Condrup, Ltd.).— 


ing of Nos. 11 and 13, 
, by means of an 
level (Méssrs. Grim- 
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City, at the second, third 
levels (Mr. W. E. Clifton) 
City of London.—Alter: at, and 
formation of . openings in party 4 
between No. 99 and Nos. 100 and 101, Fi 
street, City (Mr. T, B. Whinney for 
London City and Midland Bank).—Consent, 
City of London.—Use of armoured doors 


and fourth ff 
onsent. 


lieu of iron doors to openir in a divis 
wall at Nos, 43, and Bartholom 
close, City (I H. L. Rutty .& Co. 
Consent, 

Finsbury, Central—Opening and _ stairc 


uniting Nos. 59 and 61, Clerkenwell-road, F 
bury, with a building at the rear (Mes 
Weatherall & Green).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Uniting of Nos. 43 and 45, Gr 
Inn-road, Holborn (Messrs. Macintosh & N 


man for the New Hudson Cycle Compa 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Uniting of No. 
Lonsdale-road, Notting Hill, with the ¢ 


story lock-up shop adjoining (Mr. L. Cutti 
—Consent. 

Se Ge , Hanover-square.—Formation 
an opening in the party wall between 
premises of Krieger Electric Carriage Syr 
cate, Ltd., No. 48a, Gillin m-street, Hee 
ton-square, and premises adjoining in the ce 
pation of Messrs. T. Tilling, Ltd. (Mr. G. § 
Rutty for the Krieger Electric Carri 
Syndicate, Ltd.).—Con 


St. George, Hanover square.—Uniting 
Nos. 17 to 21, Dering-street, St. Geor 
Tlanover-square, with 315 and 317, Oxfo 


street (Messrs. With« Meredith).—Conse 

Woolwich.—Doors of special construction 
lieu of iron doors to onenings in diyis: 
wall at the Royal Arsenal Co-operat 
Socicty’s premises, “Powis-street, Woolw 
(Fireproof Doors, Ltd.).—Consent, 


Cubical Extent. 


s é 


a.—Addition at the premises 
rlo Gatti evenson, & Slaters, Lt 
Park-road, Battersea (Mr. H. P. Drew) 


ity. of London and Finsbury. 
erection of a division at the brewery 
of Me Whitbread & Co., Ltd., © 
street, H.C. (Mr. A. Dixon for Me: 
bread & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
Strand.—Erection at the premi: 
Robinson & ver, Regent-street. 
street, Kingly-strest, and Chapel-street, of 
division exceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in exter 
openings‘in division wal!s at the said premi 
exceeding the statutory and provided w: 
double stecl rolling shuiters in lieu of i 
; the omission of the carrying un of t 
on walls above the concrete roofs: a 
the erection of a steel-framed division w 
between the stai e next to Regent-street a 
the adjoining divisions southward and eastwa 
(Messrs. Crickmay & Sons for Messrs. Robins 
& Cleaver).—Consent. 
Buildings on Low-Lying Land. 
Rotherhithe —Erection of thirteen dwellir 
houses on a site in Clarence-street, Rotherhit 
(Mr. J. J. Freeland for Messrs. E. Wells 
Son, Ltd.}.—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDING 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERAVON.—School; Mr. W. H. Nash, 
tect, 


arel 
Angel-street, Neath. Additions 

and Accident Hospital; Mr. Jam 
, Surveyor, Town Hall, Aberavon, 

Accrington.—Additions to Technical Schc 
(1,200/.); Mr. J. Rhedes, Secretary to ¢ 
Technical School, Town Hall, Accrington. 

Amersham (Bucks).—Propozed extensions 
school for the Governors of Dr. Challone 
School, Amersham. 

Audley.—School for the Trustees, Wesley: 
Methodist Church, Audley. 

Bamber Bridge.—Comptetion of St. 
Church (3,500/.), for the Vicar, 

Barrow.—Additions to workhouse infirmar 
Mr. F. Taylor, Clerk, Guardians’ 
Barrow. Additions at day and Sunday-s 
Ven. H. B. M. Lafone, St. 
Barrow. 

Bath.—School (10,0007.); Mr. F. D. Ward! 
Town Hall, Bath. 
ide. — 2 Commemorati' 
Mr. J. J. Eitringham, archite 
way-terrace, Blackhill, Co. Durham. 

Biddulph.—Enlargement of school; Mr. | 
Balfour, County Hall, Stafford. 

Birkenhead.—Institute (3,009/.) for the Viea 
St. Michael’s Church, Carlton-road, Birke 
head. 

Birmingham.—Theatre, Kin 
F. Smith, builc Mes! 
Warehouse, ete. r Mes J. R. Gaunt 
Son, Ltd., military and naval ornament man 
facturers, Warstone-parade’ Wor! Birmin 
ham; Messrs. Riley & Smith, architect 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contract 
etc., on another page. 


Aidat 


s Heath; M 
road, Birminghar 
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olmore-row, Birmingham. Additions to 
fonyhull Epileptic Home; Messrs. C. Whit- 
ell Son, architec 3, Newhall-street, 
ham. 


Tivoli Theatre, 
Brothers & 


—Alterations to 
albot-road, for M s. Yates 
o., Talbot-road, } 9001. 


Bolton.—School, Devonshire-road; Dr 

ampbell, architect, Education Offices, Nelson- 

juare, Bolton. 

Bournyille. eile h hall, ete. (2,0002.); Mr. 
i 5, Bennet i 


(9,3072.); Mr. L. 


ae, Kingstown. 
Bromsg js Additions to consumptive 
spital (1, 7000.) Mr. Rowe, architect, 
oregate-street, Worcester 
Bucknail.—Relief-station, offices, etc., Wer- 


ngton-road (700/.); Messrs. W. Thomas & 
on, Church-r Hanley. 
Burford.—Enlargement of grammar 
r. R. Bacon, Town Hall, Oxford. 
—School (840 places); Mr. 
all, Burnley. 
Burton Latimer.—Baths; 
fices, Burton Latimer. 
tensions to works, 
» A. Ashworth & 
rebuilding at work 


_Epencer & Cureds 


(3, 7502.) ; 


school ; 


E. Jones, 


Surveyor, Council 
Hornby-street, 
ons, hat manu- 
Bury Ground, 
le, cotton waste 


Mires Ate dr. 


a 1s. 
febopkin School 
Works, 


borne, builder, County Building 
vindon. 
Cambridge. — Chapel, hall, 
for the Governors, 
Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
8, New Bond-street, W. 
Garlton.—School (450 places) ; 
‘istowe, County Education Offices, 


and houses 
Cheshunt 
architect, 


Wiges (6h dl, 
Notting- 


m. 
Castleford.—Shops and offices, Carlton-street, 
r the Co-operative Society. 
Chalvey.—School (400 places’ } 
atkins, County Education Offices, 
Chapel Allerton (Leeds )\—Hall, 
ae (4, 1501.) ; Rev. V 
’s Church Vicarage, 
en-le-Frith. — Twenty-four houses, 
le and Small Dale, for the Bu 
me Firms Company, Ltd., 8, The Quadr 
ixton. 
harlwood.—School (4, ort Mr. S. Ellis, 
der, 28, Cherti Guildford. 
| ESE ey, iat to Marlborough 
( g s. Collins & Godfrey, 


, Cheltenham. 
Berea chool for the Governors of 


> Foundation. 

Be harm —-Soliool (2,600/.); Messrs. G. E. 

eritt & Sons, builders, 79, Windmill- 
Chil- 


id, Croydon, 
Jo. Durham.—Enlargement of school, 
lane, Ferryhill. also school (400 places), 
jhburn; Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, 
ire Hall, Durham. 
Sork.—Anne: to boys’ dormitories: En- 
r, Guardians’ Offices, Cork. 
houses: Mr. Morris 

r, Council Offices, Criccieth. 
ining hall and offices at Car 
rt-road; Mr. J. Dalrymple, Tram- 
Burgh Hall. Glasgow 

wW station, Char! 
ae Smith- Saville, Surveyor, 
rwen. 
elgarrog.—Stores, ete. (592/.) ; 
ans, builder. Old Colwyn. 
Newsbury.—Proposed rebuilding mill 
ssrs. J. Porrett & Sons, yarn spinners. 
Post-office, Priory and Biggin streets 
Mes: G. B. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., 
Maidstone. 
Rev. C. 


Woodland- 
A. Brameld, St. 
Chapel Allerton. 


Driecieth. — Sixteen 
liam: 


Surv 


eet; Mr. 
Town Hall, 


Mr, J. 


for 


yer 
000/.) ; 
Iders, Broadmead Works, 
bukinfield.—Proposed new church ; 
shey, Baptist church, Town-lane, Dukinfield. 
urham.—Extensions to Chilton-lane School 


00/.); Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire 
11, Durham. 
fast Boldon.—Proposed 


tholm and Station roads ; 


Council chambers, 
Mr. T, T. Bain, 


eee Rural District Council Offices, Hast 
on. 

ccles.— Adaptation of building, Devonshire- 
d, as motor-garage, for Messrs. C. W. & 
Jean. 

gham. — Alterations to Hythe Council 
lool (704/.); Mr. W. Beauchamp, builder, 


flefield Green, Surrey. 
oll stone.—The following plans have been 
sed :—Six houses, Peter-street, for Mr. F. 


apes. Additions to Nos. 13 and 14, Clifton- 
dens, gate-road, for Mrs. Gurrell; 
architect: Mr. O. Marx, 


Cheriton-road. for 
Mr. H. Videan, 


stores, 
Baylis & Sons; 
and. additions to 
the Govan School 
St. Andrew’s- 
eco Company, 


Iterations 


rd; alters 
for the oe 1 Tok 
; Bristol. 
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Gloucestershire.—School, Aston Bank, and 
handicraft centre at  Church-street School, 
Stroud Mr. E. S. Sinnot, Surveyor, County 


Hall, Gloue 

Guisborough.—Chi'dren’s homes (2,157/.); 
Mr. J. G. Porteous, builder, 36-38, Redcar- 
road, Guisboro 


Magna. —Addi 
ul for the Ru 


ons at infectious 
y Joint Hospital 


Board. 
Herne Bay.—Pavilion and concert hall, 

ON) (5,578/.); Messrs. Hardy & Co., 
oking 


East 
builders, 


wood.—Extensions to works, Rochdale: 
road Hast, for the Ree Acre Dyeing and Felt- 
ing Company. 

Hirnant r. L. Phillips, County 
Education Offices, Newtown. .. 1 

le-Spring. — Fire-station for 

Northumberland: and Durham Collieri 
and Rescue Brigade, Scotswood-road, 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Hudde: BO — Post-office, 


the 


Northumberland- 
T. Obank & Sons, builders, 
uackley, Idle, Bradford, 
church, and 
(ape 3,0002:) : be, Tle 
16, Ribblesdale-place, Pr 
Shops, Picton-street; M 
architect, St. 


school, 
Littler, 


Longden, 
Messrs. J. Heath & Sons, builder 
street, Leek 


Edward 


Davenport 
Edward-street, 
Broad-street, Lee 
Mills for M 
Longden 
Mr. 


. Tr. Longden, architect, St. 
Mr. T. Grace, builder, 
Extensions to Albion Silk 
A. Ward & Sons 
hitect, St. Edward-s o} 

S. Salt, builder, Overton’s Bank 
Limavady.—Court house (2.000/.) ; 
Robinson, Sur City Hall, Londonde 
Liverpool.—Factory (40,000/.) for 1 
Bibby & Sons, oil boilers and refine 


Bibby’ 


King Edward-street, Liverpool. 
Six tinplate mills for the St. 
*s Tinplate pemeany Loughor. 


M 
, Ce 


P. Jones, 


Currant & 


39-41, Bute- 
street, Luton. 
Marlborough.—Housing scheme; Mr. E. Ll. 
Gwillim, Clerk, Town Hall, Marlborough; 
architect to be appointed by competition. 


traw hat manufacturers. 


Methley.—Offices, Savile Pit, for Messrs. 
Briggs, Son, & Co., Ltd. 
Napsbury.—Additions and alterations at 


lum for Middlesex County Council (5,570/.) ; 
Rowland Plumbe, architect, 13, Fitzroy- 
t 


square, W. Houses Mr. 
H. T. Wakelam, Su ‘ounty 
Council, Queen Anne’ 

Nenagh.—Premis r and 
Leinster Bank; Mr Tr. Fuller, a cbitedt, 
179, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin 
Samuel Hill, builder, Anglesca-place, C 

Newlands.—Church; M 2 a 
Chalmers, architect, 95, Bath-strect, Glasgow 

Newton Abbot.—Alterations at works; r 


J. G. Clark, engineer, Newton Gas Company, 


Newton Abbot. 


Newtown.—Hospital: Mr. .G. A. Hutchins, 

. County Hall, Welshpool. 

, Bar.—School  (1,517U.):_ Messrs. G. 
Webb & Sons, builders, 156-164, Soho-hill, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, 

Pinvin,—Sixteen houses (150/. each 
Dicks & Waldron, architects, 1, Market-plz 
Evesham. 

Portiand. — School, Portland Underhill 
(3,950/.): M Jesty & Baker, builders, 
Castle Town, Portland. 

Portsmouth. — School, Stubbington-avenue 


pee Tanner, builder, 15, 


Possilpa Gkbinons GE aonls, Baliwex 
Park, for the Glasgow Steel Roofing Company, 


Lid. 
Princes Risborough.—School (1,8007.) : 
G Watkins, County Education Offi 
eo 
Park.—School (250 places); Mr. 
a Nares,, County Education Offices, 
Reading. 
Reddish.—Schools for the Trustees of St. 


Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church. 


Reed.—School (850/.); Messr Grimson & 
Son, builders, Royston. ‘ 

Rhosdu.—School (300 places); Mr. J. C. 
Davies, County Education Offic Ruthin. 


Roose.—Extensions to workhou 
Mr. F. Smith, Clerk, Guardians’ 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

Rotherham iterations 
St. Ann’s-road Schools (2,536/.) ; 
Rotherham : 


and extensions to 
Mr. J. Platts, 
Messrs. 


architect, High-strect, 
C adwick & Co., builders, College-road, 
, Rotherham. Plans have been passed 


street, for 
Church- 
Lodge; 
the 


Liste 


—Six houses, 
Middleton; three house 
Kimberworth, for Mr. Y 
premises, Wilton-lane, for 
Society, Ltd. 


street, 
alterations to i 
Masbro’ Equitable Pione 


_Ruthin.—Additions at Per 
tional Chapel (540/.); Me: 


Co., builders, Wrexham-strect, Mold. 

St. Helens.—Hall (4,000/.); Rev. T. Baldw 
Holy Cross Roman Catholic Church, 
Helens, 

Salford.—Warehouse and offices for Messrs. 
Ralli Brothe cotton goods merchants, 37, 
Peter-street, Salford ; 

Shildon.—Additi to isolation hospital, 

); Messrs, W. Hope & 
Coundon, Bishop Auckland. 


Addition to isolation hospital, Helmingtc 
(2,978/.); Mr. T. Manners, builder, P. 
Bishop Auckland. 
Shropshire. — Schc 
school, Ifton Heath 
school, Weston Ry 
Education Offices, Shrews! 
Slough.—Additions to 
Ni Riley, Architect, 


Peele 


oke-road_  Schot 


County Hall 


(5,1762.); Mr. 
15, All’ Saints! 
Clarke, builder, Snow-hill, 


~ Stonefold. ay 
Rothwell, Ltd., 
Stonefold Mill. B 
Stree 
builder, 
Sutton 


shed for 
goods 


ving 
cotton 


Mesers. J 
manufacturers, 


Mr. J. C. Hil, 
0007.); Mr. L. 


Nottingham. 
Holm Hale and 


(Notts). 


1am.—Twelve house 


Pickenham ; . V. Twaites, Surveyor, 
Coune: 1 : 
Tamworth etc., G 


(1,272/.); Mr. P. 
Taunton.—Re 
dalen’s Chu 


War: 


C. Hill, builde 
ory; Vicar, St. 
Taunton. 

ool (7,7007.); Mr. J. 


Four ( 
Mav; 


Green- 


woc 2, Wood-street, Mansfield. 
Warwickshire.—Schoo's, Binley (3, 
(1,575/.) ; Mes: 


Mr. Edward 


W ven.—Building works at workhouse, 
Low-road_ (1,125/.); Messrs, Beswick & Davie 
18, Church-street, Whitehaven; Mr. J. Young, 


builder, Catherit : tchaven. 
Woking -— School, St. John’s (3,2037.); Mr. 

S. Silk, builder, bury, Horsell, Woking 
Woolhampton.—Alterations to Rose and 


Bla 


Crown for 
Reading. 


Theale Brewery, 


4. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Theale, 


Portland Cement, Australia. 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of notified by the 2 
Geners al for Stemah Wales th 


for “ane supply El lel tey at Sydne. 
1913 of 130,000 casks of Portland cem 
Tenders for small quantities will be considere 
provided they are for not less than 
casks. The cement is to be subject to New 
South Wales standard specification tests before 
shipment. Forms of tender, specification 

conditions of contract, etc., may be obtai 


on application to the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 123 and 125, Cannon-street, 
London, E.C. 


Proposed Public Works in San Francisco. 


H.M. Consul-Gencral at San Fra 
A. C. Ross, ) renorts that it 
that over 32,000.000/. will be expended on 


public works 
years. Of th 
12,128,000/.) \2 


in that city during the next two 
amount 59,000,000 dollar 

e to be snent in the e 
buildin ete., for the Panama-Pac 
national Exhibition. Among other i 
proposed expenditure are the following :— 
Dollars. 
9,000,000 
8,£01,0' 0° 
7,000,000 
00,000) 
2,000,000 
1,060,000 
71 


Harbour Improvements 
Civic Centre and City Ha 
Opera House 

Twin Peaks 
Fillmore-s 
Stockton-street Tunnel 
Geary-street Railroad a 


Carnegie Library 0 
Refuse,Incinerato 190,413 
Fire Equipmen: 191,569 
United States Sub- 500,000 


International Architectural Exhibition in 
Leipzig. 

The Deutscher Reichsanz 
October 14 publishes a no whereby the 
Law of March 18, 1904, for the temporary 
protection of patents, designs, and trade marks 
will be put in force in conne¢ n with thr 
International Architectural Exhibition a ‘ 
Special Exhibitions to be held in Leipzig from 
May to October in 1913 (see Board of Trade 
Journal of May 16 last, p. 341). 


er (Berlin) of 
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TRIBUNAL. OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Lewis v. London County Council. 

Tur Tribunal of Appeal constituted under 
the London Building Act, sat at the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Wednesday to hear an appeal 
on behalf of Mr. George Lewis, under sect. 22, 
subsect. 1 (b) of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, against the require 
ments of the London County Council in their 
notice served on July 22 in respect of the 
pbuilding known as 21, Australian-avenue, ‘Barbi- 


can, City. Mr. J. W. Hickman was for the 
appellant, and Mr. Cecil Walsh for the 


London County Council. eae 
Mr. Hickman, in opening the case, said it 
was an appeal against the requirement of the 
County Council for the provision of additional 
protection in case of fire, and the main contest 
Would depend, not upon the details of what 
had been required by the County Council, but 
whether any reqtirements of the County 
Gouncil could be reasonably required under the 
circumstances of the case. The building was 
one of six floo and was of a long, narrow 
shape, and there was one staircase at the 
eastern end. The requirements of the Council 
were :—(1) That stairs be provided towards the 
eastern end of the building from the third to 
the fourth floor levels, and continued from. the 
latter floor to the roo: (2), that the existing 
partition and door separatir the first floor 
from the stair be removed and replaced 
by a fire-resisting partition with a self-closing 
fire-resisting door; (8) that a fire-resisting 
partition with a self-closing fire-resisting door 
be provided to ser te the upward and down- 
ward flight of stairs at tho first-floor level : 
(4) that a fire-resisting partition be pro led 
at the ground-floor level upon the eastern side 
of the upward flight, of stairs, to sepa 
flight and the landing at the foot 


S: 


next 


street; (5) that the exit doors from the stairs 
to the street be kept fully open and locked 
against the wall, etc.; and (6) that clear 


uys be kept up to and between the stairs 


gangy by 
and exits upon all floors. With regard to the 
first’ requirement, at the present moment there 


was on the fourth floor a gangway outside 
the window at the eastern end of the buildix 


guarded by a hand rail, connec with 
snother building on the other side of the party 
wall. 


Walsh said that this had been put in 
and the County Council were 
prepared to agree to this as an alternative 
to the staircase leading to the skyli pro- 
vided that the window was altered. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal had viewed 
the building, and they took it that the parties 
would agree that this gangway would be an 
efficient substitute for the staircase to the 
roof, provided that the window was made into 
‘a casoment-window or otherwise, to the satis- 
faction of the Council. 

Mr. Hickman expressed agreement with this. 
With regard to the second and third require- 
ments, when the preliminary notice was served 
the floors were in different occupation, but 
now the first, second, third, and fourth floors 
were in one occupation, amd, therefore, he 
imagined that the Council would not insist on 
the requirements. The result of carrying out 
the fourth requirement would be that a kind 
of box would be formed, which, he should 
think, would be an excellent means of allow- 
ing a fire to get a good hold of a building. 
The fifth and sixth requirements ought not 
to be placed on the owner at all, It was a 
matter for the occupiers, as the owner could 
have no control over such things. The top four 
floors were used by a furrier, and the ground 
floor and basement by a boot warchouse, and 
no one slent on the premises. The possibility 
of any serious fire occurring on the premises 
was infinitesimal. Thore no question of 
a dangerous trade being carried on, and his 
clients were prepared to enter into an under- 
takins to give the County Council notice if 
at any time the premises should be used for 
trades in which celluloid or other dangerous 
substances were used. He submitted that the 
essential point was that persons should have 
proper notice of the outbreak of fire, and in 
this ‘case the owners had installed a most 
efficient automatic fire-alarm system on the 
premises. 

The Chairman pointed out that they could 
not corsider the provision of a fire-alarm, 
however skilfully arranged, as a substitute 
for means of proper escape in case of fire. 

Mr. Ilickman said it was one of the circum- 
stances of the case bearing upon what might 
be reasonably required as means of escape. 

The Chairman said the Act provided for 
permanent means of escape in case of fire, and 
they had to take into account the ‘circum- 
stances of each building; but ‘they could not 
take into consideration the. question of" the 
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efficient or inefficient working of a fire-alarm, 
It was quite clear that they could not substi- 
tute a fire-alarm for the means of escape 
which they had to deal with under the Act. 

Mr. Hickman argued that, as the existing 
partitions would resist a fire getting into the 
staircase for at least twenty minutes, the early 


notice of the outbreak of fire was of the 
greatest importiance; and in this e, where 
there was a fire-alarm, there would be no 


additional security if the requirements of the 
County Council were carried out. Therefore, 


he submitted, that it was putting ian un- 
necessary expense on the owner to as him to 
carry out the requirements. Further, it would 
diminish the warehouse-room, which meant 


reduction of rent to no purpose. 

Mr. W. E. Osmond, fire loss assessor, was 
called, and expressed the opinion that the 
xistin artitions would resist a fire reaching 
aircase, and if the occupants had warning 
of a fire, as was provided, they could easily 
y by the present means of escape. 

Mr. George Lewis, one of the owners of 
the premi described the present means of 
escape, and said that, having ¢: amined the 
reports of the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade 
for three years, he found that there had only 
been two deaths in fires occurring in similar 
premise: 

In cross-examination, witness said he ad- 
mitted that if the lower part of the premises 
were unoccupied, and people were working on 
the upper floors, there would be danger to 
them in case of fire, and it was to meet this 
contingency that he had installed the fire- 
rm. 

Several witnesses were also called to prove 
the efficiency of the automatic fire-alarm. 

The Chairman, without calling on Mr. Walsh 
to address them, said that up to the present 
no objection ‘had been raised to the require- 
ments of the County Council. There was no 
specific objections except that the cost would 
be expensive, and there would be no return 
on the money spent. They had been expecting 
to hear some criticisms of the particular require- 
ments, so that they might pay attention to them. 
The only reai question they had raised there 
was that-an .automatic fire-alarm should be 
substituted for proper means of escape in case 
of fire. The Tribunal had come to the con- 
clusion that they could not do that, and the 
Act did not legislate with that obj 

Mr. Hickman asked if the Tribu 
opinion that the provision of the alarm was 
not one of the circumstances to be considered 
in the ¢ 

The Chairman said he did not 
all, but distinct evidence had b 
the appellant’s own witnesses th 
ing would be unsafe if the alarm was not 
also coupled with proper means of escape. 
There was no doubt that the alarm was a very 
valuable addition to a building, but they were 
not satisfied to accent it as sufficient for all 
purposes, and to do away with what the 
considered proper means of escape in case of 
fire. The Tribunal had seen the building, and 
they considered the requirements of the build- 
ing very reasonable. Th were all three 
practical men, and + was their view. 

The Tribunal then made a formal order for 
the carrying out of a number of requirements, 
which were agreed on after discussion by the 
parties. Costs were awarded the respondents. 
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Kine’s Brencu DIvision. 

(Before Mr. Justice BAmLHacue.) 
Holland, Hannen, & Cubitt v. Lord Decies. 
In the King’s Bench Division on Monday, 

November 4, before Mr. Justice Bailhache, an 
action v commenced by Messrs. Holland, 
Hannen, & Cubitt, Ltd... the. well-known 
builders of Gray’s Inn-road, against Lord 
Decies, for a balance of 6,4207. in- respect of 
renovation work carried out to his Lordship’s 
residence, Sefton Park, Stoke Poges, Bucks, 
under a contract dated February 2, 1911. The 
total cost of the works amounted to 19,9207., of 
which Lord Decies had paid 13,0007. i 

For the defence it was alleged that the sum 
charged was sessive, iand he counterclaimed 
large amount. 
fr, Leslie Scott, K:C., with Mr. R. A. 
Wright, appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. 
W. J. Waugh, K.C., and Mr. H. W. Rowsell 
were Counsel for the defence. 

Mr. Leslie Scott, in opening, said the claim 
was upon a contract known as the measured 
rate basis, The work had been done at a very 
rapid rate, as Lord Decies was going to 
Ameri to be married and was anxious to 
have his house ready as soon as possible after 
his return. Consequently it was not possible 
to enter into a formal ‘contract. A schedule 
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of prices recognised by the building trade y 
agreed upon, and plaintiffs were to carry ¢ 
whatever work was ordered. At the time 1 
instructions were given the architect hims 
hardly knew what work was tobe done. Tt gr 
and grew, aud as money was to be no obj 


the work was carried out continuously day a 
night, and the very best workmanship was } 


in. The result was a big bill, to which th 
were no specific objections for months until j 
before the action was brought, when varie 
defences were set up. First, that rep 
sentation was made by the architect that ; 
2s in the agreed schedule were fair mar) 
which they were, and, secondly, @ 
the price of the work was to be 8,000/. 

10,0007., where in fact, the bill amounted 
20,0002. This increase, said ‘\Counsel, was ¢ 
largely to the fact that the increased work y 
ofa structural and ornamental character, 2 
over 7,0007. Counsel then dealt with 

correspondence, with a view of showing # 
Lord Decies followed the progress of the we 
very carefully, and knew exactly what we 
was being done. During the course of 

work, said Mr. Scott, a letter was written: 
Lord Decies, in which it was stated that > 
total cost had then reached about 17,0 
Instead of complaining of this, all Lord Dec 
said was: “It costs a great deal, but 
suppose it is all right.” Counsel submit 
that the defence which had been put in kt 
not really emanated from Lord Decies, but 4 
an afterthought of ‘his advisers. There was 
suggestion in the defence, continued Couns 
that one particular stage of the or 
contract had been completed, 


gi 
that am 
arrangement had been made, and ‘that, the 


fore, defendant was only bound to pay quant 
meruié prices in regard to the rest of the wo 
Such a defence, however, was not ‘consist 
with the history of the case. Throughout 

whole work the additional orders were treat 
as part and parcel of the same job. Th 
was no doubt that the proportions of 

plans and the decorative work were vas 
altered, still, it was only a question of amou 
It was not a contract to do a certain work 
specification, but to do work at a certain r 
subject to the architect’s instructions. 


In answer to his Lordship, Mr. Waugh s 
the first question was whether certain rep 
sentations were made which induced 


making of the contract, and whether plaint 


were not bound by this representation. 
other words, in no cumstances co 
they, in respect of the work which was ¢ 
tained in the contract shown upon the dr: 


ings, receive more than 10,000/.; and in « 
ease the plaintiffs were bound by prices wh 
were fair market prices for first-class wo 
Defendant further said ‘that the archit 
ordered certain work in addition to the w 
specified, which was far more expensive, ¢ 
that he did so entirely on his own author 
and without the acquiescence of Lord Dee 
Therefore defendant could not be held to 
responsible for such work, 

Mr. Horace Farquharson, architect, was #] 
called, and stated that he had been practising 
such since 1897. For some time he was pup! 
the well-known architect, Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 
1910 he was brought into communication ¥ 
Lord Decies in connexion with the work at Sef 
Park, and eventually he prepared the pl 
etc., for it. At an interview with his Lords 
witness understood Lord Decies to say t 
the question of money did not bother him, 
the money would be found for him. Defend 
asked witness to mature his plans at that im 
view and submit them, which he did. | 
Lordship told him that the work was to 
quite ‘plain, as the decorative work was to 
looked after later by Lady Decies’ mother, y 
interested in such work. The work ¢ 
eded iat a very rapid pace, as it had to 
rried out before Lord Decies came home, 

Questioned with regard to some items of 
work, witness said that all the window-s 
were ordered in teak, because in first 
window-frames were always made ‘of s¢ 
hard ‘wood 

Mr. Wright (for plaintiffs): Did Lord Da 
ever complain to you that you were doing a 
thing without instructions? 

Witness: Not once. 

Did he complain to you about the yense 
Lord Decies never comnlained of the expel 
Both his Lordshiv and Lady Decies visited 
work and looked at every detail. 

Cross-examined by i th. witness 


Mr. Wau 
he had not gone into the question of pr 
at all himself, except in regard to work in 
forecourt. 

Whatever figures you received and comm 
cated to his Lordshin were the figures of 
plaintiffs ?—Yes. 

You relied upon those figures ?—Entirely. 

Tt was true, witness said. that the buil 
considered at the start that 10,000. would ce 
tHeAtor required, including the. continge 
work. 
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Mr. Waugh: 
ef with? 
Witness said that walls which were thought 
) be perfectly sound were, when exposed, 
und to be absolutely rotten. Practically 
fery wall was rebuilt in the house, except the 
est wall and one of the dining-room walls. 
What was the additional cost for dealing 
ith these walls?—I could not sa 

But it is an important matter?—It is a 
atter for the surveyor and not for my depart- 
ent. 

But it is your estimate-—I am merely the 
outhpiece of other people. The architect 
presents the whole body of people carrying 
ii the work. 

It was true Lord Dec 
@ work to be done plainly. 
And the reason he gave was that he did 
4 want to spend more than 10,000/. on the 
yuse; he said he would prefer to get another 
ansion if more money was to be spent?—No; 
e first time the question of money was men- 
oned between us was in the report sent by 
e to Lord Deci 
Did Lord Dec 


What structural defects were 


said he required 


y that he would prefer 
sion rather than spend 
on Sefton Park ?—I 


purchase another ma 
money 


am of 


It is quite possible, 
mentioned, 
mined, witness denied that 


Further cross-ex 


3 took upon himself to alter some of the 
orks without Lord Decies’ authority. The 
ork was done at very great speed, and the 


hole of the details were left to the discretion 
the witness. 

Witness denied that deal would have been 
€ proper wood to use for painted window- 
shes. In good work window-sashes were in- 
wiably made of teak. 

Did you order American walnut 
indow-sashes of Lady Decies’ boudoir’ 
And were they to be painted white 
ped to persuade Lord Decies to 
om in walnut later on. 

Did you succecd?—No, but he did 
ings at my suggestion later on. 
Witness said it was quite possible that a 
r. Anderson was given a power of attorney 
er the work by Lord Decies, 

Why did you not consult Mr. Anderson when 
uu knew the v the cost of the work was 
creasing ?—Mr. Anderson was in York, and 
@ work was going on hard at the heels of 
@ plans. I had to use my discretion. 

You knew the cost of the work was increas- 
g?—We did not consider that at the time; 
ere was no time to consider anything. 
Wurther cross-examined, witness said the 
lestion of cost ¥ never referred to in any 
the proceedings before Lord Decies went to 
merica, and the matter was referred to the 
tople who were going to pay. Witness had 
ver gone into the question of price. 

Do you say the prices charged were fair 
arke prices ?—Yes. 

But you say you have never gone into them? 
Drelicd implicitly upon my advisers. 

When Lord Decies made the remark, “ It 
sts a lot,” did that refer to the oak panelling 
ork only ?—No. 

Mr. Waugh: Did you not certify that 13,0007. 
is due to the builder when as a fact measure- 
pnts were only taken on that date to an 
nount of 11,0007. or a little under? 
eo: You must ask the surveyor about 
at. 

Mr. D. Morl 


for the 
—Yes. 


I 


0, 
anel the 


other 


y partner with Mr. Norman 
All, quantity surveyors, said his firm were 
ployed in reg to the work Sefton 
tk by Mr. Farquharson, and they prepared 
hedulo of leading prices in all the various 
des to cover lanything which would be 
mted to carry out the work. The job was 
mpleted on August 4, and witness’s firm did 
> measuring up for the purpose of the 
rounts. Where work was according to the 
liedule they used the schedule price 
Jere it was not they followed the usual 
lactice of deducing the prices from the 
edule. They did this work with the plain- 
is and agreed on the prices. 

Questioned with regard to the oak work, 
mess said the very best wood was supplied 
da great deal of it had to be worked by 
jad, which, of course, ccst more. There were 
jtances where Cubitis’ asked for a higher 
ce than was actually agreed upon, and 
ness cut them down. 

}/ross-examined, witness said every item was 
ne through, and there was a bargain come 
between witness’s people and plaintiffs as 
‘the price to be charg 
Wr, Waugh: If that was so, how is it that 
Aft. of mahogany was charged at 43s. a foot? 
Vitness: Oh, that was a clerical error! It 
tht to have been 4s. 3d. 

ind then there is another item, ‘35 ft. 
to” charged at 46s. a foot, making a total 
itge for the two items of 129/. 10s. instead 
127. 15s.?—That was also a clerical error. 


g, 
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Mr. Waugh: Well, I don’t see what pro- 
tection Lord Decies had if this was the way 
the matter was gone through. ; 

Witness said he was instructed that the whole 
of the work was to be plain, with the exception 
of a few hardwood doors. 

Cross-examined with regard to the certifi- 
cates, witness said it was true the work was 
not measured up as it went along. The 
measurements were taken approximately. “He 
did take measurements, upon which he could 
tell Mr. Farquharson he could certify. 

Do you say the prices in this schedule were 
fair market prices ?—Yes, 

What is a fair market price?—A price which 
would give the builder 10 per cent. profit. 

I suggest to you that in nearly every instance 
these prices are in excess of what is under- 
stood by fair market price. 

Witness dissented from thi 

I suggest to you that a fair market price 
would be the price people would be willing to 
obtain for the work, taking into consideration 
the fact that other firms of equal repute were 
competing ?—That practically amounts to what 
I have said. 

Further cross-examined, witness said the 
et price for Portland stone and all labour 
about 10s. 6d. per foob cube. 

Mr. Waugh: We y 8s. 6d. 

Witness: That is a matter of opinion. 

For Bath stone, witness said, 7s. 6d. per 
foot cube was a fair market price. 

Mr. Waugh said 5s. 6d, was a fair price, 
according to defendant’s contention. His 
Lordship would see that such differences would 


amount to a very substantial sum in the 
aggregate. 

Mr. Thomas William Donovan, branch 
manager to the plaintiff company, said he 


was responsible for the original estimate of 
9,5007., which was drawn up for the work at 
Sefton Park. Had the work been carried out 
according to the data then supplied to him, his 
firm would have made 25 per cent, profit on 
the work. As it was, they would only get 
7 per cent, on their char, 

Mr. Benjamin Hannen, director of the 
plaintiff company, in charge of the building 
branch of his company, said that on February 9 


of last year the contract was signed, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr, Farquharson, and witness being 
present. When the contract was shown to 


witness he noticed that there was a heavy 
penalty in case of non-completion within the 
period named. Witness said they did not 
know what amount of work would be required, 
and he objected to signing a contract on those 
terms. He said it was absolutely unfair to 
ask any firm to undertake such a contract, for 
how could they how long it would take 
when they were given no indication of what 
there was to be done? Mr. Anderson then told 
witness that if he did not sign he would not 
have the contract, and the situation having 
arrived at something in the nature of a dead- 
lock, Mr. Farquharson interviewed and asked 
witness whether he could not trust him (Mr. 
Farquharson) to protect the builder and see 
that too much work was not put upon him 
to carry out in the time named. Witness felt 
he could trust Mr. Farquharson, and signed 
the contract. There was a clause in the con- 
tract leaving the matter to the discretion of 
the architect. 

Mr, Arthur 


Sickelmore, surveyor in _plain- 
tiffs’ emplo: id he went through the schedule 
with Mes: Byill & Morle. 
This concluded the evidence for the plaintiffs. 
Mr. Waugh, K.C., then opened the case for 
the defence, and submitted that if it were 
proved that the prices in the schedule were 
not fair market prices, and that it were repre- 
sented by plaintiffs that they were, then Lord 
Decies could not be bound by such prices. 
The next point for his Lordship’s considera- 
tion was, was there any representation 
made to the defendant that the whole of the 
work then contemplated would cost more than 
9,5007.? He contended that defendant was only 
liable for work done according to the plans to 
the extent of 9,5007., and, of course, any re 
work found necessary outside that estimate. 
His Lordship intimated that he could not 
hold that there had been any representation 
by the plaintiffs that the prices in the schedule 
were fair market prices. He would also put 
‘on one side the question of the giving of the 
certificates as being wholly immaterial to the 
se. That reduced the issue very much to 
the question of dissimilarity between prices in 
the schedule and the work actually done. 
Mr. Waugh then proceeded to call evidence. 
Mr. George Stephenson, quantity surveyor of 
considerable experience, including the measur- 
ing up of the new War Office, and the 
Admiralty buildings, stated what was the usual 
form of procedure in contracts of this kind. 
He had examined every item in the schedule 
and had found that in regard to oak panelling 
some 19,000 ft. were charged for at 6s. 6d. a 
foot, whereas he could only account for some 
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17,000 ft., and would only allow 4s. a foot for 
it. That would mean a reduction in the total 
of 3647. Proceedir witness alleged other 
instances of over-measurement and  over- 
pricing. 

The hearing was then adjourned, and was 
continued on Wednesc 

Albert Edward Addis, a quantity surveyor, 
gave evidence with regard to the items in the 
schedule of prices, with a view of showing 
that they were excessive. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
at the end of 1910 Lord Decies, being about 
to be married, was minded to make extensive 
alterations and repairs to his mansion, Sefton 
Park, and to that end employed a Mr. Farqu- 
harson as his architect. Everything had to 
be done in a great hurry, and the architect 
had only the most general intimation as to 
the nature of the work required to be done. 
He got out certain plans, which gave a broad 
indication of the work required. Lord Decies 
was naturally anxious to know about what the 
cost of the work would be, and rough plans 
with indications of the work to be done were 
submitted to the plaintiffs, who were an 
eminent firm of builders. They figured out 
on the plans and arrived at a sum of about 
9,5002. Mr. Farquharson, no doubt, being in- 
fluenced perhaps by his general experience of 
this class of work, thought that the expense 
would be from 8,0002. to 10.000/., and reported 
to this effect to Lord Decies. The work was 
put in hand, but it was not by any mea 


carried out according to the original plans. 
Suggestions were madé by Lord Decies, and 
considerable alterations to the plans were 


made. The main alteration made in the course 
of the work was that, after Lord Decies had 
returned from America in April, 1911, he 
desired to have a large scheme of decoration 
earried out, which was not contemplated in 
the original plans, the result of which w: 
that when the work was done Lord Decies was 
faced with a very heavy bill. Instead of the 
cost being about 10,000/., it was nearly double 
that figure. Naturally, the defendant was very 
much surprised and disagreeably astonished 
He knew that a great r had been 


ordered, and that the origins mate must 
have been exceeded, but he never expected 
so heavy an account. is Lordship n 
pathised with Lord Decies in that respect. 
and with the regret Mr. Farquharson had 


expressed that he had not warned the d 
fendant as to the extent to which the origin 
amount would be exceeded. It was a pity 
not done, as it would perhaps 
have iated the bringing of the present 
action. The work had to be done, and on 
the primary question of liability his Lordship 
had no doubt that Lord Decies was liable to 
pay. With regard to the question of details 
and deductions, they would go to an arbitrator 
to be appointed. 


Courr or APPEAL. 


Lords Justices VaucHAaN WILLIAMS, 


Bucktey, and KENNEDY.) 
Action against Builders upon Architect’s Order: 
Ramsden & Carr vy. Chessum & Sons. 


Tuts case, the hearing of which was con- 
cluded on Wednesday, November 6, came 
before the Court upon the cross appeals of 
the parties from a decision of Mr. Justice 
Hamilton, the plaintiffs being metal workers of 
Seymour-place, South Kensington, and the 
defendants being the well-known builders of 
South-place, Finsbury, the question in dispute 
being liability for goods supplied on an archi- 
tect’s order in connexion with the building 
of a cinematograph theatre at 225, Oxford- 
street. 

Ir. Radcliffe, K.C., for Messrs. Chessum & 
Sons, said the theatre was built for a company 
which had since gone into liquidation. Tho 
plaintiffs supplied a quantity of hemmered 
silver and brass door plates, artistic door 
handles, and other goods, which were ordered 
by the architect (Mr. M. S. Ward), and for 
which Messrs. Ramsden arr contend the 
builders were responsible. The plaintiffs at 
the trial in the Court below. before Mr. Justice 
Hamilton, without a jury, claimed 142/. 13s., 
alternatively in respect of goods sold and de- 
livered, or as money had and received by the 
defendants for the use of the plaintiffs, or 

money held in trust for them. Mes 
Chessum & Sons denied liability, and 
pudiated the authority of the architect to ple 
their credit. Mr. Justice Hamilton held thi 
the plaintiffs had failed to show, that any 
money was received by the defendants from 
the company that should be allocated to the 
account for the goods, but that Messrs. Ramsden 
& Carr succeeded on the issue as to goods 
sold and delivered to and used by the de- 
fendants, which raised an implied promise by 


(Before 
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them to pay for them, On that issue the l« 
Judge entered judgment for the plaintiff 
costs, the defendants getting costs on the issues 
on which the plaintifis had not succeeded. Mr. 
Ward was not a party to the action, so it was 
a question of whether the builders or the 
building owners should pay : 

After some discussion Lord Justice Williams 
said: If is plain there was a difficult question 
to ba answered here, yet the plaintifls asked 
for summary: judgement without a trial. They 
say they believe there is no defence to the 
action, I can only say that is most improper, 
and if I were the Judge in chambers, and 
the summons had come T should 
not only dismiss the summons, but I should 
order the plaintiffs to pay the costs in any 
event, and shouid see if I could not make the 
solicitors pay too. 

Mr. Eames, for the respondents (plaintiffs), 
said at ‘the time the matter was in chambers 
his clients were unaware of the facts disclosed 
in Court that day. 

Mr. Radcliffe said the architect ordered the 
metalwork, or a great deal of it, purporting 
to act on behalf of the contracting builder. 
But the architect had no authority to do that. 
They were extras, and the contractor was not 
responsible for them. Under no circumstances 
could his clients be held responsible. Mr 
Justice Hamilton said: “If Mr. Ward is not 
your agent, you have had these things—they 
have been fixed in your house, and that is an 


rned 
with 


before me, 


implied contract.” "The contractor was not 
bound to supply these goods, and the archi- 
tect had no authority from them to order them, 


workman, of 
the 


They were certainly affixed by a 
his clients, but that was by order of 


architect. 

Lord Justice Buckley: Did Mr. Ward give 
evidence at the trial? 

Mr. Hames: Yes; but he was not a party 


to the action. 

Mr. Radcliffe said what the a 
haye done was to tell the. contractc what 
things were needed and Jet him obtain them. 

M Kames said the defendants had had 
their goods and used them, and should pay for 


them. They took the benefit of them as though 
they, were supplied under the contract. Ib was 
inferred the goods would be paid for by 
Messrs. Chessum. His learned friend was 
wrong in suggesting that the architect had 
done something wrong, but in the Court. below 


Counsel for the defendants (Mr. Scott) 
formally admitted that they knew of the goods, 
that they were seen on the premises, and 
that they were ordered by contract. It was 
also admitted that they were goods treated 
as coming under the contract. The defendants 
further admitted that Mr. Ward had dona 
nothing wrong, and the only ground on which 
the defendants objected to pay was that they 
had not been paid by the building owne 
In regard to that, the sum due to his clients 
ficate the archit gave 
1,5007. There was, he submitted, authority 
r the contract for Mr. Ward. to order the 
There was good cause for the action 
because money had been received, 
Lord Justice Kennedy [ did not 
stand that money had been received. 
Mr. Eames: Oh, yes! In fact, there were 
bills which were treated as cash. If you take 
a negotiable instrument and treat it between 
yourself and the debtor as h that renders 
you liable for money had and received. 
although as a negotiable instrument it has 
never been met: Continuing, Counsel said he 
wished to correct am error that was made the 
previous day. It was said that at the 


was included in a ce 
for 


under- 


time 


the orders were given the Cinematograph 
Company was in financial difficulties, ‘That 
was a misapprehension, because, so far as the 


first lot of good was concerned, amounting 
value to 118/., most of tho orders were 
as early as April, 1910, before 
or the builders 


in 


iven 
the architect 
had any idea that financial 
difficulties would arise. In desiring to lay the 
whole facts before the Court, he wished to 
say that the plaintiffs were not a business 
firm in the ordinary sense, but high-class 
dealers and experts. They had been’ accus- 
tomed to accepting Mr. Ward’s orders and 
crediting the contractors with the items, 
though the first invoice in these particular 
transactions was made out to Mr. Ward, 
Lord Williams: Ts not that prima 


facie evidence that Mr. Ward is liable? 
Mr. Hames said it could hardly be called 
an invoice; it was a memo. thab the goods 


were supplied to Mr 
Lord Justico 


Wand’s orde 
Williams, in delivering judg- 
ment, said the appeal of the defendants must 
be allowed, and the cross appeal dismissed. 
He agreed with Mr. Justice Hamilton in so 
far as he dealt with the subsidiary questions 
that had been argued, but he differed on the 
chief point. In his opinion, the architect did 
not act inthe character of an agent for the 
contractor. ‘That being 0, the question 
naturally arose, when the architect gave the 
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order, had he entered. into a contract on behalf 
of the building owner? He was not prepared 
to come to the conclusion that he did act as 
the agent in giving the order in the sense 
that he made a contract on behalf of the 
building owner, or even of the contractor. 
There was no proof here that he acted as the 
ent, authorised as such, for either the build- 
\ there yas no 
through 


a 
ing owner or the contractor. If 
contract on behalf of the contractor 
Mr. Ward they had to see whether, under 
these circumstances, the contractor | the 
goods supplied in such a way as to imply on 
the part of the contractor a promise to pay 
or a responsibility to do so. In his opinion, 
they should not assume that, During the argu- 
ments in the case it had been said that the 
architect had twice given orders. But it did 
not matter how many times he had done that, 
What they had to consider was, when these 
goods were delivered at the theatre was there 
anything to tell the contractor that they had 
been ordered on his behalf, or that they 
had been ordered for his benefit and by his 
order, so that he could use them if he thought 
fit or reject them if he thought fit? There 
no evidence to show that the contractor 
had any such information. They might have 
been sent by order of the building owner. 
There certainly was nothing to indicate to the 


used 


was 


contractor that he was liable for them. There 
was no information as to price, specifications, 
or conditions. He had a right to all that 
information, but it was not given to him. Tt 
had been said that it was the duty of the 
contractor, when he saw the goods, to for 
that information and to ayail himself of the 


if lhe chose, of knowing what wa 
his opinion, the architect, if 
the contractor was to be held liable, should 
have given him all that information. It was 
said the contractor ought to have known these 
things and where the goods came from, but if 
there was any evidence of that it was of the 
faintest «description. 

Lord Justice Buckley concurred. 

Lord Justice Kennedy dissented. THe 
with everything said and done by Mr. Justice 
Hamilton, The contractors had used the goods 
of the plaintiffs, and they should pay for them. 
They could not expect that the goods were a 
gift. They had the opportunity of using or 
refusing them, and they used them, and that 
made them liable. 

By a majority of the Court the appeal of 
the defendants was allowed and the 
appeal dismissed. 


opportunity 
happening. In 


1S 


agreed 


CHANCERY Driviston. 


(Before Mr. Justice Swinren Eapy.) 
Ancient Lights at York: 


Delittle, Fenwick, & Co. v. York Industrial 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

THis case was heard on November 4, 5, and 6, 
and was a claim by the plaintiffs for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants, their 
seryants and agents, from so erecting premises 
in Railway-street, York, as to obstruct the 
access of light and air to the plaintiffs’ ancient 
windows, and thereby cause a nuisance, and 
for dam: 


Russell, K.C., and Mr. J. M. 
Gover (instructed by Messrs. Ridsdale & Son, 
ents for Messrs. George Crombie & Son, of 


York) were for the plaintiffs: and the ‘de- 
fendants were represented by the Hon. E. 
Macnaghten, K.C., and Mr, ¥. H. Maugh: 


(instructed ‘by 


Messrs. Munns & Longden, 
agents for Mr. 


F. A. Camidge, of York). 

In opening the ca Mr. Russell said that 
ihe property of the parties was on opposite 
sides of Railway-street, York. It was a narrow 


strect, 42 ft. in width, which approximately 
ran north and south. The plaintiffs were 
printers, and they owned Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11. 13, 


and 15, Railway-street on the west side of the 
street. Counsel put in a model of the premises 
and explained the situation to his Lordship. 
It was not disputed that the plaintiffs’ windows 


were ancient lights, and the plaintifls were 
seeking damages. The defendants completed 
part of their buildings last year, and in the 


present year they commenced a furthe 
sion. 


exten- 
Thereupon the plaintiffs commenced the 
action and moved for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion. On the hearing the defendants undertook 
not to carry their buildings higher than 384 ft 
The height of the old premises of the «de- 
fendants varied from 18 ft. to 32 ft., and the 

were now building 


plans under which they 
showed that the height would be from 48 ft. 
to 52 ft. In addition, there was a gable 17 ft. 
high above that. It was only fair to say, 
howeyer, that the defendants had offered noi 
to proceed with the gable, 

His Lordship: The new buildings are 14 ft, 
higher than the old’ ones? 


Mr. Russell: Yes. Its 


stantially comes to 
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this: that the undertaking preyente 
putting on the top story. The old k 
were nothing like as high the str 


wide, so that the diminution in light > 


siderable. He was claiming dami 
respect of the buildings put up last y 
an injunction in respect of the buildi 


up this year. The latter. were comme 


July last, but had not exceeded 3% 
height. ; 
Counsel then went into the details 


alleged infringement. The basemen 
seriously affected, the percer 
angle of direct light being 40 per cent. 


loss in 


cent., and 32 per cent. In the first | 
room had been used for a colour 
machine, and artificial light was now n 
all day long. The ground floor h 
suffered considerably, the percentage 
32 per cent., 49 per cent., and 31 p 
The first-floor rooms were not so ve 
affected, but if the defendants’ sc 


fully carried out they would suffer ¢ 
ably. 

Mr. Arthur William Cooksey, F.R 
6, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., archit 
surveyor, detailed the result of his exax 
of the premises in conjunction with Mx 

of York. He saw the premises 

4 p.m. on October 24 on a y 
He had examined Mr. Monkman 


and found them to be accurate, 
Did you find that an angle of 45 
of light had been left?—Not on the 


floor and basement 

It is stated that the damage to the y 
is inconsiderable, and would be comy 
by a very small sum of money ?—I th 
Even if the gable is omitted, in my 
substantial damage would be caused 
plaintiffs 

Ie had considered the auestion of d 
tion in the value owing to the 
and estimated that there would be a 
45l. to 50/. per annum in the letting val 
900. in capital value. Tf the gable 
proceeded with, he estimated the loss 

In cross-examination Mr, Cooksey s 
another 2 ft. put on the defendants’ b 
would make the basements yery din 
had made various tests with coins an 
papers, and found that in the middle 
hasement he could not read the latter, 

Mr. Macnaghten: Would a further 
on the defendants’ buildings material 
the light to the ground and first floor wi 
—Ves, to a considerable extent, 

Mr. Thomas Monkman, of Meiklegate 


loss ¢ 


roborated Mr. Cooksey’s evidence 
mated that the loss in rental w 
at least 40/. per annum He ¥ 
acquainted with the premises, an 


property in York generally. 

In \ss-examination witness admitt 
he had not taken particular notice of ¢ 
coming fo the back of the premises in q 
where there was a glazed yard. Thi 
did not, however, penetrate as far 
front of the premises, 

Mr. Feargus Delittle, partner in the | 
firm, said that the light had atly din 
in the rooms facing the defendants’ 1 
since the defendants’ buildings had b 
up. They did not require a special 
light for the machine-rooms, and bef 
defendants’ buildings were put up th 
quite sufficient. Now, however, they 
use artificial light. The workmen did 
the artificial light, and if the machi 
to be removed it would cost the firn 
50/. 

In cross-examinatior Mr. Delittle ; 

did not admit, that the premises wer 
venient, or that they had been conten 
removal to other premises, They coi 
work the machines safely without < 
light. 
r. John Fenwick, also a partner 
plaintiff firm, gave evidence as to the 
tion of light caused by the defendants 
ings. It first became noticeable wl 
elevation had reached the second floor 
wards, as the buildings progressed, it g1 
got worse, until the basement and fix 
were relatively in darkness. Witness h 
sulted a member of the Streets and Bi 
Committee of the York Corporation, wl 
him certain advice. He also consult 
Monkman, who wrote to the Secretary 
defendant Society on the matter. 

Having to use artificial light in the b: 
affected both the quality and quantity 
work done there. 

In cross-examination Mr, Fenwick a 
that they had been trying to sell their p 
for nine years, and had approach 
defendants for that purpose. 


Mr. R. J. Bond draper, and tenant 
plaintiffs, gaye evidence with regard 
effect of the buildings on the light 
shop. He said he now had to use a 
light under circumstances which wo: 
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ave required it before the defendants’ build- 
ags were erected. 

Four machinemen employed by the plaintiffs 
Iso gave evidence as to effect of the 
jminished light, and this closed the plaintiffs’ 


use. 
Por the defence, Mr. Macnaghten, K.C., 


filed Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., of 
ishopsgate, E.C,, who detailed the inspection 


f the plaintiffs’ premises in October last. In 
fr. Bond’s shov he found no difficulty im read- 
ig his pocket-book, and it was possible to test 
jours quite well. In a room uscd by the 
laintifis! for photographic purpos there 
ere “floods of light.” The basements had 
Teasonable light for ordinary . purposes. 
hey were deep bascments, and even when the 
efendants’ buildings were carried up to the 
Wl height proposed it would not, in his 
pinion, cause inconyenience to the plaintiffs 
» far as the ground and first floor were con- 
sed, He thought the same amount of light 
ould go through to the basements as before, 
jough it would not penetrate so far into the 
90m. He did not, however, consider that a 
iaterial loss, having regard to the nature of 
ie basement. 
Tn cross-examination, Mr, Chatfeild Clarke 
tid that, in his opinion, the erection of the 
ew buildings would not obscure so substantial 
n amount of light as to render the basements 
nfié for the use to which they were put. 
Morroborative evidence .was given by Myr. 
idney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., of Leeds, who 
isited the plaintiffs’ premises with the last 
itness. ‘The ground-floor rooms were all well 
ghted, and in the basement there was the 
yetage amount.of light. In Mr. Bond's shop 
ecould read small print quite easily. In his 
pinion, even if defendants’ buildings were 
arried to a height of 52 ft., there would be 
® material diminution of light. Of course, 
ie basement would be more affected than, the 
BE of the premises. As a rule, however, 
asements were not sufficiently well lighted for 
printing business. 
Th cross-examination, 


Mr. Kitson agreed that 
Jake 48 per cent. of light from the basement 
ould, no doubt, affect it very much. Printing 
equired a special light, and he would not 
link of using one for such a purpose. The 
found-floor rooms were adequately lighted. 

Mr. Henry Beck, senior partner in the firm 


Henry Beck & Son, architects, of 

$ also gave evidence. He was the 
tehitect for the defendants, and had been 
) since 1908. The front elevation was now 


8 ft. above the pavement. The question of 
ifringement of lights received very careful 
onsideration before the buildings were pro- 
eeded with. In July last, before the de- 
mdants’ buildings were put up, he noticed 
lat the plaintiffs we using artificial light 
1 one of their basements on a perfectly clear 


ay. 

Other evidence having been called for the 
@iendants, Mr. Macnaghten, K.C., submitted 
lat the plaintiffs had made out no case for 
fh injunction, and if they were entitled to 
fy relicf, such relief should be a small sum 
y way of damages. 

Mr. Russell, K.C., for the plaintiffs, asked 
ir 2007. damages in respect of the buildings 
Impleted last year, and an injunction in 
spect of the buildings erected during 1912 
His Lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
Ie defendants desired to put on another stc 
| their building, and from the evidence it 
Npeared that there was no point between 38 ft. 
id 25 ft. at which they desired to stop building. 
® was satisfied that before the action was 
fought the defendants abandoned any inten- 
bn of putting on the gable, and for the 
irposes of the action he did not consider the 
ible at all. The plaintiffs, in their business 
printers, did not require espe good, 
zht—it was a case of ordina i r the 
dinary purpose of business. 
Monkman had been called on behalf of the 
fintiffs to particularise the extent of the 
ght lost. Mr. Chatfeild ( the archi- 
th called for the defendants, at first, 
allenged Mr. Cooksey’s sections, but on con- 
Neration he accepted those sections, and his 
Indship said he therefore proposed to rely 
lion them for the purpose of his judgment. 
ie question he had to consider was whether 
8 obstruction of the plaintiffs’ lights pre- 
ted them from carrying on their business 
as comfortable and beneficial a manner. as 
fore. 

His Lordship then reviewed the evidence, 
4, yeferring to the evidence of Mr, Chat- 
id Clarke, he said that that gentleman gave 
idence of a startling character. The view 
Mr. Clarke was that no matte 
sht of the new buildings 
$ raised, it would cause no obstruction to 
light of the plaintiffs premises, but would 
y alter the direction of the light. He pro- 
fed a diagram, showing the amount or 
ume of light coming to the premises, but 


i 
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he had to admit that his was a mistaken view 
Mr. Clarke also seemed to hold the view that 
so long as an angle of 50 degrees of light was 


left there would be no case of obstruction. 
Mr. Beck took even a stronger view, his 
opinion being that no obstruction under 


60 per cent. would seriousl 
Mr. Kitson’s evidence wa 
opinion, more reliable, 
On the whole of the evidence his Lordship 
said he was satisfied that the plaintiffs had 
succeeded in proving a very serious loss of 
ght, which was not only material and sub- 
stantial, but which would render it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to carry 
on their business in as beneficial a manner as 
before the erection of the defendants’ build- 
ings. He awarded the plaintiffs 1007. dama 
in respect of the buildings erected last year. 
The buildings erected this year were a much 
more serious matter. In his Lordship’s 


affect the building. 
in his Lordship’s 


opinion, the plaintiffs had suffered an injury 

rly compensated by 
Mace- 
and 


which could not be fa 
money, within the 
naghten’s judgment in Colls v. Home 
Colonial Stores, Ltd. He, therefore, 
an injunction in the form asked as reg 
uncompleted buildings. The injunction would 
not prevent the defendants putting the roof 
on their buildings as they stood, but they must 
not put on the third ‘story, which, in his 
opinion, would occasion a nuisance to the 
plaint The defendants must pay the costs 
of the action. 


meaning of Lord 


Orricrar, Rererer’s Court. 
(Before Mr. Epwarp Pon1ock.) 
Light and Air Claim against an Hotel : 
Anderson v. Walduck. 

Jupement was delivered on Noyember 4 in 
an action by Mrs. Harriet Anne Anderson, of 
2, Queen’s-square, wife of Mr. Rasmus Ander- 
son, uinst Mr. Harold Walduck, the manag- 
ing director of the Imperial Hotel, Lid., and 
the Imperial London Hotels, Ltd., of Russell- 
square, consequent upon extensions carried out 
in connexion with the hotel. This was a light 
and air claim by Mrs. Anderson, as the owner 
of premises adjoining. In the course of the 


hearing certain heads of the claim were 
abandoned by Mrs. Anderson, under the 
advice of her Counsel, those relating to alleged 


loss of custom and goodwill. 

Mr. Conway Wertheimer and Mr. Marston 
(instructed by Mr. Chapman) appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Cecil Walsh and Mr 
Thomas (instructed by Messrs. Clowes, Heckley, 
& Co.) appeared for the defendant 

In the course of his judgment, after hearing 
the evidence, Mr. Pollock said that Mrs. 
Anderson, who lived in Bloomsbury, claimed 
damages for interference with light and ai 
her premises by the defendants; 
claimed an injunction and damages for 
trespass, because these premises were said to 
be a nuisance, and there was no justification 
in the proceeding of the defendants in putting 
them up. Mrs. Anderson, who apparently had 
had these premises twenty years, was lea 
holder under a repairing lease for 1,000 ye 
granted in 1715 at a ground rent of 12/. a 
year, and that condition of things was material 
as to the question of the value of the premises, 
and as to the amount of damage that had 
been done by the defendants. It had been 
idmitted in effect that the defendants had done 
something which entitled the plaintiff to re- 
cover some amount of damage, and the question 
he had to decide was as to the amount to 
which Mrs. Anderson was entitled. He must 
say that he thought Mrs. Anderson’s claim 
had been very greatly exaggerated. It was 
not in the least the fault of her advisers, who 
had been absolutely unaware of the business 
which Mrs. Anderson had carried on in this 
place, and they had accepted, as they were 
bound to do, her estimate of loss of custom 
and goodwill. The goodwill had been calcu- 
lated on a certain basis which she said were 
the profits of her business. A claim based on 
the estimate of her statement as to the course 
of custom to be relied on had been advanced. 
Tt was quite clear to his mind—and he thought 
Mr. Wertheimer accepted the position—that in 
all probability Mrs. Anderson found that these 
premises were not suitable to let as ordinary 
lodgings. Therefore, it was quite obvious 
to his mind that her estimate of the custom 
she lost was based entirely upon the profits 
she said she made in this particular business. 
He doubted much whether she would have been 
able to substantiate that estimate, but that 
point was not, now before him. Proceeding to 
Neal with the phases of the case before him, the 
Referee said that Mrs. Anderson had been 
very properly advised not to press for an in 
junction. It seemed to result in this, that by 
vob pressing for an injunction she had, in 
effect, acquiesced in allowing the defendants 
fo crect this building, He did not think she 
aay she ought to have more damages 


could 
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becaus could aye got an injunction. 
Therefore, he thought the damages wae ne 
based only on the basis that they were an 
alternative to the injunction, and not, there- 
fore, a case in which she was entitled to an 
injunction, and to have increased damages by 
reason of that fact. Having referred to the 
fact that the usual notice regarding party 
structure was giyen the plaintiff, the Referee 
dealt with the ations of trespass. He said 
that, in his opinion, there was no foundation 
whatever for saying that Mrs. Anderson was 
entitled to treat the Hotel Company as a 
trespasser. He had to ask how much had 
really the lue of the plaintiff's house been 
diminished, if at all, by the erection of this 
building by the defendants? It was quite 
obvious to his mind that the only rooms that 
had been at all interfered with within the 
legal rights were the basement and the ground 


because she 


floor, Ample light came in from the south to 
the basement. Upon the ground floor, too, 
there was a fair light, having regard to the 


occupation of these premises as a living-ro 

One of the witnesses had taken the rooms at 
a certain value and calculated how 
light in the rooms had been interferec 
and how far that had depreciated the value 
of the premises, not only as rooms occupied 
separately, but as rooms occupied, having 
regard to the whole house being occupied by 
the tenant. That estimate had been brought 
up to 1002. It might be that was a low esti- 
mate; at all events, the defendants’ advisers 
thought it was rather a low estimate, and 
they had made it 200/. He thought 200/. was 
a very handsome sum to be paid in respect 
of depreciation, The Referee then reviewed 
the various items, and proceeded to express the 
opinion that the work conducted by the de- 
fendants had been done extraordinarily eare- 
fully and properly. Upon the evidence it had 
been shown that no subsidence had taken 
place. There was not the slightest chance of 
any settlement taking place in these premises 
as the result of any of the work executed by 


the defendants. That settlement might occur 
from the inherent vice and the great age of 
the premises was quite possible, but that was 
a thing for which the defendant company was 


not, responsible. There would be judgment for 
the defendants, as the amount paid into Court 
by them was more than sufficient to satisfy the 
plaintif’s claim; 51/. in Court would be paid 
out to the defendants, and the balance would 
remain in Court pending taxation of costs. 
Defendants would pay the costs up to the date 
of payment into Court, except as to about nine 
items, and the plaintiff would have to pay all 
the costs after the payment in 


Cuancery DIvision. 
(Before Mr. Justice PARKER.) 

Heavy Claim by and against Contractors : 
J. Aird & Co. v. the Tanjong Pagar Dock 
Board. 

Tum hearing was resumed of this case last 


in which the plaintiffs claim from the 


ae 
dee damozes for allesed 


defendants 500,000/. as i F 
breach of contract in connexion with the con- 
struction of a wet dock at Singapore. Plain- 
tiffs, who are the well-known contractors, 
allege that the defendants misrepresented the 
conditions under which the contract was to be 
carried out, and therefore that they were 
justified in repudiating the contract. De- 
tisdants denied these allegations, and served 
a notice on the executors of the late Sir John 
‘Aird, who in his lifetime was @ member of 
the plaintiff firm and a party to the contract, 
making a claim against his estate of about 
1,000,0007. as dame 
Mr. Upjohn, K.C., 1 
~ ‘Schwann appeared for the 


Sir R. Finlay, K.Cc, Mr. George Cav 
Mr. Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh 
Mathews, and Mr. Hull for the dé 


Mr. Sidney Walker, engineer, said he was 


engaged on the Tanjong Pagar Dock for a 
wean from September, 1909, as timberman 
vanger, and he had some of the supervisio® 
Sf pile driving. In his opinion, the _hite 
supervision over the natives was sufficient, 
Over him was a walking ganger, a subagent 
over the whole work, who, visited him every 
fay, and sometimes two or three times a day. 
This was his first experience in the Bast, au, 
had just arrived from England, he 

if they had English- 


as he 
thought, naturally, that 


mone) do the timbering they could do any- 
thing. After the English timbermen arrived, 
DNS. eve, the work was done quicker than 
ee The bottom of a 


i he Chinamen. 
ee ar decidedly not the 


rench in. Singapore was 
ere for an. Bnglishman to, work in, The 
Plud was ‘ike a handful, of grease.” The 
ale e syst encountered was too solb lor 
Sayer ie foundation for 


the engineers to accept as 
the wall although it was too hard to allow the 
piles to enter, and it had to be excavated. 
They attempted to drain the pockets, and 
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constructed a sump for the pump to hang in. 
They also tried to make channels across to the 
pump, but it was like trying to make a channel 
in water; the stuff was very little thicker. A 
scaffold was erected for the men to work on, 
‘and as soon as a Chinaman stepped off he 
was “in the mud” up to his knees. It was 
impossible to mould a handful of the mud or 
to hold a handful of it. In the trench at the 
ast entrance to the dock the mud was of the 
tency of soft soap—so long as it was 
left alone. 

Mr. J. 8. Gaskell, civil engineer and member 
of the Institution of Civil Kngineers, now in 
practice consulting enginéer at Victoria- 
street, Westminster, said he had been chiefly 
engaged in designing and engineering of dock 
work in this country and in the Hast. He 
was resident engineer of the dock works at 
Caleutta from 1886 to 1891. On that work 
there were 25 miles of dock wall built in 
timber trenches in mud. Witness said he was 
chief engineer of the Surrey Commercial Dock 
Company until the Port Authority took it 

In February, 1910, he was rete 
rs. Aird, as an independent engineer, to 
proceed to Singapore and make a thorough 
inspection of the work at the Tanjong Pagar 
Docks. He went out and made the inspection. 
He found that the western trench had been 
opened out as a trench for 280 ft., the greatest 
depth being about 22 ft. He made careful 
consideration of the timbering and pile driv- 
ing, and everything connected with the work. 
The timbering had a rough appearance, owing 
perhaps to the timber being hewn, but it 
was evidently very sound and substantial and 
well put together. The shecting was of the 
usual heavy size. He formed the opinion that 
it was quite sufficient for the purpose which 


it was intended to fulfil. Witness carefully 
examined the mud and found it was of a 
very treacherous charact He saw it in 


varying circumstances and under all working 
conditio: and he found it impossible to walk 


upon it.” The coolies had to walk on planks. 
When. it raised by the steam navvy i 
had the movement of a huge mass of doug 
Looking at the maps put in, witness 
there were alw local faults in timbering, 
but they did not indicate that the work was 
generally faulty, 

Mr, M. B. Friedberger, a civil engineer, 
gave evidence that the plaintiffs had an 
enormous amount of plant on the works, the 
value of which must have run into six figures. 
He said that most of the plant was modern, 
and all of it was kept in a proper state of 
repair. He considered that the plant was 
adequate for the purpose of carrying out the 
contract. The defects shown on the photo- 
graph were not due to inferior workmanship, 
but to the pressure of the mud. During the 
fifteen months he was on the wor the 
average number of men employed one 
European to forty-eight natives, and he con- 
sidered that a reasonable amount of super- 
vision. 

[The case had not concluded as we went to 


press. | we 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—The. tenders of Mr. H. Morecroft, 
of Acton, has been accepted, at 313. and 2871., 
for resurfacing the carriageways of Monti 
gardens and Oakley-avenuo respectivels 
tar-macadam. 

Hornsey.—The tender of the Praed Road 
Construction Syndicate, Lid., has been accepted 
at 3,0721. 10s, for repairs to. Fortis-preon, 


rU10- 
with 


Fortis Green-road, and part of Colney Ha 
Jane. At. the meeting of the’ Council 


week, the opinion of Mr. Macmorran, K.C.. 
on the question of the liability of the Landon 
General Omnibus Company — in respect of the 
motor-"bus traffic along roads in the borough 


was given. Mr. Macmorran states that he 
thinks there is justification for the suggestion 


that the motor-omnibus traffic. over such a 
road as Fortis-green - is extraordinary traftie 
within the meaning of the statute, and that 
the omnibus company may be made liable in 
respect of it, partly because it is of the charac- 
ter and description which is quite new to a 
road like Fortis-green, and partly because it is 
exceptional in the frequency: of the journeys 
over the road. The company, therefore, are 
to be asked to make a contribution tows 
the repair of the roads mentioned, and in- 
formed that, in the case of iheir not doing so, 
they will be held liable for the expenses, 
Plans have been passed for Mr. George Taft, 
Turnpike-lane, for four houses in Rokesby- 
avenue, and for Mr. Charles Tucker, Southern- 
road, Muswell-hill, for houses in ‘Fordington- 
road, Muswell-hill. 

AMiddleses At the meeting of the County 
Council last week a proposal by the Highways 
Committce “was approved’ for widening the 
Brent Bridge, Hendon, at an estimated cost 
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of 4,755. The existing br 
stated, which is built ent 
has a width of only 28 ft. 
pet-walls, with a i 
viow quite inadequate for 
present traffic, which has, during the last few 

increased to a very material extent. 
The «scheme ‘provides for the widening of the 
bridge and approaches for a distance of 300 ft, 
on either side to a width of 50 ft. The widened 
portion (on éither side) will be constructed 
with longitudinal steel girders and decking. 
The same Committee also reported haying 
had under consideration a communication from 
the Twickenham Urban District Council 
covering a copy of a resolution adopted by 
them pointing out the inadequacy of Rich- 
mond Bridge to serve the present traffic, and 
urging the County Council to take the matter 
into consideration so ‘as to obtain further 
powers for the Commissioners, or for the trans- 
fer of such powers. The Committee had also 
considered a communication from the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings pro- 
testing against any alteration of the existing 
bridge, also a letter from the Bridge Com- 
missioners | ¢ ad to the Twickenham 
authority, i ng that they had neither 
the power nor the funds to carry out the pro- 
posed reconstruction of the bridge. ‘The Com- 
mittee recommended that intimation. should 
yen to the Twickenham: Council and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings that the County Council is now expend- 
ing, in conjunction with the Surrey County 
Council, a large sum-of. money in widening 
Kingston. Bridge, but that at a later date 
they (the Middlesex authority) may communi- 
cate with the Surrey County + Council with 
regard to the widening or construction of 
other bridges. over the ‘Thames. Mr fF. 
Ayland moved that the recommendation be 
referred back, because he believed the Com- 
mittee put this recommendation forward in 
this way because they would not take the 
responsibility of initiating so expensive a 
scheme as that of a new bridge across the 
Thames. The improvement or reconstruction 
of Richmond Bridge w generally admitted 
to be one of the most urgent and important 
questions in South Middlesex, as the. traffic 
had very largely increased. The ganeral 
notion seemed to be that it was necessary to 
rebuild the bridge, which would entail a very 
heavy outlay, but an improvement which 
would go far to meet present needs could be 
carried out.for a few thousand pounds. It 
seemed to him that something should be done 
to. widen tho centre spans of the brideo 
After further discussion the matter was re- 
ferred back to the Committee in order that 
they, might obtain further information, The 
Asylums Committee reported that they had 
found in practice that additional aecommoda- 
tion was reauired for the female staff at the 
Napsbury ‘Asylum. They state that the 
nurses’ rooms provided in the recent exten. 
sions are insufficient for proper administr 
tion, nor is there sufficient room for the extra 
domestic staff required. There: were also no 
messrooms, recreation-rooms, or staff scullery 
accommodation, which are now found to be 
essential. The existing accommodation in the 
upholsterer’s shop and hair-picking room. is 
also quite inadequate, and, further, a resi. 
dence should be provided on the estate for the 
istant Medical officer. The Committee re- 
quested the architect, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
to prepare plans of the works proposed to 
be carried out, and which they recommended 
the Council to approve. Tle whole cost of the 
work is put at 64617. The Committee also 
consider it desirable to build six additional 
cottages for garden labourers, the cost of 
which, according to the estimate of the 
County Sur would ‘amount to 1,235/. 


of bricks, and 
between the para- 
sway of 20 fft., is 
the needs of the 


The Committe _proposals were eed to. 
The County Buildings Committee reported 


that at the time of the excavation for the 
foundations of the new Guildhall the archi- 
tect had drawn: attention to the fact’ that it 
had’ been found necessary to excavate some 
2 ff. deeper than had been anticipated in order 
to find a satisfactory foundation for the new 
building, and that this alteration in the depth 
to which the foundations were to be taken 
would cause extra cost in excavation, concrete, 
and walling.) It not possible to ascertain 


the ‘additional cost of the extra work to the 
foundations, 


In con- 
I of .the basement 
the architect advises the installation of 
a Shone ejector, ata cost of -1,5001., to deal 
with the sewage, so as to prevent any risk.of 
flooding from the public sewers. The Com. 
mittee recommended the Council to adopt the 
architect's advice. This was also ‘agreed to. 

Poplar.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
W. G: Jackson and Messrs, Ha y Hooper & 
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Co. 
stree' 
for additions to 
respectively. 

Southgate—The Surveyor has bee 
structed to report upon the itional 1 
to the main roads in the district neces: 
by the motor-omnibus traffic, and, at thi 
time, to submit an estimate for paving 
wood blocks the unpaved portion of 
lanes and a portion of the Southgate 
road. 

Wandsworth.—A plan by the Boroug 
gineer has been approved for paving 
proposed to be carried out in connexioi 
the widening of Putney-hill. The esti 
cost is put at 3302. Channelling, kerbin, 
works are to be executed in yarious ro 
the Borough at an estimated cost of 
Tenders are to be invited for paving p 
Southcroft-road, Streatham, as a new 
The tenders of Messrs. H. Woodham & 
at 255/. and 2271, have been accepte 
carrying out repair work in portio 
Wimbledon Par ad and Viewfielc 
Southfields,- respectively: A plan has 
passed for Mr. W. Saint for the erect 
Thomas’s Church Hall in Telferse: 
Radbourne roads, Balham;: also for J 
G. Godson’ & Sons, for additions + 
Gregory’s Presbytery, Garratt-lane, 
hill, Springfield. 

Watford:—Application is to be made 
Local Government Board by the Guard 
sanction to the carrying out of a scher 
increasing the accommodation at the 
house. The cost of the work is estima 
2501. 

Wimbledon.—A_surface-water sewer 
be laid along Park-side and Qucensmere 
at an estimated cost of 175/. Plans submit 
yor have been’ approy 


for the erection of a factory in I 
Millwall, for the D.B.P. Syndicat 
Nos. 1 to 10, Marsh 


Nos. 30 Broad Mes: q 
Bros., eight houses, Vineyard-hill. A 
has been lodged by Mr.’ T. W. Mos 
alterations at ‘ Hillbrow,’’ Mur ay-roa 
——+--—__ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


21,743 of 1911.—Joseph Collinson Cu 
Domestic ranges or the like. 

21,999 of 1911.—Rook Kyelyn Bell C 
ton and Nigel Geo Crompton: Machin 
laying down and spreading road mater 

22,671 of 1911.—Dr. Casimir Nowotn; 
Gregar Franz Beltowski: Door locks, 

25,194 of 1911.—Alfred Owram: Exte 
ladder. 

25,510 of 1911.—Thomas Coates and 
Ann Coates: Scrapers. for mortar mills, 

26,051 of 1911.—Aimé Blanc: Dev 
in connexi th indicating or 
temperatures of rooms or the like. 

26,499 ‘of 1911—Henry Mann Roberts: 
of step-ladder, 

27,418 of 1911.— 


Y 


eorge William Black 
Motor-driven road-sweeping machines, 

27,586 of 1911—Emii Scharer: Scaff 
for buildings. 

27,865 of 1911.—W. Brandon & Co., Ltd 
William Brandon: Cooking-stoves, 

28,857 of 1911.—Alfred Julius Boult 
Master Builders’ Comy Method of bi 
new cement to existing cement or 
structures. : 
2,972 of 1912.—Joseph 
Bruning): Method of impres 

5,056, of 1912. —Emanuel Mye 
springs. 

7,397. of 1912—Lepton Dobson Sund 
and Charles Stanley Pickles: Roof glazi 

9,926 of 1912—Hidwin Elliott and Ar 
Bertlin: Manufacture of ornamental til 

10,213 of 1912—Alberé Giblin: Fh 
cisterns. 

10,879 of 1912.—Charley Nathon Morri 
Mrs. Nancy Catherine Callaghan: Door 

11,804 of 1912—Hans Hinker: I 
window. 

12,307 of 1912.—John Thomas : Apparat 
extinguishing fires in vessels and buildin 

12,524 of 1912—Dr. Phil I Lach: P 
for the manufacture of art 1 woed. 

12,893 of 1912.—George Barker (Frank 
Lane, Ada Ella Martinsen, and Carl 1 
Crawford, United States): Construction 
erection of concrete or other walls or struc 


Hubers (He 
nating wo 
's Domb: 


* All these applications are in the eta 


Which opposition to the grant of Patents 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Z 7 2 ch Those with an asteri * 
advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii iat abr 


; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
pind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gompetitions. 


Novemsen 25.—-Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Scuoois. 
—limited to local architects. Particulars from 
the Hducation Office, Northumberland-road, 
Newcastle on-‘l'yne. 

WovEMBER 29.—Langside, Glasgow.—Branco 
Lisrary.—Assessor, Mr. Alex. L 
A.K.S.A. Premiums, 50l., 301,, and . Par- 
ticulars from the ‘town Clerk, City-chambers, 
Glasgow. 

Novemser 30. -- Balham.—SwiMMING-BATH.— 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs. See adver- 
tisement in issue of August 16. Particulars from 
Mr. P, Dodd, 215, Balham High-road, S8.W. 

December 1.—Sofia.—Desians ror a Royau 
Patace and Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Uommercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 


"rade, Basinghall-street, 11.C. (see p. 173, 
August 9, and p. 350, September 27). 
December 2.—Carlisle.—ScHoo, BUILDINGS, 


ET¢.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Hisher-street, Carlisle. 

Decemser 20,—R.1.B.A. Competitions.—All 
work for the Studentship and Prizes, 1913, must 
be delivered before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit- 
street, W. 

January 1, 1913. — Dublin.—Mounicipat Buip- 
INGS.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. 
Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. 
Deposit, 21. 2s. 

JANUARY 20, 1913.—Rome.—BritisH ScHooL av 
Rome, ScHorarsHie IN ARCHITECTURE.—2001, per 
annum for three yea Particulars from Mr. 
Hyelyn Shaw, 54, Victoria-street, S.W. 

Pepruary 3, 1913.—Harrogate.—ScHoo..—The 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs 
for a Council school in Skipton-road. See 
advertisement in issue of November 1 for further 
particulars. 

Mirch 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — MuniciPau 
Butpincs.—_The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 300l., 2007., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for’ further 
particulars. 

Marcu 1, 1913.—Winnipeg.—Crry Hatu.—Par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. Waugh, City Hall, Winni- 
peg. See page 509, November 1 
No Dare. — Dursley. — WorxMEN's DweLL- 
INGs.—'he Parochial Committee of the Dursley 
R.D.C. invite designs for about thirty workmen’s 
dwellings. See advertisement in issue of 
October 25 for further particulars. 

No Darn —Folkestone.—Proposep KURSAAL.— 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, 
ag 25 guineas. Sve ‘‘ Competition News,” page 


No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoposeD 
TRaininc CoLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in “ Competition News,” December 1, page 635. 

No Dare. — Motherwell.—Hicu Scnoou.—Dr 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Daragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those wilting to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Novraser 8.—Aberdeen.—Restoration.—For 
the restoration of Oldmill Poorhouse steading, 

berdeen. Plans with Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, 
architect, 245, Union-street. 

Novexer %.—Ballybrittas.—DisPEensary, ETC. 
—Hrection of a dispensary and caretaker’s resi- 
dence, Plans and specification by Mr. Joseph 


Bannon, Engineer, 8, Bridge-street, _Mary- 
| borough, seen at the Board-room, Workhouse, 


Mountmelick 
Novemser 11, — Banbridge.—Restence.—For 
erection of a dispensary and Medical Officer’s 
tesidence in Ccolnacran, Banbridge. Plans and 
Specifications by Mr. W. W. Larmor, architect, 
Been at the Poor Law Office, Banbridge. 
November 11. — Morley. — AppIvIoNS, ETC.— 
Alteration and addition to Victoria Mills, Morle. 
for Messrs. Benn & Webster. Plans and spe: 


Cations <cen, and quantities from Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, Lic.R.1.B.A,, architect, Queen-street, 
Morley, and at 1, Basinghall-square, Leeds. 


E 12 — Aspatria.—ALTERATION 
alterations to. property in King Reuse 
4nd specifications with Mr. J. Henney, architect 
and surveyor, Aspatria. 7 

Novemsir 12.— Wednesbury. — Urrnan.—For 
erection of a public urinal in the High Bullen. 

lans and specifications seen, and form of tender 
from’ Mr. BH. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Wednesbury. 


_Novemeer 13.— Cleckheaton. — Srorr.—Erec- 
« tion of a branch store, Northgate, Cleckheaton, 
for the Cleckheaton Industrial Co-operative 


Society, Ltd. Plans, etc., seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. R, Castle & Son, architects, London 
City and Midland Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. 

November 13. — Halifax.—Orrices.—Hrection 
of new offices at Highroad Well. lans n, 
and quantities from Messrs. Jackson & Fox, 
Rawson-street, Halifax. 

November 13.—Walsall.—Extenston.—For the 
extension of the boiler-house at the Workhouse, 
Pleck-road, Walsal!. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, 29, Leicester-street, Walsall. 

* November _14,.—Haileybury.—ScHoot.—The 
Committee of Haileybury College, Herts, iny: 
tenders for New Big School, etc.’ See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

November 14.— Hirwain.—Hovsss, 3.—F'or 
building thirty houses and_making roads at _Hir- 
wain tor the Bodwigiad Building Club. Plans 
and specification with Mr. Alec. S. Cameron, 
architect, 1, Glanant-street, Aberdare 

November 14.—Gondon.—xTENst0. For the 
alteration and extension of the boiler-house at 
the Workhouse, Swaffield-road, Wandsworth. 
Specification, quantities, and form of tender at 
the Guardian Offices, St. John’s-hill, Wands- 
worth. Deposit of 2l. 

Novemper 14.— Ponteland.—Home.—For the 
erection of a home for twenty_children at Ponte- 
land, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Plans and specifica- 

ions from Mr. Charles 8. Shortt, Clerk to the 
FEED 26, Mosley-street, Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne. 

Novemser 15.—Preston.—SuHELTeR, Et¢.—Erec- 
tion of a tram shelter at the Lodge, Garstang- 
road and Moor Park-avenue; also public_con- 
venience, Penwortham Bridge approach. Plans 
seen, and specifications, quantities, and forms 


of tender from the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston, on deposit of 10s. = 
Novemper 16. — Gudlow. — Hatt, erc—For 


erection of a new drill hall and offices at Ludlow. 
Quantities, on deposit of 1. 1s., from the archi- 
tect, Mr. John Butters, Castle-square, Ludlow 
November 16. — Maerdy. — Houses, Erc.— 
For the erection of thirty houses and 
construction. of roads and drains for the 
Coronation Building Club, Maerdy. Plans and 
specificatio: seen, and form of tenders from Mr. 
Edward Rees, architect and surveyor, Alexandra- 
chambers, Taff-street, Pontypridd. é 
Novemser 16. — Plaistow.—Appirions.—For 
alterations and additions to the Bush Inn, 
Plaistow, Sussex. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. C. Burstow, architect, King’s-road, 
Horsham. 
x NovemsBer 16.—Rochford.—Worxuouss Ex- 
TENSION: The Guardians of the Rochford Union 
invite tenders for the erection of an aged and 
infirm block at the Workhouse Rochford. Seo 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
ie MBER 18.—Bristol_—Room.—For the con- 
struction of a workmen’s mess-room on the West 
Wharf of the Royal Edward Dock. Specifica- 
tion and-contract drawings from Mr. W. 


Sauire, Engineer, Engineer's Office, Cumber- 
Jand-road, Bristol. Deposit of 2l. 
November 18. — Chelmsford. — Hovs 


erection of an engine-house at Waterworks 
ard. Forms of tender, plans, and specifica- 


a 
fion at the Borough Engineer's Office, 16, 
road, 
eae ef “2 18. — Dawley. — ScHoor. — The 
Salop Blementary Education Depa 


Pe Yenders for reconstruction of  Pool-hill 

Council School. See advertisement in this issue 

for further particulars. b d . 
NovemsBer 18. — Dover.—IMPROVEMENTS. —For 


the following works at the Sea Front ae, 


ver :—Tiling _ ladies’ 
Marine-parade, Dover :—Tiling | la 
supplying and erecting two centrifugal pumps 


Nth electric motors, and other works in con- 
sae therewith, Forms of tender and Bec 
tation, on deposit of 20. 9s., from, the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. W. . Hawke, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Maison Dieu House, Biggin-s reet, Dove Fr 

Novemser 19.—-Cheshunt.—Repairs, isha 
alterations, irs, and other works at Elm 
Arches, Turner’s-hill, Cheshunt. _ Particulars etal 
form of tender from Mr. J. B Sharpe, Engineer 
anor House, Cheshunt. 
“Deptford.—TanKs.—For erec- 
upply tanks at the Town Hall. 
ns , and forms of 


Town Hall, 


ion of two water-su 
poriculars, conditions of contract 
tender, from ie Heras. ab Surveyor, 
Jew Cross-road, S.E. : 
AS a R 19.—Durham.—IMPROVEM ae ES 
—For new Council schools at Oake n Ba ane 
Byers Green: alterations and improvements at 
letown. Browney, and Bearpark oun! 
Caxscls, Plans, specifications, and. general cor 
ditions of contract seen, and quantities obtained. 


:—For Oakenshaw—At the office of 
_ Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. For 
Green —At the office of Mr. H. A. Curry, 
ge-market, Newcastle-on-l'yne. For _altera- 
at Castletown—At the office of Mr. N. 
Shire Hall, Durham. For alterations at 
nd Bearpark—At the office of Messrs, 
ik & Moserop, Feethams, Darlington. 
Novemper 19.—Langport, etc.—Srastes.—The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of stables at Langport, Highbridge, and 
Martock, Somersetshire. Pians and specification 
seen, and forms of tender and quantities at the 
office of the Engineer at Taunton Station. 

November 19—Weston-super-Mare.—STanie. 

The Great Western Railway invite tenders for 
the erection of a stable at Weston-super-Mare 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of tender 
and quantities at the office of the Engineer at 
Bristol Station. 

Novemser 2 
erection of cottage 


to 


Caistor.—CorraGeE 


—For the 
Plans, 


srecifications, and 


tender to Mr, A, A. Padley, Clerk, Council 
Offices, Caistor 

* Novem 

Hot-Water 

of the Pa 

tenders for alter: 

system. See advertisement 


* NoveMper _ 21. 


Upper Clapton.—Brancu 
Liprary,—The Hackney B.C. invite tenders for 
the erection of a Branch Library. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
November 22,—Ballyclough.—IMPRovEMENTS. 
—For improvements to the Ballyclough 
school Plans and specifications at the 
November 25, — Bristol.—ExcHanG 
Erection of the Bristol Labour Exchange and 
Probate Registry. Drawings, specification, and 
conditions and form of contract with Mr. F. A. 
Huntley, H.M. Office of Works, Bri i 
ties and forms of tender, on deposit of 1. 1s., 
from the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, ete., 
Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 
%* NOVEMBER 25.—Chorley Wood.—ScHoon.— 
The Herts C. Education Committee invite 
tenders for new County Council school. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 


25. — Grantown.—AppiT1ons.—F'or 
to the Palace Hotel, Grantown-on- 


Spey. Plans, specifications, etc , with Mr. R. B. 
eae A.R.1.B.A., architect, 110, High-street, 
Elgin. 


* NovemsBer 25, — Gondon.—Masons’ Yarp.— 
The Commi: ks and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for new masons’ yard, 
lean Bradley-street, Millbank, S.W. :See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


* NovEMBER —Bristol.—Lanour ExcHance, 
Et¢c.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 


Public Buildings invite tenders for Labour Ex- 
change and Private Registry. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

MBER 1.—Longford.—Lrprary..—Brection 
of a library and gymnasium at St. Mel’s College, 
Longford. Plans and_ specifications with Mr. 
T, F. McNamara, architect, 192, Great Bruns- 
wick-street, Dublin. 

DeceMBER, 2.—Cullen.-~Harsour Worxs.—Con- 
struction of harbour extension works, comprising 
the removal of the existing stone jetty and con- 
struction of a new concrete jetty; the deepening 
of the existing harbour and excavation in soft 
material and rock for its extension landwards; 
the construction of a concrete path and road re- 
taining wall, slip, and expending beach; sheet 
piling, and other works. Drawings and specifica- 
tion with the Engineer to the Burgh for these 
Mr. W._T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 15, 

ictoria-street, Westminster, S.W. Deposit of 1l. 

DecemBeR 18.—Birmingham.—Homes.—Erec- 
tion of homes for epileptic and feeble-minded 
children and adults, a school, an administration 
plock, assembly-room, and other buildings and 
works in connexion therewith, at Monyhull 
Colony, King’s Heath, Birmingham. Plans and 

fications by Me: . C.. Whitwell & Son, 
Newhall- Birmingham. Quan- 
ties oa, Wil ns. quantity surveyor, 
Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit of 261. 

No. Dare. —Baildon.—House.—Erection of a 
detached house at Tong Park, Baildon. Messrs. 
§. Jackson & Son, architects, 11, Tanfield- 
chambers, Bradford. Ne ae 

No Date, — Balla. — Cnurcr.—Brection and 
completion of the new Church of St, Patrick, 
Balla. Drawings and specification seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. Doolin & Butler, archi- 
tects, Mansion House-chambers, Dublin. 

No Dare. —Farnhill Hall. — CorraGe, Erc.— 
Erection of a farm-house, stables, and cottage 
at Farnhill Hall. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


iven at the commencement of each 
s the late 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 


The date 
paragraph i 


may be sent in. 


veyor, 7 
No Dare. 


various works 


. P. Bevan 


No Dats. 


rese 


thyt: 


No. Date- 


. Eon e: e , 2 aze igh-street, Bra Ss Dy. f 
Surveyors 17,” Vieterin-termice, King Hdward: ment iy in 4 Dee a or the uszl!: High-street, Bramley, Surrey.” Deposit of 
Se eee: i Se elect fittings, and tric bells for eR 15. — Brighton.—F iin For the 

No Darg.— Ynyslas.—Hovss.—Wor erection of jhe Teachers’ Training College, Cottingham-road, 4,000 cubic of hand-picked land 
a house. Plans. specification, and particulars Fyjj Particulars from the’ City Treasurer, Specification and form of tender from 
from Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, M.8.A., Guildhall, Hull. Deposit of 1. 1 fin Horough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
Plas Yn 3orth, R.S.0. No Date. —_ Pontypridd. — Paintinc.—For N Seacroft. — WATER SupPL 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Novemser 9. 


building of the 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Wm. Partridge 
to the Council, 


Smith, | Cler! 
Wymondham 


A.M.Inst.E.E., 


Blectricity Offices, Coney-lane, 
il 


deposit. 


NovemsBer 13 
the construction of a bridge over the River Cole 


in Forman’ 


Engineer and 


and renewals 
adjunct wor! 


from the Engineer, M . 
33, Se ae Man- ticul 


A.M Inst.C.E., 

chester 
NOVEMBER 13. 

North-Eastern 


construction of 
widening of a 
and a new railway to Seaton Sluice. Plans, 
ifieation, and schedules of quantities at the 


ape 
office of the 
Charles 
on-Tyne. 

Novem 


Iterations 
rp Drawings 
Arthur E. Y¥ 
Baxtergate, Whitt 
Merthyr Tyd: z 
at Penydarren Park, Mer 
Tydfil, for the Merthyr Town A 

lub Company ne 


ham be: 

Padiham. — Suors, Erc.—For re- 
building of’ shop property in  Burnley-road, 
Padiham. Architect, Mr. Fred. J. Parkinson, 9, 
Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. Deposit of 1. 1s. 
Pontypridd.—Impro 
ting and other improvements in Egly 
Chapel, Pontypridd. 
‘oad, 
Swansea.—Ho’ 
tion. of four houses, Le Bre 

) Mi 


11 


Ww ream turbo-alternator. 
with surface-condensing plant. Specific 
form of tender from Mr H 


s-road, 
specifications seen, 
tender from Mr. H, B. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City 
Surveyor, Council House, Bir- 
mingham, on deposit of 2. 
NoveMBeER 13. 

of one 100-gallon 
pressors, alterations to 


sal outee Sluice.—R US 


portion of 


Company 
Harrison, 


14. 
struction of an 
chains in length, and for the raising of an e 
ing earthwork embankment, 2! 
on the north side of Read’s Island, in the River BL. hs. 
Humber, near South Ferriby. Oe 
of tender 
Secretary, Conservancy-building 


THE BUILDER. 


Decempern 7.—Merthyr Tydfil.—R 
Construction of a reservoir (the T 
R voir) near the Pontsti 


date when ‘the tender, or ~ Brecon’and Merthyr Rail 


suppl 
cast-iren .pipes 


Draw ings seen 


Lealholm ALTERATIONS, ETC.— tions and quantities from Sir Alex. Binnie, ‘So: on. deposit. of ey from Mr 
to cotta at Lealholm and ‘Deacon, St. Stephen’s House, Victoria- Stilece, Milnet.C.6. City lngineer 
and . specifications  ghankment, London, S We. Depoaitot bt veyor, the Council House, Birmingl 


rchitect and sur- 


. — Works. 


ociation Foot- etc. 

Particulars from Mr 
architect and surveyor, 
Nie rthyr Tydfil. 


NovemsBer 138. — Burnley. — 


der from Mr. J. 8. Horn, 
Burnley 


nts.—For and forms of tender from Mr, 
bach M.Inst.C.E., 
Deposit of 51. 


tion at Halifa 
ae * NovemsBer 1 
TURE. 


Plans and speci 
Pontypridd 


For the erec- 
venue, i 
ins & Son, 


Vicarage-lane Council School. See 


Wm. Cov 


decorating and painting Eglw 
Pontypridd. Particulars 
Pontypridd. 


Forehoe.—Brincr.—For the re- 


Uavick Bridge, Wymondham. 


Vicar-street, 


WORKS. 


TOR.—For 
complete 


Keighley.—Aur 


Novemser 9. — Hoole.—Greren Bye 
new bowling green in the Alexandra. Pé 


ation and Plans and quantities from Mr 
9 Webber, Consulting Surveyor, 4 
Borough lectrical Engineer, Chester 


Keighley, on R 9. — Keighley. — Va.ves, 
the delivery of slu valves, 
hydrants, etc., required in connexion 
new main from Denby 


Birmingham. Brivce.—For 


Sparkhill. 
ind. quantities and form of 


Town Hall, Keighley. 
NOVEMBER 11. mre Roan. 


Lymm.—Puant, rrc.—Erection and portion of Cross-street. Pians, specification, and quantities and forms of tender, on depos 
ejector and two air com- and quantities at the office of the Surveyor of of 11. 1s., from Mr, 8. 8, Gettings, A.M.Inst.C.H 
ing ejectors, repairs the Council, Mr. J. EK. Johnston, Bedlington sur Surve c ce, Tring. 


two existing gas-engines and _Novemser 11. 
,and particulars For laying a s 

M. Beckett, tion of 30 lin. 3 
from 
Grecian Villa, 
Novemser 11. 


kermouth, 
East Cowes. 
S supplane 500 cubic y 
iton, the yds. of granite. Spe 
1 ticulars from the Council!’ 
Town Hall, East Cowes 
11.—London.—Pavine 
Chief Hngineer, Mr, ™aking-up and paving of that pat 
et Ne eee Me Vente needs) Stains | wich ties 


Mitcham lene and N 


y invites ten: 
at; Monk 
the Avenue branch, 


ations 


railw Been, 


Hull. EMBANKMENT. 
earthwork embankment, 


ton- 7 
49 «drawings 


Borough 
at the office 


een, and forms of tender 


chains in length, 


Specifications and 
from Mr. Alfred W. Franklin, 
s, Hu 

eAM HEATING 


Novemper 12. 


mou 


Aberdeen. 


af 
IL Junction of the ill, including 
ay, with it 
road diversions, and other ancillary wo 
ving and laying of about fifteen mile 

and spec 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


Novemper 16, — Halifax. — Pawrinc.—For 
painting sundry schools. Specifications seen, 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


East Ham.—Scnoon Furni- 

The East Ham Education Committee in-, 
‘kelty.  Yite tenders for supply of school, furniture for street, Pla and tions seen, and 
5 advertise- : B. 


yach 
from 76, Merthyr-road, 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


Newgate-str 


; with, 
‘main, -hill to Moss, Carr, 
Drawings and fication, form of tender, and echedule from. the 


Engineer, Mr. M. Ratcliffe Barnett, M.Inst.C.E., 


making-up of Back Gordon-terrace, Bedlington, road. Plans, conditions, and speci jons seen 


Cockermouth.—Sewer, § 
r at Haglesfield and constru 
of square stone culvert. 


B. Wilson, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


Gnravet.—For Novemper 25. 

of gravel and 300 cubic 

and par- 

Surveyor, Mr. Albert and quantities, on deposit of 
J. ELS rst, M.I 


For the 
of South- 


15 and 16 (inclusive), 
Southeroft-road, Wandsworth. Specification and 


ngineer, Mr. P. Dodd, M.Inst.C.E,, 
of the New Streets Department, No. 
56, East-hill, Wandsworth, S.W.- Deposit of 


—- Edmonton. — Sir 
making-up the following private street, 
nad, Monmouth-road (part), Cornwallis- 


[NovEMBER 8, 1912. 


RVOIR. NovemsBer 13 Birmingham. — Roav.—Fo 
Fechan the reconstruction of a Douon of Forman’s 

forming 
kerbs and chan 


outlets, ace : way, grani 

=; also i footpaths, sur 
of ve and manholes 

and quantities and 


ic 


MBER 13. --- Chatham. 
the supply of material Specifica 
forms of tender‘at the Borough Surveyor 
Town Hall, Chat 
NoveMBER 13. ington.—Srr —For 
g of  East-ter ok, aries street 
and front), (back and front)4 


painting, ete., at the Workhouse. Forms of ten- I Armstro} , Boyd-street (back andf 
Clerk, Union Offices, pean He Church-sireet, with three cross 


ilkinson-street (back and front), Backh 
Burdon-street, South-terrace (back and front)/h 
with two cross streets; and Back Front-street 
General conditions and specification from Le 
Gilbert__ Waterhouse, Surveyor, Easington, 
Castle Eden. Deposit of 2l. 2 
Novem Le Haslemere.—Roaps.—F or the’ 
paving and making-up of West-street and«Sridge-} 


Lord, 


quantities Surveyor, Mr. 


Chapel, For excavating, laying pipes. refilling trench 
i of a line of 6-in. internal diameter 
m pipes, about 4,834 yds in length, along 
the York and Barw ds from Halton Dials 
to Stanks Bridge; » line of 4-in. internal 
diameter cast-iron pipes, about 1,264 yds. in 
length. Th ings at the office of the Water- 
works Engineer, € t George treet, Leeds 
Novemser 16.—WNelson. i?8.—For 
street work Plans and specificati 
forms of tender from_ Mr . Shae 
st.C.E., Borough Engineer and Sur 
2 Durham. Court,—For the 
formation of a tennis court, railing off the foot- 
hall field, and alterations to Hartlepool Henry 
Smith School. Plan, specification, and general 
conditions of contract the echeel Mr. 
Specs J. A. Li. Robson, County Secretary for Higher 
Education, ace Hall, Durham 
Novemrer 2 - Tring. SEWAGE, ETC.—For 
street works i field-road and Beaconsfield- 
For the road, and sewers in Miswell-lane and Aylesbur 


laying a 


November 22 MATERIALS 
supply of mater » Par s, conditions 
contract, and forms of from Mr, F. J. 
Wood, A.M.Inst.C E., County Surveyor, County 
Hall, Lewe 


Coventry.—P1 For, the 

supply of earthenware or stoneware pipes. 

General conditions and specification, with tender 
2 


from, Mr, 
i) 


ndlel 


i Newmarket. ty * 
Supply of 3-in, cast-iron pipes and spec and 
the erection of cast-iron tank. Plans and speci-| 
fications seen, and quantities and form Bh onc 
from the from the eng rs, M ands & Walker, 
Milton-street, Nottingham. 


between 


Friern Barnet ~Roavs. For 
» Hollyfield- 
Forms of 

. Reynolds, 

gineer and Sur- 


‘or 


avenue and part 
tender and 


the Counc 


; eon 2 5 grove (part), Beamish-road, Kenwood-road, Junc- Gouneil Offices, The Priory, Friern 
Joint Station Committee invite Sonn vsidesoad etoad 
and tenders for a-complete system of ; 3 a 
and ss Z |; 1 kxivenue, Bush IBER 26, i VAGE.—For @ 


See adve 
ticula 
DECEMBER 6. 
inking an 


Albert, Edward 


Deposit of 2 


ting for the new station building 


isement in this issue for further 1 


East Cowes.—Borr Horr.—For 
rtesian bore hole at Burnt House, 
Isle of Wight. 
and particulars from the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 
Barton, Town Hall, East Cowe: 


Mr. Cuthbert Brown, 
Town Hall, Lower Edmonton. 
OVEMBER 12.—Saltash.—Kensine 
Plans and specifications seen, ing, channelling, and Dean stone 
North-road, Tamar-street, and 

Saltash Plans and 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. 


ars, and forms of ten- 
Ger fiom the Covlicil’s Hngineor and Surveyor, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., 
Deposit, of 2U. 2s. 


main “outfall at Western 

Railway Dock Branch embankment; sinki nd 

g two {-iron shatts, driving and lining a 
tunnel. 'Drawin 


at the 


For kerb- is r ler, and 
paving in oat . La. Trobe: 
Albert-road, R. Fox, 5, Vi street. Westminster, or the 
specifications 7 


feman & 


Surveyor, 
deposit of 


at the , Guildhall, Gloucester, on 


By whom Advertised. 


Application 
(Sieh to be in 


Com’rs. of Trish Lights 


1501. per annum... 


sit Nov. 27 


*PLANT, STOCK, MACHINERY, Hrc.—On the Premises 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, hTe,.: 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING L. AND, SUTTON & CARSHALTON. Gre; 
*ENGINEER’S PLANT, KING’S CROSS, N.—On the Premi: 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS & SHOPS—At the Mart : 
*BUILDING SITES, SURREY- 
*FREEHOLD LAND, CHISWICK—At the Mart : 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, NOTTING-HILL GATE—At the Mar 
*PREEHOLD ES’ 
*WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY & BLDR’S. STK. 


Huction ales. 


Date 


By whom Offered. of Sale. 


Nature and Place of Sale. | 


Great Hal hester House, 


» Wine 


At Station Hotel, Kir 


wood 


TH, LEWISHAM—At the Mar 


| C.D. Levy . Nov. 12 
| Churchill & Sim Nov. 13 
Robt. W. Fuller, Moon, & Fulle: Nov. 14 

| Horne & Co. . Noy. 15 

Mark Liell & Son Nov. 15 

Densham & Lambert Nov. 16 

| Tyser, Greenwood, & Co. Nov. 19 
. Dee. 10 

No date. 


No date. 
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E RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 

ESTATE EXCHANGE REPOR 
Oetober 14.—By Wm. PE. 
ury, Devon,—Lapthorne 


Szacres,f. £2,000 
per 15.—By Minuer, Son, & Co. 
it. Marys Wilts.—Part of the Charl- 
» 134 acl 11,532 


ber 16,—By 
ang, Lan 


“By Herrer & Sox 
‘Buslingthorpe Tannery, 25,154 


10,000 
188 a. 
a ai 3,742 
October —By RB. Dowgin & Son, 
bury, Northumbi nd. — West Field 
ouse Farm, 131 a., f. 4,800 
jober By Epwarp BAILEY & Son 
is Broughton, Line: ate, 
a 66,807 
& BARRELn. 
yke, I m 110a., f 8,600 
Mixzs, & Mappison. 
folk. —Hill Farm, 56 a,, f.... 2,795 
y THoRNBORROW & Co. 
1, Weatynon ‘land,—Meadow land, 11 a., 660 
By Saurer, Rex, & Co. 
Town. — 10, Gr: ange 
8: 205 
750 
fo 28 (even), eens i 
|,, reversion in Ii 915 
By Kyicur, Frank, & Ru 
sh, Sussex.—Peasmars ate. 
f 60,000 
Braunp & ORAM, 
hbury Farm, 10a. 3 
2,000 
Seana 96, G 
Vy Wile G71, 12s. 390 
By Newnon & Suurt 
Duncan-ter., wt. 
ie 150 
250 
Blackstock-rd., pl aid U0 
Cottenham-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 
550 
390 
665 
765 
Ql. y. and war 741. ds, 275 
By T. D. & A. R. PEAC! 
ow.—Mount Park-rd., Duneayes, and 
res ; , 4,100 
1ondsey 
eversion in 12 520 
dam Common ; 
335 
225 
660 
870 
810 
435 
1,120 
1,140 
‘anwood and 
: 50 
By Merryw 
laton, Derhy.—Farms ioe. Sine Holdings, 
4: a & 9,485 
_ plot of land, f. 120 


68 to24, (even), 80 and 
928 


y Warran & Sruparr. 
lsey.—16 to 26 (even), Clarendon-rd., f., 
sross rental 1421, 16: 


900 
freehowt 


for 


Fee aan for eee rental; y.x-tor yearly rental; 
for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
Is; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq, for 
ire ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for cresvent; 
jor avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. fur 
le; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h, for public-house; o. for 
bs; 8. for shops; et. for court. 


Se 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


[IE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 

the Office to residents in any pit of the United Kinguyin 
s prepaid rate of 19s, per annum, With delivery uy Jriday 

ing?s Post in London. and its suburbs. 

Canada, post-free, 2is. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 

pe, America, Australia, New Zealand, Yndia, China, Ceylon, 


‘ble to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
THE BUILDER.” 4. Catherine-street. W.C. 


Publisher of 


THE. BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT ‘OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowes 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use cf 
this information. 


BRICKS, &e. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 
Best Stocks... 
Picked Stosks for Facings 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


£8, d. £5. 4. 

Flettons .. 113 0 BestBluePressed 

Best Fareham Staffordshire 315 0 
Red . 312 0 Do. Bullnose. 400 

Best Red Pressed Best Stour’ bridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 

Guazep Bricks— 

Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends 1817 6 

Headers aU 17 56 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bullnose, one End... 1917 6 
and44in, Flats 1517 6 Splays&Squints 17 7 6 


D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand 
‘Thames Ballast. .... 

Best Portland Cement 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 » 5 


Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 13s, 6d. per yard delivere?. 
Stourbridge Fireclay ‘§ 27s, 0d. per ton atrly dpi. 


gs. d, 
. 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
6 » 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Baru Sronz —delivered on road 
Paddington Depot 
Do. do, delivered on road wagons, Nine Hims 
Depot 


waggons, 8. 4. 


Ponrianp Stons (20 ft, average) — 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf .... z 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf... 


Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot, 
sd. 8. d. 


Ancaster in blocks. 110  Closeburn Red 

weer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone 0 

Greonshill in bl 110 Red Mansfield 

Darley Dale in Freestone .. 4 
blocks 2 4 ‘Talucre & Gwespye 

Red Cor Stone ... 2 
blocks 28 


Your Sroun—Robin Hood Quality. 
Por Ft, Cubo, Delivered at Railway Depot. 6. 
Scappled random blocks .. B10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Bailway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft, super.) 

6 in, rubbed two ditto, ditto. 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
Bin, to 28m, sawn ono side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1% in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto... 


Harp Yorx— 


Per Ft, Cubs, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks .. 


Per Ft, Super. Delivered at Railway Depot. 
s (under 40 ft. 


6 in, sawn two sides landing to siz 

super.) , 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, self-faced random flags 


ornets 
orn ooo 


SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 


£8. d. In, In. £5. a. 
20x 10bestHur’ka 


fn, In. 


20x10 best blue 
1 


6 unfading green 1517 6 

6 20x12 ditto 18 7 6 

18x 10 ditto 5 0 

diti 0 16 x8 ditto. 5 0 
20x i ditto: 0 20x 10 permanent: 

16x8 ditto. 0 green .. 6 

22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto 6 
Portmadoc. 1212 6 16x8 ditto.. 6 

168 ditto. 612 6 

TILES. 
At Bailway Depot. 
8. d. 8. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill’”’ 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per doz.) ....++ 7 
Best Broseley (per 2 6 
1000) ... 50 0 
1000) . hie 42 6 
6 Hip (per doz, Nie 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valley(; a a) 3.6 
(per doz.) .. 0 Staffords, (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon’ red, Reds or Brindled 
‘brown, or brindled (per 1000)... 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

40 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
30 
5 WOOD. 
Buriprve Woop. At per standard, 

Deals: best 3in. by 11in, and 4in, cA gs. d. £8 a 

by 9 in. and 11in, b 00 15.10 vu 

Deals: best. 3 by.9 ee i3 10 0 «. 1410 0 


561 


WOOD (Continued). 


Burupinc Woop (Continued)— At por standard. 
Battens: best 24in. by 7 in. and £ s. d. £ 
8in., and3in, by7in.and8in, 11 lu vu ... 1210 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 


d; 
vu 


Jess than 


7 in. and 8 in, 


Deals: seconds . .. 1 0 0 less thn bast, 
Battens: seconds 010 0 » » 
2in, by in. and 2in. by Gin... 910 0 .., 1010 0 
2in. by 44 in. and 2 in, by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in. 010 0 more than 
battens, 
T+0) 0) » 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig rae ee load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification) 0 lw 0 
Seconds .... oe Os 3 0.0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) .. 6. 0 0 
Small timber (6in.to8in.)...... 3.5 0 . 10 0 
Swedish balks .. 2 es 00 
Pitch-pine timber (3 waverage) 5 5 0 . 00 
JornERS’ Woop. At per standard. 
Woe Sea: first yellow deals, 
2 0 4. 2510 0 
0 23 lu 0 
0 26 We) 
00 200 4 
3in. by9in. 18 0 0 1910 0 
Battens hin, and3in.by7in. 14 0 0 .. 15 0 0 


Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
1 


11 in, and 9 in, 4 
Battens,24in.and 3 in, by7in, 11 10 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 


° 


3in, by 11 in, re) 
Do, 3 in, by 9 in, 1. 18 10 
Battens . 40 
Second yellow deals, 3 in, by 
llin 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in, 15 0 
Battens .... SIL 10 
Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in, 13 10 
Do, 3 in, by 9 in, 130 
Battens .... 10 10 
White Sea and Pet 
First white deals, 3 in, byllin, 15 


” 3 in, by 9in, 14 


Battons .. 
Second white deals, Sin. by Tin. 14 
» 3 in. by 9in. 13 
Battens ... 10 


Pitch-pine: deals 
Under 2 in, thick 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 
Oddments . 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments . 
Kauri Pine—Pianks per ft. cube, 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube 
Small» 7 
Wainscot Oak Logs, 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup.as 


@BSO mocososcccesoscos CoCCSS OOS Oo 


na 
aS 


Dry Mahogany—Hondu 


oe oe 
ow CS # © oS ake pooooSeSc0500 


© 20 Oo So oo ooo 


basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 10) oes OA 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

asinch Gite: OI8S 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

super. as inch 10 01 
Teak, per load 1 a ee) 
American Whitewoo 

per ft, cube ... Ot vice ROLE 


Prepared Flooring, ete.— 


t Per square, 
Lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 


shot .. 01386 . O17 
Lin. by 7in. 

matched ante O14) Ones 08, 
l}in. by7 in, yellow, planed aud 

matched... OM GhOuneumLnd) 
lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 

shot. 012 0 w. 014 
lin, by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched. 012) 6 4. O18 
lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 

matched, 015 0 .. 016 
Zin, by 7 in. y 

and beaded oe Vjointedbrds. 011 0 0 13 
Lin, by 7 in, » » 014 0 uv 18 
qin, by 7 in. white » » 010 0 O1L 
Lin, by 7 in, 012 9 015 


6 in, at 6d, to oa, per eure less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


© oo co of 


Kolled Steel Joists, ordinary z s. d. a. 

sections .... ween 810 0 ww i 10 
Compound Girders, 

sections . 11 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ....., 11 10 1210 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi 

nary sections 10 0 j1 0 
Flitch Plates 10 0 ail fs) 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchion: 

including ordinary patterns ... 8 0 8 10 

METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 

Inon— £5. 4. £58. 

Common Bars 900 910 

Staffordshire C: 

merchant quality 915 

Staffordshire ‘‘ Marke _ 

Mild Steel Bars ... 915 

Hoop Iron, basis price . ee 

» » Galvanised. 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) _ 
Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 

A >» She 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, inary quality: 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

3 ft, to 20g. .. 1510 0 

Ordinary sizes to 28g. and24g. 16 0 0 


[tl 


26 &. 

Sheet Iron, Galvaniseds: flat, best aati 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 1810 0 
5 >, grand 24g, 19 DD 
? 2 a +2010 0 


METALS (Continued). 
Inow (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets—£ sd. £ s.d. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 15 v 
eg.and 4g. 15 5 


116 15 - 
1 by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20g. and thicker...... 12 10 - 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g. 13 10 - 
5 5 » 26g. +15 10 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 i 0 1110 0 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 

Delivered in London. 

£ oy a 

Leap—Sheet,English, 4Ib.andup 22. 0 

Pipe in coils . 
Soil pipe 

Compo pip 

Zixo—Sheet— 

Vielle Montagne .. 

Silesian .. 
Zine, in bundies, 1s. per ewt, extra. 


CorreR— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin 


perlb, 0 


SoupEr—Plumbers’ . 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpipe 


0 

Copper nails ”» 0 

Copper wire » 0 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet soe 

Thin .. » 0 

Tin—English Ingots. ” a 

0 

) 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

231. 26 oz. fourths 

3202. thirds.. 


15 oz, thirds 
» fourths 


21 oz. thirds ad. » fourths . 4gd, 
» fourths L. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d, 
26 oz. thirds.. 43d. ” 21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
4 Rolled plate ...... 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
§, Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- 


rough cast plate.. 24d. anic, Arctic, Muffled, 
4 Rough rolled a and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white. . 34d. 
Ditto, tinted., d. 
* Not less than two crates. 

OILS, &c. £ 8. d. 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes 029 
” » » in barrels. 0 210 
» ” » in drums 0 211 
Boued ,, » in barrels 0 211 
” ” » in drums ” 03 2 
‘lurpentine in barrels . » 027 
” in drums _. a ” 029 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 31 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry. ” 270 «0 
Best Linseed Oil per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar .... per barrel 112 0 
VAEBNISHES, &c, Ben salon: 
8. d. 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish 08 


Pale Copal Oak 


Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
Churches . 014 

Fine Elastic Carriage 

Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 

Fine Pale Maple .... 

Finest Pale Durable Copal 

Extra Pule French Oil. .. 

Eggshell Flating Varnish .. 

White Pale Enamel. 

Isxtra Pale Paper 

Best Japan Gold Size 

Best Black Japan... 

Oak and Mahogany Stain 

Brunswick Black 

Berlin Black . 

Knotting..... 

French and Brush Polish .. 


Bee eo 
SSRn0R Shee 


CoOCCOCOOHOHS 
MOSOSOROSSSCOSCOR SCamco™ 


es 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to * THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, au: 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Kditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
Office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

_All drawings sent to or left at this office for ‘con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
oneither the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any cuiuimission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is'given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.¥.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
sccey ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001, unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BLACKBURN.—For erec 
the new Evangelical Prote: 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson, a t, 9, Richmond-te 
Blackburn. Quantities itee 

Marshall & ‘lining, Bold-street, Blackburn*.. 


ion of the first portion of 
ant Church, Fecitt Brow. 


ey 


£598 


BUCKNALL.—For erection of a relief-station in 
Wemington-road, for the Stoke-upon-Trent Board of 
Mr. A. R. Piercy, architect, Union Offices, 


£745 10 
700 0 


0 | 'T. Cooper 
0| Ball & Robinson ... 
0| W. Thomas & Son, 
0| 6, Festing- 
0| street, Hanley* 685 0 


T. Godwin 
A.B. Chi 
B. James 
Meiklejohn 
©. Cornes & 


CAERPHILLY, 


x four pairs of semi-detached 
houses on the Fairfield Estate, Caerphilly, for the 
Caerphilly Co-operative Garden Village’ Society, 
Ltd. Mr. W. H. Wright, surveyor :— 


D. Bry 
Cardiff 


460 
1,810 
& Lewis 1,785 
Fl ter, jun., Bron 
Llys, Caerphi 


§ Complet 


DAVENTRY.—For erection of a public elementary 
school, for the Northampton County Education Coni- 
mittee. Messrs. Talbot, Brown, & Fisher, architects, 
Wellingborough 
Holland & W. Corah 


Mark 14.9] W. Heap . 
T, Swindall 0.0| W. Hawtin 
O. P. Drever 00 
Hacksley Br 00 
E. Brown é 
Son, Ltd 89 
R. Marriott 00 3,086 0 0 


t Accepted subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board and the omission of one classroom. 


HANLEY.—For erection of a_relief-station 
rear of 97, Moston-street, for the Stoke-upon 
Board of Guardians. Mr. A. R. Piercy, architect, 
Union Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent :— 

C. Smith & Son . £600 | Ball & Robinson ...... £U9 
T. Godwin .. W. Thomas & Son, 

H. Eardley 62, Festing-street 
A. E. Chatfi Hanley*. 
J. Roberts . 


HENDON.—For the erection of a cinematog 
theatre for the Hendon Cinema Company, L 
corner of Brent-street and Bell-lane, Hendon. Mr. 
P A. Boulting, architect, 11, Pleydell-avenue, 

Z 


. 'T. Batchelor & Sons 
H. & E. Lea 
B. N. Marrabli 


ton, for the London Gounty Council 
& Co., Ltd... £24,529) G. EL Walli 
i Sons, Ltd. 


& 


ingham, Ltd. 
j McCormick & § 


21,300 


LONDON.—For constructing a main outfall sewer 
for the eleventh asylum on the Horton Estate and for an 
approach road to the asylum, for the London County 
Council :- 


Co 
Airds, Ltd. 
D. R, Pate: 
J. Dickson . 


truction of Main Outfall Sewer, 
5,846 |S. Kavanagh & Co. £3,977 

J. Mowlem & Co 
Ltd., Westmin 


Formation of Approach Road. 
J. Mowlem & Co., J. Dickson . £1,034 
3 S. Kavanagh 
Surbiton* .., 97 


LONDON.—For heating installation at the Ricardo- 
street School, Poplar, for the London County Council 
J.G fase 21,030 0 0 


ie. § 00 
w & Son . ee 870 16 0 


853 0 0 
E rd Bros. & Eckstei 845 17 6 
A. Macintosh & Sons, Ltd 788 5 6 


LONDON.—For enla: 
place School, Greenw. 
Couneil :-— 

Lister & Co. £598 
Galbraith 


g playground at the Randall- 
h, for the London County 


_ LONDON.—For the erection of a bandstand shelter 
in Springfield 
H. Newell .. i 
RB. Harding 5 10 | Marchant, 
G. Godson & Sons 356 0| & Co. 


293 0 


PORTLAND.—For erection of a new elementary 
school. Mr. E. J. Brett, architect, Wimborne :— y 
Jesty & Baker, Portland, Dorset*.... 3,949 
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LONDON.—For 
Golder’ 
Council 


adaptation of part of mangi 
s Hillasa residence, for the London Gg 


t, 


Marchant, Hii 
& 


J. Grover & Son ... Q 
Stevens & Sons ... @ 


WINCHMORE HILL (Middl 
of a new Council school, for the County Coune 


‘For the erg 


Middlesex. Mx. H. G. Crothall, Architect to the 

cation Committee :— 

J.C. Tennant & Co. Fitch & C 
W. J. Di 


A. Porter’. e1 
H. Knight & Son. W. Lawrence & 


G. Neal Son ] 
Rowley Br * Fairhead & Son Hl 
Brand, Pettit, A. Monk ] 


Co... 
W. Lacey 


Mattock Br 
Wood Greeny. 
} Recommended for acceptance. 


a 
Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultin=s Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Lim 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. Trask &§ 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr..E. A. William 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic ] 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Pow 
.C.—The bestand cheapest materials ford 
cour railway arches, warehouse floors; 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, g 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte | 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Centi 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGERAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, ¥ 


Telephone : DALSTOR 


Many years conn 
with the late fit 
a5 W. H. Lasc S 


4 
of Bunhill Row, 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, } 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “sx 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Fle 


The best materials and workmanship are supplie 


THE 


rench Asohalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted i 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informati 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hil 
CANNON STREET, E.C 


J.J, ETRIDGE, 


SLATE MERCHANTS. a 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATINC 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONL 
Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Worl 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E 
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|) WINNING DESIGN, BY ME: 
)h BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


QR CHURCH, MERIONETHSHIRE, SKETCH BY MR, C. Py WADE .ssssessssssssseoss 


()SS PREMISES IN THE CITY. 
USSRS, BANISTER FLETCHER & SONS, FF.RLB,A 

ARI STATE CAPITOL: PLANS AND SIDE ELEVATION 
Wssps. TRACY & SWARTWOUT, ARCHITECTS 


PW BRITISH SCHOOL 
| IMPROVE 


AT ROME ... 


HISTORY 0 ROME, 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE .. 
{AR CHURCH, MERIO 
fecTursL socrmtiEs i 
JSURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PSS... 

fa scHOOL « 


ay 
bypon cou 
IYEARS AGO. 


THE NEW 


HE project, which is now 
well- under way, to ex- 
pand the present British 
School at Rome and ‘make 
it a centre, and a residen- 

centre, for picked students in archi- 
hre, painting, sculpture, and archeo- 
|, will call for the cordial good wishes 
jl. Up to now the British School 
Rome has been the focus of much 
id archeological work, and- particu- 
r under the gifted guidance it now 
ys. But it has been cramped for 
re and limited in scope, unable to 
the many students of art who come 
Rome more than the hospitality 
ts common room in the Odescalchi 


ice, and the ready advice and 
pathetic help of its directors in 
mining permits and the general 


With 


ngement of plans of study. 


help of funds obtained from the 
nmissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
will before long be possible to 


stitute for this a new school more 
ess on the lines of the French School 
he Medici Villa ; each of the branches 
wehitecture, sculpture, painting, and 
ixology will then be free to develop 
jown lines of study, drawing at the 
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$ IN THE PROVINCES 


BRITISH SCHOOL 


game time inspiration from its sense of 
being one part of a great whole. 

It is a scheme quite new to British 
ideas. Hitherto our schools both at 
Rome and Athens have been essentially 
archeological, rather for the scholar 
than the artist. It is now proposed to 
combine the two. And there may be 
some who would at first sight be inclined 
to look askance at the suggestion where 
it touches the training of architectural 
students; some who feel that we are 
now to conceive of architecture as 
essentially something alive, a thing. of 
the future, not of the past, “a living 
architecture ” (to . quote Professor 
Lethaby), “ always being hurled forward 
from change to change. 

We must at once confess: to a large 
amount of sympathy with this view of 
architecture as a something vital which 
is looking to the future, but not with the 
further implication that in order to see 
the future we must turn our backs upon 
the past. If the student is to deal finely 
with the architectural problems of the 
future he must add to his knowledge 
of structural mechanics, his familiarity, 
with materials, his grasp of arrangement, 
a faculty of imagination without which 
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20 FRESCOBALDI, 
NAVONA, ROME: 


DEI-FIUMI, 


PAGE 


VIEWS OF BUILDINGS AT: ROME, NAPLES, AND 


BETH, SOUTH AFRIC. 


T 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


LUTE! 


RAN CHURCH, PORT E: 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


INTERCEPTING TRAPS IN HOU: 


DRAINS .., 


THE HYGIENIC ASPECTS, OF 


GAS FOR HEATING AND 


LIGHTING 
LEGAL COLUMN 
LAW REPORTS 
LONDON COUNCIL 
OBITUARY 
PATENTS |. 
OF COMPE 


ITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


PRICES CURRENT . 
TENDERS}. 


AT ROME. 


these various factors cannot’ be fused 
into a single whole. Imagination, that 
most elusive of faculties, might perhaps 
be provisionally defined as the power 
of detachment from the present, the 
power which can make the past live for 
the poet or historian, the future for the 
artist. Rome is so permeated with the 
spirit of the past that it is difficult to 
be there long and escape the infection, 


And from the earliest days of the ‘settle- 
ment on the Tiber hills, when the 
“pri Ider” was “ pontifex” and 
chief , to the audaciously domimant 
memorial of King Victor Emmanuel in 
our own day, Romé “has tended to 
express - herself in ' building. This in 
itself naturally stirs “ the architectural 


student will: feel 
ypeal strengthened 
feels. himself, not a 


imagination,. and. the 
the force of this ¢ 
jn proportion as he 
unit in a multitude o shtseers, but in 
a measure a citizen of it, through his 
membe 1e British School, as an. 
unde feels himself a citizen of 
his University town. 

So much by way of general reply to 
those who might be led to consider the 
whole project a step back rather than 
forward. The details of the method of 


564 


selecting students have already been 
published. There is to be, in the 
first place, an open qualifying examina- 
tion, the subject set for this being 
worked out as far as possible concur- 
rently in this country and in the colonies. 
The designs must be submitted by com- 
petitors in Great Britain not later than 
December 7 of this year, and by those in 
the Colonies not later than January 20, 
1913. This will be followed by a first com 
petition, open to candidates selected in 
the open examination, to the winners of 
certain scholarships, and to candidates 
nominated by certain bodies, and to 
colonial students upon certain conditions. 
Tt will be judged on the designs of given 
subjects worked out in the students’ 
own time and at home. Out of this 
competition will emerge ten tested men 
qualified to sit for the final competition, 
which will be held on the premises 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. These candidates will work en loge, 
and at the end of the first day the sketch 
designs will be sealed down under 
tracing-paper. The designs will then 
be worked out in the three weeks allowed 
en loge, on the lines of the first sketch 
design. Candidates must be British 
subjects and less than thirty years of 
age at the date of entry for the final 
competition in September of each year. 
The general control of the examination 
will be vested in the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture of the new School, with Professor 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., as Chairman 
and Professor Reilly as Hon. Secretary. 

The Rome Scholarship will be tenable 
for three years, and will be of the yearly 
value of 200/. When the scheme has 
been. working three years there will be 
at: Rome three architects, three painters, 
and: three sculptors, working there in 
any one year exclusive of the archewolo- 
gists, who will be on somewhat differen 
Imes, each drawing 200/. per annum, 
Similar in every way, except that it is 
open to all Associates and students of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
under the age of thirty years, and 
to them alone, will be the scholarship 
which is now being founded by the 
Institute from money left by the late 
Mr. Jarvis. And no doubt other exhi- 
bitions and studentships will be founded 
in connexion with the new School. 

We are further enabled in this issue, 
by the courtesy of the Commissioners 
and the architect, to reproduce plans 
and the principal elevation of the new 
School on one of our Plates. For the 
British Fine Art Section in last year’s 
Rome Exhibition Mr. EB. L. Lutyens 
designed a temporary building in the 
Borghesi Gardens; this has been 
generously given by Colonel Hump hreys 
to the new School, and the Syndic of 
Rome has given the freehold site. The 
original, building was of timber framing 
and plasterwork, built with that re- 
markable skill in counterfeiting stone- 
work which the Italians possess. The 
general desion of the facade is not 
unfamiliar to students of Wren’s wor 
The timber and plaster fagade is to be 
replaced by brickwork similarly plas- 
tered. The Italians thus perpetuate the 
methods of Imperial Rome, using, how- 
ever the dust of Tivoli stone in place 
of powdered marble. It is, of course, 
an imitation of stonework, ag is nearly 
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the whole of Palladio’s work at Vicenza. 
Though it may seem an insinecre method 
to the Englishman, it is almost the normal 
to an Italian. All the same, it might 
be wished that the Commissioners had 
seen their way to using travertine. 
But the additional cost, we understand, 
would have been prohibitive. 
he immediate intention of the Com- 
issioners is to build the part distin- 
hed. by a slight tint on the plans we 
reproduce, omitting at first the Director's 
room and the common-room at each end 
of the fagade, and also ‘all the residential 
quarters. We must strongly express 
our hope that it will be possible very 
soon to build the students’ rooms, and 
further to lay out a garden. The idea 
of the School as a hostel—a college where 
students can live together—is one of the 
most attractive points about the scheme, 
and one fullest of promise. 
A certain amount of criticism has 
been directed against the system of the 
Final Examination, and particularly 
ainst the en loge system. No doubt 
method is unfamiliar to. British 


tl 
students, but the architectural schools 


can remedy that. It is questioned 


urther whether the best designs are 
going to be produced on these lines, 


whether it is not likely to be most 
fruitful to encourage the slow maturing 
of an idea and its rapid working out, 
rather than a swift conception elaborated 
at leisure ; or at least whether it is wise 
to tie the competitors down to any 
particular method. We gather that in 
france one result of the en loge method 
has. been to develop the facility of 
ching out a first design which is so 
vague that it will not hamper later and 
happier ideas. In any case, however, 
he system of examination is at first 
necessarily experimental, and we do not 
suppose that there will be any difficulty 
in modifying it later. This is only a 
criticism of detail. The larger question 
of administration is no doubt being 
thoroughly considered. We imagine that 
each of the four branches of the School 
will be eventually under its own Director. 
The appointment of the Director of 
Architecture naturally concerns us most 
here. He will need to be a man of wide 
sympathies and infectious enthusiasm, 
at the same time able to hold his 


anc 
own in an intellectual centre such as 
Rome. We shall look forward with 


interest to the appointment. 

The lines of study to be pursued by 
the prizemen will naturally be left to 
the Director and the Faculty. They 
will no doubt be guided to some extent 
by the experience of the French School, 
but the model will not be servilely 
copied. Avast amount of restoration 
work on paper has already been done ; 
without doubt the French School has 
made that field peculiarly her own, 
The educational value of some ambitious 
restoration work, such as that of M. 
Chedanne at the Pantheon, or M. Hulot 
more recently at Selinus, is very great. 
It is a big work, needing all a man’s 
energies, a systematic and exacting 
piece of training, demanding observation, 
accuracy, and imagination. And it is 
lit by the glory of the explorer. The 
major portion of the student’s time as 
scholar of the School at Rome will 
doubtless be devoted to one large 
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and absorbing labour, whatever it i 
be, whether rcecrcirg masterpicceg 
the Renaissance in Italy, collating | 
plans of Baroque church or inves 
gating the ancient Etruscan rema 
scattered about the country about wh 
all too little are Inown. For Ro 


“will be the headquarters, but not neg 


sarily the field of action. Advant 
will naturally be taken of its posit 
as centre of the Mediterranean wol 
But we hope a che)-d’e@uvre will be 
essential part of the course. The butt 
fly habit is too largely ours. And i 
important that the student should hi 
the stimulus of the feeling that’ 
is really doing a work of importam 
adding to the world’s stock of knowle 
and inspiration. ‘‘ Self-improving ” we 
is abhorrent to the right-minded. 


Will this great adventure be bagh 
up? Will men be found ready 


devote three years to further stud 
For by the nature of the competiti 
only mature students, who have alrea 
undergone a stringent apprenticcsh 
are contemplated. We may say at o 
fully and frankly that the whole sché 
is in jeopardy unless there is soj 
guarantee that the Rome prizemen ¥ 
be marked men in after life, reasonal 
secure of work under Governme 
vatronage. Hven the French, who % 
far more a nation of students than 4 
have this stimulus, in addition to ¢ 
distinction of the Prix de Rome, of. 
assured career. We have reason 
believe that the Com oners are by, 
means blind to this aspect of the qu 
tion. And the success of the schet 
is largely bound up with it. 

It ndeed, a notable adventure, f 
of promise. Should it succeed it mt 
react upon the intellectual as well 


the artistic life of the nation. To ha 
in Rome a great college of schola 


supported by public and private mone 
and devoted to the study of what h 
been that we may know more cleal 
what shall be—a building which w 
naturally tend to become the centre 
English life there—is to take our pla 
again among the cultured nations in t 
eyes of Hurope, a place we have Ié 
since the . Napoleonic wars. To # 
Commissioners and the Committee w 
1ave carried on the preliminary neg 
tiations we owe a debt of tite 
t can only be hoped that the respon 
will be adequate to the opportunity. 


SS 
A CITY IMPROVEMENT 


are glad to note that # 
Corporation of the City 

London appear to be taki 
a keen and intelligent intere 
in the possibilities of improvemen 
brought on the ¢apis in connexion wi 
the building of St. Paul’s Bridge, and} 
may congratulate the newly-form 
London Society on the useful publ 


work they appear to be doing ] 
initiating interest in these improvement 


A brief résumé of 
which have led up to 
Corporation, which we understand 
to be held next Thursday, at whit 
some general settlement may be arrivt 
at, may not be out of place, 

In answer to a question asked in # 
House of Commons on July 24 Ia 


he various ste 
a meeting of # 
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}whether street improvements in of architecture’s handmaidens, and been fall into the hands of their victorious 
ity to the Post Office could be somewhat prone to contemn unreasonably enemies and allow the Cross once more 
jpred, the Postmaster-General re-. her vigorous younger sister, science. And to stand over the first Christian church 
hat if the City Corporation desired so perhaps he has tended to forget that which has for some 500 years stood 
ike any suggestions he “would be beauty in all its infinite variety, whether under the Crescent. If the rumours of 
iba to consider them.” it be sensual, intellectual, or of that pillage and massacre by retreating 
\) holidays intervening, the Secre- deeper kind we call spiritual, must be Turks be true, the fear that their revenge- 
he London Society wrote to the organic, having its being in serviceable- ful spirit will vent itself upon inanimate 
i Bommissioner to ask whether the ness. We find a sensuous and intel- matter is likely to be only too well 
g operations at the south end of lectual satisfaction in Greek and Gothic founded, and the threat of demolition 
feneral Post Office site could be art as well as an esthetic, of profounder of this masterpiece of domical construc- 
Iver till the end of October, and uality, in their several kinds. There tion by them, as reported in the daily 
lpr was received in reply stating is but one art, and its territory is aswide Press, is likely to become an accom- 
jt would be some time before as all creative industry of human brain plished fact when and if the forts at 
jig operations on that part of the andhand. Ithasno fencedividingitfrom Chatalja fall into Bulgarian hands an 
uld be commenced. applied science, for science and scholar- the investiture of Constantinople be bu 
‘sub-committee of the London ship are its ministers. Our task is now a matter of time. Such a threat shows 
7 was then appointed to consider to reclaim lost ground, to reintegrate a lingering of a barbarous spirit, and 
jatter, and on October 30 a depu- things wrongly “separated. We must it were a pity that such things should 
i from the Society waited on the remember there is a science as well as an be allowed to be. It has been wished 
ation and placed before them art of architecture, and bring the scien- by many that this church were in 
1 lans embodying suggestions tific and esthetic study of it into a Christian hands, as it has been arguec 
uby Mr. Crow, to which we > referred closer unity ; for not use alone, or beauty that then it would have been kept in 
# issue of August 16, and also a _ alone,is ouraim, but use and beauty in one. proper repair and not allowed to be the 


ition of Mr. Leverton for con- - —— home of pigeons, who alone have done 
iz the new road in a straight line ie Tun fine constructional ‘ireparable damage. It is to be hopec 
} would absorb Foster- -lane, open Be asi drawings and views of that this destruction will not be allowec 

Vedast, as well as the fine front * the Birmingham Council by the authorities, but whether they 


| 

} Goldsmiths’ Company’s Hall, and ouse extension we were enabled to Will be in a position to enforce their 
ace an additional site at the publish last week afford a case in point, authority—provided they are so inclined 
of the General Post Office. and contain an excellent instance of Upon an infuriated mob of armed men 
lewly-formed street would form at how a fitting architectural expression Constantinople is likely soon to be in 
pint a wide access into Aldersgate- hag alwe ced behind constructional the hands of their enemies is another 
1 science. aying this, we are not, of matter. We can only hope that events 
4 latter scheme has much to recom- gorge, of ering any criticism upon the Will prove our fears to be groundless, 
jit, and from a descriptive article hich merit of this particular building, "umour being a lying jade, and that 
| Daily Telegraph of November 11 put pointing only to what has become this priceless jewel of construction by 
fold appear that the Corporation ny admitted and common practice, to master-minds will be le ft alone in its glory. 
| sympathetically consider what it, the clothing of the real—in this case 7 os 


as 


) be a very important improvement. g¢ee]_construction in a sheathing of A QUESTION was recently 
é G z Sie ThelInsurance —-_ 4 

i oe stone in the irrelevant forms of an earlier ee raised under the Insurance 
NOTES structural system. For a bridge span- Act at the West London 


ning a street to connect two buildings Police Court. A carpenter and joiner 
Tue eminently weighty there are obvious practical advantages took out a summons against a firm of 
and balanced Presidential in steel construction; while there are builders for having failed to deliver 
address delivered by Mr. equally obvious difficulties in its naked him his unemployed imsurance book. 
iald Blomfield, A.R.A., at the use, not alone on account of the present It was alleged that the defendants, having 
Ing meeting of the Institute is purely utilitarian stage of steelwon ; omitted to apply to the Labour Exchange 
itive and stimulant of thought in but: also the difficulty of combining or the insurance book, were unable to 
directions. None of his utterances in any recognised historic style two deliver it to the workman, and the 
in appear to us to be more cogent materials of such different ph cal and workman claimed damages, 30s. 84d., 
lrgent with vital interest than those constructional qualities ; the airy light- for having in consequence been prevented 
| the relation of architecture and ness of steel with the massive solidity from obtaining employmen' for four days. 
ksional training to science. Living of stone in the prevailing severe manner The point raised in the case was whether 
s age of science, in which its appli- of classic. Tt seems to us that the under the Insurance Act there was any 
ns to and de velopments in building solution of such problems as this of the jurisdiction to entertain a claim like this 
‘other industries have been so many esthetic treatment of steelwork in con- for damages which is in the nature of 
so rapid, the modern architect, in junction with brick or stonework is the a civil action. The magistrate decided 
jon to the wider range of at ain- philosopher’s stone of a modern style. he had no jurisdiction, but said the point 
s and of respons required The intelligent study of the beauty of was of importance. We dealt with the 
n, finds his domain in the construc- past art will still help us here ; not by question of penalties under the Insurance 
ut invaded by others, and his work direct copying or adaptation, for indeed Act for failure to deliver up insurance 
to criticism by a standard which, there is no precedent, but by learning cards and books in our issue for October 4. 
5 limitations and one-sidedness, be- how it grew in very large measure out of. Under Part Il. of the Act relating to 
8 unfair and irrelevant. Brick and the full use of such knowledge— lence unemployed insurance there is nothing 
, as Mr. Blomfield says, must always a8 well as scholarsh ip—as was available to suggest a claim being made such as the 
their place in building ; but new and the application of it to practical above for damages, and the complainant 
Ims such as steel construction and purpose with the utmost poss ble tech- had to invoke the provisions of the 


° 


cj 


fitecture. 


F : wee > ” 
‘concrete have their undeniable nical efficiency. Employers’ and Workmen’s Act, 1875, 
otages and are not to be ignored. SS which relates to “disputes between an 
far they fall short in esthetic expres- . Some months ago it was employer and a workman arising out of 


: Bt ae Sta Sophia in , P oan ‘ area arenes 
_the artist constructor is in no Jeopardy. reporte d that the dome of and incidental to their relation as such. 


ion to complain that others have Sta Sophia was in danger In the present case, even if this Act 
ly usurped his realm, for, though the of collapse and that the tell-tale strips app ied, the relationship would seem 
itions Tes been against him, it fixed in various places had cracked. 1 he to have been at an end, as the cause 
+ fairly be retorted upon him that danger now, however, is not that part of damage arose in connexion with the 
as not held his own, that he has only of this superb building is likely to detention of the book after the contract 
d behind and failed to make use collapse, but that the whole is threatened of service was determined, but no doubt 
-w knowledge and opportunity. In by the infuriated Turks, ue beaten the case will be taken to a higher Court. 
nthusiasm and search for beauty he up to the present by the allied Christian The merits of the case were not entered 
welt too much in the past, paid too States, threaten to demolish the whole into as to whether there had been any 
isive cowt to the elder and fairer of this ancient edifice rather that let it default on the part of the employers. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CON- 
GRESS AND THE CONGRESS 
OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
IN ROME, OCTOBER, 1912. 


Tuure could, from many points of view, 
have been no city more fitted to be the seat 
of the third International Archeological 
Con: s than Rome—the centre of the ancient 
world during the period of her greatnes 
Homage had been done to earlier ages of 
the world’s history by the first Congress held 
at Athens and the second held at Cairo ; and 
now it was the turn of Imperial Rome. : 

In a wi perhaps, the very wealth of 
material ayailable in her museums and 
monuments was a hindrance; those who came 
for a brief stay from a long distance were 
often irresistibly drawn, in the fine October 
weather, from the discussions of the Congress 
to visit some of the many sights that the 
Eternal City has to show. It true that 
a certain number of such visits were on 
the programme. Comm. Boni conducted 
members of the Congress to see his new 
excavations on the Forum and the Palatine, 
after having facilitated their comprehension 
of what they were to see by an eloquent 
lecture in the hall attached to the new 
Forum museum, which is housed in the 
former monastery of S. Francesca Romana, 
ensconced in the ruins of the temple of 
Venus and Rome. There were, too, two 
whole day excursions, excellently a ged, 
in which the members of the Congress were 
the guests of the local Committee. The 
first led them to the necropolis of the ancient 
Etruscan city of Caere, the modern Cerveteri. 
Here one saw the discoveries made by Signor 
Mengarelli, who has bi 


conducting ex- 
cavations on behalf of the Government, 
and adding new tombs of great interest and 
importance to those already known. Some 
of these contain interesting architectural 
features, and the circular mounds in 
which many of the rock-cut chambers are 
hewn have boldly profiled architectural 
mouldings hewn round their bases, in imita- 
tion of masonry, the upper part of the mound 
being composed of earth. 

The second excursion was made to Ostia, 
where the excavations in progress are leading 
to discover of the highest interest and 
importance. Ostia was the port of Rome, 
and the remains now being laid bare are 
most imposing, and show us something of 
the life which must have flourished in this 
great commercial harbour. They belong, 
it seems, in the main to a reconstruction on 
a new plan in the time of Hadrian, but 
traces of earlier periods are not lacking. 

The Congress itself was divided into twelve 
sections, but these were reduced by fusion 
to nine, some of which hardly met at all, 
while others had very full programme 
There were also, especially towards the end, 
joint meetings of several sections. Even so, 
however, it was felt that there was too much 
subdivision. Cognate subjects were often 
dealt with simultaneously in different 
sections, so that it was difficult to be present 
at all the papers which one might have 
desired to hear. Had there been fewer 
sections, and these mutually ex ve, it 
might have been easier. There were, too, 
frequent postponements and changes of 
programme—a defect common to all 
Congre , but none the less annoying to 
those who wish to hear particular papers 
bearing on their special subjects of study. 
Among the papers mc interesting from 
the architects’ point of view, besides Comm. 
Boni’s lectures, may be mentioned M. 
Balanos’ paper on ‘*The Consolidation of the 
Buildings of the opolis of Athens’’; Mgr. 

$ paper on “ Two Christian Basilicas 
Recently Excavated at Salona’; Miss Van 
Deman’s papers on “The Development of 
Brick-faced Concrete Construction” (in which 

Serious attempt is made to provide a trust- 
ly system of dating the brick-faced 
walls so commonly used in Imperial Rome, 
previous criteria having proved unsat 


factory); the communication of Professors 
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Hampel, Hekler, and Ku nsky on “ The 
Excavations being carried out at Aquincum 
and Intercisa, in Pannonia, by Hungarian 
Archeologists’”’; Mr. O. L. Richmond’s 
exposition of his theories in regard to the 
temple of Apollo and the palace of Augustus, 
on the Palatine; Professor Spine la’s 
account of the recent excavations at Cum, 
Pzstum, and Pompeii* (a visit to these places 
was organised as a sequel to the Congress) ; 
Dr. Fritz Weege’s paper on * The Paintings 
of the Golden House of Nero,” in which he 
described a number of paintings in rooms 
not accessible to the public, many of which 
have been drawn by artists of the 
Renaissance, and even in the XVIIIth 
century, which, owing to their beauty and 
interest are deserving of being rendered 
generally Inown; and Dr. Ashby’s paper on 
“The Aqueducts of the City of Rome.” 

The next Congress is to be held in the 
South of France and in Algiers, in 1915. 

The Archeological Congress was imme- 
diately followed by the Tenth International 
Congress of the History of Art. The succes- 
sion of the two was appropriate, inasmuch 
as Ancient Art was fully dealt with at 
the Archeological Congress, while the four 
sections of the Art Congress dealt respectively 
with Christian and Medieval Art, Renaissance 
Art, Art from the XVIth century onward: 
and the Methods of Publication and Study. 
however, it is not likely that the two 
Congresses will coincide in the future, it 
is not unlikely that a section dealing with 
Ancient Art may be added at the next 
gress, in order that what is really an 
artificial division between the various stages 
of a continuous development may not become 
stereotyped. 

The discussions in the various sections 
took place in the mornings, while the after- 
noons were deyoted to plenary sittings, in 
which the more important papers were read 
before the whole Congres 

The discussions on the relations of Italian 
art and architecture to that of the rest of 
Europe (which was. appropriately enough, 
the special subject to which the Congress 
deyoted its attention) were so many and 
diverse that it would be difficult to fix wpon 
particular points more deserving of emphasis 
than others, and those who were not able to 
attend the Congress must rather be referred 
to its Transactions, which will appear in a 
few months’ time. 

As in the case of the Archeological 
Congress, much had been done by the local 
Committee to render the visit of the members 
of the Congress pleasant and_ profitable. 
Many of the private collections and galleries 
of Rome, which are often inaccessible to the 
ordinary visitor, were thrown open to them 
(such as the private rooms of the Palazzo 
Doria, with their splendid pictures and 
furniture; the Villa Albani, with its fine 
collection of ancient statuary; the mag- 
nificently decorated saloons of the Palazzo 
Farnese, the Palazzo Barberini, ete A 
sit to the villas of Frascati was organised ; 
while the excursions to Viterbo and Subiaco 
were unfortunately spoilt by bad weather. 

There were interesting exhibitions of 
relating to the History of Art, both 
generally and specially, and of specimens 
of processes of reproduction. 

Both Congresses held their meetings in 
buildings architecturally interesting. 
Archeological Congress met in the Univer: 
0), with i fine  two-stor 
colonnaded court—the work of Giacomo 
della Porta and others (it is said from a 
design of Michelangelo); while the Art 
Con; s held its sittings, by courtesy of 
the Academy of the Lincei, in the Palazz 
u, which formerly belonged to the 
Riario family, and owes its present Baroque 
form to Fuga (1729-32). It has a fine and 
very large stairca, and a curious well- 
Opening, lighting the large hall on the first 
floor, which gives access to the various rooms 

The next Cong of the History of Art is 
to be held in Paris in 1916; and it would 
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be a very great boon to students of ant 
architecture if the following Congress } 
to be held in London. i 

In Great Britain instruction in the Hig 
of Art, in comparison with what is don 
other countries, more especially in Germ 
and Italy, practically does not exist, tiie 
there can be no doubt that it should 
recognised as a subject of study at S¢h 
and at Universities and colleges. Bu 
present, as the Preface to the first am 
volume of the Walpole Society compk 
for some reason not easily to be underst 
the history of the Fine Arts in Great Bri 
and Ireland has attracted but a @ 
number of students, even among our) 
countrymen, ‘The consequence is 4 
British art, as a whole, does not occupy 
place it deserves in general estimal 
either at home ‘or abroad. The § 
might be added in regard to the scien 
study of the art of other countries in@ 
periods than the ical; and the meg 
of the Congress of Art in England would 
more than anything else to reveal the neces 
of such a study, and to stimulate interes 
it throughout the country. : 
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A NEW HISTORY OF} 
ARCHITECTURE. 


He who undertakes to write a histor 
architecture may be likened to the nayigi 
who sets sail on a dangerous sea beset] 
perils which may cause shipwreck. J 
necessary to generalise soundly and toh 
the critical faculty in a high degree to suet 
in giving what is necessary and german 
the subject in hand, while at the same t 
avoiding unnecessary detail. 

To this ta Statham has brought 
immense fund of knowledge and the anit 
and sympathetic insight which can only @ 
from a lifelong study of the subject ; and 
may say that he has produced a book* Wl 
will prove most useful to the student} 
will also be a treasured pc ion to all} 
are interested in architecture. : 

In the introductory chapter the aut 
criticises the usual division into styles 
being likely to convey a false impress 
Every work of architecture but a@ 
sitional link between past and future. | 


only style we know of to which this does 
apply is the Egyptian, and if we | 


fuller knowledge of past history we sht 
probably find in it, too, a link with & 
anterior development. 

Mr. Statham accordingly divides his W 
into seven sections, which may be deseri 
periods of development, viz. :—(1) An 
tecture before the Greek Period ; (2) Gre 
and Rome, the Great Columnar Styles; 
Domed Styles and the Byzantine Type; 
From Romanesque to Gothic; (5)! 
Saracenic Interlude ; (6) The Gothic Perit 
(7) From the Renaissance to Modern Tim 

Architecture is described as “a ¥ 
symbolism.” “Symbolism controlled 
and expressive of, structure might be 
definition of architecture in the high 
sense.” The three great culminations 
architectural achievement are instanced 
being the Greek of the Vth century B 
Hagia Sophia, and XIIIth and Xf 
century Gothi In the two latter the 2 
was to “ eliminate everything which was] 
required in working out a difficult form 
building construction in a complete manner 
in the former, as the author puts it, there 
“no constructive problem.” 

Architecture is defined as being mi 
imaginative than painting or sculpture, 
asmuch. the latter “address our mil 
through objects that are familiar to ¢ 
human senses,” while the appeal of mu 
and architecture is rather “ metaphysi 
than physical.” 

The review of the first period is ve 


ry ablea 


* “A Short Critical History of Architecture. 


H, H, Statham, F.R.1.B.A, (Batsford, 
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joeriod anterior to Greek is given 
@) sixty-five pages. Mr. Statham 
Pppreciation of the fine qualities in 
architecture, taking a judicious 
@iween critics like Mr. March Phillips, 


Hive unsparingly condemned, and 
ho have equally extravagantly 
We are reminded both of its 


Byit. 
(aceptions and its failure in detail and 
4) reticence in the distribution of 
P. 
H| architecture is fully and carefully 
bch, and, as we should have expected 
Sie author’s thoroughness, a careful 
jl) is given of the refinements and 
ii of this wonderful phase in the 
lj artistic history. He very truly 
}| of the Orders that “ there is nothing 
im for training the eye and taste. If 
iis were made to go through a course 
y 

y 


=» Drder: part of their training they 
mot startle us by those coarsel} 
and disproportionate mouldings, 
jude attempts at ornament which are 
portunately characteristic of their 
ise important and valuable works.” 
reat subject of Roman architecture 
ibd as completely as it can be within 
ijts of some forty pages. We feel that, 
Vhing, architectural writers have less 
yay with the great wor of Rome 
ile latter deserve, and it has always 
4to us unfortunate that this chapter 
(history of architectural development 
yately follows one char cterised by the 
+finement met with in the history of 
el. 


pticing crudities of design we some- 


forget that under the Roman the 
pit. of architectural planning was 
fed, and perfected as it never had 


#fore and never has been since, and 
lis constitutes a contribution to our 
ly second to that of Greece. 

mind of man being finite, and archi- 
| possibilities almost infinite, it is 
mable to expect the highest measure 
inment in the whole field at one and 
he time. 

thapter on Romano Egyptian building 
rtant, for in one respect it is unique. 
erpent of Old Nile’ absorbed the 
“and in Egypt alone of Roman 
bes was the architecture of the con- 
+ race not only modified but com- 
' transformed. 
ne succeeding section dealing with the 
style the conditions of domical con- 
bn are thoroughly and_ carefully 
‘ith, and the Persian domical buildins 
_ under the Sassanide are first 
ed. Mr. Statham points out that “ it 
Asia Minor and the East, not to the 
that we must look for the suggestions 
‘culminated in Byzantine Art.” The 
thurch of Sta Sophia and the ramifica- 
# Byzantine influence in Greece, Italy, 
e South of France are well described. 
, Sophia the author observes that the 
t “is a remarkable combination of 
es not often found together ; it seems 
abine the refinement of Greek detail 
the warmth and colour of Oriental 


succeeding section deals with the 
pment from Romanesque to Gothic. 
vivid and striking are such sentences as 
ollowing :—‘‘ Romanesque, though it 
ped into Gothic, was in itself a kind 
shitectural culmination, the achieve- 
of a consistent style of round-arched 
aulted buildings still retaining in the 
arch the reminiscence of its Roman 
” The germ of the medieval arcade 
ed from Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, 
for the first time arches were used 
ing directly from columns without the 
ion of an entablature. This section 
with a long series of buildings from the 
Christian basilicas to the great German, 
1, and Italian cathedrals and our own 
an churches. 
weenie architecture is entitled an 
rlude ” ; it is described as coterminous 
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with Mohammedan religion and Moham- 
medan conquest; yet at the outset that 
religion had no traditional form of temple, 
and was affiliated with no traditional form 


of architecture. The difference between a 
mosque and temple or church is well defined ; 
the mosque is not ‘“‘ erected in honour of the 


Deity ; it is erected for the shelter of the 
worshippers and the provision of a place of 
prayer and temporary seclusion from the 
outer world.” In the fact that the Moham- 
medans were rot of one race but many. 
simply united by a common faith and 
unlike the Romans having no style of their 
own, lies the reason for the great difference 
between their buildings in different countries. 
The various developments in Egypt, Spain, 
and India are touched on. Mr. Statham, in 
concluding, says :—‘‘ Just as the Jews have 
remained a distinct people through all the 
phases of human history, Saracenic architec- 
ture remains a thing apart from all other 
phases of architectural history, preserving 
everywhere its own marked character and, 
like the religion of which it is the expression, 
owning no community with anything outside 
its own limits.” 

The next section covers that crowning 
glory of the great medieval epoch, the Gothic 
period, which was the culminating effort 
of the newly-formed countries of Western 
Europe enthusiastically expressing their 
vitality and love of life and the ideals of a 
great church in stone. It is impossible to 
think without wonder of the great structures 
of the Ile de France, built among all the 
difficulties of a rude age, and which enshrined 
their beliefs and hops Mr. Statham, in his 
introductory chapter, very picturesquely 
§ “The medieval mind was too rest- 
less to seek out and bind itself down to the 
perfection of detail in a single building which 
was the ideal of the Greeks,”’ but we must, 


all of us, feel in our blood how glorious were 
the achievements of this great age in spite 
of its occasional defects. The author's 
analysis of the development of vaulting is an 


able one, and his description of typical 
buildings as complete as is possible within 
the limitations imposed by the size of the 
book. The analysis of the relative merits of 
English and French Gothic is fair and well 
presented. The radically different way in 
which scale was interpreted by the Greek 
and medizeval architects is touched on; the 
Greek only considered the “relative pro- 
portions of the building itself,”’ the medieval 
architect taking as the standard of scale the 
human figure. 

The concluding section brings the book to 
modern times, architecture in the Renai 
sance “ for the first time in her great history 
looking not forward but backward to the 
precedents of what was considered to be, and 
was, in some senses, a greater age.” “ Archi- 
tecture became, not an automatic evolution 
of style influenced by construction and 
material, but a conscious artistic effort, the 
outcome not of habit, but of choice and 
culture, the expression not of national but of 
individual taste and style.” A review of the 
Renaissance buildings of various countries 
follows, analytical and critical; and ver 
clearly and concisely put. The work is 
brought to an end by a description of some 
of the more notable modern buildings, and 
finishes with a protest against the new spirit 
shown. ‘“ The ultra-commercial spirit which 
began in America, the spirit which regards a 
building merely as a thing to be run up as 
fast as possible to bring a commercial return, 
has invaded London and is beginning to 
invade Paris; and unless it is checked will 
be the death of architecture.” 

We make no excuse for so frequently 
quoting the author, as nothing can better 
indicate the admirable nature of this last 
addition to architectural literature. 

We may, with others, not be able to 
accept all of the author’s views and to agree 
with all his theories. Mr. Statham is far too 
original a worker to confine hix self to safe 
platitudes, but no one can escape the con- 
yiction that the book is one of which architects 
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will value and from which the student will 
benefit. 

Like all of Messrs. Batsford’s works, the 
book is admirably produced and very well 
illustrated, and can with confidence be 
recommended to all who are interested in the 
“Mistress Art.” 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association was held on Monday, at the 
Rooms, Tufton-street, Mr. Gerald Horsley 
(President) in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that a 
visit has been arranged to the Wesleyan Church 
Hall, Westminster, on Saturday, November 16. 
Members are requested to meet outside the main 
entrance at 2 p.m Also that the Annual 
Conversazione will be held at 18, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, on Thursday, November 21, at 
8 p.m., and in connexion with this function a 
“ London ” exhibition is being arranged by the 
London Society; and that an exhibition of 
sketches will be held in connexion with the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club on November 
28, when criticisms will be given by eminent 
artists. 

The President proposed the election of Mr 
W. G. Newton as Hon. Librarian and Mr 
H. M. Fletcher as an ordinary member of 
Council to fill the present vacancies. 

This was agreed to. 

It was further resolved, on the motion of the 
President, to record a vote of thanks to Mr. 
T. H. Watson for presenting 233 slides to the 
Association. 


New Members. 
The President announced the election of 
Mes: R. B. Carruthers and Kozo Kitamura as 
members of the Association. 


Architectural Education. 


Mr. Sydney Perks said that lately there had 
been a letcer in the lay Press calling attention 
to a kind of system of architectural education, 
and he thought the general impression of the 
public was that there was no good system of 
architectural education in existence. He had 
heard a good many men say that they thought 
the Architectural Association should have 
caused a letter to have been sent to the Press 
calling attention to the magnificent work the 
Association was doing. He did not know 
whether the Council had had the matter before 
them, but he did not think it too late now to 
let the public know that the Association did 
exist. 

The President 
considered. 


said the point would be 


MARBLES USED IN GREEK, ROMAN, 
AND BYZANTINE BUILDINGS. 


Mr. J. A. Marshall then read a paper on 
“Marbles Used in G Roman, and Byzantine 
Buildings,” He sai 

“In this country, where marble is almost 
an exotic, not yet acclimatised, the subject of 
to-night’s paper can ly be considered of 
vital interest; yet, as students devoted to 
architecture, you are expected, I assume, to 
acquire some knowledge of the noblest material 
ever utilised by man for building and decorative 
parposes. Apart from its utility, marble has an 
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inherent and mysterious beauty that appeals to 
everyone, and especially to those who can study 
its infinite variations in the light of modern 
geolog The sparkling fracture of white 
marble interested the ancient Greeks, but they 
did not know, as we do, that the minute cleavage 
planes or facets that cause the lustre denote a 
molecular change in the structure of ordinary 
limestone. 

We are told by geologists that this change has 
been produced by “pressure metamorphism,” 
a high-sounding term, implying that the crust of 
the earth is mobile, and subject to crumplings, 
foldings, squee7ings, hearings, and other 
ailments, mostly very insidious in their attacks. 

By this gentle treatment sedimen 
such as limestone, can in the course of ages be 
altered beyond all recognition ; what was once a 
limestone mud becomes a hard crystalline rock 
by pressure, friction, heat. 

How the chemical or electrical forces act on 
the minerals of a rock to form er Is T cannot 
tell you, but it is known that crystals develop 
according to the freedom given them, and to 
the length of time they are under the influence 
of the forces that produce them. 

In a compact rock li 
the crystals 


stallises 
calcite, beautiful and fragile, protruding from 


lost crystalline marbles, when seen in a large 
way, bear evidence of the flow or movement to 
which the material was before it 
crystallised or became firmly ;_ the lines of 
disturbance are perpetuated by folia, streaks, 
or veinings, that sometimes represent the thin 
beds of clay, shale, or other impurities with 
which the original limestone was interstratified. 
They are often associated with silvery mic 
or greenish chlorite, developed under pressure 
during the movement of the mas In some 
instances the pronounced development of these 
minerals along the planes of contortion mal 
the marble almost schistose in structure, it 
readily cleaves along these planes, but is broken 
with difficulty in a transverse direction. 

It is not uncommon for marbles, like hun 
beings, to show “ faults this is a geologi 
term applied to rocks that have been split. in : 
direction opposed to the veining, and, after 
having slipped, had again become united. 
In some of the strongest marbles the only 
evidence of the rupture is a sudden break in 
the continuity of the veining; the scar itself 
has healed so perfectly, by a mysterious process 
of chemical secretion, that the strength and 
homogeneity of the mass are not in the least 
impaired. 

Needless to say, the metamorphosis of lime 
stone may take place at any time after it 
deposition and consolidation ; the great forma- 
tions of marble in Greece and Italy owe their 
present structure, it is believed, to compara- 
tively recent geological periods, when the main 
upheaval of the mountain ranges took place ; 
yet countless ages have passed since then, and 
thousands of feet of contorted strata have been 
“ denuded ” or worn away, leaving exposed, for 
the benefit of man, the upturned edges of con- 
gealed streams of marble 


Marbles Used by the Greeks. 


The traditional forms of classical Greok 
architecture demanded that marble should be 
used in massive blocks, so that it expressed the 
construction, without b ‘ing, in the ordinary 
sense, a decorative material ; applied decoration 
was provided by sculpture and paint g. This 
being so, we can understand why, in the classical 
age, the Greeks preferred the white marbles of 
their country to the variegated species. The 
latter, so much sought after by later genera- 
tions, were never thought of while the art of 

and they were utterly 


Polygnotos flourished, 
incompatible with Hellenic building construc- 
tion and design. 

Before the Persian invasion common lime- 
stone was mostly used for building purposes in 
Greece ; this applied even to Athens, although 
that city is only a few miles from an unli mited 
supply of the purest white marble. 

Later, during the years of comparative peace, 
the statesman Pericles gave to the public 
buildings of Athens a c ystalline aspect that 
made the city the most magnificent in Greece. 
It must not, however, be supposed that this 
emphatic choice of marble was entirely indepen- 


dent of precedent, any more than the surpass- 
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ing genius of Phidias, Ictinus, and Mnesicles, 
was spontaneously developed for the occasion. 
Long before the time of Pericles marble was 
used for a part of the Temple of Apollo, at 
Delphi, and for parts of the Temple on the island 
of Aigina. 

In Athens itself the early Propylea of Kimon 
was partly of limestone and partly of marble, and 
on the opposite shore of the Aigean, the Ionic 
VIth century Temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
was entirely of marble. 


Pentelicon Marble. 
For the consummate work of the Periclean 
period, in Athens, the white marble of Mount 


Pentelicos was clusively used. Though 
brilliantly crystalline, this marble is inter- 
calated with thin seams or ribbons of greyish 


mica shale, derived from the shaly deposits of 
the original limestone, and liable to disinteg 
tion more than the harder parts. If a piece of 
the marble is broken along one of these planes, 
the newly-exposed surface, smeared with mi 
will clearly show the direction of the strain when 
the materials were escaping from enormous 
res. Specks of ferric oxide will also be 
that have been deyeloped just as 
garnets commonly are in schistose rocks. When 
exposed to the weather they produce that mellow 
tint that comes with age, and which all travellers 
admire who visit the ruins, grand and beautiful 
in their desolation, on the Acropolis at Athens. 
In the British Museum the student will find the 
structural peculiarities of Pentelicon marble 
clearly indicated by the scarred and furrowed 
surfaces of the match] fragments from the 
Parthenon. 


Hymettian Marble. 

The bluish-grey marble of Mount Pentelicos, 
that overlays the white, was not, I believe, 
much used by the Gree but 5 miles nearer 
Athens, on Mount Hymettos, they quarried 
a white marble streaked with grey. These 
quarries were probably worked before the 
Pentelicon, and their close proximity to tke 
city accounts for the prevalent use of Hymettian 
marble for secular buildings, especially for the 
steps, pavings, and thresholds. ‘The grey 
veining of this marble—straight, nebulous, or 
jegged, according to the direction in which the 
blocks are cut—was, perhaps, not greatly 
valued by the Greeks, and when the marble was 
used for statuary, during the archaic period, 
no doubt its natural markings were concealed 
by decorative painting. 

Some years ago an ir 


cribed slab of Hymet- 
tian marble was found, which proved to he the 
specification for building an arsenal at Zea, 
the principal war harbour of Athens. A Greek 
named Philo was the architect, and the date 
of the inscription is about 346 B.c. 

There is a flavour of the sea 
“document” quite refreshing 
to the archeologist whose time is mostly spent 
amid the dust of ages. Intended for the ‘torage 
of gear, sails, cordage, tackle, etc., the building 
was devoid of architectural refinements, yet 
it was famous for its great size. Four hundred 
and five feet in leagth and 55 ft. in width, 
it was divided into three aisles by two rows 
of columns. At each end of the central gang- 
way were doorways with inner vestibules and 
bronze doors, and in the side walls were small 
windows with bronze shutters. There are 
no remains of the building, but we learn from 
the specification that the walls were to be of 
local limestone ; the vestibules were to have 
independent ceilings of Hymettian marble, and 
thresholds of the same material; the doorwavs 
were to have lintels and linings of Pentelicon 
marble; the columns were to be constructed 
of seven drums of Hymettian, while the capite 
were to be Pentelicon 


about this 
I should say, 


Parian Marble. 


The most beautiful of white marbles is that 
of Paros, where it occurs on Mount Marpesius 
between beds of rey, in shallow 
limpid and brilliant. Out of it were fa: 
many masterpiec of Greck sculpture, and 
thousands of roofing tiles for the temples of 
Greece. The Athenians built a Tre: 
by the Sacred Way, at Delphi ; 
Siphnians ; and later some of it iw. 
the monument of Prince Mausolos 

As an early instance of the use 
have mentioned the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, built 530 2 It was agreed that this 
temple should be built entirely of local limestone, 
but, according to Herodotus, the contractors 
won a reputation by using Parian marble for 
the columns of the facade, and declining to 


'y of it, 
so did the 
used for 
of Caria. 

of marble I 
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make any claim for the “ extra.” It need 
lessen our interest in this statement b: 
“ Father of History ” to know that no oa 
of Parian marble belonging to this te 
have been found. 

The archaic pedimental sculptures from 
Hginetan Temple are of Parian marble, 
as these were partly painted, we may conc 
that the mate s used in this inst 
not merely for it ic beauty, but hee 
it was most suitable for figures possessi 
certain slimness and tenuity, reminisce 
work in bronze. 

The little Treasury of the Athenian: 
Delphi, built just after the battle of Marat 
is, like that of the Siphnians, an invaly 
mple of Attic art at the time of its trang 
into the perfect work of the Vth cont 
From the point of view of our subject 
interesting to note that the sculptured met 
of the frieze are of the finest white variet 
Parian marble, while the triglyphs are of 
grey and coarser kind. 

In Bloomsbury Prince Mausolos of Caria 
his consort are famili ures, as they 
passively survey the relics of a monument, 
one of the “ seven wonders of the world,” 
if the student wishes to see specimens of Pa 
marble from this building he must turn ¢ 
and examine the fragments of the “ ch 
frieze’ and others in the wall cases of 
“Mausoleum” room. The marble used 
the main parts of the structure, in2luding 
colossal statuary, is not as translucent as 
Parian, and it is not scarred by micae 
lamin, like the Pentelicon; it more ne 
vesembles a marble of the Carian mount 
xemplified by the magnificent fragments ir 
“Ephesus” room of the Museam ; and ¢ 
from the Temple of Athene Polias, Priene, in 
* Mausoleum” room. The main parts of 
tenple were built of local blui ma 
quarzied on Mount My: 


The Use of Marble by the Romans. 
The Romans hy their conquests had facil 
which they could not resist for obtai 
rts of the known w 
They eagerly quarried and sent tothe cay 
of their empire not only the simple wl 
and greys of Greece and Italy, but also 
coloured marbles disregarded by the Gre¢ 
and it is chiefly to their enterprise we owe 
knowledge of the finest species. 

Like the Greeks, the Romans were aé 
tomed to build with enormous blocks of ¢ 
mon stone and white marble, but they fo 
the process slow and costly, and the buil 
of the empire p: ed another, less expen 
and more rapid, besides being more darin, 
conception and lasting in its results. ‘The 
of concrete and brick called for decora 
that could be applied, and as the idea of ap 
ing the ‘‘ Orders ” to fa 2s, In connexion 4 
the fenestration, was probably derived f 
the Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor, so perk 
we may accept the tion of the elder P 
that the Romans derived the art of using | 
bs of marble for decoration from the s 
cities. The statements that the Palace 
Mausolos at Halicarnassus and a chan 
of the Mausoleum were plated with ma 
may he true, though there is always the pc 
bility that the incrustation was not co: 
with the erection of the building. The insta 
given by Pliny of the early use of marbk 
Rome cannot be verified from existing examy 
yet they are none the less interesting on t 
account. They take us in imagination to t 
residential quarter on the slope of the Palat 
overlooking the Forum, where dwelt many 
the rich and influential citizens famous 
history. 

From Pliny’s account it 
the introduction of foreign marbles into R« 
was not due to a desire to embellish si 
sacred edifice or public building, but rather 
gratify the private interests of certain offic 
of the State. After the Roman arms had b 
carried into Greece, Africa, and Spain, 
@diles had increased facilities of enricl 
themselves, and with a view to their elec 
for another term of office some cf them 
not scruple to expend vast sums on the pu 
banquets, and dramatic represel 
which it was their duty to superinte 
s looking after the streets, sewers, | 
public buildings. It was in this connes 
that a certain Lucius Crassus when he cé 
into office saw an opportunity of getting si 
marble columns over trom Greece which 
wanted for his house on the Palatine 
this time few, if any, of the public baila 


marbles from ail 


seems clear 1 
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Brome possessed pillars of marble, and the 
|) of this material by a private individual 
Ws certain to be deprecated as savouring of 
k luxury ; so, to put a fair complexion on 
4) matter, when the columns arrived, they were 
Nt “ offered up” in the temporary theatre as 
Mlecoration or background for the stage. 
Wfrom the front row of the stalls the Right 
Ymnourable Lucius Crassus noted the effect, and 
len the festivities were over he was in no 
Yabt about the columns, for they were next 
‘yn erected in the atriwm of his house, half a 
Hen of them, 12 ft. in height, the first mono- 
‘is of Hymettian marble imported into Rome. 
this happened about 91 8.c. Later, about 
J 3.¢., another rich edile, Aimilius Scauru 
ih the instincts of a millionaire and a great 
Hicy for columns, imported 360 that were 
: black. For nearly a month these sup- 


ted the upper stories of a temporary theatre, 
#1 then the largest of them, 38 ft. in height, 
Hre carted away by Scaurus to the Palatine 
' the atrium of his house. 
We need not stay to inquire how columns of 
7h enormous dimensions could be utilised 
their entirety for an ordinary house; but 
may note that their removal through the 
rrow streets of Rome was not a light affair. 
could not be done by stealth, nor without 
oper authority, and this “ First Commissioner 
Works ” had to give security for any damage 
iat might be done to the public sewers. 
It is not known where this marble came from, 
cause Pliny only names it after Lucullus, a 
‘ired general, who greatly admired its funereal 
hit, and died 56 B.c, 
On the authority of Cornelius Nepos, who 
‘ote in the reign of Augustus, Pliny tells us 
iat a military engineer, called Mamurra, was 
e first person in Rome who covered the whole 
the walls of his house with marble, and who 
id all the columns of solid marble from 
rystus and Luna. This was about 48 B.c. 


Luna Marble. 


When referring to the works of certain 
ulptors Pliny says :— They used nothing but 
2 white marble of Paros, but since their time 
any other whiter marbles have been dis- 
|vered, and very recently that of the quarries 
) Luna.” 

It is impossibls to say what Pliny meant 
7 “very recently,” in view of the statement 
hplying that Luna marble was used for 
umns about seventy years before his birth ; 
brhaps to Pliny’s comprehensive mind “ one 
andred years were as one day.” 

Luna marble was undoubtedly used during 
ne Augustan period, and a block has been 
und with an inscription cut during the reign 
: Tiberius. The marble we > known as 
Ligurian,” from the ancient district in which 
was found. The nearness of the quarries to 
ae sea facilitated the transport of the blocks 
» Rome, but their passage through the streets 
' the city was not without danger, as Juvenal 
minded his readers, near the close of the Ist 
entury. “ Imagin he says, “the awful 
mnsequences of a dray loaded with Ligurian 
tarble, that turns over on to the passers-by, 
hen every one of their vulgar carcases is 
ulverised and vanishes like a breath.” Fine in 
tain, and with only a small percentage of 
‘on in its composition, this white marble does 
ot, like the Pentelicon, readily get bronzed by 
xposure to the air, although after an experience 
ke that of Trajan’s Column and the Arch of 
lonstantine it does get to look a little seasoned 
r mature. The drums of Trajan’s Column, 
bout 12 ft. in diameter, and of its counterfeit 
1 the Piazza Colonna, are of solid blocks of 
una marble, in which the winding stairways 
re hewn. 

The white marbles of Luna and Athens were 
sed impartially by the Romans for columns, 
ntablatures, and wall linings. The well- 
nown circular temple in the Forwm Boariwm 
; of solid blocks of Parian marble; this marble 
as also used, according to Procopius, for the 
tupendous Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Hymettian marble was used for paving the 
eribolus of the Temple of Faustina, in the 
lorum Magnum ; and antique columns of this 
1arble, fluted and unfluted, are to be seen in the 
hurches of S. Sabina, 8. Pietro in Vincoli, and 
ta Maria Maggiore. ‘The columns on each 
ont of the Arch of Severus are of Hymettian 
arble, 

Excepting the grey and black marbles, most 
f the coloured species known to the Romar 
ave been identified ; they were named after the 
laces they came from, and hundreds of roughly- 
ewn blocks, many engraved with the name of 
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the quarry and of the procurator who managed 
it, were discovered some years ago in an ancient 
emporium near the marmorata, or landing-stages, 
on the banks of the Tiber. Most of these 
blocks, T regret to say, have been cut up for the 
churches of Rome. a 

From the inscriptions collected and explained 
by an Italian priest, Fr Bruzza, much informa- 
tion has been obtained about the origin of the 
marbles anc the way in which they were brought 
to the capital. The quarries belonged to the 
Emperors, and in the course of time the number 
of convicts employed in them became so great 
that in Trajan’s reign a special administration 
had to be formed to look after them. Each 
quarry was managed by a steward or procurator 
of the Emperor, who had under him numerous 
officials. The blocks, before being shipped off, 
were usually numbered, and frequently marked 
with the name of the reigning Emperor and that 
of one of the officials in charge of the quarry. 
Shiploads of marbles were continually being 
sent from the ports of Greece, Asia, and Africa. 
At the port of Ostira, near the mouth of the 
Tiber, the Government had an administration to 
receive the blocks, which were then forwarded in 
smaller vessels to the marmorata at Rome. To 
convey monolithic columns and obelisks vessels 
of enormous size were specially constructed. 
One of these “ empties,” like the Roman galley 
recently found in the Thames, is still in exist- 
ence at Ostia, where it was utilised by the 
Emperor Claudius for the foundations of a 
harbour. It is now impossible to realise 
the quantity of marbles sent to ancient Rome, 
but it impresses one to know that there is 
scarcely a church or a palace without columns 
and wall linings taken from the ruins of the cit 
Then we must not forget that enormous quanti- 
ties were burnt into lime in the Middle Ages, and 
broken up for concrete, and the hard white 
stucco used by the architects of the Renaissance. 


Typical Coloured Marbles Used by the 
Romans. 


The coloured marbles used by the Romans are 
not only more complex than the marbles used by 
the G s but there are so many varieties 
of each species that the mere accident of colour 
cannot be taken as a standard for classification 
by the student who wishes to have more than a 
superficial knowledge of the subject ; indeed, he 
should try to realise, difficult though it may 
sometimes be, that the typical colour of a 
species, like the flush on a maiden’s cheek, is 
not always present. 

For our purpose to-night we may place the 
colcured marbles in three groups—Firstly, the 
foliated and s ose spi , in which the folia 
are sharply defined by colour; secondly, those 
species that exhibit both the spathic and the 
brecciated structure; and, thirdly, the true 
breccias that seldom degenerate into a streaky 
formation. 

The marbles of the second group are the 
most complex, and they sometimes, I believe, 
indicate a secondary or later process of 
metamorphism, 

The rock may have been fractured, crushed, 
or remeltéd, and invaded by viscous material, 
or thermal waters; these carried with them 
fragments, often split across, corroded, and 
discoloured by the magma, or drawn out into 
streaks until their identity is lost. The true 
breccias may con: either of fragments that 
have been pressed into a viscous material, or of 
detritus deposited in fine sediment, which has 
hardened into a calcareous, siliceous, or ferru- 
ginous cement. 

The mystery of the origin of most meta- 
morphic rocks will probably always remain. 
As creatures of a moment we cannot follow a 
process, plutonic and slow, yet ceaseless in its 


energy ; the change has been revealed to us ; but, 
as R has sail in one of his geological 


disquisitions, the mode of it is “‘ concealed in a 
deep obscurity.” 

I will now, before resuming the historical 
phase of our subject, ask your attention while 
I very briefly describe a few of the typical 
coloured marbles used by the Romans, keeping 
mainly to the sequence indicated by our three 
groups 

The antique specimens I am permitted to 
show you, chiefly through the kindness of Mr. 
Ernesi W. Savory, of Bristol, and Messrs. 
Arthur Lee & Brothers, of Hayes, are very 
interesting and valuable ; but you will under- 
stand that no single specimen of marble, how- 
ever large, can represent the variations of a 
species, just as the varied splendour of a sunset 
cannot be seen through a telescope. 

Marmor Carystium.—From the white and grey 
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marbles of Attica it is an easy transition to the 
more highly foliated and schistose marble of 
Carystus, in the neighbouring island of Eubcea. 

You are no doubt familiar with its bold 
markings of restful green, grey, and white that 
made the labour of fluting undesirable when the 
marble was used for columns. The cloud-like 
sinuosity and crinkling of the strata are 
probably due to lateral pressure, just as the 
grander foldings of the Alps are in Switzerland 
and Italy ; and perhaps from no other species of 
marble can such decided variations in the 
veining he got out of a single block, according as 
it is sawn longitudinally, horizontally, trans- 
versely, or obliquely. in relation to the bed. 
Dislocations or ‘‘ faults ” are often indicated by 
a sudden break in the veining, and fine shrinkage 
fissures or cracks, filled in with white crystalline 
material, sometimes cross the veining ; these are 
not, however, a source of weakness, and the 
Romans very soon appreciated the strength of 
the marble for columns. Its weak point is due 
to tale and chlorite, closely interleaved with the 
crystalline calcite, that forms the main con- 
stituent of the marble. 

This intimate admixture makes the marble 
absorbent, and eventually, when exposed to 
the weather, the surface peels away. If this 
marble is inflicted with a high polish it soon 
recovers and the colours become tender. The 
finest Carystian columns in Rome are those ten 
monoliths, said to be 38 ft, in height, that form 
the portico of the Temple of Faustina in the 
Forum. The antique columnar pedestals of 
Carystian marbles in the British Museum can be 
distinguished from the unripe modern represen- 
tatives in the same galleries by their mellow 
tint. 

We will next group together three species in 
which the general structure may be described as 
a condition between the athic and the 
brecciated ; both conditions may be present in 
the same mass, or either altogether absent. 
The marbles I refer to are the Marmor Numi- 
dicum, from Simmitu Colonia, near Tunis; the 
Marmor Chium from the island of Chios; and 
the Marmor Scyrium, from the island of 
Seyros. 

Marmor Numidicum.—This yellow marble was 
greatly prized by the Romans, if we may judge 
from the quantity found in Rome and from the 
frequent allusions to it by the ‘classic writers. 
It seems to crop up everywhere, from the 
sacrificial depths of the Heroon of Romulus to 
the enormous rubbish heap of Mount Testacchio- 
Besides columns, it was largely used for wall 
decoration and pavings in connexion with other 
marbles, 

The primary colour of this calcareous rock 
was a creamy-white, but the presence of iron has 
deepened this to crocus colour, rose and purple. 
The excessive induration of the rock with iron 
has made it very hard and rather brittle. The 
texture is very minute. The rock invariably 
shows evidence of having been shattered or 
cracked after consolidation; and patches of 
true breccia occar in fissures or cavities, the 
fragments being cemented together by russet 
metallic oxide. Some of the spathic rose and 
purple varieties are very beauviful and baffle 
description, bat the Romans preferred the 
monochrome yellow variety, and when this was 
used for columns I believe they were always 
fluted. 

Rough blocks of Marmor Numidicum have 
been found inscribed with the names of the 
Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus 
Aurelius. ‘ 

When Hadrian visited Africa he constructed 
a road from the quarries to Tebarca, on the 
coast, whence the marble was shipped to Rome. 

According to Sentonius, the first Numidian 
column brought to Rome was that erected in 
front of the Rostra Julia, at the east end ot the 
Forum, on the spot where the bedy of the great: 
Dictator was burnt; but, according to Pliny, 
some blocks were brought over from Africa, 
ten years before the as nation of Cesar, by 
the Consul Marcus Lepidus, for the doorway of 
his house, 

Seven ‘ Numidian” columns from the 
destroyed Arch of Trajan now enrich the Arch 
of Constantine, and one is in the Lateran 
Basilic: nother in the same church came from 
the Basilica Ulpia, built by Trajan. The eight. 
columns in the Pantheon are probably of 
Hadrian’s time. The paving of the central 
part of the Bastlica Julia, probably a restoration 
by Severus or Diocletian, is mainly of 
*“ Numidian” marble. With the close of the 
Roman Empire the use of this marble for 
coltimns scems to have died out, and, so far as I 
know, it was not revived during the Byzantine 
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period, although the marble continued to be 
used sparingly for inlay. s 

Marmor Chium.—The marble of Chios, one of 
the Ionian Islands, was known as early as the 
IVth century B.c. to the Greek philosopher, 
Theophrastus. I have not consulted this rare 
classic, as Pliny did, neither have I looked up 
the geology of Chios ; but Mr. William Brindley 
has told us he found ancient workings there that 
yielded a marble very similar to that known as 
**Porta Santa” by the Italians. This marble 
is not an easy one to describe, so manifold are its 
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varieti which seem to have been most in 
favour with the Romans, have been found in the 
ancient emporiwm on the Tiber, with inscriptions 
of the time of Nero; and many fragments have 
been discovered among the ruins of a villa, 
dating from the time of Hadrian, near the Via 
Tuscolana, five miles from Rome. 

According to Strabo, monoliths and large 
slabs of Scyrian marble were to be seen in Rome 
near the close of the Ist century B.c., and it 
became so fashionable there that the price of 
white marble greatly declined. 


Llangar Church, 
From a Sketch by 


variations; and its nondescript character is 
shared by several kindred species, found not only 
in Italy, but in the “ Devonian ” series of our own 
country. Assuming the ancient Marmor Chium 
to be correctly represented by the marble used 
for the Renaissance framing of the “ Holy” 
doorways of the four great Christian Basilicas of 
Rome, we may safely say its colours are not 
decided—neutral greys, reds, and yellows, none 
of which predominate, if the marble is looked at 
in a large way. 

Opaque and close in texture, the rock is 
nearly always confusedly spathic. Streaks and 
patches of grey, mingled with the red, are 
apparently sometimes due to the dissolution of 
fragments which in places give to the marble 
a brecciated appearance. Masses are also found 
of a tawny colour, tinged with grey and finely 
reticulated with yellow; this variety is often 
fractured, the interstices being filled in with 
dark chocolate-coloured cement. A small 
antique pedestal of this kind, discoloured by age, 
isjin the “Roman” gallery of the British 
Museum; and a columnar pedestal is in the 
“Ephesus ” room, faintly reticulated, but not 
precciated. Like some other coloured and 
spathic marbles, Marmor Chium is occasionally 
traversed with streaky infiltrations of white. 
A great quantity of “ Porta Santa ” remains in 
Rome, but not much in its original position, only, 
so far as I know, a few slabs in the Forum and 
fragments on the Palatine. Two fluted columns 
of this marble, found near the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, are in the Capitoline Museum, and 
others are in the Church of Sta Agnese, outside 
the walls, 

From the very early notice of Marmor Chiwm 
by Theophrastus, and the fact that the walls of 
Chios were built of it, Pliny concluded that 
variegated marbles were first discovered by the 
people of Chios. This simply means, I take it, 
thet the builders of the walls availed themselves 
of the materials nearest to hand, but when the 
rain brought out the tints, the delighted 
inhabitants showed the walls to everybody as 
something quite new and magnificent. 

Marmor Scyriwm.—The marble of Scyros is 
also perplexingly varied, both in structure and 
colour, as anyone may see while taking refresh- 
ment in some of the popular tea-rooms of 
London ; and, although the quarries were once 
imperial property, the material cannot be said 
to possess that unfailing stamp of nobility that 
distinguishes the species already described. 

The white ground and the colour contrasts 
are often harsh, and the stone is brittle, Some 
varieties are minutely brecciated, others are 
untidily streaked and blotched with red, 
yellow, or purple, Blocks of the brecciated 


Merionethshire. 
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Marmor Synnadicum, perhaps the most 
beautiful marble known to the ancients, deserves 
to stand alone. The typical variety may be 
described as a fractured rock of ivory-white 

rystalline limestone, with purple infiltration in 
ares and cavities. The fragments are 
very unequal in size, and the veining is always 
mottled by an intimate admixture of the calcite 
that forms the main constituent of the marble. 
Sometimes the limpid white fragments disclose 
faint tints of amber, purple, and grey. The 
quarries are at Docimium, a village thirty-two 
miles from Synnada, in Phrygia. Strabo 
records that only small blocks were extracted at 
first, but in his time larger blocks were got as 
translucent as alabastrite ; and, although their 
transport to the sea was difficult, yet columns 
and slabs of stupendous size and great beauty 
were sent to Rome. Rough blocks have been 
found with inscriptions dating from the time of 
Augustus to that of Marcus Aurelius, and from 
this time onward the quarries supplied Rome 
until the division of the Empire, when the 
exportation of the marble was diverted to 
Constantinople. 

Columns of this marble, of the time of 
Hadrian, have been found near the marmorata ; 
and, if we are to believe the ancient writers, it 
was Hadrian who sent columns from Phrygia 
“by the hundred” to Athens and Smyrna, 
just, I suppose, as you might send a friend a box 
or two of choice cigars. 

According to the legend, as related by Statius, 
the white marble of Synnada was stained with 
the blood of the Phrygian shepherd, Attys. 
An unblushing portrait of this unfaithful swain 
is in the “Kphesus” room of the British 
Museum; yet I need hardly say geologists 
have not accepted the legend as an explanation 
of the marble so beautifully “inscribed with 
woe.” 

Columns of this marble were invariably 
fluted ; those in the Pantheon possibly reflect 
the partiality of Hadrian. Other * 
of Phrygian marble are in the bas : 
8. Lorenzo and Sta Agnese, outside the walls. 

Marmor Atraciwum.—The green serpentinous 
breccia from Atrax, in Thessaly, is well known 
to you by its Italian name, “ Verde Antico.” 
I believe the earliest description of it is by 
a Christian writer of the VIth century, and 
its introduction into Rome was probably 
late. i 

Small pieces have been found in the Tiber 
excavations, but no rough blocks in the deposits 
of the marmorata. Of the 200 columns 
in the churches and palaces of Rome, two in 
the Church of Sta Agnese, in Piazza Navona, 
and two in the Corsini Chapel of the Lateran 


columns 


of 
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basilica are said to have been taken from 
triumphal arch erected in honour of Mareu: 
Aurelius, and destroyed in the XVIIth century 
T regret I do not remember seeing these columns 
but they are probably not fluted. 

The main constituent of Marmor Atraciwm i 
serpentine, mixed with carbonate of lime 
For a description of serpentine I must refer yor 
to the t-books on mineralogy. 

The calcium carbonate is not all intimately 
mixed with the green serpentine ; some of i 


appears as pure white fragments, with nebulou 
edges, suggesting dissolution from the surfae 
inwards. Besides these white calcareous frag 
ments, there are others nearly black that an 
rather siliceous, and always retain their outlines 


sharply defined, though they are often split an 
permeated with the green magma, which, 6 
course, has modified the intensity of thei 
original colour. In an inferior and darke 
variety the movement of the material while i 
a viscous condition is indicated by a streaky 6 
spathic arrangement, and the total obliteratio 
of the fragment The transition may some 
times be seen in a single block. This Jso th 
structure of the serpentinous limestone of Teno: 
in the Grecian Archipelago, and of the “ Ross 
de Levanto,” and the “ Verde de Ponsivera ” ¢ 
Italy. The variations in colour, from gree 
to red, that are sometimes met with, though bu 
rarely in Marmor Atracium, depend on th 
proportion and degree of oxidation of the iro 
they contain, Pedestals and slabs of all thes 
marbles are in the museums. In the Victor 
and Albert Museum a beautiful Renaissanc 
pedestal of typical Marmor Atracium, “ flecke 
with snow,” ought to arrest your attention.” 
[The second half of Mr. Marshall's paper an 
some notes of the discussion which followe 
will be given in our next issue.—ED.] 
——_-—2—___ 


LLANGAR CHURCH, 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Tue church at Llangar has no villas 
attaching to it, but is placed apart in a mo 
charmingly-situated valley. ‘The approac 
to it is through a meadow which abuts ¢ 
the upper road from Corwen to Bala, 3 
North Wales, about a mile and a half fro 
the former. There is a wide expanse < 
water and meadow below the church at tk 
part where the River Dee is joined by o 
of its beautiful tributaries, the Alwel 
Llangar is a shortening of the old Wels 
place-name Llan-carw-gwyn—‘‘ The Chur 
of the White Hart.” According to andl 
legend, the church was finally built on th 
spot because it was revealed to the builde 
in a dream that they were to place it whe 
a white hart was seen to run across the for 
ground. Previous attempts to erect tl 
church elsewhere had all ended in disaster 
xternally this little church is typical ¢ 
the rude, weather-beaien buildings of # 
Welsh hillsides. The walls are of roug 
grey local stone, many of the stones beit 
merely large, undressed slabs, and the ro 
is covered with thick grey slates. The sout 
east side is now quite buried in the chure 
yard. ‘The interior presents a dilapidat 
appearance, as services are only held the 
once in the year, but there are some fine 0 
high-backed pews and a three-decked_pulpi 
which, with the cool whitewashed walls, pr 
duce a distinct feeling of old-world chart 
It is regrettable that the church has hes 
allowed to deteriorate, and a few poum 
judiciously expended would go far towam 
its repair and clearance. 


——__+-__— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At the fourth meeting of the session, und 
the auspices of the Architectural Crafi 
men’s Society, held in the Royal Technic 
College, a debate on “Single 7. Separa 
ontracts ? took place. Mr. A. H. Purc 
presided. The debate was opened by 
A. Davidson, architect, and Mr. A. Smit 
builder. The former advocated the “o 
contractor ” system, and gave instances of t 
situations best suited to such an arrangeme! 
Mr, Smith took the opposite view, separa 
contracts being, in his opinion, the best meth 
of accommodating the ambitious tradesm: 
who was anxious to start business on his 01 
behalf. A discussion followed. 
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| THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


| THe opening address of the session of the 
surveyors’ Instit: 


hgricultural que: 
temarks the Pres speaking of 
sural depopulation and its antidotes, among the 
tter may be placed a proper and convenient 
jeans of cheap transit. ‘Th tht be provided 
istricts by an extension of light rail- 
by a tem of motor 
in connexion with the great rail 
e centres of population. Rowntree in 
is book describes of what great assistance the 
former are in Belgium, how little the cost to the 
and yet how material the benefit 
to the rural population. 
; An extension of forestry is also proposed by 
many as a means of increasing the country 
population, but while much might be done to 
improve our existing woo: nd possibly to 
plant some waste places, I hesitate to accept the 
optimistic views of the enthusiasts. It is 
difficult to see how planting on land of fair value 
could be made a commercial success when 
compound interest on the original outlay is 
taken into consideration, there being in addition 
the annual charges for rent, rates, and taxes— 

i i saving 


of his 


it might have advantages. 

ce to rural housing, he said: 
‘* Much has been done by the larger and. richer 
landowners in the building of healthy cottages 
i ait 


considerable _ self 
difficult for those who: 
from land to face the cc 
which will not return 2 per cent. on the outlay. 
is one which must be 


in the pro: 
should use every end 
importance of this question upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. It is possible that something 
might be done to reduce the initial cost of 
erection by amendment of the building by-laws, 
permitting the use of a greater variety of 
materials, or by taking advantage of the public 
provide loans to landowners or local 

fies at a low rate of interest, while 
additional garden ground attached to cottages 
might enable higher rents to be paid in many 
instances. But where the difficulty could not 
be met in this manner it might become advisable 
to follow the example of Ireland under the 
Labourers Acts. There the district councils 
formulate schemes for the erection of houses 
and securing garden plots in accordance with 
the requirements of their districts, the Local 
Government Board being the department 
responsible for holding local inquiry into any 
schemes put forward and for sanctioning them 
if satisfied that they are reasonable. 

If a scheme is sanctioned the necessary 
capital is advanced by the Land Commission, 
repayable in 68} years by equal payments. 
The interest is 3: per cent.—2} per cent. 
representing interest and 4 per cent. sinking 
fund. The number of houses authorised to 
March 31, 1912, was roughly 49,000, of which 
40,000 have been built and occupied, and 9,000 
are in process of erection. Parliament voted 
5,250,000/. altogether in connexion with these 
Acts, and it has all been ear-marked for housing 
purpos: 

Some such scheme would surely be justified 
in this country even though it might necessitate 
a call upon the national purse ; for it would do 
much to : in the solution of the housing 
problem of rural England. If, however, such 
legislation were passed it would be incumbent 
upon landlords to do their part by finding the 
tes for the cottages at a low r: 


erity of agriculture 
our to impre the 


tions I have indicated or in others, it is essential, 
if the rural population is to be increased, that 
the cultivation of the soil should be a paying 
business. The English cultivator has to 
compete with all parts of the world, and no 
undue burden, therefore, should be placed on 
his industry. A wise Government should give 
him every assistance possible, particular care 
being taken to encourage the expenditure of 
capital on the land, and so far as possible to 
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assure to all those engaged in the industry a 
reasonable reward for their enterpr 

The remedies for staying the depopulation of 
England m therefore, be summarised as 
follows :— 

1. A large increase in the ac 
Jand, which would n itate the 
employment of more agricultural 

's, and would probably raise the 
ard of their wages ; 
<tension of the area under small 


ge of arable 


holdings; of co-operation and credit 
banks; and of profit sharing and 
co-partnership in the case of large 
farms, in order to give the wor! some 


opportunities of improving their position 
and obtaining independence ; 

3. Additional and more practical assistance 
in agricultural education; a wider 
dissemination of practical information 
useful in rural work ; and further investi- 
gation into animal and plant diseases ; 

4, The extension of light railways and other 
methods of transit 

5. Government assistance in the erection 

i s in country districts ; and 

surance that capital inv i 
will not be subject of 
ation. 
emedies were applied, and an effort 
were made to introduce into the life of the 
countryside more of that pleasure and amu 
ment which is lacking in so many villag 
believe a marked increase in the rural popula- 
tion of Great Britain might be anticipated.” 

As to the breaking up of large estates, the 
President said: “This is being caused by the 
fact that many large landowners have either 
sold—or have decided to sell—their outlying 
properties, while the owners of smaller estates 
have in some cases come to the conclusion that 
it will be wiser for them to invest their money 
in other securities. 

This breaking up of estates has probably two 
main causes ; the chief one is, I fear. the Finance 
Act of 1910 and the ine: e of death duties, 
which press with peculiar severity on agricultural 
estates, together with the promise further 
legislation which may be antagonistic to the 
landowning class. On the other hand, there 
been a revival of agricultural 
x years, 
‘icultural produce having con- 
siderably increased, and the scientific use of 
artificial manures has added to the productive- 
ness of the soil. Many landowners had reduced 
farm rents to an extremely low figure during 
the period of extreme agricultural depression, 
and rather than go through the unpleasantness 
of raising them again they have taken advan- 
tage of the increase in the economic value of the 
Jand to realise their property, and thereby to 
obtain a considerably higher income. It is 
possible, however, that this latter reason would 
not haye influenced the landowners so much 
had it not been for fear of the former.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address. 


ee 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue following is the scheme of competition 
for the Scholarship in Sculpture at the 
British School at Rome, offered by the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 :— 

The scholarship will be of the value of 
200. per annum, and will be ordinarily ten- 
able for three years. Candidates m be 
British subjects, and less than thirty years 
of age on July 1, 1913. 

The competition, which will be conducted 
by the Faculty of Sculpture of the British 
School at Rome, will be in two stages :—(«) 
An open examination; (6) a final competi- 
tion, open to not more than four candidates 
selected from those competing in the open 
examination. 4 

(a) The Open Examination.—Competitors 
in this examination must submit the follow- 
ing works :— (1) A model of a nude figure 
in the round from the life, half life size, 
The model to be executed by the competitor. 
(2) A model in bas-relief, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft. 6 in., modelled and designed by the 
competitor, the composition representing 
not less than two figures. (3) Four drawings 
from the life, two of which must be of the 
nude figure, one of drapery, and one of 
hands and feet life size. The drawirgs must 
be the work of the competitor, and must be 
on sheets of paper 30 in. by 20 in. (4) Some 
drawings or photographs, or both, of original 


the 
adverse 
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works which have been designed by the candi- 
date. (5) Not less than two photographs or 
drawings of designs for decorative purp« 
with architectural features, the designs 
have been the work of the candidate. 
Competitors must notify the Hon. General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 54, 
Victoria-street, London, S.W., of their inten- 
tion to compete in this examination not later 
than February 15, 1913, and with such notifi- 


(e} 


cation must enclose a certificate of birth 
or a declaration as to age and nation- 
ality, duly attested by two responsible 
persons. The models must be cast in 
plaster and, together with the draw- 
1 and photographs (which must be 
unframed and unglazed), add ed to the 


Hon. General Secreta: sh School, at 
Rome, care of James Bourlet & Sons, 
Ltd., 17, Nassau-street, London, W., and 


delivered at that address not later than 
April 5, 1913. 
(6) The Final Competition.—This com- 


petition will be held in London from June 30 
to August 23, 1913, and will be open to not 
more than four candidates selected from those 
competing in the open examination. The 
subject will consist of a design for a figure, 
group, or relief (as determined by the 
Faculty of Sculpture), to fill a given space 
for a given purpose and to a given scale. 
Eight weeks will be allowed for the execution 
of the design. 
——e-o- —— 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


Sm Artuur Evans presided on Tuesday at 
the Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, over a meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

Sir Charles Waldstein gave an illustrated 
address on the head of Pheidian style now in 
the museum at Holkham House, Norfolk, in 
support of his conclusion that it is probably 
from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 
The head, he explained, is in the possession 
of Lord Leicester, and was added to the col- 
lection at Holkham in the XVIIIth century. 
It was made of Greek marble, but was partly 
restored, probably in the early part of the 
XVIIIth century in Italy, and with Italian 
marble. They first heard of it from Mathew 
Brettingham, the architect who carried out the 
general design of Kent for the building and 
decoration of the house, and who travelled 
through Italy, where he bought most of the 
marbles and works of art for the Earl of 
Leicester in 1755. In his book he referred to 
it as a head of Juno, and it was so described 
in other works. In 1882 Michaelis published 
his important book on marbles in Great 
Britain, and he realised with all others that 
in the head they had to deal with a Greek 
masterpiece and not a Roman copy, and he 
described it as one of the most striking speci- 
mens of a collection which richly merited 
being known. The illustration in Michaelis’s 
book was, however, somewhat misleading, for 
the head was tilted too far backwards, and, 
further, it conveyed an expression of softness 
not to be found in the original. Michaelis 
placed the head between the Aphrodite of 
Melos and the Cnidian Aphrodite, but he 
(the speaker) considered distinctly that it was 
not derived from these, but was of «an earlier 
period. He believed that everyone conversant 
with the study of Greek works of art conld 
not possibly doubt that the head had not the 
characteristics which were attributed to later 
Roman art. If it was a Greek head, then it 
was not likely to be a copy, for a copy made 
in the Vth century would be unique. 
Taking it to be original, it would not be likely 
to be either a temple statue or a sepulchral 
monument, as it would be too large for that. 
Tf earlier than the Cnidian type, the question 
would be asked whether it might not he 
earlier than the TVth century, but not as 
early as the great Pheidian period. Professor 
Waldstein discussed the conditions of model- 
ling in the Praxitelean Age, and in the period 
following this master, and said he was 
strongly convinced that the highest develop- 
ment of modelling as such was in the period 
following on Scopas and Praxiteles. With 
the development of tinted and coloured 
statues in the Scopasian and Praxitelean 
period, modelling and the indication of 
different textures wag to a great extent sup- 
plied by the colour. Then came the new 
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Business Premises, City, E.C. 


Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons, Architects, 


period with Lycurgus when they returned to 
more vigorous manly art. The public eye 
demanded greater perfection in the modelling 
of surface and indication of texture, which 
had to be supplied by modelling as such ; and 
thus in the works which succeeded the IVth 
century he found that, whatever the other 
artistic qualities might be, the modelling 
reached a greater stage than in the preceding 
periods. He considered on these grounds 
that the heads from Chios and Athens in the 
Boston Museum were later than Praxiteles. 
The Holkham head distinctly went back to 
the Vth century 8.c., for the construction of 
the head and the modelling of the surface 
clearly pointed to Attic art of the Vth 
century B.c. They further pointed to its 
being a part of architectural decoration, to 
be viewed by the spectator from one point. 
The treatment of the brow, the accentuation 
of the straight lines of the nose, the half- 
opened lips and mouth, and chin and various 
other features went to show that the statue 
was intended to be seen from a distance. 
He had made measurements, and would place 
the statue on the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon. Its natural position was on the 
spectator’s left of the centre of the pediment, 


the third or fourth figure from the centre. 
Mr. A. B. Cook had made a restoration of 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, which 
he would publish, and he accepted the view 
that the head would be suitable for the statue 
of Aphrodite. If he s right in his. view, 
they had in the head at Holkham a work of 
Attic art of the Vth century B.c., which in 
all probability ought to find its place in the 
Parthenon pediment. It was a great deal to 
claim, and, if it was not absolutely demon- 
stratable, they certainly had a very valuable 
specimen of the type of Aphrodite of tho 
great Periclesian Agi 

Professor Ernest Gardner said that one 
must have time to think over the suggestions 
which Professor Waldstein had made, but 
certainly he had made out a primd facie caee. 
The cast and the photographs did not enable 
one to come to a final conclusion, and doubt- 
less Sir Charles’s conclusions were drawn from 
the original. That it was earlier than the 
Praxitelean type one might certainly admit, 
but he did not feel sure as to how much 
earlier it w: 
_Mr. Forsdyke said he felt they could hardly 
give a head like the cast before them to 
Pheidias. Firstly, the method of assigning 
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the head to the Parthenon by what one migh 
call the process of exclusion was hardly t 
be justified. It came close to the style o} 
Pheidias, but there was a separation in style 
between the upper and lower parts of the 
head. If they compared it with the head o} 
Theseus they would find the lines of the nos 
and brow were not so sharp, but the line 
of the cheeks and mouth and chin were very 
much harder. He did not think it could he 
called Greek of the Vth century B.c. 

Sir Charles Waldstein, in reply, said he dic 
not bring the Theseus head because all detai 
was lost in that. The corrosions were sue 
that any lines which might have existed wer 
entirely obliterated. He certainly disagreec 
that the head was a Roman copy. 

Sir Henry Howarth suggested that per 
haps the Earl of Leicester might be inducec 
to allow the original to he placed in the Elgn 
Room of the British Museum for some months 
He considered that, wherever it came from, i 
was a pedimental statue. 


ade ge, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, CITY. 


Tur business premises 17, Kingly-stree 
and 25, Ganton-street, here illustrated, hay 
lately been erected by Messrs. W. 8S. Shep 
herd & Co. The building is constructed wit 
ferro-concrete floors and staircase on the ex 
panded metal system. 

The piers to the shop-front are of Aber 
deen granite, with the entablature in Whit 
bed Portland stone, the upper part of th 
walling being carried out with dressings 0 
red gauged brickwork and Crowboroug] 
bricks. 

The panels between the windows are mad 
in cast lead. The wrought-iron guard rail 
ing at the top of the cornice is provided fo 
a means of escape from fire. The shop-fron 
is constructed in mahogany, and the bay 
have been arranged symmetrically, am 
occupy part of the site of the old projections 
The building has been planned for use as | 
warehouse, and a plain treatment has bee 
re ed out consistent with its use. Th 
architects were M. Banister Fletcher & 
Sons, 29, New Bridge-street, H.C. 


gg 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

lyn Hellicar, A.R.I.B.A., has move 
his offi o No. 7, Quality-court, Chancery 
lane, W.C. His telephone number remains a 
before, Holborn 5410. 


Appointment : Admiralty Office. 
Mr. Thomas Sims, C.B., M.Inst.C.E 
tant Director of Works. has been appointer 
Director of Engineering and Architectura 
Works to the Admiralty, vice Colonel Si 
Edward. Raban, K.C.B., R.E., retired. 


A Painting of Old Lud Gate and St. Paul’s, 

A large picture that has lain for many year 
in the cellar of an auctioneer’s premises i 
Cheltenham was bought a few days ago by M1 
Wm. Jones, the curator of the local Art Gallery 
and will, it is said, be sent to the Londo 
Museum, Kensington Palace. A cleaning o 
the canvas has revealed a painting of the Ol 


Mr. E 


Lud Gate, with (old) St. Paul’s in the back 
ground. 
The Layard Collection, Venice. 
Consequently upon the death of Lad; 


nation succeeds to the magnificent collection o 
pictu mostly Italian, which for some year 
have been hung in his house, the Ca’ Capello, o1 
the Grand Canal, Venice. It is stated that th 
restrictions against the exportation of works 0 
art from Italy imposed by the Pacca laws hay 
been removed, in this case, by agreement with th 
Italian Government. In the gallery are Gentil 
Bellini’s portrait of Sultan Mahomet II., 1480 
and “Adoration of the Magi”; Carpaccio’ 
“ Departure of St. Ursula,” examples of Moroni 
and Cosimo Tura, and a bust portrait by 
Vandyck. 


Admiralty Arch. 

Captain Murray asked the representative 0 
the First Commissioner of Works on Monday 
whether he was in a position to make any state 
ment as to the group of statuary which it wa 
proposed to place upon the Admiralty Arch 
and Mr. Benn replied that the proposal hat 
been abandoned 
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Art Exhibitions. 

The present exhibition at the Leicester 
jalleri sicester-squ consisting of works 
ly Mr. George usen, R.A,, Mr. Arthur 
lackham, and the late Phil May, will close on 
Yiturday, and will be succeeded on the 23rd 

st. by recent water-colour drawings by Mr. 
idmund Dulac, illustrating the poems of Edgar 
jan Poe; another exhibition will be a collec- 
on of water-colours of “* Harbours and Towns,”’ 
ty Mr. Terrick Williams, R.I.; and lastly a 
tries of paintings in tempera and water-colour 
usirating the life of the Virgin Mary by that 
ple decorative artist, Mr. R. Anning Bell, R. W.S. 
} rn aT ae 


BOOKS. 


Whe Living Wage. By Purtie SNowpen, M.P. 
} With a Preface by Harold Spender. (Hodder 
) & Stoughton. Price 1s.) 

PROBABLY no candid onlooker in the com- 
fercial arena is really more satisfied with the 
/nditions of labour to-day than were Kingsley 
Jnd Carlyle fifty years ago. Conditions have 
Jnproved since then, but standards of living 
re advanced also, We are no longer quite 


Ihtisfied with that point of view which includes 
ubour under the law of supply and demand. 


jhe claim for a “living wage ” is nothing new, 
i} 


ut “there is a great appealing force in a telling 
hrase,” according to Mr. Snowden. We are 
jot sure that mere phrases really do assist 
ocial progr They are effective in adver- 
}sing certain goods, where they appeal to an 
Jnthinking public. But in any such cause as 
aat we are now considering it is the thinking 
ublic that must be captured. 

} Such a form of claim would seem to break 
own at the start since a living wage for the 
ingle man would not be so were a family 
lependent on him, The claims of a ‘‘ minimum 
age’ may be more scientifically considered, 
md since the establishment of the Wages 
Board in 1909 such consideration has received 
tganic shape. This Board was created to deal 
vith grievances of certain trades only, such as 
he chainmake: The Coal Miners’ Minimum 
Vage Act of this year was a further applica- 
jon of the principle. Greater progress has 
ieen made in the colonies. Both in Australia 
nd New Zealand arbitration courts are esta- 
lished. From their findings there is no appeal, 
rike is illegal. Canada is not so ad- 
There are arbitration courts there, 


What keeps us back at present 
on the part of both masters and 
compulsory arbitration, towards 
ielding their respective rights to lock-out and 
trike. ‘‘The strike spirit’? is considered a 
element for preserving solidarity 
t the men. So, strangely enough, the 
Minimum Wage Act was opposed by the trade 
nions and their representatives in Parliament. 
(hey said the Government ‘‘ must not dare” 
0 fix a minimum rate for any other industry 
yhan the one immediately in question, and that 
iy Bill must be temporary in operation, and 
itbitration must not be compulsor The first 
*wo of these conditions are embodied in the Act, 
he last is not, but an infringement is not illegal 
nnd punishable as in the colonial examples. A 
lefaulter must be sued in a court of law. 

At present, therefore, we have not gone very 
rar towards the establishment of a minimum 
br living wage. But a discovery has been 
made within the last six months that is likely 
bo have far-reaching effects in the handling of 
brade disputes. “The right to strike” has 
peen shown to be by no means so valuable an 
sset as the labour leaders thought it. It is 
phe labouring classes that suffer first and last. 
The public, who it was intended should be 
verrorised towards intervention, has never been 
reached at all. Compulsory arbitration will 
now not improbably be the most advantageous 
claim labour can make, and the masters will 
doubtless be wise not to push their newly- 
established power unreasonably. We doubt: if 
any theory of wage will go very far with the 
public. It is a subject whe ven expert 
opinion must await the result of statutory 
interference, and Mr. Snowden, amongst others, 
is obliged to recognise that one of the first 
effects of a minimum wage will be to throw the 
older and less skilled men out of employment. 
But where public opinion may st, and has 
assisted, toward better conditions of labour, is 
mn the matter of housing. Much has already 
been done in this direction and much still 
remains to be done. If rents are not any less 
in the cities, the working-man gets something 
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better for his money than formerly ; while such 
experiments as garden cities are evidence of a 
popular interest in this direction. The enter- 
prise, too, of some of the larger manufacturers 
in providing homes for their workpeople have 
furnished examples that are familiar to all of 
us. Such social developments must be furthered 
the interest which Mr. Snowden’s book 
mately arouses in the’ welfare and future 
of the working-cl: It is wr n with a 
knowledge of the difficulties which beset labour, 
and its arguments are’ not impaired by un- 
reason: stility to the employer and the 
capitalist. 


Notes on the Florentine School.. By Taomas L. 


Tupor. Price 4d. Umbrian, Venetian, and 
Other Masters -of Italy. By Tuomas L. 
Tupor. Price 3d: (Published by the 


Central Educational Company, Ltd., Derby.) 
Ir is the practice of the authorities of the 
National Gallery to lend to the various. pro- 
vincial galleries their collection of the original 
drawings from which the ‘‘ Arundel” Prints 
were made. It is with reference to an exhibition 
of these drawings at the Municipal Art Galleries, 
Derby, that these short summaries of the 
Schools of Italian painting have been written, 
Such enterprise on the part of the author is in 
the highest degree praiseworthy. 

These drawings scarcely pretend to be more 
than careful reductions prepared for a com- 
mercial purpose. In some instances, however, 
particularly as regards the copies from Benozzo 
Gozzoli, a distinctive. decorative effect is 
obtained. They are in any case of value in 
creating an interest in Italian painting, an 
interest which cannot fail to be assisted, and 
indeed demands such assistance, as these little 
books give, The classical schools must always 
be important subjects of study whatever be the 
tendencies of the time toward the romantic or 
psychological aspects of art ; perhaps the more 
so as one or the other of these tendencies pre 
sumes to dominate. These drawings will, in 
all probability, be dispatched to other centres, 
and we recommend these carefully-prepared 
handbooks by Mr. Tudor to their tors. je} 


The Concrete Institute : Transactions and Notes. 
Vol. IV. Part II. 1912. Published at the offices 
of the Concrete Institute, Westminster, S.W. 

Iv this part of the Transactions will be found the 
text of, and discussions on, papers read by 
Professor Pite. F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Reginald Ryves, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., and Mr. Maurice Béhat, C.E. 
(Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées), and various 
reports, including that,of the Tests Standing 
Committee on the. “Testing of Reinforced 
Concrete Structures on Completion.” The 
paper by Professor Pite on “The Aisthetic 
Treatment of Concrete” is one of considerable 
interest to our readers. As most of the contents 
of the publication have been reported and 
commented upon in our columns from time to 
time, we need not refer to them at length on the 
present occasion. 


———_--@--_—_ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. x 

Temple Bar.—The Chairman of the Local 
Government Committee was asked whether, 
in view of the great historic interest of 
Temple Bar, and its intimate connexion with 
the life of London for over 200 years, he 
would ask the Committee to consider the 
desirability of taking steps to approach the 
present owner, Sir Hedworth Meux, with the 
intention of negotiating for its re-erection in 
London. The Chairman replied that he 
would bring the matter before his Committee. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed to make a loan 
of 3,9002. to the Bermondsey Borough 
Council for repaving works; and of 16,785/. 
to the Wandsworth Borough Council for con- 
tribution towards the cost of street widen- 
Ing 
Theatres, etc.—The following drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee :—140, Maida-vale 
(proposed cinematograph hall)—ventilation 
and lighting arrangements and rearrange- 
ment of seating. New Cross Hall, Lewisham 
High-road—lighting installation, 226, Com- 

sion of cinematograph 


mercial-road—pro el 
chamber. Battersea Palace, ) York-road— 
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raph enclosure. Bow- 
ad (Globe Cinema) 


provision of a cinematog 
man’s-mews, Holloway 
heating installation; a: rement of the exit 
doors to Bowman’s-mew Carlton Hotel, 
Haymarket—arrangement of electric lighting 
and power installations. New Kilburn Empire, 
High-road, Kilburn—means of escape from 
the prompt fly. W am-green (Broadway- 
gardens Cinematograph Theatre)—raising of 
the level of the floor in the front portion of 
the hall, and the erection of a shelter from 
the southern corner of the hall to the station 
arcade, 

Drawings have also been submitted to the 
same Committee for new cinematograph 
theatres 2s follows.—By Messrs. Isaacs and 
Cannell, for a proposed cinema to be erected 
in Arnside-street, Walworth; by Mr. P. H. 
Adams, for a cinema proposed to be erected 
in Osborne-place, Stepney; for a boxing-ring 
and cinematograph hall proposed to be erected 
at 100, Whitechapel-road on a site formerly 
occupied by Wonderland and the East London 
Palace. Messrs. W. Dewes, Max Clarke, and 
Garbutt have also submitted drawings for 
proposed alterations at the Florence Restanr- 
ant, Rupert-street, W. 

oe 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 15, 1862. 


Life, Growth, and Development in Architecture. 


. Ir is strange: and ‘curious ‘how, starting 
with the avowed intention of correcting 
prevalent fallacies, in the rising school of 
architects, who have set themselves against 
the omnipotence of precedent, they adopt 
ideas first promulgated by those they wish to 
refute and parade them under a slightly 
changed name or aspect ; leaving the reader 
to infer that they are the result of their own 
investigation. Though the leading axiom 
that the principal styles have resulted from 
the combination of blending of the features 
of opposite styles individualised by ‘after 
development has been conceded by con- 
emporary writers, yet, fearing, I suppose, 
‘0 travel too far at one stage, they urge that 
he combination is always effected by gradual 
rowth 
To say that a style must be the result of 
enturies of labour is simply to prohibit 
invention ; and it is no less humiliating than 
istressing to think that we are all contribut- 
ing towards some result in the far-off future, 
which no one can understand or interpret, but 
which only future generations are to enjoy. 
Such labour would prove more unsatisfactory 
han that of Sisyphus ; for we should roll up 
our rock for the sole pleasure of future 
generations seeing it roll down again. What 
interest can any human being feel in his 
work unless directed by a definite aim and 
he sees some prospect of beholding his endea- 
vours realised ; or, at all events, can trace the 
tendency of his work ? He can find no more 
pleasure in his pursuits than a blind mill- 
horse, whose continual occupation is an 
eternal going round and arriving nowhere ! 
Indiscriminate combination is what no man, 
to my knowledge, has recommended ; and 
the accusation is only the invention of some 
one who spends his time in beating the air 
and slaying shadow 
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** The processes which time laboriously 
evolves towards the formation of style is 
anticipated by human consciousness. This 
is the mark of greatness, of great men who 
are spoken of as being born before their time. 
And there must be many gifted in the same 
manner, though not in the same degree. 
Were it not that folk will follow fashion as 
a flock of sheep follow a bell, while others in 
consequence of imperfect sympathies are 
devoted to specialising, a truer architectural 
acknowledgment might be found of influences, 
paramount at some period of our history, and 
which still appeal to us from the past. The 
calm and dignity of repose insisted upon by 
the English Renaissance did not steal from 
us our heritage of romance. To many who 
survey the past, the appeal of one is not less 
strong than the other, and both may find 
within us responsive notes which, sounded 
together, produce harmony.—Ep. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Missouri State Capitol Building. 


E supplement this week, by illus- 
trations of the designs of Messrs. 
Tracy & Swartwout, our notice 
of the competition which appeared 

last week (p. 534). We are indebted to our 

New York contempor: ary, the American 

Architect, for permission to use their original 

illustrations for the purpose of making our 

blocks. To that paper, dated Octobe 

Egerton Swartwout contributes a description 

of his firm’s desien, and the following 

paragraphs are quoted from this source :— 

“The site of the Capitol is superb ; situated 
on a great bluff 100 ft. or so above the river, on 
a promontory which projects so well into the 
stream that it can be seen 15 miles or so up 
and down the river, the bluff ending in a 
jagged cliff and with natural terraces to the 
water, with excellent soil and well wooded. 
It is not only naturally beautiful but presents 
an extraordinary chance for artistic develop- 
ment. ‘The programme demanded that the 
dome should be en the axis of Main-street, 
but left unsettled the frontage of the building. 
In our judgment there was "but one. location 
for the Capitol; its longitudinal axis should 
be parallel with the river and on the axis of 
Main-street, and the approach should be 
from High-street, the transverse axis coin- 
ciding w: ith that of the Supreme Court: building. 
Tn this way the Capitol is nearly in the centre 
of the plot, lightly to the south of the location 
of the old Capitol building. The grades are 
an unusual feature of the plot, and, though steep, 
are fortunately located. The high point is 
about on the transverse axis, in front of the 
Supreme Court building, and as from this 
point is the main approach it is absolutely 
essential that the lowest steps of the Capitol 
shall be as high or higher than this high point, 
as otherwise the ructure would seem 
depressed. This necessitated placing the build- 
ing on a terrace about 14 ft. above the natural 
grade and a couple of feet higher than the high 
point. This terrace is approximately 30 ft. 
wider on all sides than the building, and will be 
constructed with masonry, with a simple broad 
flight of steps fronting the portico with ramps 
for vehicles at each side, the terrace becoming 
higher and the ramps of steps longer as the 
grade falls away on the sides. 

As to the Capitol building itself, the require- 
ments are in no way dissimilar to those of most 
of the existing Capitols, the Senate and House, 
with their dependencies, being on the second 
floor and the executive floor just 
below. icheme, while general, is open to 
several disadyantages—an adequate approach 
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difficult, and is 
be reached 


to the legislative floor is 
usually on the dome, or has to 
through a rather low vestibule; while the 
space “under the legislative chambers is dark 
and is usually made of use for storage space 
and vaults, These disadvantages we have 
tried to overcome in our plans. We started 
with a definite decision that the floor of the 
dome should be on the legislative floor, that 
the floor of the dome should be unencumbered 
by monumental stairs, that the legislative 
chambers should be as near to each other as 
practicable and the circulation uninterrupted. 
Also, we felt that the entrance should be 
through a portico and not through a, series of 
congested arches in a basement; and, further, 
we did not consider it architecturally good 
to enter a low vestibule from a great portico ; 
so we did the only logical thing—we placed 
the portico on the first floor level. This gave 
a flight of steps in front of the portico about 
18 ft. in height, the portico giving entrance 
through a large central door to a barrel-vaulted 
vestibule about 60 ft. high, in which is a monu- 
mental flight of steps leading directly to the 
dome. This is the main principle of our 
design, a perfectly simple and logical feature, 
but which, strangely enough, has never been 
applied to a State Capitol, or, to our know- 
ledge, to any monumental building in this 
country. 

The exterior explains itself. The main 
thing noticeable is the relation of the exterior 


orders. The columns of the portico are 
48 ft. high, somewhat on the lines of the 


columns of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and 
are supported by the subordinate order, which 
is that of the Temple of Vesta. I know of no 
other way by which the scale could be main- 
tained when the Corinthian Order is used in the 
relative proportion of 10 to 12. As to style, 
it is on the lines along which we have been 
working entirely for the last three years—that 
free adaptation of the classic which was 
seginning to be felt in this country in the early 
XIXth century. It is not Colonial, nor is 

Georgian. It was only a suggestion found in 
some parts of the old work in Washington 
and in the more pretentious work of that 
period in other parts of the country. It is 
logical, adapted to modern conditions, and is 
capable of development: with the utmost 
reedom, and is, in our opinion, a beginning from 
which a real national style can be dev eloped.” 


Baroque Architecture. 

Ovr sixth article on Baroque architecture 
begins on p. 577, and the illustrations of the 
Palazzo Frescobaldi Florence, and of the 
Fontana dei Fiumi, Rome, are in connexion 
with it. 


Missouri State Capitol: Side Elevation. 


Me; 


3. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects, 


[NovEMBER 15, 1912. 


The British School at Rome. 

Earty in 1911 the Royal Commissioner 
for the Exhibition of 1851 decided to establis! 
a stem of travelling scholarships in archi 
tecture, sculpture, and decorative painting, o 
lines similar to those of the French Prix d 
Rome. After some correspondence with th 
British School at Rome information was receive 
that the site of the British Pavilion of th 
Rome International Exhibition of Fine Art 
1911, had been offered by the Italia 
municipal authorities to Sir Rennell Rodd, th 
British Ambassador, to be used for the purpose 
of a British institution of national interest 
The Commissioners, with the concurrence of th 
Br School at Rome, intimated to Sj 
Rennell Rodd that if the site in question wer 
made over to them they would be willing 
purchase and adapt the building for “th 
purposes of an enlarged British Se hool at Rome 
which should be made thoroughly representa 


tive of art as well as archeology. Arrangement 
were soon in progress, and matter wer 
simplified by the gift to the Commissioners ¢ 


the building itself, through Colonel Charlte 
Humphreys, head of the’ firm of contractor 
who had built the pavilion, and to whom i 
wowd have reverted at the close of th 
Exhibition. 

“Wisely directed,” wrote Mr. Reginal 
Blomfield shortly afterwards, “ the new Britis 
School may go far to remedy certain defects tha 
lie at the root of much of our failure in moder 
architecture, both in training and practice, 
Particulars have been published of the. compe 
titions for the Scholarship in Architecture, th 
value of which is 200/. per annum for thre 
years. Designs must be delivered as regard 
competitors in Great Britain by December | 
and by those in the Colonies by January 2 

1913. “The conditions may be obtained fror 
the Office of the Br School at Rome 
54, Victoria-street. (See article on page 563.) 

Our plate shows the south elevation and th 
plans of the new building, as designed by th 
architect, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, F.R.1.BA 
The walls shown in black on the plans indicat 
the area of the Exhibition building, and th 
alterations to adapt it for the purposes of th 
British School. The walls left in outline at 
the extensions to provide residential quartet 
for the students and Director. The portion ¢ 
the plans tinted shows the extent of the wor 
now in progre: 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, November 15. 

University Extension.—Visit to the Soane Museum 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields (Greek and Roman Antiquities 
3 p.m. 

Saturpay, NovemBer 16. 
inbu rqlv Architectural A ssociation.—Forenoon vis 
ne ti 's. Redpath, Brown, & Ce 
d. @) Afternoon visits 
Masonic Hall, (2 
United Free Church of Scotland, 121, corks eee 
Monpay, NovemBE: 

Royal Institute of B 
on “Bath: AC omparat p. 

Liver} {i ral Society. —Mr. J. A. Gotch 6 
“The ri for the Palace at Whitehal 
At ‘0 Jones.” 

of Sanitary Engineers 
Cauton-street, Westminster).—Mr. Exn 
M.Inst.c.E, Borough Engineer 
visham, on “Intercepting Traps in House Drains 
8 p.m. 


e Institute 


London Univers (Br 
Smith on “ Art and Human’ 
The Illuminating Engine 
—The Hon. Seer: 
during the special reference - 
to the Continent and to the United State 
items will include: ‘ Ancient Forms of Lamps 
(Mr. J. W. Johnston), “A New Tumination Phot 
meter’’ (Mr, Haydn T. Harrison), “Some Simple Color 
” (Mr. V Clinton +f Photography in Tun 
ng Engin Mr. J. S. Dow and Mr. V. J 
Mackinney), and “Miner's Lamps.” 8 pm. 

Royal Sanitary Institule.—An adjourned 
meeting will he held at 90, Buckingham Palac 
S.W., for the purpose of continuing the dise 
“The Report of the Departmental Committee _¢ 
Intercepting Traps in House Drains,’ opened by M 


H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.B. 8 p.m. H 
Institution of Civil Engin (to be held at the Institut 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey's-gate, S.W.).—Papers 


(1) “The Construction of #l 

jamin Hall Blyti 
.E.; (2) “ Alterations and Improy 
of the Port Talhot Docks and Railway during #] 


be further discussed : 
New Dock at Methil,” 


Si 
a 
& 


Decade,” by Mr, William Cleaver, M.Inst.0,1 
8 p.m, 
Wepyuspay, Noyemser 20, 
Royal Society of Arts—First ordinary _meetin 


Opening addr 
Spam. 


ss by Lord Sanderson, G.C.B., K.C.M. 


Tuurspay, Novemser 21. 
The Architectural Association.—Conve 
rgnehu ‘Westminster. 


azione, to 1 
8 p.m, 


| 
| NovEMBER iS, IKEA] 


Tuurspay, Novemeer 21. 
Ibeedsand Yorkshire Archi ; 

} President, Mr. 
Jtion of priz 30 p.m. 

Wondon University (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
jc. Kaines Smith, M.A., on “ Decoration of Buildings : 
Jinting and Mosaic.” 3.30 p.m. 

Fripay, Novem 
gow Technical College Architectural Oraftsmen’s 
Mr. J. Allan, jun.,on “ The Manufacture and. 

745 p.m. 


ciety 
Ise of Moulded Concrete Blocks. 
Sarurpay, Nove 

\Aberdeen Architectural 
mn, M.A., A.R.S.A., @ 
e 


. A. N. Pater- 
“* French Influence 


The Royal Sani ial sessional 


Jeeting, Donc e take place 
7, “Town Planning in Relation to the Development of 
‘ie South Yorkshire Coalfield.” To be opened by 
fy. A. B. Dunne, M.B., D.P.H. lla.m. 
— 2 ~< 2 ——_ 

COMPETITION NEWS. 
1A list of current Competitions is printed on 
Fage 594. 

Belfast Museum and Art Gallery. 
}Mr. John J. Burnet, LL.D. F.R.1B.A., 
Sas consented to act as assessor in the com- 
jetition for a Museum and Art Galery, Belfast. 
dr, Burnet will meet the Library and Technical 
Ynstruction Committee early next month, after 
Which probably the conditions will be issued. 
) Glasgow and West of Scotland Teachers’ 

Training College. 

7 We understand that the conditions of the 
fompetition for the proposed Training College 
}t Jordanhill have now been issued to the six 
ompetitors selected whose names are given in 


pur issue of December | last, and that the date 
2 


fixed for sending in the designs is February 22, 
1913. The cost of the scheme is to be about 


/.30,000/. 

Glasgow Municipal Buildings Extension. 

1 One hundred competitive designs have been 
received, and the assessor (Mr. John J. Burnet, 
ILL.D., A.R. ) is now engaged in selecting 
from these the six designs whose authors are to 

pe invited to join in the second competition. 

| British Institution Scholarships. 

} Ata meeting of the Trustees of the British 
Ifnstitution Schclarship Fund, held on the 

(7th inst., a scholarship in architecture (501. a 

lyear for two years) was awarded to Mr. Frank K. 

(Pope, of the Royal College of Art. Similar 
scholarships were awarded in painting, sculp- 

ture, and engraving. 

| American Academy in Rome. 

The annual scholarship (architecture) for 
the American Academy in Rome has been 
lawarded to Mr. Kenneth E. Carpenter, of 
iBoston, M The subject set was “A Navy 
}Yard on an Island in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean,” and illustrations of the suce sstul 
jdesign appear in the November issue of the 
j Architectural Record (New York). 

New York Court House. 

| The names of the competitors for the new 
| Court House, New York, have been announced. 
| Twelve architects were invited at first to 
| submit plans without competition,” says the 
} New York Times. ‘‘ This aroused such a protest 
from the architects who had not been invited to 
submit d ns, that a competition was 
arranged through which ten names were selected. 
| Thus twenty-two architects will submit plans 
from which the final designs will be accepted. 
/ The architects who are to participate in the final 
competition will start work on their designs as 
soon as Mr. Walter Cook, the Consulting Archi- 
tect of the Court House Board, can arrange 
the terms of the contest. It is hoped to select 
the final plans for the new structure by 
|) January 1. The architects selected for the 
| final competition will recei 1,000 each for 
| 

| 


the designs they submit.” Those who will 
compete are : 

Me Howells & Stokes, 100, William- 
street ; Messrs. Maynicke & Franke, 25, Madison- 
square ; Messrs. Charles C. Haight, A. M. Githens, 
and Aymar Embury Fifth-avenue ; Me: 
Griffin & Wynkoop, 30, Church-street ; } 
K. M. Murchison and Howard Greenley, 
Fifth-avenue; Me: Wilder & White, 156, 
Fifth-avenue ; Me Shire & Kaufman, 373, 
- Fourth-avenue; M: Walker & Gillette, 
| 128, East Thirty-seventh-street ; Messrs. George 
and Edward Blum, 205, Fifth-avenue, and 
Mr. Guy Lowell, 225, Fifth-avenue. The 
"architects invited to submit plans without com- 


petition were :—Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, 
Me: Jarrére & Hastings, Messrs. La Farge & 


Swartwout, & Litchfield- 
H. V. Magonigle, 
s. Charles Butler & 
idge & Livingstone 


Morris, M Tracy, 
Mr. James Riely Gordon, Mi 
Messrs. York & 8: 
Charles Morris, M 
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Missouri State Capitol: Block Plan. 
Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 


Mr. A. W. Brunner, Mr. Cass Gilbert, and Messrs. 
George B. Post & Sons. 

The total cost of the new building is estimated at 
$30,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is for the site. 


Palais Royal and Palais de Justice, Sofia. 

Those who have read the conditions of the 
competitions for the Palais Royal and the 
Palais de Justice at Sofia, and have been at 
work on designs, will have wondered what effect 
the war would have on the ambitious schemes 
advertised. We are now informed by the 
Ministdre Royal des Travaux Publics de 
Bulgarie, that the date for sending in designs 
has been altered to March 1, 1913, so that 
competitors will have a further three months to 
work at the problems. 

Missouri State Capitol. 

Last week (p. 534) we referred to the result 
of the competition for this building. In this 
issue we illustrate fully the winning design by 
M Tracy & $ wout 

So 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Teachers as Adjudicators. 

Srr,—Your correspondent who signs him- 
self “ Cricket’ has expressed thoughts that 
must have arisen in the minds of a great 
many of your readers. 

he new regulations governing the R.1.B.A 
Final Examinations, whilst admirable in 
many ways, have one weak point, namely, by 
attaching so much more importance to works 
which are not done in the actual examina- 
tion it is impossible for. the examiners to 
imow just how much. assistance the candidate 
has received in the preparation of his testi- 
monies and thesis. Quite recently several 
designs for a ballroom were accepted as testi- 
monies from students of the Liverpool School, 
and it is significant that all of them were 


based on identically the same motif. Such 
instances as these lead one to wonder how 
much of the candidate’s own individuality 
there is in the design. 

To quote Mr. Kiplin There are nine- 
and-sixty ways of writing Tribal lays, and 
single one of them is right.’ The 
rity, to say the least of it, between 
these designs, therefore, arouses in one’s 
mind the idea that the ‘‘ supervision” 
of the professors must have been very 
thorough; in fact, one might be pardoned 
for thinking that it amounted to “ material 
assistance |” 

Ts it not time the R.I-B.A. examiners 
demanded that the testimonies of study 
should be the entirely unaided work of the 
candidate? If not, one fears that it will 
be possible to a very considerable extent for 
a student to ‘‘buy himself through” the 
examination. Most assuredly this is not 
what the examiners aimed at when revising 

yilabus, and it would certainly not be 
ALRES s 


House of Commons Ventilation. 

Srr,—Your extract in last week’s issue 
from Professor Lock’s letter to the Times 
shows once more how varied are the ideas with 
regard to the principles of ventilation. 

‘Tt is a beautiful idea that by warming the 
Cambridge examination hall with radiators 
placed against the walls ‘the air of the 
hall up to the height of the neck has little 
movement, and remains warm and practically 
unchanged,” and that by forcing practically 
cold air into the room from a height of 
8 ft. or 9 ft. ‘with a steady and almost 
imperceptible flow, spreading itself over the 
hall, slowly falls to the level of the face 
mes is then breathed, made warmer and 
lighter, and rises through the outlets in the 
ceiling.” 


== 
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It may not be treating the subject with 
sufficient seriousness to suggest that Pro- 
fessor Lock only accepts students with the 
correct length of neck, or that those of 
stunted growth are handicapped in their 
examinations owing to the necessity of con- 
tinually breathing that lower strata of air 
which “‘ changeth not.” 

And I would sugg as a subject for a 
painter of the Futurist school a picture of 
the warm, moist microbe-laden air rising 
from the students’ nostrils through the cold 
descending fresh air, and chasing the harm- 
less microbes in the latter in the attempt to 
contaminate them. 

Professor Lock’s points are contrary to 
those accepted by the engineering profession, 
and still more contrary to the facts proved 
iby Dr. Leonard Hill and others, whose 
revelations (recently related in your columns) 
clearly show that continual movement of air 
over the body is essential. 

Apparently the air in the Cambridge 
examination hall is stagnant ‘‘ below the 
neck,’’ though one can scarcely believe it 
possible, since the heat from the human body 
will cause it to rise continually. It is 
important that the whole body is in contact 
with moving air, or the pores of the skin 
become clogged and the moisture from the 
body cannot be evaporated. 

Professor Lock will find that by keeping 
the temperature of the heating surfaces 
below 160 deg. Fahr. he will find nothing 
unpalatable about the air, since the dust 
impinging on the hot pipes is not affected by 
lower temperatures. 

S. Warrvorr Rosinson, 
Consulting Engineer. 


“Estimating.” 

~ Srr,—I have to tender my thanks for your 
kindly criticism of my book on “ Estimating,” 
which appeared in your issue of October 25. 
As you have been so kind it seems ungrateful to 
cavil at anything you have said, but I should be 
glad if you would allow me to reply to one or 
two points. 

I prepared the articles for my book for 
builders in the Southern districts, and the rate 
of wages given are those adopted by our 
Municipal authorities and recognised by the 
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trade unions. I quite 


agree with you they are 


too low. . ; F 
The differer in the price of bri ork 
between the London distric’ oursel lies 


in the fact that the 
book (although the re 
that usually adopted 


abour”’ shown in my 
are lower) is more tha: 
he London builder 


which is not sufficient for 


all round ” general 


building purp: and again you would 
find this also applies to scaffolding. I took a 
great ¢ of trouble with the brickwork, and 


found that a bricklayer and labourer would lay 
generally seyenty br per hour,. but, as the 
question of footings had to be contended with, 
I adopted the system of “ averaging ” them as 
shown, whic ‘ou say, is not proportionate 


to the 


remainder 


of 


thanking you, 


the building. 


Again 


T. D. L, Prrex, 


Brighton. 
———_.--__—_. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Maintenance of Party Wall. 

Sir,—If it comes within the scope of the 
Builder to advise correspondents, will you 
kindly give me your opinion on the maiter 
below? I own a property adjoining another. 
These have a dividing wall. ‘This wall clearly 
shows that it was built on my neighbour's 
land, but, being a 44-in., it was necessary to 
build on my side several pillars to support it. 
These pillars are on my land. The question 
is—Does it nece: ly follow that, because the 
pillars are on my land, that I am, equally 
with my neighbour, responsible for rebuilding 
the wall? It will render me a great service 
if you can assist me. Fenix. 

y difficult, if not impossible, for 
© express a definite opinion upon the point 
raised in this letter without having all the 
facts and circumstances of the case fully before 
us. The general rule is that where it is not 
known under what circumstances a wall was 
built the presumption is that it belongs to 
the two proprietors as tenants in common 
(Wiltshire », Sidford, 1 M. & R. 404); but 
where the precise extent of land originally be- 
longing to each owner can be ascertained the 
presumption of a tenancy in common does not 
arise, and so if two persons have a party wall, 
one half of which stands on the land of each, 
they are not tenants in common of the wall, 
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even though the wall was erected at their joi 
expense (Matts », Hawkins, 5 Taunt. 20). © 
the case now before us there appears to be 1 
doubt that the wall was built entirely ups 
the land belonging to our corresponden’ 
neighbour, and, therefore, presumably belon 
to him, with an easement of support, so f, 
as the pillars are concerned; but as, general 
speaking, easements impose no personal oblig 
tion upon the owner of the servient teneme 
to do anything, it would certainly appe; 
that the burden of repair falls entirely upx 
the owner of the dominant tenement—th 
is to say, in this case upon the owner of ff 


wall.—Ep.] 


Effect of Great Heat on Stone. 


Sir,—I was interested in the condition of # 
Portland stone after the fire at Mess 
Barker’s premises. Perhaps some reader wi 
be good enough to inform me, through yor 
columns, as to the comparative merits 
odlite and a sandstone under great heat. 

P. J. Westwoop. 
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DnsigN AND Construction or Roors. B 
N. Clifford Ricker. (London: Chapman | 
Hall. 21s, net.) 

ANCIENT CHURCHES Rounp Croypon. B 
Lindley Latham. (Price 6d.) 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Mr. Ormsby Gore on Monday 

representative of the First Commi: 
Works whether, in view of the over 
condition of the Venetian rooms in the Nation: 
Gallery and the necessity of finding suitabl 
space for the newly bequeathed Layard colle 
tion of Venetian pictures, it was proposed t 
further enlarge the Gallery ; and, if so, whethe 
he was prepared to receive representations 0 
the subject before any action wes decided wpor 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that the Firs 
Commissioner was quite ready to receive repre 
sentations on the question of enlarging th 
National Gallery. A request for increase 
accommodation could not, however, be cor 
sidered until it had been put forward by th 
trustees. 


Missouri State Capitol: Third Floor Plan. 


Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects, 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Chiesa del Carmine, Naples. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


nany countries or provinces there is 
ome small town, perhaps a mere 
illage, which by some curious chance 
scaped the ruthless hand of change 
preserves within its walls a little- 
Picture of days gone b. And of 
es dear to artists, those are most 
ve which enable one without undue 
ng to study some period of medieval 


VI—A BAROQUE CITY. 
(Continued from page 444.) 


or more recent history in its proper setting ; 
not within the academic walls of a museum 
or between the sumptuous covers of some 
illustrated monograph, but in the place itself. 

To students of Baroque architecture there 
is probably no town of Italy so little altered 
since it was laid out in the XVIIth century 
as unknown Lecce, in far Apulia. A smiling, 
sunny little city on the bare plain, near the 


Adriatic, it has somehow survived to-day 
much as it was in the remarkable burst of 
building activity which made it a veritable 
Baroque museum. And, having concerned 
ourselves largely hitherto with the more 
celebrated monuments of the style in Rome, 
Genoa, and Venice, we must in justi 
some heed to its other aspect, to i 
numerous and far less famous examples in 
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Palazzo S. Croce, Rome. 


every country village, often the most charm- 
ing of all. For in these minor buildings, 
seldom trumpeted by critics, we see its 
more picturesque side—the side on which 
it claims our affection rather than our 
respectful admiration. In the case of some 
colossal palace or church in Rome we 
solemnly weigh the architectural pros and 
cons of its facade or its plan, rigorously 
compare its proportions and details with 
accepted canons. n experienced or keen 
critic of our art carries this same spirit into 
less important matters, and mentally labels 
some little balcony which he passes in the 
street as Gothic of one period or another, as 
Cinquecento perhaps, or as Baroque. That 
plentiful class, the non-architectural critic 
of architecture, is less discriminating, and 
will only use the epithet “ Baroque ” for the 
numerous and widely-differing specimens of 
building wheh do not happen to suit his 
half-fledged mind, whether of the XIVth 
century or the XXth. 

But there are laymen who are more 
enlightened, and one of them is Paul Bourget, 
the French es who in a charming 
chapter tells how Lecce—* this precious 
jewel of a town ”—altered his whole 


[Photograjie Artistiche. 
S. Carlo and Catinasi. 


preconceived idea of the style and made him 
one of its warmest defenders. 

Why, one naturally < , should such a 
city lie stranded from the tide of 
celebrity ? y should it pos SO 
strong a claim for recognition? Are there 
not other remote towns no less richly 
dowered in the wilds of Abruzzo or on the 
Romagna plains? If there was in reality a 
“Baroque period,’ one might surely find 
other places to dispute with Lecce its unique 
claim as a Baroque city. 

He would be a bold man who could say 
that, after an intimate study of all the towns 
of Italy, he could assure us that Lecce 
occupied this position, and in making such a 
statement one runs the risk of probable 
contradiction and of possible error. But it 
is sufficient for the purpose of these articles 
to take Lecce as a most remarkably complete 
example of this style, and to draw from its 
completeness such general criticisms as we 
ma} 

During the earlier part of the XVIIth 
century the tide of reaction from archi- 
tectural pedantry gradually filtered through 
the country, as we have already shown. It 
moved placidly, steadily, as is the way of 
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such things. Now and then it encoun|/ 
local tradition, sometimes hostile, at |) 
times favourable. In hill towns of Un}) 
and Tuscany the seed fell on stony grij 
but managed to produce some sort of Ty 
In the Alban Hills, on the fertile mea 

of the Papal States, and, indeed, whe, 
the great Papal families were supren'| 
flourished exceedingly ; but nowhere pei!) 
more than in the South, where the infh, 
of Spain was particularly strong. Soui) 
Rome there are few noteworthy monur/, 
of the XVth and early XVIth cent 
the Renaissance age in Italy. Beyonc 
classic sites of Peestum and Pompeii, of ||) 
and Magna Gracia—nearly all _buried)) 
unknown in these days—a XVIIth-cei) 
architect in the Kingdom of Naplesi) 
to draw his inspiration from a magnil) 
series of early Gothic buildings ric) 
naturalistic ornament and tinged witl) 
romantic spirit of the Crusades, |) 
among doors and windows, piers and va | 
which recall the medieval churehe 
Provence, germinated the predispositic) 
a free and luxuriant fashion in decor) 
Then came two converging influences |) 
widely-different quarte The Jesuits 
the Theatines, the Papal emissaries |) 
princely families, brought from Romi 
new Baroque movement already im >), 
there, and where the scholarly gent 
Bramante had failed to penetrate, 
talents of Bernini and his kind were ‘) 
upon with admiration. ‘The little toy 

Sicily and the Adriatic seaboard, as W) 
great centres such as Palermo and Ni 
bedecked themselves in the new mé 
} 
i 


t 


and rejoiced at their added splen 
Meanwhile, political changes had so br 
it about that Southern Italy was } 
saturated with Spanish ideas and cus 
following in the train of those stern gov) 
who held a little court in every provi| 
town of importance. Spanish archit 
already displayed some startling char) 
istics before other countries in une 
revolted against the schoolmen, and Si 
influence was for ostentation, elabor)j 
and outward show. ‘ 
It is, therefore, hardly to be wonder 
that the Baroque movement is partic!) 
widespread in these provinces, an 
typical centre of the movement is to bel 
at Lecce. 
The buildings of 
grouped as eccle: ical, public, and 
and treated accordingly. All of thei} 
compressed into small space by the met) 
walls, and the streets are, to Eng! ishis 
ridiculously narrow. ‘Lying on a level 
a few miles from the sea, there are 
those effective stairways so character 
the hillsides of Naples or Genoa, nv 
there any of the monumental vistas | 
one associates with Baroque enterpr) 
Rome. It might even be said that jj 
thing is against the picturesque, anc|! 
jithout hills, without a harbour, witl} 
river, or even a sleepy canal, in the mj) 
a sunbaked plain, Lecce is severely | 
capped as a beauty-spot. Yet, adn} 
that it has an undeniable charm, we} 
recognise the merit of architecture | 
is independent of its surroundings,}} 
moreover, that the Baroque style, s0/] 
relying on a theatrical setting for effect] 
itself command admiration. \ 
The Lecce churches are in some Ww} 
representative series such as one fir) 
ner towns, se unique. | 
number alone is extraordinary in prof} 
to the area of the city, there being 
forty within the walls and the imn}f 
suburbs. With a few exceptions, they)! 
all built within a limit of a hundred ai | 
years, from about 1575 to 1730. The 
Baroque in character of these date fret 
XVIIth century, say, from 1620 to 171 
therefore have here an epitome of the s|! 
applied to ecclesiastical buildings in i 


is town may be 


stages ; firstly, a gentle breaking away|! 
late Renaissance mod: condly, a? 


of anarchy and extray ; and, la’ 
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jicy to return to more classic forms, 
first stage such churches as the Gest. 
» Irene show us more classic inspiration 
he delicate Cinquecento examples which 
"ed them; yet the former, though 
| so early as 1575, is of fully-developed 
‘ae character, with its broken pediments, 
jjossal scroll brackets, and its uncon- 
Jnal detail. Alike in its fagade and in 
yn, with four chapels on either side of 
jive, it suggests its great contemporary 
jme. The ceiling of the nave is flat, 
¥, domed roof over the crossing, and a 
Jyault above the choir. The pilasters 
Secorated with arabesques, and the 
)r is ornate in most respects. ‘The most 
of Lecce churches, however, is S. 
) a remarkable building. A national 
Mnent, it is being at present very care- 
and, as far as one can judge, sym- 
lically restored. The fagade represents 
ly extraordinary orgy of bold and 
‘tic carving in the golden local stone, 
Iz description, and, for that matter, 
hg representation in photographs, for 
eg and surroundings lend it a certain 
which its unreality seems to call for. 
Baroque in a sense which cannot be 
fstood even in Rome, recalling some of 
plateresque marvels of Spain. ‘The 
or is no less singular, and only a little 
inate, but, save for the transept altars, 
hore attractive. For here we find an 
ey Baroque architect utilising all 
delightful Gothic and Byzantine forms 
pical of Adriatic provinces and mingling 
with Renaissance swags in his novel 
ation. A well-travelled and well-read 
tect suddenly placed in this church 
1 find it difficult to give a date to work 
4 he had probably never seen before, 
which forms so strange a combination of 
mental forms. ‘To the writer’s mind 
ypears certain that architectural circles 
id be much exercised if a set of measured 
Hngs of this unique edifice were to be 
ished. 
Croce was followed by a long series of 
ches of varying merits and fashions; 
} comparatively simple and academic, 
\ qusticated and carved from plinth to 
ice, and for the most part without any 
rent logical sequence. Two or three of 
most ornate were never completed (and 
ecce an incomplete and lofty fagade has 
of the charm of that old wisteria- 
red palace basement which one recalls 
he Grand Canal at Venice). In a few 
3, as in most other towns, the ambitions 
1e Baroque builders are confined to the 
de, an old church being left standing 
nd it. In Lecce, as in Rome, there was 
imes a certain striving after originality 
ts own sake, at other times a too-flagrant 
of display. Good interiors were often 
led by pretentious altars. The final stage 
uilding, in the XVIIIth century, though 
“way a return to classical forms, ig not 
ked by any very distinct line of difference, 
_ is on the whole, a decline, architectural 
wdities being retained without the 
rous spirit of licence which made absurdity 
absurd. : 
f Lecce secular buildings one can write with 
e enthusiasm, and that partly because of 
tural freedom in their design all too rare 
1 period when artificiality was the pre- 
ing weakness. It is true that in some of 
larger and more public institutions, such 
the Seminario (or training college) and 
covado (or Bishop’s palace), one finds the 
é floridity as on the fagade of the Pre- 
ura (formerly the cloister of the Celestini, 
se church of §. Croce adjoins it). But 
these were the handiwork of the same 
1pous prelates who built the churches, and 
) must have been in their day very much 
most original folk in Lecce. One, at 
t, of the large city gateways, too, is due 
them, and commemorates the virtues of 
thological founders and Christian saints 


x further illustrations of Lecce buildings see 
the Heel of Italy,” by M. S. Briggs. (Melrose, 1910.) 
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with an excellent breadth of outlook. Com- 
paring the Prefettura and the Seminario with 
the Palazzo Doria at Rome, one sees the 
prevailing symptoms of an Italian Baroque 
palace of the grander kind. 

In Lecce, however, one may study far 
better than in Rome the vernacular archi- 
tecture of the period, for XVIIth-century 
Rome was full of officials herded together 
in “colleges”? and palaces, whereas Lecce, 
though abounding in clerics, retained its own 
domestic life. So, though Spanish grandees 
may have occupied one or two of its statelier 
mansions, we may reasonably attribute 
Lecce’s chief architectural attractions—its 
quaint little street fronts and sunny court- 
yards—to the prosperity of its merchants 
and professional men. No doubt Spanish 
manners helped to produce a love of heraldry 
at every possible corner, of enormous front 
doors to comparatively small houses, and 
so on ; but in this case the influence has added 
to the interest. The infinite variety of 
design in so small a place shows the pos- 
sibilities of Baroque as useful architecture 
compatible with ordinary life. 

What we may call “ civic art” is absent 
here more than one would expect in so gay a 
city. Fountains do not exist, there is only 
one formal square in the place, and the 
municipal spirit of the past accounts for little 
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more than two great stone gateways in the 
walls and a small town hall. In this respect 
Lecce is not typical of the rest of Italy, where 
one finds in almost every village a fountain 
or two, an archway here and there, some 
small structure or ornamental feature forming 
part of a lay-out dating from the Baroque 
period, when a lay-out became a practical 
proposition with many city fathers. The 
port of Ancona, the Molo Vecchio at Genoa, 
the Dogana at Venice, Bernini’s projects 
at Civitavecchia—all these were maritime 
schemes; others, again, call for canals or 
rivers, for a flow of water from spring or 
aqueduct; but Lecce, in its parched plain, 
served even now by a primitive supply, has 
always lacked one of the most frequent causes 
of monumental Baroque architecture. 

Looking back over this study of Baroque 
architecture in Italy, a study of necessity 
confined to: two or three representative 
centres, one feels the need for some summary 
of conclusions, for drawing together the loose 
ends of discursive criticism. After six 
chapters of wandering among these interesting 
and misunderstood buildings it should be 
possible in a few paragraphs to estimate their 
value to posterity. 

An unbiassed opinion on Baroque archi- 
tecture cannot be altogether laudatory. Its 
greatest exponents were not on the level of 


A Lecce Street. 
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In Lecce. 


Praxiteles or Michelangelo, of the builders of 
Salisbury or Beauvais cathedrals. But, on 
the other hand, they were not all worthy of 
absolute neglect or of hasty condemnation, 
If they did not always touch the clouds, they 
were not continually grovelling in the mire 
of debased design, And they did, without 
doubt, stand for something important in 
architecture, which neither we nor our 
successors can afford to scoff at. 

The highest aspect of architecture is 
presumably the ideal—the spirit manifest 
in a building. But the builder’s ideal may 
be one thing and his critic’s ideal some 
centuries later a very different one. Can we, 
then, hundreds of years after one of these old 
masters has perished, look back into his mind 
and read the thoughts he was thinking as he 
piled up these ancient stones ? 

There are some men who tread unhesitat- 
ingly on this delicate ground, and most of 
those who have made any general criticisms 
on Baroque architecture have neglected the 
possibility of any ideals, and have labelled 
it as false, pagan, and altogether degraded. 
‘Sweeping and didactic as this view may be, 
it is probably sincerely held, and is, at any 
rate, worth consideration. 

In a previous chapter it has been pointed 
out how much this period owes to the militant 
vigour of the Church, and hence one would 
expect to find a deeply religious feeling ex- 
hibited in her works. “But a would-be defender 
of Baroque cannot say much of deep feelings 
in this connexion, for the ruling passion 
blazoned from the stones of the Salute in 
Venice or the Gest at Rome is spiritual 
pride—the pride of a powerful Church exulting 
over vanquished foes, strong in the confidence 
of her own integrity. The ambition of the 
Gothic cathedral-builders must have been 
a disinterested one—to glorify God and to 
efface themselves—for their ‘churches bear 
few labels. 

The XVIIth-century Popes may also have 
had lofty motives, but their desire for self- 
advertisement often overshadowed their 
better selves. One feels a subtle distinction 
between those Jesuit churches, crammed 
with marbles and gold, and the earlier 


treasure-houses at Venice and Ravenna, 
where rich mosaics blaze from consecrated 
walls. In the one case a visitor's first thought 
is of the vast wealth of the ancient Church, 
in the other of the devotion which brings 
the wealth within her walls. Yet even in 
making so guarded a criticism as this one 
feels a certain diffidence, remembering how 
differently the present generation interpret 
architecture from their fathers’ and Ruskin’s 
day. Who knows but that in thirty years 
the religious feeling in architecture as we 
regard it may be eliminated altogether ? 
The Gothic revivalists admired St. Paul’s 
no more than Wren admired “ Gothick.” 
However, even at the risk of being jeered at 
by our grandsons, ‘let us put it on record that 
the religious ideal in architecture of this 
period gave place to the glorification of the 
Church and her ministers. 

Granting so much, we need not dwell on 
the reputed paganism of her statuary, her 
muscular saints, and her sensuous Madonnas. 
For religious ideals can be carried too far in 
such matters, and we need think no less of 
St. Peter if he be a fine figure of a man or of 
St. Clare if she be a type of full-blooded 
feminine beauty. Whether depicted. on 
canvas or graven in stone, the human form 
need be neither stiff nor archaic because it 
happens to adorn a sacred building. 

One other criticism should be admitted 
with reservations—that Baroque architecture 
is false. In certain instances, which may be 
grouped under two or three heads, this 
is unfortunately correct. It can only be 
relatively said of any style of art that it is 
false or truthful, and to say that Baroque 
qué Baroque is false is absurd 3 to say that in 
many matters of detail it is untruthful is 
possible. Of all shams the one most com- 
monly found is that of dis uising a church 
with a facade having no reference to the 
construction behind it. The effect from any 

jon but immediately in front is most 
despicable, and is worthy of the strongest 
terms of condemnation, which should be 
applied in all charity to many world-famed 
medieval churches for the same reason. 
These, however, need not be extended to the 
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design of the facade itself as an archite 
composition—the only aspect in whid 
can conceive of its designer regarding i)] 

A kindred defect is to be found, no) 
crowning such fagades, but in many} 
prominent places where the backs of sij 
are left unfinished so that, as in thi) 
instance, a spectator is limited to one 
of view. Here we have not only un} 
fulness but slackness. Another and | 
petty deceit is confined chiefly to cath i 
and large churches, where marble is ut 
imitate other materials. Thus in the ij} 
church at Venice we have a marble cary} 
the chancel floor and marble curtains 
pulpit! If we are to discuss the pro} 
of drapery being imitated in coloured nif 
as in various tombs in St. Peter’sif 
rhole problem as to whether coloured mij 
is justified in statuary comes up and inyj 
us in elaborate points of esthetics, by 
general such imitations partake of the vj 
and are to be discouraged. i 

Having said the worst that can be\f 
of Baroque, we come to a more debe} 
issue (and here, be it remembered, Wj! 
limiting ourselves strictly to Italy), i 
whether its decorative featur sare, 
plentiful and too grotesque. Again a») 
must tread with the utmost cireumspe}) 
for who is to say with any finality wl] 
good ornament and how much of } 
necessary ? Provided that due regaij) 
had to nature in adopting convention'}) 
natural forms, that the limits of the ma}, 
used are borne in mind, and that decor} 
features do not disguise or hide construy 
it is difficult to make ornament more }j 
a matter of taste. Thus a panelled fy 
is used in nearly every style of hij 
architecture for ornamental purposes 
and simple. That every line had aff 
structive significance could not be ele) 
for any period, even the purest of Gi 
Nor would it be possible to lay dowr}] 
law as to the amount of ornament W 
might be legitimately employed per |! 
super., nor even the amount of relief ayy 
sible per yard of ornament. That, ep 
is a matter of taste, and varies in a ¢i/3 
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fijon, not only in a certain ratio to 
; tions, but also to his temper. 
yf one is going to apply strict rules 
Sjrative detail, what becomes of the 
than and Jacobean periods, of the 
‘y of late Gothic work in all countries, 
She architecture of some countries ? 
'}1 to be reviled because it does not 
wivithin the architectural copybook 
‘jae at the moment, because a few 
| amateurs who may happen to be 
fing architectural opinion for a year 
-) are not in sympathy with it? If 
wast be so dainty in one’s taste for 
4/nt, such entrancing towns as Bruges 
yitacuse must put up their shutters. 
@); the canons of decoration we will 
jie admirable quality of picturesque- 
nat which makes a difference between 
jjured drawing of an old building and 
Wd building itself. Architecture is 
>) be examined with a microscope, 
i): its effect, for its grouping, for its 
yin the landscape. Examine -it this 
giad much will be found in Baroque 
sacture to be admired. Even under 
yicroscope, the style need not despair 
‘/eputation, for in the matter of work- 
“ip, of detail, and of ornament it is 
ainspicuously behind other styles. All 
jan be said is that an unreasoning 
Hice has for long clouded Baroque 
pent, that this prejudice is little more 
Ja ephemeral fashion, and that study of 
ynight completely change the situation. 
ow come, at this point, to cite the 
is of Italian Baroque architecture and, 
Osta say, to sum up for the defence. 
J/osecution has so far made two points— 
of religious feeling and a tendency 
iruthfulness in certain cases, while in 
jiatter of over-ornamentation neither 
jas scored. 
haps the most admirable quality 
roque architects in Italy was their 
appreciating the possibilities of a 
They were aware of what we nowadays 
‘pwn planning. A successful effect in 
es of lay-out was seldom an accident. 
ince we have brought up the matter of 
F it should be said that whereas these 
Jus cardinals or decadent nobi 
Ft simply of esthetic consideration: 
acing their vast schemes of building, 
fare-souled Norman knights or Saxon 
i} who founded our greatest mediaeval 
‘nents had in mind little beyond reasons 
lity. Defence from fierce neighbours 
Mially pure ideal, a disinterested desire 
lerical hunting-grounds or fishing- 
, such were the motives which inspired 
saints of old. Architectural enterprise 
> later days was more public-spirited 
in the Middle Ages. 
italy we find the Baroque architect not 
taking advantage of obstacles. but 
hg them so subservient to his schemes 
| actually improve them. His motto 
“Nature adorned by Art,” and, even 
tsometimes failed in that lofty aim, he 
ignored Nature as most of his pre- 
ors had done. In his wilder moments 
hay be guilty of trying to compete 
a landscape, as when he raises some 
val statue on a striking skyline; but 
often he seizes on some wonderful 
lpoint and renders it immortal, as in 
jrospect of Rome from the Villa d’Este 
voli. 
lother great quality was his ability 
think imperially.” In Rome especially, 
n other cities too, it seems as though 
theme defied the daring of those days, 
tough the greatness of Imperial Rome 
filtered through many generations into 
ins. The Piazza of St. Peter and the 
Nayona at Rome, the many other 
ets of those Papal architects, Alessi’s 
i, and Bianco’s three palaces at Genoa, 
Salute at Venice—these were not the 
ns of men on a small scale. 
preciative of possibilities, able to think 
© grand manner, our Baroque architect 
brought to his work a gift which alone 
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should prevent his 
originality of an artist. For his immediate 
predecessors, with one or two glorious 
exceptions, seemed to be forgetting that 
architecture was not an “ exact science,’ 
that a knowledge of certain figures and 
formule was not sufficient to produce a 
great building. Michelangelo himself was 
one of the exceptions—a painter born. He 
brought into architecture a painter’s mind, 
perhaps a sculptor’s mind too, and designed 
his buildings by eye rather than by formula. 
It was his unconventional impulse which 
drove his successors to fling away convention 
in greater or in less degree and to plan their 
buildings with a view to scenic effect. So, 
whether in a case of grouping, in the framing 
of a picture as part of a decorative scheme, 
in the disposition or design of ornament, 
in the silhouette of a campanile, in the 
planning of a bridge, the Baroque architect 
is striving for the picturesque. He takes 
great pains in arranging his gardens and his 
terraces in many such artificial problems. 
His experiments often land him in difficulties 
or turn out failures eventually; but surely 
his conscious striving for the beautiful is to 
his credit ? One shivers to think of what 
the world would have lost without the works 
of this period, and not least what modern 
architecture would have lost if no examples 
existed in Italy later than the middle of 
the XVIth century. 
_ For the objections which apply to some 
Baroque churches, and some only, on the 
grounds of religious aspiration and untruthful 
design, do not apply to all the other buildings 
of that great period. For the purpose of 
expressing pride of birth the Baroque noble- 
man’s palace was perfectly suited; for the 
purpose of beautifying a town the Baroque 
fountains and gardens were unsurpassed ; 
for the purpose of providing gay vistas and 
charming houses nothing in Italy rivals 
the bright little Baroque streets of Lecce. 
It might almost be said that in this period 
were developed the piazza, the street, the 
country villa, the monumental staircase, 
and the congregational church plan. Even 
in the vexed region of decoration few would 
gainsay the charms of the dainty ornaments 
and features which came into being, framing 
the long lines of doors and windows which 
otherwise would have resembled closely 
Renaissance work in Italy. 

The subsequent articles of this series 
will show the effects which this remarkable 


movement had in other countri 
_M. S. B. 


THE ANCIENT WALLS OF 
ATHENS. 


Arrmr the Medes had returned from Europe 
defeated both by land and sea by the Hellenes 
at Marathon and Salamis the Athenians brought 
back their wives, children, and such property 
as had been saved in the various places in which 
they had deposited them before the Medes 
attacked Athens and prepared to rebuild their 
city and its walls. 

Thucydides, in his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, says that only portions of the 
circumference had been left standing by Xerxes, 
and most-of the houses were in ruins, though a 
few remained in which the Persian grandees had 
taken up their quarters. Thus, on their return 
to Athens in 479 3.c., Themistocles advised 
the Athenians to rebuild the walls with all 
possible speed. ‘The wall was to be built first, 
and the whole population in the city was to 
labour at the wall, the Athenians, their wives, 
and their children, sparing no edifice, private 
or public, which might be of any use to the 
work, but throwing all down. ‘Thus the 
wall was erected with great dispatch, and as 
can only be expected, the work was of the 
roughest nature, for, to quote Thucydides, 
“ the foundations are laid of stones of all kinds, 
and in some places not wrought or fitted, but 
placed. just in the order in which they were 
brought up by the different hands ; and many 
columns, too, from tombs and sculptured 
stones were put in with the rest. For the 
bounds of the city were extended at every point 
of the circumference; and so they laid hands on 
everything without exception in their haste.” 


being ignored—the 
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«Themistocles also persuaded them to finish 
the walls of Pireus, which had been begun 
before in his year of office as archon; being 
influenced alike by the fineness of a locality 
that had three natural harbours, and by the 
great start which the Athenians would gain 
in the acquisition of power by becoming a 
naval people.” By his advice it was that they 
built: the walls “of that thickness which can still 
be discerned around Pireus, the stones being 
brought up by two waggons meeting each 
other. Between the walls thus formed there 
was neither rubble nor mortar, but great 
stones hewn square and fitted together, cramped 
ae seen other on the outside with iron and 
ead.” 

From this last we might infer that the 
rapidly-constructed wall of Athens before 
mentioned was filled with rubble and jointed 
in mortar. 

The foregoing description will be found in 
Thucydides’ first book, Chapter IV., as also 
the means employed by Themistocles to deceive 
the Lacedzmonians, who sent an embassy to 
the Athenians asking them not to rebuild 
the wall. This explains the reason for the 
very hurried rebuilding. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tue premises of the City Tea. 


“The Blue Warehouse, known as “ The 
Shop,” Blue Shop,” near the Cross in 
Gloucester. the City of Gloucester, have 


just been sold to the Corpora- 
tion for 3,5002. Fortunately the Elizabethan 
decorations of the interior will be preserved and 
without disturbance, as also the two finely- 
panelled rooms, in one of which is a handsome 
mantelpiece bearing the coat-arms of Yate. 


Iris stated that Messrs. Knight, 
Stafford Frank, & Rutley, on behalf of 
House, the Duke of Sutherland, have 


sold to Sir W. H. Lever the 
lease of Stafford House, which 
ed some months ago would form 
a suitable residence for the Prince of Wales. In 
pursuance of the Acts 4 & 5 Vict., c. 27, and 
5 Vict., c. 20, the Crown sold the house to 
George, second Marquis of Stafford and second 
Duke of Sutherland, for an annual rent of 7587. 
and the cc 72,000/., of the building—the latter 
sum was devoted to the laying-out, by Penne- 
thorne, of toria Park. ‘The mansion, which 
for its situation and interior is not excelled in 
London, was begun in 1825 for the Duke. of 
York from the designs by Sir Robert Smirke, 
who, however, was superseded in favour of 
Wyatt when the building of the fabric had 
reached to the ground floor. Two years after 
the sale to the Duke of Sutherland Sir Charles: 
Ba remodelled the interior, added the 
masked top story, and built the stables. For 
clearing the site were pulled down Godolphin. 
House, a home of C. J. Fox, and Queen 
Caroline’s library, built by Kent in 1737. Sir 
Charles Barry was the architect, too, for the 
extension and improvement, together with the 
erection of the central tower, for the Duke of 
Sutherland, of Trentham Hall, Staffs, whereof 
the greater portion was recently pulled down. 
It is understood that Sir W. H. Lever will 
devote Stafford House to some national or 
public service. 


St. James’s. 


Tur announcement of the 


Palzolithic discovery of paintings of the 
Art in South Palolithic Age in the cave 
Wales. known as Bacon’s Hole near 


the Mumbles, to which we 
referred in our issue of October 18, has been 
received with considerable incredulity in the 
locality, and suggestions of a would-be 
humorous and satirical nature of a’ much more 
recent and romantic origin for the paintings 
have not been lacking. Professor Sollas, how- 
ever, has been convinced by what he observed 
on a second visit to the cave that the theory 
put forward by Professor Breuil and himself is 
accurate. On removing a projecting portion 
of the painted rock, it is seen that not only are 
the red bands painted on a stalactite surface, 
but that they have subsequently been covered 
bya fresh layer of stalactite as thick in some 
places as two millimetres, which conclusively 
proves a considerable lepse of time since the 
artist was at work. 

The owner of the cave, Colonel W. Ll. Morgan, 
has taken precautions against defacement of 
this oldest example of the art of our island by 
enclosing the entrance to the inner chamber of 
the cave in which it occurs with a stout iron 
grille, but admits visitors on personal application. 
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Tie EUILDING TRADE 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
dha case of Ramsden & Carr v. Chessum 


& Sons, recently heard in the Court of 


Appeal, is one of those cases which exer- 


cise the minds of those connected with the 
building trade. The was reported in 
the Builder, January 26, 1912, and, on appeal, 
in our issue of last week, page 555. The 


defendants were contractors under a contract 
in the form approved by the Royal Institute 
of Brit Architects. for the erection of a 
cinematograph theatre. The plaintifis were 
designers and makers of articles in ornamental 
metal, and, as it was alleged, at the invitation 
of the architect quoted prices for the supply of 
door-handles and other articles. Their quota- 
tion w cepted, and the articles were supplied. 
Subsequently the building owners, the theatre 
company, went into liquidation. The plaintiffs 
sued the contractors for the price of the goods 
delivered, and alleged that the architect had 
certified for a sum which included the sum due 
to them. In the Court below it was held that 
no sum had been received by the defendants in 
respect of the goods, and that the architect had 
not acted the agent of the defendants, but 
that, as the goods had been delivered to and 
used by the defendants, there was an implied 
promise to pay for them. The Court of Appeal 
agreed with the finding of the Court below as to 
agency and payment, but reversed the finding 
(Lord Justice Kennedy dissenting) as to the 
implied promise to pay. The two Lords 
Justices held that there was no acceptance of 
the goods and use of them by the contractors 
for the purposes of their contract from which an 
mplied contract to pay for them could be 
presumed, nor had they received payment for 
them from the building owner. 

Tf the fittings in question had been within 
the specification —that is, within the contract 
between the building owner and the contract: 
then no doubt those clauses in the Ins 
form of contract relating to special artis 
would have come into operation and the 
contractor might have been liable. But it 
would appear that the fittings in question were 
outside the contract, although the architect 
had power to order them as extras, but in doing 
so he would be acting as agent for the building 
owner and not the contractors. 

For acceptance of the goods supplied or 
services rendered to serve to imply a contract 
to pay for them it is obvious that some benefit 
must accrue to the person who accepts them. 
‘Thus in cases where the contractor has become 
insolvent a contract has sometimes been. 
implied as against the building owner who has 
benefited by the services rendered or the goods 
supplied (see Crittall Manufacturing Company v. 
London County Council), but in the case under 
consideration the Court found that there was 
nothing to show the contractors that the goods 
had been ordered on {their behalf or for their 
benefit, or even that they could either accept or 
reject them, as for all they knew they might 
have been sent on the order of the building 
owner. 

he law relating to building contracts is not 
so obscure as many persons suppose, and 
questions such as the above generally only arise 
when one of the parties becomes insolvent, a 
contingency which usually causes someone to 
suffer. The real lesson to be learnt from these 
cases is that litigation and loss can only be 
averted by precautions being en by those 
entering into contracts and inquiries being made 
into the solvency of those to whom it is intended 
to give credit. 


BUILDING IN PAISLEY. 


Dean of Guild Barr, who presided at a 
meeting of the Paisley Dean of Guild Court 
on the 6th inst., made reference to the number 
of buildings which had been erected in the 
town during the year ending October. There 
were only thirty-nine plans submitted to the 
Court as compared with fifty-two for.the pre- 
ceding year. There was, however, an increase 
in the value of the linings passed, the total 


valuation being 76,5200. « 2 i 
76,3100. as compared with 


THE TRADE UNION BILL.—II. 


Tur Standing Committee have proceeded 
with their consideration of the Trade Union 
Bill. The amendments to Clause 2 were not 
very important. By Subclause (2) the reg 
trar may withdraw a certificate of a registered 
trade union if the constitution has been so 
altered that in his opinion the principal 
objects of the union are no longer statutory 
objects, ‘“‘or if in his opinion it is no longe 
being carried on m good faith as a union’’; 
for these latter words were substituted—‘ or 
if in his opinion the principal objects for 
which the union is actually carried on are 
not statutory object: 

On Subclause (4), which gives an appeal 
from the registrar refusing or withdrawing a 
certificate to the High Court, an amendment 
substituting the Secretary of State for the 
Court was lost by 28 votes to 6. 

By far the most important discussion arose 
on Clause 3, which provides that the funds 
of a trade union shall not be applied to 
the political objects specified in this clause 
(which we set out in our former article) by 
a union, registered or unregistered, unless 
rules to be approved by the reg r are in 
force. An amendment was moved that the 
conditions to be secured by the rules should 
be statutory conditions, so that for any breach 
redress could be obtain in the Courts. This 
point is one of vital interest to the working 
classes, as the rules in question purport to 
secure the rights of those in the minority. 
The rules have to provide :-—l. That the 
funds of the union shall only be applied to 
such of the political objects specified in the 
Bill as are approved by a ma of the 
members voting on a ballot. 2. at these 
objects shall be supported by payments out 
of a separate fund, and that any member 
intimating that he is unwilling to contribute 
to such fund shall be exempt from contribut- 
ing. 3. That any member claiming exemp- 
tion shall not be deprived of any benefits 
or placed under any disability or dis- 
advantage except in relation to the manage- 
ment and control of such political fund. 

These rules are the charter of the 
minority, and their liberty depends upon 
them, therefore it is important to see how 
they can be enforced. Under sect 3 of the 
Trade Union Act, 1871, the Courts are 
deprived from entertaining any legal pro- 
ceeding instituted with the object of directly 
enforcing or recovering damages for the 
breach of any agreement (i.) concerning the 
conditions on which any members of a union 
shall sell their goods, transact business, or 
employ or be employed; (ii.) for the pay- 
ment of subscriptions or penalties; (iii.) for 
the application of funds of the union to 
provide benefits. 

It thas been held over and over again that 
members cannot sue for benefits, but the 
latest decision is that in the House of Lords, 
Russell . Amalgamted Society of arpenters 
(the Builder, April 5, 1912): see also Thomas 
v. Portsmouth A Branch of the Ship Con- 
struction, ete., Association (the Builder, 
April 26, 1912). The object of the amend. 
ment was to give recourse to the Courts to 
any member who was penalised by 
in dereliction of the rules because ‘he declined 
to subscribe to the political objects, but it 
was lost by 26 votes to 14, creat opposition 
being expressed to it on behalf of the 
Government. What real protection is there 
extended by the Bill to the minori ? The 
Attorney- seneral in Committee stated that, 
if a minority claiming exemption could show 
that the executive were depriving them of 
benefits not for legitimate reasons, but 
pecaise they ad claimed exemption, he could 
Ghiss sa lei epee meeting of the 

_& iS Tedress at once. We ven- 
ture to think there is no evidence to support 
ene acer ules, eS we have shown, 
union shall support * asses whethersthe 
where politioalertcelie sit objects, and, 

y Cal te g 1S concerned, the 
right of the minority are not likely to receive 
consideration. The Jabour leaders have 


the union 


openly declared that the minority gh tf 
disregarded. A man is hardly Milf 
venture to dissent from the mz jori}} 
decline to subscribe if he knows his 4 
and his fines, etc., are entirely in {| 
cretion of the majority from whose vig 
has dissented and from whom ther 
appeal. The debate in Committee hash 
one useful purpose, as it has demor|j 
the absolute futility of the rules whid) 
introduced with the estimable object {j 
tecting minorities, and that this parti) 
Bill is for show only. If a disell 
member were expelled the Courts, no/} 
could grant an injunction (see Osh! 
Amalgamted Society of Railway §}| 
No. 2, the Builder, March 24, 1911) |i 
is of little advantage for a man to ij 
to retain membership of a society |j 
society can withhold all the benefits i 
ing to membership. The Bill as it}, 
appears to offer no protection to thos), 
whilst joining a tr: 
poses, wish to di 
the political propag: 


e union for traci 
ociate themselyel} 
nda. 


A LARGE CRANE. | 

One of the largest cranes in the wol 
erected at Govan, on the Clyde, in 191% 
jib-head of the crane is of the hammls 
type, built on the cantilever principt} 
stands 160 ft. above high-water leyi| 
jib, with a total length of 270 ft, i 
160 ft. 6 in. outward from the centre, vf 
be utilised within every point of af 
$36 ft. in diameter. The motors for opi 
the gear vary from 60 to 90 horse-powell 
crane, on slow gear, will lift 200 tons ell 
75 ft. along the jib, and on quick gear i 
at 133 ft. The maximum load of 200 if 
be lifted from 30 ft. below to 140 ft} 
wharf level, a total lift of 170 ft. 

The three controlling brakes are wom 
magnetic, mechanical, and hydraulicli 
The ility of the structure of thi 
depends on four huge steel cylinders, ori 
each corner of the tower. "These greal 
15 ft. in diameter at their base, are fill 
concrete and sunk 74 ft. below ground 


LIVERPOOL OPERATIVES’ CL! 

Notices have been sent in to thellt 
Builders’ Association of Liverpool to tell 
the present agreement under which jf 
bricklayers, masons, and slaters are yi 
and new demands have been formulate: | 
if accepted, will come into force next / 

The concessions now demanded 
masons, bricklayer aters, and joines? 
joiners 1s. per hour, bricklayers 1s., maj 
and slaters 10d. This means an ine KK 
2d. per hour in the first three cases, ¥ 
1d. in the case of the slaters. k 

There is no likelihood of a strike at | 
even though the request is refused. Ci 
master builders refuse the demands, es 
goes automatically before its own Con 
Committee; failing agreement, to the Mi 
Conciliation Committee, then to Lon 
strike is unlikely for at least six mon} 
view of the cordial relations betwil 
master builders of Liverpool and the 
gamated Society of Carpenters and \f 


at he Slaters and 
, 1b is anticipated that there wil 
e m of work. It is nearly fortil 
since the last great strike in the lif 
trade, amd, according to a well-ik 
correspondent, “it is very likely thit 

: will pass before we have anol” 
Liverpool Post. 
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NEW CHURCH, SOUTH KNIGHTON| 
Mr. Stockdale Harrison is the archi) 
the new church of St. Guthlac, whidi 
be erected at an estimated cost of 5,00i 
nave will be 31 ft. wide and 40 ft. loJf 
will probably be extended in the full 
80 ft. The lighting will be by electric 
the heating by hot water. The con) 
are Messrs. Haskard, Rudkin, & Becl} 
WESLEYAN SCHOOL, NEWLYN. | 

This new Wesleyan Sunday-school i) 


erected at a cost of 2,700/. from the | 
of Mr, Henry Maddern, architect, of Pils 
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henilding will include a large hall 
rdy 36 ft., providing accommodation for 
small hall 40 ft. by 36 ft., six class- 
@icitchen, and other offices. The contra 
In secured by Mr. J. S. Tregenza, of 


j NEW OFFICES, NEWCASTLE. 

offices which has been 
House site in W 
was been t in ferro-concrete fr 
jigns of Messrs. Ca Burns Dick, 


gets. The buildi is faced with Port- 
gpne and consists of seven floors, and on 
jdnt of the building are two culptured 
#) representing “ Industry” and ‘* Com- 


i’ ‘Che contractors. for the work were 


fi Davison & Miller. 


JAM WORKS, BRISTOL. 


s. W. H. 
‘Ashton- 


i «6©& Sons, ington-street, 


niuyne. 
} SHEFFIELD TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


H proposed shortly to extend the Sheffield 
i Hall at an estimated cost of 45,000/. 
Mjresent building, which has a front to 
Wine-street and Surrey-street, was erected 
ap from plans by the late Mr. EK. W. 
of London (illustrated in the 
at a cost of nearly 


0" 

been designed by Mr. 
s, F.R.1.B.A. (the Ci i 
2) who carried out the Bradford Town Hall 
ion, completed in 1909—to be in general 
ny with the r of the building, but it 
# carried to a considerably greater height 
Be to increase the accommodation as 
Was possible. The site originally available 
fhe ‘extension contained 1,115 sq. yds., 
jis has been increased to 2,675 sa. yds. by 

ddition of the adjacent churchyard of 
Saul’s. The floor area of the existing 
og is 9,455 sq. yds., and that of the 
ykion will be 4,500 sq. yds. The whole of 
ibwer ground floor of the es ion will 
located to the Overseers’ r ing 
iment, and part of the court will be 
lied by a rate-collecting hall, with direct 
Haces from Cheney-row and Norfolk-st i 
Hloors above will be used in amplification 
#2 accommodation now provided for the 


§ Clerk, the City Engineer, the City 
Jiect, and the Water Department, and 
H will be a new committee-room and spare 


The plans also provide for the con- 
i ion of a new public gallery in the Council 
ber, which will be so arranged as_ to 
le the space occupied by the existing 
y to be included in the floor area of the 
‘ber. 


CINEMA PALACE, NORWICH. 


2 
4 
| picture theatre has been 
alen-street, Norwich. The 


erected in 
building 


4 ‘es an area of 3,500 sq. ft., and will seat 
§ 850 people—600 on the ground floor and 
Ai the balcony, which has been constructed 
Hinforced concrete, and is reached by a 


se of the same material. The operator’s 
} is fireproof. The building has been 
labour. Messrs. 


fed entirely by local 
an & Buckingham were the architects 
iMr, T. H. Yelf the general contractor ; 
t the following were subcontractors 
ts. Crotch & Son, plasterers’ 

ructed stone, and glass m 
en, Dunnill, & Co., terr 
jes & Pye, ironwork; Mr. 
ting and decorating; _ Mess 
hers, seating and furnishing; 
ord & Co., reinforced concrete; 
ioeker Company, pavements; the Nor 
poration, electric wiring, fittings, and 
imo; the British Gas Light Company, gas 
hg and gas heating. 

TRADE NEWS. 

William Huck- 
Tring, Boyle’s latest patent 
i re been applied to 


ale 5 
cotta; Mess 


S. 
A. E. Chaplin, 


. Curl 
Messrs. 
the 


Nex the direction of Mr. 
i, 


architect, 


ichester. 


a 
BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE 
EXTENSION. 


c f 
UPPLEMENTING and correcting our article 


ast week on the Birmingham Council 
tse Extension (p. 543), we find that the 
gns for the constructional steelwork were 
lly prepared by Messrs. Whitaker, Hall, 
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& Owen, of 1, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall- 
street, E.C., who were the consulting 
engineers: for the building, and are engaged 
at the present time on further work in con- 
nexion with it. Messrs. Charles Wade & Co. 
of Birmingham, were the manufacturers of 
the steelwork, and worked under the sur 
intendence of the consulting engineen 
We may add that M muel Elliott & 
Sons, Ltd., of Reading, carried out the whole 
of the joinery work sxception of the 
furniture, at this buildi The work ex 
cuted consists of a very — e quantity of 
Austrian wainscot oak and Spanish mahogany. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Av Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) : 

Lines of ¥ 

Chelsea.—Hre 


rontage and Projections, 
ion of an addition to the 
window No. 56, Pont-street, Chelsea (Me 
Buckland & Garrard for the Guardian 
ance Company).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Erection of a projecting 
portico in front of the Homerton Public 
ibrary, on the eastern side of Brooksby’s- 
walk, Homerton (Mr. E. Cooper).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Buildings on both sides of a 
new street leading from Ornan-road to Belsize- 


L 


lane, Hampstead, and on the eastern side of 
Belsize-lane (I . W. Woodward & Sons).— 
Consent. 


Hampstead.—Bay-windows to a proposed 
house on the north-eastern side of Finchley- 
road, Hampstead, between Frognal-lane .and 
Heath-drive (Mr. G. H. Fox for Mr. 8. J. 
Hankey).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Porches and hoods to buildings 
on the northern side of Kingscroft-road, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. Rix & Wilkins for Mes: 
Perkins & Co.) nsent. 


Hampstead.—Two si in front of 
Nos. 254 and 256, Bi Z Hampstead 
(Messrs. F. Hilborn & Son).—Refused. 


Lewisham.—Wooden bay-windoy hoods, 
and sham half-timber work to six houses on 
the western side of Guibal-road, Lee (Mr. A. 
Roberts).—Consent. 

‘Stepney.—Brection of an addition at the 


rear of “The Mitre public-house, White 
-lane, Stepney, next to Rector. uare 
W. Park for Mrs, Waldorf or).— 


Erection of a projecting illuminated 
sign a . 25, Villiers-street, Strand (Mr. 
W. E. Sanders for Mr. A. Gr ).—Consent. 

Walworth—Addition in front of No. 55, 
Camberwell-roa Camberwell (Mr. A. R. 
Westworth for Messrs. Pettie & Mills).— 


<efused. 
Width of Way. 

Hampstead. — Wrection vf additions at 
« Wildwood,” North End, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Read & MacDonald).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Mile Hnd.—Erection. of an iron and glass 
shelter, projecting steps, and a_pay-box in 
front of No. 31, Globe-road, Mile End (Messrs. 
Lovegrove & Papworth for Mr. P. Abrahams). 
—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Hampstead.—Retention of a motor-house of 
a temporary character at the rear of Rickford 


Lodge, The Grove, Hampstead (Mes: 
Bannan & Rowe for Mr. W. H. May).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Finsbury, East.—Retention of a steel and 
concrete gang over the public way of 
Cayton-street, City-road, Finsbury (Mr. T. F. 
Summers for Me: Lipton, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Erection of a steel, iron, and con- 
crete gangway over the public way of French- 
place, Shoreditch High-street (Mes: W. G. 
Larke & Sons for Mr, A. C. Fowler).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of a wood and iron 
building at No. 2, St. Fillan’s-r 
next to Elmer-road (Mr. F. Di 


Paddington, North.—Open shed of a tem- 
porary character at No. 335, Shirland-road, 
Paddington, abutting upon Bravington-road 


(Mr. G. R. Robins).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—Temporary wood 

showcase in front of 

road, Wandsworth (Mr 
Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 


Construction. 


Kensington, South—Showcase in front of 
No. 6, Kensington Court-p! , Kensington 
(Me J. Poole & Son for Mr. M. Hirsch- 


kop’ —Refrsed. 


Marylebone, East.—Erection of an iron and 
lass shelter at the entrance to the Welbeck 
eet, St 
Company, 


Marylebone 
Ltd.).— 


(the General 
Consent. 
Formation of Streets. 

Kensington, North.—Formation or laying-out 
of a new street for carriage. traffic to lead 
from Dalgarno-gardens to Barlby-road, Ken- 
sington, and a new street to lead from such 
proposed street to High sr-road (Messrs, -P. 
& H. W. Currey).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent 

wton.—Additional cubi 
espect of an additional story over the central 
division of the Bon Marché building, Fern- 
dale-road and Stockwell-avenue, 
H. Payne Wyatt for Bon Marché, 
Consent. 

Marylebone, Hast.—Rebuilding of Nos. 179, 
181, 183, and 185, Great Portland-street, St 
Marylebone (Mr. R. Angell for Mr. C. E. 


nl extent in 


street, 


Nos. 46, 47, ay Maryle- 
bone (Mr. F. Foster for Mr 
Refused 


Peckham.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of a garage addition, to abut upon 
Nunhead-lane and @ roadway leading out of 
Nunhead-lane, Peckham (Milner’s Safe Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 
City of London.—Consent to the enlargement 


of an ing opening, uniting Nos, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch-street, with Nos, 3 and 4, Fen- 
church-street (Mr. L, U. Grace fc 


the 


Union Castle Steamship Company) 
Islington, North—Uniting of Nos. 
19, Archway-road, Highgate, by means of an 


opening at the ground-floor level (Mr. H. 
Goodchild for Messrs. R. Filby & Sons).— 
Consent. 


Siepney.—Formation of an opening at the 
second-fl level between Nos. 127 and 129, 
Commer road Hast, Stepney (Mr. G. J. 
Clarke).—Consent. 

Cubical Patent and Construction. 

Holborn. — Additional cubical extent in 
respect of an additional story to a division of 
the premises of Me: Lambert & Butler, 
1 Tobacco Company (of 
Nos. 20 and 

a the erection 
and steps (Mr. G. C. 


of external iron gangwa. 
Lambert for Messrs. Lambert & Butler).— 
Consent. 

Poplar.—Iron building at No. 844, West 
Ferry-road, Poplar (Electrical Power Storage 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Working-Class Dwellings. 
Dulwich.—Block of buildings approached out 
of the southern side of Melford-road, Dulwich, 
and the north-eastern side of Lordshi 
(Messrs. Watson & Ellwood).—Refused. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Three shops and store, corner of 
Orchard et and Orchard-pla Messrs. 
Joseph Shirras & Son, builder ton-road, 
Aberdeen. Additions to premises, Canal-road, 
Aberdeen, for Messrs. John Third & Son, 
granite manufacturer: 

Accrington—Weaving shed at technical 


§ . H. Littler, architect, 16, 
Ribblesdale-p , Preston, 
Barrow-in-Furness. — Baths, Abbey-road 
(16,0002.), also 200 houses; ¥ Arthur Race, 
v , Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 
J. W. Black- 


(1,201 


—Warehouse for Messr 


burn, Ltd., cloth manufactur Old Mill, 
Batley. 
Bedwellty.—Thirteen houses off Pengam 


New-road for the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Ltd., 54, Bute-street, Cardiff. 


Bentley (Done —Rebuilding ‘“ Three 
Horse Shoes” Hotel . H. L. Tacon & 
Son, architects, 11, W , Rotherham. 

Bettws-y-Coed.—Propo: Mr. E. R. 
Day i Carnarvon. 

Bingley. e 7 -); Messrs. 
J. B. Bailey & Son, architects, Scott-street, 
Keighley. 


Blackpool.—Primitive Methodist church ; 
Mr. J.-D. Thornley, architect, Market-street, 


arwen. 
Bridlington.—Residence _(5,0007.); _ Messrs 
W. S. Walker & Son, architects, 77, Lowgate, 


Hull. 
Burnley.—Schools, _Padiham-lane (8,0002.) 
and Burnley-lane’ (8,0007.); Mr. H. Littler, 


architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—Block of almshouses; 
Mr. S. Naish, architect, Norfolk-street, Bury 
St. Edmunds. Sek 

Chapel-en-le-Frith —Al tions to 
church (1,0C0/.) for the Vicar. 

Chelmsford.—Stable (1,550/.); Mr. C. Brown 
Chelmsford. Municipal 


9) P. Harrison, Council 
Offices, Chelmsford. 


Chorley.—Alterations to premises, Cl and- 
street, for the Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd., 
27, Leonard-street, E.C.; alterations to pre 
mises, Bolton-street, for the Co-operativ 


parish 


Clayton-le-Moors.—Proposed Sunday-schco! ; 
sy. I. Jones, Pastor, Baptist Church, 
ton. 
Cleckheaton 
Society; M 
London’ County 
Cleckheaton. 
Clitheroe.—Schools (1.5007. 
architect, 16, Ribblesdale, Pr 
Beasland & Son, builde & 
Colne.—Additions to Waterside Tannery for 


Stores for the Co-operative 
R. Castle & Son, architec! 
and Midland Bank-chambers, 


H. Littler 


Mes: 


Me: S. Smith & Sons, hide and skin 
factors. 

Consett. — Proposed Sunday-school for 
Trustees, Baptist Church, Consett. : 

Co. Durham, — Hospitals at Bishop 
Auckland (3,2002.) and Helmerton; Mr, R. 
Thompson, architect, Market-place, Bishop 
Auckland. 

Cowshill.—Church (3,0007.); Messrs. Clark & 
Moscrop, architects, Feethams, Darlington. 
Croydon.—Proposed rebuilding of . fodder 


and stables, Cherry Orchard-road, for 
Messrs. Hall & Co., Ltd., coal and builders’ 
merchants, Croydon; proposed rebuilding of 
sawmills and join s. Halland 
& Harmer, limbe ” merchants, 
Albert Wharf, Cross 

Cudham.—School; Mr. W._H. Robinson, 
Architect, Kent Education Offices, Caxton 
House, Westminster, 
Dalton,—Enlarging 


hool (560/.); Mr. W. V. 


Dixon, West Riding Yorks Education Offices, 
Wakefield. 

Darlington.—Proposed Sunday-school; Rev. 
J. G.. Holburn, Vicar, St. Luke’s Church, 


Darlington. 
Deal.—Pavilion; Mr, T. C. Golder, Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Deal. 
Dewsbury.—Receiving wards at wo 
(1,6007. Mrs J. 
Offices, Dewsbury. 
Donecaster.—Works for the Peat, Coke, and 
Oil Syndicate, Ltd. ; 
Donington.—Parochial hall, additions (at 
Sunday-school, ete., for the Vicar, Parish 
Church, Donington. 
Ellesmere Port.—Chapel, Westminster-road, 
for the Trustees, Welsh Chapel. 
Essex.—Cookery and handicraft centre, 
Burnham-on-Crouch; teacher’s house at school 
Chadwell St. Mary; handicraft centre, Fri 
ton; special instruction centre, Salisbur: 


house 
Pease, Clerk, Guardians’ 


orth. — Shops, Gregory-strect and 
Droylsden-road, for the Co-operative Society. 

Flushing.—Houses; Mr. J. H. Chubb, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Hast Kerrier. 

Folkestone.—Band pavilion (2,000/.); Mr. 
A, E. Nicholls, Surveyor, Town Hall, Folke- 
stone. 

Gainsborough.—Additions to King’s Theatre; 
Mr, E. Green, architect, 32, kgate-street, 
Gainsborough 
Glasgow. 


Additions _ to 


for 


Additions to warehouse, Miller-street (3,0002.) ; 
Mr, J. A. Laird, architect, 43, West Campbell- 
street, Glasgow. Picture house, Argyle-street 
(3,0007.); Mr. G. Kay, 78, Quar: y-street, 
Hamilton. Picture house, Sauchichall-street 
(2,0007.); Mr. T. Baird, architect, 134, Bath- 
street, Glasgow. Stables, etc., for Mes: 
Bilsland Brothers, Glasgow (3,5002.); Messrs. 
Frank Burnet & Boston, architects, 180, Hope- 
street, Glasgow. 

Great Yarmouth—Children’s home; Mr. F. 
Harvard, architect, Queen-street, Great Yar- 
mouth, 

Greenock.—Dairy, Mearns-street, for the 
Central Cb-operative Societ Clubhouse ; 
Secretary, Auchmountain Harriers, 

Grimsby.—Children’s homes, Brighowgate 
(8,0007.); "Mr. J.B. Wintringham, Clerk, 
Guardians’ Offices, Grimsby. 

Grwyne Va: Additions at waterworks for 
the Abertillery and District Water Board. 

Harrogate. — School, Skipton-road (675 
places); Mr. J. T. Taylor, Education Offices, 
Harrogate. 
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asli en.—Alterations to old infirmary 
eee LEG ehateanoam, Clerk, Hasling- 
Rawtenstall. Weaving 
James Rothwell (4,0002.); Mr. 
le-street, Haslingden. 
ham.—Nine houses and two shops, 
and Barrow-lane, for the Lancaster 
a 4 Co-operative Society. 

see wood.—En mill for the daerood 
Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
"THlolmlirth.—Hippodrome (3,000/,); Mr. P. M. 
Brown, Hawthorn Ieee 3/4 H Fj 

rsfield.—Re: nome, | Ramsden- 

Lae a Clerk, Guardians’ 


, for the 


, Baptist Church, Hyde. 
‘ow.—Powe ion, et 
White & Co., builders, ‘High Bar 

General Graham-street, Sunderland. 
“Keighley.—Cinematograph theatre (3,0001.) ; 
_ J.B. Bailey & Son, architects, Scott: 


B 


Rutland- 
t+ Manufacturers, 
for the 
Society ; 

k-street, for the 
Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 


Lid.; two houses, Kingsle 
Kettering Industrial Co- 


Socie td. A 

Ki on - on -- Thames. — Congregational 
church r. E. Carter, architect, 86, Eden- 
street, Kingston. 

Leigh.— i Wey alee 
Dinsley et, Chorley 


i 
Bridge; Mr, G 
Works Manager, 


ation, Longford 
gh, Electric Light 
Town Hall, Coventry. 


louse 


and 65, 


idstone.—Alte 
street,. for Messr: 
Nottingham. 
Marsden.—Additions and alterations to Old 
Red Lion Inn for Bentley & Shaw, 
Ltd brewers, _ Lockwood, Huddersfield ; 
J. B. Abbey & Son, architects, 34a, 
I street, Hyde. 
Milton. School ; 
's, Portsmouth. 
weastle.—Picture hall; Messrs. Hope & 
rchitects, Trinity Buildings, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


ions to premises, Week. 
Boots, Ltd., chemis 


Secretary, Edueation 


Newtown.—Consumptive hospital near New- 
town; Mr. A. Hutchins, Surveyor, County 
Hall, Welshpool. 
Northampton, roposed technical school; 
Mr. L. Beattie, Town Hall, Northampton. 
The following plans have been passed :—-For 
stor Albe: set, for Messrs. W. Wren & 
Co.: and for eighteen houses in Sharman- 
road, for Mr. G. F. Sharman. 
orth Ormesby.—Proposed enlargement of 
sion hall and alterations to Parish Church 
the Vicar. 


Notts.—Enlarging pupil 
‘Hucknall 


teacher _ centre 
Torkard; school (500 
hfield; and school (400 
shfield; Mr. L. Maggs, 


(2,5002.), 
places), 


Okehampton.—Terfitorial drill hall (2,0002. 
Messrs. Hillis, Son, & Bowden, architec 
Bedford-circus, Exeter, 

Oldham.—Proposed additions to mill for the 
Belgraye M 


Honeywe , 
Oswestry.—Drill hall, Llanfyllen; Mr. R. W. 
Davies, Carne, Montgome 


Oxford.—School (7,200/.) ; Mr, W._H. Castle, 
Architect, Education Offices, Oxford. 
Padiham.—Rebuilding shops, Burnley-road, 
for the Co-operative Society. Town and 
baths, fire and ~ ambuilance 
etc., for the Urban District Council 
Messrs, Pollard & Pollard, Archi- 
; nk-chambers, Padiham. 
Paignton.—Additions to Isolation Hospital ; 
qe O. Baines, Architect, Town Hall, Paign- 
on, + 
Prestwich.—Proposed church, Simister-lane 
(about 2,000/.); Rev. J. H. Kidson, Vicar, St. 
Margaret’s Church, Prestwich. cngted 
Rhuddlan.—A. ions to New Inn for 
Messrs. Soames & Co., Ltd., brewers, Cowbitt- 
road, Spalding. x 
Sheffield —Laundry adjoining Attercliffe 
Baths; also alterations ‘and additions to said 
baths (3,000/.): Mr. F. Ei. P. Edwards, Archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Sheffield. The fdllowine 
plans have been approved :—Premises, North. 
field-road, for the Sheffield and Ecc shall Co- 
Operative Society, Ltd.; alterations, Lyceum 
Hotel, Pond-hill, for Messrs. Tennant Brothers, 


market hall, 
stations 
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Lid. ; additions to premi 
the Old Albion Brewery, Lid.; addit 
premises, Rockingham-street, — for 

EK. W. Oakes & Co.; additions to pr 
Malinda-street, for Messrs. 
Sons, Ltd.; additions and alterations 
i Saxon-road, for Messrs, G. By} 
Ltd.; additions to premises, Ci 
street Hast and Scott-street, for Messrs |f 
Brown addition: 


es, Heclesall-rol 


a Bi 
{ 


mis 
Comp. 
Tinsle 


South Bank.-—Extensions 


to St 4 
Roman Catholic School fo 


the Trustees! 


Stockport.—Mill for Directors of thol! 
New Mill. 
Stone.—Additions to factory, Oulton-rols 


f 


Messrs, Bostock & Co., boot manufactur 
Stretford.--Chureh for Vicar, $t, 
Church, Gorse Hill; Rev. W. L. H. We 
2, Queen’s-terrace, Stretford. The fol! 
plans have been approved :—Additicll 
offices, Westinghou: ad, for Messrs,¥ 
path, Brown, & C Ltd.; _additic}} 
works, First-avenue, for the Ford Motor) 
pany (England), Ltd. 
Tavistock.—Almhouses (3,5002.) ; 
Pearn Brothers, builders, Gilwell-streei 
mouth, } 
Todmorden.—Payilion, Centre Vale } 
Mr. J. A. Heap, Surveyor, Townil 
Todmorden. 


Proposed baths; Mr. John * 
Town Hall, Walsall. Plans } 
to factory, New-street, for Mes: 
er & Sons, have been approved, fj 
arsop.—School, Burns-lane (7,701); |p 
Greenwood, builder, 2, Wood-street, Mail, 

Waterloo.—School (5,243/.): Mr. J. Rilj 
builder, Railway Saw Mills, Turner| 
Ashton-under-Lyne. ; 

Westhoughton (Lancs).—School (10 
Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale\) 
Preston. 

Wol ampton.—Works, Walsall-sirel 
the Briton Motor Company, Ltd., Wi 
hampton. Plans have been passed’ fo 
houses, Lea-road, for Mr. L. Clarke. 


——_ +4 | 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAI 


Building in Brazil. en 

The Diario Official of October 5 ech 
Decree No. 9,795, approving the plar|t 
estimate of 874,000 milreis submitted lj 
Para Harbour Company for the consti 
of a building for the storage of inti 
and explosive materials. The building 
erected at Miramar. The same issue 
Diurio announces that applications we 
received up to December 30 at the “| 
intendencia da Defeza da Borracha,” Ti) 
Janeiro, from persons. who are desirdl 

stablishing buildings for the storage of 
and inflammable oil required by vessels|# 
gating the rivers of Amazonia. The J) 
containing further particul: may be sii 
British firms at the Commercial  Intelllt 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basin? 
street, London, E.C. 

According to a summary, published #} 
Brazilian Review, of the recently issued Vi 
of the Brazil Railway Company, the li! 
first-class hotels in Rio de Janeiro, Sao | 
‘and other important cities has retard! 
development of Brazil. The position halt 
carefully i tigated by an English | 
Brazil in order to malf! 
examination of the local conditions, and } 
result of his Report the company has d} 
to undertake the construction of’ firs 
hotels at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo i 
have been acquired in both cities, and|! 
for the construction of the hotels ard’ 
under consideration. 


Building in Buenos Aires. 


enlargement of the Casa de Moneda in FE} 
Aires. The cost of this enlargement}! 
amount to 581,162 pesos (about 33,3002). 
same issue of the Boletin includes a «? 
authorising the said Directorate of Arc 

ture to erect a night refuge home at Bis 
Aires harbour, at a cost of 1,025,000 |* 
(about 90,0002.). | 
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L\HERAN CHURCH, PORT 
ELIZABETH. 


}; was the design placed first in a limited 
ion. As shown by the plan, the 
eh includes a pastor’s house and a school- 
ion addition to the church. It is intended 
jyceed with the church building shortly, 
pup to the present the schoolroom only 
heen built. The principal materials used 
jyme-washed plaster and a few facing 
gm on stock brick backing, building stone 
ba practically unobtainable in the neigh- 
pod. Mr. Orlando Middleton, A.R.I.B.A 
Wit Blizabth, is the architect. 

| SSS SEE 


THE 
DCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


}. opening meeting of the new session of 
y of Architects was held on Thursday, 
28, Bedford-square, W.C.; when the 
wiral address of the President (Mr. Percy 
Bhubbs, F.R.I.B.A.) was delivered. In 
Hjurse of his remarks, the President said 
(ithe proposals for the re-organisation of 
Hociety were already in the members’ 
Hi, and as no new principles were intro- 
J} it was confidently hoped that the 
(}il’s proposals would be confirmed. 


| Education and Elimination. 
iceeding, the President s: 
jc the introduction of a new c 
i 
| 


“They 
s of students 
who will be 


t 


designated ‘‘ Graduat 


pwho have been examined as to their 


capabilities with a view of eliminating 
b} who do not show sufficient artistic ability 
Heome successful practising architects of 
High standard that the future will demand. 
ting perhaps has done more in the past 
ver the standard of architecture and to 
Hl its progress than the entry into the 
jssion of those who have not. the instinct 
fychitecture—it has been detrimental to all 
sjrned, 

& community has got common-place 
[ing instead of architecture, and the pro- 
fn has got discredit, while many very 
Mle architects have been placed in a false 
on, and those of special aptitude denied 
real and permanent success they might 
Hachieved in some other and to them more 
nial profession. 

S taises the question of architectural 
ing generally, in regard to which a special 
Inittee are already actively at work on the 
ls of a scheme for the establishment of 
hectural ateliers in the United Kingdom, 
i.e lines of those which are so successfully 
d on in Paris. : 
is Committee have already held several 
ings, and I have no doubt will be able to 

to a satisfactory conclusion in due course. 
l hope to see their report adopted and 
d into effect without delay, so that before 
jateliers may be established both in London 
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oe 


ib ANS i 


Lutheran Church, 


Port Elizabeth, S.A. 


Mr. Orlando Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


and the large provincial towns. The Council, 
in taking a step so fraught with possibilities 
for godd, hope for and confidently anticipate the 
cordial approval and co-operation of that la 
and ever-growing body of professional opini 
which is alive to its value and necessity. A 
question of such vital interest to the future of 
architecture does not concern this Society 
alone. The idea being to supplement the 
existing methods of training rather than to 
supplant them, it should receive the support of 
architectural Society, We therefore 


Nou Jan Cnval, fmt} ian Rind. 


WAL 
SUL 


Lutheran Church, Port Elizabeth, S.A. 


Mr. Orlando Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


invite the whole-hearted and active co-operation 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its allied Societies, and of all other interested 
bodies, so that we may accomplish more quickly 
and more efficiently a reform which we are 
convinced is in any event hound to come in the 
near future. 

Those who have studied the various methods 
of architectural training are of opinion that 
while there may be some faults or weaknesses in 
points of detail in the French system, yet it has 
proved in principle to be of the greatest possible 
advantage to the profession where it has been 
adopted. This part ly the case in 
America, where, since the introduction of the 
Beaux Arts system, the whole tone and standard 
of architectural design has been enormously 
raised within a comparatively short period. 
In the United Kingdom there are a number of 
architects of great ability and eminence, and we 
may be said to possess a distinctive architectural 
style particularly in domestic work, yet we are 
far behind other countries in the public appre- 
ciation of architecture as an art and in the 
standard of architectural design as applied 
generally. 

Public Recognition and Appreciation of 

Architecture. 

I think we may venture to believe, without 
undue optimism, that we are fast approaching 
a time when architecture will at last come into 
her own again and resume that place in the 
public estimation which is her due, and which she 
already enjoys in more favoured countries. 
On all sides we see indications of an increasing 
public interest in the greatest of the fine arts. 

Parliament has recently for the first time in 
this countr as I am aware, taken 
architecture s y, and during the debate on 
the proposed St. Paul’s Bridge laid down the 
principle that no public improvement should be 
carried out without due consideration being 
given to the architectural aspect or wi hout 
consulting those qualified by nature and training 
to advise. Then the Town Planning Act 
(again for the the first time in this country) has 
officially recognised the value of architectural 
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beauty and has given it the sanction and 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and the 
art of architecture is recognised and protected 
to some extent by the recent Copyright Act 
These are what I believe to be signs of the time 
signs that may be noticed with increas 
frequency both in the Press and in ordinary 
daily intercourse. 

Té is for us to rise to the occasion : and if we 
expect recognition as artists, we must be artists, 
and well-trained ones too. Unfortunatel, 
however, it has long been felt by those who have 
given much thought to the training of architects 
that our present system is far from satisfactory, 
and not adapted to produce the trained artist. 
Since the breakdown of the pupilage system, 
which was so scandalously exploited by a 
preyious generation, ant progress has 
undoubtedly been made in building up archi- 
tectural schools to replace it. We have done 
the best we could, but, hampered as we have 
been by our own haphazard upbringing and by 
our own lack of theoretical and matic 
training, it was not to be expected that we 
could know all at once how best to or, 
a perfect tem of architectural edu 
or be in a position to impart a theoretical training 
which we ourselves had not received. 

It is generally conceded, I believe, that 
however well our schools may teach the various 
branches of knowledge with which an architect 
should be acquainted, they are not so successful 
in teaching the student the one thing needful, 
viz., how to apply this knowledge. They 
may teach everything connected with archi- 
tecture, except the art of architecture itself, 
the art of design. I believe IT am right in 
saying that the most enlightened opinion of the 
day realises how far we are in this respect 
below the Continental schcols, more particularly 
those of Paris, to which so many architectural 
students are going every year owing to the 
lack of fac: s in their own country. The 
Society of Architects has always striven in the 
cause of erchitectural education, and the Council 
are of opinion that the time has arrived to 
make a determined effort to lift our educational 
system to the level of that obtaining on the 
Continent. This is no light undertaking, and 
it cannot be brought about all at once, but 
your Council believes that an important step 
towards this end may be achieved by their 
proposal to bring within: the reach of all 
concerned those educational facilities which 
have been responsible for producing most of the 
best architects of the day, both in Europe and 
America. 


a 


Registration of Architects. 

The statutory education and registration of 
architects is a question which the Society has 
made its own and with which it has been 
identified for upwards of twenty-eight years, 
and in order to achieve the result which we all 
have so much at heart negotiations were 
entered into with the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects more than two 
years ago. The negotiations were primarily on the 
registration question only, but the proposals of 
the Royal Institute Council differed so essentially 
in principle from those of the Society that we 
could not accept them, and the only way out 
of the difficulty, so far as the Institute was 
concerned, was to make provision for the 
members of the Society to join the Institute so 
that in any Registration Bill put forward by 
the Institute their interests would be protected. 
In other words, the proposed fusion was to the 
Society ‘merely a means to an end, .and that end 
was registration. 

The Society have always stated that if the 
Royal Institute will produce a Registration 
Bill with which they can agree, they will step 
aside and let the Institute lead, and the Council 
of the Society kept their word by accepting the 
proposals of the Council of the Royal Institute. 
As you all know, the proposals were submitted 
to the members of the Institute in general meet- 
ing, but after a lengthy and somewhat heated 
discussion the whole matter was referred back 
to their Council for further consideration, and 
they have been considering it in Committee 
ever since. This_action was taken by the 
members of the Institute more because the 
proposal was complicated by the  intro- 
duction into the proposed agreement between 
the two bodies of all sorts of provisions, 
including the heads of a Registration Bill, 
than because the principle of the scheme was 
objected to. } 

Until the Committee's report is issued it is 
not possible for the Council of the Institute to 
make any official statement to this Society, but 
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the negotiations have not been broken off, 
which is a great advantage, as it is alw 
possible that the two bodies may meet again 
and resume their deliberations. Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to guarantee that the 
negotiations will be renewed, and in the mean- 
time the work of the Society on behalf of 
Registration has been held up for two years, 
and if we are to await the result of the delibe 

tions of the Committee of the Institute before 
taking any action, the whole question may be 
retarded for an indefinite period. 

We feel that the more delay there is in intro- 
ducing a Registration Bill into Parliament the 
less chance there is of its becoming an Act, 
consequently it would be unwise in the interest 
of our members to further delay the matter 
pending a final report from the Institute. Regis 
tration is of such vital importance that it 
cannot be left in abeyance indefinitely, and 
under these circumstances we feel it a duty to 
the members to introduce the Society’s Bill into 
Parliament at the earliest possible moment, and 
we hope that it will be presented during the 
present session. 

We do not yet know what attitude the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will adopt in this 
event, but we do know that the present Council, 
and the Institute as a corporate body, are 
pledged to registration, and further, seeing 
that the Royal Institute of British Architect’s 
Council was returned last June for the express 
purpose of carrying the registration movement 
step further, I do not see how they can 
consistently oppose the Society's measure, or 
what they can gain by doing so. 

I am glad to say that a better feeling 
undoubtedly exists between the Society and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects than ever 
before, and if full advantage is taken of this on 
both sides, great progress may be expected in the 
near future, not only with regard to registra- 
tion but in connexion with other necessary 
reforms that are urgently needed in the 


Official Architecture. 

The question of official architects is one 
which most seriously affects the future of our 
profession. Just when a generation of able 
men has arisen who have devoted their lives 
to the study of the more monumental aspect of 
architecture, we find the growth of a system 
which threatens to deprive them of their liveli- 
hood and of any opportunity of placing their 
special attainments at the disposal of the 
community. 

But, although the growth of the practice 
of employing official architects deprives the 
independent and specially trained men of the 
bulk of the public work, it is necessary to 
endeavour to approach the subject from the 
broadest possible point of view, in the interest 
of the public and the advancement of archi- 
tecture, for, after all, architects exist for the 
good of the communit T think that the 
present system only exists because the public 
is misinformed, and it will only continue to 
exist just as long as the indifference and 
ignorance of the public lasts. The public has a 
right to the services of the best talent in the 
country, but under the present system it 
does not get it, although it may be under the 
impression that it does. i 

There can be no doubt that every building 
erected by public authorities should be designed 
by the one man in the country who is best 
able to solve the particular problem involved. 
The system of employing the official architect 
does not insure this, and the public interest 
suffers in consequence. Instead of securing the 
best available architect by public or limited 
competition or otherwise, we find Corporations 
and Government departments entrusting 
important buildings, requiring special skill in 
design, to the officials who were appointed 
to their positions for. qualities of an entirely 
different character, such as administrative 
ability or because of their special qualifications 
as surveyor 


The public does not seem able to discriminate 
between knowledge and skill, the knowledge 
of the requirements of a building or of a public 
department, which other than architects may 
acquire, as distinct from the trained skill of the 
designer in the use of that knowledge when 
acquired, which no one but an architect can 
possess. 

The public does not realise that the argu- 
ments which apply to the appointment “of 
surveyors and medical officers of health do not 
apply to the appointment of architects, One 
never hears of a medical officer of health being 
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called. upon to perform a serious abdol 
operation on a Lord Mayor, he calls ina spe 
trained man to do it; but we do hear onl 
often of an official architect being called |) 
to design a building requiring special know) 
kill, and it seems to me that a li 
al routine faithfully performed do: 
foster the development of the imagin|/ 
faculties or make for the high standard of | 
in design, obtained only by long year 

practice, which all our public buildings 
show. Neither does the public realise, |] 
ht to be made to realise, that the al 
designers we possess do not and will 

hold official positions under present condit)’ 
and that when a public body advertises fi 
official architect the very men to whom the p} 
work should be entrusted refuse to apply fel) 
post. 

Figures have lately been produced to q)) 
that it is as economical to employ officials 
employ independent architects, but even i 
is true the value of the article obtained ij 
the same. The lower standard of dij 
produced by officials compared with what rf 
be produced by the very best of our desil) 
destroys the value of the comparison. if 
If the conditions of official service we) 
revolutionised as to tempt the most ¢J 
designers to sacrifice their independence\j) 
produce the best possible architecture in jj 
capacity as officials, the cost of official arel\| 
ture would be fa xcess of what it is at pre!) 
and far in excess of what it would cost to enj] 
the same man as an independent architect wf 


conditions that entail no sacrifice on 
part. | 


Soc 
public without fear or favour, for 
public suffer most by the present syst 
it must be clear that if the pr 
increases till at the public work is don} 
officials, the ablest men, finding no opporty 
in this direction, will no longer devote 
attention to public work, but will concenj 
on private work, and the standard of 7 
buildings will be permanently fixed at that) 
of respectable mediocrity that is 
characteristic of nearly all the official are] 
ture in the country. I venture to think} 
when the public realise that they get hy 
work for less. money by employ 
pendent architect they will not hesitatl! 
demand an alteration in the present s 
and will not be content till they get it. 
It must not be supposed, however, they 
architectural department for routine jj 
advisory work is not capable of doing 
public servi on the contrary, I think it ajj 
indispensable ; but it should not be emp) 
in_ original Creative works of architeq| 
Many of our public authorities maintain aj] 
of assistants of a high standard of know) 
and experience who are intimately acquajy 
with the practical requirements of every )) 
of public. building, and if this knowledges 
e could be placed at the disposal d) 
nt creative designer obtainable, | 
any original work was contemplated, the «J 
would be a blending of the practical wit 
istic and the production of a well des 
and thorughly satisfactory public building!) 


The Royal Institute of British Archit) 
and the Society. 


represent the profession of archite” 
a point I should like to bring for: 
which I venture to think is worthy of the |” 
earnest consideration of the Royal Instituy 
British Architects and of this Society, as} 
each have the same object in view, viz.) 
advancement of architecture and the} 
tection of the rights and privileges of archily 
As at present constituted and administered, 7 
is of necessity a certain amount of overla}) 
and clashing of interests which is much 
regretted. i 

The Institute has a Royal Charter whic) 
granted “for the general advancement oll 
architecture and for promoting and facility 
the acquirement of knowledge of the ve) 
arts and sciences connected therewith, it | 
an art esteemed and encouraged iy 
enlightened nations as tending greatl} 
promote the domestic conveniences of ¢i\: 
and the public improvement and embellisk)y 
of towns and cities.” | 
One gathers that the Council of the Ins? 
is very much overworked. This some’ 
involves considerable delay in dealing |! 
t 
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ant points that are constantly arising, 
of which are perhaps not directly con- 
} with civil architecture or the various 
ind sciences connected therewith, but 
nore to do with the business side of the 


1 
iit 
ne 
ir 
ie) 
pr ion. ’ ; 
jn the medical profession there are the 
8 Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Wiis the Medical Association, and what 
site happen in this case is that matters of 
Jisiness interest and things affecting the 
pyary interests of the members of the 
jision are left to the latter body to deal 
yiwhile the Royal Colleges confine theit 
jfion to examinations and ethics, and to 
nerally a high standard of medicine 
Why should not architects work 
imilar lines ?. The Royal Institute 
Mish Architects might be the sole examining 
}jand be responsible for a standard of 
i) Relieved of routine work of a busine: 
WP. which now appears to cripple its 
es, ib would be free to devote all its time 
4 duties imposed upon it by its Charter 
») work for the advancement of architecture 
i) mistress art regardless of all other con- 
ions. It would find more time to 
“jer new ideas, to discuss and formulate 
Wes for the future progress of our art, and 

e the lead in the artistic, scientific, and 
4 aspects of our work of which we alw: 
win need. Freed from considerations of 
vjiency or suspicion of personal interest, it 
() speak with greater authority, would take 
yen higher place in public estimation than 
)Vhich it now rightly holds, and bea Society 
Wich it would be a still greater honour to 
i. Bunt no art can flourish unless those 
(practise it can live by it in decency and 
Hirt, and receive that consideration from 
) blic which the value of their work deserves. 
jociety, by giving its undivided attention 
Wjudying the welfare and the business 
Wsts of all members of the profession, 
i 


be doing a work of paramount importance 
the advancement of 
; ornamental than that 
i}med by the Institute. It would then be 
Haore to the interests of every practising 
ject to join the Society. 
jrt from the mere increas 
)tising architects, the increas 
ir civilisation entails upon a profession 
‘hs ours, which touches life at all points, 
r-increasing number of problems that call 
lution; our interests from day to day 
jie more varied, our responsibilities more 
But although one Society, if properly 
Jised to that end, might be capable of 
Ig with every aspect of our responsibilities 
Mnterests, I think it would be a distinct 
tage to have two Societies in London 
Jag in perfect harmony, each supplementing 
her, each with its clearly defined duties 
[phere of influence. I am of opinion that 
ne such arrangement as this could be 
upon by the Royal Institute of British 
tects and this Society, it would be a great 
itage to the profession and to architecture 
meart. There should be no real difficulty 
ermining the functions of each body, they 
naturally fall under the two headings of 
jecture and architects.” 


‘ly necessary to 


} jecture, even if le: 


in the number 


Professional Defence. 

dealing with the development of the 
y; the President said : ‘ A very important 
sion of the work of the Society is the 
tion of an Advisory Committee to deal 
questions arising out of professional 
ice. A considerable sum has been set aside 
\able this Committee to practically and 
ally assist members in any litigation or 
ation which involve questions of principle 
ing not only their own interests, but those 
> profession generally. The fund, which is 
2 for present needs, is only a nucleus, and it 
intention of the Council to add to it as may 
essary, so as ultimately to be in a position 
sht any case which, in the opinion of the 
cil acting on the advice of this Committee, 

ufficient importance to the profession 
‘whole, Ree 


Architectural Competitions. 
the remedy for unsatisfactory competition 
itions rests very largely with the profession 

The promoting bodies do not alway 
sely err, but are sometimes in ignorance 
ie existence of the conditions which the 
should be laid down for 
Something might be done by 
ig @ statement issued in the first place to 


every local authority in the Kingdom, and from 
time to time to other promoters of competitions 
giving the general lines on which it is suggested 


a. competition should be conducted, and making 
is clear that if these lines are departed from, 


«echitects who are members of architectural 
ocieties will refrain from competing. This 


ble 
architectural society in the 


circular should be signed by the respons 
officials of every ‘ 
ngdom. TI also feel that an advertisement 
inserted each week in the professional journals 
making it clear to all promoters of’ architec- 
tural competitions that the conditions have to 
be approved by the Society before any of their 
members will compete, and suggesting that the 
conditions governing the competitions should be 
drawn up to agree with the printed particulars 
issued by the Society and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, it would ve soon educate 
the promoters up to a proper standard, and the 
competitions of the future’ would be much 
more satisfactory. Much could also be done 
if the Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute, for example, were to give notice of any 
objectionable conditions to every architec 
tectural society, so that all might act in unison. 
Some architects hold the view that in the case 
of limited or local competitions if the invited 
competitors or the architects within the defined 
area are agreeable to the conditions laid down, 
whatever they were, such competition should 
not be barred by architectural societies, but I 
personally feel that all competitions should be 
conducted on, recognised lines and that there 
should he no exception to the rule.” 
lent also referred to the good work 
by the* Architects’ Benevolent 
work which was hampered by the 
want of funds—and to the formation of an 
Approved Society under the Act for shitects 
and surveyors’ assistants. 


The Unattached Architect. 

the unattached architect,” 
he said: “A great deal of interest has been 
shown in the proposal of the Society 
a code of ethics for the guidance of members 
but the main difficulty has been that of dealing 
with the unattached architect. The ideal 
arrangement would be a Board of Professional 
control for the whole pre ion, but this could 
only be effectively constituted under a Regis- 
tration Act. It remains in the meantime for the 
various Societies to insist on a high standard 
of professional morals and conduct, on lines 
somewhat similar to the Society’s proposals. 

Whilst on the question of the unattached 
architect, I should like to point out that the 
ranks of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in any class are now closed to candidates other 
than those who have passed the A iateship 
Examination, but there are still very man. 
qualified architects in practice who ar 
unattached and are consequently “ free lances 
and this seems to me to be a disadvantage to 
the profession, which would be the stronger for 
their co-operation, and, | think it should be 
the aim of this Society to do all in its power to 
enroll such of these gentlemen as are eligible 
and qualified in our ranks as’: members. 

It must not be forgotten that if a Registra- 
tion Act was passed it would, no doubt, 
recognise all vested interests, and consequently 
all bond fide qualified architects would be 
entitled to register, and we, by adopting the 
policy I have outlined, would only be 
anticipating what would be compulsory when 
the Act became operative. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
have succeeded in getting some 2,000 architect: 
to become licentiates, but numbers of the 
appear to have joined under the misappr 
hension that it would be quite ea in fact, 
more or less a matter of form, for them to 
become Fellows of the Institute. As a matter 
of fact, only ten have been able to satisfy the 
examiners, and qualify as candidates for election 
Fellows, at the first examination which has 
been held. This examination proved not to be 
a mere matter of form, but a very real test 
xtending over six da, How licentiates feel 
about this I do not know, but possibly some or 
even many of them would rather be corporate 
members of a pro sive and thoroughly 
up-to-date society, making for reform all the 
time, than merely non-corporate members of 
the senior body. I, for one, shall watch future 
developments in this respect with great 
interest.” ; 

The President also referred to the work of the 
South African branch of the Society, and said 
that the passing of the ‘Transvaal Architects 
Registration Act was largely due to the energy 


y 
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and initiative of the branch, backed by the 
financial support of the parent Society, and 
further éfforts were now being made by the 
branch towards extending the Act to the Union 
of South Afric In conclusion, the President 
detailed some advantages of membership of the 
Boe which has now a total membership of 
200. 

A hear 
President 


y vote of thanks was accorded to the 
‘or his address 


eM Ashe 
INTERCEPTING TRAPS IN 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


A SmSSIONAL meeting of the Royal 


anitary 


Institute held: at No. 90, Buckingham 
Palace-road, S.W., on Tuesday, when a discus- 


sion took place on the “ Report of the Départ- 
mental Committee of the Local Government 
Board on Intercepting Traps in House Drain 
The discussion was opened by Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois, ~ M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of the 
Council of the Institute, and in the cou of 
his remarks he said that the report practically 
condemned the intercepting trap. 

He then dealt with the various indictments 
which are raised in the report against’ the use of 
the intercepting trap, aud the conclusions at 
which the Committee have arrived in each case. 

No. 1.—That as the trap forms an obstacle to 
the passage of sewer air through the house drain 
ifs use renders the ventilation of sewers more 
difficult and costly. 

This contention, he said, raised the whole 
question of the ventilation of sewers. We were 
all of us acquainted with the difficulties which 
surround this subject, and the Committee had 
evidently been thoroughly aware of these 
difficulties, with which they deal at some length, 
and it was interesting to observe that on page 41, 
paragraph 119, they 

“ Too much importance has been attached to the 
question of sewer ventilation, for there is a consi 


The report went very ful 
of ventilation of sewers, and arrived 
“ollowing conclusion :— 

“Tf, therefore, the objection to the intercepting trap 
rested solely or mainly on its interference with sewer 
ventilation, we should be inclined to question the 
importance of such an objection.” [Page 42, par. 121.] 

He agreed with this conclusion, though no 
doubt the advocates for the abolition of the 
trap might have many arguments in favour of 
free ventilation of sewers through the house 
as being the solution of the problem. 
It was coritended by many persons, and the 
report also dealt with the question, that the 
presence of the trap in the house drain con- 
taining sewage, often in a state of decompos 
tion, largely contributed to the formation of 
gases and offensive smells in the sewer, and there 
was some considerable weight in this contention, 
if it could be shown that a house drain, without 
an intercepting trap, would never contain 
decomposing sewage. 

As to the second contention, i.e., that the 

fresh-air inlet necessitated by the provision of 
an intercepting trap, often acts as an outlet for 
foul air and creates a nuisance, Mr. Boulnois 
rid :—‘‘ This contention is supported by cons 
siderable evidence in the report, especially by 
Dr. Butler, of Willesden, who stated, inter alia, 
that ‘diphtheria’ had prevailed’ in his district, 
more over’ a series of years in areas where the 
reepting trap is universal, than in other 
s where the trap was absent. 
The report s [page 3, par. 10 With few 
3 tions the evidence was unanimous that'the 
inlet is an objectionable feature of the house 
drainage system,” not only as an outlet for 
smells, but also as being sometimes responsible 
for blockage of the trap through earth and 
detritus getting into it. 

The Committee, moreover, were not sure that 
a fresh-air inlet is essential for an intercepting 
trap, and they quote some experiments'made by 
Mr. Stecle in ‘support of this contention. 

We shall, I think, all agree that if the fres 
air inlet is placed in an inappropriate position, 
it may at times become a nuisance by acting as 
an outlet for drain air instead of as an inlet, 
even if provided with a mica flap; but even if 
this isso, it may be argued that a smell coming 
from this inlet indicates that there is “ some- 
thing wrong” with the drain which requir 
remedyir In other words, the fresh-air inlet 
becomes useful “ datective.” The remedy 
also, if a remedy is required, would appear to he 
that of placing the mouth of the inlet in such a 
position that, even if it did act as an outlet, it 
would be harmless,” 


into this question 
at the 


wy, 
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As to contention 3, i.¢., “ that the provision 
of a trap and its npanion ventilation of the 
house drain increases the cost,”’ that, he said, was 
obvious, and the report did not deal with this 
question beyond stating it as a fact. 

Contention 4 was. the final indictment, and 
that which was of the greatest importance, 1.e., 
“that the intercepting trap ‘forms a serious 
impediment to the passage of sewage from the 
house drain}to (the sewer, and that this 
frequently resultstin more or less complete 
blockage of the drain. 

It was, he7said; this alleged blockage by the 
presence of traps in. the house drains at Willesden 
that first called the attention of the Local 
Government Board to whether the inter- 
cepting trap was not more of a danger to the 
occupiers of a dwelling-house than a safeguard 
against the intrusion of the air from a sewer. 
The whole trend ofthe report was in the direc- 
tion of proving that this indictment was correct, 
that such blockage may, and does often occur, 
by reason of the trap failing to clear itself, and 
that this objection caused a greater danger to 
health than the possible admission of sewer air 
into the house drains. 


of the total drain ir 
this the Committee 


3°7 per cent. 
In addition to . 
examinations to be made of traps in_ other 


spections. 
caused 


districts throughout the country, with the 
ult that of the traps examined 6-9 cent. 
were found to be blocked at the time of mina- 


tio 
one time and another they had been blocked. 


and 16°2 per cent “ gave evidence that at 


sufficiently to cause an accumulation of 
sewage in the inspection chamber.’ The 
total number of traps either blocked at the 
time or indicating previous blocks, amounted 
to no less than 23 per cent. of the total traps 
examined for both purposes. 

But this is not all. Mr. Patten Barber, the 
Borough Surveyor of Isiington, carried out a 
series’ of exhaustive trials in order to ascertain 
what amount, if any, of the solid matters, 
usually flowing in a house drain, would be 
retained in an intercepting trap, placed in the 
usual manner upon a house drain. These 
experiments showed conclusively that with 
every class of trap he tried [seven in number], 
more or less solid matter was always retained in 
the trap. In some cases this amounted to from 
42 to 49 per cent. of the solid matters, and in 
others from 73 to 78 per cent. 

If it were not for these experiments, it m: 
be argued that some, if not all, the blockages 


following causes: the improper fixing of the 
trap, the choice of an improperly desi 
trap; the insufficient fall of the house dr: 
or, from its size, the admission of some foreign 
matter into the hous drain ; or from some other 
cause for which the intervention of a trap 
per se was not responsible ; but in view of Mr. 
Barber's experiments, which appear to have 
been carried out with great skill and care, these 
arguments appear to be inadmissible. 

It may, of course, be argued that the two- 
gallon or even the three-gallon flush is insufficient 
to keep the trap or even the house drain clear 
of obstruction, : 

The remedy, if the trap is to be retained, 
appears to be either that a larger flush of water 
is necessary, or that the drain must be laid with 
a steeper gradient, or that the design of the 
present trap must be altered. 

Mr. Barber’s experiments go to show this, for 
whereas a 4-in. trap, “‘ No. 4,” retained 79 per 
cent. of solids, an “ experimental’? trap he tried 
only retained 8 per cent. of the solids, and this 
after ten experiments, in which on six occasions 
no solids whatever were left in the trap. tes 

With regard to the possible forcing or 
unsealing of an intercepting trap by air com- 
ion in a sewer, the Committee deal with 
uestion at some lengti, and refer to the 
yeriments. They come to the very 
proper conclusion that :— 4 


«when a trap is forced by 


air pressure the water se: 
thongh reduc 


in depth, is not liable to be destroyed”; 
and they further state [page 16, par. 50 


“On the whole, therefore, it would appear, according” 
to the evidence presented to usand according to our own 
experimental observations, that under practical condi- 
tions the intercepting trap usually answers its ‘purpose 
as a barrier to the passage of air from the sewer into 
the house drain,” 


With which conclusion I cordially and 
entirely agree; it is weil known that air will 
always take the least line of resistance: 
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As to the passing of rats through a trap, the 
report states that in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee it is doubtful whether the trap is a 
barrier, and they give two instances of chased 
rats seeking refuge through traps into house 
drains. In the cases quoted it would appear 
that the rats were actuated by fear, and that in 
order to escape they preferred a bath to sudden 
death! I am personally of opinion that the 
trap is a barrier to rats under normal conditions, 
and that they will not pass through the water 
in a trap except unde me dire pressure. I 
have known several cases of houses connected 
to old sewers which were infested with rats, and 
that these pests disappeared when the house 
drains were properly trapped and disconnected, 
evident that rats, like sewer air, will take 
the least line of resistance. P 

I will now pass on to one of the most impor- 
tant investigations of the Committee, viz., that 
of the chemistry and hacteriology of sewer and 
drain air, on which considerable time and 
thought appear to haye been devoted. 

Evidence on the chemistry of sewer air was 
laid before the Committee by such well-known 


experts as Dr. T. S. Haldane and Dr. Hurtley, 
and the report of Profe Delépine on the 
Manches wwers is also referred to. 

The conclusion to which the Committee 


arrived [page 20, par. 62] is as follows :— 


“The results obtained by these observers are practi- 
cally identical, and they indicate that in_ sewers, 
old r new, ventilated or unventilated, in 
yage is moving and is not lying stagnant, the 
but little from that of the atmosphere 


of from 17 to 20 parts per 10,000 as compared 
with 3 or 4 parts per 10,000 outside, the excess 
of ammonia and organic matter was almost 
negligible, and the sewer air was free from any 
appreciable trace of methane or carbon 
monoxide, and if present must have been due 
to the admission of coal gas. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen also, they state, is not 
present ia the air of sewers In some sewers, 
notably at St. Helens, Lancashire, this gas is 
found, due to the nature of the trade efflnents 
discharged into the sew but, of course, this 
rather abnormal ¢: 

Dr. Haldane, however, has found that this 
gas is given off in considerable quantity “ from 
the traps of house drains in which sewage is apt 
to be retained, such as large grease traps 

This evidence by Dr. Haldane is another 
serious indictment of the trap, although in this 
case he refers specially to “ large grease traps.”” 

With regard to the smell of sewer air, which 
is evidently not due to sulphuretted hydrogen, 
but more probably from “the presence of 
minute quantities of a varie of volatile 
substance the report t is doubttul 
whether the smell of r air is usuall 
offensive than drain a: and that “ 


waste pipes of sinks and lavatories discharging 
into the open air” may cause a “ serious 
nuisance.” 


The Committee are further of opinion that 
the effect of smell on the human body may not 
only be repugnant, but that “ there seems to be 
no reason to doubt that it may produce definite 
ill-health.” 

With regard to the bacteriology of sewer ait, 
they made many investigations, and, inter alia, 
they say : 


mi 
air is 


Further, they say that :— 


“It seems also clearly established that not only the 
bulk of the bacteria of sewer air are derived from the 
atmosphere, but also that bacteria of sewage origi 
(that is, those that may be pathogenic) are very rarely 
present in sewer air, and that, r presence can 
be detected at all, their number nall, 


They then deel with the bacteriology of drain 
air as distinguished from sewer air, and quote the 
experiments made by Colonel Horrocks, Dr. 
Andrews, Dr. Renney, and Professor W slow, 
and they arrive at the conclusion that there are 
more microbes in drain than in sewer air, and 
that this is mainly accounted for by splask 
ing,” which occurs in the passage of sewage in 
a house drain, “ especially when falling from a 
height or passing through a trap.” This makes 
a further, and rather unexpected, condemna- 
tion of the intercepting trap, and I do not see 
how splashing could be prevented in a soi 
unless it were made in the form of a spir 
even then I fear there would be some splashing. 
The question of the possible passage of microbes 
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from sewers into drains is dealt with at] 
considerable length, and altogether no les { 
fourteen pages of the report are devoted 
questions of the chemistry and bacterio 
wwer and drain air. The conclusions at 
ttee arrive are as follows [pal 


‘The results of these experiments emphasij) 
point to which we have already referred, namel |) 
the bacteriological evidence indicates that if a:|) 
terial danger exists at all in house drainage, it i), 
found in the drain air that may escape from the | 
of ventilating of house drains. But evil 
danger requires to be regarded in its true persy/t 
as we have pointed out.” [Pars. 9land 92] \/f 


The paragraphs here referred to are cil 
siderable length, and refer, so far as } undel 
them, to the important point as to wil 
disease germs from a neighbouring hou} 
find their way through an untrapped dra} 
the house in question. This seems to |) 
crux of the whole question. The object 
intercepting trap as I have always unde 
it, is to sever, or isolate, the house from th!) 
rainage of other houses in order to |) 
safety from possible infection from other hf 
It would appear from this important repo! 
it is extremely doubtful if this result hal 
obtained, and _ that, notwithstandings 
numerous legal cases that have been foug 
won on the question of sewer air entering 
and causing disease and even death, we ay! 
told that drain air is more dangerous thar’ 
air, and that the intercepting trap is noti) 
delusion and a snare, but that it is a po 
danger to the health of the inhabitants oyi) 
its liability to choke, the accumulat 
sewage which it holds, the germs which it) 
splashing which it causes, and its) 
nce with the proper ventilation «j 


r. R. Reed (City Surveyor. Glou!) 
expressed his entire approval with the lf) 
of the Departmental Committee. The til! 
said was patented in a panic, and was a J 
and dangerous obstruction which paralys}f 
action of the drain, and rendered it % 
throughout. He trusted that the Local 
ment Board would withdraw the by-laf 
that sanitary inspectors and building ing) 
would display as much zeal in removing ¢> 
had done in inserting the trap. If 
abolished they would get real clealj 
instead of a sham. i 

Dr. P. Boobbyer (Medical Officer of 14 
Nottingham) Ist unhesitatingly acts 
the scientific ns |p 
distinguished investigators, demurred 
general application of the results assunfl 
38 ntially different from that jj 
d them. The behaviour of | 
rent localities was as diverse a 
method of construction, their situatio}l 
their contents. Speaking generally, hj 
in favour of retaining the interdf 
trap. He was strongly of opinion thalJ 
aim should be rather in the direct(l 
improying the construction of these tray 
uring regular flushing and cleansing {jf 
attempting their abolition. : 

Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, M.Insif 
Manchester, gave the results of some } 
ments he had made with avtificial fecal 1) 

Mr. F, Sumner, MInst.C.E. (City of LY 
spoke strongly against intercepting traps|f 
the distance from the trap to the la 
was of any great distance. He considerdj 
the report sounded the death-knell | 
intercepting trap. He strongly advocat«| 
house drains should be made of iron, anj! 
that for a reasonable sized house the 
expense would not be more than 20 per } 

Dr. W. Butler, speaking from his exp\! 
at Willesden, was aga the interié 
trap, and id that in most cases # 
were not aware of the choking of 
He advocated that drains should be}! 
in such a manner, whether they had)? 
cepting traps or not, that choking 
become apparent immediately. At presi(l 
brickwork of the manholes permitted 7}! 
tion b 

Dr. Pari (Medical Officer of J} 
Chelsea) discussed the question of hij 
stoppages of drains were due to the} 
laying of drains, to the bad form of trap fq 
used, and to the use of 6 in. traps wheij! 
traps would be sufficient ; and, what we 
most important point of all, the fault} 
nexion of the intercepting traps with the § 

Mr, Van Putten (Lewisham) as one Wilf 
long time had been agai interceptin fl 
welcomed the report. He had no ol? 
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~, was for a proportion of the costs 
ply defendants in defending a counter- 
| previous action before Mr. Verey, 
peferee. 

Ink Mellor, for the plaintiffs, said 
had-obtained judgment in the 
ction with a stay of execution pend- 
fearing of the defendants’ counter- 


it 


nid the only question for the Court 
ithe hearing of this counterclaim. 

PAP. Valetta, in ing the case for 
ED -dley & Smyth, id that-in June, 


| plaintiffs 
st) do certain 


were 
work for 


employed by his 
them at the 


fe} Mr. John White, at 65, Redcliffe- 
is.W. The work in auestion included 
4g up of the floor of the butle 


i. the basement, and, when this was 
ghas noticed tlie joists.and floor were 


ay.ccording new joists, plates, and 
Nas were put down. By August, Messr: 
mi&: Smyth wrote to the plaintiffs, 


eBridge Barrett & Co., pointing out 
some reason the house had become 
pi by the window of the kitchen and 
ligand asking them to search for, any 
*} repair it. The leak could not be 
bpnd about the end of November, Mr. 
tJho had been away, returned to th 
sind soon after this a new system of 
@ cupply had to be installed... B 
ijn December 31, 1910, the 
and it was brought to th 

fardley & Smyth that it was nothing 
fan a nail which bad been driven 
tia lead pipe which rested, upon one of 


Even- 
k was 
notice of 


Js in the pantry. Upon that, Mr. 
Wrote to Messrs. Bridge Barrett, and 
Hireply, said they had nothing to do 
iy leak. 


pe 2, 1911, this was the 


position. - Mr. 
ijved Me Eardley 


& Smyth 277/. 


1 Messrs. Hardley & Smyth owed 
Bridge Barrett & Co., 241. Under 
having been bro 


wpcumstances, it 
s. Bridge Barrett’s notice that there 

of trouble, Mr. Bridge Barre 

Fo the telephone to Messrs. Hard 
| and asked for payment of that 24/. 
$th told Mr. Barrett that Mr. White 
Isly to claim damages for the leak 
I by the nail in the pantry floor by 
* Mr. Tarrett jreplied: 


} your mer 
{| not after the job has been finished 
ths! I- did not do it,” He then 
& broke off the’ conversation, and the 
y issued and served for thie 
of 247. owing. Me: rdley & 
ent to their solicitor, Mr. Jacob, and 
vice the vé Mes: Bridge Barrett 
Ucheque for the-amount. At’that time 
Eardley & Smyth were giving Messrs. 
"Barrett work to do at exhibitions like 


and other. places. Mr.- Smyth saw 
Bridge Barrett from time to time, 
latter’s attitude throughout* was that 
) nos have been their’ man ‘who -was 
ple for the leak. Efforts were made 
fe at settlement with Mr. White 


remained obdur: 
been to the of putting in a 
|-water system, which y no longer 
vhen the leak was located, and wanted 


ig the leak, but h ute, 


expe 
x] 


Eardley & Smyth issued 


1s White for 277/., und under 

r Mr. White vaid 175/. into. Court, 
liability. He objected to the 2 
1027, of the account, and_ file 


laim for damages. 


Unon receiving th 
lars of the counterclaim, Mr. - Jacob 
ipon Mr. Bridge Barrett, who again 
(the idea of his men having caused 
age. 


se came before Mr. Verey, the Official 
when Mr. Bridge Barrett gave 
» that neither he nor his men had: any 
» do with the damage at Mr. White’s. 
ult of the case was, that of the claim 
)2l. the Official Referee allowed 
4d., and on the counterclaim by 
ite he allowed the same figure. In his 
iat the Official Referee said: ‘‘I find 
fe evidence that a nail driven through 
by the plaintiffs’ workmen caused the 
ld affected the hot-water system.” Mr. 
Ww awarded the costs of ;the action, 
ossrs. Eardley & Smyth’ had in conse- 
‘become liable for the payment of 
3007. That action, concluded Counsel, 
never have been persisted in but for the 
given by M > Barrett. 
bert Eardley, one of the defendants, 
idence that the case occupied eight 
fore the Official Referee. 
ercy Smyth, the other defendant, also 


idence. 

resenting the plaintiffs’ defence, Mr. 
said it had not been made out on 
of the defendants that the injury to 
2 was caused by one of Messrs. Bridge 


& Co.’s workmen, and unless they 
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could proye that Messrs, Bridge Barrett’s men 
had been responsible, the whole case must fall 
to the ground. What Messrs. Bridge Barrett's 
workmen had to do was to put in new sleeper 
walls, relay the joists, and then put down new 
hoards upon the f In the course of that 

as plumbing was going on at the hou: 
the foreman told the men that two’ boards 
running across the end of the room should be 
left up, so that the plumbing should not le 
intérfered with. After all, the boards, except 
these. two; had been d down, orders were 
received to place air bricks in the front of the 
pa wall. - In order to do so it was necessary 
for the: workmen to get down under the floor, 
and they ‘actual ¢ down through the space 
where- the two boards had been left. None. of 


Mes Barrett’s workmen at any time nailed 
down ,the ‘two boards which -had- been left 
When theit, men left, these two boards wero 
still up.. In regard to Mr. Bridgi ett, his 
attitude now was the same as it had been all 


along—that he was not responsible. 

Evidence for the defence was then called. 

Answering questions left. to them .by «the 
Judge, the jury found that the hole in the 
pipe ‘was caused by Messrs. Bridge Barrett 
Co.,-and that Mess Eardley & Smyth acted 
ly in defending the counterclaim of 
ite. His Lordship entered judgment 
Eardley: & Smyth, the defendants, 
the amount to be naid to them to bo 


for Me 


OrrictaL REFER’ 
(Before Mr. H. W. Vergy.) 
Builder’s Claim against Surgeon-Dentist. 


_ Mr. Verey concluded, 
ing 4 


after a lengthy hear- 

on November 4, the hearing of a claim by 
Messrs. R. Gulson & Sons, of Hampstead, 
builders and decorators, against Dr. “Henry 
Wren Olver, a surgeon-dent of 10, Park 
crescent, f 


Portland ce, of 6s.. bala 
account for work done at 10, Park 


represented Mess Robert 
Alfred Gulson, suing as 
administrators the estate of the late 
Robert William Gulson, their father, who 
traded under the style and ‘title of R. Gulson 
& Sons. Mr. Nelson appeared for the defendant. 
The defendant formerly carried on business 
in Harley-street, but he was minded in 1908 
to moye to a better house at 10, Park-crescent, 
at which the plaintiffs were engaged by him 
to carry out decorative and repairing work, 
so that he might reside amd practise his p 
fession there. The total charges of the plain- 
tiff came to 1,036l. Td. ree payments 
on account tot Os: Td., leaving 
675l. 6s. sued f defendant paid a 
further 400/. 
the claim 

Having heard evidence and arguments on 
both sides, the Official Referee said he thought 
evidence for the defendant was ‘td be relied 
upon. He came 1e clear conclusion, upon 
the whole facts of the case, that the 400/. paid 
into Court, with the sum paid previously, was 
sufficient to satisfy the 1. There would be 
judgment for the defendant. Plantiff would 
have the costs up to the date of the payment 
into Court, and defendant would have the costs 
thereafter. The 400/. would remain in Court 
until the ec were paid. 


The 


into Court as sufficient to satisfy 


Court. 
nd Mr. 


Division: DIVISIONAL 
Lorp Cuter JUSTICE a 
Justice DARLING.) 
A Builder and the Insurance Act. 
On Friday, November & Court heard 
an application made by Mr. Jellicoe on behalf 
of Mr. Walter Slate, a builder, of Islington, 
for a tule nisi for certiorari to the magistrate 


the North 


Kine’s Bencu 


(Before the 


the 


London Police Court dir 
him to show cau thr convictions 
against Mr. Slate for non-compliance with the 
Insurance Act should not. be quashed 

Mr. Jellicoe explained that:Mr. Slate was 
charged at the Police Court on three informa- 


tions preferred against him by an inspector 
under the Act, and charging him-with having 
on July 20 and 27 and August 3 failed to pay 
his contribution under the Act in respect of 


ry to the 


an employee named Upchurch, contr: 
ulations in the Act. 

he Lord Chief Justice: 
point? 

Mr. Jellicoe s 
the first being that the reg 
the conviction proceeded were invalid and 
inoperative on the ground that the Commis- 
sioners had not the power to exercise the Rules 
Publication Act, 1893. 

In what r 
Justice. : 

Because the Commissioners are 
the power of that statute at all, w: 

The Lord Chief Justice: That 


re 


What “is 


your 


id he moved on three grounds, 
ulations on which 


asked the’ Lord’ Chief 


not within 
the reply. 
rather a 


a: 
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large question,.and. depends upon the: language 
of the statute. 

Mr. Jellico: id the words he relied on in 
the Act were: “ Or any other Government, De- 
partment.” Those words were not, in his 
submission, wide. enough to cover. the In- 
surance Commissione The next point. was, 
that there was,no jurisdiction in the magistrate 
to hear arid determine. the cha under the 
Summary Juri Act, 1879; and the third 
ns did not disclose any 
tio! Insurance 
Court granted the rule. 


Court oF APPEAL. 
(Before: the MasTer’ or THE Roiis and -Lords 
Justiees FARWELL and Haminton.) 

A.C. Jones & Co. v. Electric Palaces, Ltd. 
Tuis was an appeal by the defendants from 
an order:of Mr. Justice Joyce, whereby he 
granted a .mandatory injunction or order 
directing them to remove .an elect clock 
erected far the purpose of advertising an 
electric theatre.. Their Lordships held that the 
clock _was an ation to the front of the 
building and a projection bringing the. front 
forward. As such they decided that it came 
within the terms of, a rictive covenant, 


alte 


ind, the judgment of the, Court below was 
affirmed. 

Mr. Young K.C., who appeared for the 
appellant defendants, stated that the points 
raised by the appeal , were:—(1) Was . Mr. 


clock 


Justice Joyce right,in holding that the 


came within the terms of the ‘ restrictive 
coyenants?. (2) If he was right, was there 
not sufficient compensation for the breach of 
the coyenant in dar Ss? 


The respondents to the appeal, proceeded 


Coun: were tobacconists, having a number 
of shops over and throughout London. One 
of these was sit sd in High-street, Clapham 
—at the corner of Venn-street, in which the 


tre. 


appealing defendants had an electric th 
Respondents’ business at Clapham was carried 
on.on the ground floor, and their only interest 
in the premises was under a lease. ‘They .had 


underlet the upper floor to the appellants for 
a term, of years, and the latter, used | these 
rooms for the purpose of advertising their 


theatre. In the year 1911 the Electric Palaces, 
Lid., were minded further to adv e their 
electrical theatre by means of an electric clock 


regulated from Greenwich, and lighted up at 
night. A great many such theatres were so 
advertised. They got the permission from the 
London County Council, which was necessary 
before anything hanging over the street could 
be put up, and-the erection of the clock was 
completed on April 15... On. April. 19. re- 
spondents’ solicitors wrote asking appellants to 
apply for a licence. Appellants said they were 
willing to pay 10s. 6d. for the licence, , but 
ultimately Messrs. Jones & Co. intimated that 
they would assert their strict rights. They 
also said that they were themselves. under 
covenants with the head lessor which the clo 
broke. It now appeared, however, that +h 
liead lessor considered the clock an improve- 
to the premises, and the only question 
was one of bare law between these two parties. 

The clause in the agreement, which, :it had 
been held, was broken by the erection:of this 
clock, read as follows 


an 


ment 


“The lessee will not make any alteration 
in the fore or side fronts, and shall not, nor 
will. bring, the said fronts forward by any 


bows, projections, or building, nor make nor 
buildings without the. previous con- 
ting of the lessors, their executors 
But the lessees shall be at-liberty 
to pull down_ buildings in the rear of 192, 
High-street, Clapham, and erect other build- 
i to form an annexe to the electric theatre 
now-in course of erection in Venn-street, and 
be permitted to fix or inscribe on their walls 
en has been approved by the 


set up an 
sent.in w 


or assigns. 


a facia whose desi 
ors? surveyor 

The Master- of the 

has been approved does not 


The design which 
include the clock? 
does include a 


Rolls : 


Mr. Younger: No; but it 
projection, or we could not have put up the 
Pica Ll gubmit the making and. putting of 


ithin the meaning of the 
secondly, -that 
projection, it 


sre is not Ww 
alteration ” ; 
it may be in @ sense 
“projection which brings the front 
And no projection’ or building 
not bring the front forward is 
ovenant. 
Lord Justice Hamilton: Would a balcony be 
f ront or would it bring 


a clock th 
lease an 
although 
is not a 
forward. 
does 


and, 


Mr. That would depend on the 


Younger : 
balcony. ; 
The Master of the 
rtainly bring it forward. 


Rolls: A porch would 


a 


Younger: “The sort of distinction I 
would desire to draw is this:—One might say 
the front was brought forward if, as the result 
of the efection, you used that as part’of the 


Mr. 


2S ET ct 
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of.the air, but radiates heat to the floor, walls, 
and furniture, which absorb it and again slowly 
part with a portion of their heat to the air in 
contact with them ; so that the walls and other 
solid, bodies in the room are at a higher tem- 
perature than the air. There is no doubt as to 
this being the true method of heating. It is the 
way that Nature heats the world, and the sun’s 
rays beating down throv the atmosphere 
leavé it fresh and unwarmed ; but as they reach 
solid matter they rapidly raise its temperature, 
and the solids, in turn, by convection gradually 
warm the air. 

Apart from its being much more healthy to 
breathe cool than hot air, there is- another 
important point to consider. The normal tem- 
perature of the body is 98 deg. Fahr. ; and this 
temperature; is maintained .by the-slow con 
bustion proc oing on in-the-body. By 
the laws of radiation a heated surface parts 
with its heat more or less rapidly, according to 
the temperature of the surrounding, bodies ; so 
that if a person be sitting in a room filled with 
warm air, but near to a wall colder than the 
air, his body will rapidly part with heat by 
radiation to the wall, and a sensation of chill 
is the result. With the open fire this is never 
the case, as the radiant heat from the ‘fire 
heats the walls of the room to a temperature 
higher than that of the. air. 

When, however,.a room is heated by hot- 
water pipes. steam, or any of the central 
methods of heating now so popular, the:tem- 
perature is raised by convection—that: is, the. 
air in contact with the heating surface is raised 
in temperature, expands, and sets up « onvection 
currents, this taking place until. the whole: of 
the air in the building is raised.to.a given tem- 
perature. Heating of this kind, however, 
always suffers from the drawhack that the air 
is hotter than the walls and other solid bodies ; 
so that, although a room may-feel oppressively 
hot, a chill may result from the body radiati 
heat to the walls. 

In the best forms of gas-fire the burning 
heats radiating material in such a way that a 
very large percentage of the heat of the gas is 
converted into radiant heat, and passes-into 
the room in the same way that the heat from, a 
clear coal-fire-does ; while the convec ion, heat, 
which used to be the chief source ofthe heat 
of the gas-fire, has been reduced to.a, minimum. 
The efticiency of the stoves has been. so: in- 
creased that over 60 per cent. of the total, heat 
in the gas is utilised ; so that, in heating :effect, 
the gas-stove is far superior to the coal-fire... . ,. 

Probably the most valuable, work on the 
hygienic aspect of gas heating and | hting is 
to be found in some work done by Dr. F. 
Toogood on the yentilation.of the wards of the 
Lewisham Infirmary, in which he carefully 
compared the ¢ondition of. the air in a ward 
heated by, gas-fires and illuminated by. in- 
candescent, burners with that of a ward heated 
by open coal-fires and without artificial illu- 
mination.. He proved conclusively not only 
that gas consumed in modern incandescent 
burners can be used for lighting without any 
detriment to health, but that, in fact, it 
ted ventilation by the increased circulation 
of the air, and that a gas-fire, properly. e 
structed and fixed, not only does not vitiate 
the air, but is a valuable adjunct to the ventila- 
tion of the room, apart from its manifest 
advantages in reliability, avoidance of. noise, 
freedom from dust, and economy in use. 


Ses 


Where Convected Heat may be Used. 

While with justice we 
systems of heating which raise the temperature 
of the air by convection alone, we must not lose 
ght of the-fact that when rooms or halls of 
ge cubical content have ‘to be warmed 
convection, which is a chief or primary source 
of heating, should never be used, may yet play 
a very ful role asa secondary adjunct to 
radiant heat. Where convected heat is used as 
le ‘method: of heating, the air has to be 
1 toa high temperature to ensure it 
ying the heat over a large area; and. thi 
excessive heating makes it so hungry for 
moisture thatthe discomforts incidental to the 
old gas-stove are reproduced, and we have 
conditions of the most unhygienic character. 
For r g the temperature of. the air of a 
large space two or thre: degrees, to aid- and 
hasten the effect of radiant heat, what I may 
call “low temperature convection”? is often of 
the greatest value. 

Take, for example, a large schoolroom on a 
cold winter's day. No single gas or coal fire 
could: supply the radiant heat to warm the 


ondemn utterly all 


if 
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whole room to the right degree before it was 
occupied in the morning; but if radiators— 
called because they give nothing but convected 
heat—are fixed in two or more places below 
the windows, they will give the air the two or 
three degr necessary to enable the radiant 
heat of the gas-fire to quickly complete its work 
of raising the temperature of the solids in the 
room, and yet in no way will detract from the 
ic conditions. or such a purpose gas- 
steam .or hot-water radiators answer 
perfectly well. “o 


+--+ 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Landlord and Tenant. 

aw of landlord and tenant bristles w 
ties, and nearly every. monthly: part 
of the “Law Reports” contains some decision 
on this branch of law. 

The case of Stait v. Turner, reported in the 

it issue, exemplifies some of the difficult 
points which arise. 
~ A certain house in New Cavendish-strect 
was Jet by the plaintiff to a doctor on. Sep- 
tember 29, 189 a lease of twenty-one years, 
coni#ining the usual repairing covenants, and 
powé#"'was'fiven by the lease to. the~ les 
to’ determine the tenancy at the end of 
first “severiicon) fourteen. years’ by. givi 
calendar: months’ sno! ng. and 
the rent, one: month) before the 
f the tenancy. and; performir 
There was power. to, assign. the lease <b 
licence of the lessors.. T doctor in 1899 
assigned the lease to a lady, and in 1902 she 
z d again to another lady, licence havi 
been obtained io both assignments. This latt« 
lady fell in ar r With the rent, and removed 
her furniture, leaving no addre The | rs 
then informed the doctor they suld lo: to 
him. for the rent. The doctor succeeded. in 
tracing the lady, and she handed over the lease 
a yave an und 

ta to surrender or as lease to 
him; but this was never carried out. Th 
doctor spent considerable sums in repairs, and 
on September 29, 1906, with the lc s’ licence 
in writing, assigned the premises to one 


eo)in wr 


determin 
g the.cover 


Macnab. On March Macnab gave 
notice to the lessors nine the lease on 
the following September 29—i.c., at the end 
of fourteen years, T obje that 
this notice was ineffectual on two grounds. 
First, because the legal estate in the lease was 


not vested in the sor, the doctor, or his 
ignee, it never having been formally re- 
gned to him by the lady: and secondly, 
because the premises had not been put in 
repair or the rent paid according to con- 
dition of the lease one month before the lease 
was determined. 

Both these points were decided in the 
plaintiffs’ (the lessors) favour, but the most 
important to lessees to note is the second, as 
it was held that the per mance of all the 
conditions and covenants in the lease are a 
condition precedent to the termination of the 
lease 2 lease was held to be still sub- 
sisting judgment was entered” against the 
doctor for a quarter’s rent to Christmas,” 1911, 
but on the terms of the assignment to Macnab. 
which, although purporti to be made by 
the assignor benefic *”*? contained 

clause relieving tl ing in 
ny outstandi g was 
made upon Macnab‘ to indemnif doctor 
against the amount decreed against him in the 
action for the quarter’s rent, together with +I 
plaintiff’s costs and his’own costs as betw 
solicitor and: client. 


The Right to Support. 

The case of London and 
Railway Company 7. Howley Park C 
Cannel Com Builder, £ 

1911) has been car House of 

on one of the points which was de 

railway ’ 


Appea 


a 


on 


Lords 
v in the 
ys favour in the Court of 

is -of cor ble im- 
portance point had never before bee 
decided. The railway cor apany had acqui 
a tunnel from another company in 1852, wi ich 


had been constructed in 1845 under a s al 
Act of Parliament,* which incorno ated the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act. 1 The 
coal company wi es of coal-beds adjacent 


to the tunnel. coal company w 


| in 
tending to work the-coal lying outside the 
40 yds. limit ibed in the which 


workings would ‘deprive the tunnel of la 
support, and the railway company applied for 
an injunction to restrain them from so doing. 
The coal company contended that the Rail. 
way Clauses Consolidation Act, which in 
sects. 77 to 85 contains what is known as the 
“mining cod applied, and that if the 
railway company desired th, minerals “to 
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be left unworked, they must adopt 
cedure provided by that Act and Diy 
pensation. The House of Lords, affiri| 
Court of Appeal, have held that the 
not apply outside the 40 yds, or oth} 

: 

1 


scribed limit, and in no way takes ¢ 
common law right to support outside ¢ 
The injunction, therefore, was grante 


—_+»-.._ jj 
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Kune’, 


(Befor 


BencH Division: Drvistonave 
the Lorp Curer Justice andi 

“CHANNELL and Avory,) 

A Builder’s Appeal. 

Mr. Watrer Hottince, builder, of ij 
was the unsuccessful appellant before a 
f 
i 


on: Thursday,’ October 31, against a ¢ 
recorded: against him by the Uxbridge 
in July last for contravening a see 
Public Health Act by building the m F 
of a dwelling Ruislip without theif 
ion of the Ruislip-Northwood Urba: 
Council. Th se came before the tf 

rule nisi for certiorari directed 
xbridge Justices, calling on them y 
cause why the conviction should not bel 
up to be quashed. 

Mr. Cotes. Preed 
said Mr, Hollidge’s ¢ on was: 7 
F. M the Chairman of thi 

i which was taking the jj 
nst him, sat on the Bench diff 
g of the-summons, and his. presif 
»judicial to the case for Mr: Hollidsht 
ter ‘of fact, what happened was ti 
Elgood was the Chairman of thf 
ouncil, and was also a Justice of th 
Middlesex. He was also a suryell 
assisted to adjudicate in cas 
previous to tl zainst Mr. Holl: 
when that case called on he mow 
the other justices and occupied a seat—f 
on the Bench—at a 1 ance anti 
took no part in the proceedings, anol 
adjudicate. Mr. Cotes Preedy arguel 
fore, that Mr. ’s presence on tif 
was in no way prejudicial, 

Mr. McMorran, K.C., who apneare™ 
Urban District Counc said — thij 
authority to the eff that no objectif 
be taken to a Just was an iff 
pe t 1 during fj 
ceeding he was interested 
he took no active part in the he 
was no real: evider iat eithe 
or his solicitor. negatived the 
knew Mr. Elgood was the Chairmai 
Council. 

Mr. 

Counsel said he di 
What the solicit 
he did not know 
the Council. He kn 
Elgood was a mem 


for the 


ok 


t] 


ed 


The s 
not think he refi 
r said in his affi i 
Mr. Elgc Chai} 
w, apparently, jl 
of the Couneiff 
lis being ‘on thi} 
A mere membership of the Council wit 
isqualify Mr. Elgood~ from -acting}l 
ch, providing that he took no palf 
meeting -which authorised: the proces 
be taken. After calling attention to if 
ces who swore that Mr. Elgooft 
adjudicate or take any part.in the If 
the gainst Mr. -McMorran, 


+ Mr. Hollidge’s contentidf 


Mr. Courthope Munro, for Mr, & 
i would argue that the mere 
ood sat on the Bench was suijl 
the circumstances to invalidate the prell 
Both his client and his solicitor sw} 
they did not know that Mr. Elgood wht 
man of the Council, or they would hel 
objection to his sitting on the Bench. § 

After hearing further argument, tf 
lismissed the appeal, the Lord Chie} 
remarking that he was not satisfied} 
appellant and his solicitor did not kif 
Mr. Elgood was Chairman of the pif 
Council. He would not decide whd 
mere ~ sitting of Mr. Elgood on HP 
invalidated. the proceedings, becausel 
not able to properly judge on the 
before him: 


Kine’s Brencx Drvision, 

(Before Mr. ‘Justice Horripee and 2 
Jury.) 

Action by Builders : 
Bridge Barrett & Co., Ltd., v. Ear}! 
Smith. 

THis case was heard last week, the? 

being Messrs. Bridge Barrett & ( 

builders, of John-street, Adelphi, | 


fendants, who were now suing upon f 
claim, were Messrs. Eardley & Smyll 


furnishers and d 


of Ball 


corator 
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te of such traps being made optional, 
)Ipped the London County Council would 
Yithat they were not made compulsory. 
J. Dickinson (Redditch) said the chief 
to consider was as to what effect the 
jopuld have on their future policy with 
lo interceptors, and he thought the 
»vernment Board would sanction the 
dof the by-law requiring its provision. 
sHditch Urban District Council had 
ic] circular to architects and builder 
hat in view of the report they canno: 
gneir by-law requiring interception traps 
{air inlets to he provided on the drains 
jibuildings. In future, plans will be 
gi}. if they showed all drain openings to 
ply trapped, and if a 4 in. vent shaft be 
mt at the highest point of the drains. 
fiSertram Hartfree, F.S.1. (Alton), referred 
{vious recommendations of the Depart- 
micommittee, and asked if traps were 
jlvould every house drain take a share in 
vjilation of the sewer? He thought not. 
Ajumber of other speakers had expressed 
jlire to take part in the discussion, the 
s adjourned till Tuesday at cight 
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‘HYGIENIC ASPECTS OF 
; FOR HEATING AND 
JHTING. 


Sje recent Manchester meeting of the 


E.C.S., 


7, B. Lewes, 
fing paper on the \ Aspects 
for Heating and Lighting in Home, 
pend Workshop,” in the course of which 
{) Haldane and Dr. Leonard Hill have 
jirated that carbon dioxide, even when 
#in such enormously increased quantities 
3) per cent., has no effect except to deepen 
‘thing. They have also demonstrated that 
en in the air may be reduced to 17°65 per 
Without interfering with the ordinary 
Is of life, and that, in point of fact, the 
ipré and oppression caused in badly- 
Wed rooms have nothing to do with the 
(| composition of the air. So that to-day 
Ws on ventilation are in a condition of 
hange, and we are coming to the con- 
jthat the percentages of oxygen and 
lioxide within the limits of the quantity 
Ha the worst-ventilated rooms are im- 
», and health is dependent upon tem- 
moisture, and movement of air, the 
ping one of the most important factors. 
Jold phase of thought and knowledge 
‘zard to our views on ventilation, which 
enerations may justly call the ‘* chemical 
jera,” is fast passing away, and the idea 
percentage of carbon dioxide may be 
: the criterion of the effect of the air of a 
tn health would soon be as dead as the 
huge of 0% n standard if it were not for 
that accepted theories die hard, and 
to the interest of some to keep the 
‘dioxide skeleton dancing on its stick. 
je, however, with which carbon dioxide 
lestimated makes it a valuable indicator, 
long as it is recognised that it is merely 
and not an active factor in destroying 
jts presence will be taken advantage of 
ng air movements. 
} is no phase of the subject of ventilation 
received more attention, has been more 
ised about, or more misrepresented 
he effect of artificial illuminants on the 
onfined spaces. When electric lighting 
ame popular the two great features that 
d to the public were that it was more 
f down a switch than to finc 
h, turn on the tap, and light the s 


‘ent to pres: 


vondly, that, as it abstracted nothing from 
and added nothing to it, electric light 
2 more healthful in a confined space. 


nember well the first doubt that ever 


my mind arose when lecturing in a 
own London hall, in which I had given 
ctures before when it was lighted by gas 
sners, and had never felt any oppression. 
$ occasion, however, the hall had just 
1ed out in the full glory of electric light, 
felt it unpleasantly stuffy, while two of 
lience felt faint and had to be taken out. 
equence of this I made some experiments 
m having a capacity of 2,700 cubic ft., 
tained the totally (to me) unexpected 
hat when the room was lighted by two 
ch “C” burners and, mantles.‘on a 
t, each consuming 4 ctibic ‘ft. of gas 
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per hour, the air at the breathing level in the 
room was far purer and fresher than when three 
16-candle incandescent electric lamps were 
used ; and that the result became the more 
markedly in favour of gas the larger the number 
of people in the room. a 

Further experiment showed that the cause of 
this unexpected phenomenon | w that the 
strong uprush of heated products of combustion 
from the gas-burners drew up the emanations 
from the skin and lungs of the occupants. 
charred and sterilised any germs that accom- 
panied them, and, reaching the ceiling at a 
temperature of 12 deg. higher than when 
electric light was employed, ‘diffused through 
the plaster so rapidly as to draw fresh air into 
the lower portion and create a brisk draught 
under the door of the room, and, while 
diffusing, filtered off the charred remains of 
germs and organic matter on the. whitewashed 
ceiling, thus giving the blackened area which 
always occurs on the ceiling above the gas- 
light in town air, and marks the beneficent 
work of sterilisation that the gas-flame is carry 
ing on, and not, as the advocate of electr 
light always insists, imperfect combustion. 


Purifying Properties of Whitewas. 

don after these experiments had been made 
sir George Livesey commenced his. celebrated 
attack upon the sulphur clauses, and, in order 
to prove his contention that lime, purification 
was not essential for a domestic gas supply, 
took a small house near the Old Kent-road, in 
which Dr. Otto Hehner and Dr. Rideal made 
a long research upon the influence of the sulphur 
in the gas upon the air of the rooms if iron 
purification only replaced the previous methods. 
These investigators found that it made no 
difference to the air of the room whether lime 
purification had been used or not ; but the most 
startling fact was that, after burning large 
quantities of the gas in small rooms with the 
grate, doors, and windows closed, they found 
no more sulphur acids in the air of the room 
than in the atmosphere outside the house, and 
often less. The explanation of these facts was 
that the plaster and whitewash of the ceiling 
and walls cons IN Icivm carbonate, 
and that, as the heated products of combustion 
ped through them by diffusion, the sulphur 
acids became fixed as sulphates and sulphites 
of calcium ; while the portion that got cooled 
below the temperature necessa for rapid 
diffusion was to a certain extent absorbed by 
contact with the whitewashed ceiling. As the 
rooms were made as airtight as possible, the 
exterior air that entered to take the place of 
the heated products had to pass in through the 
plaster, and so underwent a purification that 
led to the sulphur in the room being sometimes 
loss than in the open ai A convincing proof 
that this was the true explanation was found 
by varnishing the ceiling and walls, when the 
sulphur acids in the air increased pro rata with 
the amount of sulphur in the g: 


Gas and Air Motion. 

Following up the subject, Dr. S. Rideal made 
an exhaustive research upon the “ Relative 
Hygienic Value of Gas and Electric Lighting,” 
which was published in the Journal of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute in 1908, and from 
which he came to the conclusion that, “ owing 
to the better ventilation obtained by gas, the 
products of combustion are not found in the 
air in anything like the proportion which might 
be expected—the temperature and humidity in 
an occupied room being no greater than when 
the room is lit with electric light.” Since these 
facts were first published many experiments of 
this character have been made both in this 
country and abroad ; but as far as I know not 
one iota of rebutting evidence has been forth- 
coming—all the results showing beyond doubt 
the importance of the heat given by the com- 
bustion of the gas in setting air in motion, 
promoting diffusion, and, over a given period, 
drawing in fresh air in so much larger a ratio 
than it gives off polluting products that: the 
air in the breathing zone of a closed room is 
purer than with electric light, which gives off 
no products but has a smaller influence in 
creating motion of the air. 

Dr. Leonard Hill, who has devoted his life to 
a study of the hygienics of the body, in this 
year’s Presidential Address to the Physiological 
Section of the British Association, defined the 
conditions essential to any good system of 
ventilation as being :—(1) Movement, coolness, 
and proper degree of relative moisture in the 
air ; (2) reduction of the mass influence of 
pathogenic bacteria. A stagnant atmosphere is 
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perhaps the worst enemy to health. The body 
is as dependent upon the action’ of the 
upon the lungs for throwing off the waste pro- 
ducts of life, and in an hour evaporation gets 
rid of some 700 grains of moisture from’ the 
skin and Jur Tf the air is stagnant and still, 
the moisture-laden emanations from the body 
are entangled by the clothes, and a humid layer 
of foul air hinders further evaporation, throwing 
such a strain on the system that a feeling of 
mal rapidly arises ; while if the air around 
the body is in motion and sufficiently removed 
from its saturation point for mioisture, this 
blanketing cf the body does not occur, and 
evaporation continues its beneficent work of 
throwing off waste products and regulating the 
body temperature. 

Here, then, are two of the most important 
factors in ventilation—movement of the air to 
prevent stagnation, and keeping the air suffi- 
ciently removed from its tion point to 
allow proper action of the skin. As regards 
air moyement, this’ may be brought about 
either by the natural method of air currents 
resulting from difference in weight of volumes 
of air, or by artificial methods, such as fans or 
blowers. 


Mistaken Ideas. 

There are still among us people who believe 
that carbon dioxide is the root of all hygienic 
evil, and that as it is so much heavier than air 
that it can be poured from one vessel to another 
—they believe that the forces which cause air 
to rise will be insufficient to cause the ascension 
of the products of combustion and respiration. 
Let me, however, remind those individuals of 
the old fire balloon, in which the combustion of 
some burning spirit on a sponge renders the 
products—the same as from gas—so light that 
not only do they ascend but carry up the weight 
of the balloon envelope, with a margin to 
spare. It is upon this power of setting air in 
motion and promoting diffusion that gas bases 
a good deal of its hygienic superiority as an 
illuminant ; while the sterilising effect of the 
flame and the trace of sulphurous acid in the 
products gives the reduction in organic matter 
and bacteria that forms the second desideratum 
of Dr. Leonard Hill’s perfect system of 
ventilation. 

As the amount of heat for a unit of light 
given by incandescent gas lighting is so far in 
excess of that given by the electric incandescent 
lamp, and as water vapour is one of the chief 
products of the combustion of gas, it may appear 
to some that the coolness and proper degree of 
relative moisture insisted on by Dr. Hill ce 
be obtained only by lighting by electricity 
while Dr. Hill himself has shown that an electric 
fan will give the necessary movement. Apart 
from the cost of using extra current for a fan 
to complete the work of a source of light that 
is already dearer than gas, it must be remem- 
bered that the air under these conditions 
becomes so befouled with decomposing organic 
matter as to be unpleasant to the nose, even if 
not actually injurious to health ; and we have 
no desire to live in an atmosphere having an 
odour of the kind that greets us when we reach 
the booking-office of a Tube station from the 
comparatively fresh air of the street. Cer- 
tainly we rapidly get acclimatised to it, and in 
a few minutes our nose ceases to be worried 
by it; but the esprit de corps is still there, 
although electric light, electric fan, blower, and 
pump have all been working their hardest to 
keep the air fresh, and there is certainly no 
stagnation. . . . 

T have no desire to make any invidious 
remarks with regard to electric lighting. There 
is no doubt as to its convenience and decorative 
value in houses built with proper regard to 
yentilation, in which lofty rooms, ceiling 
ventilators, and Tobin tubes amply. safeguard 
the health of the inhabitants ; but I do strongly 
protest against the methods of the electric n 
who attempts to displace gas as an illuminant 
in the homes of the large proportion (where 
small rooms devoid of any scheme of ventile 
tion other than those provided by the: fireplace 
and jerrybuilders are the rule) by false state- 
ments as to the dangers of gas, which, under 
these conditions, is an invaluable engine of 
ventilation. 


Hygienic Claims of the Gas-Fire. 

In considering the hygienic claims of the 
gas-stove we must take into account, first, the 
way in which the heat passes from the stove 
to the room and its occupants. With the coal: 
fire this is done almost: entirely by radiant heat, 
which does not directly raise the temperature 
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front. A substantial balcony, on which people 
might, stand, would be different from, say, a 
banner or a flagpole, and I don’t see how. it 
could be said that a clock was a projection 
bringing the front forward. This case is no 
différent from-a flagpole or one of those signs 
sometimes hung ‘outside of public-houses. The 
illustration of the flagpole is much in point. 
Music-hall people e essentially patriotic, 
and they might want to put out a flagpole with 
a-Hag-on it to attract attention, I say: that 
is not a projection, and plainly this eloc 
not. It is nothing more than: the. ordinary 
advertising of an clectric theatre for the 
purpose of attracting the innocent public 
within’ our walls. We are within the cases 
with regard to the restriction as to altera- 
tions, and I submit we are not within the 
covenant at all in respect of projections. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., on behalf of the re- 
spondent plaintiffs, submitted that the erection 
of this clock came clearly within the terms 
of the covenant, and that therefore the learned 
Judge was quite right in making the order, 
The lessees under the le were at liberty to 
fix facias whose designs been approved. 
These designs were ‘comparatively - innocent 
when approved, but had become ‘much more 
offensive now, and the clock was a very large 
projection, which came out 6 ft. from the 
front of the building and weighed about 
35 ewt. It was a considerable structure, and 
Counsel submitted it was an alteration of the 
fore or ‘side front—that. is, it was an altera- 
tion such as was contemplated in the restrictive 
covenant. 

The Master of the Rolls intimated’ that it 
would not -be necessa for Mr. Hughes to 
address the. Court further, and the appeal was 
dismissed. , 

In giving judgment for the Court the Master 
of ‘the Rolls said this was ‘an appeal from the 
decision of Mr. Justicé Joyce, and' depended on 
the true construction of covenants in the lease. 
It was not disputed that if there had been a 
breach of the covenants the ordér of the Judge 
was‘ right. In his opinion the- putting, up of 
this clock was ‘a-breach of at‘least two parts 
of the covenant, and the Judge ‘was right in 
his decision ‘and in the relief he granted. 

Fourteen days were given to the’ appellants 
to remove the clock or come to terms with the 


other side. 
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Battersea.—The Medical Officer of Health, in 
his Annual Report for the past year, states 
that. street-paving had been continued 3 
the -year, several additional streets having 
heen paved with impervious material, to the 
iulready considerable number thus payed. He 
was convinced that much benefit had resulted 
from the adoption of this method of paving 
of the side streets in the poorer districts of the 
Borough, and the improved position which the 
Borough has attained in recent years in 
regards to its. vital and. morbid statistics is, to 
some extent, to be attributed to this hygienic 
innovation. This was not surprising when it 
was borne in mind that.these streets form the 
playgrounds of the children who dwell in 
them, and that, moreover, much less dust is 
formed and they are more readily scavenged. 

Brentford—At a recent meeting of the 
District Council -Mr.-Mills moved :— That 
this Council, as*the local road authority,: con- 
sider the:new road as proposed by the Road 
Board detrimental to the best interests of the 
district, and disapprove ofy and will oppose 
scheme other than the widening of the e: ne 
High-streét as approved at the recent Town’s 
meeting.” } He said a new road would not get 
rid: of thé present congestion, because the 
heayy-trdffic would not be - diverted, nor were 
the \tiams going :to be transferred to the new 
road, so that Brentford had nothing whatever 
to gain ‘by the’. pr m of>the new road 
whieh: they: were expected ‘to help pay for. In 
the interests of? Brentford he thought they 
should strongly oppose the scheme and con- 
centrate upon. the widening .of the existing 
street. Mr. Poole thought they should press 
for the High-street, widening first, and perhaps 
they would get the new road afterwards. Mr 
Clements, said that at -the Road Board meet: 
ing they were told by Sir George Gibbs that. 
whatever Brentford was prepared to give the 
Road Board would not agree to the widening 
of High-street. and that the new road’ wouid 
be put through in spite of them.-: Dr. -Walter 
said that, for the benefit of the town as a 
whole, he thought the new road would be the 
best thing, for it would open up a very large 
residential area. In the results, amendments 
Were carried to the effect that :no-action should 
be taken ‘until a. scheme was submitted. 

City of London—The tender of “Si 
Arrol, Ltd., Queen Victoria-streét, BE 
been: accepted by the ‘Bridge House Estates 
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Committee for resonstructing Southwark 
Bridge and its approaches. ‘ 

Kast: Burnet Valley.—Plans by. the Surveyor 
have been approyed for the erection of a public 
convenience at an estimated cost of 180/. 
Another convenience is also to be erected at 
the junction of Station and Leicester roads. 

Feltham.—The tender of Mr. T. Chapman, 
Tlounslow, has been accepted at 375/. for con- 
structing a 9-in, sewer in High-street. f 

Finchley.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry was held last w: regarding the 
Couneil’s .application for a town-planning 
scheme. The case for the Council was con- 
ducicd by Mr. E. H. Lister, who stated that 
from 1881 to 1911 the population had increased 
by over 28,000, and for the past six S 
houses had been erected at an average rate 
of about 400 a year. All the available building 
land in the district was ripe for development, 
and as building operations might commence on 
any part of it at almost any moment the 
proper steps had been taken to bring the pro- 
visions of the Town Planning Act into opera- 
tion at the earliest moment. The lands, the 
subject of. the application, had an area in 
all ‘of about 1,050 acres, and were divided 
into two areas. Of the first of these areas hy 
far the largest portion was to the south of 
East End-road. It consisted of the unbuilt-on. 
land adjoining the southern boundary of the 
district, contained about 1,000 acres, and in- 
cluded some of the best building land in the 


district. A considerable portion had a 
southerly aspect, and was ripe for the erection 
of houses of a hig a Over 400 acres of 
this portion had already been acquired by the 


Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust and the Co- 
Partnership: Tenants, Ltd., for immediate 
development in connexion with, and as an 
extension of, the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Both the Trust and the company were willing 
to co-operate with the Council in the prepara- 
tion of a scheme. The properties included in 
area two consist of unbuilt-on lands in. the 
southern portion of the district and areas 
occupied by large houses and glasshouses. Tlie 
Jatter were included, as it was found that the 
large houses were being pulled down and the 
land developed as build estates on specula- 
tive lines. Mr, Lister proceeded to point out 
that if th ea was not town planned there 
was a possibility that the much-needed means 
of communicaion between one part of the 
district and another would not be obtained, 
He had the strongest possible evidence that 
out of the 946 acres in area No. 1 between 
four and five hundred acres would be built 
upon immediately. Plans had been prepared 
in anticipation of - the town-planning scheme. 
An agreement had been entered into between 
the Garden Suburb authorities and the Council 
for the drainage of the area, and the covenants 
had been entered into for the erection of 
property of the estimated value of 950,000/. 
He also understood that the Garden Suburb 
authorities were about to acquire 40 acres of 
the Arden Jistate in the Regent’s Park-road. 
The Council’s Engineer (Mr. Jenkins), in his 
evidence, said that. the average number of 
houses erected for the last five years was 399. 
Generally speaking, the district of Finchley, 
during his period of office, had escaped tho 
worst attentions of the jerry builder, so far 
as houses are concerned,’ but the development 
of the land, especially in’small isolated estates, 
left very much to ‘be desired. The district 
was, generally speaking, a high-class resi. 
dential one, with the-usual and. nece: ary pro- 
portion of houses for the working-classes, and 
ib was felt desirable to ensure that the futuro 
development of the district should be on the 
best and most approved lines. It was the in- 
tention of the Council, gener ly speaking, to 
provide through access roads between existing 
trunk roads, and by means of €ross ro: 0 
link up such access roads, and the ex 
roads in the neighbourhood. Mr. Raymond 
Unwin said that the Co-Partnershin Tenants, 
Itd., had-expended 400,000. in buildines at 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Negotiations 
had now been entered into by which the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust had leased 
from the Hcclesiastical Commissioners. 112 
acres; and a sublease in respect of 80 acres 


of this’ area would ho granted eC 
Partnership Tenants, Ltd. eee 


The company s 
] ership T. > company was 
al leasing direct from the NHeclesiastical Com- 
missioners an area of 300. acres. on which it 
was proposed to build. T, 


I - In reply to the In- 
spector, Mr. Unwin, he said that Hikes. ane 


no proposal “at present to construct throug! 
roads. The lease granted +o i Par nee 
ship Tenants Grain be ae eae 
were under covenants with the 
to’ protect. large property 

‘and to build good property 
mum value against it, 
ounce On nts Elmhurst,” 
objector -to the scheme, ; itte } 

Council had not. made out aD 
for the inclusion of that 
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There was no chance of the land j, 
upon. If any such property cami; 

et it immediately bought) 
residential purposes. When th ; 
of town planning was ‘first consii), 
Council did not think it necessary if 
the owner of “ Elmhurst.” Additic), 
were issued, and the only logical 
was that it was for the benefit (| 
Partnership Tenants. Another obj|) 
also lodged on behalf of the owilf 
“Old House,” East End-road. "jj 
then closed. 

"riern Barnet.—The Surveyor ha ! 
stracted to submit plans and est) 
paving the footpaths in Beaconsfield), 
Victoria stone. Plans, for paving} 

i 


paths in seven other roads, have 
proved. The estimated cost of the \), 
at 8500. i 
Hendon.—Th 
s 


prams |) 


Simmonds, 
Green; M 
Ridgeway, Golder’s Green; Mr. 
s, The Ridgeway, Golder 
adshaw, three houses, Hag 
Peter. S. Dollar, mo 
Cricklewood-lane, Cricklewod; Mr. |) 
well, six houses, Golder’s Green; 
Streather, nine houses, Brookside-| 
i. nolds, motor garage, Holly 
Golder’s Green. | 
Hertfordshire—The Asylums Vis'lf 
mittee of the County Council haye \ 
enter into a contr for the pj 
further land in the. neighbourhod 
asylum buildings at Hill End, near § 
to provide further accommodation |j 
practicable. In connexion with thi)j 
it has also been decided to enter into || 
with Mr. G. T. Hine, 35, Parlian} 
Westminster, S.W., the architect of i) 
asylum, to act in a similar capacil) 
nexion with the proposed enlargem(f 
rate of 5 per cent., on the actuily 
expended, and reasonable and necess|) 
ling expenses. The Public Health arlj 
Committee have been instructed to r jj 
the sanatoria and dispensary accor 
required in the county, The tend] 
A. T. Catley, 23, Tloyd-square, W.C}I 
accepted, at 590/., for the construlé 
bridge at Holbrook Ford. Plans pili 
the County Surveyor have been apy) 
the ‘erection of a new bridge at $i 
worth. The estimated cost is put iJ 
and tenders are to be invited foll 
same. The Surveyor has been ins} 
carry out the work of erecting new)? 
the St, Paulswalden Schools at aff 
exceeding 313/. The President of | 
of Education is to be interviewed wi 
to obtaining the Board’s sanction t)) 
vision of a secondary school ab | 
The Surveyor has been instructed ti 
plans, specification, and estimates fo} 
tion of a snécial subject centre at |] 
to accommodate thirty-eight childre!) 
Leyton.—The sewer in a portion 0}! 
road is to be relaid with new 9-in.} 
an estimated cost. of 1401. Two \|f 
triple handicraft centres are to be.|é 
the Goodall-road and Mayville-roa\t 
The following plans have been 
Messrs. Cutts, Johnson, & Boddy,|J 
chapel, St. Margaret’s, Woodhouse-1}) 
W. A. Finch, extensions to facto} 
Wor Skeltons-lane; Mr. R. Gr 
houses and garage, Forest Drive jf 
plan has been lodged by Mr. J. E. Iii 
six hous: ssex-road. 
i od.—The tender cf 
Willis & Powis has been accepted, ail) 
extending the sewer in Frog-lane. J 
ing-up the footpaths in Green-lanoe, i, 
gate, and Denne-road, the tender of “/) 
Mann, at 761., has been accepted. 
Sunbury.—Plans have been approv}} 
widening of the Littleton and Charlil) 
At a recent meeting of the Council MW: 
Johnson moved:—‘‘ That the sancti} 
Local Government Board be obtain) 
necessary loan for the provision of «{I 
engine power at the sewage works 
installing @ pair of ejectors near G 
The estimated cost of the work 
2,4007. The motion was agreed to. |) 
Wutford.—The Surveyor has been fa 
to prepare an estimate of the cost i} 
# portion of Watford-crescent. The 
Messrs. C: Brightman & Sons, Ltd. 
been accepted for the erectior\! 
veniences in Cassiobury Park. Pl 
been. passed for fr. J. Bonham\y 
houses, Bush ill-lane; Mr, J. A} 
for: four hous Euston-avenue; Me 
clay & Co., Ltd., bank, High-street ji 
Bracey & Clarke, six houses, Ashby-r 
the King’s Ward Conservative and J 
Club, billiard hall, Harwoods-road. 


il 


[BER 15, 1912.] 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. E. Grayson. 


vith, on November 7, is announced 


Wleorgs Enoch Grayson, of Green 
Nimgerton Park, | Rock — Ferry, 
jij aged seventy-cight years, the 
%) Liverpool architect, who was 
a4 Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
sijchitects in 1886, and served as mem- 
jancil and of the Practice Standing 
My. Ho was President of the Ii 


“i}tectural Society, 1886-7. 
wie architect of the City Lib 
H.C., illustrated in the Builder of 
. Grayson & Ould, of 
pool, were the architects of 
, priant buildings in that city, and in 
ap, Cheshire, and the neighbouring 
MIOf these we may mention sever: 
lilfor M . Lever Brothers at Port 
if St. Barnabas, Rock Ferry, and St. 
HiVaterloo, churches; _ th Girls’ 
a} Schools at Carlisle (Warwick-road), 
Yhotle (Balliol-road), 1907-8; the Bank 
yjol branch, Wrexk ; “The Mount” 
Free Libra ampton (en- 
); Upton Asylum, near Chester, ne 
100 additional patients, and admini- 
Viock, 1898; Rainhill County Asylum; 
vit Hilesmere Port for the Bank of 
); Lloyds Bank, Heswall; and, in 
tl the Bank of. Liverpool; Mersey 
qailwa: ion, illustrated in our 
Phi February 28, 1885; Marine In- 
id & Bullen’s Bank; 
ijion Hospita ount Pleass 5 

Exchange Buildings ex 
idge, of the now buildings (first 
ity Hall, with extension of the 
Mas! Lodge; additions to Selwyn 
Sind the Clergy Training School; also 
Viwick Mamor-house, for the late Mr 
fhnder; Bidston Court, Cheshir 
fired house (1898), for Mr. R.. W. 
§) Wootton Parish Church; and, in w 
(mpetition, Hoylake Cottage Hospital. 
4. Lyle Ould, F.R.I.B died on 
1, 1909, aged fifty years. 


* Mr. F. G. Debenham. 


Yuk Gissing Debenham, F.S.I., who 
wovember 7, at Cheshunt Park, Herts, 
was, until-lately, principal 
Debenham, Tewson, 
formerly Mes Deben- 
Farmer, & Bridgew , of 
gheapside, auctioneers, land surveyors, 
die agents. Mr. Debenham was 


and a liberal 
Auctioneers’ 


oy, Ltd., 
» of the Incorporated 
nt Fund. He was elected a Fellow 
jrveyors’ Institution. in 1888. His two 
|. F. B. and Mr. H. B. Debenham, 
‘x partners of the firm. 


Mr. E. B. I’Anson. 


iret {0 announce the death, on Novem- 
it his residence, No. 3, Argyll- 
bn, of Mr. Edward Biakeway PA 
ntab (St. John’s College), F.S.1., ag 
years, of 7s, Laurence Pountne 
; architect and surveyor. Mr. 
as the eller son of Edward I’Anson, 
jhott, Hindhead (who died January 
| with whom he practised under the 
firm of Messrs. I’Anson & Son. He 
eda Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
ichitects in 1880; in 1866 he t 

br of the i 3 
jor many 
il, 1903-4. 


s elected for 1912-3 
Mr. 
was tho architect of the St. Mary, 
bn (Manor-place), baths and wash- 
Mm competition, erected in 1895-7 at a 
ver 40,000/.; almshouses at Charlton, 
> the Trustees of the Dutch Church, 
friars (May 14, 1887*); Corn Ex: 
Mark-lane, H.C. (June 24, 1882*); 
2, Cornhill (June 30, 1888"); St. Luke’s 
|Grayshott (1899-1900), in the Barly 
style, and the “Three Cups,’’? Col- 
the Clapham and the St. Mary, 
on, Public Libraries; and the London 
amercial Sale Rooms in Mark ‘and 
lanes, E.C., erected in 1891-2 at a 
some 90,0007. As Surveyor to the 
s of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital he, 
carried out some extensive sanitary 
nents of the hospital buildings, and 
Is made the plans and designs for 
on the sites of Nos. 193-221, City- 
.. and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Plumbe, for the rebuilding, at an 


* Tilustrated in the Builder. 


and w 
resident, Surveyors’ Institution. 


THE BUILDER, 


estimated cost of about 
hospital (July 28, 1904,* 
“casualty ” departments, dispensary, officers’ 
quarte dinner hall, common-rooms, _ ctc., 
Giltspur-street front), of which the late King 
laid the first stone on July 6, 1904, and the 
first portion was built’ by Messrs. Dove 
Brothers, who contracted for about 150,000/. 
He was the architect of the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s head offices, Trinity- 
square, E.C. (1908), and warehouses in Park- 


500,000/.,. of the 
outpatients’ and 


street, Southwark (June 30, 1888*), these 
jointly with Mr. E. Haslehurst; for the repara- 
tion, with removal of human remains and 
other works, St. Magnus Church, [London 


Bridge, 1893; Convalescent Home, Craig-y-don, 
Llandudno ; Lord Chief Justice, Lord Al 
stone’s, Cottage Hospital, Shanklin, I.W.; 
and for the laying-out of new roads and streets 
and the building of houses, for the South 
London and Streatham Estates, Ltd:, and the 
Drew and Mortimer Estates at Streatham and 
Tooting; in Camberwell, Wandsworth, Streat- 
ham High-road, Canterbury-grove, Norwood, 
‘and elsewhere the south-western suburbs. 
Mr. T’Anson was employed in several im- 
portant cases of ‘arbitration or assessment, 
comprising, by appointment of the Local 
Government Board, the London County 
Council’s assessment of improvement charges 
for the southern approach to Tower Bridge; 
and the award (6,1000.) out of the City con- 
solidated rate to the Governors of Bethlehem 
and Bridewell Hospitals, in the matter of the 
widening of YLudor-street, Whitefriars. He 
was elected to the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Societ 1911-2 and 1912-3, anc 
made liberal donations to the fund 

as to the New emises Fund, Ar. 
Association. Mr. I’Anson was prominent 
member of some City Guilds, he a Warden, 
and Master, 1901-2, of the Merchant Taylors’, 
and Warden, 1911-2, of the Ironmonger: 
panies. In 1898 he was one of the six archi- 
tects nominated to compete for the St. Pancras 
(Kentish Town) Baths, to cost about 64,000/. 
The funeral is fixed for to-day at Grayshott. 


aa 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS - PUBLISHED.” 


23,443 of 1911—Ethel Bessie Sanders: 
inlets for building and the like. 

23,659 of 1911.—Harry Johnson: and George 
Paddison: Kitchen and like fireplaces. 

24,037 of 1911—Nathaniel Roe: 
more particularly adapted for 
awnings, 


24,124 of 1911.—Jonas Walter. Aylsworth : 


Air 


Gearing 
use with 


Plastic compositions and method of preparing 
the same. : 

24,187 of 1911.—Alfred Squire: Domestic 
stoves. 

24,481 of 1911—Harry Vaughan Rudston 
Read: Apparatus for use in extinguishing 


fi 


24.546 of 1911.—Henry Frank Berry: Heat- 
ing and drying of stone and other materials 
for use on roads and like surfaces. 

27,196 of 1911.—John Spencer, Ltd., Thomas 
Spencer, Herbert Spencer Smallman, and 
Spencer Horton: Valves and fittings for con- 
trolling the water supplies for installations 
of automatic sprinkles and fire-alarms., 

27,866 of 1911.—Robert Charles Sugg:, Valves 
used for the flushing of water-closets. 

19 of 1912—Walter. Jones: Sprinklers for 
sewage and other liquids. 

2,534 of 1912.—Polydore Wenmackers: Con- 
struction of cement and the like foundations 
and ground anchorages. 


2,782 of 1912—Robert Head: Combined 
closure and faucet. 

11,069 of 1912—William Mayo Venable: 
Temporary forms or supports for casting con- 


erete floors in situ. 

11,373 of 1912—Hans Munding: Means for 
treating smoke in chimneys. 

11,489 of 1912.—Adolf Bleichert & Co.: 
Carriages for ropeways and the like. 

13,427 of 1912.—Theophile Victor 
Boilot: Portable scaffolds. 


Touis 


14,646 of 1912. — Industrie Gesellschaft, 
m.b.H.: Closet seat and process of manu- 
facture. 

SELECTED PATENTS. 
13,956 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: 


Hollow building-blocks. 

This relates to hollow ~ building-blocks 
wherein each block is first formed with spaced 
partitions 10 extending the whole length, and 
is then cut into two parts; the partitions are 
removed from each part for a-distance from 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


593 


the centre by a wire or other cutter 13, and 
The space between 


the two parts are reunited. 


13,956 of 1911. 


the partitions may be lessened by splaying the 
material with a toothed plate. i7. 


_ 14,031 of 1911.—James Joseph Smith: Saw- 
ing-stone. 

_ This relates to a rotary stone-cutting saw 
in which magnetism is employed to hold 
abrasive material to the- cutting edge, .and 
pole-pieces are provided to give maximum 
attraction at the. periphery. of the saw. An 
electro-magnetic field is employed. The saw 
consists of V-jointed plates 7 connected by 


14,031 of 1911. 


rings 8 and hugs 9 to the shaft 4, which forms 
the core for an electro-magnet on each side 
of the saw. The magnets carry-rings, to which 
spring-pressed brushes convey current. 
Mounted in the bearing of the shaft 4 are 
cup-like shields: having arms 12, 13, carrying 
radially adjustable pole-pieces 16, 17, 18. The 
pole-piece 18 is also. pivotally. adjustable. 
Abrasive material is fed from a hopper 32. 


14,506 of. 1911—Harold 
Reinforced concrete. 

This relates to an expanded metal reinforce- 
ment for concrete structures, which comprises 
stud members .2, connected in their own plane 
by members 3, and side members 5; which aro 
expanded transversely to the plane of the 
members -2, and are provided’ with integral 


Clinton Ferree: 


14,506 of 1911. 


hooks 4 for securing adjacent reinforcements 
together. Moulding-forms and cores ‘for 
hollow walls may be supported from the ex- 
panded metal frames by means of:sheet-metal 
strips 17 formed with tongues’ 16, and eyes 
for the reception of long wire stays 20 and 
wedging-nails 21. 
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BARNARD CASTLE SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


The Barnard Castle Urban District Council 
have instructed Messrs. Taylor & Wallin (Mr. 
Harry W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E.), of New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Birmingham, to report 
upon the condition of the existing sewago 
farm, with a view to its extension and improve- 
ment. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are : 


advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xx.; Auction Sales, xxiy. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be | 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


° iti November 18,—Cloughton.—V S.-H 
Competitions, tion of new yestries at the Church of St, Ma 


November 26.—Portsmouth.—Housss, # 
Erection of twenty-two houses on the S 


Cloughton, - Yor Quantities from Mess af Curzon-Howe-road, | Portsea;, erect: 
, W.S, Walker, P.R.I.B.A., & Son, architects, 77, seventeen houses on the east side of Cura 
BO Ea rea SLE MEPIS ee SCHOOL | iow gates jE Howe-road, and four houses in Kent-street, Pe 
the Education , Office, Northumberland-read,, Novemper 18.—Port Talbot.-Fixrunes, ric— Ca, logether | with a wall and iron 
Neweastle on-Tyne. | " For new shop front and fixtures at the Co- Deposit of 20. for quantities rms 


sar Port tender_at the Borough Engineer's Offices at 
gore: Hott own Hall Portenbuth, 

Jones, M.S.A., architects and * Novemnen 29.—Atherstone.—Post-orrice 
reet, Port Talbot. he Commissioners of H.M. Works and Puk 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new pe 
of See advertisement in this issue for furtl} 


—Langside, Glasgow. —BRaNcH operative 
—Assessor, Mr. NG Paterson, Talbot. 
A.R.S.A. Premiums, 5OL., 30. and 251. P. Messrs. 
ticulars from the ‘own Clerk, City- chambers, surveyors 
Glasgow. Novemzer_ 18,—Resolven.—Srores, 

Novemser 30, --Balham.—SwiMMING-BATH.— tion of stables, coach-house, stores, etc 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs. See ver: Resolyen Co-operative Society. Plans, Specifica- 
Goa in issue of August 16. Particula: and quantities from Mr. J. Ccok Rees, 

P. Dodd, 215, Balham High-road, 8.W. Parade-chambers, Neath. 

~ DECEMBER 2.—Garlisle._ScHooL ‘BUILDINGS, Staines. NITARY Con- 
Etc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, aines U:D.C. invite tenders 
Visher-street, Carlisle. ry, convenience. See advertise. 
DECEMBE! — Rome. or further particular: 


Stores, Pontrhydyfen, 
> 


—Shrewsbury.— Extension, 
SORTING-OFFICE [he Commissioners of 

Work Public Buildings invite tenders 
xX f i nffice. See advertisement 
particula 
West Ham. HANDICR 


for a small « 
ment in thi 


SHOOL AT 


<7 SHIP IN Fy : a Wash: Els : : 

iui ue tinea aia from Mr, NOVEMBER | 18—Stornoway.—Anpimions.—Fer Site leaders, tor a, handicralt, contre a UE 

Evelyn Shaw, 54, Victor alterations and additions to Stornoway | Post- lang Sch See advertisement in this issue ¥ 
DecemBer 20. aor L.B.A, Competitions. — All office, Drawings he specification. and condition: further particular: 


and form of contract at Stornoway or Inverness mn : 4 
Post-offices. Quantities and forms of tender at Decem 8.—Oswaldtwistle.—ScHooL,— Hi 


HIN (OmGe an Gores Parliament-square, tion of an elementary school at Oswaldtwish 


work for the Studentship and Prizes, 1913, must 
be ieitered before 4 p.m, at 9, Conduit- 


Sette 1, 1913. —Dublin.—Monicrran Bunp- Edinburgh. Deposit of 11. SCR Bee ny Later, 16 a com 
nes.—Assessor, Mr, Albert E, Murray, A.R.H.A, Novemper 20.—Brofie—Storr.—For erection }ince, Preston, Depeit of 
Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. of a store at Brodie Station, for the Forres and SRE RE 4.-Carshalt VERiw 4 
Deposit, ol. 28. District Farmers sociation, Ltd. Plans and 7p, ,UaCrit ee ee Ce 
Frsrvary 3, 1913.—Harrogate.—Scxoon.—The —_ specifications at Brodie Station. SHRP AN Oa SEY) aoe Havel eG ee 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs Novemper  20.—Cardiff.—Manrxer.—Construc- “Qe ea cuitcment an “ine issue for fuel 
for Council sch in Skiptonzroad. See tion of a livestock markekt Sloper-ruad, seus ap : ee 
advertisement in issue of November 1 forfurther Drawings, specification, and deed of contract — P' hte: New Hanetanton._ Sauce 
particulars. seen, and form of tender, with quantities, at the jy the er nEaMelteke ab 4188 e 6 OFT 
Feprvary 22, 1913.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.— City Engineer’s Office, City Hall. Ginenes, Meapanee ea oe Ticatist al tie ol 
Proposed TRAINING COoLLE! Limited to NOVEMBER 20.—Chorley.—Roon. For erection of the Council, Gree : ‘New 


firms, named in ‘Competition News,” Decem- 


of a skin-cleaning room, etc., at the public stanton, 


ber-1; page 635, slaughter-houses. . and quantitios ati 5Wrotham.—Scuoor, Hxtar 
pitas mi Become ee tie mane: ihe porous 8 brie, “Bepent ot ics tweation Commitee 
s, Gd. ; enlargement of Council Schoo 
Gi aiees SOR ee Heal Novearsen 90 —Dewsbury.—Hoven.—Mor. erce- Gr Bes advertise pont in tice 
seapebtinely, tots ftet)aeccond, ‘aiid: qhitd. Hee. onl a dwelling-house in Northfield’ road West, abe 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further Sons, & “Ridswor, TP RLBA, DeceMBER ~ Abergavenny. — Pavition, 
particulars. Hone Dereinies ¥ “ Erection of the Eisteddfod pavilion in Bai 
Marcw 1, 1913.—Sofia._-DesiaNs ror A Royau meee ACB. § 2 P: _ Aber Plans, specificat sons 
Pauace and Law Courts.—Particulars from the ,. 20. olan RB OE Mor erec- quantities © architect, Mr. B, J. 1 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of tion of a number_of lock-up hops adjoining the Linden House Abergavenny, Deposit af ae 
Trade, Basinghali-street, H.C, (seep. 173, Victoria Market, Hall. Plans and specifications Drops 1d Wandawareh'. Earn one 
August 9, and p, 350, September 27). eens aro Usaalies ee form of tender at the Receryrnc Warps.The Wandsworth Guardie 
March 1, 1913.-—Winnipeg.—Crty Hatn.—Par- Borough aeons Cine: invite, tenders for alteration and_ extension 
ticulars from Mr. A. Waugh, City Hall, Winni- Novemper 20.—Swallowfield.—Corracrs.—Por receiving wards at W. Swaft 
peg, See page 509, November 1. the erection of a pair of cottages. at Riseley, advertisement in thi gis 
No Dat. Dursley. Workmen's Dwert- Swallowfield. Plans seen, and specifications from halen: 
inas.—The Parochial Committee of the Dursley Mz. William Yeo, jun., Clerk to the Coumcil, DeceMBeR 18,—Birmingham.—Howes. 

1, invite designs for about thirty workmen’s Riseley, Swallowfield. tion of homes for -epileptic and feeble-min¢ 
‘dweilings. See advertisement in issue of November 21.—Lepton.—Instirute.—For erec- children and, adults, a school, an administrat 
October 25 for further particulars. tion of a church institute at Lepton, near Hud- 2 m, and other ‘buildings a 

No Dirs._Folkestone.—Prorosep KURSAAL.— . Drawings seen, and quantities from therewith, at Monyh 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 60, Messrs, J.B, Abbey & Son, 344, New-street, , Birmingham. Plans @ 


C. Whitwell & §& 
reet, Birmingham. Quy 
W iljiams. tity survey 


25 jee ‘Competition News,” page Huddersfield. 
ond Bore uinene 8 : 2 November 21.—Romford:—Suep, 


No DAtE.— Motherwell._Hiax Scnoon.—Dr erection of a new cart-shed and paving the stable 


eects News 


i tO BOL aad B01. = Yard. at town yard, Market-place, Specification ‘Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposib of 251. 
Byrnet, assessor. Premiums 60/,, $0l., and id forms of tender from Mr, H, I. Ridge, % DxcemBer 19.—Tonbridge.—Scnoon, 21d 
Council] Offices, Romford The Kent Education Committee invite tendl 


Contracts Noveamen 21; ‘Wednesbury.—Atterstion.— for new Council school at Sussex- 
. For alter as of premises in the Market-place, buildings. See advertisement in this 
Imown_as 30 and 31, into institute buildings, for further particul 


pas lars. 
the _ Foresters’ stitute. ifications and No Dare Beneeterie dy — Orrices.—E rect 
BUILDING. articulars from Clark, archi- of mew offices ot the Chatsworth Wagon Wor 


The date given at the commencement of each tects, Lower High-street, Wednesbury. Whittington, Chesterfield. Plans, 


paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or * November 22.—West Ham.—Appirions, and quantities from Mr. W. C Tacks 
the names of those wiliing to submit tenders, The County of Essex Territ 1 Force M.S. architect and surveyor, 6, Stephens} 
may be sent in, ciation invite tenders for alterations sand Jhesterfield. 


“The Cedars,” Port Leeds.—Picrure Ho —Ere 
rtisement in this issue for further of the Lyceum Picture House, in Cardigan-re 
ille-road, Burley, Leeds. Mesg 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 84, Albiv 
street, Leeds, 


rT¢.—For 


November 15.—Newquay.—-Panxs, 
the erection of drys and tanks at Par, for Hens- 
barrow China Clays, Utd. Particulars, on 
t of 21, 2s., from Messrs. Cowell & Cowell, 
Central-chambers, Newauay. 

Novemser 15,—Rhondd: 


i 23.—Morley.—Prem1 
of additional premises at Wesley 


7 pierley, ater = Tee Repeth Rae No Dam : Waxhoraugh: .—Premises.-~ Reg 
\ ONE ang a ané structi $ s & 
the carrying out of alterations at the girl from Me TR Bulcee Lic WTB A weno Moviengh: fe ts eee nae 


infants’ departments of the Cwmelydach Council aoe ‘ 
School, Plans and specification seen, and quan. ee Morley. Lid. Mr. W. Wrigley, A.B.LB.A., 2, Kil 


tities end tender. forms from the Architect, Novemsrr 23.—Rochdale.—Housr, Etc. street, Wakefield. 

Mr. Jacob Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. Frettion ga a bandstand (steel and wood) fo No Dare.—Radcliffe. —-For erect) 
Deposit of 11, 1s alinge Park; shelter and bowl-house for Buersil of ten hou Plane nnd aa 

Novenser | 16-Blaenrhondda.—Insrr x Bowling Green. Particulars from Mr. P. W. fications at 154, life. 

For.erection of branch institute at Blaenrhondda, athaway, A.R.I.B.A., Town Hall. NOG Dade “Rhosamman. ee or tubal 
for the Fernhill and Blaenrhondda_worknien. Novemser  23,—Tynemouth.-—A.terations.— _ ing the Rose and Crown Inn, Rhosamman, Car! 
A dep 9 . for quantities to Mr. W. D. For structural alterations to the buildings Plans and specification seen, and quantities fi 
Morgan. rehitect, 194, Ystrad-road, recently, occupied by the children at the Union Mr, J. C. Rees, M.S.A., Parade-chambers, Nea 


Pentre, Rhond Workhouse, 50, Prete road, North Shields. 

November 16.--North Anston.—-Crus.—For pecs seen, and specification and quantities from 
{he proposed new Working Men’s Club, } the architect. Mr, W. Stockdale, A-R.I.B.A.,. at ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL 
Anston Quantities on deposit of 1l. Is. Mr, 81, Howard-street, North Shield: 
John Winte r, architect and surveyor, St. Novemser 25,—Bradford.—Repairs, For November 22.—Carrick,.—Brince.—For 7} 
Peter 2, Sheffield. the execution of ordinary works and repair to _ reconstruction ‘of thé Stinchar Bridge, PB 
_, NOVEMBER ‘16.—Rorhford,—Brock.—For_erec- the buildings in the Bradford, rks, district. by renforced concrete ‘bridge, or by} 
fion of an age and infirm block at, the Wak Conditions of contract, form tender, and steel .girder bridge, with concrete abutmen) 
house, Rochford.. Names to the architect, particulars, on deposit of 11., from the Secretary Plans and sections, with specifications and for} 
Walter J. Wood, 26. Alexandra-street, Beqtnende HLM. Offies of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, of fender, from Mr. Robt. Moir, Road Survey 
on-Sea.” Deposit ‘of 11, 1s, : London, 8.W, Marbole. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 

ragraph is the latest.date when the tender, or 

Ie names of those willing to submit tenders, 

ty be sent in. 

WNOVEMBER, 23. 

jr the laying 

fins, and erection of Bac service reservoir and 

Rmping-station. Plans seen, and quantities 

m the Engineer, Mr. W. H, Radford, C.H., 

gbion-chamber King-street, “Nottingham, on 

Hposit of 91. 2s. 

PNovemBer 25.—Aberdeen.—Lirrs.—F or 

dn of electrically-worked luggas 

» Aberdeen Joint ‘Station Committee. 

J. A, Parker, 80, Guild-street, Hires 
7.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Reservorr.— 
f & xeseryoir (the Taf. Fe 
Pservoir) near the Pontsticill Junction 
fecon and Merthyr Railwa with its ou 


jd diversions, and other ancillary wor a 

joplying ng of about fifteen miles of 
t-iron_ pipes. seen, and specifica- 

Jns and: quantities fr z Al Binnie, Son, 


tephen’s Victoria: 


S.W. 
d. 


§ Deacon, St. 

fbankment, London, 
! the 
ion 
f fications 
! , Council 


of two 

ions and spec 
D, Waterhous 
t of 101. 


mping plan 
mm the Engineer 
Watford. 


ee 
Depo 


ces, 


| 


JRNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Huddersfield.—Paintinc.—For 
wood -and iron work of shop 
Huddersfield. Speci 
and quan- 
FY Camp- 
and, Sur- 


“ee 15 
finting the external 
in Buxton-road, 
and general conditions eels 
rms of tender from Mr. 
.C.E,, Borough ie ees 


Paintinc. — For 
Public Library 
particulars, 
‘the Borough 
Preston. 

;.—-For 


Preston. 
of the Free 
ations, conditions, 

mof tender at the office of 
Qgineer-and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Novemper — 18.—'Todmorden.— Partin 
ng in the Workhouse Infirmar, 
ion at the office of Mr. F, Hollinrake, 
hion Offices, Todmorden 
WoveMBER~ 19, — Mocersite. Partin: 
ing. etc 
Soucineations seen, and 
Hstate and Property 
, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE BUILDER. 


Novemser 20.—Hull.—Firrings, Er 

electric lighting, fittings, and electric bells for 
the Teachers’ Training College, Cottingham-road, 
Hu. Particulars from the Oey Treasurer, 
Guildhall, Hull. Deposit of 11. 
* NovemBer 30.—Norbury.— rent riae —The 
Croydon Education Committee invite tenders 
for supply of school furniture, See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


—For the 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS, 


November 15, — Brighton. — Firs, — For 
supply of 4,000 cubic yds, of hand-picked: land 
flints. for highways. Specification .and form of 
tender from the Borough Surveyor, ‘Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

Novemser 16: 
For the supply of-¢: 
ings, etc. Forms of 
Antony _ Lees, Secretary, 
Birmingham, 

Novemger 16.—Halifax 
construction of about 2,320 of 9-in 
ware pipe sewers in Staups-lane, Kell-lane, ‘The 
Haugh, nd Upper-lane, Northowram. Jans 
ee specification seen, and forms of tender from 

J. Lord, M.Inst.C. Borough. Engineer, 
town Hall, Halif: Deposit of 101. 

N IBER - 18. —Baglan. — Diversion. — For 
of the: Aberavon and Briton Ferry 
ad between. the Baglan Engineering 
and Pentwyn Farm, an:~ Plans .and 
ation seen, and quantities at the Police- 
station, Briton Ferry, and at the County 
Surveyor’s Office, County Hall, Cardiff. 

November 


—Birmingham..—Pipzs, 
-iron pipes, 
pecification. from Mr, 
44, 


special cast- 
E. 
Broad-strect, 


‘or the 
earthen- 


main 
Works 


speci 


18. — Blackburn. — Srreets.—For 
and paving Wareham-str 
g lace, and_asphalting Alexandra 
and Bathe road Plans and specifi 7 
Mr. . . Stubbs, A.M. Inst.C.B. Borough 
Gal Municipal- buildings, Blackburn. 


Novemser 18.—Briton Ferry.—Diversion.— 
» diversion of the Aberavon. and ‘Briton 
Ferry main: road, between the Baglan Engincer- 
ing Wo and Pentwyn Farm, Baglan. Plans 
and. specification seen, and quantities at the 
Police-station, Briton Ferry.’and at the. County 
Surveyor’s Office, County Hall, Cardiff, 
November 18.—Tamworth.—Sewace.—For the 
construction of about 450 yd 0 in, pipe sewers 
near the ceme' , on the Wigginton-road, about; 
140 yds of 6-in, pipe sewers at Hopwas, and 


595 


pipe sewers at Mount Pleasant, 
Particulars from Mr, H. J. Clarson, 
and Surveyor,.; 22, Church-street, 


90 yds. of 6-in. 
Wilnecote. 
Engineer 
Tamworth. 


November ~ 21,—Southend.—Roaps.—For the 
making-up of Hildayille-drive, Lovelace-gardens, 
Westborough- road, Grand-drive, Fleetwood- 
avenue, and Stornaway-road, Plans and specifi- 
cation seen, and quantities and forms of tender, 
on deposit of 1. 1s,, from Mr. Ernest J, Elford, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

November 26. — Gloucester.—Sewace.—For a 
main outfall sewer passing under Great Western 
Railway Dock Branch embankment; sinking and 
lining two cast-iron shafts, driving and lining a 

cast-iron tunnel,, Drawings seen, and specifica- 
tion, form of ‘tender, and quantities from 
Mesérs. Wm. Fox, F. W. La Trobe-Bateman & 

R. Fox, 5, Victoria. street, Westminster, or the 
Surveyor, Mr. . Read, Guildhall; Gloucester, on 
deposit of 51 

Novemsrr ‘96. —Southgate.—Srreers.—For the 
execution of works. of private street. improve- 
ers Tene with the Council’s Panter er Mr. 

G. Lawson, C.E, Deposit of 21 

Novenner 26, Swansea. — Srreers, — For 
private street works in the Back-road between 
Eaton-crescent and _ Gwydr-crescent, and the 
Back-road. between Beechwood-road and Sketty- 
road. Plans and specifications seen, and tender 
forms at the offic s of the Borough Surveyor, 
No, 13, Somerset-place, 


Novemser 27.—Birmingham.—Mareriau.—F or 


the supply of road material. Forms from the 
omy Surveyor, 6, Waterloo-street, Birming- 
sam, 


November 2 
whole of the w. 
paving the ca 


‘7, Swansea.—Wor«.—For the 
ik and the materials réquired in 
agéways and laying of tramways 
in_ streets, having a route length of nearly 
1,009 yds._ Plans seen, and particulars from Mr, 
George Bell, Borough Surveyor, Swansea, 
Specification, general conditions, | LEO, and 
form of tender.on deposit of 51. 

NoveMBER 8q. — Seaford. Gauge: — For 
supply of 600 tons-of granite flake,-and 200 tons 


of iin. broken granite. Forms from Mr. 
W, H. Pawson, Clerk, 3, Clinton-place, Seaford, 
Sussex. 


—Bromley, Kent.—Srnr Im- 
PROVEMENT.—The Bromley B.C, invite tenders 
for sewering, levelling, paving, ™ metalling, 


channelling, and making good Brackbrook-lane 
and portion of Barfield-road. See'adyertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


Application 


Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. PO bein 
| 
SCOUN' TOCK, anp PRIME COST CLERK Hackney Borough Council ... | 1801, per annum..... Dec. *° 2 


Huction Sales. 


Nature and Place of 


JASONS’ anp JOINERS’ MATERIALS, CHELSEA, S.W.—On the Promises . 
[JILDER’S PREMISES, BATTERSEA, S.W.—On the Premises . 


--DR. & CONTR'S STOCK, PLAN D& MACHINERY, 
REEHOLD ‘BUILDING SITE, PECK AAM. -ROAD, §. 
IREMISES, KING’S CROSS, N.—At the Mart., 


/EEHOLD BUILDING SI tH, NOTTING HILL-GATE— At the Mart | 
-EEHOLD SITE or KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, -W.C.— 


Sale. 


By whom Offered. 


Tyler & Co. 
Douglas Young 


Be ATTERS 
E,—At the Mart. 


Horne & Co. 
Horne & Co. 


‘Sale by Tender Weatherall & Green 


0. 
J.T. Skelding & Holland 
Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddel 


IME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

) October 
ira, etc, 
f29'v., f. 
Bctober 25.—By Srp 


£10,875 


(wind AtrRED SA 
erston-Super-H f aor 
accommodation 6,175 

Hober 26.—By SrEPH 

(wire A 
ty, Glamor 
3. 20 pf 3,905 
ctober 28.—By Exiior 
rylebone.—68, Welbeck-s ae 

p., 501. 10: x 7,500 

2,400 
an oaeaei nel ah < 
il. y- and 685 
MSLEY: 
Holding and ¥ 
0x. 36p., = 540 
400 
400 
240 
By E. Watson & Son 
Sussex.—Lower Morgay Farm and é 
Bea 2a-8 Debit : 4560 
| 
| 
| 


By Wiuxtyson, Sox, & Wetcu. 


Brighton. 3, Southdown-av., f., y.r. 381. £550 
3, Chapel-ter., mews, f., p.. 550 
October 20.—By Wearnuray & G 

Kilburn.—t, 2, 3, 5, and 7, Brondesbw 

: 500 
101., gross rental 531. 135 
— ‘Averdour - gdns., 
1,871 
285 
“By May & Puivpor. 
Tulse Hill. No. 166, £., p 675 


Streatham.—56, Glenengierd 
51. 


. 5 
Kennington — 66, St. 


‘Agnes 


Sl, war. 591. 1 125 
By Huppert & Ha 
Stockwell.—123, Dalyell-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., 
i 275 
175 
Ryhill, Vordewecatann od ne a 3,635 
By J.C. Puarr. 
h,—, Kilmarsh-rd., w.t. 58 yis., 
‘ 200 
URE aig Ipchee o) 300 


By Harry Bau. 

Bedford.—65, Midland-r 

48 and 50, Bower- st., f. 

Land 13, St, Leonards.ay., f., yr 2 
21 and 23; Park-rd., f., y.r. 261 

40 to-48 (even), Pilgrott- St. 


October 30.—By Brovie, Tass, & Co. 
Knightsbridge—37 to 45 (odd), Kinnerton- 
ito 4, Capeners-yd., profit rentals of 1731., 


L648 
at 301, with possession .. 200 
3and 5, Lexham-mey 
Sal. 330 
By Drason & Lr 
Harlesden.—40, Bruce-rd., u,t. 86 
w.r. 391. 165 
iNesden 16 qin 18, Westbury-rd., 
10s., w.r. 631. 14s. 190 
7 28, 27, and 29, Ramse md 
Ramsey House, tut. 87 yrs., 8. 3, 10s 
w.r. 2341. é 725 
By Dyer, Son, & Hinton. 
Eltham.—Southend- rd., Rusthall Lodge and 
stabling, f., y.r. 701: 1,010 
By Hatcu & Harcu, 
Stepney.—83 and 85, Grove-st., f., w.r. 701. 4s, 350 
By WHEELER & WHEELER. 
Muswell Hill.—16, Grove-ave.,f., y.r. 471. 10s..-: 590 
By German &-GuRMAN. 
Trent, Derby.—Prent Cottage and 
1,487 


October 31.—By Cwas. Cavey. 
Camberwell. 7, Gloucesterrd., usted 


4, De Crespiga pk., wt. 2yrs., gt. 101, et. 
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By Lroroup, Farmer STONE (Coutinued). WOOD (Con inued). 
Kilb 70, Brondesbury a-, YORK StonE—Robin Hood Quality. Jowers’ Woop (Continued)— 
g.x. 101. 10s., p. £370 Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 8. d. | Dry Walnut, American, per ft, £ s. d. £ st 
By Locking, WALKER, & TEE. Scappled random blocks . naaae arn) Ht) R paperres incr Ak a 
} Stoke Newington.—73, Manor-rd., u.t. 61} yrs., Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 'eak, per loa ? 
Wi (his Dlg cael 9 6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (under American Whi 
1, Carysfort-rd., vy: 265° 45 super), 23 per ft. cube 06 
( 32, Horton-rd,, w.t. oo 6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto . 2 6, Prepared Flooring, ete. Per square, 
i} - 85... 205 3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 0 Lk lin. by oP in, yellow, plaved and i 
TAA By Newson & S 2 in. to 2} in, sawn one side slabs {random si 8) 07 shot... 6. 019 
| | C rd.—Pembroke-st. Lin, to\sine ditto, dittorrsrrensetscecetanaseie O° 6 iat e oa 
2M ut, 87 yas gat. 261 2 » 2315 Harp Yore— ae log pind and 
Way SU NO 205 Per Ft, Cubo, Delivored at Bailway Dep ‘matched é5 16 10 
AOE 205 Scappled random DIOOKS ssessscsesseesse 30 ' 
1 Per Ft. Supor., Delivered at Railway Dapdt. : 012 et 
Hampstead.—113, Fuaet: rd., wt-33 yrs. £0 Sa Glinseemntevoleries nding to sizes (unien 40, Lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
Il. 10s, y.r. 01s. Be 532° ‘super.) 28 matched .. 0 12 015 
By Shae & Sons. 6 in. rubbes 30 lyin. by 7 in, white, planed and { 
1 y.—187, Jamaica-rd., wt. 34 yrs 3 in, sawn two sides slabs (rand 12 ee enon 7 015 0 16 
i g.r. 5 . Ld, y.r. 381. . 325 2 in, solf-faced random flags 05 anid pended Vv. 0.11 018 
| 150 lin. by 7 in. 0 Lt 0 18 
y SLATES, jin. by 7 in. white. » » 010 ou 
» aa Lin. by 7 in, » » OR 015 
530 Pere Per ee ne at paliner Dopdt. pees: Gin, at 6d, to 9d. per aquare loss than 7 in, 
31. 68. 8d., wor, 281. 12 120.9910 ‘vest blue || 2010bostBur'ka |” 
Camberwell. J Bangor 138 2 unfading green 15 17 6 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. r 
81., y.r. 381... 265 en x 12 ditt 20 x 12 ditto 138 6 In London, or delivere 
Hi Peckham.—13, Fendick-rd., w, 18x10 ditto 0 Railway Vans, per tor 
i w.r. 331, 163. 105 16x8 ditto 0  olled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £ a, 
| 12, Talfourd-rd., ut. 49 yrs., gr. 6l., 6. 260 20 10 perm: sections ...... 255 a 8) 100 |, (Ol 
, Brixton.—5, Trelawn-rd., u.t. 67 yrs. 3. 16 x8 ditto. ecdoiieet 6 Compound Girders, orcinary 
6l. 10s., y.r. 301... 55 230 98x10 best 18x10 ditto 6, fectious « 10 ug 
By Sr. Quintin, Son, & STanney. Portmadoe. 16x8 ditto... 6 eeu We 
eee ; f.g.r. 10L., rever- 16x8 ditto.. Angles, Tees, and Channels, o 
sion in 35 yrs. 240 Fees the 
3 = ; itch Plates L 
porte Se eer ain TILES, Cust [ron Columns ¢ ious, 
35 y: merits At Railway Depot. y including ordinary patterns ... 8 10 
8. d. 8. d. 
} 370 Bast plain red roof- Best‘ Hartshill”” METALS 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- epee Londal 
f Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 Lrow— re sa 
500 (per doz.) ..... 37 Do. pressed (per @ogenou ares ont 910 
{ Baw Tegeeley sper 1009) . 42 6 Statfordshire Crown Bars, good 
reversion in 97 yrs. B 125 000) . . 50 0 Do, Ornamental (per Pe merchant quality... 95 915 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold Ny 6 Tina ee Spe contehire, Marked Bars’’ 1 ra ag 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for oe andavalley Walloy(pendoe.) 23.06 Tee ee are sats 5 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; (per doz.)..... 4 0  Staffords. rer dee. ee Galteaicad rest) a 
f, for freehold; ¢. for copyholi; 1. for leasebuld ; p. for —_Begt Ruabon rod. Rods or Brindlod yee yanlead ae i = 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly Sona or benidied (per 1000) .. 5) 8 ei a es EO gauge.) 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; (Edw'ds) (perl000) 57.6 indsandateand. eee nn Black 2 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a, for per annum; yrs. for — p). maniantal Gree faced (per 1000) 45 0 rdinary sizes to 20 g. 5 Onl = 
I! years; dati lune ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 1000) 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4.9 2 a a i ‘5 on aa 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; ‘ Bax ; :) cee 
Mi viog ,cctue ete tor sardons:: ydotor yard: er for Hip ( ee é ° alley(per doz.) 3 6  gheet, Ison, Geecrarone flat, ordinary quuity— 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-ouse; o. for yp i" Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. ont ea 
” 26 — 
——_--+—__ — Burtpine Woop. At per standard. oR 
Deals: bestSin.byllin.end4in. 2 6, d.  £ a, a, Sheet Iron, Galvanised, dat, best qualty 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 810 0 

» ” 22 g.and 3 g. i 2 0 

» ” 26 x. 0 
1210 0 Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

2 Ordinary sizes, 6tt, to Sf, 20g. 15 0 0 

» ' @g.and 2g. 15 5 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


400... 1510 0 
1310 0 .. 1410 0 


| by 9 in, and 11 in, 
| PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. _ neais: best 3 by 9. 

| Seren Battens: best 2h in. by 
Te ae 8in., and3in. by Zin, and8in, 11 10 0 
i «.* Our aim in this list is to givo, as far as possible, the  Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6,., 010 0" less than 


Dalal 


average prices of pan eres or neces the doweats eri , vO a in. Re B in. 26 g. 16 15 
juality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fac’ eals: seconds ,. less thn b sst, 
SHRINE chcaimman even yf bes orl ola Crd set me Rae ves oTS 010 0 » 2 Best Soft Stoel Shoots ti by att, eavh a 
this information, 2 in, by in, and 2 in, by 91020, 10/100 paate Steol Shoots, 2g. Gig. 15 10 es ae 
in, by Hin. and2 in. by5in, 9 0 0 ., 10 0 0 rth vo 
BRICKS, &c. » » BOB. By10 Ola; weet 
ie Foreign Sawn Boards— Cut Nails, $n, to 6 in: ll 0 0 11 10 
; Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 25.4, Linvand Lp in, by7 in. 010 0 more than (URGE aaaeial endelerae 
Best Stocks... 14 0 battens, 
Picked Sto sks for Facings 2100 fin... pie OO » 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. Fir timber: beet middling Daur a pe 50 ft. LEA Dd, ko. 
ceprgia pao fg Seis as Gao eaRE IS) Ome Ag 0 Delivered in L aiton, : 
e Sond acs econds 0 seeds 
Bot ep ea Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . 6 1. 4.0 0  Leap—Sheet,English, 4Ib. and up? 2 1d 0 4 
Bee ete aU a RT eee imal timber (G inate Ban 0%. 810 0 Pipe incoils 0 0 2 
83 recta: Swedish balks ..... Goon 00) Soil pipe . 00 = 
Beat Red Brose eat Stourbridge Pitch-pine timbor (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 |. 6 0 0 Compo pipe 00 3 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 Eat re Le peta Ziko=sbeet in'casks of 10 owt, 
ERO Ee Se White Sea: first yellow deals, Vide Montagne : Sa 
Best White, Double Headers 14 17 6 in, by 11i 2510 0 By 

Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 3 in by in, 310 0 Zine, in bundles, 1s. per cwt, extra, 

das, » 9 ss /OPPER— 

Glzd.Str'teh'rs 12 7 6 Ends srs 18 17 6 Battons)2b inan 18 0 0 Btrong Sheet. , ter Ib, 0 , 
Headers «.......... 1117 wo Sides "an Second yellow deals,sin. byltin 19 0 20.0 0 Thin = RO a 
Quoins,Bullnose, 6 » 3in, by 9in. 18 0 «= 1210 Copper nails. ‘aibeay 3 

and 44 in, Flats 15 17, 6 6 Battens ,2hin, and ain. by7 in, 14 0 15 0 Copper wire . oer = 
D'ble Stretchers 17 176 Third yellow deals, 3 in. by. Brass— 

Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. ll in. and 9 in., OD ce 30) Strong Sheot . ata 7 

pds Battons,2 in.and in, by7in. 1110 0 %, 1210 Thin ae = 

Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per yard, delivered. Petersburg: first yellow deals, « Tix—English Ingots. ore) = 

Thames Ballast. 5 6° » » 22 10 Sorper—Plumbers’ » 0 = 

Best Portland Cement ........, 36 0 per ton, » . 19 10 Tinmen’s . » 0 = 

} Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0» » at 15100 Blowpipe . » 0 = 


Nore—The cement. or. lime is exclusive of the 


} ordinary charge for sacks, ‘Do, Siniby Vin. ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
| Grey Stone Lime. .. 138, 6d. per yard delivered. Battens .. STOCK SIZES,* 
Enh Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278, 0d. per ton at rly dp. Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in, 13 10 Per Ft., Delivered. 
| Do, 8 in. by 9 in, 13 0 15 oz, thirds 26 oz. fourths . 
Battens .. » fourths 320z, thirds. 
STONE. White Sea and Petersbur 21 oz. thirds, » 48 
First white deals, 3 in. by lin. 15 0 » fourths Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3u 
| Per Ft. Cube. » 3 in. by Qin. 14 0 26 02. thirds. 44d. ” "21 oz. 4d, 
Baru Stove —delivered on road waggons, 8. a, Battons 


Paddington Depot ..c.sssee 
1 Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
eat Depot... 


1 7 Second whi 


ree s : $ in. by9 in, 18 0 ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORATES OF 
19 Battens ....... 10 10 


cocoescoo SCOOSCOO Coo oo Coo 


STOCK SIZES.* 
A A ene ; Pitoh-pine deals 19 0 Per Ft., Delivered. 
iH RTLAND STONE average)— nder 2 in. thick extra. 010 ww 10 Rolled plate ........ 24d.. Fi d_ Roll 7 
i Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 upwards, a guage volled and a ‘ford. Rohe Poul 
i Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or Oddments ... 32 0 » rough cast plate.. 23d, anic, Arctic, Muffled, 
i Pimlico Wharf .. 23 Seconds, regular sizes .. 33 0 ” 4 Rough rolled and d Rolled Cath 
i White Basebed, delivered on road waggons Oddments .. 23 0 ” rough cast plate.. 3d. i 
Paddington Bepot, Nine Elms Depot, or Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 4 «w« 0 6 0 Ditto, tinte 
AWA Pimlico Wharf .. REDE Danas, and He oud Logs— * Not less than two crates. 
Hi | Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Bailway Depot. Sia Se ee ters 
HE NTH 8. d. a. d, Wainscot Oak Logs, per fi. cube 0 6 aw 0 8 0 OILS, &e, £ at 
Nai Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup.as Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 
HA Beer in blocks ....... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 2 0 inch... 0010 .. 010 a 8 » in barrel » 02 
} Greenshill in blocks 110 . Red Mansfield fin. do. . do, 00 8... - » oo» » in drums » 0 2] 
} | Darley Dale in Freestone ....:... 2 4 Dry. BE SHOR Any Honduras Ta- Boiled ,, » in barrel: » 0 29 
i ie Talacre & Gwespyr basco, per ft. super.asinch., 0 010 .. 0 1 1 Car) » in drums » 03 
| | Stone Geiscaaceies a 4 Selected, Figury, per ft. super. Turpentine in barrels ”» 02 
{ as inch 0°1-6 >... 0-246 » in drums » 0 2 
| 
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OILS, &e. (Continued). £38. d. 


4) not less than 5 ewt. lots) 


hiLead, Dry .. ; » 27-0 0 
|| Linseed Oil Putty per cwt. 010 6 
pikholm Tar ..... . perbarrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per ano 
s. d. 
3) Pale Oak Varnish 08 0 
h| Copal Oak 010 6 
Sirfine Pale 012 6 
) Extra Hard Church Oa! 010 0 
Sirfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
#iurches .. 014 6 
4\ Blastic Garriag 012 0 
Sirtine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
6) Pale Maple .. 010 0 
sist Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
f)/a Pale French Oil . Leribe (0) 
| hell Flating Varni: 018 0 
je Pale Enamel., 140 
Ja Pale Paper... 012 0 
| Japan Gold Size. 010 6 
6) Black Japan. 0.16 0 
jand Mahogany Stain 090 
Hiswick Black .. 080 
al. 016 0 
9 iti 010 9 
a 010 6 


} TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


}/TE.—A1 communications with respect to literary 
H) artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
#)T0R” (and not to any person by name); those 
jing to advertisements and other exclusively 
jjuess matters should be addressed to “THE 
(3LISHER,” and not to the Editor. 
#1 communications must be authenticated by the 
fje and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
f\or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
munications. 
Ghe responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
Hiirs read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
jors. 
Gje cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
pns; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
fines, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
Its, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
fie, unless he has specially asked for them. 
il drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
faticn should bear the owner’s name and address 
Aither the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
Tpvenience may result from inattention to this. 
ii}y commission to a contributor to write an article, 
5) execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
G)ct to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
ilved, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
'}/ of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
‘§ptance. 
1)4.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
Hn yortaut architectural competition will always be 
} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
‘}) been formally asked for or not. 


THE. BUILDER. 


TENDERS, 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Hditor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. uuless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


nine Ground English White Lead, per ton 30 5 0 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BARNSLEY.—For erection of wholesale shops off 
Midland-street, with other works. Mr. J. Henry 
Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Barnsley. Quantities by 
Borough Surveyor :— 
Wholesale Shops. 
G, Haigh Harborough Hills-road, Barnsley* £355 
Cattle Market—Iron and Steel Work. 
Elwell Ltd,, Birmingliam* 
Cattle Market—Paving and Draining. 
C.D. Potter, Doneaster-road, Barnsley* ... £185 


- £285 


BICESTER.—For alterations and additions to the. 
house and stables.and erection of a cottage at Willas- 
ton, near Bicester, Oxon, for Major Dewar-Harrison. 
Mr. C. M. C, Armstrong, architect, Warwick :— 

3 G. 


T, Grimsley 923 10 _F, Smith & 

H. Martin, 2,860. 0 Sons. ss 0 

W. H. Bloxham 2,787 0 | Benfield& ley 0 

J. H. Kingerlee 2,735 0| J. S. Kimberley, 
Banbu'y* .. 2,602 0 


CARDIFF.—For erection of new billiard-room, etc., 
at Radyr Chain. Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas, 
architects, Cardiff. Quantities by architects 

86 0 0 


W. H. Evans ... £8 W. T. Morgan.. £6 0 
Gough, Bros.... 820 0 0|G@. Griffiths & 

J. Howell & Co. 80319 4] Son... j 0 

i -. 79917 6|C.H. Taylor . 0 

ms & J. Hakin . 5 

. 769.15 0| W. Cox 0 

& D. Dav 0 

Sons, Ltd..... 765 0 0|S. Hanso: 0 

J. H. Haggs & Niblett 

Co. 747 16. 5|_ Davies.......... 666 11 0 
J. Harry 715.15 0|E. P. Edwards 

§.D. W. Evans 7101010| &Co,,Cardifi* 56619 0 


GRAVESEND.—For erection of-an additional build- 
ing to the vagrant wards at the workhouse, Mr. E. J. 
Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 10, Gray’s Inn-square, 
W.C., and Gravesend :— 


Clarke & Epps .. 0| Archer & Son ...... £687 0 
H.W. Martin 0| Multon & Wallis... 647 0 
Friday & Ling 750 0] A.E. Tong Darn- 
J. W. Ellingham 0} ley-road; Graye- 
Milton Bros. SENAT vieccccrereeee 616 10 


Lingham & B 
ington... 


597 


GRAYS.—For alterations and additions to Palmers 
Endowed Schools, Grays, Essex, for the Governors. 
Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, A.R.1.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., and Grays, 
Essex. Quantities by Mr. R. Dawson, 70, Gracechureh- 


street, H.C, :— 
Hammond & Son ..... £3,420 | W. E. Davey. 
H. J. Carter, Ltd....\~ 3,295 | Brown Bros.* 


£3,229 
2,840 


LONDON.—For new lead roof over men’s first-class 
slipper baths at the Lambeth Public Baths, Kennington- 
road, §.E., for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mx. 
Henry ©. J. Edwards, A.M.Inst.C.E 

W. Durrant & Son, Redri 
Rotherhithe, S.B. 


LONDON.—For heating installation at the Curt: 
road School, Hoxton, for the London County Counci 
J. Wontner-Smith, Yetton G Co., 

G 


in- 


ray & Co., Ltd. £805 10 “Titd. enc 714 0 
Tilley Br 780 0) J.& F. May 669 0 
B. Harlow & Son... 777 627 0 


0| Palowkar & Sons... 


LONDON.—For heating in 
crescent School, St. Pancras, 


lation at the Hawley- 
for the London County 


. £810 | T. S. Knight & Sons... £760 
anon & Sons, Brightside Foundry & 


793| Engineering o., 
777 |. Ltd. 749 
J. Yetton & Co., Ltd. 774| Pulowkar & So: 678 


LONDON.—For new central school at Wilton-road, 
Hackney, for London County Council :— 
W. E. Blake, Ltd.. . £11,359 13 10 


W. Johnson & Co., Ltd 11124 0° 0 
L. H. & BR, Roberts 10,957 0° 0 
E, Lawrance & Sons 10,851 0° 0 
Brand, Petitt, & Co. 10,829 0 0 
G. Godson & Sons.. 10,644 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Son. + 10,584 0 0 
J, Chessum & Sons, 74, South-pi.* 10,134 14 9 


LONDON.—For alterations at the Tottenham-road 
School, Hackney, for the London County Council :— 
Ce Roberts & Co., G.S. S. Williams & 

td. Ze 


a Son. 
Marchant, Hirst, & 


Stevens & Sons ...... 
L.-H. & R. Roberts 1,529 


Cc. P 
W. King & Son’. McCormick & Sons, 


Lenn, Thornton, & Ltd., Northamp- 
OL Ee ceeugeauseverts aaees ton street, Ess 
Rowley Brothers ... road* 1,432 


LONDON.—For erection of new elementary school, 
D eptford, for the London County Council :— 


Kirk & Randall £14,855 0 0 
T. D. Leng 14,697 0 0 
H. L. Hollowa: 14,502 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 14,451 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 13,348 16 6 
Thomas & Edge ‘ 14130 0 0 
J. &C. Bowyer, Lt : ‘13,839 0. 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., Lough- 

horough-park Works, Brixton* ...... 2,764 0 0 


‘New “Ideal” Wall Radiators. 


We are now making at our Hull Works, in two heights 
422 in. and 13 in.—the new ‘‘ Ideal” Plain Wall Radiators— 
|| illustrated—and a good stock of sections in both sizes is 


|ailable for immediate despatch. 


| DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS, 


BoiLexs 


For warming houses. flats. hotels 


sheps pi 


= 


pught pipe coils for indirect hot wate: 


(i WORKS : 
'} HULL, Yorks. 


Agents 
carrying Stocks 


udlic Dulldings. ctc_ 


by hot water or steam. 


r supply. 


LIMITED. 


22 in. “Ideal” Plain Wall 
Radiator. 


“Tdeal” Plain Wall Radiators can be used to advantage wherever floor space is restricted or valuable—their depth 
only 3 in.—they occupy about half the space required for a pipe coil of equal capacity—are better in appearance—kept 
an more readily—cheaper to install—can be built up in small units, ensuring economy in maintenance—are equal to 


| Fully descriptive leaflet giving heating surfaces, prices, etc., post free on request. 


_—- NAMIONALRSDIATOR(OMPANY. 439. & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


(BAXENDALE. & CO., Ltd.,; Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
UWILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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LONDON.—For the enlargement.of the Brunswick- 
street School, Haggerston, for the London County 
Council :— 


O.P. Roberts &Co., E. Lawrance & So 
itd... * £1,370 | Ltd., 15-16, Whart- 
Brand, Pettit, & Go. 1,356] road, City-road*... £1,304 


LONDON.—For adaptation of ground floor for 
elementary school purposes at the County Secondary 
School, Hackney, for the London County Council :— 

W. Silk & Sor £790 | Brand, Pettitt & Co.... £578 
Griggs & Son 7.0|'W. Reason, 47, Rose: __ 
Mason & Co. 754| bery-avenue* ......... 573 


H, C. Horswill 733 


LONDON.—For enlargement of the Daniel-street 
School, Bethnal Green, for the London County 
Council :— 

Rowley Bros. 
Woodward & Co. 
G. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd 
F, & T. Thorne 
G.S.S, Williams & Son. 
C. Wall, Ltd. 

J. Chessum & Sons 


BE, Lawrance & Sons, Ltd 6, 104 00 
& C._ Bowyer, Lt Upper 
‘Norwood* 5,867 0 


LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Craven-park 
School, Hackney, for the London County Council :— 


Stevens & Sor . £2,019 0 0 

Rowley Bro : 0 

sum & 4 

0 

é 0 

Patan & Fotheringham, 00 

C. B. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 00 

b ‘Son 00 

LH. & B. Roberts... 00 

‘A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 00 

Brand, Pettit, & Co. 1,733 0 0 
1 La & S 

1714 0 0 


LONDON.—F ion of a combined shelter and 
store-shed at Southwark Park, for the London County 
Council 

£209 


193 


£263 | J, Garrett & Son... 
249 | H. Newell 
240 


Rowley Bros, 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the Victory 
Walworth, for the London County Counc: 
W. Smith & Son ... £15,441] W. Downs. .. £14,666 


G. Parker & Sons... 15,130] J. Appleby & 


place School, 


Thomas & Edge 14,937 SOD8 sccsa0e 13,885 
EF, & H.F. Higgs 14,929 ah fd 6. Bowyer, 
J. Garrett & Son |. 14,858 13,873 
Ww. obason & Co., Holliday, & Gr 
14,749 wood, Ltd., Brix- 
enaval Building ton* ... 13,691 
Co... 14, 748 


perenueria'e Oo. by itl, 
McCormick & Sons, Lid, 
'W. Reason 
Bovis, Ltd. 
J. Chessum & Sons. 
McLaughlin & 
L, H. & R. Rober 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., 36, T: 

sen-street, Dalston* 


LONDON.—For new mentally deficient, physically 
deficient, and deaf school in Tollit-street, Mile End, for 
the London County Council 
Todd & Newman... £19,131 | G.E. Wallis é 
F.& T. Thorne...... 18,930] Ltd. 

C, Wall, Lita. + 17,779 | Patman & Foth 
W. Johnson & Go., ingham, Ltd, 

Ltd. . 17,739| Park-street, 
G. Godson & Sons 17,473| Islington* ......... 
Perry & & Co. (Bow), 

Ltd. 


217,244 


16,958 


17,432 | 
LONDON.—For new school for mentally defective 


and physically defective children in Hig treet, Lime- 
house, E., for the London Coun’ 

Rice & Son 0 0 

A, E. Symes 2.8 

J. Chessum & Son: 17 0 0 

F, & T. Thorne 876 0 0 

Perry & Co. (Boy 29 0 0 

GC. P; Roberts & Co., Ltd 73 0 0 


Lole & Co., 


Trafalge 
Chelsea* ., 


LONDON.—For 
Training College and H 
London, ‘County Council : 

. Johnson & Co., Litd.... 


. £51,440 


Hells y & Greenwood, Ltd 49,973 
‘W. Lawrence & Son... 49,724 
F. & T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs’ 47,638 


MAIDSTONE.—For erection of a new elementary 
Mr. F. T, Bunting, Borough 


school in Tonbridge-road. 
Surveyor, Maidstone :— 


Corben & Co. 2,050 | Cox Bros 

Barden & Head O90 | G. Pearce & Sons 
G E. Wallis & Clarke & Epps. 
Sons, Ltd. | Martin & Newman, 


Elmore & Son. Curzon-road* ...... 


W. T. Burrows . 


NORWOOD. —Fore erection of new schoolin sos 


road, Norwood, for the London County 
W. E. Blake, Ltd. 
J. Garrett & Son 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 
Holliday & Greenwood, I 
G. Godson & Sons ... 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd 
J. Appleby & Sons 
FE, & T. Thorne 
@ Parker & Sons 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 
Ltd. 


Br 
F. GH. &. Higgs. 
J. Longley & Go. 
J. & C. Bowyer, Lid, W 


Upper Norwood*. 16,883 0 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For proposed alterations to the 
, Southampton, for the Southampton 
Gaslight and Coke Co. Mr, William Burrough Hill, 


gas offices, Ogle-r 


F.S.L, architect and surveyor, Southampton :— 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. e884 *, Kimber* : 
W. A. Fussell 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations and additions 
r the Walthamstow Edu- 
er, M.S.A., Architect. 


to Joseph Barrett Schools, f 
cation Committee. Mr H. P. 
Quantities by Mr. G. V 
Mason & Co. 


8 | W. J. Maddison 


ight & Son . 2, 0 | H. C. Horswill 
J. Sands. 2,490 Whiter & Co. 
F, J. Coxhead .. 2 487 Brand, Pettit, &C 


J.& J, Dean. 


WEDNESBURY —F ‘or erection of a building and 
shed in connexion with the isolation hospital in Danger- 
field- lane. Mr. E. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, 


£140 15 6 
i139 0 0 

Oakley & Coul- 

son. a 0 

Summerhill "“& 

Jellyman «.... 0 


the erection of the Furzedown 
tels, Wandsworth, for the 


+ £795 


2,398 S. Tottenham* ... 2,254 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. TA 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 


TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, and ©. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Las 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for dan 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fl 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gra 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Co 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N, 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially # 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Scho, W. 


JOINERY 
Cuas. PEACOCK ¢ 6 


ST. ANDREW’S STREET, 
WANDSWORTH RD., CLAPHAM, S.| 


Contractor 10 The Admiralty, L.€.C., etc. 


Established 1879. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR HIGI 
CLASS JOINERY in HARD or SOE 
WOOD TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGN 


Ewperienced men sent to take particulars. 


TELEPHONE :: : BATTERSEA 21 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Ltp 


Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS 


on LRTI COLCHESTE! 


Telephone: 0195, ‘Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.’ { 


PILKINGTON & CC 


(EsTaBLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD, DEPTFORD, 8S.E, 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloncéau Asphalte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVID 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


CLASCOW, FALKIRK 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN 


o00 Cgeg 0x0 e000 


° 
° 
Q 
° 
° 
° 
C) 
° 
C) 
° 
lo 
° 
° 
° 
°. 
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RICHARD NORMAN SHAW, R.A 


ITH Richard Norman the new Royal Home at Osborne, in the in the source of its inspiration. And the 


Shaw there passes one Isle of Wight, the style of the many Gothic Revival is in essence a similar 
of the great figures of independent mansions beginning to spring movement. It is on the personal, the 
» among the cedars and monkey-puzzles human side of architecture, the fervent 


the Victorian age. To w 
| realise what he achieved of the southern suburbs of London. faith, or the happy imaginativeness of 
Hj necessary to reconstitute. as far At the same time it was the beginning the craftsman-builder that Ruskin lays 


may be the world of art and of big movements in art, religion, litera- the emphas vather than upon the 
leht as he found it when he came to ture, social life. The Tractarians had abstract beauties of the thing built, its 


lon sixty years ago. ‘Towards the already ruffled the placid Protestantism nearness to an established ideal of form. 
lle of last century thoughtful men of Oxford. Ruskin and his ardent The immediate results of the preaching 
| beginning to be troubled at lieutenant, the younger Pugin, were of the Gothic Revivalists were twofold. 
| seemed to be the passing away beginning to arouse the imagination of The Pre-Raphaelites tried to get back 
Gthe beautiful from the earth. To architects. The Pre-Raphaelites were at behind the intervention of the Re- 
Ikin the turmoil of the grotesque the start of their adventure. The year naissance and recover the inspiration of 
2 train was a defilement of the of the Great Exhibition, while it revealed a more ingenuous time. But the most 
0 Je. The East Indiaman home- ‘a hardly credited barrenness of artistic eminent of them, William Morris, is in 
41 bound with all sail set was soon to achievement. and inspiration, also saw his many-sided humanist enthusiasm far 
Iieen in the Channel no more. “We the publication of the “Stones of less a medisvalist than a Hellene. The 
#b build iron ships,” says John Rhead. ‘Venice.’ ‘‘In Memoriam” and * Pick- second result was the formation of an 
Eplists, too, with some eminent excep- wick’? were already being read. “ Adam intellectual school of arcbitects who are 
Wis, reflect the general baldness of the Bede ” was written soon after. : really, in the hard correctitude and 
#}, and are alive with little save the The first movement away from the formalism of their work, far more classic 
Nikle of tea-cups and the conversation smugness of an etiolated Georgian tradi- than Gothic in outlook, even though the 
‘lhe curate”: while in architecture, tion was in the direction of the pictur- ‘‘ Orders” which they systematised are 
&| particularly in domestic work, the esque. In literature the so-called “ Lake the forms of medieval rather than of 
(igian tradition had run dry, and was School” of poets had already broken Greek or Roman work. 
Hie succeeded by a florid and stucco with the classical tradition. Tennyson’s If the lesson that Ruskin sought to 
Gle which was called “ Italian,” for no work is largely infused with a kind of teach was that architecture is less a 
3} apparent reason save thatlitjwas twilight mystery of ivied tower and matter of head than of heart, that ‘a 
ther Georgian nor Gothic—the style of haunted room, Itis Teutonic, not classic, building was not to be judged as one 
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nstance of a formulated law of the 
beautiful, but was to be something 
personal, pleasant, adaptal ble to varying 
conditions, fulfilling the demands made 
upon it, instinct at the same time with a 
character of its own which it drew from 
its position, its uses, its materials, then 
perhaps Norman Shaw. was his aptest 
pupil.. Coming to London in the middle 
of the century, it.was impossible that he 
should not be influenced .by the current 
of his time.. In his education he was a 
keen student .of Gothic. work, as is 
evidenced by. his “ Sketch-Book of Con- 
tinental Studies,” first published in 1858. 
Moreover, he spent many hours on the 
scaffolding. of the new Houses of Parlia- 


ment, attracted by .that remarkable 
essay in. contemporary Gothic. The 
earliest of his work to be illustrated in the 


Builder was a writing-table and bookcase 
in the Gothic manner. “ Mr. Shaw, 
the editor writes of him at.the time, ‘is 
horoughly embued with the medixval 
spirit.” 
It is’ in a real sense that Norman Shaw 
was more truly than his contemporaries 
a child of the Gothic Revival, though his 
work is not Gothic in the accepted : sense 
at all. In his detail, indeed, he employed 
rather a flamboyant Jacobean, such as 
to, call th an earnest rebuke from 
Professor Donaldson, who, in a letter to 
he Builder of August 9, 1873, criticises 


eis 


the recently-built New Zealand Chambers. 
“T cannot conceive,” he writes, “ what 


motive can have induced its author, a 
man of acknowledged talent, to rake up a 
type of the very lowest state of corrupt 
erections, of a period that marks the 


senility of decaying taste. . . This 
elevation seems to me like the last 


somersault or gambol of the agile gymnast 
who seeks to extort a laugh ab the end of 
us performance. It is a sad. spectacle 
of abuse of high powers.” 
This criticism is worth quoting, because 
it shows very clearly the point of view of 
eaders of architectural thought of the 
ime, a point of view which Mr. Shaw’s 
work was largely to discredit. It is the 
point of view of the pedant who, whether 
he calls himself Gothic or classic, can 
only see architecture as a matter of 
detail. In its simple structural idea of 
brick piers and glass and plaster bays, 


his larger country houses 


uous 


ness, balance, and order, 
consciously sought for random effect, 


Bryanston, near Blandford, Dorset. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect. 
the New Zealand Chambers building is 
neither Jacobean nor any other of the 
styles so facilely labelled. It is a strongly 
individual and an austerely picturesque 
solution of the problem of providing with 
simple materials a well-lighted block of 
offices in a London street. In his opposi- 
tion to the current mode of considering 
uilding solely from the point of view of 
its detail Norman Shaw perhaps went so 
far as to be sometimes careless of detail. 
But even if this is so, his motive seems to 
1ave been a conscious reaction against 
she views of his time, an earnest wish to 
emphasise the whole even at the expense 
of the parts. 
On the surface his times were too strong 
for him. Certainly his own. style of 
domestic architecture has not ese aped a 
abel. As he built largely in red brick, 
in a style that was not conventionally the 
Gothic style, the pedant must needs call 
this work a “free Queen Anne.” In 
fact, the work that is most typically 
his own is as different from the flat 
serenity of the XVIIIth century as the 
essays of Carlyle from the Spectator of 
Addison. 
It is individuality, a dominant idea 


that Norman Shaw is always seeking. 
Dignified, workmanlike, without irrele- 


vant trappings, his Scotland-yard build- 
ings take their place on the Embankment 
as the embodiment of civil order, of the 
force whose headquarters they are. And 
equally expressive of an idea of a stateli- 
ness that 1s picturesque yet ordered are 
Cragside, or 
Adcote, or Dawpool, with their great 
chimneys, great roof, great hall window, 
great recessed fireplaces, often with an 
agglomeration of materials, brick and 
stone and half-timber w ork, that seems 
almost the haphazard grow th of centuries, 
but reveals to closer scrutiny the hand of 
a single designer. There is balance, if 
there is. not “rigid symmetry ; there is 
coherence and order j in the most tumult- 
Jans, a grouping of rooms round 
the great hall, a vista through drawing- 
room, library, and picture- gallery ; con- 
venience of service is considered, and the 
aspect of rooms. No doubt, while fully 
alive to the importance of commodious- 
Norman Shaw 


both outside and in. Perhaps there 
eos a little ungenuine about thi 

u house is of one date it should: 
aad apparent. And yet the 
is no suggestion that this mingling 
styles was an intentional deception. 9 
was rather that his imagination had be 
fired by many periods. “He had ploug 
no lone furrow of inspiration. E 
sympathies were manifold. And. oufj 
this wealth of sympathies came a richie 
of invention, an exuberance which 
sometimes a little apt to jar upom 
generation whose grasp is less veheme 
its domestic work more restrained, plae 
firm. The defect, if defect it be, is 
natural outcome of a period of readl 
against trite formalism in the direct 
of a. perhaps somewhat hectic roma 
ticism. In Norman Shaw’s lam 
domestic work one finds, dealing with fl 
atmosphere which it was not responsil 
for creating, a strong co-ordinating mill 
which is yet sensitive enough not 
impose itself unduly. His influence up 
domestic planning is indeed. marke 
When he came to London he did not fi 
the genius for planning dead. Bat 
had created.a scheme for the Houses) 
Parliament which has been the mot 
of legislative buildings since. Butt 
d omestic plan was in a transitory - 
with its octagonal vestibule: 
symmetry which ‘gets tired out aftent 
reception-rooms are done with, | 
grandiloquence which is not stateling 
its contentment with the crumbs whi 
ell from the Italian table. The Wo 
i: vapid and unconvincing; showy @ 
ughly respectable in the prominent ‘pa 
of the house; elsewhere slovenly al 
negligent. Norman Shaw brought aml 
ife and joy into planning. ‘The git 
hall, or staircase, or gallery is perhi 
the most prominent feature. But alll 
considered and worked out with 2 
The symmetry there is a symmetry 
groups and centres. He was wont ha 
humorously to describe his method 
planning by saying that he drew 0 
room first and then the rest round) 
But they were the right ones. 

He found an architecture which, 1 
all its undoubted enthusiasm and earné 
ness, was an architecture of pedantt 
stylistic, formal ; it seems to have be 
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jnission to substitute for this an art 
j| should be vivid, personal, “ racy of 
jjoil of its birth,” architecture as fine, 
jer than correct, building. And one 
jis most important contributions to 
jiend was his use of local and charac- 
ifically English materials—red brick, 
ji quartering, sand-faced tiles, stone 
jjed in the way traditional in the 
jiict. He broke away from the frigid 
janeemic stucco, pale bricks, harshly- 
ied stone of his day, and taught his 
jiration to take pleasure in the colour- 
jjand texture of homely materials. 
}, there is perhaps nothing more 
jing in the architecture. of the last 
er’ of a century than the way ‘in 
his lead in this’ matter has 
followed... Texture, colour, homely 
jirity of ; material—these have been 
jmarked characteristics of the late 
jlopment in domestic work. Younger 
ifmay have gone further ; demand has 
jlinly created supply, and tiles and 
ds of good colour and texture are now 
iy obtainable. But Norman Shaw, 
fp Webb, and Nesfield led the way ; 
Hour debt to them in this can hardly 
hixaggerated. 
}} some ways no doubt the influence 
#Norman Shaw was regrettable, as 
#ithe influence of Michelangelo. The 
ly picturesque, the orderly random, 
large handling. Smaller men, as 
liys. copied the externals, and rioted 
ji Flemish gables, half-timber work, 
jits, and ingle-nooks. The apparently 
ihazard plan becomes merely restless 
jiebler hands. Indeed, it was unfor- 
Hite that while so much of Norman 
‘v's work is big, the demand of the 
i} generation has been primarily for 
fsmall house. For this the influence 
he Shaw manner was dangerous. 
jt was picturesque and interesting on 
aige scale becomes fussy and irritating 
t} small. The over-featured country 
gage, earnestly built but “smelling of 
Gilamp,’’ and patently designed in all 
Hlarts, is an ofispring of the movement 
Hlinitiated. But no less may the 
Jjroque” claim paternity from 
Nelangelo. Smaller domestic archi- 
(ire, indeed, in which by common 
sent England holds at the moment 
tlpremier position, is only indirectly 
bbted to Norman Shaw. It was his 
blow the way by breaking with a frigid 
tition, by encouraging the use of local 
ibrials, by a high enthusiasm for 
Alitecture as the art of fine building, by 
ying that a house may have indi- 
lity. By his ideals, his compre- 
ive grasp of an architectural scheme, 
Hhowers of superb draughtsmanship, 
Ilid much to raise the level both of 
#pvement and of appreciation. It 
ithe privilege of many public bodies 
i?ly upon his artistic advice, and he 
f}much to kindle in Government 
firtments an appreciation of the 
iprtance of architecture. The simple 
Gilogue of his executed works fills 
i> than a column of small type 
fivhere in this issue, and is an 
fishing record of achievements, 
fling from a gay picturesqueness to a 
isymmetry, from Leys Wood, Kent, 
43ryanston, Dorset. As the chief of 
‘ten and eminent band of pupils his 
i/ence has gone far. 
jis not the intention here to touch 
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upon his personal qualities, his humour 
and gay conquest of difficulties, the 
affection he inspired in clients and 
builders, and in all who came into 
contact with him. in his professiona 
work, his dislike of parade and osten- 
tation, which indeed led him to decline 
the honour of a baronetcy a few years 
ago; but. rather to lay down, all too 
hastily and with the imperfect eye of 
contemporary. judgment, the outlines of 
his contribution to the growth of: archi- 
tecture.’ While it is no doubt true tha 
we have reached the end of the pictur- 
esque reaction against formalism «in 
literature and drama no less than’ in 
architecture, and.are finding beauty and 
significance more and more in the direct, 


the obvious, the fitting, so that the liner, 


and. the express. locomotive no longer 
offend our taste, yet the beauty of a 
liouse can ‘never quite be the purely 
functional beauty of the engine, for the 
demands which it meets are not simply 
the demands of convenience, of air 
and sunshine, warmth and shelter. The 
house, like Aristotle’s city state, is not 
simply for.‘ the living,” but “ the living 
well.”’ Those who are to live in it have 
wants other than material; they are 
looking not only for the convenience of 
a house, but the charm of a home. 
In many ways, partly as a result of the 
political isolation of the country, and no 
less under the influence of the character 
and tastes of a Queen who, in being an 
Empress, never forgot that she was a 
mother, the Victorian period laid an ex- 
ceptional emphasis on the idea of home. 
To Norman Shaw was largely confided the 
material expression of this idea ; and it 
was his distinction to have tinged that 
expression with a romanticism drawn 
indeed from the Gothic Revivalists, but 
tempered with the shrewdness and 
humour of his own personality. Among 
the eminent men of a generation 
peculiarly rich in them his name must 
always hold its own, not only for the 
work he did, but even more for the work 
he inspired others to do. 


eas apes 
NOTES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its 
great. advance in orga- 
nisation and method, the 
professional education of architects is 
still in the rear of the movement in 
general education in that it has not 
arrived at the stage of questioning the 
all-sufficiency of the classical tradition. 
In the general movement the dawn of an 
ideal of civic education begins to suffuse 
with a new light the issues of the strife 
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The Genesis 
of Style. 


of classicalist and modernist, harmo- 
nising in unity their heretofore 


rival aims of character and efficiency. 
But in architecture the idea still prevails 
that the distinguishing character we call 
style will somehow ultimately be the 
outcome of the adoption and adaptation 
to modern uses of one or other of the 
ancient styles. The free comparative 
study of these seems to have failed to 
dispel this idea, though modern practice 
must surely have shown the hopeless- 
ness of it. Style has always been a 
development largely spontaneous and 
unconscious. We may plan and con- 
struct with a conscious purpose to attain 
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a definite end with as much efficiency and 
fitness as we can compass. We may 
consciously express such structure and 
fitness for purpose in our building. 


But the more subtle expression of 
character, the indefinable common 
quality of style, comes through the inter- 


action of many individualities working 
true to the same tradition and environ- 
ment, with the same materials and 
methods, for similar. ends, and in an 
atmosphere of frank and mutual criticism 
and emulation. Very many factors go 
to the building up of style; and its 
strength and clearness and beauty. cor- 
respond with the definiteness, and. unity 
of purpose, the nobility of motive, and 
the intensity of social impulse in the 
society whose building it- characterises. 
This is powerfully illustrated both in 
the Greek and ‘the Gothic. 


Tue habit of’ pointing 
to certain — similarities 
between the civilisation 
of ancient Greece and Rome and our 
own, to certain philosophic and intel- 
lectual views and practical ways of lif 
common to both, as justifying the modern 
use of classic architecture, blinds us 
to much in which we are essentially 
different. Of many such differences it 
will be enough here to mention one, to 
wit, the vast mechanical industrialism 
upon which our civilisation is based. 
This has involved an immense number 
and variety of quite unprecedented 
buildings—great mills, factories, work- 
shops, and storage and railway buildings 
—which so far have been, for the most 
part, regarded as mere utilitarian 
building quite without the pale of archi- 
tecture. That is to say, that while 
looking for the advent of a characteristic 
modern style we have ignored a wide 
range of building more distinctive than 
any other of our time, more near’ to the 
very foundation of our social system, 
which might therefore be presumed to 
constitute a potent factor in the style 
of its architecture. To the architectural 
eye and imagination this is obvious 
enough. A journey through any indus- 
trial district—say out of Liverpoo 
street by slow train to Woolwich, or 
in the great ring of cotton towns round 


Neglected 
Architecture. 
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Manchester—say Ashton and Staly- 
bridge—will reveal not merely possi- 


bilities but pressing invitations, oppor- 
tunities that cry aloud for the artist 
touch that could transform them into 
an architecture of no mean _ order. 
Nay, if mass, if efficiency of arrangement 
and. construction or fitness for purpose 
count for anything, it is often there 
already in great part. Kconomic and 
practical exigencies alone have been 
considered in their making, and it is 
only now becoming generally recog- 
nised that even these are starved, and 
industry so much the less efficient and 
profitable, where the finer requirements 
and amenities of human life are denied. 
Generations yet unborn will say of this 
time: “The men of those days were 
great and original builders; there were 
many among them also who had great 
learning in architecture, men of power 
to design artistically in the noble styles 
of the near and remote past. But it was 
as if they had somehow lost, in great part, 
the secret of the unity of their art.” Let 
C 
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us but recover that, shape the education 
of our students to it, and it will matter 
little what alphabet they start with, 
whether Greek, Roman, or Gothic—and 
they are all in a true line of descent—tor 
the language they shall come to speak 
cannot but be modern. And with the 
erowth of more generous and inspiring 
social impulse that language or style will 
put on beauty no less than those of 0} d, 
yet as distinctive as the structural forms 
and purposes it clothes. 


Ty a letter to the Times of 
TheSan the 19th inst. Mr. W. D. 
Francisco yo c 3 i 
Exhibition. Carde gives a forecast of 
he splendours of the great 
exhibition to be held at San Francisco in 
1915. Having visited the superb site 
quite recently, and having examined the 
scheme and plans so far prepared, Mr. 
Carée is in the position to write authori- 
tatively, and we are glad to read that 
“architects will be interested to know 
that what has justly been called the 
‘gingerbread’ of exhibition design, 
known so well by all of us, is being 
studiously avoided, and a classic dignity 
sought in its place.” This is an age of 
exhibitions, and the incentive they give 
to commerce and the opportunities they 
offer for international courtesies are 
widely appreciated, while if they are 
conceived in a big spirit and carried out 
with due regard to the fine effects which 
may be obtained from the disposition 
and grouping of finely-designed temporary 
buildings they arouse an interest in. the 
work of the architect and the constructor 
which makes for the common good. 
European exhibitions may be small in 
scale in comparison with those possible in 
America, but Ghent next year promises 
to excel the achievements of Brussels 
in 1910, while the great exhibition of 
Chicago will apparently be eclipsed by 
that at San Francisco. The huge sum 
of 1,000,000/. (not dollars) has been 
guaranteed by the citizens as a start, 
and every State in the Union and the 
Federal Government itself are con- 
tributors. We hope that Great Britain 
will be represented by an architectural 
court or pavilion worthy of our position 
in the world of commerce and the arts. 


ae 
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AD 1834 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the Royal 
Tnstitute of British Architects was held “on 
Monday at No 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 

y Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
in the chair. 


Deceased Members. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
taken as read, a 7 
Mr. k. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, said he 
t he had to read a long list of 
which the Institute had suffered by death 
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sion, as 


THE 


since the last meeting of the se: 
follows 
Sir Lawrence Alma dema, O.M., R.A., 
elected an Hon. Associate in 1877, Hon 
Fellow in 1901, Roy Gold Medallist in 1906. 
Sydney Smicke, Fellow, elected in 1888. 
Thomas Arnold, Associate, 1867, Fellow in 
1904, and placed on the retired list of members 
in 1904. 
G. Tunstal Redmayne, ssociate in 1872. 
Fellow in 1877, and placed on retired list in 1902. 
Henry Hall, Associate in 1872, Fellow in 
1887. 


Bressey, Fellow in 1877. 
1, Fellow in 1888 
+, Unsworth, Associate in 1882, Fellow 


F. E. Masey. Fellow in 1901. 

FE. B. I’Ansoa, Fellow in 1880. 

G. Enoch Grayson, Fellow in 1886. 

CG. H. Rew, Fellow in 1905. 

J. 8. Paul, Associate in 1886. 

Mr. Dawber said he desired to move the 
following resolution 
“That the Royal Institute of Britis 
tects do place on record its great sorrow 
the loss it has sustained in the loss of its 
distinguished Fellow, Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, and offers an expression of condolence 

to the family in the sad bereavement.” 

He also asked the meeting to pass a vote 
of sympathy and ‘condolence with the family of 
the late Mr. Smirke, whose generous contribu- 
tions to the Institute Library, extending over 
many years, would be greatly appreciated. 

Also ote of condolence to the family of 
G Enoch Grayson, who might be considered 
the doyen of Liverpool architects, who, after 
some fifty years of practice, retired on the last 
day of 1990. He had been a President of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, and had 
served on the Council of the Institute and the 
Practice Standing Committee. The sympathy 
of the Institute would be extended to the son 
of the deceased, Mr. Hastwell Grayson. 

Mr. Dawber also moved a vote of sympathy 
to the sister of i. B. P Anson. who was a great 
friend of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and who came of a long and distinguished family 
of architects, not fewer than three generati 
he being one—having occupied and car 
their practice in the same office in the ¢ 
the time of his death Mr. I’Anson was a Vice- 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
his father was at one time President of the 
Roya: Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Hubbard seconded the various motions, 
which were carried in silence. 

The Secret Mr. MacAlister, announced 
that the following candidates have passed the 
Statutory Examination and have been granted 
by the Council Certificates of Competency to act 
as District Surveyors in London :— 

Sidney Walter Bensted, Associate. 

Benjamin Chaikin, Licentiate. 

John Dovaston, As ate. 

Lawrence Alexander David Shiner, Associate. 


BATH: A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

Mr. J. L. Ball then d a paper on ‘“‘ Bath: 
A Comparative Study,” of which the followi 
is an abstract : 

It was as a Roman sanatorium that Bath 
emerged from the region of fable. The remains 
of the Roman baths—a small fragment only 
of the Therme which, with Temples and 
Gymnasia, once covered more than 7 acres. 
wer2, nevertheless, the most considerable relies 
of Roman architecture in Britain; and to the 
student of that architecture, striving to piece 
together his odds and ends of knowledge, most 
valuable. It was not easy to explain the spell 
which Roman architecture cast over us, its 
defects were so obvious, its virtues less obvious. 
What the Romans were always looking for was 
not perfection of any kind, but power, and this 
easy tolerance of inconsistencies in their archi 
tecture went far to explain its vogue, its wide 
adaptability. Nothing was rejected that might 
tend to make it more flexible, move adaptable 
to all uses. For the first time architecture 
stepped down from its lofty isolation as an art 
sacred to the temple and the palace,. and 
became in a certain sense popular. The coarse- 
ness, too, of Roman architecture was not an 
accident but an essential of it, a masculine 
grossness and predominance, which a had a 
place in art. For this hardihood, this coarseness 
of fibre in it, was not a negative quality only, 
as implying no more than the absence of 
refinement; it was an energy, a faculty; so 
that while Roman architecture was often 
clumsy and unimaginative it was never puerile 
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or trifling. And coarsenass here had sug 
an intimate and immediate connexion wit 
endurance that it became really a sort % 
exaggerated emphasis of strength. Here; q 
Bath, violence and. the hand of time had me 
obliterated, nor much impaired, their massij 
basements. What stonework was this whi¢l 
alone of all the masonry of Bath, showed 
evidence of decay ? What was the secret of th 
conerete, this mortar, made without Portlan 
cement, yet still hard and impenetrable 
rock ? The conspicuous durability of Rom@ 
architecture made most later work seg] 
temporary in the comparison, and added patht 
to its. ruin, 

Nevertheless, by reason of its idealism, 
robust heterogeneous architecture had left a 
large impress on the world for all time. And om 
felt that the ideals of the Roman people centte 
very much in the city ; the ideal life with the 
was the urban life. And this instinct of then 
moulded and, coloured their conception” 
itecture, so that they thought of it m 

pally domestic, in the modern sens 

nor as religious, but as civic; as the heritag 
ef Roman ¢ hip and the emblem] 
Roman order, as the decorum and piety 
civil life. Therefore they founded cities, am 
laid them out with a wise prevision, af 
adorned them with noble monuments. Thi 
did not wait until a hundred thousand peopl 
had congested themselves in squalid alleys, am 
then began to talk about town planning. 

For a city which was the seat of an ance 
bishopric the medieval record in Bath wa 
scanty. It might almost seem as though, ini 
quaint partnership of the two cities, the ili 
tration of the Gothic phase of architecture Mia 
been left to Wells. Not the cathedral only, bu 
the whole aspect of Wells, preserved the spit 
or the Middle Ages. In those narrow streetsi 
gabled houses, the little market-place, the aa 
ways and closes, the cathedral with palace 
college—in the ecclesiastical air of the pla 
and in a certain neat compactness which it Hal 
and in the gossip and leisure of little town lif 
there still lived for us something of the i 
atmosphere of medieval art. But nothing 
this atmosphere « ed in Bath, where th 
abbey church stood alone, in a sort of priest 
isolation, the word of Gothic art in a cityl 
the Renaissanc Bath Abbey was begun 
1499, replacing earlier structures, was part 
ruined at the Dissolution, and partly rebut 
between 1597 and 1616. Thus it belonge 
entirely to the decadence of Gothic architectumt 
and had for us something of the mournful i 
terest of a survival. For by the middle of th 
XVIth century the drama of medieval @ 
was played out. That architecture which mit 
us at Wells Cathedral in the flush and animati0 
of a wonderful youth, we found at Bath Abbe 
in the last stage of a no less wonderful decline 
beautiful still, with the beauty appropriate 
winter. For indeed periods of decadence al 
death had their appointed place in the great eyd 
of art, just as pericds of youth and prime had 
each was necessary, each came with its OW 
special order of impressions, its own special gill 
for the imagination. And in Wells Cathedit 
throughout, not the sculpture only, hi 
every line of the architecture, was intense wil 
life; life triumphant, life contemning deatl 
But in Bath, in this city of pagan memomié 
it was the pagan sentiment which found expr@ 
sion in the last words of Gothic art. In Bat 
there was a curious felicity and smoothness 
technique. The vaults were the best of fat 
vaults, the proportions, at least of the interio 
faultless. We felt that the end was achieved 
the fancy, the invention, the experiment, % 
three nturies of Gothic seemingly @ 
exhaustible, had come by inevitable steps 4 
this, and terminate here in this chill perfectiol 

The Roman city, the medieval city, of Bat 
were gone, or survive only in profoundly i 
teresting fragments. But the famous Renal 
sance city of the XVIIIth eentury had a differen 
claim on our regard—it exists. We still wal 
the streets, still pass in and out of the building 
which were associated with a crowd of brillian 
and attractive people, and with creatures of th 
imagination hardly less real. And in speakia 
of the XVIIIth-century architecture of Baths 
need he say it in that room and to #hi 
audience ‘he included elso the work of Bryd@ 
in the XIXth; for, by the turn of his gent 
and by his faculty identifying himself wit 
his subject, Brydon rivalled, perhaps excellet 
his predecessors, and shared their fame. Wha 
then, was the precise value to us of the particula 
phase of the Renaissance which Bath presented 
The question was important, for no architect 
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giseen more absurdly praised, or more 
jily blamed. and it merited neither 
Siac. What should attract us in art, 


five ought to look for in it, what alone made 
ily valuable to us, was the promise of life 
ath, the Renaissance of the XVIIth 
dy had no claim to creative genius, we 
jinot look in it for the expression of great 
di the pride of dominion, the ecstasy of the 
ipus li nor fer passion, nor for mystery ; 
Bitues were all social, domestic. It was the 
Slecture of an age which was quick and 
a1, but not very imaginative or, profound. 
flresented, it was even part of, the learned 
e of its age; a culture singularly cool, 
bassioned and fastidious; devoted, in 
Shure and art, to-a certain classic ideal 
im; pursuing an ideal correctness eyen 
Svial things. It was the architecture of 
Gianners and courtly phra: 
ithis Renaissance city of the XVIIIth 
Ricy the spirit of Roman decorum was 
Hd; its streets and open place nd the 
of its public and private edifices, were 
interests; and we had an architecture 
ive and sober, devoted to the classic ideal, 
vith little of the romantic in its mood. 
Alyet with all this, and with much of grace 
Binterest, there were{mingled in this archi- 
ive some characteristic defects. \A certain 
fity marked it, as though some hidden 
Hince were obstructing its development. 
Hlentury offered a clear field to the classical 
Riissance, yet when we compared the 
Hiecture of 1800 with that of 1700 we 
ived little progress or variety. Qn the 
1 there was a sleepy conformity to type, 
bit any considerable variation was essayed 
iyariation proved degenerate ; the 
Hional defect of XVIIIth-century Renais- 
#{ being, in fact, a defect of variabilit In 
licchitecture ‘there was the tenden 
biion, but the degree of variability di 
mely in different school 
‘e, Wells Cathec 
poility, a readiness to ‘“ sport,” which was 
#§ astonishing, we could imagine it capable 
Hfiation almost without limit. Other schools 
Hthitecture were variable in different degrees. 
ui in Bath, in the classical Ren: 
i) XVIIIth century, we reached the extreme 
low degree of variability. 

ugh the classical Renaissance was limited 
Besessed another attribute which was often 
Hiker. for variability ; an attribute of Roman 
Htecture too, but which becomes more 
ffinent in the Rer ance amid more 
lex conditions of —he meant adapt- 
Hiy. There was hardly any kind of building 
Hthich Renaissance architecture had not 
ie adaptable, from the greatest to the 
} from the basilica of St. Peter to the small 
ii and shops which we saw in the streets of 
| When we came to compare this archi- 
Hire of mild and rather homely sentiments 
Hithe architecture of passion and genius— 
ijWells Cathedral and Gothic architecture 
Bineral—the value of adaptability became 
Hlevident. Gothic architecture, with all its 
ading variability, its intense and flame-like 
ination, was wholly without adaptability. 
Himestic architecture — architecture, tha 
BLO y, in which a definite sentiment of 
Bisticity, of homeline: was expressed— 
H\ged in a quite special sense to the Renai: 
Hi). Medieval architecture had no plac 
P epic solemnity of its mood, for a domestic 
iby, the little domestic architecture that 
Hined to us from the Gothic period was 
ilicant of asomewhat.arid and cheerless ideal. 
Vinust dismiss as improbable the alluring 
Hicht of a lost domestic architecture of the 
Mle Ages; what we really found at Wells, 
Hlastance, the fortified castle of the 
lp—a military stronghold—the Vicar’s 
(\—a ‘house of celibate vicars-choral of the 
ral—works of interest indeed, but of an 
st not properly domestic. It was only as 
Heached the end of the medieval period, 
le XVth century, that we came upon an 
| Abe potentially domestic in feeling ; 
i 


D ered. 
Gothic archi- 
1 for example, showed a 


fin the XVth centw long before the 
ik of architecture had changed, the Renais- 


#) was already influencing its spirit. From 
f eginning onward one might say that the 
| ion of the Renaissance, the w for which 


His reserved, was to bring the influence of 
a Necture into the home of the plain citizen, to 
#\n terms of architecture an expression of the 
Njstic ideal. And so in these larger and 
fier houses’ of Bath—and in how many 
| places !—and especially perhaps in the 
Hors, we had not only the finished thought 
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of XVIIIth-centu architecture, but the true 
measure of its originality ; for it was just here, 
where the Roman model failed them, that the 
artists of the time became various and inventive. 
The cultured simplicity of these interiors— 
these dainty parlours and s 
admirable; and one was conscious sometimes 
of an almost feminine quality in the delicate 
proportions and cameo-like relie 


Mr, A. Mowbray Green, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Ball for his 
paper, said as to scale Mr. Ball was not alone 
in thinking that the buildings of Bath lacked the 
true dignity of The point was an import- 
ant one, but was not the matter explained 
by the desire of the designers to conform to the 
1 surroundings? To have overloaded Bath 
with buildings on a large scale would have given 
it an air of depression. Bath had its environ- 
ment, and to that environment the XVIIIth- 
century builders did ample justice. 


Mr. L. March Phillipps 

seconded the vote of thanks, and said that Mr. 
Ball had remarked that the Roman Renaissance 
was the idea that had inspired Bath, but the 
Renaissance in Enrope was composed of two 
streams, and there was a Roman Renaissance 
and also a Greek Renaissance, and often in 
Ttaly and in France and in this country, in the 
XVIIth century, there were forms of cla‘ 
Renaissance which were not Roman at all— 
which the Romans would not have sympathised 
with and which were really Greck in fe-ling. 
All through the Renaissance of the XVIIJth 
century, all through Georgian work there was a 
note of restraint, of the consciousness of the 
value of smooth surfac and the share which 
Greece had in the Renaissance ought to be 
distinguished from the share which the Romans 


had. He thought that architecture would 
become a humanly interesting subject for 


people if they could have lectures like Mr. 
Ball’s put into their hands. The President 
had said that architecture was the Mistress Art. 
but however that was, it could be said that it 
was the Mistress Industry; it combined and 
took to itself much of the industry of the 
country. If they separated architecture from 
life they had a craftsmanship and artisanship 
in the country which was more or less 
mechanical, wanting dignity and a consciousness 
of its own work. If they united architecture 
again with life they dignified lite again, and 
labour. He thought it would be good if they 
were tending in that direction, and in order to 
do that he thought the whole subject of archi- 
tecture should be infused with the spirit they 
had found in Mr. Ball’s lecture. 


Professor Lethaby 

said that Bath was a wonderful city, and what he 
feared was that we did not sufficiently value it 
as a national asset. There were many nice 
things in England which were too good for us 
and which we could not live up to, and which 
were consequently more or less lost to us. 
Euston Station, for instance, was so good in 
a way that we did not know how to make use 
the central hall was almost a waste place. 
We did not know how to make use of a thing 
which was architecturally fine. What he 
wanted to suggest was whether it was possible 
to do. something for the appreciation of Bath— 
a place which cried aloud tor some national 
recognition. It was a place that should be 
made a University town—of a western Univer- 
sity. At Bath there were wonderful buildings 
more or less prepared for something of the 
kind. Prior Park, for instance, was one of the 
most wonderful things in England, and he was 
shocked to see how it was running down ; it was 
too fine, too big, too good for us, and he 
wondered if something could be done to get some 
national help for Bath, which could very well 
be the city for an agricultural college for the 
West of England. 


Mr. G. Hubbard 

said it occurred to him that perhaps architec- 
ture did not influence our lives quite as much 
as we imagined. It seemed to him that every 
age had its own particular architecture, and 
that that architecture did truly express the 
feeling or culture of that particular period. 
Tf that was so, it was the life and culture of the 
period which influenced the architecture, rather 
than the architecture influencing life. Take 
Greek architecture as being the standard of 
perfection ; it was a standard of perfection 
so far as it did absolutely and actually represent 
the ctlture of the period. If the culture was 
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altered the architecture must be altered accord- 
ingly. As to ourselves to-day, he took it that 
we were not particularly cultured, and we we 
not as sincere as we might be, and that, a 
consequence, out architecture was not as perfect 
as it might be. . Bad as our architecture was, 
he thought it really expressed very accurately 
our low standard of civilisation. No doubt 
if we could go back to the pristine ages when 
Bath was built, we should find ourselves living 
up toa very much higher standard than some 
of uslive up to to-day. If they took archite 
in its broadest sense as being an expr 
culture, Gothic architecture was an expre; 
faith, and when faith was the strongest in the 
country, Gothic architecture was at its highest, 
and Gothic architecture failed when the faith of 
the country failed. 


‘The President, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, said 
tho last speaker had hit the nail on the 
head when he said that our architecture repre- 
sented what we were worth. That was more or 
less the case, but he was not so despondent as 
Mr. Hubbard seemed to be—things were not 
so bad, and there were signs of progress. It 
was interesting to have a paper on the inner 
meaning of architecture, for that was what Mr. 
Ball had attempted to do, and after reading 
dry text-books, as they had to, it was very 
refreshing to have such a delightful paper 
At th me time the paper was open to one-or 
two criticisms. In regard to Roman archi- 
tecture Mr. Ball had, he’ thought, taken a 
sound historical view, but he did not think he 
quite did justice to Bath as a great city, for 
XVIIIth-century Bath was really a_ great 
conception. The sagacity and forethought 
with which the town was laid out was remark- 
able, and there was genius in it. It was not 
only the first thing of its kind which had been 
done in England, but it was a city which 
could hold its own with great Continental 
cities. The dimensions of Bath would hold 
their own with such a city as Nancy, which was 
a sort of locus classicus in civie design, and we 
ought not to ignore our own. Then as to 
the XVIIIth century, he did not think that 
Mr. Ball quite appreciated the undercurrents 
which were going on at the time, and it 
was not quite sound to decry the XVJIIth 
century as a sort of mechanical affair. How- 
ever, the paper was one to which they might 
call the attention of students, because the 
author had tried to penetrate through the screen 
of facts to the spirit that lay behind them; 
but he was sure Mr. Ball would agree with him 
when he said that, on the other hand, the only 
means of realising that point was through 
knowledge of the facts. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to, 
and Mr. Ball briefly replied. 

The next meeting will be held on December 2 
—a business meeting. 
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MARBLES USED IN GREEK, ROMAN, 
AND BYZANTINE BUILDINGS. 


Tux following is the second halt of the paper 
on ‘Marbles Used in Greek, Roman, jand 
Byzantine Buildings,” read before the last 
meeting of the Architectural Association by 
Mr. J. A. Marshall. Some notes of the dis- 
cussion which followed are also given :— 

“ Breccia Africano.” 


; *—One of the most inter- 
esting and noble-looking of the breccias of 


antiuity is known to the Italians as “ Africano,”” 
though the ancient quarries have nob’ been 
discovered. 

The enclosing magma varies from~ pale 
greenish-grey to nea: bla: the calciferous 
fragments, white, grey, pink, ‘and black, are 
subangular, and appear to have ‘been der 
from some’ earlier formation of variega' 
marble. The fr sometimes ~ split 
across, and pr issolution. 
In places the paste is reaky, 
suggesting a viscous material, due to heat or 
thermal wate: It is sometime rewn with 
fine detritus, or jewelled with small’ bright 
red fragments. 

When avating the site of the Basilica 
nilia, Signor Boni found fre of 
‘ Africano’” columns, 3 ft.’ in diameter, that 
belonged to the nave, while a corresponding 
i smaller in size, belonged to the upper 
According to Pliny, the columns of this 
a Ww of Phrygian marble, so it was 
quite a surprise to find that in the course of 
time they had. by some mysterious process 
changed-into “ Africano,” notwithstanding the 
lezen that the columns had been taken down 

he IVth century and used for the first 
a of §. Paul, outside the walls. 

Feom this di cem that Pliny, 
like many be found in his 
encyclopedia, was no5 The modern 
name, *‘ Africano,” 1 indication of 
the dark colour peculiar brecsia, but it 
is quite in keeping with the ot ity that 
surrounds this part of our subject. 

An unfinished column of ‘“ Africano,’? 27 ft. 
long and 5 ft. 6 in,.in diameter, was found near 
the mzurmorata ; it is now in one of the courts 
of the Vatican. Nearer home, in the “ Grac 
toman”’ gallery of the British Museum are 
threa columnar pedestals with the greenish- 
grey ground; and others with the black ground 
are in the “ Archaic’ and “‘ Ephesus” rooms. 
“ Africano ” was used for strips and borders in 
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the paving of the Basilica Julia, and a slab of it, inscription has been found in Gaul commemon 
16 ft. long, is in situ at O. where it forms the ‘ing a superintendent of the quarry, who lived 
threshold of a temple of Ha 
Many fragments of “ 
found among the ruins of Aquil 
Roman colony on th 
“ Breccia Corallin 
the site of Aquileis 
hunting-ground for 


> have been of the marble sugg 
an 1 important black rock, shattered and broken into fry 


must have been a prolific The fragments 
the collector 


removed to Venice for 


restoration works 

Among the various marbles count at ) Aquileie 
most beautiful 
Corallina,”’ from quarries in ato neighbouring —_crucifis 
province of Dalmati 


“ Breccia — tint 


gests a white cal: 
; the interstices are 
h coral-red cement. 
fragments are delicately flushed with pink, non- 
to the touch. 

li z 


reous Marmor T enarium.—Thii 


In a 
more 
} fragments are scattered and less 
Two beautiful shafts of the 
most delicate kind Delpy ite support one of the 
; and small columns 
ee e been found in the 
Atrium Veste, Rome. 
ation of this building is 1 
believe, of the time of Septimius S 
Pete 


* Breccia Corallina” 
peristylium of the 


s, and of the celebrated Niger Lapis ten y 
“ Breccia Corallina”’ was one of these The red Teenarian marble of eve 
new and choice mater: 
Celticum.—Among 


ian aries of the VIth aan: 
me from the wester 
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the reign of Septimius Severus. The struct 
S a compact and intense 


ments, and invaded by a perfectly Wh 
calcareous paste that Jlised on cooliy 
and — genergl 


antique attended by minute detritus, eroded from #hi 


of . edges. Fine columns of Marmor Celticum 9 
the to be seen in Grado Cathedral, and oth, 
support the ciborium in the Church of Sta Cecil 
Rome. Two beautiful shafts, with amb 
magma, enrich the little shrine of } 

in 8. Mark’s, Venice, and others ado 
the main portal of the facade. 
name is gener) 
cd and 
“Ros 
with a species fom 
outhern part of Laconia, near the ji 

marked ‘‘ Teaaron”’ in the classi 
“ Teeaarian mentioned] 
and, accondi 
pher, Strabo, the quan 
st century B.c., but wheth 
us “ black’ Teenarian stone 
The mentioned by Pliny, that was mostly quatti 
I cannot say ; the black has not, I believe, he 
identified, and I will not weary you by repeati 
the conjectures of experts. i 


The 


marble i 


n colour @ 
close texture, and so frequently met with 


later the museums, was selected by the Romans! 
ia I puis we must place, ‘the Marmor the mouldings of internal decoration, and { 
by our statuettes 


and small reliefs. This typic 
variety of “ Rosso Antico” could only be gob 


limits of | comparatively small pieces, and it cam 
believed to be identical with perhaps be said to fe 
and white breccia found in Southern chara: 
Gaul on nia northern slope of the Pyrenees. 
nnot refer you to any instance of its in typical “ Ri: 
use by the ancient Romans, but a sepulchral of other varieti 


y represent the gene 
er of the formation to which it belom 
Flow structure and contortion, scarcely evide 
© Antico,” are distinct feati 
, and it seems strange thatt 


ne na 


e 


Mosque, Constantinople : Diagram Illustrating Use of Marbles, 


Se ety 


{| ST ET, 
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widly figured red and white “cipollino” 
ster by the Byzantines at Constantinople 
Bjavenna, and which certainly suggests a 
%)/ geological formation, is so seldom 
uivith among the antique. marbles of 
y 

}) best specimens of ‘‘ Rosso Antico ” that 
Hv of are certain reliefs and statuettes 
Hie museums of Rome and Naples— 
mtean, like purple porphyry—and if you 
tia to be in the “tribune ” of the Church 
i} Prassede, Rome, you will doubtless have 
Riere by ascending these steps of “ Rosso 
% Failing 


,’ once, coveted by Napoleon. 
ij you might during your luncheon-hour 
Hit a little pedestal in the, now familiar, 
Yesus ” room of the British Museum. A 
Hired fragment in the “ Archaic” room 
tithe largest of the Mycenean tombs 
sito me to closely resemble a variety of the 
tian red. 

‘ymor Alabastrum.—tt is outside the scope 
i} paper to describe those felspathic rocks, 
bes, and porphyries, quarried in the province 
tpt and sent to Rome during the Empire ; 
Wye can s arcely overlook the calcareous 
eit known as Marmor Alabastrum, that came 
ihe more level part of the province near 
le. 

"tke the metamorphic limestones that so 
ficonceal their origin in a deep obscurit: 
tlarmor Alabastrum was made by a process 
Hj anyone can see in operation to-day. It 
fely a concretion of carbonate of lime due 
infiltration of water through fissures and 
tts formed in limestone rocks. 
jpn pure, the material is white or creamy- 
gt, but during the process of incrustation 
Hlution is generally coloured by foreign 
finces that follow the sinuosit of the 
%s in course of formation. The eture 
Shbaster is generally crystalline, either 
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fibrous or granular ; when fibrous the grouping 
is often radiant, endeavouring to throw the 
mass into spherical concretions. 

Deposits of alabaster, as might be expected, 
often contain patches of breccia; the calci- 
ferous solution has enyeloped the detritus of 
another rock, or it may be of alabaster itself, 
and cemented the whole together. The 
Oriental calciferous varieties are much harder 
than the gypseous of Italy and this country, 


and they vary more in transparency and 
colour. 

Historically co: red, alabaster as a 
decorative material is more venerable than 


marble ; this is mainly due to the fact that the 
earliest civilisations happened to be in countries 
where marble was scarce or unknown, while 
alabaster was plentiful. Apart from its well- 
known use by the Egyptians and the Assyrians, 
it was found in the prehistoric remains of 
Orchomenos, Mykenze, and Crete. The colossal 
winged figures from Assyria in the British 
Museum are impressive examples of brecciated 
gypseous alabaster. Many columns and frag- 
ments of the Oriental banded kind, ranging from 
the colour of honey to that of dark treacle, 
have been found in Rome. Two columnar 
pedestals of alabaster are in the ‘* Mausoleum ” 
room of the British Museum ; and a magnificent 
Egyptian sarcophagus, ethereal in its trans- 
lucency, is in the Soane Museum, 


Marble Decoration of the Romans. 

Having now roughly followed the circuit of 
the Roman Empire, as indicated by some of 
the principal quarries where calcareous marbles 
were got, the question as to how the Romans 
used marble for decoration will naturally occur 
to you. Unfortunately, the evidence of ting 
examples is practically wanting ; a few columns, 
and fragments of architraves, skirti and. 
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probable that even some of these vestiges 
belong to late restorations. If we turn to 
Pompeii we shall find still less of actual marble 
decoration, though an echo of it may be seen in 
some of the mural paintings. When the city 
was hastily restored after the earthquake of 
A.D. 63, the readiest methods of decoration-— 
stucco and painting—were adopted. Of course, 
every house of importance had its impluvium 
of marble, no other material being so suitable ; 
but the pavings were mostly of coloured cement, 
with simple lines and powderings of marble 
tessere@. ‘There are very few marble columns in 
the city; like the walls, the columns were 
generally stuccoed and painted. The painted 
decoration, as I have said, is often a reflex of 
marble incrustation. This sometimes suggests 
work of the opus sectile type 
case of the low dado, which retained the severity 
of style derived from a marble prototype often 
when the upper part of the wall was treated in 
that light and fantastic manner popularly 
known as ‘‘ Pompeian.” 

In Rome itself, from the early days of the 
Empire, marble was gaining an ascendency 
over painting. The traditions of Hellenistic art 
reflected in the frescoes of the “House of 
Livia,” on the Palatine, and in those at Pompeii, 
lingered on for about a century, then marble 
became supreme. 

Pliny laments that in his day the art of the 
painter was giving way to that of the marble- 
worker ; “for not only,” he says, ‘‘ are walls 
now covered with marble, but the marble itself 
is carved out or marquetted to represent 
objects and animals of various kind! 

Seneca asserts that the bathers of his day 
would consider themselves shabbily treated 
unless “ the walls shone with large and precious 
roundels ; unless on every side laborious and 
varied inlay, like a picture, did not border 
them.” 


C= Caryshan 

T= Thessahan 
| 4=Alabaster 
P= Troeonnesian 
0.5 Opus Seelele 


Santa Sophia, Constantirople: Diagram Illustrating Use of Marbles. 
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Statius, in describing: the splendour of a 
certain bath, finishes with an artful thrust at 
the plumbers of Rome “Tts walls’ of purple 
Phrygian marble were enriched with the 
golden *‘ Numidi: it was effulgent with glass 
mosaic, and. the very water was so happy in 
going through silver pipes it would not run 
away!” 

Pliny, the younger, describes his summer 
retreat with rare artistic touches, and in his 
amiable way pays the plumbers a high com- 
pliment :—* Beyond is a walk interspersed 
with the soft and twining acanthus, where the 
trees are also cut into.a variety of shapes. 

At the upper end is an alcove of white marble, 
shaded with vines, supported by four small 
Carystian pillars. From the bench, the water 
gushing through several little pipes, as if it 
were pressed out by the weight of the persons 
reposing themselves upon it, falls into a 
cistern underneath, from whence 
into a fine polished marble basin, so ar' 5 
contrived that it is always full without ever 
overflowing. 

When I sup here this basin serves for a table, 
the larger sort of dishes being placed round the 
margin, while the smaller ones swim about in 
the shape of little boats and waterfowl.” 

Under these aquatic conditions we can imagine 
Pliny chasing the cruet with all the ardour of a 
schoolboy. 

Leaving the country for the capital, we shall 
find, on the Palatine and in the Forum, a few 
suggestive scraps of pavings, skirtings, and wall 
s that are with difficulty kept in position 
and protected from the’ frost of winter. 

On the Palatine a great deal still remains 
buried that will see the light some day; and 
even now excavations are proceeding on the 
site of Domitian’s Palace. Years ago more 
than half the plan was disclosed, and many 
fragments of columns and marble incrustation 
found. These included several of the marbles 
I have deseribed. The triclinium, or dining- 
room, of this palace is often mentioned by the 
writers of the time. Here nature and art (in 
the decoration, I mean) were brought into 
requisition. ‘Two sides of the apartm were 
almost entirely open to conservato. with 
marble fountains and niches for statues, so that 
the Emperor and his guests could see from their 
couches the water falling in cascades over 
marble steps amid verdure and flowers. The 
alcove for the Emperor’s table is still paved with 
opus sectile of purple and green porphyry, and 
the marbles of Numidia and Phrygia; ‘this, 
however, may be a restoration. 

Undoubtedly, of all the public buildings of 
Rome, the Therme presented the most splendid 
examples of marble decoration, though the best 
preserved of these show scarcely anything now 
but bare brickwork and concrete. 

}- Splendid as it must have been, the decoration 
of the Therm of Caracalla and of Diocletian 
represented a craving for luxury and wealth 
that ultimately deprived the Romans of all 
powers of refined appreciation. In the Baths 


of Caracalla some of the paving was formed. 
of thin slices of porphyry and marble cut to 


patter with flowing 1 and leaf-shaped 
ornaments, an elaborate form of opus sectile. 
As examples of pictorial opus sectile in marble 
produced in the declining years of Roman art, 
we may note the two panels in the Capitoline 
Museum, taken from a basilica, built about 317, 
on the Esquiline, to commemorate the victory 
of Constantine over Maxentius. The panels 
are about 6 ft. by 4 ft., and both represent, 
with considerable technical skill, but without 
the slightest variation in design, a tiger attacking 
a bull. The tigers are of yellow “ Numidian ” 
marble, inlaid with stripes of green porphyry ; 
the bulls are white shaded with grey ; the back- 
ground is green porph and the ground 
supporting the animal; banded Oriental 
alabaster. 

Judging from sketches made by the architect 
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beginning of the century Maxentius, the rival 
of Constantine, began that great Basilica in the 
obably finished by the 
According to Professor 
Lanciani, the eight columns of white marble that 
ostensibly supported the vault came neither 
from Greece nor Italy, but from far-off 
Proconnes an island in the Propontine Sea, 
near Constantinople. The columns were fluted 
in the classic manner, and one of them now 
stands as a lonely outcast in the Piazza de Sta 
Maria Maggiore. The marble when fresh is 
bluish-white ; it is - coarsely alline and 
banded with a pleasing grey of various shades. 
I know of no other instance of its use in Rome, 
and it would be interesting to learn how it came 
to be used for the B: a. 

This is the marble said by Vitruvius, and 
Pliny after him, to have been used in the deco 
tion of the Palace of Mausolos, more than 
hundred years before the Basilica of Constantine 
was built. 

From the time of Constantine Proconnesian 
marble became as important to the builders of 
the Eastern Empire as the white marbles of 
Greece and Italy had been to the builders of the 
Western. 

As you know, the first churches followed the 
simplest type of pagan basilica, in preference to 
the grander type exemplified by the Basilica, of 
Maxentius. The simpler type, with a colon- 
naded interior, just sufficient to support a wood 
roof, was easily and quickly erected, especially 
when the columns were taken, as they often 
were, from some dismantled building of pagan 
Rome. 

Of these early churches in Rome very little is 
left beyond the columns, and the only one I care 
to draw your attention to now is the Vth-century 
Church of 8. Sabina, where the original austerity 
remains undisturbed and most impressive. I 
have mentioned the antique fluted columns of 
Hymettian marble in the nave, but not the 
continuous stretch of opus sectile marmoreum in 
purple and green porphyry on a white marble 
ground over the arcade 

We must not linger in Rome. but hasten to 
Ravenna, where, in the Vth and VIth centuries, 
decadent Italian art was infused with “a ray 
of beauty from the East.” 

Among the marbles to be seen in the Ravenna 
churches the white with grey veining, from 
Proconnesus, is most prominent, but another 
favourite for bands and panels was a strongly- 
marked red-and-white foliated spe like that 
found in Laconia. In structu it closely 
resembles the Greek marble of Carystus, hence 
it is popularly known as red “ cipollino.”” The 
sinuosities of its banded formation are remark- 
able, and when the slabs are “ opened out ” the 
patterns are very striking, the whites are candid, 
but the reds seem to be suffused with the bloom 
of newly-gathered plums. The marble was also 
used at the same period in Constantinople, and 
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we shall meet with it as second-hand materi; 
at S. Mark’s, Venice. 

Apart from the Proconnesian columns of fh 
nave arcades and fragments of ambos an 
parapets, very little of the marble decoration: 
left in the basilicas of Ravenna, but, judgin 
from a few slabs of Proconnesian plating tha 
have escaped removal, I should say th 
aisles and apses generally had a dado of th 
material. From the Basilica of 8. Apollinan 
in Classe, most of the marbles were carted awa 
in the XVth century for that church at Rimin 
encased by Alberti. Fortunately the fin 
“ cipollino ” monoliths of the nave could not } 
removed without bringing down the church 
and it was worth walking six smiles on a frost 
Sunday moring to see them and the al 
glowing mosaics of the apse. 

The domed polygonal Church of S. Vitale, i 
the city, is, I regret to say, the abode of gog 
and evil genii; the former, represented by put 
Byzantine art, belong to the lower part, whil 
the latter, in shameless nudity, hover in th 
dome I will therefore ask you to rivet yor 
attention on the lower part, where in ff 
restoration of the plating the old simple desigi 
I take it, has been followed. The walls of th 
ambulatory and the piers defining the angl 
of the octagon have a high “ Proconnesiam 
dado, and on the sides of each pier are panels| 
red “ cipollino,” separated by bands of whit 
edged with notched fillets of a type peculiar’ 
Ravenna. In this refined scheme we get 
hint of what was then being done in the far 
capital of the East. 

Close to the Cathedral of Ravenna is a modes 
looking octagonel structure, apparently ne 
s is the famous Baptistery, erected, strangel 
say, in the first half of the Vth century. Enté 
ing directly from the Cathedral precincts, th 
visitor is scarcely prepared for the sudden ow 
burst of splendour that forms a canopy to th 
venerable-looking font in the middle of th 
floor space. Four sides of the lower sto 
disappear in the concavity of small apse 
devoid of their original decoration ; but the fi 
semicircular spaces of the alternate sides @ 
filled in with superb examples of opus secht 
marmoreum, the main lines of which are rigid] 
opposed to the curve of the enclosing arché 
The materials are chiefly purple and gré 
porphyry, beautifully inlaid with white 
ornament that suggests embroider: 

Assuming the opus sectile was not designt 
for present position, we need not hesitate 1 
regard its introduction, in lieu of mosaic, 
a clever and successful expedient. 

Up to the present we have seen but a fail 
reflection of Byzantine art ; for the art itself y 
shall have to fight our way into Eastern Europ 
where it appeared at the beginning of the VII 
century so completely developed that we migl 
imagine it to be of spontaneous origin, did ¥ 
not believe in the theory of artistic evolution: 

From what is known of the marbles used h 
the Romans, and with the aid of that remaml 
able description of the Church of Sta Sophii 
Constantinople, written by a Byzantine poet! 
5 there has been no great difficulty 1 
identifying most of the marbles that still enrid 
I hope, the crowning glory of Justinian’s effort 

To what extent the builders of that chure 
availed themselves of second-hand materia 
we shall never know, but we may assume tht 
the idea of bands and panels for the plating| 
the nave was derived from Rome. Wheftht 
the superb monoliths of Thessalian greél 
25 ft. 6 in. high, came from Ephesus, or tho 
of Proconnesian white, in the galleries, cam 
from Cyzicus, need not concern you ; but if th 
porphyry columns of the exedras were place 
on pedestals because they had been sent, by 
lady friend, a little too short, it is worth remem 
bering as a lesson in unaffected design. 1 Wi 
not attempt to describe in detail the decoratie 
of a church I have not seen, but merely dra 
your attention to a few, as I imagine, of 1 


= 


Sangallo, in the XVIth century, the interior 
decoration of the basilica must have been most 
noteworthy as a tour de force on the part of the 
marble-cutter. 


salient features. The bands of the plating 1 
the nave are generally lighter than the panel 
but just above the skirting of the ground flo 
and that of the galleries is a well-defined bam 


i ie 
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he pees are i ow abou ou maa ble desore: asia anae of Thessalian green. The use of alabaste 
tion, and unrestrained as some of it probably was, " = wa ransluce o f » li r ba 
it I think we may conclude that neers did S* DARK Pe eo ee ae 


remarkable ; no doubt it gives a rich mellownes 
to the plating, and it may have softened th 
brilliance of the gold that is said to have bee 
applied to the sculptured parts of whit 
Proconnesian marble. 

Although the possibility of a lavish applic 
tion of gold to the sculptured parts cannot b 
overlooked, in view of certain literary evidené 
it has not, so far as I know, been proved, and th 
traces of gold and blue on the minor features‘ 


vaniag + 


wet 
See 


not fall into the modern error of associating it too 
intimately with joinery; the esthetic law of 
contrast in this connexion being, no doubt. 
complied with by the use of textiles and broidered 
hangings. 


Byzantine Marble Decoration. 


In the IVth century a.p. decorative art in 


Detail of Marble Decoration from Arcade in 
Rome had reached its lowest level. At the 


St. Mark’s, Venice. 
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fjand other Byzantine churches cannot 
%) the question. 

Wistriking feature of the lower story is the 
Biot black and red panels, with carved 
Ging, that repeats in a measure the richness 
ap arcades. 

)e arches of the upper arcades are devoid of 
Hg, but a frieze of inlaid marble on the 
H{ spreads its flowing pattern in brown and 
¥) over the spandrels; while roundels of 
Hiyry and alabaster enhance, by contrast, 
ljelicacy of the inlay. Though entirely 
Hificial, the casing of the arches rather 
ists solid arcaded lintels. 

HP panels of the name plating are mostly 
G{tian green, and a black with white veins, 
fmay be a streaky yariety of Marmor 
lum. 

Jre and there a slab of purple porphyry or 
Hpd marble enlivens the design, and a 
id touch is given to the plating throughout 
fe notched fillets that edge the panels and 
(ands. 
4» plating of the main piers in the aisles 
j formal ; the panel em disappears, and 


flat 
ppieth and frieze clearly express their 


moulded slabs of 
ficial nature. 

)P artistic purpose of the responds separating 
Wado from the nave plating is seen in those 
Hers, more suggestive than real, that reflect 
Wotif and the colour of the columns. 
#> plating of the galleries is of the simplest 
i like that at S. Vitale, Ravenna. The 
ate panels of opus sectile marmoreum on 
Walls of the “Bema,” and about the royal 
lvay. are also reminiscent of those in the 
ia Baptistery, Ravenna. 

i) other churches pale into insignificence 
i} compared with that of Sta Sophia, 
f) is interesting to note how the decoration 
{ larger church served as a type for others in 
Mcmople and Greece down to the XIth 
ry. In these there is the same flat treat- 
ii of bands and panels; but, generally, 
id of a brilliant edging of notched fillets, 
nd plain beading, occasionally cut into 
i] and reel,” around the panels. 


iiMark’s, Venice : Internal Decoration. 

rning to the western shores of the 
it mn the VIIth century, we shall find 
iiecture not at all in a flourishing condition ; 


jin the following century the proto- 
seine yle of Italy was altogether extinct. 
italian architects were thus left to their own 


jieces, and the result was a mixture of Italian 
sByzantine elements, architectural develop: 
Hichiefly depending on the former, decora- 
ifn the latter. 
septing parapets, ciboria, capitals, and 
opal thrones, there is but little marble 
ition of this period to interest us; the 
tion of a new style was in progress ; the 
ormation of the Italo-Byzantine into the 
ardesque. 
frenovating the IXth-century _ basilicas 
\Lombardic architects retained’ the Italo- 
Ihtine marble enrichments, and adapted 
i} to the new conditions. Sculptured 
Hiets, from screens and ambos, were set in 
lixternal brickwork as decorative panels; 
‘fe columns were multiplied for external 
is and arcades; and triangular slabs ‘of 
4e vari-coloured marbles were applied to 
iifriezes, as at the Cathedral,. Murano. 
|b Italo-Byzantine work at Torchello, 
ith inferior to the proto-Byzantine work at 
‘ana, cannot be overlooked by the English 
iat who has felt the inspiration of “The 
iis of Venice.” 
i Torchello, as everywhere in Italy, the 
fof time has been checked and its marks 
rated. The white marble columns of the 
ldral, with their capitals of native work- 
ship, seem to have withstood the ages 
lHbut, looking at the screen, the ambo, and 
chiepiscopal throne, we are haunted by the 
that these rare relics of departed splendour 
been taken down and re-erected more than 
The Phrygian column of the “ icono- 
'' however, still retains its matchless 
ily. 


jurning to Venice, preferably by gondola, 
jok on the latest example of Byzantine 
nce in Italy with renewed interest, for, 
any of the other churches I have 
joned, the Cathedral of S. Mark has its 
for as well as the interior cased with 
je. This peculiarity is mainly due to the 
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“Opus Sectile” in Purple and Green Porphyry and White Marble. 


fact that the Greek architect who planned 
the building had no hand in its decoration. 
He certainly did not dream of casing the outside 
with marble; though no doubt he assumed 
that the interior would be so treated, probably 
in the manner of those churches in Greece and 
the Far East that exhibit fully-matured schemes 
in strict conformity with the structural lines of 
the building. This unity of purpose was not, 
however, destined to be realised ; and, as Ruskin 
has said. “ the church of S. Mark became rather 
a shrine at which to dedicate the splendours of 
miscellaneous spoil than the organised expression 
of any fixed architectural law or, religious 
emotion.” 

When the structure was finished in 1071 
agents were sent everywhere for marbles for 


the paving, but thirteen years later this 
elaborate tessellation was still unfinished. The 
Venetian archives do not, I believe, throw 


much light on the progress of the interior wall 
plating ; they relate more to the mosaic and the 
decoration of the exterior. 

The wall plating was probably delayed, and 
in the meantime the columns, the galler 
parapets, and the screens, ambos, and ciboria 
from the earlier basilicas would be the most 
interesting features of the interior, excepting 
perhaps some of the mo: i 

The columns are mostly slender shafts of 
Proconnesian marble, sometimes suggesting in 
their veining the transverse markings on the 
stem of a silver birch-tree ; but in the shadow of 
the aisles cluste: some venerable and 
sturdy shafts 0} granite, probably brought 
from a Byzantine church in Sicily for the ear 
basilica at Venice. 

Although 8. Mark’s is a church of two stories, 
the marble plating of the interior rises nowhere 
higher than the parapets of the galleries. The 
arrangement of the slabs is generally artless, 
without any definite scheme beyond that 
imposed by using second-hand material in the 
simplest possible way; and it could not be 
to the expression of organic 
The slabs are mer fixed side 
by side, in tiers, like vertical str of boarding, 
with the veining ‘opened out.” 

For the main piers and the spandrels of the 
arcades Carystian green is used; and for the 
walls the plating is, in some places, entirely of 
Carystian green, and in others entirely of 
Proconnesian white. 

Looking beyond the columns of the nave we 
see on the walls of the aisles the rich effect of 
studied design. Instead of monotonous ranges 
of narrow slabs, the long stretch of plating, up 
to the string at the level of the capitals, is 
arranged in seven upright divisions, defined by 
different marbles ; the greens of Carystus and 
Thessaly, the white of Proconnesus, red 
* cipollino,” and a red “lumachella.” Above 
the string the white Proconnesian frieze is 
enriched with the well-known series of mosaic 
panels that suggest enamelled plaques of the 
XIIth century. These may have been inserted 
after the removal of the gallery floors, otherwise 
they could hardly have been seen. Where the 
ends of the floor beams once rested on the 
walls there is now an arcaded cornice of red 
Verona marble ; this is also continued along the 
inner side of the gangways to receive the 
arcaded balustrades. 

Comparing the arcades of S. Mark’s with those 
of Sta Sophia, Constantinople, and the Siculo- 
Norman churches, the Venetian example seems 
to suggest a compromise in the manner of its 
decoration ; for, instead of the arches being 
entirely cased with marble or covered with gold, 


the conditions seemed to necessitate the use of 
both materials, the mosaic being confined to 
the underside of the arches by the marble 
architraves. 

In the Church of S. Luke, Phocis, the plating 
of the arches is also so intimately associated 
with the mosaics that the two can scarcely be 
considered apart, but in this instance the 
decorators were’ faced with a more difficult 
problem. 

Time will not permit us to linger over those 
minor features of 8. Mark’s that add so much 
to its interest ; but before leaving the interior 
the little chapel of S. Isidore, at the end of 
the north transept, has a special claim on our 
attention. Finished in 1355, it exhibits the 
characteristics of Venetian art at its best. 
Below the string at the springing of the barrel- 
vault, gleaming with gold, the side walls are 
plated with large upright slabs of Proconnesian 
marble, alternated nar 


of 


with 
purple porphyry, and the green breccia of 
Thessaly. An unmistakable Venetian touch is 
seen in the little piscina, with its Arabic arch, 
and roundel chiselled into a Byzantine fancy. 
Contrasted with this simple and flat decoration 
is the vigorous expression of the Pisan school, 
at the east end of the chapel, where the 
sculptured tomb of the saint occupies a recess 
behind the altar. 

Besides the typical antique marbles used at 
8. Mark’s, I would draw your attention to 
others from the Venetian territory, which, no 
doubt, were specially quarried for the buildin 
Various breccias ell marbles, ‘‘ broccatellos,” 
and a mottled green, like the serpentinous 
limestone of Prato, are used throughout the 
interior for the seating, and for borders to the 
general plating. These local marbles, though 
not unimportant in the decoration of 8. Mark’s, 
became much more prominent during the 
progress of the Venetian style, and in Verona 
and the cities of Tuscany they were exclusively 
used for external decoration in a way quite 
original. 

The “Iumachellas” are, of course, not 
metamorphic or holocrystalline, but magses of 
comminuted shells enclosed in a calcareous 
cement that may be either pale yellow, red, 
grey, or black. 

The “ broccatellos ” also contain organisms in 
the shape of ammonites and belemnites, some- 
times clearly defined, though generally the m: 
is confused and mottled; the colour varie 
from yellow to red. These limestones were got 
chiefly from the hills around Verona. The 
quarries were worked by the ancient Romans, 
who, in the time of Diocletian, selected a flesh- 
coloured variety as a building material for the 
amphitheatre at Verona, Hxamples of the red 
“proceatello ” of Verona are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, notably some well 
“heads” from Venice and a monument from 
Verona. 

The most typical of “ broccatellos,” how- 
ever, is that found near Tortosa, on the east 
coast of Spain. Its bright yellow organisms 
and deep-red paste at once suggest the rich gold 
brocade after which it has been named. 

I do not know that this particular kind of 
“ broccatello” was used at 8. Mark’s, though, 
at a later period, during the Spanish rule, it 
appeared in Naples, where some fine examples 
are to be seen. In this country you will find 
large specimens in the Wallace Museum ; and if 
you can shut your eyes to the Baroque surround- 
ings there you may think of the Greek physician, 
Dioscorides, who mentioned the marble of 
Tortosa nearly two thousand years ago. 
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S. Mark’s, Venice : External Decoration. 


The facade of S. Mark’s is bleached, and in 
many places the original tinting is obscured by 
corrosion and “the golden stain of time” ; 
yet, when seen from the opposite end of the 
Piazza, the building presents a delicate sugges- 
tion of opalescence, heightened by contrast 
with the deep gloom of the porches. As you 
get nearer your attention is focnssed on the 
four bronze horses that once stood in the agora 
at Chios, and you feel that the art of the 
Grecians is eternal. 

You try to imagine the church first as it 
stood, for two centuries, without any decoration, 
and then when the lower story, in the XIIIth 
century, was marked with the spoils of conquest, 
while the upper parts remained venerable- 
looking and bare. 

You examine with interest the details 
familiarised by Ruskin half a century ago—the 
“lily” capitals, the ‘vine in_ service,’ the 
storied archivolts, once seemingly wrought in 
gold, the clustered columns that served as 
ballast for the galleys of the fleet, and the 
strange assortment of sculptured slabs of 
various ages that decorate the plainer surfaces 
like pictures on a wall 

Finally, when you look on that later fant 
of the upper story you realise that the exterior 
of S. Mark’s was a reflection of the wealth and 
power of the Venetians, and that it stands alone, 
not only in the methods of its production, but 
in its final results. 

Limiting our attention to the XIIIth-century 
renovation of the lower facade, ‘as most relevant 
to our subject in point of date and purity of 
style, we note, firstly, that the main structural 
lines, due to the plans of the Greek architect, 
were followed, but the organic decoration, due 
to Lombardic influence, was entirely disregarded. 

Before the renovation, the central porch rose 
unrestrained, as it does to-day, but, for the new 
scheme, it was widened and thus made more 
important. The impost slabs, at the springing 
of the arches, follow the original levels, but the 
noyel scheme of the XIIIth-centwiry decorators 
required something more than a thin shelf to 
separate the upper range of columns from the 
lower, so an extra shelf was raised on a blocking 
course or frieze, which, like the seating of the 
basement below, gives rigidity to what may be 
termed the columnar revetment. Only in the 
shadow of the central porch are the upper 
columns placed directly on the thin slabs, 
without the intervening frieze. The lavish 
application of columns to the piers may perhaps 
be regarded as an elaboration of Lombardic or 
Romanesque tradition, but the omission of 
arcading is, I think, without precedent, unless 
we admit the trabeated portals of Arles and 
8. Gilles. 

To the XIIIth-century renovators are due 
those elegant extensions of the main fagade 
that give a sense of security at the angles of the 
building. Respecting the plating, we note, 
where it is not obscured by columns, how it has 
been made interesting beyond the intrinsic 
beauty of the marble by ng it as a back- 
ground or setting for sculpture and panels. 
Plain unbroken spaces are avoided by some 
conceit strictly opposed to the natural lines of 
the architecture; if the space is a spandrel, it 
has a panel or a niche in the middle of it; if a 
tympanum, the curve of the arch is opposed by 
aight lin if rectangular, it is inlaid with 
es, panels, and borders, like a pavement. 
Some of these compositions are artistically 
beautiful, others are ingeniously clever ; though 
it is probable that many of the older sculptured 
slabs occupied corresponding positions on the 
brick fronts of the XIth century, just as 
Lombardic panels are found decorating other 
churches of the Lagunar cities. The panels are 
invariably surrounded by borders of red or 
green marble, and the superficial character of 
the plating around them is candidly expressed 
by the use of narrow upright s It is also 
indicated on the arches, where the thin edges of 
the soffit slabs project to receive those on the 
front ; this also applies to the sculptured archi- 
vol The influence of Byzantine refinement 
is also indicated by the absence of heavy 
mouldings, and the’ substitution of dentilled 
strings, archivolts and notched fillets. 

The main salient angles of the exterior are 
finished with a solid and fluted strip of red 
marble, flush with the plating; this feature, 
elaborated into a twisted shaft, was invariably 
adopted to emphasise the angles of the Gothic 
palaces of the city 

The columns present a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of marbles, but their disposition on the 
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building shows that they were selected in some 
cases for their colour. ‘Thus the central porch 
js made regal by shafts of purple porphyry, 
contrasted with others of white marble, and 
these support slender shafts of black and white 
breccia, now mellow with age. On each side of 
the central porch, facing the Piazza, are shafts 
of Thessalian green, and Greek or Proconnesian 
white, supporting others of white only. The 
disposition of the remaining columns is some- 
what promiscuous, though it may be noted that 
those on the right of the main fagade and on 
the return front facing the south are of richer 
marbles than those on the left and north; 
indeed, the south front, though restricted in 
length by a remnant of the old Ducal Palace, 
was always more important than that facing the 
north, and to understand it we must imagine it 
in the XIth century, when the Zeno Chapel was 
a porch, opening on to a canal, that surrounded 
the walls and towers of the Palace. The two 
isolated Byzantine pillars, close by, seem to 
reflect in their lapidaric way the mooring-posts 
of the old canai. 

The interior of S. Mark’s was the last in Italy 
to be plated with marble in the simple Byzantine 
manner, but the innovation, from the Byzantine 
point of view, of casing the exterior became an 
established practice. This reversal of the old 
order of things was due to developments in 
architecture, and to the rise of the various 
schools of painting. In the course of time 
marble decoration assumed more and more the 
forms of solid construction, its legitimate applica- 
tion was lost sight of, excepting a very brief 
period at the end of the XVth century, when 
the Lombardi of the Renaissance attempted to 
revive it. 


Norman Churches of Sicily. 


Tt now only remains for us to glance at that 
peculiar phase of zantine influence on 
decoration to be met with in the churches of 
Sicily, built during the Norman occupation. 

The result of a fusion of Byzantine and 
Saracenic traditions, this decoration is unlike 
anything we have yet seen. Apart from the 
richly-inlaid ambos, screens, and pavings of 
these churches, the marble plating is invariably 
limited to a high dado on the walls. Above the 
dado and the gilded capitals of the columns the 
walls and arches are entirely covered with 
mosaic. 

The distinguishing feature of the plating is 
an Oriental or Saracenic application of geo- 
metrical patterns in glass and marble mosaic, a 
type of inlay repeated at Salerno, Ravello, and 
elsewhere, for pulpits, etc., and closely allied 
in style to the work of the “ Cosmati’ school 
of Rome. 

The most beautiful example of Siculo- 
Norman art remaining in Palermo is the 
Palatine Chapel, built by King Roger II. in 
1143. The chapel is small, and so are its 
windows, but when the eye has mastered the 
prevailing gloom the effect is gorgeous, the 
mosaics scintillate, and the deep stalactite 
ceiling of the nave has a lurking splendour of 
purple. peacock-blue, and gold. Behind the 
columns of Egyptian granite and Carystian 
marble we seem to see on the aisle walls a 
hanging and valence with appliqué enrichments ; 
this is the dado and frieze wrought in glass and 
marble mi , on a ground of white Procon- 
nesian marble; and, as if to emphasise the 
general delicacy of the incrustation, large slabs 
and roundels of porphyry, bordered with mosaic 
inlay, are inserted at intervals below the frieze. 

Of the same date, and similar in its decoration, 
is the church known as ‘‘ La Martorana,” 
in the same city. 

After the m 
churches the s 


erious beauty of th 
¢ C vcious and_ brilliantl. 
interior of the Cathedral of Monreale is quite 
surprising. Built at the end of the XIJth 
century by the last King of the Norman dynasty, 
in Sicily, this church is more transalpine in 
its decoration than the earlier churches in 
Palermo; yet this is not so evident in the 
marble decoration as in the art’ of the mosaic- 
worker and the sculptor. Indeed the high dado 
all round the church differs only from the earlier 
work in haying no slabs or roundels of ‘porphyry, 
the plating being entirely the ¢ sh-white of 
Proconnesus arranged in narrow slabs, with 
intervenir rips of mosaic edged with plain 
white beading. The deep frieze, inlaid with 
mosaic of “ arabesque,” and varied pattern, is 
also repeated. The vertical lines of this dado 
adapt themselves to the curve of the apse as 
naturally as a curtain hung on the wall. The 
mosaic is threaded with thin lines of cream- 
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coloured stone that soften the harshness of the 
vitreous tessere, and have the same artistic 
value as the strips of pearl used in the inlay 
of the Arab work in Cairo, about a century 
and a half later.” 


Mr. A. E. Henderson, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
said that, knowing as he did a great many of the 
buildings which had been mentioned, it made 
him wish to revisit them, because he realised 
now how little he knew of them. He would like 
to study them again with the eyes and knoy- 
ledge of Mr. Marshall. he author had 
refrained from mentioning any of the beautiful 
examples of marble in London, but they knew 
that within a few hundred yards of the Archi 
tectural Association they were to be seen. & 
Westminster Cathedral they could see the 
marbles mentioned by Mr. Marshall, and with 
a better knowledge of those marbles they woulll 
get to love the building more than they did 
even now. He would like Mr. Marshall to issue 
a guide to them. He was much impressed 
when he first read about the removal of columns 
from place to place, how porphyry quarried it 
Egypt was taken to Baalbek, then used in some 
temple at Rome and lastly given to Justinian 
for Santa Sophia. We would like to know 
whether these columns were at Constantinople 
before the architect designed the building, of 
whether he first. designed the building. He 
thought in all probability the columns wer 
on the spot, at any rate the architect knew ol 
them. Mr. Marshall had referred to the difi- 
culty of moving columns in Rome, and perhaps 
it was not generally known that the reasoi 
why Cleopatra’s Needle was on the Thame 
Embankment was simply because the surveyor 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
not guarantee the safety of the sewers if it 
were moved to the British Museum. ‘The 
author had not told them what he considenel 
the best surface for marble, but his (the 
speaker’s) opinion was that it should not be 
brought to a wax polish. It should be Itt 
almost at its best; but if it was brought to# 
highly-polished surface it looked tawdr; 
alabasters, however, could bear almost the 
highest polish, The Verde Antico they saw befote 
them was too highly polished, but that part 
of it which had been exposed to the atmosphere 
was far more beautiful. The weathering of 
marble was always interesting. In the archaie 
temple at Ephesus, which Mr. Marshall referred 
to, he came across some crystallised sand, whieh 
proved to be nothing but disintegrated white 
marble. The temple was built near the sti, 
and the marble had been in the damp for 
centuries, and it was probable that the 
crystalline formation had been going on, and 
so it had disintegrated. Curiously, however, the 
outer surface, which had been worked, was often 
perfectly hard, and it was the inner material 
which had decayed. Mr. Marshall had dealt 
with the history of marble, but had not toll 
them of the best way of using it in desigi, 
He hoped that the author would favour them 
later with a paper on the design of marhle 
surfaces for walls and buildings. They studied 
the old buildings, but, of course, they did not 
represent the modern view of things. Tit 
old buildings were more a matter of hi 
and times were changed, now we had wallpapels 
hangings, and pictures. Nowadays they wantell 
to decorate walls in some fashion which would 
please their clients and also please themselves 


Mr, W. S. George, 

in seconding the motion, said that for three o 
four years he had been in close contact with 
Greek and Byzantine buildings. Mr. Marshalh 
had inadvertently suggested that the Greeks dill 
not use any other than white marble, but they 
did in certain buildings use black. ‘The autho! 
also rather cast a doubt on the use of colour ob 
marble, and suggested it was only done to hide 
the grey streaks in what was otherwise white 
marble. He had seen a good deal of Greek 
work newly dug up, and had no doubt but that 
Greek work right into the Hellenistic period 
was coloured. If one went to the Acropolis 
Museum one would see that the putting 0 
colour on marble was quite the right thing 
Colour was put on from the archaic period and 
went right on into the Hellenistic period. They 
had the sarcophagus of Alexander as @ 
example. He would plead for the use of colow 
on. marble wherever possible, as it was the 
highest test of its capability. It must, of coulsé 
be put just in the right place and very carefull) 
used, but where it could be used it was a 
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Jgrace. When they passed to Byzantine 
ne was conscious of great change. Greek 
jimed at high perfection both in design and 
janship, but the Byzantine workmen 
ften far from perfect, and in San Sophia 
vere many pieces of design none of them 
} pass. In looking at the work of 
tine artists one must recognise that the 
i was historical rather than. always a 
ih of design. He was quite sure that the 
itines used colour on their carving, and. 
the little notched fillets were painted red. 


Ned. On the white marble they quite 
hised colour and gold. 

} motion having heen carried, 

; 

Marshall, 

ly, said he had only touched on the 


of the subject, but he hoped it would 
starting-point for some of the younger 
ers to make further inquiries. He agreed 
1arble should not be polished to its highest 
He would leave the polish just sufficient 
w the crystalline structure of the marble. 
buld like to know whether the marble 
or the archaic tem) 4 Ephesus differed 
phat used in the later temple. 

| Henderson said it did. It was slightly 
than the latter, but they were both local 


e had not overlooked the black frieze used. 
© Greeks, but he hardly considered that 
example of the use of coloured marble. 
s paper he meant to imply that they 
ed the work because it allowed them to use 
ittian marble whether it had grey markings 


)George said the statues were not covered 
letely with paint. There was a great deal 
te marble left. 


Marshall 

hat was a matter not perfectly known. 
5 suggested that the temples had a lighter 
put on to take away the harshness of the 

The point as to the application of 
to the sculptured part of San Sophia had 
ot been proved ; but very probably gold 
ised on the raised par He thought his 

had been long enough without him 
hing out into modern methods of working 
ie and design. 

President announced that the next 
ng will take place on November 25, 
'a paper entitled “The Prosaic in an 
ct’s Work,’ by Mr. Horace Cubitt, 
.A., will be read. 


f TO THE WESLEYAN CHURCH 
' HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

first visit to this building was paid by 
itectural ociation at quite an early 
of its construction. Subsequent visits 
ited it structurally almost complete, and 
gain during decoration. The fourth and 
isit on November 16 gave an opportunity 
dging the finished result of a building 
- erection has been followed with interest 
e architectural world at large. It comes 
rare class of worthy additions to London’s 
jarks. 

recent and extensive have been the 
ptions which have appeared that it seems 
ss to recapitulate points of planning 
Jesign, which must be familiar to all 
‘s of the technical Press, but it must be 
led with what satisfaction architects 
ly welcome the creation of an important 
ng in which the esthetic motive is 
», coherent, and consistent, and the 
vital yet subservient to the main con- 
n. 


eries of sensations produced by travers- 
1e main entry to the large hall is one of 
nest architectural experiences to be had 
\don—a low and severely treated vestibule 
ding into the spacious, lofty, and sump- 
hall with its dignified stairs, contrasted 
tly by the wide, low ante-hall and foyer, 
the final climax of the great domed hall, 
ovide what one feels confidently to be 
uted effects which cannot fail to impress 
ost insensitive beholder. 

Great Hall seen bare in the murky light 
ull November afternoon perhaps appears 
but peopled and under artificial light it 
have a finer effect. A large party of 
ers greatly appreciated the visit and 
ickards’ kindness in himself attending. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects. 

A meeting of this Association was held at 
Winchester Castle on the 19th ir William 
Portal presiding. Twenty-five new members 
were elected, and arrangements for meetings 
at Portsmouth (December 17), Bournemouth 
(January), and Southampton (February) were 
discussed. After viewing, at the President’s 
suggestion, the ancient sally-port of the Castle, 
the party proceeded to the Cathedral, where 
they were met by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A, 
who conducted them round the building inside 
and out. and returned with them to the Castle. 
An address on the objects of the Association 
by the President was followed by one by Mr. 
Jackson on the work at the Cathedral, and in 
the course of discussion the parlous condition 
of Sta Sophia was described. The Association, 
although only founded this year, has already 
a representative membership in the county, 
Southampton alone having sixteen members. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association : House 
Drainage. 

Mr. D. T. Byres, Burgh Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment, Aberdeen, was the lecturer on Saturday 
last week at a meeting of the Aberdeen Archi- 
tectural Association. Mr. Harbourne Maclen- 
nan presided, and called on Mr. Byres to give his 
lecture on ‘‘ House Drainage,” pointing out that 
the subject was one of great practical interest to 
architects and others. 

Mr. es, in the course of his lecture, said 
umbent on all who were archite 
roprietors, or occupiers, to recog! 


it as their duty, as it would be to their interest 
and benefit, to continue to aim at getting 


as perfect a system of drainage as possible. 
Efficient drainage need not necessarily be more 
costly than bad drainage, he contended, for the 
days of rough irrigation were now a thing of the 
past in this part of the country. Mr. Byres 
then gave a very practical address, which was 
illustrated by a large number of lantern views 
of pipes, ete., and also by the exhibition of a 
number of models. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

On Saturday last week a party of about 
fifty of the members of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association visited the new Freemasons’ 
Hall and offices in George-street. The party 
was received by Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the 
architect of the new building, who explained 
the general arrangements and accommodation 
in the various floo After having seen the 
building, the company was entertained to tea 
by Crawford. J A. Lorne Campbell, 
President of the Association, BRED OES, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Crawford, and took the oppor- 
tunity of intimating that the Council of the 

siation had decided to make him an 
member, to mark their appreciation 

is past services to the Association. The 
party afterwards visited the new Hall and 
offices of the United Free Church, which were 
not completed when the Association visited the 
building a year ago. Under the leadership 
of Mr. J. A. Arnott, Lic.R.I.B.A., the new 
Presbytery Hall and the offices and committee- 
rooms on the various floors were inspected. 

[Reports of meetings of other architectural 
societies are held over until next week on 
account of the pressure on our columns.—Hp. | 


Se 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Appointment : Admiralty. 

Mr. W. J. Clarke, Superintending Civil 
Engineer, Devonport Dockyard, since 1901, 


has been appointed as Assistant Director of 
Engineering and Architectural Works to the 
Admiralty, vice Mr. T. s, promoted. 


Association of Austrian Architects. 

It is announced that Mr. John W. Simpson, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr, Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., 
have been appointed corresponding members 
of the Zentralvereinigung der Architekten, 
Vienna. 


The Board of Architectural Education, R.I.B.A. 
The Board of Architectural Education of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
announce that the designs submitted by the 
following students who are qualifying for the 
Final Examination have been approved :— 
Subject V.—Design for Art Gallery.—Messrs. 
H. Charlton Bradshaw, J. Carey, A. D. Clare, 
G. Davidson, A. E. Davidson, N. 8. Dixon 
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W. E. Foale, E. Gee, F. Jenkins, T. 'T. Jenkins, 
S Stevenson Jones, F. O. Lawrence, B. A. 
Miller, B.. Newboult, A. N. Shibley, 8. Soper, 
A. Thomson, W. H. Thompson, A. Wilson. 
Design for a Village Chure Messrs. H. R. 
Atchison, P. D. Bennett, G. E. Charlewood, 
Allan L, Freaker, H. W. Hallas, H. J. Higgs, 
Robert M. Love, A. E. Lowes, E. A. L. Martyn, 
F. James ynard A. Nisbet, A. J. Sparrow, 
Wm. Voelkel. 


Architectural Association Athletic Club. 

A dance of the A.A. Athletic Club will be 
held at the Wharncliffe Rooms (Hotel Great 
Central) on Monday, December 2, 9 till 2.30. 
Tickets, to include supper and refreshments, 
can be obtained fo 6d. each from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Philip E. Webb, 19, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W., and Mr. 
G. D. ‘Gordon Hake, 9, Park Mansions, 8. 
Lambeth-road, 8.W. 


The New Mayors: 
Mr. Charles Fit 
has been elect 


London Boroughs. 
Doll, F.R.I.B.A. (1901), 
¢ of Holborn; Mr. J. P. 
Brogan, electrical engineer, Battersea; Mr. 
H. G. Norris, M.W.B., estate agent and builder, 
has been elected, for the fourth time, as Mayor 
of- Fulham; Mr. G. W. Holtzapfiel, C.E., as 
Mayor of Hampstead; Alderman G. 8. Elliott, 
M.A.B., L.C.C.. and M.W.B., Islington 
(seve enth time); Alderman J. Williams, timber 
merchant, Lambeth; Alderman H. C. 
Handover, i Paddington ; and Alder- 
y, engineer, Wandsworth 


(fifth time). 
Sites for New Schools, London: Session 1913. 

Application will be made to the Board of 
Education for an order to enable the London 
County Council to put into force the powers of 


Acts with respect to the 
ion of lands and properties 
as sites for new schools. The proposed sites, 
in number 93, are distributed in the metro- 
politan boroughs of Battersea (7), Bermondsey 
(5), Bethnal Green (3), Camberwell (3), 
Deptford (4), Finsbury (1), Greenwich (3), 
Hackney (8), Hammersmith (5), Islington (10), 
Kensington (3), Lambeth (3), Paddington (5), 
Poplar (12), St. Marylebone (1), St. Pancras (2), 
Shoreditch (2), Stepney (10), Stoke Newington 
(1), Wandsworth (3), and Woolwich (2). The 
individual areas range in extent from about 
68,407 it. at Clapham-common (North-side), 
and about 64,590 ft. in Idonia and Adolphus 
streets, Deptford, to about 1,720 ft. in Emily- 
street, Paddington. They comprise the sites 
and buildings of the United Methodist Free 
Church, Kensal Green, the Goldsmiths’ and 
Jewellers’ Asylum in Holcroft- road, Hackney, 
and Crawford Hall, with forty-five houses in 
the Crawford-street district, St. Marylebone. 
Plans may be seen at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, $.W. 

Exhibition of Etchings and Lithographs. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell has accepted the invita- 
tion of the F'ne Art Society to exhibit at their 
Galleries, 148, New Bond-strect, a representative 
and practically complete collection of his 
etchings and lithographs, including the new 
series of the latter depicting the Panama Canal. 
The private view will be held on November 29 
and 30, and the exhibition wiil remain open 
during December. Complete sets of the Panama 
Canal series have already been acquired by the 
authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
by the United States Government for the 
Library of Congress, and by the Isthmiam 
Canal Commission, for preservation as a record 
of the work of construction. 

Art Treasures for South Africa. 

Mr. Max Michaelis has purchased from Sir 
Hugh Lane the forty-six pictures of his well- 
known collection of XVIIth-century Dutch 
masters, in order that they may form the 
nucleus of a national gallery in South Africa, 
The gift comprises examples of Frans Hals— 
his “ Portrait an Old Lady,” signed and 
dated “1644”; Jan Steen; Van Dyck— 
his whols-length portrait of John Oxenstierne, 
Count of Sodremore; Snyders (the “* Concert 
of Birds”); and Jacob Ruysdael. There is 
also Rembrandt's “ Portrait of a Young 
Woman,” which in 1880 was sold for rather 
more than 6,000/. at the dispersal of the 
Demidoff Gallery. The paintings by Ruysdael 
are the “ Mountainous Landscape” and the 
“ Hill of Bentheim”; the two by Jan Steen 
are his ‘‘ Continence of Scpio” ; and ‘Dancing 
Dog,” with a likeness of the artist. It is 
expected that the collection will be exhibited 
in London before it is transhipped to the Cape. 


the Lands Clau: 
compulsory acqu 


Planning of Delhi. 

In Friday’s Parliamentary Papers Mr. King 
asked the Under Secretary of State. for India 
whether the report of the committee appointed 
to advise on the site and planning of the 
new’ Delhi was a unanimous report signed 
without reservations. by: all the members of 
the committee ; whether the report would be 
published ; if its publication was not intended, 
whether the report recommended that the new 
Government buildings be erected in the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture ; and whether 
this advice would be followed. 

Mr. H. Baker replied that the report was 
unanimous and without reservations. It was 
confined to the selection of a site for the new 
capital and had nothing to do with the style 
and architecture of the buildings. The ques- 
tion of publication must stand over until the 
Town Planning Committee had completed 
their inquiries. 


The Old ‘‘ Devil’? Tavern, Temple Bar. 


After an inaugural dinner of the Poets’ Club 
recently an interesting paper was read by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys upon “The Apollo-room 
at the Devil Tavern.” The tavern had for 
sign St. Dunstan pulling the devil’s nose with 
his tongs or pliers. The Apollo-room adjoined 
the Old Devil; there was, next to Dick’s, close 
by, a young for. Little] Devil tavern ; it was 
renowned for the symposia, when Sim Wadloe 
was landlord; of Ben Jonson’s sod lity for whom 
he composed his leges conviviales, and is familiar 
by name to readers of Pope, Steele, Addison, 
and Swift. The tavern gave place in 1788 to 
Child’s-place, by Child’s (old) banking-house, 
wherein were preserved the bust of Apollo, and 
the tablet of the leges ; inscribed in gilt letters 
over the door were Jonson’s lines beginning 
with : “* Welcome all who lead or follow, to the 
oracle of Apollo.” The room gi a name to 
Apollo-court on the opposite side of Fleet- 
street, just within the Bar, by the (old) Cock 
Tavern, which the court lighted, and in it were 
sold, on March 18, 1703, the jewels of La Belle 
Stuart, Duch In the gallery 
was rehearsed the music of the Laureates’ Court- 
day odes. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
very shortly “Byzantine and Romanesque 

rchitectur: by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
This work, which will be in two volumes, will 
contain. an account of the development in 
Eastern and Northern Europe of Post-Roman 
architecture from the IVth to the XIIth 
century, with more than 300 illustrations, 
mostly from the author’s etches. It is 
attempted not merely to describe the archi- 
tecture, but to explain it by the social and 
political history of the time.” The description 
of the churches at Constant inople and Salonica, 
which will have a special interest at the present 
moment, is followed by an account of Italo- 
Byzantine work at Ravenna and in the Ex- 
archate, and of the Romanesque styles of 
Germany, France, and England. 


——_--4-.___ 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Burlington Magazine opens with an 
article on Iberian Sculpture by Jose Pijoan, 
who discusses those strange herds of stone 
oxen, sometimes granite, sometimes limestone, 
that are found upon the high plateau of Castile 
and elsewhere,.and which have been for ages 
the subject of folklore and tradition in Spain. 
It is agreed that they belong to the type of the 
Chaldean Bull. It turns up in Crete. The 
rock surfaces in some parts of the Maritime 
Alps:are scored over with ox-like forms that 
resemble at first sight some strange hi roglyphic. 
Its actual path from the Mesopotamia to the 
Har West has never been clearly identified. 
The Minoan discoveries at Knossos threw a 
strange light upon it. Pictorial representations 
belonging to this period of young girls turning 
somersaults over bulls’ backs have identified 
themselves with the modern Spanish bull-fight, 
while they at the same time throw light on the 
legends of Theseus and the. maiden tribute of 
Athens to the Minoan monster. The man- 
headed bulls that stand before the Palace gate 
of Sargon present the Iberian bull in “yet 
another form. Did he originate in that old 
Babylonian empire before it fell to Nimrod, the 
son of Cush, whom we read of in the book of 
Genesis? A far-distant pastoral race must 
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once have shepherded this monolithic flock. 
The writer further discusses the “Lady of 
Elche’ head from the Louvre, concerning 
which many theories have been rife. In the 
opinion of the writer, ‘its author wasa Spaniard, 
an Iber; its style alone is Greek, but its soul, 
the same Iberian soul everywhere, could not 
be a variation by any foreigner.” A number 
of mutilated female figures were found some 
time ago at the Cerro de los Santos in the 
province of Almeria among the ruins of a build- 
ing that had the form of a smal! temple in 
antis, statues which are thought to be ‘“ ex voto 
like the Ionic female figures called Horai of the 
Acropolis and other Greek sanctuar The 
Elche head is far superior to these in workman- 
ship. Nevertheless an interesting restoration 
has been attempted by placing this head upon 
one of the Cerro remains, and this reconstruction 
is represented in a coloured plate. 

The Connoisseur for October (which we 
received too late in the month for notice) opens 
with an article on Mezzotints from a private 
collection. Whatever this art may owe to 
Prince Rupert and the Dutch School, the group 
of art who practised it in England made it 
one entirely their own. The names of Valentine 
Green, John Raphael Smith, James McArdell, 
and Richard Houston have made the English 
school of engraving for ever famous. ‘The 
shortcoming of the mezzotint process lies in the 
fact that very few copies of fir: te excellence 
are obtainable from the plate ; little conception 
can therefore be formed of the resources of this 
art from the impressions usually met with. 
The Connoisseur is always veady with sugges- 
tions for the modest collector. On this occasior 
it offers ‘“ English Brown Ware and Stone War 
and “‘ Snuff Good specimens of these wares 
are not readily met with which can boast a 
greater age than some fifty years or so. 
Doultons, we believe, still produce the old 
patterns which were once familiar objects 
among the household utensils, as jugs and 
children’s mugs 

Snuffers may still be 
a shilling a pair. 


picked up for 
Many of the steel examples 
are of fine workmanship and often of 
most ingenious mechanism. There is a 
type possessing a shutter which pushes the 
fragment of smouldering wick into the box 
and secures it there, so rendering the snuffers 
immediately serviceable for renewed use. A 
columbarium-shaped snuffer-box, which is 
illustrated, is both attractive and unusual. 
Though not referred to,one meets with small 
tongs of a similar style of workmanship and 
resembling pivot pattern su ongs, for 
the purpose of extinguishing th 

The November number contains an article 
on “ Robert Adam, Hepp.ewhite and Sheraton.” 
How far Robert Adam influenced the cabinet- 
makers of Soho or how far he was influenced 
by them is a nice matter. Adam was at least 
as much gifted with business capacity as with 
a power of original design. He gathered round 
him the mo: ilful draughtsmen and de- 
signers. . A perusal of the collection of draw ings 
at the Soane Museum bear evidence of thi 
Details by his own hand are singularly unwo 
manlike. To his attainments in speculative 
building whole acres in the West-end bear 
testimony Styles are evolved, although under 
circumstances that are exceptional a genius 
may anticipate if not create them. Tnigo 
Jones may be accounted a, genius of s 


say the 


kind, but we should hesitate to 

same of Robert Adam. The collector of 
unconsidered trifles is presented with a review 
of old “ Fire Mark ” wall tablets. In character 
these are reminiscent of the old cast stove back, 
though in design they are crude for the most 


part. 

The Studio—an especiaily good number— 
Opens with fan article on that remarkable 
artist, Anders Zorn. Zorn ji perhaps best 
known in this country by his etchings. Dr. 
Axel Gauffin, who writes the article, is rather 
concerned with his painting. But whichever 
it be, Zorn’s extraordinary command of open- 
air effects are alike displayed, and his great 
effort is the accomplishment of the nude 
figure under powerful sunlight. This is followed 
by an illustrated article on the work of Mr. 
Muirhead and followed by one on « Open-Air 
Museums in Norway.” The success of these is 
chiefly due to the efforts of M. Sandvig, who 
established one at Lillehammer in 1885, The 
Simplicity of the old Norwegian house, both 
in construction and arrangement, lends itself 
to happy restoration. . It belongs. in a sense 
to all time, and escapes any suggestion of the 

side show ” which mav beset an effort in this 
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direction. Indeed the principles of this old-wo 
building construction, with the timber fra 
walls, each 3-in, plank notched into the off 
at the corner, is still practised in the villag 
The old ramloft-stue showed yirtually { 
arrangement of rooms that belongs to ( 
own simple plan of hall or living-room, w 
maller room at the end with the solar 9 
The ramloft corresponds to the solar, a 
the roof-tree of the example referred to 
the author bears the date of 1565. The eles 
tion of the ramloft above the main voof ga 
a distinctive style to these ancient houses 

Mr. Joseph Pennell illustrates in lithograp 
“The Wonder of Work on the Panama Cana 
That these drawings are able, goes witht 
saying. Yet it is just this sense of wont 
which we miss, the sense with which ] 
Muirhead Bone, for example, inve 
conception of a great constructive enterprise, 

The Art Annual is devoted to a review oft 
work of Mr. Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A. 1 
Brickbuilder (Boston, Mass.) contains 80 
noticeable examples of modern brick are 
tecture in America, while the Architecty 
Record continu its summary of Ea 
American Churches, those old-time Georgi 
creations that compare so strangely with 1 
twenty-storied “ Trinity Building ” in the sa 
number. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the Lond 
County Council was held on Tuesday in ¢ 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., i 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 


Loan—The Finance Committee reco 
mended and it was agreed to make a loan 
6.0001. to the Poplar Borough Council 1 
electricity undertaking. 

The Late Mr. Norman 
Norman Shaw referred to by # 
rman of the Council, who said that mal 
valuable voluntary services had been renden 
to the Council by Mr. Shaw in connexion wi 
various improvements and as as or in 
County Hall Competition. Other referent 
were made by several members of the Coune 
and a vote of condolence with the family 
the architect was moved and carried. 

New Western Road.—The Improvemen 
Committee presented a report dealing with @ 
negotiations which had taken place between # 
Road Board and the Council with reference! 
the proposed new road from the westé 
end of West Cromwell-road to Brentford Hig 
street, and the Committee recommended tht 
the offer of the Road Board to contribute ¢ 
per cent. of the actual c of a western a 
proach road from King-street, Hammersmit 
to Cromwell-road should not be accepted? 
view of the limitations laid down by the Boam 
After some long discussion the Chairman of tl 
Committee proposed that “ the Council feels gre 
difficulty at the present time in embarking upe 
the very heavy expenditure necessary for tl 
construction of the proposed western approatl 
and that, without prejudice to the preset 
proposal, the Road Board be approached wit 
a view of ascertaining whether they woul 
be prepared to co-operate with the Council 1 
the execution of other improvements of great 
value to the traffic of London.” 

This proposal was agreed to, and a furthe 
proposal was then made to the effect that th 
improvements referred to should includ 
“pressing improvements” in the County ‘ 
London. This was also agreed to and adde 
to the Committee’s proposal. 

Cinematograph Theatre.—D.awings have bee 
submitted by Mr. P. H. Adams for a cinematé 
graph hall proposed to be erected at 9 
Commercial-road, Stepney. 


Shaw.—The death 


——_e@-+___. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tne Law or Reparrs anp Diarips 
tions. By T. Cato Worsfold, M.A., LIE 
(London®: Pitman & Sons. 3s 6d. net.) 

Tus Story oF ARCHITECTURE IN OXFORI 
Sronn. By E. A. Greening Lamborn. (Oxfor 
University Press. 3s 6d. net.) 

Tux? Noresook on ARcuirecturs. B 
H. J. Fox.” (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltt 
1s. net.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 


i": final competition for the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Winnipeg, was 
limited to Messrs. E. & W. S. Max- 

— well (Montreal), Messrs. Sharp & 
y (Toronto), Messrs. Brown & Vallance 


real), Mes Clemsha & Portnall 
a, Sask.), and F. W. Simon, 
B.A. (England). Leonard Stokes, 


B.A., was the a The successful 
itor was declared to be Mr. Simon, whose 
ign we illustrate in thi 


King’s College Hospital. 
illustrations of the new buildings of 


College Hospital, Denmark-hill, are 
mexion with the article beginning on 
-——2-@-- — —— 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Novemse 


ow Technical College Architect § 
J. Allan, jun., on ‘* The Manufacture and 


ne 
Moulded Concrete Blocks.” pm. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. J. 


s Anderson on “Vapour-Compression Re- 
ing Machines,” and Mr. John H. ndley on 
tribution to the Theory of Refrigerating 
es.’ 8 p.m, 

SavuRDAY, 


93 


Novemesr 2 
Association.—Mr, A. N. Pater- 
«n “ French Influence 


a sessional 
s, Doncaster, when a disc take place 
ywn Planning in Relation to the Development of 
ith Yorkshire Coalfield.” To be opened by 
B. Dunne, M.B., D.P.H. la.m. 
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Turspax, Novemsrr 26, 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. 
Smith on “ Art and Religion.’ 

Royal Society of Arts (Colonial Section).—Professor 
W.H. Warren, LU.D., M.Inst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
Dean of Faculty of Science and Challis Professor of 
Engineering, University of Sydney, on The Hardwood 
‘Timbers of New South Wales.” 4:30 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers. — “ Mechanical 
Handling of Coal for British Locomotives,” by Mr. 


Kaines 


Charles John Bowen Cooke, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 
Wepxespay, Novempr 27. 
The Institution of Municipal Engineers —Mr. W. V. 


Ball on “The Effect of Recent Decisions upon the 
Arbitration Clause.” 8 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural 
meeting. Demonstration in 
of Mr. Thomas Hadden. 
Royal Society of Arts —Mxr. Harold Cox on “ Political 
Economy as a Code of Life.”” 8 p.m. 


ciation. — Associates’ 
onwork at the works 


TuuRsSDAY, NovemBEr 28, 


The Institution of Electrical Enginee: 8 p.m. 
The Concrete Institute.—Mr. J. M. ‘Theobald on “Bills 
of Quantities for Reinforced Concrete Work.” 7.80 pain. 


Socrety of 
r. J. C. P. Toothill 


it to Bs 
ddicof Landon Paatoria ana Albert Mase) = 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “ Decoration of Buildings : Metal- 
” 3.30 p.m. 


——_---__ 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 629. 


New City Hall, Winnipeg. 

Unlike the competition for the Parliament 
Buildings, Winnipeg (the su ful design 
for which is illustrated in this 1e), the com- 
petition for the City Hall ricted to 
architects who are British subjects and have 
resided in Canada for at least one year 
immediately prior to when the conditions were 
issued. The premiums are $5,000, $3,000, and 
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Premiums ot 
offered for each of the 
two sizes of dwellings. The assessors. are 
Mr. Henry Seaver, of Belfast, and Mr. H. A. 
Cutler, M.Inst.C.E., the City Surveyor. 


23,0007. 


sum available being 
251., 151., and 10/. are 


A Town-Planning Competition. 


Premiums are offered by the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers for laying-out 
a town as a seaside pleasure resort, with a 
present. residential: population of 50,000, and 
with additional accommodation for 100,000 

s. The premiums are, to members ‘and 

rier bars of the Institution, 10 
7 guineas, and 5 guineas; and to 
of the Institution, 5 guineas and 

The conditions of the competition 


students 
3 guineas. 
are published by the Institution at 11, Victoria- 


S.W. 


street, 


Elementary School, Beckenham. 

The designs in this competition are placed as 
follows :—First premium, Messrs. H. T. Buckland 
& E. Haywood Far Norwich Union 
Chambers, Birmingham ; second premium, Mr. 
W. J. Hayle, 13, St. James’-row, Sheffield ; 
third premium, Messrs. Bivan & Fletcher, 
George-street, St. Helens.- Mr. A. WS. 
Cross, F.R.I.B.A., was the assessor. 


ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Teachers as Adjudicators. 

Str,—I should be obliged if you would permit 
me to raise a point with reference to the letter 
of your correspondent who signs himself 
* Already an Associate.” 


NDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 000. Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., is i : % 
PLON DAY iN OVEMEDE Cui I é I have no intention of attempting to reply 
tural Association.—Mr. Horace Cubitt on the or. ; sie Dien ee 
i Wor Sp.m. i qa more than to say that everyone will agree 
’ Institution.—Mr. B. M. Konstam on Working-Class Dwellings, Belfast. that work submitted as a Testimony of Study 
ted I nes 8 DS a, “pecoral ais The Corporation of Belfast have invited for the final examination of the R.I-B.A. 
Pee nines Ga The Decoration of Smati designs for 126 houses of two apartments each, should be what may honestly be described as 
Spm. and 126 houses of tl rtments each, the a genuine contribution of the candidate, and 
as a = ate = se & = - — 
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to point out that only the evidence of those who 
submitted the designs referred to could sai 
the suspicions of your correspondent as to this. 

But what arouses my int + in ‘ Already 
an Associate’s’’ letter is his v s regards the 
modern design and his pre-supposed assumption 
that everyone is agreed as to the importance 
of individual expression, 

Unfortunately for modern architecture, I 
regret to have to admit that his views are shared 
by the great majority of his profession. If it 
were not for the miserable productions of those 
who seek to express their uncultured indi- 
viduality, prizing this before all else, including 
good design, we should not be faced with the 
wretched cone: and affectations which at 
present disfigure the same efforts of our pre- 
decessors in their unappreciated desire for 
unity and composition in our streets. 

Without answering for those who are respon- 
sible for the teaching in the Liverpool School of 
Architecture, but speaking from knowledge, T 
may say that the creed that is there firmly 
established demands the suppression of 
individuality, absorption of interest in a common 
ideal, and the attainment of knowledge derived 
from a common source. 8. D. ApsHEap. 


The Architects and Surveyors’ Approved 
Society under the Insurance Act. 

Sir,—It is doubtful if architects and sur- 
or those employed by them, have fully 
d the effect of the Insurance Act, or the 
way in which it will in the future affect them. 
When the benefits payable under the Act 
come into force and those employed fall sick, 
and find (as is bound to happen in many cases) 
that their employers decline to pay the usual 
salary, the trouble will begin. 

The principal reason for the formation of 
the “Architects and Surveyors’ Approved 
Society ” is to keep in the profession the funds 
supplied by architects and surveyors, and 
those employed by them, instead of allowi 
them to be distributed among iscel 
membership of the ordinary Approved Society. 
That it was wanted is proved by the daily 
growing membership. But, in addition, we 
believe that many members of both pro- 
fessions have long felt that they would like 
to see some form of provident or benevolent 
fund available for those clerks and assistants 
who may, through no fault of their own, fall 
on evil days, but the difficulties of ste ing such 
a scheme and administering it fairly have 
hitherto stood in the way of its foundation. 
Now, however, that new conditions have ari 
the Insurance Act has made the necessit 
some such scheme ater than ever for the 
reason above mentioned, and the same Act 
has created the necessary machinery for 
administering and organising such a fund by 
means of the honorary members of the Society. 
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itects and Surveyors’ Approved 
ideration various 
for administering 
provided by the sub- 


The Ar 
Society have now under c 
suggestions and propose 
the annual sum which is sub 
scriptions of honorar: members, and it is 
hoped that the professions will wide support: 
this fund. It is proposed to work in harmony 
with the existing jarchitects and surveyor 
benevolent societies, which all exist for the 
principal rather than the istant. 

All communications, subscriptions, or 
tions will be welcomed, and should be s 
the Secretary, at 18, Tufton-street, 


West- 
minster, who will submit them to the Sub- 
Committee now dealing with the subject. 


No activ eps will be taken in the actual 
administration of this fund until definite 
have been submitted to the Councils 


al 
Association, the Society of Architects, and the 
Quantity Surveyor ciation, who are 
ented by their Presidents and Secretaries. 
: GORGE CoRDEROY, 

A. GODDARD, 

Tan MacArisrEr, 
Woop, 
R BUTLER, 


C. Ma 
Mavric 6 
(Members of Sub-Committee). 


[Several letters from our readers are un- 
avoidably held over.—Ep.] 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 22, 1862. 


Tur Proposep ArcH oF TRIUMPH, PARIS. 
—The proposed Are de Napoleon III. is to 
be erected near the “ Barriére du Trone,” 
and will be of enormous size and cost. 
According to descriptions which have 
appeared, it will be raised over a fountain of 
colossal proportions, and will be built in the 
style. Over one side of the arch wil 
be a figure of “War, triumphant and 
victorious ’’ ; and over the other its antitype, 
“Peace, grateful and laborious.” The whole 
will be on a much larger scale than the 
triumphal arch at the end of the Champs 
Elysées. It will be flanked with twelve 
columns of the Composite order in coloured 
marble, and bearing twelve bronze warrior: 
each holding a shield. These warriors ar 
intended to represent the twelve marshals of 
the empire, as well as the different corps 
@armée. They are also to signify that the 
army eternally guard “ France,” who is seated 
on the summit of the building. She is 
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attended by “ Glory’ and flanked by four 

“Fames.” On the capital of each of the 

twelve pillars is the following inscription :— 
TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 

TO THE ARMIES OF THE CRIMEA, OF ITALY, OF 
CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND ALGERIA, 
1852—1862. 

The central monument, which is beneath the 
arch, is raised above three great basins that 
surmount each other, and each of which is 
smaller than the one immediately beneath 
it. They have in the centre a group of sea- 
horses and lions’ heads, from which issue 
jets d'eau. On the top is another ‘“ Glory ” 
holding a crown for the “ victorious French 

soldiers.” 


** Michelangelo’s “Moses” remains as 
evidence that Pope Julius once conceived 
the idea of hequeathing a mighty mausoleum 
to his own memory. This futile enterprise 
wasted half the sculptor’s lifetime, and he 


refers to it as the “tragedy of. the Julian 
Tomb.” We know of nothing that e 


to tell the tale of Napoleon III.’s imy 
project. Paris can, however, boast of four 
triumphal arches, not unworthy of her great 
name. The Porte St. Denis was erected 
in 1672 to commemorate the victories of 
Louis XIV. in Flanders and Holland. 
Designed by Blondel, it is in many respects 
the finest of the group. 

A few years later the Porte 
was built by Bullet in honour of t 
in Franche-Compté and the defeat of the 
Triple Alliance. The Are de Triomphe du 
Carrousel, signalising the victory of 
Austerlitz, followed in 1806, together with 
the Are de I’Etoile, or, to give it the name 
originally intended, the Are d’Austerlitz. 
Two more were then contemplated, in dedica 
i i of Religion 
and Peace. were not persisted with, 
and the latter indeed would have proved 
itself a little too previous. It is interesting 
to note that the Porte St. Martin is decorated 
with sculpture upon the bases of the piers, 
a practice which the French sculptor has 
since pursued. A recent and striking instance 
y be seen upon the pylons of the Bridge 
xander ITI.—Ep. 


+ -@ 
THE ETON COLLEGE RAILINGS. 


Martin 


The Bucks Archeological Society have 
passed a resolution protesting against the 
further al of the iron railings in the Fton 


College cloisters, and asking the Earl of Rose- 
bery, the President, to use his influence 


good offices towards this end. 
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Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, Manitoba: Winning Design. 


By Mr. F, W. Simon, F.R.1.B.A. 
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KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


NHE transfer of King’s College Hospital 
from Lincoln’s Inn to Camberwell is 
rapidly nearing the realisation of an 

of sufficient importance to arouse 

t of all cl s of the community. 

uring the past few years the Press and 

essional organs have occasionally re- 
ded the public of the steady growth of 
vast project, but the time has now 
ved in the history of its construction 
in some substantial idea may be formed 
its magnitude, whether ed as an 

itution meeting the crying needs of a 

populated neighbourhood or as a 

architectural addition to a district 

uildings of a distinctly gloomy nature 
lominate. 

tfore describing the new buildings it may 

be out of place to give some p ticulars 

ting’s College Hospital. In the year 1839 

Council of Kir College, realising that, 

cal teaching \ ntial for the com- 

ion of its medical students, took 
for the formation, in the pa 
of a public hospita 
ick, and infirm persons. 
arted in a building on the 
treet, formerly the work- 


| side of 
e of the 
was t om the Guardians of the 
> of the d Union and the Church- 
fens and Overseers of the Poor of St. 
nent Dane: 
he work 
@ hos 


ouse buildings were converted 
by Sir Robert Smirke. A 
was expended in this 
rk, and accommodation was found for 120 
mts, housed, however, in wards, which, 
bugh regarded as palatial in those days, 
; of cramped dimensions compared with 
ern notions. 
he hospital thus established was found to 
) a real need, but complaints were made 
igard to the position it occupied, so much 
that in 1841 a, Sub-Committee of the 
fital Governors reported that the then site 
Iho hospital “operated disadvantageously 
fs permanent well-being,’ owing to the 
julty of approach and remoteness of 
ic thoroughtares, and the vicinity of 
present buildings to the burial ground 
t which it abutted. Subsequently the 

8 of the hospital increased so rapidly 

it was found requisite to obtain 
ining land. 

1848 the hospital authorities were able 
cquire the adjoining property, known as 
he Grange Inn,”’ and 26 and 27, Clement’s- 

This property was shortly afterwards 
plished, and a movement was made to 
in the freehold of the hospital, which 
the converted workhouse, with a view 
pebuilding. In 1850 the freehold was 

ired, subject to a fee farm rent of 240/. 
imnum. ‘The land thus acquired comprised 


an area of 6,960 ft. super., representing a Mr. 
price of nearly 9d. per foot rental—a good a 
figure in those d 
was in the heart of a slum area far wor 


T. Bellamy, and the building was 
nged to be erected in three blocks, the 
for which 


total amount of the contra 
exceeded 50,G00/. for the structure. 


s for land, situated as th 


probably than the Tabard-street area in By the year 1900 it had begun to he felt 
another part of London, which is about to that the changes in the locality all tended 


be cleared. 
Further land was necessary to enable a 
spital large enough for the needs of the important arterial thoroughfare with its 
ocality to be provided. The district was one large traffic, and the approaches to the hos- 
of the most de: 
among the wi 
alleys, and str 
and it was described as being 
rookery, but a ne; 
TI 


h 
af 


hospital of much ‘of its useful- 
ing had no frontage to any 


ly populated, and it was pital from the Strand and Holborn were so 
t in London. The courts, tortuous and in especially for vehicular 
; were cl foul, and filthy, traffic, that a considerable detour had to be 
g “not merely a made. Added to that, the advance in sani- 

tary knowledge and the practice of hygiene 
recognised had operated ‘to cause the buildings to ‘be far 


of rookerie 
ension was so 


s need of e 


by the Governors of the hospital that they behind modern ideas. A report of the hospital 
applied for and obtained an Act of Parlia- surveyor pointed out that a large outlay was 
ment enabling them to purchase land com- needed to modernise the sanitation, and that 
pulsor: and it was determined to erect a there was insufficient free space available 


new hospital, together with a chapel for for the purpose. The site, being surrounded 
divine worship. The site being acquired, a by public streets, could not be extended. 


large hospital was proposed to be erected | The site of the new hospital compri 
and plans were prepared, the architect being “ acr 


HEDpQ eb 


, and is admirably situated on Denmark- 


: Ruskin Pack 
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King’s College Hospital: Block Plan. 


Casualty Department. G Pathological and Post-Mortem M Special Ward Block. 

Baths and Electrical Depart- Block. N Two-Story Ward Blocks. 
ment. H Medical School. 0 Three-Story Ward Blocks. 
Out-Patient Department. J Operation Theatres. P Chapel. 

Almoner. K Gynecological and Clinical Q Central Station. 

Dispensary. ‘Theatres. B Ward Blocks, future extensio:.. 
Administration Block. L Isolation Block. 
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King’s College Hospital, Denmark-hill, 
Mr, W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 
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Il, having a fine outlook over Ruskin Park 
wards the south, thus possessing an un- 
terrupted view over a beautiful stretch of 
ees and gr on rising ground. This 
iivalled situation is not possessed by any 
her London hospital. This site was pre- 
ted by the Hon. W. F. D. Smith. 
The buildings which we see to-day, the 
itcome of a design by Mr. William A. Pite, 
R.1.B.A., won in competition, were com- 
enced about four years ago, and the seal of 
pyal approval on the scheme was conferred 
hen King Edward VII. laid the foundation- 
one on July 20, 1909, an act which unhappily 
foved io be the last of its kind that his 
te Majesty performed. 
Viewed externally the buildings form an 
posing group. The main front, dominated 
it is by the administration block and 
inked on either side by the lower buildings 
the out-patients and medical school, 
iwerfully suggests the principle of ‘ central- 
ition,”’ the keynote of the hospital plan. 
The blocks already roofed in and nearing 
mpletion are the out-patient, casualty, and 
‘thing departments; the administration 
ock and chapel, with linen department 
der; the two three-story ward blocks, 
med respectively the King Edward VII. 
id King George V. blocks; the central 
ition, placed below ground and between 
less two ward pavilions; and the major 
rtion of the main hospital corridor, nearly 
0 ft. in length, which forms a backbone to 
@ whole lay-out. 
The blocks now in course of erection com- 
ise the remaining two-stcry ward pavilions, 
large special ward block, operating theatres, 
d the pathological block, which includes the 
poratories and mortuary. The above-men- 
med blocks, together with an isolation 
partment not yet commenced, will be ready 
t occupation in a year’s time. 
(Phe casualty department is conveniently 
need on that portion of the site first 
proached from the main thoroughfare, 
mmark-hill. Here accident cases can be 
tated with dispatch and removed with a 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF 
ADMINISTRAT 


ON BLOCK 


HOS PITAL 


CORRIDOR, 
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B om. L_ Staff. m, 
Cc ning Hall, M R.M.O.’s Recreation-room. 
D ‘ircase. ‘ters. N Kitchen Department under. 
E J Sisters’ Mess-room. 
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minimum of time and difficulty to the wards 
immediately behind. Close at hand is the 


bathing and massage establishment, and a 


department fully equipped for electrical treat- 
ment. T'o the right of the casualty block is 
situated the out-patients’ department, of which 
the prominent feature is its spacious waiting- 
hall surrounded by consulting-rooms. The 
out-patients after having received their treat- 
ment leave the hospital by way of the 
almoner’s department and dispensar 

The administration block, six stories high, 
provides accommodation for the entire staff 
and kitchen department. 

Perhaps no part of the hospital has had 
more thought expended upon it than the ward 


Norre.—Nurses’ Ledrcoms over the East, West, and Front Blccks. Servants’ bedrooms over the Centre Block. 


pavilions. The combination of technicalities. 
resulting from the great advances of recent 
years in medical and surgical science make 
the task of the hospital architect one of 
increasing difficulty, but the result attained 
in this important section of hospital equip- 
ment can scarcely fail to be appreciated not 
only by doctors and nurses, but by patients. 
The several pavilions are ranged parallel to 
one another, and project from the main 
hospital corridor at intervals during its entire 
length; they are carefully set with due regard 
to aeration and sunlight, and each floor is 
provided with a sheltered sun balcony capable- 
of receiving several beds and commanding an 
uninterrupted view of Ruskin Park. 
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The two-storied operating blocks, serve 
electric bed-lifts, are reached from the 
hospital corridor on its northern side, 
larger one being for general surgical ¢ 
while the smaller contains gynzcolos 
septic, and clinical theatres. 

The Medical School, which enjoy 
well-earned reputation, will form the ¢ 
sponding block to the out-patients’, whil 
will resemble and balance in general e 
tion. This important section of the hos} 
comprising library, museum, and lel 
theatre, is to be erected from the procees 
a special fund now being raised. 

lt is worthy of mention that a large po 
of the work illustrates the extensive 
of reinforced concrete on the Hennek 
system, a material eminently suitable 
arge buildings where economy and | 
resisting qualities are among the priv 
considerations. Portland stone and ¢ 
brickwork with red dressings form 
pal elements of the simply-treated 
dignified elevations. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
present buildings will furnish 366 beds, w 
is 142 in excess of the hospital whic 
supersedes, but when fully completed 
number will be increased to 600. K 
College Hospital, therefore, is destine 
rank among those monuments which ser\ 
illustrate the civilisation of our times. 


Coo 


an 


clerk of works Mr. Thomas Simpson, . 
acted in a similar capacity at St. Bart 


the supervision of Professor D. 8S. Cay 
C. ’s Consulting Engineer, 


street, § S 
All the lifts are of the push button t 
and are being installed by the Otis Eley 
Company, Lid., 4, Queen Victoria-street, 
The electric lighting has been exec 
by Messrs. Duncan Watson & Co., « 
Bolding & Sons, and Edmundsons, Ltd., u 
the direction of the Consulting Engineer t« 
hospital. 
. The Teale Fireplace Company, Cookri 
Details of Ward Pavilion No. 9. street, Leeds, tare aapolisds the double 
ee a Base stove which we illustrate on page 
irect ventilation without draughts is A chimney with some architectura : + is known as the “ Derby Economiser ” t 
secured by the use of “ Austral” windows, marks the agen of the See laae Sn the with double fire descending flues and vent 
the frames of which are placed flush with centre of the site. This contains boilers for ig arrangement for the admission of { 
the inside wall-surfaces, thereby preventing tho generation of steam for heating and hot- warm air. The stove is covered with gl 


any unnecessary lodgment of dust. This water supply. i re of i e is for: in in 

g 1 ¥ lod , s a pply. The engines are of the Diesel and the base is formed in iron, the 
nee : aa and valuable development type, _and are employed in providing the finished with polished stone or marble. D 
@ pital detail. electrical supply. are provided at the sides giving acces: 


| 
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Ward Pavilion No. 9. Details of Central and South Balconies. 
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Details of Annexe Roof. Wards 4 and 5. 


the interior so that the flues can be swept. 
The cold air supply is carried in fireclay tubes 
under the floor, and provision is made for 
cleaning these out from end to end. 

The asphalting in connexion with the building 
has been executed by the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Company, Ltd., of Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W., and the work executed 
comprises the whole of the vertical damp- 
cours’ flats over the out-patients’ block, 
administration blocks, ward blocks, ete. ‘The 
paving to the main waiting-hall and the 
corridors in the out-patients’ block is covered 
with the company’s special asphalte, which is 
pleasing in appearance and affords an excellent 
foothold. ‘The dome over the entrance-hall and 
the beam to the lantern lights are in ferro- 
concrete, and the whole of this work is covered 
with this company’s Montrotier Seyssel asphalte. 
It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding 
the extreme heat of the summer of 1911, the 
circular work on the dome and on the 
circular ventilating pipe-trunks show no move- 
ment nor any tendency to “ creep.” The 
work still to be done comprises the asphalting 
to the roof of the central station, sun balconies, 
etc.,and also the paving of the courtyards with 
the company’s Lithofalt block paving. 

The freehold site of the old hospital, over 
an acre in extent, and the existing buildings 

offered for sale or to be let on a building 
, or alternatively an offer is invited for 
the retention of the existing buildings, subject 
to alterations to meet modern needs. 

Tenders are to be given by December 18 
this year to Messrs. Weatherall & Green, 
the hospital surveyors. Vacant possession 
will be given at the end of next year. 


TWO NEW DOCK WORKS. 

Tue following are abstracts of two papers 
read at the ordinary meeting of ths Institution 
of Civil Engineers on the 12th inst. :— 

New Dock, Methil. 

“The Construction of the New Dock 
at Methil,” by Mr. B. Hall Blyth, jun., 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. : 

“ Methil is the principal port for shipping 
coal on the east coast of Scotland. Before 
1887 it had no dock accommodation, but. in 
that year the first dock was opened, and a 
considerable quantity of coal was shipped. 
Every subsequent year showed a very large 
merease in the shipments, and before many 
years the North-British Railway Company, 


who had purchased the first dock from Mr. 
Erskine Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, built 
& second and larger dock, which wag finished 
in 1899. For a few years these two docks 
were able to cope with the coal traffic, but 
lately, with the great increase in the output, 
the accommodation proved inadequate, and it 
was determined to build still another dock, 
which would be sufficient in every way for 
the trade for many years to come. Plans 
for this new dock were prepared by Messrs. 
Blyth & Westland, of Edinburgh, and the 
contract, for its construction was let at the 
end of 1907 to Messrs. Robert McAlpine & 
Sons, of Glasgow. 

The uew dock is situated to the east of the 
two old docks, and is 164 acres in extent, 
with a depth of water of 32 ft. at high 
Water of ordinary spring tides, and gates 
80 ft. wide. It is approached by a channel 
120 ft. wide and 1,800 ft. long, running along 
the outside of the sea-wall which enclosed 
the two old docks. This channel and the 
dock are situated almost entinely on the fore- 
shore, and are enclosed by a sea-wall, running 
along and outside low-water mark, from the 
land end of the texisting pier or breakwater 
to a point near the mouth of the River Leven. 
This wall is nearly a mile long; it is built 
for three-fourths of its length of concrete, 
and continues with a pitched slope where it 
is well above low water. The entrance vo 
the present docks, which is well protected, is 
used for the new dock, a part of the existing 
pier having been removed across the line of 
the new channel. 

The whole area reclaimed by the sea-wall 
amounts to 44 acres, the excavation for the 
dock and channel being used to level up the 
rest of this area to quay-level for siding 
accommodation for the dock. : 

For loading the coal, the dock is equipped 
with hydraulic hoists, of which there are 
six at present; but provision is made for 
three more when they are required. With 
all these Hone and those in the old docks, 
no cuficulty will be found in shippin 
10,000,000 tons of coal per annum. Pere 
., rhe sea-wall was the first work started, the 
idea being to build this wall and use it as 
a coffer-dam to enable all the works inside to 
be done in-the dry. The wall was constructed 
on a bag-work foundation up to 2 ft. 6 in. above 
low water, and from that point to quay-level 
of block work and mass concrete in situ. The 
width of the wall was originally 8 ft. at the 
top, i.e., quay-level, with counterforts every 
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25 ft., and a backing of 20 ft. of rubble 
the excavations. ‘This, however, was 
carried out, as no suitable rubble was 
in the excavations, and the wall was 
of cone: 17 ft. thick. The height ¢ 
wall varied according to the level o 
bottom. At the north end it is about 
high to quay-level, and at the south en 
maximum height of 40 ft. Quay-level is 
above. high water, and the parapet o 
wall is 10 ft. above that level. For th 
400 yds. from the south end of the side 
of the entrance channel and the sea-wal 
parallel, and they were built together, m: 
the wall in all 27 ft. wide at quay-level. 
Two and a half years were required fc 
ng of the wall. During the first 
‘y bad weather was experienced 
le prog was made. Fre 
storms and rough delayed the work, 
often washed temporary sta 
aud roads. Difb also experienc 
shifting the sand rlying the rock. 
was in some cases as much as 11 ft. deep 
all of it had to be removed before the 
work could be put in. The bag-work w: 
put in position by div. Goliath ¢ 
were employed for building the wall a 
north or shallow end, and derrick cran 
the south end. 

After two bad years a very fine sm 
in 1910 enabled the wall to be finished, 
than 800 iineal yds. being constructe 
six months. ‘The wall was closed in Oct 
1910, and after the parapet was erected 
a banix of soft material was put in along 
inside the water was pumped out, and 
wall was found to be practically watertig 

Along the front of the old breakwater 
the sound end of the old sea-wall 5 
concrete blocks had been thrown pell 
to break up the seas and protect the y 
Some of these’ had to be moved to allow 
new wali to be built, and were then rep 
outside the new wall. After the compl 
of the new sea-wall more of these blocks 
made and placed along the front whe 
wall is on a curve concave to the sea, so 
now the wall is protected in this 
practically from the south end to oppositi 
dock gates. 

The gate entrance and the excavatio: 
ithe dock and the dock walls were then ir 
diately proceeded with. The gate entrance 
built of concrete, the side walls being f 
with freestone. The hollow quoins, r 
paths, and sill-face were granite. In ¢ 
months this work was all completed and r. 
for the erection of the gates. The ex 
in the dock, amounting to 570,000 cubic - 
and the dock walls, which were built of 
crete with granite cop and were ne 
6,000 ft. long, were ali finished in ten mor 
The excavations throughout the works» 
in soft uniformed rock, but most of it requ 
blasting before being iifted by steam-nay: 
Once the dock was finished a concrete co 
dam of blocks was built across the 
entrance to keep it dry while the water 
aliowed to rise in the dock. When the y 
in the dock was well advanced the entr 
channel was started. A, coffer-dam was 1 
at the outer end and one in the centre of 
channel, to enable all the work to be caz 
out in the dry. 

The principal work in the channel, bes 
the excavation, was the underpinning 
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A Teale Fireplace in King’s College Hospi 
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pietion of the east side wall, which had 
| built only from ground level along with 
seawall, and the erection of the green- 
+ timber jetty along the whole of the west 
, and on that part of the sea side between 
end of the side wall and the dock gates. 
sides of the channel were’ taken out to 
spe of 14 to 1, and the jetties were erected 
the slopes. The old sea-wall across the 
of the new channel was removed, the old 
wete being used for forming a paved 
mel at the back of the sea-wall to carry 
any water coming over the sea-wall 
ng storrr The fairway outside the new 
ance was deepened by dredging. 

he contract for the hydraulic hoists, pipes, 
mulators, and dock gates was carried out 
Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
0. A large hydraulic power and electr 
f station was erected at the north-west 
er of the dock. 
he main access to the dock for coal is 
1 the north, and a yard capable of storing 
00 tons of coal has been laid down about 
mile from the dock. The coal coming 
1 the west has to be brought to the 
s and shipped at a higher level, and 
rations to the existing docks and the 
way lines round them will have to be 
le when the new dock is open for traffic. 
_ total cost of the works will be about 
0007. Messrs. Blyth & Westland were 
engineers for the works, and the author 
das resident engineer.” 


Port Talbot Docks. 


Alterations and Improvements of the 
t Talbot Docks and Railways during the 

Decade,’ by Mr. William Cleaver, 
nst.C.E 
he author points out that experience of 

maintenance and working of large 
ineering undertakings sometimes indicates 
certain details im the original designs 
e proved to be not altogether suited to 
r purpose, and that the modifications 
id to be necessary would often afford 
lable information if published. He there- 


submits an account of the more important 
rations 
er hi 


and improvements carried out 
supervision during the last ten or 
at the Port Talbot Docks and 
After giving a short history of the 
ertaiing, he proceeds to describe in detail 
channe] training works, sand suction 
the design of suction nozzles, 
scharge pipes, pontoons, etc. Channel 
ntenance by means of sluicing is dealt 
h, and in connexion with this the fallacy 
‘iver scour is explained. Details are given 
a dam or groyne built in the river to 
jinate the v scour which was originally 
ected to prove beneficial, and also the 
its of the erection of the dam _ in 
aiming the river bed, restoring bridge- 
+ foundations, yxeducing dredging, etc. 
yroved dock moorings, designed by the 
hor, ars described, and also the strengthen- 
generally of existing moorings. 
[ention is made of the use of reinforced- 
crete structures at Port Talbot Docks, and 
general results of the experience gained, 
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Dome at King’s College Hospital, showing Mastic Asphalte made by the Limmer 
Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd. 


as well as the specific reasons for the adoption 
of this material at Port Talbot. 

The paper then describes the present 
methods of dredging in dock and the deposi- 
tion of the spoil for reclamation purposes, 
and gives particulars of other methods tried 
previously with the same end in view. 

Details are given of the laying by diver of 
what is believed to be the first extensive 
submerged high-pressure hydraulic mains and 
returns in this country. The new electric 
and hydraulic power station is described. An 
account is given of the damage done to the 
breakwaters, etc., by the great storm of 
December 16, 1910, and the steps taken to 
repair the work and to prevent similar damage 
in future are described. 

Reasons are given for the provision of new 
lock gates, and the necessity for having 
additional sluices arranged in them, and a 
new method of fixing fender chains for the 
protection of the gates from collision is also 
described. The author gives reasons for his 
view that the usual aprons in front of sluice 
culverts, etc., are inadequate, and also refers 
to the necessity of substantial dock drains. 
The paper concludes with particulars of the 
methods adopted by the author for the pre- 
vention of subsidences in railway embankments, 
and also of special repairs carried out on a 
brick arch viaduct without interfering with 
the traffic. 


MANCHESTER MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 


A QUARTER of a century ago the area drained 
by the main outfall sewers of Manchester was 
only 5,934 acres, while in the present day the 
drainage area is 15,369 acres. 


‘Roof and Culverts at King’s College Hospital, showing Mastic Asphalte made by 
the Limmer Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd. 


The inadequacy of the existing system of 


sewers has long been recognised, but it has not 
been generally known that, despite the provision 
of more than two hundred storm overflows into 
the 


rivers Irwell, Medlock, Irk, tributary 
s, and the Ship Canal, the sewage in 
districts has backed up into house 
ns during heavy rains, and that in some 
cases, although perceptible flooding has not 
occurred in buildings, the foundations have 
become literally saturated by leakaje from 
the drains. 

Undesirable as this state of things may be. 
the pollution of the rivers and Canal is equally 
so, and in order to obviate both of these evils 
a new system of main drainage has been 
designed by Mr. T. de Courey Meade, 
M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer, and sanctioned 
by Parliament. 

The undertaking is the largest of its kind in 
the country apart from the main drainage 
system of the metropolis, and will provide for 
the drainage of at least 38,000 acres with the 
population of nearly one and a half millions ; 
while it is believed that if additional districts, 
that may hereafter be included within the 
city boundaries, are able to deal locally 
with part of their storm waters, the area 
rved by the new sewers may be considerably 
extended. 

The estimated cost of the works is 1,000,000/., 
and it is anticipated that their completion will 
‘“make Manchester one of the best drained and 
in that respect the most sanitary city in the 
kingdom.” 

Under the new scheme the overflow of storm 
water into the rivers and Ship Canal will not take 
place until the ordinary flow has been diluted at 
least six times, and the effluent will carry few 
impurities, as the balk of these will have been 
removed previously at the Davyhulme Sewage 


st striking feature of the undertaking 
is the of main sewers, the cross-section of 
ich is larger than that of the London tubular 
railway tunnels. These sewers are being con- 
structed by tunnelling, in order to minimise 
surface disturbance and consequent interference 
with traffic. and are lined with hard bricks set 
in Portland cement. 

Up to the present the ground penetrated has 
been hard and dry, but if water-bearing strata 
should be encountered the work will be con- 
tinued by the shield method, 

In addition to the main sewers, the 
scheme includes an important improvement 
of the River Medlc A central brick 
channel is being constructed to carry the 
normal flow of water, with sloping banks on 
either side forming a larger channel for flood 
waters. 

Three contracting firms are now actively 
engaged on the works in Hulme, Moss-lan 
East, Rusholme, and Clayton, these districts 
requiring relief from storm waters more urgently 
than other parts of the city. 

Gorton will be the next district to receive 
attention, and the system will be extended 
gradually until it provides for the needs of the 
entire city. 
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CENTRAL HEATING IN AN 
AMERICAN CITY. 


On various occasions we have referred to the 
advantages of central heating, not merely in 
connexion with isolated buildings or groups of 
buildings, but as applied to entire districts or 
towns. 

In the present article we give some practical 
details of the comprehensive system installed 
in the city of Wilkes-Barre, an important 
manufacturing centre on the north branch of 
the Susquehanna River, in Pennsylvania. 

More than a quarter of a century ago some 
2 miles of public supply steam heating mains 
were laid in the city by the Wilkes-Barre Heat, 
Light, and Motor Company, since merged into 
a larger corporation under the style of the 
Wilkes-Barre Company, by whom the system 
has been thoroughly modernised and extended 
so that to-day the underground steam mains 
represent the collective length of 5 miles. 

After having been in service for more than 
twenty-five years, the original mains not un- 
naturally gave indications of deterioration, and 
their capacity was so taxed by increasing 
demands that it was nece y to convey the 
steam at undesirably high pressure in order 
to ensure supplies to consumers. 

As described by Mr. Donald M. Belcher in a 
recent issue of the Engineering Record, the 
extensions undertaken last year by the Wilkes 
Barre|Company include the construction of new 
mains, ranging in diameter from 6 in. to 24 in., 
capable of permitting exhaust steam from the 
electricity station engines to be utilised for 
heating purposes. 

Fig. 1 is a plan showing the principal pipe 
lines in the steam distribution system as 
remodelled. 


Method of Protecting Pipes. 


The new pipe lines are of wrought-iron through- 
out, and all joints except those with special 
fittings are made with long couplings of heavy 
pattern. 

The pipes are very adequately protected to 
minimise loss of heat in accordance with the 
methods generally adopted in American central 
heating systems, as shown in Fig, 2 

A double spiral winding of ash: 
first applied and held in position by copper wire 
ties. Then the pipes were encased by eylin- 
drical lagging, 4 in. to 5 in. thick, forméd of 
tongued and grooved strips of wood, and 
leaving an annular air space of 1 in. between 
the asbestos-covered pipes and the Jaggin, 
latter being bound with 43,-in. gal 
steel wire, wound spirally under | 
and embedded into the wood. The casing is 
coated outside with asphalt and lined inside 
with bright tin plate. Guides and rollers, 
spaced about 8 ft. apart, are provided to keep 
the pipes in correct position and to permit, 
movements caused by expansion and con- 
traction. 

Outside the lagging a sheathing of 3-ply 
tarred paper was placed as a protection for the 
upper part of the pipe line. 


paper was 


The efficiency of the protection in respect of 
heat losses may be judged by the statement that 


how the loss from condensation to be 
than 5 per cent. of the amount of steam supplied. 


Expansion Joints and Fittings. 

To provide suitably for the effects.of expan- 
sion and contraction two types of fitting were 
'y expansion joint and a 
ion joint described as a 
sts of an outer 
casing or body having at each end a corrugated 
copper diaphragm with a centre hole into which 
is fitted a special movable piece attached to the 
end of the steam main. The two diaphragms 
are spaced at such distance apart as to permit 
the pipes to expand into the body of the 
variator without coming into contact with each 
other, and the body is securely anchored into 
the brick walls of the chamber provided for 
reception of the expansion joint. 

In lines where variators are used the pipes 
are laid in 50-ft. lengths, one end anchored into 
brickwork and the other end free to expand or 
contract. In special positions, variators 
having only one copper diaphragm are used, 
one end providing for expansion and contrac- 
tion, and the other end acting as an anchor. 

All special fittings are enclosed in water- 
tight brick chambers, packed with shav ings as 
insulating material. 

Ordinary expan 
24-in. main in W: 
main in Union-street, are 
inspection chambers. 
provide for the expan 
pipe sections about 125 

The chief advanta 


employed—the ordinar 
ial 


on joints. 


as applied to the 
hington- 


reet and the 20-in. 
placed in brick 
Joints of this type 
ion and contraction of 
. long. 
s of the variator type of 
expansion joint are its automatic action and the 
elimination of packing, Therefore, it obviates 
the need for periodical attention and the cost 
of access manholes. 


Main Pipes and House-Service Branches. 

The mains were laid at the ave age depth of 
about 6 ft. below street level, th ensuring ample 
safety from mechanical injury and protection 
from climatic extremes. 


phaltum-pitch BS 
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In order to facilitate the flow ot con 
water, the mains were laid at the mi 
gradient of 2°4 in. in 100 ft., and steam 
provided where necessary for the remo 
water, these traps being fitted in 
chambers. All the trenches and cha 
are drained by 4-in. earthenware pipes. 

All house-service branches are taken fre 
top of the variators or anchor fittings, 
branches varying in size from 2 in. to 
diameter, and being protected similarly 
main pipes. 

Steam pressure is reduced as required 
reducing valve inside the building, an 
return pipes are connected with a steam 
discharging into a cooling coil whence wa 
condensation is delivered into the 4 
The coil is enclosed and the heat impar' 
it is utilised for warming air. 

Steam supplies commence in Septembe 
are continued to June in every year. Cl 
to consumers are usually based upor 
number of cubic feet in the building 
warmed, but those desiring to be charg, 
meter can adopt this arrangement, the x 
recording the quantity of water returni 
the cooling coils. 

At the present time about 250 consume 
taking regular supplies of steam for he 
purposes, their experience being that 
system of public supply is ; economical 
labour-saving. 

As reconstructed, the central heating s 
of Wilkes-Barre is capable of being ope 
under the low pressure of 5 Jb. per square 
when supplying 90 per cent. of the ava 
sources of consumption along the mains 
provides for considerable extension 
districts hitherto unsupplied. 

The total cost of the new mains, incl 
trenching, pipe-laying, repaying, and incide 
varied with the dimensions of the pip 
follows :— 


Diameter of Nature of Cost per li 


Main. Paving. foot. 
in. £384 
6 Brick 1 sm 
6 Asphalt 1 6 6 
8 a 113 4 
9 ss 118 8 
10 Brick 118 4 
10 Asphalt 119 0 
12 7 2.8 6 
14 3 211 4 
16 ms 3S ag 
20 Brick 415 4 
24 3 5.18 4 


The original and the new mains were lai 
the van District Steam Company 
North Tonawanda, New York State, 
removal of the old mains and the reconne 
of the house-service branches having 
carried out by the Wilkes-Barre Com, 
under the direction of Mr. Donald M. Bel 
A.M.Am.Soc.C.E. 


HEAT LOSSES FROM IRO 
BUILDINGS. 


object of determining 
coeficrent of heat transmission thr 
corrugated iron sheets an elaborate inves 
tion has been conducted at the works of 
Green Fuel Economiser Company, at Mai 
wan, New York State. The building in w 
the tests were made is 225 ft. long by 4 
wide, with the average height of 32 ft, 
is covered with corrugated iron without li 
of any kind, but precautions were taker 
vender the building as air-tight as possil 


Wirn - the 


Calculations made by the formule 
or Grashof, Dr,  Rietschel, 
or Woodbridge for single wine 


gave results which 


F fairly in .¢ 
ment, the values of 


were 
the coefficient of | 


transmission ranging from 0:955 to 
British thermal units per squane foot 


hour for the difference of 1 deg. Fahr. 
the interior and exterior temperature. 


From the results obtained during 
tests it was found that the average rat 
heat transmission per square foot per hour 


rence of temperature was 
eat units as computed from the heated 
employed, and 138 heat units as caleulk 
from the amount of steam condensed in’ 
air heater. 

ng allowance for the corrugation 
sheets, the actual surface of the m 
about 135 times the superficial area 
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values 
units 


Therefore the 
and 182 heat 


and roof. 


187 


ig walls 
tated become 
ively. 
squently it appears that for buildings 
kind the coelficient of heat trans- 
may safely be taken at 2 British 
per square foot of actual surface 
erence of temperature, 


jission 
hermal uni 
er degree di 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


Tar plant devised by Dr. J. 


Sewage Grossmann, of Manchester, for 
Sludge the disposal of sewage sludge 
Disposal. wasopened at Oldham recently 


By Dr. Grossmann’s process 
bout 1,000,000 tons of valuable manure capable 
f recovery, and at present running to waste, 
mul be produced in this country, and 50,000 
ms of phosphates, 50,000 tons cf potash 
ts, and nitrogen ejual to 100,000 tons of 
Uphate of ammonia taken back to the land. 
hese constituents have an intrinsic value of 
bout 2,500,0907., and would be available for 
anuring at lea: ,099,000 acres of land. The 
lant at the Oldham Sewage Works is capable 
‘dealing with all the sludge produced from 
ie whole population cf Oldham. The settled 
udge is pumped into special draining tanks, in 
hich it is reduced to a slimy consistency. 
rom these tanks it is moved by mechanical 
eans into a eptacle below, from which it is 
ken by bucket elevators to the top of the 
nilding into a storage tank. From this 
orage tank it is distributed into six hoppers, 
ich of which is connected with a drying 
achine, which it automatically feeds. These 
tying machines, which are bricked in and 
aated by coal, contain an internal arrange- 
ent, driven by gearing and pulleys, by means 
' which the sludge is automatically moved 
om the inleé to the outlet, and the movement 
adjusted in such a manner that by the time 
ves at the outlet it is completely 
r has placed underneath it a 
. In this it is automatically 
little acid and moved along 
from which 
ie finished manure is automatically discharged. 
he building in which the plant is housed is 
2) ft. by 45 ft. and 30 ft. high.—The Times. 


with a 


ixed 
wards the outlet of the machine, 


Tar 
Diesel Pump- the < 
ing Engines tion gine 
(Metropolitan years is further 
Water Board). adoption on a ¢ 
by the Metropolitan 


Water 
oard, who are thus leading the way in applying 
is type of motor for pumping public water 
ipplies in the United Kingdom. 

The Board are about to install at Cricklewood 


linder Diesel engines, cach of 200- 
er, and a similar set at Fortis Green, 
le engines driving pumps capable of lifting 
1 total of 12,000,000 gallons daily to a height 
250 ft. At Dartford a Diesel engine will “he 
nployed for driving a pump capable of raising 
0 gallons a day to a height of 520 ft. 

The Diesel engine, now made by various 
fms in this country, represents a decided 
lyance upon former ideals The inventor set 
mself the task of attempting to realise, within 
ie limitations of practice, an approach to the 
Carnot cycle,” and in order to attain his end 
became neces: to adopt a degree of com- 
ression much higher than that previously used, 
nce it was required’ that the charge should be 
mmpressed to the maximum pressure at which 
le motor was to be operated, and that this 
ressure should not be exceeded by gases 
merated during combustion. In this engine 
le high temper: ature produced by compression 


ree 4 


the air is sufficient to ignite the combustible, 
ad it only necessary for the fuel to be 
jected into the heated air to ensure its ignition 


ad combustion. 
Construction work has com- 


New menced for the new loading 
Reinforced pier which the Corporation of 
Concrete Southend-on-Sea has decided 
Loading Pier to erect under the superintend- 
at ~Southend- ence of Mr. Ernest J. Elford, 
on-Sea. M.inst.C.E., the Borough 
Engineer. The total length 

‘the pier will be 600 ft., and it has been 


signed for a working load of 5 ewt. per 
juare foot. The work will be executed on 
12 ** Piketty System” of reinforced concrete, 
lected in open competition. Mr. T. W. 
edrette, Enfield, N., is the contractor. The 
miract . for 11,0991. 


DEE UBWIL DER: 


At a recent meeting of the 


Bridges in Wastern Highways Committee 
the Norwich the County Surveyor said the 
District. damage done by the great 


storm was being attended to 
as quickly as possible. The Committee have 
anged for the re ruction of a certain 
number of the smaller bridges in ferro-concrete, 
and for the reconstruction of Coltishall Bridge 
in ferro-concrete. Ingworth Bridge is to 
reconstructed in steel. At the present time 
for the purpose of the Local Government. Board 
loan they v instructed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to prepare plans and estimates for 
four different types of bridges. The larger 
bridges would be either in ferro-concrete or in 
steel. With the two extra assistants who had 
been allowed him, no time was keing lost in 
getting the plans and surv made. In the 
meantime temporary bridges had keen made 
all over the county, and he did not think there 


. was much inconvenience to traffic except in 


the case of Coltishall, where there was a foot- 
bridge.—Mr. Santos Holmes said the Chairman 
of the Board, Sir George Gibbs, and he, with 
Mr. Killick and the County Surveyor, had made 
a tour of inspection. They saw every important 
bridge that had been damaged and. every 
important road that had been washed out. 
Careful notes were taken of what was seen ; and 
Sir George intimated that his Department was 
prepared to meet the county generously with a 
free grant of money. The amount of money 
which the Road Board would grant and the 
actual way in which it was to be applied was 
under consideration. There was every hope that 
when the plans had been fully considered th 


Read Board would see their way to grant some 
In making this tour 
aut 


considerable assis 
of the bridges it became evident that a 
cause of the disaster wes that the foundatior 
of the old bridges were inadequate, and we 
not carried down to a sufficient depth. The new 
bridges would not have these defective 
foundations. 


In the subjoined table we give 
the results of tests conducted 


The Melting- 


Points of by Mr. C. W. Kanott in a 
Fire Bricks. paper contributed to the 
Journal of the  Frankli 


Institute. It should be noted that in ever 
case the melting-point was taken as the lowest 
temperature at which a small piece of the 
material could be distinctly seen to flow. 


mn 


Melting-Point, 
Material. Dew. C. 


Fireclay brick.. 


(mean 1649) 
1565-1785, 
1700-1705 


Bauxite brick.. 
Silica brick 
Chromite brick 
Magnesia brick 


Kaolin . 1735-1740 
Bauxite 1820 
Bauxite ¢ 1795 
Chromite 210 
Aluminia (pure) 2010 
Silica (pure) 1750 


Tur Brit 
The British ciation, which was incorporated 
Engineers’ on April 26 of this year under 


Association. a certificate from the Board 
of Trade, and was brought 

into being for the purpose of promoting the 
int of British engineering firms in China, 
has developed considerably since that date. 
While Germany and the United States and 
certain other of Britain’s competitors already 
have associations of this sort this is the first 
attempt made by British manufacturing engi- 
neers to convert that dead-weight of influence 
which must exist in an industry which pays 
more than 2,000,000/. a week in wages into an 
active practical force for the furthering of 
their interests abroad. This Association now 
comprises a large number of the best engineering 
firms in Great Britain, Already the Association 
has made arrangements for the ccllection of 
first-hand information on the subjects whic! 
affect engineering interests in China, and is 
issuing it in the form of confidential reports 
to its members at frequent intervals. A feature 
in the policy of the British Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation is the encouragement of the education 
of Oriental engineers in the British language 
and on British lines, whether by British engi- 
neering ools in the countries concerned or 
by facilities at the educational establishments 
and in the engineering works of Great Britain. 
At the present day the Germans are spending 
100,0002 on the erection of German engineering 
schools in China, and are paying very large sums, 
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amounting to as much as 1,000/. each, for 
selected Chinese, who are to be educated im 
Germany for ten years, first as Germans and 
afterwards as engineers. The Association is 
devoting its attention exclusively to China at 
the present da; that is the country 
where, above British engineering 
interests are in most urgent need of support- 
When thoroughly organised to cover the ground 
efficiently the Association will turn its attentiom 
to any other country where British engineering 
interests may be suffering. The offices of the 
A iation are at Caxton House, Westminster, 
and the Secretary is Mr. Stafford Ransome 


Writixe to the 7 


mes Engi 


Loan Periods neering Supplement velative 
for Reinforced to the attitude of the Locah 
Concrete. Government Board to rein- 
forced concrete, Mr. J. 8. KE. 


further facts 

: to he taken 
into serious consideration by the head of the 
Department mentioned. As the chief of a 
firm by whom some 1,500 reinforced concret> 
structures have keen carried out in this country, 
and on most cf which not one penny has keem 
spent in maintenance, Mr De Vesian naturally 
considers it hard that loan periods for sucha 
works are usually limited to ten years, white 
periods of thirty years are readily granted for 
timber'structures. Referring to structural steel, 
the writer points out that the life of bridges im 
that material over salt-water estuaries may be 
under twenty years, whereas reinforced concrete 
should be practically everlasting, and its first 
cost in bridge work is from one-third to one- 
half that of structural steel. Nevertheless, his 
firm lose many such works for which contracts 
have been provisionally accepted by tocaD 
authorities simply on account of the short leam 
periods offered by the Local Government 
Board. Other firms of engineers making = 
speciality of reinforced concrete have to put 
up with similar which are doubtless 
as annoying to them as they are plersing te 
structural steel firms. Apart from personal 
iderations, howev Mr. De Vesian brings 
ard- the point that another result is that 
“the community has had to spend many 
thousands of pounds in capital and many 
hundreds of pounds in maintenance charges 
in order to obtain the longer loan period for am 
inferior article.” We hold no brief for either 
material, but cannot avoid the conclusiam 
that the Local Government Board are entirely 
wrong in placing unnecessary and unfair 
obstacles in the way of a form of constructiom 
which extended experience, including that of 
important Government Departments, has proved 
to be worthy of entire contidence. 


losses, 


Amone other damage caused 
by the floods in Norfolk was 
the destruction of the railway 
viaduct, including three brici< 
arches of the Great Easterns 
yay between Forncett and Flordon. tn 
order to rebuild the river piers if was nec ry 
to dam the stream above the site and to con- 
struct a temporary timber channel to carry the 
water pa excavations. Owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining prompt delivery off 
steel for the new girder spans, the latter were 
built in timber at the works of the raitwaw 
company. This reversion te an obsolete fornn 
of construction was one of the results attending, 
recent strikes directly and indirectly affecting: 
the steel industry. 


A Modern 
Timber Rail- 
way Viaduct. 


N a paper read at the Con- 
of the International: 
tio for ‘Testing 
Materials Professor Gaetano 
culars of machines for testing; 
full-size members in various parts of the United 
The subjoined list includes only those 


Machines. 


States. 
with a capacity of 600,000 Ib. and over's—+ 
Cupacity— 
Ameri ican and Steel Wir e Co., Pittsburgh 600,000) 
00,000 
600,00 
Pittsburgh Testing Takoetors (O11 0@ 
Pressed. Steel Ca Co., Pitts (80,000 
Illinois 660,00» 
£00,000 
(00,0. OF 
2 80,000 
Watertown Arsen: 8 0,000 
Renssel ver P 1,200,010 
U.S. Bur of Standard: 2 300,000 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Pheni walle, 2, 400», 000> 


American Bridge Co., Ambridg 4,609,000 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, Wa nt 10,(00,000 


* Two m2er construction, + Uncer constructi: m. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


HE sixty-fifth annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution was 
held on Thursday last week in the 

Whitehall Rooms, Hétel 'Métropole, Charing 
Cross, W.C. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. F, G. Minter,-who was 
supported by Messrs. 

G. L. Alexander Be pets King 

A. H, Adamson 


J, Arnold # i } 
J. G. stander C. BY, Ke: ly 
L. Aston J. Kirkby 


H. H. Bartlett T. Keating 
H. Arthur Bartlett Ernest King 
(President, Institute ue alter Lawr 
of Builders) . KE. Law 


WwW. Bryant f j pipers. 
J.B A. . La 

San Borcham Lindt : 

H. ie Brown BF. 


- - Brierley A. Minter 


onard Martin 


R Oo. even 
John Hi Bolding 
Be: 


Vy. Norman 

J. Newlands 

+. H. Norris 

8. Nicholls 

Guy Nicholson 

Alfred Neal 

. E. Nightingale 
_N ‘ioe 


© 


.d. 
J. G. On ibley, 
. B. Parker 


C.R.P 
W. Pangbourne 
W. Pearce 
J. Pullman 
'T. “W_ Peberdy 


R. B.C hesstima Hi, 
A. eee A. 
iS Cushway A. 
J. oy Drower FB. 

. De F 


Widens silent 
W._H. Salmon 
E, H. Selby 

W. Laidlaw Smith 


L, H, G. Stanbrough 


W. B. Simpson 
E. A. Schnell 
8 cil Searle 


d 
J. Goslgiaonte 


C. Gude 
Cc. ee we 
G. € 2) 


i, H. Springfield 
W. Gibbs W. H ‘Townsend 
J. Gibbons M. Taylor 
BF. Higgs J. Trent 
Hdmond J. Hill H. R, Vaughan 
R. J. Holliday _ Virgo 
. Haworth 
. Hill 
. Hare 
R, Hall : 
: Finch Hill BiG. “Wotton 
Harman J. Whitty 
J. BF) Hamlyn S. W. Wilks 
. W.. Hall J.J. Wilson 
A.J. Harding B. EB. Way 
G. T. Hellicar W. Weod 
. W.P. Wills 
> Tell Wi ills 
& Yate 


A. q igan (Secretary) 
, Jones and others, 


The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
the President gave the toast of the evenins—i.c., 

The Builders’ Benevolent Institution. He 
said the Institution had now been in existence 
sixty-five years, and was the only charity of its 
kind existing in London. The good work that 
had been done in the past mus il go on, 
and to ensure this funds must be forthcoming. 
‘This annual dinner was the only occasion when 
a general appeal was made throughout the 
building and allied trades, and it was on the 
result of this appeal that so many poor and 
unfortunate men and women had to depend 
for the pension that the Institution set out: to 
provide. ‘He felt they would all agree that 
no one. worked harder than the present. day 
builder, and as a rule when success did come 
it was, because nothing had been left undone. 
The modern builder had to be a man of many 
parts, combined with an unlimited supply, of 
tact and common ‘setige, but, like many other 


trades and professions, the man was not always 
fitted to the part. Nature had not always 
endowed him with those gifts both physically. 
and mentally that were required to make 
success, and even with these combined the 
fortune of war sometimes went the wrong 
way. Therefore some had of necessity to go 
under, and for these unfortunate brothers he 
appealed. A large sum had to be made up to 
enable them to continue the benefits for another 
year. There were many good and generous- 
minded men connected with the building 
industry of London, and to them he appealed. 
Some might plead bad trade, over-competition, 
cut prices and little or no profits, all of which 
great extent true, but, after all, what 
given in a good cause was only lent and 
v y, if ever, missed, and so long as the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution existed it 
showld and must be supported. He thought 
that those’ builders who had not hitherto 
supported the cause should now come into line 
until the Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
was looked upon as’ something they must all 
cribe to as regularly as the postman’s 
mas bo Tt should be brought home to 
all that it was a duty they owed to themselves, 
and not leave quite so much of it to their kind 
friends to whom they were already so much 
indebted, the merchants and allied trades. 
The Committee of the Institution was com- 
posed of hard-headed, clever business and 
professional men such as Messrs. Bolding, 
Stirling, H. Northcroft, B. Carter, James 
Holliday, Frank May (who was the Hon. 
Treasurer), and others, and such well-known 
names as these in the building world were 
sufficient to guarantee that the funds were 
econom stributed and that no leakage 
of any kind could exi and not only this, but 
veal sympathy was expressed by them all in 
distributing and managing the funds to the 
various old and unfortunate people, both men 
and women, who came to the Institution for 
pensions and other assistance. There were 
some sixty odd pensioners on the books relying 
solely on these funds to keep the wolf from the 
dcor, or what was even worse to a great many— 
the workhous 
Mr. Gar 


Past-President, then pro- 
posed the to; “The President,” giving 
eloquent expression to the valued work of the 
President on behalf of the Institution and to the 
manner in which he had. thrown his heart into 
the cause. As Mr. Harold Begbie said :— 
“ Man lives, and toils, and dies, 
fs That other men may build upon the labour of his 
years, 

and that was what a President of an Institution 
like theirs did. Might he (the President) be 
as § ‘ul as he (the speaker) was in finding a 


President, who was received with 
musical honours, briefly and suitably replied. 


Mr. H. Arthur Bartlett, President of the 
Institute of Builders, 
then proposed the toast The Architects 
and Surveyors.” Having remarked on the 
pleasure it gave them to see so many architects 
and surveyors present that evening, he said 
that the presence of these gentlemen was 
doubly welcome, because it showed that they 
took a very great interest in the welfare of 
the building trade—an interest on the part, not 
only of new friends, but of architects and sur- 
who had supported them for so many 
year He ventured to think that at the present 
time he work of architects had attained a very 
high degree of excellence, and he thought that 
this was exemplified all round in modern 
buildings which were being executed. Not 
only that, but he thought that the attention 
which architects had to give to these works 
showed what a great amount of study they 
had to give to the preparation of their designs. 
Architects had not only to design their buildings, 
but they had to know all about cor 
about engineering—electrical engine 
engineering, hydraulic enginecring—heating and 
ventilation, and in fact they must. keep in 
touch with the latest developments in science 
and invention and in the production of new 
materials, etc. Moreover, they had to know 
a great dea] about law and be experts in large 


numbers of details. How architects mans 
to acquire the knowledge necessary to carry 
their professional work was a mystery to 
and he did not envy them. He had one ¢ 
plaint to make, however, and that was a: 
the growing tendency to specify so m 
specialists and sub-contractors. That 
really a very serious problem, for it threate 
practically to wipe out the builder, and if 
practice were extended it seemed to him 1 
specialists would be appointed for everyth 
He could not help thinking that with all t 
experience builders might be entrusted to ¢ 
little plastering or joinering at a pinch, 
so far had things gone that the latest see 
to be the arrival of the digging specia 
He did not understand why this should be. 
why the architect should be so anxious to § 
the builder trouble, for all builders scet 
to exist for now was to draw cheques 
certain cases the introduction of a specié 
was necessary, but he did not think tha 
need to be carried to anything like the ext 
it is. Builders would in the end_ beet 
nothing more than financial experts, 
get prices from a series of sub-contract 
add them up. take 10 per cent. off the to 
and send that in as a tender, and, of course 
was a difiicult thing to make a | 
way. Surveyors were always ve sym 
thetic toward the building trade and 
builders out of very many difficulties, and t 
was shown in the last few weeks in regard to 
Insurance Act, for they had appointed a Cc 
mittee to consider the question of the beat 
of the Act upon their work and had decidec 
include a clause in their specifications to co 
the extra cost of insurance. 


Mr. Guy Nicholson, F.S.1, 
replied for both hitec 
in the course of his remarks i 
all suffering from the effects of low prices, 
the evil was increased at the present day 
that vicious “ Ltd.” In. past days if a n 
cut things too fine he ultimately passed thro 
the hands of the Official Re ; but nowads 
while he had to do the same thing, he 
appeared again and did not seem to m 
repeating the experien He used to th 
that if they had, say, six good firms and ha 
limited competition, that that gave the I 
result and that they got respectable pric 
but his faith had been rudely shaken, for pr 
were got from leading firms now which cau 
one to realise what a tremendous reserye 
capital those firms must have to draw uy 
to meet athe Everyone was hit 
round ; if work was taken at too low a Pp 
it incre od the difficulties of the architect : 
y , for if an estimate were prope 
priced aa there we comparativ 
extras on a work the client did not minc 
so much as when he got a lot of extras to | 
for on an estimate which was about 10 

cent. below prime cost. Extremely low e 
mates led to a great desire for extras, for 
was perfectly natural when a man was fa 
by a loss at the end of a job to want 
make it up somewhere, and he looked to 

avchitect and surveyor, somehow or ofl 
to get him through, forgetting that if helpec 
this way the architect and surveyor would h 
a very uncomfortable time with the cli 
possibly leading in the end to an arbitrati 
Arbitrations were good things for the k 
profession, but not much good to anyone e 
In this matter of low prices public hot 
were perhaps the worst offende st) 
were very particular what wages should 
paid to workmen, but they were not so ] 
ticular about the wages paid to those who 
the workmen—that did not seem to mat 
These public bodies seemed to think that 
some miracle they would ‘get the best -el 
of work for the lowest prices. It was « 
going to a bootmaker and trying to get 

7s. Ed. a pair of boots equal to a pair we 
25s. Public bodies put their work out to 0 
competition, and they were beginning to 
the same thing with architects and survey 
They did not dream of advertising for cou 
to conduct their legal cases at the lowest 

He wished that the highest class of builc 
would make some sort of agreement amon 
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prime cost, 
going on in 


smselyes' not to tender below 
eemed to him that they wer 
yicious circle and that the burdens of 
Institution like the Builders’ Benevolent 
re increased asa consequence, while builders 
re less able to subse. As to sub- 
itractors, he had been speaking to an archi- 
¢ on the subject, and that architect said : 
In my last contract the contractor asked 
not to give the hot-water work to a specialist, 
T took his advice and g: it to him, but 
I have been afraid to meet the 


© since 
nt.” 

J. T. Bolding then read a list of contri- 
tions towards the funds of the Institution, 
) grand total being over 1,0007., including 
) guineas from the President and 100 guineas 


m the Institute of Builders. 
. H. H. Bartlett 


m proposed the toast of “ Viee-P 
istees, Committee, and Steward 
» course of his remark said he 
ypose there was a ¢! i 
pdon whose funds 
h a low cost as the y were in thee Heh 
)payment w 
1e so willin; 
1 every > was Guat sd on its m 
1 help was given only to the right peopl 
specially red to the work of Mr. May, 
s of the Trustees, and Mr. Bolding, one of the 
mmittee. No one had given so much time 
Mr. Bolding to the work; what he did was 
love and for the good of other people. 

+ Bolding ' 

tably rey 
of the Pre 
. As to the 


esidents, 
and in 
did not 


1, and referred to the splendid 
ent on behalf of the Insti- 
Committee, th always 


re to the various ¢: me 
nd no unworthy candidate ever 
The only anxiety the 


that so much depended on 
liberality those who attended that 
ner, fo or they alw: 


[inter to act as 
ve need be little fear for the future. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 
The new Freemasons’ Hall, which has been 
“ited on the site of the old hall, was 


ned by Mr. A. Hunter wford, of M 
ter Crawford & Williamson, archi 
imburgh, and the cost of the building has 
about 40,000/. The most important part 
building is the main hall, which pro- 
accommodation for 700 people and is 
. by 64 ft. ad the walls of which are 
ed with a soft y Echaillon marble. A 
6 organ has been erected in this hall at a 
+ of 1,300/., and has a carved oak front 
seuted by Messrs. Scott, Morgan, & Co. 
e building also includes board-room, offices, 
mmittee-rooms, museum, library, smoking- 
m, kitchen, etc. Electric lighting is used 
oughout, and the figure of St. Andrew over 
; front doorway was executed by Mr. H. 8. 
miley, R.S.A., and is in Pasturehill stone 
m Cum 
BUILDING EXTENSION, HEATON. 

al premises which have been 
. F. Beavyan & Son were 
Marshall & Tweedy, archi- 
tle The buildi is four 
s high and is surmounted a gla 

me. The floors are connected electr 
s and the fittings throughout are of light 
an oak. The lighting by electricity. 
d the heating on the low-pressure hot-wat 


The 


tem, The firms engaged on the work 
:—Contractor, M “Alex Pringle, Gates- 

S Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., 

the heating system; 


talled L 
r, Cro ., the electric 


of London, the 


& Co 
Smiths, 


nd Me: 


WORKS, GLASGOW. 


NEW 
Yew works and offices are to be erected for 


assrs, John Wallace & Sons, Ltd., at a cost 
about 20,000/., from plans prepared by 
f. William Baillie, architect, of Glasgow. 
le works will consist of machine and fitting 
ops, foundr store, pattern, paint, and 
ners’ shons, and the buildings will cover 
ut 2 acres of ground. 


TRADE NEWS. 


on of Messrs. Thomson & 
Glasgow, Boyle’s latest 


Jnder the dir 
snzies, archit 
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“air-pump ” ventilators haye been applied to 
Free Church Colleg OW. 


Gi 


rineprilectnia,balecavol sieneuce pean 
being ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and special 
inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs, H. H. 


Shorland & Litd., of 


Manchester. _ 


Brother, 


WATER SUPPL 
The tender of Mes M‘Adam & Son, con- 
tractors, of Aberdeen, has been accepted for 
the construction of the new reservoir at Fore- 
hill at the sum of 6,936/. 11s, 6d. The engineer 
of the works is Mr, W. D. Ironside, of Aber- 
deen. The capacity of the new reservoir will 
be about nine million lons, and) it is in- 
tended to have the basin ready for containing 
water by next summer. 
DUDLEY BUILDING TRADE. 
bricklayers, carpenters, and labourers 
trade at Dudley have jointly 
r employers with a view to 
The bricklayers 


oTERHEAD. 


The 
in the buildir 
approached the 
securing advances in wages. 
and carpenters ask for an increase of $d. per 
hour and the labourers 1d. per hour. ‘The 
employers will discuss the matter at a Con- 
ference, and it is generally ex pected that the 
requirements of the men will be favourably 
considered. 

BUILDING TRADE PROPOSALS. 

Following the failure in the recent ballot to 
bring about an am mation of the building 
trade unions, the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade ion. Congress prop it is stated, 
that a central fighting fund ill be estab- 
lished, controlled by executives representing 
the suk bing societies, and leaving complete 
autonomy to each union so far as friendly 
benefits are concerned. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines. of 

Bethnal Green, 
sign in front of Nos. 
street, Bethnal Green (M. 
Picture Amusements, Ltd.). 

Hampstead.—Retention © 


Frontage and Projections. 
North-East. —Uluminated 
62, 64, and 66, Green- 
F. E. Harris for 
onsent, 


a porch and wooden balustrading over the 
bay-windows and porch at No. 23, Belsize- 
avenue, Hampstead (Messrs. F, Troy & Co., 
for J.C. —Consent. 

Kensington, Re-erection of the Laty- 


mer-road Mission building, Blechynden-street 
Kensington (Mr . Warman for the Ragged 
School Union). onsent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a porch at 


No, 128, Church-street, Kensington (Me 
Chesterton & Sons for Admiral Slade) 
Consent, 


Lewisham.—Erection of a one-story shop in 
front of No. 55, Ennersdale-road, Lewisham 
(Mr. R. Coppin for Mr. J, Strickett)—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of Nos, 211 to 221 (odd 
ive, George-lane, Lewi- 
sham, and of @ building on the northern sido 
of George-lane (Mr. F. E. Wright).—Consent. 

Lewisham. — Erection of porches, —bay- 
windows, oriel-windows, and sham half-timber 
work to ten houses on the north-western side 
of Beckenham-lane, Catford (Messrs. R. 
Sawyer & Son).—Consent. 

2, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
gn at No. 20, Conduit-street, 
(Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd.). 


numbers on 


reet 
—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Erection: of a facia in 
front of the one-story shop at No. 47, London- 
road, Southwark (Mr. H. Adams). Consent. 

Strand.—Projecti ‘on and glass shelter in 
front of Nos, 3 and 4, Coventry-street. (Messrs. 
Gilbert & tanduros).—Refused. 


Wandsworth. — Retention of 
porches, 
board: 


i 
sham half-timber work, d barge- 
to three houses on the eastern side “of 
d, Streatham (Messr: 

Chapple & U 


~ Consent. 


Whitechapel.—Addition to the Alexandra 
wing of the Londow Hospital (Mr. J. G. 
Oatley ).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of buildings on the 

southern side of Harrow-road, Hammersmith 
(Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Sons).—Consent. 


Width of We 
Marylebone, 
to No, 27, Grove End-ro 
next to Garden-road (Mess: 
for Mr. F.. Hodgson-Robe: 


and Lines of Frontage. 
t.—Erection of an addition 
St. Marylebone, 
Smith & Son 
Consent. 


ss screens to ' 
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West.—Addition to the ‘‘/Three 
Arts’? Club, No. 194, Marylebone-road, St. 
Marylebone, to abut upon Marylebone-road 
and Northumberland-street (Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach for the Go 1ors and Man 

mittee of the Three Arts Club).- 
ouses on the northern 
ton (Messrs. G. Beard 


Marylebone, 


side of 
& Sons). 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Projecting 
feature at. the Berkeley Hotel, Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly (Mr. R. Griggs for the Berkeley 
Hotel Company, Ltd.) —Refused. 

Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

Hammersmith.—Re-erection of a, building.on 

the northern side of Ki Hanimer- 


smith, to abut upon the ¢ 
place (Mr. J. W. Hawkin 


Consent. 


Construction, 


Lines of Frontage and 
Battersea.—Erection of a 
and iron motor shed at the rear of No. 38. 
Spencer-road, Wandsworth Common, next to 
North Mr. T. Wilson).—Consent. 

‘ South.—Retention of an’ adyer- 
ding at Nos. 155 to 165, Euston- 
neras (Mr. H. B. Price for the 
heatre Billposting Company, Ltd.). 


temporary ‘wood 


road, St 
Borough 
—Refused, 
PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AsHFoRD.—Proposed baths; Mr. William 
Urban District Council 


Mr. § y y-six houses, Colin- 
street and Bracewell-stx for Mr. J. Downs; 
four houses, Dam Head, and five shops, 
Gisburn-roa : 

Beverley.—School, Mill-lane (3,8002.) ; 
Frederick Singleton, builder, Blenkin-street, 
Hull. 

Black Two shops and four hou 


e, for the Industrial Co-ope 


tivé Society. 


Bolton. 

(12,2337.) ; i ke 

road, kden Manch 

Townel, House _ int Se home 
(3,055. Mr, W._ Cunl builder, Stanley 


Works, Dean ad, Bolton. 
Bredbury.—Extensions to premises for, 
Messrs. Briddon & Fowler, Lid., flour mill 


machinery manufacture: 
Brierley ray houses 


for the Hodroyd 


tensions to premises , of 
Ltd Bromborough 
’ Lever Brothers, L: 
arehouse for the Knowles 
Lid. Walsall-street, 


al 
Port Estate, for Me 
ort Sunlight; w 
Company, 
Wolverhampton. 

Bromley.—Alterations and additions, at 
Tsolation Hospital; Architect, Guardians’ 
Offi Park House, Bromley. 


Bucksburn, — School ; G. Bennet 
Mitahell architect, 148, Union-street, Aber- 
deen. 

Castleford.—Proposed additions at school 
(1,2002.); Rev. W. A, Hewitt, Vicar, P. h 
Church, Castleford. 

Castlereagh ifty houses; Messrs. Gibson, 

care of the Clerk, Rural 


Council Offices, Castlereagh, 
—Additiong to offices for the 
Company, Lid., Milburn 


Chester-le-Street. 
Pelton P 


Colli: 
Neweas 
Clayton-le-Moors.—Proposed 
Sunday-school for the Trustees. 
bank.—Fire-station and copper store 
John Brown & Co., shipbuilders. 

Coalville—Mortuary; Mr, L. L. Baldwin, 
Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, 
Coalville. 

Cookley.—Additions to works for the Chad- 
desley. Manufacturing Compar 


additions to 


Copnor. — Church (5.8802.); Sir _ @hihrles 
Nicholson, architect, 2, New-square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 


‘Parish hall off West-stree mW. 

Vicar, St. Barnabas Church, Crewe: 
(Banffshire).—Proposed poor home 

Surveyor, Parish Council Offices, 


Cullen 
(1,0002.) ; 
Cullen. 

Dalmarnock 


generating-station ; 


Mr. W. W. La lectrical Engineer, City 
Hall, Glasgow. 


‘Darlington, —Additions at workhouse (550/.) ; 


Mr. GC. H. Leach, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Darlington, 

Denby.—Kight houses, Over-lane; Messrs. 
Harris & Hunt, builders, Marehay, Ripley, 
Derby. 


* See-also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc.,, on another page. 


Denten.— to premises, Wilton- 
street, for » & Booth, felt hat 
manufacturer : 

Dorset shoo!ls, and, Uphill, and 
Wnderhill County r, Shire Hall, 


Dorchester. : 

Dover.—Post-office, Priory 
streets; Me Ellis Broth 
Romney. Six hou 
Munroe, builder, U: 
—Proposed re 


and Newbiggin 
builders, New 
Mr. G. 


nion-ro. 


ilding of works for 


sposed Sunday-school for the 
¢ Church, Dukinfield. 
— Schools, Blackhall 


Co. D Mill, 


Athezley urn (4,600/.), and Peases West: 
also en nent of Ferryhill Station School 
(35,0252. . W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire 
Hall, D 


ool, Chilton-lane (3,000/.); Mr. 
Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Mr. T. Coates, 
reet, Durham, 
homes off Gore-lane; 
Clerk, Eastry Guardians’ 


Durham.—s 
W. Rushworth, 
Bath-house at 
jun., builder 


Fareham.—' cel and organ chamber 
(2,458.); Vicar, Holy Trinity Church, Fare- 
ham. 


Farnworth.—Church school, Kearsiey Moor; 
Mr. F. R. Freeman, architect, Smalley’ 
«chambers, Bolton. Fire-station (2,2000.); Mr 
, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Farnworth. 


2001 . (200- places); Mr. D. T. 
Cowan, The Castle, . Winchester. 
Foggington.—Proposed school; Mr. J. F. 
Young, Coun ication Offices, Devon. 


workhouse into 
Vuraiic asy . G. A. Hutchings, Sur- 
wevor, County Hall, Welshpool. 
Garls Barton.—Church institute; Mr. H. W. 
Sheffield, architect, Wellingborough. 
Glasgow.—Works, Paton-street, for Messrs. 
John Wallace & Sons, Ltd., agricultural en- 


Forden. 
% 


@ineers, Graham-square,’ Glasgow. Altera- 
ttions and additions to premises, corner of 


Paisley-road W 


et, Kinning 


Park, for the Sav Bank of Glasgow. 
nt Annan-drive, Mount 
Robert Sproul & Son, 


et, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 

srton-road, Mount Florida; 
Henderson, architect, 121, St. 
sgow. Buildings, Hyde- 
Bilsland_ Brothers, 
Newlands, for the 
Shurch ; Mr 1 
architect, 95, Bath-strect, 


wark-street, for 
bakers, Glasgow. 
Merrylea — Hstabli 
McGregor Chalme 
Glasgow. 


i a daptation of Oak House into 
offices; Mr. W. Towers, Surveyor, City Hall, 
Leeds. 

Hiednesford.—Proposed school; Mr. J. P. 
Gardner, Education Offices, Cannoc 

Helensburgh.—Two . houses, W. Argyll- 
street; Messrs. T. & J. Low, architects, 18, 
Blamilton-street, Greenock, 

Highbridge.-—Premises, Church-street, for 
fhe Highbridge Social Club and Institute, 


Holyhead.—Golf _ house (1,7000.): Mr. J. 
builder, King’s-road, Holyhead, 

; rsfield. "— Proposed’ additions at 

Thospital (1,500/.);_ Mr..D. J. Bailey, Clerk, 


@eine and Holme Joint He 
Works Bank-chambers, Hudde 


1 Committee, 


Hyde. — Proposed  vica Vicar, St. 
‘Mary’s Church, Newton, 

Ypswich.—Proposed_goods dendt 50.0007.) ; 
Mr. John. Wilson, Engineer reat Hastern 


Railway Company, Liverpol-str Station, 
E.C. 

Kirkburton. Mr, Fred. Hob- 
son, Surveyor, et Council Offices, 
Kirkburton, 

Langr : Mr. J. Taylor, surveyor, 


‘The Ca inchester, 

Lees.—Proposed additions to premises for 
the Rome Mill Company, Ltd., coiton spinners, 
Springhead. Oldham. 

Letchworth—Proposed fifty houses (800/.); 
‘Surveyor, Parish Council Offices, Letchworth. 

Se 


Levenshilme. St. 
Peter’s, Church, 5 
Lincoln. — Tuberculos ary, Bank- 


street; Mr. R. McBrae, 
Lincoln. 
Liverpopol.—Theatre; Messrs.’ Naylor & 
‘Sale, architects. Market-place, Derby 
Llansamlet.—Tower to church; Mr, Glen- 
<jinning Moxham, 39, Castle-street, Swansea. 
_. Low ft.—Proposed concert pavilion at 
SSparrow’s Nest; Mr. G. H. Hamby, Surveyor, 
‘Town. Hall, Lowestoft. 
Lymington.—Cottage hosnital; Mr. HH. 
Benjamin, architect, 14, High-street, Lyming- 
ton. é 
Marvate—Proposed new bnildin 


East Cliff House; Mr, W. 'T. Haic 


Town Hall, 


gs. rear of 
, Engineer- 
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ef, Metropolitan Asylums Board Offices, 
nkment, E.C. F 

urske.—Isolation hos 

Woodcock, Surveyor, F 
Offices, Guisborough. ‘ we SY 
Meltham.—Offices at Spink Mire Mills for 
ssrs. Quarmby & Sykes, Ltd. rag 


Wt iS DR 


Hall site, for M Ch : 
and factory furnishers, Holmside, Sunderland ; 
pottery, Diamond Hall, for Mr. W. L. 


Pattison. 
Neweastle.—Theatre, 
Peels 


Tosson-terrace; Mr. 
Pearl-buildings, 


Brown, architect, 
tle. 

orthfleet—Four houses, Downs-road, for 
the Gravesend and Milton Waterworks Com- 


pany. é ae : 
Nuneaton.—Alterations at infirmary; Mr. C. 

Blakeway, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Nun- 

eaton, ae f 
Oakengate.—Warehouss adjoining railway 


for the Co-operative Society. 
Paisley.—Reconstruction of part of works for 
the Gleniffer Soan Company, 3 and 4, Lonend, 
Paisley. > 
Pembroke (Ireland).—Houses, Ringsend and 
or, Urban Dis- 


sfield.—Alterations to infirmary (620/.); 
A. J. Mackarness, Clerk to Guardians, 
High-street, Petersfield. 

Pinvin.—Sixteen houses; Messrs. Dicks & 
Waldron, architects, Market-street, Eyersham, 

Portsmouth.—Boiler-house and chimney-shaft 
at workhouse (2,560/.) Mr. E. H. Mitchell, 
Clerk, Portsmouth Guardians’ Offices, South- 
sea. 

Rastrick.—Proposed church (5,000/.); Vicar, 
St. John’s Church, Rastrick. 

Rattray—Church, Balmoral-road _ (2,5007.) ; 
Mr. Lake Falconer, architect, Bank-buildings, 
Blairgowrie. 

Raunds. — School (6,107/.); Mr. Robert 
Marriott, builder, Higham-road, Rushden, 

Rotherham.—Congregationa] church, Kim- 
berworth-road (2,8002.): Mr. J. Totty, archi- 
tect, Moorgate-street, Rotherham. 


St. Stephen’s.—Houses (596/.); Mr. W. 
Petherick, builder, Nottermil!s. 

Sale.—Council offi (7,000/.); Mr. William 
Holt, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Sale. 


Bitteryne Park 
A. Crowther, Engineer, Town 


Southampton.—Convenience, 
(7807.); Mr. J. 
Hall. 

South Kirkby.—Five houses for the South 
Kirkby, Hemsworth, and Featherstone Col- 
i , Ltd., Ropergate House, Pontefract. 
nghead.—School, off Higher 
Austerlands; Mr, W. V. Dixon, 2 
West Riding Education Offices, Wakefield. 

Stourport.—Picture-house, Lickhill-road, for 
the Stourport Electrie.Company, Ltd. 

Swinton.—Technical school. Cromwell-road ; 
Mr, W. T. Postlethwaite, Education Offices, 
yinton and Pendlebury, Lanes. 

Tenterton. (Kent).—Pronosed 
W. H. Robinson, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Thirsk.—School 
Wrigley. Secret: 
Education Offi orthallerton. 

Troon.—Extensions to laundry for Messrs. 
R. S. Wilson & Son. House, St. Maddan’ 
street (700/.); Mess Muir & Co., builders, 
Troon. 

Twickenham.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Additions to No. 64, Cole Park- 
road, for Messrs. Cathercole Brothers, Ltd. : 
additions to Red Lodge, Strawberry Hill-road, 
for Mr. E. Benfield. 

Tynemouth.—Two schools; Mr. J. W. Lab- 
ton, Education Offices, Tynemouth. Priory 
Church (7,000/:) ;- Mr. Plummer, archi- 
tect, 13, Grey-street, tle-on-Tyne, 

Warsop.-— School; A. Greenwood, 
builder, Mansfield. 

. Wellingborough.—Institute (5.500/.); Mr. J. 
L. Holland, County Education Offices, Norton. 


S 
chool; Mr. 
architect, Caxton Ho 


(100 .places): Mr. J.C. 
North Riding of Yorks 


Whaley Bridge. — Sundiay-school; Vicar, 
Ch Church, Whaley Bridg 


Whitchurch (Cardiff) —One hundred houses, 
Rhubina Garden Suburb, near Whitchurch, for 
the Housing Reform Company, Lid., 3, Park- 
place, Cardiff, : 

Whitley Bay.—Enlargement of 
Theatre for the proprietors 

Winchester. — Picture 
General Office for 
Simpkins, 

Wolverhampton.—Firemen’s house: Mr. G. 
Green, Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton 

Wressle.—Church, for the Vicar, St.-John of 
Bexerley, Church. : 

orks.—Schools, .Newton Hill and Altofts: 
Mr. J. Stnart, Gooty Hall. Walehelde 
tradgynlais. — Sixty houses 
Urban District Council Offices, Ys 


Pavilion 


palace _ opposite 


Post Messrs. J. & J. 
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INTERCEPTING TRAPS AN 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Str Maurice Frrzmauricy presided 
Tuesday evening over the adjourned ordin 
sossional meeting of the Royal Sanitary In 


tute at Buckingham Palace-road to dis¢ 
further the paper read the previous week 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois on ‘“‘ The Report of 


Departmental Committee on Intercepting Tr: 
and Drains.” 

H. Shenton considered the report 
s whelming against intercepting tr 
that it was a waste of time to go on discuss 
the me of the trap, and they ought rat 
er how to apply the teachings of 

report, because it would certainly have to 


applied. 

Mr. Cooper (Wimbledon) questioned 
evidence on which the Committee based tk 
conclusions as to the non-dangerous charac 
of s He also exhibited a plan show 


&' 
how the drains were dealt with in some parts 
Wimbledon, and remarked that one of - 
largest builders had told him that he had 
trouble with stoppages whatever where | 
drains were dealt with in this way. 

Mr. Johnson (Wimbledon) pointed out tl 
the blocking of intercepting drains was larg 
due to misuse, and if they were to condemn 
apparatus on that ground they would a 
have to condemn drains. 

Mr. Walter Jennings said that compet 
authorities had practically agreed that 1 
danger lurked in the smaller private dra 
rather than in the larger public sewers, y 
while great importance and attention 
hitherto been paid to the disconnexion of 1 
private from the public drain, little or ne 
had been given to the disconnexion of wat 
closets from soil pipes or house drains. 
submitted that it was the duty of sanitarians 
make secure the first line of defence, and ren 
the house impregnable to any incursion fr 
the house drains before considering the pul 
sewer, which, although great, was admitte: 


of secondary importance. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Mr. Mallet, J 
F. O. Smith, Mr. A. J. Martin, Mr. Cotter 


(ir. Gorinot, and Mr. Frith. 

Mr. Boulnois, in reply, said that after 1 
long discussion they appeared no nearer 
conclusion than when they started, but t 
discussion’ had been very useful. He thoug 
e intercepting trap would have to go, b 
if so, the question was what precautions wi 
they to take beyond those they had alreac 


First of all, their sewers must be construct 
of proper si with proper self-cleansi 
gradients and with sufficient ventilati 


The drains must be connected at the proy 
level with the sewer in order to avoid splashir 
which was a very important thing. Th 
would also have to be ex eedingly carefully 1: 
to avoid leakage. The soil pipe must be m« 
ully constructed and connected with t 
drain, and all sinks. baths, rain-water pipes, a 
waste must be disconnected and trappe 
The wate set must be doubl] led. Th 
again, if the intercepting trap was to be de 
away with he thought iron pipes would cor 
into almost general use. and personally 

believed in m. thoroughly. It was only 
question of 25 or 30 per cent. more cost, a 
there was a sense of security about an iron pi 
which had less joints and was stronger, whi 
would make him happier to live in a hot 
fitted with them than in one with stonews 
pipes. What he hoped, however, was that th 
would get a better flush. for the present t 
gallons allowed was absurd. They ought 

have a four-gallon flush, or three gallons at t 
least. Suggestions had been made that t 
Institute should further investigate the matt 
but what more could they do after the rept 
of the Departmental Committe They mig 
send a circular to all the authorities, and th 
would receive replies from half of them in faye 
of the trap and as many against. He thoug 
they. must accept the conclusion that the tra 
although not absolutely condemned, was fou 
in places to have caused trouble, and th 
therefore in future there must be a permissi 
by-law, and the Local Government Boa 
would have to withdraw their p 
and it must be left to the officials re 
for each town to do what they pleased on t 
merits of each case. At the same time, noo 
could deny that the people of this country we 
healthier than th were and that there w 
far less zymotic disease. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Ar the fortnightly ‘sitting of the Metro- 
dlitan Asylums Board on Saturday last week 
16 following matters were dealt with :— 
Bast Cliff House.—lt was decided that the 
Jorks Committee be authorised to engage 
n architect for the purpose of reporting as 
» the accommodation which could most 
Ivantageously be provided on the site at the 
sur of Hast. Cliff House. 
WVorth-Western . Hospitalilt was . agreed 
ask the approval of the Local Government 
oard of modified proposals for the provision 
f additional isolation accommodation at this 
ospital. The first proposal was estimated to 
Ist 2,800/., but no estimate is given of the 
iodified proposa 
————_--o-e—___ 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Tue following matters were, dealt, with at 
16 monthly meeting of the Board held, on 
jovember 11 :— 

New Central Offices—The General Purposes 
ommittee reported having, had their atten- 
on called to the site and buildings of King 
ollege Hospital, Portugal-street, which, they 
ointed-out, would afford ample accommoda- 
on not only for the existing staff, but for 
iture requirements, and it was decided that 
further report on the matter be presented at 
ie next meeting. 

Land at Littleton.—lt was decided to pur- 
lase 5894 acres. of land. at Littleton, required 
| connexion , with proposed new reservoirs, 
f 1007. per acre, lusive of timber. 
London Building Act.—On the recommenda- 
on of the Works Committee, it was agreed to 
pply to Parliament next session for powers 
cempting’ the Board from the: operation of 
1e@' London Building Acts in respect of all 


€ 


uildings, structures, and works other than 
welling-houses. 
Cottages—An estimate of 1,000/. was ap- 


roved for the provision of cottages at the 
‘ortis Green Pumping-station, and it was 
ecided to invite Messrs. J. Chessum & Sons 
Jcarry out the work at a schedule of prices. 


ii 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Gas Company’s Rights to Break up Streets. 

In the case of Schweder v. Worthing Gas 
ight and Coke Company, which we noted the 
uilder, December 15, 1911, it will be remem- 
ered that the plaintiff, who owned land at 
oth sides’ of a lane’ which was used as a 
ublic thoroughfare under the control of the 
tural District Council, obtained a mandatory 
qjunction against the Gas Company, the de- 
sndants, because they had laid a main 
brough a part of the roof of a tunnel which 
a had constructed. under the road to connect 
ae two, portions of his property. Under the 
tas Works Clauses Act, 1847 (which was in- 
orporated by the te Act of the Company), 
y sect. 6 power is given to the undertakers 
> break up streets, sewers, drains, or tunnels, 
ut. by sect. 7 they ‘must not lay down or 
lace any pipe into, through, or against any 


nilding, and by sect. 10 they must make 
ood and reinstate. In that trial the Court 
dund this to be a ‘building’? and not a 


junnel”’ within the meaning of the Act,.and 
; was further held that even if the structure 
1 question were a “tunnel” the defendants 
rere, in default for not properly reinstating 
ne erection. Under sect. 7 the undertakers 
annot lay pipe on land “not dedicated 
9 public use’? without the consent of the 
wner. The findings above set out rendered 
; unnecessary for the Court to'decide whether 
ne land beneath the highway was dedicated to 
ublic use. The top of the subway was about 
5 in. below the road surface. The mandatory 
hjunction was suspended, and the Gas Com- 
any now proposed to lay the pipes only 
in, below the surface, supported by pillars 
f conerete, and in a second action the plaintiff 
nok this further point that the land beneath 
ae surface of the highway was “not dedi- 
lated to public use.” The Court, however, in 
nis case decided against him, on the ground 
aat sect. 6 applied to a road dedicated to the 
ublic, and that the limitation imposed by 
ect, 7 did not apply to the facts of this case 
t override the provisions of sect. 6. It is to 
8 observed that the two sections are by no 
ieans inconsistent, as. sect. 6 gives power 
> break un streets, etc., whereas sect. 7 relates 
> private structures and private land un- 
edicated to the public. 


Trade Union Law. 


The case of Dallimore v. Williams & Jesson, 
thich we noted in the Builder, May 3 last, has 
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been carried to the Court of Appeal, and 
raises, an interesting point under the Trade 
putes Act, 1906, 

The action was brought by. an employer 
against certain officials of a trade union, who, 
it was alleged, had induced his employees 
to break their contracts with him; it was also 
brought for libel and slander. In the result 
the y gave a verdict for the plaintiff as 
agai both defendants for 450/., on’ the 
ground of conspiracy and the inducement to 
break the contracts, and for 100/. against one 
of the defendants tor libel. The slander was 
ruled by the Judge not to have been made 
out. In the Court,of Appeal practically only 
one point had to be considered, which was 
whether on the question of conspiracy, etc., 
the defendants were protected by sect. 5 of the 
Trade Disputes Act. In answer to one of the 
questions left to the jury by the Judge they 
had found that. there was no trade dispute 
in contemplation or existence, but he had 
directed them that, under the Act, a trade 
dispute must be a dispute between an em- 
ployer and his workmen. or between the work- 
men, and not, as in the present case, between 
a trade union and the employer. The Court 
of Appeal held this to be a misdirection, and 
a new trial was ordered. 

The definition of “trade dispute” in the 
Trade Disputes Act, sect. 5, subsect. 3, is “any 
dispute between employers and workmen or 
between workmen and workmen which is con- 
nected with the employment or non-employ- 
ment, or the terms of the employment, or with 
the conditions of labour of any person; and 
the expression ‘ workman’ means all persons 


not in the employment o 
whom a trade dispute ar 
Conway v. Wade (the Build 
the House of Lords, whi 
question as to whether a jury were justified 
in the circumstances of that case in finding 
that no trade dispute was in contemplation or 


existence, had not to decide the exact 
point raised in this case of the par 
to a dispute. Under the above defini- 


tion of ‘trade dispute,” and the parties to 
such a dispute, it may some day be argued 
that where the dispute is between a union and 
employers or workmen the union is not “a 
person employed in ‘trade, or industry,” and 
that agency for the members as workmen 
must be strictly proved, 

In connexion with the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in the above case two other points 
may be noted. One of the findings of the 
jury was that the acts complained of were 
done out of spite; but the Court held that an 
element of malice would not deprive- the 
defendant of tie protection of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act if he could show he acted in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute. 
The finding of the jury on the question of 
the libel was left undisturbed, apparently on 
the ground that the interviews granted to the 
Press by the defendant could not be deemed to 
have taken place in furtherance of the trade 
dispute; but the respondents’ Counsel was not 
called upon to argue this part of the case, and 
no detailed judgment was delivered upon it. 
The question whether sect. 4 of. the Trade 
Disputes Act applies to libels, so as to pre- 
yent the Courts having jurisdiction, is one of 
extreme importance. If the libel is published 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute the Court of Appeal have held the 
section to apply (see Vacher & Sons vy. London 
Society of Commositors, the Builder, April 12 
last). Lord Justice Farwell, however, strongly 
dissented, and it is to be hoped that the point 
one day come before the House of Lords. 

Since the above passage was written, the 
House of Lords have heard the appeal in 
Vacher’s case, and decided: that sect. 4 applies 
to libels, and. that under that section the tort 
need not have been committed in contempla- 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute for the 
protection of the section to apply 

The decisions of the Trade Disputes Act 
certainly tend to show the difficulties and un- 
certainties involved when special privileges 
are sought to be conferred on a limited class. 


Claims for Abandonment of Undertakings. 


When a statutory undertaking has been 
promoted, and persons have entered into agree- 
ments on the basis of the undertaking being 
carried through, on its abandonment it is 
sometimes difficult to-ascertain’ whether or not 
a claim can be substantiated against the 
Parliamentary deposit. 

In the recent case re West Yorkshire Tram- 
ways Bill, 1906, the applicant was ‘the lease- 
holder on a long term of years of certain 
property, including a shop and house on a 
corner site. He agreed to sell part of this 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute for the 
Tramway Bill. The Bill was passed and the 
above premises were assigned to the tramway 
company. By one of the sections of the Act it 
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was provided, for the protection of the Urban 
District Council, and unless otherwise agreed 
in writing between the Council and the 
tramway company, that before the tram- 
way was opened certain street widening opera- 
tions should be carried out. The applicant 
had another triangular piece of land behind 
the premi: he had disposed of, and ‘had 
the street-widening scheme been carried out 
he would have had a corner building site. 
Whereas, on the abandonment of the scheme 
for the tramway, his site-was left blocked by 
the buildings he had disposed of. The Court 
disallowed his claim against the deposit on 
the ground that any diminution of value’ was 
due not to the abandonment of the tramway 
scheme, but of the collateral street-widening 
scheme. The law on this subject was ‘ véry 
clearly laid down by the Court of Appeal in 
the case, Southport and Lytham Tramroad 
Act re Hesketh, which will be found noted 
the Builder, January 20, 1911. The test to be 
applied is, does the breach of covenant com- 
plained of necessarily follow from the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking? Or is the case such 
that, although the undertaking is abandonéd, 
the covenant could still be performed? In the 
case under discussion it was held that: the 
tramway scheme and the  street-widening 
scheme were not so connected as the abandon 
ment of the tramways did not necessarily cause 
the street widening to be also abandoned. 


ee See 
LAW REPORTS. 


2s Bencn Drvistonan Court, 
(On Friday, last week, before Mr. Justice 
CHANNELL and Mr. Justice Avory.) 


Metropolitan Water Board vy. Johnson & Co. 
Defendants’ Appeal. 

A point of the utmost importance to 
builders, involving the legality of a duplicate 
charge for water used in building operations, 
was discussed in this appeal by the defendants 
(who are builders), from a decision of Judge 
Woodfall, in the Westminster County Court. 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Mickle- 
thwait were for the builders; Mr. Clavell 
Salter, K.C., and Mr. Goodland representing 
the Water Board. 

Mr. Danckwerts said the money involved 
in the case was only 14s. to 15s., but the matter 
in dispute was constantly cropping up, and 
it was regarded as of the utmost importance 
that it should be decided by the High Court. 


The War Office, who were interested in the 
© considered it one of very great im- 
portance. Messrs. Johnson & Co. were really 
nominal parties—the real party being the 


Secretary of State for War. Messrs. Johnson 
& Co. had a triennial contract with the War 
Office in connexion with the barracks at 
Hounslow. It was entered into between the 
War Office and the builders, whereby the con- 
tractors agreed, for three years, to do any job 
required at the barracks, according to a 
schedule of prices and on certain terms. 
Among the things the War Office agreed to 
supply to the builders was any water which 
might be necessary to carry out the job, 
whether it was building or repairs that was 
being done. They agreed to supply this water 
free. In this particular case the job that 
came along was a sitting-room and bedroom 
for the nursing staff at the barracks, and the 
contractor started on the work. The War 
Office had a supply of water by meter from 
the Water Board for domestic and non- 
domestic purposes, and, in accordance with 
their contract, they supplied the builders with 
water which they had received by meter’ and 
paid for. 

Mr, Justice Channell: Does this case de- 
pend on special rights of the Crown, or is ib 
similar to the case of any ordinary person, 
taking water from the Metropolitan Water 
Board, who may allow a builder to use it 
when he wants to add another story to his 
premises ? 3 

Mr, Danckwer aid it was the same in 
either case, and what was complained of was 
that the Metropolitan Water Board took up 
this position; they said, in effect, “ We are 
y superior peonle—we, have a special 
srivilege of insisting upon a builder taking 
water for any job he does, upon particular 
terms. We don’t care whether we have been 
paid by the War Office or not; we insist upon 
second payment by the builder, on special 
terms.” 

In order to make that clear (proceeded Mr. 
Danckwerts) the Water Board wrote this:— 

“T am informed by the District En- 
gineer that you are using the Board’s 
water for building purposes at the above- 
named site, and I shall be obliged if 
you will fill in and return the enclosed 
form of application for a building suppiy 
inorder that an account may be prepared 
and sent to you for payment.” 
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A similar letter was sent the next day to 
the er Commanding* at Hounslow 
Bar and he was called upon to compel 


y. The 
s couch 


tier part of 


the builders also to ; 
d in these 


the communication wi 

terms :— 

*[ am acquainting you with the fact 

s the Water Board will not be 
prepared to make any allowance from 
your meter supply,” and so on, 

In other words, said Counsel, ‘We don’t 
care whether you pay or no the builder 
must pay Later, the request was repeated 
with more solemnity, and so forth, by the 
Water Board’s solicitor, and the County Court 
action was the ultimate seauel. 

Counsel added that, in sects. 16 and 17 of 
the Water Board Charges Act, 1907, there was 
a provision inserted specially to meet this 
difficulty of the builder. It said that the 
builder who required a supply of water should 
be entitled to a supply by ‘meter as though 
he were an occupier of the premises. He 
(Mr. Danckwerts) contended that the builder 
in this case were justified in refusing to pay 
for water which the War Office was already 
paying for and had contracted to supply to 
the builders free. 

Mr, Clavell Salier, replying for the Metro- 
politan Water Board, said there was a pro- 
vision in the Act, which they freely availed 
themselves of, enabling the Water Board to 
supply water by a contract made ad hoc, which 
was so in this case. This water was supplied 
by meter under contract with the War Office, 
who were to pay in practically the same way 
as an ordinary consumer. No particular con- 
sumer was dealt with specially; they were all 
assed together aA ‘‘ domestic’? or ‘ non- 
domestii “by meter” or- “ without mete: 
The builder was an important consumer, but 
a very unprofitable one compared with other 
consumers. He did not, in connexion with 
his jobs, take a permanent supply, which went 
on from year to year with a minimum of 
office expense and a maximum of profit. His 
supply gave the maximum of trouble in the 
office for the minimum of profit, and the 
Legislature had thought fit to deal especi 
favourably with the Water Board under 
sect. 17, and, he suggested, it was for the 
reason he had given. The Water Board could 
not compel the builder to take their supply. 
If he took and used and consumed water, « 
which the Water Board had a monopoly to 
supply in the metropolis, he must pay for it. 
There we two points involved in this case. 
There was the very important point which 
both parties were very desirous of haying 
<letermined, whether this might lawfully 
be done—whether a meter consumer could law- 
fully allow his meter supply to be used by a 
builder upon his premises. ‘That was the main 
point. Then there was the minor point of 
whether the absence of request by a builder— 
z.€., where the builder had refused to send 
in a request for a supply—enabled him to 
escape all liability to the Water Board for 
sayment. 

Mr. Justice Avory 
decided against you by this statute? 

Mr, Clavell lier: I don’t think so. 
_ Mr. Justice Channell: If your first point 
is good, the second does not apply. If the 
ordinary occupier cannot supply the builder, 
then the builder will haye to ‘‘ require it.” 

Mr. Clavell Salter said he would argue the 
first point, which was the main one in the 
case. “What I contend,” he said, “in regard 
to sects. 16 and 17 of the Act is this—That 
what Parliament has said about builders is 
th soon as you get a builder, within the 
area of supply, who ‘requires ’—which, I sub- 
mit, means ‘ needs to take ’——”’ 

Mr, Justice Avory: You 
mean ‘“‘makes a requisition ’’? 

Mr. Clavell Salter: I say that and the 
statute say Whenever you find a builder 
within the limit of supply who needs to have 
a supply on his building job, then he is to 
be dealt with in the manner prescribed in 
sect. 16, which gives rights and liabilities of 
the consumer in this way; it says, with 
reference to the duty of the Board to supply 
water: “The Board shall, at the reauest of 
any owner or occupier of any premises, who 
requires, for use on such premises, supply 
water. by measure.” : 
After further argument Mr, Justice Channell 
aid, in view of the general importance of the 
question raised -in-the case, the Court. would 
take time to consider its deci 

Judgment w 


Your first point is 


it does not 


Drvisionan Court. 
¥ 2 last week, before Mr. 
Justice Cuannei and Mr, Justice Avory.) 
Coatostone Decoration Company v. Chessum & 
é Sons: Defendants’ Appeal. 
In. this case Mes: Chessum & Sons, 
builders of Finsbury, . successfully appealed 


THE: BUILDER, 


from a decision of Judge Rentoul in the City 
of London Court 

Mr. J. A. Scott appeared for the appellants, 
and Mr. J.B, Eames for the respondents. 

Mr. Scott said Messrs. Chessum & Sons were 
well-known build The claim in the case 
aroso-in respect of work done by the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company to the boardroom 
of a cinematograph theatre in Oxford-stree 
W., belonging to the Cinematogravh Theatre 
Company, Ltd. Messrs, Chessum & Sons were 
the ¢ al building contractors of the theatre, 
and the Coatostone Decoration Company sub- 
contractors, The amount in dispute was small 
only 200. in fact—but the case involved an 
important question as to whether a sub- 
contractor was to be paid on an architect’ 
certificate.- The County Court Judge found in 
favour of the plaintiff company on the grounds 
(1) that, after the work in question was done, 
Messrs. Chessum & Sons accepted a certificate 
from the architect (Mr. Ward) to a certain 
amount, on the assumption that they would 
pay the subcontractors; and (2) that the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company were, in fact, sub- 
contracto Counsel said he would submit 
that the work in question, which related to a 
mantelpiece, was entirely outside the contract, 
because the architect said it was within the 
prime cost items, as there was a provision 
in the contract for 100/., for hearths and 
stoves, and he read that as including the 
mantelpiece. 

Mr. Eames replied with arguments in sup- 
port of Judge Rentoul’s finding, and the 
hearing was adjourned 

The judgment of the Court was delivered on 
Friday, 

The action (said Mr. Justice Channell) was 
brought. in the City of London Court by a 
firm who made .mantelpieces to recover the 
price of a mantelpiece which they supplied on 
the order of the architect and which was put 
into a building which Messrs, Chessum were 
erecting under a contract with the cinemato- 
graph company. The plaintiffs said they had 
a contract in the nature of a subcontract 
with the defendants, and that question turned 
almost necessarily on the terms of the main 
contract, and the facts in a particular case. 
Consequently decisions in similar cases were 
not really of much value. At the time this 
case was coming before the County Court 
there was a case before the High Court, in 
which Messrs. Chessum & Sons were the de- 
fendants, and Mr. Justice Hamilton, as he 
then was, gave a decision which the Court 
of Appeal, by a majority in three Lords 
Justices, reversed. The one dissenting Lord 
Justice agreed with the decision given by the 
then Mr, Justice Hamilton, So there was a 
very fair division of opinion in the matter 
(continued Mr. Justice Channell), but the 
decision stood in favour of the plaintiffs in the 
other case (Messrs. Ramsden & Carr). So far 
as he could understand the facts in this ¢ 
they were no more favourable to the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company than they were to 
M s. Ramsden & Car Mr. Scott had 
called attention to some points of difference— 
not very considerably different—but the case 
that had come before the Court of Appeal 
seemed to be an authority upon which, 
possibly, they ought to decide the case now 
before the Divisional Court. But he thought 
one should give his reasons. Although there 
might be—and, personally, he thought there 
was—evidence of a contract between thes 
parties that the defendants should pay the 
plaintiffs if and when they were paid by the 
company or its liquidators, there was no 
evidence of any contract on other terms than 
those. That was the conclusion to which ho 
(Mr. Justice Channell) had come. It depended 
partly on the clause about subcontractors in 
the main contract, and he thought there y 
no doubt that a clause might be framed which 
would, in itself, give the architect authority 
to create privity of contract between the con 
tractor and the so ontractor. But 
one must look at this clause, and it was inter- 
preted by Mr. Justice Hamilton (now Lord 
Justice Hamilton), who clearly did not think 
it could be considered that the act of the 
architect in giving the order then and there 
created privity of contract between the builders 
and the persons supplying the articles. 
Hither before or after the order of the archi- 
tect there must be a “coming-together ? of 
the subcontractor and the contractor to create 
Hes pavaty ‘e ontrack. That s emed to haye 

decided both by Mr. Justice Hamilton 

and by the Court of Appeal 
tree eceee a a continued Mr. Justice 
with those in this contr: Sa San She Been 
‘consistent with this contract? to sas 
istent y his cont to mean ‘corre- 
qhondine with this. contract.’  ‘ Consistent,’ 
perhaps, is not. the most appr ty are 
por Be is Pi ate py eeprom ate word 
: unk you cannot carry 
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out the intention of the parties unless you | 
the meaning on the word ‘consistent’ t 
applies to ‘corresponding.’ ” 

His Lordship added that he saw nothing 
this case but a contract for the builders 
pay when they were paid. There had bees 
rgestion that the builders had been naid ¢ 
particular gum, or money that should 
allocated to it, but he did not think that 1 
before the Court. In the Court of Appeal 
did not think the Judges found anything ab 
payment, and, as he ana Mr. Justice Av 
understood the fac’ there was no claim 
money “had and received.” Personally, 
view was that, if the builders had been pa 
they would have to pay the plaintiffs, but # 
was not a judicial decision, because the po 
was not before the Court. He could 
nothing in the evidence to bring these part 
together and to make Messrs. Chessum & 8: 
liable to pay unless they had been paid. 
thought the case was probably covered by. 
authority of the Court of Appeal, and that 
Judge at the City of London Court proba 
thought his decision was governed .by 
decision of Mr. Justice Hamilton. As far 
he could see, there was no evidence here 
any liability on the part of Messrs. Chess 
& Sons to pay unless they had been pa 
Consequently the appeal must be allowed. 

Mr. Justice Avory, agreeing, d 
plaintiff! company could only recover on 
of thr grounds:—(1) That the defenda 
had received the money in question, and | 
plaintiffs were therefore entitled to reco 
it as money “had and received’? for th 
use; (2) on the yund that the architect y 
the agent of the builders to make this contr 
and give the order for the mantelpiece; or 
on the ground that there was an implied ¢ 
tract by the defendants to pe On the fi 
point he thought the County Court Judge 4 
ight in refusing to decide the case on # 
round, and on the second and third poi 
he agreed with everything that had fal 
from Mr. Justice Channell. It appeared 
him, from looking at the report of the e 
of Messrs. Ramsden & Carr v. the same 
fendants, in the Court of Appeal, that both 
these points were decided by the Court 
Appeal in favour of the present defendar 
Therefore he ed that the appeal shor 
be allowed and judgment entered for 
defendants, with costs. . 

On the application of Mr. Eames (for 
plaintiffs), leave to appeal further 1 
nted. 


gr 


Bencu Division. 


(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and a Spec 
Jury.) 


A 40,0007. Theatre Site: 
Wallrock & Co. y. Hoffman. 
His Lorpsuie on Thursday, November 


heard an action brought by Messrs. Sam 
Wallrock & Co., auctioneers and estate aget 
of Maddox-street, Regent-street, rainst I 


Paul Hoffman, architect, of Capel House, 
Bond-street. The plaintiffs claimed dam 
for alleged false representation and breach 
warranty, which was denied by the defende 
who pleaded that any repres ions he mi 
were true at the time he made them. 

Mr, Shearman, K.C., who appeared for 
plaintiffs, said Mr. Samuel Wallrock v v 
familiar with an island site in St. Marti 
lane, W.C., which was thought to be suita 
for theatre. He got into communicat 
with Mr, Hoffman, who told him that 
Irving Theatre Syndicate would purchase 
if it could be’ obtained for 40,000/. q 
plaintiff asked Mr. Hoffman to negotiate ¥ 
the owners of the property on the site % 
obtain their contracts of sale. Ho also wi 
to the plaintiffs to the effect that previou 
his departure for Australia Mr, H. B. Irv 
had seen the site and liked it, and that wl 
the purchase was arranged to be negotiat 
the 40,0002. could be dover. Mr. Wallr 
at once set to work and obtained all 
contracts of sale, with the exception of o1 
but the purchase, for some reason or oft 
fell through and plaintiffs had lost 1,5000. 
commission. 

Mr. Samuel Wallrock gave evidence 4 
said he understood that the London Build 
Construction Company were interested in 
matter. He had considerable difficulty 
getting the contra of sale, and when @ 
were obtained they. were sent to the solicit 
for the Irving Syndicate. He was plait 
given to understand that the negotia 
would go through for 40,0007, if the freeh 
could be obtained for that price. 

For the defence, Mr. Hume Williams, K. 
said there was no case agai defendant. 

The Lord Chief Justic nid there was 
evidence of warranty to go to the jury, but 
there was a charge of misrepresentation 
case had better not be withdrawn. 
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Mr. Hume Williams characterised the charge 
fraud as groundless, for, he said, the state- 
ents made by the defendant were. true when 
s made them. He was given to understand 
wat the Syndicate would purchase the site for 
,0007., but for some reason, which had not 
gen disclosed, the »negotiations were not 
cessful. That was not the deferidant’s 
ult; in fact, he lost money on the. failure 
the Syndicate to purchase as well as the 


Toffman, in his evidence, said he knew 
iat 15,0007. was in the hands of the Syndicate, 
id it was thought the other could be raised 
1 mortgage from a probable builder of the 
eatre or a bank. 

But, asked Counsel, you seriously do not 
iggest that a firm of builders would finance 
@ scheme before they were sure the pro- 
oters had. the money to build the theatre? 
at we had verbal options for the purchase of 
ie site at the time. Witness added that a 
mm of builders had been negotiated with and 
ere prepared to go on with the matter. 


Sir William Dunn, surveyor, said he 
ud great experience in valuing pro- 
arty, particularly. in the central parts of 


ondon. 


on. Mr. Hoffman came to him and asked 
im if } 


» thought the site was worth 40,000/., 
id he replied in the affirmative, adding that 
was a very valuable frechold. He was of 
6 opinion that if the Syndicate had 15,000/., 
© yemainder of the money could be obtained 
1 mortgage. 

Mr. Shearman: Did you say that anybody 
ould lend a large sum of money for the 
irchase without a building being put on it ?— 
es, and I certainly think they would. I did 
9+ value the site as a theatre site, but 
garded it asa valuable freehold. 

Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, K.C., M.P., the 
hairman of the Syndicate, said saw no 
fficulty in raising the money required, and 
inded to the Judge and Counsel the name of 
firm of builders who were prepared to 
lvance the money. There were many reasons 
hy the purchase did not take place, but one 
as not the lack of money. 

The jury negatived tho- allegation of fraud, 
id the Lord Ohief Justice held. that there 
no contract on which the plaintiffs could 


eC. 
Judgment _ 
sfendant with costs. 


was consequently entered for 
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Barnes.—Plans havo been approved~ for 
aking-up Gilpin-avenue. The Survey: has 
directed to prepare plans, etc., for 


en 
aking-up Cowley-road. Sanction has been 
ceived from the Local Government Board to 
ie borrowing of 920. for paving various 
reets in the district. Plans have been pas: 
x Mr. G. W. F. Bates, for four houses in 
ower Richmond-road, and for Mess 
latney, Combe, Reid, & Co., for additions 
id alterations to “The Two Brewers,” High- 
reet, Mortlake. 

nwich.—Plans have been passed for 
Godfrey, Giles, & Co. for four houses 


ec 


‘oodville-road, also for Mr. Alfred 
oberts for additions to Messrs. Harvey’s 
‘emises in Woolwich-road. ze 


Hachney.—A portion of the footway on the 
stern side of Clapton-road is to be flagged. 
he following plans haye been passed :— 
essrs. R. Coles & Sons, conversion of build- 
g, adjoining Mallard-street, Hackney Wick, 
fo warehouse; Mr. D. 8. arclay, forty, 


muses, Leadale-road, and twelve houses, Ling- 
ood-road, Clapton Common; Mr. J. Hamil- 
reet, 


Abbo 


alterations at factory, 


gsland; Mes: J. Hamilton & Sor 
boiler-house, timber store, offices 
muses, etc., Lee Navigation Cut; Mr. 


mes, factory, 67, Dalston-lane; Mr. 
shton, factory and workshop at London India 
ubber Works, Felstead-street, Hackney 
ick; M J. Garey & Son, alterations 
id additions at premises of Victoria Pro- 
sion Company, Chelmer-road, Homerton. 
Hampton.—The Middlesex County Council 
to be informed by the District Council 
iat they are not satisfied with the method 
nployed in carrying out the recent works of 
pair on the main road; and they are to 
rain request the County Council to lay wood- 
wing in that portion between Garrick Villa 
id the Grammar School. 

Hemel Hempstead.—Application “is to be 
ade to the Local Government. Board for 
netion to the borrowing of 6007. for carrying 
i improvement works in’ H treet. The 
ighways Committee have been instructed to 
port as to the cost of making-un Cowner and 
lar roads, It has heen decided to purchase 
portion of the Wood Farm Estate for the 
ection thereon of about fifty-eight cottages. 
Holborn.—The tender of the French Asphalte 
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Paving Company, Ltd., has been accepted for 


paving the cay way of Fox-court at 3s. 
per. yard super 6-in, concrete foundation, 
and 9s, 3d. per yard super. for 2-in. com- 


pressed rock asphalt, 

Islington.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 150/. 

Kensington.—Estimates of 1,432/., 1,4821., 
5467., and 4947. have been approved for 
making up, as new streets, the extension of 
Kelfield-gardens, Wallingford-avenue, Kings- 
bridge-road, and Balliol-road, respectively. 
The Londo County Council are to be informed 
that, subject to certain stipulations, the Council 
have no objection to a proposal by Mr. H. W. 
Currey, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.; to 
form a new street from Barlby-road to Del- 


garno-gardens. Repairs are to be carried out 
to several footways in the borough at an 
estimated cost of 3107. 

Marylebone.—The paving at the Council’s 
Wharf is to be reinsta a portion with 


redressed granite setts and another portion 
with cement concrete foundation, and floated, 
at an estimated cost of 1507. An application 
Selfridge & Co., Oxford-strect, 
to widen and deepen the existing tunnel 


been granted. 

Shoreditch—The Law Committee of the 
Borough Council report having considered a 
letter from the Local Government Board, en- 

copy of a letter received by the 
om the London County Council with 
to the latter’s application for the 
Board’s decision under the schedule of the 
Working Classes Act, 1903, that a housing 
scheme is not necessary in vect of certain 
working-class dwellings which the County 
Council are authorised to acquire in Mintern 
and Nicholas streets, under, and in connexion 
with, the Nducation Acts, The County 
Council’s application, the Committee states, 
was originally before the Council in Septem- 
s decided to oppose the 

a rehousing scheme wi 
) London County Council, in 
their letter to the Local Government Board, 
in revly to the Borough Council's opposition, 
stated that they had made special inquiries as 
to the amount of vacant working-class accom- 
modation of a somewhat similar character 
within reasonable distance to the houses in 
Mintern-street, and they forwarded to lthe 
Board particulars of such accommodation. 
After considering these particu the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that, whilst the first 
portion of the London County Counc 
schedule (referring to properties in Hoxton) 
ds to weaken the London County Council’s 
ase, inasmuch as only a small percentage of 
these properties are of the class occupied by 
one or two families, and which class the 
Councils are anxious to retain in the borough, 
the second suggestion, that accommodation can 
be found in the neighbouring boroughs for 
the persons to be displaced, renders the posi- 
tion of the County Council in the matter 
almost untenable, inasmuch as by such sug- 
gestion they propose to drive out of the 
borough families for whose children the 
schools are to be enlarged. These expressions 
of opinion are to be conveyed to the Local 
Government Board in support of the Council’s 
previous opposition. 

Stoke Newington.—Electricity mains are to 
be extended at an estimated cost of 2197. 

Lottenham.—The District Council have 


passed plans for Mr, 8. E. Child for eight 
houses, Elm Park-avenue, and for the North 


Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company, 
Ltd., for a substation in Cornwall-road. 

Waltham Cross.—The tender of the Improved 
Wood Paving Company, Ltd., 46, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., has been accepted, at 
4691. 18s. 5d., for rrying out 725 yds. super. 
of wood-block paving (soft wood) in Church- 
street, Waltham Abbe: 

Wandsworth.—A letter has been received 
from the London County Council, stating that 
the Council have decided to carry out the 
widening of a portion of Upver Tooting-road, 
Balham, at an estimated cost of 630/. The 
tender of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Lid., 
has been accepted at 759/. for paving a portion 
of Southcroft-road, Streatham. The footpaths 
are to be kerhed with Cornish granite, and 
paved with Aberdeen adamant. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. J. J. 
Naylor, laundry, Oaklawn, Atkins-road, Clap- 
ham ‘South; Messrs. Dowsett & Jenkins, addi- 
tions to St. Andrew’s Church Hall; Guilders- 
field-road,- Streatham; Mr. J. Parsons, erec- 
tion. of premises, .177, High-street, Wands- 
worth; Mr. J. Copp, twenty-four hous 
Cricklade-avenue, Streatham; Mr. W. Sim- 
monds, three houses with shops, Mitcham-road, 
Tooting. 

Wanstead.—The following tenders have been 
received for making-up roads mentioned ;— 
Mr. T, Adams, Wood Green, N. (a) Wood- 
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lands-avenue, 1,2947. 10s. 4d.; (0) Sultan-road, 


1817. ; 10s. 8d.; (ce) Mornington-terrace, 
146/. 3s. 6d. Mr. G. J. Anderson, Poplar, KE. 
(a) 1,1962.' 16s, 2d.; (b) 1497. 18s. dd.; (é) 
1297. 10s. Mr. F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 


d.; (b) 3832. 11s. 9d.; (c) 2240 5s. 


(a) 1,9932 
V French, Buckhurst Hill 


Me 


ae 
(a) 1,157/. 14s. (0) 1472, 19s. 3d.;, (ec) 
1307. 19s. M . T. Jackson, Barking («) 
1,231. 3s. 2d.; (b) 1902. 4s, 3d.; (c) 140/. 3s. 


Mr. J. Jackson, Plaistow (a) 1,278/. 15s. 2d.; 
(d) 2037. 14s. 9d.; (c) 1702. 6s. 10d. 

Westmi ‘Repairs are to be carried out 
to the carriageways and footways of four roads 
at an approximate cost of 256/. In reply to 
a letter from the Engineer of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company, 
requesting that the road surface to be con- 
structed in connexion with the reconstruction 
of Ebury Bridge, may be kept as shallow as 
possible, and suggesting that some depth could 
be saved if the Council were disposed to 
dispense with the use of wood-blocks and sub- 
stitute either asphalt or roadament, the Works 
Committee have decided to state that they 
are unable to agree to any other carriageway 
pavement than wood-blocks 5 in. in depth, 
upon 4-in, concrete, laid upon a substantial 
and satisfactory subfoundation. The tender 
of the Improved’ Wood Pavement Company, 
Lid., has been jaccepted, at 3017. 14s. 2d., for 
paving the roadway between. Poland-strect 
and Noel-street, with combined strip paving. 
The Public Health Committee recommend the 
Council to establish, at an early date, a tuber- 
culosis dispensary 

Woolwich.—Repair works are to be carried 
out to footpaths and passages in various parts 
of the Borough at a cost of 1581. Sanction 
has been received from the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of 1,0507. and 3500. 
for the provision of an underground con- 
venience in Beresford-square and a_con- 
venience at the Royal Victoria Gardens, North 
Woolwich, respectivel The Works Com- 
mittee report having been approached by the 
Improved Wood Pavement Company, Lid., 
Queen, Victoria-street, E.C., in regard to the 
laying of a small area of their wood-block 
paving in a portion of Footscray-road adjoin- 
ing the Sideup boundary, where it could be 
compared with the experimental lengths of 
various forms of paying which have been laid 
under the jurisdiction of the Road Board 
in that road just within the Sidcup district, 
and offering to provide and lay free of charge 
an area not exceeding 500 super. yd of 
creosoted wood-block paving (3 in. by 7 in. by 
4 in.) on a concrete foundation, to be pr 
vided by the Council, and to lay a further 
area of 600 supe ls. for the payment of 
The Borough Engineer 


6s. per super. yar 

has also been in communication with the 
Praed Road Construction Syndicate, Ltd., 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., who also 


desira to lay a length of their paving in this 
road, with the result that the company offered 
to lay a minimum area of 1,000 sq. yds, com- 
plete of their patent asphalt macadam in two 
Jayers, 2; in. and 3 in, thick, r spectively, 
when properly consolidated, providing all 
material and doing all work in connexion 
therewith, for the price of 5s. per yard super.. 
which inciudes a free maintenance for a period 
of. five years, this price to hold good for 
6,000 yds, or moro if hereafter required. After 
carefully considering the matter the Council 
have decided to accent the above offers. Plans 
have’ been passed for Mr, A. L. Edwards, 19, 
Raglan-road, Plumstead, for seven houses in 
Cleanthus-road, Plumstead, as have also plans 


for Mr. A. H. Jennings, 7, Woolwich-road, 
Belvedere, for eleven houses in Cantwell-road, 
Plumstead. 
a 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. Norman Shaw. 
We greatly regret to announce 
on Sunday, 17th inst., at ‘his 


the death 
residence, 


No. 6, Bilerdale-road, Hampstead, N.W., 
of Mr. Richard Norman Shaw, R.A. Mr. 


Norman Shaw was born in Edinburgh on 
May 7, 1831, and was educated in that. city. 
In the Royal Academy Schools he won the 
Gold Medal for Architecture, with a travelling 
scholarship—in testimony whereof he dedicated 
to the Royal Academy in 1858 his * Architec- 
tural Sketches from ‘the Continent,”? contain- 
ing one hundred plates; in 1892 he contributed 
to “ Architecture—-A Profession or any Art? 
Fle was ati assistant of G. E. Street, R.A. ;-in 
December, 1877, he was elected a Royal 
Academician, and retired in December, 1909. 
to give room to a younger aspirant, being of 
opinion that membership should be regarded 
rather as a recognition of talent in the earlier 
stage of an artist’s carcer. ‘ 

Tn October, 1898, he served as British repre- 
sentative upon the jury who met at Antwerp 
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to consider plans for the University of 
California, to cost not more than 20 million 
dollars, endowed by Mrs. Phebe. Hearst. In 
1900 the Royal Institute of British Architects 
nominated him, with Professor Blomfield, Mr. 
Colleutt, and Sir Ernest George, to submit 
designs for elevations of the Strand and 
erescent fronts of the London County Council’s 
new streets—Holborn to the Strand improve- 
ments; he was unable to accept the invitation, 
saying that he ‘‘no longer .practised as 
architect, having given up active work three 
years ago.’ 


Mr. Shaw as Adviser and 
He was adviser or sessor in many 
other important _ projects and competi- 


tions, comprising the rebuilding of Regent’s 
Quadrant (1906, see infra) and of Colchester 
‘Town Hall (1897); the elevations submitted to 
the London County Council by several selected 
architects for Kingsway, Strand, and Aldwych. 
1900-2, generously placing his services at their 
disposal, and he acted in a like honorary 
capacity, for the Strand buildings of the 
Government: of Victoria, furnishing the ap- 
proved sketch designs *; London County Hall, 
jointly with Mr. W. E. Riley and Sir Aston 
Webb (1906-7); Liverpool Cathedral, with 
G. F, Bodley (1902); Royal Insurance Offices, 
Liverpool, and as consulting architect (1398- 
1903); Bell Tower, St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
with Ewan Christian and A. Waterhouse 
(1891); Chelsea Baths (1902); Acton Municipal 
Buildings (1908); Bradford Town Hall, and as 


consulting architect (1903-9); South African 
War Memorial hall, library, and museum, 
Eton College (1904); Phillips Memorial 


Hospital and two Board schools, Bromley; and 
the Passmore-Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
place, W.C., as honorary assessor. In 1898 he 
and Mr. BH. L. Lutyens were jointly appointed 
by the Board for promoting the Westminster 
Smith-square, Abingdon-street, and Millbank 
rebuilding scheme. 


Some Civic and Domestic Wo 


Our issue of January 1, 1910 —being our 
special New Year’s number—contained illus- 
trations, for the most part from Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s own drawings, of Pierrepont, Surrey 
(1875), four-page plate; New Zcaland-cham- 
bers, Leadenhall-street (1873); two houses in 
Cadogan-square, S.W. (1879); New Scotland- 

rd (1890),- from a drawing made for the 
chitect by Mr. G. Horsley, formerly his 
cled pupil; Ni 0, Queen’s-gate, S.W., 
especially photographed for the Builder ; 
“Leys Wood,” Groombridge (1868), two views; 
* Adcote” and “ Dawpool,? Birkenhead, for 
the late T. H. Ismay, with plans, elevations, 
and details, and the double screen and a fire 
place at Dawpool. Of his designs we have 
illustrated also the two elevations of the Picca 
dilly Hotel, and his plans for a remodelling 
of the site and frontage lines of Regent's 
Quadrant and Piccadilly-circus, with a four- 
page drawing of the new Quadrant (May 5 
and June 9, 1906; June 20, 1908; and April 19, 
1912, detail elevation); New Zealand-chambers, 
Leadenhall-street (August 2, 1873); house, 
Chelsea-embankment, for Mrs, Erskine Wemyss 
(December 27, 1879); Alliance and Imperial 
Assurance offices, corner of St. James’s-street, 
ea and Pall Mall (November 14, 1885) ; 

170, Queen’s-gate, S.W., built for Mr. 
A. White, 1888-9 (June 26, 1897, and March 
, 1903); No. 185, Queen’s-gate (December 4, 
1897); new offices, Liverpool, for the late Mr. 


T. H. Ismay, and for occupation by Messrs. 
Ismay, Imrie, & Co., and the White Star Com- 
pany, jointly with Mr. J. Francis Doyle 


(May 8, 1897); Bryanston, Dorset, for Lord 
Portman (August 5, 1899, and August 2, 1902, 
saloon and staircase, and view of exterior 
in this issue) the extension buildings, 
New Scotland-yard, at a cost of upwards of 
80,0002. (July 20, 1907); his scheme for the 
King Edward VII. memorial in front of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, as modelled 
(February 5, 1911); the Alliance Assurance 
Company’s branch premises, St. James’s-street, 
west side, and Cleveland-row, with Mr. Ernest 
Newton (May 19, 1906); St. Michael’s Church, 
Bournemouth, 1873 (September 2, 1899), the 
tower is by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott; Vauxhall 
Bridge, modification of the design (May 23, 
1903); and oak writing-table and bookcase 
(April 20, 1861). Ho was the architect of his 
own house in Ellerdale-road, Hampstead 
(1876) ; Chesters, near Hexham, for the late 
N. G. Clayton ; Lowther Lodge (1874) for the late 
Hon, W. Lowther, and Alberé Hall-mansions, 
Kensington-gore; Cragside for Lord Arm- 
strong; No. 11, Chelsea-embankment; Old 
Swan House and the Clock House, Chelsea ; 
Tower House, the Priory, with many other 
houses, in the Queen Anne style, Bedford 


supplied, too, a sketch for the adopted 
fowalcen: oes aa Restaurant 
arconi House) and nd Restauran 
Ernest Runtz & macae and Short’s, by Messrs. 


* He 
design 
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Park, Chiswick; the Three Gables, for the late 
IF. Holl, R.A., and Kelston (since Severn 
House), for the late Edwin Long, R.A., in 
Fitzjohns-avenue, with other houses in Hamp- 
stead; No. 8, Melbu: oad, Kensington; W. 
House, and a studio-residence, Campden Hill; 
screen between two of the three saloons, No. 
49, Prince’s-gate, for the late F. R. Leyland, 
after that of the rood-loft in Bar-le-Duc 
Cathedral; New Scotland-yard (1890-2) ; 
Walton-street, S.W., and Kentish Town police 
stations (1894); St. John’s-gate, Clerkenwell, 
interior remodelled for the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; Martin’s Bank, rear premises 
in Change-alley (1874); Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers’ offices, Lloyd’s-avenue, 
E.C.; reconstruction of the ~Archbishop’s 


Palace, Addington, at a cost of 70,000/.; Bishop 
of Rochester’s town-house, Kennington Park 


Some Eeclesiastical Works. 


‘he churches of St. Mark, Old Kent- 
road; St, Michael and All Angels, Bed- 
ford Park; All S » Leek All 
Saints, Swanscombe; Paul, Thornton 


Heath, Croydon (1872. Gothic); St. Margaret, 
Ilkley, Yorks, for 1,000 sittings (c. 1878); St. 
John, Leeds, restoration and remodelling of 
interior, about forty-five years ago; Congre- 


gational churches and church buildings at 
Hindhead, Beacon Hill, and Hammer, in the 
XIVth century domestic manner; ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, mission-house, St. 


George’s, Camberwell; St. Agnes’ Vicarage, 
Liverpool; and the carved stone pulpit, Boldre, 
Hants (1879). 
Various Architectural Works. 
Shaw wi the architect of seven 
in Gladstone and Sydenham roads, 
Croydon; additions to Didlington Hall, Nor- 
folk, and the Manor House, Wonersh, for . 
Ellinor Arbuthnot; Broadlands, Ascot (Harly 
English); St. John’s., Ilkley (1878, Gothic) ; 
Haggerstone Castle, alterations and improve- 
ments, and organ-case in the church; a large 
Tudor house, Flete, Ivy Bridge, South Devon, 
for Mr. B. Mildmay; much work at Nesfield 
and at Overbury, including additions to the 
Court, for the late R. B. Martin, and the 
village hall; Chigwell Hall, Essex; No. 22, 
Castle-street, Liverpool, for Pa Bank, Ltd., 
jointly with M Willink & Thicknesse 
(1899); ‘‘The But and Ben,” or workman’s 
cottage; and he designed the decorations of 
the Oceanic for the White Star Line (1898). 
In the Builder of January 12, 1878, 
Yorman Shaw described and illustrated his 
system of automatic house drainage, with an 
open soil-pipe, and on June 30, 1888, his form 
for a drain-pipe, sold as R. N. Shaw’s and 
T. .L, Watson’s “patents”; confer also his 
letter in our columns of November 20, 1909. 
The funeral took place yesterday (Thursday) 
at Hampstead. 


Mr. T. E. Pike. 

On the 9th inst., at No. 21. Grosvenor-street, 
Stepney, the death occurred of Mr. Thomas 
Edward Pike, who for over twenty years was 
general foreman to the late William Shurmur, 
of Clapton. Deceased, who was born on 
March 17, 1834, had a long and active con- 
nexion with the building trade, and was a 
member of the Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works’ Association for over forty yea 
He was engaged on a ge number of work 
including the following:—Lambeth Work- 
house, Poplar Workhouse, St. George’s Work- 
house, Darenth Lunatic , several river- 

s, Iverna C , Kensington, 
w South Wales) Exhibition Build- 


The late Mr. E. B. I’Anson. 

_ The memorial service, held on Friday 
in the Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, 
t Smithfield, for Mr. E. B. I’Anson, Sur- 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was 
attended by, with many others, Sir Aston 
Webb, Sir Henry Tanner, Sir Ernest George, 
Mr. P. E. Stenning (representing Sir Alex- 
ander Stenning), Mr. A. Blomfield, Mr. Bag- 
gallay, the Hon. Edward Strutt, and Mr. A. 
Goddard (President, and Secretary, Surveyors’ 
Institution), the Masters of Charterhouse and 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Sir Henry 
Kimber, M.P., Sir Herbert Cohen, Sir Francis 
Champneys, Sir H. Seymour King, Mr, Deputy 
Mathews, Dr. Garrod, the Matron, sisters, 
and many nurses of the hospital, and members 
of the late Mr. I’Anson’s staff, 


M. Théodore: Rividre. 
The death in Paris on November val) gs 
announced of M. Louis Auguste. Théodore- 
Riviére, aged sixty-one years, sculptor. A 
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native of Toulouse, he attended the Ecole 
Beaux-Arts in that city, and proceeded th 
to Paris as a pupil of Mercié and Falgui 
For his ‘‘ Djinn” he received honour: 
mention, Salon of 1885. Of his prine 
works, many of them being executed in si 
and bronze, or other ious materials, ¢ 
bined, also in ivory or marble wi 
may mention his “ Ultimum feriens, 
stone and bronze—a soldier. aiming, as 
last effort, a blow ata vulture that is prey 
upon his dead comrades; the “ Mistral,” 
the Forum of Arl “La Danseuse,’’? Dres 
Museum; iand ‘‘ Salammbo chez Matho,” 1 


inspired by G. Flaubert’s novel of life 
Carthage. 
+e —__ 
PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
14,986 of 1911.—Sidney Edgar Spenc 


Fastening for windows. 
23,266 of 1911.—Aurelio Muggia: Produce’ 
of mosaics. 
23,342 of 
Hollow piles. 


1911.—Thomas Aubrey Wats 


23,403 of 1911.—Perey Higson and Tho: 
Hughes: Fire-resisti doors and autom 
fire-extinguishing apparatus. 


24,074 of 1911.—David Baxter and Rol 
Lindsay Baxter: Treads for stairs, steps, | 
other surfaces. 

3.088 of 1912.—Herbert Clarke: Dies for 
and like presses. 

6,597 of 1912—Max Binetter and Deside: 
Komlos: Process for the manufacture of a 
ficial stone by a cold method. 


6,953 of 1912—Joseph Southall: Heati 
stoves. 
10,421 of 1912.—Oswald Litzsch and ( 


Liatzsch: Apparatus for sweeping chimney 
12,063 of 1912.—Kdward Le Bas and Herl 

Thompson Garvie: Sheet-metal piling. 
12,064 of 1912—Edward Le Bas and Hert 

Thompson Garvie: Sheet-metal piling, 


14,084 of 1912.—Michael Cushion and 
Lyons & Co., Ltd.: Tans or cocks. 
14,260 of 1912—John Hays Hammor1 


Masts, poles, and the like, 

17,861 of 1912. — Dmitry Nicolajewit 
Alexeeff: Process for making and placing ¢ 
crete piles. 

23,358 of 1912.— 


Process for decr 
sink. 

eee 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERT 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 2,—By Hampron & Sons. 
Wood Eaton, Oxon, 
201 acres, f. 


rmand Gabriel Conside 
ng the tendency of pile; 


> Savitn & Sons. 
rms and small hold- 


2 
Loughton -rd., Elm Villa, 
7 s and Downings, 'f., 
y.a ac 
Regent’ 
1 


Wood. 
., gross rental 
8, Medburn-st., u.t. 37 yr 


7 
St. John’ 
SIS BE 


51, 
Kentish T. 
61. 10s., 


By Rosrson & Parrarr. 
—14, 15, and 16, Holdern 
g.r. 191. 10s., w.r. 1111. 1 


—By Carrwricut & Co. 


November 
Wandsworth. 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freeh 
ground-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent;; r. for re 
f. for freehold ;. ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for wee 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rent 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. 
Square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for cresce 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


* All these applications are in the stage 
which opposition to the grant of Patents uj 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 

advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Those with an asterisk (#*) are 


are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


YOVEMBER 25.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—ScHoors, 

Limited to local architects. Particulars from 

> Education Office, Northumberland-road, 
astle-on-Tyne. 

29.—Langside, Glasgow.—BrRancH 

Assessor, Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, 


a Premiums, 501., 30l., and 251, Par- 
ulars from the own Clerk, City-chambers, 
aszow. 

November 30. — Balham.—SwiMMING-BATH 


ie Wandsworth B.C. invite designs. See adver- 
ement in issue of August 16. Particulars from 
r. P. Dodd, 215, Balham High-road, 8.W. 

DECEMBER 2. — Carlisle. —ScHooL BUILDINGs, 


—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
sher-street, Carlisle. 
DECEMBER 7. — Rome. — BritisH ScHooL aT 


IME, SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE.—200I. per 
num for three years, Particulars from Mr. 
yelyn Shaw, 54, Victoria-street, S.W. 

DrceMBER 20. —- R.I.B.A. Competitions.—All 
rk, for the Studentship and Prizes, 1913, must 
delivered before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit 
eet, : 

January 1, 1913.—Belfast.—DWELLING-HOUSES. 
Premiums of 251., 15l., and 101, Particulars 
mm the City Surveyor, Belfast (11. 1s.). 
JaNuaRy 1, 1913. — Dublin.—Monicirat Burip- 
Gs.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. 
mditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. 
sposit, 21. 2s. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1913.—Harrogate.—ScHooL.—The 
arrogate Education Committee invite designs 
r a Council school in Skipton-road. See 
vertisement in issue of November 1 for further 
rticulars. 

FEBRUARY 22, 1913. — Jordanhill, Glasgow.— 
ROPOSED ‘T'RAINING CottEGEe.—Limited to six 


ms, named in ‘‘ Competition News,” Decem- 
ri, page 635. 
Marck 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Mownicrpat 


UILDINGS.—The Committee of the Municipality 
Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
uildings. Honoraria of 300/., 200/., and 100l. 
spectively for first, second, and third. See 
lvertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
wticulars. 

Marcu 1, 1913.—Sofia.—Destcns ror A Royan 
LACE AND Law CourtTs.—Particulars from the 
smmercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
rade, Basinghall-street, H.C. (see page 173, 
ugust 9, and page 380, September 27). 

Marca 1, 1913. — Winnipeg. — Crry Hati.— 


imited to British architects in Canada. 
ssessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.IL.B/A. See 
wwe 611. 


Jovy 10, 1913.—Town PLANNING ScHEME.—Pro- 
oted by the Institution of Municipal and County 
ngineers. Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, 
id 5 guineas. See page 611. 

No Dats. — Dursley. — Worxmen’s DweELt- 
‘as._-The Parochial Committee of the Dursley 
‘D.C. invite designs for about thirty workmen’s 
wellings. See advertisement in issue of 
etober 25 for further particulars. 

No Datr.—Folkestone.—Prorosep Kursaal.— 
ost not to exceed 20,0002. Premiums 100, 50, 
id 25 guineas. See ‘‘ Competition News,’ page 
2. November 8. 

No Dars.—Motherwell._Hicu Scnoor.—Dr. 
urmet, assessor, Premiums 5! 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
aragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
ie names of those willing to submit tenders, 
ay be sent in. 


November 22,—Portsmouth.—SHELTER, ETC.— 
‘or erection of cabmen’s shelter and public con- 
enience on the west side of Unicorn-road next 
16 railway gates. Specification and plan seen, 
nd form of tender from the Borough Engineer, 
‘own Hall. 

Novemser 23. — Brandon. — Corraces.—For 
he erection of twelve cottages at Brandon, Col- 
ery for the Aged Workers Homes’ Committee. 
ans and specifications at Engineer's Offices, 
rancepeth Colliery, Willington, Co. Durham. 
November 25.—Cor: Vituas.—Brection of a 
air of semi-detached villas on the Douglas-road, 
ork. Plans and specification with Mr, James 
'. M‘Mullen, architect, 30, South-mall, Cork. 
Novemser 25, — Harpenden.—Hovse.—Hrec- 
ion of @ manager’s house at the Sewage Dis- 
osal Works. Plans _and specification prepared 
y Engineer, Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, M.Inst.C.E., 
sen at the Clerk’s Office, High-street, Harpen- 
en Deposit of 11, 1s 


NovemBer 26. —- Harrogate.—Lopce, ETc.— 
Erection of new entrance lodge and conveniences, 
Wetherby-lane Cemetery, and additions to Star- 


beck Baths. Plans seen, and particulars from 
M EB. Rivers, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 


nd Surveyor. 

26.—Egremont.—Converston.—For 
conversion of existing buildings into a masonic 
hall, erecting _ante-rooms, layatories, and 
boundary wall. Plans and_ specifications seen, 
and particulars from Mr, J. Cowan, surveyor, 
ete., H#gremont. 

NovemsBer 26.—Senghenydd.—ConvVeENIENcEs. 
—For the erection of two public conveniences at 
Senghenydd. Plans and_ specifications seen, 
and forms of tender from Mr. Alfred O, Harpur, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. 

Novemser 27. — Manchester.—AtTrRaTIONs, 
ETc.—Alterations to boiler-house No. 2 and re- 
construction of main flue at  Stuart-street 
Generating Station. Forms of tender and quan- 
tities from Mr. F. BE, Hughes, Secretary, Elec- 
tricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. Drawings at the office of 
Messrs. C. 8. Allott & Son, civil engineers, 46, 
Brown-street, Mancheste 

Novemser 28.—Hale.—Orricrs.—F'or the _con- 
yersion of the tls’ Home, Ashley-road, Hale, 
into Public Offices. Plans seen, and informa- 
tion from the architect, Mr. F. Brazier, 
A.R.I.B.A., Bank-chambers, Ashley-road, Hale 
Quantities and form of tender, on deposit of 
av from Mr. J. G. Whyatt, Clerk to the 
Offices, Hale, 


Council 


Ashley-road, 
Cheshire. 

Novemsrr 28.— New Tredegar.—Courr.—For 
erection of a police-court and alterations to the 
station. Plans and specification with Mr. 
Tanner, F.S.I., County Surveyor, and quantities 
on deposit of 11, 1s. 

YOVEMBER 28.—Roche.—Hovsrs.—F'or erection 
ix houses at Tresaize, Roche. Plans, etc., at 
C. Hawke’s, Woon, Carbis, Roche, Corn- 


Novemper 29.— Atherstone. — Post-orrice.— 
For erection of Atherstone new post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and_conditions and form 
of contrac Quanti- 
ties and forms of Office of 
Works, ete., Storey Deposit of 
il. 1s. 


November 2! 


at Atherstone Post-Office 
nder at H.M. 
gate, S.W. 


- Shrewsbury. — Exrension.— 
For extension Shrewsbury station sorting- 
office, Drawings, specification, and conditions 
and form of contract with the Superintendent, 
Station Sorting-Office, Shrewsbury. Quantities 
and forms of tender at H.M, Office of Works, 
Storey's-gate, London, S.W. Deposit of 11. Is. 

Novemser 30.—Glasgow.—Convenience.—For 
proposed construction of a public convenience at 
Cathedral-street. Specifications and forms of 
tender at the office of Public Works, City- 
chambers, 64, Cochrane-street. 

Novemser 30,—Housel Bay.—Resmence.—F'or 
erection of a residence at Housel Bay. Plans 
end specification with Mr. §. Hill, architect, 
Redruth. 

ECE: — Bruton. — Lisrary, Etc.—Erec- 
tion of a public library and caretaker’s flat at 
Bruton, Somerset. Plans and specification, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. Arthur J. Pictor, 
A.R.1.B.A., architect, Bruton, Somerset. 

* December 2.—Plymouth.—Barrack Brocxs. 
ETc.—The Secretary of State for War invites ten- 
ders for four barrack blocks, bath and cook 
house, ete., at Crownhill, Plymouth. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

* DecemBer 3. — Bromley-by-Bow, E.— New 
CrtLinc.—The Managers of the Poplar and Step- 
ney, Sick Asylum District invite tenders for new 
ceiling in D ward of Asylum. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars 

DrceMBER 3.—Hyde.—Bartus, Eetc.—For the ex- 
tension to the Public Baths and other works in 
Union-street, Hyde. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. J. H. Fletcher, 


architect. and surveyor, 45, Clarendon-place, 
Hyde. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
%* DecEMBER 3. — Leicester. — EXTENSION OF 


Lazour Excuancr.—The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
alterations and extension to Labour Exchange. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars f 

DecemsBer 3. -— Lostwithiel.—Hati.—Erection 
of a drill-hall at Lostwithiel. Plans and speci- 
fications from the architect, Mr. O. Reginald 
Caldwell, Penzance, 

DrceMBeR 3. — Maesteg.— ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to the Maesteg Town 
Hall and Market-buildings. Plans seen, and 
forms of tender, general conditions of contract, 
specification, and quantities from the Architect 
and Surveyor to the Council, 32, Commercial- 
street, Maesteg, on deposit of 11. 1s. 


DeceM BER 3 —Wolverhampton.—Reposirory. 
—For erection of a horse repository at the Cattle 
Market. Plans and specification with i 
Green, M.Inst.C.H., Borough Enginee 
Hall, ‘Wolverhampton. Quantities from 
Borough Engineer on deposit of 11. 1s 


December 4, — Carshalton.—Veranpans.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
the erection of verandahs at the Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Carshalton, Surrey. Drawings and 
specifications, prepared by Mr. W. T, Hatch, 
Mins: C:Esy M.l-Mech BE» Engineer-in-Chiet, 
may be inspected at the office of the Bo: 
Embaniment, B.C. Deposit of 1. Eo 

Decemser 5, — Birmingham.—Orrices.—The 
Midland Railway Company invite tenders for 
the erection of offices and messroom at Central 
Station, Birmingham. Plans and _ specifications 
seen, quantities and particulars at the Engineer’s 
Office, Derby Station. A 

December 6:—Frizinghall.—Orrices, rtc.—The 
Midland Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of timber and corrugated-iron awning, offices, 
latrine, etc., at Frizinghall. Plans and specifica- 
tions ‘seen, quantities and particulars at the 
Engineer’s Office, Derby Station 
* DercemBER 5. — Upton Park, E. — Drrapipa- 
mon Reparrs, — The St. George-in-the-Hast 
Guardians invite tenders for sundry dilapida- 
tion repairs at schools. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

DecempBer 5.—Wick.—Marr, rerc.—Hrection of 
a fish mart and thirty offices on ground at Wick 
Harbour. Plans, specification, conditions of 
contract, form of tender, and form of contract, 
on deposit of 41. 4s. from Mr. G. EB. B. 
Coulcher, Civil Engineer, Harbour Office, Wick. 

December 6, — Iuddendenfoot.—A.tERAtIons. 
—For alterations to the Luddendenfoot Council 
School peer and SNE ie with 
quantities from the ucation Archi’ y 
Hall, Wakefield. tot oh ele 

Decemser 7.--Blandford.—Heapquarters.—For 
erection combined yeomanry and infantry 
headquart. With surgeon-instructor’s house. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. FP. T. Maltby, 
A.M Inst.C.H., architect and surveyor, Dor- 
chester, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

December 7.—Portarlington.—Apprrrons, ETC. 
—Hrection of the new sanctuary and other addi- 
tions to the Church of Saint Michael, Portarling- 
ton. Plans and specifications with the architect, 
Mr. Thomas F. M‘Namara, 192, Great Bruns- 
wick-street, Dublin. 

%* DrceMBER 9. — Tidworth. —: Orrice’ 
Quarters.—The Secretary of State for War in- 
vites tenders for two detached officers’ quarters 
(Group III.) at ‘Tidworth, Hants. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

%* DscemBer 10. — Silvertown. — Fire SrAtion 
AND_ DWELLING The West Ham B.C, invite 
tenders for erection of fire brigade station and 
firemen’s dwellings. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


* DecemBer 11. —, Ramsgate. — Scuoor.—The 
Ramsgate Corporation invite tenders for new 
elementary school in Hllington-place. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

* DercEMBER 13.—Wimbledon.—ADDITIONS, ETC., 
to Barus.—The Wimbledon Corporation invite 
tenders for alterations and_ additions to ladies’ 
slipper baths at Public Baths, Latimer-road, 
Wimbledon. See advertisement m this iss.e 
for further particulars. 

»% DecemBer 19.—Tonbridge.—Scuoot, Ere. 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for new Council school at Sussex-road, and other 
buildings. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No Dare. -- Glyn Neath.—Turarre.—For erec- 
tion of 2 cinematograph theatre. Names to Mr, 
M. H. Hunter, architect and surveyor, 

No Date. — Goole. — House.—For proposed 
house at Mount Pleasant. Particulars from 
eee Chambers & Son, architects, Belgravia, 
Goole. 

No Dare.—Kendal.—Orrices.—For the _altera- 
tions and repairs necessary to convert No. 17, 
Lowther-street, Kendal, into offices, for the 
South Westmorland R.D.C. Mr. Malcolm G. 
Shaw, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, 45, 
Kendal. 

No Darr, — Marsden. — Apprv1Ion 
tions and additions to the Old Red 
Marsden, for Messrs. Bentley & Shaw, Ltd. 
Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, architects and sur- 
veyors, 34a, New-street, Huddersfield. 

No Dare. —.Rhubina. — Hovuses.—For 100 
houses to be erected on the Rhubina Garden 
Suburb, near Whitchurch, Cardiff, for the 
Cardiff Workers’ Co-operative Garden Village 
Society, Ltd. Drawings and specification at the 
offices of the Housing Reform Company, Ltd. 
Deposit of 21. 28 


r. G. 
Town 
the 


Highgate, 
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Westhoughton.—Paintinc, 
of the 


NOVEMBER 28. } A 
: For the painting, decorating, ete., 
Puenantenc ven arative commencement sol, cach houghton ‘town Hall, Specificatior 


paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or eae: from Mr, G. Hayes, Surveyor, Town 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, Halt’ “Deposit of 7106. 


may be sent in. BER 2, — Marylebone. — Cas 
No Dare. — Rughy.—Garace, erc—For small The Guardians of the Parish of 


BUILDING=— continued. 


motor garage and shop. Plan and specification Marylebone invite tenders for repairs and_re: 

with Messrs. Franklin & Newman, architects, instalements to cast-iron gutters. Mee advertise. 
Rugby. ment in this issue for further particulars. 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. ECM BE eer new Ce Due eerere nar 


the supply of about 33 1 s of steel pipe, 
~ Edinburgh,—Licuting.—For ing in diameter from 4 in. to 12 in. Particulars 
lightiag allation at the store a4" office of the Water. Superintendent, 
Cattle Market, Gorgie.Specifica- Municipal Hall, Kerrisdale, Vancouver, (B.C.) 

leer'S Specifications, quantities, and forms of tender 
ilies WGiabmey on Gowen oF a “deposit of S10. 


tion, plan 
Office, 
1, 1s. 

Novemeer 29. — Rhyl. — Puant.—For a, self- 
propelling, ht-draught suction dredger, 
of dredging 100 tons per hour of mate: 
sisting of sand and gravel, the extreme depti 
below Bae W: jater spring tides being eout 24 ft., 


1 ‘or paint- 
al schools and pol 
technic: aoate ations, and forms. of 
tender J. Smyth, Clerk, Education 
Offices, Katharine-strect, Croydon, 
December €.—Southend.—Raizs, eve. 
of approximately 200 tons of 


r the 
Jand- 


water; two. Hope barges of shallow dr: 


are? sel rails and fishplates, deci fication 
each capable of carrying a load of not le berg” steel rails s i 
60 ton: Information from Mr. Baldwin Latham, and form of tender from Mr. Hr bd. Elford, 
M.Inst.C.E., | Parliament-mans: Orchard M.Insi.C.E., Borongh Engineer, Clarence-road, 


street, Westininster, London, 8.W. Sovthend-on-Sea, on deposit of 2f 2 
* DECEMBER 6, — Chiswic: Iron FENcING, 
The Chiswick U.D.C. in tenders for supply 
and erection of 590 yds. of unclimbable wrot- 
iron fencing and at Stamford Brook 
Common. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
sBER 14, — Balderton. TALLATION 
ion of an electrical installation for street 
Heating. Particulars from the Clerk, Balderton 
E » Osborn- terr 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


~ Ty 


SVEMBER 23. — Horsham.—Srwace.—Exten- 
sion of the main sewer, Snell Hatch corner to 
ce, Balderton. the Ifield end; repairs and drainage at Pick- 


Macuinery.—Alternative fords Farm House, County Oak, Ifield. Plans 
are invited for complete pumping, pro- and fications with M }, H. Burstow, archi- 
pelling, and dredging machinery, with con- tect and surveyor, King’s-road, Horsham. 


hexions on the Fruhling principle, the hull to be Nevairene os rine 
built by the Government of Victoria. Drawings 30 tons of setts e 
to be submitted hy the manufacturers of the from MI 
machiner. Agent-General for Victoria, Mel- Noveicauk 7 


i 

hourne-place, Strand, W.C. laying son 18 : of San cast-iron wate 
mains in Chi cise ils Plans, specifications, 

FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, and quantities with ihe office of Messrs Lewis 
etc. & Quennell, New-road, Brentwood 

MBER 23.—Sheffield.—Parntinc.—For the NovyeMBer 26. — Gloucester.— :WAGE.—For a 
inside painting of block 8 and the receiving main outfall sewer passing under Great Western 
mortuary, stores, ete, at the Union Railway Dock Branch embankment; sinking and 
Sheffield. Specification at the lining two cast-iron shafts, driving and lining a 

5 “ cast-iron tunnel. Drawings seen, and specifica- 
form of tender, and quantities from 

Wood sine Wm. Fox, F. W, La TrobeBateman & 
Kathie 8 Dek ,.5, Victoria-street, Westminster, or the 
‘elmsford. Surveyor,’Mr. R. Read, Guildhall, Gloucester, on 
irc.—For deposit of 5; 
vecially selected NoveMBER 


—For about 
Specification and tender forms 
ow Pollock, Clerk of Council 

ch derditch. —M 


No 


5. — Chelmsford.—Paintinc.—For 


at the Union How 


painting, et 

C. Soe eat 

fiel id, Clerk, 
fr 


y of a quantity Blackheath.—Pavine.— 


ply For 
pitch-pine decking, ete. 


ula: quanti- paving the roadway and footways of Vanbrugh 
ties, and sample at the Borough Engineer's Fields, Blackheath, Specification and plan at 
Office, Market) fue et, Torquay, on a deposit of 11. the Borough Nngineer and Ofiice, 
Tiford. — F Gens —For the Town Hall, Gresawi chor j 
wing of about 400 lin. yds. of iron 
ont at Valentines Pa liford. Forms of 


tender, plans and spécification, from Mr. eens 

H, Shaw, M,Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor rests aot, 

to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, on deposit of ae ‘Mount:street, end Oystormouthcronl Seon. 

pee es f Jans. and particulars from Mr. 
EMBER 27 — Ayr, Be Borough Surveyor, Swanzea 


supply of about 220 tons of ste 
way rails and fishplates. Specifications and ten- 
der from Mr, John Young, M.Inst.C.B,, Town- 
buildings, Ay Deposit of 11. 
November 27.—Burnley.—Orricr 


Specification, general conditions quantities, and 
form of tender on deposit of 51. 

NOVEMBER ‘Wood Green. 
the constr of two ring 
Drawings seen, and 


For 
ck culverts: 
al conditions, specifi 


—For paint- 


ing o g e P: x4 : fener sn 
ue end decorating Pen ee ae OUlcte Lion wandl quamiites tem ihe meee cow ane: 


veyor to the Council on deposit of 11. 1s 
OVEMBER 27.— Wood Green.—Srewacr.—Con- 
>; 467 yds. of 83-in. concrete tube 


and forms of tendér at the office of 
h Engineer, Town Hall, Burnley. 
27. Manchester. —FLoorinG.—For 


a wood block floor in the boys’ da: of 30-in. concrete tube sewer, 
hools at Swinton, near Manchester. Plans of 15-in. concrete tube sewer, and laying- 
and quantities from Mr. A. J, Murgatroyd, ‘ewkesbu rdens. Drawings seen, and 


hitect. 


ication, and quantities 
and Surveyor to the Council, 


nro “street, Manchester, on de- 


? 
Manchester. — Tres.—For H. Croxford, on deposit of 11. 1s 
g with glazed tiles the swimming bath and OVEMBER 29.—Bassaleg.—Roap.—For 
shower baths at schools at Swinton, near Man- tions to the main road at Pye Corner, Bi 
chester, Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. Plans and specification with Mr. William 
. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 93, Strutt-street, Tanner, F County Surveyor. Quantities on 
er. Deposit of 10s, 6d deposit’ of ti 


Nature of Appointment, 
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November, 29.—Porthcawl.—Pavin For 
execution of paving, k Eos: channelling, 1 
making, drainage, ete., of Caroline-street, Ps 
cawl. Plan, specification, quanti‘ies, and f 
of tender from Mr, Arthur §. i 
M.Inst.M.C.E., the Council’s Suryeyor, 
, Porthcawl, on deposit of 2 
BER 2. — Auckland. — Drarnac 
laying down about 200 yds. of 12-in, 
glazed earthenware pipe drains, together 
manholes, etc., at West Auckland. Plans 
seen, and particulars from 
op, Sanitary Surveyor, 9, Crad 
street, hop Auckland 

DecemBer 2“.—Cambridge.—Granitr.—lor 
supply of brolren gr: anite, syenite, basalt. §; 
fication and sono of tender at the office of 
Borough Sury Guildhall, Cambridg. 

DECEMBER 2. — "Middleton. — Works. — 
private street works, -lane, Lanéa: 
avenue, and Bradshaw-stree Plans seen, 
particulars and form of from Mr 
Welburn, Borough Surve Town Hall, 
dleton, on depo: 
DECEMBER 3.— Bromley.—Srreets Tee v 
sewering, levelling, paving metalling, ¢ 
and ‘making good Blackbrool 
f sewering in a portion of Ba 
and specifications seen 
> office of the Borough Engi 


Ealing. — Roap-pav — 
invite tenders for road-paving, 
ment in this isesue for further 


December 4. — Carshalton. — Sewers.—( 
struction of about 3800 yds. of stoneware 
LT manholes, and la: 


es, the-lane. Plan and spe 
cation seen, antities and form of ter 
from Mr. W Willis Gale, A.M.Inst.C 
Engineer, District Council Offices, The Squ 
Carshalton. Deposit of 
Decemper 5.—Leed wWAGE.—For the « 
struction: of sewers in Gathorne-terrace | 
Markham-ayenue, Cross Flatts-groye, Nip 
lane. Drawings seen, and forms of tender, 
deposit of QI. from Mr. W. T. Lancash 
City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 
DrceMBer —Nottingham.—Mareria 
the supply of stores and materials. Form 
tender from Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst.G 
City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham, on 
posit of 5s. 
December 6. — Bridgwater.— 
supply of stone for ihe roads. Ss 
and conditions of contract from the Counce 
Surveyor, Mr. W. A. Collins, 56a, Easto: 
Bridgwater. 
%* Decemper 9.—Beckenham. 
The Beckenham U.D.C. in tenders 
making-up of venue. See advert 
ment in this issue for further particula 
DECEMBER 9.—Southampton.—Srons.— 
supply of ston Form of tender and quanti 
prom the County Surveyor, The Castle, W 
chest 


MBER 10. Wilts. — Meran. — For 
supply of road metal. Quantities and forms 
tender from the County rowbridge 

December 11. — Kent. — For 
supply of materials. S$ ation and forms 
tender from the Count urveyor, Maidstone. 

Decemper 24.—Southall.—Roap.—F'or chant 
ling works Sussex-road. Plans and specif 
tions seen, and quantities and form of ten 
from Mr, Reginald Brown, A.M.Inst.C. 
E.8,1., et Engineer and Surveyor to 
Council, Town Hall, Southall 

DecemBer 24. — Southall. ROADS.——For 
making-up of A t-road, Alfred-gardens, Bo 
ave Denmark-terrace (north), Denmarl 
outh Hammond-road Hast 
Lea-road (part of), Par 
oad (part of), Vill 
cations seen, and quantit 
r from Reginald Bro 
neer and § 
veyor to the Council, Town Hall, Southall 

Date. — Petersfield.—Draininc, Ev¢.—l 

lling, kerbing, Sees ining, @ 
paving of Sandringham-ro ersfield 
H. 1. Keates, Town oe eae High-stre 
Petersfield. 


race 
Kingston 
(part of), 
Plans and 
and form of tenc 


A.M. Inst:C:E., F.8.1., ete., Er 


Applicatio 
to be in 


*TOWN PLANNING ASSISTA 
*AROHITECTURAL A r. 
*CLERK or WORKS 


NT (SURVEYOR’S DE 121, per calendar 
=: 1701. per annum. 
41. 4s, pér week: 


d Corporition | 
Ramsgate Corporation 


Huction Sales, 


Nature and Place of Sale, 


month.. 


Nov. 2 
: Dec, 
. Dec. 1 


By whom Offered, Date 


of Sale. 


*WOOD-WORKING MCHRY. BLDR’S STK. & PL E: 
;DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Exc.—Great Hail, Windies 
ees DE ERS’ MERCHANT'S STOCK, MANOR PARK- aon ane 
pat INE FREEHOLD DWEL LING-HOUSES, FINSBUR 
*CONTRACTONE Soe WGA TE-STREET, EB At the Mu 
4 ITOR’: LT., MCHRY., STOCK, & B FFECTS, i E =C : 
eke Aun JOINER’ BEAN, HAMPSTEAD—On the jet: ai the ec 
Sa ONE EC biesprans Dek AND PLANT, EES TER—On the Premise 
G MATERIALS, GRAY ST OAD v. 
*FREEHOLD PROPER: RTY; CROY DON ea the was 


RSEA—On the Prems. 
hester House; E.C. , 
Pri “emis 8 


rehill & Sim 
+ Smith 
Debenham, ‘Te 


Ee 


G, D. Levy 

Joseph Hibba 
. | Walter Mortloc 
| F. G. Bowen 
Veryard & Yate 
- | Joseph Stower 


kelding & Holland 


son, Ric 
Debenham, Tewson, Rich 


rd & Son 


ardson, & Co, 
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RICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
verage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

mality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
hich should be remembered by those who make use of 
his information, 


BRICES, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in Biver. £54. 
est Stocks... 114 0 
icked Siosks for Facings . 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£5. d. £5. 4. 
Jottons............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
est. Fareham Staffordshire, 315 0 
Red . 0 Do. Bullnos 00 
est Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
BuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 


LAZED BRICKS— 


est White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends . 817 6 
feaders ............ 1117 6 Two Sides and 
moins,. Bulinose, one End ......... 19 17 6 
and 4} in. Flats 15 17 8 Splays & Squints " biG 


ble Stretchers 17 17 
Second Quality £1 10s. per oe less than best. 
8. 
hames and Pit Sand é c ° per yard, cetiveratl 
hames Ballast .... 
jest Portland Cement 
jest Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » 


Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 


rey Stone Lime ... . 13s, 6d, per yard delivered. 
tourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. per ton atrly dpi. 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 


sarH Stone — delivered on road waggons, ‘8s. 4. 
Paddington Depot. end: 
do, do. delivered on 


Depot.. Teco 
ORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Whart 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Dep6t, or 
Pimlico Wharf . 4 

Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 

sd, 8, d. 

ncasteri n blocks, 110 Closeburn Red 
eer in blocks 1 6 Freestoue vss... 
jreenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Jarley Dale in Freestone vse 24 
blocks 24 Talacre & Gwespyt 
fed Corsohili in Stone ... 
plocks 28 


ToRK Stonr—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 5, d- 
jeappled random blocks .. 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 

i. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.). 3 

}in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 6 

} in. sawn two sides slabs (random 114 

}in, to 2} in, sawn one side slabs (rando: ff 

4 in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto.. 6 

HARD YORK— 

Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

Seappled random blocks ..,...... once 

Per Ft. Super,, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

}in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) 28 
in, rubbed 3.0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes' nhe 

4 in, self-faced random flags ,... 06 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dep6t. 

In, In. £38. 4. In, Ih. #8. d. 

20x10 best blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor .. . 18 6 unfading green a4 17 6 

20x12 ditto 1317 6 20x12 ditto . 7 6 

20 x ae 1st quality 18x10 ditto .. 0 
ditt .13 0 0 16x8 ditto... 0 

diti 1315 0 

16x8 ditto eno 6 

22x10 best 6 
Portmadoe. 212 6 6 

168 ditto... 612 6 

TILES. 
At Bailway~Depot. 
8. d. s. d. 

Best plain red roo: Best ‘* Hartshill”’ 
ing (per 1000) .. brand, pla sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000). 0 
(per doz.)..... 7 Do. pressed (pei 

Best Broseley (per 1000, 42 6 
1000) .... 50 0  Do.Ornamental (per 

Do.Ornamental (per duvo) . 47 6 

od eres hopemsrosndos 52 6 Hip (per do: 40 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) .. 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-ma 

Do, Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45.0 
1000) , 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 

Hip (per doz. 0 Valley(per doz.) 8 6 
Valley(per doz.) 3 0 
woop. 
Buripina Woop. At per standard, 

Deals: best 3in. Bs ey £8. da, 2s. da. 

by 9 in, and 11in, 14.0 0 1510 0 

Deals: best 3 by 9. oat) lo 0 1410 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Burtpixe Woop (Continued)— At por standard. 


Battens: best 2hin. by 7 in. aud £ sg. d. £5. 4. 
8in,, and3in. by 7in,and8in, 1110 0 .., 1210 uv 
Battens: best 2h by GandSby6.. 010 0 — less than 


7 in. and 8 in, 


Deals: seconds , 1 0 less thn best. 
Battens: seconds . 010 0 » . 
Qin, by in, and 2 in. by Gin, ... 9 10 0”, 1010 0 
Qin. by 4tin. and 2in, by5in. 9 0 0 w. 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

Lin. and ld in, by7 in... 010 0 more than 


battens. 


fin, 
Fir timber: bestmiddling Danzig 
or Momel (average specification) 
Seconds .. 
Small timber (8 in, to 10 in.) 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in, 
Swedish balks .... é 
Pitch-pine timbor (30 ft, average) 


Jomers’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
in, by 11in. 2. 
3 in, by 9 in, 
Battens,2h in. 
Second yellow deals, gin, pyllin, 19 0 
by 9in. 18 0 
Battens, 2hin. cit 8in.by7 in, 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
ll in, and 9in,. 
Battens,2}in.and 3 in, by7 in. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11 in. 
Do. 3 in. by 9 
Battens . 
Second yellow deals, 
llin 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens .. 1 
Third yellow deals, Sin. by Llin, 13 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, li 
Battens .. 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
ee white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 
” 3 in, by 9in, 14 0 
Battens Paty + 1120 
Second white deals, 3in, ‘py Tin, 14 0 
% » 8 in. by 9 in. 13 0 
Battens ..... » 10 10 
Pitch-pine: deals 
Under 2 in, thick extrs 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 
Oddments .. 
Seconds, reg 
Oddments ......... 
Kauri Pine—Planks 


osc0cco. 


ooo 


cococo Sococea coo co co 


SeecoSeSoDSD SCCOOoSDO SOOO CS SoOOoO 
o 


‘per ft, cube, 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 


O2o ao 


Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft.suj er. 
as or 


2 69 62 
oo coo C888 


in, 
Dry iraiseen duras, 
basco, per ft, super. as inch., 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 
Teak, per load... 
American Whitewood planks 
per ft. cube 


Prepared Flooring, ete.— 

lin. by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
shot .. 

lin, by 7 in, yellow, planed and 
matched 

Lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 

lin. by 7 in, 
shot... 

lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched. 

lb in, by 7 in, white, planed and 
matches 

Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 

Lin, by 7 in. s 5 

yin. by 7 in. white » » 

lin, by.7 in, ” 015 0 

6 in, at 6a. to 9d. per aquare less than 7 in, 


o 2000 


a 
wooo SC FSCO oO 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton 

ordinary £ 5. d. 


ordinary 


Rolled Steel Joists, 
sections ..,. 

Compound Girders, 
sections ... 

Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections 

Flitch Plates 

Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 


8 0 


METALS. 
Per ion, in London, 


Irox— £8. d. £3, d. 
Common Bars .... «i 19110) (0), a) (9110.0 
Statfordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality 0). O15 0 
Staffordshire “ Marke Dirt are 
Mild Steel Bars . 0 915 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price v = 

> Galvanised. 0 = 
"(tAnd upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. LORS] Opes en 
5 a oe 711 5 0 - 
» 6g. 11215 0. - 

Sheet Tron, Galvanised, fi 
Ordinary’ sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft, to 

3 ft. to 20g. 10 0 - 
Ordinary sizes to Be. and 24g, 16 90 - 

17 ern ec 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised fiat, best galley 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. = woo 
» 92g.and 94 g, 19 Opie es 
» >» 6g, 201004 = 


METALS (Continued). 
Trow (Continned)— Per ton, in London. 
Galyanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d. & sd. 
Ordinary sizes, Ott, to Btt, 20g. 15 v 
n 2 g. and 24g. 15 5 
Sere ib 

Bost'Soft Stool Shoots 6 tb, by tt. 
to 8 ft, to 20g, and thicker....., 12 10 


11 


coco coc 


Bost Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. & 24g. He 10 - 
n 26 10 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in, to 6 in... ii 0 1110 0 
(Under 3 in,, ade extras. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
# ys, a. 
Umap—Sheet,Mnglizh, Alb. sndup 2 2 War 
Pipe in coils Ope some ies 
Soil pipe .. 25 15 0! es fens 
Compo pipe 25 15 - 
Zinc—Sheest— In we of 10 owt. 
Vielle Montagne 315 0) 
Silesian ... $8 100) 5 


Zine, in bundles, ls. per cwt, extra, 
Corprer— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Thin ” 
Copper nails. 
Copper wire .. 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .. 
hin ., 
Tin—English Ingots 
Sonper—Plumboers’ 
Tinmen’s , 
Blowpipe : 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per aie Delivered. 
5 26 oz. fourths .. 


-perlb. 0 1 


Ltd 


ecoceso Sco 
HHODHH BH 


Pttldd 


15 oz. thirds 


» fourths 82 oz. thirds 
21oz. thirds » fourths 
» fourths Fluted Sheet, 1 


26 oz. thirds. n 21 on 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
. 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
ford Bolled, ‘Oce- 
anig, Arctic, Mufiled, 
and Rolled Gatho- 
dral, white. 
Ditto, tinted. 
* Not less than two crates. 


4 Rolled plate 

#; Rough rolled and 
rough cast plate. 2}1, 

} Rough rolled anl 
rough cast plate.. 3d. 


OILS, &c. £ 8.4. 

Raw Linssed Oilin pipes . per gallon 0 2 7 

» ” » in barrels » 028 

” ” » in drums » 029 

Bo led, » in barrels. 2 029 

» in drums, » 030 

makpentine i in barrels ., ” 026 

” indrums_.. O28 

Genuine Ground English White Sead, per ton 80 BU 
(In not less than 5 ewt, lots) 

Bed Lead, Dry ” 27 0 0 

Best Linseed cont Putty per cwt. 010 6 

Stockholm Tar ... per barrel 112 0 

VAEBNISHES, &c, Per spHiony 

& 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish .. 
Pale Copal Oak 


Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 


hurches . 
Fine Elastic Carriage 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . 
Fine Pale Maple .... 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal . 
Extra Pale French Oil 
Eggshell Flating Varni 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 

Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 

Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black ... 
Knotting . 
French an 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE,.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to * THE 
EDITOK” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “’THI 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether fur publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Mditor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this ollice for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay aud 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

‘Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Lllustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not, 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later ‘than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted, t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERTRIDWR (Glam).—For heating installation at 
the Cwmaber Boys’ New Council School, for the 
Glamorgan County Council, Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
County Architect, Cardiff :— 

J. C, Hitt & Sons, Bridgend, Glam* . 


230 19 


BRADWELL (Bucks).—For the erection of a new 
Conneil school at Bradwell, Bucks, for the Education 
Committee of the Bucks County Council. Mr. C. H 
Riley, Architect, ation Sub-Office, Aylesbur 
Quantities by Messrs. W. T. Farthing & ‘Son, 46, 
Strand, W.C 


E. Green... 


0 0|J. W. Acock 


3, Archer & & CO. os... £4,572 0 0 
Sons 5,172 0 0/35. 8. Cowley 
J. Honour & &Sons ...... 4,581 4 5 
0 01G..H. G 
0 o| & Sons, 
‘ 0 0) High 
i aor 0 0} combe* 0 
Webster & |W. Heap 8 
Camnon ....., 4,640 0 0 


BRIDGEND (Glam), — For heating installat‘on at 
Old Castle New Council School. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
M.S.A., County Architect, Cardiff 

J.C. Hitt & Sons, Bridgend’*,, 


EXETER.—For additions and alterations, Royal West 
of England Institution for the Deaf 2nd Dumb, Exeter, 
according to plans and specifications prepared by 
Mr. James Jerman, F.R,LBA., 1, Bedford-cireus, 
Exeter :— 
Spiller & Son, 


£3,610 0 0] Woodman & 


W. Baker . 3,187 5 0 Son 00 
M.T. Sleeman 3,073 19 0} Setter & Son... 0 0 
E. C. Lea 3,038 17 10 | T. Hooper 5 00 
Stile & Son... 3,004 10 0} BH. Mudge...... 00 
Smale & Son... 2,999 0 0] W. Brea “ 00 
J. H. Lake ... 2, 0 01G. Herbert, 

W. G. Coles 2,946 0 0 24, Bartholo- 


Ham & Pa 
more 


mew- street, 


Exeter* 2,760 0 0 


2,940 15 6 | 


GILFACH FARGOED (Glam).—For low-pressure 
heating installation at Gilfach Fargoed Boys’ Council 
School, for the Glamorgan County Council. Mr. D. 
Pugh-Jones, F.SI., County Architect, Cardi 

J, C. Hitt & Sons, Bridgend* .. .. £196 16 


HARROGATE.—For alterations to the end of the 
Victoria Baths, Mr, C. E. Rivers, Borough Engineer, 
Harrogate ;— 

Mason and Bricklayer. 
0 O/C. A, Nettleton £362 0 0 
36717 11| A. “Hy mas, 
te*... 34913 0 


T. Godfrey .... 
Kershaw & Hill 
G. & C. Winter- 

burn .... 


Harr 


363 10 4 
Joiner, 

0 0; J. W. Taylor 

0 0|C._ Carrie 

ined Harrogate*.., 144 0 0 


W. Watson 
T. Harvey 
Allen & Son 
G. Ledger 


150 0 0 


Plasterer. 
A. Calverley ...,.. £86 0 0} R. Fortune 0 
8. Johnson & J. Tomlin 
Son 00 Harrogate* ... 49 0 0 
Painter. 
Broadbink  & | J. Morley .. 00 
ton r 0 O|J. Eshe 
Noad rs 00 
Son . 16 0|Decorative 
J. Brown 85 51:| Supply Co....... 49 0 0 
Furnisher. 


Morrison & Son, Harrogate* 


ve £210 


LLANHARRY.—For the erection of 


a temporary 
at Llanharry, for the Glamorgan 
D. Pugh-Jones, M.S.A., County 


school building, ete. 
County Council 
Architect, Cardiff :— 

T, Davies, Pencoed, Glam* 


LINGFI 
London, W. 


LD.—For International Stores, 


Estimate A, 


Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
Jones & Andrews 

Willmott & Sons 

Bainbridge & Son... 
Battley, Sons, & Holi 
Hutchinson & Co. 
W. E. Blake, Ltd. 
G. 8. Lewis & Bro} 


t Accepted with modifications, 


Messrs. Geo, Baines & Son, architects, 


Separate Es 
B for Shop Front, 
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LINSLADE (Bucks).—For the erection of a new 
Council school at Linslade, Bucks, for the Education 
Committee of the Bucks County Council. Mr. C. H. 
Riley, . Architect, Education Sub-Office, Aylesbury. 
Quantities by Messrs. W. T. Farthing & Son, 46, 
Strand, W.C. 
H. Edwards & Son 


T. Yirrell 


£1,895 


£1,794 


‘A. BE. Dawson . 1,847 | J. W. Acock & Co... . 1,680 
J. Honour, & Son Webster & Cannon, 
1,822| Aylesbury* 1,678 


1,811 


LONDON.—For centrifugal pumps for the Crossness 
pumping-station, for the London County Council :— 
Thames Iron Works Shipbuilding & Eng 
neering Co., Ltd. 
Rees Roturbo Manulact 
Fullerton, Hodgart, & Bare! 
Marshall, Osborne, & Co. 
Boving & Co., Ltd 
J. Cochrane 3 
Hathorn, Davey, & Co., Lid. 
Vauxhall and West Hydrauli 
Co., Ltd. 


LONDON. — For supply of 130,000 creosoted deal 
paving blocks in connexion with the repaying of 


Clapham-road and South Lambeth-road, for the 
London County Couneil :— 


Prices per 1,000. 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., By Barge. By Van. 
ae ll 9 ...£716 6 


ifdise erence tes 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. 


(1904), Ltd..... c 713 0 
W. W. Howard Bros. & Oo. ... 7 7130 
burt, Boulton, & Haywood, Ltd. 7 71229 
'T. Gabriel, Sons, & Burtons oe Cpe 


J. B. Lee & Sons, Ltd., G 
church-street, H.C. ...... 


EN Oe ef LS 


LONDON.—For incorporating additional land in the 
Pocock-street School site, Southwark, and rearranging 
the playgrounds, for the London County Council 
Holliday & Green- J. Garrett & Son . 
wood, Ltd, £1,859 | H, Groves.. 
Rice & Son 1,707 | E. A. Roome & 


LONDON.—For rebuilding Lewisham Bridge, for the 
Tondon County Council ;— 
Bowyer, Ltd 
& Co,, Ltd 
» Ltd. 


£16,746 0 0 
16,657 0 0 
16,560 13 7 


16,380 0 0 

16,114 0 0 

15,944 0 0 
J. Appleby & Sons, Cort 

14,802 0 0 


Works, Southwark-park* .. 


MORLEY.—For alteration and addition to Victoria 
Mills, for Messrs. Benn & Webster. Mr. T. A, Buttery, 
Lic.R.L.B.A,, Queen-street, Morle: 


Masons, Joiners and Plasterer & 

Sons, Wesley-street, Morle: . £890 0 
Plumber: A. W. Clegg, Que , 84 15 
Slater: J. Kellet, Fountain-street, Morley 55 0 


NEWTOWN (Glam).—For the erection of a tempo- 
rary building for cookery at Newtown, near Rhymney, 
for the County Council. Mr, D, Pugh-Jones, M.S.A,, 
F.S.1., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

Hamilton & Millard, Caerphilly*.. 


PORTLOTTYN (Glam).—For installing low-pressure 
heating apparatus at the Portlottyn Infants’ Council 
School, for the County Council. ‘Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
M.S.A., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

J. E, Hiles, Abergavenny* 


++ £168 


SENGHENYDD (Glam).—For the erection of a 
new junior Council school, for the Glamorgan County 
Council. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, M.S.A., County Archi- 
tect, Cardiff :— i 


J. Williams, Abertridwr, West Cardiff* £4,922 16 10 


SWANLEY JUNCTION.—For the erection of a pair 
of houses, for Mr. Thomas R. Wood, at Swanley Junction, 
Kent. Mr. Gerald E, Burgess, architect, 1, Station. 
road, Swanley Junction :— 

T. Newport £1,110| J. W. Ellingham, 
J. Howard 5 | Dartford, Kent*... £1,070 


SWINDON.—For business premises, for Mr. J. H. 
Pakeman, Messrs. Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon: 
Ge Colborne, S: don* £900 


[Four tender: 


pived. 


%, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 


| | 

imate | Separate Estimate | Separate Estimate 
mate | Cor Anashemet for Gas Piping, 
Ceiling to Shop, ete,, to First- 
Oiener Floor Room. 


£s a. | 28s de Sh 
97 0 0 15 0 0 nOnOnGH 
fe 9 19 00 23 0 0 
ia Ke 2050) 5 

163 0 0 16 0 0 170 0 
$910 0 | 1400 3) 0) 
7510 0 | 1315 0 210 0 
6 7 1 | 1215 6 8 4 0 
70 00 10 00 | 410 0 
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TORQUAY.—For alterations, additions, decoratic 

and electric lighting at “‘Aspall,”” Teignmouth-ro, 

Torquay, for Mrs Barrett. Mr. ". G. Moc 

A.M. Inst.M.E itect and surveyor, 9-10, Fle 

street, Torquay 

J.C.’ Parker & |é F. Yeo & Sons £249 
& 


Ere, 


245 


on).—For rebuilding 1 

R Bowly & C 
Drew & Sons, architects and surveyo 
reus, Swindon. Quantities “by | 1 


architects 
‘Tydeman Bros. ...... £960 0 
H. & C.-Spackman 867.5 
J. G. Norman 850.0 
All of Swindon. ] 


eens 


Ham . Hi Stone. 
Doultinge Stone. 


Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C, Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


A. J. Colborne 
Pope Bros.*. 
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Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
Asphalte Co, (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poult 
—The best and cheapest materials for dan 
railway arches, warehouse floors, fi 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gra 
aries, tun-rooms, and t Asphalte Co 
tractors to Forth Bridg N, 2644 Central, 


cow 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
ate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt 

executed. 
69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


Telephone: DALSTON If 


Many years connect 
with the late firm 
a5 W. H. Lascenies & C 


of Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.| 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “rx: 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floor 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied | 


THE 


Pench AsphalteC’ 


Whose name and address should be inserted in a 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. um 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY, 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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A JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT 


AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE 


CONSTRUCTIVE 6 DECORATIVE ARIS 


VOL. CIII—No, 3643. 


THE WORK OF MR. A. WINTER ROSE :— 


“ MARROWELLS,’’ WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


GOODRICH HOUSE, HATFIELD. 


P FRONT, SCARBOROUGH :— 


WORK OF MR. A, WINTER ROSE :— 
“MARROWELLS,”” WALTON-ON-THAMES, 
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OLLOWING. on the address 
of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 
we have had the address of 
the President of the Society 

Architects, himself a Fellow of the 
stitute. We do not propose to make 
y comparison between the two addresses 
lich are available for those who are 
ferested, and, probably, Mr. Tubbs 
ide out the best case possible for 
2 existence of the Society of which 
is the official head. Almost in 
ery centre where a corporate body 
s attained the power and prestige of 
e Royal Institute a group of men 
ye disassociated themselves from its 
ition and formed an independent 
ganisation for the expression of their 
aws. The origin of the Society of 
rchitects was probably due to the same 
use. Its principal object, according 
j its Presidential addresses, for many 
has been, and still is, the pro- 
of an Act of Registration. 
oadly speaking, that policy has been 

main raison Weétre. It has not, 
ever, made any appreciable progress 
Parliament with the. various Bills 
jhich it has promoted; but we do 
% doubt, and have never doubted, 
e good faith of the Society in its 
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Registration policy. We do not propose 
to touch upon principles involved in 
the question of Registration, which have 
been sufficiently discussed, beyond 
saying that, whether the policy be 
advisable in the higher interests of the 
profession or not, whether it is ever 
likely or. not to succeed in Parliament 
in view of the vested interests of other 
professions which will be represented 
in, opposition on the floor of the House 
of Commons, we may be certain that no 
Act of Registration will bring about the 
architectural millennium as predicted by 
its more ardent supporters. But our 
purpose in referring to the address of 
the President of the Society of Archi- 
tects is not to raise the question of 
Registration, but to refer incidentally 
to one or two other points. Those who 
have either heard or read it will no doubt 
be a little surprised at the concluding 
yemarks of Mr. Tubbs, in which, after 
pointing out that Licentiates of the 
Institute can only become Fellows after 
submitting themselves to the test of 
examination, he goes on to say: “ How 
Licentiates feel about this [ do not know; 
but possibly some, or even many, of them 
would rather be corporate members of 
a progressive and thoroughly up-to-date 
society, making for reform all the time, 


A “THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE SOCIETY.” 


than merely non-corporate members of 
the senior body.” 

We are at a loss to understand how 
Mr. Tubbs, either in his position as a 
Fellow of the Institute or as the mouth- 
piece of another society, could lend him- 
self to that statement, the purpose ct 
which is certainly obvious, and even 
susceptible of harsher criticism. We 
hold no brief for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, but, so far as a forward 
yoliey is concerned, we doubt that in 
its history the members have often 
1eard expounded a more progressive 
and authoritative programme from the 
Presidential Chair, touching so. wide 
an area of architectural art, education, 
and practice, than that placed by 
Mr. Blomfield before its members at 
he opening meeting. The amusing 
nart of the business is that, while Mr. 
Tubbs is offering a bait which would 
enable Licentiates to become corporate 
members of another society without 
subjecting them to the test which the 
Institute imposes, he is also promul- 
gating a new system of architectural 
education; he is concerned © with 
“eliminating those who do not show 
sufficient artistic ability to become 
successful practising architects of 
the high standard that the future 
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is generally recog- 
hitectural education has 
in the past suffered from lack of the 
co-ordination and system wh have 
operated in other countries. The main 


will demand ! 
nised that ar 


tender of architectural effort for the 
last fifty years has been directed towards 


the solution of this very difficult problem. 
Its solution in the end may be discovered, 
as Professor Lethaby has suggested in 
one of his inspired observations, in the 
recognition of architecture in a sort of 
morphological aspect in which we “ will 
start from the simple cell and relate to 
it the most complex structures.” A 
good deal might be said about that, but 
it has little to do with our present point. 
Any solution of the educational question 
is fraught with numerous difficulties, 
except that perhaps of Mr. Tubbs. 
“1A Special Committee,” he tells us, ‘ are 
already actively at work on the details of a 
scheme for the establishment of architec- 
tural ateliers in the United Kingdom on 
the lines of those which are so successfully 
carried on in Paris.’ Nothing could be 
more simple—the importation of the 
latest confection from M. Worth or the 
Rue de la Paix is, as it were, on the 
counter; a mannequin, or a graduate 
of the Beaux-Arts, will show you how 
well it fits. That is all! But is it all 2 
The Beaux-Arts system of training has 
answered very well in France ; but. it 
was'‘of slow and perfectly natural growth, 
which followed..on the foundation of 
VAcadémie Royale by Louis XIV. or 
his Minister, Colbert. It is not in any 
sort a transplantation. Its growth is 
indigenous to the soil and the genius 
of the French nation, a logical, Latin 
race... In the Latin races there is also 
a certain quality of egotism, so far as 
artistic matters are concerned, which 
impresses the world, but to which 
men nourished on British soil are to 
a great extent strangers. Almost in 
every phase .of creative expression—in 
architecture, in poetry, in drama, in 
painting, in romantic literature—the 
British race has, however, excelled. Is it 
even necessary to mention names—Shake- 
speare, Inigo Jones and Wren, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, Reynolds, Turner and 
Constable, Charles Barry, Elmes and 


Cockerell, Fielding, Scott, Dickens 
and Thackeray, and so on ? Through 


the force of. native genius it has always 
come - through, after its modest. 
instinctive fashion, to the finest and 
most individual interpretation of life, 
which is called art known to the world. 
Tn science it has given us a Darwin, a 
Lister, and many another. In the realm 
of archeology and archeological research 
it has contributed men of as eminent 
gifts as any other nation. Since the 
Renaissance, British architects have been 
among the first to extend our knowledge 
of the subtleties which existed in classical 
architecture: the pioneer spade-work 
of Stuart and Revett, Robert Adam, 
Inwood and Penrose was not second in 
importance to that of the men of any 
other country and of their time. 
Education in its highest sense is not, 
after all, altogether a matter of the 
schools : it is often a- matter of personal 
idiosynerasy. In architecture certainly 
many instances could be cited, 

It may be argued that men of the type 
we have mentioned existed in spite of 
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our educational system. It could just 
as well be argued that they existed 
because of it. But we are free to 
acknowledge that what may answer [in 
regard to the individual may not answer 
in regard to the system of training of a 
whole profession. No body of men has 
realised this more seriously than the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or devoted 
more time and careful thought to its 
solution. So long ago as 1887 a Con- 
ference was held on the subject, the 
members of which had before them the 
programmes which then prevailed in 
other countri¢ For the last twenty-five 
years it has elaborated and conducted 
a system of examination in architecture. 
Within quite recent times it has formec 
the Board of Architectural Education, 
composed of representative men in 
architecture, with a view of further 
developing the educational system. The 
work of that Board is still in its initia 
stages, and, while the character of the 
men of which it is composed is a sufficient 
guarantee that no hasty and ill-digestec 
scheme will be adopted, it also ensures 
that enlightened progress will follow in 
the footsteps of their labours. In any 
case, we are not inclined to take a pessi- 
mistic view of the result of the work 
which has been undertaken in this 
country on behalf of the education of 
architects, On the contrary, we consider 
that in capacity and enthusiasm, and to 
a large extent in scholarly equipment, 
we possess a fine body of students. The 


average quality may not be high—is it 
ever in any profession or art ?—but the 
quality of individual students —the 


quality, that is, of the select few, on 
whom rest our hopes for the architecture 
of the future, does not occasion in us any 
fear that we shall be outpaced, even 
in monumental compositions, by our 
Continental brethren. The work of the 
Institute in the past is to-day bearing 
fruit. So far as the establisnment of the 
atelier system all over the. country is 
concerned (for Mr. Tubbs’ scheme is 
apparently a wholesale affair), we wonder 
if his Committee realises the atmo- 
sphere which. exists in a Frencii atelier 2 
How many fluent advocates. of schemes 
of this kind have, we. wonder, : ever 
crossed the doors of a French atelier 
or sought counsel from, Enelish students 
who have been trained:in Paris? Such 
inquiries might probably prove illumin- 
ating. It must not be ‘thought, from 
what we have’ just said, that’ we have 
any objection to. the atelier phase in an 
architectural curticulum as it exists in 
France. We only wish to point out that 
adoption, unrelated to a. general 
scheme and borrowed from’ another 
country, denotes a curious misapprehen- 
sion of the French view. Instead of 
“making for reform,” it is more caleu- 
lated to make for reaction and a bizarre 
kind of dilettanteism. 

We will only touch on one other 
point in the address of the. President 
of the Society of Architects. We do 
not know what the members of the 
Council of the Institute think of the 
Suggestion that they should be left 
to perform the “ornamental” work 
of the architectural profession and 
relegate to the Society matters which 
are called its “business side.” But 
what other society could so well look 
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after the various material interest 
architects as the chartered body 
Conduit-street, whose members, it 

be safely said, are responsible for 
most important architectural  ¥ 
carried out in the United Kingd 
We have on more than one ocea 
referred to the kind of criticism w) 
regards with suspicion the busi 
qualifications of anyone who does 
first of all proclaim that he is a busi 
man. The Institute has, in any ¢ 
Standing and other Committees es 
lished for the purpose of dealing | 
the business issues of the profes 
which from time to time arise. But 
not the higher aspects of architect 
art and its professional and mate 
aspect integral parts of the same ors 
ism? You cannot separate the 

without damaging the whole struct 
And as a mere business propositior 
would perhaps be interesting, if 
were worth while, to compare the po: 
which make for real practical j 
gress in the art and practice of ar 
tecture which have heen raised 
the recent addresses at the Royal In 
tute of British Architects and 

“thoroughly up-to-date Society. 
we have said, the latter Soci 
may have a useful purpose to fu 
but it is indiscreet for it to indulge 
ill-digested programmes. It has to 
certam extent influenced the Instit 
in regard to the policy of Registrati 
That body has, in any casé, forn 
an influential Committee, commit 
to the consideration of the quest 
and the promotion of a Bill lik 
to have some chance of conciliat 
the various interests involved in | 
matter before it has the remotest chai 
of succeeding in Parliament—a metl 
of procedure which is surely eminen 
practical and “ businesslike.” But 
Society is not content with this sé 
approach toa complicated measure ; 
must needs proceed, willy-nilly, with 
own Bill, which has not the shade of 
shadoy lity of getting furti 
than the ‘blocking stage in the face 
the opposition that will certainly 
brought against it. Child’s play of #] 
kind may be amusing, but it serves 
useful purpose, either in the high 
interests or the merely practical polit 
of architecture. 

Bree RS Sra Saginaw 


NOTES. 


: In these days we hay 

Too Conscious | . i 
ae as architects, become 
sensitively self-conscious 
Art that it is expedient, for our ve 
Art’s sake, that we should occasional 
have the truth brought home to us th 
beauty in architecture; as in all els 
must draw sustenance from roots wi 
grounded in the everyday matter of fa 
of practical life. In this consists # 
interest and value of such papers as th 
read by Mr. Horace Cubitt at the Arch 
tectural Association last Monday evenin 
We are constantly being reminded of ot 
high calling as artists. But in practie 
experience this is susceptible of ty 
interpretations. Firstly, the architect 
the arranger, the orderer, the constructiy 
artist, who, out of many materi 
and sometimes conflicting factors a 
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ditions, creates a unity that not only 
ets all practical requirements, but 
wvinces the intellect. of efficiency, and 
duces upon the sensuous and deeper 
hetic faculties of the mind feelings of 
asure and satisfaction in its perfect 
th and fitness. ondly, architecture 
regarded as an art of free expression ; 
1 beauty is directly aimed at otherw 
n through the development of organic 
perties, the architect thereby tendi 
become a kind of glorified house 
orator and art—in detachment from 
ctical and utilitarian exigencies 
re or less aneemic conceit. In the fi 
2 beauty is organic, in the second a 
oration or clothing. Power of design 
what discriminates the architect from 
er constructors. But, as things are, 
sis apt to limit design to a function 
ich, however scholarly and cultured, 
ut superficial—to what a well-known 
ter on economics called, somewhat too 
temptuously, “the otiose function 
a designe The power of design 
st be structural as well as esthetic. 
t does the fact that the architect 
st indeed be artist and designer 
a fuller sense preclude other essen- 
functions. If he be versed in 
valuation and cost of buildings, in 
Iding law and contracts, light and air, 
inage, artificial lighting and heating, 
itilation, etc.; if he survey building 
s, and carry out other functions of the 
veyor, he ill within his own proper 
1, for, being architect, he is ipso facto 
. He is not merely a draughts- 
igner of plans and facades, but 
) the supervisor, the surveyor of the 
stion of buildings. So far from such 
ngs being derogatory to his art, 
y are, where not essential, certainly 
essory to it. The complete architect 
L be of necessity at least conversant 
h them all, though not a specialist in 
He is the organiser of many 
. Out of many prosaic and 
1 elements his ideal is to produce 
(nity, a building that “rhymes well ” 
t% gives to others some glimpse of 
beauty attendant upon perfect order 
1 fitness. 


Tanks to the influence 


ppneering and financial support of 
c b¢ 

FOsford % Lord Hythe, the School 
University. Of Engineering at Oxford 


University has been in 
Stence for five years, and has quite 
erged from the experimental stage. 
is now proposed to erect and equip a 
W engineering laboratory to meet the 
wing requirements of the School on 
site near the north-west gate of the 
iversity Park and conveniently near 
existing buildings for both engineer- 
F and chemistry. Some question has 
ently been raised as to the propriety 
adopting the site mentioned, on the 
mind that the new laboratory will 
proach upon and mutilate the Park. 
is view is combated by Dr. Warren, 
» President of Magdalen College, in a 
ter to the Times, where it is pointed 
p that the ground was originally 
wired for the erection of additional 
Idings needed by the University, and 
4 the preposed site for the engineering 
matory was actually selected by the 
rators of the Park themselves. While 
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opposed to the wanton disfigurement of 
any place, we cannot agree with the 
proposition that well-designed additions 
to the architectural beauties of Oxford 
should be regarded as an eyesore. 
Moreover, it does not seem unreasonable 

that Convocation should be asked to 
permit a comparatively small corner of 
the Park to be used for a portion of the 
purpose for which the entire area was 
originally purchased by the University. 


Iv his Presidential addre: 
to the Concrete Institute, 
reported in this issue 
(page 655), Mr. E. P. 
devoted attention to several 
points of practical character, quite 
deserving the. attention of architects. 
On the subject of mathematical com- 


Reinforced 
Concrete 
Calculations. 


Wells 


putations Mr. Wells emphasised the 
undesirability of placing too much 
reliance on highly-refined calculations 
and the desirability of exercising common 


sense in connexion with simple formule 
known to give absolutely safe results. 
There is a good deal to be said for this 
view, for while the tensile resistance of 
steel is constant the strength of concrete 
varies, not only with the human factor, 
but increases day by day after its 
deposition, and in some cases becomes 
very much greater than the value taken 
as the basis of calculations. Hence al 
formulz are rendered empirical, however 
scientific be their theoretical derivation, 
while, for the same reason, elaborate 
calculations afford results that represen 
nothing more than approximations. 


“Halle of John Halle,” Salisbury. 
From 4 Sketch by Mr. Leslie Barefoot. 
This building, in Canal-street, with its fine timber 
front, was originally erected as a dwelling by a rich 
wool merch nt about 1470, It was restored in 1834, and 
is now used as a shop. 
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So valuable is the work 


Nene conducted at the National 
Laboratory. Physical Laboratory, from 
the scientific as well as 

the commercial point of view, that 


we sincerely trust a generous response 
will be made to the appeal issued by 
Sir William White and Dr. Glazebrook 
for additional funds. In order to 
provide for the adequate continuation 
of work new buildings and equipment 
‘re required at the estimated cost of 
35,0001., towards which the "Treasury 
are willing to contribute 15,0007. Of 
the balance, 11,7101. has been secured 
mainly through the generosity of the 
late Sir Julius Wernher, leaving 3,290/. 
to be obtained for buildings in order to 
comply with the Treasury conditions 
and 5,000/. for scientific equipment. 
When one looks round the world and 
finds that in every other country of 
importance establishments of the same 
kind are liberally maintained by 
Government it is indeed humiliating 
that our National Laboratory should be 
compelled to make appeals to private 
generosity. 


——————_-—-— 


RICHARD NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


‘By Prorgssor BEREsrorD Prre. 


To the student they were wonderful days 
in the early seventies, when Norman Shaw, 
like a magician, raised the spirit apparition 
of medieval semblance in the midst of the 
most serious endeavours to secure recognition 
for Gothic architecture as the proper style for 
the expression of our most modern wants. 

Savage had essayed at St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, to show that for ecclesiastical 
pe) and at Westminster Hospital for 
civil, Gothic excelled Classic in its adapt- 
ability, and the incessant teaching of P 
and Ruskin, as of the works of Scott 
Street, argued that Gothic was a living 
architecture equally quick in a railway- 
station as in a church, or in a town hall as 
in a country house, asserting that the modern 
spirit found a truer note in Christian than 
in Pagan art. 

It may be doubted if 
more than an artis 


Yorman Shaw realised. 
8 irresponsible joy in 
re-creating the medieval charm which he 
attached to each of the series of half- 
timbered granges and glorified farms that 
he erected and illustrated. The purpose of 
applying Guthic details to modern buildings 
to interpret the XIXth century in the terms 
of the XVth he frankly abandoned, ° and 
by him the charms of medisval simplicity 
of aim were simulated in accidental planning, 
by crude building materials, archaic glazing, 
and other accessories. 

He spirited us away from the present, 
and we were conducted in an instant into 
the past. ‘‘Dear old England could 
indeed be lived in again; “‘Merrist Wood,” 
“Leyes Wood,” and many other country 
houses up to “ Cragside”’ and ‘* Dawpool,” 
were all realisations of an artist's ideal which 
the more serious-minded Revival architects 
had not attempted. The glamour also per- 
vaded the delicious drawings which illus- 
trated the exteriors, set in sweet foregrounds 
of shrub and rock ; the wavy tiles, the plain 
lattices, and the spotted brickwork entirely 
harmonised with our patriotic enthusiasm 
and perfected hopes of domestic architec- 
tural happiness. But we knew all along 
that behind this artistry there had been 
solemn and steady progre Shaw had early 
obtained the Royal Academy ‘Travelling 
Studentship by a formal Classic design ; 
had published a folio book of correct litho- 
graphs of Gothie Continental studies, and 
had,-in a partnership with William Eden 
Nesfield, produced domestic Gothic designs 
which were second to none in freshness and 
Cc 
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not, too, during this 

pective published of a 
competition design for Bradford Exchange 
in the glorious ly Continental Gothic, 
with a great external frieze drawn by Albert 
Moore, and, by himself alone later on, a clever 
church at Lyons, correct and interesting, 
preceding the more remarkable one at 
Ilkley by a few years ? 

Tn all this he progresses onwards ; to march 
with the rest seemed all that he desired 
before the veil fell and the phantasy was 
revealed to him that to he new and modern 


beaw Was there 
partnership a per: 


was behindhand, and to be ancient and 
medieval was ideal. ‘Hence the uso of 
apparently decaying laths curving the lines 
of the tile-cou , the dotted brickwork, 
accidentally obscured windows, crooked 
pass and sudden levels. 


Still, the master was sanely up to date ; 
the plans worked amazingly, the construction 
sively ingenious and 
simply natr an artistic craftiness of 
scheme was associated with the picturesque 
xterior that made both elevation and plan 
amazingly consequent and fascinating ; 
and, though the whole was medieval, it was 
alive. 

Norman Shaw's work could well have 
concluded the History of the Gothic Revival 
and left his name among its great ones, but 
he was then only in his early prime, and 
the spirit that worked within him was quicker 
than the content of that movement. 
Whether New Zealand Chambers will remain 
for Macaulay’s antipodean visitor's residence 
when his time comes we cannot say, as that 
depends wpon the endurance of its concealéd 
construction ; but the triumphant bursting 
of the bonds of the old Metropolitan Buildin, 
Act was achieved in that tour de force, not of 
Gothic art, but of modern antiquarian crafts- 
manship of design. That purity of style and 
avoidance of debasing Renaissance infection, 
which were the sheet-anchors of Revival 
virtue, were abandoned, and something 
that ght, in the picturesque symbolism 
argon of the school, have been called 
publicly invoked. ‘The 
up with Norman Shaw, 
and he applied the freedom and adaptability 
of all the architectural experiments and 
ignorancies of the early undeveloped and 
sientifie English Renaissance to modern 
ng. The saving element, as before. 
lies in the exquisite humour of the artistic 
appeal to picturesque sentiment alone. The 
« Swan House,’’the ** Clock House,’’and others 
on the Chelsea Embankment violate many 
constructional proprieties, though they 
remain standing; but “Lowther Lodge,” 
Barings’ Bank, ‘and other solemn examples 
in’ Queen’s Gate, from north to south, 
gradually accept simpler forms of constructive 
appearance—that is to say, they avoid 
puzzles, and charm the world by their 
breadth and simplicit: ‘ 

During this period Norman Shaw created 
a school of modern domestic building which 
became wide enough to be national. He 
led the way from the Middle Ages through 
the early to the later Renaissance, compelling 
modern requirements as he went along ito 
conform to ancient appearances. Time 
loves change and movement, and he changed 
and moved, but always in front. No archi- 
tect led him. He had affinities and sym- 
pathies with the leaders in every branch of 
decorative art, but none could equal his full 
stride, even when he seemed to slow down 
into beautifully commonplace building. 
The smaller houses at Bedford Park and 
Melbury-road, as well as the Jarger ones in 
Hampstead and on the Cadogan Estate, 
can all be discerned as his by the excellence 
of their simple qualities. ~ 

New ‘Scotland Yard 
to stand by itself. Entirely > and 
unjustified by ent among official 
buildings, it is as rightly architectural in 
scheme as the Houses of Parliament or 
Thomas's Hospital, but is much more 
s etory upon its riparian site, and 
increasingly impressive as the fashion of its 


was alternately exce: 
al ; 


may well he said 
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style passes into the architectural history. 
One feels that it is independent in its solid 
qualities of the accident that it seemed 
artistic to the men who first liked it. 

Then the latest phase of pompous 
Renaissance dignity and richness of line—— 
«Bryanstone’ in the country and the 
“Gaiety”? group in town, followed by the 
great Quadrant scheme and the Piccadilly 
Hotel. In old age he was as eat in 
surprises as in his youth. There seemed 
to be hardly amy architectural sensations 
to which Norman Shaw could not give effect 
in plan, elevation, grouping, or detail. 
Each phase found its master in his hand and 
was brought into service. 

It is yet soon to estimate the permanent 
value of Norman Shaw’s work; it may be 
that the relation of his designs to the current 
from which they emerged may be forgotten, 
the charm of his published drawings may 
n only with collectors, the fragrance 
of his genial humour, only partially embodied 
in much interesting and characteristically 
prolific correspondence, may evaporate with 
the passing of a generation, but New 
Scotland Yard, at least, must remain awhile, 
midway between Westminster and Somerset 
House, seated upon the Embankment in 
monumental dignity as a fair embodiment 
of 2 man and a movement which cannot be 
overlooked in-any distant survey of English 
architecture of the latter half of the XIXth 
century. 


oe 


THE PRIORY CHURCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH, 


Tue Secretary to the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings wrote to the 
Times ot November 21 with reference to the 
restoration of this church. Mr. T. G. Jackson, 


has given us special permission, 
with the concurrence of the Bishop of 


Winchester, to publish his statement in reply 
to the charge of vandalism. The words of 
the original note are printed in parenthesis 
in small type, and Mr. Jackson’s comments 
follow in each case. 


(1) “ The 2at medizeval church of Christ- 
church, Hampshire, is well known, and. any 
damage done thereto must be considered little 
short of a national calamity. A faculty from 
the Bishop of Winchester, dated March 9, 
1912, gave power to the Vicar and Church- 
wardens to carry out certain well-defined 
alterations to the ‘internal fittings of the 
church. In_ his printed appeals the Vicar 
stated:—‘ There will be no destruction of 


ancient wor and ‘no ancient work will be 
interfered with.’ In spite of such assurances, 
and under cover of the Bishop’s faculty, which 
gave no consent for it, much ancient work has 
been interfered with in a disastrous and un- 
ecessary manner. The north transept has 
mn much pulled about, a great quantity of 
new stone has been inserted in the west 
to the destruction of original Norman wor 


The work in the north transept consists 
in removing a modern gallery which was 
never used and the stairs that led to it, also 
the removal of some pews with glass screens 
that blocked the beautiful arches of the two 
eastern chantries, also the removal of the 
modern deal pews below the gallery and the 
repair of the floor which had been broken up 
for the flooring to these modern pews. New 
floors have been laid, and the transept is 
seated with oak. The effect of this has been 
to restore to the interior view of the church 
the north transept, which was completely 
blocked up with high pews and galleries, and 
to expose the two chantries, which are now 
accessible from the transept. 


(2) “Portions of arcading that remained in 
that wall have been ‘restored,’ and 
shafts from elsewhere have been mutil 
inserted.” 


ated and 


The arcade is not restored, but the missing 
colonettes have been replaced. The whole 
of this arcading was mutilated to make way 
for the modern deal pew I directed the 
replacing of the colonettes with new stone. 


stones of several of the. bay: 
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But the foreman, without my know! 
used some old shafts, once apparently ot 
the church, which were found lying it 
crypt. This I should not have allowed 
I suggested their removal, but the 
thought this unnecessary under the cil 
stances, 


(3) ‘ On the eastern side of the transept ; 
stone wall has been built, blocking wm 
irway leading to the eastern chanel 
the north chancel aisle.” 


This wall formerly existed, and half 
is old work. It was continued on th 
lines in order to enclose the transept 
the eastern part of the church and suj 


the gla: een which the Vicar 
Churchwardens consider necessary to ext 
draughts, 


(4) ‘* New stairs have been inserted belo: 
southern arch opening, from the said ¢ 
to the transept.” 


The original levels of the transept anc 
chantries being preserved, steps wer 
course, necessary. Before the present 
there were deal steps forming part. ol 
pewing that has been removed. The 
steps are of stone. 


(5) ** The Norman arch leading from the 
sept to the north chancel aisle—one ot 
few vesti left of the Norman choir 
been much tampered with, its northern 
having been, without any necessity, practi 
sd with new stone, and the nlaster 
nal stonework destroyed.” 


This was a more ious matter. | 
untrue that the arch has been “n 
tampered with.” It has not been tou 
at all. The pier next the chantry on w 
it rests was badly crushed and split and 
been cut into by the beams of the gal 
It was in a very dangerous state, and | 
me great concern. It has now been mei 
with new bonding stones where the olds 
was crushed, and has been grouted 
cement and, I believe, made secure. 
was a very difficult and delicate operati 


(6) “The opportunity of resetting the 
caustic tile pavement of the north trai 
(recently discovered) has been neglected 
many of the fragments removed to the vica 
or left on rubbish heaps.” 


My instructions have been that every 1 
ment of the old tiling which was discov 
on the removal of the deal floor shoulc 
relaid in the original place. The tiles 
sadly broken and most of them imper 
but enough remains to be of great intel 
Mr. West, the Curate, is taking cal 
drawings of them, 


(7) ‘These are but a few mples of 
damage wrought in the last few months, 
many examples in the last few years m 
easily be cited. Work on the church is still 
ceeding. These vandalisms (quite a 
from the damage done to a, glorious nati 
monument) eall for the strongest public 


demnation, and yet the Bishop of Winche 
is proposing to visit Christchurch on the 
inst. to give his official benediction to 


What the examples which are not ¢ 
may be we are left to imagine. All 
work I have done hitherto has been of 
nature of structural repair. ‘The timber 1 
which exists above the plaster groining 
the nave—an interesting structure of 
XIVth century—has been secured insteat 
being removed, as had formerly been ] 
posed. The tower, of which the paraj 
were insecure, has been repaired and 
masonry cleaned from plants which has d 
serious damage, the facing stone being 
some cases forced more than an inch out 
the wall. The south wall of the nave wh 
had given way has been underpinned, an 
drain is formed. The slating of the roof 
been put to rights. The groining of 
Lady ‘Chapel had suffered by the expans 
of the iron bars and cramps with whicl 
had been put together and the spring 
especially. t 
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he west end, were split ; and their condi- 
| was such that they might have slipped 
brought the whole vault to ruin. They 
e been very carefully repaired by insert- 
new springers in the place of' those that 
e burst, and the ceiling has been 
roughly repaired where necessary else- 
me. 
) ** Besides the foregoing, ascheme may soon 
on foot to ‘restore’ the Lady Chapel by 
ims of a large sum of money left for tho 
pose by one whose connexion. with Christ- 
reh was. of the slightest. It is no ex era- 
ay that in the case of a building like 
its’ value decreases whenever 
+ upon it for purno other than. 
Here, nevertheless, is a 
xpenditure of thousands 
tion which will do littl 
lue as a tional monu- 
time the nation 


fends. on restor: 
depreciate its va 
%. Surely it is 


lined. proper protection for its treasures 
antiquities.’”’ 
f this last matter I know nothing. 


; seems to me that the objections made 
the foregoing extracts are captious and 
sasonable. They are taken almost ver- 
m from a letter sent me some time ago 
a gentleman who lives at Christchurch. 
am not aware that the Society 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings has 
zed the work or done more than adopt 
Ieletter. . . . The repair of the 
dos, which was in a dangerous state, 
now been secured according to my 
, which was approved by the Society 
imtiquaries. 


(Signed) T. G. Jackson. 


———_»--—_—__ 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
INTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


WE winter exhibition of the Royal Society 
Painters in Water-Colours provides a gay 
fanciful array of pictures, a pleasant 
ley of patterns, if it contains little 
nore than average interest and_ skill. 
h of the work suggests the rapidity of 
ution which is more or less essential in 
material, and much of it also rapidity 


ybservation, which is not perhaps the 
b thing as depth of observation. In the 
scapes, for instance, of David Cox we 


find the first two qualities, but in them 
Iso find the third ales When we begin 
lisengage the work of particular artists 
the general mass. of painting on the 
s we find that many of the artists—Mr. 
‘les Sims and Mr. Napier Hemy, for 
mee—ave successful in obtaining pre 
iy the same effect which their work in 
las made familiar. Mr. Sims's formula, 
h aims at the expression of light poetic 
asies, would seem perhaps to lend itself 
particularly to the purposes of the 
ermedium. But, whatever the medium, 
ave grateful for the expression of the 
it, decorative, imaginative outlook of 
artist in modern painting. Mr. Napier 
y's -pieces are faithful transcripts, in 
h are caught the spirit and swiftness of 
surrent and the breeze. Mr. Robert W. 
h, on the other hand, readily adapts 
point of view to the water-colour touch 
te numerous’ bright examples which he 
contributed to the exhibition. The art 
fm. Clausen stands a little apart. He i 
» subjective than the other painter: 
ict transcripts or formule in fantasy ‘a 
in his wa He certainly does not ta 
interest in the photographic resemblance 
lings. His drawing, for instance, of the 
est Door of the Parthenon from Within, 
oonlight,”’ may not be a good architec- 
t drawing, but it is no calumny on archi- 
tral form as are so many painters’ 
‘ings which attempt to depict archi- 
ime more precisel The art of Mr. 
sen is, in any cass, that of tempere 
not that of the camera. Take agai 
trong, rugged sketch of Ludlow Castle, 
thich the aspect of the building and 
aspect of Nature take on, a wind-swept 
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and weather-beaten garb—an 
sentimental view, you may say; and) so 
it is in a way, but the artist's feeling 
for style, his personal vocabulary in colour, 
are not those of the cheap sentimentalist. 
Mr. Walter Bayes is what one may,call a 
pa painter ; he makes no char ge on your 
emotions, you leave him with a certain 
impression of delicacy and charm but a 
little cold, with an impression of artistic 
theory rather than of artistic vision and 
impulse. He is.a painter, ag you might’ say 
So-and-so is a grammarian ; that is, he under- 
stands the synt: of his art. But he is 
more tham that, and in, his two pictures at 
this exhibition, as in those which we have 
seen elsewhere, we feel that there is in his 
work a good deal of artistic vision 
unaccommodating kind, as well as e 
artistic theory. So far as architecture is 
concerned there is much of interest, including 
a large and outstanding view of the south 
east angle of Ely Cathedral (painted for the 
Municipal Art Gallery at Birmingham), by 
Mr. Rooke, and numerous subjects by 
other artists from scenes in Italy. Mr. 
Reginald Barratt shows vari i 
associated with the Piazza and St. Mark 
at Venice; but in none is he so successful 
as in his delineation of the decorative detail 
of the base of the great flagstafis which face 
the cathedral, the best drawings, from this 
point of view, at the exhibition. Mr. Walter 
Crane shows the spectacle of an aviation 
meeting drawn after the somewhat quate 
precision of the earlier manner of . Walter 
Greaves, while the. strength and lucidity of 
Mrs. Laura Knight's art are well represented 
n ‘* By the Sea,” in which human sentiment 
and the sentiment of Nature are brought 
into some kind of rela 
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THE KENSINGTON. FIRE. 


Tr would not be fair to those most con- 
cerned to say that the lessons of the Clapham 
Junetion fire and other disastrous fires in 
drapery establishments have been neglected. 
Nevertheless, they have not been properly 
leaynt—a point which is sufficiently ilus- 
trated by the facts brought out in: evidence 
given at the Coroner's inquest on the recent 
e in the premises of Messrs. John Barker 
& Co. at Kensington. 

Like other large drapery establishments 
that have not yet been rebuilt in conse- 
quence of fire, the buildir Oucanies by the 
firm were not in confor mity with the present 
state of the law as set forth in the London 
Building Acts, and were not suitable for 
the conduct of a business characterised as 
dangerous by the Coroner who inquired into 
the Clapham Junction fire: The proprietors 
had evidently recognised the necessity of 
providing safeguards, for they had installed 
four means of ape from the upper floors 
in the form of a rease, two iron ladders, 
and a rope and, as one witness 
stated, the place w: “ overrun. wath fire 

appliances.” We must point out, however, 
that even. the most. lavish expenditure in 


this direction is absolutely futile unless 
expert iadvice is obtained for guidance in 
the selection and installation of safety 


appliances. 

It is satisfactory in a measure to learn 
from the evidence of at least three witnesses 
that: loss of life might have been avoided if 
the girls who per ished had retained their 
presen of mind. But this would have been 
due to the gallant efforts of the London Fire 
Brigade, and not to the means of escape 
provided by the firm. For instance, we 
learn from the evidence of the head fireman 
to Mes Barker & Co. that “ the box con- 
taining the rope ladder was burned, and the 
ladder had dropped down, so that it was 
never used,” and from the evidence of Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., that the escape 
ppliances were mostly on one side while the 
e attacked the premises from the other 
side. Again, it is made clear by the evidence 
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that the numerous fire appliances did not 
include automatic alarms or .automatic 
sprinklers, both of which are of inestimable 
value in the early stages of fire. We 
thoroughly endorse the recommendation of 
the Coroner’s jury that buildings of the class 
in question should be fitted with automati 
fire-alarms, and regret that automatic 
sprinklers were not included, for these begin 


to operate at once and long before aid 
summoned by alarms can arrive om the 
scene. 

The fire appears to have started in the 


a boiler fire had been banked 
up for the night. In itself this should have 
occasioned no r but from the evidence of 
Mr. Dyer, London Fire Brigade, we find that 
the flue passing from the boiler up through 
the root was lined with wood at the top—an 
arrangement once more demonstrating the 
point that the lavish provision of fire 
appliances is not sufficient, and that proper 
advice is necessary as to the safety of fittings 
and apparatus throughout the building to be 
protected. Compliance with the principles 
of fire-resisting construction as embodied in 
the London Building Acts is certainly not 
less important than the supply of fire 
appliances, but we may suppose that the 
directors of Messrs. Barker & Co. believed so 
strongly in. the efficacy of the latter that 
they did not hesitate to continue the use 
of the wpper story as sleeping quarters for 
some of their staff, and for the same 
reason delayed attention to the structural 
alterations proposed by the London County 
Council. 

Events have proved that the firm were not 
justified in cither course of action. Both 
Colonel Fox, London Salvage Corps, and 
Mr. Hanson, District Surve € 
opinion that it was unsafe for people to 
sleep in the building, and Mr. W. E. Riley. 
London County Council, said that if the 
suggested alterations had been made at the 
time of the fire, the inmates would have 
been able to escape. He also stated that an 
immense number of similarly dangerous 
buildings have to be dealt with in London, 
and we gather from his evidence and that of 


kitchen, where 


Mr. Milborne, a director of Messrs. Barker 
& Co., that the County Council are not 
taking very peremptory action to ensure 


prompt compliance with the law. 

It is quite easy to realise that business 
firms may wish for time to consider extensive 
alterations involving heavy outlay, and to 
appreciate the considerate motives influenc- 
ing the efficials of the County Council. But 
it is equally manifest that persons engaged 
in dangerous trades must be awakened to a 
sense of their responsibilities, and, if neces- 
sary, compelled to give prompt attention to 
statutory obligations. 

On this aspect of the question we may 
refer to the letter from Mr. E. O. Sachs, 
printed elsewhere in our present issue and 
also in the Z%imes of Tuesday last. It will 
be seen that Mr. Sachs is strongly impressed 
with what he considers to be the apathy of 
the London County Council in enforcing the 
provision of the London Building Acts 
relative to fire protection. 

We can quite understand the anxiety 
displayed by our CORONA and agri 
wi ith him that it is very desirable that the 
provisions of the Acts as amended in 1905 
should be applied to all buildings coming 
within their purview, with a minimum 
amount of delay. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that the task placed on the 
shoulders of the County Council is one of 
enormous magnitude—a point made clear by 
the letter pr -inted in the Times of Wednesday 
from Mr. A. T. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Building Acts ( ‘ommittee. 

Although thousands of cases have been 
dealt with since the Act was passed in 1905, 
it is admittedly the fact that many 
thousands remain for attention, the policy 
of the County Council, as outlined by Mr. 
Taylor, being to deal with dangerous cases 
as they become known, and the remainder 
by'a gradual process, so as to avoid a general 
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structural disturbance throughout the whole 
of the metropolis. 

At the same time, it is manifest from 
Mr. Tayl letter and the evidence of Mr. 
Riley that the County Council are unable to 
put administrative machinery into operation 
for the purpose of enforcing immediate com- 
pliance with the comprehensive requirements 
of the new Act all over London, and that the 
completion of the work, so far as concerns 
existing buildings, will probably occupy a 
long period of time. Therefore, without in 
the slightest degree implying any reflection 
upon the Building Acts Committee or the 
Architect's Department of the London 
County Council, we are unable to regard the 
situation with entire complacency, and trust 
that prompt measures will be taken to deal 
with dangerous cases, particularly where the 
premises are occupied in part for dwelling or 
sleeping purposes. 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the Archi 
tectural Association was held on Mond 
the Rooms of the Association, Tufton-street, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Gerald Horsley 
(President). 

The Secrétary announced that the Athletic 
Club dance would be held on December 2 from 
9 till 2.30 at the Wharnclifie Rooms of the 
Hotel Great Central, and that tickets 
could be obtained at the office, price 8s. 6d. 
each. 

The fellowing new members were elected :— 
Mr. 8. G. A. Cockle, Dovercourt ; Mr. G. N. 
Mackenzie, ‘Westminster; and Mr. R. M. H. 
Philp. 

The President called attention to the very 
interesting exhibition of sketches, plans, ete., 
of London districts on the walls of the room 
which, he said, would repay study ; and also 
to the exhikition of the works done in the 
Schools during the past term in the gallery, 
which, he said, gave an excellent idea of the 
work being done. 


The Late Mr. Norman Shaw. 

The President said it was his melancholy 
duty to refer to an event which was profoundly 
affecting them at the present time—he meant 
the great loss which all architects had sustained 
in the death of Mr. Norman Shaw. Mr. 
Norman Shaw was one of their Vice-Presidents 
about 1857. It was impossible for him to say 
how much they were indebted to Mr. Shaw, 
whose influence on architecture had been 
profound. Modern architecture, they knew 
it to-day, was really due to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
creative influence. Supported as he was by 
other men of his time, who recognised his 
great genius and ability, he had taken the 
Tead in the direction ‘in which their archi- 
tecture had been progressing in the last few 
years. He moved that a vote of condolence 
be sent to the relatives of the deceased 
gentleman. 

The motion was carried in silence. 


The Late Mr. I’Anson. 


The President said he had also to ask them 
to pass a vote of condolence to the relatives of 
the late Mr. E. B. YAnson, who had been a 
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member of the Association for many years, 
and whose work in the City of London and 
other places was well known to most of them. 
He was a man who was universally respected 
by all who knew him, 


THE PROSAIC IN AN ARCHITECT'S 
WORK. 


Mr. Horace Cubitt then read the following 
paper :— 

“Tt will, of course, be admitted that an archi- 
tect should be competent in all branches of 
his work. To such end we have now a most 
elaborate system of hitectural education; 
and, apart from this, we are all, in some 
measure, students to the close of our days. 
But there is a tendency for study to be 
very largely confined to subjects which readily 
appeal to the imagination, and in consequen 
other subjects of less interest, but of — 
great importance in the work of an architec 
tend to be rather neglected. 

The statement that an architect should 
know his work must not, however, be con- 
etrued to mean that every architect must be 
competent in regard to all classes of work 
that architects undertake to do. There a 
many. branches of work occasionally carried 
out by architects which are not, in the cor- 
rect sense of the term, architectural work. 
There is, for example, the valuation of pro- 
perty. It will sur be admitted that, 
although a ecale of fees for this work is 
quoted in the Institute's Schedule of Profes- 
sional Charges, a member of our profession 
when engaged in valuing property is acting 
not as an architect, but as a surveyor. The 
same applies also to the work of preparing 
iti An.-architect when executing 
rk is surely, for the time being, a 
surveyor. Other important instances where 
work frequently undertaken by an architect 
is in reality that of a surveyor are the 
measurement of the area of a building. site or 
building- estate, and the settlement of dilapi- 
dations. No suggestion is made that an 
architect should not be conversant with many 
subjects which come within the term ‘ sur- 
i It. will often be very helpful to 
him in his practice if he is able to undertake 
work of this nature, although in the larger 
towns he will do well to leave such subjects 
as the valuation of property and the prepara- 
tion of building quantities to surveyors who 
specialise in these subjects. But such know- 
ledge is in no way essential, whereas it is 
obviously of primary importance that an 
architect should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the carrying out of all matters that 
correctly come within the scope of the term 
“an architect’s work.’ 
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True Architectural Work. 


It may be said that it is difficult to know 
where to draw the line between true archi- 
tectural work and surveying work that is 
undertaken by architec But there is 
really no difficulty at ail.. An architect, as 
the designer of building work, should 
obviously be acquainted with all branches 
of knowledge that affect the work of design— 
using the word design in the correct sense of 
the word, and not restricting it 2s is so 
often done to, the conception and elaboration 
of ornamental features. Beyond this his 
knowledge need not extend. Tt will be seen 
that ignorance of the various branches of 
work already mentioned will not handicap 
in the slightest the designer of building wor 
With valuations and dilapidations he is 
clearly not concerned, and his design will 
probably gain rather than suffer in execution, 
if the survey of the site and the preparation 
of the quantities are undertaken by some 
other person. 

But an analysis of the process by which 
a design is evolved will show that there are 
other branches of work of very great import- 
ance to the designer, which are frequently 
incorrectly classed as belonging not to archi- 
tecture, but to surveying or engineering. 
These branches of work, which cannot usually 
be mastered without considerable application 
and study, do not appeal to the majority of 
architects and architectural students. Hence, 
the wish and the thought being in the pro- 
verbial relationship, there is a tendency to 
regard a knowledge of such subjects as not 
essential to the equipment of an architect. 
Why, it is in effect said, should we waste on 
these prosaic subjects valuable time which 
might be better spent in gaining» a fuller 
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knowledge of art? But can this attitu 
justified? A designer when called up 
deal with an architectural problem is , 
required to have a. knowledge not, mer 
proportion, architectural detail, and th 
tomary methods of construction, but 
the practical requirements, restrictions 
possibilities that affect the work on 
he is engaged. The evolution of a des 
such an intangible process of catchin 
weaving together, and elaborating idea 
in the brain that the designe: 
work freely and satisfactorily only 
has a thorough grasp of everything 
materially affects his work. But, it m 
said, this is expecting too much oi 
designer; surely it will be permissibl 
him to get the opinions of epeciali 
certain points, and then, if nec 
his design accordingly. Imagine a con 
of organ music being compelled towarc 
end of his composition to call i 
specialists in organ construction 
to modifying his score where, as 
his advisers) considered it unplayable 
imagine such a man producing a moc 
work instead of a pessible much finer 
because of his lack of knowledze 
capabilities of his i 
who in matters vi ng 
relies on the advice of specialists irete 
making himself conversant with all the 
jects concerned” is acting in a coms 
similar manner, and runs a similar risk. 


The Building Law. 

Let us consider the chief of these cul 
that are thought by many to be too unin 
ant and too prosaic to be worth the clos 
thorough attention of the exponents 
students of architecture. Take, for exa 
the comprehensive requirements of the ] 
ing law in our larger towns, and more 
ticularly in London. Here we have an elab 
code which very materially affects the 
licn of every building. Consider an ord 
domestic building on an ordinary site, a 
will be found that the position, height, 
construction of the building will be 
materially controlled by the requiremen 
the building law or by-laws. ‘t'he buil 
for instance, must not extend beyond 
frontage lin it must have the reqi 
amount of air space at the rear; it mus 
if situated in: London, extend abo 
diagonal line; its walls must be of 
materials of specified thickness ; its 
sanitation must be designed and constm 
throughout in accordance with specified 1 
All these points are met with in the d 
and construction of a building of ord: 
everyday class. In dealing with 


buildir further requirements are en 
tered. Large public buildings, for inst 


are required’ to be planned so as to a 
reasonable means cf escape in case of 
and to be of fire-resisting constructi 
London the means of escape requiren 
apply to a very large class of buildings, 
there are also special constructional req 
ments affecting warehouses, sho 
dweiling-rcoms above, tenement buildings 

These numerous and far-reaching req 
ments have a very considerable intluenc 
the buildings that we design. Peossib 
of such requirements are open to criti 
, by all means let us have ample - 
1, and, if it is found to be justified 
us get the offending requirements e 
rescinded or amended. But the bulk of! 
requirements will doubtless withstand the 
of criticism, and in any case we are b 
to conform to all requirements existing a 
moment, whether good or bad. Seeing 
this is so, surely it is not unreasonab. 
suggest that it is the business of every a 
tect. to have a good working knowledge o 
requirements in the district in which he ] 
tises. But what percentage of London a 
tects are well acquainted with the Lo 
building law? 

It is becoming to be a generally acce 
axiom by modern writers on architecture 
the study of any style is of value in d 
proportion to, the pains taken to under 
the spirit of which the architectural form 
the outcome. A consideration of Greek a 
tecture will show a thorough appreciatio 
just limitations to have been one of 
predominant characteristics of Greek 
signers. It may seem rather venturesom 
euggest that the modern exponents- of 
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feo-Grec should, as one of the principal 
ases of their work, take to a study of the 
uilding law. Yet I cannot imagine a Greek 
rehitect commencing to design a building 
yhile having but a hazy idea of the require- 
ients governing his wor In fact, a Greek 
rehitect with hazy ideas on any branch of 
is work is almost inconceivable. The clear- 
ut intellectuality of his age could not brook 
ae kind of half-knowledge which to-day is 
) prevalent. 


Result of Ignorance of Requirements. 
But it will doubtless be said—remarks to 
us effect are of everyday occurrence—that it 
| impossible for the average architect to 
ecome familiar with requirements so com- 
zehensive m character as those applying in 
ondon, and that, after all, there is no real 
eed for the architect to bother his head 
0 much about such matters; if he goes 
rong the District Surveyor or the London 
ounty Council officials will soon put him 
ght. In regard to the first. of these two 
sertions, it must, of course, be admitted that 
detailed knowledge of every single require- 
ent is out of the question. Neither 
towledge necessary to any person; 
tails of any requirement every careful 
srson will consult the exact text of the Act 
» by-law in question. But a general know- 
dge of the requirements is a very desirable 
‘quisition, and is not a matter of very great 
fliculty. But close attention and study is, 
cou required; it is not possible to 


‘come well grounded in any subject without 
meentration, and the London Building Acts 
mnot be mastered 
indedness. 


in a spirit of absent- 


the assertion that the administra- 
Js will prevent the architect from 
mtravening any requirements, this as a 
mple statement may be accepted at once. 
at as for the implied suggestion that their 
tion will operate favourably rather than 
lherwise in regard to the building in ques- 
on, such a desirable result will not occur 
one case out of twenty. What most 
equently happens is that the architect who 
not well acquainted with the building 
quirements evolves his design without much 
gard to such requirements. When he has 
eceeded in obtaining a satisfactory design 
om his client’s standpoint, and there are 
imediate prospects of the building work 
ing commenced, he submits his plans to 
le local surveyor. If he is lucky perhaps only 
lew small modifications will be necessitated. 
ut not unfrequently he has the mortification 
find that his building as planned contra- 
nes a very important requirement—it ex- 
nds in front of the general building line, 
it has not the requisite open space at the 
ar, or the means of escape in case of fire 
lo inadequate, or in some other important 
spects it is contrary to the building require- 
ents. What is to be done? The client is 
patient to get the building started. ‘The 
shitect has not the heart to spend a 
eat deal of time in reconsidering his plan- 
ing in the light of his new and dearly- 
ught experience. The local surveyor is 
incipally concerned in obtaining a compli- 
ce with the requirements. If this can be 
me without impairing the efficiency of the 
ilding he is admittedly pleased, but if it 
anot he philosophically and rightly reflects 
at it is not his fault. All things tend to 
at in many cases is pi cally the im- 
table. The pruning-knife is requisitioned. 
le design is ruthlessly lopped and’ carved 
re and there to m it conform to the 
mirements. The architect henceforth is 
hvinced that all by-laws and building re- 
irements are made solely for the exaspera- 
n of the profession. It never enters his 
ind that he is to blame for not having made 
mself acquainted with the requirements 
ecting his work. 
Law as to Rights of Light. 
Lhe mention of the procedure of cutting 
ek a building brings us rather naturally to 
subj of the Iaw regarding rights of 
ht. This, like the building law, is often 
asidered to belong rather to the domain of 
h surveyor than that of the architect. 
#, the great effect which this branch of the 
y has on the erection of buildings surely 
ices it among the most important practical 
inches of an architect’s study. Thousands 
build'nes are erected. every year of which 
heights, and thus to some extent, the 
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character of the elevations, are governed by 
the rights of light of neighbouring buildings. 
Architects should surely know to what extent 
they are able to build when concerned with 
a site thus subject to serious restrictions. 
Although the cases decided by the Courts are 
legion, yet, thanks to the decision of the 
House of Lords in the often-quoted case of 
Colls v. Home and Colonial Stor the law 
on the subject is not unduly complex, and is 
within the understanding of any person who 
to give a little time to the study of it. An 
architect ought to have a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with the law on this subject, so that he 
can tell whether he is keeping within safe 
limits or whether the building that he pro- 
poses to erect is one of those on the border- 
line between what is and is not permissible. 
In dealing with a site subjected to rights of 
light it will often be necessary to make the 
maximum permissible use of the site, a border- 
line case being in such instance the obvious 
primary objective of the architect. Then, 
in the subsequent negotiations h repre- 
sentatives of the dominant neighbouring 
owner or owners he can feel his way, and, if 
necessary, make some little concessions in 
order to dispose of any opposition that may 
be encountered. In matters of this kind an 
architect will surely produce a better building 
if he has a sufficient knowledge of the subject 
to enable him to act independently, and is 
not compelled at every stage to go to an expert 
for guidance. 
Law of Contracts. 

A great deal of attention has recently been 
given by the profession to the law of con- 
tracts as affecting architects. It is un- 
doubtedly a very important subject, although 
from the standpoint of architecture it may 
be considered to be of less vital interest 
than the subjects of the building law and the 
law as to the rights of light. Vor it is quite 
conceivable that an architect might erect a 
succession of fine buildings under forms of 
contract of hopelessly unsuitable and in- 
ster. Or an architect might 
gate the whole of his work of 
nature to his solicitor, and his buildings 
might be none the worse. But it is obviously 
not to the interests of the profession, and 
thus indirectly not to the interests of archi- 
tecture, for architects to gain a reputation 
for lack of business ability ; neither is it desir- 
able to allow any of our legitimate work to 
fall into the hands of lawyers. The law of 
contracts as affecting both the building 
owner and contractor, and the architect and 


client, is therefore a mnece: subject of 
study for practising architects and for 
aspirants to the profession. There is also 


one special aspect of the study of various 
legal branches of our work which should not 
be overlooked. Familiarity with the inter- 
pretation of the law as expressed in the judg- 
ments of the Courts tends to produce an 
appreciation of the just value of words. In 
the majority of building cases, except to 
some extent those regarding rights of light, 
the decision depends almost entirely on the 
construction of a clause in a statutory 
requirement or contract, or in the interpreta- 
tion of a judgment in a previous case. It is 
impossible for a person to give much atten- 
tion to legal decisions without acquiring, 
unconsciously perhaps, a clearer form of 
literary expression. The value of this is, ot 
course, considerable, having regard to the 
amount of correspondence which an archi- 
tect’s practice necessarily entails. Also it may 
be not unfairly contended that the habits of 
precision thus established are no inconsider- 
able asset in the practice of what has been 
termed the most sane of all the arts. 


Construction. 

We now come to the question of construe- 
tion. Ags regards those branches of the sub- 
ject which are embraced within the work of 
the main building trades, the modern archi- 
tect has generally a very sound knowledge. 
Indeed, in the case of brickwork, carpentry, 
and joinery it is not too much to say that 
many architects know much more of the 
technique of these subjects than the average 
mechanic. And that this is so is one of the 
hopeful signs in modern architecture. But 
how about the important matters in the erec- 
tion of a large building which it is the custom 
to include in the general term “ envineering ””? 
Here it is quite the exception to find that. the 
architect is sufficiently familiar with the work 
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to be able to design and control it in all 
details. He usually is compelled to place 
such work, and thus to sone extent his own 
reputation, in the hands of specialists. To a 
certain degree this action is justifiable. So 
Many special matters are encountered in the 
construction of most large modern buildings 
that it is quite impossible for an architect 
of other than most exceptional attainments 
to be thoroughly well acquainted with them 
all, There is, however, a distinct line 
beyond which an architect ought not to go in 
delegating his work to specialists. If the 
special work is such that it can have no 
material influence on the general design and 
construction of the building, tha specialist 
may be employed. Such matiers as the 
technical details of electric lighting and hot- 
water heating of ordinary buildings may not 
unreasonably be delegated to spe s, for 
if this is done the resulting work will often 
gain by the arrangement. But, on the other 
hand, if the work is such that it affects the 
design of the building, the architect cannot 
rightly delegate it to anyone. 


Structural Design. 

There is one subject of vital importance in 
architectural work which comes within the 
latter category. This is the subject of struc- 
tural design, within which may be included 
at one extreme the formation of the simplest, 
type of cottage roof, and at the other such 
undertakings as the conception and elabora- 
tion of a dome like that of St. Paul's or a 
bridge like Waterloo Bridge. Most modern 
architects are exceedingly inconsistent in 
their treatment of this subject. So long as 
the problems to be solved are of a similar 
character to those which have been dealt 
with by members of his profession for 
centuries past, the average architect has no 
hesitation in applying his mind to them; 
but, given problems of a new character, and 
the use of new materials, he at once says, 
““ These questions are beyond my ability and 
experience; I must call in the engineer.” As 
a result, the services of the architect are often 
dispensed with entirely, or, when he is em- 
ployed, we obtain structures that are the 
design of two persons working from entirely 
different standpoints. If, as usually happens 
in the case of a bridge, the engineer is 
responsible for the initial scheme, the work 
of the architect, if he is not ignored 
altogether, is restricted to the application of 
ornamental features—or features that are 
intended to be so—to the engineer’s design. 
The thought that the chief beauty of a 
bridge is in its general lines rarely appears 
to occur to either party. On the other hand, 
in the case of a large structural feature of a 
building, the architect first evolves the de- 
sign, paying principal attention to the ques- 
tion of appearance. When complete, he 
turns it over to the engineer with a request 
that he shall settle,-in all details, the form 
of the construction. Perhaps a few hours 
afterwards the same architect solemnly and 
—absurd as it may seem—in all honesty holds 
forth to students on the well-worn text that 
construction is the basis of all true design. 

The reason for this failure on our part to 
place on a truer basis the more advanced 
branches of modern architectural design is 
undoubtedly a  strongly-rooted dislike of the 
study of the—to most architects—uncongenial 
subject of structural design. 

Teaching in Architectural Schools. 

It will be of interest. to take note of -the 
attention which is given in the several archi- 
tectural colleges and schools to,the subjects 
dealt with in this paper. The subjects of the 
building law, the law as to light and air, 
and the law of contracts are usually classed 
with a few other branches of work under 
the heading of professional practice. Outside 
London it appears, from such information 
as is available, that practically no instruction 
is given in these subjects in architectural 
schuols. In most London schools a certaim 
amount of attention is given to the building 
Jaw, but apparently it is only in the Archi- 
tectura] Association schools that a general 
course of lectures on professional practice is: 


given. Having regard to this, it may seem 
rather uncharitable to adopt a critical 
attitude, but criticism cannot be disarmed 


by the mere provision of a course of instruc- 
tion, without reference to the. value of. the 
course. A. policy of. declining to ,teach 
certain subjects is perhaps more capable. of 


defence than one of arranging a course, 
which, on the face of it, ‘is too short to 
enable the subj to be taught properly. 
The policy of reserving , these lectures to 
the student's fourth year is also open to 
criticism. By the establishment of the 
course it is presumably conceded that the 
subjects included are ones of which an 
ar ect should have some knowledge. But 
under the present arrangement a student 
completes three years’ training before he is 
officially informed that such subjects exist. 
Proper knowledge of any subject can only 
be obtained gradually; years rather than 
months are usually required. It therefore 
seems to be more than probable that the 
value of a course of lectures on pro 
practice, delivered to students towa the 
end of their training, would be greatly 
increased if students in their first year were 
brought in some way into touch with the 
elements of this important part of an archi- 
tect’s work. Doubtless this criticism can be 
met with the retort that during a period 
limited to four years it is impossible to 
teach everything: The problem of the train- 
ing of the embryo architect is certainly a 
difficult one, and it must be admitted that 
Schools afford about the most level- 
wehitectural education that is given 
anywhere. 


Unity in Architectural Studies. 

In most architectural schools throughout 
the country the subject of structural design 
is in part taught under such titles as 
“mechanics of structures,’’ “theoretical con- 
struction,” “graphic statics,” etc. But the 
teaching is usually confined to the dry-as- 
dust methematical side of the subject. Other 
classes are held in which is taught the science 
of ordinary building construction, and there 
are, of course, yet other classes in what is 
termed “architectural design’? where the 
treatment, however, is usually restricted to 
questions of planning and to the design of 
elevations on approved historic lines. One 
feels compelled to ask why it not possible 
to teach the subject of architecture by dealing 
with a building from all standpoints—the 
planning, the construction as determined | 
mathematical calculations and ordinary p1 
tice, and the treatment of the constructional 
features in such a manner as to produce real 
and virile architecture. There are certain 
eases where we are instructed not to let the 
right hand know what the left hand does, 
but there is no authority for applying this 
precept to architectural education. 

Tt is hoped that sufficient reasons have been 
produced to justify the statement that the 
various subjects in our work, which aro 
usually stigmatised as dull and uninterest- 
ing, are nevertheless of very considerable 
importance. If this is so, it surely follows 
that they should be given a place in the fore- 
front of an architect’s studies. In no art, 
profession, or ‘business is it contended that 
if certain studies are uninteresting they 
should therefore be neglected. In any case, 
if the established members of our profession 
demur at pursuing these studies themselves, 
they may not be unwilling to see them made 
compulsory in the case of students. ‘This 
would afford still further grounds for the 
elder men to’ expatiate on the increased 
educational advantages under which the 
present generation of students pursue their 
studies. 


Repudiation of Title of Paper. 

The time has now come when the title of 
this paper may be thrown overboard. These 
subjects as a whole are not prosaic. Of 
course, a good deal depends on the general 
catlook of the individual. There are persons 
-—you find them principally on the Practice 
Committee of the Institute—who look upon 
the law of contracts as a highly enthralling 
subject. Up to the present I have not been 
touched with this enthusiasm. The building 
jaw, however, exercises a certain attraction. 
in studying the details of this subject there 
is always the zest of exploration. New 
uncertainties are always inviting investiga- 
tion. The modern geographical explorer is 
beginning to have rather a bad outlook. 
Before very long the world will be so well 
explored that there will be nothing fresh for 
him to discover. But the person who takes 
as a field of exploration such a subject as 
the London building law need have no fears 
in this direction. As soon as he ‘becomes 
reasonably familiar with the various by-paths 
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he will find that the County Council have 
amended the law and there are fresh points 
for him to investigate. The subject of rights 
of light is by no means uninteresting, and 
should appeal to two distinct classes of 
architects. Those who like a battle of wits 
will find ample opportunities for a display 
of their abilities in the negotiations which 
are so often involved. Those who are 
interested in such subjects as geometry and 
optics may usefully devote time to the study 
sct_ of obstructions on the varying 
ight received by ordinary buildings 
y-populated districts. : 

t the subject of structural design can 
possibly be considered prosaic is a most serious 
reflection ou our modern method of training. 
The Roman architects and engineers who 
erected the mighty therme, aqueducts, 
bridges, and amphitheatres, which are still 
the wonder of the world, obviously did not 
consider the subject of structural design dull 
and unint in. The Gothic builders, it 
may be assumed, took as keen a delight in 
the logical scientific construction of their 
buildings as they did in the execution of the 
mouldings and carving with which such con- 
struction was embellished. Coming nearer to 
our own time, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the “great mathematician ’’ expended as 
much thought and labour on the fine structural 
scheme for the dome of St. Paul’s as he 
did on the design of any other feature in 
the building. It is necessary for us to realise 
that structural design is not a mere matter 
of calculations and formule. These things, 
however necessary they may be, are but 
means to an end, such end the achievement 
of a living architecture, founded, as was the 
case with ail the historic styles, on the basis 
of logical construction.” 


Mr. Max ‘Clarke, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
hoped that more opportunity would be given 
to the junior members to speak. by allowing 
them to propose such resolutions, as it was 
well for them to make a commencement in 
a place where they were more or less at home. 
Mr. Cubitt had had the audacity to come and 
tell them they were not conducting their 
in a proper manner, but whether he 
ight or not was a matter of opinion. 
When they had a paper of that kind the hall 
was not half filled, whereas on other occasions 
when the subject of discussion was supposed 
to be of more interest it was crowded. This 
was exactly what Mr. Cubitt had been telling 
them, viz., that these matters which he was 
pleased to call prosaic did not appeal to the 
younger generation, or perhaps also to the older. 
If he had his way he would never deal with a 
light and air case or make a survey of a property 
or a schedule of dilapidations, but he had to 
live by architecture, as he expected others in 
the room would have to, and if'a young man sat 
in his office and declined the chance of doing 
these things when a client came along he would 
lose that client for ever. He disagreed with 
the author in several details. He believed one 
of the first things a man should learn was how 
to measure a piece of ground and also how to 
be able to take the levels of the ground. The 
practice of architecture was very much in the 
clouds. They were all hoping for the chance of 
building a palace, but very likely it would result 
in their getting a cottage to build, and probably 
they would be faced with the difficulty of 
having to build it for 1501. Tf the architect was 
not able to survey the ground for the cottage 
he would never be able to build the palace, 
He also disagreed with the author about the 
quantities. It was becoming more or less the 
practice with busy architects never to write 
a specification themselves, but if the young man 
could not write a specification fora cottage. 
he would not know how to build the palace. and 
unless he learned something about it at the 
Architectural Association he did not know where 
he could acquire the knowledge. He must 
know how to write a decent specification which 
the contractor could understand or else he 
would not be competent to desion a building. 
He believed in excellent draughtsmanship, which 
was the first thing to be learned, and in that 
he included design. Unless they could make 
a good design they could never get any prizes, 
and prizes were a sort of advertisement for 
architects. Architects were unable to advertise 
like some ‘‘ dentists” in the newspapers, and so 
had to resort.to some other method, and prizes 
were a sort of advertisement for them in the junior 
stages. In the next Stage the architect got 
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a competition which he hoped to be ab 
y out. If they were able to wr 
real specification there was no great diffi 
in getting from that stage to the sta; 
preparing quantities. They might never 
to do it, but it was a good plan to know s 
thing about it, because then they would | 
better how construction was done than in 
other way—they would get a better gr 
the whole building if they knew what 
provided to make it. One dreadful thin; 
architects was the “extras.” There had 
many cases in the papers lately in regai 
these, and he understood they would 
more shortly. They were unfortunate 
for the architect and the client, and he dic 
think they would crop up if the arcl 
knew exactly the amount of money being s 
and if they told the client honestly wh 
thing would cost, and not go into a thin 
some did, with a light heart, hoping it y 
come out all right in the end. Some cl 
were becoming very litigious, and the Ci 
seemed to uphold them more than in the 
When they got a good practice they woul 
able to pay people to dc the things which 
distasteful to them, but until then they y 
have to do them themselves. This raisec 
awkward question of whether they could 
the client to pay for this expert assist: 
and if the architect was responsible for 
payment of the electric lighting and san 
experts, and so on, he would find little 
for himself. He disagreed with the av 
about the District Surveyor. Those off 
had no right to express opinions about p 


and only gave advice by courtesy and ot 
the goodness of their hearts. . Max C 
proceeded to refer to the contract form o! 
Royal Institute of British Architects whicl 


said, the Practice Committee was seekin 
revise. The present form did not safeg 
the architect and client in regard to 
ployers’ Liability, and it was better at 
present time not to use that form, u 
amended in this particular. Probably 
of the students realised the advant 
they were enjoying as compared with t 
available when he was a young man, but 
pursuit of architecture required a fe: 
amount of energy, and he wondered whe 
they did not devote too much time to foot 
rifle clubs, and dances. The older men 
not think about these things, but if it ag 
with the younger generation then it was 
nice. He did not agree that the younger 
were all hopelessly lacking, because he 
what went on in the Institute examinat 
from time to time, but what did surpri 
was as to how they dealt with so many subj 
Many of those who went in for the examinat 
were very clever, but there were others w 
stupidity was hopeless. In regard to 
majority, however, he considered they refle 
credit on the teaching of the Architect 
Association. 


Mr. A. G. Horsnell 

seconded the motion, and said he really 
not think the subjects touched upon 
prosaic. In the grasping nature of s 
people in light and air cases, ancient li 
and things of that sort, there was fine mat 
for a study of human character apart from 
of law, but really he did not think it 
anything to do with architecture. Architec 
was quite a different matter, but, of cours 
such things came their way and they coul 
them, they did so. No doubt some archit 
were slacker on certain subjects than on otl 
but one could always get advice on mat 
they did not know thoroughly themselves. 


Mr. Louis Jacob, F.S.1., 

considered that whether the matter dealt 
by the author were prosaic or not, they 1 
most important to an architect starting 
practice. These were things which the cl 
himself knew something about, and which 
was able to appreciate far more, unfortunat 
than a beautiful design. That was perl 
unfortunate from the architectural point 
i but important from the view of prac! 
disagreed with Mr. Max Cla tha 
District Surveyor only gave an opinion a 
matter of courtesy, because a clause in 
Building Act said that drawings were to 
used as evidence against a person, and there 
he took it that if an architect submitted p 
which were wrong in some respects those fa 
ought to be pointed out to him. Apart f 
that, he thought the architect would. alu 
find it desirable when his scheme was i 
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liminary stage to talk over the matter with 
» various officials concerned in a friendly way, 
d he would get more information as to the law 
d the regulations than if he spent many hours 
dying the law and the by-laws himself. 
e law on all these matters wanted codifying. 
himself started to do this, but he found it 
h a gigantic task that he had to drop it. 
ference had been made to the Cells case, but 
believed that decision had been considerably 
dified by the case of ‘“‘ Kine v. Jolly.” He 
| strongly advise them never to send their 
ditions of contract to a solicitor, and if it 
ne to an arbitration let it be before surveyors. 
course, with regard to the Royal Institute of 
tish Architects’ form of contract, the awkward 
ng was that directly they began to alter it 
builders said it was a form agreed on by 
Institute and the master builders, and it 
tht not to be altered. With regard to 
structional design, if they were constantly 
aged in building houses, and then perhaps 
in ten years they had to build a factory, 
y found the engineers’ formule rather a 
sance. He could not help wondering when 
Cubitt introduced the Gothic builders if 
y used this formule. He did not think 
1ehow that they did. 


. A. O, Collard 
ught the paper might have been better 
itled “‘ The Mosaic in the Architect’s Work,” 
after all, the word prosaic did not apply to 
ir work. In the dictionary it meant some- 
1g dull or uninteresting. He was afraid 
t many papers on architectural subjects 
e dull and uninteresting, but the work itself 
; interesting in every branch of it. He 
ught the author was absolutely right in 
ag architects not’ to undertake the 
nation of property or the preparation of 
ntities, for they e a distinctly different 
d of work, involving many difierences of 
king and taking up so much time that the 
| architect could not be supposed to have 
e for it. They had often heard discussions 
o what an architect should do and what the 
1¢ implied, and Mr. Cubitt seemed to 
erentiate between the architect and the 
veyor. Most of them to-day were quite 
ing to drop the word surveyor altogether, 
merely call themselves architec pre- 
ling that the greater included the less. 
did not think the author’s illustration of 
composer was quite a happy one, because 
that case disaster’ could occur only to the 
iposer, but in the architectural profession 
er people were involved, and the result might 
lisastrous. He did,not think any architect 
present need° go through the process of 
ging described by Mr. Cubitt. If he was 
mpetent he had only to prepare a scheme 
pencil and take it to the local Council or 
District Surveyor, and it could be amended 


s before the architect got himself into 
culty and his client into expense. He 


ight Mr. Cubitt was a little severe on those 
y might be associated with engineers, for the 
uitect welcomed being associated with the 
ineer on such a beautiful work as a bridge. 
was not aware before that to most architects 
question of structural design was’ uncon- 
ial, for he had found it the most interesting 
i of their work. It had sometimes occurred 
im that the question of professional practice 
ht be dealt with in an earlier stage of the 
‘iculum at the Association, but he was not 
Il sure about it. By the time they reached 
fourth year their minds were more open 
the serious subjects which had to be dealt 
1 under the head of professional practice, 
he found that students took in a kindly 
jon to subjects which probably they had 
1 told were uninteresting. He could assure 
Cubitt that under the curriculum running 
present there was scarcely a moment to 
e for any work outside what was being 
ally done, whilst if any of the present work 
done away with he did not think the 
iculum would be as beneficial as it was. 


> President 

orsed Mr. Collard’s remarks as to the 
iculum of the A When the 
lent came in the fourth year he was generally 
he daytime in an architect’s’ office, and 
brought into touch with those points of 
essional practice which came more or less 
all architect’s work. Consequently he was 
ested in knowing more about these matters, 
in the excellent course of lectures they had 
as able to gain knowledge. Such questions 
quantities. were special subjects which 
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could engage the whole lifetime of a man, and 
it was much better for architects not to deal 
with them. He also supported the suggestion 
as to consultation with the District Surveyors, 
who were most courteous, and would 
much time in trying to help their prof 
brethren. If there was one subject whic 
interested the student it was structural des 
and he was taught from the first that structu 
design was at the root of his design. That was 
dealt with extremely thoroughly within those 
walls. Z 
The motion having been carried, 


Mr. H, Cubitt 


said the argument of Mr. Max Clarke was that 
the architectural schools should teach in such 
a way as to produce not an-architect necessarily, 
but'an architectural practitioner. He did not 
agree, and he purposely separated the items 
of work so as to rule ont those which in his 
opinion could not be called part of an architect’s 
training. They were part of a practitione’ 

training, but they did not necessarily come 
into that of an architect. He thought they 
ought to know enough about quantities to 
prevent them from undertaking them, 
although he agreed that the knowledge one 
gained in learning quantities was most instruc- 
tive. The real point, however, which he 
wanted to emphasise was that of structural 
design. They were told that students were 
trained in and took delight in structural 
design, but if that was so why did an architect 
when called on to design a steel-frame building 
call in an engineer to do the steelwork for 
him? Surely steelwork was structural design, 
and if they designed a building in such a 
manner as was suitable for stonework, and 
then made it a steel building designed by some- 
one else, he did not see how they were pro- 
ducing proper architecture. When dealing 
with the construction of a building, whether of 
ordinary character or of steel or reinforced 
concrete, they ought to be able to desig 
that construction, and not merely make 
elevations and plans and let the construction 
get muddled through afterwards, which was 
what happened nowadays. He thought the 
training of students should be such that they 


did not relegate to the engineer matters which 
were for. the architect. He did not see why 


An 
was usually thought competent to 
ign such a structure as a grain silo, so why 
not a bridge? It was not until the, beginning 
of the XIXth century that architects were 
deprived of this branch of their work, and 
they now seemed willing to accept the position 
of not being able to design in the higher branches 
of structural design. To his mind this was 
deplorable. He thought they could get to a 
certain degree of knowledge so that they would 
understand construction: not in a_ limited 
number of materials, but in all materials. 

The President announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on December 9, when papers 
entitled “ The Practice of the Crafts in Modern 
Building’ would be read by various members 
(combined meeting with the Art Workers’ Guild). 
There would be also, if it could be arranged, 
a meeting on December 14 to deal with the 
question of the Territorial Army. 


an architect should not design a bridge. 
archi 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


The writer of a recent article in the 
Spectator, entitled “ New Country for a Hunt,” 
in which the dinginess and remoteness from the 
rest of civilised London of the Architectural 
Museum: were somewhat unkindly used as a 
would have been astonished at the 
‘ance of the Museum on Thursday, the 
on the occasion of the Architectural 

ssociation’s Annual Conversazione. He would 
also have come away with the impression that 
the present tenant of the Museum is an unusually 
active and enterprising Society. 

The premises are as good as any in London 
for an occasion of this kind. The central hall, 
with the walls of its galleries lined with casts, 
formed a pleasantly mysterious meeting-place 
for some 400 guests. The decorations, the 
music, and the casts were an excellent contiast 
to the moe sevious enjoyments provided in the 
rooms adjoining the galleries on each floor. 

On the top floor was an exhibition of this 
years’ School work, and was notable for the 
work done during the first few months of the new 
third year course in the Day School under 


keeper 
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Mv. Robert Atkinson. This course is a necessary 
development of the Association’s educational 
policy, which should give the student a better 
p of the principles underlying architectural 
design than has hitherto been possible in, the 
short space of two years, during which a great 
part of his time must be given up to acquir- 
ing a knowledge of drawing, history, and 
construction. 

On the first floor gallery was an interesting 
collection of photographs by the members of 
the Sketching and Debating Society and some 
tapestries kindly lent by Messrs. Mo & Co. ; 
but the principal attraction of the evening 
was an exhibition of prints, plans, and drawings 
of London in the large room of the first floor— 
London as it was, as it is, and glimpses of the 


future. This collection was limited wisely, 
and divided into three sections—‘ The River 
from Greenwich to Chelsea,” “St. Jame: 


“ Regent-street from Waterloo- 


Park,” and 
imrose-hill,” or, as someone aptly 


place to Pr 


put it, hh, from the Atheneum to the 
Zoo.” The last of these sections was by far 
the most comprehensive, and was largely 


obtained from the collection of Mr. Arthur 
Ashbridge, who hung them himself in an easily- 
understood sequence. Nash’s design for the 
lay-out of Regent’s Park was shown in a note 
worthy original water-colour drawing which we 
do not remember seeing before. 

The prints of Regent-street and the Quadrant, 
with Nash’s complete elevation and plans, 
are at the present time especially interesting. 
These were amplified by photographs of various 
portions of the street as altered to meet the 
present-day needs of the shopkeepers, with the 
designs for the new street by the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw, and with Mr. Henry Tanner's 
design for Oxford-cireus. We could not help 
being struck afresh by the apparently irre- 
concilable views of the architects and shop- 
and perhaps still more by the fact 
that Nash’s street, though altered and 
mutilated in its lower portions still maintained 
until the last a uniformity of design which 
preserved the main effect he was aiming at 
almost if not quite unspoilt. 

At the Regent’s Park end of the scheme it 
would have been intezesting to see some photo- 
graphs of the new Bedford College, and at the 
other end some of the new Waterloo-place. 
The various schemes for the rearrangement 
of Piccadilly-circus, though generally known, 
might with advantage have been added to the 
series for the sake of completeness. 

The River is so large a subject that it would 
have been impossible to have illustrated it at all 
completely in the space available, but enough 
was given to lead us to hope that the London 
Society will deal with it more exhaustively on 
some future occasion. Most of the exhibits had 
been seen before at different times, but it was 
particularly interesting to see them grouped 
together in this way. 

Amongst the drawings not shown befoie 
was an excellent view by Mr. Raffles Davison 
of the south side of the river from the Savoy 
Hotel. The first of these drawings is called 
“ Derelict London,” and it shows accurately 
and without a trace of exaggeration the wasted 
opportunities of the finest site in Europe. It 
also shows very clearly the possibilities of a 
short cut from Westminster to the City to 
relieve the traffic on the north side. Drawings 
by Mr. Brewer, Jent by the Builder, and Mr. 
Berrington, emphasising the derelict condition 
of southern London, were also included. 

The proposals embodied on plans and views 
by Messrs. Barclay Niven and Raffles Davison 
for removing Charing Cross and building an 
Imperial Senate House on this side of the river 
were interesting attempts to tackle the problem, 
though hardly within the realms of practical 
politics at present ; but everyone will agree that 
some definite schemes should be laid down 
soon for the treatment of the whole area before 

ated properties are acquired and built upon 
without any thought for the whole. 

Mr. Colleutt and Mr. Berrington lent some 
suggestive drawings of various schemes of a 
similar nature which will repay study. An 
interesting set of plans in this section by Mr: 
Arthur Crow deals with the problem to; be 
created at the Post Office end of Newgate- 
street by the influx of traffic from the new St. 
Paul’s Bridge. St. Vedast’s Church, as our 
readers know, is threatened with demolition 
in the fnture if the Post Office is rebuilt as at 
present proposed, and a new road to the east 
is found necessary later on. The London 
Society have done well in bringing this matter 
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Shop Front, Scarborough. 


Messrs. F. C. Moscrop-Young and E. B. Glanfield, Architects. 


before the public, and we understand the whole 
question is now being considered in responsible 
quarters. 

A well-known plan of the Palace of Whitehall, 
in 1670, giving the allocation of the bui'dings, 
should be mentioned, and also an unpublished 
plan of the same subject about 100 years later, 
lent by Mr. Brooke Kitchen. 

The St. James’s Park section consisted of 
plans and views of the Park lent by Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., the Institute, and the proprietors 
of the Graphic. It was mainly historical with 
the exception of some suggestions for dealing 
with the eyesore at present existing at the 
opening between Trafalgar-square and the new 
Admiralty Arch. Part of the Coronation 
hoarding still remains to cover the raw edges 
of the partly-demolished buildings. An in- 
teresting photograph of the Mall, taken from 
a balloon shortly after the present alterations, 
led one to think that much valuable information 
might be obtained by a survey of the whole 
of London by similar means. 

In the limits of a short notice it is impossible 
to mention more than a very few of the exhibits, 
and we have confined our attention largely to 
h deal more expressly with the 


sty can do. 
It was a happy thought of the Council of 
the Architectural Association to place their 
rooms at the disposal of the Society for their 
first exhibition. 

eS 


SHOP FRONT 
AT SCARBOROUGH. 


of this front was influenced by the 

ts, M Archibald Ramsden, Ltd., who 
desired a large window space for the display of 
pianos. An attempt has been made to accom- 
plish this without impairing the structural 
appearance in any way. The front is in 
American pine finished with “ Satinette.” The 
carved trusses were executed by Messrs. Martyn 
& Co., of Cheltenham. The architects were 
Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glanfield, Licentiate 
and A.R.I.B.A., of Brook-street, W. 
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IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES, 


READING. 
Reading Corporation have decided to pro- 
mote a Parliamentary Bill empowering them 
to reconstruct Caversham Bridge, to erect a 
new vehicular bridge near Caversham Lock. 
and to effect other: works of improvement to 
the enlarged borough at a total cost of 93,000/. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society: Jubilee of 
the Society. 

The members of the Nottingham Architec- 
tural Society celebrated the jubilee of the 
Society on the 12th inst., when a Conversazione 
was held at the Exchange Hall by permission 
of the Mayor of Nottingham. Drawings were 
shown of, architectural works lent by the 
members. The members and friends were 
received by the President and Miss Sutton. 
The special designs on the souvenir programme 
were the work of Mr. F. W. ©. Gregory, a 
member of the Society. 

The Presidential address by Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., was a review of Nottingham’s 
architectural history during the last half- 
century. In the course of his remarks the 
President said fifty years ago that night a 
few Nottingham architects met at the Public 
Offices by the kind permission of the Mayor, 
Richard Birkin, when it was decided to create 
the Nottingham Architectural Society. From 
its very inception it was a fine healthy child, 
and found many admirers; it began ‘at once 
to make its presence felt in the world of art and 
science. It was most gratifying to know 
3 they still had with them three of the 
original members—Mr. Robert Booker, Mr. 
W.. A. Heazell, and the President’s father. 
Proceeding, the President said : “I should like 
to take this opportunity of expressing on 
behalf of the profession our appreciation and 
gratitude to those who were the original 
founders of the Society. The work was done 
in an admirable manner and the foundations 
they constructed have proved worthy on 
which to build the prosperity of the Society. 
The Society was formed for the promotion 
of uniformity of practice and for the advance- 
ment of the profession of architecture and the 
various arts and sciences in connexion there- 
with. I should like to point out that our 
Societ also takes a leading part in all questions 


of ial reform. Take, for instance, the 
Closing Bill, 1912. This matter was 


the attention of our members as 
3 1871, for I find on looking through 
the ‘Minute Book’ that at a meeting held 
in April of that year the architects of Notting- 
ham, on the request of the a ants and 
pupils, ver nerously agreed to grant a half- 
holiday one afternoon in each week, but they 
made this stipulation, that one clerk must 
remain in the office so that it shall not be 
considered closed. Now let us take a hurried 
survey of our own city. It is a city we all 
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ove, and I may be allowed to quote the Bis! 
of Birmingham : ‘ We all long for Notting] 
to be in every sense an example to others, 
it certainly is in many respects.’ I regret to 
architecture can hardly be said to be one oF 
strong features, though we must not forget 
have one grand masterpiece just outside 
city boundary. I, of course, refer to Wolle 
Hall, built in 1580. 

And what of the progress and developn 
of our city during the period under revic 
It seems difficult to realise that we had 
electric installation for light and power 
1878. In vember of that year it was 
used for street illumination in the town oni 
occasion of an entertainment at the Mechar 
Hall, five lamps being utilised outside | 
building. é Tt was not until 1881+ 
the University College came into existence, 
was opened by the late Duke of Albany. 
School of Art was erected in 1863; and 
Castle Museum was opened in 1878. . 
As indicating the steady growth and useful 
of our Society, just permit me to remind 
that since 1862 the membership has | 
increased from twenty-two to over ninety. 
first Conve one was held in 1864, Du 
the past half-century the Society has 
tributed 116]. to the Benevolent Society, 
to the Nottingham Art Society to pron 
lecture cours and 441. 3s. 4d. has been 
for the Victoria Hospital Fund, whilst m 
small sums haye been subscribed from 1 
to time to various charitable undertakings, 


Changes in the Style of Architecture! 
In the last fifty years we have witne 
many changes in the style of our architect 
In 1862 the Gothic revival was at the ze 
of its popularity, and it received its death-b 
as a style suitable for public buildings, on 
completion of the Law Cou At this + 
the pioneers of the profession turned 4 
attention to our English Renaissance, revi 
the details of the architecture from Eliza 
and King James I. and all their varieties te 
time of Queen Anne. Still later a myster 
style evolved which gained for itself the eo 
tive title of ‘the New Art.’ Coming to 
present time we are now revelling in the G 
art in all its severity. Yes, during these 
years we have been educating our taste in 
historical styles, trying first one and 
another, mixing them sometimes, and gi 
a Jacobean lining to a Georgian overt 
What revival or new style shall we find y 
we turn over the next page of our hist 
Who can tell? We must ‘wait and 
In the sphere of design—and I take it 
is the proper sphere of architecture—thel 
a very marked change in the spirit tha 
abroad to-day compared with that Ww 
inspired or depressed the builder in the mi 
of the XIXth century. We all know to } 
depths architecture had fallen ; we cannot 
ing, for these buildings of the fifties 
es will not die, and until a Societ 
founded with the express object of preser 
them they assuredly will not be destro 
But the very thoroughness with which 
average Englishman turned his back on | 
thing rational or graceful in design forced 
few who retained some remnants of sens 
feeling into a camp of their own. The Ge 
revivalist, these pioneers did great. thi 
Barry and Pugin raised the Houses of Pa 
ment above the level of the Thames. § 
essayed a bold composition at the Law Coi 
and Gilbert Scott—though his love 
medieval design was often more destruc 
than protective of the work itself— 
churches of not ignoble proportions or 
character. The effort of these men musi 
judged with due regard to the temper of 
public and the opportunities of their t 
The revivalists taught us that it was neces 


to study proved masterpieces before we ¢ 
form any stic aspirations or seek to ex} 
them. ‘Their gospel had to be preached be 


we could have Pearson’s work at Truro, Se 
Cathedral at Liverpool, or the fine concep 
of Bentley’s Byzantine pile at Westminster. 


Men of the Period. 

But what of the men who have graced 
ranks of the profession during the past 
years? It would take long to recount 
you all the deeds by which they have attem: 
to uphold the architectural standard eve 
we confined ourselves to those who | 
fought and fallen in the first line. Many © 
names will live and many more have int 
for us in the fact that their personal ef 
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1}; laid the foundation for much that comes 
+ easily to us to-day. One man was 
“ig in 1862 whose influence is still very much 
>, is indeed greater perhaps than ever it 
ji} His name was Alfred Stevens, and, 
ugh by profession a sculptor, he had a 
siderful power in the design of architectural 
1. In 1864 J. L. Pearson built the Church 
Sit. Peter, Vauxhall, the first modern church 
ited throughout in brick and _ stone. 
son was a great artist. Truro was fortunate 
ind in him the designer of its cathedral, 
*| many of his churches such as Daybrook are 
known for their fine proportions and 
pacy of detail. It is strange to think that 
Gilbert Scott was Pearson’s senior only 
six years, for he seems to have been con- 
yed more closely with an earlier period. 
st had done a large proportion of his work 
re the date of our foundation, and we must 
ember that Pearson outlived him by nineteen 
is. At this time Butterfield was still alive 
Ewan Christian, both builders of churches. 
tge Edmund Street, the author of the ill- 
d Law Courts, Sir Arthur Blomfield, and 
‘ed Waterhouse—the latter had a wide 
stice and left his mark in almost every large 
n, including our own cil these were all 
nent architects who worked strenuously 
a fine ideal. They were quickly followed 
men of equal sincerity, though working in a 
erent style—Nesfield, Mountford, Norman 
w, and others. 
Ve come to men who are still practising, 
o as Sir Aston Webb, Sir Ernest George, 
Burnet, Mr. John Belcher, Mr. Reginald 
mfield, and their many colleagu We feel 
& a delicacy of touch and loftiness of con- 
jon has been attained which were perhaps 
ied to the hard-worked business men of 
earlier date. 


Past and Present. 

there is, I think, little doubt that to-day 
¢an build better than fifty years ago; our 
Herials are better, our cement clings more 
ciously, our bricks and tiles are better 
mt, and our whole system of steel construc- 
h has made the dream of 1862 a practical! 
lity in 1912. Timber is harder to get in 
fsoned form, but the world’s markets have 
med up to us an extraordinary variety and 
ction of mat and for the best work 
} finest stuff forthcoming. But are we 
king better use of our wider opportunities 
in our predecessors who worked without the 
of the rolled steel joist, and who had not 
m the joy of the telephone and the type- 
ter in their office ? If there has been any 
lure on our part, J shall hasten to say that 
se last two instruments of torture are 
ly accountable for it. Both ancient and 
dern times have agreed to glory in architec- 
le, for its effects chiefly and for its methods 
construction only in a lesser degree. And 
s not a principle which has held good for 
lusands of years appeal to so mature a 
Niety as our own, which already boasts a 
lee? There is scarcely a modern move- 
nt that does not require our help to solve 
practical difficulties or to invest it with 
bortance and becoming dignity. And now 
n the Government is becoming interested 
i is cognisant of the value of our profession. 
lere are schemes innumerable to replan our 
ms and villages, to plant garden cities, 
all our centres of industry, and to teach 
mn and women that their homes can be 
wutiful, their surroundings healthful. Mr. 
an Burns, with his Town Planning Act, has 
the official seal on a wide movement, and 
will not be the fault of the architect if it 
2s not lead to great results. . The increased 
ivities of public bodies and the awakened 
erst in worthy buildings combine to give 
vider opportunity than architects of the last 
y years have ever known. And I sincerely 
pe that the Nottingham Architectural 
ciety may witness a great revival in art which 
ll eclipse its past history, and may Notting- 
m get a lion’s share in the honour and the 
Zes. 


se who are about 
u rally round the Society, keep your 
efficiency high, and place your ideals on a 
ty plane; sce that the Society is never 
gaged in a selfish, mean, or ignoble battle. 
id when you unfurl the banner for inspec- 
n on the centenary celebration of the 
‘y may it bear scars only obtained in 
ig for that which is worthy of a noble 
fession.”” 


THE BULEDER, 


Mr. A. N. Bromley conveyed the thanks 
of those present to Mr. Sutton for his interesting 
address and to those ladies and gentlemen 
who had so ably entertained them, 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

The third meeting of the students of this 
Society was held on November 19, with 
Mr. T. H. Hill in the chair, Mr. C. B. How- 
croft read a paper on “ Medizval Construction.” 
Mr. Howeroft traced the various elements of 
medieval construction from its earliest phases 
in Roman work to its fullest development in 
the XIVth century. The lecturer noted that, 
whilst the development up to the XIVth 
century was purely on constructional lines, from 
that date until the end of the XVth 
century the medieval builders devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of the “purely 
wsthetic.”—This gave rise to a somewhat 
animated d: 


u ting was that the exces- 
sive height of the interiors was detrimental 
to the dignity of the exteriors 


2» — 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
LAND VALUES TAXATION. 

Tae paper read by Mr. E. M. Kons 
before the Surveyors’ Institution on the 2 
inst., in which he criti the evidence 
offered by the ‘‘ Land Values Group” before 
the Departmental Committee on Imperial and 
Local Taxation, is one of considerable interest. 
In this paper Mr. Konstam did not discuss the 
probable incidence or the financial effect of 
the proposals of the Land Values Group, 
nor the results to be attained by a system of 
Jand values taxation ingle tax’? or other- 
wise; but he confined himself to consider- 
ing, on the evidence submitted before the 
Departmental Committee, whether any practical 
ions had been put forward. ‘“ The 
stion this evening, then, is whether land 
s taxation, strictly so called, is practical 
or is practical in any sen It 
certainly is very unfortunate that the subject 
of taxation, and especially taxation of land 
values, one of national importance, should be 
made the object upon which a series of quack 
nostrums should be tried. An experimental 
Budget involving new principles of taxation, 
which, as we showed in our article on the 
Inland Revenue Report (the Builder, October 11), 
has already proved an entire failure, seems to 
have opened out a field for discussion, and every 
quack in the land at the expense of the national 
credit is anxious to prescribe his Utopian 
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remedy. Mr. Konstam describes the posi 
well when at the close of his paper he 
“Tt would be a mere waste of time to exar 
proposals so crude, so ill-digested, and so 
shadowy as these, were it not that they claim to 
embody the only scientific system of taxation, 
that they pretend to be a cure for all our social 
ills, and that they are supported by an energetic 
and expens: propaganda. But the chief 
excuse for this examination lies in the danger 
—of which indications have not been wanting— 
that the Goverment may fall back upon the 
vague but enormous promises of the Land 
Values Group for their next election cry. . .” 
Mr. Konstam, in the course of his paper, shows 
the justice of the above criticisms on the 
proposals put forward by the Land Values 
Group before the Departmental Committee, 
but. reasoned arguments seem of little avail if 
the object of proposed methods of valuation 
and taxation is solely to raise political capital. 

The Government at the moment accept 
responsibility for the appointment of a secret 
mmission to inquire into the question of land 
reform and kindred problems, but profess to 
have no powers to control its methods or 
prescribe its procedure. What can be more 
destructive to credit than  semi-oflicial 
“fishing” inquiries of this subterranean 
character ? 

From the observations contained in Mr. 
Konstam’s paper on the proposed amendments 
of the Budget called for by the Land. Values 
Group it only becomes more and more apparent 
how ill-advised that speculative measure was 
and how unlimited may be the price to be paid 
for it. 


‘tion 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Frank L. Pearson has changed his 
adc from No. 12, Mansfield-street, W, to 
22, Ashley-place, Westminster, and his new 
telephone number is Victoria 2998. 


The Late Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A. 

At the funeral at Hampstead Parish Church, 
on Thursday last week, were present, amongst 
others (rs. Norman Shaw and her sons; 
Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A.; Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A.; Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.; Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A.; Mr. W. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A.; Mr. A. Hacker, A.R.A.; Mr. 
Frank e, R.A. ; and Mr. Briton Riviére, 
R.A.; Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A.; Mr. Leonard Stokes ; 
Mr. W. A. Pite; and Mr. J. J. Joass: Mr. E. T. 
Tanner for Sir Henry Tanner; Alderman 
William Woodward, Deputy-Mayor of Hamp- 
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Messrs. F, C. Moserop-Young and E, B. Glanfield, Architects. 


stead; and Mr. R. F. Norton, K.C. The vault 
is near to the grave of Constable in the old 
churchyard, z 

The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The Right Hon. Earl Fortescue (Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Devonshire) has 
consented to accept the office of President of 
the Twenty-eighth Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute to be held at Exeter from 
July 7 to 12, 1913. 


London University : Studentship in Archeology. 


At a meeting of the Senate Jast week was 
gratefully accepted an offer made by the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, to found 
and maintain a studentship in archeology 
in memory of Sir A. Wollaston Franks. . 
F.S.A., etc. The studentship, to the value of 
50/. per atinum, and tenable, in special circum- 
stances, by the same person for two years, will 
be awarded annually in pursuance of an adopted 
scheme, to enable a student to conduct research 
work in the archeology of the United 
Kingdom. 


Stafford House. 


In the House of Commons Mr. King asked 
the representative of the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he had information that 
Stafford House had been purchased by a 
gentleman who intended to offer it to the nation ; 
whether a definite offer had been made; and 
whether any information could be given on 
this matter. Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that 
the First Commissioner regretted that he 
could not make any statement on the matter 
at presenit. 


Planning of Delhi. 


In the House of Commons Mr. King asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
it had been decided to adopt the Italian Renaii 
sance style of architecture for the offi 
buildings at Delhi; and whether the adoption 
of an Indian style of architecture. as more 
consonant with the traditions, craftsmanship, 
and climate of India, had been or would be 
eted. Mr. H. Baker said the answer to 
the first question was in the negative. No 
decision would be taken without giving full 
t to the considerations mentioned 
. King also asked if the Under-Secretary 
of State could state when he expects the report 
of the Town-Planning Committee which is 
considering the building of the new Delhi; 
and whether this Committee will report on the 
style of architecture to be adopted. Mr. Baker 
replied that the Committee will reassemble next 
month, and will report after the inquiry, 
which is expected to take about two months, 
has been completed. ‘The question of the style 
of architecture is outside the scope of the 
Committee’s inquiry. 


Widening of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
The City Corporation, at a recent meeting, 
had before them a report from the Improve- 


ments and Finance Committee submitting 
a plan for widening St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
to 80 ft. and Gresham-street between 


Aldersgate-street and Foster-lane to 50 ft., on 
the rebuilding of the old General Post Office 
They recommended that, subject to the London 
County Council’s agreeing to contribute one- 
half the net cost, the two thoroughfares should 
be widened accordingly. The value of the land 
to be acquired for the improvement would 
be settled by arbitration. As the matter 
was pressing, the Post Office authorities re- 
quested the Corporation to come to an imme- 
diate decision.—Mr. Sewill moved that the 
matter be remitted to the committee to complete 
without delay.—Mr. Douglass Mathews as an 
amendment suggested that the consideration 
of the report should be deferred until a printed 
statement embodying plans and cost of the 
proposed improvements and the expected 
relief of traffic from west to east was in the 
hands of the members.—The amendment was 
rejected and the committee's report was 
adopted. 


Irish Garden City Scheme. 

In the House of Commons recently Sir 
Thomas Ksmonde asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieatenant of Treland if he 
would use his influence with the Trish Local 
Government Board to have the inquiry into the 
proposed garden city scheme for Gore county 
Wexford, held as speedily as possible ; if, on 
reconsideration of the fact that there is no 
opposition to the scheme, the Local Government 
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Board was still of the opinion that an inquiry 
was necessary; and if, pending the inquiry, 
the Local Government Board would authorise 
the payment by overdraft with the district 
councils’ treasurers for the site of the proposed 
scheme. 4 : 

Mr. Birrell replied that an inquiry could 
not be dispensed with as the scheme of the 
district council involved the provisicn of 
house accommodation (seventy-six cottages) as 
well as the purchase of land in respect of which 
a provisional agreement had been already 
entered into with the owner. The Local 
Government Board were not empowered to 
authorise payment for the land by an overdraft 
from the councils’ treasurer or otherwise in 
anticipation of the scheme being sanctioned. 
As to the inquiry, the Board could not give 
precedence to this case over others. 


Old Dee Bridge, Chester. 

During the course of excavations connected 
with the execution of the new hydro-electric 
works on the River Dee it was discovered that 
two foundations piers of the Old Dee Bridge 
were in an unsat: tory state. This pictur- 
esque structure, which crosses the river from 
Bridge Gate at the end of the street of the same 
name, dates from the XIIIth century, and the 
Corporation wisely decided to adopt measures 
for its preservation. On the recommendation 
of Sir Francis Fox, all loose material will be 
removed, and interstices between the stones 
filied up with cement grout. An invert 9 in. 
thick in blue brick laid in cement mortar will 
also be constructed with an apron asa protection 
against scour. 


Defective Roofing Tiles. 

The Science Standing Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects invite 
members of the Institute and others interested 
to forward particulars of instances of defective 
roofing tiles which have come to their notice. 
It is desirable where possible that such par- 
ticulars should be accompanied with samples 
of such defective ti with any remarks upon 
the nature of the defects and their cause, also 
giving information as to the make of the tile, 
hand-made or otherwise, with its place of 
gin, and any remarks upon the nature of 
the material from which the tiles were made. 


Celluloid Dangers. 

Our readers will remember that after the 
fatal fire in Moor-lane we made some sugges- 
tions (see the Builder, August 9 last) as to 
desirable precautions in and workshops 
for celluloid. The Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Home Sec ‘y to inquire 
into the precautions necessary the use of 
celluloid have now commenced their inquiry and 
will be glad to receive evidence. It is intimated 
that persons desirous of giving evidence or of 
submitting information to the Committee are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary, 
Mr. C. G. Markbreiter, of the Home Office. 


Translation of an English Book. 
he “ History of Architecture on the Com- 
parative Method,” by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
published by B. 'T. Batsford, has been 
translated into the Russian language. This 
undertaking has been accomplished by M. 
Robert Boker, of St. Petersburg, who i a 
member of the Imperial Society ef Russian 
Architects. 7 
The Pierpont-Morgan Collection of Ivories at 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Board of Education announce that the 
collection of ivories exhibited on loan at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. Pierpont 


Morgan will be withdrawn at the end of the 
first week in December. 


———-—2—_____ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ty 


Teachers as Adjudicators. 
Smr,—May I be permitted to again trespass on 
your space in order to clear up a misunderstand- 
ing which apparently has arisen from my 
former letter on this subject ? ‘ 
Professor Adshead, in his teply, refers to 
my “presupposed assumption that e 


ss ‘veryone 
is agreed as to the importance of indi 
expression,” ete, 


After carefully re-readi 
my former letter I fail to See 
Adshead can’ read into it any expression of 
such views as he, attributes comely | i 
_ The demolition of arguments set up by an 
individual for the exercise of his own powers 
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of debate is never a very difficult ace 
plishment, and a criticism of “ those who 
to. express their uncultured individua 


prizing this before all else,” can have no bea 
on the point I raised. Professor Ads} 


agrees with my views that the Testimonie 
Study should be the unaided work of 
candidate, and he points out that ‘“ only 
evidence of those who submitted the des 
referred to” could satisty my suspici 
Quite so; but may I also point out that 
statement does not in itself constitute 
evidence? And I venture to think that, in 
absence of such evidence, Professor Adsk 
would experience much difficulty in 4 
vincing most people that the same simila 
could have resulted had these. designs } 
prepared en loge instead: of “under sw 
vision.” 

As to the fresh point reg: 


arding the yj 


of “uncultured individualit there can 
no two opinions. There is, however, sue 
thing as “‘ cultured individuality,” and sw 


the pure schclarship of a Bramante 0) 
Donaldson cannot be said to have been of ai 
comparable value to the cultured individual 
of a Perruzzi ora Norman Shaw? By the y 
is it not a peculiar coincidence that Profe 
Adshead’s somewhat slashing criticism of) 
exercise of individuality in architectural dey 
should appear in the same issue as your obitu 
notice so appreciative of the individualit 
and its influence—of the late Mr. Shaw ? 

With Registration, the accepted policy of 
Royal Institute of British Architects; it is 7 
than ever incumbent upon the exami 
to make these examinations a test of e 
individual’s ability rather than a portion of 
educational exerci Were the examinati 
a real test of individual ability they we 
incidentally serve to demonstrate the ve 
of any system of education whether based 
a creed which “demands the suppression 
individuality ” or not. 

Should it come to pass that several candid 
educated on the system referred to, and work 
en loge, actually should produce designs 
similar as the ones in question, then I wo 
most emphatically assert that the ‘ supprest 
of individuality ” had been carried to 
an extreme as to render real progress impc 
however much it might assist in the “é 
gooning ” of students up to a certain degree 
scholarship. ALREADY AN ASSOCIATE 


Srr,—Your correspondent “ Already 
Associate ” implies that the designs publis| 
recently for a ballroom, and accepted 
Testimonies of Study by the Royal Instit 
of British Architects, were done under 
> of the Professors of the Lit 
He even suggests that 1 
amounted to ‘mate 


s regards my own design, I may say ¢ 
it is over two years since I was a stud 
of the University. 

My design was purely my own, and whate 
i y there might have been must 
tributed to the influence of my training in 
school of which I was a student. 

Ernest PRestwicH 
ved a letter from Mr. H, 


[*,.* We have re 


Bradshaw, of Liverpool, making a sim 
dis Ep.] 


The Presidential Invitation to Associates 


Str,—The Presidential invitation to 
sociates qualified to become Fellows has beco 
quite a homely feature in recent President 
addresses. his invitation persistently imp 
a far more optimistic outlook than the fa 
really warrant. Apart from the question as 
whether the Fellowship is invested with 7 
honour it deserves, are we sure that the nec 
sary qualifications are so closely within reé 
as our Presidents believe ? 

The recently proposed inquiry into { 
ociate membership of the Royal Institi 
to discover the relative proportion of th 
qualified for the Fellowship has not, apparent 
been proceeded with by the present Council. - 
estimate of the probable percentage of 1 
apathetic possible candidates for higher honor 
has been stated. When that estimate has be 
made, and the figures found to correspo 
with the official view, will any further inqu 
be proposed to assess the utter impossibil 
of the hypothetical minority ever attain 
the qualification necessary for the Fellowshi 
Doubtless many Associates would not ¢ 
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declare their lack of qualification, and are 
rally repugnant of a clear statement of their 
jsition, knowing the prospects of the future 
Nd ceaselessly endeavouring to find a mental 
mpromise which will afford them some 
ypace. 

Tt is an easy matter to conclude that the 
Hole of the membership of the Roy: 


I 
q 
1 


th. 
actice, or 
Hose of bu 


possibilities of practice, are e 
i tunity, social p 


know 
at a 
only heard 


divorced ! 

30 per cent. of the student 
architectural school a 
in after life as assistants, whilst some of the 
ppy. majority are practising before they 

e@! Those of us who have wandered from 
lice to office during a long range of professional 
perience are aware of the large number whose 
jportunities are confined to competition 
hi in which, even successful, the final 


me is unsecured, 
The enormous number of assistants (among 
nom the Royal Institute is well represented) 
190 ave employed in municipal offices and by 
any large corporate bodies, should invite 
me consideration as to the possibilities of 
ture candidature for the Fellowship. 

How many of us are glad to find a final refuge 
offices whose architectural reputation is only 
the level of average private practice, and 
wely, if ever, take a flight beyond ? 

These few reflections may, perhaps, modify 
fe very generous views of the potentialities of 
Fotessional succ so often held by our 
residents in their efforts to encourage the 
unger members of the Royal Institute. 

i Ernest J. Drxon, A.R.I.B.A. 


Fire Protection in London and the 
London County Council. 


—The Coroner in summing up at the 
ton fire inquest on Thursday, 21st inst., 
reported to have spoken as follows :— 
}* The calamity made one wonder how many 
her buildings in London were in the same 
mdition as they were told Messrs. Barkers’ 
ne were; how the many negotiations 
pre going on, and how many buildings were 
jiting before the necessary alterations sere 
be mace ?’ 
A wish to take the earliest opportunity of 
iblicly replying to these questions. There 
eupwards of 50,000 buildings in the metropolis 
the present moment to which the London 
juilding Act Amendment Act of 1905 has not 
#6 been applied. 
Although this Amendment Act has been in 
ree now for upwards of seven years, the 
perintending Architect of the London County 
buncil, giving evidence before the House of 
pmmons Committee on the London County 
puncil General Powers Bill (1912) in June last, 
ated that only 2,330 buildings had been 
heduled for action at that date, and that the 
uilding Act Committee cf the London County 
puncil had only considered 1,203 of thos 
ses. Of these 1,203 cases only 527 had at 
1at date been satisfactorily equipped by the 
Povision of suitable means of escape, and the 
ance were in what might he termed a state 
negotiation. 
That so few buildings (527) should have been 
at in order out of approximately 50,000 cases 
. the long period of seven } a matter of 
‘avest import, but the balance should not in 
ty way be attributed to the Superintending 
tehitect nor his officers, but spe ally to the 
ondon County Council in corporate 


its 
ipacity, which does not give its Building Act 


lepartment either the ne 
scessary staff, or the ne ry encouragement, 
) carry out the requirements of the Building 
ct Amendment Act energetically and promptly 
It is not for me to go into the reason why the 
ounty Council should apparently have been 
» adverse to allowing its officers to carry out 
leit obvious duties, but the fact remains that 
directly the responsibility for lives lost in such 
tildings as the Barker establishment must fall 
1 the shoulders of the authorities rather than 
ie building owners, who, owing to the Council’s 
nown apathy, practically consider the Amend- 
ent Act of 1905 a dead-lette 
Thus the short reply to the Coroner’s question 
that quite an enormous number of buildings 
| the metropolis are in the same condition as 


ry means, the 
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the one which was under review at the inquest— 
that but very few negotiations are going on as 
to remedying this state of affairs, and that quite 
50,000 buildings are waiting for the necessary 
alterations to be made. 

It is to be hoped that the Barker fire will 
awaken the London County Council to its duties 
in this particular matter. With the necessary 
staff and facili and with the diligence which 
the County Council occasionally applies to 
other departments of its work, the outstanding 
50,000 buildings should be put in proper order 
within the next five years. 

Epwin O. Sacus. 


Should the Names of Assessors be Known to 
Competitors ? 

We have received the following ‘“ Open 
Letter” addressed to the Royal Institute of 
British Architec ; 

GuntLeMpn,—I earnestly appeal to you to 
use all your influence to bring to an end the 
evil custom of publishing the names of assessors 
in architectural competitions before the designs 
are sent in to be judged. The practical out- 
come of publishing the names beforehand has 
been to prevent many from competing who 
have felt unable to sympathise with the taste 
and ideals of the assessor. But the greatest 
evil of all is that men are induced to design up 
or down to the assessor’s level ; not setting out 
to do what they honestly feel to be the very best 
they are capable of, but for the sake of the 
reward to prostitute their powers by endeavour- 
ing to appeal to the taste of the assessor. Let 
no competitor know who is to be his judge, 
and you at once remove a powerful inducement 
to unfaithfuin It is a fearful tyranny that 
imposes any style on a designer. 

Conditions and requirements and moral 
law are enough data from which to produce 
the noblest architecture if properly attended 
to, assuming, of course, some degree of native 
refined sensibility. But when any style is 
imposed upon the designer the conditions and 
requirements that ought to control him are 
made subservient to the style. The poor plan 
has to be sqeezed like a Chinese foct, and the 
honest expression of needs is sacrificed to the 


conventional commonplace of symmetry. The 
supposed leaders in the profession by this 
system can impose upon the British public 
the deadly dull imitations of the style they 


affect, hence we have seen public building 
arise one after the other with the same trail 
of the serpent over them all. No healthy 
national style can be artificially grown in this 
way. C. F. A. Voysry. 


Competition Results. 


Str,—I should be much obliged if someone 
would be kind enough to state what is the 
customary method regarding competition 
results. 

I submitted drawings in a recent competition, 
but up to the present time I have had no 
notification of any sort as to the result, 
although (by chance) I have seen the awards 
published in a weekly paper. 

I should have thought that the competitors, 
after spending much time and thought on the 
work, ought to be the first to receive individual 
notification of the assessor’s selections 

A Recent CoMPETITOR. 


SS 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Effect of Great Heat on Stone. 


Srr,—Replying to your correspondent’s query 
re above in your issue for November 165, p. 576, 
we beg to state that great heat on odlitic 
stones would produce lime, which the first 
shower of rain would cause to fall in powde 
On the other hand, great heat on sandstones 
would cause little ‘effect, provided the sand- 
stones were dry, whereas if it is moist it is 
likely to burst to pieces. When the Safe 
Deposit Company building was about to be 
erected we had several kinds of sandstone 
tested by placing them on the bridge of a 
furnace; the heat being applied too suddenly 
caused most of the stones to explode, the 
coarser grained standing the best. However 
fine grained, s dstone will stand great heat 
if thorough] ag may be seen from the 
fact that it imes used for lining 
furnaces. Trickerr & Sons. 


ib is som« 
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BOOKS. 


Building mstruction 
flonours Course). 
G. A. Mircenent. 


(Advanced and 
By C. F. Mircnent and 
Seventh edition, revised 
and enlarged. _ Illustrated. (London : 
B. TL. Batsford. Price 6s.) 
Tue rapid evolution of materials and methods 
of construction alike that have taken place 
since the issue of the sixth edition of this 
well-known text-book has necessitated the 
revision of the whole, and the rewriting of 
parts in order to bring it once more into 
line with the best of current practice, and 
upon the result the authors are to be con- 
gratulated, for the book now under our 
notice forms a complete epitome of all that: 
is most up to date in the building world 
of to-day. A feature of the work is the full 
text, which the authors have wisely added, 
of such matters as the R.I.B.A. revised 
Report on Reinforced Concrete, the L.C.C. 
proposed regulations on the same subject, 
the recent work of the Engineering Standards 
Committee and similar bodies, all of which 
adds to the value of the book as a work of 
reference as well as a text-book. The illus- 
trations, numbering over 800. are clear and 
thoroughly explanatory, while the calcu- 
lated examples, which are numerous and com- 
plete, are specially selected for their bearing 
upon current practice. ‘The issue, in short, 
attains the high standard of its predecessors 
and of the firm which publishes it. 


Practical Mathematics. By Epwarp L. Batrs 
and Freprrick CHARLESWwoRTH, Wh. Ex. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 1912. Pp. 513. 
3s. net.) 

CompRrisin@ a complete course of instruction for 
technical students, and adapted to the require- 
ments of the Syllabus of the Board of Education 
Lower Stage Examinations, this text-book will 
enable anyone who has mastered its contents to 
follow intelligently any simple technical or 
entific subjects he may require to study. 
The work is one of comprehensive character. 
No previous knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the student is assumed by the authors, 
and, in consequence, the book may be taken up 
by the mere beginner. At the same time a 
prominent feature is the thorough manner in 
which it explains the practical application of 
mathematical principles to the problems daily 
encountered by architects, surveyors, builders, 
and others. 

The sections relating to rates of increase, 
differentiation. and integration will be found 
of service as an introduction to more advanced 
text-books on branches of science allied with 
professional work, and to the use of the calculus 
for the solution of practical problems. 

Like other works by the same authors, this 
book is very clearly written and well illustrated 
by diagrams. 


Practical Geometry and Graphics. 
L. Bares and FREDERICK 
Wh. Ex. (London: B. T. Batsford. 
Pp. 621. 4s. net.) 

Inrenpep for students in technical and trade 
schools, and specially arranged to meet the 
revised requirements of the Board of Educa- 
tion, this book presents in convenient form 
the fundamental principles of practical geometry 
and graphics, and shows how these are applicable 
to some of the problems occurring in practical 
work. 

The book is arranged in three parts, devoted 
to plane geometry, graphics, and descriptive 
geometry respectively. In the first part will 
be found a very adequate treatment of mensura- 
tion and calculations relating thereto, an 
important chapter on loci and loci methods of 
solving problems, and a somewhat extended 
chapter on con In the second part the 
general subject of graphics has been developed 
a ter length than is usual in text-books of 
ne cl; the treatment being such as to 
> students 
of graphical methods of solving problems. 'T 
use of squared paper, velocity, and acceleration 
diagrams, simple and harmonic motion, and 
valve diagrams, are among other subjects 
thoroughly discussed in the same part. 

The work contains a large number of practical 
with answers, and the numerous 
diagrams are very clearly drawn and printed. 
The book is one we have every confidence in 
recommending to our readers. 


By Epwarp 
LESWORTH, 
1912. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Work of Mr. Winter Rose. 


i, B24 LL our Plates this week are in illus- 
x 4, tration of the work of Mr, A, Winter 
Rose, to whose career reference is 
made in the article beginning on 
page 647. 


———_.@--—__—__ 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, NoyemBer 29. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. —Associates”” 
annual smoking concert. ; 
University Evtension.—Visit to the Tower of London, 


St. John’s 


hapel, etc. p.m. 


Monpay, Drcemner 2. 

Royal Institute of British Archit : 
ing. (1) Blection of candidates for membership. 
(2) Mr. G ‘{, Middleton has given notice of his 
intention to inquire—(i.) Whether it is true that, while 
Testimonies of Study for the Intermediate Bxamina- 
tion had to be submitted by September 28, those 
candidates who were relegated were only informed by 
letter dated November 8 and posted so as to reach 
even London residents late on November 9, when they 
were required to furnish alternative drawings by the 
morning of November 15; and, if so, whether in the 
s reasonable. (ii.) 


Business meet- 


opinion of the Examiners this 
Whether the Board of Architectural Education is 
aware that there are rumours of laxity in permitting 
candidutes to leave the room temporarily during the 


progress of the examinations, and in allowing 
communications to pass between the candid: 
(iii.) Whether, at the Final Examination, the f 


that a candidate is young is of itself prejudicial to h 
chance of success. (3) Mr. Robt. J. Angel has 
given notice that he will hring before the meeting the 

i s tendering for the preparution of 
., of buildings, and in particular an instance 
of certain architects who submitted tenders to the 
Wigan Education Authority for designs, ete., and 
quantities for the erection of a High School for Girls. 
dp. 


designs, 


Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Mr. C. BR. 
ne g on ‘*Methods of Econom Heat *’’—I. 

= 

The Society of Engineers—Mr. Perey J. Waldram, 


F.S.L, on “The Deflection of Reinforced Concrete 
Beams.” 7.30 p.m. 
London U ty (Victoria and Albert Musewm),— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “Gothic Cathedrals of 
France.” 5 p.m. 


uESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 
ty for the Promotion of Roman Studi 
1d on ‘The Coast Defences of Bri 


Smith on “Sources of Ar 

The Institution of Civil. Engineers 
Cooke on“ Mechanical Handling of Coal for 
Locomot' ves,” and Mr. Francis Carnegie on “ The Vibra- 
tion of Rifle-Barrels.’ 8 p.m. 

The Liwminating Engineering Society.—Messrs. F. W. 
Willeox and tf. UC. Wheat on ‘ Modern Methods of 
Indirect Lighting—Their Advantages and Merits” 
(to be held at the Royal Society of Arts), 8 p.m. 


Wepyespay, DEcEMBER 4. 

The Royal Archwological Tnstitute.—Mr. R. H. Forster, 
LL.B., P.8.A., on "Lhe Corbridge Excavations, 1912.” 

.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural. Assoviation.—Mr. Perey H. 
FitzGerald, M.A,, F.S.A., on “ R bert Adam, Artist 
and Architect.” Lantern slides. 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—8 p.m. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants (Room 22, St. Bride 
Foundation, Bride-lane, F. street, H.C.).—. aper by Mi 
W. H. Baker, entitled “My Experience of the Forma 
tion of an Approved Society ”—National Insurance Act. 
7.30 pan. 


Tuurspay, Decempnr 5. 

ciety of Antiquaries:—8.30 p.m. 

ty of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Banister 

Fletcher on “ Greek Ionic Temples.” 4.30 p.m. 
University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith, M.A. on “ Decoration of Build- 

ings—Glass.” 3,30 p.m. 


k Fripay, DECEMBER 6. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society —Protessor C. Gourlay, B.Sc., on “A Review 
of Byzantine and Italian Architecture.”” 


Sarurpay, Drcemnrr 7. 
Aberdeen Architectural ation —Mr, ‘Thi 
4 . ‘Thomas 
Beattie. coy eeon ee Pla ERG and the Adupta- 
of Old_ Methods to Modem’ Requir se 
Illustrated, 7.30-p.m. anearroe 


——_+--—___ 
BOOKS . RECEIVED. 


Snwace Disposan 1x tae Unrrep Kixepom. 


By Lemmoin Cannon. (London: St. Bride’s 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tae Enetse Firepnace. By L. A, 
Shuffrey. (London: B. T. Batsford. 21. 2s, 
net.) 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 662. 

Municipal Buildings, Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Mayor and Council of Kingston, 
Jamaica, offer a premium of 100/. tor a design 
or Municipal Buildings in Kingston, Jamaica 
(B.W.I.), to cost not e& ceeding 9.000/., to be 
approved and accepted by them. The buildings 
must provide all nec ry municipal offices 
and appurtenances and a town hall in accord- 
ance with the plan showing the site and indi- 
cating the accommodation required, copies of 
which may be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Alexander Young (London), Ltd., of 60, 
Fenchurch-street, London. E.C., on payment 
of 2s, each copy. The d must be suitable 
for construction in reinforced concrete. Designs 
must be sent in not later than January 31, 1913, 
addressed to the Mayor and Council, Kingston, 
Jamaica (B.W.I.). 


2 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 
At the ordinary meeting of the Institution 


on the 26th inst. a paper on“ Mechanical 
Handling of Coal for British Locomotives ” 
was read by Mr. C. J. Bowen Cooke, M.Inst.C.E. 


Owing to the growth of traffic and the heavy. 
loads which have to be hauled at the present 
time, it has been found expedient to adopt, at 
the extensive running-shed of the London and 
North-Western Raily Company at Crewe 
some more expeditious method than “ man- 
handling * for loading engines with coal, and 
after much deliberation the mechanical coal- 
handling plant described in the paper has been 
installed. The plant was made by Messrs. 
Babcock & Wilcox, and is the joint design of 
the author and that firm. The points to 
which careful consideration had to be 
were numerous, particular attention being 
amongst other points to the impracticability 
of an appliance capable of dealing with coal 
between wagon and tender, wagon and stack, or 
stack and wagon. With regard to this point, 
the various known types of apparatus limited 
the choice to one or two types, namely (a) 
that built by certain railway companies abroad, 
in which the handling of stock and current 
coal by gravity-bucket, or belt-conveyer, is 
combined; (6) some form of power-driven 
crane and grab-bucket. 

The stock in. plants of type (a) rarely exceed 
3,000 tons and is situated in bunkers, either 
underground. and immediately under the coaling- 
stage, or above ground and forming part of 
the coaling-stage. In the latter case coal placed 
in stock would be handled no less than six 
times between the colliery and the locomotive- 
tender, with consequent breakage of coal at 


each stage. It is found that at nearly all 
depéts in th where the annual con- 
sumption is sufficient to warrant the installation 


of mechanical handling the stock coal greatly 
exceeds 3,000 tons, so that this type of plant 
appears undesirable. 

Regarding type (6), a grab-bucket is limited 
in size by the receptacle from which it picks 
its load, and when working from an ordinary 
ype of English railway-wagon such an appli- 
ance becomes anything but economical in its 
operation. The maximum size which can 
be usefully worked is about 44 cubic ft. or 1 ton, 
little margin being then left for steering between 
the sides of the wagon. Again, a good deal of 
the efficiency of a grab-bucket depends on the 
drop it gets into the material, but when such 
material consists of large lumps of coal carried 
in a wooden truck which is liable to damage 
the efficiency of the grab is reduced in an 
excessivé degree. 


—*-o-e_. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


_ fae usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, §.W. Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 
Loans.—The . Finance Committee . recom- 


mended that loans be made as follows :— 
Lambeth Guardians, 5,889J.:for poor Jaw pur- 
poses; and Woolwich — Borough . Council, 
ane sanitary conveniences, i 

he Kensington Fire.—A report was submitted 
by the Building Acts Committee on the elluloid 


[NovEMBER 29, 1912. § 


fire which occurred last July in Moor-lai) 
and details were given of the requirements, | 
which notice was served upon the owners |) 
the property some years before by the Counc! 
and of litigation which had ensued. T) 
Chairman of the Committee, in referring to t) 
recent fire at Messrs. Barker’s, Kensingtc}) 
said that the building was one of twelve spec), 
cases which the Committee had decided to de) 
with in February last. The firm, however, we] 
not prepared to accept the Council’s suggestior) 
and after negotiations the Committee wel 

informed that Messrs. Barker's architects we 
preparing plans to be submitted to the ne 

meeting of the Board, but before that meetii 
the fire occurred. 

In replying to complaints that the Coun 
had not applied the provisions of the Act ) 
1905 to all the large buildings of London, t)) 
Chairman of the Committee went on to sé” 
that if it were possible to attempt to put the Aj 
into operation at once all over London the] 
would be such an outcry and stoppage |) 
business that it could not be carried ov) 
The Committee, however, was doing ¢ 
enormous amount of work,’ and up to tl} 
present they had considered some 1,889 casq) 
out of which over 1,000 certificates had bed 
issued, 619 buildings had been put into | 
satisfactory condition, and in 23,500 cas} 
owners had been warned of their responsibiliti¢ 
The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Cinematograph Theatres.—Drawings have bed 
submitted by Mr. C. Aish for propose) 
alteration and extension of the Empre) 
Electric Theatre, Mare-street, Hackney: ar 
by Messrs. Saville & Martin for a ne} 
cinema proposed to be erected at Nos. 593-59) 
Old Kent-road. | 

——_—_+-@-2—__—__ | 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 29, 1862.) 


Voluntary Architectural Examinations. | 
Tur announcement which our advertisix) 
columns contained some short time sinc) 
that the first of the voluntary examinatiol} 
in architecture is to take place in Januail) 
next, will not have passed unnoticed by mar} 
readers. This scheme of examinations is ¢} 
effort for the advancement of the professio 
made in good faith, and at no small troubl) 
and possibly pregnant with results of tl 
greatest value. 

For many years past the desirability 
establishing some test of attainments throug) 
which a professional man should pass ere 1) 
enters upon the responsible exercise of h) 
duty has been appreciated more and moi 
widely ; and in those professions where | 
large proportion of the objects of preliminaa) 
study are entirely matters of fact examini) 
tions have been readily established. 


*Tn 1882 it was determined that aj 
examination upon the lines of the voluntar) 
examination should be made compulsor 
upon all who sought to become Associatd 
of the Institute. The proposal aroused | 
fierce opposition among many of the mos 
prominent men in the profession, upc 
grounds that appear very insufficient as or) 
re-reads the long letters to the 7'imes whic 
from day to day filled its columns. TI 
adequacy of “tests” in a general 
legitimately controversial, and is 
Competence can be reached only by the pat 
of experience, and this cannot precec 
an “‘entrance’’? examination. But the 1 
sponsibilities of the architect are many, an 
an examination as a means of calling atter 
tion to these, acts as a safeguard lest an 
should he, as they have been and still may bi 
overlooked. Medieval conceptions of th 


architect’s functions are no longer tenabli 
while since Rennie, with the scientific trai1 
ine, of the engineer, built Waterloo Bridgi 
and 


Capt. Fowke, similarly  traine¢ 
igned the additions to South Kensingta 
Museum, a liberal view of constructiy 
possibilities, and an acquaintance wit 
business procedure, cannot be considere 
as hostile forces in the training of th 
architect.—Ep. 
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‘CLOISTER GARTH,” PURLEY.—Mr. A. Winter Rose, ARCHITECT 
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““MILLFIELD,” NEAR BRENTWOOD, ESSEX.—Mr. A. WinTER ROSE, ARCHITECT. 
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Proposed House at Purley, Surrey. 


THE WORK OF MR. WINTER ROSE. 


dual public pa 


is always interesting to trace the 


emergence of one of the 


a wayside inn, and a specimen He travelled specially in Norfolk and Cam- 
nera- house at | é ent in also some tches  bridgeshire and saw for himself, as a critical 
tion from the comparative ob: y of and measured drawings of Queens’ College and student, the memorable work of other days 
scence to the luminous path of success. of the Senate House, Cambridge. In 1908 as well as modern products with which he could 
men never secure recognition, and Mr. Rose was awarded by the Council of the be little in sympathy. To restore to domestic 
Progress, though marked by some Royal Institute of British Architects a prize architecture the d ignity and charm of the 
sing incider ops short of real achieve- of ten guineas for his competitive drawings past, while introducing such modifications 


eS *. 5 6 . 
In the artistic world this is specially for the Pugin Studentship, won that year of plan and design as y necessary to meet, 
dit needs but a glance through a list of by Mr. Sidney G. Follett. the needs of the present day, became his 


others have felt, 
should be built 
me convinced to look on as well as to live in, His bias was 
ic architecture. towards |the, early. XVIIIth century, the pre- 


Winning students to see that the work of Mr. Rose elected to travel in England to ambition. He felt strongly, as 
orld has not been done inevitably by acquit himself of the A.A. Studentship, and it that, in spite of Bacon, hou 
Who have shown marks of genius in was during his tour that he t 
eatly days. The cau of failure or of of the possibilities of domes 
wative failure are di: red with diffi- 
in many ca but the elements which 
bute to fulfilment are seldom unknown. 
icuous among the younger architects 

r. 2, whose 


but six years since Mr. Rose 
he Travelling Studentship of the Archi- 


considerable practice. His work, as 
ented by our illustrations, will be studied, 
re, with interest, not only in a vein of 
y; but in prophetic expectancy. 

n at Cambridge just short of thirty y 
nd educated chiefly at Bedford School, 
‘inter Rose early felt the call of archi- 
In his aspirations he was encouraged 
} cousin, Mr, George Shackle, who had 
1 the office of the late Mr L. Pearson, 
Mr. Rose was articled to Messrs. Usher & 
ny, of Bedford, and spent much of his 
mofiicially, with the pupils of Mr. ©. E. 
S, who at that time was practising 
town. ‘lo this source possibly may be 
Mr. Rose’s interest in garden design and 
lent and his powers as a draughtsman. 
of his articles about 1905, Mr. Winter 
became managing assistant to Mr. W. 
, Rees, A-R.I-B.A., of Cardiff. The 
arden City scheme was then in prepara- 
mt was not in prog: and Mr. Rose 
ngaged in designing chapels built in 
s parts of Wales: as assistant archi- 
* Was concerned with those at Cardiff, 
leth, Nantyfyllon (Maesteg), Pontypool, 
Own, and Briton Ferry. After a few 
sab Birmingham he took a position 
16 Office of Works in» London, and was 
ible for the Twickenham Post Office, 
Iterations to the Guildford Post Office, 
ler work, 

Rose worked with Mr. W. D. Carde, 
.A., in connexion with the South Wales 
sity College, Cardiff. He was also to a 
xtent in practice-on his own account. 
> he became a student at the Architec- 
Ssociation, and the year following won F ° ‘ 
A, Travelling Studentship, his original TPOMTMtO RU ROO Te olds aces, 
being an entrance lodge and gates to a Mr. A. Winter Rose. 


Ui 
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stucco era, and for working purposes his thoughts 
may be said to have been cast back to the 
“ glorious reigne of the most one our gratious 
sovereigne lady, Queen Anne,” to quote part 
of the ancient inscription on Petyt House, 
Chelsea. 

Fairly launched in practice by 1908, Mr. 
Rose in that year exhibited at the R.A. Exhi- 
bition his ‘‘ Design for Church and Manse, 
Welholme-road, Grimsby,” which was one of 
his few competition designs ; it was placed, but 
never carried out. Two years afterwards he 
sent a drawing of “ Marrowells,”’ Walton-on- 
Thames. This house, then just completed, 
stands on a site which was originally part of the 
far-reaching Windsor Forest. Designed in a 
manner reminiscent of the many early Georgian 
mansions to be found on the banks of the 
Thames between Chelsea and Windsor, its 
appearance is attractive, not only on account 
of its general features, but because of its 
details, such as the hooded doorway, the brick- 
work quoins, and the conspicuous cornice. 
The colour scheme was carefully considered. 
Old tiles of a deep red hue were used for the roof 
and Surrey bri of a brighter tint for the 
walls, The exterior woodwork was painted 
white, with the exception of the Venetian 
shutters, which were painted sage-green. 
The plan above shows the accommodation 
secured, and the interior work is in harmony 
with the rest of the building. The garden 
formed an important attribute to the house, 
and the illustrations show how successfully 
architectural character was imparted. 
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The House at Chatteris in the Isle of Ely 
(R.A. 1911) looks romantic, judging from the 
drawing reproduced on one of our Plates. It 
is in a composite style, and derives some of 
its character from its Flemish origin. But, in 
spite of its somewhat alien appearance, local 
confirmation was found for the design, no doubt, 
for Mr. Winter Rose is nothing if not an 
Englishman, and would not care to import 
any direct suggestion from abroad. Additions 
to “‘ Millfield,” Brentwood, were in pr 
about the same time, as the drawin 
at the Royal Academy in 1911 ‘testify; 
these are also reproduced on one of our 
Plates. The billiard-room in this house was 
one of Mr. Rose experiments in interior 
design and decoration, the whole, with the 
exception of the table itself, being his work. 
The general colour scheme was grey, against 
which the furniture and crimson curtains set 
off agreeably ; while the permanent features, 
such as the fireplace recess, with its fluted 
columns, and the exit to the garden, give 
dignity to the room. The garden at “ Mill- 
field ” was laid out also by the architect. 

The reconstruction of ‘Morton House,” 
Hatfield, exercised Mr. Rose’s ingenuity to 
the utmost, but the result is entirely satisfactory. 
The original house consisted of four rooms on 
the ground floor, divided by a narrow hall and 
a staircase immediately in front. The plan on 
this page shows the new arrangement. The 
left-hand wall of the passage was taken away 
and what had been a room became a useful 
lounge hall, with the new staircase at the end 
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of it and with exits to the rooms at t 
The space hitherto occupied by the $ 
was added to the drawing-room, whi 
municates with the study in such a W 
two rooms may be converted ij 
when desired by the occupier. 
room opens to the right of the hall | 
Almost the whole of the interior was | 
as part of the scheme for intérior dec 
The garden at ‘‘ Morton House” we 
deplorable a state as the house, but 
transformed into a most 
With a central fountain 
paths, it is a retreat to be envied, and 
mall it is a good exam 
garden. The plan belo 
that it is bounded on one side part 
, facing which, on the ot 
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Morton House, Hatfield: Part of Hall and Dining-Room. 


Mr. Winter Rose, 


s fountain, is a niche containing a statue 
Etheldreda. 


ither house in Hatfield, near ‘‘ Morton 
Y? is “Goodrich Hous On one 
mw Plates is reproduced Mr. Rose’s 


al design, and the block on p. 650 gives 
ttographic view of the work as carried 
The spire of Hatfield Church is in the 
round, a street intervening ; and Hatfield 
» adjoins the proper The work of 
ng “Goodrich House” was done in 
ation with the owner of the property, 
. W. Speaight, who proved a sympathetic 


orator, As it stands the house reveals, 
hheless, Mr. Winter Rose’s own indi- 
ity and his artistry will be recognised 


ghout. 
oister Garth’? (see Plate), as its name 
ts, is distinguished by a covered approach, 
gives picturesqueness to the house, 
is it takes the place of the indispensable 
is a useful adjunct to the home. This 
@ largely influenced the design, and the 
a arranged it cleverly so that it does 
terfere with the lighting or the airiness 
> rooms. The building is situated at 
‘in Surrey, and, high up on one of the 
ft is a welcome note of restrained work- 
ip among much that is “ideal.” It 
@ seen that ‘Cloister Garth’? shows a 
tile-hung and partly brick exterior, a 
nation which, though sometimes unsatis- 
y, does not strike a false note if well 
tioned, as in the present case. This 
is on an estate now being developed 
ind lines under the jurisdiction of the 
. Mr. William Wood, and Mr. Winter 
had the advantage of a congenial site 
ich to place his building. Among other 
les of Mr, Rose’s work may be men- 
a farm house at Turvey, near Bedford ; 
ions to Little Court, Buntingford ; and 
schemes at Kensale Manor, Saxmund- 
and in connexion with a house at Walbers- 
Suffolk. In a house built recently at 
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consisting of chauffeur’s house, garage, etc. 
collaboration with Mr. E, L. Lut 

F.R.1.B.A., whose lead in the original building 
was followed as a matter of cou 

Lately Mr. Winter Rose has been at wi 
on a monumental design for a University, 
a competition work which for the moment 
is sub judice, but to which we shail refer in 
due course. 

The mention of this and the numerous 
houses which we have touched upon and. in 
part illustrated are sufficient to show that 
Moe Rose is a worker, and, although his piquant 
fancy and delicate touch have found most 
opportunity so far for expression in domestic 
work, his versatility has enabled him to handle 
ecclesiastical work with marked success. 

At the instigation of Miss Tatlock, of Bram- 
field House, Suffolk, he erected a reredos and. 
altar-table in the Church of St. Andrew, Bram- 
field, in memory of the donor’s grandfather, 
Peter de Wint. The reredos forms a back- 
ground to a beautiful rood-screen, and care 
had to be taken that the new work should 
combine with the old. Stone of a fire texture, 
French grey in colour, was chosen for the 
general architectural w ork, while for the figures 
of the four saints included in the design coarser 
(“ Doulting ”) stone was selected. This was a 
Gothic excursion, but Mr. Rose carried through 
the work with taste and judgment, and the 
result perhaps is more interesting than if the 
work had been placed in the hands of an archi- 
tect bound down in temperament and practice 
to pees design. 

Enough has been written to show that Mr. 
Winter Rose in the short time he has been 
in practice has made his mark and is able to 
carry out his ideas with common sense and 
enterprise. His originality has been founded 
ou good English traditions and nothing more 
praiseworthy could be said. His work so far 
can only be considered as an introduction to 
a career of interest to himself and to those 
who follow the trend of modern architecture. 
The lessons of book illustration in the 
“ Sixties’ seem to have been forgotten, but 
the impetus given to domestic architecture 


during the same period has not died out. 
Mr. Winter Rose is one of the successors 
of Bodley, Nesfield, Norman Shaw, and Mr. 
Philip Webb, and with his true instinct 
for architectural fitness his future seems 
assured. 


It is perhaps no part of our duty to examine 
the equipment of an architect apart from his 
office credenti: But F. C. Penrose was no 
jess a personality in our world because he was 
a rowing Blue, and only a few weeks ago Sir 
Aston Webb, in welcoming the new President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
referred to Mr. Blomfield’s prowess at the wicket 
and elsewhere. With that official recognition 
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Goodrich House, 
Winter Rose, Architect. 
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of*sporting proclivities we have no hesitation 
in refer to Mr, Winter Rose’s devotion to 
football. For seven years he has been captain 
of the Ealing Rugby Football Club, and, play 

ing as he has sometimes done for the Eastern 
Count he h G 
field Mr. Rose’s place 
and it may be fairly anticipated that ine ean 
of the scrummage will not be forgotten when 


professional pi for 
of qualities of endurance and of self-sacrifice. 
eg 


CITY OF LONDON FIRE 
INQUESTS: THEIR HISTORY, 
WORKING, AND RESULTS. 


On Tuesday last week Dr. F. J. Waldo 
d by invitation the members of the 
nee Institute of London in the Great Hall, 


Hatfield. 


Wi ANODE Eka Old pesca str: io Aol me 


Pr ide a of the ihee Raa was in the aie 
subject was the History, Working, and 
ults of the City of London Fire Tnquests 

The office of Coroner, he said, dated from 
the Norman Conquest, and for a century or 
iffs and tried all kinds of 
of trial were abo 
5. Amongst his e 
that of inquiry into 
1 into abeyanc 
in ft fitt, 


, but his pow 
by Magna Charta in 121 
multifarious duties wa 
non-fatal fires, and t 
according to most autho: 
second year i 
until the y 1845, whe n it was seal by 
the then City Coroner, Mr. Serjeant Payne. 
During the next six years, without rece 
any f he held seventy-one fire inques 
of which nine were found to be wilful, thi 
four accidental, and twenty 
unknown. In one case of arson in Southwark 
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conviction 
for life. 
185 
Prior to 1860 Sir John Humphreys, Cc 
for Middlesex, held a number of inquirie 
non-fatal fires. In 1851, at the instan 
the Corone: Society, similar inquiries 
held in various parts of the United Kin; 
Amongst them one conducted by Mr. Cc 
Herford, at Manchester, in 1860, was t) 
out by the High Court on the score of illey 
After the Herford judgment no mor 
inquests were held until the City of Li 
Fire Inquests Act, passed, in 1888, con 
on the Coroner wide powers of inquiry int 
ease of fire reported to him by the pol 
the Fire Brigade service. The method r 
torce is for the Coroner and his jury to iv 
the burnt premi: together with any o: 
the jury may wish to consult. The res 
the investigations is laid before the 
Secretary and Court of Common Counc 
the Lord Mayor. Dr. Waldo stated th 
the late Mr. Langham, 
y-five fire inquests, while he himse 
held fifty-three between 1901 and 1912. T 
the past five 3 there has been an ay 
annual decre: of thirty fires as a 
that of the five years immediately prei 


was followed by transpor 
The last of his inquests was h 


the passing of the Act in 1888. Aga 
the r 1902 47 per cent. of f we 
ported as of unknown origin as against ! 

t. in Further, in 1911, out ¢ 


reported, in only twenty-two case 
of the fire finally remain 

Not only that, but the proport 
big serious fires has also consid 
decreased in the City The power to ho 
inquests acted as a deterrent against arsc 
fraud on the insurance compa was ¢ 
tional in its effect, and caused people to be 

ful with ect to fire in both busine 
Altogether the facts 
to favoue an extension of the principle 
inquests to the whole of the United Kin 
and thereby of restoring to the offi 
Co.oner one of his most valuable and pré 
public functions. 

One instance of the value of syste 
fire inquests is the attention that has 
alled to the special dangers attendin 
storage of celluloid and other inflam 
materials in towns, and the defects ¢ 
arliament which deal 
on and safety of buildings in re 


and 


to fire. 
It is inte 
of fire inquest 
Association of Pro ional 
Officers, while Lord Gladsto 
Committee reported in 1906 
to the ion that the 
quests established by the Act 
worked well in the City of London, anc 
the benefit of t m ought to be ext 
to the country at large.” On the other 
the London County Council are for 
unaccountable reason averse to the pr 


tiag to note that the ext 


is strongly supported b 
Fire B: 


“ot 188 


of the Departmental Committee, and 
or the Home Office should deci 
which particular ¢ inquests are 0 


place, and that a special department shor 
uted and charged with the duty of h 
inquests in place of the indepe 
an officer of trust, and with 
, and ready to do his duty § 
and solely in the public interest as he 
on entering into office . 
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® THE BUILDING TRADE 


| THE INCORPORATED 
STITUTE OF DECORATORS : 
IE DECORATION OF SMALL HOUSES.* 


DHE small house has from a decorative 
point of view been neglected, and this 
|- is but the result of the condition 
things as they exist to-day. Consider 
case of a man who occupies a small 
e in the suburbs which he has perhaps 
zhased through a building society, and the 
val of which is from 30/. to 40/1. a year. 
and his wife are anxious to have their house 
crated in good taste, but they have no 
J knowledge whatever of the subject. 

Vhat happens in ninety-nine out of a hundred 
»s is this. They obtain an estimate from a 
ul “builder, plumber, and decorator,” who 
y supplies the estimate accompanied with 
or more pattern-books of wallpaper upon 
ch they spend hours of anxious thought, 
iough, if they but knew it, there are not in 
st cases a couple of dozen papers in it which 
worthy of being hung in any home occupied 
anyone having the slightest pretensions to 
d taste. Perhaps they decide to use 
hhable water-paints, but in any case their 
ction is almost certain to be bad. In both 
9s they are groping in the dark, and, haying 
ore them the poorest patterns, must come 
a decision practically without taking into 
sideration the all-important questions of 
jiture and of pictures, to say nothing of 
dimensions of the room, its shape, its 
ect, its windows, and the many other 
ditions which ought to be taken into account 
ler such circumstances. Is it any great 
der, then, that so many small houses are 
ly decorated ? Now there are in London 
1emany hundreds of thousands of such houses. 
, including the country, a vast number 
he ageregate, so that it will be acknowledged 
i there is plenty of work for the Institute 
lo if means can be found to carry it out ona 
tical basis, . . 


Proposed Advisory Committee. 
ly first suggestion relates to wallpapers, 
wise these decorations, if properly designed 
selected, possess so many advantages that 
y will in every probability continue to. 
popular for centuries to come. They are 
up, convenient, and on the whole sanitary. 
at influence can be brought to bear with the 
vy of improving the design of all classes of 
ethangings, especially those which from their 
price are certain to be used in our “ small 
se”? What practical means can be taken 
elete the bad designs, or rather to put a stop 
heit production ? My answer is that it can 
Jone by submitting the designs before the 
ks are cut to a competent authority, which 
Id only give their approval to those designs 
sh in their opinion possessed the necessary 
stie merit, or came up to a sufficiently high 
dard, and I need not remind you that th: 
Id by no means necessarily imply an 
orated ornamentation or marked novelty. 
h an authority could, I suggest, be set up by 
Institute by appointing from among its 
ows an Advisory Committee to pass designs 
sh should from time to time be submitted. 
t is well known, public taste in decoration, 
1 other things, varies considerably in different 
8 of the country, so that it would probably 
found desirable to appoint three such 
mmittees ; one in London, another say in 
kshire, and a third in Scotland. . . . 
is well known that out of every 100 new 
erns which are brought out year by year 
least twenty, and often more, may be 
wded as absolute failures. The cost of 
ing the blocks and printing is precisely the 
e as though the paper had. succeeded. 
y it is clear that the cost of these failur 
t be distributed over the cost of thos 
th succeed, hence if the element of risk 
= lessened a considerable saving would be 
ted. I take it that at least a number of 
members of the Committee would be actual 


arb of a paper read before the Incorporated 
tute of Decorators at the Painter- tainers Hall, 
lon, E.C., on November 25, by Mr. Arthur Seymour 
ings, l'.1,B.D, 


buyers of paperhangings, and if they had passed 
designs they would, when these designs came 
on the market, no doubt stock them, hence 
their success would be assured: Then, again, 
those designs which were approved will be 
“hall-marked,” so to speak, for the general 
trade, while many of those rejected would 
probably never be cut at all 

Iam well aware that this scheme would take 
some years before it had a very marked influence 
on the wallpaper trade as a whole, but if it were 
started experimentally with, say, 100 designs 
to commence with, or even less, I believe 
it would become a permanent feature. The 
danger at first would be that only designs of 
expensive papers might be submitted and 
efforts should be made to include particularly 
cheaper varieties. It is, as is well known, the 
custom to print successful designs of an 
expensive character in future years on cheaper 
papers, and this course would doubtless continue 
to be followed. -. ° 

I claim with all respect that the builders’ 
merchant is not a competent authority to select 
wallpaper hangings, which requires the ser S 
of a trained decorator. The merchant probably 
deals in ranges, baths, ironwork, b , lime, 
and timber—in fact, everything which goes to 
make up a building. How, then, can he be 
expected to be a judge of wall decorations ? 
It may be said that it is evident'that his selection 
of papers sells or he wouldn’t continue to select, 
and this suggests a point which is often over- 
looked. A large majority of small houses (in 
London, for instance) are not owned by those 
who occupy them, but are rented from the 
owner often on a three-yearly agreement. 
The landlord, as he is usually termed, in only too 
many cases, gets his decorative repairs done as 
cheaply as possible, and the practice is to have 
a wallpaper pattern-book sent to the tenant 
from which to make a selection. Hence this 
tenant, if even he be capable of choosing well, 
is greatly hampered in getting a good result 
by the paucity of even moderately good designs. 
But he is forced to make his selection from that 
particular book, and the builders’ merchant 
gets his order and imagines that the designs are 
quite as they should be. In making this sweep- 
condemnation of pattern-books I by no means 


include all merchants. There are in London 
alone a dozen or more whose business is to 
select designs of merit, but, as things exist, they 


sell mostly to the better class of customers. 
If the tenant were a free agent and could choose 
his paperhangings where he wished it would 
certainly lead to a great improvement generally. 


Even at the best, I believe the merchants 
would be glad to have the advice and assistance 


of a jury of practical and trained men such as 
would be provided by the formation of an 
Advisory Committee such as I have counselled. 


Professional Advice. 

I come now to my second suggestion, which, 
briefly stated, is that the Institute should offer 
through its Fellows, for a suitable fee, 
onal, advice on all matters connected 
with decoration. Architects and other pro- 
fessional men who accept commissions, including 
details of special work with which they are not 
very familiar, seek as a matter of course the 
stance of brother professionals who have 
given it a close study. Thus the architect on 
occasion consults the engineer, and the general 
practitioner among medical men the specialist. 

But what I have at present in mind is the 
occupier of the small house who has refined 
tastes, and who recognises the fact that he 
needs expert advice if he is to. overcome the 
many difficulties which surround the subject 
and obtain that which he and his good wife so 
ardently desire—as artistic a home as his means 
and circumstances permit. Such a man would 
be very willing to pay a modest fee of a couple 
of guineas or so to a competent gentleman, 
who would come down, the house, the 
pictures, carpets, and furniture, and on the 
spot make a selection of wall hangings or choose 
the colours for the painted work, or for the walls 
of those rooms which were to be distempered, 
and leave the whole “cut and dried,” to be 
carried out by the local house painter who, 
having a safe guide all mapped out, could 
proceed without difficulty. 


A half a day or a little more would be amply 
sufficient time in which to do such work, and 
at least some of the selections would answer 
in other places.. A class of clients who would 
be very likely indeed to avail-themselves of such 
assistance would be the speculative builder, 
who puts up houses in rows from an architect’s 
designs, but who is often foolish enough to 
attend to the decoration himself, probably 
with the aid of some “ job lots” of wallpaper 
he has purchased at a bargain. If he realised 
how very greatly a good scheme of decoration 
assists in attracting a tenant or customer—and 
many builders do realise this to an extent—he 
would be far from begrudging the few guineas 
it would cost him to obtain sound advice when 
he wanted it... . 


Art Schools. 

I approach the third and concluding part 
of my subject with some diffidence because I 
realise that there are many difficulties to over- 
come, not, however, that I believe them to be 
insurmountable. My suggestion here is that 
the Institute should endeavour to identity 
itself more closely with the art schools of the 
country so far as decorative art is concerned 
with the view of raising the standard of public 
taste, including that of the occupiers of small 
houses, and of producing more practical utili 
than is the case to-day: 

It will, I trust, be fully understcod that I 
have no desire to make an attack on art schools 
generally, but I venture to assert that the 
actual practical results fall lamentably short of 
that which might be expected and are far from 
being commensurate with the expenditure. 
Leaving out of the question the work done at 
South Kensington and at some of the art 
schools in the principal great cities, the instruc- 
tion frequently given is, in my experience, 
only very partially directed toward practical 
ends, and the students are mostly young: ladies 
who wish to fill in their time with a little fancy 
designing, a little dabbling in oil and water- 
colour painting. The men and women who 
wish to acquire knowledge by which they will 
earn their livelihood have but little to encourage 
them. Iam well aware that in small art schools 
the funds available will not permit of the 
employment of a sufficiently large staff of 
instructors. I need hardly remind you that it 
is absolutely essential in teaching all branches 
of applied art that the instructor be practically 
acquainted with the industry in which the art 
is to be employed. Thus the teacher of design 
for metal-work must be acquainted with the 
characteristics of the metals in which the 
designs are to be carried out. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that he should have actually 
worked at the trade to some extent. In 
designing wallpapers it is clear! 
to take into consideration the question of 
repeat and many other practical matters 
relating to the printing of the papers. .Many 
designs produced by art school students are 
useless because of this want of knowledge. 

A serious and common defect in such designs 
arises from the fact that the instructor is not 
a practical man, in this instance is not a practical 
decorator, This defect is that the designer is 
far too apt to make the pattern pretty in itself, 
apparently forgetting that the small piece forms 
but a very little part of the surface of the wall 
on which it is to be used ; in other words, that 
the piece will look vastly different when it 
is repeated many times on a wall expanse 
measuring at least several yards in width and 
two in height. The only way, to my mind, to 
design a paperhanging is to draw the ornamenta- 
tion for the whole wall of average size and then 
to cut out a portion of it which may be used 
as the pattern. Details which may appear 
‘se in the piece will often look commendably 
bold in the mass ; and details that are delicate 
and refined in the piece are not infrequently 
either lost altogether in the mass or have only 
the appearance of being weak and finicky. 

To introduce into art schools a more practical 
plan of operations would be work well done. 
And IT suggest that this Institute could do it 
through Committees and on a similar plan to 
that followed by many of the Master Painters’ 
Association in connexion with the teaching of 
painters’ work. . . . 
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What is wanted is to do away with the idea 
which unfortunately prevails so largely among 
art teachers, that to put art on a ‘commercial 
basis it. It does nothing of the 
kind, it popularises it ; it brings it within the 
reach of the masses, of the owner and occupier 
of the small house, and on that account I 
earnestly believe deserves the closest attention 
and the most active assistance. which this 
Institute can give it. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A menting of the Council was held on 
Thursday, the 21st inst. at Koh-iNoor House. 
y, W.C., the chair being occupied by 
Mr. James §. Holliday, President. 

The Law and liamentary Committee’s 
Report on legal cases and matters connected 
with the National Insurance Act was received 
and. adopted. 

The Report of the Conciliation Board was 
tead and approved. 

Correspondence relating to trade matters was 
considered. 

Mr. H. C. Horswill, Forest Gate, was elected 
an ordinary member, and Mr, A. George’s 
nomination as an Associate member was accepted. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER DECORATORS. 


A MerrtInG of the General Committee of the 
London Association of Master Decorators was 
held at 92, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., on November 11. 


In view of the fact that a Chairman of 
Committee had not been appointed it was 
agreed that the President, Mr. J. Anderson, 


should temporarily take the chair. 

On the motion of Mr. De Jong, seconded by 
Mr. Wilkinson, it was unanimously resolved 
that Mr. Rowden, of Messrs. Rawlings 
Brothers, Ltd., be elected Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The Chair was then vacated by Mr. 
son and taken by Mr. Rowden, 


Ander- 


The Chairman said the next item on the 
agenda was the London County Council 
educational question; to arrange for the 


Educational Committee to take up the matter 
in accordance with the resolution of the last 
general meeting. 

Mr. Anderson moved that the Secretary be 
instructed to call a meeting of the Educa- 
tional Committee to proceed in the matter. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The next item on.the agenda was Rules 
for Foremen, and the Committee proceeded 
to consider in detail each of the suggestions 
offered. _ 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that it was 
thought necessary to bring home to men who 
took charge of jobs that -they had an im- 
portant position to fill, and unless they fulfilled 
the duties they ought not to consider them- 
selves entitled to any extra remuneration. A 
good many men thought they ought to have 
extra pay simply because they were looked 
upon as foremen. It was just as well they 
should know that if they accepted the position 
they must also accept the conditions imposed. 

A long discussion ensued, and it was eyen- 
tually agreed that the rules as adopted should 
be printed and circulated amongst the 
members. 

The next item on the agenda was further to 
consider obtaining new members and to carry 
out the resolution of the general meeting, 
and after careful consideration it was agreed 
to refer the subject to a Special Committee 
to carry out the suggestions adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual dinner of the Birmingham 
Building Trades Employers’ Association was 
held at the Grand Hotel on the 12th inst., 
Mr. William Moffat presiding. The guests 
numbered about 200. 

oun Neville Chamberlain proposed the toast 

“Greater Birmi gham, our Beloved City.” 
Fie said there was one thing they had con- 
stantly borne in mind in the two schemes that 
were now waiting the approval of the Local 
Government Board. They had felt all along 
that their position in town planning Greater 
Birmingham was different altogether from that 
of a philanthropist who planned his own estate 
and who, as well as a town planner, was also 
his own owner. financier, and builder. It was 
not likely that in his capacity of town planner 
he was going to offend or frighten himself in 
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any other of his capacities, but they had not 
such a simple problem as that to deal with. 
They had to deal with the great and open 
market; they had to recognise they were 
making a great experiment, and therefore 
that they had to exercise the greatest caution 
lest they should defeat their own ends and 
stop development by putting too many rest 
tions upon the builder. They had 
to endeavour, in drawing up schemes. 
them as broad and elastic as — possible, 
liberately avoiding putting on restrictio) 


in themselves, because they thov 
unduly alarm some of their > 
building or other trades concer It was 
their anxiety to work hand-in-hand with those 
who were interested in their new possessions. 
He himself would gladly wait now for a little 
time, even for a year or two, to see how their 
two schemes worked out before doing any 
more. But then he could not be sure they 
(the builders) were going to wait. They in 
the Town Planning Committee found it neces- 
sary to go on pegging out their claims until 
they had got some control over the whole of 
Greater Birmingham, because they were afraid 
if they waited to obtain further experience 
when they came to town plan they would find 
all the development had taken place. 

The Lord Mayor (Councillor Ernest Mar- 
tineau), in response, said it was a very heavy 
thing for a man without much previous 
perience in the laying-out of estates and in 
all that went to the development of the vast 
property that constituted Birmingham sud- 
denly to undertake and carry out the gigantic 
schemes that were in front of them; but they 
knew they had there a man who had the 
courage to face anythin who had great 
ability and fair-mindedness, and he would not 
shirk the work 

The toast of “The Makers and Builders of 
Modern Birmingham ” honoured on the 
proposal of Mr. §. E. Short, supported by 
Mr. A. S. Smith. 

Mr. James Wright (President of the National 
Federation) proposed “The Birmingham 
Building Trades Federation Association.”? Mr. 
Moffatt - responded. 


GLASGOW BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS’ COUNCIL. 


A MerTING of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
Jand Building Trades Employ rs’ Council was 
held on the 18th inst. in the Secretary’ 
Office, 204, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. Mr. 
William H, Baxter, Chairman of the Council, 
occupied the chair. The Secretary reported 
regarding the negotiations which had passed 
since last meeting with the Institute of 
Measurers as to the alterations on the con- 
ditions of building contracts, The report was to 
the effect that, with the exception of one of 
the conditions, the Institute of Measurers had 
agreed to the conditions submitted by the 
Council. After some discussion it was agreed 
to submit an amended proposal to the Institute 
of Measurers in lieu of the condition objected 
to by them. A report was submitted from 
several of the affiliated associations regarding 
the proposal made by the Board of Trade 
under the National Insurance Act, in virtue of 
which the Board of Trade would undertake on 
behalf of employers the custody, stamping, 
distribution, and exchanging of contribution 
cards and ‘unemployment books. After con- 
sideration it was agreed in the meantime not 
to adopt the pr oposal of the Board of Trade, 
as the Council were of opinion that the 
arrangements at present in force had not had 
a fair trial. The Secretary, in referring to 
@ communication sent to the Town Clerk 
strongly opposing the Corporation adopting 
the single- contractor method of executing the 
addition to the Municipal Buildings, explained 
that he had received a letter from the Town 
Clerk stating that the matter would be brought 
before the Buildings Committee, when the 
question of preparing the necessary specifica- 
tions and schedules came to be considered. A 
proposal to have a meeting of the members of 
the various associations affiliated with the 
Council was discussed, and it was agreed that 
a meeting should be held in February, at which 
the annual Report of the Council would be 
submitted for consideration and any matters of 
general interest to the building trade brought 
up for discussion. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, BRADFORD. 


A stained-glass memorial window in memory 
of Mary, wife of Mr. Joseph Whittingham, 


has been unveiled in St. John’s Wesleyan 
Church, Bradford. The subject is ‘The 
Widow’s Mite,” which has been effectively 1n- 


troduced into a two- light opening by Mr. C. E. 
Steel, of Leeds. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Tue following tenders have been acceph 
during the past month by the Governm} 
Departments named :—Admiralty, Works 
partment: Works vices: Erection of Wi 
less Telegraphy Station at St on-on-Tef 
T. Pearson, 28, K: treet, Spennymoy 


on of additional | at Wi ire} 
Telegraphy Station — Mesh 
Quibell, Son, & Greer Lid., Sculcof 


storage of Broxb 
's. Newton, Chambers.) 
Thorncliffe  Tronwo ks, ny 


lane, Hull; ’ tan 
oil, Medway—M. 
Co., —_Ltd., 


Sheffield. War Offic Sanitary orelamy 
(running contrac J. Tylor & Se 
Ltd Belle I ad, N.; Woff 


alterations, etc., 
Tidworth Barracks—Mr. 
worth; erection of rrack block, Hilseiff 
South Western Building and Steam Joini 
Company, Ltd., Gosport; erection of barri 
huts for ‘Army Se N. i 
Jolchester—Mr. W. 101, Magdal¥ 
street, Colchester; erection of bath- house Ba | 
tion of ducts for heating pip: 
Wakeham Brothers, 

Knighton-road, Plymouth; 
shed, Glasgow 


to married quart 
J. Cockerell, J 


Friary- -yaf 
erection of di 
Mr. James Brown, Cairner¢ 
Bothwell ction of drill shed, Fort Geow 
—Mr. P. Young, Glencoe, Ardesier ; erect: 
1 shed, Inverness—Mr. J. Raitt, 
-street, Montrose; erection of marr 
Curragh Camp—Me: 
Did; 12, Cambridge: 
y guard. house, et 


flow to bar: 
Dunbar—Me: 
Gilmour-place, 


f 


Edinburgh ; erection of offich 


Royal Dockyard, Woolwich 

Blay, , Spital-street, ;. er 

of 's y anne: Norton Bera Wi 
cester—Mr, R. M. Hughes, 16, Bartholome 
road, N.W.; improvements to UR es How 
lis “ARE (Oy: Mahony. 


provements to 
ices at Pernt 
7, Briggate, 
Oxtoby & Son; 


Hutton, 


Shipl 
T. M 


Sirtinee aie 
pater) Hants; repair 


irner & Kersley, Bla 
and maintenance of W 
Department iparlain at Barnard Castl¢ 
sssrs. J. Kyle & Son, Barnard Cast 
tlepool—Mr. G. H. Lee, 42, Northga 
street, Hartlépool; supply and erection of hu 
Central Flying School, Upayon—Messrs, 
Smith & com Carpenters-road, Rtrattond 
Crown Agents for the Colonies: 
work—Messrs, John Butler & Cin, ‘td., ‘Ste 
ningley Ironworks, near Leeds 
Company, Litd., ‘Horsehay, 
Messrs. J. Westwood & Co 
yard, Millwall, E.; buildings—i 
phreys, Ltd., 187, Knightsbridge, S.W. ; 
—Associated Portland Cement Manufacture 
Lid., 8, Lloyds-avenue, E.C.; 
land Cement Manufacturer 
avenue, E.C.; Mes y q 
Ltd., 139, Queen Wines a-street, E.C. Office 
Wor Building works: adaptation, Bethri 
Green Labour Exchange—Mr. F. W. Loaskf 
274, Hither Green-lane, Lewisham, §.E.; ccf 
struction of subways, Birmingham Telegra! 
R. Fenwick, Litd., Willid 
Birmingham; — enlar ‘gemell 
vood Post Office De Robinson, ju 
ect, Wanstead, ;_ red: 
white wing, British nee —M 
Jo., Ltd., Kensington-square, 
treenwich Telephone 
Hann, 13, High-street, C 
S.W.; ordinar 


W. 


Exchange 


vl y we sand repairs, 
Cricklewood, and Mill Hill—Mr. W. Tor 
Brent-street, Hendon; fireproofing, Hertfo 


House—Messrs. 
street, Islington, 
Liverpool Docks 
Brown 


Dove Brothers, I 
«3 Toofs over wa 
Labour 


Stud) 
x spac 
Exchange—Mess} 
& Backhouse, Chatham-street, Live 
pool; alterations, Manchester County Court 
Messrs, J. Bland & Son, Lid., Blackfria; 
road, Salford, Manchester; erection new so: 
ing office, Perth—Messrs. Beat Brothers, € 

‘anal-strect, Porth ; ordinary works and 3 
s at Plymouth— . A. R. Debnam, Meat 


Pleasant, Plymouth; Reading—Messrs, t 
Lewis & Brother, Castle-strect, Teeading 
alterations, Stirling Post Office—Mr, J 
McPherson, 32, Forth- street, Stirling; erectii 
new post-office, Wick—Mr. A. Hall, 21, M 
Stockitt-road, Aberdeer eel sashes, Victor 


Telephone Exchange—W 


Humphries, Jae! 
son, & Ambler, Ltd., 


34 and 35, Norfolk-strec 


Strand, W.C. General Post Office: Layi) 
lines of Sykes ducts, London-Canterbur 
sect. 1—Mr. G. J. Anderson, 26, Lower Nort! 
street, Poplar; sect. 2—Messrs. J. Mowle 
& Co., Ltd, Grosvenor Wharf, Westminste 
S.W.; sect. 4—Me: W. Griffiths & Cc 
Ltd., 35-29, Hamilton House, Bishopsgat 
E.C.; sect, 5—Mes: Airds, Ltd., 22, Quec 
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London-Uxbridge-Slough— 
Lid., Grosvenor 


ine’s-gate, S.W,; 
J.’ Mowlem 


eSsI's. & Co., 

harf, Westminster, S.W.; ndon-Wey- 

idge-Guildford 1—M Clough, 
8 pencer House, South 


f Romford-Chelmsford—Messrs. W. 
iffiths & Co., Ltd., 35-39, Hamilton House, 
shopsgate, HG; laying lines of pipes and 
kes ducts, Balham—Mr. J. A. Ewart, 21, 
d Queen-strect, S.W.; laying lines of pipes, 
\dmorden—Messrs. Etheridge. & Leach, Moss 


ink, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. Metro- 
litan Police: Erection of Arlington-road 
ction House—Messrs, J. Jarvis & Sons, 253 
id 255, Hackney-road, N.E erection of 


tion house at Haling—Mr. W. J. Dickins, 


, Broady Baling, W.; erection of tem- 
rary police-court at Francis-street, Totten- 
m Cour d—Mr. W. Harbrow, South 
wmondsey Station, $.E.; reconstruction of 
ing’s Cross Police-station — Messrs 


iges & Hill, Crown Wi South Lambeth- 
ad, S.H. Commission of Public Works, 
eland: Building works and supplies, Dublin 
strict—Messrs. J. & P. Good, Ltd., Great 
unswick-street, Dublin; erection of Mei 
litan Police Barracks, Great Brunswick- 
eet, Dublin—Messrs. J. & R. Thompson, 
d., Phillipsburgh-avenue, Fairview, Dublin; 
section of Laurence Cove Coastguard-Station, 
. Cork—Messrs. A. Hull & Co. Ringsend- 
ad, Dublin rection of coastguard-s 
outh-of-the-Boyne, Co, Louth—Me: 
nly & Sons, Fair-street, Drogheda; erec- 
n of Tuam Post Office, Co, Galway—Messrs 
Ryan & Son, 34, Thomas-street, Limeri 
inting and ‘glazing works and supplies 
ulin District—Messrs. T. Dochrell, Sons, & 
., Ltd., South Great George-street, Dublin; 
ilding works: alterations to National Health 
surance Commission, 44 and 45, Merrion- 
1a: Dublin—Mr. T. Farquharson, 69, 
n road, Dublin; erection, Pollathomas 
itional School, Co, Mayo—Mr. J. Dempsey, 
Imullet; engineering works: dock exten- 
m and qu improvements, Portstewart 
wbour—Messrs. Martin & Co., Charlestown 


muse, Droghed 

GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
DRILL HALL, EDINBURGH. 

New premises have been erected in 


Donald-road for the Lowland City of Edin- 


tgh Royal Garrison Artill from the 
signs of Mr. T. Duncan Rhind, A.R.I.B.A. 
ie drill hall is 115 ft. by 38 and the 


of is carried on steel principals. The build- 
s also contains rooms for the officers, orderly- 
9m, recreation-rooms, concert hall, ete. 
@ opening of the premises took place on the 
h inst. 


TRADE NEWS. 
Under the direction of Mr. J. V. Johnston, 
pe.1.B. Londonderry, Boyle’s — latest 
tent ‘* air-pump ventilators have been 


P 

plied to Picture House, Londonderry. 
The Limmer Asphalte Paving Company’s 
thofalt paying blocks are to be laid in the 
adrangle, Buckingham Palace. 

The new billiard hall and picture theatre, 
setwood, is being ventilated by means of 
orland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, 
yplied by M E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
1., of Failsw , Manchester. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TENDERS. 
\ letter has been addressed to the various 
stropolitan Borough Councils, embodying the 
lowing resolution passed by the Council of 
} Union Jack Industries League :—‘“‘ The 
uncil of the Union Jack Industries League 
pectiully urge the Metropolitan Borough 
uncils to pass a resolution instructing their 
mmittees to accept, wherever possible, 
itish in preference to foreign tenders for 
itract purposes; the continuation of such a 
icy being a direct encouragement to British 
jour and a patriotic example on the part of 
blic bodies to private individuals to support 
ne in elas, to foreign industries.”” The 
fer proceeds :—‘‘ A similar resolution to this 


s forwarded to all the Metropolitan Borough 
instances, 


uncils last year, and, in most 
opted by those Councils. May 
vantage of this opportunity to 
nplaints have recently reached 
nufacturers supplying the building trade of 
) alarming increase in the importation of 
eign materials affecting this trade, and to 
your Council to bring the subject before 
Committee having charge of passing 
ms and specifications in connexion with the 
ding trade?”’ 

KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Ve are asked to state that Messrs. Doulton 
Jo., Lid., are supplying the sanitary fittings 
the King’s College “Hospital, and that these 
nprise many new designs and important 
provements. 


TRE BULL DER, 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the foioneete) “applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


Chelsea.—Erection of a church building upon 

a site on the north-eastern side of Park-walk, 

sea, abutting also upon the north-western 
Jamera-saquare (Sir Arthur Blomfield 
& Sons).—Consent, 

Holbor Illuminated sign at the Fisher- 
street substation of the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, Lid., Fisher-street, Holborn 
(Mr, E. Cunliff ‘Ow 2n).—Consent, 

Islington, Hast.—Krection of a building upon 
a site between No. 2, Blackstock-road and the 

‘ Blackstock ’? public-house, B. stock-road, 
Seven Sisters-road (Mr. H. A. Saul for Miss 
Farmer).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Building on the north-western 
side of ngton Park-road, Kennington, 
upon the site of “Nos. 2, 2a, 4, and 6 (Messrs. 
Walter Jones & Sons for the Commercial Car 
Hirers, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—Erection of an addition 
at No, 2, Melina-place, St, John’s Wood (Mr. 
EEAWe Binns for Dr. G. A. Gunton).—Consent, 

St. George, Hanover-square—Wood and 
glass enclosures to the porch at No. 77, Haton- 
square (Mr. J. A. Minty).—Consent. 

St, George, Hanove uare.—Hrection of a 
roller shutter box aj No. 15, Wav erton-street, 
Hill-street, Mayfair (Mc Pr Haywood 
Brothers for Mr. E. G. Ra aphael).—Consent, 

Strand.t—Illuminated sign in front of No. 
38, Greek eet, Soho (Messrs. Kettner’s, 
Ltd. ).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Kennington.—Re-erection of the ‘‘ Engineers’ 


Arms” beerhouse, No. 108, Wandsworth-road 
(Mr. A. Dixon for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., 
Litd.).—Consent. 


ny South.—Retention of a studio 
building of No. 17, Pembroke- 
square, “Kensi with a forecourt boundary 
(Mr, S. Newcowile for Mr. R. J. Barrett) — 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Krection of a n- 
house at Hill Lodge, Hillsleigh. d, renee: 
ton (Messrs, W. Cooper, Ltd. ).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Holborn.—Retention of an illuminated 
at the Tower-street substation of the Metro- 


politan Electric Supply Company, Ltd., abut- 
ting upon West-street, Holborn (Mr, E. Cun- 
liffe Owen).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Advertisement hoarding at No. 
116, New Oxford-street, Holborn (Messrs, H. 
& F. Worrow for Cleaver’s Emporium, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 


St. Pancras, South.—Erection of projecting 
steps and landing i in front of the new chemistry 
building, University Colles» Gower-place, St. 
Pancras (Professor F. M. Simpson for’ the 
Committee of the University of London).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Chelsea.—Showease at No, 15, Sloane-street, 


Chelsea (Messrs. Charles Spreckley & Co., 
Ltd.).—Refused. 
Clapham.—Temporary wood, iron,, and 


canvas pent on the forecourt of No. 28, North- 
cote-road, Battersea, abutting upon Cairns- 
road (Mr. C. W. Hall).—Consent. 

Lewisham.+—Temporary wooden building in 
front of No. 11, Aitken-road, Catford (Mr. 
W. J. Ball).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction, 


Greenwich.—T'wo temporary wooden sheds at 
premises, No. 66, Deptford-green, Greenwich 
(Cheap Wood Company). —Consent. 

Islington, South.—Temporary 
box at the entrance to the yard of Bean’s 
Express, Ltd., on the western side of Nelson- 
terrace, City-road, Islington (Mr. H. C. Flack 
for Bean’s Express, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a potting. 
shed of a tempor: character in the grounds 
of No. 1, Holland- k, Kensington (Mr. 
H. W. Currey for Mr. W. F. Fladgate)— 
Consent. 
George.—Temporary 
building at the rear of 
street, St. George-in-the-Hast (Mr. 
—Consent. 

Southwark, West, — Two 
sheds at the premises of Messrs. J. Spicer -& 
Sons, Redcross-street and Union-street, South- 
wark (Mr, R. Plumbe for Messrs. J. Spicer 
& Sons).—Consent. 


watchman’s 


wood and iron 
76, Umberston- 
W. J. Fitt). 


° 


additional iron 


653 


Wandsworth—Temporary concrete building 
at Princes Jew’s-road, Wandsworth 
(Muribloc (Partition Slabs), Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Brection of an addition to 
an ting temporary building, and the 
e n of a further temporary building upon 
a site on the western side of Putney Bridge- 


road, Wandsworth (Mr.. W. J. Harris).— 
Refused. 
Whitechapel.—Temporary wood and _ iron 


building upon a site on the southern side of 


Great Prescot-street, Whitechapel (Mr. E. W. 
Chicken).—Consent. 
Space at Rear. 
Chelsea.—Erection of a building with an 


irregular open space at the rear upon a site 
abutting upon King’s-road and Flood-street, 
Chelsea (Temperance Billiard Halls, Ltd.).— 
Consent, 

Hammersmith.—Brection of buildings upon 
the site of Nos. 156 and 158, King-street, 
Hammersmith, with an irregular open space 
at the rear of one of such buildings (Messrs. 
J. S. Quilter & Son for Messrs. Battley, Sons, 
& Holmes). —Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an additional story 
over a portion of Norfolk-mansions, Lithos- 
road, Hampstead (Mr. G. E. Ellis for Mrs. 
M. A. Ellis).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of an addi- 
tional story at 1, Astwood-mews, South 
Kensington (Mr W. Rose for Mr. G. 
Petric).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent. 

Camberwell, North—Additional cubical ex- 
tent in respect of alterations and additions at 
the premises of Messrs, T, Tilling, Ltd., Acorn- 
street, Camberwell (Messrs. Gilbert & Con- 
standuros for Messrs. Thomas Tilling, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Kensington, North—Hrection at the premises 
of the Pall Mall Depository Company, Ltd., 
, Kensington, of an extension ex- 
ceeding 250,000 cubic ft, in extent (Mr. W. G. 
Hunt for the Pall Mali Depository Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Additional cubical ex- 
‘tent in respect of the conversion of the second 
floors of blocks 1 and 2 of Harrods’ Stores, 
Ltd., Brompton-road, Kensington, for trade 
purposes (Mr, ©. V Stephens for Harrods’ 


Stores, Ltd.)—Consen 
Paddington, South.—At the premises of 
Messrs. W, Whitel Ltd., Queen’s-road, Bays- 


the construction of the corridors and 
between the old and new buildings, 
provision of doors of special construction 
in lieu of double iron doors to openings in 
the division wall between the new building 
and the adjoining old buildings, Nos. 147 and 
149, Queen’s-road, erection of an extension of 
the third story of No. 157, Queen’s-road, 
the erection of kitchen and restaurant addi- 


er, 


tions at the fourth-floor level of the new 
building, the erection of a roof garden on 
the roof of the new building, the  erec- 


tion of a photographic studio (fourth story) 
over No. 149, Queen’s-road (Messrs. John 
Belcher, R.A., and J. J, Joass).—Consent. 
Rotherhithe.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of a proposed addition to the premises 


of Mes Champion & Slee, Ltd., Church- 
street, er Bridge-road (Mr. J. M. Kennard 
of Me: Champion & Slee, Lid., Church- 


Westminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of additions at blocks F and G of the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Victoria-street and Howick-place, Westminster 
(Mr. W. J. Falkiner for the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, Ltd.)—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 
Brixton.—Formation or laying-out of two 
new streets for carriage traffic between Brixton- 
hill and Acre-lane, Brixton (Mr. H. B. Michell 
for the British Land Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a studio addition on a 
flat roof at St. Loo-mansio: St. Loo-ayenue, 
Chelsea (Mr. A. Roberts for the Chelsea 
Electricity Supply Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Smoke-pipe to a steam- 
boiler at No. 9, Lime-street, City (Messrs. J. 
Boulting & Sons for J. P. Restaurants, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Width 


of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Rotherhithe.—Erection of external steel and 
concrete gangways to unite Nos. 137, 139, and 
139, with Nos. 170, 172, and 174, Rotherhithe- 
street, Rotherhithe, over the public way of 
Rotherhithe-street (Mes J. Shelbourne & 
Co. for Messrs. isher’s Wharves. and 
Granaries, Ltd.).—Refused. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metrovolitan Borough 
Counctls concerned. 
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Loughborough.—Destructor house (7201.) ; West Hartlepool. — Proposed pavilly 
PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS ,,,’ 4 and 5, Sparrow-hill, (1,000), Hye, for the West Hecteal 


AC Faulks, builder, Park-drive, 


| i 
in| OAR hah * Loughborough. Cricket Club. 
iu) eE IN THE PROVINCES. Maidstone.—School, Tonbridge-road (1,7861.) ; Westoning. — School (1,700/.); | Mr. 
: | Pit] Barsy.—One hundred and twenty-four houses Mes Martin & Newman, builders, Curzon- Spooner, County Education Offices, Bedford 
q at Balby and Carr House (25,9977.); Mr. A. road. West Sussex.—Additions to school, Aldis 
as Pee thal Heady Thomson, builder, care of the Clerk, Town Milnrow.—Theatre for the Milnrow Empire, bourne (550/.); school, Lancing (1,478/.); @ 
/ Wi MUA] Hall, ster Ltd. alterations to school, Rudgwick (260/.); Mr.: 


ion of Mold Church Thompson, West Sussex Education Offid 


iN § } tid Bi ‘orty houses (6,572/.); Mess: Mold.—Proposed res 
: | he Vicarage, Mold. Horsham. 


y 
AN YE Bosworth & Lowe, builders, Ashley- street, (8,000/.); Rev. E. Jones. 


t | 
t hy : Nottingham. k Monmouthshire.—Cookery centre, Blaenavon, Winchester.—Proposed baths, North Wall 
| iif a Barna drill hall; and school, Cwmfftrwdoer; Mr, T. G. James, Mr. W. V. Anderson, Surveyor, Town Hel 
‘ El) Messr a uitects, New- County Education Offices, Newport. Winchester. 
| castle; M Wilson & Sons, builders, Newbridge (Mon).—Twenty houses for the Wombwell.—Proposed completion of Par 
{ | 1, Victoriz , Barnard Castle. Bryn Buiiding Club (208/. each);) M. Church (2,000/.), for the Vi 

iii il Batley.—Conversion of houses into offices for Jenkins, Jiames, & Co., architects, Newbridge Worcester.—Proposed school; Me 

M R. Talbot & Sons, woollen manufac- yy. G. Smith, builder, Y du, Mon. Duckworth & Fr FS packman, Edueati 


i turers, Bullrush Mills, Bradford-road, Batley. a 
} j Bellevue.—Proposed school (54,000/.) for the 4, 
i Edinburgh School Board. eet ee : 
| Blackpool.—Alterations to bath (10,0007.); pore ae ie 

’ } i Mr, John Shanks Brodie, Surveyor, Town wWosjey Bre\ 
| Hall, Blackpool. Cree Nero 


Worces 
ey.—Additions to dye-house for Mess 
& Co., Ltd., dress goe 

Dickinson-stre 


tt.—Extensions at Highfield |Mills for 
. W. Walker & Sons, Ltd., woollen and 
dyers, etc. 

ons to offices for the 
Company, Ltd., Bolton-road, 


Wroughton (Swindon). — Rebuilding 


‘ Pendlebu i : 
eso ne ech Or pecs “Hotty houses, Weeth’s Wield, ad- ters’ Rest,” for Messrs. R. B. Row 
“alga levine, Becenpnndes (oN) eee aN usa ite . Latham, (Surveyor, itd., brewors (790.); Mes ay 


Penzance. 


Additions to school, High-street, Mes 
cheste 


architects, 28, Regent’s-c 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE twenty: 


seventh ordinary general meeting 


of the Concrete Institute was held on 
November 14, in the Lecture Hall at Denison 
House, Westminster, S.W. 


The following were elected members of the 
Institute :— 
W. J. B. Barker, Lon- 


don 
G. J. Bertinshaw, Wel- W. H. 


W. R. Kerr, Melbourne, 
Lon- 


alia 
Lascelles, 


lington, New Zealand don 

W. E. A. Brown, Lon- W. J. H. Leverton, 
don London 

R. Beeincatt, Cleveland, §._G. Lyttle, Bijapur, 

U.S. India 
Ry, T'. Cooke) London G. Metson, London 
J. D. Cormack, Pro- A. H, Quick, London 
x of Mechanical T. Ritchie, Cape 


Pown, South Africa 
M. Stonier, Man- 
chester 


J. Edge 


Engineering, Wnver 
sity College, London 
J. P. Day, London 
P. Ion Elton, London 


Taylor, Lon- 


J. W. Gibson, Hull don ; 
A. W. Green, London W. W. Tonkin, Johan- 
_M. Gregory, Hove, nesburg, Transvaal 
ighton F.J.T r, Malvern 
A. Duncan, Behar H, A. am, Lon- 
India don 


J. M. Jardine, Edin- H. H. Turner, London 
burgh J. Waldram, London 
Bryce Johnstone, Wharton, Port of 
Brazil Spain, Trinidad 
Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P., who presided, said 


that this brought the total membership of the 
Institute up to 938. He then delivered his 
Presidential address, in the course of which 
he said they were all aware that the scope of the 
Institute had been enlarged to include structural 
engineering. The Science Committee had 
notation 


undertaken to compile a standard 


for calculations in structural engineering 
generally. «Further effort in the direction of 


standardisation was being made by the same 
Committee in drafting a standard specification 
for reinforced concrete work, which at the 
present time was very badly needed, and also 
2 report on the standardisation of attachments 
or joints in reinforced. concrete. The ‘Tests 
Standing Committee iad the following subjects 
under consideration : 

1. The effe 
sulphur in 
The grading of aggregates 

3 The expansion and deterioration of concrete 
due to changes of atmospheric temperature. 

4 The effect of the use of sodium silicate on 
the surface of concrete as afiecting reinforcing 


eel 
The erratic results obtained by the Vicat 


fecl in ascertaining the initial cet of cement. 

The Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing 
Sommittee were investigating :— 

A. Methods of treating the surface of concrete. 
Cracks due to the expansion and contraction 
of reinforced concrete. 

A special Investigation Sub-Committee had 
o22n formed to investigate failures and accidents 
nm connexion with reinforced concrete. con- 
struction, and also the restrictions placed by 
she Local Government Board upon the granting 
sf loans to local authorities for the purpose of 
indertaking work, in that material. 


the presence of 


The Practical Side of Reinforced Concrete 
Construction. 

Proceeding, the President said : 

“ With regard to the first and ‘the principal 
sonstituent in concrete —namely, Portland 
sement—it is strange, at this present day, how 
many engineers and architects still adhere to 
he old specification of coarse grinding, conse- 
juently requiring aeration of the cement. It 
ias been my lot only this week to come across 
t specification w. here it was stated the cement 
jad to be spread on a floor for twenty-one 
lays before being used. Those of us who are 
vell acquainted with the present-day cement, 
ind also its fine grinding, know how deleterious 


his is when ‘great crushing strength is required. 
[ think I have said, on more than one occasion 


ut this Institute, that if cement is to be kept up 
0 its full strength it is absolutely necessary that 
vhen it is received on the site of the works it 
should be stored in air-tight wooden bins ; and 
f this is done cement may be kept for many 
years and be just as good after the lapse of time 
vs it was when fre shly made, whereas if the 
sement be stored in sacks, and even a very small 
mount of moist air plays upon them, then the 
xement is rapidly hydrated and cakes in the 
ack, If, as is often the case, this cement be 
ubbed through a sieve, it becomes almost abso- 
utely useless ‘for purposes of concrete-making— 
ny that I mean good concrete. 

I have in my mind’s eye a case of a con- 
tractor who bought cement in the month of 
Yetober. The whole winter was a bad one, 
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and he had very little opportunity of ‘using 
the cement. It was stored in a shed through 
which the wind could blow freely, and. he was 
rather astonished when the spring came and the 
cement was used that it would not set. -He 
then wrote to the manufacturers, and when the 
matter was investigated the true cause of the 
mischief was found out. 

I have myself on many occasions experi- 
mented with cement that has been so hydrated, 
and it is astonishing the enormous reduction 
in the strength, so much so that it becomes 
almost useless for making concrete. 

Any of you who chooses to make the experi- 
ment can do so, and you will find that with the 
concrete made from an over-hydrated cement, 
the amount of strength obtained will be very 
little indeed, and that its setting action will be 
so slow that it will practically take days before 
it shows much sign of hardening. The only 
use of such a cement is to mix with an over 
clayed cement that is too quick setting ; by this 
means the setting action can be retarded. 


Careful Choice in Aggregates. 
Passing from cement, one is led on to the 
careful choice in all aggregates, the proper 
grading of the same, and also, what is of more 
importance, the seeing that everything is 
absolutely clean and the water pure. 
I know it has been said that dirt 


of some 


good in increasing the strength of cement 
concrete, but the only case that I can find 
where, over any period, a dirty aggregate 


increased the strength of the concrete was due 
to the fact that it had been mixed with a very 
over-clayed cement. It slowed down its setting 
action, and by that means did good ; but if the 
test had been carried over a lengthy period it 
would haye been proved how fallacious is the 
advantage to concrete of dirt in any form. 

With regard to aggregates consisting of 

vels that are dredged either from the river 
or from the bed of the ocean, it is very seldom 
that the proper propcrtion of sand to coarse 
material is obtained. There is only one gravel 
that I know where one can see that the pro- 
portion is about correct, and that is obtained 
from the Spurn. In the ballast obtained 
from the Thames and along the East Coast there 
is at the present time a great excess and, 
and under any cireumstances I oaid not in 
any way recommend that this aggregate should 
be used without separation of the larger particles 
from the finer and subsequent crushing of the 
coarse material 

The difference in the strength of concrete 
made with an excess of sand is very marked 
where the proportion of cement is not great ; 
that is to say, 6 to 1 and 7 to 1 concrete with an 
s of sand show very great falling off in 
strength, whereas with richer mixtures and an 
of sand, though there is a falling off in the 
tages of hardening, after a few years the 
concrete will almost come up in strength to a 
concrete made in the correct proportions. Of 
course, it is well known that for all waterwork 
a large proportion of sand is required so as to get 
a perfectly dense mixture, but in no case must 
this be overdone. 

In concrete for waterwork it is not necessary to 
add anything to make it watertight. If con- 
erete be properly made it will be absolutely 
impervious to moisture, and if it be found 
necessary to reduce the labour some of these 
compounds of hydrated lime are, no doubt, of 
utility in decreasing porosity, but, at the same 
time, concrete so made is not improved in 
strength. 

Before leaving the subject of aggregates I 
wish to call particular attention, as I have 
done here on more than one occasion, to the 
use of Fletton bric for concrete. I nave 
found lately that wherever Fletton bri 
have been used disruption has taken place in 
the concrete, and I think this is due to the 
presence of lime in the bricks. Fletton bricks 
that are dangerous to use are those with purple 
markings, and great care should be exercised 
by all those who propose to use brick aggr 
for concrete work to eliminate absolutely 
Fletton bricks in any form whatever. In this I 
am borne out by several who have been 
unfortunate enough to use the bricks, the result 
being that the concrete has failed. 

I was called in only a few months ago to a 
special floor that had been put down for testing 
bowls, when it was found that about a month 
after the floor had been laid it was becoming 
uneven in places. On examination it was 
found that in every case where the floor had 
risen Fletton bricks in the aggregate were the 
cause of the mischief. 
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' Tt is always advisable in the making ‘of 
concrete that it should be got into tke work as 
quickly as possible, especially in the summer : 
with low temperatures it not. of such great 
importance, as the cold slows the setting action 
and also its hardening. In frosty weather 
the drier the concrete and the more ramming, 


so long there is no chance of displacing any 
of the reinforcing, the better for the concrete, 
as it will set very much more rapidly than if 


there is an excess of moisture. 


Reinforced Work and Moisture. 

With regard to reinforced work, it is far better 
that the concrete should have a of 
moisture than a deficiency. Certain experiences 
that I have had lately have shown that where 
steel has been put into concrete that was too 
dry the air and moisture had got through the 
porous concrete to the steel and caused rapid 
corrosion, 

In one case the bottom layer of concrete had 
been put in and allowed to set, the steel was 
placed on the dry concrete, and other dry con- 
crete was placed on top. When this work was 
broken up it was found that the rods in the 
concrete were quite loose, could be turned round 
by hand, and the adhesion between the two 
layers of concrete was anything but good. Now, 
had the concrete been made wet, there would 
have been no separation between the steel and 
the concrete, it would not have been possible 
to twist the steel rods round in the concrete, 
neither would moisture have passed through 
the concrete to the steel and caused oxidisation 
after the alkaline salts had disappeared by age 
owing to the presence of air and moisture. 

Excess of moisture, as we all know, decreases 
the crushing strength of the concrete ; but at 
the same: time in nearly all structures there is 
generally such an e3 of concrete in the 
compression member, especially where T- 
headed beams are used, that it is better to have 
the steel perfectly protected with a slightly 
reaker concrete than to have imperfect pro- 
tection with a stronger concrete, because if 
imperfectly protected corrosion will be almost 
bound to take place, with consequent disruption 

f the concrete. 

q ive ramming in concrete is not at all 
where it is made wet. It is far better 
to employ very light: ramming and see that fine 
particles of the concrete are brought to the 
surface of the shuttering boards by means of 
steel slices or trowels. If this be done there 
will be very little danger of air finding its way 
through into the steel reinforcing, but a coarse 
aggregate first put in with an insufficiency 
of sand is almost always certain to have some 
porous parts through which the air and sulphur, 
especially in a London atmosphere, can attack 
the steel. 


An Important Point in Reinforced Work. 
It may be well here to call attention to what I 
sider to be a most important point in rein- 
ed concrete construction, namely, that as the 
concrete is being put into the work test-cubes 
should be made both for ascertaining the 
strength of the concrete in situ and expcs2d to 
the ordina atmospheric conditions, and also 
to ascertain in the laboratory the strength of a 
series of cubes made at the same time and kept 
under laboratory conditions. One set of cubes 
should be kept on the works exposed to the 
varying atmospheric conditions, and the other 
at the laboratory at the normal temperature, 
say, of 60 deg. Fahr. 


Effect of Cold on Concrete. 

Some years ago I made an experiment to see 
whether cold had any effect on concrete, and, 
if so, to what extent. I found that in the month 
of December, when the cubes were taken from 
about 60 deg. Fahr. and placed on a roof where 
the temperature fell to below freezing-point, a 


most: alarming decrease took place in the 
¢ ing resistance, of the concrete, and this 
remained so until such time as the weather 


became warmer, when the crushing resistance 
went up and was practically the same as shown 
by cubes made to the same gauging but kept 
under normal conditions. 

This clearly shows that if a building 
structed in cold weather the crushing resistance 
of the concrete cubes kept on the works will be 
low, but if it be found that the other set of test- 
cubes, kept under laboratory conditions, shows 
a rapid increase in the strength, then it is only 
fair to assume, that the concrete that has been 
exposed to the cold air will, with favourable 
conditions, increase in strength an attain the 
sam? strength as the laboratory experiments, 


‘con- 
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The reason I am calling particular attention 
to this point is that if a building is constructed 
in the winter and the t loads are applied wp 
to 50 per cent. in excess while the weather is 
cold, there may possibly be an exce e amount 
of deflection, owing to the fact that the strength 
of the concrete in compression is low, whereas if 
the experiment were held over until the warmer 
weather, when the compre ze strength of the 
concrete was largely increased, then the deflec- 
tion would be practically aainaeube course, 
assuming that the work in the first instance 
had been properly designed. 


Testing. 

If the work is properly designed, and if the 
supervision has been strict and the work hai 
been carried out according to the drawings, it 
fair entirely to dispense with the testing cf the 
structure so long as the experimental cubes 
show that the concrete has attained the strength 
required by the engineer or architect. 

It is rather foolish to test a structure when 
one knows by experience that the crushing 
resistance, owing to the cold, islow. It would be 
far better to wait until the weather had become 
warmer and the concrete had parted with a lot 
of its moisture, when it would have become 
much harder. On the contrary, if it found 
that the laboratory tests are low, say, for the 
sake of example, one month after being made, 
then I should strongly recommend testing of 
the structure to ascertain whether there were 
anything seriously at fault. Having those 
conditions of a low laboratory test and a much 
lower in situ test, yet the structure not exhibiting 
any serious deflection, then the work may be 
passed; but still, it is advisable in all cases to 
watch the crushing experiments, as upon these 
depends almost entirely the strength of the 
structure. A good crushing resistance means 
that the concrete is strong in tension, strong in 
adhesion, and strong in. shear, and, such being 
so, there is. very little danger of the structure 
failing even if there is a deficiency of steel. 

The te: ing of floors and other works is, as a 
rule, carried out on much too small a scale. 
‘Testing should be spread over an area that will 
at least take in always two sets of secondary 
beams as well as two spans of main beams 
sompletely. By this method of testing the 
beams always have their full load and the 
adjoining beams become unloaded, which gives 
the most severe form of test, unless absolute 
continuous construction be carried out. 

My experience has taught me that where 
concrete is good, that is to say, mixtures of 
5 to 1 and richer, with the ordinary normal 
loading for which the structure was designed, 
unless most delicate instruments be used there 
will be no deflection recorded, wher when 
weak concretes are used, namely, 6 to 1 and 
under, then the deflection at times becomes 
very great. 

In all cases in making deflection tests they 
should be made, not only at the centre of the 
span but also at the walls, as very often it is 
found that a large amount of the so-called 
deflection is due entirely to the squeezing of the 
brickwork, owing to the fact that the reaction 
has not been spread over a sufficient area of 
brickwor. In no case ought the load on the 
brickwork to exceed 8 tons per square foot ; 
by this means a good distribution is obtained and 
the brick walls are strengthened thereby. 


Causes of Failure. 

Tn a great many works that I have seen where 
failures have taken place the failures have been 
very largely attributable to shutterix and 
strutting. I have in mind cases of beams 
deflecting 2 in. or 3 in. after the concrete has 
been filled into the mould, this being due 
entirely to the strutting sinking into the soft 
ground underneath. In several cases this has 
caused what appeared like shear cracks at each 
abutment, though the work afterwards stood 
the test load satisfactorily. Still, such cks 
made the beam: look unsightly, and there could 
not have been the same adhesion between the 
concrete and steel, owing to this settlement, 
as if the boxes had remained perfectly true and 
level during the whole time the concrete w 
being put in and until the same were struck. 

I know of one case of a failure taking place 
entirely owing to the strutting sinking into the 
ground, the sinking taking place over more than 
a week. The concrete, therefore, never had the 
least chance of getting a fair adhesion to the 
steel, but was constantly being drawn away from 
it by this settlement of the strutting, so much so 
that when the strutting was removed the whole 
structure came down with a run, 
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It is always advisable, if there is any doubt at 
all about the ground, to-have the latter tested 
beforehand, and it is far better to increase the 
sole-plates to double the size required, so as 
to prevent any possible chance of settlement, 
than to have an insufficient area with consequent 
settlement and trouble taking place. 

Not only does the settlement cause a reverse 
camber of the beam, but it also gives a fall in 
the floors the wrong way, and it needs extra 
expense all round to make good such defective 
work. 

All these are points that are easily obviated by 
the simple means of closely watching the work 
as it proceeds, and not allowing any concrete 
to be put in until the engineer or his representa- 
tive is satisfied that the strutting is of such a 
nature that settlement is not likely to take 
place. 


Strutting. 

Strutting should always remain up as long as 
possible after the concrete has been placed in 
position ; in fact, if it were not for the exigenci 
of trade and also the rapidity with which 
building works of the present day have to be 
erected, I should personally like to see all 
strutting remain up for very much longer 
periods than is generally allowed, because the 
harder concrete can get before removal and 
any weight can get thrown upon it the better 
it is for the structure asa whole. Unfortunate 
in the present day the question of expense has 
to be very largely considered, and to allow 
strutting to remain up as long as one would like 
it would increase in a great many cases the 
cost of the work, and Iam afraid it would become 
almost prohibitive. Of course, in cold weather 
strutting must be left up for periods 50 per cent. 
longer than is allowed in the summer-time, and 
a great many of the failures in this country, 
and more especially in America, are mainly 
traceable to the removal of the shuttering and 
strutting at too early a period in the life of the 
concrete. The conerete at the time of striking 
was weak, but had an extra fortnight or more 
been allowed for the hardening, then the works 
that have failed would do doubt have stood up. 


Water and Concrete-Making. 

Before finishing with concrete-mal 
would like to refer to water to be used therein. 
In this country, as a rule, water is almost 
invariably obtained from what is called a 
domestic source, namely, water supplied by large 
public companies who are extremely careful 
in what is sold to the public. Such being so, it 
is very rarely in England that one has to use 
water that does not come from the public 
supply ; but there are cases where it is advisable 
carefully to amine the same before it is 
used. There are some places where the water 
is highly charged with gypsum compounds, 
and, such being the case, it behoves one to see 
that there is no likelihood of failure ta 
place owing to an excess of this compound. 

In the South of France, in Algeria, and in a 
great many districts waters are highly charged 
with gypsum, and so bad is this in places that 
concrete is absolutely dissolved and disrupted 
in less than two or three years. Whenever there 
is any doubt as to the quality of the water to be 
employed an analysis should be made: before- 
hand, and so prevent what might lead to a 
disaster. 


cing 


Steelwork. 

One of the great defects with regard to 
reinforced concrete is constantly raised by those 
who have not had much to do with the subject, 
and often by those who are largely connected 
with it, namely, the difficulty of getting steel- 
work placed in the position designed by the 
engineer. It is a difficult matter always to 
get the work placed in the designed position, 
owing to the carelessness of the British work- 
man, whose idea seems to be to get the material 
into position as quickly as possible, no matter 
whether it be right or wrong, and in a great 
many cases if he has an opportunity of leaving 
the steel out he will do so. The only way to 
get over this difficulty is not to allow any 
conerete to be filled or poured in until the 

teelwork had been passed by the engineer or 
his representative. [f this be done there will 
be very little danger to be apprehended, because 
if the steel is in the correct position, if the 
concrete is proved to be as good, as borne out 
by the in situ tests and by the laboratory tests, 
and if the strutting has not given way, then one 

nitly assume that the work has been well 
carried out and will sustain all the loads for 
which it is designed, and that there will be no 
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deflection, or else of such a slight nature tha] 
it is not worth troubling about. If, however 
the steel be badly placed, the concrete be poor 
and the strutting has failed, then there is nq 
knowing what is going to be the result. 

In a great many years of practical experience 
T have come to this conclusion, that even if there 
is a large deficiency of steel in the structure 
both in tension and in compression, and th¢ 
concrete is of an excellent quality, there i 
hardly any chance of failure taking place, but 
if the steel is up to and even in excess of thd 
requirements asked for, and by any chance 
the concrete be poor, then if an excessive loac 
be placed upon the structure there is nothing tc 
prevent it failing. As I have stated before 
a rich concrete is strong in crushing, tension) 
adhesion, and shear, whereas with poor concrete 
exactly the reverse is the case. 

A series of experiments that I 
some years ago of some beams gave 
three days’ test a factor of safety of 54 
in three years the factor was over 9 to 1. Th¢ 
whole of this was due entirely to a very gooc 
concrete which was absolutely homogeneous 
throughout, and when the beams broke they 
failed only at the centre, the only place where 
cracks developed. There was no sign of shear] 
and the diameters of the rods where the failurg 
took place were, to all intents and purposes, thi 
same diameters as when they were put inj 
These experiments, I think, simply show av} 
enormous increase in the lever-arm, due to the 
rich concrete ; in fact, in the case I now mentiong 
the lever-arm was practically the total deptt 
from the axis of the tension members to thd 
outside of the compression member of the beam 
but even this will not account wholly for thé 
enormous load that the beams carried, as thd 
tests produced extraordinar: s both ir} 


carried out 
for thirty 
to 1 


Labourers and’ the Carrying-out of Work. 

A great deal has been done by the Londor 
County Council School of Building in educating 
clerks of the works and others as to the methoc 
in which the practical part of reinforced con. 
crete construction should be carried out. Theyt 
ought to go a step lower and take in hanc 
labourers who are connected with the carrying: 
out of the work, because until such time as they 
themselves understand, to even a very slight 
extent, what is required of them, so long. wil 
they be careless in doing the work they have} 
to do. 

The foremen employed must be instructed 
to keep a sharp look-out on all their men, anc 
not to allow laxity in any shape or form. J 
the men know that the foremaniis up to all theii 
so-called tricks of the trade, then they will tak 
good care that the work is carried out in ar 
efficient manner, but if by any chance the 
foreman is careless his workmen will be the 

and it will, I think, very often be foune 
that where anything serious takes place it it 
not only the men but the foreman and even the 
clerk of the works on the job who are answerable 
for this state of affairs. . . 


Electrolysis. 
A point that was investigated by the Science 
Committee some time ago was one which it 1 
advisable, I think, for me to call attention to 
and that is electrolysis TI have watched ont 
work where this mischief occurred, and only 
about a couple of months ago I made a furthe 
examination and found that the mischief w 
still increasing. It is a moot point with some 
as to whether there is any electrolytic actioy 
or not, but personally I have very little doubi 
upon the subject, so that it behoves all designen, 
and contractors to see that there is no possiblt 
chance of electric currents finding their way 
into the steel reinforcing, because, should ee 
do so, I do not think there is any doubt whatevei 
that it will mean the eventual disruption 0) 
the concrete. It only requires the exercise 0 
care to put a stop to this and to be perfectly 
certain that all cables throughout the reinforcee 
concrete work are properly insulated, we 
that there are no stray currents wandering 
about the work. | 


Calculations of Reinforced Concrete and 
Mathematics. 
[ think a at many of my hearers wil 
sree with me in regard to the calculations 0: 
reinforced concrete work that a great dea 
too much mathematics has been imported intc 
the subject and that common sense has had te} 
take a back seat. 
If we were dealing with two materials, both 
of which were absolutely constant—that is te 
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ay, the concre constant within a month 
iter it was made in strength as the stecl is 
mmediately after it is rolled—then it would be 
vossible to go-in for mathematical formule of a 
Mgh order ; but where you have a material— 
.@., concrete—the strength of which, if all 
jortions are good, is increasing day by day, 
md in some cases attaining a strength of three, 
our, or more times that which it was originally 
alculated for, how is it possible in these ways 
0 formulate any formule which are even 
aoderately correct ? It is far better to use 
hore common sense and simplify or formulate 
mpirical rules which you know are absolutely 
afe in their application. It is no good trying 
o extract the square root of two—it is useless, 
have seen cases where the stre: have been 
yorked out to five places of decimals, and it 
ould all have been done by mental arithmetic, 
nd the result would have been so close that 
5 was really not worth while troubling about. 
I see cases constantly where rods are put 
nto work varied in diameter to 32nds of an 
nch, That is not at all necessary. It wastes 
ime .on the work, and in a great many ca: 
wrong rod goes into the wrong place. It 
ir better to adhere in all cases to commercial 
zes, never advancing beyond 16ths of an inch, 
ind if possible advancing only by #hs. as by that 
heans the sizo of the rod is clear to the naked 
ye and does not require a caliper to be put 
pon it to find out whether it of ‘an 
heh. Such reinforcements as simply 
how how designers lack common sense and 
ring the work into disrepute. Exactly the 
tme thing takes places with calculations sub- 
titted for approval. A mass of figures will be 
iried out into millions where the whole lot 
wm be simplified by reduction into $ or 
andreds, and the elimination of anything 
pyond two places of decimals. The simpler 
culations are made the less liability there is 
f errors creeping in, and if an error does 
feep in then it is much easier to discover ; 
it where a whole foolscap page of figures is 
ked to arrive at a result, it means in a great 
any cases simply courting disaster, as well 
i being also a ste of time and expense with 
view to possibly saving a pennyworth of 
esl. 
T have alwa been a great enemy to the 
implicated calculatior s I do not think they 
eatallnecessary. It only bringsto mind the 
rgest building that has ever been constructed 
London. I am now speaking of as long ago 
about five-and-twenty years. In an arch 
» there was a deficiency in the centre of the 
an of, I think, } in. ina large ional area of 
pel. To make up this deficiency in com- 
ession a bar 2 in. by 4 in. was riveted on, 
d this only for a length of 2 ft. or 3 ft., thus 
aking mathematics simply an absurdit; 
hereas no common-sense engineer wouid f 
le sake of } in. in 100 sq. in. ever think of 
fing anything so absurd. 
The same applies to reinforced concrete. 
Har better to work in all cases to commerce 
kes of rods, even if there be a slight deficiency 
sectional area, than to put in multiples of 
ds of all diameter so as to make up a given 
btional area. This entails an enormous 
hount of work, not only upon the designer, 
t also upon the foreman who has to take 
large of the work, and upon everybody 
nected therewith, and it is of no practical 
ue whatever. Therefore I-should like to see 
all rules made for reinforced concrete that 
iImmon sense should enter more ‘ely 
jo the formule that are given to the world, 
id not a mass of mathematics provided, which 
p authors know perfectly well are even then 
ipirical, because one material is a constant 
id the other ‘is an inconstant.” 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst:C.E., Chairman 
Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute, in 
bposing a vote of thanks to the President, 
d materials could be standardised, but 
ortunately one could not standardise men, 
Hl the personal element of the men came into 
} work enormously. The best design might 
ruined by bad workmanship. 

Mr. C. 8. Meik, M.Inst:C.., who seconded 
vote of thanks, expressed the opinion that 
less one could get good workmanship one 
ld not get good work in reinforced concrete. 
rt all such work the men should be specially 
ined, and one should make ‘sure that there 
Ss not a man.amongst them who had been 
justomed to make concrete as it used to be 
de. He emphasised the necessity of making 
jt cubes when doing important work. Such 
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cubes made as the work was going on were of 
great value afterwards should anything happen 
to the work. If a failure took place, for in- 
stance, during testing it could be found out by 
reference to ‘the cubes ‘made on that particular 
day whether the failure was due to the cement 
or to bad workmanship, and the engineer’s mind 
would be relieved to a great extent when it was 
found the cement was not at fault. 

Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, A.M.I.Mech.E., in sup- 
id he would like to 

“The Institution for 
and Archite because 
ellence for them. 
) itution in this country 
which combined architects and engineers in one 
corporate body, though there might be in 
Austria and in Germany. 


ae oe S'S 
NEW YORK WATER SUPPLY. 


Unt 1774 the City of New York was 
supplied with water from wells, mostly sunk 
at street corners. ‘The oldest of these, datmg 
from 1658, was opposite the fort at Bowling 
Green. 

The first public waterworks system was 
constructed in 1774, from the plans of 
Christopher Colles, an English engineer. 
The source of supply was the old “ Collect 
Pond” on the site of the present Tombs, and 
the water was pumped by steam engines to a 
voir between Pearl and Walker streets 
adway, being distributed thence through 
formed of hollow logs, similar to those 
used in London for the same 


porting the vote of thanks, 
Institute 


make the 


Se. 
1789 the Manhattan Water Company: 
obtained a charter for supplying the c 
with water, which they drew trom wells 
near the junction of Reade and Centre streets, 
and pumped into a reservoir between Broad- 
y and Centre-street, whence it was 
delivered through ‘hollow log main 

In 1834 the New York State 


slature 


authorised the city authorit: to obtain 
supplies from ‘the Croton River, and the 
works were completed in 1842. The first 


reservoir on this river was formed by building 
adam 50 ft. high, and the water was con- 
veyed to New York ina masonry aqueduct 


8 ft. 55 in. high ‘by 7 ft. 5 im. wide. Yor 
the gi er part of its length the conduit 
followed the Hudson River, hills being 


pierced by tunnels and valleys filled by stone 
embankments. The Harlem River was 
crossed -by a bridge of fifteen arches with 
50-ft. and 80-ft. spans. 

Although designed for the maximum output 
of 36 million gallons par day, the original 
Croton Aqueduct was required to deliver as 
much as-95 million gallons per day in 1880, so 
as to keep pace with the enormously increased 
consumption. 

In 1884 an additional supply of 23 million 
gallons daily was secured from the Bronx 
and Byram Rivers, and in 1890 a second 
aqueduct from the Croton River was ‘brought 
into use. This work, known as the New 
Croton Aqueduct, is 133 ft. 6 im. high by 
13 ft. 6 am. wide, and has 1a capacity of 
300 million gallons daily. It crosses the 
Harlem River ‘by a tunnelled siphon 1,300 ft. 
long and 300 ft. below waiter level, and cost 


reservoirs constructed in ithe 
Croton Valley, and including the New Croton. 
Reservoir, bring up the storage capa: to 


more than 104,000 million gallons for the 
beroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, the 
boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond 
having mdependent supplies. 

As the ‘three aqueducts—two from the 
Croton River and one from ‘the Bronx and 
Byram Rivers—can only deliver about 400 
million gallons daily, while the average con- 
sumption is more ‘than 300 million gallons, 
works were inaugurated, as a nesult of the 
recommendations of the 1802 Commission, for 
obtaining .an additional supply of 500 million 
gallons daily from the \Catskill Mountains. 

The works, which were commenced in 1905, 


include ‘the hokan Reservoir, with a 
storage capacity of 130,000 million gallons; 
the Catskili Aqueduct, 17 ft. high by 
17 ft. 6 in, wide, and 92 miles long; Uill 
View Reservoir, in New York, with a 


capacity of 900 million gallons; Kensico Reser- 
voir, on the Bronx River, with a capacity of 
40,000 million gallons; and_ distribution 
mains, 34 miles long, for supplying the five 
boroughs of Greater New York. 


657 


The works now in progress will cost about 
40,000,900/., and will yield some 250 million 
gallons daily. Additional impounding reser- 
voirs wiil be constructed later for the purpose 
of providing the further supply of 250 million 
gallons da: ly from the Catskill Mountains. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue following amongst other matters were 
dealt with at the fortnightly sitting of this 
Council on November 21:— ~ 

Thames Bmbankment - Extension.—It was 
decided to pay 50,0007. to the London ‘County 
Council towards the cost of the Thames Em: 
bankment extension and improvements at 
Westminster, as soon as a loan for that amount 
can be obtained, and to pay a further 50,0002. 
when the properties in Abingdon-street have 
been pulled down and a part of the land 
thrown into the public way. — 

British-American Tobacco Company's Pre- 

—A_ letter had been received from 
s. Gordon & Gunton with reference to 
the Gouncil’s order as +o the level of the 
lowest floor of the new premi at Millbank 
foy the British-American Tobacco Company, 
stating their contractors say it was almost 
impossible to make a good job if the basement 
be tanked with l-in. asphalt as reauired by 
the Council, especially .on vertical work, and 
they strongly recommended =-in. asphalt. 
They applied for permission to tank the base- 
ment with 3-in. asphalt. Tt was agreed that 
the order be ied as reque: J 

Wood-Paving Contracts.—It was agreed that 
the Improved Wood Payement Company, Ltd. 
be informed that the Council was not prepared 
to consider an offer for the continued main- 
tenance of the wood-paved carriageways of 
certain streets, in regard ¢o which notice for 
the termination of the contract had been given. 
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TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Galsworthy v. London County Council. 

Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the. London 
Building Act sat at the Surveyors’ Institution 
on November 21 to hear an appeal by Mr. 
Frederick Thomas Galsworthy against the 
certificate of the Superintendin rchitect of 
Metropolitan Buildings, dated May 31, defining 
the general line of buildings on the south side 
of Huston-road, between Southampton-street. 
and Fitzroy-strect. Myr. Ernest Pollock, K.C., 
and Mr, D. Young appeared for the appellant 
and Mr. Daldy for the London County Council. 
Mr, G. Mould appeared for the executors 
of Horace Regnalt, the owner of the 
premises at the corner of Southampton-street, 

an interested party, reserving his right to 
give notice on an appeal within the prescribed 
time. 

Mr. Pollock, K.C., said the appellant was 
the owner of 49, Warren-street and 347, 
Euston-road, which were premises immediately 
behind one another. Fifteen years ago he ap- 
peared before the Tribunal in respect of this 
very portion of the road, and the Tribunal then 
decided the general line of buildings between 
Southampton-street and Tottenham Court- 
road, within which the appellant’s premises 
were situated. The Superintending Architect 
had now, by his certificate of May 31, laid 
down a new line, which cut through premises 
already erected in the block. He contended 
that in face of the decision of the Tribunal 
in 1897 the new certificate of the Superintend- 
ing Architect was bad. 

A. Hudson (Chairman) jasked how 
ibunal could hear an appeal in respect 
of ‘a matter which they had already decided. 


A long ument followed, in the 
course of whic! Pollock contended that 
under sect, 22 his position was that of an 


aggrieved person in consequence of the Super, 
intending Architect giving a new certificate, 
and he did no# thir was possible for him 
simply to go on and treat the new certificate 
as waste paper. The certificate was applied 
for by the County Council, and he took it 
that it was their intention to act on it. 

Mr. Daldy thought the Tribunal had juris- 
diction to hear an appeal. What the said 
was that the decision of 1897 was not a 
determination of the building line of this 
particular place in the Huston-road, but was 
a determination of something else. The 
Tribunal could inquire whether the circum- 
stances had altered, and whether, in fact, that 
the 1897 decision was on the general line of 
buildings. 

The Chairman said the point was that 
between 1897 there might haye been alterations 


in the district which might cause the line ‘to 
be changed. 

Mr. Pollock said he was agreeable to 
evidence being heard of what had taken place 
since 1897, but he wou!d object to the cases 
before 1897 being gone into. 

Mr. Daldy said he could not agree to that. 

Mr. Pollock auoted from the decision of the 
Tribunal in 1897, which said that the general 
line of buildings on the southern side of 
Buston-road, between Southampton-sireet and 
Tottenham Court-road, was as defined on the 
plan annexed. He called attention to the case 
of Lilley London County Council in the 
House of Lords, and submitted that no one 
could get rid of the previous decision unless 
there been chang scting the general 
line of buildings in the area. 

Mr, A. J. Lambert, surveyor, said he had 
examined the property between Southampton- 
street and Fitzroy-street. There had been no 
changes in the buildings since 1901, except the 
rebuilding of Dunhill’s property. 

The parties agreed on the suggestion of the 
Chairman that there had been no alteration 
in the buildings between Titzroy-street and 
Southampton-strect, except Dunhill’s _ pre- 
mises, which, Mr. Daldy said, were erected 
by consent, and therefore could not be taken 
into consideration in any determination of the 
Jine. 

Mr. Pollock pointed out that the certificate 
of 1902, g: g nt to Dunhill’s premis 
which © built within the line laid down 
by the Tribunal, was not necessary. 
Mr. Daldy said Mr, Pollock’s argument 
was that the Tribunal could go into the 1897 
decision, but they were not entitled to go into 
it to the extent of finding out what it really 
was. He submitted that if they were entitled 
to go into it or proceed on it at all, they 
were entitled to find out what it really was. 
If that was done he contended that the de- 
-cision of the Tribunal of 1897 was not a 
«decision as to the general line of building at 
all. Of course, the Tribunal was the best 
judge of what it really had before them in 
1897, but he hoped to satisfy them by evidence 
that what they really decided upon in that 
vease was with regard to all the buildings on 
the site. In view, however, of the deci 
the House of Lords in Fleming’s ca 
Tribunal. was not entitled in 1897, although 
they supposed they were entitled, to overhaul 
a well-established general line of buildings. 

The Chairman: You say we were wrong in 
law in 1897? 

Mr: Daldy said how he put it was this— 
Under the Building Act the Tribunal had 
to discharge a certain duty, and on appeal they 
had to determine what was the position of 
the general lino of buildings in a given piece 
of street. If by a mistake, whether in fact 
or in law, they had not determined it, then 
it came to nothing, and it did not matter 


whether. it was wrong in fact or law. Ho 
stood or fell by that. If in 1897 the Tribunal 


discharged its duty under the Act, then he 
could not get behind what they had done; 
but he was entitled to show that by a mistake 
they did not discharge their duty, although 
they intended to do so. 

The Chairman asked if Mr, Daldy moved 
the Court to set aside the decision of 1897 on 
-¢he ground that there was already a line defined 
and the Tribunal had no jurisdiction. That 
was really the point; the answer would be: 
“Why did he not-appeal?” Was Mr. Daldy 
not asking them to reopen the facts of the 
-ease to enable him to raise a point of law 
which ought to have eer raised in 1897? 

Mr. Daldy admitted that if came somewhat 
near that. 

The Chairman said they were really being 
asked to decide that their decision in 1897 
was no decision at all. 

Mr. Daldy said it was a decision, in fact, 
put he denied that it was a decision under the 
Act of Parliament. One further noint was 
that in 1897 the Tribunal dealt with a longer 
Jength of street than the Superintending Archi- 
tect at that time dealt with. 

Mr.. Pollock strongly objected to the 
“Pribunal admitting evidence as suggested by 
Mr. Daldy. It was onlv an ingenious method 
of trying to get the Tribunal to say their 
1897 decision was bad. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal were agreed 
that they should not hear the evidence., If 
they-were to go into this they would have to 
yeopen the cases of the properties of thirty- 
five. persons who had interests in the section 
dealt with. -- 

Mr.. Daldy. asked. to be allowed to giye 
evidence to show that from the time of the 
passing of the Metropolis Management Act 
there was a general accepted general line of 
buildings, with reference to_ which consents 
were asked for and given. His object vy to 
show that in-1897, according to the decision 
in the case of Lilley ». London County Council, 
the Tribunal was not entitled to alter the 
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general line of buildings laid down by the 
Superintending Architect between Southamp- 
ton-street and Fitzroy-street. 

The Tribunal ruled against Mr. Daldy on 
this point, and allowed the appeal, with 
60 guineas cost 
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Water Board Charges. 

se of Metropolitan Water Board ». 
has been carried to the House 
of Lords, By sect, 13, subsect. 1, of the 
Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 
1907, the rateable value of premises upon 
which the water rate is levied: is to be deter- 
mined ‘by the valuation list in force at the 
commencement of the quarter for which the 
water vate accrues, or, if there is no 
such list in foree, by the last rate made for 
the relief of the poor or other rate in which 
such last mentioned rate is included.” By 
sect. 15 the quarter days are April 1, July 1 
October 1, and January 1. The question was, 
what was the valuation list in force? On 
April 6, 1909, under the provisions of the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, a_ supple- 
mental valuation list came into force in which 
the rateable value of the premises in question 
was 400/. On June 2, 1910, the overseers had 
sent to the Assessment Cloyesssantaters a_supple- 
mental list, placing the value at 399/., but 
on objection to this list 
mittee reduced the valuation to 234/., and this 
was returned and signed October 3, 1910—i.e., 
three days d rter’s water rate in 
question had begun to accrue. The majority 
of the Court of Appeal held that the latter 
list related back, as therefore in force 
on .October 1. The House of Lords have 
reversed this judgment, holding no other list 
to be in force on October 1 but that which 
came into force April 6, 1909, and which 
placed the rateable value of the premises at 
4001. The reasoning of this judgment is easier 
to follow, but in the case in question it repre- 
sents some hardship to the water consumer, as 
had the new list been issued and signed but 
Sooner his water rate would have 
been nearly halved. Hard s, however, make 
bad Jaw, and, as the Lord Chancellor pointe od. 
out, in some cases the assessment might be 
i ased and not diminished, in which case 
the loss would :have fallen on the Water 
Board, the lower assessment would have 
remained in force. 


The Trade Disputes Act. 

The House of Lords have recently delivered 
judgments of the utmost im»nortance on 
sect, 4, subsect. 1,. of the. Trade . Dis- 
putes Act, 1906,‘ in the case Vacher 
& Sons, Ltd., v. London Society of Com- 
positors, which we noted.in the Court - of 
Appeal, the Builder, April 12 last. "The action 
was one for conspiracy , and. libel brought 
‘against a trade union, the libel complained of 
being to the effect that the firm dealt unfairly 
with their employees. The facts were no 
denied, as the defendant union never delivered 
a statement of defence, but relied solely on sect. 4 
of the Trade Disputes -Act, and applied to be 
struck outof the action, Sect:4, subsect. 1,:0f the 
Trade Disputes Ac’ as follows :—‘‘ An action 
against a trade union; whether of. workmen or 
masters, or, against any members: or officials 
thereof, on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been committed 
by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not 
be entertained by any -Court.’’ ‘ 

For a’ long * time hi been uncertain 
whether this section was to be interpreted in 
its natural meaning or whether the quali- 
fication inserted in other sections. and in sub- 
sect. 2 of this section, as to certain acts being 
privileged only when done in contemplation 
or furtherance ‘of trade disputes, must not be 
read into it. These Aent s, we may say, have 
really only arisen because it could not be 
realised that the Legislature intended to place 
trade unions outside the law as regards wrong- 
ful.acts committed. entirely unconnected with 
trade disputes.. The. House of..Lords have 
now held that the meaning of the words used 
by the Legislature being plain, they must be 
interpreted in their natural sense, and ‘that the 
Act does grant this absolute’ immunity from 
any restraint in the Law Courts. We have 
always held this view, as we pointed out the 
effect: of this section when the Bill was before 
Parliament on the Third Reading and subse- 
quent stages (see the Builder, November 17, 
1906). 

The important , point now -to be _noted 
is the effect of this section as thus 
interpreted .on the Trade. Union Bill now 
before Parliament. The Legislature can 
never have seriously intended to enable trade 
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unions, irrespective of trade disputes, . t} 
commit every tortious act, from libel t] 
damage to property, or even personal violence} 
without being liable to a civil suit, aj 
in no civilised state can such a license bf 
allowed to any class, and now that the cftec 
of the section has been demonstrated by. thi 
House of Lords we imagine every law- abidin§ 
person will call uvon the Legislature to remed | 
what it is quite obvious can only be deemel 
to be a slip or mistake in the Act. | 


——_--}-e—__——_ 
LAW REPORTS. 


OrrictaL Rererer’s Court. 

(Before Mr. Epwarp Pottock.) 
Removing and Reconstructing a Tudor House: 
Tibbenham y. Gill. 

Tue hearing was begun on November 1 
and continued on subsequent days of a clair 
for the recovery of 1,695/., balance of a 
account, advanced by the plaintiff, Mr. Freq 
erick Tibbenham, of Lower Brook-street 
Ipswich, against the defendant, Mr. ~Joh 
Hamblet Gill, of Oxford-street, London 
The subject-matter of the action has reference 
to the removal from Hawstead, near Bury St 
Edmund’s, and its re-erection at Clacton, of 
Tudor house. In respect to that the clair 
was for 850/. There was also a claim i 
respect to furniture supplied by the plaintifl 
and, amongst other things, to an oak staircase 
which, according to his case, had been adaptei 
so that it might be in accord with a house o 
the Tudor period. There were claims unde 
several other heads.. Various. defences wer 
raised, the defendant pleading, inter alia, tha 
the plaintiff agreed to supply materials an 
complete certain works for 800/., and not 8502 
subject to certain conditions, including on 
that no alterations should be paid for ‘unles 
advised in writing, and then only at agree 
prices and upon the architect’s valuation. J] 
was also pleaded that the defendant’s arch 
tect had not given the certificate reauired b 
the contract as a condition precedent to th 
defendant's liability to pay. It was furthe 
alleged that the plaintiff was claiming pay 
ment for many things as extras, which wer 
included in and covered by the contract pric 
and were not extras at all. Several othe 
pleas were raised by defendant as to othe 

items. 

Mr. E. Grimwood M 
(instructed by Mess 
for the plaintiff ; 
Mr, C. 
Dod, Longst: 
the defendant. 

Mr. Grimwood Mears, in opening the cast 
pointed out that the defendant's architec 
Mr, Scheuermann, of Inswich, had el 
deavoured to get Mr. Tibbenham to sign 
contract, but the latter never did so, preferrini 
to do his business with Mr. Gill. Counse 
intimated that this house at Clacton ha 
placed upon it a tablet stating that it wa 
a Tudor house of 1490, removed from neg 
Bury St. Edmund's by Messrs. Gill & Reigaty 
of London. Answering the Offic Refere 
concerning the absence of a contract, Couns: 
said the rties had made a bargain, an¢ 
ept as a reason for raising money, ther 
was no reason why plaintiff should be boun 
down by a cast-iron contract at a time whe 
the house was half completed. 

The plaintiff, in the witness-box, stated thd 
in 1904 he began doing business with Messr 
Gill & Reigate. Witness had made repre 
ductions of panelling, furniture, and house 
for Me Gill & Re Witness adde 
that he had introduced Mr, Scheuermann { 
Messrs. Gill & Reigate, that event takin 
place in connexion with the putting up ¢ 
the Tudor House at the White City. It wa 
in February, 1910, that he discovered an ol 
house being used as a barn at Hawstead. H 
communicated with Messrs. Gill & Reigati 
and subsequently purchased the house fe 
250/. The firm agreed to buy it, but ul 
mately it became Gill’s liability. M 


and Mr. H. Atkir 
Rye & Eyre) appeare 
and Mr. Greer, K an 
§. Garland (instructed by Messrd 
fe, Son, & Fenwick) represente’ 


Gill was managing actor of Mes: Gi 
& Reigate. In January, 1911, Mr. Scheue 
mann had got out the specificatio and 0 


January 22 he received the specifications an 
the plan. He handed them to a Mr. Harr 
and a Mr. Warner, who did work for hin 
and, after receiving their aid, he arrived ¢ 
the conclusion what the cost would be. H 
thought that the cost to carry out the wor 
named in the specification would be abot 
1.0007. or 1,100. Mr. Gill had told him 4 
Oxford-street that that was too much, an 
that if he could not reduce it they could ne 
sell the Tudor houses. 

The Official Referee stated that this we 
only one house. 

Mr. Tibbenham: 
othe 


n: But they have been sellin 
Proceeding, he said that Mr, Gill ha 
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mted this house at Clacton to be a great 
yertisement for the firm. Mr. Gill had 
ded that if witness could reduce the price 
would make it up to him. Defendant had 
sequently said that he would not give more 
in 850/., and Mr. Scheuermann told witness 
could not be done for the money. Witness 
lied that he would have to do it. Witness 
gan the erection of the old building he had 
cen down at Hawstead on May 4. He 
peed that his account was made up as 
lows :—8507. for house, 5837. for extras, and 
l, for garden, making a total of 1,942/. 19s.8d. 
S prime-cost) book showed that the total 
the defendant's 


t to him of house was 
887. 14s. 2d., which gave him a profit of 
on the house. 


Mr. Me Regarding these extras 

6837., is there one single extra put into 
& building that did not receive sanction or 
not to the approval of the defendant or 
representati No. 


3 


fr. I do not describe them as 
ras. ee that the work was done. 
Mr. Mears: As regards every item you 


re charged as an extra, are the prices fair 
1 reasonable?—They are, 

‘an you, if my friend wants it, 
h your prime-c 
items ?— 
hing to 
cifications. 


ace before 
S him all 
dded that he had 
wing up of the 
then examined 
length as to the old oak staircase. He 
harked that it was quite easy for a man 
ih his Sep eticnes to make an old ‘staircase 
kK approximately of the Tudor period. 
fr. Mi: In Tudor times they had a 
culty in getting upstairs, and knocked the 
irs about. Did you make provision for that? 
fes, we had men running up and down 
ts for some time with heav. 
a xamination by M 
ntiff said that he refused to sis 
nt because he wanted 8502. in 
jhouse and not 8002. 
fr. Greer § ed that the contract sub- 
4 to plaintiff in a subsequent form put 
total price for everything at 1,050/. 
ir, Tibbenham: I arn ‘not quite certain. 
Greer: I suggest to you that at no time 
you ever take any objection to the sum 


pl 


do with the dr 
Witness was 


respect to 


0507. in that document?—Yes, I did; but 
nnot tell exactly the date. 
t. Greer: Did you ever say to Mr. 


buermann that he ought not to have put 
J. in the agreement, but that he ought 
ave put 1,100/ I did, but I can’t tell the 


own office. 

a certain amount of build- 
7 work before you took this contract? 
b not done any ordinary building work. 
pmoving and re-erecti structur and 
ing them up with new ps as much in 
inony with the old 3,2 sible?Yes, I 
additions to them. It has been very rare 
T havé had Bi anise before me. 

ne hearing was adjourned. 


here?—In_ his 
pu have done 


Cuancery Drvision. 
(Before Mr. Justice Joyce.) 
Aherne v. Glover. 
its was a case in- which’ Mr. William de 
Aherne, an architect, of The Pleasaunce, 
#s Norton, sued Mr. Edward Glover, a 
merchant ing at Warwick, for specific 
prance of a contract to purchase a house 
ick-road, Solihull, at the price of 
is Lordship dismissed the action 


who appeared 


d Coldridge, K.C 
client had built 


ie plaintiff, said that his 

houses in Warwick-road; Solihull. De- 
nt authorised an estate agent named 
Hhman to offer 9751. for one of these houses 
fold. This was refused. Mr. Glover then 


Hi on Mr. C _ and handed hini a 


shall be willing to giv 41007, for the 
old house with the site, on condition that 
vendor shall put the house and gardens 
a condition satisfactory to Mrs. Glover.” 
ht, Counsel submitted, was authority to 
ouchman to make an offer, and Mr. 
br said in addition that he would pay 
fr cent, deposit on the purchase price, 
completion at midsummer, with imme- 
possession of the garden for purposes of 


‘ouchman wrote the following letter to 
Edward Glover writes he will give 
for the freehold land and -house, and 
per cent. deposit.. He will be glad 
um will give him possession of garden 
with, in order that he may plant it. He 
fromplete at midsummer next.” 

Hthe same time Mr. Couchman advised 
plow er to see the vendor himself, in order 
range about the papering, preparing the 
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garden, etc. An interview took place on 
Hebruary 26. Then Mr, Aherne told defendant 
that he would accept the offer of 1,100/., and 
they went on to discuss the other maitters. 

On February 26, 1911, plaintiff wrote to Mr. 
Couchman, saying :— 

“TJ am obliged to you. for 
February 23. I will accept M 
made through you of 1,100l. for 
completion at midsummer. 

s Lordship: I feel very great difficulty 
about any binding offer having been made. 


your letter of 
Glover’s offer 
the freehold 


2 


Mr. Ward Coldridge argued that Mr. Couch- 
man was defendant’s agent, and the letter 
contained all the elements of a good offer. 


Plaintiff had suggested to Mr. Glover that if 
the completion of the house was desired to 
be done at once, then the completion of the 
purchase should take place earlier than mid- 
summer; but that was the only point left 
open on February 26. Mr. Glover found, 
however, that he could not obtain release from 
the tenancy of his then house until March, 
1913, and, Counsel submitted, that it was on 
that account that he cried off the bargain, 
His first solicitor’s letter said :— 

“The letters contain no contract, and as 
your client (plaintiff) is not willing to make 
the alterations to the house and “garden as 
stipulated by our client, the matter will not 


proceed.” 
As a matter of fact, plaintiff had always 
been ready to complete the house as arranged. 
Plaintiff, in evidence, stated that the only 
matter left open on February 26, when he 
saw Mr. Glover, was whether the purchase 


should be completed in March, 1911, or the 
following midsummer. 

Other evidence was also called. 

Mr. Norton, K. for the defence, argued 
that no definite offer was made in ‘the letter 
of February 23, and that Mr. Couchman had 
no authority to make such an offer; further, 
that the letters did not contain all the terms 
of the alleged contract, and on that ground 
could not bind the defendant. 

Mr. Glover, in evidence, said that at the 
interview of February 26, the whole question 
of purchase.or no. purchase’ was left open 
until after he should have seen his landlord. 


Other witnesses were also called for the 
defence. 
His Lordship, in giving judgment, said the 


contract on which plaintiff relied was alleged 
to be constituted by the letters of February 23 
and February 26, 1911. The first of these was 
the only scrap of writing in the case which 
could. possibly binding on the defendant, 
and when this was first read he had felt and 
expressed doubt as to whether, on the face 
of this was such a simple and unconditional 
offer as could by acceptance be converted into 
a contract. But in case it could or ought to 
be so construed, it was clear to his Lordship’s 
mind that it was made without the authority 
of the defendant. In other words, the offer 
being unauthorised, no: acceptance could con- 
vert it into a contract binding on the de- 
fendant. But on the evidence it seemed clear 
that this letter was not intended to be a 
simple unconditional offer, nor was it so 
treated by the plaintiff. Mr. Couchman was 
negotiating as to price only, and there were 
other material matters not referred to in the 
letter which it was arranged between Mr. 
Couchman and Mr. Glov hould be left to 
be settled by direct negotiations between the 
plaintiff and the defendant himself. Mr. 
Couchman had no authority as to anything but 
price, or, rather, he declined to have to do 
with anything but price. If he had authority 
to make an offer, it was only on certain con- 
ditions not expressed or referred’ to in the 
letter. 
Now, 


@ 


this so-called offer was not accepted 
at once. Before the acceptance of February 
26 was written, plaintiff saw the defendant 
in order to discuss and negotiate with respect 
to these matters other than the price, and the 
meeting of that date terminated before any 
settlement was a ed at. The letter of 
February 26 was written by the plaintiff while 
these other matters remained unsettled: With 
regard to what took place at the interview, 
there was, indeed, a direct controversy 
Mr. Glover said that the meeting was 
up with discussion and negotiation as to what 
was to be done by the plaintiff to the garden 
and'as to the date of completion, and as to 
certain suggested additions to the cloakroom 
conveniences, and there were also questions 
about the papers. Mr, Glov said these 
matters were unsettled, and his Lordship said 
he was inclined to believe there was no final 
or complete bargain concluded on February 26. 
Besides, all that passed was merely verbal, 
and there was no memorandum of any kind 
in writing on the subject. Seek view of 
the 


the case, therefore, when letter of 
February 26 was written by the plaintiff, he 
was not entitled to treat’ the letter of 
February 23 as an unqualified offer to 
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purchase, And defendant, whom, his Lordship 
said, he ieved stated further that Mr. 
Aherne agreed to the whole of the negotiations 
standing over till the following morning, when 
Mr, Glover was to see his landlord. For some 
reason the defendant declined to proceed 
further, and there being no concluded contract, 
he was entitled to do so, In his Lordship’s 
opinion, therefore, the action failed, and must 
be dismissed with’ the unwt consequences, 


(Before Mr, FEN Hapy.) 


Justice Swin 
Barker v. Vecchietti. 


Mr. Epwarp Matcotm Ba 
of property in Vauxhall Bridge-road, was 
the plaintiff in an action against Mr, Quinto 
Vecchietti, of 311, Vauxhall Bridge-road, and 
he asked for an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant from interfering with any building 
operations incidental to the raising of a party 
wall between his property and the defendant's 
in accordance with plans approved by the 
London County Council and the joint award 
of the plaintiff’ s surveyor and the defendant’s 


ER, the owner 


surveyor in pursuance of sect. 91, subsect. 3, 
of the London Building: Act, 1894. 
Mr. Colefax, K.C. (with him Mr, Goddard), 


in opening the case, said the matter arose ou‘ 
of the construction of a cinematograph palace 
in Vauxhall Bridge-road, at the Victoria end. 
The plaintiff was the leasehold owner of Nos. 
313, 315, and 317, Vauxhall Bridge-road, and 
the defendant was the lessee of No, 3:1. Be- 
tween Nos. 311 and 313 there was a party wall, 
and when the plans’ had been passed for the 
alteration of Nos. 313 and 315 into a picture 
palace, notices were served upon the defendant 
under the London Building Act, 1894, with 
respect to the wall, it being proposed as part 
of the alterations to raise the height of the 
wall, so that the new roof might rest upon it. 
After notice had been served and an award 
made under the Act, and after the building 
operations had commenced, the defendiant pro- 
ceeded to pull down part of the work on the 
party wall. The plaintiff thereupon applied to 
the Court for an ex parte injunction, - which, 
upon motion, was extended until the trial or 
further order. After that the work proceeded, 
but the defendant again threatened to further 
interfere with the work.’ He did not do so, 
however, as he warned of the consequences, 
and now the premises had been completed, 
and, so far as the plaintiff was concerned, the 
matter was merely ancient history. There 
was, of course, the question of getting the 
injunction. made perpetual, and that was the 
object of the present application. There was 
further a counterclaim by the defendant, which 
was somewhat difficult to understand. The 
defendant had been represented by different 
solicitors, but now appeared in person. The 
counterclaim set out that the defendant pro- 
tested against the party wall being built upon, 
as it would interfere with the access of light 
and air to his premises, whereon he carried 
on the business of a lodging-house keeper, 
and he claimed 3,1507. damages for (a) the 
raising of the wall, (6) for nuisance, and (c) 
damage to his lease, 

His Lordship: There does not seem ‘to be 
any facts in dispute, but you had better call 
your evidence and prove the award under the 
London Building Act. 

Mr. Charles O. King, A.R.I.B.A., who acted 
as surveyor for the plaintif—£ in respect of the 
alterations, proved the servi of the proper 
notices. s the first notice was not complied 
with, witness wrote to defendant, asking him 
to appoint a surveyor, and, as he did not 
appoint, witness appointed Mr, William Wood- 
ward to act upon defendant’s behalf. They 
then agreed that Sir Alexander Stenning 
should be appointed third surveyor; but, in 
fact, ib was not‘ necessary to r sort to Sir 
Alexander, as’ witness and Mr, Woodward 
agreed as to the award. _ 

“Mr. Colefax: Do the buildings interfere in 
any way with the amenities of No. 311, or in 
any way damage those premises?—Not at all. 

Ts there any obstruction of light ?—No. 

Mr, William Woodward, F.R. LB.A. , said he 
was appointed to act for the defendant in 
August, 1910, under the London Building: Act. 
He agreed with the award submitted by Mr. 
King, and he acted throughout in strict 
accordance with the Act and in the interests 
of the defendant. Now that the work had 
been completed, no damage, as far as he could 
see, had been done to the defendant's premises, 
nor was there any interference with his light. 
A wall at the rear of the defendant’s premises 
had been condemned, and the plaintiff had to 
rebuild it. He did so, and on the suggestion 
of witness faced it with white glazed bricks 
opposite the defendant’s window. The de- 
fendant’s light was; therefore, improved. 

Mr. Edward Malcolm Be ker, the plaintiff, 
said, on the question of nuisance, that, though 
the alterations had been completed ‘and the 


theatre working nearly two years, there. had 
been no complaints of any kind. 

The defendant made a long statement to 
the Court, and protested against the alleged 
interference with his premises. 

In giving judgment, his Lordship, after 
referring to the facts, said that the plaintiff 
pro ded to build in accordance with the 
award. That was his legal right after com- 
pliance with the statute. The defendant took 
the law into his own hands, took no notice 
of the party wall notice, and while the build- 
ing was proceeding pulled part of the wall 
down. He had no right to do anything of 
the sort, and, as he was claiming to interfere 
further, the plaintiff obtained an injunction 
against him. The plaintiff now asked to have 
that injunction made perpetual. The defend- 
ant contended that the wall ought to be 
restored to its old height. Why? He had no 
legal right to ask that, because the plaintiff, 

adjoining owner in compliance with the 
statute, was entitled to build upon and raise 
the height of a party wall. The plaintiff had 
been manifestly ight throughout, and was, 
therefore, entitled to Iave she injunction 
already granted made perpetual and to have 
the c of the action. 

Then the defendant put in a counterclaim, 
claiming damages for nuisance caused by the 
cinema theatre, and in respect of obstruction 
of ancient lights. With regard to the ancient 
lights, two surveyors had been called. and 
both denied that there had been any damage 
caused with regard to the nuisance by noise, 
etc., and the plaintiff’s evidence had clearly 
disposed of that, and the counterclaim must 
be dismissed, without costs, as the plaintiff 
did not ask for costs on the counterclaim. 

His Lordship added that he EnOUE ES it right 
to say that the plaintiff seemed to have acted 
with every courts and consideration to the 
defendant, and the defendant seemed to have 
attributed that courtesy and consideration to 
a knowledge and consciousness on the part 
of the plaintiff that he was doing wrong. 
“There was,” his Lordship added, ‘no hidden 
rascality in’ putting glazed bricks in the wall 
facing the defendant’s premises. 

Judgment accordingly. 


Surveyor’s Claim: Action against 
Sir John Bethell, M.P. 

Mr, Justice Puitiors, in the King’s Bench 
Division, on November 19, concluded ‘the hear- 
ing of an action by Mr. William 
Savage, engineer and surveyor, 
Cockfosters, Hertfordshire, against Sir John 
Henry Bethell, Bart., M. P., of Upton Park, 
Essex, to recover 1250. 1s. for supervision work 
claimed to have been done for the defendant 
in connexion with certain land at East Ham 
from 1900 to 1901. 

The defendant denied liability and said 
work was not done to his order, 

Mr. Forbes Lank 
the plaintiff, and Mr. 
the defendant, 

Mr. Forbes Lankester explained that Sir 
John Bethell and a Mr. Burges were the 
owners of Jand that adjoined, and a proposal 
was made for the construction of a new road 
and a small exchange of land between the 
two owners _ that would have the effect of 
considerably increasing the value of the land. 
Mr. Savage superintended the work so far 
as it affected the property of Mr. Burges 
and was paid his 5 per cent. fees, and counsel 
said, he would show that he did the same 
service for Sir John Bethell in regard to that 
part of the road affecting his land, and he 

entitled to the remuneration claimed. 
Counsel said that the contention between the 
parties seemed to be whether the plaintiff 
really supervised the whole work; but he 
would show that the work was done by the 
contractor, Mr, Anstead, as one job, and that 
plaintiff supervised the whole. He believed 
he would be able to establish clearly that the 
work that plaintiff supervised was work done 
in the interests of the defendant, and was 
work for which the defendant paid the 
contractors, 

Mr. Lankester proceeiled to deal with the 
various items in the claim incidental to the 
construction of the road, and Mr. Colam, 
K.C., said he could say at once that the de- 
fendant’s case was that what plaintiff did he 
did for Mr, Burges, and was paid by him, and 
defendant was not liable for any services by 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Savage gave evidence that for twenty- 
one years he was Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Kast Ham Local Board, and since 1899 he 
had been in business as a consulting engineer 
privately. He had, as the local surveyor, 
been brought into contact with Sir John 
Bethell in connexion with the development of 
land in the district. There was land owned 
by the defendant and Mr. Burges, and he 


Henry 
residing at 


the 


appeared for 


Sls 5 
Colam, K.C., was for 
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conceived the idea of arranging an exchange 
of land and the making of the new road. He 
‘approached Sir John, and pointed out that the 
scheme would improve both proper 
enhance the value of the land by br 
land into better communication with other 
parts of the district. Both Sir John and Mr. 
reed to the construction of the road, 
gave the contract to Mr. Anstead, 
and witness superintended and was paid for 
his work. Mr. Anstead had the whole con- 
tract, and witness also superintended as affect- 
ing the land of the defendant. 
Were you employed by Sir 
in connexion with the work ?—Certainly, 
as known by Sir John that you were 
one part of the work for 


Mr, 


John 


acting 
Mr. Burges? 

Did Sir John 
asked to supervise the work 
road on his land ?—Certainly. 

Was the work on the second portion carried 
on immediately after the first finished, 
so that it made one complete job by one 
contractor ?—Yes, it went on continual 

Was the whole plan of the new road. your 
own idea ?—Entirely. 

And it was submitted to both Mr. 
and the defendant?—Yes. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Colam, 
Mr, Savage insisted that he acted for 
Mr, Burges and the defendant. 

Counsel suggested to the plaintiff that a 
Mr. J. H. Carte, surveyor, was employed by 
the defendant, and asked, if this was the 
case, what need had Sir’ John to employ 
plaintiff 

Plaintiff replied that Mr. 
excellent architect and su 
not an engineer. Plaintiff 
ill while the work was in 
illness had not caused his 
impaired. 

Mr. Colam: Is it not a fact that Sir John, 
when you made your claim, denied that he 
ever employed you?—No. 

For the defence, Sir John Bethell 
evidence, denying that he at any time 
ployed the plaintiff to act on his behalf. 

In the result his Lordship ‘held that the 
plaintiff had not made out his claim, and 
entered judgment for the defendant, with costs. 


arly know that you were 


as affecting the 


Burges 
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Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice ParKer.) 
Heavy Claim by and against Contractors: 


J. Aird & Co. v. the Tanjong Pagar Dock 
Board. 


As already stated, the plaintiffs claim from 
the defendants 500,000. as damages for alleged 
breach of contract in connexion with the con- 
struction of a wet dock ae ngapore. Plain- 
tiffs, who are the well-known contractors, 
allege that the defendants misrepresented the 
conditions under which the contract was to 
be carried out, and, therefore, that they were 
justified in repudiating the contract. De- 
fendants denied these allegations, and served 
a notice on the executors of the late Sir John 
Aird, who in his lifetime was a member of 
the plaintiff firm and a party to the contract, 
making a claim against his e of about 
1,000,0007, as damages for Piura of contract. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., Mr. Macas: 

Mr. Schwann appeared for the p 2 

R. Finlay, K.C., Mr. George Cave, K.C., 
Mr. Romer, K.C Sir He Fort, Mr. 
Mathews, and Mr. Hull for the defendants. 

The case for the plaintiffs fetiae concluded, 
Sir Robert Finlay, in opening the case for 
the defence, said he proposed to call his 
Lordship’s attention to the law applicable to 
each of three issues. The points he proposed 
to deal with were the charge of misrepre- 
sentation, the allegation that because the work 
that was contracted for was impossible, the 
plaintiffs were justified in refusing to go on 
with the work, and that an order for mono- 
liths was given which was beyond the scope 
of the contract. With regard to the cha ge 
of misrepresentation, he would submit that it 
was clear beyond all doubt that the terms of 
the contr excluded any claim to rescind 
the contract on the ground of innocent mis- 
representation. In order to get rid of the 
contract it was absolutely necessary that the 
plaintiffs should establish fraud, and fraud in 
the sense of moral delinquency committed by 
someone for whom the defendant Board were 
responsible. He would ask his Lordship to 
say that the charge of fraud ought never to 

been made, and that it was absolutely 

now that it had been brought, for 

the plaintiffs to prove dishonesty. If that 
were established, the whole of the terms of 
the contract would fall to the ground. There- 
fore, in the first place, he would address 
himself to the question of law with regard to 
misrepresentation, and, secondly, to state the 
nature of the facts with reference to the charge 
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made against the defendants. Then he wo 
deal with the question of the alleged impo 
bility of performing the contract, and s 
mitted that it was no answer. If a man ¢ 
tracted to do a particular work it was 
round for his throwing it up to say that 
found it impossible to do it. The authorit 
were absolutely conclusive on the point. 

With regard to the question of damag 
the learned Counsel contended that the pla 
tifly were liable to pay damages to the 
fendants for not completing the contract wh 
they had undertaken to complete. 

His Lordship said he understood that 
plaintiffs claimed damages by reason of 
fact that the defendants had entered 1 
possession of the works, which, plaintiffs ma 

ined, they were not entitled to do, ¢ 
plaintiffs alleged that that amounted to 
repudiation of the contract. 

Sir Robert Finlay said that the defendal 
maintained that they were justified in 
circumstances in entering into possession of 
works. 

Mr. P. R. W n, formerly 
the Dock Board, gave evidence 
the defendants’ case. 

[The case was proceeding when we went 
press. ] 


engineer 
in support 


Drainage By-Laws. 


At Marylebone Police Court, wu { 
days ago, Sir Edward White, forme 
Chairman of the London County Coun 
of pper Berkeley-street, W., _ sho 
have appeared. before Mr, Plowden 
reference to a summons heard by him/ 
February 9, taken out at the instance of | 
arylebone Borough Council, for construct 
at his residence soil pi of iron instead 
drawn lead with proper wiped plumbers’ j 
as required by the County Council drai 
by-laws made under the Metronol 
ment Acts of 1855 and 1899. 
originally ¢ 
to vate 


case was remitted for 
Mr, Plowden now fined the defendant (y 
was not present) 20s. and 2s. co: 


Kine’s Bench DIvision. 
(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and a Comn 
Jury.) 

Claim against a Builder for AtreanS of Wag 

His Lorpsuip, on Wedne 
heard an action brought by 
Evans, a builder’s clerk, of 114, North Vij 
road, Hornsey, against Mr. Abram Kell! 
builder and contractor, of 274, Birkbeck Ba 
chambers, High Holborn, in which the plair 
claimed 2047. alleged to be due to him 
wages. The defence was a denial that 
sum in question was due. 

The jury found for plaintiff for the ame 
claimed, and his Lordship entered judgm 
accordingly, with costs 


ESS een 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking—The tender 
Parsons has been accepted, at 3852. lis. 1 
for the execution of private street works 
Devon-road. Other tenders were from:— 

son, at 3927. 15s, 1d.; 
% Sons, at 4097. 1s. 5d 
Manders & Co., at 4167. 19s. 5d. ; 
Trentham, at 436/.; and Mr. D. ai Jacks 
at 4557, 19s. The Surveyor has been i 
to report upon the question of r 
Bennington-avenue. 

Barnet.—It was decided at the last mee 
to reduce the expenditure on the 
new municipal offices to 4,0002. 

Battersea.—The London County Counei 
to be asked to substitute wood for the ¢ 
granite setts in a portion of the tramwa 
in York Repairs are to be ¢ 
to the carriageways of nineteen rc 
estimated cost of 1,707/.. Plans have 
passed for Messrs, Chapple & Utting for 
erection of forty houses in FE 
Mr. W. J. Middleton has lodged 4 
the London County Council for the erectio 
a building at the rear of No. 125, Laven 
hill. 

Berkhamsted.—Dlans have 
Messrs. Gilbert Brothers, for 
three houses at Gossom’s End. 

Bromley.—The following tenders have } 
received for widening Poverest-lane, Orp 
ton :—Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Westmini 
S.W., 3897. essrs, EH. Peill 8 
Common, 3877, 10s.; Mr. R. Larg . 
Orpington, 3350, 15 Messrs. T. Wood & § 
Crockenhill, near Swanley, 3307. (accep 
Application is to be made to the Local Gov 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 166I. 


of Messrs, Parson 


vking 


props 


been passed 
the erecti 
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aking up Clarence-road. Sanction has been 
ceived to the borrowing of 400/. for artificial 
in Palace-road, and 5502. for 
y Plaistow-lane. 

Bushey.—Plans have been passed for Mr, G. 
uggard for the erection of five houses in 
ing George’s-avenue; also for the London 
gunty and Westminster Bank, Ltd., for the 
ection of premises in High-street. 
Finchley.—The  followi resolution was 
oved at the meeting of the Urban District 
guncil last week by Councillor Nicholls: 
That, having regard to the need in the 
strict for the erection of additional dwell- 
gs for the working-classes, the Plans and 
own Planning Committee be directed to take 
@ matter into consideration and bring up a 
port thereon to the Council at an early 
ite.” He said all he wished to do was to 
cure power for the Town Planning Com- 
ittee to deal with the question of more 
orkmen’s dwellings. Councillor Bloomfield, 
ho seconded, said that these houses could 
i be put up by private enterprise. He had 
ied to himself, with onlv four houses, but 
them to workmen at a_low 
y, as the land was too dear, 
muncillor Royston said he was afraid that 
fore very long, if the present policy of the 
own Planning Committee continued, there 
auld be very urgent necessity, not only for 
vellings for workmen, but for those in a 
tter position. Councillor Day thought the 
ilding of workmen’s dwellings was the least 
jectionable form of municipal trading. 
‘ivate enterprises would not build workmen’s 
vellings; people would not put their money 
to them. Councils had means of borrowi 
oney on advantageous terms, and he 
‘ite sure that the building trade would give 
cal authorities a free hand with workmen’s 
vellings. After further discussion the 
otion was agreed to. The following plans 
ve been passed:—Manor Farm Dairy, 
d.. dairy and offices, High-street, Hast 
nchley; Mr. A. P. Joyce, additions to 
ctory, King-street, Hast Finchley; Mr. J. 
arborough, three houses, Hton-avenue; Co- 
wtnership Tenants, Ltd., twelve houses, 
Idison-way extension and Oakwood-road ; 
r. G. D. Vaughan, adaptation of North 
nchley Skating Rink into cinema theatre, 
eat North-road, North Finchley. 
Fulham.—Plans submitted by Mr. T. L. 
inton, on behalf of Mr. J. C. Mears, for 
e construction, of sewers on the Broomhouse 
tate and in Peterborough-road, have been 


proved. 
Hammersmith. r. H, A. Welch has lodged 
ans with the § gardens authority for 


e erection of buildings upon an island site 
St. Peter ware, 

St. Pancras.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
oded at an estimated cost of 2,000/. 
Southwark.—Plans have been lodged with 
e London County Council by the follow- 
2:—Mr. F. Danby Smith, a tect, Parlia- 


snt-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W., addition 
the Newcomen Schools, Newcomen-stree' 
architect 
Holborn, 


and surveyor, 
W.C., erection 

Messrs. 
Steelworks- 
ses of Messrs. 
108, Old Kent- 


r M. W. Matis 


-chamber 


ad, S.H. 
Stepney.—Plans have been lodged with the 
mdon County Council by Mr. W, Park for 
2 erection of an addition to “The Mitre,” 
hite Horse-lane; as have also plans by 
liam J. Fi - the erection of a build 
No. 76. r 

Walthamsto 


yor has been 
sected to pave, kerb, and channel the foot- 
th in Blackhorse-lane, subject to the owne 
ng the estimated cost of the work. 
ste., are to be prepared by the En- 
neer for making up Hmpress-ayenue. The 
ider of Mr. J. W. Pearce, Morecambe, has 
en accepted, at 18,548/., for doubling the 
imway track in TForest-road, including 
nections to Chingford-road and Hoe-street, 
d doubling the track in certain portions of 
ingford-road. A plan and estimate is to be 
epared by the Engineer for the erection of 
e blocks of temporary buildings at the 
aatorium for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Watford.—The tender of Messrs. J. Ellis 
Sons, Leicester, has been accepted, at 
31, 15s. 4d., for carrying out a portion of 
> Callow Land storm-water and Balmoral- 
ud sewerage scheme. Repairs are to be 
cried out to the sewer in Marlborough-road. 
West Ham.—A portion of Canning-road is to 
made up as a new street, the roadway to 
paved with granite setts, and the footpaths 
th Corporation flagging. Tenders are to be 
rited for making up a portion of Dart- 

oad. Plans have been passed as 
:—The Corporation Electricity Depart- 
mt, extensions at 84. Romford-road, Strat- 
‘dd; Mr. M. W. Hudson, alterations to 
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ry Hall, Romford-road, Stratford: Mr. 
uggett, conversion of Waldstein Hall, 

Upton Manor, into cinemato- 
theatre, etc.; Mr. F. Sherrin, sailors’ 
61, Lambert-road, Custom House; Mr. 
H. I. Cundy, proposed extension of cinemato- 
graph theatre, Richmond-road, Plaistow; Mr. 
W. J. Maddison, alterations and additions to 


*Poresters’ Arms” public-hou: Whitwell- 
road, Plaistow; Mr. W. Sweetingham, altera- 
tions to cinematograph theatres, Rathbone- 


street, Canning Town, and Albert-road, Silver- 
town. The following plans have been lodged :— 
Messrs. J. & P. Groom, amended plan of 
cinematograph th Forest-lane, corner of 
Parliament-place, Forest Gate; Messrs. A. 
Mockridge & Co., addition to factory, 17, 
Second-avenue, Plaistow; Mr. J. Savage, cine- 
matograph theatre, Upton-lane. Forest Gate. 
Willesden.—Plans by the Engineer have been 
approved for widening a portion of Neasden- 
lane at an estimated cost of 346/.; as have 
also plans for making up the passageway at 


the rear of Nos, 232-252, High-road, Willesden 
Gr 


The have been 


en: Messrs. W. H. Holmes 
& Son, on behalf of the Holly Lodge Laundry 
Company, additions to 54, Chaplin-road, 
Willesden Green; Messrs. W. H. Holmes & 
Son, on behalf of Mr. J. E. Barnard, addi- 
tion to garage, 20, Brondesbury Park; Mr. 
S. R. Miller, on behalf of Mr. C. Miller, addi- 
tion to Kingsbury Laundry 37, Dudden Hill- 
lane; Messrs. Grainger & Price, on behalf of 
Messrs. T. Illingworth & Co., refrigerator- 
house, boiler-house, and chimney-shaft at New 
Works, Cumberland-avenue, Park Royal. 
Wood Green.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 320/. for carrying out improvements to 
the footpath across the filter beds. Plans by 
the Surveyor have been approved for making 
up Ellesborough-road and Bridge-road as new 


streets, at estimated costs of 8177. and_ 9010. 
respectively. A plan lodged by Mr. J. Brons- 
don for the erection of eight houses in 


Vallance-road has been approved. 
——----_ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. H. Hall. 

The late Mr. Henry Hall, who was elected 
in 1872 an Associate, and 1877 a Fellow, of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, was for 
many years a partner of Mr. Keith D. Young, 
F.R.1.B. at No. 17, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.; the partnership was dis- 
solved as from December 31, 1911, owing to 
Mr. Hall’s retirement from practise on account 
of ill-health. On last January 1, Mr. Young 
took into partnership his articled pupil, Mr. 
Almer Wilson Hall, A.R.I.B.A., the son of 
Mr, Henry Hall, the firm name of Messrs. 
Young & Hall remaining unchanged. J 
Henry Hall made the plans and designs for 
Cheltenham Grammar School, in competiti 
(May 8, 1886*). Messrs. Young & Hall w: 
the architects of many ge and import 
hospitals, infirmaries, workhouses, sanatoria, 
and similar buildings in London and the 
provinces. The category comprises the entire 
reconstruction, on an enlarged site, of the 
London Fever Hospital, originally designed by 
C. Fowler in 1848 (December 22, 1883*); the 
Hampstead General Hospital and extension 
buildings (January 31, 1903*); Great Northern 
Central Hospital, Holloway-road, N. (Decem- 
ber 25, 1886*); Hast Sussex, Hastings and St. 
Leonards Hospi (December 6, 1884, and 
January 29, 1887*); Miller Memorial Hospital, 


Greenwich, and Royal Kent Dispensary 
(August 23, 1884*); the Medical School, and 
ext on, Middlesex Hospital, and St. 


George-in-the-East Baths (October 18, 1890*) ; 
S.P.C.K. Training College, Stepney (1897); 
Royal South London Opthalmic Hospital, St. 
George’s Fields (1891-2): Middlesex Hospital 
Convalescent Home, Clacton-on-Sea (April 25, 
1896*); Crewkerne (Jubilee), Royal Ports- 
mouth, Portsea, and Gosport, Huntingdon 
(isolation), and Royal South Hants, and 
Southampton Hospitals; Evelina Hospital, 
Southwark Brid ‘oad, reconstruction (1907) ; 
Dental Hospital, Leiceste uare (1899); Sana- 


torium, Shrewsbury School (September 19, 
1903*); Royal London Opthalmic Hospital, 
City-road, E., at a cost of some 80,0002. 


(1898-9); Seamen’s Hospital, Royal Albert and 
Victo Docks, with the London School of 
Tropical Medicine (1898-1900); _ remodelling 
and extension of Royal Berks Hospital, and 
Isle of Wight Infirmary and County Hospital. 
Ryde, North Staffs, Hartshill, and Chelmsford 
Infirmaries; Royal Boscombe and West Hants 
Hospital, ‘ 


in conjunction with Mr. G A. 


*Tllustrated in the Builder. 
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Bligh Livesay; Royal Orthopedic Hospital, 
Oxford-street, W. (1898); Bolingbroke, Wands- 


road, 
tion (1908-9); Fitzroy-s 
for the Home Hos 


Hospital, Leamington, 
(1897-8); house at Du 
and their designs for 


(July 17, 1909*) : 
Hostel of God, Free 


Home the Dying,” or Friedenheim (July 
20, 1895*); and New Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester, for 500 beds (July 8, 1903*), for which 
they were one of the twelve nominated to 
compete. 
Mr. J. T. Bressey. 
The death is announced also of Mr. 


John Thomas Bressey, who practised at Nos. 
70-71, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., with 
Mr. C. H. Bres (who became a member of 
the Architectural Association in 1893), under 
John T. Bressey & Son, 

rs; the partnership was 
Mr. J. T. Bressey 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1877. He was the archi- 
tect of Holy Trinity Church, Leytonstone, 
(1878), and the Cobold-road Schools, for the 
(old) Wanstead School Board (1898); and of 
the Schools, with detached infants’ schools, 
cookery and manual training centres, cottages, 
cte., on the Aldersbrook site, Ingatestone-road, 
for nearly 1,200 pupils in all (1906-11); the 
Downsell-road, Wanstead, Schools (1895-6). and 
other work for the Essex Education Com- 
mittee, Wanstead District. 


Mr. T. Arnold. 

The late Mr. Thomas Arnold, formerly of 
No. 10, Basinghall-street, E.C.. was elected in 
1867 an Associate, and in 1904 a Fellow, of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects: he 
was placed upon the list of retired members 
in 1904. He was the architect of St. James’s 
Presbyterian Church, Wood Green, and the 
Presbyterian Church, Tooting. He, we under- 
stand, took up his abode in Edinburgh a few 
years ago on giving up practice. 


Mr. C. H. Rew. 

The late Mr. Charles Henry Rew was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1905, and practised with Mr. 
N. A. Rew, as Messrs. C. H. & N. A. Rew, at 
Great Berkhamstead. He was the architect of 
All Saints’ Church, several houses, the new 
Granmore School buildings (with hall), the In- 
firmary and Workhouse improvements and 
ions, and the Maintained School for 
rls in Prince Edward-street, Great Berk- 
hamstead; and of many similar works in the 


locality. 
ee 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


23,692 of 1911—Henry Frank Berry: Heat- 
ing and drying of stone and other materials 
for use on roads and like surfaces. 

93,695 of 1911—Henry Frank Berry: Ap- 
paratus for heating and otherwise treating 
stone and like materials. 

24.000 of 1911—lHenry Frank Berry: Ap- 
paratus for heating and otherwise treating 
stone and like materials. 


24.117 of 1911.—Ludwig Schomburg: Pipe 
joints. q 

94,584 of 1911—Walter John Hollick : 
Electric-light fitting: 4 

24,656 of 1911—Hermann Robert Zeitz: 


Machines for the manufacture of rood tiles or 
other similar articles 
25,513 of 191. 


Alger Coombs and 
us for distributing 


the like. 
26,375 of 

Pile-drivers. < 
97,522 of 1911—Henry Collett: Rubbing- 

stone for domestic or sanitary purposes. 


1911.—John Murray Leighton: 


29,298 of 1911.—Jean Debize and Alfred 
Rigaud: Safety lock for doors and the like. 
508 of 1912.—Theophilus Lippiett, David 
James Lippitt, ‘Thomas Lippiett, Stephen 
Lippiett, Benjamin Lippiett, and William 
Lippiett: Apparatus for timber hauling, 


weight lifting, and the like purposes. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 

(Continued on page 664.) 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are | 
advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


.—Hrection of BER 9,.—Tidworth 


Teeds.—PReEmis QUARTERS. 


Gompetitions. 


New York-street, Leeds, for two detached officers’ quarters (Group I 

— Wilkinson & Co. Mr, W. Iason at Tidworth, Hants, in the Southern Commar 

Nove Tearib, GietencBanen  Caall, Satine wo ei aa ses Eonar m aalenes specification, and conditions of contre 
Laprar r, Mr, Alex. N. Paterson, Led at the office of the Director of Barrack Constn 


WGRIS AN Premiums.i50), 801, and 


ticulars from the Town Clerk, City 
cues 


en (i For villa, to be t#on. 80, Pall Mall, London, $.W., or at 4 
Sion BAG TE eno, Be Construction Office, Tidworth, Hang 


with Mr WwW Hendry, architect, 91, Quantities on deposit of 10s. 
reet, Buckie. 2 


R 30. — Balham.—Swimuinc-batH.— 

The Wandsworth B.C, invite designs, See adver- 

tisement in issue of August 16. Particulars from 
5, Balham High-road, $.W. 


{BER 10,—Hereford.—Suep, rTc.—T4 
Western Railway invite tenders for t 
erection of a grain 
Plans and specifi 


“HOOL.—F'or 
Veath, Pla: 


hed, offices, etc., at Herefor 
tion seen, and forms of tend 


erection of new 


r and specifica quantities at the antitiealtati dhe office of dle sineinsae” 
DECEMBER 2. Carlisle. —Scnoon, Buipines, Neath Police and with Mr. T, Mansel ee ee phe cmcoh onthe sn gnc 
BIC. pee nec iiate from the City Surveyor, 36, Franklen, of the County Council, I 


EMBER 10. — Oxford. 
street, Carlisle. Glamorgan County Hall, Cathays Park, Cardiff!  q.ent Weniois Raion. Coupon 


Rome. — BritisH ScHoon ar MBER 2,— London. — Reparrs, -For for the extension of the platform covering 
Rome, ScHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE.—2001. per repa and reinstatements to cast-iron gutters at Oxford Station. Plar end specification see 
annum for three years. Particula ; from Mr. Workhouse, Northumberland-street, St. Maryle- and forms of tender and quantities at the offi 
Evelyn Shaw, 54, Victoria-street, 8.W. ' fication and form of tender from the of the Kngineer ab Paddington Station, Londo 

December 20. — R.1.B.A. Competitions. —All Guardians Architect, Mr. Saxon Snell, 2 BER 10 — Silvertown. — Fink Srarre 
work for the Studentships and Prizes, 1913, must & -R.IB.A., 9, Bentinck-street, | Manchester- — The West Ham B 
be delivered before 4 p.m, at 9,° Conduit- square, W. Deposit of 51. r erection of fire bri 


puree W. 1, 1914 MBER | 3.—Bradford.—Home.—Erection of firemen’s dwell Bes advertisement init 
ANUAR : 


SION. — Tf 
invite tende 


if 1 ELLIN G-HOU a children’s home at  Thackley, Bradford. issue for further particulars. 
_Premiums of 1sL., and 101, Particulars Quantities from Mr. Fred Holland, Architect to December 11.—Ramsgate.—Scnoon.—For ere 
from the City Surveyor, Belfast (1. 1s.). 


of tion of a new elementary schoo] in Ellingto 
January 1, 1918. —Dublin.—Municrea, Buriip- place, Ramsgate. Deposit, of 31. 3s, to th 


ssessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. MBER | 3. — Easingwold. — Corraces.—For tect, Mr. G. G. Tucker, 1, “York 

Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. erection of two cottages and farm buildings on R 

Deposit, 21. 2s. Manor House Farm, Hasingwold. The . Land 
JANUARY Steward, Small Holdings Department, County 


the Board, 22, Manor-row, Bradford. Dep: 
il. 1 


—Dungannon.—Corracrs, ETc. 
twenty-two single labourer 


. — Jamaica. — Monic 
001. Premium 1001. 


uilding 


LDING 0! Hall, Northallerton. eighteen double labourers’ cottage 
fewer Young, Ltd., 60, Fenchureh- December 3.—Glasgow. = Erection of fencing fifty-eight plots. Plan i 
street, ‘i 


shelter in Maryhill cations and 
fonne of tenders at_the Office of Pablio Works, 
City-chambers, 64, Cochran 


and tender forms, on deposit of 
e illiam M‘Guffi Clerk of the 
Workhouse Boardroom, Dungannon 


gato Ede 


a C ouncil si Skipton-road. See gOee 7, De BER 14.—Aberavon.. t] 
advertisement in issue of November 1 for further ,, DECEMBER 3. — Pembroke HBUCIOB Mor construction’ of offices) and Bou: at tl 
particulars. the construction of a refus: r at elec- 


tricity works, South Lotts Genmencnen. CuLiys 


7 ; Plans, specif ne _ 
Feprvary 22, 1913. — Jordanhill, Glasgow.— f te : tion, plans, and forms of tender, on deposit 
eh tk el 5-4 cation, and form of tender, with conditions of > 
PEOnCAED TRAININ ee ne ‘ mouth at the Town. Hall, Ball’s Bridge, ie ie Is., from Mr, James Roderick, Boroug 
beat rare DENOTE: ecem- County Dublin. Deposit of Ae: 


_ Dr —Dover.—Anvpitions.—_For add 
tions to the girls’ department é 
rtin’s Council School at Markland-roas 


Forms of tender, specification, ar 


4) 81918, Rangoon. = Munters, | DECemBnn) (8.—Poole. Kircuen, xvc.- 
Buriwines.-The Committee of the Municipality tion _of a kitchen and srations to male imbecile 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal Ward at the Workhouse, Longfleet, Poole. Plans 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001, and 1001, nd specifications with Mr. G. H. Seymour, 


Marcu For er 


: : se ies from the Borough Engineer, M 
respectively for . second, and third, Seo architect and surveyor, Longfleet-road, Poole. Hawke, A.M.Inst.C.E., Maison’ Did 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further Decemser 3,—Rhymney.—Impnoye Biggin-street, Dover, on deposit of 21, 9 


particulars. 
Marcu 1, 1913.—Sofia 
Patace anp Law Cour’ 


improvements in E 
—Desiens ror A Royan and _ specification 
al 


Particulars from the Jo: 


14. — Truro. — Premises.—For #l 
Surveyor r W. erection of first section of rroposed new pr 
s for the County Muse 


i nd Art. Galles 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board : : Se Sis Se BleHer ae tees on with ae 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (seo page 173, , DECEMBER 4.— —H ieee oreo on ‘Hill, architect ic Redruth, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27). Gighotia & eon ceactas, Goamig-oambers: 16.- d -For 4 
Marca 1, 1913. — Winnipeg. — Crry Hatn.— . Deposit of 81. for Guantities : pene tes playshe at varioy 
Waratiedl to) AE rite hitects in Canada. a & ciihectaate a wieeene pecification fro 
Aesessor,. Mr, Leonard Stokes, F R.1B.A. a3 RG eae ay Botting, Director, Education C/ffice 
JuLy 10, 1913.—Town prannine ScHemp.—Pro- WD Work Soe ae OAS m dare. 
moted by the Institution of Municipaland County Hull Working Me Capea nes eee) and BER 16.—Strathmiglo.—Haut 
Engineers, Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, fugutities from Me Berry & Sons, archi- proposed hall and alterations on 
arene "fects and surveyors, 3, Market-place, Hudders- Birethmiglo. Plans and specitications 5 seen 
Dats. — Dursle — WORKMEN’S = ,_ Manse, and schedules from. Mr Georg 
Oe Ae ERC eA SERED Mat | ADoruen| oe Condon Tioycke. ‘ord Hires- architect, 85, Duke-street, Leith. 
invite designs for about thirty workmen's tion of a laundry and disinfecting block at fie i MBER 19.—Tonbridge.—Sctroor 
dwellings. See advertisement i> “icaue ot Borough Isolation Hospital. Muswell ELll new. Council school at | 
October 25 for further particulars. Forms of tender, etc., and particulars from Mr. bridge. Plans: and specification by the Con 
No Dare.—Folkestone.—Pnorosep Kursaa.._ ©. J- Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and Sur. mittee’s Architect Ma W, Robinson, M.S.A 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001, Premiums 100, 50, Y°¥0% Municipal Offices, Highgate. and form of contract with Mr 
and 2h guineas. Sce “Competition News,” page December 5.—Cork.—Room.—For construction Secretary, Caxton House, Wi soa 
BAD November os of strong-room at Workhouse. Plan and specifi- 1 
No Darn.—Motherwell._Hicu tee cation at the Board-room, Workhouse. ee Sea Eee - 
Burnet, sor. Premiums 6501., 301., and 201. December 6,—Halifax.—Suep.—Erection of a Con WISuEELT EAD eier eee iiltow na 


Plans and spec 


tion at th 
Royal Irish Constabulary Barrack 


ee Eageacont at Ladyship Mills, Cvenden, 
alifax. ans seen, and quantities from 
Contracts. Messrs, Joseph F. Wal & Graham 
Nicholas, F.R.1.B.A., moliteste ‘and surveyors, 

= 10, H oad, Halifax 
BUILDING. EC ‘Mallow.—Corracrs.—For erec- 
Mel date given lab inaicommencement ofench tion a ies ine single cottages. Plans and 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or  Sbecificat gone at the Office of the Council, 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, Deposit of 5: Nichols on, , 
may be sent in. DrcemMBER 77 ~~ Camborne. — Resmpence.—For * DE BER 21. pSreD eM DSL 
Novemsrr 29. — Kincardine. — Garac erection of a residence at Camborne. Plans and ‘Territorial Force ation of Su: 
RrecINg UGiaNaWGERTeES a KC ceecine specification with Mr. S. Hill, architect, Green- tenders for new anit all premises. Sea 
Kincarding O'Neil. Plans, specifications, lane, Redruth. tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
general conditions of contract with Messrs. DeceMBER 7.—Manchester.—Scnoon.—For the No Dare.—Dewsbury.—Prem 
Davidson & Garden, 12, Dee-street, Aberdeen. erection of a new municipal school in Heald- ioris to premises in 


r eree. 

st Church, § 
. Drawings and specifies 
. Saul, A.R.I.B.A., of Qi 
, London. ‘Quantities from 
Northeroft, Neighbour, 4 
Holborn. ‘Deposit of il, 1! 


adye} 


‘s.—For altere 
eee and Bone} 


Novemser 30.—Cardiff._-Housz.—For the erec- Place, Rusholme, 1 anchester. Plans seen, and reet, Dewsbur, Mr. Cave, architee| 
tion of an engine-house at Ely Workhouse. Plan quantities, on deposit of 21. from Mr. surveyor, and aluer, Market-street, Heeb! 
and specifications with the architect, Mr. Edwin Thomas Hudson, Town Clerk, Eduostion Offic mondwike. | 


Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff, Deansgate, Manchester. No D. 


—Ford.—Appirions, rtc.—For alters! 


Novex Sm Oleciticn Con AD Orion ae Deceuser 7.—Portarlington.—Appirions, erc, tions and additions to Infectious Diseases Hod 
alterations and additions to the public ieee Frection of the new sanctuary and other addi- pital at Ford. Mr. Geo, Brown, F.R.1.B.A) 
Plans and general conditions of contract seen, tions to the Church of Saint Michael, Becare F.S.1., architect, 51, Fawcett-street, Sunderland} 
and form of tender and quantities with Mr. ton. Plans and specifications with the arc hitect, No ‘Dare -Great Eccleston. —Orrices, Er 
C, Lund, M.I.M., and C.B., Engineer and Sur. Thomas F M‘Namara, 192, Great Bruns. For the erection of new offices, etc., at St.’ Mary? 
yéyor, Town Hall} Clerkheaton, reet, Dublin. 


School, Great, Eccleston. Pla: 


and specificé 
—For the erec- tions at St. Mary’s P. 


30. *_ Sowerby Bridge. — Aum — Orsett.—Lon« 


resbyter: 


For alterations to girls’ cloakroom, tion of a, porter’s lodge at the Hospital, Stifford. No Dasn.— Greenford.—Housts.—For the cree 
Couneil School, Sowerby Bridge. Plans and specifications with the architect, Mr. tion. of houses at Greonioed Mliatc 
Specification from Mr. I. J. MacDonald, Hduca. Christopher M. Shiner, AR.LB AT f kane WV. Sydie Dakers, Vernon House, Bloomsbury 
tion Offices, Sowerby Brides. street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


square, 


NOVEMBER 29, 1912.| 


BUILDING—continued. 
The date given at the commencement of each 
tragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
e names of those willing to submit tenders, 
ay be sent in. 
-Torrington.—HeapquarTers.—Erec- 


m of a new drill-hall and Infantry and 
headquarters at Torrington, Plans 
cations seen, and quantities, on 

posit of 1l. 1s., from Messrs, Ellis, Son, 

pwden, architects and surveyors, Bedford- 


ambers, Exeter. 

No Datr.—t'reherbert.—CuaprL.—Hrection of 
new chapel at Treherbert. Plans, etc., at 17, 
onraven-street, Treherbert. 


cts, Mes 
reet, No: 
No Dare.—Swansea.—Tueatre.—For the erec 
mm of a new theatre at_Swansea, for Me: 

C. Behenna & Co. Deposit of 11. 1s, for 
ans, specifications, and quantit' to Mr. 

Ben Jones, architect and surveyor, Glantawe- 
ambers, Wind-street, Swansea 


t, 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER _2.—Dublin.—Licurma.—For__ the 
ctric lighting of Cook-street dwellings. Sypeci- 


ations, with general conditions and form of 
nder, ‘at the office of the City  Blectrical 
agineer, Fleet-street, “Dublin. Deposit of 
s. 6d. 


DECEMBER 2.—Essex.—Bridcr.—Reconstruction 
the bridge which crosses the Siort nav 
ar Burnt Mill Station G.B, Railway. 


gs seen, and quantities from Mr, Percy J. 
ieldon, M.Inst.C.E County Surveyor, 
ielmsford. 

December 2.—Ongar.—BripGe.—For the erec- 


m of a new bridg 
gh Ongar. D 
m Mr. Percy i 
unty Surveyor, Chelmsford. 
JECEMBER 3.—Halifax.—BorLers.—For erection 
two water-tube boilers, complete with super- 
uters and mechanical stokers. Specifications 
d particulars from Mr. W. M. Rogerson, 
Inst.E.E., Electrica] _ Engineer, 
Deposit of 107, 

For installa- 
n of three electric lifts and dismantling and 
noval of existing lifts at Renfrew-road Work- 
use, Lower Kennington-lane, §.E., and 
irmary, Brook-street, Kennington, 8.E.' Speci- 
ation and form of fender, on deposit of 2., 
m Mr. James L, Goldspink, Clerk, Guardians’ 
ices, Brook-street, Kennington-road, §.B. 
JECEMBER, 10.—London.—Sration, erc.—For the 
tion of fire-brigade station and firemen’s 
ellings, Silvertown. lans and_ specification 
n, and forms of tender, quantities, and par- 
ulars from Mr. John Morley, Borough 
einer, Town Hall, West Ham, E., on deposit 
U1. 


r the River Roding, in 
en, and specifications 
Sheldon, M.Inst.C.E., 


JECEMBER 10, — Pennar. — Wipeninc. — The 
eat Western Railway Company invite tenders 


the widening of a portion of the Pennar 
anch Railway, Monmouthshire. Plans and 
cification seen, and forms of tender and 
antities at the office of the New Works 
sineer at Paddington Station, London. 

EMBER 14, Balderton. — Insratiartion. 
ection of an electrical installation for street 
hting. Particulars from the Clerk, Balderton 
3., 7, Osborn-terrace, Balderton. 

lo Dare.—Eglwysfach.—Hratinc.—For heat- 
the church. Plan, specification, and particu- 
3 from Messrs, Deakin & Howard Jones, 
3.A.. Plas Ynys, Borth, R.S.0. 


RNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


[OVEMBER 29.—Hartlepool.—Painting.—-For 
nting at the Workhouse. Specification at the 
veyor’s Office, 8, Fountain-terrace, West 
rtlepool. 

/ECEMBER 3.—Bradford.—PatntInG.—For the 


rior painting at Bowling Park Hall, Rooley- 
2, Bradford. Specifications and particulars 
n Mr. F. Holland, Architect to the Board, 
Manor-row, Bradford. 11. 1s, deposit, 


ECEMBER 3.—Glasgow.—PaIntING.—For the 
ming and painter work required at the 
ious police offices and buildings in the 


gern division of the city. Specifications and 
ns_of offer at the Office of Public Works, 
y-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street. 

MBER 5.—F'ulwood.—Dercokation ---For the 
de decoration of six houses in Sharoe Green- 
2, Fulwood. Specifications from Mr. James 
rke, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
ston. 


ECEMBER 5.—Newton Abbot.—DecoratTion.— 
the decoration of the Alexandra Hall and 
rooms. Specifications and conditions seen, 


form of tender at the Surveyor’s Office, 
m Hall, Newton Abbot. 


THE “Sei Birk 


BER, 6.—Gillingham.—Co.ovrine.—Fc 
shing, etc., at various schools. Spec 
cation, general conditions, with forms of tenders 
from Mr. Andrew Johns, Secretary, 4, Gardine-- 
street, Gillingham, Kent. 

December 6,—Sheffield.—Repairs, et¢.—Fcr 
plumbers’ and glaziers’ work required for generz- 
repairs. Specifications and forms of tender at 
the office of the Education Committee, Leopold- 


street. 

De BER 6.—Southend.—Ratts, erc.—For the 
supply of approximately 200 tons of ‘‘ Sand- 
berg” steel rails and fishplates. Specification 


and form of tender from Mr. Ernest J, Elford, 
M.Insi.C.E., Borough Engineer, Clarence-road, 
Sovthend-on-Sea, on deposit of 21 2s 

% December 7.—London, S.E.—Svuepiiz 


‘The 


See advertisement in this 
ticulars. 

DrecemBeR 7.—Manchester.—Terra-corra.—For 
the supply of red terra-cotta for the new Heald- 
place Municipal School, Rusholme, Mancheste 
Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1 
from Mr. Thomas Hudson, Town Clerk, Deans 
gate ces. 

DEcemBeR 11.—Leeds.—Paintinc.—For paint- 
ing exteriors of properties owned by the Develop- 
ment Committee. Specifications seen, and forms 
of tender, with schedules, from Mr. W. I Lan- 


sue 


cashire, City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 
Leeds. 

%* Decemper 16. — London. — Srores. — The 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., invite 
tenders for supply of stores during 1918. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particula 

DEceMBER 18.—Harrogate.—PaintInG, ETc.— 
For painting, colouring. etc.. at the Royal Bath 
Hospital and Rawson Convalescent Home, 
Harrogate. Specifications from Mr. B, Shaw, 
Secretary. 

No Date.—Whitehaven.—Painting.—For the 
colouring and painting of St. Begh’s and St. 


Gregory’s Schools. Specifications from the Sec 


tary, Town Hall, Whitehaven, 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OVEMBER 29.—Barnstaple.—DrarnaGe.—For 
rainage work. Particulars from Mr, E. Y. 
Saunders, M.Inst.M.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
The Strand, Barnstaple. 

DecemBer 2.—Cambridge.—Srone.—For the 
supply of broken granite, syenite, basalt. Speci- 
fication and forms of tender at the office of the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Decemprr 2.—Swansea.—Marns.—For the ex- 
tension of a 4-in, water main to the new road off 
Gorseinon-terrace, Gorseinon, in the parish of 


Llandilo Talybont. Plans, ‘specifications, and 
conditions of contract at the offices of Mr. T. 
Trevor Williams, Engineer to the Council, 
Alexandra-road, Swansea, 

DecemBer 2.—Whitley.—Srr .—~For carry- 
ing-out public improvement works in the re- 


construction of the carriageway of Oxford-street. 
Whitley. Plan and specification seen, and 
quantities and form of tender from Mr. A. J. 
Rousell, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Whitley Bay. 

Decemper 2.—Wolverhampton.—Srreers.—For 
private street works, construction of new street 
off Upper Villiers-street. Plans seen, and 
specification and quantities from Mr. G. Green, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Wolverhampton. 

December 2. — Wombwell. — Marerrats.—For 
the supply of 800 tons granite, 400 tons whin- 
stone. 500 tons blue rock limestone, 1,000 tons 
tarred dross, 1,500 tons lump slag and rejec- 
tions, 400 tons basalt, 2 ippi 
100 tons limestone g 
cement. and various quantities of setts, kerbing, 
channelling, flags, and stoneware pipes. Particu. 
lars and forms of tender from Mr. W. Quest, 
Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall. Wombwell. 
* Decemper 3. — Ealing. — Roap-pavinc.—The 
Ealing T.C. invite tenders for road-paving. See 
advertisement in this isesue for further par- 
ticulars. 

Decemser 3.—Rhymney.—Improvements.—For 
improvements in High-street, Rhymney. Plans 
and_ specification with the Surveyor, Mr. 
W. Lloyd Marks, 61, High-street, Rhymney. 

December 4.—Barnsley.—Roaps.—For drain- 
ing, flagging, channelling, and otherwise com- 
pleting part_of Longcar-lane and part of Blen- 
heim-road. Drawings and specifications seen, 
and forms of tender from Mr. J. Taylor, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Manor House, 
Barnsley. 

Decemper 4.—Grimsby.—Roaps.—For_ sewer- 
ing, kerbing, channelling, and metalling of Har- 
brough Marsh-road, Immingham. Plans, speci- 


fication, and conditions of contract at the 
Engineer’s Office, St, Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 


Deposit of 11. 1s, 


DecemBer 5,—Ballincollig.—Mais.—For sup- 


plying and laying new water mains at Ballin. 
collig. Plan and specification, on deposit of 


20l., with Mr. John Cotter, Clerk of Council, 
Board-room, Workhouse, Cork. 

DEceMBER | 5. — Leicester. — Marerraus. — or 
supply of iron and steel, timber (Hnglish), 
sewerage ironwork, etc., bricks, Portland cement, 
stoneware pipes, granite, Breedon gravel, etc. 
Forms of tender, on deposit of 10s., from Mr. 


E. George Mawbey, M.Inst.C.H., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Borough " Surveyor's 
Office, Town Hall, Leicester. 


December 6.—Bridgwater.—Stonu.—For the 

supply of stone for the roads. Forms of tender, 
particulars, and conditions of contract from the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr, W A. Collins, 56a, East- 
over, Bridgwater, 
%* December 6. — Walthamstow.—PrrManent 
Way.—The Walthamstow U-D.C. invite tenders 
for alterations and additions to the permanent 
way (light (electric) railways). See adyertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars, 

DeceMBeR 7.—Birmingham.—Sewer.—For the 
construction of about 450 yds. of stoneware pipe 
sewer and other incidental works in Hagley- 
road, near Sandon-road, Drawings and specifi. 
cation seen, and quantities and form of tender, 
on deposit of 2l., from Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor, The 
Council House, Birmingham. 

DecemBeR 7.—Dorking. —GRANITE, 
the supply of 560 tons of i 
about 150 tons }-in, 
from Mr, Wm 


Etc.—For 
in. broken granite and 
granite chippings. Forms 
. Clegg, the Council’s Surveyor. 


Decemser 7.—Horsham.—Ma —For the 
supply of broken granite, quartz and chip- 
pings, picked surface flints, and pit flints, 
Borms of tenders from Mr. H, V Bowen, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., County Su Ty County 
Surveyor’s Office, North-street, Horsham, z 

Decemper 17.—Swansea..—Sewace.—For the 


construction of a 12in. sewer for a distance of 
about 248 yds., including the construction of 
two manholes, one flushing chamber, 4 

vent shaft, at Llysgwyn-terrace, Pon 
Plans, specifications, and conditions of contract 
at the offices of ‘Mr. T, Trevor Williams, 
Engineer to the Council, Alexandra-road, 
Swans: 
%* DeceMner 9.—Beckenham.—Srrrer Works.— 
The Beckenham U.D.C. invite. tenders for 
making-up otf Overbury-ayenue. See advertise. 
ment in this issue for further particulars, 


DECEMBER. 10.—Hartlepool.—Marertats.—For 
the supply of materials. Specification and 
forms of tender from Mr, Perey Horsley, 


Borough Engineer, Borough Engineer's Office, 
Hartlepool. 

Decemser, 10.—Sheppey.—Tanx, _r70.—Con- 
struction of a filter, 25 ft. diameter, with screen 
chamber, settling tank, etc., the laying of about 
90 yds. of 6-in. stoneware pipes, and appurtenant 
works in the Workhouse grounds. Plang seen, 
and specification, quantities, and form of tender 


at the Workhouse, Minster, near Sheerness. 
Deposit of 1 
. DeceMBeR 11.—Shalford WAGE.—For laying 


in about 152 lin, yds. of 6-in. stoneware pipe 
sewer and two manholes in Hast Shaltordlone 
Shalford. Particulars from Mr. Wdward 


Lunn, Sanitary Surveyor, High-str 
Guildford. ; s Doe 
December 12.—Berks.—Marertats._For the 


supply of broken road materials, gravel, and 
sand. Forms of tender and particulars from Mr. 
J, Pred. Hawkins, County Surveyor, Shire Hall; 
The Forbury, Reading. 
Decemper 12.—Westhourne.—Granirr, 
For the supply of granite quartzite or other 
hard stone. Forms from Mr, H, Norris, Sur- 
veyor, West Ashling, Chichester. 
DecemBer 16.—Donaghadee.—Snwnrace.—For 
supplying 5 miles of 7-in., 6-i i 
3-in, cast-iron water mains; { ion and 
completion of a pumping-station, consisting of 
engine and pump house, gas-producer house; 
for the provision and erection of a duplicate set 
of 20-b.h.p. suction-gas engines and plant; 
for the erection and completion of a ferro. 
concrete water-tower, 50 ft. high, with a capacity 
of 40,000 gallons; for the supplying about 
3% miles of sewers, 18 in., 15 in., 12 in., and 9 in. 
diameter, with manholes, lamp eyes, and flush- 
ing chambers. Plans seen, and specifications, 
quantities, and forms of tender from the 
Engineer to the Council, Mr. Henry J, Weaver, 
M.Inst.C.E.I., M.I.Mech.B., F.G.S., Northgate- 
mansions, Gloucester, on deposit of 51. 
December 30.—Woking.—Srwacr.—For the 
construction of about three miles of 8-in, and 9-in, 
stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, and thirty 
nine manholes. Drawings, conditions of con- 
tract. specification, and quantities at the offices 
of Mr, G. J. Wooldridge.. the Engineer to the 
Council, Council Offices, Woking. Deposit of 51. 


ETC,— 


Public Hppointments, 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. | 


Salary. 


| Application 
| to be in 


R0UGH SURVEYOR anv INSPECTOR or NUISANCES | Ludlow Town Council 


JOND ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 


2001. per annum . 


... | Ceylon Government See advertisemen 


Dec... 21 
No date. 


THE BUILDER. 


Huction Sales. 


[NOVEMBER 29, IQ12. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 


*BUILDER anp JOINER’S PLANT, HAMPSTEAD—On the Premis 
*SANITARY ENGINEER’S STOCK snp PLANT, WESTMINSTER. 
STOCK, & EFFECTS, ROCHHSTER—On the Premis 
GRAY’ 3 INN- ROAD—On the Premises . 

*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, NOTTING HILL-GATE—At the Mar 

GRAY’S INN-ROAD—At the Mart 


“CONTRACTOR'S PLT., MCHRY., 
“BUILDING MATERIAL, 


*« BRITANNIA WORKS,” BRITANNIA-STREET, 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, CROYDON—At the Mart 


By whom Offered. 


Date 
of Sale. 


m the Premi Waiter Mortlock 
ryard & Yates 
Horne & Co. 
Horne & Co. : 
Joseph Stower 


Joseph Hibbard & Sons 


PATENTS—continued from page 661. 


843 of 1912.—Thomas Cank : 
and the like. 

5,893 of 1912.—Henry Frank B 
and drying of stone and other 
use on roads and the like surfaces. 

10,379 of 1912.—Edward Richards, Frederick 
Burris, Frederick Meredith Bu and Ernest 
Harry Burris, trading as Fred Burris & Sons: 
tf ips, straps, or holdfasts for pipes and the 
ike. 

10,498 of 1912—Frederick Augustus 
Tap for water, steam, or other fluids. 

12,217 of 1912—Thomas Ritter von Oxinski: 
Instrument for marking out timber, stones, 
and the like, 

12,928 of 1912.— 
ventilating shafts. 

12,993 of 1912.—Alexander Gibb, Thomas 
Graham Menzies, and Robert Chalmers: Driv- 
ing and extracting of piles, posts, and the 


Buckets, pails, 


erry: Heating 
materials for 


Homer : 


Jarl Rohrer: Chimneys and 


14,800 of 1912—Richard Brierley: Water- 
heating apparatus. 

15,287 of 1912.—Jacob 
Door stop and holder. 


16,537 of 1912—Gustav Lehmann: 
——----_. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—Ali communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOK” (and not to any person by name); those 

ing to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “TH 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The ponsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to revarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
Office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left this office for c 
siderati n should bear the owner’s uname and a 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Del: 
inconvenience may result from inattention to thi 

Any comission to.a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the ‘article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactor The receipt by th author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
acceyted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


——— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
November 7.—By Stimson & So 
Ealing.—31, The Grove (8.), f 56 
y.—1 to 5, Georg 
6 Boyson-rd., wt. 38 yrs. 


Henry Coffman: 


Doors. 


Camber well 
Tey ia : 
wBon & SHEPHER: 
Hampstead-rd.—172and174, Seymow 
version in 18 yrs. 
L 


Perens lok ges 
Bloomsbury.—6, Queen’s-sa., f.g. 
Kilburn,—88 to 67 (odd), Percy-rd., te. rents 

, reversion in 59 yrs, 
Finchley.—49 and 51, Clifton. 
reversion in ¥ 
Leyton.—1 and 
Sl. 
19 and 
version in 89 yr 
30a, Goodall-rd., f 

89 yrs 
Plaistow.—49 and 51, Stratfor 

151, reversion in 83 yrs. ... 
Barnsbw 1, 13, and 15, 


: Barnsbury-g 
f.g. rents 15I., 


fevers: 
3 to 6, 
i., rever 
New Soctheate.46 and 48, Springticld-rd., 
fg. rents 121. ion in 45 yrs . ; 
Ad. to 50, High. 1. 


on in 52 yrs. 
Brampton Pi 


Wattroce & Co. 
and 2, Industrious- 
pl. (s.), £., yar £ 5 s 
Stockwell.—49 ‘and 51, 


Lingham: 
and e.r. 781. BAA 


Bermondsey 
BIL, u.t. £110 
By Hanson & WurEtDo: 
Marton, Lines.—Farm, 163 a. Or. 34 p., 
By Tuorssorrow & Co. 
Penrith, Cumberland.--Bleak House, f 
November 9.—By Bounr, Sox, 
Manley, Chesh: 
3 r. 20 Pes ee. sem 
By wens Son, & Co. 
Frome, Wores.—Three fi 


4,231 


20,476 
10,800 


= 
By Epwarp Woo. 
00, Palatine-rd., u.t. 
Le ree: a 


2 aoe 4, Piyootilon: rd., wt. 
wr. 761. 148. os. 
Wandsworth —1, 
f: t 


Contractions used in th : 
ground-rent hold ground-rent; i. 
improved ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; ¢, for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly ren rly rental ; 
a for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; 

; la, for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; 
Square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; for eres 
ay. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0, for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


Iugx. for freehold 


es 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use cf 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 
Best Stocks.... 
Picked Stozks for Facings 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£58. ® 
Flettons.. 118 


3 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham 
Re 


Staffordshire 
Do. Bullnose.,.... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks ... 4 0 


a. 
Best Red Pressed 
Buabon Facing 


Guazep Bricks— 
Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt: 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 
Headers ... i 
Quoins,Bullnose, 
and 44 in, Flats 15 
D’ble Stretchers 17 
Second Quality £1 10s. per ee less than best. 
Syed 
Thames and Pit Sand <6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ....... 5 ” 
+ 36 0 per ton, ”» 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 
Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ... 13s, 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d. por ton at rly dpt. 


Double Headers 14 17 
One Side and two 

Ends . 18 17 
Two Sides and 

one End .. 19 17 
Splays & Squints 17 7 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Barna Stones —delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depét... 


oes do. feliversd on road waggons, Nine iims 
pot rin 


PortLanp Srovz (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road _waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 

White Basebed, di 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot or 
Pimlico Wharf . <0 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


Ancaster in blocks.. 
Beer in blocks 


Closeburn Red 
Freestoue 

Bed Mans 
Freestone ......... 

Talacre & Gwespyr 

Bed Corsehiil “in Stone .. 

blocks ....... 


STONE (Continued). 
York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot 5, ¢ 
Scappled random blocks ......... vesceiees 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40'ft. super.).. 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
8 in, sawn two sides slabs (random siz 
2 in, to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
It in, to 2 in: ditto, ditto... 


Harp Yorr— 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot, 
Scappled random blocks ... 
ipee wel sarertiDeliveradiat Railway Depots 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) ... “ 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto . 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) . 
2 in. self-faced random flags ... 2 


SLATES, 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 


fn, In. £ In, In. £ 

2010 best blue 20 l0bestEur’ka 
Bangor ... unfading green 

20x12 ditto .. 20x12 ditto ...... 1 

20 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 11.1. 
ditto 1 16x8 ditto : 

20% 10permanent 
green... 

18x10 ditto 

16x8 ditto 


20x12 a 
16x8 ditto.. 
22x10 best 
Portmado: 
16x8 ditto.. 


At Bailway Depot. 


s. d, 
Best plain red roof- 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 
(per doz.) pressed (per 
Best Brosoley (par 000) . 4a! 
1000) . 50 


8. 
Best ‘* Hartshill’’ 
brand, plain sand- 
45! 


Do, Ornamental (per 
52 


tp and Valley 
(per doz.) 
Best Ruabon 
brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds) (per1000) 57 
Do. Ornamental(per 
1000) c.see . 60 
Hip (per doz.)... 
Valley(per doz.) 38 


itp (per doz)... 4 
Valley (per doz. 
Staffords. (Hanley, 
Reds or Brindled 
(per 1000) ....ss.ss2 42 
6 Hand-made sand- 
faced (per 1000) 45 
0 Hip (per doz.)... 
Q Valley(per doz.) 8 


WwoopD. 
Burupine Woop. At per standard, 


Deals: best 3in, by lin, and 4in. a £2 & 
by 9 in, and 11in, 1 15 10 

: best 3 by 9 14 10) 
Battens: best 2+in. by 7 in, and 
8in,, and 3in, by 7 in. and 8in, 
Battens: best 2} by 6and3by6... 


Deals: seconds ...... 
Battens: seconds 

2 in. by in, and 2 

Sint iy Amisendigit hyibiie 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

lin. and 1} in, by 7 in... 


12 101 
less th 
7 in. and 8 
less thn be} 


” Py 
» 10 10) 
10 0) 


010 


fin. «. 


Fir timber: best middling sats 
or Memel (average specification) 
Seconds .... ° 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in, 
Swedish balks. 

Pitch-pine timber (80 ft, average) 


load of 5 


At pei 
5.0 


OR2OR0S% DS S005 _ S99 co 


JornERs’ Woop. At per standard. | 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in. 24 1 
in, by 9 in 
Battens,2}in.and 3in, by 7 in. 
pecong yellow deals,3in. byllin, 
3'in, by 9 in. 
Battens,2hi in, and 3in. by 7 in, 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
11 in, and 9 in, a 
Battens,2hin.and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11 in, 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in. 


Do, 8 in. by 9 ine 
Battens 


ecooce Ofc oS GODOSSo 
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WOOD (Continued), METALS, : ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
sInERS’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. ited Re ton, in London, STOCK SIZES,* 
fees nd Petersburg Fe trae asic) Saal CommontBaraeate eerie mo) 0I0 Por Ft., Delivered, 
irst white deals, 3 in. byllin. 15 0 ae 8 Staffordshire Crown Bars, good § Rolled plate 244, Figured Rolled, Ox- 
RSI Oibe 1210 0 merchant quality vssse3. 9 5 0 4, Rough role ford Rolled, ‘Oco- 
15 0 0 Staffordshire “Marked Bars” 11 0 0 rough cast plate.. 22d. anie, Arctic, Mufiled, 
i400 Mild Steel Bars 9 + Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
TORO Hoop Iron, basis price 0 rough cast plate. 3d, dral, white 3hd. 
ee eae a Galvanise wgrery a7 10 0, on = Ditto, tinte 1. Bd, 
nder 2 in, thick 1/0°0 skate Hine ee ee * Not less than two crates, 
low Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 upwards, Ordinary sizes to 20 g. “rts - 
ddments «nw . 2 0 ” * » he. - OILS, &e. pues 
conds, regular sizes ; ” ” ” 26 g. _ c eae Ae S sates 
ddments .... 28 0 ” Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality: Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 a 6 
i Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 4 060 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to ae » in barrels... " o2% 
zig and Stettin Oak Logs— 3 ft. to 20 g. = ”» » in drums ” 028 
arge, per ft. cube, « : 2 ° Ordinary sizes 2 = Boiled ,, a patel » a e 
mall “» os 2 3 » ” - Cen eee need ” 211 
inscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 6 0 8 0 Sheet Iron, Galvanised, i Turpentine in barrels . ” 025 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. super. Ordinary sizes t0 20g. ws... 1810. 0 - Gontes Cea Cp eee 
as inch... 0010. 010 » » 2gand3ig.19 0 0 = eine pound nstel White Lesa jpper, con 20.17.06 
in. do. do 00 8. swan) oh RB iquiss eee BOL OR Orta (In not less than 5 ewt, lots) A 
Mahogany—Honduras, Galvanised Corrugated Shocts— Bed Lead, Dry ......... . * 26 12° 6 
basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft.20g.15 0 0 - Best Linseed Oil Putty . per cwt, 010 6 
lected, Figury, per ft. sup » » 2g.and 24g. 15 5 0 - Stockholm Tar... + Perbarrel 112 0 
mch 016 026 5 » 6g. aC oe 
Walnut, Best Soft Steel Sheets, $ft, by 2ft. 
super. as inch , (OOO N ieee Or) to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 10 0 - VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
Dp 
c, per load ..... 18 0 0 .. 22 U U  BestSoftSteelSheets, 2g. &24g. 13 10 0 - ‘ f £5. d. 
rican Whitewoo ” 5 » 268. 1510 0 1 — Fine Pale Oak Varnish ..,. osu 
per ft. cube ..... 050... 0 6 0 Gut Nails, 3 in. to 6i 11 0 0 .. 1110 0 Pale Copal Oak......... 010 6 
jared Flooring, ete. Per square. (Under 3 in, usual trade extras.) ee ke re iy 4a i 
a. by 7 in. yellow, planed and ‘ ae LEAD, &o. Supeehne: Handarmie Ose. 
shot ..... “ Delivered in London. hurches O14 6 
FEE ea erated and yee a £3. 4, Fine Elastic Garriage 012 0 
eh eae pepemr 5) Lzap—Sheet,English, 4Ib,andup 2117 6 - Superfine Pale Elasti 016 0 
kod ee = 0 100 Pio bigoth see au = Hine Pele Maple 010 0 
Fayed ae ‘oil pipe OAD = inest Pale Dural 018 0 
1 PCRS ERES EC 014 6 _ Compo pipe Maes Extra Pule French Oil. nan) 
Were y wits iets a Zixc—Sheet— Tn casks of 10 owt. Eggshell Flating Varnish 018 0 
Ritehod. oP 12 6 015 0 Vielle Montagne 3315 0 ., = White Pale Enamel. 140 
Ps o Silesian... BS) Oy Extra Pale Paper 012 0 
an O 016 6 Zine, in bundles, 1s. per ewt. extra, Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
™ Corea , nen Best Black Japan... 016 9 
: s ; rong Shee per Ib. - Oak and Mahogany Stain 09 
NRL aS OT Hares Thin a oe - Brunswiek Back 08 9 
p oper nails » - erlin Blac! 016 0 
ee Fae yo te Sep gincees got O88 | NConver win Se! = Knotting...., 010 9 
6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in, Bate yg Sheet MY as French and Brush Polish 9106 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o: rar mngiish tascks Soe see se eg 
In London, or delivered Sorper—Plumbers’ ” 00 - 
Z ___ Railway Vans, per ton. Tinmen’s .. rs (i) oh ae 
ea Joists, ordinary ais Ge ah Ge Blowpipe .. cy Url xe - TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
pene eae oe ErY 0 427 (070: SEES! he Eo GEMS he “THE BUILDER” (Publishes Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
St1ONS ... errerrey es 5 al “s rpplics -y 
| Compound Stanchions 0 1210 0 Per Ft., Delivered. from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
es, Tees, and Channels, ord 0 noo 1 o% finds 26 oz. fourths . Morning's Past inbondon andes suburb een aa 
ry sections » fourths 32 oz. thirds.. fo Canada, post-free, 2is, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
mH Plates wn Data TIO aon ae thirds 33d. ». fourths : 4ga, _Burope, America, Austialia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
‘on Columns » fourths 3 Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. Yemittanc ble to J, MORGAN) shoul ddr: 
Iuding ordinary patterns... 8 0 0 .. 810 0 960% thirds a. » "81 oz, 4d. "ue Bublisher of “Tue BUILDER.” 4, Cathorieo erase wee 


Onder the Patronage of His Majesty King Frederick August of Saxony. 


The International Building Trades Exhibition 


(With Many Special Sections) 


WILL BE 


HELD AT 


LEIPZIG, 1913, 


From the beginning of MAY 


to the end of OCTOBER. 


This will be the First World’s Fair of the 
——— irre SS LU air _ of the 
Building Trade _ and of Homes Perfection. 
—_——— St mes _Feriection. 


The Exhibition Grounds cover the vast area of 
400,000 square metres. They are situated at the foot 
of the noble monument of the Buttle of Nations. 
‘The entire realm of building and of home perfection 
in its every phase is opened up by this Exhibition— 
the scientific, industrial, and social aspects being 
treated in their full significance. 

Each section will be well arranged, and the whole 
scheme of exhibits will be sub-divided into easily 
surveyed groups. 

A quite special attention will be paid to the main 
features affecting the social life of the people. 

The Exhibition is essentially wide in its appeal. 
Scientists, professional men, and the man in the 
street alike have been considered. The interest 
touches every grade and every member of Society 
down to the humblest individual regardless of calling 
or status. All will carry away some valuable lesson 
in the field of building and of home equipment. 

The Building Industry and its numerous 
branches and allied trades will be grouped around 
scientific centres showing the remarkably high de- 
velopment that this industry has attained as a result 
of the reciprocity of theory and practice. 

The exhibits in the various groups will include 
parts or sections of actual buildings and construc- 
tions, as well as reproductions, demonstrations, and 
other appropriate features, 


SUMMARY. 
L—Architecture. 8 Groups with 33 Sub 
sections. 

Il.—The Literature of Architecture and 
Building. Technical Educational 
Tnstitutions, Office Requisites. 
3 Groups. 

II.—Building Materials. Their Manufac- 
ture, or Preparation, and Use. 20 
Groups with 24 Sub-sections. 

IV.—Machines, Tools, ahd Apparatus used 
in Building. 5 Groups with 2 Sub- 
sections. 

V.—Sale and purchase of Building Land. 
Estate Agencies. Insurances. Book- 
keeping, ete. 5 Groups. 

VI.—Building Sanitation for Dwellings, 
Factories, and Streets. Protection 
of Workmen during work and 
other Provisions for their comfort 
and welfare. Precautions against 
Fire. 6 Groups. 

ViIl.—Gymnastics, Games, and Sports. 

VIII.—Testing of Building Materials; Tech- 
nical Demonstrations. 

Exhibition Garden Town of Leipzig- 

Marienbrunn. Old Town, Village, 
Recreation Park, etc. 


Section 


FULL INFORMATION 


may be obtained from the Directorium of the International Building Trades Exhibition, 


Leipsig (1913), or from its Official Bureau in 


England, 3, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
s not later than 6 p.m. Welnesday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


+Denotes provisionally accepted. 


2 


* Denotes accepted, 


es on a site 
& Lo 
Bloomsbury - squ: 


BANBURY.—For erection of forty cot 
off Paradise-road. Messrs. Geoftry Lu 
architects, 14, rt-street, 
London, W.C. 


re, 


W. Corah & Son £7,140 0 0 
0.0| W. Cooper ...... 7,070 0 0 
J. Kimberley 6,983 0 0 


8. Orchard & 


Son . 7,997 
C..H. Hunt & 

Son 7,853 Higgs 
Drowley & Co. 7,700 00) W. Heap 


A. J. Colborne 
00|Bosworth & 


J. Wilford & 
Sons 


N.Capel&Sons 7,240 114] Lowe, Not- 
C. Griffiths... 7,200 00| tingham*...... 6,572 0 0 

EVESHAM.—-For erection of a new drill hall and 
other work, for the Worcestershi ritorial Associa- 
tion. Mes Dicks & Waldron, architects, 1, Market- 
place, Ev n 
Wells & Sutton 17 | Collins & Godfr 
Broad, Ltd. ..... . 0| E. Spicer 

Ispley & Co., Ltd... 20 | J. E, White. 

iff & Co. 2, 060 Dorse. 

1,999 | Prober 


_LONDON.—For supply and erection of internal 
ing oak boundary fencing and gate 


Kilburn Grange, for the London County Counci 


Internal Fencing. 
Johnson, Br 
So, Ltd. 26 


Co, 
J. Elwell, Ltd. 


Hill& Smith, Ltd. 1 


Oak Boundary Fencing and Gates. 
Garden Crafts, Ltd. £170 0 | W. Stenning & Son £7; 
J. &S. Agate, Ltd... 80 0| B. Horton & Son 
J. Stenning & Son, W. Bowen ... 
Ltd. 


For wiring and fitting for electric lighting 
Pumping Station, for the London 


LONDON. 
at the Crossne: 
County Council 


G. Weston & pela LG: 

Sons, Ltd. e196 0 0 }. Tackley 
Sey Dickini & Co., Ltd. 163'10 0 
gf 195 0 0} Tilley Bro: 147 0 0 


ne 
Sons, 


Pinching & 
Walton ......... 


a & 
Ltd. ... 18 0 0 


LONDON.—For cleaning the interior of the Mina- 
road School, Walworth, for the London County 


Council :— 
W. F. Blay, Lt £610 | Rice & Son ....... 
C. Wall, Ltd. 635 | J. Garrett & Son 


LONDON.—For the construction of a new Section 
House, at Stoke Newington. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, Surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Police District, New Scotlund-yard, S.W. Quantities 
by Me Thurgood, Son, & Chidge: ‘Adelphi- 
terrace, St trand, W.C 


J. Chessum & Sons 
Holliday & Green- 

wood, Ltd. 
W. Shurmur & Sons, 


Holloway Bros: 
(London); Ltd. 


‘Deep Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Covrrzous, Evsroap, Lonpox.” 


F. BRABY @ C0., Ltd. on. 


THE, BOULDER. 


LONDON.— For the erection of new offices for the 
National Union of Teachers. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
F.B.I.B.A., thitect :— 
Foster & Dicksee, 

Lta. “e £38, 


& Hill, Ltd. £35,840 
rry & Co. (Bow), 


38,050 | F. 
letercnseatwardctp 
F. G. Minter 

Patman & Fother- 
ingham, Ltd, ..... 


Holland © Hann 
& Cubitt, Ltd. 


Leslie & Co., Ltd... 
J. 


. Carmichael 
Ashby & Horne: 
W. Johnson & C 

Ltd. 
H, Knig’ 


ht & Sons 


MELKSHAM 
Honse. Messrs. 
Finchley 
J.T. Robert 
Light, Son, & 
Drew & Sons 
H. Ash . 
Downing & Rudman 


(Wilts) 
Bennett: 


or Melksham Picture 
architects, 


& Stratton, 


Co.,Ltd, 


PORT TALBOT.—For new shop-front and fixtures 
at the Co operative Stores, Pontrhydyfen. Messr: 
Evans & Jones, M.S.A., architects, Port Talbot :— 


Bristol Joinery and Shopfitting Co. Zig 
J. H. Webb Y . 19418 0 
194 7 6 
00 
75 0 0 
160 0 0 

TROWBRIDGE. — For proposed alterations and 


additions to St. George 


Foundry, 
: the Wilts United Dairies, Ltd. 


Trowbridge, Wilts, 
Messrs. Bennett & 

Quantities by Mr. 

John-street, 


Stratton, architects, 
Ernest E. Richardson, 
Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


TDs 


Long Parsons Bros . £4,317 
Rendel Downing & Rudman 7 
Chivers & Co. .. y & Sons . 

Long ts & Co. 


4,469 


Light Bigwood & Go 
Haywood & Wooster 4,413| Melksham* . 
or the er 


TWYFORD (Berks f a house, 
ve-road, Twyford, for Mr. Mr. H, 
F.3.1., architect, 23, Queen-s 


Wargr: 
Stanton Webber, 
Maidenhead :— 
G. Robinson 

FE. Pearce 

T. Newbury 
W. Dully. 


J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. RID: 


reet, 


. £620 0| W. 


Creed 


EXPERTS IN 


- SLATING, 


TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
352-364, Euston Rd., London, nw 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 


Chief 


THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. | 
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WESTON-SU PE R-MA For the erection of 
Teston-super-M 


, 15, Cl 


H. W. Pollard & Son £7,490 
R. PB. Ridd & Sons... 7,180 
W. Gow.in &Sons... 6,990 


Chas. Addicott ... 


R. Wilkins & Sons... 


Ham H Stone. 

Doulting Stone. 

Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limi 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask & Sor 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lid 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for dal 
railway arc warehouse floors, ; 
ables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gr 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. sphalte C 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Centra 


SPRAGUE & CO. LTD., 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions. 


69 & 70, DEAN STREET, SOHO, Wi 


JOINERY 
Guas. PEACOCK ¢ 


ST. ANDREW’S STREET, 


WANDSWORTH RD., CLAPHAM, S,' 
Contractor to The Admiralty, L.C.C., te. 


Established 1879. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ‘HIG 
CLASS JOINERY in HARD or SOI 
WOOD TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGN 


Enperienced men sent to take particulars. 


TELEPHONE :: : BATTERSEA 21 


PILKINGTON & CC 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.E, 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceall Aspialte, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING) 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVIN 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines), 


Telephone: 
North 3032 (4 lines). 


THE BUILDER 


A\ JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT 
AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE 


CONSTRUCTIVE & DECORATIVE ARTS 


VOL, CIII—No. 2644, DECEMBER 6, 1912, 
STEL OF, THE RESURRECTION, LEEDS. MR, TEMPLE MOORE, F.R +) AROHITECT. PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA :— 
SIGN FOR PROPOSED CHURCH, FINCHLEY. DESIGN SUBMITTED IN FINAL COMPETITION. 


MESSRS, GEOFFRY LUCAS & ARTHUR LODGE, ARCHITECTS. BY MESSRS. EDWARD & W. 8, MAXWELL, OF MONTREAL, 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 


PAGE PAGE 


ISH HALL, ROEHAMPTON. MR. SYDNEY T B.A., ARCHITECT 72-673 MONTHLY REVIEW OF CIVIC DE — 
[PETITIVE DESIGN FOR PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, WINNIPEG, THE ARCHITECTURE OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. ., 681-683 
i. & W. Ss MAXWELL, ARCHITECT: .. 679-680 VIEWS OF CONDEMNED COTTAGES AND NEW COTTAI c RURAL 


MESSKS, 


184-65 


DIST 


ICT AND LISMORE RURAL DISTRICT ,,,, 
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BS TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


, CONTRACTS, ETC., OPEN. 


LOGIC IN ARCHITECTURE. 


ntial in archi- separate it from the other arts by a the best solution of some problem by 


GREAT 


tecture is that it should well-defined and definite line. continuous and systématic effort, and 
he logical ana that the Professor Baldwin Brown, in his work little concerned about leaving their mark 
designer's purpose should on the Fine Arts, objects to the definition on time by innovation or experiment. 

be expressed poetically. that architecture is but the decorative The monuments of Egypt show com- 


Snlike the sister arts of painting and clothin 


of structural necessity, and paratively little change through periods 
Ipture, it is largely utilitarian in its points out that the 


reatest works are far longer than that of the entire Christian 
ure; in fact, as Ferguson cleverly the result of two des sreate a era, and the whole of the great Greek 
nted out long ago, it isin many ways monument, coupled with the necessity of period shows very little alteration in the 
re akin to shi pbuilding t than to either constructing to satisfy some utilitarian originality of conception with which 


the other arts. neces' and states that it only rises to types of buildings were treated, but a 
\ picture, and even a group of statuary, ‘the dignity of, an art when governed b gradual and increasing’ sense of the 
sht without exaggeration be said to a sense of proportion. value of. proportion, and care with which 


body a poet's sdream; but it would be , compared with painting and _ the original themes of an earlier period 
obvious misstatement to apply such sculpture, there is infinitely less room for were developed until the great culmina- 
expression to any building, although the individual note in architecture: it tion of Athenian art was reached. 
greatest of the world’s buildings must, in any of its great manifestations Even Ruskin, living in a period when 
Sess an artistic appeal founded on be the product of a master mind e3 our architects thought it possible to 
thm, proportion, mysteries of light, pressing itself through the medium of adopt and carry out works in the spirit 
de, and distance which render them he manual labour of many; technique, of first one and then another period of 
tical in the highest sense. which plays so large a part in painting, the past, writes that “it does not matter 
AM the limitations fixed by the fact is nee ssarily absent; theimitative faculty whether we have an old or new archi- 
t physical laws have to be obeyed, is not required, and originality of con- tecture, but it matters everything whether 
t practical wants have to be dealt with, ception or expression must be indulged we have an architecture which might be 


> 


a 


| that, in the case of all great works, in with the utmost care. taught at our schools from Cornwall to 
hitectural monuments take! long periods The work of the greatest periods of archi- Northumberland as we teach English 


time to complete and need the most tecture was produced by great schools spelling or English grammar ”’ ; and here 
bure deliberation and consideration, of workers instinctively approaching he (misguided as we feel he was in many 
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points) has grasped one of the greatest 
truths, the recognition of which is 
necessary to the production of really 
great works. 

Until we know and practise what 
may be called the language of style so 
automatically and thoroughly that we 
never have to think of it, we are bound to 
fail in expressing our meaning logically, 
clearly and architecturally, we shall be 
obsessed by detail in the same way that 
a man trying to express himself in a 
anguage with which he is but partially 
amiliar is obsessed by the mechanical 
difficulty of finding words—a difficulty 
which renders his clearness of thought 
useless for any practical purpose. 
And we have to remember that the 
ogical expression of one age may repre- 
sent nothing that ogical to-day. 
The symbolical carving and sc ulpture 
of the great Huropean medieval period 
was reasonable and consistent in an age 
when reading was a rare accomplish- 
ment, and when the sculptured me: 
was the direct way of appealing to the 
understanding of an unlettered people, 
living in ages of faith and superstition. 
In this age symbolism (except to a limited 
extent in certain religious buildings) is 
an exotic to be indulged in with reserve. 
On the other hand, the great: ee $ 
of the Ile de France, with h their wonderf 
development of. buttress and ee 
may represent a logical and reasonable 
way of dealing with a modern problem. 
The desi for Liverpool Cathedral, 
now in course of erection, is foundec 
on the. logic of medieval construction, 
freely adapted to the modern require- 
ments of a great preaching space, 
unencumbered by supports, couplec 
with the necessity of providing for the 
traditional ritual. The domes over the 
nave of the Roman Catholic cathearal at 
Westminster lose none of their effect by 
being cast in concrete instead of labori- 
ously constructed with rings of pumice- 
stone, as in Sta Sophia; and in the great 
Pennsylvania Railway Station at New 


ge 


York Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White 
have shown how a modern building, 


fulfilling all its purposes, may be logically 
based on the system employed in the 
Therme of the Romans. 

We: think that if Mes McKim, 
Mead, & White had in the latter building 
tried to impress us with their power 
of inventing original detail they might 
easily have fi failed in devising a building 
expressing modern requirements practic- 
ally, and, at the same time, America 
would have lost a masterpiece which 
will stimulate generations of architects 
to think out great problems in a 
reasonable w expressing them in 


accordance with the canons of art and 
the laws of perfect proportion. In the 
St. Louis Library, again, another 


‘American architect has given us a 
building which is original only in its 
great excellence and the consistent way 
in which a practical problem has been 

solved. It may be said that the best 
American building shows less individual- 
istic expression than any modern work ; 
it would be easier to discriminate between 
the work of the American architects by 
varying degrees of excellence than by 
individual traits. This may be largely 
the result of ‘a systematised method of 
training and a recognised system of 
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education, of which there is a real want 
in England. 

We feel that in this country a great 
need is that we should obtain a more 
1orough knowledge of the work of past 
ges, but that in obtaining it we should 
analyse more than we have ever done 
sefore the reasons which have been at 
1e root of all architectural development. 
Comparatively speaking, too much 
relative importance has been given to 
the work of the Greek period. For us it 
1as few lessons beyond the great one of 
the value of exquisite refinement and 
sroportion. It brings us little nearer to 
the right solution of the problems which 
ace us to-day ; it belongs to a past age 
and an alien civilisation. Roman archi- 
tecture,on the other hand, was the work 
of a people who were resourceful and 
nventive, whose civilisation had become 
complex, whose wants approached those 
o£ the modern world in their number and 
variety, and for whom no problem seems 
to have been too great. In Greek work we 
have the fullest expression of possibilities 
open to the designer in a trabeated style, 
used to express very simple wants. 
while the arch, vault, and colonnade 
were freely used by the Romans in such 
combinations as were best found to fit 
each case. And the adoption of the 
Renaissance proved that Roman methods 
were nearer to the wants and uses of the 
modern world than those of the medieval 
styles, and that ystem of decoration 
and- character of ornament, largely 
dependent on symbolism, had no longer 
a meaning. Had this not been so, the 
Renaissance could never haye become 
the architectural language of Europe. 

It becomes more and more necessary 
o define the architectural language by 
which we can most easily and logically 
express our wants architecturally. 
The best of the works of that phase 
of the Renaissance which is characterised 
oy Greek detail, St. George’s Hall, at 
Liverpool, and some of Professor 
Cockerell’s - buildings must ever seem 
more or less exotic, with mouldings and 
ornament borrowed from buildings 
belonging to a land where atmosphere, 
climate, and sunlight give altogether 
different values to atchitectur al forms. 

The same, to a lesser degree, may be 
said of much of the work of the Italian 
Renaissance. Beautiful as we feel it to 
be, itis unsuited to harsher conditions, and 
depends too much on delicate ana subtle 
effects of light and shade to suit a duller 
atmosphere. Such work is, however, 
logically right and reasonable in America, 
where climatic considerations are moze 


£ 


=e 


favourable than in this  countr 
We believe that in our own Rena 
sance, in the work of Inigo Jones and 


Wren and Chambers, we have models 
on which to base our work, and from 
which we can reasonably hops to develop 
a suitable style for the needs of to-day, 
and that such work is a much safer basi 
on which to build than that of the Neo- 
Gree or any so-called “ revival.” 

With the great exception of the 
executed design for St. Paul’s, Wren’s 
work is nearly always the reasonable 
expression of practical wants, and the 
faults which mar St. Paul’s are the direct 
consequence of the harassing control 
under which Wren worked. The City 
churches are examples of suitable design 
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for churches in the services of whiw 
ritual played practically no part. 

We may, however, reasonably reve: 
to some modification of the tradition’ 
medieval church, as ritual has once mo 
become an important element in & 
Anglican Church, and the necessity of 
mere preaching space is once more ofti 
subordinated to other consideratior 
Wren was right in his age, and we, 
departing from the type of church whi 
he bwilt, may be right in our age; 
either case, a clear and logical reca 
nition of the points to be borne in mp 
should determine our action. A ve 
strong case can be made out for t 
retention of the medisval manner { 
the treatment of churches whose teachi 
is based on the continuity of traditi 
in this count as our Renaisse 
churches belon an age of 
tanism, which was an alien int¢ 
ruption of the tradition of which 
English Gothic was the outcome ai 
reasonable expression. 

But, except for churches adapted f 
the expression and use of ritual, where: 
exceptional treatment may be justifie 
there seems every reason why we shou 
endeavour to unify our architectw 
language, and in doing so reject what 
unsuitable and alien, unfitted for o 
climatic conditions, and more or le 
dependent on greater intensity of lig 


and shade than we have here. T 
use of marble externally, and t 
employment in any large meast 


of mosaic, are hardly suited to 0 
ocal conditions and the expression 
yur wants. 
A much more careful consideration 
he proposed lines on which future buil 
ing developments may take place h 
become necessary in an age when newl 
developed districts and roads a 
carried out in their entirety in periods 
a few years. It is little use to open} 
new thoroughfares except for purpos 
of traffic, if we exercise, as at presel 
little or no control over the gene) 


heights and effect of buildings in a mas 
it 1s easy to 


make a new street li 
; satisfactory than Gowe 
by the absence of some such contri 

Modern’ English architecture is t 
often spoilt by a saturnalia of co 
flicting features; the dome whi 
surmounts the Central Criminal Cou 
is rendered unfitting and trivial wh 
silhouetted against the outline of 
dome of St. Paul’s, while the spi 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate-hill, forms 
charming and harmonious note leadi 
up to the campaniles and dome of t 
dominating cathedral beyond. There 
ittle logic and use in putting up 


yeautiful fagade to be spoilt by | 
enginee 


near neighbourhood of an 
bridge which has received 
tion with a view to harmonising it Wi! 
its surroundings. We can no _ long) 
ogically isolate any one problem in © 
towns; satisfactory results are alone 
e obtained by a much greater effort 
secure harmony with our surrounding 

And a greater degree of culture al 
vhought, and an attempt to free oursely 
from a desire to create novel detail ail 
ogically think out reasonable solutio 
;o new problems, must, we think, be ¢ 
integral part of any real advance 
architecture. 


| 
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NOTES. 


meerning: November 23 
mples and ¥ s 
actories. UL 

interes 


To the Saturday Review of 
Mr. Filson 

contributes an 
ng article 


under 


above heading, which he prefaces by 


tation from the Book of Job—* 
away 

In commenting 
he sight of the destruction of the olc 
8, ‘‘ Mere destruction is 
witness, 
ight of men being paid to destroy and 
‘do wn what but yester day other men 
been paid to make and build up fillec 
with uneasy doubts of the s 
» of the most admired enterprises of 
We confess to have 
by similar 
sense of the value or merit o 
architecture too often depends on 
trary opinion, and too seldom ona well- 
1ed recognition of intrinsic qualities ; 
+ from which there is little of the 
which is not valuable as an historica 
time. 


| violently taken 
h he builded not.” 


| Office he say: 
om pleasing to 


lan industry.” 
uently been troubled 
bts: our 


of the great chain o 


He 


an house 


and the 


nity of 


We al 


w, however, that such acts of destruc- 
are frequently necessary and unavoid- 


, but there is much in Mr. 
relative 


and old Post Office. 


ctions on the 


veen the new 


Young's 
differences 


ain and efficient, it has the semblance 


factory ; 


no one, I think, could claim 
h more for it architecturally. 


And. it 


) make way for this factory that the 
ple over the way is demolished.’’ In 
sreater leisure given by the fewer and 
e limited opportunities of even the 


nt past 


we feel that there 


was 


thing-time in which men were more 
to think of the poetry and meaning 
th is instinct in the ideas aroused by 


purposes of many buildin: 
Filson Young is 


k that Mr. 


ng that much 


of this feeling 


and we 
right in 
has 


uted from us to the great loss of 


tecture. We can 


Lave 


buildings 


ch are fine and imposing and suitable 


their 
manly 
7 convey to us, 


uses, 


and which 
materialistic in the message 
and, on the other hand, 


are yet 


see structures erected in what we may 


debased periods, which we 
‘ be produced by those who pos 
express 
As Mr. Filson 
There is no merit in 


gination striving to 
sage through building g. 
ing puts it, “ 


feel could 
sessed 
its 


ing down a thing unless you are to 


something better in its place ” 


; and, 


her, in emphasising his argument 
> ju 5 8 > 


tates we 


“pull down and s 


ll what 


eals to the imagination” “to put up 
nm what will only appeal to common 


2 


e and material desire. 


We feel in 


there is much food for thought, and 
y rarely have we known the dangers 


ch may attend 


destruction 


more 


tly and forcibly emphasised. 


estminster 


Hospital. : 
“ex Hospitals, 


Ix common with King’s 
College and St. George’s 
Westminster 


pital will shortly be rebuilt on a site 
side the metropolitan area, and a Bill 
enable the Governors to dispose of 
r site and other property, and to 
aire a new site outside the metro- 


tan. 
ion. 


area, 


is to be promoted next 
The present building, 


designed 


an emasculated Tudor manner and 


with white Suffolk 


bricks 


with 
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stone dressings, was designed by Inwood, 
and built in consequence of an. Act 
obtained in 1836. The hospital is said to 
be the oldest in London supported by 
voluntary contributions, and was founded 
two hundred years ago, occupying in 
the intervening period no less than 
four sites. Professor Beresford Pite, in 
a letter,to the Observer of October 24, 
points out that a great opportunity 
now arises to replan the general building 
lines in a more architectural manner, and 
suggests that it would be advantageous 
if an Imperial zone could be formed at 
Westminster under an Imperial authority, 
which could suitably deal with the 
architectural replanning “of the loose 
pieces of public places and enclosed grounds 
that are grouped without much unity 
round the west-end of the front of the 
Abbey.” Such an authority, Professor 
Pite thinks, could do more for such a 
site than the Westminster and County 
Councils. With regard to the actua 
site of St. George’s, Professor Pite makes 
what we consider is a very good sugges- 
ion, which is that it should be acquired 
by the Stationery Office, which is separated 
by a narrow roadway from the back of 
the hospital, that this roadway should 
be done away with, and the hospital site, 
together with the roadway, utilised for 
new buildings fronting the Abbey. The 
absorption of the road in the rear would 
enable the new front to be set back 
without financial loss, as the land given 
up would be balanced by the land 
acquired by the absorption of the road, 
and the new frontage line would give 
emphasis to the approach to the west 
entrance to the Abbey, where State 
processions have concentrated with so 
much difficulty on recent occasions like 
he Coronation. It is also to be hoped 
that if such a scheme of improvement 
is, as we earnestly wish, carried out, 
the new Wesleyan Church House may 
be completed by the erection of the 
towers on either side of the entrance, 
which are at present omitted because of 
the rights of light possessed by the 
hospital. The present makeshift not 
only affects the Wesleyan Church House, 
ut is an unsightly blot in an unus sually 
prominent position, and we trust that 
an arrangement can be made with the 
uture owners of the site for the removal 
of the “ unsightliness of the incomplete.” 


Sed Iw his Presidential address 
Engine ues to the Society of Arts 
Lord Sanderson made 

some remarks on a topic which is well 
to the front to-day—the relationship 
between art and engineering practice. 
His definition of beauty as something 
that has been accepted as such in former 
and present times by the most cultivated 
judges is not one that will help engineers 
very much. It is one that, to use the 
words of Professor Beresford Pite, will 
not enable engineers to “keep clear of 
the changing whims of artistic fashion,’ 
and may well encourage the meaningless 
introduction of artistic styles unsuited 
to the particular material under con- 
sideration. The late Sir Benjamin Baker 
once said that when very young he had 
thought he could do without architects, 
and had carried out some very pretty 
work with columns and arches and scrolls 
in iron. The result was so pretty that 
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Mr. Ruskin said of it in a lecture that it 
made him wish he “ had been born a blind 
fish ina Kentucky cave.” In later works, 
such as the Forth Bridge and the Assouan 
Dies, Sir Benjamin Baker aimed merely 

t be: auty as denoted by good workman- 
tae economy of material, and directness 
of object, thus achieving an artistic style 
based upon scientific necessities, and 
giving no occasion for adverse criticism. 
It is satisfactory to note that Lord 
Sanderson also regards a certain sim- 
plicity .as a characteristic of the 
highest art. Nevertheless, there 
many engineering structures in the de 
of which the collaboration of an architect 
is essential to the attainment of beauty. 
But if must never be forgotten that 
eauty in construction is inherent rather 
than extraneous. 


are 


We have before 
November 


us the 
number of the 
South ‘African Architect, 
from looking through 
which we gather the impression that even 
in a new country we cannot escape old 
troubles. The newly-elected President 
of the South African Society states that 
phrases as to architectural advancement 
are easy, yet “the dull facts proclaim 
that in the greater part of the South 
African territory the meaning of the term 
‘architect’ is hardly understood, his 
employment comparatively rare, and hill 
and dale are constantly being disfigured 
by hideous structures which will affect the 
taste of a future generation as surely as 
they reflect the bad taste of the present.” 
He goes on to urge that “larger powers 
should be vested in governments and 
municipalities to deal with such con- 
tingencies,’ though expressing doubts as 
to whether their present achievements are 
such as to merit ‘“ absolute confidence.” 

In Johannesburg the “ opportunity of a 
dignified lay-out” worthy of so pro- 
minent a position as Brandis-square has 
been completely ruined, and the gaol, the 
“pre-war insult,” remains in the most 
prominent position in the town. Town 
planning is urged as being a first 
necessity in South Africa as it is here, 
and the appointment of an Advisory 
Board of Architectural Control is 
advocated. The present system of 
patronage and departmental work meets 
with adverse criticism, and the adyan- 
of competition are urged in that 
allows greater play and affords 
greater interest to local patriotism—for, 
after all, it is local patriotism which 
makes the town and the vill: age.” Truly 
there is little new in that world which 

“ the eye of heaven visits.” 


President’s 
Address, South 
African Society. ' 


Ty the adjourned Report 

The Metro- of the new Water Board’s 
politan Water 5. x 

Board’s Offices. @eneral Purposes Com- 

mittee a report is made 


on the subject of office accommodation 
required by the Board. The Report 
recommends the acquisition of the site 
of King’s College Hospital, which contains 
an area of 48,000 ft., with 60,000 ft. super. 
of clear floor space, all well lighted, subject 
to the proviso that it should be obtained 
at a reasonable figure. The suggestion 
made is that for the present the existing 
accommodation should be utilised for the 
Cc 
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Board’s departmental work. The Com- 
mittee, therefore,’ recommend that it 
should be authorised to enter into 
negotiation for the acquisition of the 
site and buildings as central offices for 
the Board, and that it should be an 
instruction to the Committee to submit a 
further report to the Board at their next 
meeting. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue following gentlemen were elected at 


the last meeting of the R.J.B.A. :— 

As Fellows. 
L. Grace, London C,H. Reil. M.A. 
WwW. o,¢ Greene, _ St. Cantab, Liverpool 


M. Cric London 


undland GC 
C Colwyn 


Leicester 
pene 
rsburgh, W. 


John’s, New 
E 


Haywood, Birming- 


Toronto, - la ham 
. J. Joass, London O. C. Little, London 
FE. K, Kendall, Cape A. es Martin, London 
Town 10) London 
F. Lishman, London West- 
A. E. Munby, M.A. 
antab., london 
J. C. Reid, Glasgow. 
As: Associates. 
A, G, Allen, Leed *R. G. Muir, Ealing 
A. Allen, P.A. Sit. . HK, Openshaw, Ox- 
1 ford 
en, Hornsey. W. S. Owen, Hamp- 


Barry, jun., 
kefield 
. Bennett, Kilburn G 
._A. Bessant, Hemel 
Hempstead 


K. Bhedy 


q 


, B.A. Cantab., 


Johannes- 
_ burg 
Pickmere, 


Hamp- 


‘ope, London 
Putwain, Peck- 


‘B. Bridgman, Khar 


toum . G. Roberts, Sheffield 
JA. Cheston, Sutton J.C, Robinson, London 
$.Cullen, Norwood 8. P. Schooling. Enfield 
Dalgleish, Folk a . Scott, Finsbury 
ar 
G. M. Dunn, Burgh *W, W.  Scott-Mon- 
Heath, Surrey criefi, London 
CG Evans, Neath  T. . Somerford, 
0. Gaunt, Hitchin Been 
* Ge, Giln oF W. R. Spurr, Wakefield 
H. Goldstraw R. Stokoe, ‘Neweastle- 


J, W, Green, Sheffield on-Tyne 
Apaee ets Harvey, North- EB. J. Sutcliffe, Halifax 
ge he R. Talve ulker, Baroda 


(Holland, Bexley 
rE, _ Honeyburne, 


z G Topham, 
Greenwic h 
BP 


erbo ol 4 » London 
R. J. Hughes. Llan- J. Fulham 
al an Wie W: incop,. Stoke 
. Edinburgh Newington 
J. R. Maughan, ams, Ken- 


New- L. E. Willi 


'yne s 
D. J. 3 . Montreal J. 
EF W. Moore, Keighley Hamp 


castle-on- 


Worthington, 
ead 


Hon. Corresponding Member. 


SUL, 
de. la 
cais, Professeur a 


Bernier, Membre de l'Institut, Président 
été Centrale des Architectes Fran- 
l’Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 


Arts; 144, outer Haussmann, Pe 
oo 
CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 
In the Timzs of yesterday a letter was 


published from Mr, T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
to the restorations at Christchurch Priory. 
subject-matter of the communication wa 
in the Builder last week. 


referring 
The 
given 


UNIVERSITY 
On the 


OF LONDON : 
4th inst. the 


NEW LABORATORIES. 

new Pharmacology 
Laboratories at University College, designed 
by Professor F, M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., were 
opened formally by Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart. 
The building owes its origin to the generosity 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and the scientific 
work to be pursued will be organised by the 
New Institute of Pharmacology, in connexion 
with the University of London. The new 
Laboratory contair besides’ general and 
students’ laboratories, a demonstration theatre, 
chemical room, library, professor’s room, etc. 
It consists of three floors and a mezzanine floor 
as well as a basement. 


*Passed the Special examination. 
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COMPETITION ASSESSORS. 

Tar point raised by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 
in his letter to the Builder last week (p. 645) 
has aroused considerable discussion. So far 
as we have been able to ascertain, the pro- 
fession generally does not agree with Mr. 
Voysey in his desire that competitors should 
be kept in ignorance of the name of the 
assessor who has been appointed to adjudicate 
upon their designs. It happens not infre- 
quently that when conditions are issued it 
is stated that a competent assessor will be 
appointed, but even when the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects is mentioned as 
the source of the nomination well-known 
architects have not considered it desirable 
to enter. It is an established custom that 
the assessor should be named beforehand 
and not kept in the background, and we 
think Mr. Voysey will have some difficulty 
in gaining adherents to his banner. We 
understand that the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had. the matter 
before them on Monday last, and that it was 
referred to the Competitions Committee. Tt 
may be well to remind our readers of Clause I. 
in the Regulations of the Royal Lastitute 
relating to competitions. It is as follow 
‘The promoters of an intended competition 
should, as their first step, appoint ¢ 
more professional assessors, architects of 
established reputation, whose appointment 
should be pubiished in the original advertise- 
ments and instr ms. The selection of an 
hould be made with the greatest 
re, as the successful result of the 
competition will depend very largely upon 
his: experience and ability.” We have dis- 
cussed the question with several architects of 
wide experience in competition matters, and 
their unanimity in requiring the name of the 
as or will be realised from the following 
views expressed by them. 

Mr. William Flockhart, F.R.I.B.A., thinks 
it is distinetly right that the assessor should 
be known beforehand. He think Mr. 
Voysey has made an interesting suggestion, 
good in theory, but questionable in practice. 

Mr. 'T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., thinks 
that competitors should be given as much 
information as possible, and. considers. that 
the publication of the assessor’s name in the 
first. instance is essential to the proper 
corer ay of a competition. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A., does not 
think that Mr. Voysey’s suggestion is based 
on experience or that it can be considered 
seriously. There could be no su way, 
generally, to lose a competition than to 
appeal to the supposed ideals of the assesso 
who, as a man of wide sympathies, ap- 
proaches his task with elasticity of outlook, 
and resents any attempt to imitate his own 
style. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse was re- 
markable for his catholicity of taste in 
selecting the winning design in a competition. 
Mr. Simpson thinks that the name of the 
assessor should be announced beforehand. 

Mr. W, A. Pite, FLR.LB.A., thinks that 
the name of the assessor should be published, 
if only to deter those from entering who do 


or 


not approve of the adviser chosen by the 
promoters. He would not stand aside 
because a professional or were not 


named at the outset if he were convinced 
that the conditions were good in other 
respects, Mr. Pite- considers the ideal way 
of assessing a competition is by a jury of 
three, and he suggests that the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects should under- 
take the arrangement of ever competition 
on lines which would ensure the best design 
being chosen. He thinks that many men 
who are eligible to serve on a jury of assessors 
would undertake the duties for nominal fees, 
payable by the promoters through the Royal 
Institute, and that thereby the reputation of 
the fessi and the advancement. of 
architecture would be secured. Mr. Pite 
would compete without knowing the names 
of such a jur i 

Mr. F. Winton Newman, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Messrs, Ashley & Newman, whose Birming- 
ham Council House extension was illustrated 
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in ile 


Builder a few weeks ago, § 
imilar views to Mr. Cooper’s, a 
se with Mr. Voysey’s ideas 4 


b agi 
this subjee 
Mr. H. Austen Hall, / 
Warwick & Hall, thinks that unless 
architect of repute and importance i 
nominated and known in the first place 4 
best competitors will not be attracted. (j 
architect of standing will take the trow) 
and risk of a speculative design unless 
knows that his work will be in good ham 
Mr. Hall’s letter in our Corresponder 
Column (p. 678) supplements our intervie 


R.L.B.A., of Mess 


Both Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B. 
and Mr. E. A. Rickards; F.R.LB.A., ¢G 
demn the unknown assessor. Howey 
straightforward the promoters of the co 


petition, there is no guarantee that 

adviser who is appointed, but not named 
the conditions, will be capable of judging 
an enlightened manner. Many thorough 
experienced. architects could be mention 


whose critical powers. are inadequate 
such special work as assessing a competitic 
The jury system commends i strongly 
Messrs. nchester & Rickar So mui 
are they in favour of it that, there bei 


safety in numbers, they would be inclin 
to risk thought and expense in: preparir 
design even if the names of the profe 
jury were not announced. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, F. 
that the whole competitive 
and that the discove of such 
Elmes- and Alfred Stevens so exception 
that it. does not justify the method. As| 
rule the successful design in a competitil 
was’ @ compromise, and did not possess the 
qualities which would be gained if a chosj 
architect were in personal touch with t 
requirements.. He had all faith in the Roy, 
Institute of British Architects, and so loy 
as he knew that the would 
appointed by the Council he would nota 
that the nominee should be named in t 
first. instance. 

—_—_»-¢--2—___ 


PARIS NOTES. 


We are glad, for more than one x 
to be able to refer to an article by M. . 
Deubrulle in a recent number of the Rev 
Archéologique. It is, to begin with, ¢ 
excellent piece of historical research ; 
deals, further, with one of the most emine 
sculptors of the Italian Renaissance ; an 
thirdly and lastly, it adds, as it were, 
feather in the cap of one of the most unde 
rated towns on the north coast of Frane 
Boulogne, whether it is regarded (qui 
erroneously) as the crowded resort of a noi 
kind of British tripper or as the first or la 
stopping idite on your Continental journe 

akens any kind of serious interest 
the mind of the traveller ; yet it is one of #1 
most. picturesque and one of the mo 
characteristically French towns in the Nort 
of France. mm its busy life the tripper § 
the vivid ind scarcely counts ; his sejour 
in any case, is usually limited to a few houm 
and his peregrinations to the stretch betwee 
the Quai Gambetta and the Casino. Fe 
towns, in fact, possess a more interestir 
history, harking back to Roman times, an 
provide more pretty tales of legend or agret 
able literary and artistic associations (man 
hitectural studer 
1 a little time to advantag 
on not only of the olde 


RIB. 


n 


men 


assessor 


might even sper 
in the examinat 


buildi within the circle of the hig 
ramparts, but aiso in the observation ¢ 
many pleasant passages of late NVII# 


century work in other quarters of the town! 
But we must not be tempted to stray fror 
M. Dubrulle’s learned article in the Reva 
Archéologique, which goes to prove, with 

wealth of documentary and inferential ev: 
dence, that the name and title of Giovanni d| 
Bologna was, in effect, Jean Boulogne or Jeai 
de Boulogne. In an occasional note we do ne 
propose to examine the evidence, which i 
however, sufficiently convincing, and estal 
lishes in the XVIth century a link betwee! 
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e Pas de Calais and Tuscany (for the 
ilptor was largely associated with the art of 
srence). It was known that he was born at 
uzi, but the association of his family with 
mlogne and his adoption of the name are 
w and interesting facts. It is not difficult 
realise how Boulogne and Bologna became 
nfounded in Italian pronunciation (how 
ny Italians of that day had ever heard of the 
ench town ?), and it may be that the artist, 
er a time, became content to acquiesce in 
misunderstanding of his adopted country 
lich had provided him, in those wonderful 
ys of the Renaissance, not only with the 
ans of acquiring his skill in sculpture, but 
o had given him oppertunity for applying 
and fame. Associ ns of this sort may 
pear trivial, but when we are crossing the 
annel and have safely negotiated the view 
Cape Gris-nez, and Boulogne heaves in 
t, with its ramparts, its domed cathedral, 
climbing aggregation of houses, its light- 
uses and busy quays, we shall be able to 
d tw the viewless memories of the place 
other revenant from the past. 
A boo on an interesting subject has been 
blished recently under the auspices of the 
bliothéque de la Société des Architectes 
16més par le Gouvernement. The author 
M. Albert Louvet, architecte diplémé par 
Gouvernement, and the title of the book 
7Art d’Architecture et la profession 
\rehitecte.” This, the first instalment of 
work which will be completed in two 
lumes, deals with “La formation de 
rehitecte ” second velume will be 
voted to srcice de Ja profession 
Architecte.” M. Louvet thas many ‘in- 
esting things to say, and he says them 
th a good deal of elaboration. If ‘his 
dk contains little that is not generally 
own by -French architects and French 
idents of architecture, it is, neverthel 
extremely clear résumé of the point 
view of an architecte diplomé par le 
uyernement of the French position with 
rard to the education of an_architect 
d the scope of his work. M. Louvet 
pports the teaching of the Beaux-Arts 
the best educational system existing 
France, although not without certain 
ervations. The official ateliers—that is, 
2 studios attached to the Beawx-Arts—he 
ndemyr without qualification, while he 
pports the existence of the ateliers libres. 
it the qualities which he demands from the 
shitects who run an independent atelier— 
alities of svmpathy largely in regard to 
» temperament of his students—would 
abably daunt many architects whose 
titudes lie rather in the f 


direction of 
ating architecture than in teaching it. 
: is afraid, for instance, of the too original 
shitect in this position, because he would 
more likely to control than to ‘develop 
> natural talent of hisstudents. M. Louvet 
rticularly emphas the fact th the 
nditions under which a modern architect 
wks demand that he should be a person of 
de culture as well as pos a clear head 
- business affairs. He deprecates, on the 
me line of argument, a student visiting 
eece without he takes with him a -know- 
Ige of classic mythology .and_histo’ So 
‘as the chief cf an atelier is concerned, 
rhaps his ideal view is summarised in. a 
vase addressed to his students by-a dis- 
guished French architect :—“Je n’ai :pas 
prétention d’étre plus malin que vous, 
wlement il y a plus longtemps qui je fais 
Varchitecture et je puis vous donner des 
nseils.” With M. Louvet’s arguments we 
id little to disagree: th eem to us, on 
e whole, an admirable exposition of a 
stem of training which has provided an 
ample for most other countries, and which 
s perhaps raised the general standard of 
chitectural achievement in France. 
—_.--- —_—. 
HONOUR TO A FRENCH ARCHITECT. 

M. Louis Eugéne Marie Feine, of Paris, has 
en created a Chevalier of the Legion 
Honneur ‘* pour services exceptionnels rendus 
x Sociétés d’habitations & bon marché.” 
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BECKENHAM CENTRAL 
SCHOOLS COMPETITION. 


Tus competition has evoked more interest 
than an elementary school competition usually 
does, chiefly because at the outset it 8 
announced being limited to those having 
special experience 


isappointment of 
a case of many 
applying and many being chosen, as the posses 
sion of knowledge of and experience in schools 
is not a rare qualification, and some eighty 
architects have competed. 

The site chosen is a good one, bounded on 
three and a half of its sides by roads, of which 
Balgowan-road constitutes the more important 
frontage, but its great disadvantage is that it 
barely affords playground area for the number 
of children to be accommodated. 

An unusual feature even in school com- 
petitions was that only half the accommodation 
required was to be built in the first instance, 
the remainder forming future extensions. 

The accommodation asked for was that 
required for a school for 1,200 in three depart- 


ments, with certain rooms for handicrafts 
in connexion with the boys’ school, and 
cookery, laundry-wor and housewifery in 


connexion with the girls’. 

Obviously with a school on so limited :a site 
the planning of the buildings so as to give the 
utmost possible free space for playgrounds was 
of the first importance. Usually in a. school 
building the architect’s task must be not only 
to plan the accommodation required in the 
best possible way, but to so arrange the build- 
ings that convenient rectangular sunny play- 
ounds are provided free from inconvenient 
corners and angles, and this was in the nature 
of things a special point to be met in this case. 
duties ain such a case as this 
to make up ‘his mind what type of 
most suitable, and, having done so, 
to successively eliminate from the designs 
belonging to the type the weaker ones. till 
the best remains. 

As to the first part of his duties, we consider 
that Mr. Cross has taken a clear and logical 
cou as regards the second, we may add 
that, in puropinion, he has selected what most 
of us would regard as the best design; but 
as- to the merits of the second and - third 
designs we conf to having doubts. 

The type selected by Mr. Cross was that 


which has been followed by the greater number 
of competitors, viz., a T 
has many 


haped plan, which 
advantages.. The. frontage line 
itated those buildings which were 
brought near ‘the roads being kept back at a 
distance from them, thus involving loss of 
space which might usefully be incorporated 
in playgrounds. The T-shaped plan has the 
advantage of haying only one frontage to a 
road, the buildings forming the centre of the 
T, separating in most plans the site into the 
portions one of which is devoted to boys, the 
other to the girls’ and infants’ playgrounds, 
which most of the competitors have combined. 

Another point which has apparently largely 
influenced the assessor’s choice is the con- 
venience obtained by placing the assembly 
hall at the head of the T, the cloak-rooms 
for each department and their entrances being 
in its immediate vicinity, so that the various 
departments can assemble in and disperse 
from the hall immediately on entering and 
leaving the school without having to traverse 
corridor 

Economy _beir 
this, as in many ¢ 


of the first importance in 
sases, the classrooms in the 
premiated d are arranged in parallel 
rows along each side ofa short corridor. 

Me Buckland & Haywood Farmer have 
produced a most excellent and carefully- 
thought-out plan on these lines. The entrances 
and cloak-rooms and staff accommodation 
is most conveniently arranged, and economy 
is effected by making the cloak-rooms sufficient 
only in the first case for the numbers to be 
originally accommodated, Additional cloal- 
rooms are placed at the end of the classrooms 
blocks when extended. 

The planning of the rooms for special pur- 
poses placed in a block at the further end 
of the middle of the extremely well worked. 
out, the boys entering their rooms from out- 
side, which rooms are ‘placed on the ground 
floor, the gitls’ accommodation being over, 
communicating with the girls’ school internally, 
but also having external access. Full use of 
the playground space is ensured by recognising 


671 


the broken line of the Balgowan-road frontage, 
which is cleverly dealt with. 

The elevations are simple and quiet, but 
we feel they can be considerably improved ; 
but we know from actual experience that in 
Messrs. Buckland & Haywood Farmer’s hands 
the Beckenham Council are sure of getting a 
most excellent school. ‘ 

Of the second design by Messrs. W. T. Hale, 
of Sheffield, No. 44, and the third design by 
Messrs. Boram & Fletcher, of Sheffield, we can 
only say that, though there is little to be found 
fault with in the plans, we do not consider 
they are in the running with many designs of 
the type which Mr. Cross has adopted, and we 
feel some surprise that he should have given 
them their places. 


In Mes Butler, Crouch, & Savage’s design, 
No. 10, we have again a most 
worked-out scheme, one feature of which is 


that the head of the T is placed back from 
Balgowan-road, so that a third playground is 
formed between the school and the boundary. 
Possibly a point militating against the plan 
is the fact that the whole of the corridors and 
yoms on one side of them are built in the first: 
instance. This, while giving continuous eleva- 
tions to the main road at the outset, nec Ly 
increases the first cost. The elevations are, 


we are inclined to consider, the best of all 
submitted in the competition. 
Another excellent design on similar | lines 


is that by Mr. W. G. Wilson, No. 68, every 
part and detail of which has been carefully 
and thoroughly considered. A feature in the 
yn is that in the ‘final scheme the infants 
obtain a hall of their own, while the hall, which 
is at first used for all three departments, is 
finally allotted to boys and girls alone. 
Mr. E. Cratney, of Wallsend, submits in 


No. 64 a very good working scheme on the 
approved lines. 
Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin submit a good 


scheme on open quadrangular lines, facing 
Belmont-road, the two projecting wings foxming 
the boys’ and girls’ school, the space between 
them an architectural court, and the block join- 
ing the two wings forming the infants’ school. 
Playground space is thus divided into two 
—the open court and a large piece in the rear 
of the buildings forming the remainder, which 
is divided between two departments. 

Of a somewhat similar type is No. 13, by 
Messrs. Townsend & Bryan. 

In No. 25 we have an interesting design very 
carefully worked owt again on open quad- 
rangular lines. ‘The scheme has many excellent 
points, but the disposition of the infants’ 
school, forming a separate building, and the 
technical block is bad, as the playground space 
is much cut up. 

The influence of the courtyard, verandah, 
and open-air type of plan, which has been so 
largely adopted in Derbyshire and other 
counties, is evidenced in several designs, notably 
that of Messrs.Paterson & Jenkinson, of Sheffield, 
No. This is well and ably thought out, one 
of the playgrounds being formed by the central 
court, but. this centre court is not completed 
until the ond half of the building is built, 
the scheme would be incomplete and unsatis- 
i in the first instance 
Nos. 41 and 48 fall under asimilar category, Mr. 
submits in No. 27 a thoroughly well worked 
out scheme having much architectural merit. 

We understand that the designs from which 
the ultimate selection was made included 
Nos. 3, 43, 52, 69, 29, 10, and 68, which are all 
grouped together. 

Interesting schemes were also submitted by 
Messrs. Gott, Robson, & Gott, No. 65; Mr. 
P. A. Robson, No. 71: Messrs. M. B. 
& M. S. Adams, No. 3; Mr. .H. 0. C 
No. 15; Messrs. Greenway & Newber 
and Mes: Sutton & Gregory, No. 7 

In this case,.as in others we have recorded 
from time to time, the honours of victory have 
fallen to provincial architects, which in itself 
forms a pleasing testimony both to the faimess 
and openmindedness of public bodies, since 
even in London local patriotism is a factor to 
be considered. 

We may say in conclusion that we consider 
the Beckenham Council may congratulate 
themselves on the response which their invita- 
tion elicited, a result no doubt largely due to 
the well-deserved reputation for thoroughnes 
and knowledge which the assessor, Mr. A.W. 8. 
Cross, bears in the profession, 

There is usually room for individual differ- 
ences of opinion, but there can be no doubt that 
the selected design well merits its position. 


Adams 
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Parish Hall, Roehampton. 


HEH Mr. Sydney Tugwell, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
aie | (Royal Academy Exhibition, 1912.) 


PARISH HALL, ROEHAMPTON. whose occupation was healthy, and whose 
income would in very many cases rise to an 
amount which would remove them from the 
scope of the Act. The contributions of tho 


y, 942; number of members 0} 
274; total, 1,574. With regard to 
s of the Society, it was difficult at 4 
e present juncture to give details, but 


jG SUPE ! \ Tuts hall is a gift to the parish of Roehampton 
i by the Countess of Leven and Melville, and is 
intended to commemorate the memory of her 


¥ paesing out of the Society in this way would expenditure up to, the present might 
F a ; icing i eeenatl ior Leven and US remain to the credit of the Society, and, as ivided into. three sections, — (a 
ing accommodation 1: or , and ne eer Hf 
iH doped z ‘ a consequence, it should be able, in a few d penses ‘rre! a 
F i building is ‘faced with Daneshill and Guildford : s preliminary .expenses inc ured in the fort 


years, to offer larger benefits than those tion ‘of. the Society : 
actually prescribed by the Act, and in this 1997. as. : 
way the contributions forfeited by these who 
Ane passed out’ of this Society would be used for 
ampton, and the building the benefit of fellow-members of their own 


ut without a clerk of works profession. “A provisional Ccmmittee of 
under the able direction of the contractors 


These amounted } 
and were accour 
, 1291; Is. 14-5 
expenditure, 
These amounts were r 
ional institutions interest 


NEE } bricks, with Portland stone dressings and 
Tibblethwaite green slated roof. 

The general contractors are Messrs. W. 
Adkins & Son, of Roehe 
has been carried out 


by the four prof. 


; : representatives of the Royal Inetitute of who contributed the following sums :—Rol 
AE SES TS Ce es aes British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institu- Tnetitute of Britich Architects, 60.; $ 

aden & sons, of lrowbridge, are the heating tion; the Architectural Association, and 5 . Pesta 
engineers employed, and M Matt. Shaw é WE In stituti 7 Architect 


Society of Architects formed, and it was Associz 
eclwion decided to proceed with the formation of the total, 2002. 
1 re z Cecil Cooper & proposed Society. The Society was formally 
Co., of Glouceste »-W. The architect is approved by the Joint Commissioners for 
Mr. Sydney Tugwell, A.R.I.B England, Scotland, and Wales on October 16 sheet, (2) Non-recurrine expenses :' Unit 
a Ses last, but previous to this provisional approval daub. Iiroaeal iy aorarerl “expenditure onwan 


Pali H had been ‘granted. by the Commissioners for equipment, e na stance. brian 
CS AT ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ England. “At the present time the member. Scut come LEe era ald ceca 
| i ) APPROVED SOCIETY. ship of the Society was 1,574 ordinary 


members, one voluntary member, and fifty- aan er oe ails, in which he would taked 
Tur first general meeting of the Architects’ five honorary members. There were still a (3) Recurring expenditure : Under this he 
and Surveyors’ Approved Society under the number of applications for membership to be Wa. yockoned ordinary vasrent administrati 
National Insurance Act was held’on Tues dealt with, and, taking this into considera- Gruner mouiting to 31. 8a: U 5 ¢¢ Hl 
at the Rooms of the Architectural Associa- tion, it might be cafely reckoned that the aes « licat: had os: i P i 
HI | tion, 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, when total ordinary mem bership at the beginning ies Gee eae Fie ae nee eaaiin 
| Wil the President (Mr. Regitiald Blomfield, of next quarter would be well above 1,600. iHees Noe eee peed of the Saal 
i A.R.A.) took the chair. A few applications for membership had been esas E kin aly aie ads a d ne irae 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury y) said that rejected for medical reasons,-so that the £ im oe a ene ae 


Architects, 2¢ 
Thus the preliminary 
ture might be ruled off as settled, and 
this way the Society commenced with’a ele 


Co. have supplied the structural steelwork. The 
f electrical engineers 


Tea upon the National Insur Act (of 1911) present membership, as Was anticipated, was gnicrest, from which these had been metal 

A i | Be are qi A ihe pel was the business of that meeting to confil 

} ial coming into force, the question of the posi- composed entirely of select lives. “Reverting the élection’ of the officers and. Coma 
Hl tion of those. employed in architects’ and to the original contention that the majority 3 


would in time pass beyond the appointed by the signatories of the applit 
interesting to note that tion made to the Commissioners for approy 
‘t ice with Rules 


surveyors’ offices who came within its scope of moe 

resen itse it we y certai i imit, it wa 
presented itself, and it wags felt by certain ~ income limi a r 
members of the two professions concerned, already four members had withdrawn from of Hee Society, in acc 
after obtaining the best legal’ and expert the ociety for this.reason, and the following ano 


Hall | iy | advice, that they would be justified in tistics went still farther to support the The list of now-elected offi w 
Ht | advocating the formation of a special society same contention, that the majority of announced as follows :—President, M 
pai | for the employ: ees of architects and surveyors members would paces beyond the income limit, Reginald Blomfield, A-R. P.R.I.B.A. 
it | for many reasons, the chief of these being at a comparatively early age :—Number of Vice- presidents 3 Sir cf L. Rollesto! 

k Hi Ha i that such a society would consist of a select members between sixteen and twenty-one, M.P.; Mr. ¢ Bidwell, Howard Marti 
} i membership, drawn frem a professional class 358; number of members between twenty-one Sir A. R. Stenning, Me H. T. Stewar 
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m. E.G. Strutt, Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, 
r J. Lish, Mr E. J. Hamilton, Mr. 
rald C. Horsley, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, Sir 
nest George, A.R.A., Mr. T. E. Colleutt, 
d Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A.; Trustees, 
t Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Mr. Daniell 
atmey, and Mr, W. Edgar Horne, M.P. 
The President congratulated the members 
the formation of the Society, and said it 
lected great credit on the younger men, 
10 had borne the brunt of the work. They 
ew that opinion was divided on the Insur- 
ce Act, but it was the law, and as good 
izens it was their duty to obey it. Theirs 
ght to be a Society particularly favourable 
the members, because assistants in archi- 
ts’ and surveyors’ oftices were, as a rule, 
ulthy and vigorous young men, and, fur- 
st, they were constantly moving upwards 
salaries which took them outside the scope 
the Act, and in this way the Society would 
) & large fund from which the less-fortu- 
be members could- be benefited. By the 
mation of the Society they got a 
darity of interest and an esprit de corps 
ich was essential to any profession which 
pected itself and was entitled to the respect, 
the public. 
The Hon. E. G. Strutt moved the 
firmation of the election of the officers 
1 Committee as follows : Auditor, Mr. 
rville-Brown; Treasurer, Mr. Maurice EK. 
2bb ; General Committee : Messrs. George 
rderoy (Chairman), Walter Cave, George 
ibbard, H. D. Searles-Wood, G. Leonard 
ington,’ Maurice E: Webb, H. Austen 
il, Ian MacAlister, C. McArthur Butler, 
Goddard, E. H. Blake, B. Marr Johnson, 
H. Sabin, Ralph Ellis, Clifford 'T. Steward, 
G. Cross, E. C. P. Monson, R. G. Lovell, 
R. Priest, Gustavus Reeves, H. D. 
uitham, W. I. Keir, H. J, Higgs, and 
W. Virgo; Solicitor, Mr. H. Kingsley 
od ; and Secretary, Mr. F. RB. Yerbury. 
fe referred to the good work done by 
» Surveyors’ Institution and the Architec- 
al Association, and said it was pleasant to 
nk they could work together in harmony. 
Arthur Butler (Secretary of the 
Architects) seconded the motion. 
Baker pointed out that he was 
first to take steps to form such a 


iety, but, after spending much time 
| mone he was told the present 
lety had been formed. His object 


trying to form a society was to benefit 
assistants and to obtain the position of 
retary for himself, and he asked some 
mber to propose his election as Secretary. 
Mr. G. Pearson moved, firstly, that it be 
erred to the Committee to consider whether 
y could award Mr. Baker some remunera- 
1 for his efforts. But at the request of 
. Baker he altered this to a motion that 
election of the Secretary be deferred until 
paatter had been considered by the Com- 
Lee. 
‘his was not seconded, and the original 
tion was carried. 
Ir. Geo. Corderoy acknowledged the resolu- 
, and spoke highly of the prospects of the 
iety. He pointed out that a scheme was 
ng outlined to deal with the subscriptions 
honorary members for the benefit of the 
inary members, and said it was neces- 
y to obtain 5,000 members within three 
rs to preserve their separate entity. They 
| approached the Institution of Civil 
gineers with a view to that body joining 
h them, 
Ir. Maurice E. Webb proposed a vote of 
nks to the societies who had financed the 
liminary expenses, and pointed out that 

Committee had spent considerably less 
n the sum they were entitled under the 
; to allocate for expenses. He made a 
mg appeal to all those eligible to join to 
so at once. 
[r. G. Reeves seconded the motion, which 
; carried. 
m the motion of Mr. Gerald Horsley, 
mded by Mr. J. H. Sabin, a hearty vote 
thanks was passed to the President. It 
; mentioned by Mr. Horsley that the 
sidency of the Society would fall in alter- 
2 years to the Presidents’ of the Royal 
titute of British Architects and the Sur- 
ors’ Institution. 

is necessary that the membership of the 
ety should reach the requisite 5,000 within 
next three years in order that the Society 
_Yemain a separate entity for valuation 
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purposes. As no doubt a ver: 
of those employed in architects’ and surveyors’ 
offices are members of other societies for the 
purposes of the Act, it should be pointed out 
that there is v little difficulty in transferring 
their membership to a Society especially formed 
for their own profession, and the Secretary of 
this Society will be pleased to assist them in 
doing this, if required. 


———--@-e—___. 


REGISTRATION AND THE 
ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. 
We have received from. the Council of the 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants the following 
statement :— 

is important that the architectural 
ion should fully appreciate the dis- 
that the forthcoming proposals for the 
tion of architects may impose if they 
> not framed with accurate and complete 
regard for all sections of the profession. 

The Guild of Architects’ Assistants is more 
especially concerned with that class whose 
position and interests it has consistently 
endeavoured to defend. The probable ill-effect 
of registration upon the assistant has been 
continually placed before the profession in the 
technical Press. In order to avoid any 
tory effect of registration upon the a: 
certain proposals have been made by th 
to the promoting societies, particulars of which 
are enclosed. Possessing. no mandate in 
favour of registration, the Guild desires to 
see the betterment of the assistant, or at 
least an unimpaired status.for him under 
the proposed régime. The Guild can offer no 
guarantee for this result except by the in- 
clusion of the assistant in the Registration 
Bill, The following statement describes the 
reasons for his inclusion :— 

The architect’s assistant is a member of a 
permanent class which persists notwithstanding 
the fluctuation of individual fortune. His claim 
for adequate consideration in the proposed Bill 
for the Registration of Architects is justly based 
on his membership in the promoting societies 
and his position in the profession. 

The Bill will unquestionably pose as the 
inspired democratic ideal of all sections and 
interests concerned. It is the duty of the 
profession to see that this description applies. 

The result of the recent inquiry by the 
R.I.B.A. into the question of the number of 
Associates qualified for candidature as Fellows 
is not known, but should prove a valuable 
indication of the probable extent of the archi- 
tect’s assistant’s interest in the Royal Institute. 
A glance at the membership lists of the pro- 
moting societies will show that about one-fifth 
are obviously students and assistants. A large 
percentage of the remainder are employed 
during the greater part of their career as 
assistants, and as such many continue. Together 
with these considerations, which serve to out- 
line the position of the assistant in the pro- 
moting societies, there are those which affect 
the profession as a whole. Every member of 
the profession passes a varying period as 
assistant. A large number of assistants are 
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permanently employed as such by Government, 
municipal, and other corporate bodie Few 
are able to hold the position of practitioner 
continuously and consistently, whilst the ex- 
perience of many fluctuates between the two 
positions, which in other cases are held simul- 
taneously. Further, there is the mass of 
architects’ assistants who are unconnected with 
any professional society, and the fact that 
about one-third of the students passing through 
a well-known architectural school find a pre- 
carious and lengthy stay in the assistant class. 

The Guild of Architects’ Assistants believes 
that the interests it represents are as funda- 
mentally important as any other with which 
the proposed Bill for the Registration of Archi- 
tects may deal. Real danger is involved to 
the younger members of the profession if their 
interests are not protected. If professional 
defence is required for maturity, still more is 
it necessary for immaturity. The profession 
will stand convicted of neglect for its weaker 
members if the proposals for registration do not 
contain, or refer to, a series of protecting clauses 
to determine the position of the architect’s 
assistant.” 


poet a Lye 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association : 
Town Planning. 


On the 28th ult. Mr. Raymond Unwin 
delivered an addr to the members of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association on 


Town Planning. At the outset he suggested 
answers to the question why architects should 
take a special interest in the town-planning 
question. In the first place, the answer was, 
he thought, that it affected their buildings ; 
in the second, because it was really architectural 
work on a large scale ; and, in the third, because 
they, as a profession, stood specially for the 
addition of beauty to useful building. When it 
came actually to making a plan for the laying- 
out of buildings the matter got beyond what 
either the engineer or the surveyor was trained 
to do. ‘The function of the surveyor was to 
bring before the town-planner the whole of 
the facts of the site as it existed, the whole 
of its conditions, and the whole of the require- 
ments as to the future ; and it was his business 
when the architect had made plans which 
architecturally satisfied those requirements to 
criticise them from the useful point of view. 
The engineer was the structural and executive 
man ; he must tell them the limitations within 
which they must work, But when it came to 
making the actual plan the problem became an 
architectural one, and it was then that the 
architect should claim his fair share of the 
work. Town planning consisted of two things. 
It was not only a plan, but a scheme. It fixed 
the width of streets and building lines, and the 
height of buildings in relation to streets, In 
some it was laid down that no houses should be 
of more than two stories, and one partly, or 
wholly, in the roof. Here the interests of the 
architect were concerned. Then, again, some 
schemes gave to the local authorities: power to 
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Parish Hall, Roehampton. 
Mr. Sydney Tugwell, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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approve of the laying-out of groups of streets 
Here, too, the intorests of the architect were 
concerned. A limit to a certain number of 
houses in a row had been suggested in some 
schemes, without 2egard to whether there 
should be a wish to build a group of houses or 
not at the same time. The area of the site 
which might be covered by buildings was 
limited, and if this point were not watched it 
might easily happen they could never have a 
street corner built wp with any sense of closing in, 
and there would be at ga, n larger than 
those allowed under present by-laws. All these 
were matters which could only be arranged by 
architects who day by day in their calling 
were brought into contact with them. 

The lecturer pointed out the difficulty of 
framing culations for the regulation of 
not to do a lot of injury. It was 
for architects to watch town-planning schemes 
carefully, and in order that they should have 
their proper voice in the matter he thought it 
was possible for a few of the architects in a 
district to form a Committee to study the 
question and become experts who could adv 
the rest of their body. In regard to the schemes 
affecting Birmingham, so far as he could make 
out there had been no architectural help or 
advice at all. They had only to look at some 
of the road junctions to that no one had 
ever thought how the buildings were going to 
look where the roads came togéther. Birm- 
ingham’s scheme did not go nearly so far 
in the matter of regulation of details of building 
as some others did. Still, there were points 
which might have been arranged by negotiation, 
and the Local Government Board w dis- 
appointed that the scheme had not received 
more architectural criticism and help. Town 
planning was going to bulk big in architectural 
work in the future, and it was also going to 
have great bearing on the design of individual 
buildings. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 


At the fourth meeting of the Society, Mr. 
A. H. Purdie presiding, Mr. John Allan, jun., 
delivered a lecture on “The Manufacture and 
Use of Concrete Blocks in Building.” The 
lecturer outlined the history of concrete and 
stated that the dome of the Pantheon in Rome 
was an early example of this method of construc- 
tion. The modern system of manufacture and 
building with hollow blocks, first used in America, 
and introduced in this country at the Letch- 
worth’ cottage exhibition, was fully dealt with, 
arid-comparative costs given proved it to be 
a cheap and durable method of construction. 
The lecturer mentioned a few of the difficulties, 
and a certain amount of prejudice with which 
local’ authorities and landowners viewed this 
method of building, and invited the co-operation 
of architects to give this material i 
treatment. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 


On November 19 Dr. MacDowel Cc 
of the Hon. Secretaries of the Georgian Society 
delivered a lecture on “‘ XVIIIth-Century Work 
in’ Dublin,” at the ordinary meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland, 15, South 
Frederick-street, Dublin Mr. George L. 
O'Connor, F.R.I.A.1., President, occupied the 
chair. 


sgrave, one 
nee 


there that led to the formation of 
n Society for making records of the 
remains of XVIIIth-century art in. Dublin. 
The four volumes already published gave some 
idea of the great wealth of decorative work 
that was lavished on Dublin in the XVIINth 
century. The expansion in the century was 
indeed extraordinary At first this expansion 
was not so much one of taste as of nece: 7 
The prosperity that followed the unac 
tomed condition of peace allowed of the building 
of larger and finer houses. The last timbered 
house had been removed by 1813, at the corner 
of Castle and Werburgh streets. In the first half 
of the century the gables generally followed the 
pitch of the roof, but not much was left of the 
first quarter, although more than 4,000 houses 
were added to the city during it. The second 
half of the century showed a complete cha: 
and each contained quarters in a separate 
entity. The Fire of London, 1666, made room 
for a large number of buildings in pure Renais- 
sance style. Palladio was the designer of 
buildings reckoned amongst the masterpieces 
of this style, and, as his treatises in architecture 
were translated into English, his designs were 
often taken as a guide. The public buildings 
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of the last three-quarters of the century followed 
this taste, following the fagade of the Parliament 
House, 1735, in true Italian taste. The present 
front of Trinity College was built in 1759. By 
the end of the first half a change had come over 
plaster decoration in Dublin. The architects 
of large houses were no longer satisfied with the 
rough decoration of local workmen, but brought 
over plaster designers and workers from Italy. 
It would be observed that the plaster-work of this 
third quarter of the century was not of severe 
classical design. The Renaissance had taken a 
long time to cross Europe, and whilst it was slowly 
travelling over the style was changing in Italy. 
So whilst their public buildings were following 
the published designs of Palladio, and were 
severely classical, the XVIIIth-century decora- 
tion done by workmen brought direct from 
Italy followed the current le with which 
they were familiar, and the Irishmen learning 
from them carried on the same style. The 


Italian style of the period was Rococo, and the 
$ a 


plaster freely used in domestic buildin: 
medium for decorative work no longer 
sented structural lines, but was h 
decorative. In the last quarter of the century 
the plaster-work was from the designs of the 
Adam Brothe The lecturer showed a splendid 
series of slides illustrating the delightful decora- 
tive work of the XVIIIth centu It was the 
happy lot of the Georgian Society to record 
the Dublin of the past, but it was the happier 
lot of the A.A.I. to help and create the Dublin 
of the future. 

On the motion of Mr. Orpen, seconded by 
Mr. O'Callaghan, and supported by Messrs. 
Beckett, Nicholson, Geoghegan, and Paton, a 
heart, te of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

The following ‘new members were elected :— 
Messrs. Harold Langley Philips, William Henry 
O'Donnell, William Mortimer Paton, A-R.LA., 


William M‘Laren. Rejoined : ds 
Howard Pentland, R.H.A., Ashlin, 
M.R.LA.L 

SSS 4 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Tue opening general meeting and smoking 
cone of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on Thursday evening, November 21. 

The President, Mr. A. E. Kirk, occupied the 
chair, supported by Mr. J. F. Walsh and Mr. 
G. F. Bowman (Vice-Presidents), and Messrs 
J. W. Connon, H. Perkin, W. Carby Hall, 
H. §. Chorley, 8. D. Kitson, and a number 
of members, associates, and friends. 

The proceedings opened with the President’s 
ss, followed by a vote of thanks from Mr. 

Kitson, seconded by Mr. H. Perkin, and 
supported by Mr. G. F. Bowman. 

The President referred to the valuable work of 
Mr. W. Whitehead, Hon. Secretary, on behalf of 
the Society, and in the course of subsequent 
remarks, he said :— 

“The establishment of a British School at 
Rome is an accomplished fact, the particulars 
of which have been published. This should be a 
great incentive to the students to spur them 
on to gain the highest reward. It is to be 
regretted that the Architectural School at the 
School of Arts, Leeds, has not the privilege of 
nominating a candidate, but it is hoped that 
some day it may be won by a Leeds student. 
The Leeds School of Architecture, under the 
direction of Mr. Coombs, is doing very good 
work, and a very thorough training is be 
gained there. There are rumours in the air 
that the city contemplates at an early date 
making provision for all the different depart- 
ments of the city being housed in one building. 
Since the Municipal Buildings were _ built 
Leeds has increased, and naturally the different 
departments have expanded and new ones 
have been created; at the present time they 
are scattered all over the city, which means 
not only extra work for the officials, but also 
great inconvenience to the general public. 
Many sites have been suggested in the Council, 
and also in the Pre of course, most of the 
criticism has been based on the cost regardless 
as to the suitability of the site. . 2. 

Whatever is done should be worthy of the city. 
Bradford, our next-door neighbour is going 
in for an extensive scheme of town planning in 
the very centre of the city, and unless Leeds 
wakes up it will be left behind. ‘To my mind, 
and I think you will agree, the only site for 
such a building is on the south side of Victoria- 
square; this would give a glorious opportunit, 
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of architecturally treating Victoria-square and 
making it worthy of the city. If these buildings 
are put elsewhere I am certain that Victoria~\ 
square will be left for all times a desert of 
cobbles with a small oasis in the centre—Mr. 
Brook’s statue of the late Queen Victoria. 
The enlargement of the General Infirmary 
will do great things by opening up the north: 
side of the Town Hall. Mr. Kitson’s plam 
shows a small square and gardens which 
promises to be an interesting lay-out. Just a 
word with regard to the town planning which 
comes into this large scheme. The plan 
shows a fine wide street running from Calverley- 
street in a crescent, joining Fenton-street at: 
Carnaby-street on the south side of the Artillery 


Barra: ; this seems to finish nowhere for a 
street such importance, J would suggest: 
that it be carried forward to where Hill 
street joins Woodhouse-lane, and a c 


formed there, then the traffic would be diverted, 
from the tramlines straight into the centre of, 
the city, and I think that better gradients tham 
Woodhouse-lane and Cookridge-street could he 
obtained. I know this is going beyond the 
present infirmary scheme, but I think in a piece 
of town planning of this magnitude there should 
be some finality shown to a street of this 
importance. . 


Registration. 
That hardy annual, registration, again’ 
occupied an important position in Mr. Blom- 
field’s Presidential address before the Institute, 


and I think he strikes the very note of registra- 
tion when he states, ‘A sound and thorough’ 
professional training is the basis on which 
any form of registration must be founded, 
If we are to obtain public and formal recognition 
of the fact that architecture is not an that 
can be practised by Dick, Tom, and Harry with 
advantage to the community, and that there 
is a difference in kind between the work of thé 
trainer, designer, and the architectural efforts 
of the gentleman who combines the practice of 
architect, auctioneer, and estate agent, we shall 
see to it not only that our present standard 
is maintained by all who enter our ranks; 
but also that it is slowly and surely raised) 
so that there can be no question as to who is 
or who is not qualified to undertake the work 
that legitimately falls on to an architect.’ 

The Institute is pledged to the policy stated 
in the report of the Committee of 1907, but very! 
little headway has been made during the last 
four year: of course, I know the subject 
bristles ‘with difficulties, but many converts 
are being made every year. We in the provinces 
have, perhaps, felt the necessity more than the 
London men, but I am glad to think they are 
coming over by degrees. The new Council have 
appointed a large and carefully selected Com» 
mittee to consider the whole question, which 
contains, I am glad to say, a number of repre 
sentatives from the provinces, and I sincerely 
trust that their deliberations will bear early 
fruit. 


The Allied Societies. 


A circular letter from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has been sent to all the 
allied societies, stating that the Council are 
anxious that the control and_ super 
exercised by the allied societies all over the 
country should be as complete as possible, and 
that some of the provinces allotted to them are 
too large, and that their organisation cannot 
adequately deal with more than a certain areae 
They also drew attention to the fact that there} 
are a large number of members and licentiates 
of the Royal Institute who do not belong to the 
allied societi and for suggestions to 
improve this. With regard to. our own Society 
a fair number of Fellows and Associates whd 
reside in our area are members of the Society, 
but the percentage of Licentiates is not so goods 
The figures are as follows :—Twenty-fivel 
membe five not; Asscciates, thirty-five 
members, ten not ; Licentiates, sixteen members; 
sixty-two not. Leeds, I think, is well 
situated as a centre for the majority of the 
towns represented. If it is proposed to create 
additional allied societies I would suggest that 
Yorkshire should follow the Ridings, which 
would then be as follows, viz. :—York and 
North Ridi Hull and East Riding; Leeds: 
and West Riding. ‘To obtain more supervision’ 
and influence over the provinces it would seem! 
necessary that all members of the Institute 
should become members of the allied societies, 
In the case of Fellows and Associates, I do not 
think there would be any opposition, because the 
Royal Institute of British Architects refund theit 
subscriptions. With regard to the Licentiates, 
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here may be opposition, unless the Royal Insti- 
ute of British Architec m see their way to 
etund the necessary subscriptions, which I think 
hey most certainly should do. There is a 
seling abroad, I know, that most of the 
rovincial members obtain very little benefit 
rom their membership of the Institute, and I 
hink something might be done to allay this 
ling—say, by conferring certain grants to the 
ieties, 


The XXth Century. 


Now let us look at the general condition of 
hings in the XXth century. The age of 
espots is past. Englishmen are ne in the 
ature likely to live under any mor nding 
than the Caucus. Workmen are 1 
» even though they care quite as 

38 about their work, The days when 
he prelates of powerful churches, or the 
espots of petty kingdoms, could employ the 
ntold labour of their serfs in carrying out the 
rchitect’s dreams have gone for ev 
; Mr. Ruskin has said, “ For u 

o more the throne of marble, 
he vault of gold ; but for us there is the Icftier 
nd loyelier privilege x the power and 
harm of art within the reach of the humble and 

r; and as the magnificence of the past 
failed by its narrowness and its pride, 
urs may prevail and continue by its universality 
nd its lowliness.” Some few are called upon 
9 do great things, like the Cathedral at 
iverpool, or the County Offices, London. But, 

s a rule, we must be content to do simple 
hings and to do those simple things as well as in 
s lie Buildings of unlimited cost are now out 
question. Everyone who wishes to 
uild wishes to build with due economy; be 
our aim to help him to build art also. The 
me of the workman now means—to put it 
1 one word—money.: We have to provide 
uildings simple and good. And the importance 
f the architect who should succeed, of knowing 
isely how and when to place rightly every 
hilling of expenditure on his building, whether 
f mouldings or ornament, sculpture or painting, 
as increased of late a hundred-fold. Unlike 
he painter, who places his creations at once upon 
he canvas, or the sculptor, who petrifies his 
leas direct into marble, the architect has to 
roduce his idea direct on paper and then to 
ifluence his materials by the hands of others. 
Ve cannot send houses and churches to the 
voyal Academy, and the Architectural Room 
nere would be a.more direct exhibition of 
rchitecture if it consisted of photographs of 
xecuted buildings. Drawings of some of the 
est architectural works are sometimes rejected, 
ecause not drawn as coloured pictur Iam 
lad that the Royal Institute has at last taken 
hotographs into consideration for the election 
) the Fellowship, because, to my mind, there is 
o better way of ill ng executed work. 
he great historical knowledge of architecture 
rising from the increase in the number of 
ooks and photographs has given rise to more 
nd more downright copyism, some clumsy 
daptation, and a ‘serious amount of archi- 
sctural muddle in buildings. 
ooks and phot 
reater consensu leds and should 
table man to think more freshly and design 
ore freely. 


there can be 
or us NO more 


Art and Payment. 

Mere “eclectic? buildine, however clever, 
nly renders more conspicuous the absence of 
and creative power. If you w 
and intend to produce, good art you 
lust endeavour to understand first of all that 
ou will never get pa‘d for it. The pleasure 
ou have had in it must be to yourself all the 
ward you will receive. You will, of course, 
2 paid your percentage calculated on the sum 
hich the builder ha sived for his part of 
1e work, but you will receive this all the same 
you work with the mind of the tee-square 
nd compas and not in the spirit of the 
rtist. The art in your work depends wholly 
n the pleasure you have taken in it, and has no 
arket value. 

Creative art can never be produced by rules, 


Owever necessary. We cannot always be 
speating the wisdom of the ancients. Times 
nge. New wants of time arise. The 


2 perceptions in relation thereto grow 
earer. There is no rule without an exception, 
ad he who has passed into the inner sanctuary 
hind architectural rules and canons may some- 
mes break them with advantage. 

The future will tell whether the present has 
s architects able truly to write history on 
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the wall. The palmy days of Greece contrasted 
the perfect auty of the Temple in its 
noblest architecture with the hovel of the 
present in its lowest squalor. 

In this England of ours to-day power is 

ssing from the noblesse to the m: Art, 
'y is to be left at all, must belong to the 
people, powerfully influencing by its univer- 
sality their homes and lives. He who 
succeeds best without affectation in pr ieing 
simple artistic work fit for the domestic life of 
England does most to dis t the modern 
shams and silly, pretty trumpery which meets 
us on all sid and bes he way for a 
new era in Er 


in the annual 
n distributed. Mr. W. 
3l. 3s, consolation prize 


Butler was awarc 
for measured draw 


Wake 


The Society’s sketching prize of 20, 2s. 
awarded Mr. C. B. Chadwick, who also 
a ll. 1s. prize from the Sketching Club. 

A concert arranged by Mr. D. Bowman filled 
up the rest of the evening. 


was 
sived 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. John Borrowman, A.R.I.B.A., announces 
that he is mov: his offices to No. 9, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, W. 


Appointments : 
H.M.’s Office of Works. 

The First Commissioner of Works has ap- 
pointed Mr. W. A. Robinson, of the Colonial 
Office, to be Assist. retary vice Mr. 
William James Downer, O.M.G., I 
has just retired after forty years’ s 5 
Downer entered the Office of Works in 1871; 
he became Principal Clerk in 1901, and in 1909 
was appointed Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 
of St. Peter’s (Crown) Chapel, Vere-street, W. 


New Commission: City Lieutenancy. 

At the opening on November at the 
Mar House, of the new Commission of 
8 Lieutenaney for the City of London 
Charles Herbert Shoppee, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.1., was reappointed Surveyor and Architect 
to the Commission. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee. 


The various vacancies on the Council of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee have 
been filled as follows :—Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, J.P., V.D., D.L., will take the place 
of the late Major-General Festing, C.B., F.R. 
Sir Aston Webb, ©.V.O., C.B 
the place of Sir John Tayl K.C.B., deceased ; 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, , M.Inst.C.E., 
will replace Mr, Alexander Ross, M.Inst 
retired; Mr. W. Slingo, Engineer-in-Chief, 
General - Post Office, will replace Mr. E. G: 
Rivers, I.8.0., late Chief Engineer, H.M. Office 
of Works, retired ; and Mr. Hippolyte J; Blanc, 
RS.A., F.R.IB.A., will re Spencer 
M.Inst.C.E. e-elected 
Ss, among others :— ; 
F.R.S.Ed., as Chairman ; Mr. Horace 8 Folker, 
F.A.L., as Hon. Treasurer; Mr. Ellis Ma: f 
Gen. Hon. Secretary; Mr. J. W. Restler, 
M.Inst.C.E. (of the Metropolitan Water Board), 
Hon. Chief Officer; Mr, J. Herbert Dyer.; 
Mr. Max Clarke, F.R I.B.A.; and. Mr. Perey 
Collins, J.P. 


R.A., will take 


The Armouries, Tower of London. 


The First Commissioner of H.M.’s Office of 
Works, in whom the charge of the buildings, 
ete.—the Regalia excepted—in the Tower now 
vests, has appointed Mr. Charles ffoulkes, 
B.Lit., of St. John’s College, Oxford, to succeed 
Viscount Dillon, M.A.Oxon, F.8.A., who will 
retire at the close of the year from the Curator- 
ship of the Armouries in the Tower, which he 
has held for fifteen years past. Mr. ffoulkes, 
who was educated at Radley and Shrewsbury 
Schools, and St. John’s College, Oxford, is the 
author of many works relating to arms, armour, 
and armourers, amongst them being “ Arms 
and Armour in the University of Oxford ” and 
“The Armourer and his Craft’? (1912). 
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Royal Academy Election. 

Mr. Henry Herbert La Thangue, A.R.A., of 
Petworth, Sussex, who was elected an R.A. on 
November 27, was educated at Dulwich College, 
in the R Schools, and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. He is an Examiner in Art 
to the Board of Education. His pictures for 
the most part consist of landscapes with figures, 
and frequently have their scenes laid in the 
South of France, 


City Architect’s Department, Nottingham. 


The Special Committee appointed by 
Nottingham City Council to deal with the 
question of the office of City Architect (rendered 
vacant by the resignation of F. B. Lewis), 
and the future of the Architect’s Department, 
report having had before them a letter from the 
Nottingham Architectural Society, expressing 
the opinion that in dealing with the Depart- 
ment the advisability of entrusting the design 
and execution of important public buildings to 
architects in private practice should be taken 
into consideration, the selection to be made by 
competition, or in such other way as may scem 
best to the Corporation. With regard to the 
future of the Department, the Committee state 
that they are of opinion that it should be 
continued 
Dale (the _ 
appointed Cit) t, at a salary of 4501. 
per annum, the appointment to be subject to 
termination by one month’s notice on « 
side. In accordance with the autho 
delegated to them, the Committee have a 
pointed Mr, Lewis as Consulting City Architect, 
at a retaining salary of 2502. perannum. This 
appointment is also subject to termination by 
one month’s notice on either side. 


Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 21st 
ult., at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., Mr. George Cowell, 
F-.R.C.S., in the chair. Grants of money were 
made in aid of the following objects, viz. :— 
Building new churches at Walesby, All Saints, 


Lines., 50/. ; Yelverton, St. Paul, Devon, 1004. ; 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, St. Peter, Middles 002.3 
and West Shore, Church of Our Saviour, 


Llandudno, 701. Rebuilding the churches at 
Gloucester, St. Catherine, 90/.; and Milton, 
St. James, Portsmouth, 180/.; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in the churches at Cavenham, St. 
Andrew, Suffolk, 102. ; Christ Church (Forest of 
Dean), Glos, 101. ; ir Tree, St. Mary-the- 


Virgin, Co. Durham, 401.; Fitz oy-square, 
S. John the Evangeli Middlesex, 40/..; 
Hambledon, St. Peter, Surrey, 102. ; Old Ford, 
St. Paul, Middlesex, 50/.; Othery, S Michael, 
Somerset, 40/.; Radford, t. icholas, 
Coventry, 75l.; Redberth, .Pembs, 50/.: and 

ndon, St. Paul, Sunderland, 301. Grants 


were also made from the Special Mi 


Buildings Fund towards building Mi 

Churches at Bridgmary, Hants, 10/., making in 
all 352. ; e Hill, St. Peter, Salop, 207. ; 
East Studdal, Kent, 15/.; and West Humber- 


stone, Leicester, 40/. The following grants 
were also paid for works completed :—New- 
foundpool, St. Augustine, Leicester, 400/., being 
balance of a grant of 1,000. ; Woolacombe, 
St. Sabinus, Devon, 80/.; Slade Green, St. 
Augustine, Kent, 20/.; Caerwent, St. Tathan, 
Mon, 40/.; Bethnal Green, St. Simon Zelotes, 
Middlesex, 101.; Dinnington, St Leonard, 
Yorks, 201. ; Woolwich, St. John, Kent, BOL; 
Walton-on-the-Hill, St. Mary, Liverpool, 701. 
Charlestown, St. Thomas, Halifax, 201. ; High- 
gate, All Saints, Middlesex, 50J.; Grimsby 
St. Augustine, 150/. ; Welton, St. Mary, Lincoln, 
201, ; Eastrop, St. Mary, Hants, 40/.; Sneinton, 
St. Stephen, Notts, 1000. ; Cardiff, St. Stephen, 
2001.; Pontyates, St. Mary, Carms, 75l.; 
Luckington, St. Mary and St. Ethelbert, Wilts, 
201. ; East Hanney, St. James-the-Less, Berks, 
101. ; Newtown, near Salisbury, 501. ; Two Mile 
Hill, St. Alban, Bristol, 300. ; Silfield, St. Helen, 
Wymondham, Norfolk, 20/.; Pontygwyddel, 
St. John the Baptist, North Wales, ° 10/. ; 
Trebanos, SS. Michael and All Angels, Glam, 
401. ; and Westcliff-on-Sea, SS. Michael and All 
Angels, Essex, 50/.- In addition to this the 
sum of 7901. was paid towards the repairs of 
thirty-two churches from trust funds held 
by the Society; and sums of money were 
accepted as repair funds for the churches at 
Edenbridge, St. Peter and St. Paul, Kent, and 
Kensal Town, St. Thomas, Middlesex. 
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Phillips Memorial, Godalming. 

The memorial to the late Mr. Phillips, the 
chief telegraphist (wireless) on board the 
Titanic has been designed, jointly, by Mr. 
Thackeray Turner and Miss Gertrude Jekyll 
The general moti{ is that of en opened and 
closed cloister, 120 ft. square, in a plot of land 
on the main road to Portsmouth, having a 
small inner garden, and an unbroken cloister 
on two sides, with the remoter side arcaded 
and open to the meadows and _ hillsides, 
generally designed after the style of the local 
farm buildings and homesteads. 


Open Spaces and Recreation Grounds. 

Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson, Bart., Lord of 
the Manor, has presented 32 acres of Charlton 
Park, abutting upon Charlton-road and Hanging 
Wood-lane, to the London County Council for 
purposes of public resort and recreation. A 
report presented at the last meeting of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, held 
under the presidency of Lord Meath, sets forth 
that the limit of option granted to Lord Ply- 
mouth for purchase of the Crystal Palace 
and the grounds has been extended to May 
of next year in order to afford time for the raising 
of the 210,000. which is needed for that object ; 
the out-of-pocket expenses will amount to from 
20,0002. to 30,0007. in addition. 


The Cambridge Public Health Series. 
The Syndics of the Cambridge Univ y 
Press have decided to publish a series of 
volumes dealing with the various subjects 
connected with public health. The following 
provisional list of subjects, amongst others, 
will be treated by experts :—Sewage Disposal ; 
Water Purification ; School Hygiene ; Physic: 
Education ; Ventilation; Soils, Subsoils, and 
Climate in Relation to Health; Sanitary Law 
and Practice ; Domestic Sanitation. 


So 
BOOKS. 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and 
Southern Italy. By T. Francis Bumrus. 
(T. Werner Laurie. Price 16s, net.) 

Boru in matter and manner of compilation 

this book is praiseworthy. It will be best 

read perhaps beneath the immediate influence 
of the buildings which it describes, even as 
it has been written. The author deals care- 
fully and with knowledge of each matter of 
interest connected with them—their history, 
architecture, monuments, and the ritual of 
their services. His time has been for the 
greater part occupied with the Roman survey. 

There is variety in Roman churches. Indeed, 

San Stefano and San Clemente are unique, 

while some of the earlier interiors, like 

Sta Maria in Cosmedin are not to be 

matched in their display of a simple dignity 

and charm. But Renaissance hitecture as 

it developed itself in Rome seems always a 

little overweighted by a sense of its dignity— 

of importance, indeed—and by the claim for 
the respect it considers its due. This 

lity is expressed in the contrast between 

and the Duomo in Florence. 
Michelangelo learned the Roman manner, 
but he was ever a Florentine at heart, and 
lies buried in Santa Croce. All who have 
made the Eternal City their home for any 
prolonged period submit to her claim. It is 
so in the author’s case, and, although it 
renders him a most suitable cicerone, a 
greater number of illustrations would enable 
the reader to follow him more critically, and 
therefore with a greater interest. Indeed, 
ample illustration is demanded by all books 
of this descriptive character, and the archi- 
tect especially looks for ground plans, without, 
which such a book as this cannot be said to 
fully satisfy him. 


Catalogue of the Utched Work of Frank 


Brangwyn, A.R.A., etc. (London: ‘The 
Fine Art Society, td. 1912. Price 
3l. 3s.) 

Tuts is the fourth catalogue of modern 


etching which has recently appeared. ‘The 
works of Muirhead Bone were treated by 
Campbell Dodgson in 1909; those of the 
late Sir Seymour Haden, by H. Nazeby 
Harrington in 1910; and in the early part of 
the present year D. Y. Cameron was _cata- 
logued by Frank Rinder. Mr Frank 
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Brangwyn does not approach etching from the 
standpoint of the artists we have named. 
He has a method of his own, and has found 
in the zinc plate a vehicle for the display of 
his mastery of drawing and composition. 
His appreciation of mass as an architectural 
effect is unquestionable, and certainly un- 
rivalled among the executants of large 
architectural plates. “‘ Mosque,  Con- 
stantinople”’ (No. 185), and the ‘‘ Valentré 
Bridge, Cahors’? (No. 178), ave typical of 
this power, and mark a conception of archi- 
tecture that is far too little indulged. The 
long list of works possessed by foreign 
galleries which is given at the close of the 
book show the appreciation which he. re- 
ceives abroad. Since the artist makes no 
pretence of being influenced by the English 
school of etching, this must be accepted as 
a wholly individual compliment. Two 
hundred reproductions are given in the cata- 
logue, necessarily very greatly reduced, but 
from the collector’s point of view sufficient 
for identification. The size of the plate is, 


stated in both English and Continental 
measurements. 

The Law Relating to Highways. By H. 
Hampton Copnatn. (London: Charles 


Knight & Co., Ltd. 

766 pp.) 

Tats work was first published in 1905, and the 
which attended it showed that a concise 
treatise on the law of highways was much needed. 
In this second edition the book has heen re- 
arranged, and apparently a great deal of it has 
been rewritten. The introduction of many 
more headlines and the breaking up of the 
chapters into concise paragraphs on particular 
subjects will certainly be appreciated by those 
for whom the book is primarily intended. The 
style of the work seems to suggest that it is 
intended more for the use of laymen and officials 
than for trained lawyers, and it is really a 
comprehensive and exhaustive digest of the 
somewhat uninteresting branch of the law with 
which it deals. The author in his preface makes 
his acknowledgments to better known books on 
highway law and kindred matters, and one 
cannot but feel that Mr. Copnall has entirely 
succeeded in his attempts to boil down the vast 
stores of learning contained in other volumes to 
a more compendious and useful size. To have 
accomplished the task of compressing the whole 
of the law relating to highways into the compass 
of one comparatively small volume is indeed a 
notable achievement, and the author is certainly 
to be congratulated upon having produced, a 
very readable and useful treatise. The general 
arrangement of the book and the division of the 
subject matter is in every way excellent and of 
such a character that any particular point can 
easily be located. It is not possible within the 
scope of this review to give anything like a full 
account of the many and varied matters dealt 
with in this comprehensive volume, so it must 
suffice to say that it is encyclopedive in its 
completene: The labour involved in prepar- 
ing such a volume must indeed have been 
stupendous, and the author is worthy of all 
praise for the energy and skill he has brought to 
bear on the undertaking. 

In addition to the main portion of the volume, 
which deals thoroughly in direct and concise 
language with every conceivable matter in 
connection with highways, their administration 
and use, there is also a very good appendix 
containing an epitome of enactments relating 
to highway administration arranged in chrono- 
logical and sectional order, beginning with 
Magna Charta 1297 (25 Ed. I. c. 15), which, itis 
interesting to note, enacted in sect. 15 that no 
town or freeman were to be distrained to build 
bridges unless they were already by custom 
bound to do so. ‘The list is brought right up 
to date by the inclusion of the Motor Car 
(International Circulation) Amendment Order 
dated June 24 of this year. Chapter XXXVIIT., 
which deals with light locomotives on highways. 
will be found to contain a fairly complete account 
of the law relating to motor-cars. In addition 
to the table of contents there is an excellent 
table of statutes and a table of cases, and the 
book is also furnished with a more than usually 
good index. We can with the utmost confidence 
recommend this book not only to highway 
ials, but to all who are interested in highway 
stration, either as county councillors ot 
+ councillors or otherwise. Surveyors 
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as distr 
and architects, too, should find a place for it on 
their bookshelves, 
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Butterworths Workmen's Compensation Cases. 
Vol. V. (New Series). Edited by His Honour 
Juper Rurae, K.C., and Doveras KNocKER,! 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Butterworth &! 
Co. 1912. Pp. 697.) 

Tuis volume of these well-known reports.) 
which comprises every case heard in the House oft 
Lords and the Court of Appeal in England, with 
selected cases heard in th Court of Appeal 
and the Scotch Court of Session, from October,} 
1911, to October, 1912, contains all the charac~ 
teristics of the previous volumes and requires no 
recommendation in the hands of the reviewer.| 
In addition to the 697 pages devoted to the 
actual reports of cases there is a table of cases 
reported in both series of these reports 
besides an index to the subject matter of this 
volume there is a digest to the volume arranged 
according to the sections of the Act. 

Both the legal profession and the public are| 
indebted to the editors of these reports for the 
able assistance they receive in mastering this 

ry special branch of the law, but the’ 
jurist contemplating the number of cases that 
have arisen under this one Act in this single 
year may well ask himself is legislation which 
involves such a mass of litigation well con- 
ceived ? tigation means a charge on the 
public purse, and legislation conferring benefits 
upon a class at the cost of another class should, 
if possible, be expressed in clear terms, for if 
litigation ensues the burden of remedial 
legislation is increased, whilst no corresponding’ 
increase in benefit is conferred. whose 
intention and meaning are left to be discovered 
by the Courts are a product of modern times, 
and it is necessary to point out that less haste 
in legislation and more time for deliberation on 

Bills in Parliament would relieve the public of 

the necessity for vexations litigation and 

facilitate business arrangeme and insurance. 


Urban Land, Traffic and Housing Problems. 
By A. W. Anpurson. (London: P. § 
King & Son, 1912. Price 6d. net.) 

Tue land in relation to town planning and 
city improvement schemes is a subject to which 
as time goes on public attention is becoming 
more seriously directed, but it presents a 
problem involving questions social, political, 
even ethical, with which it is not our special 
province to deal. From the point of view ofj 
the technical town-planner the first essential 
would seem to be a suitable and unrestricted site 
for his town, and such control over the whole 
of the land involved as permits h: heme to 
be properly developed ; but how control 
should be obtained it is not for him to say. 
One fundamental difficulty in dealing with the) 
land is usually ascribed to the fact that it is a 
monopoly, but the author of this pamphlet) 
suggests that the prevailing ideas are wrong, 
and that land for town improvements is so 
costly just “because it is not a monopoly; 
if it were it could be obtained for nothing.” 
To understand the author’s drift, it is necessary, 
to realise that by a land monopoly in any 
district he means ownership by a single person 
or group of persons whose interests are identical ; 
not, as at present, by a number of individual 
persons whose interests are conflicting. Tf 
London was owned by a syndicate of which 
the present landowners were shareholders, 
instead of by a thousand different persons, he 
contends that the syndicate would be able to 
give up all land required for improvements 
without any loss of revenue, as so long as 
people lived somewhere in London the exact 
position would not matter. They would still) 
pay rent to the syndicate, and the more land 
given up for parks or open spaces the more the 
remainder would increase in value, the total of 
the rent-roll remaining the same. 

When referring in a previous number to the 
advantages that might be derived from extend 
ing to the whole of London the system of 
single control now obtainable on the estates 
of the great landowners we expr 
opinion, which we see no reason 
public sentiment would never permit any one 
man or group of men to own the whole of 
the land of London. But this land problem 
has to be faced and solved, and this suggestion i 
an interesting contribution in that direction. 


The Arbitration Clause in Engineering and 
Building Contracts. By E. J. RiwMERe 
(London: Constable & Co. 1912. 24 pp. 
2 


2s. net.) 

Tuts is an excellent little monograph dealing 

with the Arbitration Clause in engineering and 

building contracts, with the object of putting 
| 
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rward certain suggestions for the modification 
f such clause in view of recent legal decisions. 
he atithor points out that the powers of an 
ngineer under a contract for engineering or 
uilding works have been seriously under- 
1ined by recent cases in the Court of Appeal and 
he House of Lords. The object of the author 
s chiefly to consider the effect of the decisions 
a four ca namely, Freeman v. Chester 
‘ural District Council; Aird v. Bristol Corpora- 
ion; Blackwell v. Derby Corporation, and 
fickman v. Roberts, so as to warn engineers 
anger which has arisen therefrom, and 
aggest alterations which may be made 
s, fair to building owner 
nd contractor alike, for the better security of 
he settlement of disputes by arbitration, The 
sarned author expleins the law as it was laid 
own in the famous judgment of Lord Justice 
owen in Jackson v. Barry Railway Company 
1893) 1 Ch. p. 238), and gives a very fair 
nd accurate summary of the effe of the 
ases above mentioned. The broad lesson to 
e learnt from them is, he contends, that the 
rbitration Clause is by no means unassailable, 
ggests, therefore, that if the building 
; to ensure that an ection cannot 
e maintained in the courts of law he must now 
lake several modifications in the usual con- 
ract as it at present stands. The conclusions 
rrived at by Mr. Rimmer seem to us to be very 
roper and useful ones. This little essay, 
herefore, is decidedly worth perusal hy all who 
re in any way interested in engineering or 
uilding contracts. 


hen to 


By W. F. A. 


5s. net.) 


he Materials Used in Sizing. 

Ermen, M.A. (Constable. 
HOUGH ng is not an operation of great 
elative importance in building work, there is 
o doubt that the properties and ingredients 
f this material might be better known to many 
tho have to deal with it. That the author 
as confined himself to the sizing materials 
sed in the textile industry is unfortunate 
‘om the standpoint of most of our readers, 
ut, though questions connected with the 
pecial nature of cloth do not usually concern 
S, an enumeration and description of the 
igredients of s should be of interest to all 
ssponsible for decorative work. The book 
pens with a chapter on the starches which are 
arefully differentiated with the aid of diagrams, 
nd this is followed by a short account of the 
eighting materials employed, and a more 
etailed account of the softening ingredien 
hich it is essential to use in the case of fabr 
hapter IV. deals with the antiseptics necessary 


» vent mildew and other putrefactive 
hanges, and Chapter V. with the analysis 
f sized cloth. A short account - of the 


olumetric solutions required by the analyst 
lows, and the book concludes with an index 
receded by thirty pages of tables, chiefly 
oncerned with the density of various solutions. 
Though containing some matters of lay 
terest, the work deals chiefly with the actual 
perations required by the analyst, to whom 
; should prove useful. 


———_-4--___. 
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Tue OLD CottEGcEs or OxrorD. By Aymer 
allance, F.S.A, (London: B, ‘T. Batsford. 
|. 4s. net.) 


Otp Houses anp VILLAGE BumpINes IN 
Ast ANGLI By Basil’ Oliver. (London : 
. T. Batsfor 21s. net.) 

Locan LxatstAtion. By F. N. Keen, 
uondon: W. Southwood & Co.) 

———_+---—_. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘*A Thoroughly Up-to-Date Society.” 


Str,—No one recognises more than I do 
he value and desirability of criticism, inas- 
auch as it often brings fresh light to bear 
ipon a subject, but it should, in my opinion, 
0 be of value be based on the actual observa- 
ions made, and not on what the person 
ffected is supposed to have said. 

In your reference to my remarks regarding 
he Licentiates, the point I raised was that 
umbers of those who have been admitted 
ppear to have joined the Institute under 
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the misapprehension that it would be quite 

easy—in fact, more or less a matter of form— 
for them to become Fellows of the Institute, 
but now they find that they have to sit for, 
and pass, an examination extending over a 
period of six days in order to qualify as 
candidates for the Fellowship. I ask how 
they feel about it, in the actual words you 
quote in full. 

Had you appreciated my reference you 
would scarcely have been at a less to under- 
stand how I, as a Fellow of the R.I.B.A., or 
as the mouthpiece of another society, could 
make a statement which was perfectly clear 
and justifiable if quoted in full, but which 
was rendered misleading through your omis- 
sion of the context. 

As for holding out a bait for Licentiates 
to join the Society, it may be of interest 
to you to know that among candidates who 
have applied for membership of the Society, 
but who were not successful owing to lacking 
the necessary qualification, have been a 
number of Licentiates. 

Regarding my position as mouthpiece of 
the Society of Architects, | may, in passing, 
point out that I made it perfectly clear that 
uhe views I put forward in my address were 
personal, and they are not necessarily those 
of the Society, except where I make refer- 
ence to the werk upon which the Council 
are actually engaged, such as the education 
and Registration of architects. 

With regard to the Society’s proposal to 
introduce the Beaux-Arts system of archi- 
tectural ateliers into England, I would refer 
you to a leading article in the Builder of 
June 4, 1910, headed the ‘“‘ Beaux-Arts 
in the United States of America,’ where 
you pointed out that all the younger archi- 
tects and architectural students of America 
received their training either directly or 
indirectly on Beaux-Arts principles, with 
the result that the recent architecture in 
the United States has gained much by the 
influence of the Beaux-Arts, and that, while 
it still displays some of the defects so patent 
in our own, it has progressed far beyond 
ours owing to the voluntary subjection to 
the Beaux-Arts scheme under which the 
American architect has judiciously electea 
to place himself. You go on to predict that 
our students will in the near future feel 
impelled to follow this example, and you 
suggest that the sooner this decision is 
arrived at the more rapid will be our 
progress; and you close by stating that it 
would not become us, still laggards in this 
race, to scrutinise too closely the exact stage 
that has been reached, except with a view to 
modelling our own procedure in the future. 

Tt is true, as you now remark, that this 
system has been of slow and natural growth 
in France, but, if your former leading article 
jg to be trusted, it is equally true that the 
system has been introduced into America 
with the most beneficial results to the archi- 
tecture of that country. Considering also 
that in a further note you appeared to recog- 
nise that there might be a necessity to obtain 
instructors from abroad, we might have ven- 
tured to have hoped for a more sympathetic 
attitude towards an attempt to carry, out 
the general ideas which your journal itself 
suggested. 

Another point in my address which you 
criticise is the suggestion that the R.I.B.A. 
and the Society should work together gener- 
ally—one looking after .the interests of 
architecture and the other that of architects. 
If you will refer again to my address you 
will see that this is purely my personal 
suggestion, which I put. forward as being 
worthy of consideration not only of the 
R.LB.A., but of the Society of Architects, 
which as a body has not yet considered the 
matter. : 

My idea was, and is, that the two societies 
should work together by mutua! arrangement 
and in perfect harmony. It would then be 
to the interests of members of the Institute 
to become members of the Society (the sub- 
scriptions of both societies being adjusted 
accordingly), and what would naturally 
happen at the first ensuing Council elections 
would be that the leaders of the profession 
would seek election on both Councils, and 
consequently both bodies would be governed 
by them, and, in my opinion, the present 
system of overlapping might be entirely 
avoided. 

I trust yoa will see your way to publish 
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this letter in your next issue to correct the 
misapprehension in which you have inad- 
vertently fallen. Prrcy B. Tupps. 
*,* Our best answer to the above charge 
of misunderstanding Mr. Tubbs is to quote 
him in full as his rer S app in our 
report :—‘‘ The Royal itute of British 
Architects have succeeded in getting some 
2,000 architects to become Licentiates, but 
numbers of these appear to have joined 
under the misapprehension that it would be 
quite easy—in fact, more or less a matter of 
form—for them to become Fellows of the 
Institute. As a matter of fact, only ten 
have been able to satisfy the examiners and 
qualify as candidates for election as Fellows 
at the first examination which has been held. 
This examination proved not to be a mere 
matter of form, but a very real test extend- 
ing over six days. How Licentiates feel 
about this I do not know, but possibly some 
or even many of them would rather be 


corporate members of a_ progr and 
thoroughly up-to-date Society, 1g for 
reform all the time, than merely non- 


corporate members of the senior body. TI, 
for one, shall watch future developments i 
this respect with great interest.” ‘The italics 
are our own. Mr. Tubbs’s supplementary 
remarks that some Licentiates have not been 
able to qualify for membership of his Society 
does not, in our opinion, help to make his 
position in this matter clearer. If Mr. 
Tubbs cares to search our columns he will 
find many appreciative references to the 
Beaux-Arts system of architectural training. 
There is nothing contradictory in this respect 
in our criticism of last week. To approve of 
the principles of a certain system of training 
is, however, quite another thing from approv- 
ing of an attempt to transplant one of its 
isolated phases. So far as the concluding 
part of the above letter is concerned, it must 
have struck other readers besides ourselves 
that a considerable portion of his opening 
address as President of the Society of Archi- 
tects was occupied with the affairs of the 
Royal Institute, whose President a week 
previously had, possibly with greater 
authority, covered the ground.—Ep.] 


Fire Protection and the London County Council. 


Str,—In your issue of November 29 you did 
me the honour of printing my letter regarding 
what I described as the apathy of the London 
County Council in enforcing the London Build- 
ing Act Amendment Act of 1905, and in your 
admirable article on the subject of the Kensing- 
ton fire, in which you refer to my letter and 
also to a reply by the Chairman of the Building 
Act Committee of the London County Council, 
you express your hope that ‘‘ prompt measures 
will be taken to deal with dangerous cases, 
particularly where premises are occupied in 
part for dwelling or sleeping purposes.” 

I now venture to ask for further space in 
your esteemed columns, firstly, to meet the reply 
of the Chairman of the Building Act Committee, 
and, secondly, to make some suggestions as to 
the prompt measures that should be taken to 
remedy the present state of affairs. 

My first letter arose out of certain queries of 
the Coroner presiding at the inquest at the 
Kensington fire, and in that letter I speak of 
50,000 buildings that have remained unattended 
to for seven years, the small number actually 
put in order by the Council up to June last 
(June 12 to be exact) having been only 527 


7 


Having regard to the subject I was discuss- 
ing—i.e., the fire at Messrs. Barker’s—I was 


obviously referring to existing buildings under 
sect. 9 of the enactment of 1905, and no figures 
contradictory to mine have so far been produced. 
on behalf of the Council. 

Now, Mr. Taylor, of the London County 
Council, in his d to show that the County 
Council has been active under the Building Act 
Amendment Act, is at pains to point out that 
the Council has during the past seven years 
dealt with 1,189 cases of new buildings, and has 
granted certificates to such new buildings to 
the extent of 1,043. I concur with Mr. Taylor 
as to the exactitude of these two figures, but 
they have nothing to do with my complaint, 
as my complaint related to existing buildings— 
i,e., not to buildings “about to be erected.” 
Tt is obvious that new buildings for which plans 
have to be deposited, and in which all existing 
statutes have to be provided for, must be 
dealt with as matters of ordinary routine, 

Again, Mr. Taylor, in wishing to take credit 
for his Department for haying completed 351 
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cases unter sect. 11 and 4,430 applications for 
exemption, etc., under sect. 10 and 12 of the 
Building Act Amendment Act as to projecting 
shops, ete.—again subjects not complained of in 
my letter—does not really improve the Council’s 
case against my charges of sluggishness, but the 
reve He has overlooked the fact that the 
Superintending Architect, in giving evidence on 
the London County Council General Powers 
Bill in June la: also stated that, as far as 
these particular sections were concerned (and 
apparently also sect. 11), 48,566 have been 
notified to his department as requiring atten- 
tion. In other words, some 44,000 additional 
cases, over and above 50,000 I complained 
of, have now been waiting seven years for the 
Council’s pleasure. 

Thus, by Mr, Taylor’s own showing, the 
position is far more serious than I had desired 
to indicate. 

Mr. Taylor, it is true, prides himself on 
some 00 warnings having been sent out 
regarding the 48,500 cases notified to the 
Council, but he is silent on the question as to 
how many of those notices have been really 
enforced. May I suggest nil, for, as I stated with 
regard to sect. 9, so with the sects. 10 to 12 
the Act has been very much of a “ dead lette 

Summarised, about 94,000 buildings in all 
under the Act are now awaiting action since 
1905, including the 50,000 under Schedule 9 
previously complained of, Surely this is a 
terrible total. 

It is, however, no 


use complaining of the 
County Council’s sluggishness without indi- 
cating some remedy. The remedy, to my 
mind, is a very simple one; it comprises the 
following :— 

(a) A public announcement (repeated 
monthly) by the London County Council that it 
intends to have the whole of the work under the 
Building Act Amendment Act remedied by 
January 1, 1918, the public announcement 
being followed by two circular notices in the 
44,000 cases under sects. 10 to 

(6) An immediate instruction to the District 
Surveyors to notify to the Council within six 
months (as set out in sect. 17) all cases they 


consider to come under sect. 9—a matter that 
has been practically neglected during the past 
seven years nd immediately upon receipt 


of these notifications an ue of circular 
notices to owners concerned that the Council 
are prepared to sive suggestions accom- 
panied by plans with proposals as to convenient 
dates for carrying out the necessary structural 
improvements, and are prepared to assist in 
every possible way applicants who volunteer 
assistance and offer prompt remedies. 

(c) A cancellation of the existing notification 
to the D. +t Surveyors that they are not to 
press the execution of work under sects. 10 
to 12 in their respective districts, and in place 
of that notice an instruction that they shall 
see that the whole of this work is carried out 
by 1918 or earlier, the instruction to set out 
certain guiding principles as to remedies and 
also grounds for exemption. As to exemptions, 
any recommendation for exemption signed by 
the local District Surveyor and two adjoining 
istrict Surveyors should be accepted ipso facto 
the Building Act Committee as a prime face 
for exemption without further investigation 
or expens 

(d) The energetic enforcement in 1913 by 
legal proceedings of at le: one case under 
sect. 9 and one under sect. 10 in each district 
as an earnest of the Council’s intentions. 

(e) The formation of several Sub-Committees 
of three in the Building Act Committee to sit 
weekly to accelerate the decisions requiring 
the Committee attention under the 1905 
Act, with the neces: trengthening of Mr. 
Riley’s personal staff and the staff of the 
Committee Clerk. 

(f) The immediate strengthening of Mr. 
Stransome’s staff in the Building Act Depart- 
ment by five managing assistants, twenty 
senior assistants, twenty junior assistants, and 
twenty cler ete., all on the ‘temporary 
establishment, the staff to work by areas, and 
each senior assistant to follow his own case 
from beginning to end, all modern mechan 
equipment to be used to accelerate the we > 
including photography and mechanical copying 
instead of tracing 

(g) The publication quarterly of a list of 
building owners who have complied with the 
Building Act Amendment Act of 1905. 

If the remedy be, organised somewhat on 
these lines the Council will, in the fir t place, 
find that much of the necessary work will be 
done by owners voluntarily at their own time 
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and in a manner convenient to themselves 
@.e., When doing their usual decorative and 
structural repairs. They will find a vast 
number of the owners will submit their own 
plans and suggestions. The Council will be 
rid of much of the work under sects. 10 to 12, 
which the District Surveyors are quite capable 
of handling, and they will find their intentions 
to carry through this somewhat unpleasant 
duty of enforcing the Act of 1905 in a busine 
like wa: 


cost, 
ars’ time to 


owners have already had 
make the necessary reser 
Given a procedure on these lines, the necessary 
alterations to e: x buildings can be readily 
completed in five years, and the structural wor 
will not be found to inconvenience the metropolis, 
as it is mainly internal and less in quantity than 
what has been done in London in several 
active building periods of lesser duration. . . 
Epwiy 0. Sacus. 
Offices of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mull, S.W. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have been 
given to understand that Mr. Taylor, in the 
Council Chamber on December 3, has further 
confused the issue in certain replies to Mr. 
Jesson by including the number of buildings 
that have been attended to by the Building 
Act Department under the old Factory Acts— 
an entirely different matter—as work done 
purely in the interests of the 1905 enactment. 
There are, of course, a number of buildings to 
which both the Building Act Amendment Act 
of 1905 and the Factory Acts apply, but the 
number of factories erected prior to 1906 which 
had already then fully complied with the current 
requirements under the Amendment Act of 
1905 are not very numerous, so that any sli 
overlapping in this direction does not afie 
primary complaint, whi that partiall; 
comply cannot well be included as meeting all 
the requirements under this law. 

Similarly, Mr. Taylor’s proud record of the 
number of buildings inspected under the Factory 
Acts as a matter of ordinary routine, althougt 
a creditable instance of regular work done, in 
no way assists him in finding an acceptable 
excuse for not diligently exercising the powe 
of the Council in respect to the many thousands 
of structures (about. 94,000) awaiting attention 


even y 


as coming under the different sections of the 
1905 enactment.—E. O. S. 


Should Names of Assessors be Known to 
Competitors ? 

Sm,—Mr. Voysey, in his “open letter,’ 
does not take any notice of the chief reason 
for publishing the names of assessors in com- 
petitions, which is that the competitors them- 
selves may know that their work will be 
judged by men possessing the special know- 
ledge required, as well as an impartial spirit. 

When the ablest man that can possibly be 
obtained is appointed assessor there is no 
question of designing ‘‘up or down to the 
assessor’s taste,” or of refraining to compete 
because you “do not sympathise”? “with his 
taste. The late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., was an admirable assessor, but neither 
the Cardiff Town Hall and Law Courts nor 
the Colchester Town Hall bear the least 
resemblance to his own buildings. 

Some’ experience leads me to think that it 
is among the unsuccessful designs that one 
has to look for feeble imitations of the 
assessor's own ‘‘manner”’ in building. I 
do not know of a single instance in which the 
successful design has been markedly based 
on the judge’s particular taste, as seen in 
his own works. Unless the name of the 
assessor is known, and is in itself a guaran- 
tee of both his fairness and ability to judge, 
there would be but small response among 
architects to any competition that might be 
promoted, however important. 

I fear Mr. Voysey will have some difficulty 
in getting supporters for his complaint, 
because I believe the grievance is an 
imaginary one. 


H. Avusrr 


Hart, A.R:1.B.A. 


Ruskin and Pugin ‘‘the Younger.” 


Sm,—In your interesting leader of 
November 22 on the late Mr. Norman Shaw 
I notice a chronological slip which may per- 
chance cause perplexity to the future his- 
torian. 
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Speaking of the middle of the last century, 
you say ‘Ruskin and his ardent lieu-| 
tenant, the younger Pugin, were beginning to| 
arouse the imagination of architects.’’ ‘lhe 
reference here must, of course, be intended 
to apply to that great champion of the 
Gothic Revival, Augustus Welby Pugin. His/ 
brilliant crusade, however, began as far back | 
as 1836 with the publication of the ‘ Con-} 
trasts,’’ and his unique career closed prema-| 
turely in 1852, just sixty years since. Thug) 
his date precluded the possibility of any 
lieutenancy with respect to Ruskin, while | 
his qualities must always have made of him} 
a leader and nothing less. And, in point of)| 
fact, the two men, though owning a common} 
objective, were far from seeing eye to eye} 
during the brief coincidence of their} 
activities. | 

The error is no doubt primarily one of} 
family chronology. The ‘‘ Elder Pugin” | 
known to professional biography was the} 
French refugee of the early century, and\ 
Augustus, his son, is correctly termed ‘‘ the 
younger.”” Overlooking the first generation, 
however, recent writers have constantly 
applied this differentiation as to the grand- 
son, the late Edward Welby Pugin, whose 
date, of course, approximates to that indi- 
cated in your article, but whose personality 
and record must by no means be confounded 
with those of his distinguished father. 

W. Ranvorps. 


reference was to the son of 


[*s* The n 
: refugee—to Augustus Welby 


the French. 


Pugin. Perhaps it v a little un- 
happy to refer to Pug who was seven 
years the older, as “lieutenant in the 


Gothic movement, but the idea was to suggest 
that his contribution was secondary to that 
of Ruskin.—THe Werrer o# tHe ARTICLE. ] 


— oe 


INTERCOMMUNICATION | 
COLUMN. | 
| 


A Dictionary of Architecture. 


Smr,—Would you kindly, per the Builder, \ 
give the name and publisher of a good 
Dictio of Architecture? P. Guy. | 
[{*,* Our correspondent gives no indicati 
of ‘the kind of Dictionary he is in need of, | 
and as the range of subjects dealt with in| 
books of this class is very wide—some being 
stronger on the historical than on the practical 
side of architecture—we think it well to give 
a list of the principal reference books in the 
English language: 

(1) “The Architectural Publication Soci 
Dictionary of Architecture.’ Prepared by 
Committee of Architects. 6 Vc London, 
1848-1892. (Price about 5/. 10s. to 6/. 10s.) 
For historical and biograph information 
this work is still of great Its_biblio- 
graphical lists, which are at the end 
of most articles, form a sable Index 
Liborum, and afford the inquirer the fullest 
particulars as to the most important sources 
to be consulted for further information, 
Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing: Biographieca. cal, and Descrip- 
tive.” By Russell. s 3 Vols., 4to. 
London and New Y Macmillan, 1901-2, | 
(3. 15s. net.) | 

(3) Atkinson: ‘Glossary of Terms Used in 


y 


a 


English. Architecture.” Small 8vo. Methuen, | 
1906. (3s. 6d. net.) . 


(4) Weale: “Dictionary of Terms Used in| 
Architecture, Building, Engineering, etc.” 
8vo. Lockwood, 1876. (5s.) . 

(5) Pa “Handbook of Technical 
Terms in Architecture and Building.” | 
8vo. Scott, Greenwood, 1904. (7s. 6d. net.) | 

(6) Parker: ‘Concise Glossary of Terms | 


Used (chiefly) in Gothic Architecture.” Small 
8yo. Parker, 1875, | 

(7) “Parker’s Glossary of Terms.’ 3 Vols., 
large 8vo, . Fifth and best edition, 1850. 
(Price about 2/7. 5s.) ' 
All these books may be obtained from Mr. 
B, T, Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C.—EpD.] | 
——_+-~@-+____ | 


WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF. 

Mr. Hay Morgan on November 27 asked the 
representative of the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the roofing of Westminster Hall | 
was in need of repairs, and Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
replied that a thorough inspection of the roof | 
was urgently needed, and the First Commissioner 
proposed at once to erect scaffolding in order 
to see what repairs were necessary. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hostel of the Resurrection, Leeds. 

pag) Hs “plan of the complete scheme is 
designed in the shape of a semi- 
quadrangle with front to Springfield 
Mount, about 170 ft. long, and east 
and west wings about 77 ft. long. The semi- 
quadrangle is open to the south except for the 
dwarf wall shown in the foreground. 

The first portion comprises the central tower 
and half the front to Springfield Mount: the 
east wing was built about two years ago. 

The part already built includes a large hall, 
common-room, smoking-room, common study, 
grand staircase under the tower, kitchen office: 
servants’ quarters, and thirty-two bedrooms. 

The portion yet to be built includes the chapel 
and vestries, warden’s rooms, and further study 
and bedroom accommodation. 

The contractor is Mr. J. T. Wright, of Skinner 
Lane, Leeds. 


Proposed Church, Finchley, Middlesex. 

Tun site for this proposed new church at 
Finchley was a somewhat narrow and sloping 
one, occupied by a temporary iron church, over 
and about which it was intended to build the 
new church, so that the temporary building 
need not be removed till the new church was 
completed. The plan consists of a nave, 
103 ft. 6 in. long by 38 ft. 6 in. wide, with 
narrow passage aisles, and having porches and 
baptistry at the west end, the baptistry being 
continued up to form a small bell turret or 
tower. The organ was intended to be placed 
in a raised position at each side at the east end 
ofthe nave. The chancel is 40 ft. 3 in. long 
by 22 ft. wide, with chapel on the north side 
and narrow aisle and choir and clergy vestries 
on the south. The roofs were intended to be 
constructed with steel principals, so as to avoid 
thrust, and the interior of the church was to 
be ceiled with a boarded ceiling as a ground 
for colour decoration, the walls and piers being 
white, with a coloured panelled dado against 
the aislo walls. The seating of the building 
was for an inclusive total of 760. 

The design was prepared by Mes: Geofiry 
Iucas & Arthur Lodge, of Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C., in conjunction with 
Mr. John Page, B.A., the perspectives, illus- 
trated herewith, being pencil drawings by 
Mr. Lucas. 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 

Ty our issue of November 22 we published 
the winning design for the Parliament Buildings, 
Winnipeg, by Mr. F. W. Simon, F.R.I.B.A. In 
the present issue is illustrated the design of 
Mes: Edward & W. 8. Maxwell, of Montreal, 
who were among the five premiated competitors 
in the final. competition, assessed by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A. As will be seen, 
M Maxwell’s design is on similar lines to 
that of Mr. Simon, which was produced in 
England, and, although not successful, Messrs. 
Maxwell are to be congratulated on their fine 
effort to provide a dignified Hou The style 
of the buildings was left to the discretion of the 
competitors. They were reminded, however, 
that ‘‘the province is politically within the 
British Empire, and that this fact should be 
expressed in its public buildings.” We regret that 
the photographs received from Canada did not 
show the scale of Mes Maxwell’s drawings. 


—_—_--—__—_ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, DEcemper 6. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 

Society —Professor C. Gourlay, B.Sc., on “‘ A Review 
of Byzantine and Italian Architecture.” 

Sarurpay, DacemBer 7. 

Aberdeen Architectural ation —Mr. Thomas 

Beattie on “ Decorative Plasterwork, and the Adupti 


tion of Old Methods to Modern Requirements. 
Illustrated. 7.30 p.m. 
Monpay, Dxcemner 9. 


The Architectural ociation.—Joint meeting with 


the Art Worke iild, ‘Tue Practice of the Craits 
in Modern Building.” 8 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Mr. C. R 


ng on “* Methods of Economising Heat ’’—IT. 

Bristol Society of Architects—Mr. Francis Bond, 
M.A., F.GS., on “'The Growth of the English Parish 
Church.” 8p m. 

The Incorporated Cl 
tors’ Hill, London-wal 
on ‘ Marble Mosaics and Til 8 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “Gothic Cathedrals of 
France.” 5 p.m. 


iation (Carpen- 
John Barnes 


AE nt aL ee ne, 


Tunspay, Ducemper 10, 


The Univers 


The Institution of 
Humphrey, M.Inst.C.E., 
Distr.bution of Producer-Gas in South Staffordshire,” 
8 pan. 


oF DecemsBerR 11, 

Royal Society of Arts .F, Mollwo Perkin, F.I.C., 

on “Natural and Synthetic Rubber,” 8 p.m. 
Architectural Assoctation.—Mr. Lawrence 

3.A,, on “Small Country Houses of 


hitectural Association.—Mr. J. Hayes 

nament in Architecture.” 8 p.m. 
Tuurspay, Decemper 12. 

iety of Arts (Indiim Section).—Sir Bradford 

L.E., on “Delhi, the Metropolis of India.” 


Royal $ 
Leslie, K. 
4,30 pam. 

Society of Antiqua 


8.30 p.m. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural, Soctety.—Brief 
scription of a tour in Italy and exhibition of drawings 
tt ir. Piet De Jong. 6.30 p.m. 


by Mr, G. H. Fog; 
Institution of Electrical En 


—8 p.m. 
. H. BF. Traylen on 


neers. 
3 —Mr 
allels from Neighbouring 


Sheffield Society of Arehite 
“ Barnack Church, with Pa 
Churches.” 

The Concrete Institute—Mr. Robert Cathcart and Mr. 
Laurence Gadd on “The Effects on Conerete of Acids, 
Oils, and Fats.”” 7.30 p.m, 

Univ ty of London (British Musewm) —Mr. Banister 
Fletcher “ Greek Corinthian Buildings.” 30 p.m. 

The Society of Architects—Mr. B. W. Harvey Piper 
(hon. member) on “Salisbury Cathedral.” Lantern 
slides. 8 p.m, 


——————— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 694, 

Harrogate School Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have been in 
correspondence with the promoters of this 
competition. As a result of the correspondence 
the conditions have been amended, and are 
now regarded as satisfactory. 

The following addendum to the conditions of 
the competition has been issued :—‘‘In the 
event of the buildings being proceeded with the 
author of the design placed first by the assessor 
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shall be employed to carry out the work unless 
the assessor shall be satisfied that there is some 
valid objection to such employment, or, that 
the lowest tender received for the work is more 
than 10 per cent. above the author’s estimate.” 
The premiums offered are 1002., 501., and 251, 
and designs must be sent in by February 3, 1913. 


School at Govan, N.B. 

Six architects or firms of architects were 
invited to send in competitive designs for a new 
school at Govan, N.B. Mr. Andrew Balfour, 
F.R.1.B. of Glasgow, has been placed first 
on the n will be carried out 
forthwith. 
will be provided, and it is estimated that the 
buildings will cost about 18,0002. 

Competition Assessors. 

Reference is made on p. 670 to the question of 
i essors in the early stages of com- 
petitions, a point raised by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 
in our last week’s issue. 


—___---—__—_ 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM : 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


Some important acqu 
been made in the Department of Woodwork 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
earliest is a French casket of the XIVth 
century, which is stated to have come from 
the Church of the Holy Trinity at Eu, in Nor- 
mandy. This casket was presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Murray Marks ; it is of oak, 
gilt, and elaborately carved with Gothic 
tracery, the mounts being of gilt copper, and 
the interior painted with the coronation of the 
Virgin and the symbols of the four Evangelists 
(exhibited in Room 51). A pair of oak cup- 
board doors from Northamptonshire, painted 
with scenes representing the orders of Angel: 


‘itions have recently 


| bac 


ae 


Design for Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


By Messrs. Edward & W. 8. Maxwell, Montreal. 


about 1500, are exhibite 1 
Room 7. Of about the same date is 
livery cupboard carved with open Gothic 
tracery ; the ostrich feathers which form part 
of the decoration probably represent the 
badge of Arthur, Prince of Wales, oldest son 
of Henry VII. This was found recently in a 
farmhouse at Burwarton, Shropshire, and was 
presented by Mr. Robert Mond, F.S.A., through 
the National Art Collections Fund (Room 6). 

A fine piece of panelling, bearing the date 

1546, has been purchased from a house known 
as Beckingham Hall, -at Tolleshunt Major, 
Essex (Room 5 ). It is carved with decora- 
tions in the style of the Ren: among 
which are the Royal arms as by 
Henry VIIT. and those of Stephen Beckingham. 

The Museum collection of painted wooden 
roundels (a in Room 52), which were in use 
in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, has been 
enriched by an uncommon set consisting of 
twelve pi enclosed in a turned case. In 
Room 55 is shown a cabinet of the period of 
Charles IT., mounted with brass and decorated 
with 1 lacquer in gold and colours on a 
black ground. In the same room is a Queen 
Anne writing cabinet, believed to have 
belonged to Dean Swift, 

A gap in the historical sequence of English 
panelled interiors (Room 56) has been filled 
by the pe onneren from the National Art 
Collections Fund, ed by a body of sub- 
scribers, of a panelled room of about 1730 
removed from No. 26, Hatton-garden. The 
panelling is of pine, with elaborately carved 
mantelpiece, doorways, and recesses. 


—— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tux usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 


dating from 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, §.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chair man, presiding. 
Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that loans ebe made to Borough 
Coun as follows Stepney, 70,0002. for 
electricity undertaking ; St. Marylebone, 1,7501. 


ae electricity undertak ng ; Stoke Newington, 

2,050/. for a street improvement. 

Regent's Quadrant.—In a report of the 
General Purpc Committee it was stated that 
in connexion with the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the design to be adopted for 
completing the rebuilding of the Quadrant, 
Regent-street, they considered that it devolved 
Jouncil to do all in its power to assist 
securing that the new buildings should 
add to the ‘amenities of the thoroughfare, and in 
is connexion the elevation of the buildings is 
sly of importance. cept as regards 
fain matters of detail dealt with in the London 
Building Acts, the Council has no statutory 
control over such elevation, and it appeared 
to them that it would be desirable that 
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the Council should be represented upon this 
Committee, and therefore recommended 
“that H.M. Treasury be requested to 
approve of the nomination by the Council 
of a member of the Committee appointed 
to consider the design to be adopted for 
completing the rebuilding of the Quadrant, 
Regent-street.” 

The Kensington Fire——The Building Acts 
Committee in presenting a report of the fire at the 
premises of M John Barker & Co.,stated that 
the means of escape from this building had been 
under the consideration of the Council, and in 
April, 1912, suggestions for their improvement 
Ww at to the owners, Messrs. Barker, with 


reference to the whole of the of premises 
bounded by High-street, g-street, Ball- 
and Young-street. The suggestions 


ng the portion of the building in which 
occurred were :—T'o provide. a smoke- 
screen at the head of the open st. 
adjoining the staff bedrooms with a self- 
door therein, and to mark clea 
escape by the casement w indow at the opposite 
end of the pa: 
and on July 13, Barker were 
pressed to carry out the ‘Counc il’s suggestions 
or to submit counter-proposals with a view to 
their being carried out during the summer 
rec Two further interviews took place 
after that date, at which the owners were again 
urged to take action, The Committee further 
stated that if the suggestions put forward by 
the Council had been carried out they were of 
the opinion that the screen at the head of the 
staircase would have kept the smoke from 
entering the bedroom passage for fficient time 
to enable the staff to escape, and this view was 
also expressed by independent experts who gave 
evidence. at the inquest. The Committee “also 
reported that they had been informed that a 
scheme for rebuilding the whole of the premises 
was being prepared, and that plans for the 
front portion would be submitted to the Council 
shortly. 


ae 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


From the Builder of December 6, 1862. 


Save Leicester-square. 

Ir is to be hoped that the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood of Leicester-square and 
the friends of open spaces will organise a 
proper opposition to the company who 
threaten to fill the area with a general market. 
Now that the “ globe” is removed, the large- 
ness of the space, which had been forgotten, 
comes to light again. Thrown open, as we 
have said before, with trees bordering a few 
walks, it would be a boon and a blessing. 
Every inch of open space in the metropolis 
ought to be fought for—given up only at 
the sword’s point. Leicester-square, first 
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who formed there that collection 
1as grown into the noble museum of 
Lincoln’s Inn- 
it is not of the Leicester- 
square of past times that we would speak, 
but the Leicester-square of to-day, which we 
would see improved, beautified, and preserved 
The Board of Works, if they 
have power, should give their aid to prevent 
ne area from being again blocked up. 
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Office Building for Messrs. Berry Brothers, Detroit. 


Messrs, George D, Mason and F. 8. Swales, Architects. 


ARCHITECTURE AT DETROIT. 


S regards architecture in North 
America it may well be said 


that much water has run under the 

es during the past twenty years. 
istrating the changes which have taken 
within that time we reproduce some 
e works of a leading “firm” or “ asso- 
m” of architects which may be 
med among the pioneer architects of the 
Idle west’ of the United States. As 
us twelve or fifteen years ago the work 
few men in that part of the country 
conspicuously above the level of all 
others and heralded the approach of 
sed art—Messrs. Burnham & Root, of 
go; Messrs. Eames & Young, of St. 
;; Mr. Cass Gilbert, of St. Paul; and 
n & Rice, of Detroit, were the first to 
ypt architecture properly speaking ; 
were first to insist upon beauty of 
1 as part of their duty to their clients 
heir own reputations. 
is impossible for us in England to 
ive of the difficulties which these men 
30 overcome in attempting to educate 
utters of art the usually nouveau riche 
le of the country in the Mississippi 
y; but the varying popular taste 
, a8 in Detroit, it existed is interestingly 
ted in the architecture of the times, and 

eneral improvement is indicated. 
echo of the work H. H. Richardson 
oing in the Eastern States is noticeable 
» First Presbyterian Church, built in 
and in the Masonic Temple, erected 
94. The log cabin at Palmer Park 
32) and the police station at Belle 
ark back for inspiration to the days 
> frontiersman and the early French 
s of Detroit. The residence of Mrs. 
, built in 1895, is touched by the 
ice of the Italian Renaissance style, 
Joseph Morrell Wells, of McKim, 
& White, had so successfully intro- 
to New York, in his designs for the 
ry Club and the Villard (afterwards 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s) residence. The works 
above mentioned are by Messrs. Mason & 
Rice. 

In 1898 Mr. Mason associated with himself 
Francis Swales, one of the earliest of the 
pupils of the Society of Beaux-Arts archi- 
tects of New York, and the work of the 
following few years is in the modern Renais- 
sance style developed by the French system 
of training and study of Classic and Renais- 


sance styles. Berry Brothers’ office building 
(on this page) was probably the first design 
of the kind produced in the ‘ middle west.” 

The Temple Theatre (p. 682) and the 
Elks Building (p. 683), by J. M. Wood and 
F. S. Swales, and the Jewish Temple Beth El, 
by Messrs. Mason & Kahn, assisted by Mr. 
Swales, were built in between 1898 and 
1901. The Woodward-avenue Apartment 
House, built in 1902, was produced while the 


Vestibule in Messrs. Berry’s Office Building, Detroit. 
Messrs. George D, Mason and F, 8, Swales, Architects. 
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Detroit, and have perhaps something to \ 
with the fact uppermost in the mind 
every Detroiter that it is “the city whe 
life is worth livi ses 


HOUSING OF THE WORKIN 
CLASSES ACTS, 1890 TO 190 


Unper date of November 5, 1912, the Lot 
Government Board for Scotland issues 
Memorandum with respect to the provisi' 
and arrangement of houses for the worki 
classes. 

We extract from this Memorandum the 
paragraphs dealing with the arrangement a. 
construction of the houses, which should be 
more immediate interest to those concerp 
with the technical side of the question :— 

(2) Standard of Construction. 

In designing houses for the working clas 
the first consideration is that they shall mi 
the reasonable needs of the class of perso 
whom it is proposed to ommodate ; al 
while it is desirable that simplicity of des) 
and economy in construction and gene 
arrangements should be aimed at, it w ould 
well to bear in mind that houses erected 
a local authority ought generally to be st 
| E A as will be a model or standard for houses 

Log Cabin, Palmer Park, Detroit. the working classes which may be erected 


Messrs. Mason & Rice, Architects. private persons. 


Jacobean style was for a time “‘ fashionable.” 
Since that time most of the public and com- 
mercial buildings have been based upon 
Classic and Renaissance precedents, and the 
residences upon French Renaissance and the 
so-called ‘* Colonial,”’ and upon the conditions 
of climate and use of new kinds of materials, 
such as concrete and hollow. terra-cotta 
blocks. r 
The examples selected are intended to 
convey some idea of the “local colour” 
of the architecture of Detroit. 
For an American town Detroit is an 
old” place, having been founded more 
than two hundred years ago. It was for- 
1erly the “ capital” or seat of the Governor 
of the Louisiana territory. 
The plan of the town was designed by 
Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant (also. planner 
i of the city of Washington), and is among 
the most excellent town plans in Amer 
Detroit is a city of nearly half a million 
{ inhabitants, and is notable for its clean- 
liness, broad, well-paved, and well-lighted 
streets and. avenues lined with large trees 
The houses are not fenced in, but stand back 
some distance from the street pavements, 
and the effect of the principal avenues 
thus created is as of a park with houses in 
it rather than of a roadway bordered with 


buildings. A number of old French customs Proscenium Arch, Temple’ Theatre, Detroit. 


and old French families still survive in 
i Messrs. J. M. Wood and F, 8. Swales, Architects. 


+ 


“ce 


B 


(5) Types of Houses Most Suitable. 

The types of houses that may perhaps) 
regarded as the most suitable in ordint 
circumstances for buildings on new sites aré 
cottages, whether semi-detached or in rows, € 
(2) two-story houses, whether semi-detael 
or in rows, with separate dwellings on @ 
floor. 

(6) Number and Arrangement of Buildi 
on the Site. 

(a) Generally.—The arrangement of houset 
the site and to some extent the design of 
houses will depend upon the size, situati 
and character of the land, but the site should 
so utilised as to secure ample open space 
connexion with the houses and the best possi 
aspect for the living-rooms. Overcrowding 
houses on a site should be avoided, and ¢ 
must, of course, be taken to comply W 
any town-planning requirements, by-laws; 
other lo provisions in force in regard 
new streets or open spaces in conne sion Ww 
buildir 

On the question of the number of houses 
be erected on a site, the local authority 
doubtless consider it necessary to have reg 
to the cost of the site and the extent to wh 
2 street works will be necessary ; but, it we 
Residence of Mrs. S. F. Angus, Detroit. be well to bear in mind that the annual chal 

Messrs, Mason & Rice, Architects. in respect of a loan for the land, spread ¢ 
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Elks Building, Detroit. 
Messrs. J. M. Wood and F, 8, Swales, Architec‘s. 


d eight to ten. Long land is less costly the dwellings will with 

a \ ion, not only because advantage be built in pairs or singly, so as to 
rtion of the total annual cost of providing overcrowding of houses on the site may be the secure better light and ventilation and larger 
jouses. On the basis of ten houses to result, but also because they give a monotonous garde Larger ground area and frontag 
ere and land at 100/. per acre, the loan and depressing appearance and prevent easy will, as a rule, be more often possible in rural 


imum period of eighty y would in row should not ex 
$s constitute a comparatively small rows are open to obje 


es per house for land-purchase would be. intercommunication between streets. areas than in urban areas, and where large 
han 2d. a week. If the land cost 500/. It is advisable where cottages are erected gardens are provided and a slightly increased 


should be able 


sre the loan charges per house would be in rows to have the gardens placed back to vent is charged the tenants 


1an 9d. a week. back without any back street intervening, to secure some return in the form of garden 
Building in Rows: Back Streets—Where except in ¢a where there are no water- produce, etc. 


moval of household refi (d) Other Arrangements of Houses on Site.— 
of more than one story, | Where the statutes and by-lay dmit, it may 
fs ; ¢ from baleonies has many _be desirable to consider other arrangements of 
ene between the houses and the street. advantage provided that these are so st s and buildings which may reduce. the 
is undesirable that long rows of houses arranged as not to interfere with the lighting expenditure on land and on street construction— 
ut a break should be constructed; and, of the rooms. eg. (1) the formation of groups of houses 
ule, the number of houses in a continuous (¢) Semi-detached Cottages.—In areas whete on back land, access to the houses being “either 


ole that —_ closets or daily 
+ line, 


to allow small garde: 
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from comparatively narrow streets if the houses 
are set well back from the street line and if the 
streets are not intended or likely to become 
important thoroughfares, or from streets of 
full width of which portions might be turfed 
or planted with trees; and (2) the grouping 
of a number of houses round an open space which 
as a recreation ground for the 
occupants of the houses (see sect. 11 of the 
ing of the Working Classes Act, 1903). 
—Under sect. 44 of the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1909, the Board have power 
to revoke any by-laws as to new streets or 
buildings that they consider may unreasonably 
impede the erection of dwellings for the working 
classes. 

(e) Frontage of Hous 
and development of for building 
execution of the necessary street works 
frequently a source of heavy expense, and there 
is a tendency, especially where the streets are 
wide and of costly construction, to make the 
greatest use of the frontage. As a result, 
houses are, sometimes built with an unduly 
narrow frontage, the ne ry internal space 
being obtained by making the houses deep 
from.front to back or with projections at the 
back, These methods of construction inter- 
fere with the due access of light and air to 
the rooms, and in order to avoid these objections 
the frontages should not be unduly restricted. 


(7) Accommodation to be Provided and 
Arrangement of Interior and Outbuildings. 

(a) Generally.—The house, as previously stated, 
should be designed to meet the reasonable 
needs of the prospective occupants, and the 
internal arrangements will no doubt be in- 
fluenced to some extent by custom of the locality 
and by the habits of the population. Although 
the actual arrangement of the rooms may 
not lend itself to any great variety of planning, 
the dimensions of the rooms and the arrange- 
ment of doors, windows, fireplaces, etc., need 
careful attention, and some suggestions in 
regard to these matters are made under the 
appropriate headings below, Where cottages 
containing more than three rooms are to be 
provided it will usually be found more 
economical to place the extra room or rooms 
on an attic floor. 

(6) Simple Type of House.—Houses for the 
poorer working cl: should contain at 
least a kitchen, a bedroom, a scullery, a large 
press for food, a water-closet, and a coal cellar. 
In such a house the ordin necessities would 
be met by the following arrangements— 

Kitchen.—This is the living-room used by all 
the family in common and ought to be as large 
and commodious as possible. It should contain 
a large press for food ventilated from the 
outside, and a range with a boiler for hot- 
water supply. 

Scullery.—The scullery should have a washing 
boiler and a sink. 

Bedrooms.—A bedroom should be as large and 
airy as practicable, and should be provided with 
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a fireplace. The door, window, and fireplace 
should be arranged so as to secure convenient 
space for bed and furniture and to ensure the 
freest circulation of air. If the bedroom is at 
the front of the house, a passage should be 


formed alongside for direct ace from the 
front entrance to the kitchen. In this way 
the bedroom will not be used as a passage 
room, 


Height of Rooms.—Sect. 172 of the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, provides that in new 
houses the height of rooms on the ground 
floor shall be at least 9 ft. 6 in. and on the 
other floor xcept attics, at least 9 ft. For 
working-class houses these heights may be con- 
sidered too liberal, and burghal local authorities 
may with advantage consider the discretionary 
powers afforded by sect. 39 of the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1903, to secure a relaxa- 
tion of these requirements. The advantage 
of such a relaxation will be either a reduction 
in the c of the building, or, as is frequently 
more desirable, an increase in floor space. 

Water-Closet Accommodation.—Water-closet 
accommodation should be provided for each 
house, and the entrance to it should be pre- 
ferable from the inside of the house. 

Bath.—Where_ practicable the water-closet 
apartment should be made large enough to 
accommodate a bath, 

Coal Cellar.—A coal cellar should be pro- 
vided either inside or outside the house. 

Windows.—Sect. 173 of the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, provides that the window 
area of each room shall be not less than one- 
tenth of the floor area of the room—unless 
in any case the Town Council otherwise dete 
mine. The windows should be made to open 
at top and bottom, and should be placed not 
more than 12 in. from the ceiling in order that 
the upper as well as the lower portion of the 
room may be ventilated. At the same time, 
windows should be sufficiently low to enable 
children to see out of them. 


(8) Materials, Walls, Floors, Doors. 

The materials of which the houses should be 
constructed will vary according to the localit; 
Brickwork covered externally with harling or 
cement is an economical form of construction. 
A cheap wall can be formed of two 44-in. 
bricks with a 24-in. space between, and tied 
together with iron cramps at intervals. The 
outside face of the wall should be harled, 
and the inside face of the wall plastered directly 
on the bri 

The floors of kitchens and bedrooms should 
be constructed of wood flocring—those of 
sculleries and outbuildings being of concrete 
finished in cement. 

Strongly framed and lined doors are preferable 
to panelled doors of inferior quality. 
(9) Standardisation. 

In order that the cost of construction may 


be reduced as much as possible, special atten- 
tion should be paid to arrangement of plannin; 
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detail of construction, and type of fittir 
in order that these may be standardised 
the whole scheme. 


Soe Stee | 
THE WORKING OF THE) 
IRISH LABOURERS’ ACT; 


Tue National Housing and Town-Planm 
Council, having decided to urge upon + 
Government the desirability of giving finan¢ 
assistance to local authori to enable them 
build houses for rural labourers and the poor 
in our towns who are not able to pay an econor 
rent, decided to inves te the working 
similar legislation in Ireland. They appoint 
deputation to v Treland for this purpose, @i 
sisting of the Chairman, Mr. William Thompsi 


ot Richmond; the ‘Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Wilkins, of Derby ; the Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Aldridg and three other members. T 


deputation appears to have been well receiy 
and put in the way of obtaining reliable inforn 
tion from every point of view. After visitij 
three typical districts in Leinster, Munst) 
and Ulster—provinces presenting conditi¢ 
parallel to those obtaining in the poorest Engl 
districts—the deputation presents its con¢ 
sions in a Report of great interest and val} 
which tells us that the inquiries made in Irela 
have deepened the conviction of the deputati 
as to the wisdom and justice of. adopting 
similar policy in Great Britain. 

As there was no incentive for private ent 
prise to make provision for the poorest class, t 
Irish Labourers’ Act was passed in 1883 to di 
with the situation. Little was done, howey 
till 1891, since which time the Acts have be 
ended and amended. Under their p 
visions 211 out of 213 Rural District Coun¢ 
have built 20,634 being erected un¢ 
the Acts p: between 1883 and 1906. Sin 
then 18,607 have been built, and, in additi¢ 
there were on March 31, 1912, 3,439 in proet 
of construction, making a total of 42,6 
The amount already sanctioned by the Lot 
Government Board for this purpose was, 
March last, 7,906,273. This provided 39,2 
cottages built and 3,439 in course of erection. 

The cost, not including land and roads, h 
been from 1287. to 2002. per cottage. @ 
average total cost, including land and roa¢ 
has been in Ulster, 196J.; in Leinster, 186 
in Munster, 176/. ; and in Connaught, 2110. ¢ 
cottage. Land has been obtained at abo 
25 per cent. above its agricultural value, a} 
at pri ranging from 26/. to 601. per ach 
though in some cases near towns this has ris 
to 1001. 

The rents, which did not appear to have a} 
relation to the cost of the cottages, but rath 
to the amount it was possible for the tenan 
to pi vary considerab In Ulster the ren 
vary from 94d. to 2s. 4d. per week, in Munsb 
from 4d. to Is. 2d., in Leinster from 6d, 
2s. 9d., and in Connaught from 4d. to 2 


PM 


Condemned Cottage : 


Kilrush Rural District (Co. Clare). 


New Cottage: Ennistymon Rural District (Co. Clare). 
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Condemned Cottage: Lismor2 Rural District. 


few cottages, however, are let at 4d. or 
the average throughout Ireland being 
d. per week. These rents include from 
cre to 1 acre of land to each cottage. The 
varying from 10s. to per annum, are 
ional, and are paid t he tenants them- 
, an arrangement which the deputation 
lers to be “in every way admirable.” 
few exceptions anyone working for wages 
ural district is eligible as a tenant, provided 
rage does not exceed 2s. 6d. per day. 
nor overcrowding are permitted, 
found that these regulations are 
always strictly observed. The tenants 
wz to be well satisfied with the cottages 
to appreciate the improvement of their 
tion. 
> deputation considers that, as a general 
the cottages are well built and are good 
for the money spent, though it notes 
tions. These may perhaps be accounted 
y the fact that it appears difficult to get 
work done in some parts of the country. 
s can well be understood when it is realised 
many of the cottages are built far away 
villages in isolated places to which access 
ficult. In consequence of this better-class 
ers do not care to tender for work done in 
remote places, and it has to be done by 
table and unqualified persons. Also the 
uty of properly superintending such work 
e at once realised.” 
st of the cottages are detached and of one 
only, as the Irish labourers seem to 
r a house without a staircase. Others, 
ver, are of the two-story semi-detached 
but some of the tenants have not become 
tomed to them, and complain that the 
oms are hot in summer and cold in winter; 
his has generally been where the bedrooms 
pen to the rafters and without ceilings, 
leputation reports that it does not consider 
ngle-story type suitable to English require- 
s, and appears to. consider there is some 
ent superiority in a two-storied building, 
1 the Irish will appreciate. as they get 
accustomed to it. No dorbt the two- 
d building should be more economical 
the bungalows, and for this reason alone 
ferable for similar work in England. 
> usual cottage provided in Ireland 
ins one large living-room, part of which 
ye screened off by a partition to form a 
yom, and two other bedrooms entered. out 
> living-room, thus giving the accommoda- 
prescribed by the regulations of the Local 
rmment Board. These regulations require 
eights of rooms on the ground floor to be 
and one-half the area of the ceiling to be 8 ft. 
ms are in the roof. They also fix the cubic 
nts of living-rooms at not less than 1,200 
ft., and of one bedroom at 900. No bedroom 
less than 600. They give power to adapt 
ng houses to the standard of new ones, 
n practice this has been found to cost more 
building new ones. 


The land seems to have heen selected by 
Committees appointed by the Rural District 
Councils concerned. These Committees would 
have to consider the following points empha- 
sised by the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Good land, easy access and 
drainage, good aspect to north or east for 
cottages, convenient water supply, economy in 
fencing by using existing fences, and minimum 
damage to owner and occupier of land. 

We gather from the Report that these points 
have, as a rule, been well considered, the 
position of the cottages being generally satis- 
factory, though in some cases the position of 
the house or the quality of the soil left room for 
improvement. 

An important point that should not be over- 
looked is that the active administration of the 
Acts, whereby so large a number of cottages has 
been built, is primarily due to the power of 
representation possessed by the labourers 
themselves. That is to say, any three agricul- 
sural labourers may, by signing a form issued 
by the Local Government Board, set the 
necessary machinery in motion. 

With regard to the general effect of these 
Acts the deputation found that “there is a 
general agreement that a marked improvement 
in all respects has been effected in the habits 
and standards of life of the people,” even though 
those standards are still lower than those in 
rural England. During the period over which 
the erection of cottages has extended wages 
have everywhere increased, but in view of the 
many economic prices operating the deputation 
is only prepared to say that the building of 
these cottages has had no adverse influence 
upon wages. In this connexion it is pointed 
out that the tenants of the new cottages are in 
a more independent position in negotiating 
terms of employment; many of them: having 
come from the “ tied ** houses of the employer, 
the reason for this is obvious. { 

Again, there seems to have been a general 
consensus of opinion that the building of these 
cottages has been a distinct success from the point 
of view of health. All available figures point 
in this direction, general vitality is increased, 
and zymotic dis diminished. This will be 
understood when it is realised that many. of the 
tenants come from mud cabins without either 
chimney or window. This old type has, thanks 
to the Act, largely disappeared, and a few more 
years’ energetic administration should result in 
its total abolition. Indirectly the Act has had 
st of causing owners to improve their 
y in order to escape condemnation, and 
to learn that, as a rule, neither 
jandlords nor farmers are hostile to the adminis- 
tration of the Acts. 

In their final general observations ‘the 
deputation point out that where so much State 
aid is given it would be well if better inspection 
of the cottages and reports upon the way in 
which the Rural Councils are administering the 
Acts could be secured. They suggest hat a 


New Cottage: Lismore Rural District.’ 


little extra expense at first in such matters as 
bettter bricks for chimneys better footings 
cemént skirtings, and more extensive use of 
cement for rough-cast would prove economical 
in the long run. Although the deputation 
considers that “the architecture of the later 
cottages is, on the whole, not unpleasing,” the 
examples we give, ii typical, show that it stili 
leaves something to be desired. The nse ot 
good materials, in every way an economy, 
would seem to be the legitimate method by 
which this object could be promoted. 

After expressing their warm appreciation of 
the admirable work done by the Locel Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, the deputation, in 
conclusion, express their conviction that the 
passing of these special Irish Acts has been 
abundantly justified in the results achieved. 
“The supreme merit of the work thus accom- 
plished in Ireland rests in the fact that thereby 
local authorities have been enabled to clear 
away the hovels which existed in all parts, and 
to build up new houses and a new people in a 
way which no other method has accomplished 
elsewhere. 

They also point out’ that “no other practical 
remedy has yet been suggested by which 
British local authorities may be adequately 
assisted to perform the difficult task of clearing 
away unfit houses, and providing homes in 
which the poorest families can be reared in 
decency and comfort,” though they expressly 
disclaim the intention of bringing forward a y 
definite and detailed proposals as to the manner 
in which the example of Ireland might bs 
followed in Great Britain. 

The illustrations of cottages which accom- 
pany this article appear in the Report of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 


to whom we are indebted for the loan of the 
blocks. 


PROPOSED NEW ROAD, 
SURREY. 


At a recent. meeting of- the Surrey County 
Council. the Highways Committee ‘ reported 
that the County: Surveyor had prepared. plans 
and sections for ia’ new. road to form a loop 
on the Portsmouth-road, between ° Beverley 
Brook Bridge and.the village of Esher, show- 
ing the route, -which,- after numerous trial 
surveys and consultations with the Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade and with the 
local authorities, appeared to be the most 
desirable from the point.of view of the main 
purpose, which has been to find an alterna- 
tive route for an entirely new road between 
the above-mentioned points, so as to afford 
better ingress and egress to London -from the 
south-west. .The Committee have given in- 
structions for the scheme to be forwarded to 
the Road Board for their consideration. Mr, 
C. T, Giles, K.C., speaking on the Report, 
stated that he dissented from the statement 
that the plan ‘‘ appeared to be the most desir- 
able from the point of view of the main 
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purpose.” Efforts had recently been made by 
a considerable body of people to acquire a 
large amount of land in order to preserve the 
view from Wimbledon Common; but the plan 
of this proposed new road showed that a wide 
detour was to be made, so that the owners 
might have a double building frontage, and 
the probaility was that buildings would be 
erected on both sides of the road where it 
skirted the land to which he referred, spoil- 
ing the very view which they were so anxious 
Alderman Pain, Chairman of the 
that Mr. Giles’s proposition was 
that the building frontage on the Wimbledon 
side should be done away with. He pointed 
out that the Chairman of the Road Board 
was a member, if not the Chairman, of the 
Committee for the extension of Wimbledon 
‘Common, and he had spoken to the Coun) 
Surveyor on the subject, and was as anxi 


ny Giles himself that the fairest route 
should be carried out. This could not be 
‘adopted, beca the road at the present 


moment followed the course of a town-planning 
scheme adopted by the local authority. In the 
result, a motion by Mr. Giles—‘ That the 
Council approve the opinion expressed by the 
Chairman of the Highways and Bridges Com- 
mittee, that it would be a great public adyan- 
tage if. the new arterial’ road were to 
be bounded by oven spaces adjoining Wimble- 
don Conimon ”—y 


CIVIC’ DESIGN. NOTES. 


Wii reference to the article 
‘Whose Work under this heading in our last 


is Town Review of Civic De a 
Planning? correspondent sends us the 
following :— 


“More important than acquaintance either 
with a leyelling-staff or with ‘styles’ and 
‘Orders’ is the possession of the imaginative 
sense. The town-plamner’s imagination must 
be able to see in the lines and symbols of a 
map the valleys and hills, the brooks and 
boundaries, the sky-lines and distant views 
which exist on the ground. And he must be 
able to grasp, from a few rough lines called an 
elevation, the effect of placing a building in the 
middle of this natural framework. With a 
pencil and a few pieces of flat paper he must 
visualise the scene as it will be, and reject or 
accept with true artistic insight what exists as 
yet only in his imagination, And along with all 
this there must be a sound knowledge of con- 
structional work in buildings, of maximum 
gradients and of suitable widths of roads. 

Modern requirements are thus resulting in 
a new type, the town-planning specialist, who, 
whatever his previous training has been, as 
architect, engineer, or surveyor, must, above all, 
in this practical age still be a visionary. If 
he is an old man he must dream dreams, and 
if he is a young man he must see visions, To-day 


there is an opening for the dreamer.” 
Tue Roads and- Brid 
Sussex Road Committee of the Hast Sussex 
Scheme. County Council suggest an 


improvement of the Lewes to 
Newhaven road, the cost of which is estimated 
at 27,7441. This will provide a highway 30 ft. 
wide from bank to bank, with macadam 18 ft. 
wide. The Road Board will contribute 11,7001., 
the Newhaven Rural Council ‘8,000/., and the 
East Sussex County Council the remaining 
8,0441. 


nitary Institute 
sional meeting at 


Town Planning held a 


in Rural Doncaster to discuss town 
Districts. planning in relation to the 
development of the South 


Yorkshire coalfield. _ It was stated that thirteen 
new collieries were being or were about to be 
sunk near Doncaster, and that there would be a 
population of 120,000 people in the near future 
directly dependent upon mining. It was 
pointed out that if it was a sound investment 
for the Government to spend 500,0001. upon the 
development, of Uganda it could spend 200,001. 
upon developing South Yorkshire. It was a 
national question, and if they failed to do what 
was necessary to-day they would be compelled 
to do it twenty-five or thirty years hence at a 
far greater ¢ 
The conference carried a resolution in fayour 
of such measures as might facilitate the putting 
into operation immediately of the Town 
Planning Act in the Done r rural district. 
Although town planning in the country may 
Seem a contradiction in terms, this resolution 
calls attention to the nece: y of considering 
the ordered arrangement of the whole of the 
country. We have already referred to this 
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question in a leading article on country planning, 
more in connexion, however, with the growth 
of motor traffic and the small holding and 
“back to the land *? movement. There seems 
every reasonable probability that in so thickly 
populated a country this question must ulti- 
mately arise and the Town Planning Act become 
the Town and Country Planning Act. In the 
meanwhile any application of its present powers 
in districts which may technically be cor 
rural is to be welcomed. There ce A 
appears a prima facie case for town planning in 
the Doncaster rural district. 


A DEFINITE start has been 
The Australian made by the Commonwealth 
Federal City. authorities in the district of 
Canberra, New South Wales. 
A power plant, a railway, and brickwork are 
the first visible signs of the city that is to be. 
The district contains several kinds of stone, 
some soft, some hard, besides shale and clay. 
This softer stone will probably be used in the 
manufacture of Portland cement, whilst the 
harder variety is likely to prove useful as 
ashlar. It imated that some ninety 
millions of bricks will be required for official 
purposes alone, and Government kilns are to 
be erected capable of producing fifteen million 
bricks a year. The clay that has been found 
in the territory—the River. Molonglo flows 
through the area—is said to be suitable for 
brickmaking, and it claimed that the bricks 
can be made and delivered at 1l. 5s. per 1,000. 
The Government are undertaking the manu- 
facture of their own bricks, as bricks have been 
high in price of late, and supplies have been 
low. Both the New South Wales Government 
and the Victorian Government have established 
State brickworks, A central power-house is 
to be built at a cost of about 20,000/., capable 
of supplying electricity for the whole district 
where power will be required during building 
operations. A reservoir and dam are to be 
erected costing about 90,000/., the water supply 
being by gravitation to the whole of the city 
area as completely planned. 


Tax Commissioner of Police 

New Houses in his annual Report, just 

and Streets. presented to Parliament, gives 

the following particulars as 

to the number of houses built, streets formed, 

etc., in the Metropolitan Police District during 
the last ten years :— 


Length of New 


New No. of New Streets 
Houses and Squares For ned. 
Streets. Squares, 

301 


Weal TEL 


11,757 
10,027 


The number 


of new houses being built on 
December 31, 


1911, was 2,009. 


Ivporranr schemes are on 
Central Area foot for the remodelling of the 
Improvements. central area of several of the 
large provincial towns. At 
Bradford the building of the Midland thr ugh. 
line has led to a suggestion that advantage 
be taken of the opportunity to replace an area 
of narrow streets and poor property. At 
Dundee an improvement scheme dealing with 
the Overgate and the area behind the T 
House, after meeting with some opposi 
till further information was made publi 
finally agreed to at a recent meeting of the 
Town Council, and a Provisional Order will be 
promoted to obtain power to schedule the areas 
affected. At Manchester a private syndicate 
proposes to acquire land on both sides of the 
Irwell for an additional Exchange and other 
buildings, which will greatly enhance the com- 
mercial facilities of the city. At Birmingham 
the widening of Broad-street at the cost of 
40,000/., instead of the relief road suggested in 
1907, should get rid of the bottle-neck which 
has been so dangerous to traffic at this spot, 
and proposals have been brought forward for 
the reconstruction of the Witton-road Bridge, 
near Witton Railway Station, and for the 
construction of some 200 yds. of the Salford 
Bridge-road between Wheelwright-road and 
Bronford-lane, being the last section of the 
road as originally planned. 


Cc, Was 
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Smr W. Levnr has offered 
Town-Planning the Birkenhead Town Coun 
Schemes. the Brocklebank Estate 

1,500 acres in the Wir 
which he recently purchased from ¢ 
ir Thomas Brocklebank’s executo 
The property, equal to nearly one-half the ar 
of Birkenhead, comprises many tow nships, @ 
Storeton Hall was formerly’ a t of ¢ 
Stanleys. With the exception of all are 
to be used by Lever Brothers, the whole of ¢ 
land is offered at the same price which } 
William Lever paid for it. The area will be us 
for town planning, of which a central roe 
120 ft. wide, for quick and slow traffic a 
boulevards for pedestrians will form a featur 
The Croydon Town Council have just resoly 
to formu eme in respect of the rea 
of country, some 600 acres between Wadd 
and Russell Hill, and near to the propos 
by-pass road to the west and south of Croyd 
from Thornton Heath to Purley. 
The Local Government Board have late 
received two schemes from the Birminghg 
Corporation, and one from Rochdale ; and, it 
understood, have authorised a further schet 
prepared by Stoke-on-Trent Corporation 4 
85 acres in the borough. 


THe Valentines Park Exte 
Open Spaces sion Council < for contrib 
and Recreation tions, before the end of the yei 


Grounds. to an aggregate amount | 
800/., to enable them to at 


, with the mansion-house, fruit-garder 
'y of Valentines to the existing publ 
park at Ilford, Essex. The Local Governme 
Board have signified their sanction to ¢ 
Maldens and Coombe Urban District Coun 
borroy 00/. to purchase lands as an op 
Space in Kingston Vale, as part of € 
Wimbledon and Putney Commons Extensi 
scheme. 


A SPECIAL interest attaches 
Engineers’ the Town Planning Compe 
Town Planning tion recently announced _ 
Competition. the Institution of Municiy 
and County Engineers. Bei 
members and students of th 
Institution, architects are presumably € 
cluded. But, curiously enough, whether i 
tentionally or not, the subject chosen is 0 
into which the esthetic element enters to 
rather unusual degree. A seaside pleas 
resort should express something of the festi 
or decorative side of life. Its general lay-0 
should give the keynote and should perhaps 
more entirely dominated by xsthetic consider 
tions than would be permissible in, say, 
factory town; while, with the exception of # 
sea wall protecting the front, there seems 
be nothing which marks this subject as 0) 
that involves any engineering problem out 
the common. Municipal and county enginee 
will have an opportunity to produce a chara 
teristic lay-out in harmony with the prevailit 
sentiment of such a town, and the result canm 
fail to be instructive. 


confined to 


An important improvemél 
Plymouth Hoe affecting the amenities | 
Improvement, Plymouth Hoe is foreshadowt 

by the recommendation thi 
the Corporation should acquire those portion 
of the West Hoe Estate not yet developet 
The land in question overlooks the Hoe, fro! 
which it is separated by a high cliff, and has: 
frontage of 362 ft. to the Grand Parade-roa 
on the sea front. It lies between West Hol 
terrace and the land under the control of t 
Plymouth’ Promenade Pier. The site is suitabl 
for winter gardens and baths, and the di 
lends itself to a lay-out in te: walks_an 
gardens. The Corporation already owns h 
foreshore to the wi and the present purehas 
is in a line with their settled policy of acquirin 
the whole of the foreshore to the Hoe, and 
preserving its amenities. 


Tur Town Council of Has! 

Municipal bourne is to promote a Billi 
Ownership at Parliament for the purpose € 
Eastbourne. acquiring the  Devonshit 


Park and Baths for the sum 
of 100,000/. The Duke of Devonshire, who i 
a larg areholder in the company, will mat 
the occasion by a gift to the town of 10,000). 
with further financial advantages should th 
Town Council agree to maintain a gooi 
orchestra. This extension of municipal contre 
should, we think, be advantageous to Hast 
bourne, and enable the Town Council to stil 
urther increase its attractions. 
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WATER SUPPLIED TO 
BUILDERS. 


HE case of Metropolitan Water Board 
vw. Johnson & Co., in which judgment 
was deferred, has resulted, as is too 

the case where this Private Act regulating 

ater supply by the Metropolitan Water 
under consideration, in a di nce 
dicial opinion, and, as the Divisional 
was constituted of two judges, the 
is that the judgment of the County 
judge as against the builders stands 
burbed. The defendants in the case 

a firm of builders who, under contract 

the War Office, were engaged in carrying 

rom time to time necessary works at 

slow Barracks. The War Office had a 

uct, with the Metropolitan Water Board for 

ply of water for domestic and non-domestic 
ses, and the War Office, as part of their 
uct with the builders, eed to supply 
with the water necessary for the building 
tions. Notwithstanding this, the Water 

l, under sect. 17 of the Water Board 

ges) Act, 1907, made a claim upon the 

ars in respect of the water used by them 

e building operations, and the ( m 
judge decided in favour of the Water 


t. 17. provides that any builder being 
to erect any building or part of a building 
shall require a supply of water for that 
se shall be deemed to be the occupier of 
within the meaning and for the 
of sect. 16, provided that, if the 
1 so determine, they may instead of afford- 
1e required supply by measure, afford the 
at a rate not exceeding 7s. per 1001. of 
probable total cost after making such 
ance as the Board may: think reasonable 
corative or iron or steel work not requiring 
e of water. By a general resolution 
din'1907 the Board had resolved that no 
er should be entitled to pay by meter, but 
pay on the 7s. scale. 
+ before the Water Board Charges Act, 
was passed it had been held in the case 
ypolitan Water Board vy. Paine (the Builder, 
mber 17, 1906), under the East London 
rworks Act, 1853, that a person carrying 
ailding operations on a site bare of buildings 
1ot the owner or occupier of “ premises ” 
n sect. 79 of that Act, so as to be entitled 
mand a supply of water by meter. 
Johnson’s case Mr. Justice Channell, who 
ed from the judgment of the County 
| judge, considered that the builders 
not persons who “require a_ water 
y” within sect. 17, as desiring to become 
mers of the Board. He pointed out 
if they had sunk a well and .obtained 
yply of water the Board could not have 
elled them to become customers, and, so 
the defendants were concerned, their 
ion was much the same in obtaining the 
y from the War Office, although ques ‘tions 
f arise between the War Office and the 
1 as to the use the water was put to. The 
of Mr, Justice Channell was that sect. 17 
was directed to enable builders to demand 
ply in circumstances in which the decision 
ine’s case applied to deprive them of such 


ses 


. Justice Avory, who upheld the decision 
he Court below, interpreted the word 
wire” in sect. 17 as “ having need of,” 
held that if a builder needed water for 
wilding operations he must make a request 
r sect. 16 and pay the charge under sect. 17, 
w, what is the effect of these judgments ? 
pears to be that if a builder requires water 
ny building operation, and the only source 
able is the water of the Board, then the 
1 has a statutory right to charge the 
er at the rate specified in sect. 17. If a 
or any other supply independent of the 
1 exists, then the section may not apply ; 
ise the builder does not require a. supply 
this point is left in some doubt. . If 
3oard’s supply is required, no contractual 
gement between the builder and another 
drawing from that supply will relieve’ the 
sr from liability. 


In the case in question there was also a 
difference of judicial opinion whether the War 
Office, having agreed for water for domestic or 
non-domesti purposes, could supply or use 
water for building purposes; but the point is 
not important because in future the Board no 


doubt will schedule the supply as “not for 


building purpo: 

Builders must note that where Board’s water 
is used at all they will have to pay for it, and 
they must provide in their contracts for any 
recoupment of this statutory charge laid upon 
them. We have frequently commented upon 
the necessity of an amendment, and. simplifica- 
tion of this Private Act of the Water Board, 
which has not only caused endless litigation, 
but has also been found by the Courts extremely 
difficult of interpretation. 


CHANGES IN RATES OF 
WAGES. 


Tun Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade has recently issued the nineteenth 
Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labour for the year 1911. 

The year was one, the second in succession, 
of improving wages, 507,207 workpeople, ex: 
elusive of agricultural labourers. 
railway servants, receiving incre. the net 
result of all changes showing an increase of 
34,5782, a week. 

There is an interesting table in the Report, 
from which it can be seen that there is a 
direct relationship between the labour market 
and exports and imports. In years of in- 
creasing imports and exports the rates of 
wages were higher and the percentage of unem- 
ployment lowe: nd viceé-versé where imports 
and exports declined. It would appear from 
this how dependent is the labour market 
on the general trade of the country, and there- 
fore how disastrous strikes which affect that 
trade must be to the working classes. If it be 
argued that 1910 and 1911, both strike years, 
have shown increases in wages, it may be 
pointed out that in 1907, the year in which 
the imports and exports were the highest, with 
the exception of the last two years, the increase 
in wages was not, as in 1911, 34,578/., but 
200,912/. In 1907 the loss of working days due 
to strikes was 1,878,670, but in 1910 the loss in 
working days was 9,545,531, and in 1911 
7,552,100, With the prosperous conditions pre- 
yailing in 1910-11 it is obvious that in all 
probability the increase in rates of wages 
would have been considerably larger had not 
conditions of trade been so disturbed by trade 
disputes. A reference to the Report will also 
show that changes in rates of wages are, in 
the large majority of cases, effected without 
a stoppage of work. Thus, in 1910, 538,665 
workpeople had their rates varied without 
stoppage, and 10,275 after stoppage, whilst in 
1911 the figures are 767,259 without stoppage, 
449,107 after stoppage. Surely from these 
fizures the deduction should be drawn that 
strikes injure the prosperity of the nation, and 
consequently lessen the wage bill in all trades, 
and that they should only be resorted to as a 
last resource. 

In the building trade the net effect of the 
changes in rates of wages was an increase of 
1,6097. per week, as compared with an increase 
of 377l. per week in 1910, and a decrease of 
7131. in 1909. But 47 per cent. of this increase 
was in the rates of wages of carpenters and 
joiners. In this trade it may, however, be 
noted that the changes in the rates ‘of wages 
of, 15,316 workpeople were arranged without 
strike, and of only 1,575 workpeople after 
strike. 


STAFF DINNER. 
last week, the first annual 
. Bovis, Ltd., was held 
sions Restaurant, when a 
large company assembled. In response to the 
toast of ‘The Directors,” the Chairman r 
ferred to the progress made by the company. 
and said that, whereas they had commenced 
trading only three years ago with a total staff 
of about six hands, they were now responsible 
for the wages and welfare of nearly a thousand 
men of all trades, this development being 
largely due to the efforts of the staff as a 
whole. 

The dinner was described, in an amusing 
menu, as a ‘specification of the dinner,’’ and 
followed the same lines as an ordinary speci- 
fication. A concert followed. 


On Saturd 
staff dinner of Mes 
at the Victoria Mas 


WOOD PAVEMENT vy. ASPHALT. 


Tur Third Commission of the Municipal 
Council, having come to the conclusion that 
it was time to consider a plan for harmonising 
the Parisian thoroughfares, Mr. Adrien Oudin 
was instructed to prepare, in his own name, a 
report upon the matter. The Councillor, after 
having passed in review the different cover- 
ings employed up to the present, indicates the 

antages and disadvantages of each, and 
pronounces himself, says Le Batiment, in 
favour of asphalt. Conformably with the con- 
clusions arrived at in Mr, A, Oudin’s Rep 
the administration, in concert with the rep 
sentatives of the eighty districts of Par 
drew up a long list of the thoroughfares which 
ought to be asphalted. These works of trans- 
formation, which interest more particula ly 
the centre districts, are proposed to be com- 
pleted within seven years, at the rate of about 
100,000 metres per annum, the Municipal Coun- 
cillors reserving the right to indicate to the 
administration the most urgent operations and 
to come to an understanding with them as to 
the proper regulation of the works. 


BUILDING TRADES AMALGAMATION. 


at the offic 
of the Trade Union Congress, London. The 
Conference was called to consider a scheme 
for a central fighting fund to be controlled by 
an Executive Committee representative of the 
subscribing - societies, and leaving complete 
autonomy to each Union as far as its friendly 
benefits are concerned. A vote was recently 
taken on the question of amalgamation by 
Unions containing a total membership of 
117,370, and in the ballot 31,541 supported 
the scheme, while 12,156 voted against it. The 
support given to the amalgamation scheme 
yas not sufficient to allow the promoters to 
_ it into effect. The discussion of the 
ion was not concluded at the sitting, and 
the Conference adjourned. a 


of the Parliamentary Committee 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CULLOMPTON’S NEW CHAPEL. 

The new Unitarian chapel at Cullompton is 
being erected at a cost of about 1,000/. from 
the designs of Mr. R. M. Challice, architect, 
of Exeter. The building will provide accom: 
modation for 120 people. 


JESUIT SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL, 

These new schools for St. Francis Xavier's 
have been erected at a cost of 11,000/. from 
the designs of Mr. A. Homan, A.R.I.B.A. The 
materials used in the building are thin red 
Ruabon bricks set in white mor with Port- 
Jand stone dressings, and’ with Kentmere 
silver-grey slates for the roof. The building is 
heated by radiators and lighted by electricity. 
and accommodation is provided for 636 boys. 
The contractors for the work were Messrs. 
L, Marr & Sons. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, NEAR NEWTON ABBOT. 

The Seale-Hayne Agricultural College is 
being erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, archite of 
Southampton, and the cost of erection is esti- 
mated at 22,0007. The buildings will be 
erected on a site 350 ft. above the sea level and 
will form. three sides of a quadrangle. The 
northern block will contain the technical build- 
i agricultural, botany, chemistry, and 
science rooms, with laboratories. The western 
block will include residential quarters for the 
staff and students, and the eastern block will 
be comprised of the dining hall, common- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. The electric lighting will 
be from power generated on the site, and the 
heating will be by hot-water pipes. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN EDINBURGH. 

The new tuberculosis dispensary buildings 
have been erected at a cost of about 8,326/., 
and the buildings include administrative and 
educational departments. On the east side are 
the drug dispensary, two research laboratories, 
and an X room, Other rooms include a 
board-room,. museum, lecture hall, ete. The 
architects for the work are Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson. 

PUBLIC HALL, NEWTONMORE. 

Mr. Alexander Cattanach, of Kingussie, is 

the architect for this new public hall, which 
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is being erected at a cost of about 1,322/. The 
contractors for the work are :—Masons, 
Russel & Macpherson, Newtonmor. 
penter, Mr. Alexander Macgregor, 
more; plumber, Mr. W. Urquhart, Kingussi 
and Inverness; s Mr. Alexander Falcone 
Kingussie; plas Mr. William Duffus, 
Newtonmore; painter, Mr, William Dunbar, 
Kingussie. 


Messrs. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the ion of Mr, Lloyd Roach, 
A.M.Inst.C.B eyor to the Urban District 
Council, Trec the “Boyle” system of 
Yentilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 


ventilators and air-inlets, 


patent “air-pump 1 
the Council Chamber, 


been applied to 


4 I. 


of 


Shorland & Brother, Lid., 
Failswor fer, have just supplied 
fhe eayyeemiein santlenue ipatentellanolesics 
stoves with descending smoke flues to the 
Melbourne-road Schools, Cambridge. 
of 14, John-street, 
-row, .C., has secured the 
contract for the pa and joinery for the 
new Law Courts, South Africa. 


APPLICATIONS “UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
mames of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :-— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bow and Bromley.—Retention of a glass sign 
in front of No, 280, Roman-road, Bow (Messrs. 
Garman Brothers).—Consent. 

Deptford.—Building to abut upon the north- 
western side of Rokeby-road, Deptford, and 
the south-western side of Lewisham High-road 
(Mr. J. Sutcliffe).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Projecting hood at the ‘* Royal 
Standard”  public-house, St. John’s-road, 
Greenwich (Mr. E. Faux for Messrs. Courage 
& Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.t—Projecting 


sign in front of No. 


88, Southampton-row, Holborn (Messrs. HE. 
Pollard & Co., Litd., for Messrs. A. Lynes & 
Son).—Consent. ‘ 
Islington, South.—Tlluminated advertise- 
ment case and wooden advertisement boards at 
the Angel Tube Railway-station, City-road, 
Islington (Mr. T. C. Jenkin).—Consent, 


Kensington, South.—¥rection of a project- 
ing covered balcony at No. 1, Stanhope-mews 
East, Ke sington, next to Cromwell-road (Mr. 
W. G. Hunt). ).—Consent, : 

Kensington, South.t—Illuminated sign at 
No. 1214, Kensington High-street (the Ardath 
Tobacco ‘Company, Ltd.).—Consent, 

Marylebone, Hast.—Projecting sign at No. 
48, Wigmore-street, St. Marylebone (Messrs. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd.).—Consent, 

Marylebone, est.— Re-erection of the 
Church of the Annunciation upon a site on 
the northern side of Bryanston-street and the 


western side of Old Quebec-street, St, Maryle- 
bone, with projecting buttr and porches 
(Mr. J. G. P, Meaden for Mr. W. J. Tapper 


and the Vicar and Churchwardens of the 
church).—Consent. 

Mile Hnd.—Retention of three signs at No. 
282, Mile End-road, Mile End (Mr. B. 
Alvarez).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a showcase 
at the premises of Messrs. W. Whiteley, Ltd., 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Messrs. John Belcher, 
R.A., and J. J. Joass for Messrs. W. Whiteley, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, _ South—Addition over the 
portico of No. 38, Gloucester-square, Padding- 
ton (Mr. M. A. Spielmann).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
projecting porch at No, 41, Upper Grosvenor- 
street (Mr. G. A. Codd for Colonel F. Shuttle- 
worth).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Retention of a 
sign and two lamps at No. 9, Grafton-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (the New Engine 
(Motor) Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, East.—Krection of a statue on 
the forecourt in front of the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society’s premises on the northern side 
of Euston-road, St. Pancras (Messrs. Nicol & 
Nicol for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Projecting sign in front 
of No. 41, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 
(Messrs. Braeggar & Co.). —Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting iron sign im front of the 
New ‘Theatre, St. Martin’s- lane, Strand 
(Messrs. Wyndham & Albery).—Consent. 

Strand.—Sign in front of No. 137, Regent- 
street, Strand (the Cricklite Lamp and Light 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 
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Strand.—Retention of a shop facia at No. 
182, Regent-street (Messrs. Boots, Ltd.).— 
Consent, 


Wandsworth—Five projecting lamps at 
Nos, , and 89, Streatham High- 
rcad (Mr. ‘A. Stokes).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.—Addition at No. 10, Become d- 
Streatham, to abut upon Ockl ad 
. Holliday & Stranger).—Refused. 
Westminster.—Illuminated sign in front of 
No. 57, Buckingham-gate, stminster (the 
Auckland Motor Company). ‘onsent. 


Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, South-West.—Addition at the 
of No. 453, Bethnal Green-roa ath (Mr. H. 
Hiavatevan for Mr, J. Smith). 

Hoxton.—Erection of a buildi 
Hackney-road, Shoreditch (M 
for Mr. P. Norman) Co 

Southwark, West 
at Newcomen Schools, 
wark (Mr. F. 
the schools 


No. 79, 
Valentin 


sent, 
on of an addition 
Newcomen-street, South- 
D. Smith for the Governors of 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Greenwic. —KErection of two houses on the 
southern side of Kidbrooke-lane, Greenwich, 
with a forecourt boundary (Messrs. D. Smith, 
Son, & Oakley).—Consent. 
Hampstead.—Retention of a conservatory in 
front of North End Lodge, North End, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. J. H. Stockton). Consent, 

Kennington.—Erection of a horse-run in 
front of a stable building on the southern 
side of Tinworth-street, Lambeth (Messrs. J. 
& J. Woodward & Sons for Mr. Clarkson).— 
Refused. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Lewisham.—Temporary wood and iron addi- 


tion at the rear of No. 137, Devonshire-road, 
Lewisham, abutting upon Benson-road (Messrs. 


Jennings, Chater, & Richards).—Consent. 
Strand:t—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to No. 51a, New Bond-street (Mr. 

A. E. Keeble for the Grosvenor Gallery, Ltd.). 


—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Showease in front of No. 79, 
Streatham High-road (Mr. G. Rogers).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Showecase in front of No. 46, 
Bedford-hill, Balham (Messrs. Hayes & Co.).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Hampstead.—Temporary addition to a motor 
garage at No. 57, Belsize-lane, Hampstead 
(Mr. S. C. Lathbridge for Mr. L. 8. Teller). 


—Consenti. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ASHINGTON. — Twenty-four _ houses, Juliet- 
street, for the Ashington Coal Company, Ltd., 
Milburn House, Neweastile-on- -Tyne, 

Ashton-on-Mersey. — School (5,0007.); Mr. 
R. P. Ward, County Education Offices, Chester. 

Barking.—Additions to Infectious Diseases 
Hospital (2,600/.); Mr. C. J. Dawson, archi- 
tect, Cambridge- 


Battle.—Six: houses, Messrs. Banks & 
Gearing, builders, Be hi 

Beckenham. —School ; Messrs. Buckland & 
Farmer, architects, Congreve-street, Birming- 
ham. 

Eee eens ons to: gymnasium for 
the Secre Y.M.C.A., Bedlington. 

Belfast. aaa baths, Dock Ward Dis- 
trict; Mr. H. A. Cutler, Engineer, City Hall, 
Belfast. 


Birmingham,—Schools (1,200 places), Ryland 


and Bracebridge roads, Erdington; also 
school, Bristol-street (4,751 Mr J. A. 
Palmer, Educa Offic Edmund-street, 
Birmingham, premises for Messrs. 


Boots, chemi: Messrs. J. Barnsley & Son, 
builders, Ryland-street, Birmingham. Theatre, 
Small Heath; Messrs. Ingram & Son, builders, 
Bournbrook. Block of offices, Broad-strect; 
Messrs. Bowen & Son, builders, 17, George- 
street, Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

Birr (Iveland).—Two hundred and thirty-four 
houses; Surveyor, No. 1, Rural District 
Council Offices, Birr. 

Bishop Auckland.—Offices (3,200/.); Mr. S. 
Adams, Guardians’ Offices, Bishop Auckland. 

Blackburn.—Parochial hall (3,0002.); Vicar, 
St. Phillip’s Church, Blackburn. 

Blackpool.—Extensions at Marton Depét, 


also stores, Blundell-stree Mr. Charles 
Furness, Tramways Engin » Town Hall, 
Blackpool. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts 
ete., on another page. 
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Bolton.—Alterations and improvements ; 
St. Matthew’s School for the Trustees, 
Bromsgrove.—Consumptive hospital ; 
Rowe, Foregate-street, Worcester. 
Brynhoffnant, —School, Secretary, Educatid 
Offices, Newcastl Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, 
Bucknall.—Relie ion, Bucknall, am 


Mr) 


alterations and additions to relief-station 

Hanley (8102.); M Ball & Robinsoy 

builders, Boothen-re: d, Stoke, 
Burnley.—Proposed extiomsions to conver 


adjoining St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Chureh, 
Rev. Monsignor J. B. Cooke, St. Mary’ 
Burnley. 

Burton-on-Trent. — Proposed 


hospital; Mr. G. T. Lynam, 
Hall, 


consumptiy, 
Surveyor, Tow 


Mark’ 


- Skip 
Coune 


Burton-on-Trent 

—Proposed alterations to St. 

2 and School, for the V 

houses; M: i 
Rural District 


worth, 

Offices, C s 
Cambridge.—Twelve houses 

Kidman Brothers, builders, 

Cambridge, 
Cardiff.—Vicarage and church hall; 

. tin’s Church, Cardiff. 

isle. —Proposed church schools (9,0000.)! 


Messrs 
Walk 


(1,7252.) ; 
Abbey 


Vicar 


St. George’s Church, Leeds, 
arvon, — Proposed housing schem 
; Mr. E. Hall, Surveyor, Town Hal} 

on. 
Charlestown.—Vicarage (1,000/.); Mr. B. € 
Andrew, architect, Biddick’s-cou St. Austell 
Cheddleton. — Nur home at Asylan 
(7,1910.); Mr. W. Cheadle, Surveyor 
County Hall, Staffs. 

Chorley.—Proposed Sunday-school; Pastor 

Trinity Wesleyan Church, Chor! ry. 
Cilfynydd. —Cookery buildings; Mr. W. Xk 


Lowe, Surveyor, Town Hall, Pontypridd, 


Cloughton. — Additions, ‘Parish Church 
Messrs. W. E. Walker & Sons, architects 
Lowgate, Hull, 

Clydebank.—Store for Messrs. John Brow} 


& Co., Lid. shipbuilders, Clydebank; si 
houses, Cambridge-avenue, for Mr. Jame 
Watson, Kent-road, Glasgow; alterations # 
Trades Hotel for the Adelphi Stores Com 
pany, Ltd. 

Coventry.—Proposed fifty houses (19,5601) 
Mr, J. E. Swindlehurst, Surveyor, Town Hall 
Coventry. 

Droitwich.—Workmen’s houses, 
(1,700/.); Mr, H. Hulse, Surveyor 
Droitwich. 

Dudley.—Plans have been passed for & 
Liberal Club, Stourbridge-road, for Mr. T. W 
Tanfield; also for three houses, St. Giles 
street, Netherton, for Mr. J. W. Cornwell. 

Dukinfield.—Picture theatre, corner of King 
and Taylor streets (840 places), for the Dukin 
field Picture House Company, Ltd. 

Dundee.—Alterations to Institution 
Blind off Paton’s-lane; 
veyor to the Governors. 

Earby. —Rebuilding Spring Mill for Messts 


Vine’s-lam 
, Town Hall 


for the 
Mr. MacDonald, Sur 


C._W. Bailey, Ltd. 
Eastbourne.—Additions to infirmary; Mr, A 
Hurst, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Eastbourne 


The following plans have been passed :—Fou 
houses, Ringwood-road; Mr. GC. Crisford 
architect; Messrs, Miller & Selmes, builders 
Alteration to dai North-street, for Mr. C. F 
Simmons; Mr. P. D. Stonham, architect 
Addition, Grand Hotel, for the Grand Hotel 
Company ; M: s. Hunt & Steward, architects, 
Alterations and additions, 4 and 5. Wilming: 
ton-square, for Mr. 0. Edmonds; Mr. A. H. 
Burton, architect. Alterations and additions, 
8 and 9, n-terrace, for Mr. R. M. 
Lenham ; SST G. Bainbridge & Son, 
builders, Alterations, Club Hotel, for Messrs. 
Young & Rawle: . T. W. Briggs, archi. 
tect. A plan has been lodged for ten houses 
in Desmond-road, for Mr. J. R. Jones. 

Edgefield.—Housing scheme (1,000/.); Mr. 
R. Mann, Surveyor, Rural District Couneil 
Offices, Erpingham. 

Edinburgh.—Crematorium Edin- 
burgh Cremation Society. 

Erdington (Birmingham), — Cinematograph 
Ply High-street, for Messrs. F. H. Heath, 
Ltd. 

Everton.—Proposed improvements at St 
Augustine’s Church for the Vicar 


for the 


Foleshill—Factory for the Coventry Co- 
operative Motor Company. Ltd., King 
George’k-avenue, Foleshill; four houses for 
Mn “H. Hirons, Parkstone-road, Foleshill: 


shops for Messrs. Banbury & Colledge, King 
George’s-avenue, Foleshill. 
Ford (Deyon).—Church, 
C. Cheverton, architect, 
Devonport. 

Fulbourn.—Extensions to asylum (20,0002); 
Mr. H. H. Dunn, architect, Central-chambers, 
Cambridge. 

Glasgow.—Seven houses, _Rowenshall-road, 
Shawlan Messrs. W. Wallace & Sons, 
builders, Rowenshall-road. Shawlands, Glas- 
gow. Adaptation of church buildings into hall 


Warleigh-road; Mr. 
644, Chapel-street, 
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oad; Me 
sishopsbrigg. 


ms, builder 
Additions to works, 


07, Londor Messrs. John 
Walker & Sons (Gl Ltd.,. cabinet- 
nakers Addition to works, Broad-street, 
Mile End, for Messrs. Mayor & Coul: 
lectrical engineer Picture theatre, Hill- 
reet, Shrcdleeon Mr. George U Scott, 
09, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

Glenburn (near restwick).—One hundred 
d eighty-four houses (20,0002.), for Messrs. 
illiam Baird & ( Ltd., ironmasters, 168, 


SOW. 
ad 


Vest George-strect, G 
Goole.—Alterations 


ons to work- 


louse (4,115/.); Me: Jackson & Oates, 
uilders, Goole. 
Halhiax, — Buildings (2.0001.); Secretary, 
End Golf Club, Halifax, 
Mi her _ Bebington (Birkenhead).—School 
. Lea & Sons, 28 and 30, 


S M E. 
ie Lower Breck treet, 


Johns, a 


; Kendal. —Extensions to vagrant ward (4002.) ; 
fr. M. G. Shaw, architect, 45, Highgate, 


idderminster. — Additions to premises, 
street, for Messrs. Tomkinson & Adam, 
manufacturers; additions to Caldwall 
oundry, for Messrs. Bradley & Thurton, Ltd., 
‘onfounders. 

Kettering.—Disinfecting-station; Mr, T. R. 
mith, Surveyor, Town Hall, Kettering. 
| Lancaster.—Proposed sanatorium; Mr. 


J.C. 


Tount, Town Hall, Lancaster. 
Lancs. — Schools, Fleetwood, Horwich, 
Vaterloo, and Whitworth; Mr, H. Littler, 
rchitect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 
Leeds. Propos th schools (9,0002.) ; 
io St. Georg h, Leed: 
—Warehouse, of , Shore and 
isa Wynd, for & D. Slimon, 
ronmongers, Shore, 
Lisburn Antrim).—Theatre; Mr. T. 
Lougyton, a t, 17, Wellington-place 
elfast. 
Little Mill (Mon).—Reformatory; Mr. J. 
ain, Architect, Shire Hall, Newpo 


at Pierhead; 


Liverpool.—Proposed _ baths 
Town Hall, 


Ir. W. R. Court, Baths Engineer, 


iverpool. 

Llanel Proposed fifty houses; Mr. George 
Jatke: rveyor, Urban District Council 
ffices, Llanelly. 

Maltby. — Churches at South Elmsall and 
faltby (5,000/.), for the Yorks Congregational 
nion. 

‘Malvern Link (Worc).—Enlargement of 
hool (700/.); Messrs. Pritchard & Pritchard, 


namber: 
arochial hall and el 
Muir, The Priory, 


Kidderminster. 
SrOOMS ; 
Victoria 


‘Margate.—Ten houses (about 700/.), for the 
te Philanthropic Homes; Mr, W. J. 
ereer, architect, 12, Marine-terrace, Margate, 
‘Meltham.—Extensions to hospital (1,5000.) : 
‘rr. F. Dearnley, Surveyor, Urban District 
ouncil Offices, Melthiam. 
Berea eta a to church (4,0007.) ; 
icar, All Saints’ Church, Middlesbrough. 
ton..— Open-air swimming- bath at 
; Mr. G. Bell, Engineer, Town 


xty-two houses, New House 
Helliwell & Shaw, Sowerby 


the . Great 
(Oh. 18k 
High 


ath.—Locomotiye shed for 

ern Railway Company; Mess 
unt & Sons, builders, Station Works, 
rcombe. 

ewburn.—Proposed remodelling of works 
. J. Spencer & Co., Ltd. 

shool (260 places); Mr. A. E. 
to the Governors of New Mills 


Schools, Spring Bank. 
Town Hall; Mr. 
Surveyor, Town Hal}, 

orton. 
orthampton.—Workmen’s dwellings, Bec- 
Estate (8,946/.); Mr. J. W. Gossage, 
ilder, care of the Clerk, Town Hall, North- 
hpton. Additions to Far Cotton School 
371.); Mr. G. J. Fisher, builder, 6, Castillian- 


rrace, Northampton. The following plans 
ve been sed :—Motor garage, Weston 
reet, for the Northampton 

Ltd.; ‘additions to factory, 
Giles eeanee ‘for Mr. T. 8. James ; addi- 
s to Nos, 56 and 57, Kingsthorpe-road, for 
r, J. Newcomen; ‘additions to factory, 
‘ove-road, for Messrs. G. M. Tebbutt & Co., 


Norton (I.W.).—Additions to St. 
murch, for the Vicar. 
Idham.—Proposed enlargement of Water- 
eddings Wesleyan Church Schools (1,000/.), 
: the Trustees. 


harf, W 


Andrew’s 


and erection of new church at Crownpoint- 
ad, Mile End, for the ‘Trustees, © Chri: 
hurch, i Si Auchinairn- 
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54, High-street 
for the Paisley 


Lid. 
mber (8,8372.) ; 
, builders, 
ock-road, NW. Boatswain’s office, 
Mlathouse (540/.); Messrs, Jones & Sons, 
Portsmouth. 
—Additions to garage for the Knot 
Company. 


n.—St. Cuthbert’s Church; Mr. T. 
architect, Well-walk, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ra msbottom.—Proposed institute; Vicar, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ramsbottom. 
Rawtenstall. — Alterations at Constable 


for the Cotton Celulose Company, Ltd. 
hmond - on -'Thames. — Cookery «centre, 
corner of Halford and Paradise streets ; Mr. 
H. Sagar, Education Offices, Richmond. 

workmen’s dwellings ; 
Engineer, City Hall, 


Riddrie.—Proposed 
A.B. 


Mr. M‘Denald, 


Rebuilding _ Sunday-schcol 


Moor- 
Clerk, 


dsley 
i Harrison, 

3 Rotherham. 

hool 


and institute; 


ed additions at work- 
John isiephens’ Clerk, Guardians’ 
St. Austell. 
ulford.—Plans have 
s and additions 
court, and alte: 


Mr. 


been passed for altera- 
to four warehouses in 
ns and additions to 


g a Inn,” Ordsall-lane. 
Sec iseheld. —Hospital (7007.); Mr. J. W. 
Lodge, Cle dians’ Offices, Sedgefield. 
Sheffiel i ion hall, Bath-street (1,2507.), 
for the Trustees, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
e urea Rev. W. Harcus, Pastor, 19, Victoria- 
roe Sheffield. 


ee —Dispens 
veyor, Town Hal 
Southampton.— ion of Regent’s Park 
School (15,1642): Messrs. Jenkins & Sons, Léd., 
builders, 149, Above Bar, Southampton. 
Stafford.—Headquarters, Bailey-street, for 
6th Staffs Battery R.F.A. and Staffs 
Yeomanr: 
Stirchley.—Central 
Acres and Stirchle 
Sutton,—Prop: rls? school ; 
, County Educes ion Offices, ‘Kingston. 
Swadlincote. — Proposed Roman Catholic 
Church for Trustees, St, Edward’s Church, 
Newhall. 
Trowbr 


Mr. A. Burton, Sur- 
-on-Trent. 


+} 
the 


premises for the Ten 
Co-operative Society. 


amsay 


e.—Extensions to offices (12,000/.) ; 
Powell, Surveyor, County Hall, 


Truro. Tassel Mr. 


F. L. Pearson, Ashley- 
place, W 3 W. 
Waddington. sed restoration of Parish 
Church (1,000/.), for the Vicar. 
Warrington.—Proposed extension to car 
sheds; Mr. J. Telfer, Tramways Manager, 
Town Hall, Warrington. Plans have been 
passed for extensions of wor! in  Vernon- 


street for the Vernon-street Tanning Company, 

Ltd.. and for additions to St. Elyhin’s Church 

for the Trustees. 

hurch (3, gels 

rrseerans architects, 
Weymouth. 


Messrs, Clark & 
Darlington. 
etc., for 


tho 


Weymouth Co-operative Society. 
Whitley Bay.—Hall, Gresvenor Estate, for 
the V Chu Vhitley Bay. 


; Vicar, St. Paul’s Church, 


nampton.—Proposed — completion _ of 


the reco. ction of Wolverhampton and 
Staffs General Hospital (54,100/.), for the 
Governors. 

Wooburn Green—School: Mr. W. Riley, 


Architect, County Hall, Avlesbury. 
ershire.—Proposed school (800 places 
rove, and school (400 places), Catshill 
ly, County Education Offices, 
, ester, 
Yarmouth.—A plan has been passed for ten 
ilt r Mr. J. S. Read. 
gow).—Additions to works for 
Metal and Melloid Company. 


Ee ge 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Rebuilding of Hankow. 

In his Trade Renort for the year 1911 the 
Commissioner of Maritime Customs at Han- 
kow states that, as a result of the revolution 
in China. the once rich and prosperous native 
city of Hankow is a heap of charred ruins— 
an area of 2 square miles. formerly occupied 
by a network of streets full of fine shops and 
teeming go-downs, having been utterly de- 
stroyed. To attempt to assess the damage 
would be futile—100 million taels or 500 
million taels might equally be near the mark. 
The blotting-out of the city has been the 
eause of untold misery to thousands of its 
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former inhabitants ;. but the cloud is not with- 
out some silver lining. consisted .of 
a congested. mass of s of all siz 
with the usual narrow lanes and 
conditions, and only its 


insanitary 
destruction would 


ever have made possible the city on modern 
the 


lines which is absolutely required for 
proper development of the port. Much r. 
ing of the land behind will be necessary befo 
the new city can be built, but plans are being 
drawn up to utilise the old site with a view 
to future extension. - With local desolation and 
general disturbance, it i 
when Hankow will recover. An old ex- 
perienced Chinese merchant holds that not less 
than thirty years will be required; the writer, 
with eight years’ experience of its growth 
under great difficulties, expects that the third 
year of a settled government will see its trade 
greater than ever. Immense sums will have 
to be spent on the new city, but it is only 
reasonable to suppose that China as a wholo 
will come to the aid of the place which 
been destroyed in’ establishing the Republic. 
The local leaders have shown wisdom through- 
out, and may be expected to rebuild the city 
properly. The old site is too small; the new 
city should be planned with a view to using 
the. triangle between the railway and the 
rivers entirely for business purposes, and 
driving both the residential and poor quarters 
to the other side of the railway. An excellent 


thing for Wuhan would be an electric tubo 
under the river, the power vlané also lighting 
Wuchang and driving trackless cars; it an- 
pears to offer few diffienlties. and a double 


line would cost under 1.000,0002., perhaps only 
700,0007. It would provide the needed means 
of communication both for the nresent and 
when: the Canton Railway reaches Wuhan, and 
would relieve the congestion at Hankow by the 
waste hills and lands on the Wuchang bank of 
the river being taken into residential occupa- 
tion, the enhanced price for which the Govern- 
ment could sell such land going far to pav 
the cost of laying the line. Such a tube would 
be ‘far more effective. than the “constantly 
mooted ‘bridge. which a comnetent foreign 
engineer has estimated to cost 6.000 9007, apart 
from cost of land approaches, and which would 
cost a large sum for upkeep. 
Building, etc., Straits Settlements. 

The Registrar of Imports and Exports at 
Singapore (Mr. A. Stuart) reports that the 
Budget of the Straits Settlements for 1913, 
subject to possible modifications before final 
approval, makes provision for the expenditure 
of the sums named on the following public 


@ 


works, viz. 

Singapo New District Court, 48,000 
dolla offices at Government House, 60,000 
dolla extensions to printing office, 64,000 
dollars additions . and alterations to the 
general, hospital, including electric lighting, 
about 135,000 dolla stallation of water 


carriage sewerage system at hospitals, gaols, 
and asylums, 90,000 dollars; new lunatic 
asylum (total estimated cost of 750,000 dolla 
100,000 dollar new school, 60,000 dollars 


kitchen including boilers, rice steamers, light 
rails, and trucks at Quarantine Station, 21,359 


inks of Rochor Canal 
t of 226,500’ dollars), 
40,000 


dollars ; lining part of 
with concrete (total 
37,500 dollars; river improvement works, 
dollars. : 
Penang.—Improvements to Fort Cornwallis 
light (total estimated cost of 170,000 dollars), 
60,000 dollars; new school, 49,000 dollars; hill 
railway, 100,000 dollars; installation of -reser- 
voir filtering apparatus at Bukit Panchor, 
95,000 dollars. 
lacca.—New hospital at Jasin, 70,000 
revetment wall to reclamation, 25,000 
‘a bridge over the Kesang River, 
dollars; purchase of three 6-ton road 
13,000 dollars. (Dollar equals 2s. 4d.) 


Builders’ Supplies, Canada. 

issioner for Canada re- 
ports that a firm at Montreal, who state that 
they have b connexions with architects. 
and builders in that city, are desirous’ of 
obtaining agencies. to cover Montreal and 
Quebeo ‘of British manufacturers of builders’ 
supplies, such as architectural terra-cotta, fire- 
bricks, til eel windo shes, etc. The 
name and address of the firm may be obtained 
by British manufacturers on application to 
the. Commercial Intelligence Branch, 73, 
Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


Medical Laboratory Equipment, South Africa. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for South Africa 
reports that the Union Government have given: 
a site on Hospital-hill, Johannesburg, for a 
new institute for medical research, The W: 
watersrand Native-Labour Association is stated 
to be, contributing 40,0007. towards the build- 
ing and equipment The institute will be 
maintained conjointly by the Government, the 
Witwatersrand Asso ion, and the Provincial 
Council, 


20.000 
rollers, 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE : 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES FOR 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Mr. E. Wetts (President) took the chair 
at an ordinary general meeting of the Concrete 
Institute held at Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, on ‘November when Mr. 
ohn M. Theobald read a paper on “ Bills of 
Quantities for Reinforced Concrete Work. 

Mr. Theobald said he made no reflection 
upon the quantities supplied by the specialists 
under the present system eit upon the score 
of inaccuracy or otherwise ; his criticism was 
solely directed inst the system and not 
against its exponents. Reinforced concrete, 
from. the point of view of the quantity surveyor, 
had ‘but recently emerged from a healthy 
infancy, but now that its employment was 
being adopted on all sides there was a feeling, 
not confined to members of his own profession, 
that the specialist contractor should receive the 
same treatment as the builder, and it was with 
the grounds of that opinion that he proposed 
to deal. In advocating the claims of the 
quantity surveyor in connexion with reinforced 
concrete he knew he would be told that time 
did not admit of his employment and_ that 
until the details were complete he would be 
unable to commence his work, and the delay 
entailed thereby might be considerable. He 
admitted the objection, and his reply was that 
the client must wait. There might, of cours 
be cases in which ‘rapidi E ion was 
everything, and under those circumstances he 
id at once that the preparation of bills of 
uantities by a quantity surveyor was im- 
acticable. He might ill, however, be 


he 


a schedule of prices and subsequent meas 
ment. Under the present system the quantit 
issued by the concrete specialists by their own 
showing were prepared before the | working 
details were complete. He believed that under 
the present régime their correctness was not 
guaranteed, which, assuming for the sake of 
argument that the drawings from which the 
building was subsequenlty erected differed from 
those from which the quantities were prepared, 
would seem to press unduly upon the contractor. 
He urged even more emphatically the employ- 
ment of a fully qualified quantity surveyor for 
the preparation of quantities for reinforced 
concrete when they arrived at the question of 
variations. Dealing with the point of method 
of measurement, he said he had in his office a 
bill of quantities prepared by a firm of specialists 
in ‘reinforced concrete for a building the cost 
of which ran into five figur It consisted of 
three items—concrete, centering, and reinforce- 
ment. With the greatest respect, he said that 
no contractor, however experienced, could price 
that bill with any degree of accuracy, and he 
did not see how he could be expected to do so. 
Contractors, they all mew, would price any- 
thing, and this particular job had no doubt 
been priced on the “ what I lose on the swing 
I gain on the roundabout” principle, at a 
covering price to include -all the cuttings, 
circular work, etc., that had not been measured. 
The time, however, had now arrived when bills 
of ‘quantities for reinforced concrete should 
justify their existence, and be, in fact, such as 
Would enable the contractor to form an accurate 
idea of the work involved, which, in his opinion, 
he could not do under the present system. 
Mr. Theobald proceeded to make a number of 
suggestions as to the method of measurement, 
not with the idea of laying down any hard or 
fast rules, but with the object of obtaining the 
views of other In the first place, he thought 
all concrete and centeri should be kept 
separate on the rious floo: The concrete 
in walls, floors, beams, stanchions, stairs, ete., 
should also be separated, but he did not consider 
it necessary to further: subdivide the concrete. 

The prices of concrete and reinforcement 
were easily arrived at, and varied but little. 
on his point of view the centering was by 
far the most difficult item for a contractor to 
price, and it was therefore absolutely necessary 
that the description should be as full as possible 
and every variation and labour either measured 
described. Commencing with wall centering, 
if circular it should be so described, and the 
radius given. Then, with regard to the vexed 
question of deduction for openings, he believed, 
unless very large, it had hitherto been the 
custom to assume the centering went across 
the openings, and, consequently, to ignore 
them. These openings should be deducted, and 
a numbered item taken of centering to openings 
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of vai s widths and heights—averaged where 
similar in size, but not otherwise. ‘This item 
he had seen measured per foot run. but, as the 
chief cost was that of maintaining the supports 
of the wall centering in which the openings 
occur, it was essential that the contractor 
should have the actual “s—an average of the 
same would be incorrect because misleading. 
Floor centering needed no discussion. He 
would only mention that all raking or circular 
cutting and waste should be measured. The 
centering ‘to beams should be measured per 
foot super.—circular being, of course, kept 
separate—including all cutting at angles, etc. 
Hf the beams were splayed on bottom edge, 
he would measure ‘either ‘“‘ Extra labour form- 
ing splay blay ‘ width on edge of beam casing 
“Angle fillet blank width and fixing on edge of 
beam casing to form spl or, take the item 


“Including all splayed edges” ; the latter, how- 
ctory. Ifthe beams 


ever, he considered unsati 
were irregular or unusual in shape, hg would 
keep the centering separate.and give a sketch. 

The centering to small beams, ‘say, 18 in. 
girth and under, he would measure per foot'run. 

The centering to columns and stanchions 
should be measured per foot -swper., 
variation in the shape being kept separate and 
fully described. He preferred to include all 
cutting in the description, but it could, of course, 
be measured separately, though he saw no 
object in doing se. All extra labour, such as 
from octagonal to square, he should number as 
‘Extra over centering for - ” giving a full 


every 


description. Centering to -stai should be 
measured per foot super., as “Centering to 
sloping soffit of stairs.” Tf flewing. it 
should be measured separately. All edges of 
eoncrete floors, well-holes, sides of steps, etc., 


should be measured per foot run, giving the 
thickness, but if 12 in. thick or over, per foot 
super. All centering should include for all 
necessary strutting up from floor 
otherwise supporting. 

The steel reinforcement being only of light 
bar it was not necessary to separate the various 
weights on each floor. Bends, hooked ends, 
ete., when forged, should be numbered. 
Stirrups and ties should be numbered, giving 
the diameter and length of the wire. 

Sir Henry Tanner wrote that he quite agreed 
with the principles of the author. ‘The practice 
of inviting de n and tenders in open competi- 
tion was, in his opinion, unsatisfactory. It led 
to cutting down of the most vigorous kind, 
although the design might be within the limit 
lai down. The quantities prepared by 
pecialists were generally based on the French 
system, which was very comprehensive in the 
details. It was not usual to find a stairease put 
down as one item, whether of stone or wood. 
This was not what they were accustomed to 
in England, and the results were difficulty in 
adjusting variations, and, he presumed, in the 
majority of cases the building owner suffered. 
Another matter having very serious results on 
the pr ss of the work was the multiplication 
of sections differing by ,; in. in diameter. 
The mills could not be got to put in rolls for 
the small quantities involved, whereas there 
would be no. difficulty if pains were taken to 
add a little to some and take off a trifle from 
others and adjusting distances apart. Under 
the present system the delays that took place 
at the commencement were appalling. The 
drawings showing: the plans and sections and 
renerally the positions of the beams and 
anchions were prepared by the architect and, 
together with a specification and conditions of 
contract, were supplied to persons desiring to 
tender. This labcur would be appreciated by 
architects, and added considerably to their 
expenses. With the tenders were supplied 
some calculations and a few typical details, 
and, the contract having been secured after 
examination of these details, they were at the 
tender mercy of the specialist, and he ‘suited 
himself or the contingencies of his business as 
to the supply of the rest. It was the builder 
who was answerable to the building owner, and 
the prota could generally shuffle out of any 
responsibility. ‘The consequence was that the 
ordering of steel! was delayed and the time 
allowed to the mills was altogether insufficient 
in normal times. In his opinion the special 
like the architect, should always be ready with 
the whole of his drawings, and the quantities 
should be properly prepared by a surveyor in 
the English system. ‘If reinforced concrete build- 
ing was to become popular it must be made 
as simple as possible, which meant economy, 
and generally was-entirély advantageous. 


below or~ 
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H. Burton (West R 
shire) wrote that if the paper x 
quantity surveyor hecoming duly recognised a 
a necessary agent in the carrying out of work 
on reinforced concrete it would inaugurate } 
new era that would be hailed with delight h 
architects and contractors alike. Under thi 
present system it was wellnigh impossible 4 
ecure satisfactory competitive tenders 

Mr. Alban H. Scott said, if it were not serious 
the attitude which architects took towards $6 
called specialists would be humorous. Thi 
architect lost all caste by dealing with them a 
the way many of them did. The architeé 
threw the whole responsibility on to them, but 
of course, could not get rid of his legal responsi 
bility. Foreign specialists ‘came over amb 
sured the builders by getting them to pa 
large sums for licences, ani that was wh 
builders were willing to pnt up with dhl 
inconveniences and losses they did. 

Mr. T. A. Watson thought at the pr 
time there was too much haste in the prepara 
tion of reinforced concrete schemes. If thi 
author’s scheme were carried out the archite¢ 
or building owner would have to decide on 4 
firm of reinforced concrete specialists .to camy 
out the work and on the creer who shout 
design the work. Under the ‘present state 6 
affairs a contractor was geen to tender o} 
four or five different schemes. 

Mr. A. G. Cross generally agreed with thi 
author, but did not think the benefit whiel 
would fcllow to the building owner by tht 
employment of a quantity surveyor had beé 
sufficiently emphasised. 

Mr. S. Bylander considered that the thin} 
ould be made as simple as possible, amt 
pointed out how he would measure. 

Mr. T. E. Bare pointed out that one of thi 
difficulties of the quantity surveyor would b 
the question of steel, and he suggested, witl 
regard to that, they should have provisiona 
quantities calculated from constants, then the 
would not be in a difficulty with regard to al 
the detailed drawings not being prepared Ti 
time. A fair estimate of the amount of ‘stee 
which would be required could be -arrived @ 
in that way. 

Mr. W. G. Perkins (Holborn) remarked thal 
what it really came to was that the architeé 
should learn a little more about reinforeet 
conerete, and should be able to design hij 
floors, beams, and stanchions in such a Wa} 
that he was able to show on his drawing 
approximately the number of bars, thei 
arrangement and diameter, and sc on. Thi 
quantity surveyor would thus be able to measutl 
them and put it into his bill. That woul 
> the builder something to price and give’ 
basis on which to measure extras and omissions 

Mr. R. M. Kearns did not agree with th 
author as to the method of measurement. Hi 
considered that Jabour items should be dis 

carded asfar-as possible, as they were liable to ht 
overpriced, particularly as regarded thecentering 

Mr. 'W. Davis thought that the author 
suggestions as to measuring would meet will 
general sapproval. One point he had alway 
had a doubt about was the re-use of centering 
They might get a warehouse with five or SB 
floors, and it made a great difference as to thi 
number of times it could be used on thi 
same buildin Any suggestion as to how tha 
could be dealt with in the bill of quantitié 
would be useful. 

Mr. G. Corderoy believed with the numerow 
systems of reinforced concrete it was impossibl 
to lay down any one system of ‘measurement 
the trained mind of the surveyor must Bi 
applied to the circumstanc before him, ant 
he must’ produce a bill of quantities which woult 
present in-an ordered form the varieties of worl 
which ‘had to be done, having due regard & 
the methods -of construction which would bi 
employed in connexion with the particula 
system which it was antic ipated would be used 
He thought the time was coming when engineer 
would design in reinforced concrete as in othe 
materials, but he did not think the materia 
would be largely used in domestic or civil 
architecture. 

Mr. W. ‘R. Wood suggested that it was tim 
that ‘the Surveyors’ Institution should call 
mecting with the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa 
tion, and, with the assistance of the ferro 
concrete specialists, formulate a em 0 
measurement which would be generally adopted 

The President, having demonstrated on th 
blackboard how he himself took out quantitie 
for reinforced concrete, further discussion Wa 
adjourned till December 1 
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THE INSURANCE ACT. 

is becoming day by day more apparent 
t the decision by Departments as to the 
sof persons who do or do not fall within 
terms of an Act of Parliament not a 
actory method of procedure nor a good 
titute for the practice hitherto in force of 
ving such questions to be decided in the 
Under the Insurance Act the Insurance 
ssioners in the first instance decide 
her a person is an insured person under 
tI. of the Act, whilst under Part IT. of the 
) relating to unemployment the decisions of 
Umpire number over 1,000. Yet it is open 
‘doubt whether, in the light of all these 
ions, the public is in the least better 
rmed as to what classes fall within the 
urance Act. The reason for this is that 
| principle can be deduced from the 
isions ; they are decisions upon the facts of 
h case, and, as they multiply, confusion 
as a. multitudinous 


Ws Wo confounded, 
nber of decisions laying down no. general 
ciples are absolutely useless in securing a 


Fi 


ing interpretation of any Act of Parliament. 
Ve can illustrate these observati 
ence to one or two of the cases ree 
ided by the Commissioners. On Octobe’ 
inquiry was held as to the status of certain 
ons working for local authorities. One case 
s that of a stone-breaker who verbally con- 
pted to break stones, having occasional 
rances on account, but not being entitled to 
ment of the whole sum until his contract 
s completed. It was stated that the man 
Id not be dismissed until the work contracted 
Hwas done, and that the only supervi 
: subjected to was that of a surve 
- that: work was properly done: 
er cases. as to men engaged in road repa: 


or who 
There were 


ging, etc., under similar conditions of 
vice. In the Zimes of November 19 the 
Bes on these cases w announced as 
ows “The Commissioners hold that the 
ious persons contracting for labour under 
tough and Rural District Councils under con- 


ions detailed at the hearing on October 
‘not liable to be insured in respect of such 
upations. This decision is given om the 
umstances of the particular cases submitted 
e hearing, and it will not necessarily apply 
sl persons who contract to do work for local 
horities.”” Now, had these cases come before 
‘Courts for decision some: principle would 
le been laid down which would i ave been a 
le in all cases of a like nature. The principle 
not’ hard to find’ because, by reference to 
1 decisions under other Acts of Parliament, 
rill’ be seen that the above persons. were not 


ploy: ed “under a contract of service ” within 
' definition contained in Schedule 1. of the 
rance Act, but were independent con- 


tors: A contract of service creates the 
tionship of master and servant, and’ in 
trmining whether such a relationship has 
h created the two most important points 
lonsider are whether the work contracted for 
to be done under the direction and control 
Ihe person for whom it is being carried out 
‘his power of dismissal. In the above cases 
nh these elements were absent, and thus the 
u were independent contractors and not 
ts 


e of such persons must not be eon- 
d with those who are employed by one 
jon, but are engaged in the business of some 
r employer. Under the Insurance Act in 
ain circumstances the employer in whose 
mess they are engaged’ is then deemed to 
she employer of such persons, although no 
sract of service exists between them, but 
r are working under contracts: of service 
ian immediate employer, although the Act 
ss the burden in the first instance to the 
x employer. The independent contractor is 


king under7-no contract of service with 
one, 
—__+--e—___ 


LEGAL COLUMN, 


ropolitan Water Board : Recovery of Rates. 
ithout going into the legal technicalities 
Mved in the case Metropolitan Water 
rd v. Bunn we may draw the attention of 
readers: to the conclusion arrived, at by a 
(sional Court, The Water Board were 
g@ for eight quarters’ water e, and more 
t six months had elapsed since the last 
tter’s rate had accrued due. The first six 
rters were supplied under the statutes 


THE! BURLDER: 


relating to the old Lambeth Water Compan: 
but this did. not affect the decision, which w: 
to the effect that under the Metronolitan Water 
Board Charges Act, 1907, read in connexion 
with other statutes, the limitation of six months 
within which proceedings must be taken only 
applies where summary proceedings are taken 
before justices, and “has: no application to 
proceedings in the County Court. 


Damage to Plate-Glass Windows. 
The decision of a Judge of the High Court 


in the case London and Manchester, etc., 
Insurance Company, Lid., v. Heath, that the 
damage done by Suffragettes to plate- 


caused: ‘* 
” 


windows was not. 
ing from. civil commotion 
of a policy of reinsurance, is one of conside 

able importance to the public. The advocates 
of female suffr to forward their political 
vie have committed a series of outra 
against certain members of the public abo 
have. mo direct inter in their political pro- 
paganda. In certain policies of insurance 
damage from riot and civil commotion is 
expressly excepted, and had an action been 
brought upon such @ policy the defence would, 
no doubt, have been raised that wanton 
damage done for an alleged political purposo 


direetly by or aris- 
within the meaning 


came within that exception, It now app 
that such a defence would not hold 

but it behoves all owners of propert: 
examine their policies to seo if they are 


protected from the modern attentions of the 
geritler No doubt in many policies the 
words referring to ‘civil commotion’? have 
been deemed sufficient to cover the class of 
damage now sustained; but although the above 
decision shows that this is not the case, it does 
not follow that the policies contain general words 
covering this class of damage, and, therefore, 
the result may be that many persons are 
practically uninsured. Owners of premises 
liable to such damage will be well advised 
to take legal advice on the terms to be used 
in such policie: 

Under the Trade Disputes Act, as we showed 
last week, no civil action will lie against a 
trade union for any tort, and yet polit 
powers. are being conferred upon them. If 
times of excitement at elections damage is 
done to property by or on behalf of trade 
unions this might equally not be “ civil eom- 


motion,’ and, even if-it were, access to the 
Courts: for any civil remedy: is closed: 
It is clear tl insurance policies should 


relating to damage 
furtherance of 


slause 
tion or 


contain. a special 
done “in contempl 
political opinions.” 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Kine’s Bencn Drvistonan Court. 
(Before Mx. Justice Avory.) 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Johnson & Co. 
In the absence of Mr, Justice Channell tho 


judgment. of the urt in this case was de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Avory. The case came 
up from the Westminster County Court on 
‘am appeal by Messrs. Johnson & Co. (builders) 
against a decision in favour of the Water 
Board. Some time ago the builders carried 
out certain work at Hounslow Barracks. 


Under their contract with the War Office they 
id they were to have the necessary water 
ree. The War Office had a supply by meter 
for domestic and non-domestic purposes, and 
if was. now urged by Messrs. Johnson & Co. 
that the Water Board were not entitled to 
charge them, in addition, at the rate of Ts. 
per cent, on the probable cost of the work. 
The County Court Judge allowed the claim 
of the Water Board, and his Honour’s decision 
was now upheld by the Divisional Court: 

Mr. Justice Channell, in. the course of his 
judgment (which was read by Mr. Justice 
Avory), said, in his opinion, the appeal of 
the builders ought to be allowed, but Mr. 
Jus 2 1 with the decision of. the 
County Court Judge the appeal would be dis- 
missed, He thought this was. proper course 
to follow in circumstances where two judges 
heard an appeal and held differ: views on 
the matter. The account sued for was only 
15 but the auestion involved in the case 
was of great importance. Therefore ther: 
would be leave to take the ease to the Court 
of Apneal.. In his opinion, wording of 
who 


the 


sect. 17 of the Act meant “persons 

desired to become customers of the Board for 
their water.” The supply of water was 
matter of statutory cont and if the War 
Office were breaking their contract by using 
the water passing through their meter for 
building purpos' they might, no doubt, be 


proceeded against. He did not, however, thinlc 
this case differed from that of a person sup- 
plied with water by meter who under-let part 
of his premises and arranged that his under- 


691 


tenant should. use the His Lordship 


saw no ground for say the statute was 
intended to give the Board power to charge 
builders: a higher vate than other persons, 


and if the Board wanted to prevent this: sort 


of thing he thought they should embody in 
the schedule, of their agreements the words 
“non-domestic, otherwise than for building 


or something to’ that. effect. 
ce Avory, delivering his own judg- 
said he thought the appeal should be 
appeared to him that sect. 17 


ment, 
dismissed. It 
of the Act must be read as. ancillary or supple- 


that the effect and 


mentary to sect. 16, and 
meaning of sect. 17 w that a builder who 
had need of a supply. of the builder’s water 
for the purposes of his building operations. 
must make a request for such supply and pay 
the special ch He did not think a builder 
could be heard to say he did not reauire the 


rge. 


water because he hy eded in obtaining 
it without making st to the Board 
under 16. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs, and 


leave to appeal furt was granted on an 


application by the builders 


M Ww. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. 
Mickelthwait were for the builde: and Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. Goodland repre- 
sented the Water Board, 


Orrictan REFEREE’S Court. 
(Before Mr. Epwarp Pottocx.) 
Contractors’ Heavy Claim: 


Pethick Brothers v. Metropolitan Water Board. 
Tue hearing was begun on December 2 of 


an action by Messrs. Pethick Brothers, con- 
tractors, of Plymouth and London, against 
the Metropolitan Water Board, from whom 


plaintiffs claimed 16,1211. 7s. 4d., balance of 
an account, in respect to the construction of 
filter-beds, a reservoir, ete., at Long Ditton, 
Surrey. 

The plaintiffs’ case. wi 
dated: December 28, 1906, 
carry out the works in 
defendant Board at a total cost to the latter 
of 54,7837. The plaintiffs alleged that they 
had been permitted to-go on with tho work 


that by a contract 
they undertook to 
question for the 


until October, 1907; when defendants had 
wrongfully declined to allow them to finish 
the work, dismissed them from the site, and 
unjustifiably used their tools, materials, and 
plant. 

The defendants admitted the contract, but 


pleaded that it was a term thereof that the 
should be finished within a certaip, 
specified date. They said. that there were two 
clauses, the first. of which stated that the 
contractor should finish and deliver up to the 
Metropolitan Water Board the whole of. the 
and should complete the removal of all 
ry works within a period of eighteen 
that three of the filter-beds and so 
lines, and other contingent 
works, as might be necessary for their proper 
and efficient. wor should be completed 
within a period of s months from the date 
of the Engineer’s certificate to commence the 
work, the whole of the works to be delivered 
up complete in every respect and_in a clean 
and proper condition, The other clause stated 
nould the contractors during the con- 
tinuanece of the work in the opinion of the 
Engineer fail to proceed with the work with 
such diligence to ensure its completion 
within the snecified time the Board’ might: 
determine the contract, take possession of the 


months ; 
much: of the pir 


works, plaintiffs’ tools and materials, and use 
or sell them as: the absolute property of the 
Board. On January 7, 1907, the plaint 


were ordered, by the Engineer to begin wor 
and the defendant Board alleged that im 
October of that ycar the whole of the work 


w oreatly in ar r, with the result that the 
Engineer gave his cer ute to the Works 
and Stores Committee of the defendant Board, 


certifying that in his opinion the contr: 

had not and were not proceeding with the 
work with that diligence that would bring 
about its completion within the stipulated, 
period. The Board det ae the contract, 
as they imed they hada right to, and too! 
possession of plaintiffs’ Goal ata 


plant then upon the site. Ths Board admit 
that plaintiffs had not yet been paid 
balance of the value of the work carrie 
by them before the determination of the con- 
tract, but they denied that there was a sum 
of 16,1217. 7s. 4d. due to the plaintiffs. The 
defendants counter-claimed for 1,3947. 6s. 5d., 
which they alleged was due to them as the 
result, of plaintiffs’ non-compliance with the 
contract, Owing to the delays and the neces- 
sity to, determine the contract the Beard had 
had to employ other contractors. to complete 
the wark, involving charges. to the Board’ of 
13,6177. ‘They, admitted, on the other hand, 
that itiffs should have credit for a sum 
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| of 12,2237., which defendants claimed to retain known contractors, allege that the defendants Edmonton.—At the last meeting of the) 
| against the 13,617, That left 1,3947. as the misrepresented the conditions under which the Guardians it was decided to provide a receiv 


amount counter-claimed for by defendant contract was to be carried out, and therefore ing home for one hundred children, 
The plainti raised numerous defence that they were justified in repudiating the Hanwell.—At the next meeting of the Urban) 
the counter-claim. They alleged, amon contract. Defendants denied these allegations, District Council a motion is to be put forward 


other things, that on October 2, 1907, the and served a notice on the executors of the to the effect that the Baths and Washhouses 
\ [Engineer withheld necessary instructions and e Sir John Aird, who in his lifetime was Act be dented for the district 
| directions as to the method of carrying out’ a member of the plaintiff firm and a’ party to Hendon.—At the last meeting of the Eduea 
the works, and that he was not competent to the contract, making a claim ag his tion Committee the Works Sub-Commitee subsl 
e the certificate. Th for mitted recommendation to the effect that 
alleged that in purporting to giye this alleged breach of contract by the plaintifi firm. instructions be given the Architect, Mir 


e plaintiffs furt estate of about 1,000,0002. as dan 


certificate the Engineer did not exercise Mr. Upjohn, K. ‘ K.C., and. Wilson, to draw un plans for the new school 
judgment. Plaintiffs denied that they wer Mr. Schwann appe: plaintiff 1d on the Hamilton-road e. Mr. Page moved) 
responsible for any dele or that they were Sir R, Finlay, K.C George Cave, K.C., that the matter be referred back for cone 
it guilty of any lack of diligence. In regard to Mr. Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh Fort, Mr. sideration, as he was of opinion that the 
the ‘counter-claim, they claimed that the Mathews, and Mr. Hull for the defendants. matter should yer in abevance for about 
Engineer had no power to authorise the [The case was proceeding as we went to a month, and a fresh comnetition instituted, 
lefendants to deduct any sums which would  press.] The Chairman, in reply to a question, said 


othery epeceme due Est eS iad Nee ee ia a the amendment was not carried iff 
sa certificate of April 28, a further would not entitle Mr. Wilson to any further 
as required by Clause 35 of the LONDON COUNCILS. architectural work for an indefinita period) 
\ contract. Sipe —— Mr. Cartwright said he would prefer to see 
| BES i adec se Cen ake Arncld —— Barnes.—The Local Government Board is to 1 open competition for a school of the pros 
Inman (instructed by Law, & Worssim, agents 1. yetititoned to issue an order authorising the Posed magnitude. Mz, Poulton said that opei 
for Bond & Pea e; ch ane 2) aS Coutts latoecpurchase Baan ighei le Jands and competition had been held in the oases of the) 
for_the plaintiff and eae Ho man ey ; premise: for carrying out improve- Hyde School and the Garden Suburb School, 
| K.C., and Mr. J. Cees ane (eee ed Y ments at Barnes High-street. and Mr. W ilson had been successful in botli 
| Walter Moon) repr pans the & Rene a & Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for nees. The Chairman said that in cone 
Evidence was xe easton bs Sp ‘6 & ae Enthoyen & Son, Ltd, Upper 2exion with the competition for the Garden 

plaintiffs’ case, tho first witness being Mr. » Wharf, Rotherhithe, SE, for addi- Suburb School an mt had been ene 

Arthur Henry Reece pe at 4 : smelting works in Rotherhithe. tered into with Mr. 1 whereby they 

iI DRUARS EASY AD WAS ale Wa CORO er ave also plans by Messrs..Stephens Should appoint him to carry out any new worl 

the 3rd, and on Dec roe 4 ae a : r. ie ous he Siva, Gon TEMES ees , Woolwich, §.E., for the within the period of the erection of the new 

took his; seat hs Hudson ssid pha funder ae erection of additions ‘for. No, .281, \Scuthwa school and up to one month of the cccupation 
circumstances he fan ey pny cer area © Park-road, for..Mr. ‘Thomas. Bernard,:.1, o£ such ool. So far as he could sce, there 

of his clients wee y. ane sae eee Grote onee Rotherhithe aNeneroad was no reason why the Committee should bacle 


Ww 
ce 


m, agents 


and counter. = Ls MISTS Tete g t of an agreeme salvaneal Soe 
ee Bethnal Green.—The General Purposes Com- reement enterec r full 
pe seees ous thane ee ae poe eet had nittee of the Borough Council have decided consideration. Councillor Ford said that, i 
f esa ey IN| rar ate ead that in © adopt the Public Libraries Acis, and they View of this agreement, they.were in a posts 
competent to give t aS et eee Soe saaul have authorised the Town Clerk to communi- tion that, until the handing over of the new 
giving the certificate he‘ did not exercise cate with Mr. Andrew Carnegie with a view school, Mr. Wilson was entitled to any work 


judgment. 

Mr. Frank. Pethick, who was in charge of 
the work at Long- Ditton, gave evidence 
eventually Mr. Ernest Selby, of Messr 
& Sanders, quantity sur 
House, Westminster,’ was. Mr. 
stated that they were employed by plaintiffs 
to measure up this work. ‘They completed the 
measuring-up of the work and ‘submitted draft 
accounts to scarier! 1907, and early in 1903 
they effected a total up to a certain point. 
That was to say that they agreed upon a 
total for the value of the work done, but not 


tter of the Without any restriction as to cost. The 
compelled, if they started before Januar 
have Mr. V vs plans and Mr. V 
ns and estimates by the Price. The (einer revlied in the negative, 
Borough En have been approved for ‘Stating that the Committee was the sole judga 
reece (Ie ad as a mew street, The: of the plans, and might refer them back ag 
estimated cost is put at 873l. Plans have Often as they pleased. Councillor Ford said 
been passed for Messrs, Hichisson & Co., that, if the Committee referred the plamm 
1 & Ramsey, and Messrs. Watson. back they would be in the same position as 
Pfor the erection ofa nichite’ pa rds time as if they waited a month and 
at the corner of Well-street and Blackbri ad “an open competition. This was not tha 
Sines © emits an iedsiamareedls ral time of the year when building operations could 
garage at the Grove Hotel, Dulwich Common- be carried out anace, and a delay of a month 


to obtain his assistance in the n 
cost to be incurred by the Council in erecti 
a libraa 


Camberwell. 


were 


Selby 


ace 


for ithe Dee ped cae ypc pacers hen TOE BES, respectively. or six weeks would not appree y retard the 
amount that tho Wales Board might, dim "°Crojone~applicaion is to be made to tho. opening of the school, Tf Me. Witson got ti 
ge eh ahother fim tiey wore aware tat Foe Goverment Board “for sanction to work #8, open compotition ip would spar, Mim 
a counter-claim was being made. Tho witness’ borrow 8,000. for the erection of a fires Paages ea ei aabest sy ale| for enoney. Aa 
added that the agreed figure was 13,9487, 7s, 6d. 2t Thornton Heath. The tender of ae cages oc pte, bub Committees rer ay 


ig ‘Lewin, Croydon, at 2747., has been ac epted mendation was approved. 
for erecting a shon and stores at Waterwo Holborn.—The application of the P 
hy the Board and allowances in respect to the Yard, Surrey-street. The Roads Commi Assurance Company, Ltd., for permission #9 
Ba NA wacicaibarialsionathe ates : report that the Improvements Committee of construct a subway under Brooke-street, has 
Myr. Holman Gregory contended that his the London County Council propose to recom- been granted, subject to protective conditions 
points had been proved by the evidence called ™end that a widening at the tramway ter- Hornsey.—Sanction has becn received from 
for the plaintiffs. 7 minus af Norbury be proceeded with: The the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
TMr. ‘Hudson was advancing legal points S¢heme provides for the widening of Hermitage of 2,400/. for the erection and furnishing of @ 
Pec eronreniitiomoressll : Bridge at a cost of 3801. The, Ho temporary school at Muswell-hill. Messrs, 
mittee have been authorised to prepare Herbert & Co., Rookfield-avenue, Muswell-hill, 

: under the Housing have had plans assed for the erection of 
s Court. Act, 1909, dealing with land between Waddon 


for the value of the work done, after maki 
deductions in respect to materials supplied 


OrrictAL Re! 2 houses in St. Jiames’s-lane. 
(Before Mr. Epwarp Pottocx.) and Russell-hill. Tenders are to be invited —Plans have been r das follows :— 


for the erection cf a branch library at Thorn- . T. Dunn, on behalf of Lord Rowallan, 
Heath. The following plans have been sixteen ho Goodmayes-lane, and eight im 
:—Mr. E. J. Saunders, 48, Wellesley- Alloa-garden: bbots: atbed roads Messrs, W. PJ 

ssion_ hall, Boston-road; Mr. R. B. x & Co., five houses, The Driv 
Beddingtor e houses, .Teevan- wlins, Culver, & 


The Erection and Removal of a Tudor House : 
Tibbenham v. Gill. 


Tur further hearing of this claim by the 
anna Mr. Frederick Tibbenham, of Lower 


| Brook-street, Ipswich, for the recovery of J. E. Trimble, -Kilmartin-avenue, ardens ; by, on behalf of 
1,695/., balance of an account, from the de- six , Strathyre-avenue; the London General Omnibus ¢ Company, motor 
\ fendant, Mr. John Hamblet Gill, of Oxford- Smith & ‘Sons London-r r *bus r ad, Seven Kin Mr. 
j street, London, in respect to work done wocd-road ; r Beste E. G. Faunch, alf cf Mr. J. W. Cosm 
nd materials supplied in the removal of a ton, tower to St. Michael perl All Angels forth, motor garage, Holecombe-road; Mm 
Tudor house at Hawst near Bury St. Church, Poplar-walk; Mr. W. T. Taylor, J. G. P. Meaden, extensions to school, Village 

Rdmund’s, and its re-erection at Clacton-on- Stanford-road, additions to Whitgift-strect Homes. 


Rectarent 1 tchiramaiire Myaeieupplicd iwacitos| Halll: SMusi@! 1H. /Gibson.42) Parke lane, thre 
have taken place on Mr. Pollock’s return from _ houses 
the country, where he had been engaged, since Addi 
the adjournment, in trying another action. Greer 


Lambeth.—Plans lodged by Mr. G. Hitele 
Clyde-road; (Mr. P’ Richardeon, 30, ings, on bobalf of My, Leopold S. Rows = 
ombe-avenue, three houses, Woodside been approved for carrying out drainage 
on; M W. Aston & Co., Thornton works to six houses proposed to be erected off 
On Friday, November 29. the case of Tibben- Heath, twelve houses, -Ederline-ayenuc; the east side of Tulsemereroad: as havo also 
ham 7%. Gill came before Mr. Pollock in town Messrs. Berney & Son, 104, Gcorge-street, ex- plans lodged by Mr. James Parsons, on behalf 
by way of summons. tensions to Gas Company’s offices, Katherine. of the Duchy of Cornwall, to drain thnea 

We understand that the case has been settled street; Mr. C. Taylor, 9, Bingham-road, seven blocks of eighteen flats proposed to be erected 
on terms agreed between the parti houses and ee Lower Addiscombe-road; on the north side of Chester-street, Kenning 


The defendant had raised various defences Mr. 0. 9-41. New Bond-street, six ton-road. Plans have been. lodged with the 
| in the pleadings, and a summarised report houses, Pollards-hill West. London County Council by Mr, A. Dixon, om 
BERET TAE lanai lei mcceeniaatian mend acre Deptford.—A portion of Whitepost-lane is behalf of Messrs. W. Whitbread & Co. Lid 

See Tea ta ee SUI HEd a ato d Burien. to be > un and paved as a new strect. for the re-erection of the “ Nnaincers’ Armel 

pane Beles The following plans have een based: publicchouse, Wandsworth-road: as have also 

j : nie Messrs. iskin & Sons, Ld., additions to plans by M . W. Jones & Sons r the 

Cxancery Drviston. Si Marys Church, .Wrlamrosd’y Mi J. 1. cnection’of s molar gare on the te Soa 

(Before Mr, Justice Parker.) Forbes, buildings, New Kin 2, 24, 4, and 6, Kennin Park-road, 

Nailin tit cdl EROS: Coie as Vornberger & Co., Ltd.: & Leyton —The Surveyor has prepared an esti 

4. Aird and Co. y. the Tanjong Pagar Dock Co. threo blocks of flats, Brookmili-road ante age es unting to 150. for increasing the 
| Board. F. Danby Smith has lodged plans with the 4d ing accommodation at the second-class 


London County Council. for the ‘erection of 


id h. Te nders are invited for Te 
additions to the Electric Palace in Hich-street, laying the 


for which 


Tue hearing was continued this week of 
the cross-cl 


ms in this action, the plaintiffs’ Bast Ham.—The Borough Ex E tate sewer: 
; i pein : y e th Engineer has been the Local Gove 2 E si! 
claim bein we een an seiouaeats for directed to prepare plans and estimates for the raisir Not ernment Boued have” ae 
| 800,007. as damages sy ealleors reach of making up Bedford-road, Messrs. Redbond & plans have beon nassed:-—Mr. A. Radel: 
contract.in: connexion with the construction of Co, hnve had plans passed for the erection of twelve houses. Grove Green-road; the New 
a wet dock at Si sore. Plaintiffs, the well- ses, G xreen-road; the New 


eight hou 


in Chesley-gardens. Model Laundries, Lid., additions to laundry, 
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! 

e-place; Mr. W. Henden Winder, fifteen 
s, St. Helier-road; Messrs. J. Jarvis & 
, Ltd., cinema, corner of Kirkdale-road 
Chureh-lane; | Mr. P. Cornish, twelve 
s, High-road, Leytonstone. 

aldens and Coombe.—For making up, etc., 
of Dickerage-lane (exclusive of 
ay paving) the tender of Me Bale 
Co., Ltd., Grosvenor-road, West- 
has been accented at 6087. The 
er of Messrs. J. Wainwright & Co., Ltd., 
oton Mallet, has also been accepted, at 
for paving the footways in Dickerage- 


iddlesew.—The County Engineer and Sur- 
r has been authorised to construct a tar- 
sd footpath on the west side of Cowley- 
|, Yiewsley, at an estimated cost of 220/. 
ders are to be invited for substituting 
ar > paying for macadam on the margins 
. portion of the Uxbridge-read, Southall, 
for providing an efficient surface-water 
nage. The approximate ccst is pub at 
7. It has been decided to purchase certain 
in Beaconsfie!ds-road, Southall, for the 
tion thereon of a new school. TI 
| School, Southall, is to be enlar 
nf 400 vlac Repairs are to be c: 
to Walton B dge, which is in a dangerous 
ition. Steel is to be substituted for the 
ting timber decking, and 
invited for carrying out the work, which is 
mated to cost 35,0000. 
andsworth.—Plans have been passed for 
KE. J. Ward for alterations and additions 
dars Laundry, Merton-road, Southfields ; 
for Mr. J. Copp, for thirty-six houses in 
mton-avenue, eatham ; id for Messrs. 
yin Evans & Sons for four houses, Night- 
le-lane, Balham. 
est Ham.—The Education Committee have 
ded to invite fresh tenders for the erection 


ia new handicraft centre at Upton-lane 
pol, 
ee 


OBITUARY. 


_ Mr. F. E. Robertson, M.Inst.C.E. 

sderick Ewart Robertson, who died 
residence, 32, Courtfield-gardens, 
a few days ago, aged sixty-five year 
2 partner of Sir A. M. Rendel, 
and Rendel, of Dartmouth-street, 
hulting engineers. After practising four 
rs in England as civil engineer he 
red (1868) the Indian Public Works De- 
tment; as Chief Civil Engineer to the 
th-Western State Railway he constructed 
cantilever bridge at Sukkur, across the 


us, for which and other services he was 
ed O.I.E., 1892. In 1890-7 he vw 
neer, Kast Indian Railway, and President, 


‘ptian Railway Board, in 1897-8. He then 
ed Sir Alexander Rendel in partnership, 
became a member of Council, Inst.C.E. 
published ‘A Practical Treatise upon 
an-Building ”’ and an “‘ Arabic Vocabulary 
Egyvt,” and was the author of numerov 
nical articles and papers. 

Mr. S.C. Smith, R.H.A. 

he death last week is announced of WV 
Catterson Smith, of No, 42, St. Stephen’ 
an, Dublin, aged sixty-three years. He 
| the son of the late S. Catterson Smith, 
sident of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
for twenty years was Secreta R.H.A. 
painted a number of pictures and 
raits, including those of the late Duke of 
srcorn in the Dublin Castle Gallery and 
fen Victoria in the Royal College cf 
geons, Dublin. 
——_+-4--——_- 


| PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


1,763 of 1911.—Samuel Elliott: Processes 
appliances for drying or oning timbe 
1,032 of 1911.—Maurice Joseph Poulain: 
ves and the like. 

1,452 of 1911.—Henry Frank Berry: Ap- 
latus for heating and drying stone and 
er materials for use on roads and like 
haces. 

1,555 of 1911.—William Croydon Edwards, 
: Reinforced concrete structures, 

927 of 1911.—William Joseph Dibdin: 
jimentation tanks for treatment of sewage 


other foul er 

0,077 of 1911.—George Wilkinson, Adam 
ulton, and Joseph) Finney: Building bricks 
blocks. 
159 of 1912—John MacNoull Wilson: 


tuum apparatus for removing paint and 
nish. 
‘All these applications are in the stage in 
ch opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
m can be made. 


sinking shafts or driving tunnels 


THE SUIT DEM. 


fbohr and. 
>yocess for 
and the like. 

5,913 of 1912—James Damrel Prior: Boilers 
of domestic firegrates. 

5,923 of 1912—Johan Weltzl 
Petho: Domestic smokeless stoves. 

9,156 of 1912—Emil Henry Rieter-Bedmer : 
Fibrous cement plates. 

9.801 of 1912.—Henry Frank Berry: Heating 
and drying of stone and other materiats for 
use on roads and like surfaces. 

12,637 of 1912.— and William Lees : 
Wood-tensioning r S. 

13.967 of 1912—George Robertson Hislop: 
Kitchen ranges and cther solid-fuel burning 
stoves. 


1912.—Allgemeine 
Aktiengesellschaft : 


5,306 of 
Schachtbau 


and Johan 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
14,576 of 1911.—Otto Hermann: Roof-lights. 
This relates to~ roof-lights, the frames of 
which consist of a number of superposed 
louvred frames carried by systems of lazy- 
tongs levers. ‘The frames 4, 5, 6 are carried 
by four sets of lazy-tongs pivoted at 1, 2, 3 to 
the frames and operated in pairs by three- 


14,576 of 1911. 


armed levers 8 pivoted at 24 to the frame 6, 
and having their longer arms connected by a 
crossbar 25, vhich is attached a chain 9. 
ms of the levers 8 are con- 
nected, one directly to the cranked end of 
the lever 7, the other by means of a link 11 
and bell-crank 13 to the cranked end of the 
lever 14. 


14,915 of 1911—Harry August Stockmann: 
Reinforced concrete construction. 

This relates to reinforced concrete wherein 
the tension members 5, 6, upper or compres- 
sion members 1, 2, and transverse members 
3, 4, connect the unner series and alternate 
with similar members 7, 8, 9, which connect 


14,915 of 1911. 


the lower series, and the inclined zigzag or 
truss members 10, 11, 12, 13. The longitudinal 
members consist each of two wires twisted 
together, the twists being reversed at the loops 
which embrace the transverse members. Extra 
rods 14, 15, may be added. 


14,948 of 1911.—Raimund Janesch and Anton 
Schnell: Walls, partitions. 

This relates to a hollow wall or partition 
which is formed of blocks or is cast in situ 
so that the inner face is permeable to air 
and the outer face is impermeable. The 
blecks are hollow, the inner portion being 


14,948 of 1911. 


formed of asbestos, concrete, or charcoal con- 
crete, and the webs and outer portion b of 
ordinary concrete; the hollows @ form venti- 
lating passage and communicate with the outer 


693 


air through passages f or otherwise; they may 
also communicate with each other through 


passages e. A similar wall is cast in situ, 
and other forms are built up of L, U, or 


T shaped blocks. 
15,013 of 1911—Emil Abraham Kling: Port- 


able derricks and shear leg 

This ates to a portable derrick which 
comprises a pair of posts swivelled together 
and adapted to be folded to different angles 
as required. The posts 9, 10, mounted on 
wheels 13, are connected together by swivel 
members 19, 21, and also by levers 39, 40 
pivoted one to each post and connected by a 
hook and eye at 41, 42. A sheave 23 is hung 
frem the member 21, and a rope passes over 


15,013 of 1911. 


the sheaye to a hand winch 26. A bar 28 
hinged to the post 10 is provided with notches 
30, 31, which engage a pin on the post 9, so 
that the posts may be worked at either a 
large or small angle; or, if greater flexibility 


is desired, a chain 36 suffices to prevent the 
legs being forced apart. The derrick may be 
turned, if required, so as to work round 
corners of waggons and the like. 
a 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
ut the prepaid rate of 10s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morniny’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 

26s, per annum. 
nittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
ublisher of THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 8.—By Lryyerr, Lane, & Berr- 
RIDC 


Bushey, Herts.—Bushey- 


Estate, twenty- 


three plots, f. ...... £2,685 
November 12.—By Suerwan & Suerman 
Shepherd’s Bush.—67 and 71, Sedgeford-rd , u.t. 
OL yrs., g.r. 131. y.r- 801 656 


Wanstead.—Spratt Hall-rd., freehold bungalow 100 
By N. BAsron & Son. 


Skefling, Yorks.—Wansetts Farm, 190 acres, f. 2,00 
By Water & Kina. 

Southampton, —Lumsden-ay., rents 

2321, 7s. Rag) 
7 JENNINGS. 

art of Sampford Hall Estate, 
os 14,490 

November 13.—By Duny, Soman, & CovER- 

DALE. 

way.—7, Huddleston-rd., ut. 54 yrs., 

r. ML, De is 380 
By Bourrs, CuApman, & Tuomas 

Fulham.—128 to 138 (even), Halfoid rd., u.t. 
. 1281. a 280 
ga. 13, y 305 
By Mapprson, 5s, & Mappison. r 
Yarmouth.—53, St. G srd., f. 285 
16, South Howar' 175 

By Duptry W. Harris 

Feltham, Middlesex.—45, ‘Tachbroo fi 

er. 201. 300 
B ‘ock & Sow: 

St. Wendron, Cornwall.—Viscount. Clifden’s 

Estate, 2,067 acres, f seseeee 43,219 


RECENT SALES—continued on page 696, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are ’ 


advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxvi. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not [ 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every } 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


IMBER 6, I9Q12: 


Competitions 10. — Aberavon.—Renvitpinc. —For December 16. — Stockport.—ExTEnsions.— 
* 1 the Temple of Fashion. Plans the. er of extensions to the Stockp 
and s sn en, and quantities from Mr. esa el Quantities, on, deposit 
a 2 reat oraara 91. 9 +t ; s 
DECEMBER 7. — Rome. — Bar ‘ ia BE 3. Smith, are ct. and surveyor, St. r., Arthur Lawton, Secretary 
feos TE eRO Mn see ioe PAGE eee, Caaldieahnmbers Both. tiaiiol Education Committee, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Particulars from Mr. JECEMBER 


annum for three years zuton.—ADDITIONS, ETC.-—The Decemser 17. — Denton.—Sewac For alte 
Evelyn Shaw, 54, Victoria-street, S.W. ors of the King’s School, Bruton, invite tions to ¢ ting tanks, construction of 7 

DeceaBer 20. R.1.B.A. Competitions.—All for alterations and additions to the new sludge tanks, and erection of engine and sluc 
work for tl Studentships and Prizes, 1913, must Plans and secification seen. Quantities, pressing hou and oiher works in connex 
be delivered before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit- o0sit of 12. 1s., from Mr. Arthur J. Pictor, therewith. Plans seen, and general conditio 
street, W. architect, Bruton, Somerset. specifications, and forms of tender from ] 

January 1, 1913.—Belfast.—Dwe.iinc-Hovsss. 10.—Durbam.—IMPRoVEMENTS TC. John B. Cooke, Engineer of the Council, To 
—Premiums of 25l., 15l., and 101, Particulars rations and improvements at W Meaty EgUMDenton. maar Maneater deposit 
from the City Surveyor, Belfast (1l. 1s.). hill Council School. Plans, specification, and 31. 3s. 

January 1, 1913. IPAL BUILD- general conditions of contract m, and quanti- December 17.— Dinas Powis.—G: -Fo1 
INGS.—Ass » A.R.H_A. ties at the office of Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall, pair of iron entrance gates for the approach 
Conditions from the City vsurer, Dublin. Durham the school ender forms and specificat) 


Deposit, 2: 


; Decewsue 10% Bastiatont— Buinbines from Mr. Jokn J. Jackson, Secretary, Hdu 
QU ey POOL. een TAL Nopth-Bastern Railway Save tenders tion Olfices, City Hall, Cardiff 

Bee eR Oo es eats ction of station buildings and wareh at Decemper 17.— Dlandovery.— Rooms, ere 
oul are torn (Mes oung, Litd., 60, Fenchurch- sington, between Hartlepool and Sunderland. Wor the erection of laboratories and class 


te r Plans and specification ceen, and quantities and at, Llandovery College. lans and specificats 
FEBRUARY. 3, Tho 4 d 81 1 L 3 a) eC 


-Harrogate.—Scnoor. 


He C. Lendeaiens information from Mr, William Bell, the Com- with Mr. Ll. Bankes Price, architect, Dold 
oe Gouna se uemaiee invite 6 eee y’s Architect, Westgate-road; Newcastle-on- ment, Lampete 

advertisement in issue of November 1 for further F _Decempern 18. — ‘Hemsworth. — Buiupin 
particulars. EMBER Ae — Keighley. ignan -For Erection e new buildings at the Werlshotia 
as y 28 E 7 i _ erection of a foundry and engineering plant in Wemsworth, near Wakefield. Architect, J 
Be ue eee eUCLaannill, GlaxBOW.-—-  Warananketgne Diamnba ceanr Gia aaa: | Re Richardson, Hemsworth, 

Proposep TRAINING COLLE “Limited to six {502 from M Moore & Orabttes? archite 

fer ty page oss ComPeltHon News,” Decem-  yorr-chambers, Keighley. Pitgeioe, eral adit cadre a 
Makcx 1, 1918, — Rangoon. — Munrcrpar DecemBen 10.- Loughborough.—Appirions at, Convalescent Home, Northumberland-rog 

Buiipines.—The Committee of the Municipality For additions to the Wesleyan Meboes Margate. Tender form, with specification a 

of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal chool, Leicester-r re Drawing | ¢ drawing, on deposit of 1, from Mr. Thom 

Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001 Soupneue & Al Smith, kk, Board-room, Union-road, Leyte 

respectively for fir second, and third See 1 stone, N.H. 

advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further DecemBer 11. — Leed's:—ALTeE: vs.—For the DrcEMBER 19.—Swansea.—Corrace.—Erecti 

particulars. i, alterations to P: sie Quanti- of ck-keepe 


Marcu 1, 1913.—Sofia For A Royan ties and forms of tender from the Education De- the 
Patace anp Law, Courrs.—Ps rs from the partment (Architect’s Section), Calv. 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of | 

Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27). 

Marcu 1, 1913. — Winnipeg. — Ciry Haui.— 
Limited to British archit in’ Canada. 
Assessor, Mr. Leonard Stoke T.B.A. 


es Dock 
the Trustees’ 
LO Be Hie 


Prince of W 
treet, tions at the office 
A Schenk, 


2.—Dewsbury.—ExtTENsIo —F 

t the Workhouse. 
ecifications and quantitix 

Hanstock & Son, architect 


“Otic 


ir 10, 1913 —T Senn ID tisement in this issue for further ry 
OLY, Se eee OND BCHEME <b TOs DecemBer 12. — Saddleworth, — Hatt—Erec- Tae Ol © Tre. 71 a 
7 : 5 2a ie pra : ECEMBER 20.—Watford.—VicaraG r ere 
moted by the Institution of Mun aland County tion of a picture hall at Uppermill, Saddle. jy °C°MBER. Givatezs) for) Christ Ghirch aa 
panes ; Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, worth Plans seen, and quantities Albans-road, Watford; Drawings and specifi 
tS Bink Dursley Wokiien’s Dee Lunn & Kaye, architects and su tion by Mr’ Henry A, Saul, A-R.LB.A., of § 

1 = KMEN’S ] 6 HD: x 

InGs.—-The Parochial Committee of the Dursle : ra Inn-square, London. Quantities from # 


BER 13. - 


. invite designs for about thirty workmen’s Surveyors, Mes: 


Northerott, Neighbour, 


dwellings. See advertisement in issue of Hon Be BSN) ante I eee at Nicholson, 329, High Holborn. Deposit of 1 3 
October 25 for further particulars. a ae eri a ies: me crea Serie tae Decempen 23. — Bristol.—Sorrinc-orrren, 
No Dare.—Folkestone.—Pnorosep Kurssat.— Richarda fonts AGT dina ioners of H.M, Works and Publ 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, Queen Anne's gate, Westiminsier Scan i i tenders for new sorting-offi 
and 2% guineas. | See “Competition News,” pags tities and forms of tender tow Ms Robin. See, advertisement im this issue for furth 
542, November 8. GOT as WRGOSME CTT bits *atiewev ens 3edford.  Particule 
No Dare.—Motherwell._Hicu Scnoon.—Dr, son & Hoods: ree Lite ae 9 Eten DeceMBER, 23. Cardiff. — Houses, rrc.—B 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 201. ; pyitec eerste pe erection of 150 houses and roads and se 
aye rata ities tille s ‘ City-chambers, Queé 


roviding and 
d Drill Hall. Pl z 
nd quantities, on deposit of 1 extension 
s. A. O. Evans, Williams, & HB Whipto: 
. Pontypridd of tende 


Abersychan.—Scnoor.—Erec- Moulding 


Contracts, fhe Bane 


BUILDING. 
The date given at the commencement of each 


EEXTENSION.—F'or 


4 
Isolation Hospite 
Specification and for 
een, and quantities from Mr. Thom 
.Inst.C.B., City Engineer and Su 


paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or higher elementary echool at Aber. Vevor, 7, Southernhay West, Exeter, on depos 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, sychan, Ron, “Blansiand specification ceen, oe of 1. 1s , z. 5 
may be sent in. quantities from Mr. John Bain, F.R.I.B.A., December 28. — Bulgaria. — Worxs.—Tende 
December 6. — Grantown.—Hatu.—For erec- Offices, Newport, on deposit of 2. 2s. are invited by the Minister of Railways for # 
tion of new hall at Grantown United Free HBR 18.—-Abertillery.—HxTension.—For  fOnsiruction of various harbour one aan 
Church. Plans and specifications with Mr. J. ‘the construction of a small’ extension {o the from the Ministry of Railways, Sofia, 
Wittet, architect, Elgin. generating station of the Atertillery U.D.C. {BER 31.—Pietermaritzburg.—BviLpINn 
DecrMBER 7. — Pensilva.—ScHoon.—For the Quantities and form of tender by Mr. Hamilton are invited by the South <Africs 


erection of a new Council school at Pensilva. . Tame 
Plans. and specification with Mr. B. C. Andrew, H, BE. Nite 
Architect to the Committee, Biddie Court, Victoria 
St. Austell. of Il. 


seen with consulti paeineeh Mr. . Administration jor the supply 
ell, A.M.Inst.C.B., M. eee E.E., 5, erection of a steel-fr: amed building to form 
Westminster, S$.W., on deposit 


burg. Specification, quantities, and form 


al 


E 


extension of the machine shop at Pietermarit 


Dscemser 9.— Goole. —House.—For the erec- * December 16—Beckénham.—Atrenattons ro tender, cet of drawings, at the Comme 
tion ofa house, Hook-road, Goole. Plans seen, iystituTe.—The Kent Kducation Committes in- cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trad 
and quantities from .Mr. B. §. Jacobs, tenders for alterations to Technic: 73, Basinghall-street, H.C. 


F.R.I.B.A., Bowlalley-lane, Hull 
DECEMBER 9, — Llanelly 
erection of an electric the 


See adver 
THEATRE.—For the further particula 
+ New. k-road, MBER 16. 


sement in this 


JANUARY 6, 1913. 


- Felixstowe.—Hnuar 


.— the construction of new 


L Glasgow.—Buitpines.—T 
Caledonian Railway Company invite tenders f 


ation buildings af 

Llanelly. Plans and panne and quantities the enlargement of the public convenie: relative works at Port-G Drawings 4 

from Mr. O, P. Bevan, ALS ceo and ea-road, near Station-road. Quantities « the office of the Company’s Buchanai 

Express-chambers, Merthyr Tydfil fication with Mr. H, Clegg, A.M.Inst.¢ treet Station, Glas Specification ‘af 
Sheffield. ALTERATIONS, ETC. Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. Deposi chedule on deposit of 2: 

alterations, etc., to Tinsley 10s January 9, 19 Swansea Surps.—& 

Phimpers-road, and | Tinsley DeceMBER 16,—eeds.—Sanarorru ‘Hrection Pee one framed and braced steel doubl 

hooi, Shepcoat-lane. Drawings and of a ecanatorium at the Workhot eckett- storied extension of the grain shed. at the Prim 

conditions of contract seen, and quantities and street, Leeds. Plans, specifications, and quanti. of Wales Dock, with sides and reof covered wil 

ane of tender from the City Architect, Town ties with the architects, Mess 


rs. Harper Bakes 
Hall, Sheffield. & Son, Calverley-chambers, ~ Victoria-square, 


braced 


galvanised cortugated sheeting; two framed a 


eel single-storied extensions of 
9. — Tarporley.—Appitions, Er Leeds. transit shed at No. 1 Quay, King’s Dock, wil 
Por alterations and additions at Tarpor Decemper, 16.—Scunthorpe.—Hat.—For erec- sides and roofs covered with galvar 


Council school. Plans aie specifications with tion of a new masonic hall at Crosby, Scun- 
Mr. H, Beswick, F.R,I.B.A., County Architect, thorpe. Plans and _ specifications seen, and fications and conditions, and drawings, 
Ne te-street, Chester Quanti on deposit forms of tender from “M M. Cobban, archi- posit of 31, from Mr. Taltourd St 
of 11. tect and surveyor, Home-street, Scunthorpe Harbour Offices, Swansea 


gated sheeting. Forms of tender contract, spee 
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BUILDING—continued. 


he date given at the commencement of each 
iagraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
names of those willing to submit tenders, 
ly be sent in. 

o Darr. —Banbury.—Corrs 
luadrangle of nine cottages on 
d Estate. Plans and s pecifications and par- 
Jars, on deposit of 1/. 1s., from Mr. Frederick 
ooke, architect, High-street Banbury. 

o Dare. — Burnley. — Demo.ition.- —For the 
olition of the administrative block at the 
pital, the Barracks, Burnley, and removal of 


materials. Particulars and form of tender 


~-Erection of 
© High Town 


p the Commanding Royal Engineer, Royal 
ineer Office, 14, Elliot-street, Li ies 
lo Darr. —. Castleford. 

HMing-house, sheds, r 
Hleford. Plans and’ specifications with Mr 
Scatchard, architect and surveyor, Bank- 


et, Castleford. 
2 


etc., 
Leeds. — Premises, 
es, New York-street, Leeds, for 
: A, Wilkinson & Co. Mr. W. Mason 
(hg architect, 4, Airedale-terrace, Stourton, 
Ss 


p, Dare, — Margate.—Panrrrons.—For the 
fon of wood partitions to provide cubicles 
urses at Convalescent Home, Northumber- 
road, Margate. Form of tender, with speci- 
fon, on deposit: of 11., from Mr. Thomas 
h. Clerk, Clerk's Office, Boa td-room, Union- 
, Leytonstone, N 
| Date.--South Kirkby. 


.—Ho 


—For the 


jon. of eighteen dwelli in Mill-lane, 
hh Kirkt : 2 ot Pennington, 
tec » Ropergate, Pontefract. 


5 .— Stoke Ferry.—Hovsr, 
ion of proposed new shop, house, and bake. 
2 ab Stoke Fer: Messrs Wm. Jarvis & 
erchitects, Paradice-parade, King’s Lynn. 


tc.—For the 


GINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL, 


Merers.—For the 
Specifications and 
sit of 21., from Mr. J. B. 
Engineer, 45, High-street, 


PEMBER 9),—Beckenham, 
ly of electricity meters. 
> of tender, on depc 
er, Electrical 
enham. 
EMBER 10.—Pembroke.—D! 
onstruction of a refuse 
y Works, South Lotts-road. Plans, specifi- 
1, and form of tender, with conditions of 
act, at the Town Hall, Ballsbridge, Co. 
nm, on payment of 10s. 

EMBER 10. — Pennar. — Wipentnc. — The 


RUCTOR.—For 
destructor at Elec- 


| Western Railway Company invite tenders 
te widening of a portion of the Pennar 

Monmouthshire, |] 
and 


+h Railway, 
ication seen, 
ities at the 


Plans and 


ENS! 
reversible wate: 
‘oad station. Specifica- 
from Mr. FE. A. Price, 
Gas Department, Town Hall! 


iester. 
MBER 16. — Chelmsford.—-Borrnots.—For 
nking of a 1 borehole on land adjoin- 
-alleywood-road, Chelmsford. Specification 
orm of tender from the Borough Surveyor, 
mdon-road 
2MBER 17. — Ramsbottom. — Worx.—For 
ection of overhead electrical work for about 
es of route. Drawings at the offices of the 
Ramsbottom. Deposit of 51. 5s. 
ER 18.—Caterham.—Eneine, etc.—The 
rolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
nstallation cf a new steam engine and 
nical appliances in kitchen at Caterham 
n, Caterham, Sur Drawing and speci- 
a by Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.c Ee 
ech.E., Kngineer-in-Chief,’ may be in 
1 at the office of the Board, Embankment, 
n, HK Deposit of 11. 
MBER 20.—Dunde PLANT, ET¢.—For the 
n of 5,000-k.w. steam turbine and alter- 
condensing plant; 500-k.w. rotary con- 
with transformer. Specification, draw- 
orm of tender, and general conditions of 
t from Mr. H. Richardson. M Inst.B.E., 
1 Manager and Engineer, Electricity De- 
nt, Dundee. Deposit of il. 1s. 
MBER 21.— Reading. 
3, pumps, ete., for 
lortimer, near Readin 
of tender from 
ee) Mr. Hi. 
a-street, Westminster. 


— Puant, Erc. — For 
aterworks at Strat- 

Particulars and 
the Ccouncil’s Consulting 
Howard Humphreys, of 28, 
Deposit of 31. 3s 


[BER 23.—Hambledon.—Reservorr.—For 
mstruction of a reservoir to contain 
gallons on Black Down, Lurgashall. 


g and specification seen, and quantities 


THE BUILDER. 


and forms of tender 
Grantham & Son, 5, 
minster Abbey 

Decemper 2 


from Messrs. R. B 
Little College-street, West- 
S.W., on deposit of 31. 3s. 

— Walbottle. —Srren.— For the 
= necessary steelwork for the renewal 
of the superstructure of bridge No; 14 on the 
Scotswood, Newburn, and Wylam Branch, near 
Walbottle, for the North-Eastern Railway. “Plans 
Seen, and specification, quantities, and form of 
tender from Mr. Chas’ Watson, the Company's 
District Engineer, ai Newcastle. 

* JANUARY 10, 1913.—Coventry.—Hratina snp 
VENTILATION.—The: Corporation of Joventry  in- 
vite tenders for heating and ventilation and hot- 
Water service apparatus at new M unicipal Build- 
ings, See advertisement in this issue for further 
barticulars, 

January 11, 1913, — Stretford.—Bripce.—For 
reconstructing in reinforced concrete the Lonz- 
ford Bridge, yer the Bridgewater Canal, 
Chester-road, and contingent work. Drawings 

1 form of tender, with specification and 
i from Mr. Ernest Worrall, the 
urveyor. Deposit of 31. 3s, 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


December 6. — Newport.—Prprs.—For supply 
of about 130 tons of 20-in. and 70 tons of 12-in. 
cast-iron water pipes, also about 5 tons of special 
pipes. Specification and form of tender at tho 
office of Mr. C. Cullum, Manager, Town Hall. 

December 7. — Ashton-under-Lyne. -— Paryr- 
:—For painting, etc., at. St. Peter’s Victoria- 
street school, St. Peter's Welbeck-street School, 
and the housewifery centre. Specifications and 
forms of tender at the Education Office. 

December 7.—Castlebar.—Gates.—For supply 
of twenty-five gates for entra s to artisans’ 


dwellings Plans and speci ion by Mr. 
O’Boyle, architect, Court-house, Castlebar. De- 
posit of 1. 

December 7. — Sheffield. — Parnvinc. — For 


painting and whitewashing at the nursery block 
at the Workhouse at Fir Vale. Specification 
seen and particulars at the Workhouse. 


MBER 9, — Bromley. — PaintinG.—For in- 
terior painting, distempering, etc., at the Valley 
School. Specification and form of tender at the 


Education Office. Deposit of 10s. 
* DercemBer 10.—Crossness, Kent.—Removan 
or AsH The London C.C. invite tenders for 
removal and disposal of about 5,880 cubic yds. 
of furnace ashes, clinker, dust, etc., from m in 
drainage outfall works. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars 

Decemper 11.— Durban, Natal.—Pirrs.—For 
the supply of 2 miles of 12-in cast-iron, pipes. 
Specifications, cn deposit of 21. 2s., from Mess 
Webster Steel & Co., Agents to the Durban Co 
poration, 5, Hast India-avenue, Leadenhall- 
street, B.C. 
* December 12. — Hampstead. —Removan oF 
Stop.—The Hampstead B.C. invite tenders for 
removal of slop from roads and gullies in the 
Eastern District. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars 


Decemser 14, — Blackburn. — Parntinc.—For 
painting at Belper-street Baths and at Harrison 


Specification and form of tender 
Inst.C.E., Borough 
Blackburn, on de- 


‘MBER_ 14..— Rhondda. — Truper.—For the 
supply of timber for the woodwork classes. Mr. 
D, Berry, Director of Education, Council 
Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Decemser 16.— Durban, Natal.—Rams.—For 
the supply of 8 miles of steel girder tramrails 
of Brit standard section No 2, 95 lb. per 
yard, with fishplates, bolts and nuts, tiebars, and 
copper bonds. Specifications, on deposit of 
21. 2s., from Messrs. Webster Stecl & Co,, Agents 
to the Durban Corporation, 5. East Ind venue, 
Leadenhall-street, London, E.C 
% December  17.—Willesden.—Annvuat  Con- 
TRacts.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders fo 
execution of works and supply of materials com- 
mencing April 1, 1913. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars 

December 18.—Harrogate.—Paintinc, Etc.— 
For painting, colouring, etc.. at the Royal Bath 


Gymnasium, 

from Mr. W. Stubbs, A.M 

Engineer, Municipal Office: 
i 10s. 


Hospital and Rawson Convalescent. Home, 
Harrogate. Specifications from Mr. B, Shaw. 
Secretary. 

ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


WORKS, 


EMBER 6.— Marytavy.— Supriy.—For the 
ruction of works of water supply in Mary- 
-_ Plans_and specifications, with quantities, 
Mr. T. H. Harris, 1, Millbreok-place, Tavis. 


DECEMBER 7. — Tynemouth. —— Pavinc.—For 
taking-up and rélaying wood-block pavement. 
Svecification and forms of tender from Mr. John 
F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth. 


Decemper 9. —-Berwick-on-Tweed. 


For leading and breaking about 2 
road 


metal. Specification and s 
Dickinson, Borough Survey 
upon-Tweed. 
DecemBer 9.—Leeds.—Roavs.—For the paying 
and flagging of Seaforth-road and Back Strath- 
more-drive. Drawings at the City Engineer 
Office, Municipal-buildings. 


DecemBer 9.—Mansfield.--Srreers.—For the 
making-up of  Stella-street, Belper-street, and 
Hardwick-street. Specification and drawings 
ceen, and quantities from Mr. T. P. Collinge, 
A.M.Inst.C.8., Borough Engineer and Surv 
Exchange-row, Mansfield. 

Decemser 10.—Cookham.—Drar.—F or 
a 12-in. socket-pipe drain, with the nece: 
manholes, gullies, etc., from Cookham-r to 
Cookham-moor. Specifications and plans at the 
eee Offices, Queen-street-chambers, Maiden- 
head. 


Der 


EMBER 10.— Sheppey. — Fivrer, rvc.—For 
the construction of a filter, 25 ft diameter, with 
screen chamber, settling tank, etc., the laying 
of about 90 yds. of 6-in. stoneware pipes. Plan 
seen, and specification, quantities, and form of 
tender at the Workhouse, Minster, near Sheer- 
ness. Deposit of 10s. 

December 11, — Inverness. — 5. 
supply of 200 tons of 5-in. by granite cetts. 
Specification from the Burgh Surveyor. 


Decemper 11, — Garne,—Hxrenston.—For_ the 
Camlough water extension. Plans, specifica 
lion, and quantities with the Engineer, Mr. J 


O'Neill, C.E., Ballycastle. Deposit of 10s. 6d 


December 11, — Wakefield. — Pavine.—For 
paving with granite and grt setts (1,100 super. 
aproximately) the roadway over and.on the 


yd 
approaches to Keighley or Low Bridge. General 
conditions, epecification, anantities, etc., on de- 


posit of 11, from Mr. F. G. Carpenter, West 


Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 
December 12. — Reading. — MAtertar -For 
supply of broken road materials, gravel, and 


el, 
sand. Particulars from Mr. J. Fred. Hawkins, 
County Surveyor. 

December 12.—Worthing.—Granitre.—For the 
supply of about 800 tons of broken granite, 3-in, 
granite chippings, and granite dust. Form of 
tender and -specification from the Borough Sur- 
yeyor, Municipal Offices, Worthing. 

December 14.—Finchley.—Coatina. -For coat- 
ing of about 2,000 super. yds. of. carriageway. 
Specificutions and forms of tender from M 
C 


; Jenkin, M.Inst.C.8., Council Offices, 
Church End, Finchley. “Deposit of 21. 
MBER. 16.. —. Manchester. — Marin 


—The Manchester Corporation invite 
tenders for new intercepting sewer, Wilmslow- 
road to Crowcroft Park. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

% DecemBer 17.—Willesden.—RoAD-MAKING AND 
Pavine.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
road-making and paving works. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


DeceMBER 18.— Guildford. —Draiy.—For the 
and 12-in. 


from Mr. C. G, Mason, A.M.Inst.C.H., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Bridge-street, Guildford. 
Deposit of 21. 2s, 

December 18. — Margate. — Roaps.—For the 
making-up. of tcliffe-road, Windsor-avenue, 
Dane Park-road, Danesmead-terrace. passage 
between Ramsgate and Gladstone roads, Nash- 
road (part. of); and Lyndhu Plans 
and specification at the Berough Surveyor’s 
Office, 13, Grosvenor-placé, Margate. Deposit 
of 51. 

Decemser 18. — Soyland. — Sewace.—For the 

struction of about 5,000 yds. cf cast-iron and 
stoneware pipe Sewers. Plans seen, and form 
of tender at the offices of Mr Fred Gordon, 
Engineer, Clifton, Brighouse. 

DrceMB! 19.—Radcliffe.— W orrs.—Construc- 
tion of sewerage works in the Bank ‘Top portion 
of the district. Drawings and specifications with 
Mr. W. L. Rothwell, Engineer to the Council 
Quantities, with svecification and form of tender, 
on deposit of 21. 2s. 

December _30.—Woking.—Sewacr,—For__ the 
construction of about three miles of 8-in, and 9-in. 
stoneware and cast-itoh pipe sewers, and thirty- 
ning manholes. Drawings, conditions of con- 
tract, specification, and quantities at the offices 
ef Mr, G. J, Wooldridge. the Engineer to the 
Council, Council Offices, Woking. Deposit of 51. 

January 1, 1913.Llantrisant.—Roaps._For 
the completion of the new Ely Valley-road and 
branch reads, all 36 ft. in width. Plans and 
specification seen, and quaiitities and forms of 
tenders, on deposit of 51, from Messrs. Gomer 8. 
Morgan & Thomas Saunders, engineers, Schcol- 
street, Pontyclun, Glam. 


Public Appointments, 


Nature of Appointment, 


| By whom Advertised, 


Application 
to be in 


econ roe AnD INSPECTOR or NUISANCES 


Y BOROUGH ENGINEER inp SURVEYOR, 


| 
Ludlow Town Council ......... 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Warrington Corporation ...... 


2001. per annum. 
Not stated .. 
2001. per annum. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Huction Sales. 


Date 


| Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sale, 
| *DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Exc.—Great Hall, Winchester Hou Churchill & Sim Dec. 1 
*BUILDING SITE, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD—At the Mart. H. E. Foster & Dee, (i 
*BULLDING MATERIAL rrom DEMOLITION, LAVENDER-HILL, Veryard & Yat Dec. Jj 
*BUILDING MATERIALS, PLANT, Erc., PECKHAM—On the Premis Henry W. Figg é Dec. UB 


RECENT SALES—continued fi 
November 14.—By H. J. Buiss & Sons 


m page 693. 


November 20.—By Prat & Houpsworts. 
Redhill.—67 to 75 (odd), B 


vood-rd., fi, 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cute. 


Clapton.—7, Dunla gr. Gl. _gross rental 1111. 18s. £1,230 , 
eur. 82 £195 95, 97, 99, and 994, Garland-rd., f., gross Barn Stowe — delivered on road waggons, &) 
Hackney.—33 to 45 (odd), Oakfie rental 791. 810 Paddington Depot 1 
rents 341. 10s., reversion in 4 815 3and 5, Chape 48) Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
16, 18, and 20, Avenue-rd., f.g. rents 121., By A. G. "Bc Depot vsvveeeese 1 
| reversion in 49 S05 rage BA et Pp s 20 ft = 
Glasto Surbiton, —Ewell-rd., Mon ORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
eeeaaGn aa I 1,000 nba aiis 135 Brown a Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
ey "410 70, Hwell-rd., Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
st yrs 480 Pimlico Wharf all 
230 1to 4, South 1 : White Basebed, clivered on, road waggons 
eas F version in 46 740 addington Depdt, Nine is Depot, or 
eg ncoy UNNEEE LANE 76 ond 78, Ewell-rd., f.g.r Pimlico Wharf ..... an aa 
Harlesden.—9, Bank-bldg: ; Finley eae 370 
See ee Kingston-on-Thames.—128, 130, and Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depdt. 
SAD Eb Se ee London-rd. (s.), and stabling premis' 8 
Willesden.—74, 76 yr. 2451. 2,600 Ancaster in block: Closeburn Bed 
rents : 385 —-Teddington.—23, Broad-st. (s.), f. . “525 Beer in blocks .. Freestoue «os. 
Tense tO 579 Contractions used in those lists.—F.g.r. for frechold Cena ues Rea Man ete 
Wilthindistow 2-40 <to ground-rent Lge. for Jeaschold ground-rent; ig ioe tiscks 2 4 Talncre & Gwospyr 
71; 108... 385 mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; ar aa 
Norbury—Pollards 5 fi forfrechold; c, for copyhold; 1 for leasehold; p. for Bad, Corsebill’ in | SEED compra. 
ie 509 Possession ; or. for estimated rental  w for weekly eS BD 
Ree 5 rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; ‘ ‘i 
Reece te 7 ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per Renin eraeron | | uORe toms Robe Wood, Qualys 
se eC ay aie ars; la, forlane; st. for street; rd. for road; aa. f Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depbt 
Camberwell.—56 and 3 la. for ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for er F't. Cube, Delivered at ilway Depdt. 8. 
SeEthte ate Bis seauare pl. for place iter, for (Bae oaeas for crescent; Scappled random blocks ... ee 
‘ sci y. for avenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 3 F 
semen Ree ae Gap Loso  #fe%@3 beh. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
eer ee : ale B oy Pe oe 9 Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under | 
f y Grimey & Son. ft, super.) 4 
Stirchley, Wores.—11 to 19 (odd), Hunts-rd. —e 6 in, rubbed two sides oe] 
ut. 78 yrs., gr. 121. 10s., w.r. b71. 28. 510 3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random . 0 
metas Eee Ree Sone TO CORRESPONDENTS. ates aa anus ong side) slabs (random sizes) 0 
Ze 78.9 T 285 NOTE,—Ali communications with respect to literary : 
68, Mallinson-rd., f., 20) ie matters should be addressed to“ TH HARD Yora— 
29' to 37 (odd), Beauto, * (and not to any person by name); those Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
1, wr. 1721. 188... : 600 relating to advertisements and other exclusively  Scappled random blocks ra, 
1, Gwynne-rd., wt, 49! business matters should be addressed to “THE Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Bailway Depot. 
oe 120  PUBLISHIR,” and not to the Editor. 6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
40 and All communications must be authenticated by the Faery oe 5 
w. 200 -name and address of the sender, whether for publica aeetibed two sides ditto .. i 
a 6 ae tion or not, No notice can. be taken of anonymous 3 jn, sawn treo sides slabs (random sizes) ] 
ae 5 om 3. fi i 
Noveuber15\-By Manx Trenn & So MALLU ep et sigsoa artiolen dlettera,ieud: gent net (erat era eeacs soe { 
Mile End.—13 and 15, Grafton-st., u.t. 30 yrs., panere read at meetings rests, of course, with the RAT 
pr Ol. ya 68. 95 authors. i SLATES. 
Bron ey was, aH 425 Ve cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
moma, ubi4 eo yo -¢ations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for Per 1000 of 1200 at Bailway Depot. 
Poplar-—ld’ and 16) Bromle drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
yi 81. 10s.. w.r. 621. Bs. 250 pe) or for models or samples, sent tOOE left at this In, In, £384, In. In Ze 
Dirgaeink aucsipanars gee |S = office, unless he has specially ked for them. 20x10 best blue 20x10bestHur’ka 
_ _, By J. Pearce Porr & Son: All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- Bangor . 13 2 6 unfading green 15} 
eae e. 8 8 
Minchinhampton, Glos.—Cowcombe Farm and oe sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 20x 12 ditto .. 1317 6 20x12ditto .. 18 
186 acres, f 3,773 on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 20x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto 
By Water Lupior & Briscoe. inconvenience may result from inattention to th ditto.. 13 0 16 x8 ditto 
Solihull, Warwiek.—The Manor House and Any conuiission to a contributor to write an icle, 20x12 ditto 5 15 0 20x 10permanent 
8a, 0r. 7p. f. . rece bas 2,725 or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given x8 ditto. 5 0 iW 
Se Lae ere onal eae IS subject to the approval of the article gr drawing, when 2x10 best plas 9 
; 2 . BEAN DERE received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject ertmad 212 6 
Lianbethian, Glamorgan.—Llanquian Farm, ease iichecdatiiyahenutlior ofa  1exaaitters 1 6 
75a. 27.7 De; f 6,750 ; i Et we 612 6 
DeEBR 1 hy Ho “ re proof of an ar! type does not necessarily imply its 
Dinxey, Sow, & Rrap. acceptance. : ‘ 
Brampton, Hunts.—Two farms and pasture 'N.B.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in TILES. 
land, 347 a. 1 r. 38 p., f. seal 3,670 any important architectural competition will always be 
By Grorar BE aceerted for publication by the Editor, whether they At Bailway Depot. 
Thornborough, Bucks.—Farm, 7! 2,650 have been formally asked for or not. 5 
November 18.—By Gu:Bert i Lo te a 
| e. wee Ay see ee Best plain red roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill 
Harr 80 and 82, Wareham. > be ea (per MD) ae 42 peat ee a 
822 ip a a 2 3 
vy PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. SUNSET Tg 7 Don pred Cl 
MSE earner Bast Brosel e 1000) ......0se-.--dill 
1 & WEAVER. 1000) ssenven oe ) Do, Ornamental (per 
kham.—34 and 36, Russell-rd., f., w.r. «,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the (per 1000) ..... 
571, 4s 505 — average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 52 6 Hip (per doz 
November 19.—By H. Quality and quarts, obviously affect prices—a fact Valley Valley (per doz 
eons ae 7,100 Adee phone e remembered by those who make use cf 5 0 Pees {Hanley 
Willesden.—Chapter is information. ‘ed, 8 or Brin 
570 brown, or brindled per 1000). 
West Hampstend : - Enea sf aaa, piitrish(peri0oo) 57 6 Hind meds send 
rd., f.g. rents , rever: 510 er longside, in River, 8. d. o. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 
South Lambeth to 87 (odd), He; Best Stock . 114 0 1000) .... . 60 0 Hip (per doz.)ae 
f. ents 3,050 Picked Sto3! ‘acings: . 210 0 eaters cee) 5 0 Val eer a a 
a P i Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
i: 620 Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
rye £5. d. £54. 
Eee ee Flettons........ 113 0  BestBluePressed Woop. 
215, London-rd. (s.), f, |. Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
2°23 We Al dat 
zi i * 2,°25 Red .. sen 312 0 Bes Te 4.00 Bortpine Woop. + per stan! 
yy Fururer, Apams, & HAXELL. Best Red Presse! est Stourbridge Doaals: best3in, by llin.and4in, £ 8. £ 
Canning Town,—Freemasons-rd., Freemasons BuabonFacing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 Pyoiiuiandill ines ea 0 0 a 


~ ‘Tavern, f., with goodwill and possession ... 
Croydon.—149, Brighton-rd. (off-licence), f., p- 


Guazep Bricks— 


Naala: hast 3 by § 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 


oo com 
a 
va 


By Hasuerr. Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 8in., and3in, by7in.and8in, 1110 0 .., 12 

Margate.—Trinity-sq., Rose in June, p.h.,f.,p. 5,845 Ivory, and Salt One Sideand two Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6... 0 10 Jess 

Fonune & Co. Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends sss 1817 6 7 in, ant 

Afarviebor any Headers .. .1117 6 ‘Two Sides and Deals: seconds . 0 less thn 
at 400 Quoins, Bullnose, one Hnd.........1917 6  Battens: seconds 010 0 » 

Regent : and4}in, Flats 1517 6 Splays@Squints 17 7 6 Qin. by in. and 2in. by6in, ... 910 0 .. 10 

Wy 35)  D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 Qin. by 4h in. and 2 in, by5in. 9 0 0 «. 1 

Maida Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. Foreign Sawn Boards— 

vr. 370 Eire 1 in, and 1} in, by 7 in. 010 0 more 

By Tysur, Grenxwoon, & Co. Thames and PitSand ..j..u 6 9 per yard, delivered. gin. 100 

Chiswick:—Sutton Court-rd., plot of land, f. ... 150 Thames Ballast, .... Ao) ” Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 

¥ Best Portland Cement . 36 0 per ton, » Vrs Pp 

By SRO EIS ENG Acer i or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 8 

rh eis pS ean ee __ Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0» » eeeouda 24000 8 

| rusthorpe, Lincs.—Two farms, acres, f. ... 4,650 Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the Small mam iers (Sin! to i0'in} 6 ae 

By Danish Suiru, Son, & OaKey. ordinary charge for sacks. Small timber (6 in. to 8 it de a (1) bs 8 

Cricklede, yale —Accommodation lands, 109 , Grey Stone Lime .. .. 13s, 6d. per yard delivered. Swedish balks 2126 £ 3 

acres, f. ., a 4,139 Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton at rly dpt. Pitch-pine timbe: age) 5 5 0 6 
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WOOD (Continued), WOOD (Continued). LEAD, &e, 
Jomers’ Woop. At per standard, JoreRs’ Woon (Continued)— Per square. Delivered in yondon: a 
» £8. d. Prepared Flooring, ete.— @s.d 2 8 4 feap—SheotHnglish,4lbandup 2117, 6) 
L 2 3 Lin. by (itt white, planed and P te Pipe in coils ,22 7. 6 
2 matche' ts Eapeist pete 
attons,2hin,and Sin. by7 in. 17 0 0 hin, by 7 in, whi Ronee rs 37 6 
ond yellow deals,3in. byllin, 19 0 0 matched, Teta Oa 016) 6, gino Snestes er eaea oF 10 
> a Zin. by 9in. 18 0 0 qin. by 7 in, yellow, matched Viola Montagne 33 15. 0 
jattons, 2hin. and Sin. by7 in 14 0 0 and beaded or V-jointed brds, O11 0 .. 018 6 Silesian * 3310 0 
rd yellow deals, 3 in. by Lin. by 7 in, 5 ey Aba 6 fine, ii aa ae 
Lin. and 9 in... .14 0 0 jin. by 7 in, white » menOION Ol ee aOF LINN Onenciomren ns Zino, in bundles, 1s. per cwt, extra, 
ttens,2hin.and3in, by7in, 11 10 0 in. by 7 in, » » O12 9 .. 015 0 Strona Sheet frit il Avaya) es 
burg: first yellow deals, 6 in, at 6d, to 9d, per square less than 7 in. Thin # (Oniaapyas aa 
in. by lin... 2110 0 Copper nails. Wot wde Onsen a, 
Jo, 3 in. by 9 in, 9 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. Copper wire .  ) Ole, Ol seinen 
fattens ... 0 In London, or delivered Buass— 
jond yellow deals, 3 in. by Bailway Vans, per ton. Strong Sheet s 01 O = 
1 in 1610 0 Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £ in: » ol = 
0 apationdesc: SP SRIOMOTIe ‘Trx—English fngots. Oo Oa 
o Compound Girders Souper—Plumbers Se OnOsliie 
ird yellow deals, 3in.by lin, 13 10 0 PA RIEC opoacurcat 10) O10) 2 Tinmen’s ” O01 2... - 
ye in, by 9 in. 13 0 io Steel Compound Stanchions T1GLOONsy Blowpipe » O01 4a = 
tattens .. gles, , and Ch : bs 
Re eee See ee eee n ee ore 10k ROR ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
‘st white deals, 3in, byllin, 15 0 0 Flitch Plates ..... 5 0 an EG ea 
5 - 3 in, by 9 in, 14 0 0 Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, z Per Ft., Delivered. 
paitons) i110 0 including ordinary patterns ., 8 0 0 w. 15 oz, thirds 26 oz, fourths 4a. 
ond white deni: 0 » fourths 32 oz. thirds. 54d, 
5 3 0 METALS. 21 oz, thirds rea oth 484, 
. : » fourths luted Sheet, 15 oz. 34. 
ee aus” 0 Bae Fer ton, in London. 96 oz, thirds. a. » 81 oz, 4d, 
\der 2 in, thick extra, 0 CommonlBacsinaeenentin ran o) OOM aemmS ELON 
a6 Saran ee Cae eanaea goad ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
00 merchant quality were 9 5 0 we 915 0 rane 
0 0 » Staffordshire “Marked Bars” 11 0 0 1. — Per Ft., Delivered. 
00 ie Mild Steel Bars ... 95 0 2, 915 0 @ Rolledplate....... 24d, Figured Rolled, Ox- 
pe 5 4.16) a, 10) 6.0) Hoop Iron, basis price On se — #s Rough rolle: ford Rolled, Oce- 
; : .. ay wai =, rough cast plate., 24d. anic, Arctic, Mufiled, 
rig and Stettin Oak Logs— pepe calaned ee } Rough rolled and and Rolled Cath 
7 : ; gh x athe- 
ge, per ft. cule. 30. 03 9 (CEOS Dee he BS EOS EORRNER EID) rough cast plate.. 3d. Aral, White. 844 
nal’ » » 26 2. 0 2 6 Sheet Iron Black— Ditto’ tinted EM 
nseot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 6 6 .. 0 8 0 Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .10 5 0 = woh ORs GEA CHORTLE cae 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. suj er. » » ate. 1L 5 0 = B 
as inch.......... 010. 010 » ” 26 g. 1215 0 = OILS, &e. £4 
n, do. do. 0 8... = Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— J . oat es 
Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 5 
per ft. super. as inch , 010.50 1 1 3 ft. to 20g... 1510 0 = ins 953 » in barrels. » 026 
Figury, per ft. super. Ordinary sizes to 22g. and24g. 16 0 0 = ee » in drums . ” 0 ? 
Pichi (052) 6 5 - 26 Bo... ala OOM = Boiled ,, » in persis ” : i 
5 . : . . » in drums. > 
Pivervas inch 610 0 1 0 Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— ‘Turpentine in barrels x Omas 
per load ie iG Ordinary sizes to 20 2. vse 1810 0 we = 3 RAGREETS 4 127 
yrican Whi ? r, 2 2) @g.and2ig.19 0 0. = Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 30 5 0 
Peetivcubs Rn G0 6 ” 26 &. 2010 0.0 = (In not less than 5 ewt. lots) 
- Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— Bed Lead, Dr; » 26 12 6 
nared Flooring, etc Per square, Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft.20g.15 00 .. = Best Linseed Oil Putty .. per cwt. Olu 6 
in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and » » 22g.and24g.15 5 0 - Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 U0 
shot... ae O13) By ce 20117710. » » 26 B. .. 1615. 0 we = 
in. by 7 in. yellow, planed an Best Soft Steel Sheets,S ft. by 2 ft. VABNISHES, &o. Per gallon. 
Matehed esses O14 0 w 018 0 _ toSft. to 20g. and thicker......1210 0 4,  — anaerde 
in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g. 13 10 0 I Fine Pale Oak Varnish 08 u 
matched .... Hettinsten OFLGL Opes etl 070) ae lets, » 26 «1510 0 = Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
in, by 7 in. white, planed and Out Nails, 3 in. to 6 i ll 0 0 1110 0  Snperfine Pale 012 6 
shot .... eeeeneeey (0612 "0)rer, O14 (Under 3 in., usual trade extras. Fine Extra Hard Church 0: 010 uv 


In re the Royal Gommission Enquiry into the Retention or Abolition of the Intercepting Trap. 


H. P. Boulnois, Esq., M.1.C.E., in summarising the long discussion on this matter at the ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, Nov. 12 and 19, 1912, EMPHATICALLY advocated ‘‘ That the water-closet MUST be doubly sealed.” 


JENNINGS’ Gold Medal “‘CLOSET OF THE CENTURY,’ with syphonic discharge, IS doubly sealed and 
secures absolute disconnection from the soil pipe or drain and ensures at all times CONTINUOUS FRESH 
AIR CIRCULATION BETWEEN THE TRAPS. 


Section of JENNINGS’ PATENT : f G EO RG E al EN le i He Gs 


“CLOSET of the CENTURY.” SANITARY ENGINEERS ee 


- By Special Appointment to 
WWW His Majesty the King, Eats 


WW oS 63 to 67, LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, 


WESTMINSTER | BRIDGE, 
3900 and 3601 HOP. LONDON, S.E. 


NEW WEST-END SHOWROOMS 


(to be opened in DECEMBER): 


46, DOVER ST., PICCADILLY 


(opposite Tube Station), 


: 
R. 
BN 
oN 
2 
2. 


THE “CLOSET OF THE CENTURY ” 
can be seen in action at the above, or at the 


Parke’s Museum, 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


WY GQ 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
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VARNISHES, &c, (Continued). Per gallon. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 


urches ... Ula 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage .... 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 10 0 
Finest Pale Durable Gopal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil wl (0 
Eggshell Flating Varni 018 0 
White Pale Enamel. 140 
Extra Pale Paper .. 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ....... 010 6 
Best Black Japan... 016 0 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain 090 
Brunswick Black ., 080 
Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting .... 010 9 
French and Brus! 010 6 


pee heeyo ereraen eg 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m, on Wednesday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish ‘Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
¢ Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
s und for special reasons, ] 


* Denotes accepted, Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARKING.—For the execution of private street 
for the Borough Counci 
19 0) W. J. Jackson.. 
436 0 0/Parsons & 
416 19 Pursons* ....., 
E, Free & Sons 409 1 


BICESTER.—For alterations and additions to house 
and stables, and erection of coitage at Willaston, near 
Bicester. Mr. 0. M. ©. Armstrong, architect, 5, High- 
street, Warwick 


G. F. Smith & 


Sons 0 
Bentield & Loxley 0 

0|J.S. Kimberley, 
Ba EY" sess. 2,002 O 


coc For s_water_ main 
scraping. Mr. J.B. Wilson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 11, Main- 
street, Cockermouth :— __ 


rinckman & Co. £1,580 0 0 
W.& J. Glossop . 1,560 0 0 
Leeds Meter Co 1,500 0 0 


The Eric Water Main Supply 
Chepstow’ . 


6 


EASTBOURNE. — For Whitley-road Primitive 


Methodist Church. Messrs. George Baines & Son, 
architects, 5, Clement’s-im, W.C. :— 

Estimate * A.” 
F, W. Alleock £5,076 3 0| Batley, Son 


M.Hookham,, 4,568 0 0} & Holnes: 00 

J. Bodle... 4,430 10 6 | Norman 
M. Martin 00 
Oe 
O00 
Dorey & Co. 00 

0 0| Johnson 
0 0} Co., Ltd. 00 

Godda P 

Sons an) 


¢ tions in omitting tower, ete., 
making the total amount 2,7501. 
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LEICESTER.—For oxtensions, Fairfax Mills, for 
Mr. George H. Baines, J.P., of West Hartlepool. 
Messrs. Tait & Herbert, architects and surveyors, 
Leicester and Coyentry :— 
Haskard, Rudkin 

& Beck 


Bentley & Co. 
iW £2,149 | Tyers & Yat 
Chapman & Co.,Ltd. 2/055 | F. Elliott*, 
H. Herbert & Sons... 2,039 

[All of Leicester. ] 


| A. E. Prescott £4,083 9 7 


§ 329 0 0 C 4,075 0 0 
J. 4,031 17 0 
& Co. ..., 00 
T. Boydell 00 
J. Gerrard & 3,890 0 0 


Sons, Ltd... 4,108 0 0 
LONDON.—For remodelling and enlarging the 

Randall-place School, Greenwich, for the London 

County Council :— 

G, Parker & Son: 


J. & C. Bowyer, 


J. Appleby & Son: Ltd. 

Thomas & Edge.. T. D. Ler 

F. GH. F. Hi W. Johnson & Go., 

G.B. W Ltd. ... 16,C97 


[The “Architec 


ate comparable with the 
tenders is £15 


Ss 


LONDON.—For erection of a school for mentally 
defective children on a site in Vington-road, 
Paddington, for the London County Council :— 
General Buildi A. Roberts & Co., 


0, Ltd. 0 
C, P. Kearley....., Tole & Co. i 0 
W. F. Blay, Ltd. 0 


J. Garrett & Son 
Triggs & Co. ...... G. Godson & 
J.Appleby ,995 01 Sons. 

(The Architect’s estimate com 
tenders is £3,857. | 


8,550 0 


able with the 


tric lighting at the Strand 
sondon County 


Templin & Makovski .......... 
E. Lawrance_ & Sons, Ltd. 
Pinching & Walton E 
‘Tredegar & Co. 4 
G. Weston & Sons, Ltd 
Tilley Bros. ......... 
[The Chief Engineer 
tenders is £ 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
10 0 


s estimate comparable with the 


TRALEE.—For rebuilding business premises, for 
Messrs. Galyin’s. Messrs. Doolin & Butler, architects, 
Dublin :— 
A 
= 


Kennedy . 
Farmer Bros 
P. Murphy , 
Sisk & Son 
Me 


Hearne & 
Waterford*. 


(Aberystwyth).—For erection of 


TREFERHAN 
thirty workmen’s dwellings, for the Corporation of 
Abe yth, Mr. Rees Jones, Borough Engin and 


twyth. Quantit: 
0 0) Edwards Bros., 
0 0 Treferhan, 


27 10 0 | Owen 
189 9 0| 

t Withdrawn. 
[Suryeyor’s estimate, £5,415 


MANSFIELD.—For Nottingham-road United Methodist Church and Schools, ete. Messrs. G. Baines & Son, 


architects, 5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, London, W.C. :— 


Estimates— A. 

| 
d, 
Boot & Sons 0 

A. J, Forsdyke 0 | 
W. Smith 0 
Yiongdon 0 
Maule & Co. 0 
Parnell & Son 0 
Barlow & Co. . 0 
J. G. Short 0 
J. Wright 0 
Bish-& So: : 4 
Vallance & Son . 0 
Vallance & Blyth 0 
R. Moore 0 
C, G. Percival. 5,700 0 0 
A.J. Colborne . 96 7 0 
Perks & Sont . 00 


+ Accepted with modifications bringing the total amount to £5,519 138, 


WINSLEY.—For extension of the kitchen department, Winsley Sanatorium, p 


maidser 
Skinner, architect, 27, Orchard-street, Bristol :— 


srovision of accommodation for 


‘vants, ten double-bedded chalets for men, and a temporary ward of seven beds for women. Mr. S. S. 


—. Kitchen Block, 


F, Chown, Bristol 
Hayward & Wooster, Bath 
H, Pittard & Son, Langport 
J. Long & Son, Bath 

Walters & Son, Bristol 
Lovell & Son, Bristol 

Hi. Pollard & Son, Bridgwater 
A. J. Colborne, Swindon: 


Men’s Chalets, | Women’s Ward. | ‘Total, 
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WINCHMORE HILL.—For erection of a 
Council School, for the Middlesex County Couns 
Mr. H. G. Crothall, Architect to the Education Go 
mittee :— 

J. C. Tennant & Co. 


A. Porter 10, 
H. Knight & Son 5B 10, 
G. Neal 10,490 | W. Laurence &Son 10) 
Rowley Bros 10,456 | Fairhead & Son ... 10} 
Brand, Pettitt, & ‘A. Monk 10, 

Cans 10,452 | Mattoe 9,4 


*,* In our issue for November 22, in the list 
tenders for a new school at Bradwell, page 632, we ga 
the name of Mr. W. Heap, of Northampton, as 4 
lowest tenderer, but indicated that the next’ lows 
tender had been accepted. Tt-should have heen stati 

that the reason Mr. Heap’s tender was > 
uecepted was because his tender was ruled out of ord 
as he did not stipulate a time for carrying out the wos 


————— 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poult 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for dam 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fle 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. , gTaT 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Cor 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N, 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


Telephone: DALSTON 188 


Many years _ connecte 
with the late firm ¢ 
15 W. H. Lascentes & CO 


of Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. **usx" 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


THE 


Freneft Asohatte C” 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. una 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST, ANDRAW’S HOSPITAL, DOLL 
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FROM A SKETCH BY ME, LESLI® BAREFOOT 
ILLUSTRATING BOOK REVIEW 


| E. believe that it is a 
generally acknowledged 


fact amongst architects 
that, although the prac- 
tice of their art is 


set, with all manner of difficulties, it 
‘not so much the actual carrying 
rough of work entrusted to them that 
xes their resources as the’ w: and 
eas to which they have to resort, 
occasion, in order to make sure of 
commission. In other words, the 
itect’s great difficulty is to secure 
tk, and, having achieved this with no 
in upon his reputation, to safeguard 
interests from the day the contract 
signed tothat of the final settlement of 
pounts, his own amongst the number. 
We are well aware that the mere 
umeration of these two axioms will 
raken memories in the mind of many 
architect of injury inflicted upon him, 
may be years ago, for this is nothing 
v, or it may be yesterday, for it is 
mg on every day. That stich a state of 
airs is to be entirely avoided is beyond 
wildest expectations, but we fear 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 
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that ib will be aggravated unless serious 
and concentrated effort is brought to 
bear upon it from outside the ranks of 
the profession as much as from within. 
There is probably not an architect in this 
country who has been in practice on his 
own account for a period of ten years who 
could not tell of experiences which would 
be illuminating; of prospective and 
presumably assured clients lured awa) 
at the psychological moment ; of intrigue 
of some kind or another which was too 
much for him because he would not stoop 
to combat it ; of clients who have 
protested against the final certificate, 
whereas the ‘‘ extras” were entirely of 
their own ordering or necessitated by 
their vacillating minds ; while stories of 
injustice suffered in the thousand-and-one 
directions that may result from a com- 
petition conducted on satisfactory lines are 
too rife for us to attempt to touch upon 
them here, even if we felt inclined to do 
so, in view of the fact that real progress 
has been made in recent years towards 
the elimination of the “ undesirable 
competition.” But, although architects 
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_ THE ARCHITECT AND THE LAY-COMMITTEE. 


may have differences with their clients 
at one stage or another of their business 
relations, they often have themselves to 
blame, for the simple reason that they do 
not know how to manage them; it is 
often indeed a delicate proceeding, and, 
as practically no instruction or guidance 
is given in the architectural schools or 
meted out by the practitioner to his pupil, 
the young architect often finds himself 
checked in the game of life till he has 
learned by bitter experience ; again, the 
architect may have grievances associated 
with this or that competition, but if 
that is so now-a-days.he more often than 
not has himself to blame for entering 
upon one the conditions of which have 
not been approved by the Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
whose special duty it is to watch and 
report,on such matters. 

But the architect who finds 
face to face with a Lay-Committee is 
in an altogether different position, and we 
wish in particular to draw attention here 
to some of the indignities to which he 
may find himself subjected under trying 


tee Sy ae See 


ae 


in a neg sative sense as proving more of 
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conditions. It is a theme to which atten- 
tion appears to have been little directed, 
certainly not for lack of date 

Let us take the case of a Committee 
composed of a number of men and, in 
these enlightened days, in all probability 
comprising an equal or possibly a prepon- 
derating number of women, all cultured 
as far.as general knowledge constitutes 
culture, but ignorant of architecture and 
the methods of the men who keep the 
lamp of beauty bright. Imagine such a 
Committee taking upon itself the onerous 
duty of formulating a scheme for a lar: 
modern building intended to be put to a 
variety of uses ; of selecting a site for it, 
and of appointing an architect to design 
and carry it out. At a very early stage 
of its labours it finds that it cannot 
proceed far without some expert aid, 
for beyond a vague idea of the nature 
of the accommodation required to be 
provided little is known. © Questions 
quickly arise as to how many floors 
should this accommodation be disposed 
upon, and how much land will be 


required, If half an acre, will every 


square yard allowed to be built upon by 
the by-laws in force in ‘that’ particular 
district be covered 2? If double that area, 
will the building be lost on a site too 
large for it? Till some plans, however 
rough, have been prepared to scale no 
site can be acquired. Accordingly the 
services of an architect are retained, and 
as one site is favoured after another he 
surveys, and by means of report and 
plan provides the Committee with 
valuable information, valuable possibly 
en 
than not that certain steps should not be 
taken. For these services he receives 
nominal fees out of all proportion to the 
labour and skill expended, and he may 
then find that the Lay-Committee has 
reserved the right to appoint any archi- 
tect and on a given day to inyite applica- 
tions for a specific commission. We 
believe that it is no uncommon thing for 
such a course as we have outlined to be 
followed, and we cannot take exception 
to the proceedings so far, either in theory 
or practice, for ** who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” But we do regret the custom 
which seems to be prevalent amongst 
architects of pouring in drawings and 
photographs of executed work to impress 
the lay-mind with the magnitude of 
their achievements, the amount of their 
resources, and presumably their hunger 
for more work, after they have as 
tained that the decision rests with a 
Committee who has shirked the appoint- 
ment of a professional adviser to act in a 
purely professional manner in a purely 
professional matter. The Lay -Committee 
in its ignorance of architecture, and the 
machinery by which it is only too 
often produced, is naturally caught 
open-mouthed. It seeks safety by fol- 
owing the line of least resistance, and 
thinks that, because Mr. A. has built 
a Town Hall which has not tumbled 
down, he must surely be safer to 
trust with another Town Hall than Mr. 
B., who has only built a Library, although 
the Library be better of its kind than 
Mr. A.’s Town Hall. The principle is 
absurd, and we touched upon it some 
week: ) in dealing with certain aspects 
of “ official architecture,” for it is this 
sort of thing which tends to make 
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architects stereotyped specialists ina dee - 
art instead of versatile exponents of a 
living one. 

The invitation to architects to send 
in’ specimens of their work having been 
responded to, we can expect no other 
result than that the palm of victory 
should be given to the runner with the 
ongest list of “events” .to his. record ; 
we should not blame a Committee for 
erpetrating such a blind act; the 
members could hardly be expected to 
know any better, The crror would not 
ve there, but in theirtaking upon them- 
selves the privilege of adjudicating upon 
what is practically a limited competition, 
and it hes primarily with the architects 
for submitting their work te be judged by 
untrained minds. A violation of the rules 
of etiquette is no pee of genius or 
earning, but, apart from such questions, 
ib. is obviously unfair to any younger 
men who might be amongst” the 
“invited” ; it goes without saying that 
“to lim that hath shall be given and 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away:even that he hath.” If Mr. B. 
is never to be given chool to» build 
because he has never built a school, it is 
clear that his experience will be confined 
within. narrow limits, and many a rez der 
of this article will cast his thoug 
to the client who gave him his ver 
commission ; viewed in this light, he will 
at least acknowledge this client to have 
been brave, almost hereic, whatever his 
other merits or demerits may have been, 
for he it was who entrusted him with a 
commission knowing that he had not 
previously designed and executed any 
building at all in his own name. 

Now, this attitude of the lay-mind 
towards architecture is becoming serious, 
and it is quite time that in more ways than 
one architects should take a stand and 
make clear their position. Our hopes for 
the future of our art centre largely 
round the public ; there never were such 
means of acquiring an intelligent interest 
in architecture open to them as there are 
to-day ; books without number are being 
mublished as much for the “‘ general 
reader ”-as for the professional student ; 
ectures free to anyone who cares to a pply 
for admission are being delivered practic- 
ally every day at. this season of the year 
at the leading educational establishments 
in the country; the daily Press. is 
awakening to the vital importance of 
eantiful homes and dignified cities, and 
is preaching s spasmodica ly what the pro- 
essional Press has been urging for years, 
All this is tending to educate “the publi ic 
and to open up the one road-by which 
he fine arts may be restored. once more 
o their rightful place in this country, 
and there is no more hopeful sign and no 
tendency which it behoves us to encourage 
and help forward more earnestly. But 
it has its dangers; it does not follow 
iat because they benefit by the avail- 
uble means of acquiring an interest in 
matters architectural the public are 
o take upon themselves duties which 
1ese very books, lectures, and articl 
re meant to teach them, namely, that 
re art of architecture is too big a 
ubject. to be trifled with by amateurs, 
They should realise that all matters of 
technical import should be referred to 
1ose qualified by training and experience 
to deal with them, seeing that they alone 
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are fit to plunge into the deep an 
troubled waters, the shallows at the brini 
of which provide such excellent paddlin 
for those who have neither the courag 
nor the skill to invade more than knet 
deep. “The tyranny of the assessor 
as a correspondent points out in a lette 
we publish elsewhere, “is nothing to th 
ignorance of the Lay-Committee. 

The acqnisition of a little knowleds 
always dangerous, but it is partic ularly § 8 
in the case of such a pursuit as that ¢ 
architecture, whose appeal peculiar 
wide: smatterings are easily acquired, an 
an apparent show of knowledge can readil 
conceal an absolute ignorance of th 
principles under v it. Architecture } 
a great constructive art; the outwap 
rms, colours, and decorations are met 
language by which the skilled. architee 
expres sses himself, yet people who hay 
not the least comprehension of the cop 
structive problem, which was the re 
thing with which architects of all ages 
no less than those of our own day 
have grappled, and to which the 
have given this or that expression 5) 
accident or design, ave setting them 
selves up as s and taking upd 
themselves to say what is good architeg 
ture and what bad, and who is the bes 
architect of a given number. As 4 
matter of fact, the opinion of the perso 
with no technical knowledge and mi 
‘special training in a particular craft Ha 
little value; more than that, it may B 
mischievous, and when it is given colleé 
tively by a Committee or Board con 
stituted of such persons and by the irony 
of fate with powers for the time bein 
to tie the hands or reject the project 
of some architect who finds himseb 
unexpectedly at their mercy, it may B 
positively harmful to the progress 0 
our art, and architects should stant 
shoulder to shoulder to resist it and annt 
it whenever occasion arises. 

It may with a certain amount 6 
‘surance be urged that ‘any archi 
who has been building for t@ 
years, and building well, is fit to DB 
entrusted with the design and executiot 
of any ordinary architectural work, f0] 
the principles underlying all kinds 6 
building are the same : the planning ané 
the question of outward expression will he 
the only aspects of a problem upon whieh 
one unacquainted with any particular kind 
of structure will need to focus a trained 
intellect. And this concentration. of @ 
fresh and vigorous mind upon an entirely 
new problem has been productive of 
some of the happiest results which the 
thronicler of modern architecture will he 
called upon to record, We want to see 
building schemes in the hands of the mast 
1oughtful and scholarly architects, and 
we are training them every day ; we want 
architectural literature from the pens Of 
writers who know first hand what they até 
writing about. We must be broad in out 
sympathies and firm in our convictions, if 
we are going to hold our own in a restless 
age—an age of inquiry and undigested 
thought. Above all, the profession must 
do what they can to make sure that 
their interests are being watched and 
guarded in all places and at all times by 
those who really have at heart the 
furtherance of architecture and the con= 
structive and decorative arts allied 
with it. 
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that the authorities have good cause for lecture, as a whole, is one of those 
drawing attention to & serious menace to thoughtful attempts to recognise first 
the National Cathedral. This may be a principles, which are in architecture the 
utilitarian age, calling for all manner of one thing essential, as clear and logical 
5 toe des ie r * = a] =, tee 
SO GH. He esd endt increased facilities for transit, but it thought must be a necessary forerunner 
Mh nck. Gall’ altention’ to the, danses behoves us first to safeguard our ancient of successful accomplishment. 
St. Ga é Ne Ce i - 
is saa cecrisd monuments, and none more jealously than 

atened by the erection of further Si se Peal’s - CATRBARAT B ? 
ings in the private enclosures of ‘py 7. a ig 3 V 
snt’s Park. The Marylebone Borough Blackfriars Bridge as the link between The Piccadilly Manchester onalayanca 

. . a the tramway systems risk to St. Paul’s . Mancheste1 Corporation 
iil, within whose area is contained me te rr ahe ta een zens Son Se aa ily t i 

3 1 se area is conta would Be dotted Manchester. Should have put architects 
ses of the Park,and the Metropolits gh : ee 3 , 
veres of the ark, anc 1e ive ropolvan to the enormous labow 
ens Association have both made which a competition for a public building 
atic protests against the proposals Wr are slad to notice of the first importance involves, and then 
h have been made. The latter body “Thoughts 6m oii interesting lecture on Proceeded to consider whether it was a 
that The operations are bemg con- Architecture.” (; Bediity in Atehitectiite,” project they wished to carry out! 
ed on Park land which was formerly délivated tecently By Nik, Wa ae Cunolan Such an inversion of the positioris of the 
on an annual tenancy by people who A.R.LB.A., at Sheffield, which we print in cart and horse is productive of the 
in villa houses next to it. Hveryone Ghis gene. Bhe lachurer very, truly states greatest injustice to architects. Hvery 
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NOTES. 


dine i Born the Observer in its 
engin _ issue of the 8th inst. and the 


ent’s Park. 


adopting Te * 
Le Vu much regret. that the 


srstood that when the leases of the 3 : = ae public eo BG 

oy fell in Sie vad ay d be te that “One of the most important qualities public body should be competent to 

eae sat BS ree a ih atcHitecrutensmiice ae ae aeecne decide its own wants, and not until those 
ark, and as these leases fall due in the ’ wants have been thrashed out should it 


various forms which compose a building 
must be so arranged and welded together 
as to form a single whole ; no part of a 

: : esign must look like an afterthought.” 
2 erected in the present instance, wha aie ; eae or 
Prides lave eee Fe ee In saying that “ Proportion is a relative 
Ber cl on she othenenalonines Coie matter, the harmonising of the shapes of 
w Tite 5 arate e different forms with eac iy 
ninted out that the new buildings of hi diffetent fc pa with each other and 
Beh Galiaces Héounyinioeno  lesaetien with the whole,” we feel Mr. Purchon’s 
Pees have already besiia. ths aot definition a little incomplete, as it has 
Mibecing th patk inte # ee Aa surely more to do with space than actual 

a o a “ a d " es . 6 . 

Say ees form exc so far as form is expresse 
Meo other danetrsaré tieatenedes, exc aus in so far as form is expressed 
the proposal to continue Portland- by space ? In other words, the lecturer 

ey es nied . 5 seems to have he y eve re i is 
@, linking it up with Portland town ; ms to have harmony even more in his 


future it is with considerable appre- 
jon that we view these building 
ss’; further, if “‘ buildings are allowed 


ask a body of professional men to submit 
designs on the obvious implied under- 
standing that someone of them will be 
entrusted with a building. The fact that 
the profession does not work for money 
premiums, however considerable, but for 
the opportunity of designing and carrying 
out buildings whicli will bear the tests of 
criticism and time necds constant and 
vigorous enforcements. The Commis- 
sion now sitting at the Manchester Town 
Hall to consider to what use the Piccadilly 
site should be devoted is a bad instance 


S 


+ 


second, the po: mind than proportion, though harmony 

san only be obtained by the observance 
of the canons of proportion which 
dominate everything else. We cannot 


al Botanic Gardens 


ibility o 
bei 
se for London University 


part of the 
selected as 
Attention 


been called to these dangers in the 


agree with the statement that Blore’s 


of the way in which we are treated by the 
public whom we try to serve. We hope 
that among a multitude of counsellors 
the Corporation of Manchester may find 


é of Commons, and the likelihood of 
last suggestions being entertained was 
zadicted by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 
, replying to questions put on behalf 
he First Commissioner of Works, also aa 
that the Office of Works had not 
ived any suggestion with reference to 
dland-place, and there was “little 
ability of its being agreed to if put 
yard.’ In view of the importance of 
erving London’s open spaces we hope 
; the protests made will 
cient opposition to secure the defeat 
my such proposals. We are glad to 
n that the appointment of a House of 
mons Committee to deal with these 
similar proposals is mooted, 


wisdom, but we wish they had done so 
before and not after they had put the 
profession to the trouble of a competition. 


front to Buckingham Palace is “ not really 
so bad as it is supposed to be,” But the 


In another column, under 
“ Strikes and Lock-outs,” 
we draw the attention of 
employers and employed to the very 
serious effect the constant resort to 
strikes has on the wages of the working 
classes and the trade of the country 
Since those observations were written a 
strike has been commenced on the North- 
Eastern Railway upon wholly inadequate 
grounds. A main line driver was charged 
with having been drunk when off duty 
and of assault. The charge for assault 


The Railway 
Strike. 


arouse 


was not made out, but the man was 
. A In a letter to the Times convicted of drunkenness and, according 
Bele of the 10th inst. the to the reports in the Press, he was reduced. 
* danger threatening the in rank to a pilot engine-driver. It is 
yility of St. Paul’s Cathedral by the apparently contended that he was 


wrongly convicted, and many men have 
gone out on strike. Their action in so 
doing will be noted by the public, in 
whose interest the action of the railway 
authorities was taken. Men occupying 
positions of such responsibility as engine- 
drivers should bé as sober when off duty 
as when engaged in their duties, and a 
railway company employing a man in 
such a capacity after he had been con- 


struction of 
ris 


the proposed tram sub- 
again drawn attention to by Mr. 
yvyn Macartney. This is no idle 
e, but a well-founded note of warning 
aded by one who is in a position to 
ak with authority. It appears that 
n the east walls of the Cathedral to 
side of the tunnel would be only 
and that the bottom of it would be 
6 ft. above the footings at their deepest 


i 


at. Considering the nature of the victed by a properly constituted tribunal 
soil and the presence of water, any ae -——| of any insobriety would be guilty of a 
ayating which is likely to drain off the serious breach of duty. <A strike insti- 
‘er is almost certain to lead to sub- Joiners’ Hall, Salisbury. tuted on the grounds that a company 


shall not perform a duty to the public is 


re unless extraordinary -precautions From a sketch by Mr. Leslie Barefoot. 


the way of underpinning are first A ‘ e 3 an attempt at intimidation which can 
oe : se) Of the several incorporated companies which formerly iversall a Ther 
ertaken. ‘That the stability of the  xistea by Charter in this city, the Joiners alone Otly be universally con emned. There 


are constitutional methods of testing the 
justice of a conviction, and the company 


retain any premises of architectural merit. ‘Their 


building stands in St. Anne’s-street on a steep slope. 


hedral would 


be endangered by such 
nelling 


operations as are proposed, 


aimee Ls ef The carved brackets suppoi ting the upper windows are a odin: cae Rie 
hout these precautions being first  attriputed to the hand of Humphrey Beckham, « native have certainly not shown any desire to 
en, goes without saying, and we think of Salisbury, during the reign of James I. be severe with the man, but if judicial 
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decisions are to be made the subject of 
strikes discipline is at an end, and the 
public are threatened with serious danger. 
Whatever may be the merits of the 
particular case, it is obvious that it 
should not be the occasion of a strike, 
and the action of the men shows the 
reckless use they make on the least 
excuse of a remedy which should only 
be resorted to as a last resource in trade 
disputes of a serious nature. 
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“BYZANTINE CHURCHES IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE.” 


Ey Prorrssor W. R. Lurnany. 

Ty the fine new volume published under 
this title* Dr. A. van Millingen gives us a 
worthy companion to his authoritative work 
on the city walls of Constantinople, and one 
with a more definite appeal to architects. 
These two works, together with the compre- 
hensive volume written by Mr. Dalton on 
Byzantine Arts other than Architecture and 
iss Bell’s accounts of her explorations, are 
providing us for the first time with adequate 
material for the study of Byzantine 
archeology. If Mr. Antoniadi, who for long 
lived in Hngland and writes perfect English, 
would issue a conden version of his great 
work on Sta Sophia for our use we should 
be archologically happy. 

Some acquaintance with the main principles 
followed by the Byzantine builders of the 
best time—that is, the VIth century—may 
he recommended to all modern architec 
The more modern they are the more they may 
profit from a contact with this very f 
and very reasonable form of ancient art. 
Nothing is likely to break down the 
dreary “Classic” or ‘“‘Gothic” view of 
architecture. I do not recommend it, vital 
and beautiful as it was, as “ Byzantine,” but 
rather as a third link in the long chain 
to which we should be adding our own 
contribution. 


Char 
(London; Maemi 


* « Byzantine 
A, yan Millingen, 
Bis, Cd. net.) 
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In the preparation of his volume Dr. Van 
‘Se 


Millingen has had the assistance of Mes 
Ramsay Traquair, W. 8. George, and A. I. 
Henderson, all architects with a competent, 
first-hand knowledge of Byzantine buildings. 
Tt contains 92 plates, 116 plans and other 
pages of text which gives 


figures, and 331 
a complete historical and architectural 
account of the now existing churches of 
Constantinople. 


This admirable book has given me very 
much pleasure, bringing back, as it has done, 
the memory of a fortnight of delight spent 
in visiting several of these churches nearly 
wenty years ago with my gifted friend 
vr. Harold Swainson. We were taken to 
them by Canon Curtis, who did good work 
1 Constantinople, and we saw many things 
which have probably now passed away. By 
the side of the then recently-made railway 
which skirts the shore outside SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus there were’ heaps of Byzantine 
capitals and other fragments. A litt 
further on a large section of the sea-wall had 
the upper part of its brickwork set in patterns 
and the walls were largely intact. An arch- 
way with Victories on either side formed an 
opening in the wall to the quay on the 
Golden Horn, and many interesting marble 
fragments appeared here and there in the 
masonry, most of which have probably heen 
now gathered into German museum t- 
side of the wonderful land-walls v 
cypresses and turbaned tombs—nothing ugly 
A small house near Gul Djami, which Canon 
Curtis thought occupied the site of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, had two marble 
capitals of the wind-blown acanthus typ 
forming a step to the entrance. The shoe- 
makers working at the doors of their litt 
shops. all sharpened their knives on pieces ¢ 
royal porphyry. 

The English method of reviewing book 
as practised in the literary journals of 
omniscience should be an offence to peop 
who like to call themselves practical. T 
staple of such “criticism” is to keep on 
saying that any given work might be different 
from what it is—if blue, say it should be red. 
I cannot pretend to show how the learned 
author with whose volume we are now con- 
cerned should have done his work better, so 
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T will only venture to thank him, and th 
making use of a few points in his great m 
of material, I will endeavour to discuss tht 

The Church of St. John of the Stud 
was a noble basilica built in the Vth centt 
I say “was,” for, except the western port 
and the outer walls, it is now a squalid r 
It seems to have been nearly perfect inv 
XVIIIth century; it degraded quie 
during the last century; in 1900 it 4 
injured by fire, and later a heavy load 


snow broke down. the roof. The port 
opening on a pleasant. court, once 
Atri is of at beauty, and ‘hap 


some indication of what the inter 
which appears to have ranged exat 
it—was like. Over the aisles ¥ 
s supported by a marble entablat 
‘sting on verd-antique columns. - Above 
marble beam stood another range of colur 
supporting the roof. This is a very beaut 
scheme for a great cons ional buildi 
The double tier of columns separated by 
marble beam is found again at SS. Serg 
and Bacchus. In the flank walls of 
basilica are two ranges of windows, the up 
ones being large. There is a splendid mai 
floor ; finds of tessera: and other. evide 
show that the upper parts of the walls ¥ 
covered with mosaic, while the lower Ww 
plated with marble. 

The most valuable old description of 
John of the Studion is that cf Pocoe 
which | may quote, as it has not heen u 
by Dr. Van Millingen:—‘‘ The finest most 
atter St. Sophia is called by the Gre 
Constantine’s Church, but is the church 
monastery called Studics. There is 
y handsome portico, with four pillars 
white marble, which support a very 17 
entablature, there being another of the s¢ 
kind within. The nave is divided from 
aisles by seven verd-antique pillars, 6 /t. 2 
in circumference. I took particular no 
that they are of the composite order. O 
these are as many more pillars of the I6 
order, and, probably, of the same mater 
but they are whitened over; there appe 
to have been a gallery on each side, wh 
is not remaining. There is a cistern um 
a Court to the south, in which there 
four rows of Corinthian pillars.” 
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n this account I have put three especially 
uable observations in italics. (1) The 
srnal entablature was similar to that of 
portico. (2) The lower range of marble 
uns, about 2 ft. in diameter. were 
ymposite,” and different from others in 


.2. Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
Constantinople: Ground Plan. 
ron: a measured drawing by Mr. A, E. Henderson. 


st below 
of the 


istern, which are described j 
inthian. Now, the capital 
tico are “‘ composite ’—that is, they have 
mthus leafage below and big volutes at 
- angles. The internal columns, therefore 
well as the entablature), were like those 
the portico. Gillius, indeed, as quoted 
s that the internal 
like that of the vestibule. 
upper columns were Ionic. These 
are all properly mmed by 
in his restoration (see illustration 
woduced on page 702, Fig. 1), but it is satis- 
ry to find the ordonnance of the interior 
y described. May I say here that 
ith keeping the roof low and leaving 
tory-windows ? The upper windows 
Ileries were doubtless made so large 
yy are to light the nave.. Altogether 
get a very complete restoration of this 
ble early basilica. 
When I visited the church there were one 
two finely-carved upper blocks of capitals 
ng in the Atrium Court. One of these 
believe I recognised last year in the 
vlin Museum. I also have a note that 
. Freshfield—to whom we owe so much as 
- long the only student of Byzantine art 
England—bought and brought away some 
1 capitals because the Turks were 


Dr. Van Millingen, s 
ler was 
The 


ng pistols at them. One of these has 
rnucopize on the face and “‘thistles ” - at 
angles. This, however, would have 


en later than the basilica. 

The plan and whole structural scheme of 
2 Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus (Fig. 2) 
wonderfully perfect—a single and complete 
rk. It is pointed out on page 71 how “ the 
tagon stands askew within its rectangular 
me,” so that they “have not the same 
entation.” It is qu ned whether this 
due to inaccurate work or “ the result 
the effort to adapt the sh to the lines 
the earlier Church of ter and Paul, 
th which it was united. If we may take 
plans as accurate, it is architecturally 
n that the adjustment was intentional. 
effective interior and its axial vista is 
berately twisted 5 deg. or 6 deg. from the 
ral line of the square building. It is 
Ine very § ly; the narthex and its 
trance-door are pushed to the south of the 
st front, while the apse is pushed to the 
rth. Moreover, the whole bema and apse, 
th its east window, are planned on the 
lique axis, so that all the important points 
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in the vista are in the same line. It would 
be worth while comparing the direction of 
sunrise on the day of SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
with that of SS. Peter and Paul to see if they 
would offer any explanation of the change 
of orientation. It is certain, I believe, that 
St. Sophia points to the sunrise of Christmas 
Day. In any , there can be little doubt 
that SS. Peter and Pau! was first built, 
giving the general direction. This church 
was almost certainly on the north of SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, as indicated by the 
thinner wall here as compared to that cn 
the south side. 

When Swainson and I visited the church 
he set himself to make out the monograms 
on the capitals, which, I believe, he was the 
first to do. He aft ds published them 
in the Byzantinische Ze 3), and 
pointed out that, although the name of 
‘Theodora appears as well hat of Justinian, 
her title Augusta is not given as at St. Sophia. 
I gave my attention principally to the form 
of the dome, describing it thus :—“ It is not 
properly described by Salzenherg or Choi 
Tt is not spherical, nor set on regular penden- 
tives, but each angle of the octagon being 
rounded into a niche, the dome s in 
sixteen sides, the alternate ones o the 
angle niches being concave to the interior. 
On the inside modelled plastered ribs follow 
sixteen divisions and surround the e 
s. This is much disguised with Tur 
painting, but it i ainly Byzantine. 
should add that it is not so much that the 
* sides ” are alternately hollow and straight, 
which would make a. perfect .geometri 
device for setting a cupola over an octagon, 
but the alternate hollowed sides at first 
rather vertically and then are rred into 
a flatter concave. The form has thus no 
strict geometrical definition, but it is very 
delightful, especially on the exterior where 
the leaden skin fits over the “ bumped-out ” 
parts. As Dr, Van Millingen points out, the 
marble columns of the interior are ‘in pairs, 
alternately verd-antique and red Synnada 
marble ”’—those of the straight sides are 
green and those to the alternate curved bays 
are red; this is a precedent followed at 
Sta Sophia. 

It is noticed that the arch at the foot of 
is built of frag- 
“fromthe old ciborium or eikonos- 
Not from the latter, I think, for 


] 


the staircase to the gallery 
men 


the eikonostasis was formed by a, continua- 


tion of the lower order with.its entablature. 
Note how this ends now at the side of-the 


Monograms on the Capitals of 
S. Sergius at Constantinople. 
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(A in Fig. 4). In 
ption of the interior 
would have begun here, and it seems to call 
for a beginning of some length. 

On St. Irene it is perhaps better not to 
speak in any detail before Mr. George’s 


opening into th 
this case the 


monograph is published; but there can be 
little doubt that, in the main, the suggestions 
offered in this volume are sound, including 
that as to the original form of the nave. 
Perhaps, however, Justinian’s share in the 
present church is a little understated. In 
the chronological table at the end of the 
book the early part of the much-rebuilt 
Chora Church is assigned to the VIth century, 
but St. Irene only comes under the VIIIth 
century as “St. Irene, 740.” . Rivoira has 
lately assigned the whole structure to the 
VIiIth century, but I feel that I may still 
say that. “the originality of the scheme 
Shasta and the large freedom of the 
handling marks it as of the VIth century.” 

The VIth-century Church of St. Andrew, 
in ‘Krisei, is,a small structure of very great 
beauty. which was hitherto little known. 
I am able in 5 to reproduce the 
isometrical section given in the book. 

Of the later buildings I cannot speak at 
any length. St. Mary, Pammakaristos, still 
has a fine mosaic in a dome and an important 
east front. The exterior of the apse of the 
side church, with its niches and the series of 
triangles under the cornice, should be com- 
pared y 
St. Ma Venice. This part is doubtl 
work of the XIth century. The comparison 
shows how strictly Byzantine the Italian 
churches just mentioned are. 

In St. Theodosia I drew the cross incised 
on aslab figured on page 174. It was then a 
little more perfect, fcr there was a dise at 
the end of the arm, and the foliage finished 
below it instead of passing up to the upper 
quarter space. 

Pococke gives the best old account of 
the church, or group of churches, of the 
Pantokrator : Another church converted 
into a mosque is on the brow of the fourth 
hill. It was dedicated to the Almighty, has 
two- porticoes,. and is divided into three 
parts, the domes being supported with 
pillars of red granite. The whole is adorned 
with the figures of the Apostles and the 
history of Our Saviour in mosaic work, and 
the subject of each compartment is described 
in Greek; the Turks have disfigured the 
faces. On the outside of this church there 
is a very fine coffin of a single piece of verd- 
antique of a very extraordinary size; there 
are crosses cut on it.” There were impcrial 
tombs in the church, and this was evidently 

Cc 
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Fig. 5. 


(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


aw such a 


one of them. I believe we 5 
sarcophagus in the street not far from the 
church, 

Dr. Van Millingen, in describing the middle 
church of the group, says:—‘ The floor in 
the archway leading into the south church 
is paved with marbles forming a beautiful 
design. If the whole floor was thus 
decorated, the effect must have been exta 
ordinarily rich.’ It is a work of opus 
sectile of great interest, as being the proto- 
type of similar pavements in Italy. In a 
plan of the church by Texier at the Institute 
of Architects this elaborate floor is shown as 
covering the central square area between the 
four columns of the south church. “ Frag- 
ments of fine carving have been built into 
the pulpit of the mosque, and over it a 
Byzantine canopy.” I remember that we 
climbed up the steep steps of this beautiful 
pulpit. The sides of the canopy are marble 
slabs with “arches” cut out of them. In 
the spandrels were crosses in shallow relief 
(now defaced), and on one side three mono- 
erams. The first of these seems to be 
Kyrie Boethei. I trace them from sketches 
by Mr. Swainson. (Fig. 6.) The mosaic 


a cipollino dado, and then above a band 
of verd-antique a tall central panel of red 
surrounded by two wide bands, verd-antique 
and red. 

Dr. Van Millingen brings his work to a 
élose with a full account of the Chora Church, 
the least-injured ancient church in Con- 
antinople. ‘The resemblance of its east end 


Fig. 6. 


to that of Sophia Salonica is pointed out, 
and in the architectural description it seems 
to he suggested that the older parts go back 
to the Vith century. This cannot, I think, 
be the case in. regard to the main apse, for 
it has a wide triple window of a late type 
and two external niches like those mentioned 
above as characteristic of the XIth century. 
The “restored bay” on page 315 also look 
late, and it seems to me that the old part, 
irrespective of foundations, is not earlier 
than the XIth century. The more cautious 
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From “Byzantine Churches in Constantinople.” 


ms to agree with this view. 
r the Vith-century date of the 
older part was made many years ago by 
ssor Hayter Lewis in the Procopius 
by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 


Society. 

I fear that the wall paintings 
recclesion have faded much since “my 
time.” Then the coloured interior was of 
great beauty, and the paintir were in- 
resting even compared with the splendid 
mosaics. Notice in Fig. 99 a band of mosaic 
of Ttalian “‘ Cosmati” type. Similar mosaic 
terns have been found at Daphne, and it 
ms certain that such Cosmati mosaics 


were of Byzantine origin 
Thad not thought of writingsomuch. The 
interest of the volume has drawn me on. 
W. RB. L. 
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OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE 
IN INDIA. 


We have before us Mr. Begg’s Annual 
Report,* illustrated by a selection of the 
photographs supplied to him of buildings 
carried out under Government supervision, 
which is specially interesting, coming, as it 
does, at a time when the building of New 
Delhi is under consideration. 

It contains clear evidence of the number 
and importance of the works executed by 
the Government of India—that remarkable 
experiment in the world’s history, the 
almost despotic government of an Eastern 


people by a Western in the interests 
of the governed rather than that of the 


conqueror, 

Such work as devolves on the Consulting 
Architect must in the nature of things be 
exceedingly difficult, as it is work carried out 
without the adequate assistance which 
would be forthcoming here, and in a try- 
ing climate, and confronted with the 
problem that Kipling puts into the words 
‘East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet”; and if we criticise we 
do so with full knowledge of, and sympathy 
for, the difficulties of those who are placed 
in so onerous a position. 

The Consulting Architect gives a list of 
twenty-four of the most important works 
coming under his care during one year, and 
when we mention that this includes two 
churel five post-offices, and three Court 
houses it may be readily seen that the 


* “The Annual Report on Architectural Work in India 
for the Year 1911-1912.” By the Consulting rchitect 
tothe Government of India. 
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capacity of the ablest designer and organise 
may well be overtaxed. 

We believe in clear thinking and plan 
speaking, and we hardly understand Mr 
Bege’s first impressions of the Taj, or ca 
quite see the bearing they have on such 
Report as this ; we, however, quote the passagj 
as being interesting: “I declare the Ta 
s not architecture—not, at least, in thi 
accepted sense. Something far  finel 
perhaps, better, higher; art of transcen 
dent order, maybe; poetry in craftmanship 
music in marble; an inspired dream ot ; 
hitherto unattained future caught am 
rendered solid. Solid, yes; but hardly real 
And the architect who would be so vain a 
to go to it seeking notions for his work 


Kk 
anyone worthy to be called architect, whl 
had an inkling of what to expect, could g 
to it for that base purpose—would com 
away disappointed.” 

In contradistinction to this rhapsody Mi 
Begg utters sound sense when he says 
“Now, if it be true that native India 
architecture has died under our rule, I thinl 
it very doubtful whether we could be blamet 
for it. Only art with very little vitali 
can. be killed by Government letting 7 
alone, which is all we are accused of doing 
It must be unworthy to live if it cann@ 
survive the want of direct Governmel 
patronage.” 

The buildings illustrated fall under tw 
heads, those which are frankly English W 
design, like the Calcutta Medical College 
designed by Mr. Begg, and the ney 


Secretarial Council House, carried out unde 
Mr. Ransome and Mr. Begg; and, on tht 
other 1, such instances of an Hastert 


rendering as Muir College, Allahabad. Bj 
F. Q. Oertel, and the Daly College, Indore 
by Colonel Sir 8S. Jacob, K.C.1.E.; and we 
are sorry to say that neither type strike th 
on logical lines. 
irst mentioned are but ordinary 
sign, having little to differentiate 
of this country, and 
; and uninspired effort 


as bei 


Georgian d 
them from the building 
the latter are a lifele: 
at imitation. 

Nothing ever designed had _ stronget 
vernacular feeling than our own Georgial 
work; it suits our climate, and it suited the 
conditions which broug! + about, but i 
is one of the last styles to accord with India 
or to be in place in the tropic: 

Neither do we feel that we can adapt the 
architecture of the Moghuls and breathe 
into it the spirit of living architecture. Weé 
believe that a via media is to be found in some 
style built wp on the basis of the Souther 
European Renaissance, the type of Spat 
and Italy and the Colonial Empires of Spain 
and Portugal. 

In the Portuguese colonies of Macao and 
Goa, and in the lands which once formed the 
Colonial Empire of Spain, in especial Mexie6, 
we are nearer what we require. In these 
places the Renaissance was carried out by 
native workmen under a Huropean ruling 
race; and in Mexico especially the art of the 
conquered race modifies the type and give’ 
it local colouring. 

In Mexico, too, buildings had often to be 
carried out in materials which were far from 
being of the character we consider s 
good in Europe. The Americans have shown 
us how well the Renaissance is adapted fo 
the conditions of a hot climate, but it ® 
architecture characterised by a larger and 
freer handling than that which is indigenous 
and suitable here, and» the Americam 
architect has shown his adaptability Dy 
many delightful buildings in Souther 
California, which are outcomes of the 
picturesque local ‘traditions left by the 
Spanish Missions. 

We must hope that the building, of the 
new capital of India will be an achievement 
which will demonstrate our ability to rise, 
if not to the full height of our oppor 
tunity, at least to a large measure of 
suecess, and that it will react, and 
revivify the official architecture of our 
Indian Empire. 
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XHIBITION OF THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS SOCIETY. 


Many changes have marked the progress 
art in the last fifty years. At first it was 
strife, and, winning, the progress became 
mphal, until to-day we may join in with 
-fresh unstained banners and enthusiasms : 
1, instead of dissipating our strength and 
ey in the battle, we may use it legiti- 
tely in our work. ‘The Society of the Arts 
Crafts was, in some way, a pioneer 
id. Prophets, it is true, had gone out 
ore and prepared the way, but it was sti 
h, full “ of pitfalls and of gins.” That 
ne fell by the roadside was inevitable, but 
ny won through. Now, with a certain 
of triumph, they hold their tenth 
uibition, at the new Grosvenor Galler 
Jriticism has a persistent way of 1 
¢ ‘the good old time ’—the habit is as 
as Solomon—always to’ the disadvantage 
to-day. The present exhibition has been 
paraged very generally—‘it is inferior 
the last.” It is difficult to compare 
s separated by three years, and, besides, 
quite unneces: ary. 
Has the Society achieved its Is 
still a healthy body? Surely both 
sstions may be answered in the affirma- 
e. It hardly matters if the exhibitions 
‘y in merit. That is inevitable; for, 
er all, once the ground has been opened 
1 the seed sown, there are influences 
yond our knowledge which touch the harvest 
golden plenty or blight it to thin penury 
y be unfortunate, but genius, which 
ns the course of life, the direction of art, 
© unknown and new ways, from its 
infrequency, is almost worn out before 
. first clearing is reached. 
any great voices are stilled, that we of 
- younger generation—from our nearness 
haps—somewhat disparage. Ruskin, 
rris, and the Pre-Raphaelites may seem 
us to have builded on strange soil, but we 
st not forget that we use their foundations 
raise the fair fabrie of art which ‘our 


aims ? 


reration hopes to raise. 
Day 


by day we move further away from 
8 signs ; we alter window, frieze, 
Ro ornice, and the conception widens out, 
closing ever new beauties, but we built 
m what we did not lay. Somewhat 
mie hands laid the f stones ! 
Much as we hope for the future, we cannot 
1 it in ourselves to call this a great age 
art. We refer not to lack of great artists, 
b to the attitude of a whole people towards 
It is a thing apart from life. If we allow 
it follows that, beyond the accident ¢ 
‘individual, we must be content with les: 
fudging this exhibition, let us adopt a 
table criterion, not looking for peers of 
_ best left by the ages, but for lesser thing: 
may hap we shall find the best, but, at 
y rate, we shall not be disappointed. Of 
» work of architects there is little. Sir 
bert Lorimer, however, finds time to let 
fancy flow out to the mal of little 
ngs. And his exhibit is so various that 
» is led to believe that the true architect 
e head and front of designers. What a 
uming thing is the carved and coloured 
st of the late Duke of Fife (101)! It is 
‘orative heraldry—not the commercial 
rk of the Heralds’ College—without 
y pretence to reality or that superfine 
ish that destroys the medium. It is 
nkly a piece of pine carved and painted 
the similitude of a mounted knight in a 
lop. Some of the credit must be given to 
bert Young, who carved it, who stayed 
hand before it had gone too far. Two 
sing-glasses (94 and 98), from the designs 
the same architect, show his appreciation 
dainty form and material. The general 
lines, which are similar and. ¢raditional, 
delightfully simple, whilst the form 
the tops of the glasses is intricate enough 
show the beauty of the cross-banded 
od. Little ivory finials and drawer- 
idles make playful dots of colour. Equal 
owledge of art make his tables (89 and 90), 


‘close by: 
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look at. 
omit, 
own 


sant things to 
it is good to 
material to be. its 


bookstands, etc., 
He understands 
good to allow 
sufficient excuse. 

In the vestibule there is an extremely 
interesting design for a barge by Francis 
W. Troup, for Hertford College Boat Club 
(497), which should make a_ delightful 
addition to river architecture. Needless to 
it is quite unlike the usual houseboat, 


say. 

which has to be covered with flowers before 
it looks anything but derelict or worse. 
W. Curtis Greensshows photographs of a 


small church (518), very simple in idea and 
in execution. Indeed in many ways it shows 
how good architecture and expense are not 
synonyms. Another good photographic 
exhibit is a pleasant cottage at Haslemere, 
by A. J. Penty (530). C. R. Ashbee does 
not shine so much in architecture as in other 
of his multitudinous activities. His isome- 
tric drawing of the London Fraternity House 
(359 a-B) puzzles at first by its strangeness, 
but when analysed a _is a mass of incon- 
gruities.. Ernest W. snted 
by none of his hoautifal and 
we have to be content with his d 
for the Federal Capital of Australia (356), 
drawn on three large straine which shows 
how fair a city might be, begun and carried 
out on a preconceived plan. Furniture 
makes a fai important part of the exhil 
tion. There is a sideboard, by Hamilton T 
Smith (110), in walnut, of simple design, 
which is very effective. The wood is 
unpolished. and the three small door panels of 
the front are chosen’ for their fine figure. 
Tt is a little lacking in suavi however, 
because it is almost indepen dent’ of the past. 
Without tradition nothing is possible beyond 
the expression of the plain facts of con- 
struction. a little more or a little less disguised. 
Something remains to be added and makes 
it art. Yet it must be admitted at once 
thereiis nothing amateurish about this work, 
nor in that other piece of cabinet-work 
a walnut writing-table inlaid with 
shell and ebony by A. Romney Green (122) 
If the latter is lacking in fine form, scmethir 
vew in compensation in the way of inla; 
This inlay is splendid, and of itself gives 
character to the piece. An armchair (121) 
by the same craftsman is more supple in 
design and solves the difficulty of making a 
comfortable chair good to look on. Several 
smaller exhib from the same hand are 
equally interesting. There is a set of painted 
chairs with rush bottoms, after an old pattern 
by Alfred Powell, which are very pleasant (238). 
A few other painted pieces may be men- 
tioned. A cupboard designed by W. R. 
Lethaby (328), and painted presumably by 
the painter of the chairs, is crude in colour. 
There is no life either about the patterns of 
the flowers with which the panels are decor- 
ated ; but indeed the design of the whole is 
not even worthy of the work upon it. 
Opposite this cupboard is a small tall-hoy 


is 


by M. Hindshaw, prettily decorated in gi 
colours which one would Jove to see in a 
child’s bedroom. It would be a happy child. 


A more important exhibit, from its size, is 
the fireplace for Dunsany Castle by George 
Jack (71). We wish it were better designed 
so that one might enjoy the carving, which 
is first-rate technically, but, as it is, it only 
serves to emphasise the ugliness of the lines 
of the upper part of the overmantel. It 
shows at once the gulf that is sometimes 
fixed between the designer and the craftsman, 
which can seldom be bridged over in the 
person of one man. Another case in point 
is the fireplace by H. Longden (455), which, 
although exquisitely worked and engraved, 
fails of any wsthetie purpose because of its 
lack of idea. Now, the bookshelf by C. 
Spooner (435) is admirable because of its 
design, and it is no less so because it was 
executed by J. H. W. Brandt. The: 
collaborators also exhibit a walnut writing- 
table (468), very well designed and executed 
with great taste in the choice of wood. 
Ambrose Heal’s furniture varies considerably 
in merit; his book and print-case (31) and 


china eabinet (56), both in black-bean wocd, 
are the best. His very rich sideboard (375) is 
fulsome, whilst the dining-table in chestnut 
(151) is archaic. This is too . great 
versatility. 

Walter Crane’s cabinet in ebonised wood 
with needlework panels (126) is fascinating, 
and here again we find the value of tradition, 
and it would he well if still more inspiration 
were taken from old models. It must, 
however, be noted that on the whole there is 
a great advance in design due to the study 
and appreciation of old work. In nothing 
is this more noticeable than in the jewellery. 
It is hard not to run into superlatives when 
speaking of this work, and if we were in the 
happy. circumstance of the rich nothing 
would give more pleasure than to take our 
lady and deck her out in some of these lovely 
and exquisite trinkets 

Arthur and G. C. Gas are among the 
most prolific, and we find our catalogue 
marked again and again opposite their work 
Take, for example, the peacock (391 ww). 
Tt would surely be difficult to find anything 
more charming in colour and design. “There 
is nothing gaudy about it, but ail its smatl 
parts combine to make a perfect gem. 
brooch by Ethel P. new and a cross and 
chain by Edith Stewart (390 m and 1) may 
be mentioned. In all this section, 
numerous that it is impossible to particularis 
there are ver} s, and how 
infinitely superior are even these to the best 
works of commerce! Yet they are all very 
reasonable in price. Some of the silverwork 
is searcely I interesting. There is a fine 
sports cup by C. R. Ashhee (153 m), with the 
beauty of outline and interest in the body 
that would scarcely be surpassed by the 
best old work. The wedding-bowl by R. O. 
Pearson (153 a) is charming. In the same 
case are two other very fine bowls by Bertram 
J. Young (1) and Bernard Cuzner (3). All 
the work in this case is very good. 

There is a good deal of ¢ ig 
illumination and book- design, much of 
which is surprisingly beautiful. The in- 
seriptions in gold, “ POMINI EST TERRA” 
(293), by Phoebe Rennell and that other one 


raphy and 


by Charles Braithwaite (310) are good 
examples of finely-spaced lettering. There 


are some good illuminated books by Allan 
Vigers. That (c) with the splendid 
words, God. Almightie first Planted a 
Garden,” is decorated round the margin 
with the flowers of which the essay treats, 
rich im colour like a summer flower-bed. 

The cases of printed books (337-345) are 
so good that one need not differentiate 
between them. The Book of Job (344), by 
Florence Kingsford Cockerell, and Douglas 


Cockerell’s Etonian Book show what fine 
work is being done in writing and book- 


ys less interesting 
the finished 
is no actual stained-glass. 
Some of Robert Anning Bell's cartoons 
(139-41) are in themselves masterpieces, 
and would probably work out into beautiful 
windows. Again, the heraldic drawings. by 
W. E. Hodges (86) would probably make 
very good windows if carried out carefully. 
ae cartoons by C. W. Whall and M. Hutch- 

nson are of a very conventional kind, and 
are drawn without any eng: We must 
say that the work in this sction is not very 
convincing. 

The case is otherwise with the exhibit of 
James Powell & Sons (537). Out of such 
elasses Keats would have loved to drink— 
“to watch the beaded bubble winking at 
the brim.” Contemplating these glasses, we 
longed for an unquenchable thi in. order 
to try to slacken it out of such exquisite 
ware. But the prices held us back. 

The case of pottery by W. Howson Taylor 
(507) is another exhibit, interesting because 

of its variety and intrinsic goodness. Art 
and science, and sometimes accident, mutually 
act and re-act upon one another to produce 
pottery, as various in colour as the rainbow, 
and with forms as graceful as any old ones. 
W. H. Cowlishaw’s $ pottery is also very good. 
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The exhibition as a whole is one of which 
the Arts and Crafts Society may be justly 
proud, and all the work attains a fairly high 
standard in des and workmanship. Some 
of it indeed is superlatively good. In this 
respect it is better than almost any picture 
show we have eve Our difficulty, 
after two careful visits, is to pick out repre- 
sentative things with some distinguishi 
character about the r And this 
slight one, if one considers the infinite scope 
and variety of the exhibition. 


eae aes 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue exhibitions of the New English Ar 
Club had of recent years begun to lose th 
individual note; they did not vary particu- 
larly from the exhibitions of any other more 
or less advanced society. One was beginning 
to feel that the Club had 


delivered its 
e (and we all know how valuable 
t was in the ninet This autumn, 
however, it seems to have recovered its 
en In the nineties it had to fight 
t outworn sentimental and anecdotal 
views which dominated the general view of 
painting, and it eventually won the day. 
To-day what has it to struggle for? We 
searcely know. rtainly not for the ex- 
pression of originality, of which we have 
enough and to spare. Perhaps a little for 
sanity. The struggle of “the young man 
” is no longer in 


knocking at the door 
question ; nowadays he is admitted before he 
has reached the threshold. And Mr. Augustus 
John and the other painters of the New 
English Art Club who have not succeeded to 
Academic rank can no longer be quite in- 
cluded among the younger generation of 
painters. Mr. Augustus Johr rge decora- 
tive paint The Mumpers,”’ gives the key- 
note, certainly more than any other picture, 
to the exhibition. The keynote is, broadly 
speaking, the substitution of character for 
the older ideals of what was considered 
beautiful in painting s a piece of decora- 
tion “ The Mumper: considerable 
qualities, although we are far from being 
attracted by the composition as a whole. As 
the realisation of a subject we can discover 
little in it that makes for the kind of 
enlightenment which is communicated by 
worss which endure in art, although it has 
some charming passages, charming perhaps 
because they are reminiscent of Botticelli or 
Leonardo, even perhaps of Mr, John himself, 
It is all a little noisy and overdone. But we 
welcome the intellectual energy, the frank 
expression of a point of view in the picture, 
not only because these things are interesting 
in themselves, but because they help to give 
fresh life to a society that may serve agai 
a useful purpose in the artistic economy. 

It is perhaps a far ery from the ultra- 
modern art of Mr. Augustus John to that of 
Mr. Anning Bell. The latter painter suggests 
no difficulties in the way of appreciation. 
In his water-colours at present on view at 
the Leicester Galleries, illustrating the 
Biblical story of “Mary, the Mother: of 
Jesus,” he reconciles us to established con- 
i Few modern art have a more 
hed sense of the decorative purpose 
of painting in which everything inessential is 
omitted, or can handle plain washes of colour 
more harmoniously or effective 
type of subject of which his pr 
water-colours is composed Mr. 
naturally brings to mind earlier and other 
treatments—a difficult ordeal for any painter. 
The spiritual qualities in certain religious 
aspects of this earlier art can never perhaps 
be recovered ; Mr. Bell, however, goes far to 
do so largely through his sensitive and un- 
affected feeling for decorative composition. 
In the more dramatic phases of his subject 
he is not so successful as in his groups of 
little children, or angels, at a prayer on a 
hillside, in which the spiritual conception is 
very beautifully suggested. 

The range of the art of Mr. Joseph Pennell 
is concerned with quite other issues than 


Anning Bell 


those of the two painters of whom we have 
been writing. 


visited the wor' 
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which is given as the title of the catalogue of 
his exhibition of etchings and lithographs 
yhich are on view at the Galleries of the 


Fine Art Society, indicates to a certain extent 
their chara Mr. Pennell has recently 
of the Panama Canal, and 
his etchings and lithographs go to illustrate 
not only the monumental nature but also 
the artistic quality which may be discovered 
inthis undertaking. Th spacious, vigorous 
studies are worthy of the artist at his best. 
The lithographs are exceptionally good, and 
will certainly add to his reputation. 


On Monday a joint meeting of the Ar 
tectural Association with the Art Wo: 
Guild wa 


“The Practice of the 
” Mr. Gerald Horsley, 


‘The President, 


in welcoming the visitors, said the Art Work 


Guild compris s 
like thirty different crafts. It was founded 
about twenty-eight years ago, and he had the 
honour of being one of its founders, and the 
object was to afford opportunity for men 
following different crafts to meet together ; 
at that time such opportuniti r 
few, and they we 
had been a mos 8 
still in a flourishing condition, and the members 
had reaped the benefit of becoming acquainted 
with crafts other than their own. He was the 
Hon. Secretary for about eighteen years 
looked back on that time with feelings of the 
deepest pleasur He thought the subject 
chosen for di jon gave opportunity for 
many views being presented. 


Mr. F. C. Eden 


said that a few 


something 


ts ago they used to be told 
that the practi of the crafts v the whole 
duty of architects. Since then their mentors 
had moved with the times, and now engineering 
was said to be the “ noblest architectural result 
of the Renaissance,”’ and the one thing needful. 
The earlier theory was that the workman— 
craftsman they liked to call him—was to be 

y-free in manipulating his material, and 
n ish of his tools, as by a sort of peaceful 
picketing, to warn off the architect from ignorant 
interference with his self-expression. Archi- 
tects had usually been willing to learn—at any 
rate up to a certain age—and, though they 
could not agree to leave carpenter and mason 
to work their own sweet will entirely un- 
trammelled, they came to see that the touch of 
Nature and Nature’s materials was worth a deal 
of office drudgery, so that nowadays it might be 
hard to find one to show the fine impartiality 
attributed to Sir Gilbert Scott and mark his 
design for a reredos as being for “oak or 
alabaster.” And, now that they had gone so 
far with the critics, they pounced on them, drag- 
ging with them a new bogy dressed up as an 
engineer, and affirmed that he.was the only 


real ar’ -in whose mathematical formule 
the secret of architecture lay hid. The old 
arts and crafts theory was that they should 
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give the carpenter a saw and a log and thé 
need only wait to get a fine hammer-beam root 
just as the co-operation of mallet, marble, amy 
Michelangelo once produced a David. Thi 
new theory was to provide an engineer wil 
a book of tables and’formule, and a thousanj 
tons of steel cut to stock and the splendit 
practicality of the result was the only form 6 
architectural beauty possible in the XX@ 
century. He owned to a scruple about sub 
bing to either of these theories, since the 
seemed to him to have originated in thos 
uncomfortable shades where cranks and faddist 
do peep and mutter, and to take but smal 
account the one of things as they were and th 
other of things as they should be. In any case 
the result was to queer the pitch for thi 
poor architect. He might still perhaps hay 
his use if he kept abreast of the latest invention 
whereby civilised man hoped to become daih 
a more and more comfortable animal, and if i 
be clever and unscrupulous enough to build | 
box for 150/. to keep the uncivilised in. What 
ever theories were afloat, it seemed to him absut 
to suppose that fine architecture could exig 
without right practice of the crafts, even 
humblest of them. For example, the reasd} 
why the earlier works of that great masté 
who had been lately taken from them dif 
not give them the pleasure which they fel 
should was surely that at the time the 
built the right sort of brick and tile Wa 
not to be got. The trade of the brick and til 
maker was perhaps the one in which the mos 
real improvement had taken place, chief 
by the substitution of hand-work for machinery 
while carpentry continued to deteriorate owin} 
to the increasing use of machinery in the trade 
But he wished to confine the few remarks hi 
had to make to one trade, the conditions 0 


that of the house painte The m 
expect from him was to lay a suffi 
of coats of good lead paint and match a sampl 
tint with fair accuracy; that he worked will 
neatness and left no smears on the window 
panes. But even in matching a tint his method 
were wrong. He would mix a mass of pail 
certainly, but why was the result so unpleasan 
when it was upon the wall? It was simph 
because the only way to get a beautiful effee 
of colour was by a glaze which allowed th 
under colour to through. The Frendl 
technically vy better than ours, th 
erence consisting in the way the first co@ 
was laid over the priming. For this the pain 
vas made into a thickish paste with oil aml 
without turpentine, and this Wal 
d, not with a brush, but with a broat 
spatula and well pressed home. It took abow 
a fortnight to dry, and was followed by thre 
more coats laid on in the usual way, the onl 
difference being that the brushes used hag 
much longer and softer hair than ou Fo 
decorative objects such as frames, re 
images, and screens for churches, and s: 
the best method he knew was to lay 


a gest 
ground over the whole surface, whether woot 


or stone, and upon this two coats of colo 
ground in spirit and mixed with spirit varnish 
Then a coat of spirit. varnish only, and, finalll} 
(and this was most important), the glazing @ 
toning coat of colour, wax and turpentine 
Tempera colour could be used over the 
if preferved, instead of the spirit medium, amt 
could be. burnished like gilding where a gloss 
surface was required. What he had describet 
must not be confused with the method of dirtyim 
carved mouldir that had come inte vogul 
lately. In a recent text-book he had read = 
“We are always agonising about design, bw 
design, as Rodin has said, is as nothing com 
pared to workmanship.” One was not sul 
prised at Rodin disparaging design, but onl} 
that an architect should quote the words will 
approval. The whole misconception of tht 
position could not be better expressed. Thi 
crafts were the ingredients of ‘which arehi 
tecture was compounded. Each was as neces 
sary as the other to the success of the result 
and each was helpless without the co-operatidl 
of the other. 


Mr. F, W. Troup 

said the title given as the subject for dis 
cussion was suggested by the President, and 
he took it that by the “the crafts” he meaml 
to suggest what was often called the artistit 
crafts as distinguished from what were generally 
known as the trades connected ‘with building 
Every trade, however, was a craft no mattel 
how crudely commercial it appeared at times tt 
be. Indeed, one of the best examples of @ 
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dern craft was to be found in the practice 
ferro-concrete. Although this seemed to 
uire the most abstruse scientific calculation 
its strains and stresses, and was usually 
arded as an extreme example of the useful 
oads of the engineer in the province of the 
hitect, it was none the less absolutely 
sendent upon the most careful craftsman- 
p for its execution. Ferro-concrete ap- 
wed to him to be the modern analogue of a 
vical medieval craft. So much was it a true 
ft that many engineers fought shy of it and de- 
red that they knew where they were with steel 
re and simple, but that this mixture of steel 
J concrete was a hybrid of uncertain strength, 
who could tell how long it would last? Its 
votees had to admit that it was a young craft, 
d there might still be about it some mysteries 
t fully gauged; but they must remember 
uf even the arch in its early stages must have 
‘en masons a good deal of trouble before they 


5 the hang of all its possibilities when 
yperly harnessed, and its tricks if used 


thout full knowledge and proper control. 
fore leaving this group of ancient crafts, 
ich were now usually designated trades, he 
uld like to enter a protest against the assump- 
n that there was no longer in the trades any 
ie craftsmanship. He thought, on the con- 
, there was an immense deal of traditional 
ftsmanship in all the ordinary building 
des—bricklaying, masonry, carpentry, plas- 
ing, smithing, and so forth. The real trouble, 
it appeared to those who were most keenly 
ve to the apparent freedom, the easy, un- 
tered symmet in medieval wor! 
at the modern workman attempted to hide 
the best of his real craftsmanship beneath 
skin of geometric precision, quite unnec i 
d -usually undesirable. Many architects, 
‘ognising this, had attempted to overcome it 
using rough bricks, wide joints in masonry, 
d by other means in other materials had 
ed to get some semblance of the fling and go 
at seemed to come unsought in the work of 
e medixval craftsman. He feared, however, 


ey must acknowledge that this was only a 
ukeshift. Emanating from the architect, 


1atever its merits might be, it was more of an 
tificiality than it ought to be, or would be 
it came direct from the craftsman himself. 
did not go so far as to condemn these 
vices of the earnest and conscientious archi- 
st. He could not help admiring the results 
1en ably directed and well executed. But 
did venture to point out that they were not 
ily imitated, but easily exaggerated by those 
10 did not always think for themselves, and 
re inclined to overdo “the very latest thing 
t. Moreover, it was not a solution of the 
aft problem, although it might pos 
int to and perhaps help in arriving at s 
re more radical and permanent. Whi 
was a little difficult to define in general 
rms the artistic crafts, it would be pretty 
nerally accepted that carving. modelled 
aster, decorative painting, and stained glass 
| came under that head. Most of these 
afts were indeed usually practised by men 
th a special training, but the materials were 
e same for the crafts as for the trades. 
e carver decorated the joinery or carpenter’s 
ork, the modeller the plasterer’s work, stained 
ass was only glorified glazing, and so forth, 
that they must recognise at once that the 
ork done in what was known as the artisti 
afts was no more than the ornamental part 
the building trades. It required no very 
condite reasoning to arrive at this somewhat 
yvious conclusion, but it appeared as if it 
sre forgotten by the craftsmen themselves 
aey, too, often dissociated themselves 
9m what he had been calling ‘the trade” 
their craft. They learned to carve and 
rgot to learn joine they learned to model 
id knew little or nothing of plain plaster- 
ork. If the craftsmen worked more with 
e artisans of the corresponding trade, re- 
iwding himself as a superior plasterer, brick- 
yer, or smith, and not merely the man to 
hom was apportioned the duty or privilege of 
ying the ornamental scraps and _ finishing 
would go some way in overcoming the diffi- 
ities and dangers into which architects fell 
hen they tried to direct in detail the manner 
which materials should be finished in the 
uildings they had to superintend. He would 
ke cognisance of the mason further than ag one 
erely to come cn the scene after the building 


as finished to carve and finish bosses and 
ocks, marked on the architect’s drawing 
“left rough for carver.” The modeller 


ould have something to say and knowledge 
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from which to say it, with regard to the work 
of the plasterer generally. He would not, 
as now, merely deliver so many dozen beautiful 
casts whose exquisite modelling only made the 
plain walls look silly by comparison. And, 
where the case required it, the trained tradesman, 
cr if he liked “artistic craftsman,” would 
merely direct the general finish of the work 
without introducing any decoration or orna- 
ment whatever. The unattainable ideal was, 
of course, that he should be the foreman of 
that trade. His guidance of the workmen under 
him might and should be a real training of the 
workmen. Coming from a man versed in all 
the traditions of the craft, his orders and 
directions would be different from and more 
effective than those of even the most able 
architect, whose directions were often regarded 
and perhaps rejected as whims and fads. 


Mr. Christopher Whall 


sent a written communication, in the course of 
which he said the subject was in two parts— 
with a trenchant division. “The Practice 
of the Crafts *’ was one and ‘‘ Modern Building ” 
was another. He would like to start with 
the challenging paradox that there was no 
practice of the crafts in modern building. 
To tell them why he said that he must define 
what he meant by the practice of a craft. To 
practise a craft they must first learn it, and 
to learn it to any purpose they must learn it 
as a child when the mind was a tabula rasa and 
the spirit docile and obedient. To learn a 
craft the learner should begin as a small boy— 
an apprentice, and his school should be his 
workshop. In the old days the apprentice 
worked the brushes, ground the colour, sorted 
and waxed up the glass on the easel, and so on, 
and in intervals was taught the elements of his 
craft, and so by degrees learned all of it with 
the prospect of being a journeyman and some 
day a master. Was there any such training 
now? In a sense there was, but in essence 
there was not, except in the workshops of 
those idealists who had set themselves to revive 
the crafts, and they had already revived the 
almost forgotten name. In the ordinary shop in 
which wares were produced there were boys who 
did all kinds of small services, but when it 
came to learning their craft they only learned 
one particular operation of it. Everything was 
arranged so that they should not become 
masters. To learn the elements of any craft 
was the key to the right way of tackling all 
crafts and the intelligent way of dealing with 
them and directing them. A man already a 
craftsman in one material had the key to 
craftsmanship in general, and saw the whole 
situation from a ht point of view. He 
would say to i and especially to 
learners of architecture, “Get a workshop 
knowledge of something.” 


Mr. W. Curtis Green 

said that those who inspired the formation 
of the Art Workers’ Guild had done architecture 
a good turn ; they linked together architecture 
and the crafts, and had built up a body of 
craftsmen unsurpassed in their way. As a 
result of this reunion English churches and 
houses were the standard of excellence through- 
out the world. They knew that the practice 
of the crafts had not touched their cities or 
reached the sources of production ; it had not 
done so yet, and when they looked back at the 
last fifty years or examined the present was 
it not too much to expect that it should in 
so short a time have reached so far? They had 
explored the arts and crafts of the East and 
of the West, of antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages. Not content with the fulness this know- 
ledge of history brought, they became enslaved 
first by one period of artistic activity and then 
by another, looking, some of them, for salvation 
in the resurrection of the dead rather than in 
the quickening of their own spirit. At one 
time it was the convention of Greece, the 
clearly-defined articulate art; at another it 
was the.orderly and majestic attributes of 
imperial Rome ; again, it was the romance and 
daring of the Byzantine School; then their 
hope lay in the Middle Ages, first the Gothic and 
then the Italian, and later the French develop- 


ment. Hach fresh enthusiasm had had _ its 
distinguished exponents and had achieved 
wonderfully fine work in building and the 


craft ‘These individual achievements satisfied 
all the definitions of great art but one.  Collec- 
tively they were evidence that the modern was 
no. whit behind his forbears in architectural 
genius and in individual craftsmanship. In 


Joy 


other words, the modern mind was as capable 
of conceiving noble buildings and of doing 
beautiful work as that of antiquity or of any age. 
To name only a. few buildings of different 
phases—St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; Old 
Newgate, Westminster Cathedral, St. Agnes, 
Kennington,were noble conceptions as creditable 
to their authors as were the monuments of 
simpler times. Each in a sense was an example 
of a still living manner of expression ; for evel 
great period had contributed something that 
could not die, yet of none could it be said that 
“this is vital,” for none were in a language 
common to all. They asked themselves whether 
it was just now possible to find a language 
common to all. Anything added over and 
above the necessity of the case appealed either 
to the heart or the intellect ; to both if it was 
a work of art. In the case of the mechanical 
art of the suburban villa and place of worship 
the appeal was to the untrained eye. When 
the intellect came in, whether in Classic, Gothic, 
or modern work, art becomes conscious ; it was 
only when it became so and recognised the 
necessity for discipline and control that it 
could ascend to the heights, On the surface 
this confusion was not unlike that at the 
building of the Tower of Babel, but below there 
was necessity and a basis of unity which would 


result in another era of vital art. In their 
wanderings, whether to Versailles, or among 
American or to Surrey farm- 


houses, they were, let them believe, doing useful 
service. Their admiration of the civic sense 
of the Parisian was drawing them to inquire 
into their methods and aims; their intellect 
called for the ex e and discipline of orderly 
and stately schemes shown in beautiful drawings. 
Their interest in the great American school let 
them into the secret that the applied method 


of design was not satisfying the Western world. 
Their tours among old buildings had taught 


them the right use of material, and they had 
mastered the meaning and value of texture ; 
and their little experiments in the planning 
of pleasant urban dwelling-places had shown 
them that, while all things might be lawful, 
all things were not expedient. So that. besides 
producing individual instances of fine work, 
they had collected evidence which another 
generation would sift if they could not. Educa- 
tion consisted in a series of enthusiasms in a 
series of awakenings. Beginning with the 
architect and craftsman, it filtered down through 
the trades and through the public. If educa- 
tion was only in deep, so were shams. If 
the false ideals that have so nearly smothered 
the crafts had taken 100 years to grow up, 
why should they not pass away ina like period 
of time? Prophecy was a cheap business 
if the prophet placed the event sufficiently far 
away, but faith had firm foundations in the 
faithful. The craftsman knew that the attri- 
butes of his art were not transitory; they 
might be dimmed in times of prosperity or 
change, but if they were buried 3,000 years 
like the corn in an Egyptian sarcophagus, 
they would spring to life again in a suitable 
environment. For a time the environment 
was unkindly, and the practice of architecture 
and the crafts called for considerable qualities. 


Mr. E, P, Warren 

said the question of the controlling of the crafts 
of traditional building was a difficult and 
complicated one. To begin with, no architect 
was worthy of having control of subsidiary 
crafts unless he had, at any rate, extreme interest 
in them, and it therefore became everyone 
who aspired to design and control building 
to interest himself and study as far as possible 
the various crafts with which he would have 
to deal, The conditions under which archi- 


tects had to work were increasing, complicated, 
and difficult. New materials, methods, and 
needs were constantly arising. They had new 


types of buildings and new systems of construc- 
tion, but they had always some of the old 
traditional crafts. left to them which must be 
conducted very much in the way they had 
always been, and one was that of the mason. 
In masonry they had still to deal with the cut- 
ting and shaping of the mass of stone for their 
appointed positions on a building, and if they 
could eliminate as far as possible the steam 
saw and rely on the mason with his chisel 
they could still get their work done, especially 
by country masons, very much as it had been 
done within the last 200 years. As to car- 
pentry, the output of the steam machine was 
inevitable, and they could not put back the 
clock and select their trees and have them cut 
down and wait three years before using them. 
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It, was hopeless for architects to think that 
by using ancient and primitive methods they 
could really do anything which would give an 
ancient and primitive result. However they 
wished, they could not get away from modern 
trends and fashions. They must accept the 
methods of the particular age in which they 
lived, but they could all see that as far as 
possible the inevitable machine-made piece of 
material was applied to the place it was fitted 
for, And what was most important, the archi- 
tect could in dealing with the ornamental parts 
of a building select men to do the work and 
minimise the opportunities, instead of spreading 
them, so that those who did the work were 
properly paid. Having selected as good a 
man as they could get, then give him as much 
rope as they possibly could. Needless to 
they must get a man who had been trained 
in a manner which fitted him for employment 
upon a building. He must have had something 
of an architectural and building training. A 
carver might be able to carve something which 
was delightful in itself, but if in conjunction 
with a building it did not accept the proportions 
and sense of the building or the treatment of 
the material with which it was composed it was 
od.. Although there was much lacking in 
€ ining of architects in the knowledge of 
the crafts, there was a great deal also lacking 
in the training for the crafts in a knowledge 
and sense of architecture. 


Mr. C. F. A, Voysey 

remarked that the predominant idea in his 
mind was that they needed to be possessed 
of some ethical feeling before they could express 
themselves in any material or in any way. It 
was no use teaching the crafts until they had 
taught the use of the crafts—i.e., what was it 
they wanted to express in their crafts? Mere 
craft which expressed no emotion they were 
better without. 


Mr. Tapper 

observed that in Roman times and medieval 
times right down to Georgian times the crafts- 
men and workpeople were doing things in a 
more or less self-contained way. Now, when 
they thought of the enormous City offices 
being put up, it was impossible to conceive 
of any question of art entering into it at all. 
Competition could lead to dreadful results. 
Crafts as they understood them could only be 
and were only applied in a very small way, 
such as when a lover of art said he wanted 
the very best. 


Mr. W. J. Alfcorn 

said that when people stopped teaching art 
it would give some of the younger ones a chance. 
He believed that when they had a traditional 
builder working in the country the work was 
as good now as ever it was. The work done 
in the old castles by builders who had been 
connected with building all their lives was 
much better than it was when a London archi- 
teet was called in. 


“Mr, G. Leonard Elkington 


considered that architects were very much to 
blame for the divorce of that intimate rela- 
tionship between the design and the craftsman 
which used to exist. In the old days, when the 
workman took a great interest in his work, he 
was called on to design and cap on a feature 
appointed to its place in the building, but 
nowadays that was hopeless, largely because 
the architects had attempted to create a corner 
in design and the workman had lost all interest 
in his work. If they could do anything to 
prevent the grinding out of the small builder who 
took a real interest in his work they would 
get better buildings. 


Mr. H. M. Fletcher 

believed that workmen did still take an interest 
in their work, and if they as architects talked 
to them they would find they were ready to 
give two or three alternative ways of doing 
a thi He had heard American architects 
express astonishment at the amount of know- 
ledge and skill shown by English bricklayers. 


Mr. Theodore Fyfe 

thought the discussion had gone off the lines, 
and was hoping to hear an impassioned speech 
from a painter as to the employment of his 
art on a building. 


Mr. Napper 

humorously referred to the great fuss made 
about old buildings, and: asked them to try 
and imagine what the building looked like when 
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it was first erected. When a thing was broken 
they called it art. It might be that a good 
deal done to-day might get artistic in that way. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo 

remarked that it was humanity which really 
came into art. It was not age or imperfections 
which made these old things artistic, but the 
human touch associated with them. They had 
to consider, however, that they lived in their 
own epoch and machinery had altered the 
whole world for them; and [ts had come 
to be relegated almost to luxuries. All over 
London there were schools of art, many of 
them largely maintained by the ratepayers. 
The students were taught up to a point, and 
then just as they were prepared to do something 
they were told to go because they would 
interfere with trade. He suggested that the 
walls of the new London County Hall ought to be 
decorated by those who had attended these 
art schools. 


Mr, W. S, Frith 

believed they had as good craftsmen to-day 
as ever, but the competition of the present 
day too often meant the getting of a certain 
amount of work done for a certain sum, and 
in carving his experience was that the man who 
had the least knowledge and least conscience 
was the man who could do it the cheapest. 


‘The President 

said what it all came back to was that they 
wanted more understanding between them- 
selves and their co-workers. The want of 
ympathy and knowledge between the architect 
craftsman was no doubt due to the unfortu- 
s of tradition which had undoubtedly 
taken place in their art, and they must en- 
deavour in the different ways open to them to 
bring back the feeling and spirit which moved 
that old tradition. 


+ ~<p~-—__—. 


THOUGHTS 
ON ARCHITECTURE.* 


To define. architecture in two words is 
rather a dangerous proceeding, but for the 
purp of this lecture I will call it 
“ Beautiful Building.” Before a building 
can be called ‘‘beautiful,’’ and so, to accept 
my definition, be worthy of the name “ archi- 
tecture,’ it must possess certain qualities, and 
it is with these qualities that J shall deal 
this evening. 

First, however, I want to say a word or 
two on what are, I think, erroneous 
methods of architectural criticism. Often in 
the presence of some ivy-clad ruin we are led 
away by the respect we consider due to old 
age, by our interest in historical associations, 
and by the general air of picturesque dilapid 
tion possessed by the ruin, into the belief 
that we are looking upon a fine architectural 
work. 

On such occasions we should try to 
remember that the ruin was once a brand- 
new building, and also, just as it has been 
said that even the youngest of us may 
make a mistake, so even the oldest and most 
dilapidated of buildings may not be beautiful. 

Again, when some great, new building is 
erected we are inclined to condemn it, simply 
e it is new, forgetting that that qualit) 
was possessed once in its history by every 
work of art. 

Tf, on the other hand, we incline to praise 
the new building, our praise is often based 
largely upon its size, its great cost, the fact 
that it is built of some exp: e material, 
or that it is richly covered with ornament. 

Or, having studied architecture rather more 
closely, we may like the building because it 
dogs not differ much from buildings of some 
favourite period, or dislike it intensely because 
it does differ from such buildings. 

These methods of criticism, though I know 
they are very frequently adopted, are not, I 
think, the best, and I will now proceed to 
deal with some of those qualities, which may 
with advantage be considered when one is 
studying or icising buildings old or new. 

Unity. 

One of the most important qualities in 
architecture is unity, as I understand it is in 
other forms of art. The various forms which 
Gompose a building must be so arranged nd 


*Some extracts from a public lecture on 
“ Beauty in Architecture,” delivered in the Firth 
Hall at the University of Sheffield, by Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., on November 16. 
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welded together as to form a single whole; no) 
part of the design must look 1.ke an atter) 
thought. 

A simple example-on a small scale occurs) 
in the triforium at Lincoln Cathedral. Here 
three openings in a wall are made into ong) 
composition by means of the uniting archy 
While such details or small parts of buildings? 
as this are of great importance, the study of 
itecture should not be limited to them) 
as it often is, and I shall next consider the 
main masses of which buildings are composedy) 

(Lhe lecturer then dealt with the eff 
of such a feature as a spire, gable, or pediment} 
in pulling a design together by providing a 
point of concentration, and with the efteet 
of unity which results from using similar 
forms for parts which are doing the sam@} 
kind of work.) 

The untrained des 


igner, anxious perhapal 
to show his ity, introduces into his} 
buildings a remarkable variety of forms, with} 
the result that the quality of unity is entirely) 
absent. / 

(In dealing with the various arrangements) 
of the main masses of which buildings aré 
composed a view was shown of the buildings} 
at Phil.) 

As shown in this slide, this example af} 
Philx is already partly under water, and if 
will probably be entirely submerged before 
Jong. The prospect of this raised considerable 
discussion in various papers, and in order toy 
simplify the problem as to whether these 
buildings should be sacrificed in the interests 
of the irrigation scheme or vice versd, one} 
writer asked us to decide which we should) 
save from a burning building, a valuable 
old master or a baby. 

Punch, thinking this problem still too} 
difficult, as balbies differ in quality, substituted]) 
Bernard Shaw for the baby. 
say that I regret the proposed 
submersion of these buildings, I hope I shall 
not be accused of preferring the picture to 
either the baby or Mr. Shaw. 

(The lecturer then dealt with the division 
of buildings into horizontal layers by means 
of projecting upper stories as in medieval 
buildings, by setting back upper stories, by 
strings and cornices, by the use of different] 
materials, and by treating the same material 
in different ways, giving the Riccardi Palaceyy 
Florence, as an example of the latter.) 

When the Riccardi Palace was designed) 
about 1430—architects in Italy were turning 
their attention to the masterpieces of classi¢ 
art, and that is why the horizontal line is 
so insistent in this example. In Gothié 
architecture the vertical line is the dominant 
one, so that in such a front as that of 
Wells, whils there are horizontal divisions, the 
vertical ones are much more easily seen. It 
will also be noticed that these vi 
are formed by means of buttresses necessary 
to the stability of the structure, and the 
frequently emphasised by being carried 
the roof line in the form of pinnacles, which) 
are also useful from the structural point of) 
view. 

(Attention was also drawn to the advantage 
of three unequal stories over three equal ones 
in medieval cathedral interiors, and incident- 
ally to the fine effect of the shadow in the 
triforium.) 


Symmetry. 

Symmetry is a quality which may be 
observed in many of our most important 
ample Tt has attracted: the designers of 
age:, from those of the mysterious Egyptian 
temples to those of the present day. It will 
be found that most of the temples of thé 
great period of Greek architecture are 
symmetrical, and symmetry played a_ great 
part in the design of the gr buildings 
of the Romans. In later styles, too, we find) 
much importance attached to this quality, com= 
venience being unfortunately in some cases 
rificed in its interests. Symmetry in a build 
ing or a group of buildings helps considerably 
in giving unity to the composition. If we con= 
sider for a moment the Horse Guards building 
in Whitehall, with its dominating central 
part, subordinate wings, and the shelters for 
the sentries in the foreground, the advantages 
of the orderliness and balance given by @ 
symmetrical treatment must be at once 
apparent. 

On the other hand, we must not ignore 
the fact that in many charming buildings 
the quality of symmetry is absent, and # 
certain picturesqueness takes its place, though 
the picturesque effect is usually due to 
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dual growth rather than to conscious 
ign. 

ind while the front of the Parthenon is 
ametrical, the spaces between the columns 


er, and the columns in the back row are 
exactly behind those in front. Such an 
angement gives a subtle rhythm, which 
ls greatly to the beauty of the building, 
| makes an equally spaced portico look 
1 in comparison. 
m much the same way the beautiful front 
Inigo Jones’ Banqueting Hall in White- 
1 gains much by having its front divided 
) three parts, of which the central one is 
yer than either ofthe other two. 


Proportion and Scale. 

'roportion and scale are terms frequently 
d in architectural criticism, and frequently 
understood. Proportion is a_ relative 
iter, the harmonising of the shapes of 
different forms with each other and with 
whole. For instance, in this charming 
Iding (Morden College) the flat form of 
ile or pediment is in proportion to the rest 
jhe building, fitting in well with its shape 
_ horizontal treatment. At the same time, 
steep gable of tl beautiful church 
itrington) is in proportion to the rest of 
building. Again, a tall, narrow window 
_ be a good proportion for one position, 
in this church, and a long flat one im 
ther, as in this delightful example of 
nestic work at Colley Weston. 
. building said to be designed on a 
re scale when its parts are few and large 
upared with the whole building. The Old 
rendon building at Oxford is an example 
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this. The “grand manner” is a term 
n applied to such a de On the other 
id, a large building may frittered away 


designing it on a small e, covering its 
face with a large number of small parts. 

a small building such as small houses, 
stale should small, or an appearance 
pretentiousness results. This question of 
© must be considered even in such 
arent trifles as the sizes of stones in the 


Is, and of the panes of glass in the 
dows. <A false scale may be, and. often 
set up by substituting she: of plate 
ss for the original small panes, as has 
n done in the principal windows of tl 

rming house at Stamford. The attic 


dows are as they should be. 


Strength. 


xtremely important quality in 
litecture strength, which must be 
arent as well as actual. The use of 
esentations of human figures as supports 
rely successful. In this example, however, 
n the Erechtheum at Athens everything 
done that could be done to give the 
ves the appearance of doing their work 
rout difficulty 
hat the Albert Memorial is really strong 
ugh is more or less demonstrated by the 
that it has stood so long, yet one cannct 
) admiring the courage of those who go 
e to it (some were shown on the slide), 
it looks as if it ought to collapse. It 


nother 3 


held together by concealed ironwork, 
srwise the arches would push out the 
les. 

Restraint. 


s in other arts, the quality of restraint 


of great importance. Ornament and 
pture should not be distributed evenly 
r a building, but concentrated on 


ortant points, such as the main entrance, 
central gable or pediment, or the top 
a tower. Jn doing this the ornament 
only gains by contrast with a plain 


ace, but it strengthens the design by 
sising important features, which are 
made to arrest attention. The piain 


0 valuable; it 
r who is afraid of it: 


s only the poor, 
the master 


ice 


kd 


ws its value. 
The Proper Use of Materials. 
> far I have dealt with shapes and 


ag and the appearance of things, and it 
ht be inferred from what I have eaid 
, beauty in architecture is but skin-deep. 
s, however, is far from being the case; it 
t go right down into the very bones of 
structure. 

have, for instance, said little or nothing 
the nature of the materials of which 
ngs are made. It is true there 
those who hold that the form is the 
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little of 


THE 


thing, and that it 
it is constructed. 

but in other arts it is a truism that a 
medium must not be strained, and as an 
etching is not at its best when it most nearly 
resembles an oil painting, and as a condens 
novel rarely, if ever, makes a good short story, 
> each of the materials used in architecture 
has its own characteristics, making it most 
suitable for certain purposes. I give as an 
example a beautiful piece of Greek detail 
worked in a fine marble. In a coarser material 
a different type of ornament would be more 
suitable. Even some marbles are not suitable 
for the same purpose as others, for in the 
Temple of Neptune at Sunium the veins 
of the mautble conflict with the effect of 
verlicality given by the flutes. 


matters what 


Truth in Architecture. 


And this brings me to the question of 
truth in architecture, for to be beautiful a 
building must be true; it must be genuine. 
In these beautiful old houses the genuine 
timber-work really supports the work above; 
much that is done nowadays consists of thin 
boards nailed to a wall. 

And in similar fashion the various parts 
of a building should not be ashamed of 
themselves; they should look like what they 
are. ‘he best is always got out of a feature 


by making it express its purpo A 
column should be made to look—as indeed 
the Greeks made it look—as if it were 


something; every line in the 
temple built by the Greeks 
sgests the function 


supporting 
columns of thi 
about 2,400 years ago s 
of the column as a suppor 

A XIIIth-century capital suggests support, 
and support managed easily, but the wreath 
of ornament carved round later capitals— 
while possessing, it is true, distinct decorative 
value—does not express the function of the 
capital. 

Similarly chimneys should be treated fear- 
lessly as chimneys. They have often given 
the architect difticulty, probably because he 
was trying to use a style in which chimneys 
were not used originally. In such cases 
chimneys have been made to look 1 
columns, as at Burghley House. It is a 
golden rule in architecture to make a virtue 
of nevessit If a difficulty arises, ib should 
be tured into -an opportunity. 

The west front of Beverley Minster is in 
many ways a fine piece of work. Un- 
fortunately the gable in the middle is much 
flatter than the steep roof behind—it is not 
a legitimate piece of design. 

In all great architecture the construction 
is not concealed. The Greek gloried in his 
coluum and lintel, the Roman in his arch 
and vault, and the medieval builder in his 
vault and buttresses. The cathedral builder, 
for instance, was not only not ashamed of 
his methods of construction, but he drew 
ition to them, bringing shafts down the 
piers to draw the eye up to the vaulting, as 
in the chapter honse at Wells Cathedral, and 
making features of his flying buttresses, as 
in the exterior of the cathedral at Amiens. 
In this way is architecture made reai and 
vital. All great architecture, in fact, must 
be a beautiful expression of construction, and 
as new methods of construction are adopted 
it does not do to conceal them under ancient 
forms. 


Expression of Purpose. 


And under this head of truth may also be 
mentioned the undoubted fact that a building 
to be beautiful must express its purpose. 
For Amiens Cathedral as a cathedral is 
beautiful, but as a hospital it would be 
foohsh. That is, of course, an extreme 
but the same principle applies, if in a 
er degree, to extreme cases. 

Old Newgate son—one of the finest 
buildings we had in England, now unfor- 
tunately pulled down—was a fine example 
of a building expressing its purpose. The 
other day a little boy passing one of the 
important buildings in a great manufacturing 
city was heard to ask his father, “Is it a 
picture palace?’’? I do not think he would 
have asked that question had he been 
passing grim Old Newgate. 

A house should look like a house; it should 
suggest the home, not the municipal build- 
ing. This building at Stamford, for example, 
is a charming specimen of home-like archi- 
tecture, small in scale, quiet, and restful. 
And this reminds one that architecture is not 
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only a matter of cathedrals and town hails, 
for the house or cottage may be beautiful, too. 


The Claims of Utility. 

count should convenience be sacri- 
ficed to external appearance; the latter must 
be a natural development from the uses to 
which the various parts of a building are 
put. 

In many houses of the XVIIIth century in 
England, in order to obtain a finely-balanced 
exterior, the kitchens were placed in a 
subordinate wing balanced on the other side 
by, say, a block of stables. 

On the other hand, the convenience of a 
house has often been sacrificed to obtam 
an inregular or picturesque outline. Sym- 
metry or picturesqueness obtained in such a 
mauner is, however, entirely false. 

The claims of utility and convenience 
can, however, be pushed to an unreasonable 
extent. Some shop-keepers, for instance, 
desire a shop front in which there are no 
visible supports, so that we get as a result 
the terrible spectacle of a great building 
apparently resting on a sheet of plate gla 
The provision of adequate visible support 
cannot, I think, conflict with the reasonable 
claims of utility, and some shop-keepers are 
beginning to see the value of beauty in their 
buildings. In Debenham’s shop in London, 
for instance, an attempt has been made to 
treat a shop in a dignified manner. Of 
course, there are shop-keepers who would 
say that even these supports are just so 
much wasted window spac Seltridge’s 
stores is another exampl sibly one 
may not like it, but one is bound to admit 
that it is a serious attempt to deal with a 
difficult but interestmg problem-—a problem 
which is ing a good deal of discussioi 
in connexion with the rebuilding of Regent- 
street Quadrant. 


On no a 


Suitability to Environment. 

A building to be beautiful must be suitable 
to ils environment. One frequently sees a 
house or other building, which, while perhaps 
very stutable for another position, is quite 
unsuitable, and consequently lacking in 
beauty where it is. 

Built in a somewhat bleak position amongst 
the hills one sometimes finds a modern house 
which might well have been erected in the 
Thames Valley, while probably close at 
hand is a charming old farmhouse exactly 
suiting its surroundings. Such, for example, 
of the old farmhouses and halls 


are sey 
within a few miles of Sheffield, simpie, 
unaffected, entirely suitable for their 
position, and altogether delightful. 

Other buildin far exceeding in number 


all thé others, are suitable to no environ- 
ment with which I am familiar. I refer: to 
the dreary streets composed of houses of 
uniform ugliness, which form such a large 
part of many of our towns, and which have 
made such inroads into the pleasant lands 
surroundir them. ‘Too many of these 
hou inconvenient, and more or 
less and dangerov 


insanitar 


Influence of Climate. 

Tn this same connexion the direct influence 
of climate on architectural design may well be 
noted. Under the bright suns of Greece we 
find strikingly refined detail, depending for 
its execution, as we have seen, on a beautiful 
marble. Open porticoes and colonnades are 
also to be found here as in other sunny 
climates, together with fat, broadly over- 
hanging roofs and comparatively small 
windows. In more northern countries steeper 
roofs and larger windows are more suitable, 
as shown, for example, in the east end of 
Beverley Minster, and details to be satisfactory 
must be bolder. The vigorous detail in the 
corbel of the Perey Tomb, Beverley Minster, 
is much coarser than good Greek detail, and 
has much stronger effects of light and shade, 
and is therefore more suitable for the climate 
in which it was made. Just as Greek detail 
is more beautiful in Greece than in England, 
so is this detail more beautiful here than it 
would be in Greece. 

During the early part of the last century 
many buildings were erected in England, copy- 
ing as closely as possible the buildings of 
ancient Greece, regardless of the fact that 
they were quite unsuitable for our climate. 

There was also a Gothic revival, leading: to 
the erection of buildings copying as Closely as 
possible those of the Middle Ages, regardless 
of the fact that the habits of the people had 

De 
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quite changed. Kven worse is the attempt 
sometimes made to reproduce not only the 
form of the old work, but even its dilapidated 
appearance. 

And now the question of the style to be 
adopted in the new buildings for Delhi has 
m, and many letters about it have been 
written to the Press. Should the buildings 
be on the lines of existing Hindoo buildin 
or should we build in our English style in 
India, as Rome gave her a: rchitecttire to 
the countries she conquered (with the excep- 
tion of Egypt)? One writer has suggested 
that the modern English style should be 
used, but modified to suit the climate—a 
suggestion which reminds one that an increas- 
ing “number of English buildings are on lines 
more suitable to a hot climate than our own. 

But in all buildings, ether in England, 
India, or elsewh the first consideration 
should’ be the fulfilling of the reasonable 
needs of those who are to use the building, 
and full attention must be paid to such 
sanitary requirements as the provision of 
adequate air space, window ; and means 

of ventilation. The architectural treatment 
must be developed out of these requirements. 
It must be made suitable to the environ- 
ment, and due attention should be paid to 
such qualities as those with which I have 
briefly dealt. 

Buckingham Palace. 

I should now like to draw attention to 

the proposed remodelling of the front of 
Buckingham Palace. The present front was 
unfortunately carried out in a material un- 
suitable to the climate, and as a result has 
had to be painted—a process which always 
leaves stonework dull and uninteresting 
Apart from this, the old front is not really 
so bad as it is generally supposed to be. The 
new design is quite good. The architect, Sir 
Aston Webb, was not given a free hand; he 
had to work to the existing position of all 
the openings, and under the circumstances 
he has done well. 
It may be thought, and I know it is 
thought, that his design is rather ordinary; 
this because it is broad, quiet, restrained, 
and dignified. The three main ma, are 
strongly treated; there is no doubt about the 
greater importance of the central one. The 
strongly-marked horizontal joints in the lower 
story suggest strength, the columns and 
pilasters impart the necessary air of dignity, 
and the small amount of ornament which i 
used is applied ‘in just the right place 
Given a free hand, it would have been better, 
think, to have abandoned the central 
and so have given the monument in 
ill quieter background. 


W hile I have not given a formula for 
beauty in architecture, we have seen, I think, 
that it depends on several things, some of 


them imatters of external appearance, such as 
the proper arrangements of the main ma 
and the tying together of the various parts 
so as to give unity to the composition, and 
the concentration of ornament, but others 
going right down into the very core of the 
building, and dealing with the materials of 
which it is made, the uses to which it is to 
ke put, its construction, and the welfare of 
the people who are using it. We have also 
seen that what is beautiful in one place is 
not necessarily so in another. 


Our Relationship to Architecture. 

And what, we may ask, should be our 
relationship to this architecture—this beautiful 
building? Is it something about which we 
are to read or talk? Or is it something to 
see which we are to travel long distances? 
Is it not rather that which we, as dwellers 
in a city, should see all about us, in our 
public buildings, in our shops, in our factories 

even in our homes? 

It may perhaps be difficult to light the 
lamp of beauty in the special climatic con- 
ditions which prevail in a manufacturing city. 

I have spceken of making a building suitable 
to the climate. For the present climate of 
Sheffield glazed ware is perhaps the best 
material, as it can be washed down at 
frequent intervals. And glazed ware, though 


it is usually ugly, need not be so. One 
usually associates it with crude colouring 
and ugly ornament, but it can be treated 


beautifully, and used with charming effect. 
But I have heard it suggested that the 
Shetfield atmosphere can be improved, and T 
should not ‘be surprised to find that that 
is not beyond our skill in these days of 
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engineering efliciency, and I think mcst of us 


would welcome such au improvement. 
Would it not be worth much to us if our 
_Let us 


city were really a beautiful one? 
think for a moment what a 
means, a city free from shams and ugliness— 
a city in which all the streets and buildings 
would be pleasing to the eye and mind. 
The present visitor to Shetlield, when asked 
how he likes i , invariably, answers : “The 


WwW il ‘the visitor of the future ever be able 
“Tt is a beautiful city with 
ful Rien’ 


¢ ideal? 
It is not impossible ; it needs chiefly on the 
part of the people a great love of and a 
great desire for the beautiful. 

Professor Lethaby tells us that when the 
cathedrals were built the people were as con- 
cerned about them as we are about cricket. 
When we, as a people, are as interested in 
the beauty of our buildings as we are in 


sport we shall not tolerate ug! Street 
improvements will no longer be considered 
oniy as problems of traffic, sewers, and water 


mains, and the builder of a private house will 
remember that it is not only for the comfort 
of himself and his family, but that it is come- 
thing which will give either offence or pleasure 
to countless p 

And tk ate of things is slowly but surely 
coming. Already large numbers of people are 
becoming interested in i 
planning and the provision of garden 
and incidentally in beautiful building: 

I think the time is not so very remote 
when people, reading of our times, will wonder, 
not so much at our remarkable developments i in 
engineering and other science, but rather that 
we could have been persuaded to put up with 
so much totally unnecessary ugliness. 


——————— 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


TuE evening of December 10 was occupied 


as usual by the distribution of pr to 
students at the Royal Academy. Edward 
ale nter, Bart., P.R.A.) was in the 


Chair, and announced the following awards :— 


ndscape painting—‘In an Orchard,’ 

Cres prize and silver’ medal to 

Evelyn Muriel Young; extra prize (61.) to Una 
Hook 

7 the decoration of a portion of a 

public Building — “ Romans sembarking 

Slave (302.) and silver medal to 


James W: ond prize (102.) 
medal to Gera d Leslie Brockhur: 


) and bronze 


“« Joseph's Brethver 
Many Colours to Jacob, Genesis, 5 ii 
31-3! Armitage prizes, first (301.) and vet 
medal to Horace Edward Quick; second prize 
(102.) and bronze medal to Hilda Marion 
Hechle. 

Composition in colour, prizi 
medal to Florence Mar 


Bri inging 


Cartoon of a draped f r An Orator: 
To be Treated Cla prize (25/.) and 
silver medal, not awar 

Two paintings of a figure from the life. 
first (107.) and silver medal, not 
awarded; second prize, bronze medal, to 


Robert John Swan. 

Two paintings of a head from the life, first 

prize (57. and silver medal, not awarded: 
second prize, bronze medal, to Florence Mar 
garet W. alden, 
Perspective drawing in 
i and sculptors only)— 
Room in 
Museum,” prize 
competition, 

Set of four drawings of a figure from the 
life, first prize (150) and silver medal’ to 
Horace Edward Quick ; Ecco prize (101.) and 
bronze medal to Hilary Cleveland Skinner. 

Set_of three studies of tiwaee silver medal 
to Hilda Marion Hechle. 

Drawing from the antique, ize (5/.) and 
silver medal to Nancy Wordsworth Arnold. 

Painting from still life, prize (52.) and silver 
medal to Sylvia Ellen Gaunlett 

Model of a design—“ Siser and Jael. 
Judges, Chap. iv. 17-21,” first prize (301,) and 
silver medal to Alfred Henry W. SOL 
second prize (10/.) and bronze medal to Joseph 
Herman Cavwthra. 

Two models of 1a bust from the life, 
prize, silver medal, not awarded: 
bronze medal, to Alfred Henry W: 

Model from the ‘antique, prize (5/.) and silver 
medal to Allen Howes 

Design containir 
“Gathering Grapes: 


outline (open to 
“The Bromley 
the Victoria and Albert 
(52.) and silver medal, no 


first 


figure and ornament— 
The Vine to be Treated 
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Ornamentally,” (6l.) and silver medab 
not awarded. 

Set of three models of a figure from the life, 
first prize (15l.) and silver medal to Allem 


Howes; second prize (10/.) and bronze medal 


to Peter Induni. oe 
scture—* An Entirely Dee 


Design in archi 4 : 
sd Town Residence for a Nobleman in @ 


prize 


Capital City Overlooki a Public Park of 
its West Side,” Tray g Studentship (Eng 
land), 60/., tenable for one year, to Oliver 
Frederick Savege. ; 
Set of architectural drawings, first prizey 


silver medal, A stus Gaffett Bryett. 

An architectu design—‘ The West Front 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, including the 
Tower and One Return B. 2 e (20/.) and 
silver medal to Charles F Butt, | 
rchitectural Gan (First Term students 
ize (151,) and silver medal to 
. Agnew Fild ize (LOL) 
and Bronze medal to Will ry Hamlyny 
in outline 


Perspective drawing (open t¢ 
arch only)—“The East End of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields silver medal fo 


Walter Llewellyn 
Original composition in ornament (open 1¢ 
architects only), prize (5/.) and silver medal 

rold Thomas B. Barnard. 
ritectural design with coloured d 
tion—* One Bay of a Hall for a City ; 
pany or Guild,” 52. and silver medal #@ 
Augustus Gaffett B t F 
in painting and 


Lands: schola: 
sculpture, of 401. a y each, tenable for two, 
years, have been awarded:—In painting 19 
Horace E. Quick and Douglas S. Gray; im 
Allen By 


sculpture to Alexander Stiles and 
Howes. 
ee 
THE COST OF SCHOOLS. 


Tur Times, in an article on Local Adminis= 
tration, gives some interesting particulars of 
the cost of recent school buildings in various 
parts of the country. 

f altby, near Donca 
for 1,000 children has been e 


er, a school building 
ed round @ 


quadrangle which is to be utilised for open= 
air instruction, Flat roofs are a feature of 
the school, the cost of which works out af 


a head, or 11l. 3s. inclusive of 


Education Committee hayé 


righton 


ly erected a school for 620 children it 
noms of fifty, each classroom with 
external walls, two verandahs connecting 
the classrooms. A special feature has 
been made of ventilation and lighting, and 
the accommodation includes a large halle 


45 ft. by 26 ft., and hot and cold shower-baths. 
The cost of the whole works out at 14/. 1s. 8de 
exclusive of the site. It is stated to be the 
first school of the kind in the South of England: 

The cost of schools of this new type aid to 
compare favourably with that of those of the 


older type schools recently erected in Bedford= 
shire, 


ranging from 9/. 8s. to 141. per head, 
sent of phote! in West Ham from 
7d. includir r 217. 10s. excluding: 
x ie cost ranges from 

. 4s. 7d. a head for a school for 160 children 
to 167. 10s. a head for one whose accommoda= 
tion is 1,143, both exclusive of sites. The 
average cost of schools in Durham during the 
910 and 1911 has been 12/. 13s. 10de 
ive of site. 


res it would 
appear that the cost of the more modern type of 
school need. not eed that of the former typer 


while they very great hygienit 
advantages. 
The National Education Association at their 


meeting in November were unanimous i 
expressing their opinion that localities could 
not do all that was needed without additional 
central grants. 

ee ge ee ae 


MODERN STAINED GLASS. 

r. Christopher Whall has had on exhibition 
fine new window for the Parish Chureh 
of Melrose. His windows at Gloucester. and 
Canterbury Cathedrals are well known. The 
practice of obtaining effects by etching out 
the ruby from “flashed” glass has 
used with a brilliant effect, while thos 
are familiar with Mr. E. §. Prior’s quarti 
which have here been plentifully employed, will 
realise their decorative value. Twenty years 
ago the possibility of glass manufactur 
quarries instead of sheets or tables came as & 
surprise, and the qualities thus attained, in the 
first instance, we helieve, by a glass-maker 
named Rust, are incomparable in the treatment 
of glass windows considered as mosaic. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 
The Christmas Holidays. 
The week after next the Builder 
iblished on Tuesday, the 24th i and to 
sure attention al] communications for the 
litor must reach our office by the first post 
Monday, the 
Professional Announcement. 
Mr. Hugh Spencer Stowell, architect and 
Be or, has removed to 151, Grosvenor- 
ad, S.W. 


will be 


Appointments. 


A surveyor to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 


ll be appointed early in January, Par- 
ulars of the appointment may be obtained 
Candidates 


ym the Clerk to the Governor 
st be members of the Royal Institute of 

or of the Society of Archi- 

Institution. 


sh Architec 
sts, or of the Surveyo 


yy the Governors of Charterhouse as 
veyor of the Charterhouse London Estates 
succession to the late Mr. E. B. PAnson. 


The Portico, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Tt is stated that the Committee of St. Chad’® 
ull, a hall appertaining to Durham University 
ve made application to H.M.’s Office of 
orks for the s of the portico of the (old) 
with the object of incorporat- 
ir new buildings, 


x the order in th 
Planning of Delhi. 
In the House of Commons last week Mr 
ing asked the representative of the Secretary 
State for India whether the Committee 
nt out to report on the building of the 
w Delhi was informed that a particular 
chitect had been selected to submit plans 
> the new Government buildings ; and, if so, 
the name of the architect’ would be stated. 
Mr. Baker said the answer was in the negative. 
Mr. King asked whether any architect had 
t been selected to design the Government 
ouse in the new Delhi, and if so whether any 
rticular style of itecture had been 
iposed upon or selected by him for the proposed 
uilding, 


No selection has yet been made. 
Mr. King then asked if the India Office 
d consulted another architect besides Mr. 
ityens on the planning of the public buildings 
‘the new Delhi. 

Mr. Baker: The India Office has not, con- 
Ited any architect about the planning and 
signing of the public building of new Delhi, 
d no decision has been come to how and by 
10m they will be carried ont. 

Mr. King further asked whether a London 
imal published last July what purported 
be a summary of the preliminary report of the 
pert Committee which went out to Delhi to 
port on the planning of the new part of that 
iy; whether its publication was authorised 
* the India Office; and whether in future 
icial reports, the full text of which was 
thheld, would be imparted to the public 
this manner. 
Mr. H. Baker 


The newspaper article to 
1ich the hon. member presumably refers 
is not authorised by nor were the materials 
pplied by the India Offi The information 
1ich it contained with regard to the alternative 
es for the new Delhi and to the views of the 
wn Planning Committee seems to have been 
nerally known in India. 
Mr. King addressed some further questions 
the Secretary for India on Tuesday regarding 
e architecture of new Delhi, and 
Mr. H. Baker replied that Mr. H. V. 
mehester was engaged to pay a visit to India as 
-onsulting expert to advise as to the site for the 
,, his expenses. being paid by the India 
The further question of the construction 
the buildings had yet to be decided, and the 
cretary of State at present was not prepared 
make a statement on that point. 
Mr. King asked if the Government of India 
id the India Office were aware that there was a 
vditional school of architects and building 
uftsmen in India, and whether their existence 
yuld be considered in commissioning architects 
d build of the structures to be erected 
the new Delhi. 
Mr. H. Baker replied that the circumstances 
entioned and all other relevant matters would 
duly considered. 

Westminster Hospital Site. 
Replying to Sir H. Craik, Mr. Wedgwood 
mn stated that Westminster Hospital site 
uld not be used for any other purpose than 
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that of a hospital without the consent of the 
Crown, and there were various restrictions as to 
buildings. The Government had the subject 
under consideration as to, in the event of the 
removal of the hospital, their power being 
exercised in order to secure that the site should 
be used in a manner suitable to the dignity 
of the situation. z 


Royal Free Hospital, W.C. 

A fund is opened for an extension of the 
buildings and the erection of a new out- 
patients’ department, at an estimated outlay 
of some 50,0001. The governors have bought 
14 acres of i and at the rear of Mes: 
William Cubitt & Co.’s premises. The hospital 
was founded by Dr. Marsden in 1828 in Greville- 
street, Hatton-garden, and in 1843 was re- 
moved to the barracks in Gray’s Inn-road, of 
the City Light Horse Voluntee 
old (stables) front remained until twenty years 
ago. The north, or Duke of Sussex, wing was 
rebuilt in 1855, the south and east blo 
1877-9. The later administration block: 
isolation ward and staff quarters, standing on 
the site of the original front, were erected in 
1894, after designs by, we gather, Mr. William 
Harvey. 


The Artists’ Guild. 

A preliminary meeting was held in June 
last at 79, West Cromwell-road, W., to consider 
the advisability of forming a Guild of Artists 
on a religious basis, to include both men and 
women “whose main work is any branch 
of art.” At St. Paul’s Chapter House on 
November 8 a number of musicians, painters, 
and craftsmen assembled and formed the 
tuild. The Bishop of Winchester was elected 
and has agreed to become President of the 
first year. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Walter Ford, 
who gave an address which set forth the object 
of the Guild. He said there were many religious 
people who have no belief in art; there were 


more artists who have no belief in religion. 
Those who met to inaugurate this Guild were 


able to believe in both. This Guild of Artists, 
as was demonstrated at the meeting held in 
June, felt that it was truer wisdom to start 
a smaller body with strong principles than 
as a larger body with weak ones. The Guild 
then, sought to unite in a common s 
artists who believe in the Chr 
and who find in it an inspiration for their life 
and for their art, which is their life’s work. 
The Hon. Secretary is Miss M. C. M. Bergman, 
107, Goldhurst-terrace, South Hampstead, N.W. 


Leeds Training College. 
This great building, which has been erected at 
sost of 242,000/., in spite of the protests of 
indignant ratepayers,’? has now been opened. 
It is built from a design selected in a local 
competition by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. The 
Government grant is unusually large, amounting 
to 75 per cent. of the cost of building, and 
equipment and maintenance grants of 53/. per 
annum for each man and 388/. per annum for 
each woman student. With this financial aid 
and the annual fees of 201. the college will be 
self-supporting as long as it is full, which, 
judging by statistics, is a certainty. The 
college is designed after a careful study of 
Continental and other models, and will a 
wide area without costing the ratepayers of 
Leeds anything—a prospect with which the 
Committee may well feel satisfied. 
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The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

At an examination in sanitary science as 
applied to buildings and public works, held at 
London on December 6 and 7, twenty-two 
candidates presented themselves. ‘The follow- 
ing nine candidates were granted certificates :-— 
E. G. Shaw Cranfield, East Sheen; P. F. 
Gosling, East Dulwich; W. H. Hall, Finsbury 
Park ; Jagtap, Balkrishna, Piraji, Westminster ; 
W. E. Masters, Dulwich; G. J. Rees, 
Ystalyfera; E. Weeks, Oxted; A. White, 


Bulford Camp . K. Wortley, Brighton. 
Se 
BOOKS. 

Old Houses and Village Buildings in Hast 
Anglia, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. By 


Basmu Oxtver. Illustrated by collotype 
plates from photographs specially taken by 
Horace Dan, Sydney A. Driver, and others, 
with numerous illustrations in the text. 
(B. T. Batsford. 21s, net.) 
Ir would seem that England even now is an 
almost inexhaustible treasure-house. As one 
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corner of our land after another is scoured by 
the 


for the handiwork of 
it is truly remarkable what stores 
to be disclosed, and when the 
chronicling of them is entrusted to the hands 
of men skilled in the use of pen, pencil, and 
camera the result cannot fail to be most 
cinating. At some time or another each 
part of England has had its tide of prosperity ; 
the ebb may have flowed, but not without 
leaving its landmarks in the churches and in 
the houses both great and small which were 
numbers by a 
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commerce 
Anglia were at their zenith ; the cons 
course with Flanders and the influx of Flemi 
weavers and work in all manner of cra‘ 
from France, Germany, and Italy, and particu- 
larly from the Low Countries, gave a wonderful 
impetus to the building arts in the three 
counties under consideration just at a time 
when the native traditions were sufficiently 
vigorous to reject any opposing innovations, 
but not so persistent that fresh ideas and new 
methods of workmanship should not he 
accepted. Indeed, they were incorporated so 
nicely that it is often difficult to say where 
native tradition ends and where foreign influence 
begins. But as one turns over the plates in 
this delightful book one is reminded again and 
again of the crow-stepped gable so general in 
the Low Countries and so rare elsewhere on 
this side of the Channel south of the Tweed. 
We notice many a little touch in the shaping of 
metal and wood and plaster, and in the treat- 
ment of brickwork which betrays the hand of 
the foreigner. Nevertheless, the work as a 
whole always bears the stamp of the English 
builder ; it was made from materials native to 
the and met the needs of the English 
people and the climate of our land in a workman- 
like and sensible manner, showing the power of 
the Englishman to do what was required of him 
under all conditions. 

The book is the fifth of a well-known series 
on “ Old Cottages and Farmhouses,” and does 
not attempt to deal with the larger manor- 
houses and country seats, most of which have 
been illustrated elsewhere, but is limited to the 
smaller and little-known domestic buildings 
which, from their modest dimensions and 
secluded positions, are in danger of being for- 
gotten and of disappearing, from one cause and 
another, before any permanent record has been 
made of them, An immense amount of good 
and beautiful work has already been lost owing 
to the neglect and apathy of those in whose 
keeping it has been, while anyone who has 
travelled about the country knows what incal- 
culable harm has been done by unsympathetic 
“yestorations.” Interiors of houses have 
suffered even more than the exteric and the 
two views of “ Upper Chambers” at Alston 
Court, Nayland (Plate XVII.), and_‘ Giffords 
Hall, near Winchambrook ” (Plate XIX.), are 
especially welcome. If these books did no 
more than record they would have served their 
purpose, but they do a great deal mor 
stimulate interest in those who are respor 
for the upkeep of old buildings, and they are 
a source of inspiration to those engaged in 
designing and carrying out new work. Although 
the collotype plates are the main featw of 
such a book as this, the letterpress is indispens 
able, and the many plans and sketches of con- 
structive and decorative detail, drawn direct 
from the buildings which form the subjects of 
the plates, are valuable to the architect and 
craftsman. 

Timber-framed buildings naturally figure 
prominently, but in Essex espec lly these 
were often treated externally with plaster, and 
the examples of pargetting and the various 
patterns are eminently suggestive for modern 


work. Brickwork, stone and flint, and w eather- 
boarded and tile-hung buildings are all illus- 
trated, while the windmills, which were once so 


plentiful in the Eastern Counties, are repre ented 
by five examples, and one of these has been 
blown down since the photograph was taken. 
Having regard to the scope of the book, it will 
be found to comprise typical work in all the 
materials in use from the latter part of the 
Vth to the beginning of the XVIIIth century ; 
it is admirably produced and is a fine contribu- 
tion to the series to which it belongs. 
Brasses. By J. S. M. Warp, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1912, 1s. net.) 
THE appearance of this little book comes 
opportunely at a time of increasing genera! 
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interest in the subject of which it treats. This 
country contains even now a far larger number 
of monumental br: than any other in the 
world, and but for vandalism in the past 
would po: ten times as many. England 
may therefore in a sense be regarded as the 
home of this form of art, although the custom 
of engraving brasses as monuments to deceased 
persons was originally introduced, probably 
very early in the XIIIth century, from the 
Continent ; and for this reason, as well as for 
the historic interest attaching to these memo- 
rials of long past worthies, and the contem- 
porary evidence they afford on the armour, 
and social conditions of medieval times, 
sepulchral brasses are deserving of careful 
The developments through which 
ish architecture passed dur the five 
ies of continuance of this art—which 
phases are faithfully reflected in the architec- 
tural adjuncts represented on monumental 
brasses—add still further to the interest of the 
latter. 

Unfortunately no cheap popular handbook 
has hitherto been available for the use of 
intelligent visitors to our parish churches 
and college chapels, where the greater number 
of monumental brasses is to be found. We 
therefore welcome the advent of this little 
volume as a means of popularising a fascinating 
branch of historic The author comes 
well equipped for h and careful perusal 
of his work convin us that he is no mere 
compiler. but has intimate first-hand knowledge 
of h 


ard departs from the usual method 
of previous. write by treating his subject 
strictly in chronological sequence instead of 
brasses into military, clerical, civilian, 
ete. Thus, commencing with the 
earliest extant br: in this country, that at 
Stoke d’Abernon in Surrey (1277), he devotes 
Chapter I. to a general consideration of those 
brasses which were laid down during the reigns 
of the first two Edwards (1272-1327), whether 
representing knights and their ladies, priests, 
or civilians, and whether exhibiting architec- 
tural accessories or not; and succeeding 
chapters carry on the story to successively later 
times. There is much to recommend this 
method of treatment from the historical point 
of view, although it is attended with certain 
practical inconveniences, which the author 
evidently realises, for in Chapters V. and VI. he 
departs to some extent from his own arrange- 
ment by intercalating a detailed account of 
clerical vestments and monastic garb as 
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depicted on medieval brasses, resuming his 
historical sequence in Chapter VII. There is, 
however, some justification for this, as the 
dress of clerics varied very little, if at all, 
during the whole of pre-Reformation times. 

Later chapters discuss special types of brasses, 
and in Chapter XIV. the author gives a de- 
tailed description of the architectural features, 
as canopies and brackets, associated with the 
engraved effigies. In the concluding chapter 
some useful practical hints are given to thc 
who contemplate taking up brass-rubbing as a 
hobby. 

A valuable feature is an appendix, giving 
a list of brasses of each period and class de- 
scribed ; and a bibliography is added which 
includes most of the important works on the 
subject published since the commencement of 
the last century. 

The work is well illustrated by reproductions 
of rubbings and’ engravings of well-known 
brasses, one of which we reproduce by favour 
of the publishers. 

We can recommend s manual to all 
desirous of gaining an ight into a very 
interesting branch of our native art. 


Se ee Sree 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lonpon TopoGRAPHtcan REcorD. (London : 
The London Topographical Society.) 

Common Barrery Tx HONY SIMPLIFIE 
By Walter Atkin (London: The Electrician 
Printing and Publishing Company, Ltd. 3s. 
net.) 

Soura Kensiveron anp irs Arr TRAINING. 
By F. P. Brown, A.R.C.A. (London: Long- 
mans & Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

EstmmMaAtiInG FOR ReErrorcep CONCRETE 
Work. By T. E. Coleman. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. 4s. net.) 

Tue Practice or ELecrrican Wirtwe. By 
D. §. Munro. (London: H. Alabaster, Gate- 
house, & Co. 3s. net.) 


—_—__e_@--___ 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tu Burlington Magazine devotes its pages 
this month for the most part to literary art. 
Duccio, of Sienna, is a notable figure in the 
Italian school of painting, and an illustrated 
article is devoted to a consideration of his work. 
An illustrious Frenchman said of David that if 
he were not an important painter, he was at 
least very important to France, and the same 
may be said of Duccio with regard to 
Siennese Art. Another article describes a 
porphyry ire lately discovered at Ravenna. 
It belongs to the school of Alexandiia— 
quite the most unattractive of the Greek 
colonial types. The drapery is arranged with 
dreary formality. That the sculptures of 
Chartres and Wells sucessfully escaped this type 
of traditional influence puts an increased 
estimate on their value. Mr. Aymer Vallance 
continues his well-illustrated review of Early 
Furniture, while some reproductions of fine 
Italian medals cause us to wonder anew at 
the exhibition presented by our modern co: 
The Victorian penny, bearing the supe 
tion of Wyon, is nowadays somet 
treasured 

The Connoisseur ag 


EXete 


ain considers mezzotint 
portraits, with further examples from the 
illustrious engravers of the XVIIIth century, 
including one by T. Watson after “ Wright of 
The work of this painter, who 
represented in the National Gallery by the 
* Experiment with the Air Pump,” lends itself 
to the rich contrasts of light and shadow 
obtainable by mezzotint. “The Orrery,” 

raved by Wm. Pether, represents perhaps 
the most important of Wright’s striking effects 
of chiaroscuro. 


The American Architect gives plans and 
elevations of one of those well-arranged libraries 
for which America is distinguished. It the 
Library, Columbia Universit 
designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 


Moderne Bauformen (Stuttgart) illustrates 
some modern architecture in Germany and 
Austr We notice those tendencies toward 
Vart nouveau which we are accustomed to look 
for in much of the Continental design, but there 
is much also that is pleasing, particularly in the 
example of a mansion at Stuttg 

Architektonische Rundsehau has 
to styles that are more traditional. Some 
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illustrations of garden-city cottages at Bremer 
are both intecesting and attractive. The base 
ment floor is still largely adhered to in Germany 
which, while it greatly simplifies the groune 
plan, multiplies the staircases, which am 
further added to by a second floor in fhe 
examples given. 


+» 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the Londop 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom 
mended that loans be made to local bodies, a 
follows :—Hackney Borough Council, 1,000/., for 
footway paving ; Wandsworth Borough Council 
3,100/., for street widenings ; and the Guardian 
of Mile End Old Town, 11,792/., for poor laws 
purposes. 

Marble Arch Tramway Schemz. — Th 
Finance Committee, in presenting a repomt 
dealing with the various stages of this schem@ 
stated that they were of opinion that it was 
unwise for the Council to incur the heayy 
expenditure involved by the present scheme 
more especially as it was for a line which would be 
practically isolated, and would thus form 6 
connected part of the Council’s general tram: 
ways system, The Committee’s report was 
adopted, and the scheme abandoned. 

St. Paul’s Bridge.—Various reports were 
presented dealing with the Tramways, Trolley 
Vehicles and Improvements Bill, and it was 
agreed to introduce the Bill in the next session 
of Parliament. The Bill provides for a double 
line of tramways from Southwark-street over the 
proposed St. Paul’s Bridge and through a new 
subway passing under Cannon-street and St 
Paul’s Churchyard to the north-western end 
of Cheapside. 

Theatres, etc—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee have approved of the following 
drawin, —Bow-road (late Bow and Bromley 
Institute), arrangement of the cinematograph 
enclosure; 3 and 4, Coventry-street (Globe 
Cinematograph Theatre and Lestaurant)y 
heating and ventilating arrangements ; Downe 
place, Hammersmith (The Colisée), arranges 
ment of the seating, etc. ; 382-386, Edowares 
road, separation of the basement from the 
hall above; 213, King-street, Hammersmith 
arrangement of the gallery ; London Palladium 
provision of a removable platform in the 
orchestra space; 36, Tottenham-court-roady 
ngement of the seating and the panelling§ 
iccadilly Hotel, temporary ballroom ; Theatre 
de Luz , Balham High-road, rearrangement 
of balcony, seating, etc., and ventilating 
arrangements. 


i 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Should Names of A 
Srr,—The question of competition asses 
which has been 
characte 


essors be Known ? 


SOs 
raised by Mr. Voysey with suehi 
ic pleasantry will be to good purpose 
if it serves to further the interests of the 
competing architects. 

I consider that the announcement of the 
assessor’s name as early as possible is of the 
utmost importance, and is likely to inspite 
confidence and lead to many joining in the 
competition who otherwise would not have 
done so, A good assessor, good conditions 
thoroughly considered in relation to questions of 
site and requirements, resulting in a clear 
course and a straight fight, can do nothing 
but good in securing a first-rate scheme aml 
much educative instruction to novices, besides 
a good sporting chance into the bargain. What 
can be more stimulating, and who would 
question such an award or doubt the rulingy 
howe much it might be contrary to personal 
sdilections ? 
is almost suggested that the announée 
ment of the name of the assessor leads to playing 
up to his methods and characteristics, 
believe such to be a negligible quantity, the 
exponent of that vice being more likely than nob 
to be “hoist by his own petard nd it is easy 
to see how this method of procedure is more 
likely to militate against success than to further 
it. Such devices do not produce good quality 
of planning or distinction of * architectural 
treatment. Absolute confidence in the assessor 
should be paramount ; while, on the other hand, 
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iere should be as absolutely no ground for 
1estioning the award ; but who would? Alas, 
is is not alwaysso! “ Humanum est errare,” 
the best of intentions fail, sometimes 
iwittingly on the part of the promoters, or on 
ie other as unwittingly in the appointment 
an ass r. There should be no ground for 
ich a condition of distrust in the interests of 
ie competitors and the good of architecture 
_ particular. 
IT see much to commend in the adoption of 
le jury system, although it must be admitted 
icre are difficulties to be considered and 
vercome; but these surely would yield to 
ference. I have often wondered whether 
would be possible for the Royal Institute of 
vitish Architects officially to undertake the 
essing of all competitions. I say all because 
would include the small competitions where 
1e luxury and expense of the employment of an 
sessor is out of the question. Let the Presi- 
ent of the R.I.B.A. be the official assessor ; 
om a considered list of names a jury of three 
mild be appointed, all assessor’s fees being 
vid to the R.I.B.A., thus forming a fund for 
1e new department. The jury would proceed 
) consider the competition under review in 
r less time, and with the combined wisdom and 
“perience of two or three heads. In the case 
difference of opinion, the President would 
ye his vote or make a decision on a question 
a final result. For this suitable fees and 
spenses could be provided of an amount to be 
greed upon, possibly on scale. Provided that 
fficulties could be overcome, such as the 
lation to the promoters, together with the 
scessary technical knowledge necessary for the 
uilding in question, some scheme satisfactory 
» the profession could be evolved. What 
ould result ? Let us hope harmony and the 
neral advancement of architecture. 
Finally, from the educational point of view, 
the interests of the promoters and for the 
lyancement of our art, the premiated designs 
jould be exhibited in the spacious galleries 
Conduit-street. i 
Wittram A. Prre, F.R.1.B.A. 


Mr. Voysey’s ideals are always high 
ommand one's respect, and I am a little 
rprised that he should countenance competi- 
ms in any form. It is perfectly true that a 
mpetitor cannot help being influenced by the 
ork of the approved assessor, who naturally 
ust be biassed in favour of hi 
think, however, that Mr. Voys 
e danger of any design being very ; 
fluenced in this way. ‘he knowledge that the 
sor will be a competent man, likely to 
snise and give due consideration to any 
tempts at really fine work, far outweigh any 
awbacks. 

I understand that Mr. Voysey holds the 
inion that English architecture ceased in 
e Tudor period, and it might need 
nius of the very first order to rest 
te a style that would commend itself to him. 
is hardly conceivable that any attempt 
Il be made to design a building on any scale 
ing from traditions, which ceased at such 
period, but I believe that the attempt would 
honestly considered if it could be reconciled 
fh modern needs. The competition system 
Il never give full opportunity to any man’s 
wers, but at least it discovers competen 
kind, and it is always open to the suc 
ndidate in consultation with his Committee 
show his untrammelled conception of the 
pst suitable design. 
The British public does not yet care suffi- 
ntly about architecture even to be “ imposed 
on’; it accepts a building as a whole, as so 
uch material turned to convenient uses. 
hen it has learned to accuse an architect of 
unfaithfulness *’ in style it will be a long way 
towards the recovery of a natural style so 
sired by Mr. Voysey. 
The tyranny of the assessor which he so 
plores is nothing to the ignorance of the lay 
mmittee, from which the profession has 
fiered so much. I would recommend Mr. 
ry to join forces with the Institute and 
ge them to deal drastically with the disloyalty 
those members who enter promiscuous 
mpetitions with no assessor at all—this, in 
y opinion, is a much.greater grievance. 
P, Mortey Horper. 


ie 


Teachers as Adjudicators. 
Srr,—May I be allowed the opportunity 
assure those concerned that I was glad to 
: the letter in your issue of the 29th ult. 
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from Mr. Prestwich, which, of course, disposes 
of the fears I had expressed? The similarity 
between the designs was so striking that I 
was far from being alone in my suspicions, 
and it is a pleasure, therefore, to know that 
these drawings were actually the unaided 
work of the candidates. 

Is it not, however, unfortunate that they 
should have been published as being works 
by students of the Liverpool School when 
it would appear from Mr. Prestwich’s letter 
that he has not been a student for over two 
years? 

The explanation this gentleman gives of 
the similarity of the designs I think 
strengthens considerably the opinion 1 
advanced at the close of my last letter. 

ALREADY AN ASSOCIATE. 


Fire-Escape and the London County Council. 

Srr,—Doubtless to some of your readers Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs’ recent letters on the above 
subject will appear to constitute a very strong 
indictment of the London County Council. 
While I hold no brief for this body, yet as a 
former member of its architectural staff, and as 
one who has given some little attention to the 
question of means of escape in case of fire, I 
desire in a few words to examine the justice 
of your correspondent’s attack. Mr. chs 
addresses his letter from the offices of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, and in this 
and other ways he conveys the impression 
that fire prevention and the provision of means 
of escape in case of fire are very similar thir 
and that the danger, from both these stand- 
points, increases with the populousn of a 
district. This is not. however, the case. The 
danger to property in consequence of an out- 
break of fire is obviously greater’ in London 
than in a small town. But the risk to the 
occupants of a building in the event of fire is 
much less. In London the fire brigade, with 
their escape, are on the scene within a few 
minutes of the alarm. In an ordinary country 
town the arrival of the brigade can hardly take 
place in less than half an hour. In London 
escape to adjoining roofs is often possible. In 
a provincial town, where large building 
frequently detached, such escape is gener 
not available. 

The London County Council have now most 
drastic powers in regard to the requirement of 
means of escape from existing buildings, and, 
though there may be cause for criticism as regard 
the details of their policy, it will generally be 
conceded that, by putting these powers into 
force in a gradual manner, they are acting 
reasonably. And this especiaily so, having 
regard to the fact that no similar powers in 
reference to ordinary trade buildings which are 
not factories or workshops apply in provincial 
district 

Mr. S: ’ sympathies with persons exposed to 
great risk, in the event of fire are, presumably, 
not confined within the bounds of the metro- 
politan area, and it would seem that the energy 
displayed by him in criticising the London 
County Council, who are shouldering these 
responsibilities, might be more advantageously 
employed’ in rousing the more lethargic 
authorities outside the metropolis to the need 
of an extension of their statutory powers. In 
London it is not now possible to put up an 
important building without providing reasonable 
means of escape in case of fire. In provincial 
distri where the danger to life in the event 
of fire is greater, a person may still propose to 
erect a, new building which is a veritable death- 
trap, and if the building is not a public building, 
a factory, or a wor , the local authority 
has no power to interfere. 

Horace Cusrrr, A.R.LB.A. 


Wall Decorations. 

Srr,—In your issue of November 29 Mr. 
Jennings remarks the paucity of good design 
in the productions of many of the present-day 
His ideas are inter- 


wallpaper manufacturers. 
sting, and his condemnatory criticism 
in its mildness. The strongest argu- 
ments would be in favour of the contention 
that wall and other surfaces should be treated 
by the craftsman-decorator without the inter- 
vention of the paper-printer. This is the goal 
to which all craftsmen’s efforts should be 
directed. 

Wallpapers are almost unknown in some 
European countries, and English people return 
from abroad impressed with the beautiful 
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interiors they seen and. wondering at 
our own supineness in this respect. The reason 
for this superiority of the foreigner is that 
the handicraftsman has every encouragement 
given him to put on record the fruits of his 


skill and experience. . . . In place of 
paperhangings, with all their insanitary accom- 
paniments, walls might be treated with paint 


or distemper, and some personal ideas or 
suggestions of the client could be embodied 
in a stencil, with a finished effect in de 
broken colour, etc., quite as good or superior 
to any block-printed paper, not more costly 
and infinitely more permanent. <A coalition 
of decorators should be formed, and so provide 
work for those legitimately entitled to it. 
Architects do not exe the great powers 
they pos: in anything like the degree possible 
to them ; if they would only take up the question 
a great improvement in the decorative require 
ments of the country would soon manifest 
itself. Guo, REDFERN. 


[ Architects achi more on the lines 
advocated by our correspondent than he 
appears to realise. We should welcome the 
views of readers on the points he ra’ Ep.] 


The Trade Disputes Act. 


Srr,—The judgment in the case of Vacher & 
Son. the London Society of Compositors, 
deciding that no action for libel against a trade 
union can be entertained by any Court, has 
served a ve 


Act, 1906. 

By the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill, which is 
now before Parliament, the Government is 
deliberately extending the powers of the unions 
so that they may enter into trade and compete 
against others by wrongful means and yet carry 
the absolute immunities of the Trade Disputes 


Act; or tk may run newspapers and libel 
and slander all who cross their path and yet 
Jeave their victims without redre: How 


powerful this weapon will be in contested 
elections or trade disputes is easy to imagine. 

The judgment will be welcomed by all who 
had p yusly recognised the need for an 
alteration in the law. ‘The first step towards 
a cure is to diagnose the disease rightly, and 
now that this has been so ably done by the Law 
Lords the politicians cannot long be allowed 
to shirk their duty. 

The danger is that in finding a remedy there 
may be some inclination to go too far and so 
create an injustice on the other side. 

I would therefore call the attention of your 
readers to a Bill which has been prepared 
by the Committee of the British Constitution 
Association pies of which can be obtained 
from their offi 1, Tothill-street, S.W.), and 
which has been introduced into Parliament 
by Lord Robert Cecil. This Bill relieves the 
unions funds from liability for unauthorised acts 
of their members and others only when such 
acts are effectively repudiated by the managing 
committee. Again, while allowing the unions 
all reasonable latitude for carrying out theit 
objects in accordance with their rules it prevents 
them from using their great power for the 
purpose of injuring others. So well does it 
attain to the happy medium that it has almc 
if not entirely, disarmed criticism. The Parlia: 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
attempted an attack upon it, but were 
ickly silenced. W. V. OsBorn 
11, Tothill-strect, S.W. 
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BLOTTIN 


the well- 
Indicating Blotting 


scimens of 


received = 
known Registered Date 
Pads which Mes: Hudson & Kearns, Ltd., 
Stamford-street, S.E., produce, and which we 
are glad to welcome. We may draw special 
attention to the pads Nos. 7 and 8a, which 
appeal to us as being not only most serviceable, 
but as most sensible blotting pads and diaries. 


We have 


BAYLISS PRIZE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEDRS. 

Mr. H. Knowler, of the Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor’s Department, Wimbledon, in 
the examination for Associate Members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, held last October, 
has been awarded by the Council of the Institu- 
tion the Bayliss Prize, a distinction given to the 
student of the Institution who obtains the 
highest marks at the examination. There were 
over 150 candidates. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Church of the Annunciation, W. 


‘NV ( R. WALTER TAPPER, F.R.1.B.A., 
) | is the architect of the Church of 
Da ) the Annunciation, Old Québec- 


street, W., design, repre- 
sented by the drawing harles Gas 
coyne, reproduced her hown at the 
yal Academy Exhibi year. The 
church is now in course of construction, the 
contractor being Mr. F. T. Chinchen, of Kensal 
Green. 


and his 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Dollis-hill, N.W. 

REFE ® is made elsewhere (p. 717) to the 
new Catholic Hospital now in course of erec' 
on Dollis-hill from the designs of Mr. Rob 
Curtis, and the illustrations on our plate are 
in connexion with the articl 


aS 


MEETINGS. 


Savurpar, Decemper 14. 

The Institution of Water Engineers.—Winter general 
meeting, at Burlington House, W. Mr. J. C. ‘Thr 
on “Some Recent Examples of Pollution of Public 
Water Suppli Mr. B. J. Sileock on “The Valuation 


of Water Undertakings on ‘Transfer to Local 
Authorities” ; and Mr, Adolph Kemma on ‘ Recent 
Advances in the Science of Water-Purification.” 
10.30 a.m. 


Monpay, Drcemper 16. 
The Royal Institute of British Avchite 
Porter, M.A., on “The Walls of 
8 p.m. 
The Surveyors’ I 


's —Mr. Horace 
isby, Gotland.” 


M..C. 


titution.—Mr, 


Duchesne on 


“The Value and Marketing of English Timber.” 5 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Societu.— Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver, F.S.A., on “Small Country Houses of To-Di 

6 p.m. 


The Institute of Sanitary Enginee 
Neumann on “The Collection of House 


Mtoe eOs 
and Trade 


Refuse.” 8 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture—ITL) se C.R. 
Darling on “Methods of Econo n 


The University of London (Victoria and 2 Albert Museum). 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ French Medieval Castles. 
5 p.m. 
mspay, Decemper 17. 
The University of London (British Museum).—Mv. 


Kaines Smith on “The Achievements of At 
Principle.” 4.30 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil H. A. 
Humphrey, M.Inst.C.E., on ion and 
Distribution of Producer-Gas in South Staffordshire.” 
8 p.m. 


: The Life 


agin 


BER 18. 


ee Dre 


Royal Society of Ar seph Pennell on “ The 
Pictorial Possibilities of Wore hte teat S p.m. 
The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute —Mr 


Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., on “ The London Buildi 
Law and the Development of Prope 5 p.m. 


Kdinburgh Architectural Associatio: Lawrence 
Weaver, F.S.A., on “Small Country Houses of To- 
Day.” 8p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society—Mr. T, Wright 
on‘ Examples of Pictorial Architecture and Miscel- 


lane ous Subjec 


8 p.m. 


urspay, Drcempen 19. 
y of London (Imperial Institute-road).— 
Smith on “Review of Foregoing Lectures 
ul Decorative Art.” 3.30 p.m. 


The Uni 
Mr. Kaine 
on Media 


The University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. 
Banister Fletcher on ‘Greek Town Plans and 
Theatres.” 4.30 p.m, 

The Institution of Hlectrical Engineers.—Dr_ 8. P. 


Thompson on “The Work of the International Electro. 
technical Commission.” 8pm. 


Fripay, Decemper 20. 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers—8 p.m. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions 
page 730, 


Barnet Workhouse Children’s New Home. 


At a recent meeting of the Guardians ten 
sets of plans for the Home proposed to bé 
erected in Wellhouse-lane for the accommo- 
dation of the Workhouse children were con- 
sidered, and a recommendation by a committee 
of the whole Board that premiums of twenty-five, 
fifteen, and ten guineas respectively should be 
awarded the authors of the three sets of plans 
marked “Economy,” ‘Compactum,” and 

‘Fiat Lux” was adopted by eleven votes to 
eight. 


$ printed on 


Extension of Dunkerque. 
The prize of one thousand francs offered 
for the best design for the enlargement of the 
City of Dunkerque (Nord) has been awarded to 
M. A. Agache. 


Municipal Meeting House, Clichy. 
A jury of no fewer than eleven members 
considered the designs submitted in the com- 
petition for “Une Maison Municipale de 
Réunions” at Clichy. There were several 
Town Councillors on ‘the panel, but the pro- 
fessional side was strongly represented by 
architects nominated by the Préfet de la Seine, 
the Société des Architectes diplamés par le 
Gouvernement, the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes, and by the competitors themselves. 
Acc nding to the report in a French newspaper, 
there were only fourteen designs, and after the 
process of elimination the fir: prize was given 
to the project of M. Guidetti. 


See 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At a meeting of the Royal Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, held in the 
Society’s room within the College on Friday last 
week, Mr. A. F. Purdie presiding, Professor 


harles Gourlay, B.Sc., R.LB.A., FS. 
Scotland, delivered a lecture, entitled 
Review of Byzantine and Italian Architecture, 


in which he outlined the history of Christian 
architecture in the near East and in Italy from 
the beginning of the IVth century until 
the end of the Renaissance period in Italy. 
After dealing with the Byzantine work in 
Constantinople and Salonika he treated of 
the Early Christian architecture of Rome, the 
work in Northern Italy, in which the influence 
of the Byzantine style is manifest, then the 
Romanesque, Gothic, and the Early Middle and 
late Renaissance architecture of Italy, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. The lecture was 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides, which 
enabled a good general understanding of the 
principles of design, composition, and details 
of the work under review to be obtained. 


The Guild of Architects’ Assistants. 

We have befc 
read by Mr. W. 
of the Guild of 


re us the epitome of a paper 
H. Baker before a meeting 
Architects’ Assistants, on 


fone quesec STREET 


BRYANSTON STREET. 


Church of the Annunciation, Old Quebec-street, W.: Plan. 
Mr. Walter Tapper, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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December 4, entitled “ My Experience of thi 
Formation of an Approved Society (Nationa 
Insurance Act).” 

Mr. Baker 


nerally explained the Act, laying 
special stress on the advantages of Clause 31 
which makes provision for members leaving 
one society and joining another. He consider 
that the latitude and freedom of the wording 6 
the Act is not realised, that it was possible t¢ 
have stamps representing four, twelve, thirteen 
or any number of weeks, and that it was not 
impossible to provide for payment by cheque 
It was also possible to form an approved 
society doing away with sickness and disable 
ment benefits and substituting any other of 
the fourteen scheduled benefits, one of which 
was superannuation or pension. His object was 
to make known the fact that compulsory in 
surance need not cause a disruption of the 
relations which had existed hitherto between 
principals and their assistants. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 


At a meeting of the 
chester So 


students of the Man: 
of Architects on December 4 a 
paper on “ Architectural Sculpture ” was read 
by Mr. W. O. Jones, Mr. J. H. Woodhouse being 
in the Chair. The lecturer devoted the chief 
part of his paper to the development of the 
architectural sculpture of Greece, culminating 
in the work of Phidias on the Parthenon. He 
laid great stress on the development in com- 
position of the pediment, pointing out that the 
great essential is the gradual increase of interest 
and emotion of the subordinate figures leading 
up to the central dominating feature in the apex. 
In the discussion that followed Mr. Jones ine 
dicated the lines to-be followed in the application 
of sculpture to modern work. 


—— +9 -__ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


From the Builder of December 13, 1862. 


Our Public Statues and Memorials. 


Noruing so much struck the artisti¢ 
section of our crowds of foreign visitors 


during the present season as the extreme 
poverty of our public memorials and honorary 
statues. They appeared to our continental 
critics utterly unworthy of the intellectual 
and artistic eminence of our nation; and 
8), in fact, they are. And the foreign critics) 
however sar ically unpleasant they may 
have been in their mode of stating it, were 
perfectly correct in their general verdict. 


There is nothing we have so little faith 


in as the pessimistic note. No good has 
been achieved by mere negation. Yet we 
find little to that can combat the 


“general verdict’ above given. Whether 
our regard is turned upwards towards 
Nelson or downwards upon Oliver Cromwell, 
it must be confessed that we meet with but 
few monuments to kindle the imagination, 
The arch on Constitution Hill, with its 
crowning quadriga, may fairly be claimed as 
a recent triumph. So may Sir Goscombé 
John’s little statue to Arthur Sullivan in the 
Embankment: Gardens, while the Peter Pam 
group at Kensington must be counted as @ 
graceful concession to a popular sentiment, 
But our memori to great men seem to us 
best to find their parallel in the eulogiums 
of the after-dinner speech. In this country 
we have never acquired the lyrical expression 
of which sculpture is capable, perhaps 
because we take so little heed of the 
memory of our artists, musicians, and poets 
a theme that would naturally evoke this 


expression. In Paris, the Pare Monceau and 
the axembourg Gardens are open-air 


galleries dedicated to French creative genius. 
The memorials to Watteau, Maupassant, 
Chopin, Gounod are exquisite, while 
Frémiet’s Jeanne d’Arc is an example of the 
romantic charm in which an historical figure 
may be clothed. The standard of Classic im 
England is the Classic of the Renaissance, 
and has little in common with the Greek 
spirit, which embodied all the essentials of 
romanticism.—Ep. 
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Warwickshire House, Gower-street, Bloomsbury: Entrance Hall. 
Messrs. John Slater, F.R.LB A., and J. M. Keith, A.R.I.B.A., Architects 


WARWICKSHIRE HOUSE, GOWER-STREET. 


URING the last few years there has 
) been a considerable amount of dis- 

cussion in the public Press as to 
merits or demerits of the system of 
ng in” adopted for their employees by 
of the large London drapers, and the 
tions which admittedly have obtained, 
ially when the upper part of shop 
has been devoted to the living-rooms 


ied the severest 
Bourne & Hollingsworth, of 
however, always contended 
that under proper conditions not only are the 
comfort, well-being, and health of the employees 
much better secured by the “ living-in ” 
than when they have to find their own lodg: 
but that it i y preferred by them. 

A few years ago this firm erected in South- 


of the assistants, fully just 


crescent, Store-street, a large hall of residence 
for 418 of their female employe: om the 

s of Messrs. John Slater & Keith, of 
eet, and the success of this under- 
taking encouraged them to put in hand a much 
larger building for the same purpose under the 
same architects. An admirable site was secured 
on the Bedford Estate fronting on Gower-street 
and Malet-street, and this building is now in 


Basement Floor. 


Warwickshire House, 


Gower-street, Bloomsbury. 


Ground Floor Plan. 
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Mes: 


occupation. Accommodation is provided for 
614 residents, including servants, and it is not 
too much to say that the employees enjoy all 
the comforts of a first-class hotel. 

From the plans and views reproduced here- 
with it vill be seen that the architects have 
designed a building admirably suited to the 
uses for which it is intended. It has front- 
ages of 152 ft. 8 in. to Gower-street and to 
Malet-street, with a depth of 168 ft. 5 in., and 
is H-shaped on plan, thus securing ample light 
and ventilation for all roow 

In the basement next Gower-street are the 
dining-room, kitchens, etc., and next Malet- 
street are various store-rooms and_ serv 
rooms and a laundry and ironing-room, which 
are used by the employees for small articles 
of dress. In the central block are placed the 
servants’ hall. a large box-room, and the baths 
and hair-washing ‘rooms, twenty-four of the 
former and twelve of the. latter. all separated 
by 8 an marble divisions 6 ft. 6 in. high, 
carried on iron supports, so that the partitions 
are kept 3 in. off the floor. There is also a 
heating chamber. with separate boilers for the 
hot-water supply and for the warming, the 
whole of the heating plant being in duplicate 
to provide against a break-down. 

The ground floor contains a large entrance 
hall opening from Gower-street, part of which 
is used as a lounge, and opens on to another 
Jarge lounge in the central block facing south. 
There are also a library, seniors’ sitting-room, 
partners’ room, matron’s private rooms, and 
some specially heated drying-rooms for damp 
garments. Nearly the whole of the Malet- 
street frontage is occupied by a large ballroom, 
84 ft. by 37 ft., which can also be used for 
private theatricals, with stage dressing-rooms 
for artists and separate lavator commo- 
dation. There are two separate entrances 
from Malet-street for this part of the building. 
A small maisonnette is cut off from the main 
building on the ground and first floors with 
separate entrance from Gower-street, and this 
is occupied by the head of one of the depart- 
ments. With this exception the whole of the 
upper floors is occupied by bedrooms of varying 
sizes accommodating one, two, three, and in a 
few cases four persons, In order to avoid 


Warwickshire House, Bloomsbury : Front to Gower-street. 


John Slater, F.R.I.B.A., and J. M. Keith, A.R.I.B.A. 


bedrooms with 
etc., the walls of the corridors are lined with 
steel lockers for c 


ach person, 
and thus the bedrooms are always 
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water-closets and housemaids’ closets. 9 
the top floor is a small isolation hospital, Wit 
six beds, separate kitchen, bath-room, 66 
and nurses’ rooms, and here any suspett@ 
case of infectious illness is at once isolate 
An electric passénger lift is provided for dh 
residents, and a goods lift for the kitehe 
services. The whole of the building is warmg 
by radiators. 

“The building, which is faced with Lawrenge 
red bricks with Portland stone dressings§ 
of fire-resisting construction throughout, TH 
floors being formed of hollow reinforced Gj 
crete beams by the Siegwart Fireproof Flog 
Company, Strand, W.C., and the whole of tf 
steel stanchions and Jers are encased in ¢6f 
crete. The roof is flat, covered with asphal 
and all the four staircases are carried up 
the roof so that ample means of escape 
rovided. All the woodwork of ground fl0 
is of oak, and the hall, lounge, and corridg 
are laid with marble, the ground being 
white and blue Sicilian with green Norwegia 
sli The ballroom floor is laid with 133i 
pitch-pine boards in narrow widths resting) 
5-in. by 2-in. fir joists 16 in. apart, and thes 
are spiked to another set of joists 3 ft. apa 
thus securing a good springy dancing floor 
a very economical outla 

The bedroom floors are finished in Granolithil 
on which is laid directly a very heavy linoleui 
but no floor boards are used. 

The constructional steelwork is by Messm 
Moreland & Son ; the wrought-iron work by th 
Coalbrookdale Company, Berners-street, W. ; th 
asphalt and damp-proof courses by Messrs. Vala 
Travers; the heating, ventilation, and hot-wal 
by M . G. N. Haden & Son; oma 
ronwork by the Coalbrookdale Company 
lavatories, etc., by Messrs. J. Boldings 
he electric installation by Messrs. Bazld 
Bros., New Oxford-street, W.C.; the steel lock@i 
by the Crittall Company; and the lead-glazim 
by the Luxfer Syndicate, Hill-street, E.C. 

Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., Falmouth 
road, London, 8.E., have supplied one of thei 
electric passenger lifts to raise 25 cwt.@ 
200 ft. per minute from basement to fifth float 
a travel of 67 ft. The lift is fitted with up-t0 
date safety appliances, and the control is § 
an attendant operating a car-switch and sé 
centring detachable handle in the cage, Wifi 
special Jown device on approach 6 
stopping-pla 

Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Son, Lomond-groye 
Camberwell, have carried out the stone caryiil 
to the exterior, the wood carving to ballroom 


Warwickshire House, Gower-street, Bloomsbury. 


3edroom Floor Plan. 
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ze, entrance hall, and entrance, and all the 
ster-work in ballroom, lounge, 
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ae general contractors were Messrs 
Thomas 


lis & Sons, of Maidstone, and Mr 
en was clerk of worl 


PAINTING STRUCTURAL 
STEEL. 


h and practical te: 


have 


TIFIC reseai 


je clear the fact that certain pigments 
s the property of encouraging corrosion 
a appli to steel, although excluding 


sture, while others tend to retard corrosion. 
js pigments may be classified as moisture- 
fuding and r tarding, the former being 
tb suitable for finishing coats, and the latter 
briming and foundation coats. 

e whole question of painting steelwork has 
ly been considered fully in a_ report 
lented to the American Railway Bridge and 
iding ociation, from which the following 
s are taken. 

| rust-retarding coat can be suitably made 
pd-lead and pure linseed oil, freshly mixed, 
j with a small proportion of turpentine to 
jpenetration. 
fatural oxides are § 
) be applied by le: 
lead. 

inseed oil without pigment is considered 
bsirable as a first coat, because it tends 
fause the pecling and blistering of paint 
lewards applied. 

or painting steel on the site, paints con- 
jing the same kind of pigment as in shop 
s can be used if covered by an elastic 
jr coat, otherwise only paints suitable for 
thing should be applied. 

fs a priming coat on the site red-lead or 
e paints should be darkened by adding 
jp or carbon black to the extent of from 
} 10 per cent. The objects are to enable 
jmen to judge if the surface is being properly 
and to make the second coat more 


costly, and 
than 


ightly les 
expert labour 


ic. 
brbon, lamp-black, and graphite give sa 
ry results as finishing paints; but the oil 
tt be of suitable quality, and the addition 
bme appropriate gum improves the paint in 
ject of elasticity and durability. 
jefore repaintir ructures the surfaca 
ld be cleared from all scale, rust, and dirt, 
lerably by sand blast. If the entire structure 
hot be repainted with a rust-retarding 
hing-coat the parts cleaned and all exposed 
neces should be given a coat of red-lead or 
mt before the finishing coat is applied. 
> of turpentine in paint applied over the 
is advisable because this will promote 
hsion between the two layers. 


| WIND PRESSURE ON 
| BUILDINGS. 


ntary to the investigations made 
his country on the subject of wind pressure 
\tructures, some interesting experiments by 
Smith, of Purdue University, are 
phy of not 
br the purpose of his tests Professor Smith 

a model building erected on an open site 

constructed so that the wall length and 
‘ht and the roof slopes could be v 
| twenty-seven different combinations. 

. study of the pressure diagrams and 
plotted from the values obtained after 
ction for measurable errors in the apparatus, 
or Smith deduces the following con- 


je: 


}) The increase of wall height te to 
lease relatively the average pressure on 
windward surface, while the de ase of 
t height with unaltered roof height tends to 
base the average pressure on the windward 
| surface, and to cause pressure on thé 
llward roof slope. 

|) The se of wall height tends to 
ase relatively the average suction on the 
ard wall. Tf the roof is long in comparison 
| the height, or if the height small in 
jparison with the roof span, the leeward 
lion is relatively small. 

|) The increase of height tends to in 
jively the flow of air around the ends of a 
fling. If the building is short in com- 


on with its height, the flow of air around 
pnds has more influence than the flow of air 
1 


the roof upon the relative pressure 
lion on the windward and leeward 
lectively. As the end flow incr 
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Section on Line AA. (See Ground Floor Plan.) 


Warwickshire House, Gower-street, Bloomsbury. 


windward pressure tends to become of 
maximum value, while the leeward suction 
at the middle tends to become of minimum 
value. 

In view of these conclusions Professor Smith 
considers that present methods of estimating 
wind loads on industrial buildings should be 
modified. For instance, in the case of roof 
trusses on masonry walls or on steel framing 
with long diagonals, he recommends that a 
suction effect of about four-tenths the unit 
wind pressure should be taken for the leeward 
roof slope of all closed buildings, and a pressure 
or suction effect derived from his curves, taken 
for the windward slope. The resulting stresses 
will not only differ in amount from those 
calculated on the customary basis, but in some 
members will differ in sign. He considers 
that wind loads on purlins may generally be 
neglected. or taken at lower values than usual, 
but points out that the need for secure 
anchorage to guard against the lateral move- 
ment and vertical displacement of roofs is 
clearly indicated by the results obtained. 


A NEW CATHOLIC 
HOSPITAL. 


Ix January, 1913, St. Andrew’s Hospital, 
Dollis-hill, N.W., will be ready to receive 
patients. The Institution, which owes its origin 
to the generosity of an anonymous lady, stands 
on the crest of Dollis-hill, on a site of 7 acres, 
and advantage has been taken of a long level 
plateau to give an ideal situation for the main 
buildings They are thus placed far above 
all obstructions, present or future, of light, 
air, and view; and the outlooks comprise, in 
the various directions, the vale of Cricklewood 
to the south, the Weald of row westwards, 
the valley and waters of the Brent to the north, 
and the heights of Hampstead Heath and 
Golder’s Green to the east. 

The elevations of the hospital buildings are 
of red brick with Portland stone bands and 
dressings. The centre block is emphasised with 
a facade of stone, and is surmounted by an 
octagonal: dome and cupola. At the four 
corners are flanking towers forming the sanitary 
annexes, and containing the secondary ste 
and these towers are also finished with 
domical shaped roofs. The coverings of the 
ordinary roofs are of grey-green Delabole slates, 
and the domes and cupola are covered with 
copy Open-air terraces are formed along 
the front at the ground-floor level and balconies 
at the first-floor level. The architectural 
er of the centre is of a simple Classic 
The projections formed by the entrance 
rt an open-air balcony with stone 
above which at the second-floor 
vel is a niche with a life-sized statue of 
Andrew, the patron of the hospital. 
The building consists of four floo 
comprises administration centre. two 
accommodating the wards and an 
corridor at the back connecting with the com- 
missariat and nuns’ and lay nurse quarter 

The basement floor is devoted to general 
stores, heating chambers, cold storage, etc., 
and is approached externally by a sloping 
way, by means of which ambulance litters can 
be easily wheeled in and out. The centre 
corridor runs from end to end, giving direct 
ss to all the various stores, sta and 
The central axial corridor gives 
communication with the kitchens. 

On the ground floor the main entrance 


he sides of which 


scess to the entrance hall, a 


are the rooms of the administrative offices 
and waiting-rooms. This hall leads imme- 


diately to the main staircase and to the side 
corridors connecting with the ward on the 
right and the ward on the left, when built ; 
while the axial corridor beyond leads to the 


kitchen and refectories of the sisters and 
nur Adjoining the entrance hail and main 


staircase are the medical officers’ rooms, 
reception-room for patients and dispensary. 
The wards are in direct communication with 
the main corridor, and are long, lofty, and 
well lighted, each for eighteen beds, and each 
ward has its own ward kitchen, day-room, 
and sanitary annexe. 

The main staircase is built around a com- 
modious enclosure in which is a lift designed 
to accommodate a bed or litter and giving 
access to all floors from the basement upward: 
This lift is operated by electricity and is auto- 
matically controlled so that no attendant is 
required to work it. 

On the first floor (and grouped round the 
centre corridor) are the private wards with their 
separate kitchen, bathroom, and sanitary 
annexe, also the rooms of the nursing superin- 
tendent. Here also (approached by a short 
corridor) are the X-ray room, with its dark- 
room and test-room adjoining; and there is 
also a mending-room and clothes-room adjacent 
to the linen-room. The main corridor gives 
direct communication to another ward. This 
is of equal accommodation to the ground-floor 
ward, and, like it, ha: day-room, ward 
kitchen, bathroom, and sanitary annexe, and 
secondary stair leading down to the grounds. 

The second floor is also served by the main 
staircase and the main bed and. passenger 
lift, and gives convenient access for both 
patients and sisters to the chapel, which is on 
this floor under the dome. 

Adjoining the chapel is the priests 
and later on a tribune will open into the chapel 
from the adjoining sisters’ sick-room. 

Immediately joining the corridor and main 
stairs is the operating-room, with its anesthetic 
and sterilising rooms and a robing chamber 
for the operating surgeon. 

The remainder of this floor so far as the main 
building is concerned is apportioned to the 
use of the sisters as dormitories. 

The axial corridor is an open air approach 
to the rear building, and leads to a small suite 
of isolation rooms. ‘There is an outside stair 
to the flat roof, which can be utilised as a roof 
garden, and which affords a splendid view of 
the surrounding count 

The rear building | 


s on the basement floor 
the kitchen, sc and vegetable stores, 
and tradesmen’s This kitchen suite 
communicates by means of a direct corridor 
to the centre of the main building, where 
two service lifts run to the upper floors, and 
by means of which the food is sent up to the 
various wards. The service will be conveyed 
on trolleys, with special heating arrangements 
for ping food warm in transit. The lifts 
have automatic electric control, so that the 
service will be convenient and expeditious. 

The ground floor of this rear building has 
refector of the sisters and dining-room 
of the lay nurses, with service lift from the 
kitchen immediately below. Two stairs com- 
te with the first floor, on which are 
the separate recreation-rooms of the sisters and 
the nurses, whilst the nurs continue to 
the second floor, where their private rooms are 
situated. 


ne aa Ea 
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Throughout the buildings every precaution 
been taken to eliminate corners and angles 
n might induce the lodgment of dust. 
Rounded corners, angles, and curves have been 
worked on walls, floors, and ceilings, and 
joinery wherever practicable, and the surfaces 
throughout are of impervious mater’ 
floors, roofs, and stairs are of 
concrete construction and are 
fireproof. 

The floors throughout are 
Terrazzo mosaic (with the e 
chapel and hall, 


practically 


finished with 
eption of the 
which are in the Roman 
mosaic). Ter mos dados have been 
put to the stairs and corridors, and the walls 
and ceilings of wards and corridors are of 
Keene’s cement, and will be finished in enamel 
and in flat distemper to the ceilin; 

The heating of the main w ypen 
fire central atilating stoves, with sterilisers 
and the private wards and other apartments 
are warmed by open well fireple The 
corridors, hall, staircases, and administration 
heated by low-pressure hot-water 
and simil hot-water secondary 
s also supplied to the wards; the 
installation throughout being from the hot- 
water mains in the basement supplied by 
the duplicated boilers in the furnace-room. 
Here also is a battery of hot-water boilers, which 
supply a hot-water domestic service to the 
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whole of the lavatories and suites throughout 
the building. The sanitary fittin lavatories’ 


water supp sther with the out ainage 
have out under the supervision of 
Me Best & Sons, consulting engineers. 


The grounds are be 
roads and paths, with tr 
sloping lawns at the front 
The boundaric 
g, and the fror 
2 is prot 


laid out with approach 
nd shrubs and gree 


are enclosed with 
long Dollis Hill- 


for the work is Mr. Robert L. 
quare, E.C. 
patie & Fotheringham, 
the ge: eneral contractors for the 
Peters is fore man in cha 
Keating (I le 
following w the aa 
Fireproof ferr 
the Cubitt Concrete Construction Compan 
and hydrant installation by Messrs. 
& Co., Ltd. ric lighting and tele- 


Ltd 


phones by Messr: Bak will & Son; electric 
lifts by ) . Waygood & Co., 3 wrought- 
ironwork and railings by Bayliss, 
Jones, & Bayli yes by the Teale 
Firepl Company nitary fittings by Messrs. 
Shanks & Co., Ltd, ; locks. york, and 
ironmong: by Me College & 


Bridgen, of Wolv 


by M Hayward Brothers & Eckstéil 
Ltd. ; blinds by the General Seating Company 
cooking and ‘kitchen fittings by the Slat 
Engineering Company, Ltd. ; oak fencing } 
Messrs. E. C. White & Son. 


BILLS FOR CONSTRUCTIONA 
WORKS : 
SESSION 1913. 
Tue London County Council’s Bill provid 
for tramways, with street widenings at interya 
passim from Cricklewood to Marble Ame 
(but s project was abandoned 
Counci Me on last Tuesda 
Hill, Hendon, to Chalk Farr 
way of Finchley and Adelaide 
Southwark-street to Cheapside, vid 
Bridge ; Crouch End to Seven § 
and. Holborn to Farringdon-road, vid Chattal 
, and Farringdon- road to Ludgatt 
The Metropolitan 
to acquire the Great 
y ilway undertaking and to extend itt 
Lothbury, and to connect it with their ow 
tem at Liverpool-street and with Bam 
tion of the Waterloo and City line; th 
London Underground ‘Railway Company pi 
pose to acquire the Central London and Git 
and South London Railways with enlargemer 


SrconpD Moor PLAN. 
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e City and South London Company’s 
from St. Pancras to Clapham Com- 
| and the Lancashi and Yorkshire 
ay will make new li at Bolton, South- 
'Knottingley, Goole, and Royton, and 
‘e Victoria Station, Manchester. Powers 
pught by the Metropolitan Water Board 
astruct three service rvoirs, with ten 
ucts in Hanworth, Greenford, Eltham, 
yich, Tatsfield, Cudham, and Westerham, 
conduits at Hanworth, Sunbury, and 
am; by the Mid-Kent Water Company, 
| Urban District Council, South Stafford- 
Water Company, and Bradford, Covent: 
ersfield, and Northampton Corporations 
iservoirs, aqueducts, and ancillary works. 
are projects by the 
of Lambeth 


ee new bridges ; Lancashi 
‘ambrian Railways—new br . 
narbour and maritime improvements are 
sted by the Leith Dock Company and 
Findochty and the Limerick Harbour 
Aission’ by the Dover Harbour Board, 
hew wet dock, two sea walls, and a quay, 
ion of the present tidal harbour into a 
ck, and a communication between that 
ur and the Commercial Harbour; by 
pswich Dock and the Nolton Haven 
ioners ; at Greenock and Port Seton, 
ew piers, quays, etc. ; and for two piers, 
tk wall and wharf, a wet dock, etc., at 
low. Escalators will be constructed at 
\d-circus, Paddington (Waterloo and Baker- 
) line), and Charing C (Hampstead 
stations, to connexions with 
ing stations. 


IOURED CONCRETE HOUSE 
IN PARIS. 


Ary to our article on the poured 
> constructed at Santpoort, we 
jgive particulars of a similar building 
jleted in May last at St. Denis, now a 
ing-class suburb of Pa: 
s dwelling-house  w constructed 
dance with the Harms et Small s 
he Soc Frangaise de Maisons et Con- 
tions Moulées. 
general mould was built up of 2,602 
iron sections assembled by means of bolts 
juts so as to provide two surfaces between 
. the concrete could flow, and kept at 
quired distance by lateral stays. 
1 shows part of the interior of the 
fH with the reinforcement for the walls 
bsition, and Fig. 2 the exterior of 
jaould up to first-floor level. It will be 
i from Fig. 1 that the concrete is only 
ily reinforced, the sectional area of steel 
| only about 4 per cent. of the sectional 
lof the concrete. The rods are arranged 
| to form a network with proportionately 
jopenings. 
addition to the reinforcement, there are 


H in the mould pipes for chimney flues, 
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Fig. 2. Poured Concrete House, Paris: Mould erected to First Floor Level. 


the outer sides of the door and window frame 
the ends of the stair treads, and the ends of the 
floor beams. 

The latter were moulded separately of 1 : 2 
concrete and suitably reinforced. By moulding 
the beams in advance it is possible to remove 
the general mould at an earlier stage than 
would be permissible if the floors were poured 
similarly to the walls of the building. 

The concrete for pouring is mixed in the 
proportions of one part Portland cement, three 
parts sand, and two parts gravel, with 
to 175 per cent. of water, so that the mixture 
shall be able to flow very freely. 

For preparation of the concrete a rotary 
mixer of sufficient s was placed near the 
site of the building with a platform conve- 
niently arranged for feeding purposes. The 
raw materials y conveyed to the platform 
in small trucks proportioned to deliver the 
correct amounts of cement, sand, and gravel for 
each batch of concrete. 

Concrete was conveyed from the mixer in 
skips sliding down an inclined plane, hoisted 
to the top of the mould, and poured into the 
space between the two sides. 

All the concrete was poured at one point, 
without tamping of any kind. The perfect 
fluidity of the concrete is due not merely to the 
large proportion of water, but also to the 
admixture of a substance provided for in the 
Harms et Small patent. 
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Fig. 1. 


Poured Concrete House, Paris: Interior of the Mould. 


In order to overcome the natural tendency of 
the materials to separate by gravity after the 
concrete has been poured the viscosity of 
the latter is sufficiently increased by the addition 
of colloidal substances in small quantities 
during the operation of mixing. 

After removal of the moulds the surface of 
the concrete was found to be perfect in every 
respect ; the joints of the castings forming the 
mould leave fine lines on the surface, resembling 
the joints between cut stones in masonry. 

The exterior wall surfaces can be lef 
as they are, and the interior surfac 
painted or decorated in any desired style. 

Houses constructed in this manner possess 
the advantage of being perfectly dry from the 
start, and they are particularly hygienic, as 
all the interior surfaces can be washed, and 
there are no inaccessible spaces such as abound 
in houses constructed in accordance with 
ordinary methods of building. 

Another advantage that should appeal to 
architects and builders is that the perfectly 
monolithic nature of the entire building enables 
it to act as a single unit, and therefore reduces 
foundation work to a minimum, at the same 
time obviating the risk of cracks such as appear 
in ordinary buildi as the result of local 
settlement of the soil. 

The merits of the system are clearly expressed 
in the following extracts from a report on the 
house at St. Denis by M. G. Tronchet, 
Architecte en Chef du Gouvernement :— 

“The appreciable advantage of the system 
is that one may erect the moulds without 
scaffolding, as provision is made for the support 
of brackets or planks on which the workmen 
may stand while building up the. moulds. 

After examination of all parts of the house 
it was found that the concrete was equally 
dense at the top and bottom. ‘ 

On the day of pouring two blocks of concrete 
were moulded for examination at the Laboratory 
of the Ponts et Chaussées, M. Mesnager, the 
Chief of the Laboratory, witnessing the opera- 
tion of moulding. We both recognised the 
perfect homogeneity of this product, employed 
for the first time in France; the said homo- 
geneity was still more evident on the breaking 
of one of the blocks. 


just 
can be 


nager at the Laboratory 
showed the concrete 
ss the crushing r ance of 75 kg. per 
em.” (1,066 Ib. per square inch). 

The cost of a house of ordinary materials, as 
usually built on the outskirts of Paris, and of 
superficial area equal to that built, would be 
from 9,000 to 10,000 francs. The cost in 
poured concrete in accordance with the tender 
of the Société Francaise des Maisons et Con- 
structions Moulées being 7,500 francs, there 
follows an economy of from 1,500 to 2,500 
francs, or about 17 to 25 per cent., a very 
appreciable saving in economical buildings.” 
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NEW METHOD OF TESTING 
WELDED JOINTS. 


In a paper presented by M. C. Frémont, 
of Paris, at the Congress of the International 
Association for Testing Materials the author 
advocates the impact test for determining the 
strength of welded joints. For the purpose 
of his experiments. test pieces measuring 
8 mm. x 10 mm. in © section were em- 
ployed, the welds having been made in 
Fran and elsewhere by smiths specially 
selected on account of their skill, The welds 
were of the scarf-jointed type so to obtain 
large contact surfaces. Micrographical 
etchings of the welds showed that a line 
of demarcation existed between the two 
metals at the seat of the weld in every case, 
thus indicating that the portions in contact 
had not interpenetrated. 

The iron adopted for the various welds had 
a tensile strength of from 35 kg. to 40 kg. 
per square millimetre, and the mild steel a 
tensile strength of about 40 kg. per square 
millimetre. Impact tests on the unnicked 
est prisms measuring 8 mm. x 10 mm. in 
ection ga: from 26 to 32 kilogram- 

for the iron and about 50 kilogram- 
metres for the steel, the test pieces not 
exhibiting fisures in any instance. 

Similar test pieces were prepared from the 
welded metal in such a manner that the 
bending test could be applied in line with 
the welds to enable the strength of the latter 
to be determined. Under the impact test 
these pieces exhibited in all cases a strength 
inferior to that of the original metal. In 
most of the tests the pieces failed by the 
of the weld, their resistance being 


opening 
very small. 

Among the better results obtained the 
steel-on-steel test pieces exhibted a fair 
amount of deformation before failure, the 


force required being from 15 to 16 kilogram- 
metres, or less than one-third of the strength 
of the original metal. 

From the results obtained by M. Frémont 
it appears that the static strength of the 
se scarf-jomted welds is equal to the 
strength of the metal only when the 
welded surface is sufiiciently large to com- 
pensate for the lower strength per unit area. 

Autogenous welds are still weaker than 
d welds, not only because of the smaller 
surface of adhesion, but also on account of 
the lack of continuity in the added metal, 
and the lack of strength imparted by hammer- 
ing in ordinary welds. 


for 


CONSTRUCTION N NOTES. 


Tue chief feature of the 
natural asphalt industry, as set 
forth in the record of mineral 
resources by the United States 
Geological Survey, is the great extension of the 
use of residues from the asphaltic varieties of 
petroleum as binders in the surface of macadam 
road The asphaltum used for this purpose 
2 


Asphaltic 
Road-binders. 


. was 159,424 tons in 1910, and 234,951 tons in 
the year 1911. The use of a soft asphaltum 
from Venezuela, which is admirably suited for 


this purpose, is increasing. 

A by-product of the oil industry is fast 
supplying the demands for asphaltum in the 
United States, whilst the petroleums from 
California and Texas have furnished, in the 
course of their utilisation, large supplies of 
asphaltic residue, which, when treated with air, 
becomes sticky and even elastic to a certain 
extent. Elastic material for roofing and sub- 
stitutes for rubber in automobile tyres have been 
obtained from asphaltic residues by this blowing 
or by treating with sulphur ; whilst this 
tion of asphaltum has been applied 
with good effect to elaterite and similar hard 
asphaltums. 

The consistency of materials, such as pitch, 
asphalt, coal-tar, and the like, used as bituminous 
road formers or binders, may be ascertained by 
an appliance devised by Mr. W. Cro by, and 
described in detail in the specification of the 
English patent No. 16,997 of 1911. The opera- 
tion is determined at ‘temperatur es from 0 deg. 
to 100 deg C., or any convenient temperatures 
above or below these, by measuring the dis 2 
travelled through the ‘substance that is being 
tested, by plungers under known loads, in a 
fixed period of time, say, five’ seconds. The 
apparatus may also be used to measure the 
period of time required for the plingers, under 
known loads, to travel a fixed distance through 
the substance to be tested, which is contained 
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maintained 


in a box of fixed dimensions, and i 
at a known temperature. In this case the time 
required by the plunger to travel the fixed 
distance is taken as the measure of the con- 
sistency. The apparatus con: essentially of 
an accurately balanced wheel, around the 
circumference of which a thread passes, which 
is attached at one point to prevent slipping. 
The plungers are attached to one end of the 
thread, and a pan for counterpoising weights 
to the other, and means are provided for 
accurately measuring the ar¢ through which the 
wheel turr The specification referred to con- 
tains dimensions of the plungers and other parts. 


Tue Artesian Well-Boring 

Artesian Wells, Compar of Pentonville- 
Wembley, road, N., have constructed a 
Middlesex. well at Wembley. for the 


North-Western 
the proposed 
the Watford 


London and 
Railway Company to supply 
electricity generating station for 


and Euston and Broad-street line. A 15-in. 
bore was made to 250 ft., and the bore wa 


then reduced to 12 in. for 250 ft. deeper. The 
well is steel lined to 300 ft., to which depth are 
also taken down a 4-in. supply pipe and a 
2-in. compressed air main, for the air lift 
method of ‘ing the water. A flow of more 
than 15,000 gallons per hour is obtained, and 
if the results continued to be as favourable 
additional borings will be proceeded with. 


THE Great Western Railway 

Railway Company have effected con- 
Station siderable improvements at 
Improvement, their Central Station, Snow 
Birmingham. Hill, Birmingham, The old 


single-span roof was removed, 
nning at the north end, as the new one was 


erected. new roof is of the ridge and 
furrow type, carried upon girders of parallel- 
flanged open-web type, running transversely to 


the direction of the main line. About two- 
thirds of the station is covered by this roof, 
which has a length of 500 ft. and a cial 
area of 108,000 sq. ft. The steelwork carrying 
the railway and platforms sregates about 
500 tons. In one of the brick arches, which 


has been constructed beneath the lines, is 
the transformer station, with two motor 
generators for the electric signalling system 


which has been installed. The estimated cost 
of this work is about a million pounds, and has 
ta over three years to execute. 


A Reporr issued by the 

Fire and Load British Fire Prevention Com- 
Tests ofa mittee gives full details rela- 
Reinforced tive to the testing of a con- 
Concrete Floor. crete floor reinforced b; 
American type of steel me 

the patentees claiming that such reinfor 
is less liable to be affected by heat than reinfore- 
ing rods, owing to the smaller diameter of the 
metal sections used. The floor was exposed for 
three hours to fire, the temperature reaching 
1,800 deg., but not exceeding 2,000 deg. Fahr. 
by the application of water for fiv 
The concrete was composed of 
s furnace clinker, 2 parts sand, and 1 part 
Portland cement, its behaviour having been 
such as to justify classification as affording 
* Full protec . 


followed 


An interes feature was the supplementary 
load test, of which particulars are given in an 
appendix to the Report. This test, conducted 
three w after the fire test, showed that the 


load-bearing capacity of the construction had 
not heen seriously reduced, the floor having 
heen loaded to the extent of 560 lb. per square 


foot, without causing exe e deformation. 
A FURTHER letter on this 
L.G.B. and subject appears in the Times 
Reinforced Engineering Supplement from 
Concrete. Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, of the 


Indented. 
Engineering Company. 


Bar and Concrete 
who supports the view 
expressed by previous correspondents relative 
to the unfair differentiation by the Local 
Government Board between reinforced concrete 
and other materials. The writer also enters a 
timely protest against the mistaken comparison 
instituted by a previous correspondent in the 
same journal of the strength of reinforced 
concrete and timber. To say that plain con- 
crete possesses about half the resistance of 
timber such as fir is quite justified by well- 
known data, but reinforced concrete is quite a 
different material, the tensile and compressive 
strength of which can be raised far beyond that 
of fir. by increasing the proportion of steel, and 
which, as Mr. Vawdre says, can be, and is, so 
designed as to obtain advantages which are 
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impossible in any other material. Lack 6 
confidence in reinforced concrete can only 
result from ignorance of the satisfactory result 
that have attended its u and perhaps ft 
some measure from unfamiliarity with theoretical 
principles and methods of calculation such 
those given years ago in the R.I.B.A. Report 
and which ought to be as readily understood 4 
are the methods employed for the calculation 
of structures in timber and steel. 


In a ote? published of 
Reinforced June 9, 1911, we described am 
Concrete illustrated the reinforced co 


Screw Piles. crete screw piles patent 
by Mr. G. C. Vernon-Inkpéi 

F.S.I. We have now received a copy 
a patent specification setting forth # 
details of certain improvements upon th 
original design of the piles. The principi 


points are (1) the employment of ordinam 
commercial sections of steel for the purpose @f 
reinforcement ; (2) the provision of additional 
coils placed in the shaft, in the same directi@ 
as the screw threads and in conjunction will 
the spiral reinforcement; the provision 
tangential arms in a reverse direction, and i 
addition to those following the desc nd 
screw, so as to enable the piles to be screws 
out of the soil without risk of fracture ; and (3) 
the provision of radial and tangential ar 
passing wholly or partially through the ¢ oncrelig 
of the shaft. 
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Dusigns have been prepared 

Proposed by two German engineers for 
Tower at the erection at Diisseldorf of 
Disseldorf. a steel tower 1,640 ft. high, oF 
656 ft. higher than the Eiff 

Tower. The principle adopted i is one embody= 
ing girders without diagonal bracing, intr 
duced ago by Professor Vierendeel, of the 


University of Louvain. It is claimed that the 
use of these girders gives a lighter appearancé 
and better architectural effect than the ordinary 
diagonal system. The base will be 640 ff 
square, and the sides of the tower will slope 
slightly inwards for the first 312 ft. of its height} 
and above that level up to the height of 1 476 ft. 


the structure will assume the form of a graceftll 
sp) It will widen out into a platform 82 ff 
square, on which it is proposed to establish @ 


restaurant, and to which access will be obtained 
by means of two lifts, while two spiral stai® 
cases will lead to the summit. Apart from it§ 
structural interest the tower should be useful 
as a meteorological observatory and a wireless 
telegraphic station. 


A NEW 
New Reservoir under 


storage reservoir now 
construction at Wilps 
at Blackburn. shire, in connexion with thé 

waterworks system of Black 
burn, will be supplied direct from the reservoits 
at Whitewell, and is intended to augment 
existing supplies in the districts of Little 
Harwood, Bastwell, Wilpshire, and Langhoy 
at present drawing water direct from the 
r includes) 


mains. The site of the new reser 
some 58 acres, of which 38 acres will form thé 
aten surface area of the reservoir. Th@ 
of the reservoir will be 140 million 
ons and its maximum depth 53 ft. At thé 


-kburn end of the site it is necessary 1 
construct a dam 2,000 ft. long, and at thé 
opposite end the roadway will be raised 20 ff 
The work of excavation inyolyes the removal of 
23 cubic yds. of earth. It is estimated that 
the construction of the reservoir will occupy 
two and a half years, and that its completion 
will have the effect of postponing for some 
years the necessity of extending the water 
works in the Whitewell district. The con 
tractors are Messrs. R. M‘Alpine & Sons, of 
Glasgow and London, and the cost of the works 
is stated at 65,0001. 


CoNsIDERABLE trouble has 

Subsidence of been given at Rochomié 

a Waterworks Waterworks, whence the towml 

Embankment. of Buckie is mainly supplied 

with water. Three years ago 

a dam was constructed, about 2 m: from 
the town, comprising an earthen embankment 
with a puddle core 60 ft. high, hol ling up about 
47 ft. of water. A valve tower is connected 
with the middle of the embankment by a steel 
bridge, and, owing to the undermining of the 
embankment by water, the concrete founda- 
tions of the bridge have subsided, ‘owing the 
superstructure seriously out of position. As ® 
temporary expedient the water level has beet 


lowered so as to reduce the + are, and expert 
advice is bei taken with regard to the 
measures nec! ‘y for effecting a permanent 


cure of the defect that has developed. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ROPES. 
HE durability of wire ropes for use in 
cranes, lifts, and hoisting apparatus 
{ly is of much importance to 
ng contractors and other classes of our 


| 
— DURABILITY OF WIRE 
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S. 
lo life of a wire rope depends to a con- 
pble extent upon the quality of the 
i and the size of the wire itself. 

a general rule, the wire used in the 
facture of lifting ropes is of crucible 
| with the tensile strength of irom 
| 130 tons per square inch. If the rope 
ade of very hard steel, it is desirable 
b interests of durability that the winding 
ls should be of proportionately lar 


ger 


other point of importance is the ratio 
wire diameter to the diameter of the 
) If the wines are too large they suffer 
ive strain in passing over pulleys, and 
> small they are quickly worn away by 
inst the pulleys and against each 
in the body of the rope. 

is question in a paper read 
qe Institution of Mechanical Engineers 


Dani ion 
b principal factor in limiting + tthe life of 
| Top and discusses its effects upon 


| formed of relatively fine wire 
en’ a rope so constituted is passing over 
ley the pressure at iach point of con- 
petween it and the pulley, and between 
ndividual wires, may be assumed at one- 


er of the pressure occurring in a rope 
same diameter, but made of wires 
juble the diameter. The damage done 


le smalier wires by contact, even under 
ewer pressure, will probably be half that 
Ito wires of double the size in a vope of 
me diameter, and will result in the 
hg through of the wire in half the time, 


jmaking the effect of abrasion pro- 
mately great. 
ain, if the diameter of the pulley is 


ed, the pressure at the points of contact 
the bending stress will be proportion- 
‘increased, so that it may reasonably 
pected that with a pulley diameter pro- 
pned to the wire diameter the life of the 


fwith fine wires will be one-quarter that 
lope with the coarser wires, and working 
'a pulley of correspondingly larger 


bier. 
nutacturers of wire ropes usually publish 
unendations as to the minimum si 


for adoption, but give no 
the effect of using pulleys of 


point on which precise 
» particularly valuabk 


PB experience of user extremely 
ole, owing to the different conditions 
| which wire ropes are employed. 
vbly the.most reliable data of the kind 


Andrew 8. B 


hose given by Mr. ggart, 


Inst.C.E., in paper read to the 
n of Civil Engineers, and obtained 
© result of te made with the object 


certaining the best type of rope for 
lymenv in the construction of the Forth 


Mr. Biggart con- 
round which the rope 
tension, and the tests were 
ng the ropes to and fro until 
ied. 


lage ens 
m the results obtained with various 
of rope working under different con- 
is, the general conclusion may be’ drawn 


by increasing the diameter of the pull 

extent equal to two circumferences of 
bpe the life of the latter can be doubled. 
ould be borne in mind, however, that, in 
ion to the ratio of pulley and rope 
ter, the user mu so take into account 


angement of the rope and pulleys, and 
2 for the relatively heavy wear 
ated arrangements, with several 
by increasing the diameter of 


Biggart’ experiments also show the 
cial effect of oiling wire ropes, this 
nent increasing the life of a given kind 
be two or three times, by reducing the 


cutting acticn of the wires upon each other. 
The experiments indicate further that ropes 
which are subjected to reverse stresses may 
be expected to last only half as long as similar 
ropes worked under conditions which involve 
bending stress in one direction only. 

Those of our readers who desire to study 
the subject fully may be referred to the text 
of Mr. art’s paper, and also to the recent 
paper by Mr. Adamson, where a series of 
useful deductio from the experiments will] 
be found. 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 


TueE twenty-fourth Report of the Board of 


Trade Labour Department on Strikes and 
Lock-outs in the year 1911 has recently been 
issued. The number of workpeople affected 


961,930) v 
period 1893- 


; the highest recorded during the 
1911; and the loss in working days 
(10,319,591) has only been exceeded ‘in four 
previous years—1893, 1897, 1893, and 1908. 
In connexion with the above figures we may 
quote those published for the first ten months 
of the current. year in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette, as they show an unfortunate 
record, 1,386,978 workpeople having been 
involved in disputes, at a loss of 39,816,200 
working days. 

The principal strikes and lock-outs of 1911 
were those amongst seamen, transport workers, 


and dock laboure and the cotton-weaving 
indus Questions of trade involved 46 per 


cent. of the workpeople thrown out of work, 
but trade union questions 39 per 

The aggregate number of 
available for the whole industrial population, 
exclusive of agricultural labourers, is estimated 
as 3,100,000.009, so the loss of time spread over 
the whole industrial population is computed as 
about one day per person. So stated the loss 
does not seem very considerable, but we prefer 
to represent the loss to the wage-earning 

ses in money, and if the modera te figure of 
half-a-crown is taken as representing the averag 
value of a day's work the loss of 10,319, 
working days totals a sum of about 1 
The disruption of work, as we recently 
in our article on changes in rates of wages, 
moreover tends to lower wages over the whole 
country, whilst some trade is lost never to 
return. Employers and employed cannot too 
carefully consider these facts with a view to 
sing whether less costly methods of settling 
disputes cannot be resorted to. 

Disputes affecting about one-third of the 
total number of workpeople involved were 
settled by conciliation, arbitration playing a 
very subsidiary part, affecting only 7,485 work- 
people. 

This Report dealing with stril and lock- 
outs, of course, furnishes no account of the 
number of disputes settled by conciliation and 
other methods without a stoppage of work 

It may be noted that sympathetic disputes 
directly and indirectly involved 6,773 work- 
people at a loss of 72,025 working days. 

In the building trade only 2.789 workpeople 
were directly or indirectly involved in disputes 
and the loss in working days v 74,962. 
These figures coincide very closely with those 
for 1908. In 1910 very few workpeople were 
involved in disputes (only 880), but the loss of 
working days wai 5. In 1909 1,592 work- 
people were affected, but the loss in working- 
days was even less, being but 19,060. In 1911 
the disputes involving 49 per cent. of the work- 
people in the building trade ended favourably 
to the workpeople, disputes involving 5:9 per 
cent. in favour of the employers, whilst those 
involving 45°1 per cent. were compromised. In 
this trade conciliation and arbitration settled 
the disputes affecting 1,822 employee: 


POLICE ORPHANAGE, REDHILL. 


It has been decided to erect an addition to 
the Provincial Police Orphanage, Redhil 
Surrey. The new building will provide dormi- 
tories for forty-eight ¢ irls, with extensive bath 
and lavatory accommodation on each floor; 
eleven rooms for staff, new boiler-house, stores, 
ete. The cost of the wor 4,0002., and the 
architect. Mr, J. Augustus Souttar, of Bishops- 
gate, E.C 


LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


From the monthly statement drawn up by 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, Broad- 
,» Westminster, S.V we take the follow- 


In Canada there has been plenty of work 
lately for railway navvies and mechanics, but 
the demand for more hands has now ceased for 
this year. In Sydney, New South Wales, and 
suburbs the building and furniture trades have 
been fairly well employed, and competent men 
se trades (except stonemasons) and strong 
y labourers can get work. In Victoria 
there is a limited demand for bricklayers, 
rpente plasterers, cabinet-makers, and 
capable navvi but no demand in the en- 
gineering trades. In South Australia the 
building trades continue to be very active. 
There is a fair demand for competent joiners 
and bench hands. Plasterers are in very 
strong demand, and good men can command 
up to 15s. per day. Bricklayers, brickmakers, 
lvanised ironworkers, plumbers, and masons 


wallers) are in fair request. Stone-cutters 
quiet. The demand for painters has im- 
proved. In Queensland there a good 


demand for strong men for railway construc- 
tion work, The demand for mechanics and 
miners is fairly well met locally. In Western 
Australia there is not much demand for more 
mechanics, bit in Zasmania there is a scarcity 
of general labourers for the construction of 
tramways in new districts, and for other public 
works. Very few competent mechanics. are 
out of work in Vew Zealand, but there does 
not appear to be any special demand for more 
men. Employment in the building trades at 
Johannesburg continues brisk, and bricklayers 
and stonemasons well employed; car- 
penters are plentiful, and many 
plasterers and men in the engineering trades 
are idle. At Pretoria there is no demand. 
At Cape Town there is a continued demand 


for competent plumbers and plasterers. At 
Durban skilled plumbers and plasterers are 
ree, but bricklayers are plentiful. A report 


has been received to the effect that the Tea 
market in the United States of America is 
overstocked; that unemployment, especially 

among unskilled is very prevalent: 
and that competition for a vacant berth is as 
keen in New York as in’ London. British 
emigrants would be ill-advised to go to New 
York in search of employment, especially in 
view of the high cost of living and the heavy 
general expense: 


BELFAST BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the monthly meeting of the Council of 
the County Borough of Belfast, held in the 
City Hall on the 2nd inst., the Town Clerk 
(Mr. Robert Meyer) said he had received the 
following resolution from the Belfast eee 
Association :—‘* The Belfast Builders’ Associa- 


tion, having had brought under their notice 
the greatly increasing practice of the Works 
and Surveyor’s Departments of the Corpora- 
tion carrying out work of considerable magni- 
tude by direct labour, desire to protest against 


the practice, as not only extravagant in cost, 
but also as an interference with the legitimate 
business of the members of this Association, and 
hereby appoint a deputation to place their 
views before the Corporation at their next 
monthly meeting.’ It was decided to receive 
the'deputation, which consisted of the follow- 
members of the Builders’ sociation : 


ing 

Messrs. R. B. Henry, J.P. (President); W: i. 
M'Laughlin, J.P. (Vice-President) ;’ Henry 
Martin, J. M‘Ivor, J. O. Campbell, Sa Be 


Thompson, W. J, Stewart, John Smith, C. 
Murdoch, James Lees, and J, Alfred M‘Auley 
(Secretary). 

Mr. R. B. Henry said the resolution passed 


by the Builders’ A was one of pro 
test against the p the Works and 
Surveyor’s and Tramway Departments of the 
Corporation carrying out work of considerable 
magnitude by direct labour, They held that 
this mode of carrying out work was not fair 
onable to a body of contractors such as 


or 1 
they were. They were not on 

bat were also amongst the larges 

in the city. They did not make this pr 
with entirely selfish motives, but they also 
made it as ratepayers and on behalf of the 


ratepayers, and they considered that the work 
that the Corporation had hitherto carried out 
by direct labour had been done in an extraya- 
gant manner, and had cost much more than 


722 

if they had let it out to tender. T hey also 
considered that municipal trading—or, if they 
liked to so it, direct labour—interfered 


with their large business, and members of the 
Builders’ Association felt that the City 
Council, representing the ratepayers’ w r 
should pause before continuing the practi 
into which they had been gradually tting. 
They, as contractors, had been keeping in 
close touch with the work which the Corpora- 
tion had been doing, and they regretted to 
say that the manner in which the various 
works had been carried out had cost 30 per 
cent. more than if they had let it ou 
contract. Was it likel, the membe 
the Corporation, in their individual cap 
would go on with work without first knowing 


the cost of it? Undoubtedly they would 
not. Under the system of direct labour or 
municipal trading they instructed the City 


Surveyor, Tramway Manager, or Works Super- 
intendent to put in hand work of a large 
magnitude, and the cost was not known until 
the work was finishe They should bear in 
mind that a contractor who faithfully wished 
to carry out his contracts with credit to him- 
self and his clients must give his personal 
supervision at all times; now, was it possible 


that the City Sury Tramw Manager, 
and the Works Superintendent, if they at- 
tended to their proper duties, could in any 
sense of the word divide certain amount 
of their time to carry out large wor 

My. WW. A. ughlin, who also spoke, 


said the members of the Builders’ Association 
honestly believed t the system of which 
they complained was costing more than the 
plan they advocated. There was a great deal 
of work which must perhaps be done by direct 
labour, and the deputation did not object. to 
its being so done; but when large wo 
the building of the City Hall, for it 
could be done by contractors at competitive 
sometimes at a figure below the actual 
y should the Corporation use direct 


would be fully eonesed is the Gee 
The deputation then withdrew. 


MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


THe annual banauet of the Master Builders’ 
Association, held at the Bungalow Hotel 
recently, under the Presidency of Mr. H. C. 
Sleep, was largely attended. To the toast of 
the “Naval and Military Forces of the 
Empire,”’ proposed by Mr. G. W. H. Pearse, 
responses were made by Colonel Sidney Keen 
and» Mr. J. S. Walker, while “The Urban 
Distriet Council,” honoured on the initiative of 
Mr. H. Butt, was acknowledged by Councillor 
H. Ward, Councillor J. J. Bond, Mr. S. C. 
Smith (Town Clerk), and Mr. H. A. Brown, 
C.E. (Surveyor). Dr. Duncan Grey proposed 
“The Association and Honorary Member 
and replies, were fomthoomn a from, the Pr 
dent, Mr. Penny, Mr. Addicott, and Mr. 
BE. Stradling. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


POLICE BUILDINGS, INVERNESS. 

The enlarged buildings for the Inverness 
police he now been completed. The build- 
ings huve been entiraly nstructed, the 
interior is on modern lines, and the old 
frontage has been retained. The new work 
has been executed from the plans of Mr. R. I. 
Macbeth, architect mated oo of 
4.0002. The contr, i 
Alexander Campbell 
ander And 
Fraser; plasterer, 


es é 


plumber, J. “ah sell ; 
Macdonald, dge-street; ironworks, 
street Foundry “C company, Ltd.; heating, 


Messrs. Mackenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh. 
NEW DOCK, NORTH SHIELDS. 

Messrs. Smith’s Dock-Company, Litd., have 
had a new dock erected for them at North 
Shields under the direction of Messrs. Mon- 
crieff & Co., of Neweastle. The dock is 525 ft. 
long, and the entrance is 71 ft. wide. The 


contractors for the wo: 
Co., and resident en 


were Sir John Aird & 
ineer was Mr. Goldson. 


THE FL 
These new 


‘WAY HOUSE, E.C. 

premises for the Amalgamated 
were recently inaugurated by 
ffe. The Fleetway House is situ- 
Aa in Fa Ei edpp toad, and the area of the 
site is 22,000 sq. ; the height of the build- 
ing from aren to roof 90 ft. The archi- 
tect was. Mr. Herbert O. Hillis, of Fenchurch- 


street, E.C.; the quanti urveyors were 
Messrs. John Leaning & Sons, John-street, 


W.C., associated with 1 Robinson & 


THE BUILDER: 


Roods, New-court, Carey-street ; 
ing electrical engineer was Mr. 
Snell, 5, Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
general contractors were 
head & Son, Enfield; 
was Mr. J. Spooner. 


the cons 
Albion 
E.C.; 


The 
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ult APPLICATIONS UNDER LOND( 


s thie ) 


Ss 


followi ing its ms 


were concerned in the erection or equipment 


of the building :—Steel construction, Mes 
R. Moreland & Son, Lid., 
asphalt, the Limmer ‘Asphalte Pa 
pany, Ltd., Caxton House 
brickwork, the Middleton Firec 
Ltd., 27, Chane 
Fireclay Company, Litd., 
und; carving, Mr, ©. Bee 
auxhall Bridge-road,  S.W. 
George Wright, Ltd., Queen Vic 
. §.W.; fireproof me 
& Co., Ltd., Perren-stre 


Goswell-road, .C 
ng Com- 
glazed 

y Company, 
ane, W.C., and the Leeds 
Norfolk-street. 


vy 
Mather 


-; fire sppliances, Mes: & 
Litd., Queen Anne’s-chambers, West- 
minster, S.W.; fire alarms, the Associated 
Fire Alarms, Lid., Jewin House, Redcross- 


street, E.C.; flooring, the 
Flooring Company, 
W.C., and for the 
York Belting and Packin, 


Durato 


paving 


Asbestos 
264, Soho-square, 
i the New 
Company, Ltd., 


Southampton-row, W.C.; glass, the Br 2 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., Hill-street, 
Finsbury, E.C.; granite and marble, Messrs. 
Fenning & Co., Ltd., Palace Wharf, Rain- 


-“Haminersinith, Wee 
& Co., Lid., 


heating, Messrs. 
Wardour-street, 
is Elevator Company, Lid.. 


Queen S.W., and Messrs. 
Smith, Major, , Queen’s-road, 
Battersea, S.W. Rashleigh 


essr 
ANG 

ered design of 
Ltd., Adnil Bu 


Phipps & CG 
light fittings ar 2 
Adnil Electric ees 


(the Indirect 


the 
ild- 


ing, Artillery-lane, H.C.) ; ornamental plaster- 
ing, Me M. Boekbinder & Sons, Ltd., 
Crown-plac entish Town, N.W.; sanitary 
work, S: George Jennings, Ltd., Lam- 
beth Palace-road, §.E.; sanitary fittings, 
's. Shanks & Co., Lid., New Bond-street, 
Portland stone, Mr. F,. J. Barnes, Nine 

wes) tiles and terazzo work, 


Co. 
Rust’s V: 


Diespek 
ct, and Messrs. 


Ltd., Holborn- 
itreous Mosaic 


Company; room decoration, Messrs, H, H. 
Aartyn & Co., Cheltenham, and Mes Rop- 
ley, Duk et, Manchester- -square, Ww. locks 
and fittir Me: Kaye & Sons, ig 


Holborn, V 

& R. Leggot 
yacuum. cleanin, 
ing Company, Lt 
artesian well, M. 
Bunhill-row,  E.C. electric 
Synchronome Company, 
lightning conductors, 
& Co., Philpot-lane 
Piggott Brothers & © 


window gearing Ss 
Ltd., High Holborn, 

the British Vacuum Cl 
Parsons Green-lane, §. 


cloc! 


gate, E.C. The exterior bracket clock-case, 
with some interior metal-work for lift en- 


closures, etc., 


Allen & Co., 


was supplied by 


TRADE NEWS. 
Mr. William Glasier (of Pall Mall East) 
nounces the sale of the freehold 
“Priory Lodge,” Barnes, which covers an a 
of upwards “of 120,000 ft., with frontage 
the main road, immediately opposite the 
eee Church of St. Le eee 


& Ce arotiibeGtsy Dougla 
of ventilation (natural 
latest patent ‘“ air-pump 
inlet is been 
Dougtas, Isle of Man. 


Boy. 


” ventilators and a 
anplied to Finch-hill Chur 


Le Grand & Sutcliff, 


taf, 
itd., Bishops- 


essrs. W. T. 
132, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


at the Grov 
Dulwich Common-road, Dulwich (Messrs. W 
son & Ellwood for the 
Company).—Co. 


and step-ladder 
on the south-western side of Kilburn-prio 
Hampstead (M 


on the 
Hampstead (Mr. § 


glass shelter at the prem 
ing & Gillow, Ltd., 
M 
W 


ing crane at the prem 
Wortley, Bidborough- 
H. B. Hale).—Consent, 


ings in the 
& “Co., Ltd., 
of Pear Tree-street, Finsbury 
Paterson, 


projecting features at the 
Piccadilly, 
Gri 


BUILDING ACTS, 


At Tuesday’ 


1894 to 190 


s meeting of the London Cow 


Council the ferns “applications under | 
London Building Act were dealt with, ( 
names of the applicants are given in paz 
theses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Clapham.—Erection of a building at] 


146, High-street, Clapham, abutting also uf 
Wirtemberg (Mr. J. S. Beard for J 
S. H. Beard).—Consent 


Dulwich.— 


@ one-story bull 
on the northern side 


ion of 
e Hotel, 


Norman Engineer 


nt. 


Finsbury, Hast.—Illuminated advertisem 


case at the Old-street station of the City g 
South London Railwa 
T. ©. Jenkin).—Consent. 


y, next to City-road (J 


Hampstead.—Retention of an iron land} 
at the New Kilburn Empi 


C. Gulliyver).—Consent. 

tion to a conseryat 
of Fitzjohn’s-aven 
C. Lathbridge). —Refus 
Marylebone, EK st.—Erection of an iron 4 


Hampstead.+ 


eastern 


rylebone (Mr. R. F. ; 
ring & Gillow, Ltd 
St. Pancras, South. 


ection of a proj 
of Messrs, Voile 
ot, St. Pancras (J 


Westmins 


-—Retention of an illuminal 


sign at Caxton Tothill-street, We 
minster (Cabins, Consent. 
Westminster. — Erection of eight on 


windows and a projecting cornice at a 
posed building to 
Dean 
Gordon & Gunton for 
Tobacco Company, Ltd.).— 


Pp 
Millbank % 
Westminster (Meg 
the British Ameri 
Consent. 

Width of Way. 
¢.—Retention of lavatory bui 
of Messrs. Carter, Paters 
abutting upon the northern s 
(Messrs. Cart 
nt. 


abut upon 
Stanley-street, 


Finsbury, Bi 


& Co., Léd.).—Con 


Woo ie —Erection of a cinematogrm 
building abut upon Beresford-street, Bet 
ford- marie and Salutation-alley, Wooly 
(Mr. R. M. Allen).—Consent, 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Kensington, South.—ntrance steps and 


coal-bin at No. 4, Onslow-mews East, Sol 


Kensington (Messrs, E. K. Wilson & Sa 
.—Consent. 
George, Hanover-square.t—Brection 


Berkeley Hol 
next to Berkeley-street (Mr, 
gs for the Berkeley Hotel Company, Lit 


—Consent. 


an- 


ate known as 


rea 


Hearn’s-buildin 
to south-eastern s 
old fence on the south- 


Width of Way and Widening of Streets 
Walworth —Widening of isdall-place 4 
erection of a house on ] 
e of Hearn’s-buildings, and 
ern side and a fence 


the north-eastern side of Elsted-strect, each 


Kay 
* system 


le’s 


less than 
centre of the road 
tion of a house on the, south-western side 
Tisdall-place 


ibed distance from | 
y of the street; and e 


the pres 


with an 


irregular open sp 
ch, about such building: (Mr. R. Dickins) 
Consent. 


Windsore Station, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal. 


An illustration is here given of the Windsore Station, of tl 
Pacific Railway Company at Montreal. 


have been waterproofed with 


Ceresit, 


he Canadian 
the tunnels and subways of which 


supplied by the British Ceresit 


Waterproofing Company. Ltd. 
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Dwellings for the 
ptjord.—Blocks 
e on the eas 
ford (Mr. E. 


Wor 


dwel upon 
le of Brookmill road, 


1i).—Consent, 


Dniting of Buildings. 
iaton.—Uniting of Nos. 117 and 119, Fern- 
road, Brixton (Mr Ce 
ty of London.—Uniti 
18, Moorgate-street, 
rgate-street, and the 
ting upon Telegraph-street 
e).—Consent. 
ty of London.—Opening in the party wall 
e ground-floom level between Nos. 27 and 
Paleon-square, City (Mr. C. Gordon Smith 

rs, Watts, Payne, & Co,).—Consent. 
ndon.—Formation of openings in 
wall at No. 15, Aldersgate-street, 
H. Knight).—Cc 
—Uniting 


with No. 20, 
nite House ” 
(Mr. L. U. 


(Mr. 
ty of London 
No, 1, Furnival-s 


12, Holborn 
N reet with Nos. 2 and 3, 
lival-street, City, by means of openin 
irst and second floor levels (Messrs. Gilb 
ynstanduros).—Consent. 

ty of London.—Floors of special construc- 
in lieu of iron doors to an opening in the 
ion wall at Nos. 5 to 11, Holborn (Art 
11 Construction Company, Lid.)—Consent. 


ty of London.—Uniting of No. 14, Blom- 
street and No, 46, New Broad-street, City, 
neans of an opening at the ground-floor 

r R. Conder for the W. T. 


graph Works Company, Ltd.).— 


Nos. 
M. W. Ki 
nsbury, Central and the form: 
of openings in a wall pets 
and 104 and Nos, 105 and 108, Cl 


een 


10: 

Pad Winsbury. (Mr. By’ King 
sent. 

nsbury, Central.—Unitine of Nos. 60 and 
spencer-street, Clerkenwell (Mr. R. Shaw). 
msent. 


nsbury, Centra 


1.—Formation of four open- 
Reccoeding the 


construction th 
thick (Mr. J. G. Gridley 
Messrs. E. Pollard & Co. , Ltd.).—Cons sent. 
ampstead.—Formation of an opening be- 
mn Noe: 477 and 479, Finchley-road, Hamp- 
ground-floor level (Mr. S.C. 
. Cherry).—Consent. 

eding the utory 


ane is 
ion walls 14 in. 


jn a division wall at the premises of 
srva, Litd., North-crescent, Tottenham 
oad (Messrs. Dennison, Kett, & Co., 
).—Consent. 
olborn.—Retention of openings in a party 
at 235 and 236, Tottenham Couri- 
i, Holborn (Mr, F. H. Shann for Lloyds 
k, Ltd.). asent. 
lington, Ww est.—Ope the 
atory size in divisior 
Mes: J. Tylor & 


E. L. Hall for M 
—Consent. 
n opening be- 


Islington (Mr, 
lor & Sons, Ltd 
ennington.—F erm: 


mn Nos. 219 and 221. andsworth-road, 
mington, at the ground-flcor level (Mr. B. 
tie for Messrs. Smith & Chapple).— 
sent, 


ennington.—Formation of an opening in 


party wall between Nos. 190 and 192, 
vdsworth-road, Kennington (Messrs. Green- 
| & Crac! A for C. Greenfield).— 
sent, 


arylebone, Bast.—Formation of an opening 
he party wall at the first-floor level be- 


mn Nos. 33 and 34, Union-street, St. Mary- 
ne (Mr, John Slater for Messrs. Abdulla 
0.).—Consent, 

addington, South.—Formation of an open- 


with double 
at the first- 


high, 
n wall 


6 ft. wide by 3 ft. 6 in. 
. shutters, in a di 
r level next to the s aft 
of Messrs. 


dining-rooms at 
eley, 


. Wh Lid., 
(Me: John 
and Milners’ 
W. Whiteley, 


Hanover- square.—Formation of 
nings between Nos. 407 and_ 409, xford- 
et, at the first and second floor levels 

. Smith & Co. for Messrs. Naylor 
(London), Ltd.).—Consent. 
Thitechapel.—Formation of openings ex- 
ling the statutory size in the division walls 
. building on the southern side of Fashion- 
et, Whitechapel, and to the provision of 
oured doors in lieu of iron doors to such 
nings (Messrs. Grant & Dolley, and Mather 
Jatt, Ltd.).—Consent. 


he recommendations marked + are contrary 
the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
meils concerned. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


— Dom 
for the Airdr 


AIRDRIE. 
(9002.), 


tic science centre, 
School Board. 


ete. 


posed hall for St. Martin’s 
T. A. Moxon, Vicar, Parish 
Church, Alfreton. 
Amersham.—Additions to grammar school 


(2,300.) Mx. W. 
Aylesbury. 
Atherton.—Exiensions to 
Mr. James C. 
manufacture 
_ Ballyward.—Dispensary 
Guardians’ Offic Banbr: 
Barnsley.—Proposed i 
John’s Church, Barns} 


Riley, architect, County Hall, 


works, 


i Bag-lane, 
Prestwick, 


bolt and nut 


residence ; 


Clerk, 


3 Vicar, St. 


Barrow-in- Furnes roposed school; Mr. 
idge, Education Offices, Barrow. 
dditions to Bottom Mill for 


& J. Stubley, Ltd., woollen manu- 
e—School (600 places), Lower-road ; 

Mr. A. T. Flux, Education Offices, Erith, 
Bishop Auckland.—Offices for Rural District 
Council and Guardians (3,200/.); Mr. S. 
Auckland Guardians’ Offices, Bishop 


Tower to St. Silas’s Church 
Mes: Austin & Paley, architects, 
Castle Pa % 
pm ee erations to premises at 
corner of Wellington-road for the Blackpool 
Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Braintree.—Additions at new swimming- 
bath (3362.); Mr, W. Potter, builder, Brain- 


& 0007.) ; 
Cc 


Moor-sireet, 
‘Architect, 


—Infants’ school, 
r. J. Hutching 
tleoon Offices, Stafford. 
conversion of isola- 
1s home; Mr. H. D. 
Offices, Birming- 


County 
Bromsgrove.—Proposed 
tion hospital into childr 


Holloway, 
ham-road, 


erk, Guardians’ 
Bromsgrove, 


Caledon. — Dispen: residence; Clerk, 
Guardians’ Offices, Du nnon. 
Carnarvon.—Twenty-five workmen’s dwell- 


i 
Surveyor, 


in Mr, E. Hall, Town Hall, 
on. 

Chelmsford.—Houses, Danbury, Sandon, and 

Little Baddow (3,0002. Mr. J. Dewhurst, 


Surveyor, Rural District ‘Council Offices. 
Chesterton.—Cookery centre; Mr. H. John- 
son, builder, 80, London-road, Chesterton. 


Claydon.—School:; Mr. W. T. Watkins, 
Education Offic Ipswich. 

Cold Nort: shool (1,1152.); Mr. J. 
Rayner, builder, ast Hanningfield, Chelms- 
ford. 

Consett Proposed aisle to church (1,500Z.) ; 


Church, Consett. 

(a second part of housing scheme 
, and enlargement of tramway depot; 
Swindlehurst, Engineer, Town Hall, 


Cramlington, — Remodelling 
Council School (596/.) ; 
builder, Tynemouth. 
Pavilion in front of Victoria Palace ; 
Golder, Surveyor, Town Hall, Deal. 
to Market Hotel for 
Mappin’s Masborough Old Brewery Company, 
Ltd Grease gue ad, Masbro’, Rotherham, 
» Brentwood, and additions to 
Mr. F. Whitmore, archi- 
‘Chaat 
—Proposed restoration of church; 
Cuthbert’s Church, Fishlake. 
‘hool (140 places) and altera- 
1001 for the Managers, 


Cramlington 
Mr. J. Car- 


tions to 


Foot’s C lehurst Church School. 

Glouce ge House  (1,500I.); 
Vicar, S Church, Gloucester, 

Govan! chool (18,000/.); Mr. A. 
Balfour, architect, 110, Mains-street, City, 
Glasgow. 

Greetland (Halifax).—Sunday-school; Rey. 


A. V. Flower, 
Greetland. 

Haltwhistle. —Proposed 
Mr. k, Guardians’ Offices. 

regener and shops, Main-strect 
and Barrow -lane, for the Lancaster Co-opera- 


St. Thomas’s Church, 


icar, 


children’s home; 


ve been passed for the erec- 


in Glendale-road, and for 

alterations to ‘‘The Brambles, Bigwood- 
avenue, for Mr. W. H. Overton. 

Kent.—Special _ instruction centre, Seven- 


oaks, and improvements to school, Wilming- 
ton: Mr. W. H. Robinson, Architect, Kent 
Education Offices, Caxton House, Westminster, 
Saye 

Lifford (Birmingham). —Stables  (3,4587.) ; 
Messrs. T, Elvin & Son, Naden-road, Soho- 
hill, Birmingham. 


* See algo our liet of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Liscard (Cheshire).—Proposed additions at 
hostel at Y.W.C.A. Institute and Honday 
Home (1,500/.); Miss M. Pes 
Withenfield House, Wither 

Malton (Yorks).—Laundry at workhouse; 
Messrs. H. Oldfield & Son, Bridgefoot, 
Malton, 

Middlesbrough.—Premises, corner of Albert- 
road, for W . Freeman, Hardy, & Will 
boot, ands shoe manufacturers, 57, Rutland- 
street, 


—Proposed improvement of Burgh 
Z.); Surveyor, Burgh Hall, Mont- 


(Birmingham).—Stables _(1,7111.) ; 
builder, 76 to 80, Lombard- 


_ Newsham. 
Trustees, F 
Blyth, 

Newton Abbot.—Proposed additions at work 


‘Proposed mission buildings; 
Presbyterian Church, Waterloo-road, 


Mr. F. Horn 
Newton Abbot. 
ewtown (Mon.).—Welsh memorial offices for 
e Welsh National Memorial Association. 
North Seaton.—School C. Williams, 
County Education Offic veastle, 
k 168 houses; Mr. W. N. 
Rural District Council 


Guardians’ 


Clerk, 


Ongar. 

berton. — Picturedrome 

House, Ormskirk-road, for Mr, 
Pittodrie—Pavilion (9002.) ; 

donian Golf Club, Aberdeen. 

yn (Elint).—Workmen’s 

red Wilkinson, Surveyor, 


near Halfway 
G. Wadsworth. 
Secretary, Cale- 


dwelli 
Urban 


trict Council Offices, Prestatyn, 
Rhbuallt (Flintshire).—School; Mr. J. Bevan 
Evans, County Education Offices, Mold. 


Roomfield.—Alterations to Manse for the 

Trustees, Roomfield Baptist Church. 
Rotherham.—Proposed. extensions to tram- 
> shed, UST oaS ie ; also enlargement 
Mr. EK. B. Martin, 


rham, Plans have 


been pa: s s Lord- 
street, fv. B. Bool; miners’ aid ‘and rescuo 
station, : ‘Ann’s-road, for the Rotherham 
and District Rescue Station Board; four 
houses, Church-street, Kimberworth, for Mr. 
W. Lodge. A vlan has been lodged for eleven 
houses, G ; Messrs. Ball & Waite, 


Pennington-street, for 
bins, Ltd., furniture and 
cycle ‘manufacturers, Rugby. 

Rurther Jen.— Additions te works for 
Bl and Nut Company, Lid. 
Enlargement of iene institu- 
(6771.) ; Mr. A. W. ‘Phillips, 
Sheerness. 


the 


cents 


tion 
builder, 


Sheffield.—The 1 


fans have been 
Newhall-road 


following _p 
ddition to premis 
and Ci street, for Mes Jammell, Laird, 
& Co.; power-house, Broughton- lane, for the 
Brightside and Carbrook Co- operative Society, 
-; four houses, Springy le-road, for Mr. 
houses, Vale-road, for Miss 
Steam Clock Inn, Newhall- 
Strouts’ 
Linburn 
"Holland; 
for 


passed 


four 
- additions, 


Hewitt; 
yoad and Brightside-lane, for Messrs. 


houses, 
Mr. H. 


Company, Lid. ; 
roads, for 
premises, Bastock-road, 
Shipman & Co., Ltd 
Button-lane, for 1 
& F. S. Marsden, Ltd.; additions, Her 
Inn, Ros yoad, and Hermitage-street, 
Mess H. Ward & Co., Ltd.; four houses, 
Toe lenaeroed for Mr. d.. Hf. Smith; sm 
houses, Eccleshall-road, for Messrs. J. E.. & 
A. §. Wilbraham; additions to premises, 
for | Cravens, Ltd 
-street, 
; additions to 
for the Sheffield 


Brewery 
and Osmaston 
alterations to 

A 


tions to premises, 


aniforth-road, 
additions to. x 
Me W. Spencer & Co., 
premises, Rockingham- Jane, 
Electrical Enginee ing Company, Ltd. ; alt 
s to premises, Hyre-lane, for 
y & Sons, Ltd.: seven houses, 
avenue, for Mr. H. EB. Fern; four houses, 
Redm: -road, Sandygate, for Mrs. Peace: 
additions, Old S$ eare Inn, Gleadless and 
Well roa for Mr additions 
to premi Mowbray-street, for Messrs. W. 
Turne Sons, Ltd.; cinematograph theatre, 
Spital-hill, for Mr. W. T. Gent; cinemato- 
graph theatre, Cravens and Catley roads, for 
Mr. J. di 
Silverdale—Cookery centre; Mr. E. Holl- 
ingshead, Education Offices, Wolstanston. 
South Chingford. —School (4,1171.); Messrs. 
Mattock Brothers, puilders, Winkfield-road, 


is, near Doxey-road railway 


bridge, for the Universal Grinding Wheel 
Company, Sheffield. 
Sunderland.—School: Mr. H. Reed, Educa- 


tion Offices, Sunderland. 
Todmorden.—Alterations to Cattle Market 
Hotel’ for Massey’s Burnley Brewery, Litd., 
Westgate, Burnley. 
Torq —The following plans have been 
passed :—f een houses, Hingston-road, for 


alee 


SS 


one 
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Mr. W. A. Perring; additions to laundry, 
Newton-road, for the Devon Steam Laundry ; 
four houses, Redden  Ffill- 
Cruse; additions to Hele 
Messrs. Gridley & Luxton; picturedrome at 
Allacombe for Mr, R. Tucker. 

* Tyldesley—Turbo and boiler house, Union- 
street, for Messrs. C. Wright & Co., Ltd., 
cotton mners, Barnfield Mill, Union-street, 
Tyldesl 


— Plans have been passed as 
actory, Wolverhampton-street, for 
. Bailey & C Ltd.; warehouse, 
Lower Rushall-street, for Mr. William Burst; 
additions to premises, Stafford-street and 
Green-lane, for s. J. Birch & Sons; ware- 
Stafford-street, for Mr, W. Oswin; 
theatre, Bridge-street, for Mr, F. H. 
Dore; additions to factory, Bath-street, for 


Messis, H. Moseley & Sons. 

Westbrook C Bathing pavilion 
(6,500/.); Mr. eu ibone Oteverer Bows 
Hall, N 


Willington (Durham) —Forty houses; Mr. 
J. H. Armory, builder, Lydia-street, Welling- 
ton. 

Woodford, — Special instruction _ school 
(1,7487.); Mr. F. J. Coxhead, builder, Bulmer- 
road, Leytonstone, E. 


York.—Proposed offices for Blectricity and 
Tramway Departments; Mr. F, W. Spurr, 


Town Hall, ‘ 
kshire (West .—Extensions at 
school, Mexborough L. er ement of 
school, Oulton-with-Woodlesford (1,2602.); ad- 
ditions to schools, Outwood (6202), and 
Wrenthorpe (620/.); and temporary school, 
Woodlands (1,150/.); Mr. J. Stuart, architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield 


ae 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Trade in Morocco. 


My. Consul Madden, in his joint Report for 
the years 1910-11 on the trade of Casablanca 
(Morocco), states that owing to the continued 
expansion of the town and environs the demand 
for building materials of all sorts is very 
much on the increase Cement, lime, and 
plaster were imported in 1911 to double the 
value of the importations in 1910. Cement 
comes chiefly from France and Belgium. 
Belgian cement arrives in wooden easks of 
180 kilos. weight, costing from 7 fr. 50 c. to 
8 fr. per cask (called artificial Portland 
cement), c.f. Casablanca, payment at three 

months or 24 per cent. discount for cash. 
+ French cement is about the same price. 

ee is better, ather dearer, at about 

3d. the cask of same weight. Lime chiefly 

g anee, and plaster 
Mo MeWEnAapaaTiGomin Us tins population, 
both native and Euro; »_ is ill largely 
increasing new tb of the villa class of 
house are appearing on all sides, mostly flat- 
roofed constructions on the ground floor only, 
but some in European style, quite altering and 
eatly impr: ig the ons of the town, 
Jually driving out tence the mud- 
hut Moorish villages that used to cluster 
round the town, the giving place to native 
settlements comprising small stone rooms. 
Accommodation for newcomers is very difficult 
to obtain, so that on all sides numbers of 
wooden shanties are springing up and are 
immediately - occupied Building ig very ex- 
pensive owing to the cost of mate , which 
are scarce by reason of the immensely ix 
demand, and owing to wages being v 
ws a result of the cost of living, and the 
searcity of 
the activi 


lative 
skilled workmen. Notwithstanding 
displayed in the building trade, 
all rents have gone up considerably and are 
always rising. In town Il houses of four to 
five rooms (including kitchen) are let at 90 fr. to 
100: fr. per month. Houses of seven to nine 
tooms fetch 125 fr. to 150 fr. and even 200 fr. 
per month. Larger houses are let at from any- 
thing between 250 fr. to 500 fr. (10/. to 20/.) 
per ‘month, Outside the town small villas of 
four to five rooms, with a small garden patch 
and yard at back, let for 125 fr. to 150 fr. per 
month, The labouring class pay about 1. per 
month for a single room dwelling of the type 
above referred to. At the beginning of the 
season 1910-11 the main eets were taken up 
in turn for the purpose of installing new drains. 
The benefit of this’ has undoubtedly been felt in 
the far better state of health of the population 
this year, though during the work it was an 
anxious time, as the old Moorish drains had 
been partly useless and in shocking condition 
for a great number of years. 


Bombay Waterworks. 

The original supply of water for the city of 
Bombay came from Vehar, and was 
inaugurated in 1859, supply amounting 
to 7 miilion gallons which was in- 
creased in 1865 to 104 mill gallons by means 
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of a second pipe line. In 1879 an additional 
supply of 34 million gallons was obtained from 
Lake Tulsi, and in 1892 the Tansa scheme 
was completed, giving a further supply of 
million gallons daily. Owing to the in- 
e of population and the large quantities 
water used for municipal and trade 
the existi supplies are very in- 
adequate, and works are now about to be 
undertaken for increasing them, and, at the 
same time, of improving the quality of the 
water. In the first place, Vehar Village is 
to be removed, so as to take away a source 
of pollution, the lake is to be fenced in and 
weeds removed, additional filter-beds are to 
be built at the same place, and a storage 
reservoir of 4,000,000 gallons capacity for the 
filtered water is to be constructed in Bombay. 
At the T'ansa works, four villages are to be 
removed from the catchment area, and the 
Tansa Dam is to be raised by 7 ft., which, 
together with an additional 48-in. main, will 
permit the supply of. water to be brought up 
to double the amount hitherto available. The 
project now brought forward also includes the 
construction of two rge service reservoirs, 
one ai Ghatkopar capable of storing from 
seven to ten days’ supply, and the other on 
Golangi Hill, with the capacity of 20 million 
gallons. The total cost of the works is esti- 
mated at 615,466/., by Mr. H. J. Trivess 
Smith, the Water Engineer to the Corporation 
of Bombay. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Guildecor Hing 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, Wy 
send us a booklet describing the Guildeco 
hinge. This contrivance is a jointed stee 
barrel, extending from the floor tothe top of tf 
door; a hinge, in fact, which, in addition 
its inal function, effec tually seals the spag 
between the door and the frame, rendering G 
soundproof, draughtproof, and sightproof. J 
its simplest form it consists of two or thn 
metal joints connected by a wood extensil 
rod, the whole forming a rule joint. Wher 
a self-closing door is required, the hinge d 
supplied with a patent spring contained ing 
steel barrel, extending the whole length @ 
the doe In its third and most elaborag 
form, it is supplied with a check action i 
addition to the spring; the mechanism in thi 
case, as well as in the former, being containg 
in the barrel of the hinge. The Guildee@ 
wind bolt, another specialty of this. firm, q 
designed to obviate the necessity of employing 
a powerful © , Where it is required & 
hold swing doors in position against the wind 
A door so hung requires the application @ 
considerable fore to open it; the Guildeco 
wind bolt enables a free and easy workin 
spring to be used, with only sufficient tensigl 
to bring the door back to its closed position 
where it is automatically bolted. 


Company, Lid., 3% 
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| BRISTOL. SOCIETY OF 


| ARCHITECTS: 


) 
)DRESS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 
f 


Tz second sessional meeting of this Society 
held on Monday evening, November 11: 
hg to the ree onstruction and improvement 
Ime at the Fine Arts Academy being in 
ress—the headquarters of the Societ 
meeting was held at Messrs. Fortt 
e -promenade, ‘Clifton, the President, 
Il. Oatley, FR.LB.A. presiding. 
ne Hon. Seeretary announced the election 
ven new member: 
.. Graham ‘C. Awdry, F.R.I.B.A., read 
“Some Practical Remark 
and Young Archi 
said : 
fled pupil should make up his mind from 
lve first that he has to be a thinking, 
pnsible individual, and not a mere frag- 
it of the machinery of an office. He must 
fore take trouble to find out as he goes 
lg day by day and hour by hour “the 
hing of what le sees or hea and the 
bns why certain things are done. Let him 
Irmine to ‘put aside any feelings of pride he 
have and freely ask of those who know. 
As there is often but little time to 
} up in later life the many books that are 
lable on the various subjects required 
le known the pupil should devote all the 
} he can to reading them in his early days 
ke advances, and especially when he is pre- 
hg for examinations, he will find the taking 
tes as he reads a most useful aid to memor 
ve found this myself from actual experience. 
he will ask himself: What shall I note 
1?, All the book is valuable information. 
t shall I select ? Well,” I said to 
elf when I was reading for minations, 
bome across a lot of things I knew before, 
I don’t think I shall forget them easily, 
here and there I find things I do not know ; 
only reading these once probably I shall 
't them.” So I determined to make notes 
1 the ‘things I didn’t know before. I got 
te-book for each subject. One for history 
irchitecture, one for materials, one for 
bntry and joinery, one for sanitary er 
ing, : and so on, and after reading a passage 
understanding it, and the illustrations 
ving to it, I put the substance of it shortly 
my own words, underlining the most im- 
unt, and sketched the illustrations in the 
‘in entirely by hand, so that the fact of 
ng carefully ‘at the detail as I drew it 
+ impress the thing on my mind. I kept 
note-books, and read them over and 
again; for the entries, being so con- 
od, didn’t occupy so many pages as you 
+ suppose; and even now I find them 
il to x asionally. 
r mall thin sketch-book in 
{ pocket, and make sketches of everything 
, whether old or new, that you come 
s. The grouping of roofs, little bits of 
jruction and detail, clever fittings and 
jnings ; and make notes on colour and the 
bosition of colour schemes. 


/ The Assistant. 

the pupil developes into the assistant 
ught to endeavour to make himself an 
fant. in the real full meaning of the word, 
mot a mere drawing machine. Those of 
fwho are not yet practising on your own 
nnt will find when you come to that, and 
len to be really busy, how very much 
) desirable is the assistant who is eapable 
linking out and putting through the office 
is wanted by the chief than the assistant 
is merely a drawing machine, even though 
‘y excellent one,-because if long explan: 
have to be given to him as to how he mu 
tbout the matter. . Then he will 
j find that he could have made the detail 
jing himself with his own hand and done 
and. correctly (though perhaps 


fr entitled ‘ 


Hs, Assistan 
lhe course of his remarks he 


to 


frou s e 
owing the assistant how to set about it. 
know, for instance, how much of the full 
iletailfdrawing of a batch of joinery must 
bne all over again when the thought 
has allowed nothing for the planing 


of 
and has shown all the finished thick- 


5 fitted togeth and eve one of them 

4 in. too Hitek « or when the careless 
nas omitted to refer to specification or 
ities fot the scantlings and. thicknesse 
acted for, and has << enlar: ged 2, 
idrawing without any regard for the 
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of material, or for the value of it, as provided 
for by the contract. 

As the assistant improves, if not from the very 
irst, he ought also to get into the way of 
writing a proper business’ letter, one that will 


be concise, properly punctuated, free from 
ambiguities and loop-holes, free from undue 


committal. An architect in busy practice may 
not have time to write or even to dictate any 
but the more important letters, and a careful 
assistant ought to be capable of composing and 
writing for him, at hi request, many of the less 
important ones, bringing them to him all 
together for his signature; but if they are 
carelessly composed, and the intention badly 
expressed so that the precise meaning is not 
clear, the hard-pressed architect will have to 
alter them, sometimes from beginning to end, 
and much of his valuable time will be wasted. 


Hints on Surveying Work. 

Let me advise the young surveyot 
work in this, as in all the numerous other 
branches of our profession, on a definite system 
and in a methodical manner, not in a hap- 
hazard fashion, as so many do. If you will 
keep to one settled way of proceeding you will 
find you will rarely be hung up afterwards 
in plotting your plan, by finding out that you 
have omitted to take an important measure- 
ment, and so must either go on another long 
railway journey, perhaps, incurring much extra 
expense of time and money, or run the risk of 
much trouble and increased cost in the building 
operations hereafter. Make your sketches 
carefully, with care as to the proportion of 
length of one line to another, the area of one 
room proportionate to that of the preceding 
one, and so on, for not only can you by this 
means avoid the annoyance of discovering a: 
you go further and further in rambling 
premises that there is no space left on your plan 
into which to fit the last rooms—the remaining 
pieces of the puzzle—but you will also have 
the correctness of your sketch to help confirm 
the correctness of your plan when you have 
drawn it to scale in the office. You will find 
that you have sketched the angle formed by 
the junction of two walls as a slightly obtuse 
angle, or a slightly acute angle, and that the 
diagonal, or tying measurements also, when 
plotted, produce this result ; whereas if you had 
carelessly sketched i s at a first glance it 
appeared—a right angle you might wonder 
whether, after all, you had or had not made 
a mistake in your dimensions 

I do not think many assistants cf young 
ing architects take the precaution of 
ting their measuring tapes, but it is of great 
importance to do it, especially if they are to 
be used for accurate surve of town property. 
Many a tape that has had a good de: 
its day will be found to have stretched ¢ 
in its length of 66 ft. If you are taking a 
frontage of 132 ft. there: will be an_ error 
of a foot, and if the site is being sold or let by 
the foot of frontage at a high price the difference 
may amount to a large sum. For this reason 
it is well never to use a borrowed tape for an 
important survey. There is also a little mistake 
in calculation possible when using a tape 
that has by constant extension become strained 
beyond its proper length. 

Unfortunately, I myself was once a delinquent. 
I wonder if any of you here have had a similar 
experience? Probably you wiser than I 
was. It was a good many years ago. I was 
surveying some buildin land in a untry 
town, fronting on a road and bounded at each 
extremity by a road at angles the 
frontage road. I had previously 1 7 
tape, the only one available, and found it 
was 9 in. too long. I measured the frontage— 
some few hundred feet—and entered the total 
length as read from the tape in my book, with 
a note that the tape was 9 in. too long. A 
few days afterwards I laid down to scale the 
frontage for the purp of dividing it into 
plots for a terrace of attached houses, and as 
the tape was 9 in. too long I deducted 9 in, 
from ewery tape length and a proportionate 
amount from the odd dimension. Well, when 
some wéeks later IT came to peg out the plots 
on the actual land, to my astonishment T found, 
after starting at one end of the frontage and 
ving 25 ft. or so to every house, I had a 
surplus of 15 ft. of frontage at the other end 
of the row. Not enough for another house and 
yet I had to do something with Ultimately 
I let it go with the end or corner house as 
garden ground, thus increasing the value and 
rent ; but what puzzled me was how came there 


to go to 
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to be a surplu [ hunted up my papers and 
carefully examined my survey. I found the 
old tape I had used when I first measured the 
jand and which was the only one obtainable 
at the time, and tested it again, finding I 
was quite right, and that it actually was 
9 in. too long. Then I reckoned up the deduc- 
tion I had made of 9 in. from every tape- 
length measured, and that was correct, and the. 
total deduction I noticed was, curiously, 
exactly half the surplus frontage to an inch. 
Suddenly I saw my error, The tape was too 
long, so I had deducted from the readings the 
extra 9 in. of length. I ought to have added 
it on. The result of deducting it had been ‘to 
double the difference in the wrong direction. . . . 

I thoroughly believe, too, in every designer 
of a building personally writing the specifica- 
tion for it. It is irksome, monotonous, weari- 
some work, deserving of no end of fragrant 
putts of tobacco and the respect of one’s fellows, 
[am sure, but it is the proper thing to do. 
You who have designed the building must: 
know better than anyone else what materials 
and what workmanship are necessary in order 
to produce the desired effect and in order 
that it may serve its purpose. No one else 
can see into your heart and brain. A little 
curve left out here and a little bareness or 
meanness in the dimensions of the timber 
there may make all the difference, and quite 
alter, and indeed spoil, the character of your 
cherished work, which you have dreamed 
about for months, and have, with your mind’s 
eye, gazed upon with fond hope and antici- 
pation ever since you first conceived the scheme. 

Suppose your client to be one who will not 
spend a penny beyond the amount of the con- 


tract, and as your building grows you find day 
after day that your deputy specification writer 
has either omitted certain details altogether: 


never having thought of them as of any con- 
sequence, if indeed he had ever known you 
wished for them—or has so under-sized them 
and so meanly dealt with them that they 
will in no w fulfil your intentions. What 
can you do? You rage inwardly, but you 
must put up with it. : ; 

Or, again, suppose your deputy writer omits 
a most important item of workmanship or 
material, quite small in itself, but one that 
applies to a vast number of parts. It is an 
omission easily passed over unnoticed, because 
so small. One sentence might almost have 
been sufficient We describe it, and its cost 
to ca out once is a matter of a few shillings. 
It has, however, te apply to some hundreds 
of parts, and is, as you find when the particular 
things to which it belongs are about to be 
carried — out, absolutely necessary. Your 
client believ ng to have the work 
done properly greed upon. 
Then in the middle of it all you spring upon him 
this extra of perhaps a very large sum. He 
naturally blames you, and yet your deputy 
specification writer or your quant surveyor 
has caused allthe trouble. Ofcourse, sometimes 
you cannot help deputing work, even of this. 
important nature, to others; but my advice is, 
after long experience, always write your 
specifications yourself if you possibly ‘can, 
no matter how much you dislike the occupa- 
tion, and write them in a businesslike wi: 
in careful order as regards clauses, in proper 
sensible terms so expressed that by no stupidity 
or cunning on the part of ‘those: who have to 
execute the work can they be misinterpreted 
or made to mean anything else but what you 
intended them to mean, and in proper division 
under various trades. 


Extras and Dimensions. 

The young architect will find it difficult at 
first to deal ‘fairly and tactfully with the some- 
what intricate work of the “measurement, 

pee and justment of extras and 
omissio I would advise him to settle all 
the really small items—those too small to 
measure—with the builder on the spot, agreeing 
with him upon a definite sum for each separate 
small matter, and writing it down in his book 
as he goes about over the building with the 
contractor, on completion of the work, showing 
him the entry ; and, if the latter happens to. be 
of a shifty disposition, getting him to initial it: 
This saves a lot of time. If the contractor 
suggests a sum for a certain small item which, 
from your knowledge of what has been done, 
you consider ss than the work is fairly 
‘worth, do not p: it over, but y you think 
it worth more, and increase it to the amount 
you feel it is worth. The builder sees by this 
that you are considering his interests as well as 
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those of the employer, and when you come 
to perhaps a much larger item which you feel 
heVis over-charging, and which you have to 
reduce, he is much more ready to agree to the 
reduction. The contract may be one for many 
complicated alterations in a rambling coun’ 
house, and both he and you ,become ¥ 
tired of standing about. The business 
very trying one for his temper .and- yours, 
and the occasion is one calling for a great 
exercise of patience and tact. . t 

Whenever one is looking into these questions 
of extras one should, of course, carry the 
specification about with cne and constantly 
refer to it. Many things for which a builder 
asks extra payment will be found, on looking 
into the document, to be quite clearly covered 
by the clauses contained in it, and the claim 
will at once fall to the ground. Wherever, 
while a building is in progress, there is extra 
work being done which will afterwards be 
buried out of sight, such as in foundations, 
for instance, however pressed for time you 
may be, measure it at once before you leave 
the work, and put it all down clearly in your 
book in the presence of the builder or the 
foreman in charge. ‘This is a rule wh hould 
never be broken. 


Visits of Inspection. 

In speaking of these matters I am supposing 
that there is no clerk of works, and that the 
architect has to rely entirely upon himself. 
When under these circumstances he p: hi 
periodical visits of inspection he must, of course, 
be more than ever careful to probe into the 
executed work. It is well always to select» parts 
where the men, and perhaps the builder also, 
least expect you to peer into what is no longer 
ible on the surfac Naturally they do not 
like your even sugg ig that you are going 
to do it, but, of course, you must be firm. If 
a man makes a great deal of fuss over it my 
suspicions are aroused at once. . . Some- 
times I have found that the workmen desire 
to do the work well, but are hampered by the 
builder. . . . 


Clients. 

There are a few points with regard to dealing 
with clients that I think I may venture to 
bring before you, I have found from expe- 
rience that it is alw: wise to consider their 
particular characteristics, and to try to see 
things from their point of view as well as from 
one’s own. No two persons are exactly alike. 
Try to know each one, and don’t let your 
judgment and your temper be upset by what is 
probably, after all, only their usual, though 
peculiar, way of looking at and speaking or 
writing of things. For instance, one man 
will write a letter that makes one burn under 
a sense of injustice when one receives it, and 
yet he probably had no intention of producing 
such ‘a strong effect as that. His embrocation 
is of the strength he has been accustomed to 
use on thick-skinned builders and horny- 
handed workmen, and for the moment he forget 
that the application of it to your sensitive 
skin will stir every nerve and leave a raw place. 
Whenever you receive such a letter try to 
imagine the writer and his peculiar tempera- 
ment, and think of him as perhaps just 
turned to his house tired with a long da; 
work or a long journey, bothered by several 
little worries which have nothing to do with 
his business with you, upset by his wife 
possibly, or by talking over and magnifying in 
his own mind the annoyance concerning which 
he is bound to write to you at once or miss the 
post ; and then put the letter aside and think 
it over calmly. When you are yourself feeling 
quite comfortable physically, and the sting 
of the embrocation has passed away, take a 
scrap of paper and a pencil and draft a reply. 
Put it in your pocket, and later on draw it out 
and read it over again. You will still sce in it, 
even after that, pressions that may well be 
softened ; little words that you know-will touch 
him up and make him feel he has been unjust to 
you in'writing as he did, but which on second 
thoughts you feel you can well afford to alter. 
Until you have got rid of all the smart of the 
embrocation, believe me, you are not in a fit 
state to write. You cannot be. Your cool 
judgment is upset. You will afterwards regret 
it if you do. Think to yourself that he is in 
all probability already regretting that he wrote 
to you as he did. .Remember also that a 
written sarcasm or a, written bitter word, 
or even a written strong word, does not pass 
away or become softened by time as spoken 
words do, but it remains at hand, to be read 
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again and again. You cannot get it back 
You cannot unwrite it. Again, we should 
do well to remember that unless we write what 
we have to write in such a way that it cannot 
be read by the recipient so as to mean anything 
but what we intend it to mean there is always 
the danger of that peculiarity of temperament 
in the recipient asserting itself, and causing 
the true meaning, your meaning, to develop 
into something quite different in his less 
practical and more excitable brain. And, 
again, if you do have a few days’ satisfaction 
in thinking that you have made another 
man who has treated you most unfairly and 
unjustly, in a moment of irritation, ashamed 
of himself, you are paying a very high price for 
it if you lose thereby a client who might have 
been the source of six or twelve months’ 
profitable we for you. Of course, occa- 
sionally you might be better off without certain 
men as clients, and without their work, but 
there are very few instances so flagrant, I 
think, as to make it your honourable duty to 
cut off your relationship with them, and even 
then the feeling of personal injury and insult 
should be carefully subordinated to the feeling 
of dishonour to the profession and your fellow 
architects as a bod, 

Nothing is so disappointing to a client as the 
discovery that he will have to pay a thousand 
pounds for what his young architect has told 
him he can probably get for seven hundred. 
Yet young architects, and many elderly ones, 
too, [ fear, are constantly bringing about this 
disappointment. It is not always their fault, 
but in most cases itis. : . . 

Having secured your client, and we will 
assume it has been done, as it ought always to 
be, with his ey ide open, take care not to 
lose him. Be entirely open with him. Just 
as there ought to be no “secrets apart” be- 
tween solicitor and client, so ought there to 
be none between architect and client. 
Humour him. Get him to confide in you, 
showing him always that you are worthy of 
his confidence. He will come to understand 
that your work is carefully done. and is fully 
worth what you will get for doing it. Some- 
times it will happen that he is not fond of 
spending money, and feels justified in hoarding 
it because he has seen such bad use made 
ii ity Bois 


Mistakes and Errors. 


And now at the end I want just to say a word 
on the subject of mistakes and errors. Who 
does not occasionally make a mistake ? Who 
of us does not now and then forget something 
which should have been remembered ? Well, 
if it so happens that we have done so, let us 
not try to throw the blame upon another. 
Let us own up at once that the fault is ours. 
Believe me, a client or an employer will, so 
far from thinking less well of you on account 
of the error you haye made, think far more 
highly of you for telling him straight about 
the matter, He will think to himself, “ This 
is a man I can trust. He is honest with him- 
self and with me. He knows how it came 
about, he feels keenly the position, and will 
not forget it, and so will be un ikely to make 
that mistake again. Another is much more 
likely to make it than he is. I will continue 
to believe in him.” Let us remember, too, 
that a great man h: aid words like these, 
“ He who never makes a mistake rarely makes 
anything.”’ 

In conclusion, let us do our best in small 
things just as carefully as in. great things. 
The opportunities of dealing with the great 
things depend upon the careful treatment of 
the small things. And let us bear in mind 
always this great fact:—when this short life is 
over the thing that will really matter, so far 
as we ourselves are concerned, is not what we 
have succeeded in accomplishing, but what we 
have tried to accomplish.” 

The President thanked Mr. Awdry for his 
lecture. Mr. Mowbray Green, F.R.I.B.A 
(Bath) proposed, and Mr. C. F. W. Dening, 
Lic.R.LB.A., seconded, a very hearty vote of 
This was supported by “Messrs 
ynard Froud, Lic.R.1.B.A., and J. Foster 
Wood. F.R.I.B.A. 
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SCHOOLS AT CAERPHILLY. 


The new higher elementary schools at 
Caerphilly were opened last week -by Lord 
Pontypridd. The buildings have been erected 
from the designs of the County Architect, Mr, 
D. Pugh Jones. 
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THE MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 


Av _a recent meeting of the Institution 
of Municipal Engineers Mr. F. Latham, 
M.Inst.C.E.1., in the course of his Presidem 
tial address, referred to the status of the muni. 
cipal engineer. ‘‘ The municipal engineer @f 
to-day,”” he s the expert of tI 
a quarter of a century ago. Works whieh 
would have necessitated the knowledge and 
experience of the specialist a quarter of 
century ago are undertaken by the municipal 
engineer of to-day as a duty. Municip 
authorities expect the best and most up4 
date advice from their engineering officers 
all subjects, whether it be sewerage, wal 
supply, sea defence, public buildings, 
building and sanitary law. The experiengs 
required by the municipal engineer 
extremely wide, and he has an every 
routine in which that knowledge has to Be 
speedily directed from one subject to anothe 
by an active, level-headed mind. q 

We have only to look back in history as fi 
as the introduction of the turnpike system 
in England to realise the enormous advamt 
in modern engineering. At that time # 
roads throughout England were so bad thatin 
the North, in the year 1770, ruts 4 ft. dee 
were measured in their surface. The New 
castle road appears to have been in even 
more disreputable condition; it was state 
“a more dreadful road cannot be imagined 
When it is remembered that everything thi 
was transported on land in those days had 
be sent by road in the absence of railwat 
and canals it will be realised what a state 
existed. 

In 1763 it took a fortnight to travel from 
London to Edinburgh. No wonder that @ 
has been said : ‘‘ Twenty miles of slough ant 
an unbridged river between two parishes we 
greater impediments to intercourse than the 
Atlantic Ocean now is between England aj 
America.” The men who came forward o 
after another to make roads, bridges, canal 
railroads, steamships, telegraphs were 
engineers of natural ability, with love f@ 


their calling in life. : 
These men were the founders in mode 


days of that. particular constructive ai 
mechanical science of civil engineering whit 
has advanced with such leaps and bounds é 
to have a universal application. By its cull 
vation and development such progress i 
wealth and civilisation and healthy conditiol 
has been made throughout the world as wi 
out this would have been  absolutel 
impossible. 

These modern engineeri instincts, how 
ever, did not spring up li Autochthones= 
from nothing of like cha er. On the com 
trary, we have evidence of the cultivation oF 
similar arts and sciences from time im 
memorial. That the ancients were well 
skilled in engineering matters is evidenh 
and the Romans have likewise left sufficient 
evidence of their inventive abilities to prove 
the advance which that nation made in 
engineering. England was devoid of fhe 
engineer’s services throughout the Dark Ages 
which followed the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, and even the great Roman roads of 
this country, and, in fact, throughout #he 
whole world, were allowed to go to ruin. The 
world, however, was not devoid of engineer 
ing skill. At the breaking up of the Roman 
Empire the Reman Colleges of Artificers and 
Guilds of Builders and Masons became spread 
over Europe, and developed a mixed character 
of the practical and the religious. Thess 
instincts were in turn retained and imitated 
by the medieval architects. Thus by the 
Normans and within the monasteries during 
those ages were retained the secrets of #he 
science and arts of the Roman Guilds of 
Builders and Masons, but these were chiefly 
utilised in the building of religious edifice: 
strongholds, and castles.. These were, indeed. 
the works of constructive architects and 
masons of first-class order, which fact must 
have preserved for us the basis of an inven 
tive mind, to be matured and developed by 
Science as we now see it in the profession of 
the engineer. It will be evident that those 
guilds of constructive architects who could 
erect such magnificent buildings as cathedrals. 
castles, and strongholds in this and other 
countries must have possessed engineering 
instincts. 

The civil engineer of to-day, however, does 
not profess to he an architect, but the munid- 
pal engineer cannot afford to neglect this very 
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portant and artistic side of his profession. 
ijsubstantial knowledge of architecture is 
jjential to his success, as buildings of various 
jbecriptions have to be designed and con- 
jjucted under his supervision, He is called 
jon to advise his council on the laying out 
jhestates and the examination of building 
ins, while he has the planning of many 
jtemes which must necessarily call for 
}istic treatment at his hands. A municipal 
jzineer engaged at any seaside resort would 
|| quite unsuited to hold his position without 
knowledge of architecture, by which he 
juld design and carry out the works expected 
\{him. 

Phe interests of the municipal engineer 
ijuire watching in this respect, for their 
ipfession is so intimately. associated with 
ture, as well as with civil engineering, 
jut no legal rights of status or protection 
Jnuld be granted to either one profession 
ij} the other without the rights of the 
Hinicipal engineer being recognised on both 
es. 

\the present-day engineer’s attention is 60 
ch engrossed by the scientific and 
chanical sides of his profession that the 
iy sentiment of the artistic is abandoned 
jd neglected, and its place among the liberal 
its is long since forfeited. The municipal 
pzineer, however, must not be persuaded 
Jat he is essentially a civil engineer; his 
ining must be broad and varied, and, 
jhile a knowledge of the mechanical sciences 
jjnecessary, he must cultivate the artistic 
te, Architects to-day are mastering 60 
)}ny matters of extreme importance to muni- 
j)al engineers, especially since the advent of 
inforced concrete construction, that the 


iimicipal officer may be more fitted in many 


pects if drawn from the architectural 
ion than from that of pure 
}Bineering. 

T'o be a competent engineer to a muni- 
ality a man must be cultivated in every 
ihection—civil and mechanical engineering 
Hid architecture. He must be acquainted 
Nth the classical side of engineering. Water 
id sanitary engineering call for a keen 
ijerest in geology. Sea-coast engineering 
mands a study of the phenomena of the 
ii. In‘ fact, most’ subjects, if studied 
\eply; have a most interesting classical side. 
iit, apart from all the refinements of the 
nd, the official must be a business man and 
‘gentleman of tact. and thoughtful considera- 
1 as 
jAn engineer is a man who should invent 
d devise. He should strive to invent and 
jjascertain something original and worthy of 
is exertions. It is an axiom that inventive 
jwer is indispensable to success, so far as 
branch of engineering is con- 


civil 


at every engineer has a moral obligation to 
form in maintaining the status of his pro- 
igsion. This obligation is sometimes more 
noured in the breach than in the obser 
ice in trading on the: previleges of taking 
jpmium pupils. In the first place, no pupil 
ipuld be admitted without showing proof 
} a sound education. When a vacancy 
iburs for a pupil the applicants might be 
led upon to sit for competitive examina- 
‘yn, or, in the case of only one applicant, he 
Ibuld show sufficient proof of educa- 
vi, 
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Benow Divisron. 
Architect Sued for Libel. 


‘Dn Tuesday, before Mr.’ Justice Pickford 
d a jury, an action for libel was brought 
i} Mr. Albert’ Edward Addis, building sur- 
yor, of Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
jainst Mr, Horace Farquharson, architect, 
1) North Audley-street, who acted for Lord 
iicies’ in the renovation of Sefton Park, near 
sugh. The alleged libel was contained in 
etter written by the defendant to Mr, F. H. 
jderson, of York, solicitor to Lord Decies. 
‘The defence was a denial that the statements 
4a defamatory meaning, and it was urged 
‘y were written upon a privileged occasion 
i without malice. 


Kinc’s 


|r. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. H: D. 
Imuel\ appeared for ‘plaintiff; and Mr. 
iivell Salter, K.C., M.P., and Mr. H, 


Jandon for defendant, 
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M Lewis Thomas, K.C., in opening the 
plaintiff’s case, said that in 1910 Lord Decies, 
previous to his marriage, was desirous of 
having certain alterations executed at Sefton 
Park, his seat near Slough, and employed 
Mr. Farquharson, the defendant, as his archi- 
tect. Instead of a definite contract being 
drawn up between Lord Decies and the 
builders, Messrs. Holland, Hannen, & Cubitts, 
Ltd., a contract which was known as pay- 
ment upon schedule prices was. entered into. 
Lord Decies, on going abroad, left his power 
of attorney to his solicitor, Mr. F, H,. Ander- 
son, of York, and ‘provision was. made that 
the builders were to be paid during the 
progress of the work by instalments on account 
as certified by Mr. Farquharson. The work 
was finished in July or August, 1911, 

When the matter of the final instalment to 
be paid was brought to the notice of Lord 
Decies he was astonished to find that, instead 
of the work having cost him eight to ten 
thousand pounds, the amount of lability in- 
eurred-on his behalf amounted to within a few 
pounds of 20,0007. Thereupon Mr, Anderson 
was consulted, and an investigation .took 
place, Mr, Anderson applied to the firm of 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow for the recommenda- 
tion of the name of someone competent to 


estimate the work which had been done. He 
then came in touch with the plaintiff in the 
present action, and in January of thi 
plaintiff proceeded to make a cursory 
tion, 


ear the 
amina- 
By quite a superficial examination he 
to the conclusion there were many 
s in the charges that had been passed 

2 Lord Dee by the quantity surveyor 
whom Mr, Farquharson retained. 

During the progress of the work some 
13,0007. had been paid, and Mr. Anderson 
warned Mr. Faraiharson he was not to give 
a certificate for the 6,000/. odd, also said to 
be due, until the matter had been investigated, 
and told him further that Mr, Addis, the 
plaintiff, had hardly begun when he 
discovered. discrepancies in the measurements 
and charges. Mr. Farquharson became angry, 
and asked in an excited tone; ‘‘ Who is your 
surveyor?’’ The plaintiff was present,- and 


Mr. Anderson replied: ‘‘This gentleman 
here? The defendant stepped up to him and 
asked: ‘‘Who are you, sir? Give me your 
card.” Later, continued Counsel, an interview 


was arranged, at the suggestion of Mr. Ander- 
son, between the plaintiff and Mr. Morle, the 
quantity surveyor, in order that Mr. Morle 
might point out anything he liked to the 
plaintiff. On March 6 these gentlemen met 
at Sefton Park, and Mr, Morle requested the 
plaintiff to give him a list of what he had 
discovered. Plaintiff did not give him a list, 
but mentioned certain matters, of which, ap- 
parently, notes were made. Two items in 
particular of overcharges were pointed out. 
On. March 27 the defendant wrote the letter 
to Mr. Anderson in which the ‘statements 
complained of occurred. It contained the 
following :— 
“T enclose list of the points raised by 
Mr. Addis, with my surveyor’s notes oppo- 
site to them. . In regard to all the 
other items, Mr. Addis’s quer are due 
either to ignorance or to misconception. 
. . + I think it most unfortunate that 
you should have called in a man who, 
having been in Messrs, Cubitts’ employ, 
left the firm not of his own wish, and [ 
can only suppose that this was inad- 
vertence on -your part. It would have 
been better if you had gone to a firm of 
surveyors of recognised qualifications and 


position, Yours faithfully, 
Horace: FaRQUHARSON.”’ 
Having received this letter, continued 


Counsel, Mr. Anderson wrote to the defendant, 
asking what he meant, and the defendant en- 
deayoured to get some justification for the 
charges he had made. He wrote to Messrs. 
Cubitts,- in whose employ the plaintiff had 
been several years before, and then replied 
to Mr. Anderson :— 

“Your Mr. Addis,” he. said, ‘was in 
Messrs, Cubitts’ employ as foreman from 
1897 to 1900, when he was given no further 
jobs, as the firm found him unsuitable. 
There was nothing whatever against his 
character, I gather. Under these 
circumstances there is ‘just the chance the 
man may feel sore on the matter.” 

The plaintiff, said Counsel, in fact, was not 
a foreman, but was manager of the West-end 
department of Messrs. Cubitts’ firm, Messrs. 
Cubitts not then being a company. He left 
through a breakdown in health, and was not 
dismissed. He had been: for a great many 
years in the building trade, and his father was 
the manager to the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Miles & Sons. 

Plaintiff then went into the box, and, in the 
course of his evidence, said that some of the 
measurements were not made on the job. He 
thought they had been done at the office, 


‘which took the form of 
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Mr. Clavell Salter, K.C. (cross-examining) : 
Do you mean that would be fraud? 

Plaintiff: No; if the measurements are 
taken from the plans, it can be done just as 
well. 

What else did you find?—Blocking out had 
been charged ‘for twice over. 

Mr. Francis Henry Anderson, Lord Decies’ 
solicitor, gave evidence, and mentioned there 
was a further action pending, in which Lord 
Decies was claiming in respect of overcharges, 

Mr, Salter: Did Lord and Lady Decies, on 
their arrival from America, order further 
decorative work ?—I understand they did order 
certain work, 

Did Mr. Farquharson say he would hold 
his hand and not certify the remaining amount 
if Mr. Addis would give particulars of what 
he complained ?—I did not hear him say that. 

Did you hand over the letter because you 
were angry?—Oh, no! 

Mr, George Stevenson, a surveyor, said he 
had. seen the. work .at Sefton Park, and he 
thought the plaintiff's queries had been very 
proper and necessary before he could measure. 

Counsel: Are you a member of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution ?—No. 

Does the absence cf that mean any lack of 
qualification?—No; experience is what we 
require. 

At the conclusion of plaintiff's case, Mr. 
ell Salter asked the Judge to rule the 
on of the letter a privileged one. 

His Lordship: I shall take the opinion of 
the jury, because I think there is clearly 
evidence to go upon, 

Addressing the jury for the defence, Mr. 
Salter said they would haye to decide whether 
the statements made in the letter were true 
in substance and in fact, and whether, when 
he wrote the letter, Mr. Farquharson wrote it 
in good faith, believing the truth of what 
he said, and not being actuated by ill-will or 
improper’ motive. 

In writing it, Counsel submitted, he did no 
more than was right, having regard to the 
interests of Lord Decies and his own position. 
Mr. Farquharson. was @ gentleman of- good 
standing in his profession, and was employed 
by Lord Decies before his marriage, and, no 
doubt, in contemplation of it, his Lordship 
took him round and gave him instructions 
for very extensive alterations to his mansion. 
Mr, Farquharson showed the rough plan to 
Mr, Hannen, of Messrs. Holland, Hannen, & 
Cubitts, Ltd., and upon that reported to Lord 
Decies that the work would cost somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 8,000/. to 10,0001. 

Lord Decies went away to “America, and 
when he and Lady Decies returned they gave 
orders for:a large amount of additional work, 
internal decoration. 

y, and it was 


i) 


It was done in an expensive wi 


ments. 
architect, 
the i 


& Morle 
ors, ‘and upon their 
prices payment was 
to be made to the builders. 

The work went forward, and when it «as 


between all parties ‘Evil 
were the quantity 


measurements and thei 


done Lord and Lady Decies expressed the 
utmost satisfaction at the result, The next 
thing was to measure up that 20.0002. of 
work. To say the estimate was 10,0000. and 
the ultimate price 20,0002. was obscuring the 
matter: 20,0002., in fact, included the beauti- 
ful and costly work ordered by the married 
couple upon their return. The measurements 
were made and agreed on both sides, but 
apparently Lord and Lady Decies were sur 
prised when the amount came to 20,000/. Mr. 
‘Anderson then employed the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Farquharson raised no objection to his 
seeing whether he had done his work pro- 
perly.. . But Messrs. Holland, Hannen, & 
Cubitts had done the work, and they were 
entitled to be paid under the terms of the 
contract and upon the defendant’s certificate. 
That was December, and Mr. Farquharson had 
given no interim certificate since August 2, 
and the builders had become entitled to the 
balance of 6,000/. odd. 

Mr, Anderson seemed to have thought he 
had a right to require Mr, Farquharson to 
withhold his certificate; but that was quite 
wrong. On January 25 the defendant said 
he would withhold his certificate still further, 
but that the builders were entitled to know 
what the objections were. It was arranged 
that Mr. Addis should deliver the full and 
proper list of the objections he was going to 
make, but no such-list was eyer given. The 
plaintiff. was present at the interview when 
this decision was come to, and Mr, Farqu- 
harson did not adopt towards him any hostile 
or overbearing tone, but simply asked for the 
list of objections, 
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Mr. Hannen informed the defendant that 
Mr. Addis had been in their employ, but 


he ‘was not very competent, and they waited 
for an opportunity of terminating the em- 
ployment without hurting the employee. This 
opportunity came when he fell ill, and cer- 
tainly there was no resignation. Time went 
nad been seceived from 
r the meeting 
at Sefton Park between plaintiff and Mr. 
Morle. Plaintiff ‘took Mr. Morle to nine- 
teen places where there’ were maiters he 
objected fo, and the next day Mr. Morle 
reported to Myr, Farqiiharson.. They went 
through the lists point by point, and in two 
eases obvious mistakes had been made, which 
at once corrected, With regard to the 


aintiff. 


rest, Mr. Farquharson could only say those 
objections struck him as frivolous and un 
founded, and as showing on the part of Mr. 


Addis unfamili 
or’s profession, 

Farquharson, as he had withheld the 
certificate, found himself in a position of 
great difficulty, until at last he felt he could 
no longer withhold it, and he felt also that 
Lord Decies might be placed in a position 
which would involve much litigation. With 
regard to the objections made by the plaintiff, 
he those other seventeen querics of 


with the details of the 


had been in their emp. 

Defendant, giving evidence, said he per- 
sonally inspected the work all through. The 
total cost came to 19,9007. a -ording to Messrs, 
Eyill & Movrle’s auantitic and the balance 
at_the end of December was 6,800/. 

Evidence was also given by Mr. Benjamin 
Hannen, Mr. Morle (the quantity surveyor 
under the contract), and Mr. T. BE. Bare, of 
Messrs. Bare, Leaning, & Bare, 
veyors. The last named expressed the view 
the plaintiff had raised points which were 
not necessary in the matter, and that he had 
not had the requisite experience as a quantity 
surveyor. 

The jury found the statements in the Jette 
defama and that they were not true. The 
assessed damages at 50/. His Lordship entered 
judgment accordingly, 


auantity sur- 


Kine’s 


BENCH 
(Before Mr. Justice Ba 
Jury. 

Builder’s Slander Action. 


Division. 


and a 


Common 


_ ON Thursday, last week, an ¢ 
in which Mr. Alfred Geo Cook, builder, 
of Keat’s-grove, Hamp ead, claimed damages 
from the defendant, Mr. George Gradon, of 
Hill View, Parliament-hill, Hampstead,’ for 
slander alleged to have been uttered concern- 
ing work carried out at defendant's house. 
Plaintiff further claimed 90/. balance for work 
done and materials supplied. The slander Wiis 
denied. 

Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., and Mr. Scarlett 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr, Ralph 
Bankes, K.C., and Dr. Hibbert were for the 
defendant. 

Mr, Marshall Hall, in opening the plaintiff's 
ease, said the house in question was a some- 
what old one, and near it in the garden was a 
wooden shed, which was used as a billia 
yoom for a small-sized table. 

The defendant, who was a chartered 
accountant in the City, apparently wanted the 
shed enlarged, and about § eptember 14 or 15, 
1911, he handed to the plaintiff a sketch plan 
showing what he desired to be done, and 
giving the positions of the wooden shed and 
also of another building, which was used as a 
laundry. The plaintiff went into the matter, 
and on September 23 sent in an estimate for 
building a new billiard-room for the sum of 
481. 7s. This estimate was ‘accepted, and the 
work was proceeded with, The moment they 
begin Mr. Gradon thought he would have 
a bigger building, and eventually a bigger 
one was decided upon. The plaintiff con- 

lered that the old estimate had been dono 
away with, and the work, in fact, could not 
possibly be done at the old price. It was a 
question whether an sting boundary wall 
could be used, but as the local authority would 
not allow it the plaintiff accordingly had 
to build a new wall, ey 

Running underneath the building was an 
old drain, which Mr. Cook pointed out would 
have to be tested. 

In the course of operations he received a 
letter from Dr. McCles y, the Medical Officer 
of Health for Hampstead, and then saw Mr. 
Kershaw, the principal nitary inspector. 
The defendant told plaintiff he had better test 
the drain, and the test was carried out with 
water, and defects were found. A report was 
made to the defendant, who said: “TI cannot 


ction was heard 


ard- 
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help it. Yow must do your best for me. 
The existing pipes were earthenware, and Mr. 
Gradon agreed the best thing would be to 
relay the drain with iron pines, and that the 
plaintiff should do the work. 

Tn reply to a letter from the defendant 


the 


Medical Officer of Health wrote 
*T think you have. been misinformed. 
The drains were tested and found to bo 


leaking. . . . Tt 
remedy the defects 
however, if should 
I should xecommend 
pipes.” 
The drains, continued Counsel, were actually 
seen in their’ defective condition by Mr. 
Gradon himself. During the month of Decem- 


may 


be possible to 
without i pF 


Tf 


you to have iron 


ber. the work was in progress, and no com- 
plaint appeared to he made against the 
plaintiff. 

In course of time the Dilliard-room was 


finished, and there was no complaint about it 
except in regard to the price, 

Several letters passed, and on January 1, 
1912, the defendant wrote to the plaintiff :— 

“Tt surely cannot surprise you that I 
am concerned about the heavy expense. 
You will also remember that Dr. McCleary 
said he did not require the drains to be 
laid anew in iron pipes, but only required 
the leakage found. It has all along 
oceurred to me that by, taking the drains 
in sections the leakage might have been 
located. Instead the whole has been taken 
up with serious loss to me.” 

The plaintiff sent in his account for the 
billiard-room, and defendant, in reply, com- 
plained that the plaintiff had given a tender 
and then departed from it in his cha S 
There was no suggestion, said Mr, Mz 
Hall, that any of the work was fraudt 
but only that there was an overcharge. 

Defendant wrote un 

“T yeturned this morning to find another 
part of the garden had been taken up. I 
hereby give you. warning that as I: have 
not authorised this work, I am not pre- 
pared to pay for it.”’ 

In the first we 


hall 
Tit, 


k in February the workmen 


left the job, and Dr. McCleary sent a com- 
plaint that the work had been left in an 
unfinished condition, Mr. Gradon then wrote 


‘No one is more tired or annoyed ove 

Mr. Cook’s work than I am. I have 

poken to, written to, and threatened the 

builder until Iam tired. The only thing 
I could do was to call him off the job.” 

On February 5, said Counsel, the defendant 
went to see Dr. McCleary, and then uttered 
the words complained of in the case. In dis- 
cussing the matter of the drains with him 
defendant said: ‘‘He (Cook) fraudulently 
made the job, There was no necé for it.” 

Then in a letter to the plainti the de- 
fendant said: 

“T find what T all along sust 
this work was not demanded, by the local 
authority You determined to open 
up the whole drainage system and relay 
it contrary to my instructions. I have not 
the slightest doubt now in my own mind 
that from the first you intended to manu- 
facture this job. Before you had’ opened 
up one particle of ground you had de- 
livered in my garden eight or ten long 
iron pipes, when, even if there were a 
leakage, one or two pipes would have 
been sufficient. I have eve ground for 
doubt whether there was a leakage at all.” 

Counsel added that there was a balance of 
about 90/. due to Mr, Cook upon the building 
transactions. 

Plaintif’ gave evidence in support of this 
statement, and said the Hampstead sanitary 
inspector, Mr, Kershaw, told him he must get 
the drains tested to see if they were water- 
tight. Witness found they were open at the 
collar, and he thought iron pipes were 
necessary om account of the nature of the soil. 

Mr. Bankes, K.C. (cros amining): ‘Did 
you break up ‘every drain-pipe with a sledge- 
hammer, so that no one could see whether 
they were defective or not?—Witness said the 
pipes were broken in the trench, as they were 
eementéd in. 

Did your man tell you some of the pipes 
were sound, and did you say they were to 
be broken up all the same?—Nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. Gradon ultimately told you not to go 
on with the work. Why did you-go on in 
defiance of his orders?—It had to be finished 
by somebody. For one thing, I should like 
to complete my own work, 

Tsn’t 4 making a job?—I don’t think so. 

Dr. McCleary, who was in February Medical 
Officer of Health at Hampstead, spoke to the 
occasion when the slander was said to have 
been uttered. Defendant, he said, said some- 
thing to the effect that plaintiff had done wo 
he had not been authorised to do. 


ted, that 
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Mr. Bankes: Could the leaks be filled hy 
pouring in liquid ceinent?—2t might have bee 
tried. 

At the conclusion of the’ evidence for the 
plaintiff Mr, Bankes submitted that on the 
question of slander there was no case to go 
to the jury. There was, he said, no sort of 
evidence to go upon. 

The Judge said he thought he must rule so 

Mr, Marshall Hall asked leave to amend 
and substitute libel alleged to be contained iq 
a letter from the defendant, E 

His Lordship, however, said he could moh 
allow that course. ; 

For ihe defenee, Mr. Bankes said: the plaim 
tiff had no authority from the Borough 
Council; and, moreover, had none from the 
defendant When he continued doing the 
drainage work it was in absolute defiance of 
defendant, who ordered him to stop. i 
Cook’s attitude was that he did go Of 
because somebody would have to do it. 
drainage system, as it had existed, had given 
no cause for complaint of any kind, either @ 
leakage, smell, or danger to health. The d 
fendant was never shown a leakage from 
beginning to end, and the policy adopted we 
to open the drains, smash them ub, put 7 
iron ohes; and make Mr. Gradon pay. TH 
latter hac said they were to be put rigii 
if leaking. If on the strength of  thag 
added Counsel, the builder is able to bréal 
yp the whole of the drains, we have arrive 
at a point beyond which it is impossibl@ 
to go. 

'. Gradon, the defendant, said he was told 
‘along by plaintiff it was the sanita 

authority which was compelling the worl 

With regard to the billiazd-room, witnes 
never authorised a bigger building. 

Other witnesses were also called 

His Lordship, having decided there Was 
nothing to go to the jury upon the slandep 
issue, left a number of questions upon the ree 
of the ce 


‘The jury’s findings were:— 
1. That the defendant gave the order # 


to be repeated 


plaintiff's employee, King. D 
-room was to yy 


the plaintiff, that the billie 
made larger ; } 

2. That defendant knew the building @ 
erected was more expensive than that 10 
which plaintiff estimated ; ‘ 

3. Tlfat tthe relaying of 
nec 


ALY 5 
4. That plaintiff did represent to the “ 


the drains vas 


fendant that the district authority had required 
him to relay the drains, but that defendami 
did not act upon that representation in allows 
ing the plaintiff to relay the drains. 

The Judge: That is judgment for the plaim 
tiff. There is the cuestion of thé amount, @ 
I advise the parties to settle if between them 

Dr. Hibbert, for the defendant, asked TOR 
the costs on the slander issu 

The Judge: [ won't enter ju 
the case can be mentioned ag 
day. 

On Wednesday the case again came befor 
the Judge, and it was announced that ti 
parties had not been able to agree as to fiB 
amount. i 

After hearing Counsel, his Lordship said Wie 
would enter judgment for the plaintiff for 
672. 19s. 7d., and costs upon the claim fp 
work done, and on the counterclaim judgménh 
for defendant for 157. Ils. 3d., with cost 
Defendant was granted costs upon the issue OF 
slander. 

Solicitors:—Mr. E. lL. Greaves, Fleet-streeh 
for the plaintiff; Mr. J. Tucker, Bedford-row 
for the defendant. 


gment now, bith 
in on Wednee 


District Surveyors’ Fees. 

Av Lambeth Police Court on the 9th insty 
before Mr. Hopkins, Messrs, Spiers & Son, 
Ltd., builders, of Hill-raad, St. Jolin’s Woolk 
summoned by Mr. Bernard Dicksee 
rich Sur for the recovery @ 

ged to be due to him i 
respect of a building at New Kent-road. This 
vas friendly dispute brought before thé 
in order to obtain a decision as to the 
payable to District Surveyors in resp 
of skeleton-frame buildin 
London County Council (General Powers) Att 
of 1909. all the London Building Acts 
based on the assumption that the buildifgs 
would be of brick construction. In order 1 
meet the case of steel-frame buildings the 
Act of 1909 was p d. Sect. 26 of that Act 
provides that the amount of the fee payable 
to District Surveyors in respect of such built 
ings shall be equal to two and a half times the 
amount of the fee specified in regard to newW 
buildings in Part I. of the third schedule of 
the Act of 1894. 

The contention of Mr, Pasmore, on behalf 
of the District Surveyor, was that that fe 
was in addition to and not in substitution Of 
the fee specified in the Act of 1894. The 


t 
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tht of Mr. Dicksee was pub in, It in- 
iil an item of 47. 2s. 6d., the fee charge- 
iinder the old Act, in addition to the fre 
6s. 3d. payable under the 1909 Act,-and 
+) to the former item that the defendants 
yexception. 


j| Dicksee, in giving~ evidence, said: the 
at of e: itailed by steel-frame 


ra. wo 
ness perfectly enormous, 

|) behalf of the defendants, Mr. Pricé 
iid. that the natural interpretation ‘of 
9126 of the Act of 1909 was. that the: feo 
fin stated was in substitution for the fee 
ied. by the Act of 1894... rere 
|, Hopkins took that view, and gave judg- 
jifor the District Surveyor for the amount 
Hed, less-the.4/. 2s, 6d." in. -dispute.—7'neé 


/ Orrictan, Rerprer’s Courr. 
i) (Before Mr. Epwarp Pottoce.) 
he Defence to a Contractors’ Claim : 


itk Brothers v. Metropolitan Water Board. 
I} Epwarp Poriock, who last week de- 
jil his decision in the claim by Messrs. 
bk Brothers, contractors, of Plymouth, 
ist the Metropolitan Water Board (a 
ijary of the hearing of which has appeared 
(> Builder), summoned the legal advisers 
I; parties to the Court on December 11. 

)} Pollock said he understood now that 
iolman Gregory, K.C. (for the Board), 
d to rely on C e 20 of the agreement 
jidefence to the claim. He thought that 
Iie pleadings now stood the Board could 
ijely upon that clause, because it seemed 
jim that if that had been put forward 
ile Board the advisers of the contractors 
{jslaintiffs) might have taken a different 


6. Therefore, if the Board desired to 
the point ‘concerning Clause 20, ‘he 
ht it would be necessary to amend the 


ings. Whether the Board desired ‘to do 
iis another question, 

1} Holman Gregory, K.C. 
nt Board), 1 that if 
on of costs, he was not prepared to ask 
(in amendment. His submission, however, 
What, though the draughtsmen of the plead- 
iid refer to Clause 34, it did not preclude 
(Counsel) from referring the Referee to 
Her part of the contract. 

|} Official Referee said that a new agree- 
fi would have had to be made under the 
if the Board. He added that, in his 
jpn, the contractors could not have set 
lfhat there was any fresh agreement, 
ijse there was nothing in any way which 
ji bind the Board. Therefore the Board 
if not seb up any fresh agreement to bind 
ontractors. 
} Hudson, K.C. (for the plaintiffs): Tn 
iid to Clause 20, you have, sir, offered my 
iil to amend, and he does not propose to 
lid. If you look at the pleadings you will 
that the Board’s counterclaim is founded 
jilause 34 of the agreement. Now, de- 
(ints, Counsel added, wished to raise this 
Ij of law. 

i) Gregory said he had only introduced 
Wsatter when Mr. Hudson himself raised 
Jboint. 

}} Pollock 
nds, then, 

Mh Counsel: We are much obliged to you. 
| 


(for the de- 


if came to a 


1all deal with the case as 


| -_—__-—-e—__—_- 
|| LONDON COUNCILS. 


Hlon.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
hed & Vignolles for the extensions to 
i) factory in Cunnington-street, Acton 
also for Mr, G. ale for the erec- 
ibf twenty-three hou: in Dordrecht-road. 
Isurveyor has been instructed to prepare 
ij for the erection of a convenience at 
ifount at an estimated cost of 700/. 
iinet.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
thort as to the cost of paving the footway 
Hizjohn-avenue. 

jitersea.—Blectricity mains are to be ex- 
iid in various narts of the district at an 
liated cost of 3227. The portion of the 
ii/ in Sheepcote-lane, between ‘Culvert- 
and Henley-street, is to be taken up and 
ii! with 9-in, pipes at an estimated cost of 
#/ Plans have been lodged with the London 
iy Council by Mr. H. Hassell for 
iitions to the London and South-Western 
3} 356, Battersea Park-road. 

1 Ham.—Plans by the Borough Engineer 
iibeen approved for making up a portion 
iialdane-road at an estimated cost of 
11; also a portion of Chesley-gardens and 
i-ey-gardens ‘at a total estimated cost of 
4| Plans have been passed for Mr. J. 
iin for the erection of twenty-three houses 
jjesham-road. 
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Greenwich.—The roadway of the new street 
connecting Wellington-street with Creek-road, 
and also & portion of the roadway of Well- 
ington-street, is to be paved with random sett 
paving, and the footways made up, at a total 
estimated cost of 250/. The tender of Messrs. 
J. Mowlem Co,,. Ltd.,. Grosvenor Wharf, 
Westminst .W., has been accepted at 855/. 
for forming ng Vanbrugh-fields as 
a new street. ye been p: d for Mr. 
S.A. ¥eo forthe. erection of ‘‘“Barl Grey ” 
public-house, Straightsmouth, and for Mr, A. 
Shore, for seven houses, Highmore-road, 

Hackney.-New. street works .are. to. be 
carried owt in portions of Ashstead and Ling 
wood toads. The sewer in Pendar-road is to 
be reeonstructed for. a length of 400 -ft., or 
thereabouts, with 9-in. glazed stoneware pipes, 
at an estimated total cost of 917. The tender 
of the Strand Building Company, 200, Strand, 
W.C., has been accepted, at 1,151/., for the 
construction of an underground convenience in 
Kingsland-road. Other tenders were received 
from Messrs. W. Silk & Son, 13, High-strect, 
Homerton, N.E., 1,611/. 10s.; Messrs, Brand, 
Pettitt, t Green-road, Totten- 
ham, N. Barrett & Power, 


St. Thoms Lyme-grove, Hackney, 
N.E.,° 1,4691. ; J. KE. Whiter & Co., 
89, Newington Butts, S.E., 1,377/.; Messrs. 
William Shurmur & Sons, Ltd., Riverside 
Works, Upper Clapton, N.E., 1,568/.; Mr. 
Herbert Mann, 13, High-stree i 


, S.W., 1,2852. The sixteen stanchions 
h the ccal bunkers at the Council’s 
city Works rest are to be stiffened and 
rthened at an estimated cost of 1,400/., and 
e work is to be carried out by Me: W. J~. 
Jenkin & Co., Ltd. The following 
been passed :——Mr. D. S. Barclay, fo 
and twelve houses, 


 Hotizes, 
Lingwood- 


road ; nine’ shops 
and flats, g : on, On 
behalf of Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Ltd., 


alterations to “The Havelock ” public-house, 
Albion-road, London Fields; Mr. C. R. Price, 
additions to factory, Culford-mews, Balls 
Pond-road; Messrs. Goodall & Son, rebuild- 
ing 78, Kingsland High-street; Messrs, J. 
Garey & Sons, cinematogranh hall, Brooksby’s- 
walk. The tender of Mr. F, J. Gorham, 
Point-hill, Greenwich, S.E., has been accepted, 
at 4,995/., for the erection of a library in 
Northwold-road, Clapton. Other tenders were 


received from:—Messrs. F. & G. Foster, 
Camden Wor Norwood Junction, 4,1211. ; 
M Whiter & Co., 89, Newington- 


butts, S. ,224l.; Messrs. A. & S. Wheater, 
193, High-street, Stcke Newington, 4,278/. 12 
Messrs. W. Lawrence & Son, 21, Finsbury 
E.C., 4,3947.; Strand Building Company, 200, 


Strand, W.C., 4,454/. 103.; Messrs. Davey & 
Armitage, Elmer-ayenue, Southend-on-Sea, 
4,485/.; Mr. FF shead, Bulwer: 


W. Shurmur & 
Ipper Clapton, 4,563/. : 
Messrs. H. & G. ‘Ts ayes-lane, Becken- 

566/.; Messrs, I". Webster & Son, / 
Dulwich, 4.5897, “ 
s, Ltd., 106, New Bond-strect, 
W., 4,643/.; Messrs. Brand. Pettitt, & Co., 247. 
West Green-road, Tottenham, 4,652/.; Messrs, 
EB. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd., 15 and 16, Wharf- 
road, City-road, N., 4,653/.: Messrs. C, Wall, 


Leytonstone, 4,4967. ; 
Riverside Works, 


Ltd., 4, Lloyds-avenue, E.C., Messrs. 
Markham & Markham, 79, oad, N., 
4,933/.; Messrs. J. Wadglington & Sons, Lid., 


6 7, Creed-lane, E.C., 5,0957. 5s. ; Messrs. 
Allen & Co., Pimlico Wharf, stminster, 
S.W., 5,2507.; Mr. 8. E. Moss, Southend-on- 
5,5771. 

Hendon.—Application is to be made to the 
Middlesex County Council for a contribution 
towards the cost of paving the footway of 
Cheapside, between Golder’s Green-crescent 
and Finchley-road. The Surveyor has been 
directed to submit plans and estimates of the 
cost of carrying out iniprovement works in 
Bell-lane. The Surveyor has submitted plans 
and estimates amounting to 4,470/. for making 


wp Golder’s-gardens, Gainsborough-gardens, 
Powis Hampstead-gardens,  Alyth: 
garde gardens, and Temple-gardens, 
The Highwa Committee, before de 


deciding upon the execution of this work, have 
asked the Surveyor to prepare an alternative 
specification for making up the roads ina less 
expensive manner. A report is to be brought 
up by the Surveyor as to the making up of 
Armitage-road. Sanction has been received 
from the Local Government Board to borrow 
5,7982. for private street improvements at 
Langney Park, Tenr n-road, Shakespeare- 
road, and Milton-road, Mill Hill; also 606/. 
for street improvements in Cast! and 
Sunny Gardens-road. The tender I 
J. E. Whiter & Co. has been proyisi 
accepted for the erection of the Central Fire 
Station, The contract price is 6,113/. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Electricity mains are 
to be extended at an estimated cost of 250/. 
Sanction has been received from the Local 
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Government Board to the borrowing of 8,258/. 
(1) for replacing the existing Jarrah wood- 
paving in High-street, Hounslow, by creosoted 
deal blocks, and (2) for laying “Durax” pav- 
ing in the margins of the road outside the 
tramway tracks between Brentford Bridge and 
Isleworth Railway-station. Hounslow-avenue 
and Murray-avenue, Whitton, are to be made 
up at estimated “costs of 1,029/. and  603/. 
respectively. Plans have been lodged by 
Mes Dorey & Co... Ltd., for additions 
to a factory in Brentford End, Isleworth. 
Tslington.—A portion of the sewer in Pem- 
broke-street, is to, be demolished and -replaced 
by one constructed of 9-in. stoneware pipes, 
imbedded in Portland cement concrete, and 
laid: to an improved gradient at an estimated 
cos of 2457. Hlectricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 170/. 
Lambeth—The General Purposes Committee 
jaye under consideration the question of the 
utilisation of ground at the rear of the Town 
Hall for the provision of public baths. Plans 
have been lodged with the London County 
Council by Messrs. E. W. & E. 8. Caldwell for 
the erection of a building on the site of Nos. 
124-26, Denmark-hill. Renairg are to be carried 
out to the wood-paved carriageway of Ken- 
nington Oyal at an-estimated cost of 1000. 
Lewisham.—Plans and estimates have been 
‘approved for making up a portion of Perry- 
as a new street. Wor ketbing and 
channelling a further portion of this road the 
tender Fry Brothers has been 
accepted, at as has also the tender 
of the Thames Stone Company, Ltd., for: pay- 


ing. the footways with artificial stone, at 
3s. 10d. per super. yard. The offer of: the 
Stanford's House Property Investment .Com- 


Ltd., to kerb and pave with artificial 
a portion of the footpath on the north 
of George-lane, has been accepted. Arti- 
ficial stone an Neu of tar-paving is ‘to be Jaid 
in Brownhill-road and Stanstead-read “af ‘a 
total estimated cost of 1637, "The tenders of 
Mr. W. Pearce have been accepted for kerb- 
ing, channelling, and making ub the carriage- 
way of Arran-road, at 55/., and for paving 
the footways with artificial stone at 3s. 9d. 
per super, yard, The following plans have 
been passed:—Messrs. W. J. Scudamore & 
Sons, eighteen houses, Par oft-road, and 
nine in Newstead-road; Mr. J. Hughes, six 
houses, Braidwood-road; Mr. W. M. Proud- 
foot, shops, etc., Perry Vale; Mr. F. A. 
Walters, addition to Roman Catholic Church, 
ydenham-road; Mr. J. Nicholls, six ho’ 5 
Manwood-road; Mr. J. Watt, construction of 
736 ft. of 12-in, pipe and concrete sewer in 
Bellingham-road, Catford. Mr. A. Roberts 
has lodged plans with the L on County 
Council for the erection of additions to the 
factory in Hither Green-lane of Mes: New- 
combe’s Tap-s-tre, Ltd.; aa have also Mess 
Norfolk & Prior, for buildings at the corner 
of Bellingham and Thorasbeach roads. 
Marylebone.—The sewer in a portion of 
Oxford-street is to be rebuilt at an estimated 
cost of 2401. The carriageway of Albert-road. 
is ta be recoated with, macadam. The cost is 
put at 665/. It is probable that in the near 
future, owing to motor-’bus traffic, the question 
of laying down a more improved form of 
paving will be considered. Mr. A. C. Wheeler 
and Messrs. Smith & Son have lodged plans 
with the London County Council for the erec- 
tion of a building in Lodge-road, Par road, 
N.W., and for additions to No. 27, Grove End- 
road, respectively. ; ; 
Poplar.—Tredegar-road Bridge is to be re- 
constructed at an approximate cost of 6,000/. 
Plans have been passed as follows:—Mr. 
William Bailey, rebuilding 305, High-street: 
Messrs, Holman & Goodrham, motor garage, 
Fairfield Works, Old Ford-road; Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers (London). Ltd., additions 
at St. David’s Wharf, West Ferry-road : 
Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd., erection of 
Gilbert Bartholomew’s Girls’ Club. corner of 
Wrexham-road and Neve-street; Messrs. . 
Johnson & Co., Ltd., extension to Borough 
Electricity Station, Violet-road, 
Rickmansworth.—Plans submitted by Messrs. 
lark Brothers have been approved for con- 
ructing a new street to be known as Dickin- 
son-avenue, Croxley Green. 
Southgate—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
T. Morgan for the erection of eight houses 
nwood-gardens; as have also. plans 
H. C. Keene, for four houses in The 
ise, Palmer’s Green. : 
seeing A plan has been lodged with 
the London County Council by Messrs. Briant 
& Son, 200, Kennington Park-road, S.E., for 
sanction to the formation and laying-out of a 
street in continuation of Ambergate-street. 
Stepney.—Mr. D. P. Hayworth has lod ged 
plans with the London County Council for 
ithe erection of building upon the site of No. 
264, Burdett-road. ie 
Tottenham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
LONDON COUNCILS—continued on page 732. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc, 


For some Contracts still open, but not 
advertised 


in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 

made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, xxii, 


the ‘advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


i 

o 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing ‘oa 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*," Tt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errérs that may occur, i 


Competitions, 


Decemeber 20, — R.I.B.A, Competitions,—All 
work'for the Studentships and Prizes, 1913, must 
be delivered before 4 p.m, at 9, Conduit- 
street, W. 

January 1, 1913. ‘Belfast.—DWELLING-HOUSES. 
—Premiums of 261., 151., and 101. Particulars 
from the City Surveyor, Belfast (il. 1s.). 

January 1, 1913. — Dublin.—MunicreaL. Buip- 
-Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H 


Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dub 
Deposit, 21. 23, 
JANUARY 1, 1913. -— Jamaica. — MunicipaL 


BuiLvines,—'o cost 9,0001. 
ticulars from Messrs. Young, 
street, E.C, (2s.) 

Pesruary 3, 1913.— Harrogate. 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs 
for @ Council school in Skipton-road. See 
advertisement in issue of November 1 for further 
particulars, 

Prprusry 22, 1913. 
Proposep TRAmNInG 


Premium 1001. Par- 
Ltd., 60, Fenchurch- 


—ScHoou.—The 


— Jordanhill, Glasgow.— 
P A CoLLece.—Limited to six 
firms, named in ‘‘ Competition News,’ Decem- 
ber 1, 1911, page 635. 

March 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — Muwnicipan 
Bumpincs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings, Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001 
respectively for first, second, and third. Seo 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars. 

Marc 1, 1913.—Sofia.—Drstcns ror a Royan 
Patace anp Law Courrs.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see page 173, 
August 9, and page 30, September 97). 

Marcu 1, 1913. — Winnipeg. — City Hatn.— 
Limited to British. architects in Canada. 
Assessor, Mr, Leonard Stokes, F'.R.1.B.A. 

JULY 10, 1913.—TowN PLANNING ScHEME.—Pro- 
moted by the Institution of Municipal and County 


Engineers. Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, 
and 5 guineas. 
No Date. — Dursley. — Worxmen’s DweLi- 


Incs—-The Parochial Committee of the Dursley 
R.D.C. invite designs for about thirty workmen’s 
ngs. See advertisement’ in issue of 
October 25 for further particulars. 

No Date.—Folkestone.—Proposep KuRsAAL.— 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, 
and 2h guineas. See ‘Competition News,” page 
642. November 8. 

No Dave.—Motherwell.—Hicu Scnoon.—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501.; 301., and 201. 
* No Date. — Worthing. —New 'Cnurce.— 
Sketch plans are invited of a church to be 
erected in South Lancing,. to’ cost, when com- 
pleted. from 4,0001. to 5,0001. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is ‘the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 

_ December: 14. Bedwas.—Viiia.—For the erec- 
tion of one cottage villa at Bryngwyn-street, 
Bedwas. Plans and specification with Mr. 
Gomer L. Rees, architect and surveyor, Bedwas. 

December 16.—Birkenhead.—Roor.For con- 
struction of a roof at the abattoirs, New Chester- 
street. Plans and particulars seen, and form of 
tender, with specification: and quantities, from 
Mr. C. Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engneer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
on deposit of 5s. 

Decemper 16.—Bridlineton.—Premises—For 
pulling down and_ rebuilding premises, King- 
street’ and Chapel-street; -Bridlington.’ Plans, 
etc., seen, and particulars, on deposit of 10s., 
from Mr. ‘Tl, _Beecroft-Atkinson, architect, 11, 
Trinity House-lane, Hull. 

DECEMBER 16, — Trowbridge.—A.LtTERATIONS.— 
For alterations and repairs to the Conigre 
Infants’ School, Trowbridge. Plans and specifi- 
cations with Mr, J. G. Powell, County Surveyor, 
Trowbridge, 

DeEceMBER 17, — Barnsley. — 


How: 


,  ETC.— 


Erection of six houses, outbuildings, and 
boundary walls in Park-street, Barnsley. Plans 
and specifications seen. and quantities from 


Messrs, Crawshaw- & Wilkinson, architects, 13, 
Regent-street, Barnsley, 

DECEMBER 17.—Bridlington.—A.rErations,— 
For makng alterations in the People’s Palace 
buildings, Bridlington. Plans and specification 
with Mr.-S. Dyer and Mr CF Johnson, joint 
architects Quay-road, ‘Bridlington. 


December 17. — Consett. — Resuritpina,—For 
proposed rebuilding of Edinburgh House, 
Middle-street. © Plans, and condi- 


DreceMBER 17,—Farnham. —For the 
erection of five cott s at Darvill’s-lane, Farn- 
ham. Plans and specifications seen, and forms 
of tender from the Council’s Surveyor, Council 


Offices, South-street, Farnham, 

ECEMBEX 17.—Leeds.—Buocks.—Erection of 
sanitary blocks to section 6 at the Infirmary, and 
alterations to block 2 at the Workhouse, Beckett- 


street, Leeds. Architect, Mr. G, Fredk. Bow- 
Greek-street, Leeds, 
MBER 17.— Payhembury. — BuILpIncs. 


For reconstructing the vicarage how 
ing new farm buildings, Plans and 
tions with Messrs, BE. H. Harbottle & S 
tects, County Chambers, Exeter. 


n, archi- 


DeceMBER 17 ANATORIUM,  ETC.— 
For the erection of Sanatorium, comprising 
main and secondary blocks, superintendent's 
house, laundry, and engine-house, etc., at Rye- 


hill, near Athenr 
pensary in Galwa 
with Mr. 
architect, 


Co. Galway, and for a dis- 
Drawings and specifications 
H.A., ARIBA., 
Mountjoy-square, Dublin. Quan- 
James Mackey, 58, Dame-street, on 
og 


W. A. Scott, A.R 
45, 


-Chester-le-Street.—PaviLion.— 
on of a new pavilion on the cubicle 
at their Infectious Diseases Isolation 
Deposit of 31. 3s. to 
er-le-Street. 

December 18.—Glasgow:—Appitions.—For pro- 
posed additional story to the Royal Infirmary. 
Drawings with the architect, Mr, James Miller, 
A.R.S.A., 15, Blythswood-square. © Schedules 
from Mr, Peter Rintoul, Secretary, 212, West 
George-street, Glasgow, on deposit of 10s, 6d. 

DeceMeEr 18. — Kendal. — Conversion, — For 
conyerting the old brewery premises, Wildman- 
street, into a steam laundr Plans and specifi- 
cations with Mr, J, Walker, M.S.A., architect, 
Kendal. 

“EMBER 18. — Wakefield. — Remova.. — For 
removal of two temporary buildings from the 
Barnsley old Grammar School to Ferry Fryston 
and North Elmsall respectively. Plang and- par- 


system 
Hospital, Chester-le-Street. 
Mr. John H, Mole, Surveyor, Ches 


ticulars with the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 
DecemBpeR 19.—Chesterfield._Hovusr, rrc.— 


Erection of a new lcck-up, court-house, and 
deputy chief constable’s residence, ete... in 
Tapton-road and Malkin-street, Chesterfield, 


Drawings and specifications with the architects, 


Messrs. Hunter & Woodhouse, Belper. Quan- 
tities on deposit of 21. 2s. 

DeceMBER  19.—Holywell.—InrirMary.—Erec- 
tion of a new Infirmary at Holywell, North 


Wales. Plans and specifi 
titi with form of tende 
Messrs. John H. Davies & Sons, 14, Newgate- 
et, Chester. Deposit of 31, 3s. 

‘EMBER 19.—London.—Srarron.— 
relief station at 


ation seen, and quan- 
from the architects, 


For build- 
Blackwall-lane. Hast 


Greenwich. Specification, plans, conditions, 
and form of ‘tender with Mr _, Roberts, 
R.RIBA 92) London-street, Greenwich, 
Deposit of 

December 19.—Swansea.—Corracr.—For erec- 


tion of a lock-keeper’s cottage at the eastern end 
of the Prince of Wales Dock. Plans and specifi- 
tions with Mr. A» O. Schenk, M.Inst.C.E., 
Tarbour Offices, Swansea 

MBER 20.—Belfast.—ScHooL.—For erection 
school in Tate’s-ayenue. Quantities from 
S. C_ Hunter, Scottish Provident-buildings, 
deposit of 21. 2s. Plans and specifications 


with Mr. 'T. Houston, architect. and civil 
engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington-place, Belfast. 
December 21.—Braintree.—Lop« ET For 


erection of a caretaker’s lodge, dressing-hoxes, 
etc.. at new, open-air swimming bath. Plans 
and specification with Mr H, Nankivell, Sur- 
vevor’s Office, Vestry Hall, Braintree. 

December 21. — Carrickmacross.—AppITIONS, 
ETC. building additions to, and otherwise 
improving, the churches of Corduff and @. 
ereagh, Cartickmacross. Plans and specification 
with Mr, - J. M‘Donnell, architect, 27, 
Chichester-street, Belfast. 

December 


Mr. J. 
Castle- 


21. — Wednesbury. —INSTITUTE.— 
inyite 


The Staffordshire Education Committee 
tenders for a County Metallurgical and Br 
Institute. See advertisement in this i 
further particulars. 


DrceMerr 23.—Abercynon. — THEAI 

tion of an electric theatre at Abercynon, 

Abercynon Palace, Lid. Plans and specifi 

tion seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2p 

trom Messrs. Johnson, & Richards, archit 

Merthyr ‘Tydfil. 
De 


Bristol.—Orricr.—For the 
ristol, North, new Sorting-office. D 
specification, and conditions and foi 
with Mr. F. A. Huntley, H.M, @ 
Quan titieg 


ings, 
contract b 
of Works, Small-street, Bristol. 
forms of tender, on deposit of Il, 1s., from 


Secretary, H.M. Office of 
gate, London, S.W. 

ER 23.—Glasgow.—WHUARFING, F! 
Trustees of the Clyde Navigation invite tem 
for the construction of 1,110 lin, ft. or the 
of timber wharfing in front of South Qual 
Kingston Dock, and the erection of a goods §| 


Works, etc., Stom 


about 1,088 ft. long by 60 tt. wide, embrag 
excavator, mason and brick work, ‘steel w 
timber work, glazier work, slating, plum 


work, 


painter 


1 and of ‘tenders from 
‘trustee’s Engineer, at 16, Robertson-sh 
Glasgow 


%* DrceMBER 23 i 

cCHANGE.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
Public Buildings inyite tenders for Lal 
Exchange at Canada Dock, See advertisem 


erpool. — Lapour 


with the Surveyo: H. Mor 
Mi Inst.C.E. 
ation ground, Broadheath, Plans seen, 


in this issue for further pa 

DEceMBER 28. — Prestwich.—Bui.pincs. 
the erection of buildings and walls in conne 
With the extensions of the Council's town’s ¥ 

A Deposit 

BER 30.—Altrincham.—SuHELTER, 
specification and’ quantities from Mr. H, 
Brown, Surveyor, Town Hall, Altrincham. 
3 
i 


and stables. Plans, specificatio nd quanti 
a 

For erection of shelter and conyeniences at 

%* JANUARY 2, 1913. —London, N.—Apprti0ng, 

The St, Pancras Guardians invite tenderg 

additional bedrooms for. officers over east win 

front central block at Infirmary, Dartmouth PB; 


hill, N. See advertisement in 
further particulars. 


this issue 


% January 4.—Ashford.—Scuoon.—The 
Education Committee invite tenders for bo} 


Council school, to accommedate eighty é 


scholars. See advertisement in this issue f 
further particulars, 

January 9.— Swansea. —Sueps.—For én 
tion of one framed and braced steel  doubl 


of Wales Dock, with sides and roof covered wil 
galvanised corrugated sheeting; 
braced steel _ single-storied t 
transit shed at No. 1 Quay, King’s Dock, wit 
sides and roofs covered with galvanised com 
gated sheeting. Forms of tender contract, epee 
fications and conditions, and drawings, on @ 
posit of 31. 3s., from Mr. Talfourd Strick, Cleq 
ipssabeate Offices, Swansea. 


storied extension of the grain shed at the aa 


two framed 
extensions of 


y 13.—Beckenham.—Suetters, GREE 
ntc.—The Beckenham U.D.C invite {el 
for two rustic thatched shelters, rush 


fencing, and greenhouse at, Kelsey Par 
advertisement in this issue for 
particulars. 


Furth 


January | 17.—Childswickham.—ALreraTiow 
—For altering and extending Chil. ‘haa 
Council School, near Broadway. ticula 


from Mr, R, S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hal 
Gloucester, on deposit of 21, 2s, 
* JANUARY 


~ Scnoor. oh 
tion Committee invite tendél 
for erection of Brampton-road School, to aceol 
modate 1,491 scholars. See advertisement in ti 
issue for further particulars, 

No Dare. — Newcastle. — Aurerations. —Be 
alterations to schoolroom of Central Primi iv 
Methodist Church. Northumberland-road, Nei 
castle. Names to Me E. Davidson & Son 
architects, 1, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

No ‘Whitby.—Convente: ETC.—#0 
sion of part of warehouse - 1el 
the old wooden quay into a public convenient: 
dustbin. ete. Particulars from Mr, Thos, Kes 
Scott, Surveyor, Offices of D.C. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL 
D 


EMBER 17.—Dewsbury.—Bor.ers.—For fh 
erection of two water-tube boilers, ube 
heaters brickwork, and mechanical stokers com 
plete. Specification and details from Mr. R, H 
Campion, Borough Electrical Engineer, Brad 
dora: noeAls Dewsbury. i a 


Deposit of 11. 1s. 

“EMBER 17,—Ramsbottom.—Worx.—For # 
erection of overhead electrical work necessary {0 
about 3 miles of route. Drawings seen at # 
offices. of the .U.D.C.- Specification’ and genera 
conditions of contract on depesit of 5I, 53, 


JECEMBER 13, 1912.| 


ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


i\date given at the commencement of each 
iiaph is the latest date when the tender, or 
iiumes of those-willing to submit tenders, 
ie sent in. 

MBER =: 18. — Caterham. — ENGine. — The 
jpolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
jistallation of a new. steam-engine and 
jiaical appliances in kitchen at. Caterham 
aja, Caterham, Surrey. Drawing and. speci- 


ip. pera by Mr... W.. T., Hatch, 
.C.E,, M.I.Mech.E Engineer-in-Chief. 
jhg, conditions of contract, specification, 


ijrms of tender at the Office of the Board, 
jikmenit, London, E.C: Deposit of il. 
iimper 18.—Clacton.—We.L.—For the con- 
jion of a 9-in. bored deep well. Snpecifica- 
eneral conditions, and tender form from 
igineer, Mr, Sydney Francis, A.M.I.M-&., 
}) Hall-buildings, Clacton-on-Sea. Deposit 
1 


18. 


Molesey.— ALTERATIONS, 


erations and improvements to the _hot- 
jjinstallations at Isolation Hospital, West 
ily. Specifications at the Surveyor’s Office. 
[MBER 23.—Denbigh.—Bencu ‘or erec- 
fk retort bench and settings, for the Den- 
flea and Coke Company, Lid. Plans seen, 


Wecification and forms of tender from Mr. 
wart, ee Engincer and Secretary. 


tit of 1 
aa —Haslemere.—Reseryorr.—For 
rvoir to contain 


Ypnstruction of a res 
fi gallons on Black Down, Largashall. 
the and specification seen, and quantities 
Sc of tender from Messrs. B, Grant- 
Son, 5, Little Colleges street, PW estrainatan) 
jjon deposit of 31. 3s. 
j@BeR 28. — Ullapool. — Exrensrons.—For 
instruction of timber and concrete exten- 
Meetc., at Ullapool Pier, for the Pier 
pe, Plans and specification with | Mr. 
ulfe Brenan, M.Inst.' Albany-street, 
Hand also the office of the Chief Surveyor 
*( Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 122, 
si-street, Edinburgh, from both of whor 
ipies may be obtained om deposit of 11. 
jBER 30. Southampton.—Brinex.— For 
feconstruction of the superstructure of 
Hnhurst Bridge, consisting of two 20-ft. 
sof steel decking. Plan and specification, 


% conditions with Mr. W. J. Taylor, 

1 Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

if of 21. 2s, 

imBeR 30.—Southampton.—Brince.— lor 

Monstruction of a small bridge, known as 

fBridge. Plan and_ specification and 
conditions with Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


b of 21 
Bry .i, 191: Belfast. — Cranr.—The 
il Harbour Commissioners invite tenders for 
struction on the Alexandra Wharf, Belfast, 
Relectric derrick crane, capable of lifting 
His. Specification and drawing, with form 
der, from the arbour Engineer, Mr. 
(iifern Kelly, M.Inst.C.E., Harbour Office, 


if 
iw 7.—South Wales.—Ramwway.—The 
s¢Western Railway invite tenders for the 
tiction of a railway in South Wales, 
{ a Gwaun-c t and Cwmgorse, 
$ miles in Plans and specifica- 
fen, and forms of tender and quantities at 
fice of the New Works Engineer, Padding- 
tion, London 


Qs 


ARY 11 Stretford. — Brincy.—For re- 
ticting “in reinforced concrete the Long- 
HiSridge, over the Bridgewater Canal, 
r-road, and contingent work. Drawings 
bind form of tender, with specification and 
jilars, from Mr. Ernest Worrall, the 
Bl’s Surveyor. Deposit of 31. ¢ 

}} Date. —- Weodhouse.— TI For 
fiprovement of the ventil at Wood- 


MWest Council School. Specifications from 
o) A 


} nm, Education Offices, Woodhouse, 
sf 

} 

JITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 

etc. 

fluper 14 Cardiff. — Tre Worx.—For 
hi) and tile work at Cardiff Workhouse. 
pation from Mr. Arthur J, Harris, Clerk, 
HOfiices, Queen'’s-chambers, Cardiff 


THE’ BUILDER 


14.—Halifax.—LimewasHine.—For 
of the, slaughter-houses, etc. 
fe pectiioe tage s seen, and forms of tender from 
Mr, James Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax, on deposit of 1l. 
“EMBER 16. — Barnstaple.—PaintTInG.—F'or 
painting and colouring interior of the Wesl n 
schools. Particulars from Mr. H. Y, Saunders, 
A Borough Surveyor, ‘4 Strand, 


DECEMBER 
the limewashing 


aple. 

December 17.—Harrogate.—CastinGs — 
For the supply of about 85 tons of 3-in. diameter 
cast-iron’ pipes and special. castings. Specifica- 
tion and tender form with Mr. Arthur 8S. West, 
Waterworks Manager and Exfgineer. 

* DECEMBER, ‘Willesden.—AnnuaL Con- 
TRACTS.—The Willesden D.C, inyite tenders for 
execution of works and supply of materials com- 
mencing April 1, 19 See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars 


December 27.—Hartlepool.—Barus, ritc.—For 
fixing of baths, slop sinks, etc., at the Work- 
house. Mr. Geo, Kilvington, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Hart-road, West 
Hartlepool. 

* «JANUARY 1913. Wandsworth.—MareniAis 


And Worxks.—Ihe Wandsworth B.C. 


invite ten- 


for supply of materials and exec ution of 
s from March 31 next, for one, two, or three 
See advertisement in this issue for 


Yarther particulars. 
* January 24.—Croydon.—ScHoo, FurnNirure. 
—The Croydon Education Committee invite 
tenders for supply of school furniture. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

* No Dare.—Bournemouth.—Fvurniture 
Firrines.—The Bournemouth Education 


AND 
Com- 


mittee invite tenders for furniture and fittings 
Municipal 
for 


at 
this 


for the Science Laboratories 
College. See advertisement in 
further particulars, 


issue 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


DecemBer 13. -— Manchester.—ALTERAtT 
: the execution of sanitary alterations 
ng premises, vi 1 to 9, Boden-place; 
1 to 7, Boden-street, Ardwick; 29 to 31,. Paddock- 


street, Ardwi 2 to 16, Heron-street; 4, Heron- 
place; and 5, Erskine-street, Hulme; 21 to 33, 
Richardson-street, and and 57, Teignmouth- 


street, Collyhurst. Forms of tender, general 
conditions, and specifications from the Manager 
of the Drainage Department. 

Decemper 14.—Glasgow.—Matns.—For_ supply- 
ing about 1,550 tons of 36-in. cast-iron pipes and 
special castings required for a portion of one of 
the additional mains from Craigmaddie service 
reservoir to the city. Drawings seen, and speci- 
fication and forms of tender from Mr. J. R 
Sutherland, Water Engineer, 45, John-strect, 
Glasgow. 

Decemper 16.—Birkenhead.—Parus, Erc.—For 
forming and draining the proposed paths, for 
providing and fixing new entrance gates, and for 
the erection of conveniences and shelters in the 
proposed recreation ground, Birkenhead Par 
Plans and particulars seen, and forms of tender 
with specifications and quantities, from Mr. C 
Brownridge, M.Inst.C.H., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead, on deposit, of 


Decemper 16,— Maidenhead. — Pavine.—For 
kerbing, channelling, and paving High-street, 
Maidenhead. Plans and specification ceen, and 
quantities and form of tender from the Borough 


Surveyor, Mr, Percy Johns, A.M.Inst.C.B., 
Guildhall, Maidenhead, 
Decemper 16, — Plymouth. Roaps.—For 


ae up and completing of Compton Park 
road, section 2, and Penrose Villas-road 
and specifications and conditions with Mr. 
Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
, Plymouth. 

Decemper 17.—Harrogate.—Main.—For laying 
about 24 miles of water main, from Knares- 
borough to Goldsborough. Particulars from Mr. 
A.S, West, Waterworks Manager and Engineer. 


DecemBer~ 17.—~ London. — Mlarertats. — For 
supply of gravel, sand, flints, etc., for use in 
the parks and open spaces. Sample of flints 


required seen at the L.C.C. Parks Department, 


73! 


11, Regent-street, S.W. Forms of tender from 
the Clerk. ofthe London C.C., County, Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W.. 
»* DECEMBER 17. —ROAD-MAKING AND 
Pavine.—he , Willesden invite tenders for 
road-making and paving works. See .advertise- 
ment in. this ‘issue for further particulars. 
Decemtser °18.Guildford.—Drain.—For 
construction of about 972 yds. of 18-in 
surface-watér drain 


ihe 
and 12-in, 
in Woking and Woodlands 


roads; Guildford; swith » necessary» rianholes, 
gullies, and connexions.. Plans seen, and speci. 
fication, quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 
C. G, Mason, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough. Engineer 
and Surveyor. Deposit of 2i° 2s. 

DECEMBER 19.—Gilfach Goch.—Srwac 
laying about. 180 yds. of 12-in, and 360 


rilfach 
stoneware 
Plans 


antities, on depos 


6-1n, diameter stoneware pipe sewers at 
Goch, and 85 yds. of 6-in, diameter 
pipe sewer at Miskin Village, Pontyclun. 
and specification seen, and 
of Il, from Mr. Thomas inders, Surveyor’s 
Office, School-street, Pontyclun, Glam. 
December 21.—Coatbridge.—Wor —For the 
construction of the following works in reinforced 
concrete, viz.: (1) Diversion and culverting of 
the Luggie Burn for a length of 750 lin yds., or 
thereby; (2) storm-water overflow, detritus tanks, 
and measuring gauge; (3) clarification tanks; (4) 
channels, dosing chamber, troughs, and settling 
tanks. Also the following other works, viz.: (5) 
Sludge-driving beds; (6) 30-in, steel pipe for 
effluent, 272 lin, yds., or thereby; (7) bacteria 
beds. General conditions, epecification, schedule, 
and form of tender from Messrs. Kyle, Dennison, 
& Laing, civil engineers, 7 4, West George-street, 


Glasgow. Deposit of QI. 

Decemser, 23. Ea tinnetinn. —Foorway.—For 
the formation of a gravelled footway with turf 
edging, together with the surface drainage in 
connexion therewith, onthe ngstoke and 
London main road at Hook. Plans, specifica- 
tion, and form of tender from Mr, W. J. Taylor, 


County. Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester 
Deposit of 11, Is. 

Decemper 24.—Kilrush.—Sewacr, erc.-For 
the construction of sewers, tanks, engine-house, 
rising’ main, outfall pipe, and other. works 
p lans and specifications with the eee Mr. 
P| H, M‘Carthy, M.A., B.E., M.Inst.C.E.1., 39, 
Westmoreland-street, Dublin. Deposit of 31 

DeECEMBEI ~London.—Roaps.—For making- . 


up Manor-gardens, in the Urban District of 
Merton. Plans, sections, and specifications seen, 
eae forms of tender, on deposit of 2I., from, Mr. 
Jerram, Surveyor, Council Offices, Merton. 
poe MBER 28.—Exmouth.—Drive.—For :con- 
struction of new marine drive. Plans, sections, 
and details seen, and conditions, specifications, 
and CUE Sh on deposit. of 11, 1s., from: Mr. 
Seen Hutto, Engineer to the Council, Public 


eR -Woking.Srwacr. 
monte gh about 3 miles of 8-in. 
stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewer 


For (the 
and 9-in 
and thirty- 


nine manholes at Hook Heath. Drawings, con- 
ditions of contract, specification, and quantities 
with Mr. G. J, Woodbridge. Engineer, Council 
Offices, Woking. Deposit of bl. 

Decemper 31.—Leyton.— WAGE.—Ior the re- 
construction of existing sewers with new 9-in. 
stoneware pipes in Arundel-road, Borthwick- 
road, Broxbowrne-road, Devonshire-road, Hud- 


dlestone-road, 


Pevensey-road, Ramsay 
Trumpington-road, 


and Winchelsea-road 


seen, and specification, quantities, form 
tender, and particulars from Mr. Kirnest H. 
Es y ‘.E., Town Hall, Leyton 


Tiecie i, 
the completion: of the new Ely Valley-road. and 


1913, ‘blantrisant.Roaps.— For 
branch roads, all 36 ft. in width. “Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities and’ forms of 
tenders, on deposit of 5I., from Messrs, Gomer 8. 


Morgan & Thomas Saunders, éngineers, School: 
street, Pontyclun, Glam 

January 2,—Kirkcudbright.—DrarmnaGe._For 
proposed drainage scheme for Creetown. Plans, 


sections, and specifications at the office of the 


County _ Sanita Inspector, 13, King-street, 
Castle-Douglas. Quantities on deposit of 10s. 
January 4.—Dorchester.—Martertau.—For_ the 


supply of road material. Forms of tender from- 
the County Surveyor, County Offices, Dorchester 

January 13.—Gloucester.Roaps.—For the 
supply of stone for use on main roads. Forms of 
tender from Mr, H. 8. Sinnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall. Gloucester. 


—— —— oe = ee eee oe 
; ; Tagengene 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. “dl pplication 
u z _ = za == 
{ or HANDICRAFT (WOODWORK) | London County Couneil 1001. per annum, 1 Dee. 21 
eel \ St. Bartholomew's Hospital Not stated .. | Dee: 21 
icy BOROUGH ENGINEER Anp SURVEYOR i 2001, per annum. Dee. 33 
Auction Sales, 
Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered. | abet 
{) MERCHANT’S STOCK, Erc.—On the Premises .... Robson’ & Perrin Dee. 17 
|; MATERIALS, PLANT, Erc., SOUTHWARK BRIDGE-RD., 8 | | HJ. Broniley & Co. Dec. 18 
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making up @ portion of South-grove and-a 
road between Avenue-road and South-grove. 
The passageway at the rear of Nos. 743 to 
757, High-road, is to be made up and paved. 

Twickenham.—Plans and estimates by the 
Surveyor for making up Cole Park-road, Cole 


road, Hill Viev road, and a portion of 
Denton-road, have been approved. The 
respective estimated costs are: 5,117l:, 462l., 
821/., 3412., and 768/., anc tenders are to be 
invited for carrying out the work. Plans have 
been lodged by the London General Omnibus 
Company for alterations and additions to their 
motor garage in Cambridge-road. 


West Ham.—The tender of Mr. J. 'T. Luton, 
138, Romford-road, Stratford, has been ac- 
cepted, at 697/., for the erection of a new 


ntre at Upton-lane School. 
-Repairs are to ba carried out 
geways of Grosvenor-road- (setts) 


handicraft ¢ 
Westmin 


to the e 

and Haymarket (wood) at a total es imated 
cost of 2132. About 147 ft. of mew 15-in. pipe- 
sewer is to be constructed, 3 ft. lower than 


» existing sewer, in Albany Court-yard (which 
id to be filled up), at an approximate cost of 
160/. The consent of the London County 
Council has been obtained to the straightening 
of the southern side of Beak-street, between 
Regent-street: and Warwic eet, and ‘to the 
widening of such-street at its—junction with 
Regent-street. Plans have been lodged with 
the London County Couneil by Messrs. Thomp- 
son & Walford for additions to Albert Hall- 
mansions. 

Willesden.—The Education Commitiec have 
been asked to prepare a scheme for the pro- 
vision of shower baths at the Council schools. 

Wimbledon.—Plans prepared by the Sur- 
veyor have been approved for making up 
Sherwood-road at an estimated cost of 144/., 
and a portion of Lar oad at an ap 
proximate cost of 8507. ctions have been 
received from the Local Government Board to 
the borrowing of the following amounts for 
making up the streets mentioned :—Portion of 
Broadway- -mews, 192/.; portion of Havana- 
road, 154/.; portion of TLangholm- 
Olive-road, | 182¢.;  Strathmor 
Plans have been passed for Mr. T 


for alterations at “ Hillbrow,’ Murray-roa 
BUD Mee TOeia tT GS Eder Sone naen” he 
erection of w motor garage at The Drive. 
Mr. J. S. de Vulder has lodged plans for 


alterations to Nos. 45 and 46, Hartfield-road 
Woolwich. —'Two hundred. yards of the 
carrie y of Footseray-road is to be placed 
at the disposal of the Road Board for 
surface. with ordinary macadam. Elect 
mains 2 to be extended in various parts of 
the district at an estimated cost of 3187. The 
tender of Mr. J. W. Ellingham has been 
accepted, at 567/., for the construction of a 
convenience at North Woolwich. Plans have 
been lodged with the London County Council 
by Mr. W. Pearman, 5, Leghorn-road, Plum- 
stead, for additions in front of Nos. 124 to 130, 
Plumstead Common-road, also plans 
by Mr. J. O. Cook, 1, Fle: nor-road, Wool 
wich, for the re-erection of the North Kent 


Brewery Tap public-house, Lakedale-road, 
Plumstead. 
——_—_+->-+—_._— 
OBITUARY. 
The Late J. T. Bressey. 


Supplementing our remarks in our xe for 
November 29, p. 661, om the decease of Mr. 
John Thomas Bres oy, we may add the follow- 
ing, taken from the la 


Journal :—Mr. Bres: had practised in the 
City at. Ethelburg House, Bishopsgate, for 
nearly fifty Eee (latterly in partnership with 


During a 


his son, M H. Bressey, F.S.1.). 
period of oe five years he acted 
to the Wanstead Local Board and its successor, 
the District Council, for which authoritie: 
designed the Council Offices, Isolation Hospital, 
the sewerage system of the district, and other 
public works. He also held the appointment 
of architect to the Wanstead School Board 
during the whole term of that body’s existence. 
carrying out a number of large elemenia 
schools ‘in, Cann Hall-lane, Carey -road, Down- 
sell-road, - Trumpington-road, Cobbold-road, 
etc. The churches of Holy Trinity (Wanstead 
Slip), -St..-Gabriel’ (Walthamstow), and the. 
Wesleyan Chapel (Wanstead) were of his 
design, as well as the spire of Christ Church, 
Wanstead. His firm was responsible for many 
domestic and commercial buildings im London 
and its suburbs, such as the Holborn Silk 
Mart, depots for Messrs. Pickford & Co., 
factories at Bow and Poplar, and the develop- 
ment ‘of several building estates. He was a 
Past-Master of the Coopers’ Company, and 
took a deep interest in the growth and welfare 
of the Parish of. Wanstead, in which nearly his 
whole life was. spent,’’. 


THE: BUILDER, 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


24,991 of 1911.—Thomas 
Derricks. 

25,287 of 1911.—John Todd: 
chimney-pots, chimney-cowls, and 
terminals. 

1,612 of 1912—George Southern: Apparatus 
used for or in connexion with the spreading 
or distribution of tar or other liauids to roads 


Edward Farrands: 


Construction of 
ventilating 


or such like. 

3,309 of 1912.—Masahide Hanabusa: Process 
for manufacturing light firebricks. 

8,488 of 1912—Otto Rechniiz: Lathing or 


plaster supports capable of being rolled up 
and the process for their manufacture. 


9,114 of 1912—Oswin Hansom: Water- 
heating apparatus. 
10,038 of 1912—Arthur Haywood: Window 


fastener, 
10,088 of 1912. 
for cookir 
10.141 of 1912—James 
Means for completing and economising the 
combustion of fuel in stoves and the like. 
12,153 of 1912—Florimund Vereycken: 
Flushing ‘cisterns. 
13,759 of '1912—Jens Peter Larsen: Locks. 
13,789 of 1912—Jean MRavaisson-Mollien : 


Joseph Southall: Fall bars 


McCulloch Ross: 


Flushing mechanism for water cisterns, 
7,497 of 1912.—Henry Donald Hone: Glaz- 
ing windows and the like and devices therefor 


eo 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications with respect to literary 
> matters should be addressed to “ THIS 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
iness matters should be addressed to * THI! 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be’ taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of s 
papers read at meetings 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations; andthe Sditur’ cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuseripts, or other docu- 


ed ‘articles, 
, of course, 


letters, and 
with the 


ments, or for models or samples. seut to-or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 
All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 


sideratun should bear the owner's name and 
on either the face or back.of ‘the drawing. 
inconvenience mm result from inattention to th 
Any comiuission to a contributor to write au 
or to execute or lend 'a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or dra , when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 
‘6.1 


addr 3S 
ay and 


urticle, 


trations of the First Premiated Di 
portant architectural competition will alw 
acco} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they, 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—— ed 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
rember 20.—By Epwin Fox, Bousrrezp, 
Burnetts, & BADDELEY. 
Mile End.—23 to 28, 29. to 34, Wilsor- 


rents, 1001., reversion in 81 
Tottenham.—3 to 15. (odd), La 


N 


ence-rd., fg. 


rents 20/., yeversion in 62 and 81 yrs. fi 410 
Holloway. , Hornsey-rd. 7 ce 950, 
By PB. & G- GEE 
Peckham.—95, Kirkwood-r 
y Henry L, 


Whitechapel. —Hessell- 
, gr. HL. wer. 


Bye Rosins, Gorx, & Mec 


0. 
Sydenham , Eliot Lodge 
and Oak Cottage, aren 1a. 2r. 24p., f., p- 
By Cuarzes Sparrow & Son. 
Marylebone, —dl,, Harewood-ay., wt 29 yx 
Bl 451 . 


601. 
By Douguas Youn & Co. 


Peokjiam ioe 277 (odd), Southampton sti 


nts, 
Nate “Malden EL, Acac’ 


By Grorer Tary, Barnpripen, & 
Worn, Durhion,=Sledwich Estate, 


12,300 
1,205 
1ye 410 

Palas Ge 35; Tottenhall-rd., u.t. 93 yx 
g.r.6l. 10s., y.r. 281....... 150 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them. .can.be.made. re 


[DECEMBER 13, 1912, 


rds, f-g.rents 


Streatham,—24and 26, Parklands 


151., d ey & 
Tooting.—8, 9, 10, 18, and 19, Birchwood-rd:, : 
fig. rents 44. Tos, ae) ion in MHyrs.~...c f 

By Humperr & Frint. 
Whitstable, Kent.—Pasture land, 67 a. 29. 81p.;f. i 


By Mar & Rowpan 
Rogent-st.—8, Glasshouse-st., f 
sion in 96 y ahte 
By C. G.& T. Moore. 

17 to 27 (odd), Dongola-rd., 
ion in, 71 y 

f 


501; rever- 


Plaistow. 
3g 


, re x ; 
Pongola- rd., 31. 10s., reversion in 


r. 6l., 


ve New Bon & Sa HEPHAR 
gate.—o0, High-s 


Kentish 1 
6, Wesleyan-pl 

Hampstead-r 
Camden ‘Town, 


By River & Sox 
Willesden.—23 to 29‘ (odd), Ravensworth: 
fig. rents 161., reversion in'85 yrs. 

By Wnstox. & Sox 
Clpham—f, ‘Broadhinton-td 
4 7 


., plot of ae a5 


A sheet al ate 
enyard, Hereford.—-Wharton 
68, f. 


= 
: 
| 
: 
1 
: 


Weston-under- 
Farm, 20 


Contractions used in these li for i 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground: mn) 
improved ground: ‘or ground-rent 


38. for 
f. for freehold ; ¢. for copyhold ; 1, for legseheli@ 
for 


possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y. 
ut. for snexpired term ; p.a. for annum ; yrgi 
. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq 
ROS Ree ee 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gt 
grove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; of 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 
* f 


pt iae Neer 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIAL 


«,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible! 
average prices of materials, not: necessarily the Io} 
Quality and quantity obviously affeot ka 
which should be remembered by those who make 
this information, 


for yearly ail 


BRICKS, &o. 


Per 1000 Aianeeie in Biver, £ oe 
Best Stocks... 14 
Picked Stosks for Facings a 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 


£3, d, £5 
Flettons ,. 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire 3 
Red ... 312 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 


Guazep Bricks— 
Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt, 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs qa 27 
tate 


Double Headers 14 
One Side and two 


W 
and 4 in, Flats 15 17 Splays & Squints 17 7 


D’ble Stretchers 17 17 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best” 


Bod. 
. 6 9 per yard, deliver 
5 6 ” » 


DBR AH 


Thames and Pit Sand 

Thames Ballast. .... 

Best Portland Cement -36 Operton,  ¥ 

Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0» ” 
Norr—The cement or lime is exclusive of t 

ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime... 13s, 6d. per yard deliver 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rlyd 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 

BatnH Sronz —delivered on road waggons, & 
Paddington Dept ‘ 
Do. do. delivered. on. 
WODOU ausacressacests 


PorrLann Stowe (20 ft, average) — “ 


‘Paddington Depot, Nine Eims Depot, ot 
Pimlico Wharf .., 5 a 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf a 2 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. 


» de 8 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ci thes Freestone v0 2 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone... 2 
blocks ., 28 Talacre & Gwespyr 


wo, 


Bed Corsehill SHOME veevesrersenves 
blo 


2 8 
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STONE (Continued). WOOD (Continued). W.OOD (Continued). 
|Sronz—Robin Hood Quality. Buriprxe Woop (Continwed)— At por standard. Jouers’ Woon (Continued)— £ s. d. £8. 
| Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway DepOt. a. d. Battens: best 2}in. by 7 in. and £ s. di £-s: ad, Dry, Mahogany—Honduras, ‘Ta- 
j led random blocks .. 10 8in., and3in. by7im.and8in, lL lu u ., 1210 0 basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 .. O 1 1” 
\lPer Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 0 10 Us . loss thas Selected: Figury, per ft. super. ores fs 
in, and 8 in, ginch ... eee 5 26 
Recor biden! landings: tonsizes (ander “57 | Deals:aecondal 1 0 Olessthn bost, Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
jiubbed tr 26 Bavianss geoands. 5 ip 19 f » ae » r jegneen ee alt eeeO) Lee! 
awn tv slab: 011 y in. and 2 in, by 9 «1010 0 ‘oak, per load ... we 22,0 0 
Be ere ndom on by dyin, and 2'in, by Sin, 9 0 0 1. 10 0 0 American Whitewood planks, 
Beaiciin. ditty ditto.s...ts pipe 0 6 Foreign Sawn Boards— per ft. cube. ..... GS Ois. 7 Ol6u0! 
lin. and 1} in. by 7 in... 010 0 more than Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
[) Yorr— battens, lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
| Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dandi. fin ae 100 ” shot... ne O86. 6170 
shea random DIOCKS ..y..s.sessseeree 3 0 Wirtimbor: bestmiddling Danzig Ab per Toad of 50 ft. lin, by 7 in. yellow, pl 
| Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 510 0 1 matched ..... + O14 0... 018 0 
jjawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. Seconds 50 8 sarin jouer vinaiand 
jor.) Bane Small timber (8 in. to : F ee teat cools) matched .. (hen) la 0) 
sInbbed two sides ditto . orsaen) Small timber (6 in, to 8 in.) a8 0°. 310 0 
|jawn two sides slabs (random sizes) nine Swodish balks . gage SSO) 0) Ute tirna Won OS 
es a caudcmihase eases * 9 5  Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.averags) 5 5 0... 6 0 0 in by Fin white, planed ancl eit Apron 
2 : Jouens’ Woon. At per styndard: lhin. by 7 in, white, planed and ‘ 
SLATES. White Sea: first yellow deals, £ s. d. £s.a. matched. 015 0 6 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 3 in, by 1Lin,. z U se 2530-0 Zin. by Z 
ia. £s8.d. In. Ind 25. 4a. 3 in. by 9 in, 0 .. 23 1u 0. and beaded or V-jo fa orice O11 0 6 
i) best blue 20 10bestHur’ka Battens,2h in, 00 .. 18,0 0 lin. by 7 in, Borns LONE O 6 
2 6 unfading green 15.17 6 Becondlyallawideitle 00 200 jin. by 7 in. white “» ” 0 10-0 0 
6 20x12ditto ....18 7 6 00 19 10 0 Tin. by 7 in. 012 9 0 
18x 10 ditto 5 0 Battens,2hin. andi. by7in, 14 0 0 w. 15 0 0 6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 
0 16x8 ditto “10 5 0 Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
0 é ll in. and 9 in. sA14 0)" Ol ay 25000 0 JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. 
0 “1112 6 Battens,24 in.and 3 in, . 1110 0 .. 1210 0 In London, or delivered 
i " "912 6 Petersburg: first yellow deals, p __Bailway Vans, per ton. 
\itmadoe, 6 6x8 ditto......... 612 6 3 in, by Lin. 0 «. 2210 0 Bolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. 8. d, 
ditto. 6 Do. 3in, by 9 in. 0 .. 1910 0 sections .., Stesessnn BLO) VOW ere) MLO NE 
| Battens .. 0 i. 15 0 0 Compound Girders, ordinary 
2 Becond yellow deals, 3 in, by sections ...... fopLOl Ou Ours eet me OanO) 
TILES. li 0 1710 9 Steel Compound Stanchions . 0 .« 1210 0 
At Railway Depot. i 0 16 0 0 Angles, Tees, aud Channels, ordi- 
| 8. d. s. d, Beiene tea, 0 1210 0 nary sections 0 xe 1140) 0, 
ijplain red roof- Best ‘* Hartshill’”’ Third yellow de 0 1410 0  Flitch Plates OQ) senig kh P20) 
42 0 brand, plam sand- Do. 8 in. by 9 i 0 14 0 0 Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
ip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 Battens 0 ll 0 u including ordinary patterns ., 8 0 0 i. 810-0 
i} (per doz.)...... 38 7 Do. pressed (per White Sea s % 
po’. (Ger 1000) ... 2 6 First white deals, é 0 0 169 0 METALS. 
50 0 Do.Ornamental (per » » 00 1410 0 : Per ton, in London, 
1000) veers w 47? 6 Battens . 10 0 1210 0 Inon— £8. d, fad, 
6 Hip (perdoz.,... 4 0 Second white des 00 Common Bars i 0 910.0 
Valley(per doa) 3 6 ” ” $in/by 9 ins 13 0 0 Statfordshire Cro 
0 Staffords. (Hanley) Battens . 1010 0 merchant quality .., 0 915.0 
1 } Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled Piteh-pine : 00 Statfordshire “ Marked 0 = 
jiwn, or brindled (per 1000) ves 42 6 Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 Mild Steel Bars 5 0 915.0 
jw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 Hand-made sand. Yellow Pine—First, regular aizes 48 0 0 2x0 Lron, basis pric 000 = 
[prnamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 Oddments .. 32 00 »  Galvanise TOs Ute = 
A 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 9 Seconds, regular sizes 00 3 "(rand upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 Oddments ... 8 0 0 Sheet Iron Black— 
0 Kauri Pine—Pianks pertt.cube, 0 4 6 Ordinary sizes to 20 g. = 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— » » Bh 11.5 0 = 
woop Large, per ft, cube, Ons Orn » » 26 12 15-00. 
z Small’ » » 026 Shoot Iron, Galyanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
1} Buitpine Woop, At per standard, Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. ‘Guba0 6 6 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
|): best’3in, by 1lin,and £5. 4d. £8. d, Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. super. 3 ft. to 20 g. TOO) te 
Hy 9 in. and Lin, 14.00 .. 1610 0 as inch 0 010 Ordinary sizes to Re. and ig. 16 9 One Se 
i}: best 3 by 9... -1910 0 ., 1410 0 fin, do. 00 8 » » PP Acorc ey, Ler 5 


: 
i In re the Royal Gommission Enquiry into the Retention or Abolition of the Intercepting Trap. 


H. P. Boulnois, Esq., M.1.C.E., in summarising the long discussion on this matter -at the ROVAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, Nov. 12 and 19, 1912, EMPHATICALLY advocated ‘‘ That the water-closet MUST be doubly sealed.” 


i} JENNINGS’ Gold Meda! “CLOSET OF THE CENTURY,” with syphonic discharge, IS doubly sealed and 
/)secures absolute disconnection from the soil pipe or drain and ensures at all times CONTINUOUS FRESH 
AIR CIRCULATION BETWEEN THE TRAPS. 


EORGE JENNINGS 


<< f SANITARY. ENGINEERS ms 
IX WV \ By Special Appointment to e 
amp His Majesty the King, 


SS 
es au ma 63 to 67, LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, 


Ds LA | Q WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


Section of JENNINGS’ PATENT 
) “CLOSET of the CENTURY.” 


eS 


} 


~ R seooiant 3601 HOF, = LONDON, S.E. 
Soka} | 

cS ela) NEW WEST-END SHOWROOMS 
AS \\ i (to be opened in DECEMBER): 


46, DOVER -ST., PICCADILLY 


(opposite Tube Station), 


| THE “ CLOSET OF THE CENTURY ” 


can be seen in action at the above, or at the 
Parke’s Museum, 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continwed)— Per ton, in London, 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best £ s.d. £5. d. 


quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 gw... 18 10 ue oF 
» » 22g.and24g.19 0 oe = 


20 10 


0 

0 

” ” 26 Be cseeesrerree 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft, to Sf, 202. 15 0 0 - 
» Hig iand 24g. 15 5 i “= 

0 

0 

i} 


16 
Best Soft Stool Shoots 6 ft, by Bt, 
to 3 ft. to 20 g, and thicker... 12 10 - 
Best Soft SHEMIES Ss ae &g. A 10 - 
5 10 — 
Cut ‘Nails, 3 in. to 6i in. ii 00 1110 0 
(Under 3 in,, usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e, 
Delivered in wots 


d, 
Leap—Sheot, English, 41b, and up 2 1 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe... 
Compo pipe 25 : 
Zixc—Sheet— In casks ‘of to owt. 
Vielle Montagne 1: 
Silesian .. 
Zine, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra, 
Corrmr— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Thin ”» 
Copper nails 
Copper wire 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
Thin 
Tin—Eng 
Sotprr—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpire 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


7 
7G) wesc) 
7 


i we = 


.per lb. 0 


15 oz, thirds 26 oz. fourths 4c. 
» fourths 32 oz. thirds. 54d, 
21 oz, thirds... » fourths » 484 


» fourths Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3a. 
26 oz. thirds... did. ” 21 oz, 4d, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN OBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES,* 
Per Ft., Delivered, 
3 Rolled plate ........ 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 


3, Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- 

rough cast plate., 24d. anic,Arctic,Muffied, 

4 Bough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white, mrstae 
Ditto, tinted. le 

* Not less than two crates. 

OILS, &c. £s8.4, 
Baw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 5 
tee, » in barrel ” 026 
” ” » indrums » 027 
Boiled ,, » in barrel: » 027 
” » in drums... ” 0 210 
mufrentine in barrels » 025 
» in drums 02 7 
Gaatine Graund Budlign White Tend, per ton 60-50 


(In not less-than 5 ewt. lots) 
Red Lead, Dry........ 
Best, Linseed Oil Putty .. 
Stockholm Tar 


» 2612 6 
per cwt. Olu 6 
per barrel 112 0 


VARNISHES, &o. BEE. 
8. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 08 


Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seat 
Churches 
Fine Elasti: 
Superfine Pale Elast 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Durab 
Extra Pale French Oil .. 
Eggshell Flating Varnish , 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper.. 
Best Japan Gold Size . 
Best Black Japan.. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain. 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting ..... 
French and Brush Polish, 


‘opt 


& 
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ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


Tocecoecosoccoe] 


ES 
FRED“BRABY2C2.: 
TANK MAKE RS 


THE BUILDER! 


TENDERS. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The week after 
next the Builder will be published on Tuesday, the 
24th inst., and to ensure attention all communications 
for the Hditor must reach our office by the first post on 
Monday, th d. 


* Denotes 


epted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BRADFORD. 
Thackley, Mr. 
Bradford :— 
W. North & Son, Idle, Bradfordt... £1,100 0 0 


For erection of a children’s home at 
. Holland, architect, 22, Manor-road, 


Patrick, Clayton, Bradford} 494 00 

Obank & Sons, Thackleyt+ 272 00 

itchell, Idk ra 218 15 € 

: Nelson, Bri 138 00 
Painters : Ss. P. White, Bradfordt 45 15 6 


HENDON.—For the branch sto: 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Edgwa: 
Frank Bethell, architect and sury 
chambers, Enfield Town :— 


of the Hendon 
ud, Hendon. Mr. 
r, Market-square- 


Weeks. 


A. Porter £2,093 0 
Gough & Co. 2061 2 
A. Pairhead & Son 2,057 0 


W. Tout 
Brand, Pettit, & Co 
A. Monk, Edmonton* 
W. Gibson & Co..,. 


2,050 0 
2,045 0 
1,997 0 
1,994 0 


LONDON.—For erection of a school for physically 


defective children on the Elthorne-road site, Islington, 
for the London County Council 

W.E, Blake, Ltd. 0 
A. E. Symes 0 
Tole & Co 0 
MeLaugh 0 
C. P. Roberts & Co 0 
L. H. o 
We Lawrence e & Son 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan 0 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 0 
McCormick & Sons ) 
5 Z i 
. 0 
J. Willmott & Sons 4,950 0 0 


[Architect’s estimate com able with the tenders is 
£5,300, | 


SOUTH CHINGFORD.— For proposed new public 
elementary school to accommodate 300 infan for the 
Essex County Council. Mr, Frank Whitmore, County 


Architect, Chelmsford 
Allen Bros... 99 | Foster & Son.. 
Glasscock & Sons 4,642 | Strand Building Co, On 


Robinson, jun.. 4,631 | Clark & Son 
Brand, Pettit, & Go. 4,619 | Davey & Arm 
J. & J. Dear 4,581] Mattock Bro 
W. Payne Wood Green*, 
Sharpin 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCIIANTS. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


ag e° 


[DECEMBER 13, I9I2. 


ORSETT.—For erection of a porter’s lodge ab the 
Hospital, Stifford, for the Orsett Joint Hospital Board, 
Mr. U. M. Shiner, A RIB.A. architect, Adelphi, W.Cuis 
wn Bros 05 | We 'T. Green vec... 80h 
Brown, Wee ais ham, 
Teen Grays — 
J. J. Lawrence 


WIMBLEDON.—For the erection of a private house 
at Marryat-road, Wimbledon. Mr. A. BE. Watson, 
architect, The Cottage, Puller-road, High Barne 
J. Styles & Son £2,300 | Peacock Bros 1 

23100 
+ 2,085 
i 


T. Holloway. ,269 | C. P. Kearley .. 
J. Carmichael 2,185 | Pastertield 
J. Burges & Sons ,.. 2,136| English* 
©. Oldridge & Sons 2,132! . 


WOKINGHAM, —For aise acihey Mr. Cecil H 
s, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Church-road, Bracknell) 


0! Hughes . 


£1,083 0 
0 | Langman 


Brown 1,115 0} Sewand, Woking. 
Allnatt OURAN soececeee ern 
Payne 0 


Ham Hill Stone. t 
Doulting Stone. : 


Portiand Stone. : 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and C. Trask & Son, 
‘The Doulting Stone o.). \ 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. - 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. ; 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co, (Mr. H, Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp. 

3, rail arches, warehouse floors, flat 
cow-sheds and milk- -rooms, grate 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Cons 
tractors to Forth Br idge Co. 'T.N. 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W. 


JOINERY, — 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood, 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lto., 


HisTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 


on EEICARION COLCHESTER, 


‘Telephone ; 0 : 


‘Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colchester,” 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


(EstaBuisHEp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloncéal Asphalt, 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING, 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 


WHITE SILICA PAVING: 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


an 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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| RITICISM is the herald of 
art; without it there can 
be no great creative work ; 
no important change can 
| ever take place in any of 
ie of man’s activities without 
eparatory period of initiation and 
luction. The mind as naturally 
its the new and strange as it accepts 
ib is familiar and tried. 

ji no time more than the present 
(there been a greater need for tha 
jiminating intelligence, which is the 
Jace of criticism, to guide and direct 
}) We are lost in a whirlpool of con- 
\Ing theories, of bizarre and strange 
ons; what appears to be the direc 
i} of advancement has a hundred 
irgent ways, each leading into a cul- 
jic. No better instance of our indeci- 
Hand uncertainty can be given than the 
ifa-debated subject of the architectural 
| that should be given to the buildings 
ih are to adorn the new capital of 
11; opinions as to what is appropriate 
lc from the Indian-cum-English style, 
ied of officialdom, to the latest 
ie of American classic, whilst Italian 


NEED FOR CRITICISM. 


Renaissance and Competition-Palla- 
dianism are favourites. 

This confusion of thought is not 
caused by want of interest, but rather 
from a lack of any real force of cultured 
opinion, from any criterion of taste which 
should serve to enlighten and guide us. 
The national mind, the slave of the 
accomplished fact, so clamorous for 
results, so much more concerned with 
immediate realisation than with the 
inner meaning or spiritual significance 
of the thought behind the act, is apt 
to regard criticism with suspicion if not 
with active dislike. 

The chief function of criticism is 
creative as opposed to its negative or 
destructive side; and of constructive 
or creative criticism we have had very 
little experience. 

Attacks of virulent brutality and 
hastily-expressed individual preferences 
are not criticism ; they are fundamentally 
opposed to that calmness of judgment 
and equability of temperament which 
is the nature of the truly critical mind 
that ever seeks to form and mould 
opinion by appealing to the reason rather 


than to the prejudice of man. Appre- 
ciation is the goad of art, but to be 
of any value such appreciation must be 
critical and intelligent. To see things 
as they really are, stripped of all that 
is false and non-essential, to discover 
the underlying motives, this is the work 
of the true critic. ; 

Platitudes and superficial comparisons, 
false enthusiasms and sickly sentimen- 
tality are to the vigorous intellect 
stupefying and deadening; they are the 
weeds and undergrowth which choke, 
and if not cleared away eventually 
destroy the mnew-sprung corn. The 
shibboleths of the schools, the catch- 
words of the studios confuse and mislead 
us; in place of clear thinking and right 
reasoning we have violent likes and 
dislikes, the votive offerings of blinded 
devotees to the fickle fashion of the 
hour. 

All art is selection, and it is as im- 
portant to know what to reject as what 
to retain—the one is the corollary of the 
other—and it is in this discovery that 
criticism can do yeoman service. We 
are as enthusiastic as we are industrious, 
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but the object of our enthusiasm is 
ever changing, and our industry serves 
but too often to send us another step in 
the “wrong direction. Enthusiasm un- 
directed, uncontrolled, without that 
spirit of penetrative curiosity, which is 
only another name for criticism, can 


but take us further from the truth. 
Enthusiasm is not devotion, neither is 
zeal fervour. 


Art demands our lifelong service, our 
very heart’s blood; she spurns with 
disdain our hot-headed impulses of the 
moment, our gusts of wayward and 
fitful passion. Humility is the artist’s 
est guide, an eager desire to follow 
after perfection ; the ever open mind, a 
aculty for critical inquiry, these qualities 


lead to work of permanent and lasting 
value. 
Nothing that is well done is easily done, 


and to find out what is to be done and 
he way to do it is the eternal problem. 
We are the heirs of a great tradition, a 
splendid inheritance. Our national archi- 
ecture, both Gothic and Classic, is a 
stimulus and incentive, and if for a time 
we have been led away by false doctrines, 
signs are not wanting of a more chastened 
mood, in which we are not so ready to 
stand on our own sufficiency, but to seek 
for and discover anew those everlasting 
principles which underlie all that is best 
and most worthy of acceptance. 
English architecture did not—as 
many would have us believe—come to an 
end about the year 1800, neither did the 
world. stand still at the culmination of 
he Italian Renaissance. Some periods 
in man’s history, it is true, have. been 
more sympathetic to the encouragement 
and development of the arts than others, 
but the soul is ever progressive, and if 
or a time it rejects, it is only later on 


to renew, and with greater eagerness 
to pluck from the past what it needs for 


its furtherance and enlargement. The 
masters of the early XIXth century, 
oth in this country and abroad, found 
in the study of classic themes that 
inspiration which gave distinction and 
direction to their work ; it was a return 
to first principles, which explained and 
enriched their inherited ideas. 

Neither should we limit ourselves to 
the study of the works of our own 
country ; the world is an open book, the 
beauty of France is at our doors, the 
wealth of Italy is to be had for the 
asking, and the more recent achieve- 
ments of our cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic excite our wonder and 
admiration. The danger is that when 
introduced to the great works of a past 
or present people we lose our sense 
of proportion and fitness, only to be 
carried away on a flood of unreasoning 
emulation which can but find expression 
in a weak imitation. 

We should look beyond mere differ- 
ences of style and expression, to trace out 
cause and effect, to find out what is 
the common human denominator that 
makes their work of special interest for 
us, to discover for ourselves how the 
manners and customs of a particular 
race are reflected in the architecture to 
which they give birth. Unless we can 
make a thing our own it does not 
exist for us, it will always remain some- 
thing aloof and alien, until the key of 
sympathy unlocks the door of under- 
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standing, when we enter into possession, 
and what was foreign has become 
intimate, part of ourselves, something 
that can never be taken from us. 

We may admire the refined elegance 
of the buildings erected in France under 
Louis Seize, but this does not mean that 
we want French mansions under the 
guise of hotels in Piccadilly. The work 
of the Italian Renaissance is ever a 
fruitful source of beauty, but is a Vene- 
tian palace designed for a water front 
the best realisation we can give to a 
West-end club or a town hall ? 

America has of recent years produced 
buildings so full of beauty, so infused 
with the vitality of Classic art, an 
withal so expressive of the needs an 
ideals of to-day, that it is little wonder 
if we fall under their spell and thought- 
lessly hasten to deck ourselves in borrowe: 
plumage. 

t is the superficiality of our study 
that is our real weakness; we do not 
probe deep enough; we have but half 
learned our lesson, and are repeating, 
parrot fashion, that which properly 
acquired would become part of our 
natural expression. What should be 
knowledge has become pedantry. 
Should we admire the American, we 
deck our competition drawings all over 
with innumerable Greek frets, and the 
orders march apace, though not always 
in a very orderly and regular manner. 
Should we seek inspiration from the 
French, our fagades are at once doleful 
with tearful Ionic columns and heavily- 
weighted swags; we retain the French 
licence and lose the French charm. 
Should we aspire to Greek culture, 
Doric columns of ponderous proportion 
are at once in evidence, probably sup- 
porting light iron balconies! 

It is this patchy and fragmentary 
stringing together of motives that so 
often makes our designs poor and com- 
monplace. We aim to dazzle by our 
learning and to astonish by our originality 
rather than to please with our sincerity. 
The one great objective of education 
should be to awaken our sense of 
criticism, to accustom us to the balance of 
opinion, to the comparison of men and 
periods, to that free play of the intellect 
that in all our studies we may seek 
for latent beauty and intimate knowledge 
tather than for that which is evanescent 
an, accidental. Our  sketch-books 
should be filled with the analysis of 
motives and buildings rather than with 
the merely picturesque, and a taste 
for delectable tit-bits should be rigor- 
ously suppressed. We should not be 
content with a mere surface acquaint- 
ance. If we wish to understand the 
tichness of Italian art we must know 
something of the fullness ot Italian 
life that produced it ; if we seek to obtain 
the refinement we admire in certain 
buildings of the French we must realise 
something of the manners and tastes 
of those whose delight they were; and, 
above all, if we hope to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Greeks, to gain something 
of that culture and marvellous perfec- 
tion which is shown in the least of their 
works, we must find their view-point, 
we must have something of their ele- 
mental simplicity, we must endeavour 
not so much to copy their work as to 
understand something of the spirit and 
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semper in which they carried it out 
We cannot become Greeks merely by 
earning their language; we can only 
approach them throagh a knowledge 
of their character, their aims and ideals, 
It is impossible to draw any dig 
‘inction between the critical and creatiye 
aculties of the mind ; criticism or appre: 
ciation must in some form or othe 
always precede creation; it may : 


conscious or it may be _ instinctive 
but conception is impossible withoi 

selection. The great masters in all the 
arts have always been intensely critical 
Peruzzi lingered over each mouldi 

with loving care ; in none of his building 
is there a single piece of extraneous OF 
ill-considered detail. . Raphael’s paintings 
are the result of many trials and essays) 
and with Leonardo da Vinci criticism 
was carried to such lengths that the 
completion of a specific work was 
often impossible. Again, when we 
consider the sculpture of the Greeks= 
probably of all races in all times the 
most critical—are we not amazed @ 
its perfection. of finish, at the careful 
consideration and proportion of parts? 
In its wonderful completeness it would 
seem that nothing could be added oF 
taken away. With all Greek art thé 
determining factor was criticism ; a 
sculpture, in architecture, and in literay 
ture the one outstanding quality 


the Greeks was their intense love of 
exactness and excellence. } 
——_e4-—___ 


NOTES. . 
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THERE is good reason 4 
Exhibition of helieve that the idea @ 


ey exhibiting in London @ 
studies by 


tects at the A.A. Selection of 
French students of archit 


tecture in Paris will be realised next 
spring. To the Architectural Association 
must be given the credit of formulating 


the scheme, and we understand that the 
President and Vice-Presidents of thé 
Société des Architectes Diplémés par I 


Gouvernement have given it their most 
cordial support. It is proposed 
arrange the exhibition in the Galleries at 
Tufton-street, and the drawings sent over 
will be carefully selected with a view 
illustrating the course at the Hcole des 
Beaux-Arts which leads up to the work 
required to obtain the diploma granted 
successful students by the French Goverie 
ment on the termination of the course 
Such an exhibition cannot fail to be most 
interesting, and it should make clear t 
all who take advantage of it how wide ame 
the differences underlying the systems of 
architectural education which have growl 
up in the two countries. Our own build: 
ing traditions are not likely to be assailed 
y any attempt to impart methods 
which are altogether foreign to us: all 
hrough the ages we have been ready t0 
learn from the other side of the Channel 
but we have never failed to impart @ 
ouch of national character into anything 
hat we may have borrowed. We 
welcome such an exhibition, not only for 
he interest in all quarters it is sure 
arouse and for the lessons it should 
each, but also as an indication of thé 
friendly spirit prevailing between the 
wo countries. We wish every success 
0 the project, and should like to think 
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| it may be possible for our own 
orities to return the compliment in 
| course by sending to Paris a collection 
‘students’. works gathered from the 
ing schools in England. 


Tue threatened danger to 
the fabric of St. Paul’s 
by the construction of a 
ja subway near its east end, to 
ch we referred last week, is receiving 


the Danger 
1St. Paul’s. 


consideration that the gravity of the 
jusion demands. We are glad to 
in that Conferences are being held 
jween the Chairman of the Parlia- 
jntary Committee of the London County 
(incil, the Chairman of the Highways 


amittee, and Canon Alexander’ and 
} Mervyn Macartney as representing 
)Dean and Chapter. In the Times of 


}16th inst. Mr. Macartney points out 
it all through the negotiations—which 


ire already extended over a period of 
/) years—the reports of the engineers 
‘sulted, who foretell no danger to the 
hedral by the execution of their 
lieme, have been accepted as more 
jjghty than those of the architects 
whose opinion the risks incurred 
| formidable. That. the present 
urveyor” to the Cathedral has good 
junds for anxiety apart from those 
hed on his own knowledge and experi- 
e—were any needed—is afforded by 
} evidence he has produced of what 
(inspired in 1831, when Mr. Cockerell 
‘is the Surveyor, and it was proposed to 
astruct a sewer on the south side of 
Cathedral. Such famous engineers as 
jmnie and Brunel then supported the 
thitect in opposing what would appear 
be a far less dangerous undertaking 
in that now proposed. Scientific 
iMthods may have greatly improved in 
/b meantime, but in dealing with a subsoi 
jarged with water, as that beneath St. 
ul’s is known to be, the risk of serious 
\sturbance cannot be eliminated, anc 
periments in that particular spo 
ight lead to a national disaster. 


Tue State apartments o: 
the Palace have been 
\) the Peace Prepared for the purposes 
liConference. Of the Balkan Peace 

Delegates. They will hold 
leir full conferences in the Picture 
jallery, in which is preserved: Holbein’s 
lprtrait of King Henry VIII., who built 
jpat was formerly called “ The Manor 
ouse,” reputedly, after Holbein’s 
sions and under the directions o 
omwell, Earl of Essex, upon the site of 
jie XIth-century leper hospital, dedicated 
i) St. James. Some remains of the 
fheient hospital chapel, which Charles I. 
private chapel (now the 
the Palace, were found 
the enlargement an 
y Sir Robert Smirke/in 
is said, painted the 
piling (1540), and there Sir Christopher 
i7ren married his second wife. The 
Jicture Gallery has a Tudor fireplace 
Nearing Queen Elizabeth’s coat-of-arms. 
jhe adjoining Tapestry-room, or Old 
resence Chamber, together with the 
ntrée-room, Guard Chamber, Queen 
nne’s Drawing-room, and the Banquet 
fall will be used by the delegates. In 
‘ie Tapestry-room is a fireplace the stone 
jiead of which is sculptured with the 
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initials “H.” and “A.” (Henry and 
Anne Boleyn), and with other devices ; 
the tapestry, made for Charles IL. in the 
Mortlake works, represents the amours of 
Venus and Mars. In this room the new 
Sovereign is received by the Privy 
Council, and is proclaimed and presented 
from the bay window to the people 
assembling in the Friary Court. 


We congratulate the 
Morning Post on its 
endeavour to arouse public 
interest in architecture by a weekly 
article on some one modern building, 
and in Mr. March Phillipps they have 
obtained a writer who is always inter- 
esting and forcible, though we cannot 
always accept his conclusions. Down- 
side College, which is the subject of his 
first article, an excellent example of 
the work which has given Mr. Stokes a 
deserved reputation, and in this building 
Mr. Phillipps sees a reversion to a national 
and reasonable type of architecture. 
We may say at once that we find the 
writer’s thesis more interesting than his 
actual criticism of Mr. Stokes’s work. 
Of the change from Gothic to Tudor 
architecture he s: ‘‘The sudden 
shifting from the exaltedly spiritual to 
she comfortably mundane point is one 
of the most striking mental revolutions 
recorded in history. What was wanted 
or the easy social and civic life in vogue 
at the time w: aciousness, breadth, and 
amplitude ; not a vertical s yle in a word 
but a horizontal one Jipps’s 
point is that the architecture of the Tudor 
period was suited to the national 
character and wants, that it presents a 
medium through whose means modern 
ife can express itself reasonably and 
naturally, and he says of the Renaissance : 
“Tt never took root. It never grew. 
Tended by professional experts, and 
often in their hands producing important: 
results, it remained alien to the national 
sentiment ; and that the consequence of 
that alienation has been that by degrees 
the experts have worked their inspiration 
dry, and there is now a feeling gathering 
head that the cla ideal .is about 
played out.” The adoption of the 
Renaissance here is put down to Inigo 
Jones. “It had genius for a champion. 
As surely as the Sparrow killed Cock 
Robin, so surely did Inigo Jones kill 
Gothic, and kill it with an architrave.” 
Tf all this indeed be true it would be 
another instance of the trite saying that 
outsiders see most of the game, but in any 
case we welcome such able and picturesque 
criticism as Mr. Phillipps’s, as we feel that, 
though truth may not necessarily result 
from thought, it cannot be arrived at 


without it. 
eee 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS 
EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ 
WORK. 


Aw exhibition of students’ work is always 
interesting, since it is among the students of 
to-day that we may expect to find those 
who will make a name in the future. We 
are inclined to think that among the work 
in the most recent exhibition there was little 
trace of marked merit, but, on the other 
hand, much of it reached a very praise- 
worthy standard of excellence. 

We notice, in examining the works of 
students of the Architectural School, that 


Downside 
College. 
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they can be divided into two main divisions— 
that of students who grasp the fact that the 
traditions and usages of the past have fixed 
definite standards of classical proportion 
and detail, and that the first great essential 
for the student is to arrive at a thorough 
understanding of such standaz and, on 
the other hand, the work of those students 
who appear to think that design consists 
partly of taking liberties with those 
standards—an error which will vitiate the 
success of their later efforts. It is truly written 
that a man cannot add a cubit to his stature, 
and it is equally true that he cannot play 
with and alter the proportion of features 
of architecture with wisdom or hope of 
success. Originality worth the name must 
always mainly consist in the possession of 
an unusual grasp of the possibilities of 
combination and grouping, and not of the 
employment of unusual detail—a fact which 
is often not sufficiently understood by the 
student. 

The ‘Travelling Studentship (England) 
and 601. go to Mr. Oliver Frederick Savege 
for his design for a Detached Town 
Residence for a nobleman. The subject is 
quietly and soberly treated in a manner 


somewhat reminding us of the river 
fronts of Greenwich Hospital. A fault 


in the terrace, or garden front, is that it is 
too much eut up by the three pilastered bays 
which repeat, with smaller plain intervals, 
between them. This front would have been 
a better composition had the central feature 
been omitted. The plan is reasona)ly and 
well laid out, and the whole of the drawings 
show a nice sense of proportion and detail, 
though the windows of the principal story 
are a little narrow for their height. One 
of the outstanding designs is No. 25, in 
which the author has planned his buildings 
on three sides of an open courtyard, the 
opposite or terrace front being marked with 
a pediment in the centre. The architectural 
treatment of this design is very pleasing, 
particularly that of the ground floor, with 
its rusticated Order, the attached columns of 
which are well disposed. The whole design 
shows a real grasp of the principles of 
proportion, and the detailing is excellent. 
More than any other rendering of the subject 
it suggests a great town house. No. 124 
submits a good set of drawings, admirably 
detailed, but there is a lack of a domestic 
note about the design, whose author has spent 
considerable ingenuity in varying his Order, 
an ingenuity which might have been more 
profitably employed. No. 128 submits an 
admirable set of drawings and a clever plan, 
and No. 129 a quict design characterised by 
the omission of pilasters and columns and 
wide wall spaces at the angles of the fronts. 
Generally, we feel that there is in most of 
the designs submitted a want of a sufficiently- 
marked domestic note. 

Mr. Geoffrey P. Agnew Fildes obtains the 
first prize of 151. and silver medal for archi- 


tectural students (First Term) for a very well- 
planned and propo: ioned Memorial Church 


with columned porticoes. The author has 
evidently studied classic proportion with 
some effect, and, although his detail is in 
places a little weak, the design is an admir- 
able and meritorious piece of work. Mr. 
William Henry Hamlyn obtains the second 
prize of 102. and a bronze medal for a well- 
considered design for a Loggia. In No. 160 
we have a praiseworthy and w' |-proportioned 
study for a Town Church. No. 157 shows a 
very cleverly arranged and grouped design 
for a Customs Ho illustrated by slight 
but effective drawings. No. 156 is another 
design for a Customs House on simple, well- 
proportioned Georgian lines. No. 154 in his 
design for a vaulted Loggia. submits a scheme 
not without merit, but charact ised by a 
weird sense of proportion showing a want of 
training. In No. 155 we have a study for a 
Memorial Chapel to Commemorate the Indian 
Mutiny, which contains some good work, of a 
neo-Grec type ; the treatment of the dome and 
its drum is not, however, entirely successful. 
No. 147 is another design for a Memorial 


aegis 
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Chapel; the lower part of the design is 
extremely well-proportioned and _pleasing ; 
but the upper part is weak. The detail 
submitted with it, though simple in character, 
is very well thought out ; indeed, it may be said 
to show more knowledge of Renaissance detail 
than any other drawing in the Exhibition. 
In No. 169 we have a design for a Loggia, 
the proportions of which, though somewhat 
too attenuated, are on the whole pleasing 
and characterised by great refinement. 

The Town Church shown by No. 167 is 
quiet and pleasing; the voussoirs round the 
arched openings are unduly long, and, would 
not look well in execution. No. 139 submits 
some very clever drawings illustrating his 
design for a West-End Club House in a late 
Renaissance manner. A prize of 20/. and 
silver medal goes to Mr. Charles F. Butt for 
an ambitious design for a Picture-Gallery 
which has considerable merit. 

Mr. Charles F. Butt also obtains a fi 
prize of 20/. and silver medal for his drawin 
of the west front of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
including the tower and one return bay. 
They are well and sympathetically drawn. 
An outline perspective drawing of the 
east end of the same church is submitted 
by Mr. Walter Llewellyn Clark, and obtained 
a silver medal. 

Mr. Augustus Gaffett Bryett obtains a 
prize of 5/. and silver medal for his design for 
one bay of a hall for a City Company or 
Guild, with colour decoration, and also the 
first prize and silver medal for a set of archi- 
tectural drawings, and Mr. Harold Thomas B. 
Barnard is awarded a prize of 51. and silver 
medal for the original composition in 
ornament for his treatment of the end of 
a stone staircase. The sketches of the 
travelling student which are exhibited show, 
as might be expected, both great facility 
and industry, but do not call for any special 
mention. The work submitted in the Archi- 
tectural School is, as.we have said, excellent 
on the whole, but none of it is of unusual 
distinction or merit. 

In landscape painting the Creswick prize, 
25/7. and silver medal, is awarded to Miss 
Evelyn Muriel Young, the subject being 
“Tn an Orchard,” and an extra prize of 5. 
is awarded to Miss Una Hook. In the design 
for the Decoration of Part of a Public Building 
Mr. James Williams obtains the fir prize 
of 30/. and a silver medal for his treatment 
of the subject ‘ Romans Disembarking 
Slaves,” which is admirably treated, and far 
in advance in composition to that of any 
other competitor. The second prize of 10/. 
and a bronze medal go to Gerald Leslie 
Brockhurst. No. 15 submits a design 
for the same subject characterised by very 
pleasing colour. The Armitage first prize, 
30/., and silver medal are awarded to Mr. 
Horace Edward Quick for a design in mono- 
chrome, “Joseph’s Brethren Bringing the 
Coat of Many Colours to Jacob,” while the 
second prize, 10/., and bronze medal go to 
Miss Hilda Marion Hechle. The prize, 10/., 
and silver medal for composition in colour 
are awarded to Miss Florence Margaret 


Walden for a clever im 


pressionist sketch of 
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Alfred Henry Wilkinson obtains the first 
prize for a very spirited and artistic com- 
position full of action and strength, while the 
second prize and bronze medal are awarded 
Mr, Joseph Herman Cawthra. The first 
prize for a model of a bust from the life is 
withheld ; the second goes to Mr. Alfred Henry 
Wilkinson, while a prize of 5/. and silver 
medal is awarded to Mr. Allen Howes for a 
model from the antique. The first prize and 
silver medal and second prize and bronze 
medal for a set of three figures from the life 
are awarded to Mr. Allen Howes and Mr. 
Peter Induni respectively. For painting from 
still life a prize and medal are awarded to 
Miss Sylvia E. Gaunlett. 

On a general survey the sculpture appears 
to us to be of a higher quality than the 
painting, but in common with the archi- 
tectural exhibits there is little of outstanding 
merit and much which shows praiseworthy 
work and fair achievement. 


ies AES Shee 
THE RECORD OF OXFORD 


To write a book on Oxford a man should be 
an archeologist, an artist, and an alumnus 
of the University. Mr. Aymer Vallance is 
all of these things. He was educated at 
Oriel, is a recognised authority on anti- 
quarian subjects, and we know him both as a 
designer and a writer. It is, therefore, no 
8 se to find that he has handled his great 
subject with knowledge, with discernment, 
and, best of all, with reverence. Indeed, if 
I complain a little further on of his brevity, 
it is with some admiration in the complaint, 
realising that an Oxford man who finds his 
pen let loose on Oxford must have greater 
difficulty in restraint than in expansion. 

There is no question about the beauty of 
the volume which Mr. Aymer Vallance has 
written and which Mr. Batsford has 
published. Its beauty, in fact, has to be 
reckoned with as a large part of its value. 
No pains have been spared in the production ; 
and the author mak graceful acknowledg- 
ment to the publisher as both initiator and 
helper. The cover is designed by Mr. 
George Kruger, who also draws, and draws 
excellently, the coats-of-arms in the Heraldic 
Supplement. The title and decorative 
frontispiece are by Mr. Harold Nelson, the 
end-papers—a design of Oxford fritillaries— 
are by the author, and a group of well- 
known names, ancient and modern, represent 
the artists whose work, supplemented by 
the excellent photography of Mr. A. E. 
Walsham, makes up the graphic portion 
of the volume. 

Oxford men have waited long to have 
something which they can place without 
shame on their shelves beside the monu- 
mental Cambridge work of Willis and Clark. 
Have they now got it? They have got 
what the prospectus quite truthfully describes 
as “the most beautiful, interesting, and 
complete book” yet issued on the Colleges 
of Oxford ; but their new possession cannot 
honestly claim—perhaps it would not wish 
to claim—a position parallel to that of its 
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of a title is generally the result of a process 
of elimination. I should like to select 
one from those which have probably found 
their way to the wastepaper-basket. In any 
case, “‘ old ”’ as applied to any art is an inade- 
quate and rather ladylike term wholly lacking 
in historic meaning. 

A shortcoming which more _ seriously 
affects the value of this splendid work is the 
author’s partiality. One recognises that it is 


the price to be paid for the warmth and” 


interest of his text. A man can hardly 


) 


write vividly without enthusiasm, and he” 


can scarcely have enthusiasm without strong 


likes and dislikes. It would, therefore, seem” 


that we must choose between a history and 
an essay, and, as each kind of work has its 
value, it is perhaps unwise to complain 
at getting the latter instead of the former, 
Still, were the choice fully offered, Oxford 
seems to deserve, and her lovers seem to 
demand, an account of ‘her treasures which 
would set them down in historic catalogue 
rather than in selective criticism. 

Mr. Vallance hard on most modern work, 
very hard on all those who have altered 


£ 
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things medieval, and justly hard on™ 


ers; but we mistrust his power of 
cord when we discover that he has no 
tolerance for that Classic period of the 
<VIiIth century which, with all its faults, 
is an intensely genuine reflex of a phase of 
Oxford learning, and, when all is said, is 
undoubtedly a living element in the beauty 
of the ancient place. 

For example, the High-street frontage of 
Queen’s (to which honour is done in a 
beautiful photograph) falls under the 
author’s lash. With him, we deplore that 
the XVIIIth-century owners of the college 
thought fit to destroy the XVth-century 
chapel ; and probably most of us, with our 
tender love for antiquity, would like to have 
back again the quaint huddle of buttresses, 
dormers, chimneys, and gables which are 
shown in Loggan’s print. But to go beyond 
this and to describe the stately composition 
by Wren (or Hawksmoor) as robbing the 
college “for evermore” of its “noble 
aspect” is surely to under-rate a very 
stately and beautiful work which stands 


most worthily in the street which all acclaim 7 


as the finest in Europe. To Mr. Vallance 
the expression of Oxford’s culture in the age 
of Anne is merely a “ corrupt fashion.” 
Even if we agree with his taste, it is 
impossible to avoid criticising the justice of 
his method in this connexion. He is dealing, 
he says, with buildings, not with men; 
therefore he will avoid chronicling those 
worthies who had no share in the archi- 
tecture of these colleges. Wyclif, and 
Johnson, Newman, Burne-Jones, and William 
Morris are to find no place in his book, for 
they had no control over the building craft 
of the place. This is understandable, and, 
if true, is reasonable. But it is strange that 
a chronicle of Oxford buildings and builders 
should contain no mention of Dean Aldrich 
as the designer of Peckwater Quad at Christ- 
church. The- Dean’s rather problematic 
share in the buildings at Trinity is recorded, 
but there is no hint given of his work in his 
own college, nor of his claim to be the designer 
of the contemporary erection at Corpus. 
Some may not like these things, but the 
fact that they were designed by a man 
who, besides holding high ecclesiastical and 
University office, was an excellent musician 
and the author of a book on logic that held 
sway for 100 years, is at least a very 
noticeable symptom of the connexion 
between a learned corporation and _ its 
outward architectural show. 

The absence of plans is a defect in the 
book which a later edition will probably 
rectify. The plans in the Cambridge book— 
distinguishing ancient from modern by a 
tracing placed over an engraving—are 
supremely valuable. In the present volume 
plans are almost wholly absent. ‘There are, 
it is true, some chapel diagrams in the 
introduction, and outline plans are given of 
Magdalen and New College; but, strange 
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it may seem, there are more Oxford plans 
Clark and Willis than are to be found in 
s Oxford monograph. 
WThis is enough by way of complaint. 
), readers will enjoy the author's intro- 
)etory chapter, which is not merely a general 
jkeription of the growth of Oxford as a 
ihiversity town, but a very good account of 
> evolution of the college. In this he 
| 
| 


/yotes special attention to the development 
jcertain features ; for example, the college 
upel, in connexion with which he points 
i, as others have previously noticed, that, 
atly as the chapel was valued in medieval 
legiate life, it v not a sanctioned. 
iment in the earliest colleges, which were 
iginally attached for purposes of worship 
jneighbouring churches, and only attained, 
jjer years of effort, to the dignity of having 
ir own oratories. Mr. Vallance also gives 
)} interesting account of the origin and use 
)| those wide ante-chapels which are a 
ecial feature of our English collegiate 
/ arches. 
from the subject of general development 
+ introduction passes to architectural 
fails, and gives a good, though not very 
jnaustive, account of certain particular 
‘\tures of Oxford design in various materials. 
he main body of the book is made up of 
icles on the buildings treated college by 
lege. These separate discourses are, it must 
i} admitted, not very lengthy. The most 
ensive is on Magdalen, and this occupies 
j} more than ten pages of text, some of 
lich are largely absorbed by inset illus- 
iitions. In fact, the whole story of twenty 
ileges, one Hall, and three independent 
jildings is disposed of in a hundred pages. 
ihly interspersed with generous illu 
iitions. It is obvious, therefore, that in 
/s respect the work cannot pretend to be a 
ious rival of the Cambridge record, which 
|pvides, besides its volume of plans, three 
jut books of some 600 pages each. I 
uld by no means suggest that the present 
)blication is merely a collection of illus- 
)\tions strung together by a stream of prose. 
jis certainly much more than that; and 
jat times the letterpress does seem almost: 
listed from the page by the profusion of 
juphic and photographic matter, it certainly 
Hist be acknowledged that the author has 
icy skilfully performed the task of com- 
jpssing a large measure of history and 
iticism into the narrow compass left at his 
posal. And, to allude once more to his 
Mpression of dislikes and regrets, I find it 
possible to withhold sympathy from some 
j) least of his strictures. That chapel by 
') Gilbert Scott which appears to have been 
jppped by an angry Heaven into the 
adrangle of Exeter, and so hurled into 
juee as to leave a merely accidental footway 
tween its eastern end and the adjoining 
jildings—what an exotic accident it is! 
jid it been built for a college that as yet 
iid no chapel one might even so murmur 
tits inappropriate character ; but we must 
eds go further and mourn with Mr. 
ilance the loss of that fair Caroline build- 
's—shown so tenderly in Nash’s sketch— 
jhich, far from justifying the excuse of 
ieay, yielded only to bl: of gunpowder. 
iy the way, the two views of Exeter are 
scribed as ‘“‘from the south.” Both are 
ym. the wi 
Keble is to Mr. Vallance a thing abomin- 
le. In calling it “a suburban seminary ”’ 
/\is, one supposes, substituting the language 
) gentle scorn for some hotter epithets 
jippressed. I am halfway with him in his 
jirror; but one winter evening, when all 
bne and brick stood grey against the glow 
ji sunset, it seemed to me that Butterfield 
iid there flung up a bit of shape which in 
))0 years, when time had done the taming 
)}rude colour, Oxford would admire. Since 
Jat evening a seventh part of those two 
ituries has gone by. 
i [t is interesting to see the use made of 
‘le Turner drawings among the illustrations. 
heir inclusion is perhaps one of the signs 
at mark the character of the work, for 
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their appeal is to faculties much less prosaic 
than our historic sense. Any of us could 
make a drawing which would prove a far 
better record of Magdalen Tower than is 
Turner’s delightful romance on this theme. 
But I for one do not regret the introduction 
even of that wanton sketch of Balliol which 
the publishers of the ‘‘ Oxford Almanack ” 
rejected on the ground that it had too little 
regard for the facts of the subject. As to its 
shadows, one can only say in excuse for 
them that the picture is a kind of cinemato- 
graph representing progressively morning, 
noon, and evening. (‘The touches of northern 
sunshine one cannot so readily defend.) 

One of the Turner drawiny:—the well- 
known. view. of : Br: e—preserves the 
memory of the | and Abet group. 
Mr. Vallance it was a cvarse cupy. 
Perhaps it My owa memory of it 
dates from t days of youth which do not 
know a coarse copy of a John‘ of Bolegna 
from an original. If Mr. Vallance had had 
room in his book for frivolities he would have 
told the story of the final end of that work 
of art. This is the oral tradition, A 
distinguished Continental writer, engaged 
upon a monograph, visited Brasenose to 
inspect the college’s example of the work of 
Giovanni di Bologna. He was informed, 
perhaps with a little embarrassment (the 
colleg> had Walter Pater among its Fellows), 
that the tue had been disposed of to a 
specialist, whose name and address (in a 
suburb of the city) were given. The foreigner 
visited the specialist and found him to be in 
very truth an expert in lead—in fact, a 
plumber. ‘‘ Where,” said the visitor, “is the 
Brasenose example of the art ef John of 
Bologna?” “‘The what?” said the plumber. 
“The Cain and Abel,” said the cognoscente. 
The tradesman, understanding at last, led his 
guest through the shop to the house, through 
the house to the yard, and, pointing to 
certain coils of pipe (some of it, the story 
says, was 4-in. pipe), exclaimed dramatically : 
“'Them’s. your Cain and Abel!” 

PauL WATERHOUSE. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Archit was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., the 
President, Mr. R. Blomfield, A.R.A., in the Chair. 

The Secretary announced that the Council 
had admitted the South Australian Institute of 
Architects to alliance with the Institute. 


THE WALLS OF VISBY. 


Mr. Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab., then read a 
paper on “The Walls of Visby,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

“The wonderful City of Visby is in the 
Island of Gotland, which is a low-lying plateau 
of limestone rock some ‘70 miles long by 35 
in breadth, in the middle of the Baltic Sea. 
The island has been a part of the Swedish 
kingdom since 1645, and during the last two 
centuries the modern little town of Visby has 
come into being among the ruins of the past. 
Along the ramparts thirty-eight towers and 
bartizans have survived out of the original tale 
of over fifty. Very striking is the impressi 
which these towers produce as you approach 
the town. It-is the Queen City of the Baltic 
that confronts you, the Vishy of the XTIIth 
century, during which those ramparts grew up, 
and I shall divide their history into three 
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periods, coinciding more or less with the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the 
century. 


I.—First Period. 

Only those Gotlanders who were established 
at Visby were allowed to share in its life and 
privileges. The rest found their goods taxed 
and themselves shut out from its markets, as 
much by its ex ve laws as by the wall with 
which, at the beginning of the XIIIth century, 
the town was enclosed. Only a wall of moderate 
height was built at first, varying from 
to 18 ft. ‘The masonry was squared, uncou 
rubble of local limestone, the lower part being 
built with very large stones. It was finishec 
at.the top with wide battlements, alternately 
plain and pierced with a loophole. For a,short 
distance at the north-east corner the later worl 
has been cleared away, so that the wall stands 
out in its original lin 

The line of this enclosing wall seems to have 
been determined by the ridge of rock whereof 


i 


the famous ** Vi” formed the southern ex- 
tremity. .It is built along .the edge of this 


ridge, on the landward side, and down the slope 
to the sea at the north and south ends of the 
town. Along the sea-front it followed what 


seems to have been the old line of the shore for 
a distance which I find given as 1,950 yds. 
three 


The landward sides are estimated at 
making a total circuit of 4,350 yds. 
ale portion of the south and west 
walis has disappeared, but the rest of the line 
remains standing, with only a few breaches. 

Thr buildings, at any rate, along the 
ramparts seem to have been in existence before 
the wall was marked out. The square, solid 
fortress now known as the ‘‘ Kirut Torn,” or 
Powder Tower, down by the sea; the so-called 
** Mint-House ” on the slope at the north-east 
corner ; and a remarkable building between the 
st and south gates, eviden 
a worthier title than the “ Tj 
factory, by which it is now distinguished. I 
should conjecture that we have here one of the 
oldest buildings which still e. at Visby. 
Certainly it must have been already standing 
when the first wall was planned, for this butts 
against it with straight joint on either side. 
Also it cuts obliquely through the line of the 
wall, instead of projecting at right angles, as do 
all the other buildings along the ramparts, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Mynt-hus.” 

Certain other buildings—six in number—I 
take to have been erected together with that 
first city wall, and the first point to notice 
about them is that they are all ranged about 
the south-east end of the rock ridge, which 
formed the first focus of the town. There is 
the south gateway tower, giving on to the main 
road into the country, and two square towers 
just beyond this, where the wall turns westward : 
all simple structures of only a moderate height. 
I measured the tower next to the sonth gate, 
and found its dimensions as follows :— Pro- 
jection, 15 ft. 3 in.; face, 30 ft. 6 in. ; height, 
about 43 ft. Northward of the south gate, 
between it and the Tjiirhof, are two more build- 
ings which seem to haye been erected together 
with the wall. One, the “ Kejsar Hus,” is a 
striking example of a XIIIth-century house. 
possibly .a storehouse and hall of exchange 
for the German merchants. A short distance 
beyond the Tjirhof again stands a semicircular 
tower which I. think was also built with the 
wall.. It is the only one built with a rounded 
face, and the masonry is of a bold and simple 
character. 


Il—Second Period. 


‘This period in the history of the ramparts I 
should place, roughly, at about the middle of 
the XIIIth century, a time of great building 
activity within the city. The towers, which 
seem to haye been erected together with the 
wall stand round about the important south- 
east rock plateau, and the which, from details 
in their construction, I should place in the 
second period are ranged along the remaining 
section of the east wall. The two towers which 
give the impression of being the earliest built 
along this tch occupy the two most com- 
manding positions, at angles in the wall, at either 
end of a slightly projecting platform of rock. 
The importance of these towers (Nos. 9 and 13) 
is further emphasised by the bastions built on 
to the face of No. 9, and along the north side 
of No. 13, apparently for the purpose of 
enfilading the ditch in between. They are 
pierced with, loopholes, and are somewhat 
roughly built up to the height of the rectangular 
bases of the towers, which are the only two 
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thus fortified. The towets themselves are 
constructed on the plan adopted with the 
majority of those added later, as projections 
outside the rampart, They are open towards 
the town, and present, on the outside, a 
rectangular base up to the lower level of the 
battlements, or about 13 ft. above the ground. 
Above that level the walls are carried up as 
five sides of an octagon, the change in form 
being effected by cutting off the external angles 
with what I may perhaps term broaches sloping 
sharply back against the diagonal fac! Each 
face is pierced with narrow embrasures, one 
above another, and access to the different levels, 
on the inside, was evidently obtained by means 
of wooden floors and ladders, the sockets for 
which can still be seen. 

This type of structure is repeated in thirteen 
of the towers still standing, with no essential 
differences, but with certain variations of detail 
which help to suggest the order of their erection. 
The rectangular base in the later towers is 
carried up above the level of the battlements to 
the height of the raised rampart—i.e., about 
30 ft. 

The growing anxiety for the safety of the 
town also found expression in the building of 
gateway towers over the east and north 
entrances, The latter presents some interesting 
features. 


Iil.—Third Period. 


The work done to the ramparts during this 
period comprised the raising of the city wall 
and the addition of forty or more new towers 
of various types. They are all open on the 
inside, with the one exception of the north-west 
corner tower, popularly known as ‘ Cames.” 
The two small towers between this and the 
* Krut Torn ” (known as the “ Jungfru Torn ’’) 
are also practically enclosed. They are built as 
battlemented buttresses against the outer face 
of the wall, which apparently was not raised 
along this seaward side. It is only about 15 ft. 
high here, on the inside, with wide battlements. 
Two more square gateway towers were built 
(Nos. 12 and 1). A number of rampart towers 
were also added, with rectangular base and 
five-sided upper part. Four of these were 
built along the north wall and six along the 
east wall. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
work is the type of balcony tower, or bart 
evolved in the raising of the ramparts. 
“saddle” or “hanging” towers, as they are 
termed locally, are. so far as I know, peculiar 
to Visby. They were added as further defence 
midw between the taller towers (7.e., from 
120 it. to 140 ft. distant from these, on either 
side), and must originally he been about 
twenty innumber. But only eight now remain, 
the rest having fallen down—in most cases 
bringing the wall with them—owing to their 
unusual method of construction. This is aptly 
described by their popular name of Saddle- 
towers, their side walls being perched across 
and astride of the raised rampart for some 6 ft. 
above the summit of this. They are carried 
about halfway down the wall on either side, 
and rest upon large stone corbels. Like the 
other towers, these “ saddles” are open at the 
back, and the battlemented face is supported 
by a wide arch built against the rampart wall. 

The arch on the outer face springs from 
corbels, but it apparently was not bonded into 
the rampart wall. A portion of this has been 
left standing in one instance, showing the 
corbels, and also a fair face against which the 
arch had rested. 

The simplicity of outline forms one of the 
most striking features of these bartizans. 
Another characteristic point to note is the 
absence of uniformity in the height, span, and 
form of their supporting arches. Most of them 
are pointed, but they are rounded in one or 
two of the smaller “ saddles ” on the east wall. 
The span of these is barely 20 ft., while those 
on the south wall measure ft. These 
variations give rise to some interesting questions 
of construction, and I believe the explanation 
is to be found in a feature of the original city 
wall which was almost entirely obliterated by 
the work of ing and thickening done at this 
third period. That work included a strong 
buttress of fairly rough masonry built against 
the inner face of the wall, round the three 
landward sides, and supported upon a row of 
low pointed arches springing from the ground. 
These arches form anotl striking—and, I 
believe, unique—feature of the Visby ramparts, 
and in the references to them that I haye come 
across in the guide-books of the place it. seems 
en tor granted that they belong to this third 


later 
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period, and that the buttress was arcaded 
in this unusual fashion either to economise 
materials or possibly to provide space ,|for 
storage. 

The general effect in most par’ and specially 
inside the north wall—certainly suggests the 
impression of the arches: being simply a part of 
the buttress, but various details, taken together, 
point to an earlier origin. I believe that the 
first city wall was provided on the inside—for 
a great part of its length, at any rate—with a 
projecting ledge or platform from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
in width, supported upon a line of arches built 
against the wall up to a convenient height for 
looking out between the battlements. On the 
slope above the Mint House just such a ledge 
has been exposed, and it would have been a 
feature of obvious utility in so large a circuit 
of wall with so few towers as were in the original 
scheme. Outside some of the oldest towers the 
birttress stops a few feet short, leaving a small 
platform open immediately above the arches, 
and below a doorway in the side wall, which 
projects, in these earlier towers, inside the 
rampart. Also here and there along the inner 
face of the south and east walls a line of fat 
stones can be distinctly traced immediately 
aboye the arches. It seems clear that these 
were in existence before the ng of the 
rampart, and that the lec above them was 
utilised as a base for the later buttress work and 
for the side walls of the saddle-tower The 
corbels supporting the front arches. of the 
“ saddles” are built in with the later masonry 
between the old battlements, and rest upon the 
lower level of these. 

The line of inner arches was interrupted by 
the earlicst towers, but the later ones were 
built against the outside of the rampart up to 
this height, and then carried wp, with faced 
masonry, flush with the interior face of the 
wall. The towers stand open now down to the 
ground, but the broken masonry at their inner 
angles affords undoubted evidence of the arches 
carried acrc 


a thicker buttress, and I s 
may have been found needful to 
ul arches, so as to obtain a broader base 
than the narrow platform would afford.” 

The author concluded his paper with an 
interesting account of Visby’s Fall. 


Mr. Axel Haig, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
said he was a native of Gotland, and could 
confirm everything which had heen said. He 
knew the place from a boy, and well remembered 
hearing terrific noises at night and in the 
morning finding that portions of the wall had 
fallen. Mr. Porter had told them a great deal, 
but there were certain things he had not dealt 
with. He would have liked to have heard a 
reference to the old castle built by King Eric, 
of which there were still some remains. In the 
XVIth century Charles XT. of Sweden wanted 
litne, and many of the stones of the castle were 
taken for that purpose. There was also once 
an interesting building in the middle of the 
west wall! built by a prince, and a residence, but 
only the cellar walls remained. 


Mr. Geoffiry Lucas, 

in seconding the motion, said the walls were 
most romantic and interesting, and the town 
itself was fascinating. The churches were 
remarkable, and would repay a great deal of 
careful study, as they revealed aspects of 
medieval work which they were not acquainted 
with in this country to any great extent. They 
had, he believed, one or two churches in this 
country with central columns in the nave, as 
was frequent in Gotland, but the churches 
there were vaulted, and the column a from 


the system of vaulting; they were not trul, 
twin-nave churches. Mr. Porter said the v 
of Visby safeguarded a rich mercantile com- 


munit 


and that was the impression they 


conyeyed. If one might criticise them at all, he 
would say they suggested the idea of amateur 


g to be amended to suit 
later methods of attack. One did not find any 
great military science displayed, such ‘as was to 
be seen in some of the great fortified centres of 
France, Perhaps the Visby walls were earher 
in date than the scientifically fortified towns one 
found in other medieval cities, and were first 
built to protect the foreign merchants from the 
attacks of the Gotland peasantry, One aspect 
of the walls which had not been touched upon 
was the moat or ditch. There was an immense 
ditch cut from the limestone. It was three- 


fortifications having 
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side and quite wide and 
de. Probably the in 


fold on the north 
spacious on the east 

habitants got their material from the ditch for 
building the walls, and there could be no doubt 
that they relied on it to prevent the invaders 
reaching the base of the fortifications. Vishy 


conveyed a splendid idea of the appearance off 
a medieval fortified town. 


Tt 
arcely ar cept in an indirect sense 
er wide travel they seemed to come to ‘ 
conclusion that there was no architectural style) 
about fortifications at all. The walls of York 
did not differ from those of Visby, of Dover, of 
the Tower of London, and many of the great 
continental cities, except perhaps in a few detailg 
which lay around the doorways. They were all 
about the same height, and had about the samé 
scheme of military towers, and were much about 
the same thickness. Visby, from all they had 
seen in the photographs, might have beer 
unknown English town. But there was 
deal of fascination about these fort 
When they looked at the photographs ong 


wondered what was the use of the towerg) 
What was it all for? How did the maching 
work ? Probably the most enlightening publi 


cation on the subject was the series of articles) 
by Viollet-le-due in the Dictionnaire Raisonney 
Mr. Burgess thoroughly understood the fascina® 
tion of walled cities, and that extraordinary 
example Car showed them really what ay 
patch of Vishy might have looked like when if 
was in fighting trim. He would like to commend) 
the whole subject to architectural students from) 
the point of view of the purpose and usefulness 
of these fortifications. These were not much 
value to them architecturally otherwise ; theilt 
picturesqueness was somewhat of the Batterseay 
Park Grotto orde Their main lesson was the 
entire directness and purpose of the whole thing 
It meant war and defence, and unless they tool 
the point of understanding, the military purpose) 
which lay at the hack of it all, it was not @ 
profitable study. The York walls were veny 
interesting, for they could go round the wall 
on top and through the towers and form an idea 
of how it all worked, but he would invité 
members of the Institute residing in London 
not to forget that they had a live fortress ii 
London. sti If anything really went wrong) 
with the dockers or anyone else, the point 0) 
which attention would be drawn was the oll 

medieval fortress—the Tower of Londons 
which was still the military centre of London} 
and was one of the few old mediwval fortresses 
still kept in fighting trim. He suggested that 
students would do well to get an order from the 
Governor and spend some hours on the curtaitl 
walls, and try to follow the ‘“ hang” of the old 
tower. Of course, London was not Visby, bit 
it occupied much about the same position with 
regard to an important port that Visby did) 
There was one broad and general distinction 
between these continental towns and this 
country, which was that the former were 
practically independent States, and had to arm 
themselves not only against pirates, but against 
their next-door neighbours, and that accounted 
for the complete fortification of continental 
cities. 


Mr. Fitzroy Doll, 

who remarked that it was just forty years ago 
since he had spoken in that building, said that 
what interested him much more than the wallé 
was what happened within the walls of Visbyy 
Within them the seed of the “Third Hstate™ 
was sown and germinated and grew up. The 
merchants went there to protect themselves 
against hordes of robber knights and the clergy 
who overran the whole of Germany. In one @ 
the churches of Visby was deposited the chest 
of the Hanseatic League—that great League i 
which the people of England were mixed up 
in a manner that few had taken the trouble 1 
find out. Visby had the chest, and three other 
cities had aldermen appointed to hold the keys: 
There was no doubt that the whole of them 
municipal government in London emanated 
from that combination; they even gave this 
country its money, and to this day they spoke 
of their mor which came from 
the Hanse who were called 
* esterlings 
also came 
League 


as “ sterling,” 
merchants, 
Nearly all the Guilds of London 


from that organisation. ‘That 

influenced them enormously as @ 
eutonic race, and, curiously. whilst this 
country had retained the influence, Germany 
had adopted more the French system of that 


municipal government. He wished more © 
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{ir young men would go to the towns in the 
‘th instead of ail going South, and coming 
ik and making bad Italian architecture. If 
y would only go to towns like Lubeck, 
hizic, Visby, and so on, they would find that 
ny of those who now had the greatest 
tation in the architectural profession had 
jthe past filled their sketch-books with 
jvings in those cities. 


2 President 

Jarked that the discussion had branched out 
of directions. Mr. Fitzroy Doll was 
femely interesting, but he felt it was drawing 
png bow to trace the origin of their local 
prnment to Visby. 


) Fitzroy Doll 
he would refer 
dhall Library. 


ie President 

J, as a modest historical student, he would 
jely y it was a surprising generalisation. 
old German towns were immensely 

yresting historically, and were picturesque, 
| he could not recommend students to study 
im except for historical purposes. If they 

jted to study their art they must go to the 
ters in Italy. and France. Professor 
'p had directed their attention to the inte 
question of milita fortification and. 
neering, and by implication pointed out the 
judity of constructing such works except for 
fa purpose. He thought this question of 
development of military fortification might 
‘Parried forward. TI thanked Mr. Porter 
jthe way he had worked out the history of 
i} dead city, and he would s that there 
je other dead cities the history of which 
jlents might take up. 
}he ‘motion was carried. 


the President to the 


: 


Porter, 
reply, said that if anything he had said 
id result in others going on to deal with 
lby he was rewarded. Mr. Haig might 
haps look into the very interesting work now 
pg carried out at the churches of St. Clement 
St. Nicholas. In regard to St. Clement, 
| foundations of three former churches had 
ady been discovered. 
he President announced 
eting, a business one, 
uary 6, 


that the next 
would be held on 


——— 


|) CHAPEL OF SALTLEY 
COLLEGE. 


‘\ cHaren has long been desired for the 
ining College of the four dioceses of 
Ircester, Lichfield, Hereford, and Birming- 
ja. The present building is on a part of 
College grounds adjoining the cast wing. 
built of mottled Hollington walling with 
ssings of white Hollington, to harmonise 
jh the College, and is roofed with red 
js. A very extensive scheme of colour 
oration is intended in the interior. Mes: 
nm Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham, are the 
ders. 


eon 


) VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


fue following additions to the Department 
| Architecture and Sculpture which have 
|ply been placed on exhibition are of particular 
jerest. 
A recumbent poner, of a knight in Reigate 
t, and decorated 
was * pavinsed from the Lesnes 
bey Excavation Committee of the Woolwich 
\theological Soci ty with the consent of the 
lvernors of Christ’s Hospital, the owners of 
| freehold. his figure, which may he 
Mntified as commemorating a knight of the 
|) Lucy family, is an admirable example of an 
ish monumental effi of the London 
jJool, dating from about 1320-1340 ; the head 
jlunfortunately missing, but the rest of the 
hre is well preserved, and the remains of 
pur 4 extraordinarily brilliant. Three 
j\dly-designed capitals and one shaft of 
\nsitional type, dating from the end of the 
Ith century, were purchased from the same 
»» The Augustinian Abbey of Lesnes, 
jiween Plumstead and Erith ‘to the east of 
jndon, founded by Richard de Lucy in 1178. 
|: suppressed in 1525 ; the effigy was excavated 
ithe site of the Lady Chapel. 
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Two candle-bearing angels of carved lime- 
wood (A 16, 17-1912) by the great Franconian 
sculptor, Tilmann Riemenschneider (born about 
1468, died 1531), were bought out of the funds 
munificently bequeathed by the late Capt. 
H. B. Murray. These angels had long been 
known to special students of Riemenschneider’s 
work, but their position in the remote village 
of Wolferstetter, near Kulsheim, in Baden, 
made them difficult of ace and their high 
qualities could hardiy be discerned under a 
disfiguring coat of modern paint. The colour 
has now been carefully removed, and the 
beautifully-carved surface of the figures re- 
vealed; they may be dated about 1510. The 
Museum has possessed for many years a large 
group of two figures (forming part of an altar- 
piece of the Holy Kindred), by Riemenschneider, 
and two little heads of Adam and Eve which. 
if they are admitted as his work, must be 
considered his masterpiece in sculpture on a 
small scale. 

A further acquisition out of the funds of the 
Murray bequest has been that of a small and 
exquisitely-finished group in wood of the 
Lamentation over the Dead Christ (A 15-1912), 
the work of a sculptor of the Middle Rhine 
district in the first half of the XVIth century ; 
the treatment of the heads to some extent 
alls the work of Conrad Meyt of Worms. It 
s formerly in the Spitzer and Dollfus collec- 
tions, dispersed in Paris in 1893 and in March of 
the present year respectively. 

Besides the acquisitions 
department has been gener 
Miss S. Mary Forbes with al 
group of a mother nursing her baby (/ 
by Jules Dalou (born 1838, died 1902). 


———_--—@-e—_—_ 


“THE TRIANGLE CLUB.” 


A smMaLL but 


by purchase. the 
y presented by 
a-cotta 


interesting exhibition by 
members of this Club is being held this week 
at the Maddox-street Galleries. The Club 
consists of an equal number of architects, 
sculptors, and painters, all of whom have been 
members of the R.A: Schools; and it 
object is the association of the “ Thre 
with a view to encourage co-operation and to 


form a mutual bond of sympathy between 
r various exponents. Although it has been 

the first 

xhibition that has been held. Architec- 


ture is represented by scale drawings of designs 
and some photographs of executed work, mostly 
by Mi. Basil Oliver, Mr. 8. C. Ramsey, and 
Mr. Alan Br: The sculpture and paintings 
are also the work of young men who have not 
been influenced by any of the later more violent 
art movements. The general atmosphere 
suggests serious, unaffected effort, and the 
result in one or two instances is striking. _The 
most important piece of sculpture is Mr. John 
Angel’s group of three figures entitled 


Ea New DeLe 


“Rescued.” The composition of this groupjis 
singularly harmonious, while the modelling is 
restrained without any loss of char: This 
work suggests the advance that British sculpture 
has made in recent y Angel should go 
fa Mr. Allan G. 
Alcetis from Had igorous imaginative 
work ; and physical energy is well portrayed in 
the modelling of Mr, J. A. Stevenson’s nude 
figure of a man pulling at a rope. We were glad 
to notice the expression of considerable decora- 
tive power in some of the paintings. The work 
of Mr, W. Beck Savage and Mr. Charles VY. 
Holder is particularly interesting in this respect. 
The former artist Susannah and the Elders ” 
and “ Passingford Bridge ” are not so much the 
painting of subjects as decorative compositions ; 
the comparatively low tones are combined in a 
certain effective and sympathetic form of 
arrangement. Mr, Holder’s small picture, “ In 
the Studio,” an artist’s model reclining on a 
couch, is quite masterly in the disposition of 
mass and colour. Mr. Douglas Gray’s work is 
as yet a little immature, but his “ Summer 
Evening” and “ View near Croydon” show 
pleasant promise. Mr. Hugh de Poix’s ‘“ The 
Bathers,” a group of nude figures in a classic 
landscape, is also, decoratively, very pro 
There are numerous portraits at the exhibition. 
Mr. J. Blair Leighton’s three-quarter 

“C. White, Esq., Expounding Progress, 
probably the most capable in treatment and 
expression. Mr. Hugh de Poi “Unmasked ”” 
is a striking work, although both the colour and 
treatment are a little crude. With the excep- 
tion of the mural tablet to the memory of the 
late Ernest Crofts, R.A., the joint work of Mr. 
Allan G. Wyon, sculptor, and Mr. Basil Oliver, 
architect, we do not notice that collaboration 
which might be expected to result from member- 
ship of such a club, and we would commend the 
possibilities of such co-operation to its memhers. 

—___+--—___ 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF TOWN PLANNING. 

In view of the success of the first Summer 
School of Town Planning held at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb in August last, under the 
auspices of the University of London, it has 
been decided to hold a second summer school 


next year at the same centre. It will last 
for a fortnight, commencing August 2 and 
continuing till August 16, and during that 


time the lectures and demonstrations on town 
planning and subjects practically connected 
therewith will be given by some of the leading 
authorities. Last summer certificates were 
awarded to the students by the Extension 
Board of the London University, and a number 
of architects and engineers have already found 
these certificates of great advantage. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained upon application to 
the Hon. Secretary of the Summer School, 
Mr. J. 8S. Rathbone, The Institute, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. London, N.W. 
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SCARCROFT GRANGE, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Tuis house was practically rebuilt several 
years ago, the only remaining portion being the 
twin bay windows to dining-room and school- 
room on the south and the bay of the saloon 
on the north. All the new walls are of brick 
covered externally with rough. , With wood 
cornices and Westmorland slate roof. At the 
same time a formal garden was laid out to the 


front of the house. Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, 
F.R.I.B.A., was the architect, and Messrs. G. 
Nettleton & Sons, of Roundhay, were the 


contractors. 


—_--@--___—_ 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT 
DECISIONS UPON THE 
ARBITRATION CLAUSE. 


Ar a joint Southern and South-Kz 
District meeting of the Institution of Mur 
Engineers, held at No. 4, Southampton-row, 
London, on the 27th ult., Mr. W. Valentine Ball, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, read a paper on “The 
Effect of Recent Decisions upon the Arbitration 
Clause.” In the course of his remarks he 
said, referring to the form of contract approved 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
that*the difficulty with which it was his object to 
dea: ,was not likely to arise if the R.I.B.A. form 
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Grange, Yorkshire. 
Mr, Sydney D. Kitson, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 


Scarcroft 


was adopted in its entirety, because the arbitra- 
tion clause which was there used pro- 
vided that the “ architect ”’ and the “arbitrator ” 
shall be two distinct persons. The question 
between the employer and the contractor when 
the contract was being prepared would be, 
“* Whose name is to be inserted as arbitrator ? ” 
That the parties would easily agree to the 
appointment of a person who was familiar with 
the kind of work to be done under the contract 
might be conceded. They would also find it easy, 
if a perfectly independent person was to be 
chosen, to select a person eminent in his profes- 
sion, whose decision would be satisfactory to 
ratepayers on the one hand and to shareholders 
on the other. But in recent years the practice 
had grown up of appointing an engineer or 
surveyor who was actually in the employ- 
ment of a municipal or other local authority to 
act as sole arbitrator under a contract to which 
that authority was a There were 
probably hundreds of such contracts in existence 
at the present time. 

In actual practice the arbitration clause with 
which we have to deal to-day closely affected 
the engineer or surveyor who was employed by 
a local authority in connexion with the execu- 
tion of a contract. When disputes arose they 
were referred to that engineer or surveyor, and 
the contractor—not unnaturally from his point 
of view—sometimes tried to get away from 
the decision of the very man with whom he had 


been at 


sue. He brought matters to a head 


by ignoring the ‘‘ agreement to refer.” This hit 
did by commencing an action. The local 


authority then took out a summons pursuaii 
to sect. 4 of the Arbitration Act, 1889, to stay 
the proceedings on the ground that there was nl 
sufficient reason why the matter should not Be 
referred in accordance with the submission. 


The Allegation of Bias. E 

The question ws What would the Courts 
hold to be sufficient reason? It was obvious 
that bias clearly proved would be sufficient 1 
justify the Court in refusing to allow a particulél 
man to sit as arbitrator; but the question dl 
bias was not easy when considered in relation 
to a man who was a servant of the employe 
when the contractor eed to his name being 
inserted in the contract as arbitrator, WM 
hypothesi such a man was obviously bound & 
his employer to some extent. What, them 
was sufficient bias in the legal sense ? 

The author then dealt with a number @ 
recent and very important cases on this subjeel 
with a view to showing that the time had 
arrived for local authorities to reconsider tht 
whole position. He said :— 

“Tn order to succeed bec 


of alle; 
ility of bi 


red. Dias 
s must 


667). The mere fact that the arbitratal 
rvant of one of the parties is not sufficient 
to disqualify him ; for this is a fact which mugs 
have been known when the contract Was 
BiOnG emmy tse ty 

A distinction is to be drawn between circum 
stances known to exist at the time of te 
contract and those which afterwards supervelle 
For instance, in a Scotch case, a firm of com 
tractors who had undertaken to build a publi 
building agreed with the Town Council thata 
particular gentleman should act as arbitratol 
in case of disputes. The gentleman subBe 
quently became elected “‘ Dean of Guild,” and 
thereby, ex-officio, a Town Councillor. It was 
held that this disqualified him from acting @® 
arbitrator (Edinburgh Magistrates v. Lownie, 
1903, 5 F., 711). 

The case of Belcher » Roedean School, 1901 
85 L.T., 469, shows that the Court will Be 
reluctant to revoke a submission to arbitt® 
tion on the ground of interest. In that caseé 
contraet provided that ‘all disputes and 
differences arising on a building contract wele 
referred to the decision of the architect ap 
pointed by the building owners. The builders 
issued a writ against the architect for fraud 
and misrepresentation, and took out a summons 
to revoke the submission to arbitration. The 
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hitect declined to admit the charges made 
‘inst him. It was held that an application 
revoke a submission to arbitration was one 
be granted with great caution, and that the 


mission ought not to be revoked. 


nere the Arbitrator is Practically Judge in 
His Own Cause. 
t is important to notice that Belcher v. 
edean School Board (supra) was decided on 
| principle that to have made the engineer 
itrator would substantially have made him 
ge in his own cause. Where, however, the 
tter in dispute is something in which the 


itrator is only indirectly interested, a 
prence to him would not be prevented. For 
pance, in Skinner v. Uziell, 1908, 24 T.L.R., 


, the plaintiff had employed the defendants 
janderwriters under an agreement. Disputes 
re to be referred to a member of Lloyd’s as 


jitrator. A dispute arose, one of the questions 
1g whether it was the general practice at 
d’s to charge commissions. The Court 


pwed the arbitration to proceed upon the 
jund that members of Lloyd’s were the most 
jvenient tribunal to decide the fact whether 
alleged custom to take commissions at 
lyd’s existed. It was not impressed with 
suggestion that a member of Lloyd’s would 
tnclined to find in favour of a practice which 
Followed himself. 
lt has been held that a mer expression of 
hion in favour of one party is not sufficient 
son to disqualify an arbitrator unless it 
jears that he has so made up his mind as 
j} to be open to argument (Jackson v. Barry 
iway Company, 1893, 1 Ch., 238)... . 
in a later case (Freeman v. Chester Rural 
trict Council, 1911, 75 J.P., 132), the facts 
je a8 folloy -There a contractor brought 
faction to recover the price of certain 
ks constructed for a local authority under 
fontract which provided for the reference 
flisputes thereunder to the engineer of the 
tl authority. In answer to a summons to 
¥ proceedings under sect. 4 of the Arbitration 
j, 1889, he challenged the conduct of the 
lincer in relation to the works, the question 
lispute being whether the engineer had not 
pluded himself by his own admissions from 
ng that the works had not been completed 
this satisfaction, and that the period of 
mtenance had not expired. 
he Court (affirming the decision of Mr. 
ttice Lush), in the exercise of the juris- 
fion conferred upon it by the Arbitration 
), 1889, refused to order the action to be 


red. 
| Where ther Pereenalionduetatithe 


| Arbitrator Comes into Question. 

he cases already cited have this common 
ure: the conduct of the arbitrator himself 
}not form the subject-matter of any of the 
jutes. In certain recent cases, however, 
Courts have laid down a very clear prin- 
» applicable in such circumstances. It 
ps that in considering the question whether 
}rson who is the ant of one of the parties 
act as arbitrator in a dispute, the Court 
\ consider the nature of the question which 
fhas to decide. In Blackwell & Co. ». 
for. etc., of Derby, 1909, 75 J.P., 129, the 
ntiffs had contracted to carry out certain 
hway work for the defendant corporation. 
f engincer had given a certificate, but had 
) back a sum of 1,500/. under a penalty 
se for delay. The company having brought 
Action, the corporation objected that under 
j arbitration clause the dispute must be 
red to the arbitration of the engineer. To 
i}the company objected on the ground that 
‘ie case was that the engineer did not allow 
ih to have proper facilities for proceeding 
|. the work. The Court of Appeal refused 
bay the action. : 

\b this extent, then, have contractors secured 
Incipation from the arbitration clau but 
(principle laid down by the Court of Appeal 
jot likely to be extended. The Courts are 
fF jealous of any interference with contrac 
st that this jealousy exists makes it 


| ble for a contractor to hope to escape the 
ir obligations imposed upon him by the 
ract. If he has under-estimated the amount 


bxcavation necessary, or the amount of 
lerials to be provided for completion, the 
); and the loss will be his. Again, if he has 
|pr-estimated the time which the works will 
|. or if unforeseen circumstances for which the 
ijloyers are not responsible have arisen to 
le delay, the loss is the loss of the contractor. 
{| difficult to see how any of the loss 


io 
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from these causes can be avoided if the contractor 
has signed a contract which binds him hand 
and foot. 

The most recent case on the subject which. 
was heard by the Court of Appeal in March 
last—namely, Aird v. Lord Mayor of Bristol, 
Court of Appeal, 1912, shows that the Court 
will not extend, although it still adheres to, the 
principle above laid down, If the conduct 
or dealings with the engineer himself in 
question, the matter will be taken from his 
hands. In that case the dispute arose under a 
contract entered into between the plaintiffs 
and the defendants, and dated March 17, 1902, 
for the construction and completion of a new 
wet dock at Avonmouth, and entrance lock, 
two entrance piers, a new wall, and other work 
in connexion therewith. 

The contract contained an arbitration clause 
referring all disputes arising during the progre: 
or after the completion of the works, concerning 
the works or their cost, or the quantity or 
quality of the materials, or in respect of any 
additions, omissions, alterations, or deviations 
made to, in, or from the works or any part of 
them, to the engineer having the superintendence 
and control of the works of the Docks Com- 
mittee of the Council of the City of Bristol, who 
should be competent to enter upon the subject- 
matter of such dispute with or without formal 
reference or notice to the contractors or the 
corporation. The value of the work done and 
materials supplied under the contract was 
1,923,9' 9s. 4d., in respect of which the 
defendants had paid 1,752,761. 10s. 11d., and 
the action was brought by the plaintiffs to 
recover the balance—namely, 171,215/. 18s. 5d. 
—and damages for breach of contract. 

The summons taken out by the defendants 
for an order staying the action, so that the 
dispute between the parties might proceed to 
arbitration in accordance with the arbitration 
clause, was opposed by the plaintifis on the 
grounds (inter alia) that the engineer had, by 
his conduct in his capacity as engineer under the 
contract during the progress of the works, 
rendered himself unfit to be arbitrator. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, after pointing 
out that there was nothing in the facts as dis- 
closed to show that the engineer had been guilty 
of any misconduct, said that of all the matters 
which had been alleged against the engineer, 
there were really only two of any substance. 
gards these, they did not arise out of the 
eement between the parties; they 
did not fall within the schedule of prices where 
the price paid depended on the original schedule. 
The affidavits stated that specific agreements 
had been entered into, and that the engineer 
had departed from them. In such a case it was 
true to say that in so far as the engineer differed 
from the statement that agreements had been 
entered into and actually denied it, he was 
really acting as arbitrator in his own case. 
The question therefore to be determined was 
whether the engineer had in fact entered into 
these agreements, and whether he had departed 
from them. In his judgment, there was a strong 
primd-facie case made as to the existence of 
these agreements, as well as a primd-facie case 
of a departure from them. He would not go 
into details, because the action would have to 
go on, and it was not desirable at this stage 
to discuss the evidence, Putting it shortly, he 
was of opinion that in these two mattiers it wa 
not desirable that the engineer should act as 
arbitrator. Under these circumstances, there 
fore, the appeal failed. In the event the trial 
as allowed to proceed. The last case to which I 
desire to refer is the decision of the House of 
Lords in Roberts v. Hickman. it 
was there held that the grant of a certificate 
by an architect will not be a condition precedent 
to the builder’s right to sue, if, by writing letters 
to the employer, and allowing himself to be 
influenced by his views, the architect has 
disqualified himself from acting judiciall 
although guilty of no fraud or improper conduct. 

It appears that in this case the architect had 
written to the contractor: “I regret I cannot 
enclose certificate, my clients’ instructions being 
that the certificate I next give you is to be a 
final one, including for a complete settlement 
of the work done, into which I shall be prepared 
to go after Easte He also wrote on another 
occasion : “* Had you not better call to see my 
clients, because, in the face of their instructions 
to me, I cannot issue a certificate, whatever 
may be my own private opinion in the matter.” 

In this case, as will be seen from the above 
extract, the conduct of the architect as arbi- 
trator was not considered ; it was his conduct in 
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relation to the grant: of certificates which was 
under discussion. 

The Court held in effect that he had so 
mistaken his position and lost his independence 
by listening to the employer that the grant of a 
certificate could no longer be considered a 
condition precedent to the contractor’s r 
to sue. 


Summary of the Cases. 
Let me attempt to summarise the c: 
janlon i Hee alluded. _ The contractor y 


gerelty rs “engineer as arbitrator 
matter in 


(1) if. the 
att mly personal dispute 
raising a vindictive feeling between the engineer 


and the contractor, 
strongly expressed h 
prejudgment (Nuttall 
tion, 1893, 8 T.L.R., 51: 
the dispute i 
of the engineer 


and the engineer has so 
view that it amounts to a 
Manchester Corpora- 
); (2) if the nature of 
uch, that the er -xamination 
essential ; (3) if the matter in. 


issue is something outside the original agree- 
ment— a dispute as to whether the engineer 


and contractor’ had agreed to var: 
agreement ; 
himself ii 


y the original 
(4) if the conduct of the engineer 
practically the only point in dispute. 


Suggested Reforms. 

I hope I have said enough to show that, 
although there are probably hundreds of 
contracts now in force in various parts of the 
country in which the arbitrator is the engineer 
of the employer, circumstances may arise at 
any time which will prevent his acting when the 
time for his services arrives. Is it not therefore 
time to consider what alternative to adopt ? 
I propose to consider a few of them. 

(a) The Deletion of the Clause.—Deletion of 
the arbitration clause would involve recourse 
to legal proceedings for the settlement of all 
disputes. Doubtless it might open a vista of 
litigation, and would therefore be rejected on that 
ground ; but there is one fact in this connexion 
which it is well to bear in mind—namel ly, 
that a dispute arising under a building or 
engineering contract would not come before the 
Court and a jury, but before a special referee 
(i.e,, an engineer appointed by the Court), or 
before an official referee. In the result the 
proceedings would be very similar to those 
which would take place before the arbitrator 
named in the contract. It is a trial of this 
kind which takes place if litigation ensues 
owing to the failure of an arbitration clause. 
Save that a reference to an official referee is 
reference to a lawyer, it very much resembles 
a reference to arbitration. 

(b) Reference to an Independent Arbitrator. — 
Beene to an independent arbitrator appears 
to present almost if not quite as many objections 
as a reference to the Court. An independent 
person, even if he is an eminent engineer, has 
to be taught all about the nature of the work 
at the expense of the parties to the dispute. 
Witnesses to fact must be called in enormous 


number while the expert witne whose 
fees are considerable, must also be called at 
the expense of both parties. In the result 


the proceedings may drag on for days or even 
weeks, There are various ways of selecting 
an independent arbitrator. He may be named 
in the contract. If named, his independence 
may to some extent be affected by his bei 
brought into business contact with one or other 
of the parties ; but they would no doubt select 
a man who was not likely to have any such 
dealings with them. His appointment or 
selection may also be left to the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for the time 
being, or to some other eminent personage. 
To leave it to a person who may happen to be 
President of an institution for the time being 
does not appear to be a very wise proceedin, 
inasmuch as the capacity of such person to select 
and appoint an arbitrator is a matter of pure 
speculation, It is much wiser, if it is desired 
to have an independent arbitrator. to leave hm 
to be selected by agreement when the dispute 
arises, or, failing agreement, to be nominated 
by. some eminent engineer of known capacity 

(c) An Amendment of the Arbitration Clau 
All the above proposals are open to the objection 
that they entail the expense inseparable from 
the appointment of an independent person. 
Numerous questions might arise in relation, say, 
to a sewerage contract, which could be decided 
by the engineer on the job without any objection 
being raised by the contractor. Suppose. for 
instance, the question was whether the cement 


supplied was capable of withstanding the 
prescribed tests. To have to .refer such a 
matter to arbitration would be ridiculous. 
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Again, the question whether a delay of, say, two 
days was justifiable could be decided in five 
minutes by the engineer who had been on the 
job, but could not be decided until after a long 
hearing by an independent arbitrator. Short 
of arbitration by the engineer “on the job,” 
I have endeavoured to make it plain that the 
next best thing is for the parties to retain their 
hold over the selection of the arbitrator by 
means of one or other of the above methods. 
At present the alternative to the arbitrator 
mentioned in the contract is settlement of the 
matter in dispute by litigation. It would seem 
that by slightly modifying the usual form of 
arbitration clause the desired result can be 
attained. 
» I venture to make the following suggestion : 
Frame the arbitration clause so as to leave the 
decision of every question arising under the 
contract to the engineer, but subject to a 
proviso that, should it appear to the Court on an 
application to stay any action or proceeding 
brought in relation to the contract that the 
engineer is disqualified from acting as arbitrator, 
the matters in dispute will be referred to an 
engineer, to be agreed between the parti 
or, failing agreement, to be nominated by the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Another alternative is suggested by Mr. E. J. 
Rimmer, in his “ Arbitration Clause in En; 
neering Contracts” (Constable & Co.). It is 
that, while preserving the finality of the decisi 
of the engineer upon certain special points, a 
proviso should be added to the arbitration 
clause, stating that if any action is brought 
the defendant may either (a) have the action 
stayed and remitted to the engineer, or (b) have 
the matter referred to an independent arbitrator 
appointed in one or other of the manners above 
suggested. The same gentleman suggests that 
the decision in Aird v. Bristol Corporation 
(supra) may be got over by a new clause pre- 
venting the engineer entering into any agree 
ment with the contractors unless certain con- 
ditions are complied with. I do not attempt to 
draft a form of claus he actual wording would 
have to vary according to the other conditions 
of the contract and the circumstances of the case. 

It might be argued that such an agreement 
would operate as an attempt to oust the juris 
diction of the Court ; but it really would not 
have this effect. It simply means that the 
various steps above mentioned must be taken 
before the law courts can be asked to decide a 
dispute or refer a matter to an official or other 
KEIR ge 

My researches in this matter have led me to 
think that what the local authority, which is 
responsible to the ratepayer, desires in relation 
to a contract is certainty. Certainty, so far as 
humanly possible in the matter of price and 
time ; certainty that work shall be done under 
trustworthy supervision: and last, but not 
least, reasonable certainty that disputes shall 
be settled economically and expediticusly by a 
man in whom they have confidence. . = 

———_o-o --—_—_- 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland read a paper on the 1ith 
inst. on “ Pitfalls in Professional Practice.” 
Addressing himself to the younger members, he 
dealt with the small mistakes which architects 
would make. He s ase stood out in 
their memory after ye actice as the 
missed putts to the golfer. Dealing first with 
damp in walls, he described the bricks of the 
Midlands. and went on to recommend cement 
mortar in proportions of 8 to 1, in preference 
to ordinary hair mortar. He condemned the 
present tendency to design with flush sills and 
unthroated copings, and described how a tile 
creasing in one case had led the water right 
through the wall. Dealing with roofs, he 
referred to the unreliability of tiles. Passing 
on to foundations, he described the dangers of 
clay in dry weather. After touching on the 
shrinkage in timber, particularly maple, he 
went into the question of the responsibilities of 
architects in law.—A vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. Hardisty, seconded by Mr. Lodge 
Tn responding, Mr. Buckland admitted that he 
knew a perfect remedy for a smoky chimney, 
but unfortunately he was unable to publish it 
to the profession at large. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

A general meeting of this Society was held 
at the Institute, Cookridge-street, Leeds, on the 
12th inst. The President, Lieut.-Colonel Kirk, 
A.R.LB.A., was in the Chair. Mr. J. H. 
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Foggitt’s and Mr. Piet de Jong’s drawings of a 
‘Tour in Italy ” were on view, and a paper on 
the tour was read by Mr. Foggitt. 

Mr. de Jong (who was the joint winner of the 
Soane Prize last year) shows great ver- 
satility in his work, which comprises measured 
drawings in pencil and colour of palaces in 
Florence, tombs and fragments from the Forum 
at Rome, water-colours in Venice, and numerous 
examples of work in As: Genoa, Siena, etc. 

Mr. Foggitt also has a fine and interes 
show, his drawings and sketches in pencil 
being crisp and the detail truly rendered. Hi 
measured drawings of the Church of S. Ma 
del Popolo are very well executed. 

‘A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. A. 
Winch, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. J. Braith- 
waite, A.R.I.B.A., and supported by Messrs. 
Cc. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., and Douglas 
Bowman. 

The Architectural Association of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of this body was held 
at the Rooms, 15, South Frederick-lane, on the 
10th inst., the President, Mr. Geo. L. O'Connor, 
F.R.I.A.I., in the chai Messrs. Thomas B. 
Lowey and Horace F. S. Clay were elected 
members of the Association. Mr. Hubert 
Briscoe delivered a lecture, entitled “ Through 
the Balkans to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
consisting of an architectural, geogray al, and 
istori vast northern kingdom. 
as fully illustrated with lantern 
ptive of Russian life and architec- 
ture. Mr. J. H. Webb, M.R.I.A.L., and Mr. 
Edwin Bradbury, M.R.1.A.I., proposed a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, whi as supported 
by Professor Seymour and carried with acclama- 
tion. The President announced that the next 
ordinary meeting would be held on Tuesday 
January 14, 1913, when Mr. J. Hubert Wor- 
thington, M.A., will deliver a lecture on “ The 
Culminating Period of Italian Renaissance.” 

The first visit of the session to buildings in 
progress was paid on December 5 to the new 
play centre, St. Patrick’s Park, Dublin, which 
is being erected through the generosity of Lord 
Iveagh. Mr. Reid, member of the firm of 
Messrs. MacDonnell & Reid, architects for the 
building. conducted a large party over the 
works and explained the various interestir 
features of the scheme. 

o-oo — 
THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 


ENGLISH TIMBER: ITS MARKETS, 
VALUE, AND PRODUCTION. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, held on Monday, 
December 16, Mr. M. ©. Duchesne read a long 
and interesting paper on ‘“ English Timber : Its 
Markets, Value, and Production.” We take 
the following extracts from the paper :— 

‘English timber—as is shown by the daily 
decreased demand—is continually being ousted 
by the foreign timber in almost every market. 
1 know of existing markets for English timber 
which will be lost in the near future. Some of 
these have been looked upon in the past as the 
backbone of the local trade. In very few of 
these instances is this loss due to the inferiority 
of English timber to foreign, but either to the 
natural change of market demands and altered 
conditions, or, more often, as in the case of 
underwood, to unorganised marketing. There 
are new and good markets in plenty to take the 
place of existing ones as the latter die out, but 
all these are captured at once by foreign timber 
owing to its superior organisation. The out-of- 
date methods of many English timber mer- 
chants have compared most unfavourably with 
the foreign trade, both as regards converting 
and marketing the timber, and especially study- 
ing the consumer’s requirements. 

The processes by which English timber 
markets were captured by the foreigner were 
gradually developed over a number of years. 
The latter’s whole policy has been to mark 
timber by the best and most economical 
methods, to organise the supply to meet the 
demand, to advertise the advantages of the 
produce offered for sale, to find fresh uses for 
it, to cultivate new markets, and especially to 
consult the requirements, convenience, and 
wishes of custome In the result architects 
now almost entirely omit English timber from 
their specifications. even when they might be 
anxious to specify it. 

One may ascribe this partly to the ease with 
which particular variety and quality of 
foreign timber is obtainable, partly to the many 
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incorrest impressions about English timber thay 
have obtained a firm foothold. Should @i 
architect wish to specify English oak he is 
usually informed by the contractor that therg 
is none to be obtained. Again, many absunt 
and incorrect beliefs are held by architect 
regarding the sizes, and especially the quality 
of English timbe This is mainly the result @ 
unfair comparisons hetween English and foreign 
timber made by those who ave interested in the 
latte: What should have been ev 
business has been no one 
hitherto nohody has taken steps to ensure fait 
treatment for English timber. 

English timber has also been hit by i 
methodical marketing, which failed to ensuit 
a regular supply. On many estates it has bet 


the usual custom to sell timber only when 
money was wanted for payment of death 


duties or for other al purposes ; at othe? 
times no timber was sold. If such methods 
were applied to other industries—if, 10I 
example, iron-ore were to be sold only when the 
mine-owner needed money—I think you will 
appreciate the serious effect such a policy must 
have on any industry. 

The fluctuating and uncertain supply @ 
English timber assisted the foreigne' 
enabled him to provide just what was requinel 
at any time, and thereby secure our markets 
He was competing against a local, disorganised 
and small trade, and so could defeat the English 
timber merchant almost everywhere It must 
be admitted, of course, that the foreign@i 
enjoyed many great advantages; the chieh 
that he had very large supplics of cheap butt 
excellent virgin forest available. Moreover 
this country being an island, many of our best 
markets could be reached by water transport 
the cost of which is small in comparison with 
conveyance by road or railway, and our large 
shipping and coal industries insured low 
freights. ‘The many advantages the foreigne 
possessed were often advanced to excuse us 101 
not taking steps to compete with him. One 
should remember, however, that the foreignet 
also had great difficulties to surmount whieh 
ared in this country. For instance 
the problem and expense of transporting timber 
from the mountains to the seaports ; difficulties 
as to power, labour, shipping. keeping in tough 
with our markets, and many other matters. 

By organisation we should ensure constamt 
and regular supplies. Not until these ame 
forthcoming for a given purpose can we expeth 
consumers to purchase supplies grown in this 
country. As in the case of underwood, instead 
of relying on local competition by local buyets 
with local demands for comparatively local 
industries we must proceed on much broad@ 
lines. I would remind you of the unlimited 
home market for timber—totalling approxk 
mately 30,009.0007. per annum—which fate 
illustrates the fallacy of an argument I offen 
hear advanced to the effett that English timber 
realises a poor price in a particular district Om 
.ccount of “ the glut of English timber in the 
The actual fact is usually quite the 
reverse. The difficulty is more often to obtail 
sufficient supplies. 

Another fallacy which T should like to expose 
is that the consumer always purchases foreigi 
timber, because it is cheaper than Englisht 
Study the quotations in the various building 
and other journals where the current prices Of 
imported timber are given, and you will realist 
the falsity of this statement. 
There is one great advanta 
possess, viz., the great natural superiority OF 
the varieties of our timber, especially our harté 
wooc All authorities admit that there & 
scarcely a country in the world where timber of 
finer quality can’ be and, in many instances, 18 
grown, This may be due largely to our climati¢ 
conditions and ge phical position and to the 
superior timber produced by our indigenous 
trees. All authorities are agreed that 100 
tensile strength, durability, and other important 
qualities there is no oak in the world to compate 
with English oak. The same remark applies 
to other of our native timber, especially English 
ash. The unique qualities of our native timber 
for special purposes points to the advisability 
of advertising the fact to the consumer. 
attribute the loss of several of our best markets 
to the fact that we do not advertise our goods 
sufficiently to induce the consumer to pay ® 
higher price for an admittedly superior article. 

[ have heard of English oak being set aside 
and a contract placed for foreign oak merely 10 
1d. per cubic foot, notwithstanding that 
required for constructing railway 
;thing more ridiculous 1% 
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possible to imagine, and I shall contend that 
such purposes English oak is worth 50 Be r 
4. more than any other oak in the world. 
sly because this fact is not properly adver- 
he consumer in many cases does not 
te it; and, to use a simile, because he 
, been so used to getting 17. for 10s. he thinks 
only worth 10s. In any case, what is a 
rease in the cost of the raw material 
npared with greater liability to repairs or 
in breakdowns ? 
| Timber for Building Construction. 
| have already referred to the unfortunate 
q that architects at present almost entirely 
it English timber from their contracts. 
sre are many varieties of English timber 
used, but 


ich might be more extensively 

e, too, IT must confine my remarks to the 
‘stion of oak, using this timber as an illus- 
tion. There no question that for oak 
selling, oak beams, oak entrance-gates and 
cing, and oak block floors there is no oak 
ich can compare with our native wood, 


inks to its fine qualities and rich appearance 
1 figure. 
Yne of the principal objections advanced 
our native oak is that it is harder to 
*k than the foreign. Speaking generally. 
it is quite true, but it is at once a proof of 
superiority. Nearly all valuable woods are 
re difficult to work than inferior. The pre- 
lice against English oak under this head is 
ely responsible for other objections advanced 
linst its use, such as that it is more likely to 
m or split. But consider the lovely old 
tk in English oak of which there are so many 
jmples everywhere. I am certain that if we 
ly will use as much care, knowledge, and 
| in the conversion to-day as our forefathers 
) there would be little foundation for these 
itentions. liere is no branch where le 
bwledge and brought to bear than in 
2asoning, a also the conversion of English 
for such purposes as interior work. 
| have offen argued the undoubted advan- 
s that quartering oak has over our present 
bshod methods of ‘converting it, but I seldom 
et an experienced man who has ever con- 
pred the question seriously. About the only 
‘on for oak not being properly quartered is 
\t there is more waste in conversion. If this 


jo be need an excuse, I would suggest 
t it is actually an excuse for incompetence, 
i an illustration of the disadvantage of 


ducting the timber trade on too small 
lle. ; 

f a business is conducted on a large scale, and 
} man knows his business, there is nothing 


lich he cannot make use of in the oak-tree, 
} even pting the sawdust or the bark, 


are capable of being utilised to-day. 
hin, in this case the quartering of oak depends 
ely on the diameter of the log; but, as the 
hdon contractor—so one informed me—has 
tpay more for inch boards of English oak 
n for Spanish mahogany, I am convinced 
re is a large and lucrative trade to be done 
th hitects. This conviction has been 
firmed by conferences which we have held 
fh them during the past twelve months. 


| Timber for the Furniture Trade. 

t is common knowledge that the timber 
~ in demand for this industry is beech, as 
ithe case of High Wycombe, Chesham, and 
ler centres. There is also invariably a good 
hand for the best beech to be cut on the 
irter for wrest-planks for pianofortes. Where 
ch is converted for this last purpose it is 
Hisable to include in the conversion the 
ting of brush-backs, so as to utilise the 
Aller or inferior parts of the tree. 

fhe furniture trade’s demand for English 
nut veneers and reproduction of old- 
e furniture, such as Jacobean, far exceeds 
J supply 
jycamore is another tree which has value for 
| furniture trade, partly for veneers for 
els, ete., but also largely for export to 
nburg or Paris to go through the process of 
fering. Owi to the rich appearance of 
more when treated in this manner a greatly 


ased consumption may reasonably be 
jected. 
Nnglish oak is not popular generally in the 


hiture trade, being so hard to work. I am 
je prepared to admit that for many details 
furniture foreign oak is more suitable than 
‘dish, except for reproductions of old styles 
English oak. At present I do not look to 
furniture trade for a greatly increased 
hand for English timber except in one 
hction. 
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I should like to have treated in detail the one 
exception to which I refer, namely, the cutting 
of veneers and the manufacture of two and 
three ply wood, but it is far too extensive a 
question. There is undoubtedly an enormous 
future for this branch of the trade ; in fact, the 
whole system of veneering opens up enormous 
possibilities for the use of substitutes in the 
place of solid wood. I have recently seen a log 
of English oak converted into leaves of venee 
of which there were 110 thicknesses to an inch, 
It might interest you to know that veneers of 
this thickness are sold in the trade at 2s. 6d. 
per 100 super. ft. Although this may seem a 
cheap rate, I will leave you to estimate what 
is the value of the raw material. I need 
scarcely add that it is only snecially selected 
butts, mature and absolutely free from knots, 
that are suitable for veneers. 

The various branches of the. furniture trade 
cover a very wide range of goods, and there is 
scarcely a single wood which is not valuable for 
some purpose or other—lime, pear, hornbeam, 
and even holly being included in this remark. 


The English Forestry Association. 
It is impossible to explain in a few words the 
detailed 


tion, but its 


policy of this 
under two 


ay be summaris 


S06 
briefly 


To encourage the demand for English 
aoe (and coppice), to advertise its superior 
lities, to encourage its use by consumers, to 
anise the markets, and to assist the consumer 
to secure sufficient and regular supplies with the 
least possible trouble. 

Yn pursuance of this first part of our policy 

the following are a few of the specia! steps we 
are taking (or have taken) :— 
(a) We are holding conferences with architects, 
ilway and colliery managers, and representa 
tives of other special markets to which I have 
alluded. 

(b) We propose to distribute in the proper 
quarters information dealing with the different 
varieties of English timber and pointing out its 
special qualities for any particular purpose, and 
its advantage) ared with other timber— 


comp 


09-5 English oak for ailway goods wagons, 
ete., En h v. Russian larch for fencing, etc., 
larch v. Baltic fir for barge building, etc. 


(c) We shall endeavour to give the fullest 
agltotss to some of these points, so that the 
general public will insist on purchasing, and be 
willing to pay more tor, the superior article—e.g., 
English oak for panelling, block flooring, 
entrance-gates, etc. 

(d) We hope to act as a central bureau to 
which consumers can write on any point relating 
to English timber, and especially as to where 
supplies can be obtained. Architects wishing 
to specify English oak for panelling, or coopers 
desirous of purchasing English barrel-hoops, 
will then know where to apply for information. 

(e) We hope to organise new and to revive 
old woodland industries, and to take all neces- 
sary steps to ensure proper markets for our 
coppice and timber. 

The above steps must have a beneficial effect 


on English timber; in fact, we can already 
point to good results. Moreover, we shall do 


to ensure a proper supply of the 
» demand, and endeavour to 
proper organisation of the 


everything 
timber to meet th 
bring about a 
marketing. 

2. To supply all information relating to 
English timber (and coppice), especially its 
marketing, and to assist members in every way 
possible in the sale by placing them in touch 
with the best buyers and taking steps to ensure 
them the best price obtainable 

To remove any misapprehensions I wish to 
emphasise that this is not a trading association, 
and we do not propose as a body to buy or sell 
any timber. We do not, therefore, compete 
with timber merchants. On the cont by 
creating a healthy demand for English timber, 
and improving the present position, we must do 
them a great deal of good, especially as we 
leave it to the recognised channels to supply 
this demand. 

We do not charge commission on the sale of 
timber or otherwise, so we do not conflict with 
agents or auctioneers. We prefer in all cases 
to leave the actual negotiations on the sales of 


timber to be carried out between agent an: 
purchaser. It is quite impossible for agents, 
with their numerous and increasing duties, 


unaided to keep in the close touch with markets 
that ) necessary to-day. 

We limit our ground to the marketing and 
the commercial utilisation of timber, so that we 
do not interfere with the Arboricultural or any 
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other existing society, and we hope to work in 
cordial co-operation with all other bodies. 

Let me now enumerate some of the advan- 
tages to be gained by 


Combination in the Sale of Timber. 

1. Permanent improvement in prices, by 

ensuring a full and regular supply of any 
description of timber for any special market. 
In many instances the greater the quantity of 
timber that can be relied on the better the 
price for every cubic foot. 
Wider markets, since the larger the supplies 
of English timber from any district to any 
distant market—such as collieries—the lower 
would be the cost of transport. A special 
traffic could be inaugurated, or special rates 
obtained, and alternative method, such as 
combined road haulage and shipping, could be 
organised. 

3. Increased competition in the sale of 
by the introduction of buyers from a di 
that it facilitate 

4, Additional strength obtained in 
foreign timber or copp' 


SE 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


imber 
tance 


fighting 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 


_ The third annual general meeting of the 
Society of Engineers (Incorporated) was held at 


the Society’s offices, 17, Victoria-street, on the 


9th inst., Mr. John Kennedy, President, being 
in the Chair. 
The Report of the scrutineers of the postal 


ballot for the election of Council and officers 


for 1912 showed that the following had been 
duly ele ident, Mr. Arthur Valon : 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. H. C. H. Shenton, 
Norman Scorgie. T. E. Bower; Members of 


T. Walrond, 
R. Bell 
H. M. 
sociate 


Hon. 


se 
sy Griffith, H. C. 
Genie -Coles; H. P, 
Hewett, F. H. Hummel, G. A. 
Member of Council, Mr. R. Simpson s 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. D. B. Butler. 
It was announced that Some for papers 
read at meetings and published in the Journal 
during 1 had been awarded as follows : 
The President’s Gold Medal to Mr. W. P 
Durtnall for his paper on “ The Generation and 
Electrical Transmission of Power for Marine 
Transportation. 
The Bessemer Premium, 
Profes: or Herbert Chatley 
“ Resistance to Rolling.” 
The Clarke Premium, 
Gerald O. Case for his 
Concret 
The Bernays’ Premium, value 2/. 2s., to 
Mr. J. P. Harris for his paper on “ The Con- 
struction of a London County Council Low 
Level Sewer from Battersea to Deptford.” 
A Society's Premium, value 2/. 2s., te Mr. 
P. J. Waldram for his paper entitled “ Test 
Deflections in Reinforced Concrete.” 
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12 value 51. 5s., to 


for his paper on 


value 51. 
paper on 


5s., to Mr. 
* Ligno- 


The Christmas Holidays. 

Next week the Builder will be published on 
‘Tuesday, the 24th inst., and to ensure attention 
all communications should reach the Editor not 
later than first post on Monday morning, 


The Late R. Norman Shaw’s Estate. 
The estate of the late Richard Norman Shaw, 
R.A., is of the gross value of 104,627/., whereof 
the net personaity has been sworn at 99,4611. 


The Late E. B. I’Anson’s Estate. 

The estate of the late Edward Blakeway 
T Anson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., F ., Surveyor to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and the Charter- 
house, etc., is of the gross value of 87,194/., of 
which the net personalty has been sworn at 
70,7461. 

The Late Mr. George Wilson’s Estate. 

The estate. of the late Mr. George Wilson, 
Ff. 1 BAL; of Edinburgh, has been sworn as of 


Carpenters’ Company Lectures. 

The Carpenters’ Company has again issued 
particulars of a course of lectures to be delivered 
in their hall on the arts connected with building. 
The names of the lecturers are a guarantee 
for the excellence of the intended lectures, and 
the whole series is an interesting one to artists 
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and craftsmen connected with buildings. The 
first lecture will be given on January 8 next at 
7.45 p.m. by Sir Alfred East, R.A., the sub- 
ject being ‘* The Value of Colour to the Crafts.” 


Rebuilding of the G.P.0. 


At a meeting of the Corporation at the Guild- 
hall on the 12th inst. the Improvements and 
Finance Committee reported that the Postmaster- 
General had inquired if the Corporation had any 
schemes for public improvements a result of 
the rebuilding of the General Post Office beyond 
the widening of Alde: te-street, as in rebuilding 
on the site at § artin’s-le-Grand it would be 
necessary to adapt the buildings to any widening 
improvements in the locality. The Committee 
suggested that Cheapside should be widened 
to 95 ft. at ‘ Sweeting’s Corner.” That would 
involye the acquisition of additional land 
belonging to the Post Office and the setting 
back of Nos. 157, 1574, and 158, Cheapside. 
The Committee recommended that that course 
should be taken, subject to the London County 
Council’s paying half the net cost. Mr. Sewill 
moved the adoption of the Repo: Mr. Deputy 
Wallace suggested that the Report should be 
reconsidered with especial reference to the 
necessity for simultaneously widening Newgate- 
street. The Court eventually adopted the 
Report. 


Richmond Bridge. 


A town’s meeting was held at Richmond on 
the 17th inst. to consider resolutions urging 
upon the County Councils of Surrey and 
Middlesex the necessity of either widening the 

xisting bridge across the Thames at Richmond 
building a new one. The bridge is only 
16 ft. 9 in. wide in the roadway, with footpaths 
barely 4 ft. wide on either side. After the 
meeting had expressed itself in favour of the 
erection of a new bridge a resolution was adopted 
declaring that the Middlesex and Surrey County 
Councils should be asked to consider the best 
means of improving communication between 
Richmond and Twickenham. A second resolu- 
tion, recommending the authorities responsible 
to seek assistance from the Road Board, was 
carried unanimously. It may be of interest to 
mention that a plan showing a scheme proposed 
by Mr. Sydney J. Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., for 
the improvement of Richmond, including the 
ision of a much wider bridge, was given in 
e for March 20, 1909. 


A New Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin. 


At a meeting held in the Mansion House, 
Dublin, a few day: a resolution moved by 
Sir Walter Armstrong wa: ied unanimously 
to take the necessary measures to enable the 
Corporation to avail themselves of an offer made 
to them by Sir Hugh Lane. Si: Hugh Lane 
has offered to present his collection of pictures, 
provided that. before the end of next month 
some practical steps shall have been taken 
to erect a permanent gallery in a good 
situation for the collection as a whole. The 
Municipal Art Gallery is at present housed in 
Harcourt-street; it is suggested’ that a fresh 
site be chosen in the centre of the city, namely, 
in the park in St. Stephen’s-green, presented 
by Lord Ardilaun many years ago. A sub- 
scription lisii has been opened, towards which 
a contribution of 2,500/. is . conditionally 
promised by a resident in Canada. ; 


United Service Club. 


The “ Senior,” the olde: 
in’ London, reopened their club-house in Pall 
Mall a few days since upon the completion 
of the enlargement, with many alterations, 
carried out by Messrs. Thompson & Walford, 
the architects. To Nash’s structure of 1826-8, 
since extended on the east side (in 1842-60, 
by Decimus Burton), a further frontage 
of 40 ft. is added upon the site of two 
adjoining houses in Pall Mall. That site was 
taken for a large dining-room, with which is 
incorporated the old smoking-room, on the 
ground-floor, with a private dining and com- 
mittee room on the first floor; and, on the 
second floor, thirty-nine bedrooms and bath- 
rooms. The old dining-room (south), facing the 
garden, is converted into a fine smoking-room ; 
a new cardroom and a second billiard-room are 
provided. Messrs. Haines have cleaned and 
glazed many of the pictures, including the 
naval and military portraits. ‘The new heating 
and ventilating arrangements are by M S 
Kirkland & Capper, ‘ 


of the Service clubs 


THE’) BUILDER? 


Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

The further widening of North End, Croydon, 
near the Whitgift Hospital, was again discussed 
by the Borough Council on the 16th inst., with 
the result that the old Elizabethan almshouses, 
as far as that authority is concerned, are now 
saved from demolition. The Council adopted, 
by thirty votes to eighteen, a plan of widening 
which will carry the new line of frontage across 
to the other side of the road opposite the 
hospital, thus leaving it intact. The scheme is 
estimated to cost 164,000/. 


poe ARES eg a 
BOOKS. 


An Account of Medieval Figure Sculpture in 


England. With 855 photographs. By 
Epwarp 8. Prior, M.A., F.S.A., and ArTHUR 
Garpner, M.A., F.8.A. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 1912.) 


Ovr first words are those of congratulation to 
the authors of this handsome volume. How- 
ever apparent those influences which cannot be 
claimed as indigenous, influer which may 
be recognised alike in the Gothic architecture 
and sculpture of England, we cannot doubt 
that an indis: has been made out 
for the recogn inet ‘“school,”’ or 
style, of native sculpture. Should it, still be 
doubted, so careful has been the present survey, 
so closely-drawn a net has been cast around the 
subject, that it may be safely asserted that no 
further evidences can be forthcoming. It has 
been approached from the standpoint of motive, 
story, development, local peculiarities, materials 
—from every aspect which can complete the 
thoroughn of its treatise. All those ac- 
quainted with Mr. Prior’s “ History of Gothic 
Art in England ” will be sure that he will prove 
as jealous a custodian of national prestige with 
regard to sculpture, as he showed himself in 
architecture. And this, indeed, is the case, 
There are, however, those who regard medieval 
art as something which is primarily, at least. 
beyond any one national claim, who look at 
it as a manifestation embracing the whole of 
western civilised Europe, and note its differences 
as secondary characteristics only. We would 
rather take this view of it ourselves—a view 
that is far more ready to admit the introduction 
of outside influences, than the authors of this 
book would possibly admit. Yet at the outset 
they make a bold concession in ascribing the 
style and the carving of Anglican crosses of the 
VIlth century to foreign sour But this 
spirit of concession does not extend far, for they 
claim the Bradford-on-Avon angels, and the 
Romsey rood, as evidences of a Saxon school 
of sculpture. We find it difficult to isolate and 
establish English characteristics much before the 
XIIIth century, while in many examples of 
that period we must recognise French influence. 
But, broadly speaking, the sculpture of that 
period displ a style not only that is indi- 
vidual, but a style that is of the highest order. 
While preserving its traditions, traditions 
handed down from Greek sculpture, a le 
was evolved that was entirely new and original. 
It was the work of the mason. But with the 
XIVth century came the sculpture imagers, and 
under their hands the new and original was 
torn from the traditional to which these elements 
were bound, and the result belonged no longer 
to that high order of which we have spoken. 
These imagers must be classed with the shop 
sculptors, the producers of effigies, although 
this particular trade adhered to the traditions 
of their calling and continued to turn out good 
work throughout the century. These efficy- 
makers had their headquarters at London and 
Purbeck, and established what the authors 
speak of as the London School. Such a term 
of distinction may reasonably be applied in this 
instance. French influence is noticeable here 
as is Flemish in the Eastern 
But the number of local “ schools ” distributed 
throughout the country to which our attention 
is drawn is something new to u We find it 
difficult, for instance, to ident an “ Exeter 
School,” and relate the evident decadence 
exhibited by the sculpture upon the western 
screen with other local examples. We fail to 
notice the dominant contrast of handling that 
one meets with in Greek sculpture between 
examples that are contemporary, such as the 
style in which the Phigaleian frieze is conce: ed, 
and that of the Temple of Victory, although 
many of the groupings are identical. 3 
But comparative methods such as these, as 
employed by the authors, show the thoroughness 
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with which they have dealt with their subject, 
; whatever classifications may be adopted,” 
splendour of the XTIIth century sculpture at ~ 
Salisbury, Durham, and Westminster” 
s, and arouses the admiration of the 


Staircases and Garden Steps. By Guy CaDOGAN 
RorHERY. (London: ‘T. Werner Laurie? 
Price 6s.) } 

Or all the features of interior building con] 

struction, stairways and fireplaces have been) 

the most backward in development. 

Regarding the latter, a writer says, in 1557.7 
that in his young days there were not aboye 
two chimneys in “all uplandish towns.” The 7 
dangers attendant upon their use prevented the 
advance of both; of attack in the one case 
and of conflagration in the other. Advance 
in house planning was kept at bay by these 
two considerations. It is the first case we are 
now considering. So long as dwellings were 
fortified it was necessary for stairways to be 
capable of defence, for which reason they were 
often external, or if admitted into the dwelling, 
were narrow and spiral, confined to a turret of 7 
within the thickness of the wall. : 

The protection offered 
plan of the Tudors wa: 
Stain re multipli 
various parts of the building. Abroad, where 
this method of planning was more common, 
a broad flight led up from the yard, ag 
at the Bargello, Florence. Broad flights 
were no new thing. They date back to 
the earliest Assyrian palaces, but they could 
have no place in defensive architecture. Even 
when the change came, stairs were relegated to 
the most obscure corners, and a descriptive” 
term earlier than ‘ staircase ” was “‘ stairhole.” 
That a staircase could offer welcome rather than 
defiance, was a conception reserved for a later 
style of architecture, when it took its place as am 
integral part of house planning. The ample 
and serviceable sta of the Elizabethans, 
and the noble flights which figure in the palatial 
architecture abroad, and the G ian at home, 
made this feature one of the most important in 
the hands of the skilful planne: 

Such is the history of the staircase as it is 
set forth in the book before us. It would have 
been greatly ed by additional plans, which 
might with advantage appear in a subsequent 


the courtyard © 
en advantage of” 
leading to the 


Garden steps,” again, for which a chapter) 
is reserved, when t: red with the science and_ 
success that they were in Italy, calls for fuller 
illustration and deserves ampler treatment. 
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Tue Arv anp Crarr or GarpEn-MAKInGe 
By T. H. Mawson. (London: B. T, Batsford: 
21. 10s 


Insur SHAREHOLDERS DrrEcTORY, 
1912-1913. (Manchester: The Policy-Holder 
Journal Company, Ltd. 2s. 6d.} 


A History or Enetisn Guass Parnrma 


By Maurice Drake. (London: T. Werner 
Laurie. 2/. 2s. net.} 
——— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday i 
County Hall, Spring-garden 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presidir 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom= 
mended and it was agreed that loans should 
be made to Borough Council folloy 
St. Pancras, 13,1767. for electricity under 
taking ; Stepney, 7,150. for site for depét¢ 
Shoreditch, 5,200/.. for housing; and West- 
minster, 50,0007. towards improvements. 

Regent’s Park.—The attention-of the Chair 
man of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
was called to ‘‘ the large buildings which have 
been erected in Regent’s Park in connexion 
with Bedford College,” and was asked if he 
would take steps with a view to an urgent 
representation being made against the erection 
of any additional buildings in the Park. The 
Chairman replied that the whole matter was 
being considered by his Committee. 

New County Hall.—tIn a Report presented 
by the Establishment Committee it was recom- 
mended that tenders should be invited for the 
erection of the superstructure of the new County 
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. After some discussion. during which the 
rman of the Committee stated that eighteen 
s were to be invited to tender, of whom 
teen were London firms, the recommenda- 


was agreed to. It was als decided 
in order that the execution of the 
y and  stonewor might effectively 


supervised on behalf of the Council, 
form of conteact should provide for 
joinery and stonework, except granite, 
e prepared within a radius of 20 miles from 
ring Crc 


he next meeting of the Council will be held 

Cuesday. January 21, 1913. 

—_—r->-o——_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A Thoroughly Up-to-Date Society.” 


,.—In common, I believe, with nearly all 
bers of the R.I.B.A. I share the regret 
ressed in your leading article of November 29 
‘which my attention has recently been 
sd) on the policy of the Society of Architects 
officially enunciated in the President's 
onal addre 
. Tubbs is correct in stating that the main 
t of the Society’s creation and the source 
early success was the promotion of the 
of the compulsory training of all 
and we know that it has since done 
man service in this cause. That this we 
jeeing and much-needed movement twenty- 
ee ago when the R.I.B.A. was against 
eform of the kind has been amply proved 
s subsequent conversion and its 
lrous attempts to obtain an Act if a wor'! 
jean be devised. It is a pity thet instead 
lolding a watching brief for the fulfilment 
1 it should be proposing to trespass 
icipal functions of these examining 
aching bodies. 
such a movement as the establishment in 
flon of afeliers on the Parisian plan is 
table, it is without doubt in the best interests 
rchitecture (which the Society professes to 
e) that the hitectural Association or the 
jlon University should organise such addi- 
tl facilities for study. But your article 
js} very sufficient reason for pause before 
Hering with a rapidly maturing and 
fbughly English em of training in 
ar of a continental cour 
ie Society originally laid down for its 
lance the following lines : 
(That the R.I.B.A. was the proper body 
promote and pilot such a Bill through 
lament. 
} That the Institute should, if possible, be 
bole examining body under any registration 
| The Society wisely depre the 
liplication of avenues into the profession 
eatly increasing the difficulties of training 
Nhindering unanimity of the profession in 
torts to uphold high ideals of practice and 


pline. Many of us feel that a false step 
taken by the Society some years ago in 
iblishing an examination of its own in 


it opposition to these first principles, and, 
ily humble opinion, it will be making another 
ihe same direction if it should pursue its 
jrcted scheme; though no one can expect 
ib succeed in face of the present ample 
thing facilities. 

je Society would seem to have plenty of 


1] work before in forming professional 
\Sa on, and ticising or assisting the 
IB.A. in, the great and difficult project 


jf it has undertaken. 
y. H. Seru-Suiru, F.R.1.B.A. 


hua the Names of Assessors be Known ? 
},—I have read (in yourissue of the 13thinst.) 
ji pleasure and interest the two kind criti- 


ier, and would lik 
Sjuestion, What gho: nee would the 
Niner of a really good English design with a 
ig flavour of ‘Tudor have had in the recent 
letition for the Manchester Art Gallery, or 
nany other public building competitions— 
jondon County Council Offices. for instance % 
jhite’s suggestion, with regard to the R.1.B.A. 
Uictaking the ssing of all competition 
fi admirable, if the Institute could be in- 
iil to give up its present advocacy and bias 
Hivour of a p: ular style. I quite agree 
fimo architect should compete unless a com- 
Hht professional referee or body of a ors 
i) be called in to judge the_work. if 
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or that judge, is pledged to a 
In short, 


those judges, 
yle, no English need apply! 
the Tudor man has no chance. 

Can it, then, be truly said that the influence 
of the essor is negligible? It is not a 
question as to whether the lay public care or 
do not care ifitis so. But it matters awfully to 
the future of architecture if all those are 
excluded who will not held the candle to the 
devil and try to work in the fashionable style 
of the period, 

I agree with Mr. Morley Horder that it would 
be far more difficult to make a modern town hall 
on Tudor lines than on Renaissance lines, 
because in the one case the elevation grows out 
of the plan, but in the other the plan is squeezed 
into the elevation. One system is creative, the 
other is adaptive. O. F. A. Voys8y. 


Logic in Architecture. 
Srr.—Your leading article under the above 
title in your issue of December 6th must 
commend itself to everyone who perceives 
and deplores the lack of that quality general 
in British contemporary design. There is, 
however, one passage therein which I do not 
suppose that the writer either expects or 
desires to pass unchallenged. 


Rejecting tk hool of Cockerell as “ more 
or | exotic,” he says, ‘‘ we believe that in 
our own Renaissance, in the work of Inigo 


Jones and Wren and Chambers, we have models 
on which to base our work, and from which we 
can reasonably hope to develop a_ suitable 
style for the needs of to-day, and that such 
work is a much safer basis on which to build 
than that of the Neo-Gree or any so-called 


a point of view held by very many 
people, and the exact opposite is also held 
by very many people. Are we to have “the 
battle of the styles” again? I trust not. 


Nevertheless, I ask your indulgence for pre- 
senting the contrary standpoint. 

T take it that the Jones and Wren school put 
their trust in the union of a sober and restricted 
classical vocabulary with the charms of colour 
and texture. They will endure no attenuated 
orders, no flat-pitched pediments, no pilasters 
of very slight projection, no shelf-like cornices 
bereft of bed moulds, no extremes of bas- 
relief externally or internally, no stucco, no 
thin iron sash bars, no * in. window reveals,” 


ete. All these to them are “marks of the 
beast.” They would have their buildings well 


rniced, thoroughly key-blocked 
, externally of honest red brick 
or Portland stone, internally wainscoted and 
plentifully garnished with pendent green- 
grocery ; like this, and only like this, may a 
house or a town hall or a public library be. 

Now we cavillers are "not content with such 
limitations. The heavy entablatures get in our 
way sometimes and we h for the licence of 
Mr. Robert Adam in this respect. We want 
broad three-light windows without the obliga- 
tion to arch the middle light, we want to apply 
pilasters without immensely thickening the ba: 
ment wall on which they stand, we want to use 
stucco without having to construct heavy 
projections, we want plate-glass French window 
sometimes, bay windows often, we want trellis 
verandahs, stairs with continuous handrails, 
deep-shelved chimneypieces, and rooms in 
which the decoration is in scale with delicate 
furniture. 

All these Me 


quoined and 
and. sash-bar 


Jones, Wren, and Chambers 
withhold from us, no matter how ungratefully 
we receive the insistent keystones, the shoul- 
dered architraves, the broken pediments, and 
trophies of edible objects which are offered to 
i s the all-in-all of decoration. 

‘ince the death of Chambers what has been 
added to the resources of his style ? Something 
by Bonomi, something by Brydon, somethi 
perhaps by Norman Shaw. But oekerell 
was no limitable repertory of this kind—he 
drew from all classical sources, moulding in 
his image pure gold from unnumbered mines. 
And this is what we, too, must endeavour to 
achieve. 

I do not suppose for an instant that the 
modern movement in England, most improperly 
called the ‘‘ Neo-Gree,” is destined to supplant 
anything worth having in our older “ English 


Classic ® tradition. But I do suppose and 
trust that it will make much that to-day 
escapes criticism beneath the loose cloak of 


“Jones and Wren” impossible. The new 
manner is a rigorous one in which mere colour 
and texture avail nothing, and in which the 


bad work will stand forth naked, and, let us 
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hope, ashamed. The tide r soon it will 
be at the flood, and soon, too, it will have ebbed. 
What may succeed then none can tell now, but 
it would seem safe to prophesy that the waves 
of ‘“ Neo-Grec” will leave some treasure on 
the sands. And the funds of architecture at 
present are very low. 
H. S. GoopHart-RENDEL. 


Pugin and Ruskin. 

Str,—Mr. Randolph’s letter in your issue of 
December 6 courteously points out that to 
speak of Augustus Welby Pugin as “the 
ardent lieutenant” of Ruskin is misleading. 
Its meaning clearly is that Ruskin led the way, 
and that Pugin supported. 

Tt may, therefore, be useful to give a few 
dat Pugin published his ‘‘ Contrasts” in 
1836; his. ‘True Principles” in 1841. In 
both works he denounced shams and advocated 
truth in architecture in clear and vigorous 
English, and with no little humour. 

Tt was not till 1849 that Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ” appeared ; nor was the 
first volume of his ‘‘ Stones of Venice ” published 
before 1851. In these John Ruskin proclaimed, 


in poetical and beautiful language, the prin- 
ciples which Pugin had laid down many years 
before. The charm of Rusk was 
already famous through _ his odern 


Painters and other writings, so that he 
certainly commanded a larger audienc 
to speak cf Pugin as his “lieutenant,” in any 
sense, is an injustice which, as one who knew 
the man, I would corre For this injusti 
does not stand alene. Even in the able ar 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” the writer 
speaks of Pugin having designed much of the 
detail of the Westminster Palace “ when he was 
working as paid clerk” to Barry. Pugin was 
living at Ramsgate and carrying on his own 
practice as an architect while supplying Barry 
with the details for the new building at 
Westminster. Those details included stone 
carving, wood carving, metalwork, _ tiles, 
stained glass, furniture, paperhangings, stuffs 
besides many architectural schemes for the 
internal treatment. It is nop many months 
since I deposited in the Victoria and Albert 


Museum a considerable number of these very 
designs. But to describe Pugin as Ba 


“paid clerk”?! On the whole, it perhaps 
lucky. for the writer that Pugin is dead. 
J. D. Cracr. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Clay Foundations. 

Smr,—Having to do with an estate with 
clay foundations, I was much interested in 
the correspondence in the Builder of October 
13. 1911, as I found that some of the build- 
ings had sunk, leaving cracks. was not 
anxious to do any underpmning work, partly 
owing to the expense and partly owing to my 
hope that with wet weather the clay would 
swell again and push the buildings back into 
their proper position. This had happened on 
a former occasion some years ago, though 
I regret I did not take notice of the da 
It m therefore, be of some interest to you 
to know that, probably as a result of the 
recens exceptionally wet summer, the portions 
of the buildings which had subsided have 
almost resumed their normal position, and the 
cracks are almost filled in. I hope that with 
further wet weather, which may be anticipated 
during the winter, the ¢ s will entirely 
If this experience is borne out by 
s, it should be possible to prevent build- 
rected on clay foundations from moving, 
ng pipes vertically into the ground, 


forcing 
dry seasons. 


_—_——- —— 


TOWER AND STEEPLE, ST. MARY-LE-BOW, CHEAPSIDE 

Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Tokenhouse-build- 
ings and Islington, are restoring the tower 
and steeple of St. Mz Bow, Cheapside, and 
reinstating with new the stone where worn by 
exposure to the weather and fractured by the 
iron cramps inserted when the spire was first 
erected. The defective ‘slate covering to 
cornices is also being removed and replaced 
by sheet lead, Some thirty years ago the 
same firm removed and renewed two of the 
large stone columns to the base of the steeple, 
effecting this drastic restoration without the 
slightest settlement in the structure. The 
work has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. BE. S. Underwood, of Queen- 
street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Stockport Police Buildings. 


illustrate herewith the fir pre- 
miated design, by Messrs. J. T. Halli- 

A.R.ILB.A., & C. Paterson, 
.R.LB.A., for the Stockport Police 
¢ The unusual nature of the site 
ly dictated the planning of the scheme. 
front portion adjoining the main strec 
sists of a bank rising some 25 ft. above the 
vest of the site, as shown in the section. The 
opportunity thus presented was token to 
arrange the courts, public rooms, offices, etc., 
on the street level, and to place the cells and 
police quarters on the lower level. approached 
from the drill-yard, which occupies the lower 
portion of the site. By this means the cells 
are quite distinct from the part of the buildings 
to which the public have access, ‘and at the 
same time haye easy approach to the docks in 
the courts. 

The accommodation consists of two courts 
and children’s court, magistrates’ rooms, 
solicitor barristers’, and witnesses’ rooms, 
police and licensing offices—all in the upper 
portion of the building—the police constables’ 
department below containing a large parade- 
room, m yom. recreation-room, etc., care- 
taker’s and jailer’s houses (the latter containing 
two detention-rooms for juvenile offenders), and 
two tiers of cells for male and female prisoners 
respectively. The prisoners’ exercising yards 
are enclosed between the parade-room and 
main dlock. 

The children’s court and its approaches from 
the detention-rooms and for interested parties 
is quite distinct from the genera! working of the 
police courts 

The facings are of red bricks with Portland 
stone dressings. The roofs are of concrete 
covered with phalt. The estimate cost is 
25,0001. 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 

Ix the competition for this important build- 
ing Mr. F. W. Simon, FR I.B. was declared 
to be successful, and his design was illust 
in the Builder of November The compe 


Si ae 


THE BUILDER: 


was open to any British subject pract 
in the British Empire, and among the are 
who entered was Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, 
F.R.1.B.A., whose design we illustrate in this 
issue. 


itects 


Baroque Architecture. 
Tue illustrations of the two buildings in 
Izburg are in connexion with our seventh 
article on “ Baroque Architecture,” which begins 
on p. 749. 


Se ee 
MEETING. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 20. 

The Institution of Mechaniesl Engineers 
Wemyss Anderson on “ Vapour Compression Ref i 
ing Machines”; and Mr. John H. Grindley on “A 
Contribution to the Theory of Ref ating Machines.” 
Spm. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 765. 


Glasgow Municipal Buildings. 

The preliminary sketch designs submitted to 
the Corporation ‘of Glasgow for the proposed 
extension of the municipal buildings have been 
considered by the assessor, Dr. J. J. Burnet, 
ARS whose report has been adopted. 
There were 100 competitors, and the following 
architects have been invited to submit completed 


drawings in the final competition at an 
honorarium of 100 guineas each :—Messrs. 
Pen “Keys, eA LB: 


RB 


and Dowdeswell, 
M . E. Vincent Harris 
and 'T. A. Moodie, A.R.I.B 
Watson & Salmon, Glasgow 
Mr. J. B. Fulton, A.R.1LE London; Messrs. 
James Wright. jun., and W. J. Blain, Glasgow. 


A., 


3eaconsfield, Buc 


School Buildings, Llanelly. 

The competition for school buildings, 
Llanelly, has been decided as follows :—First 
premiated design, by Me Woodhouse & 
Dean, 100, King-street, Manchester; second, 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, High-street, Corsham 
Wilts; third, Mr. A. J. Shaw and T. H. Vowles, 
35, St. James-street, Burnley. 
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Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 


Design by Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, F.R.IB.A. 
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Baths, Balham. 
We are informed that Mr. H. W. Wills) 
A.R.LB.A., has been appointed assessor it 
the competition for baths at Balham. 


Workmen’s Dwellings, Dursley, Glos. 
Mr. A. W. Probyn, of Gloucester, has been 
named as the successful architect in this come 
petition, and he has been engaged by the 
Dursley Parochial Committee to carry out the 

work of erecting thirty-eight new dwellings. 


New Guildhall for Devonport. 


t a cost not exceeding 70,000/., exclusive 
of furnishing. 
Designs for a National Palace, Hayti. 

The Acting Consul-General at Port-aue 
Prince reports the announcement in the Moniteuf 
that a competition of designs for a National 
Palace at Port-au-Prince is announced. Plang 
will be received by the ‘“ Département des 
Travaux Publiques,” Port-au-Prince, up 16 
February 4, 1913, and premiums of 500 dols 
(about 103/.), 250 dols. (about 51/.), and 200 dols 
(about 401.) will be awarded for the best three 
designs, after which the Government will call 
for tenders for the execution of the work. The 
building and furnishing of the new palace iS 
expected to cost about 80,0001. The Moniteury 
containing further particulars, may be seen by 
British architects at the Commercial Intelligencé 
Branch. 


———_.--__—_ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 20, 1862. 


Ligntinc SrrEETs By PxHospHorus.— 
have alluded to the fact that hou freshly 
painted with lime-wash are frequently 


luminous at night, though slightly, after 
exposure to the sun’s rays during the days 
If by chemical and physical research @ 
means were discovered capable of rendering 
this phosphoric light more powerful, by 
employing sulphides of calcium, or bariumy 
etc., and superadding, if necessary, the action 
of an electric current when the sun is hidden 
by clouds, a street might be effectively 
illuminated by phosphorescent light alone. — 
Phipson on Phosphoresce 


: note prophetically anticipated 
developments that occurred some yeals 
later. Balmain’s “Luminous Paint,’ the 
bases of which were phosphorescent coms 
pounds of barium and calcium, proclaimed 
great possibiliti It was employed for 
such confined spaces as the interiors of 
railway carriages and ships’ cabins, whilé 
such small articles as match-boxes were 
attractively and usefully treated with itj 
that they might be recognisable in the darks 
There used to be a room at the Crystal 
Palace, which one might visit for the suit 
of 2d., lighted by an are lamp, and upon 
the light being switched off, one enjoyed the 
surprise of finding the room still illuminated 
by wall radiation. Self-luaminous> com> 
pounds, however, appear to decompose 
under the action of the atmosphere, andy 
losing their virtue, they have been robbed of 
their commercial value. 

Experiments have also been made toward 
the construction of a lamp in which all 
electric discharge is directed upon a block of 
phosphorescent lime, but the high tension 
required proved an obstacle. Were radium 
so easily obtainable that it could replace 
the electric dischar we might have lamps 
which would shine indefinitely, and a less 
divided attention could then be turned upon 
the problem of perpetual motion. Am 
effective phosphorescent lamp is, howevel 
no unlikely discovery —Ep. 


et Novi 


W'S INSTITUTE, DUNSTON. 

This new institute has been erected on a site 
given by Lord Ravensworth, and has beet 
designed by Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.LB.Ay 
architect, of Newcastle. The contractor was 
Mr. William Harbrow, of London. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The Pellerhaus, Nuremberg. 


| BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE : 


“T is so generally recognised that geo- 
graphy may influence architecture that 
one would naturally expect to find a 

ing difference between the buildings 

‘| Italy and those of the Teutonic lands. 
jaat is less easily realised perhaps is the 

‘erwhelming importance of the Alps in 

itory. This vast and threatening wall 

|} through the past, right up to the 
ys of XIXth-century engineering, made 

Jiercourse between north and south so 

‘eearious, so slow, and so expensive that 

i} find between Italy and Germany. 

‘ighbours as they are—a wide and distinct 

ivergence. In no way is this more 

jiparent than in their art; in no branch 

) art more than in their architecture. 

j| the Italian the German was in ancient 

simply a barbarian. 

t is perhaps the very fact of his bar- 

frianism which has made his architecture 

i difficult to understand, for he has borrowed 

it from France, then from Italy, and has 

dom created a whole series of normal 

(velopment for himself. There is, of course; 

|; glorious exception of his earlier days, 

jen the iron-erowned Lombard kings took 

\h them into the fertile plains of Northern 


VII—BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY 


Continued from page 581. 
pag ) 


Italy those grand brick churches which they 
had thought out for themselves on the banks 
of the Rhine. But, save for this distant 
age, we must admit that German archi- 
tecture has only at times been really national. 
And this brings us to another problem which 
faces every student of this country—what 
is Germany Are we, in reading of the 
Middle Ages or the Thirty Years’ War, in 
writing of the buildings produced in those 
great periods, to take up our atlas as it is 
to-day to see where the boundary of Germany 
lies? Rather is it necessary to forget our 
modern ideas and to remember that there 
was no such definite thing as Germany in 
the present-da nse 300 years ago, not even 
such a thing as Pru ; just a looser 
federation of petty kingdoms—some secular, 
some ecclesiastical—under the feeble and 
weakening rule of that ridiculous historical 
anomaly, the Holy Roman Empire. But 
even if we agree that it was not Holy 
nor Roman nor an Empire, we find that 
it included almost throughout its long 
existence the German-speaking peoples— 
that is to say, the Dutch, the Swiss of 
the northern cantons, the Austrians, and 
Bohemians. Holland and Belgium will be 


AND AUSTRIA. 


discussed in a future article, but Germany, 
as it will be treated here, will be held to 
comprise Austria, Bohemia, the Tyrol, and 
part of Switzerland, its natural geographical 
limits and its actual extent in the period of 
which we are treating. The centre of gravity 
in Germany to-day is Berlin ; in the XVIIth 
century it was further south, and the wealth 
of the country lay rather in the Bavarian 
cities and along the Rhine. The hegemony 
of Prussia—a comparatively recent growth: 
has made it difficult for us to-day to realise 
the Germany of old. 

Moreover, every traveller in Ttaly and 
student of her art finds on reaching France, 
or England, or Germany that what is meant 
by the Renaissance in these countries is very 
different from the Renaissance he left at 
Rome or Florence. Except for the origin- 
alities of the Baroque period, he had found 
but little of unconventional form to distract 
him, and indeed if he had been a really 
enthusiastic traveller, and had only looked 
up when his guide-book told him to do so, he 
might have escaped seeing Baroque buildings 
at all. Yet on arriving at any famous city 
of these more northerly lands he finds himself 
as much at sea as he would in a plateresque 


ee 
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if 
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PME rBUTE DER: 


Munich: St. Michaelskirche. 


palace in Spain. 


This, he is told, is German Rena 
the purest period. 
it be in its Baroque forms, he 
wonders? It is a considerable 
struggle to dissociate one 
groove in leaving Italy and to 
oneself to the environment of 
barbarianism. 


Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact 
that, whereas Italy had no really. importe ant 


Gothic period of her own, nothing of rea 
epoch-making 


Conversely, the Rénz 
rapidly in Italy, 
was receptive, 

more or less clean. 
retained were in a 
classic tradition w 
the other hand, 


but because her slate w 

What Gothic ideas s 
ense of alien growth; t 
as not. 


much a part of national life. 


He is surrounded by all 
the eccentricities of the Elizabethan manor- 
house, and all the freakishness of De l’Orme. 
ance of 
Then what on earth can 
silently 
mental 
mind from its 
reconcile 
so-called 


value, the Middle Ages were 
of paramount importance north of the Alps. 
ance grew the more 
not alone because her spirit 
as 


In Germany, on 
the churches and town halls 
of the mediwyal builders had become very 
Adopted. 
somewhat late from France, German Gothi 


architecture had a great vogue just at t 
time when the new spiri 
Italy. That the Renais 
introduced into Germany 
cannot be denied. 
the Residenz at Landshut, the 


ance Was 


in the Schlossgarten at Prague, and the 
Furstenhof at Wismar—all erected within 
some twenty ye (1536-1555), and all of 
them in a dainty cinquecento style. Or one 


might mention the Zeughaus at Plassenburg 
building recalling the 
But these 
and the 
freedom of German Renaissance must be 
attributed not to Baroque influence from 
northern countries, 
tradition 


(1607), a Palladian 
hand of our 
are, on the 


own Inigo Jones 
whole, exceptions, 


Htaly, but, 
to the strength 


as in other 
of the Gothic 


was regenerating 
never 
in a pure form 
There are. for instance, 
Belvedere 


which hampered the growth of the new 
fashion and prevented it ever becoming as 
much of an upheayal as it had done south of 
the Alps. There could be no real native 
Baroque yle in Germany, for there was 
no need for a revolt against pedantry where 
no pedantry existed. That the Baroque 
spirit was introduced. is unquestionable, else 
why devote two articles to it? That the 
origin of if was German is quite a different 
matter. Our first object is to define to some 
extent the German Renaissance in archi- 
tecture so as to show the point at which 
Baroque influence may be detected, and later 
the point at which that influence became 
supreme. 

Three buildings have been mentioned as 
exceptional, displaying the influence of Italy 
with little admixture of medieval elements. 
The majority of examples, however, are of 
a heavier and more whimsical type, and may 
be placed between the Elizabethan style in 
Iingland and that of Henry IV. in France. 
Few churches were et d, but a at 
number of large and important hou 
grouped for the most part in towns, often 
round a market-place. That these market- 


places were laid out on any scientific principle 
one rather doubts; ‘yet they have been 
copiously illustrated in modern books on 


town planning as though such was the case. 
Tt seems more probable that intentional 
and systematic town planning as we know 
it dates from no earlier than the XVIIth 
century, when the craze for vistas.and for 
a lay-out first became fashionable. A walk 
through the quaint streets of Rothenburg— 
one of the most typical and picturesque of 
all German cities—does not leave in the mind 


any impression of studied effort of this 
sort, rather a very delightful haphazard 
result, for which the various styles of its 


architecture seem particularly well adapted. 
The corporate spirit of these towns, on the 
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other hand, was as strong as in 
country at any period of histo 
principal monuments in most cases are the 
athhaus (or town hall), the Zeughaus (or 
nal), and the residences of the merchant 
princes rather than of great nobles. The 
castles on the Rhine are mainly medieval: 
the great country mansions and palaces are 
in the French Rococo style of the XVIIIth 
century 

The change from Gothic to Renaissance 
was a very gentle transition, perceptible 
in detail rather than in general principles. 
The great roof remained, with its ranges 
of dormers to air the space within wheré 
the family linen was dried after the famous 
monthly wash. Sometimes the ridge rah 
parallel with the line of the street, sometimes 
at right angles to it, in which case a great 
gable resulted. In Cologne and other cities 
these gables we stepped, and almost every- 
where the exterior w: richly decorated, 
But generalising is e and the reader may 
still demand a reason for denying that these 
picturesque Renaissance buildir are to 
be rded as of the Baroque c 

The answer may be found by a careful 
study of their detail and carving, as well as 
of their construction and leading lines. The 
Renaissance spirit predominates, but the 
freedom of its manifestations is due to the 
slowly-dying influence of the Middle Ages 
rather than to the revolution south of the 
Alps. Here we have a justification for con- 
tending that Baroque architecture is not 
simply eccentric or simply florid. In ifs 
most florid forms it is not more florid than 
that of the plate: we period in Spain, the 
period of Louis XIV. in France, the 
Elizabethan age in England, nor is it more 
eccentric than’ any of these. It has indeed 
an entity of its own, and the preceding articles 
will have shown how its character may be 
recognised in Italy, without retracing our 
steps through lengthy definitions. Suffice 
it to say that any departure from the purity 
of conventional Renaissance models which 
can be attributed to lingering Gothic tradition 
shows conclusively that a building is of an 
imperfectly -dev eloped rather than of an 
over-ripe Rer nce type, where the 
Baroque influence followed the Renaiss 

The position is greatly complicated in 
Germany by the fact that few buildings 
remain which -show the same purity as 
Palladio’s in Italy or Wren’s in England— 
the medieval tradition affect architecture 
even up to the time when the standards of 
revolt were brought over the Alps by the 
Jesuits. 

A few examples may be cited from places 
familiar to most English travellers. The 

tle at Heidelberg possesses two wings 
oining one another at right angles, whi 
typical of their period. The Heinrichsbau 
(1556-9) is in the Italian cinquecento manner, 
but with decoration and rusticated pilasters 
of less familiar form, more akin indeed to 
English Elizabethan. The Friedrichsbau is 
fifty years later (1601-7), and is almost 
Baroque in many of its details, yet tinged 
with medievalism, as in the tracery of the 
ground-floor windows. The ornament is 
rich and florid, the gables boldly and strongly 
designed. 

The Rathhaus at Cologne pc 
or porch which is frequently cited 
ably pure example of Renaissance architec 
ture, but can only be so re arded outside ole 
for it ‘transg i 
details, and the arches of its uppe: 
slightly pointed. Built in 1569- 
won in competition by Wilhelm V 

Other good examples of this “ Elizabethan” 
period are the gymnasiums at Ansbach 
(1563) and Coburg (1605), the town halls 
E tz and Rothenburg-o.-d.-Tauber 
)0), the Bishop’s palace at Bamberg 
, and many of the houses at Hildesheim ; 
while further north the town hall at Bremen 
(1612), the arsenal at Danzig (1605), and 
various houses in Lubeck are characteristi¢ 
of the style in Prussia, where brick is the usual 
mate: 4 


any other 
Their 
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ye next class includes those buildings 
Which Baroque elements are found, 
ugh they do not preponderate—a sort 
nsitional period. Some we may merely 
ition, as, for instance, the palaces at. 
affenburg (1605-13) and Mainz (1627-8), 
ipus early XVIIth-century houses in 
ifeln and Nuremberg, the Baumeister’s 
Ise at Rothenburg (1596), and the 
ifersity Church at Wurzburg (1580). All 
Hhese show a normal progress towards 
Hique, but it may be noticed that their 
“fs are only slightly later than those in 
ilast category, and an isolated example 
if Schloss Hartenfels near Torgau) may 
inentioned as being apparently more 
inced than most of these, though built 
jarly as 1532! Two churches of note— 
{i Marienkirche at Wolfenbuttel (1608- 
) and the Hizapouscaay Church at 
Ibruck (15) 63) 
3 juncture, ieee th em to defy 
Hlification, having as much in them of 
Jnbethan as of Rococo, of Gothic as of 
/pque, yet not enough of any one of these 
jling sty’ les to be easily recognisable as 
ihging to it. Thus is a student of 
jInan architecture handicapped by its 
ries! A good example of this class is 
e found in the famous Pellerhaus at 
iemberg, the facade of which dates from 
\) (p. 749). ‘The interior is also interesting 
pical of the period, but what we can 
ijof the front applies to most of the rest 
ihe building. From a heavy and severe 
flic basement story the eye finds at each 
Nessive stage an increasing freedom and 


Iness, a loosening of restraint and an 
iperance of treatment which in the 
ihstic outlines of the gable—notably 


jresque even in these quaint streets— 
ilks into the flowing scrolls and the jocose 
ibture of the Baroque period. And at 
point we will abandon further study of 
jitransition, crossing the faintly-marked 
lier-line to meet the Jesuit church-builders. 
jp understand adequately the extraordi- 
} y influence on architecture wielded by the 
Nits the reader should recall what has 
said of XVIth-century Christianity in 
arlier chapter. But in Germany these 
iitles of the Counter-Reformation had a 
harder struggle than in Italy or Spain. 
jinany had, during the Reformation, 
me largely and genuinely Protestant. 
I{t she did not become wholly so due 
Whnuch to dissensions within her ranks as 
jpttacks from without. Quarrels among 
iikeen theologians disposed the people at 
th to consider the plausible teachings 
iese new apostles, who at first had been 
ited with fierce opposition and bitter 
jacism. It was in 1550 that a pious 
jholic prelate, attending the Diet of 
\isburg, first heard of the Jesuit Colleges, 
ya vised the Emperor Ferdinand to found 
institution on these lines in Vienna. 
teen of them came in 1 the following ) 
j} their success rkable. 
jjence was made of t n. It w 
"hre told, “ to restore ing tenets 
Jlatholicism by learned and pious Catholic 
thing.’ Some of them were Spaniards, 
2 Italians, few of them really understood 
jcountry or its language. Yet by their 
brity and their devotion, their great 
Jectual knewledge, and their courteous 
ii, their urbane manners and their perfect 
jlity, they captured German education, 
ilny rate, in its southern provinces. From, 
ina they moyed to Prague, to Ingolstadt 
4) Moravia, from Cologne to Trier, Mainz, 
nafienburg, Wurzburg, and even to 
estant Frankfort. 

jut, as in other countries, the architectural 
| of their labours is to be seen a generation 
when those whom they had educated 
me old enough to help them in their 
x. Then we find a long series of churches 
erected after church “building had been 
4) standstill for a century. Nor was the 
jlement confined to churches alone. Still 
ip significant are the new Universities 
aiseminaries, the real key to their power. 
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It is in these buildings that we first see 
genuine Baroque architecture as we have 
learned to know it in Italy. The true 
source of the style being in Rome, it w 
natural that the Jesuits who had been 
there should come to Germany imbued with 
its principles and longing to carry them 
into execution. All that their movement 
implied, its confidence, its militant spirit, 
its brilliance, its exaggerated appeal to the 
plain man through his intellect rather than 
through his heart—all these things, as well 
as the motives of pride and si f-sufficiency— 
could be expressed in Baroque architecture 


as in no medizyal style. 
Moreover, there was an actual need for 
building. Education was making rapid 


“and the accommodation for ‘Students 
The active Cat 


trid 


Ww adequate. 
which came into collision with Prot 
in the terrible Thirty Years’ War r 


new palaces for its great territorial pr 
new statues of the Virgin for their citie 

German. architecture had already pro- 
ceeded so far on the way towards the new 
fashion brought from Rome that her builders 
eagerly adopted from the rapidly rising 
churches and schools ideas which trans ‘ormed 


their town houses and town halls into 
Baroque buildings. The greatest change, 


however, is to be scen in a comparatively 
small part of the great German and Austrian 
empires of to- day, in the parts which are 
most accessible from Italy, and which in the 
XVIIth century were the most wealthy 
and prosperous. In many places palaces 
continued to be erected in a more clas 
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manner, something, in fact, very nearly akin 
to the work of our own Wren in England, but 
on a smaller scale and in isolated cases. The 
Zeughaus at Plassenburg (1607) has been 
cited. To this one might add much later 
examples, the Schloss at Ansbach (1713), 
and that at Biebrich, the royal palace at 
Berlin, the Schlosskapelle at Hisenberg 
(1689-92), the Landhaus at Innsbruck (1728), 
and the Rathhaus at Nuremberg (1613-19). 
A parallel instance in Italy is the Palazzo 
del Gran Guardia Vecchia at Verona, dating 
from 1609, when Baroque architecture had 
become usual in that country. But in 
Bavaria and in the provinces of Austria and 
Bohemia adjoining, where the people never 
have been whully Teuton, the new movement 
emanating from Italy found the readiest 
respo and made great strides. Perhaps 
the two cities in which it may best be studied 
ave Salzburg and Prague, the former lying 
almost on the boundary-line — between 
Germany and Austria, the latter being the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Bohemia. 


Salzburg. 

Salzburg is in many ways unique, both in 
its situation and in its history. It stands 
at a bend in the Salzach River where the last 
foothills of the Austrian Alps melt into the 
great valley of the Danube and its sister 
streams. It is commanded by two of these 
hills, one crowned by a convent, the other 
by that wonderful. fortress which h O 
often saved the town below. In ¢ 
days capital of the Roman province of 
Noricum, in modern times of an Austrian 
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province, Salzburg was in the XVIIth century 
the head of an independent and important 
ecclesiastical State, acknowledging only the 
suzerainty of the Emperor and the Pope. 
An old chronicler of 1 however, 
— ‘The archbishops of Salzburg had 
been unable to maintain their territor: 
obedience to the Catholic rule. They di 
as yet endure the presence of Lutheran 
preachers, but the disposition of the people 
was none the less explicitly declared. Mass 
was no longer attended in the capital, nor 
were fasts solemnised or festivals observed ; 
those whose dwellings were too far removed 
from the preache f the Austrian localities 
bordering on their country remained at ho 
reading for their edification from the hom: 
and critical commentaries of Spangenberg.” 
Some thirty years later there appeared on 
the scene a new Arch Sushi: who was re- 
sponsible not only for a complete change in 
administrative met thods, but for commencing 
what eventually became a complete 
rebuilding of the city. - Wolf Dietrich von 
Raittenau was only twenty-nine years of 
age when he left the German College at 
Rome for his new archiepiscopal throne in 
1587. His uncle had just hecome Pope, 
but the pontiff whom | ade his model 
was Sixtus V., the founder of papal mag- 
nificence. Arrived in Salzburg, he proceeded 
at once to call upon all the citizens to make 
immediate profession of the Catholic faith, 
allowing them only a few weeks for reflection. 
No alternative was allowed but e, and a 
compulsory sale of the recusant’s property 
by the Archbishop’s agents to approved 
customers! A few deserted their faith, ‘a 
great including many wealthy 
rred to leave their homes. 
The young prelate next 
introduced an elaborate system of taxation 
on incomes, legac and commodities of 
every sort, quite foreign to German finance, 


bd * 
also quite regardless of immunities and 


privileges already in existence. Having 
reduced zburg to the level of the tame 


and tribute-paying Papal States in Italy, he 
then proceeded to devote the vast income 
to the glorification of his power. 

Historians vary as to whether he really 
burned down the VIlIIth-century cathec 
or not ; they that he took no pains to 
dissemble his joy on that occasion. He 
appears to us as a second Nero, but his 
ambition was frustrated, for he died before 
it could be rebuilt. Indeed, though 
great Jesuit was perhaps more ambiti 
than any of Sal archbishops, he lived 
to see few of hi s completed. 

The Schloss Mirabell, with its beautiful 
gardens, is ascribed to him, and it is said 
that he erected it for Salome Alt, the 
daughter of a wealthy citizen, with whom 

s s to have been on cordial terms. 
Yet this fine palace has been altered many 
times by his successors, damaged by fire, 
and largely rebuilt, so that one hesi 
to date so early, especially as it: 
bears one out in supposing it to be 
due to later prelates. Its rich stair 
with carved figures on the fine pierced balu 
trade, is particularly worthy of notice. 
The external details are for the most part 
restrained, the window-heads being of a 
light Baroque character. 

Another important group of buildings is 
due to this very worldly Archbishop's love 
for horses. The Stables (Hoftstallgebiude) 
have actually marble fittings, and, although 
the exterior generally is very plain, there 
is an ambitious portal on a curious concave 
plan, the twin pilasters on either side being 
diminished downwards and_ terminating 
awkwardly in male caryatid figures. Even 
a casual observer cannot fail to notice that 
in this work there is more than mere copyism 
from Italian models, for it has many fresh 
features, which can only be due to native 
talent. Adjoining this building on one side 
is a magnificent horse- pond, surrounded by 
a charming pierced parapet of Elizabethan 
style. Behind it is an arcaded stone screen, 
the panels filled with frescoes of equine 
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subjects, and above rises the great precipice 
of the Ménchsberg, in the side of which an 
excavation is made for this pond. A fine 
sculptured group of a horse-tamer rises from 
the water. On the other side of the stables 
lie the summer and winter riding-schoo 
The latter is no more than its name implies, 
but the former is unique, the more so as it 
consists of galleries several tiers high above 
the arena cut in the solid rock of the 
Maénchsberg. The completeness of these 
stable buildings, with all their facilities 
displaying fine horseflesh and fine horse- 
manship, enable one to realise the better how 
close Wolf Dietrich was following in the 
footsteps of his models, the splendour- loving 
princes of Rome and the Alban Hi 

The new Cathedral at Salzburg was actua 
commenced in 1614, under Archbi 
Paris von Lodron (1619-1653). The architect 
Santino Solari, an Italian, but before 
his plans were finally adopted several schemes 
had been suimitted, including one by 


a 


ly 


10p 


Scan As built, the church is by no 
means as large as was first intended, probably 
owin of funds during the Thirty 


Years’ War. This penury may account 
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for the unfinished state of the flank walls, 
which look on to important squares and, 
indeed, form part of a great lay-out, while 
the west end alone has been faced with the 
fine stone from the neighbouring Untersberg 
mountain. This fagade is of no great 
interest, though it 2 correct composition, 
carried out in a refined style, and, with its 
two flanking towers and triple doorway, 
admirable in its way. But the interior of 
the church is planned on monumental lines. 
The nave is barrel-vaulted in four bays, and 
entered by a vaulted porch or loggia. On 
either side lies a range of chapels. The 
choir and transepts are equal in depth, and 
terminate in apses, the o ng being domed. 
The detail internally is thoroughly Italian 
in feeling, and the vaulting is richly modelled 
and painted. 

Second only to the Cathedral -among 
¢ churches is the Collegienkirche 
96-1707), an enormous building by 
her von Erlach, the famous Viennese 
architect, who led Baroque architecture 
into the direction of Rococo, and whose 
work will form the subject of further attention 
jn the next article. How different is this 
jater work from the more Htalian variety 
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of the Cathedral may be seen in the illus: 
tration of the exterior given on the Plate, 
but the interior, though less bizarre, is more 
masterly and more noteworthy. The scale 
is colossal, the plan cruciform, filled out to 
form an oblong shape with four similar oval 
chapels in the angles. The decoration is florid 
and all-pervading—the late Jesuit chureh 
from floor to ceiling. 

There are other Baroque churches of 
varying dimensions and of varying import 
ance, St. Peter’s, with a characteristic tower 
and an interesting interior (see Plate); St 
1e Trinity Church (1699), the 
out not very florid building, 
In the France Church, a delicate master 
piece of later Gothic, a range of chapels hag 
been added which are Rococo rather than 
Baroque, and which do not produce quite 
so hideous an effect in combination with 
medieval tracery as might he expected) 
though wecan hardly go the length of # 
poetical guide-book, which says that these 
“rich, elegant stucco decorations”’ help to 
form an “original, charming, aestheti¢ 
effect.” 

The principal remaining buildings of 
Salzburg which date from this period ate 
the Residenz (or Archbishop’s palace) and 
the Neugebiaude, formerly administrative 
buildings, and now the post-office. Both 
were commenced by Wolf Dietrich, yet 
neither are extravagantly Baroque externally, 
rich as is their decoration within. Their 
importance, however, is enhanced by the 
fine piece of town planning of which they 
form a part, with the Cathedral as centre 
piece. Its western fagade forms the east 
side of the Dom Platz, a square completely 
enclosed by fine buildir and a les, with 
a statue of the V centrepiece. Out 
of this square opens a street under an archy 
opposite to the main portal of the Cathedral: 
South of the Cathedral lies the Residenz 
Platz, so called from the palace on its westem 
side, and here a magnificent fountain, the 
Hof Brunnen (by Antonio Dario, 1664-80), is 
the principal feature; while north of the” 
Cathedral is the Kapitel Platz, and here is 
situated another fountain, the largest of all 
erected in 1732, and said to be a copy (sie) 
of the Trevi fountain in Rome, which it i 
no way resembles, and which is slightly 
later in date. We have already claimed 
that XVIIth-century architects were pioneers 
of town planning; here surely is strong 
evidence in support of it ! 

Space forbids detailed reference to thé 
many dwelling-houses in Salzburg of Baroqué 
type, so closely resembling those at Lecce, 
for Italian architects were employed as often 
as not ; nor can we pause to describe the many 
charms of Leopoldskron (1736), the beautiful 
Schloss lying just outside the city. 

But no account of this period would he 
complete which ignored one of the most 
amusing and charming of all country-houses, 
Schloss Hellbrun, a short distance from 
Salzburg. This extraordinary example of 
villa architecture was the work of Arch- 
bishop Mare Sitticus, who succeeded 
Wolf Dietrich. Built in 1613, it rivals the 
papal pleasure-houses at Frascati or the 
absurdities at Tivoli and Isola Bella. Its 
situation is consummately beautiful, and on 
the whole the lay-out of the garden justifies 
the application of the quaint Baroque motto, 
ature adorned by Art.” The vistas are 
sted to connect the villa with Alpine 
The formal garden immediately 
adjoining the entrance courtyard gives place 
in one direction to the equivalent of the 
Italian bosco, in the other to an avenue 
leading directly to Salzburg, thres miles 
away. The villa itself is of no importance 
architecturally, though of some size if 
the symmetrically grouped outbuildings be 
included. But in it, and near it, 
fantastic system of waterwork: 
to drench the archiepiscopal guest at various 
points, to set models working, to set birds 
a-singing, and, lastly (though this was an 
XV: Ith. century addition), to put in motion 


B 
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ifelaborate mechanical theatre, containing 
ihe hundred figures, while a sweet-toned 
an drones through the mellow harmonies 
jan old German chorale. High on an 
Hacent hill, within the wooded park, rises 
) little castle built by Marcus Sitticus per 
ertimento, in one month, near it is the 
Ine theatre, where he listened to pastoral 
and all around is the gay and whimsical 
jnosphere created by the pretty fancy and 
)) inventive genius of the Baroque architect. 
M. 8. B. 


(EDIEVAL WINDOW GLASS 
AND GLAZIERS. 


Wire Guass.—The window glass d in 
Idixval England was of several kinds— 
Jnetian, Normandy, Flemish, Dutch, and 


lish. In an account-book, little later than 


1) year 1500, now in the Public Record Office 
keh. Acc. 474-3), we find ver. 
white  glas 


2 


different prices 
een feet of 
a foot. Dutch 


Thi 
4 4d. 


d_ for 
jjemyshe 


ec 


54d. a foot ; Normandy gla 


glish glass cos 
sh quarries cost 1d. 


S 2 
Nié 6d. a foot; and Eng! 
h. 
jin MS. 504-2 we read of the setting of old 
ss in lead, the mending of eight panes of 
iss at 4d. a pane, and the payment to a 
lier at the rate of 4d. a case “for mendyng 
ii » probably meaning a casement 
the, for a little farther on we read of “ a pane 
Hl a casement of newe glass.” A somewhat 
ieworthy feature in this MS. is the frequent: 
Hurrence of two items referring respectively to 


iv glass and glass newly set in lead. We give 
}} following example of each :— 
I} «ii ffottes of mewe glas, prye the ffotte 


iiiid. ob. q%.”’ (4¢d.) 
fottes and a halfe newe sett in lede, pryce 
the fote iid.” 

in another part of the ledger we read of 
ide glas new set in leade conteyninge v fote 
\ixd., and a pane mendinge iiiid., > from which 
i) may believe the glass new set in lead to 
ze been old glass costing merely so much for 
letting, which would account for the low 
Ice. 


WPamwreD Guass.—Of painted ¢l very few 
\ticulars are given in ordinary builders’ 
Itount-books. In MS. 474-3 we read of 


th my ladys armes,” costing 


Hinted gle 


nd of two new panes of glass, each pane 
Vhtaining 44 ft., with coats-of-arms in them, 
isting 3s. 9d. In MS. 4 ) we read of 


jhdows containing in which the King’s 
iirmes, posies, badges and bendis ’”’ were 
8} MS. 504-2 the King’s arms in glass were 
\\ced in two rooms of the Royal manor-house 
i) Dartford at a cost of 6s. The sum of 4s. 
‘4s also paid for four sptuers of the Kinges 
Hordes” on glass in the same rooms. 

Dugdale, in his “ Antiquities of Warwi 
ire” (Vol. I., p. 446), prints a covenant in 


lich a John Prudde, of Westminster, glazier, 
Iirees to glaze a number of windows with 
}atite images and stories that shall be 
Hilivered and appointed by the said Executo! 


I) patterns in paper, afterwards to be newly 
Jiced and pictured by another painting in rich 
}{our.” 

In J. T. Smith’s “ Antiquities of W 
inster ” (published 1807), p. 191 ef seq., will 
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be found a number of entries collected from 
medieval documents relating to bu 
Amongst these items many record the wag 
paid to glaziers engaged in making painted 
windows, and they tell a good deal of the way 
in which painted glass was made. We read of 
a man being paid for “ washing the table for 
drawing on the’ glass,” of ral ‘‘ master 
glaziers” painting drawings of windows on 
white tables, of others drawing images for glass 
windows, of a labourer being hired to grind 
colours, of draughtsmen being paid Is. a day, 
of men laying glass on the tables, of painting 
on the glass, of those by whom the glass was 
cut and joined on the painted table, of others 
joining and cooling the glass, and that the 
term “‘ glazier”? w applied to almost all 
working on the glas 

A good deal of ancient domestic glass is still 
remaining in this country. Ockwells Manor 
House, in Berkshire, contains a fine series of 
windows, filled with painted glass; illustrations 
of some of the lights will be found in Garner & 
Stratitton’s “ Tudor Domestic Architecture.” In 
the old city of Salisbury, an ancient house, now 
a china shop, contains an exceptionally fine 
window of ancient . 

Of churches retaining medieval painted glass 
the numbe even now considerable, some, in 
spite of pillage and vandalism, containing one 
or more whole windows in very fair condition. 
In more than one case this is due to the fact 
that in troubled times the was taken out 
and buried or concealed in At Nettle- 
stead, in Kent, Fairford and Tewkesbury, in 
Gloucestershire, Malvern, in Worcestershire, and 
in many other churches much fine painted g! 
still remains in situ. 

In the Middle Ages, as now, painted windows 
were sometimes given by a hioner or by 
two parishioners jointly. Sometimes they were 
given by a number of the young men or the 
women of a parish. Mr. Grylls, in his “ History 
of the Windows of the Church of St. Neot, in 
Cornwall ” (1854), gives particulars which tell a 
good deal of the manner of acquisition of 
painted glass for a medieval church. From 
this little volume we learn that one of the 
ancient windows of this church bears the in- 
scription in Latin :—* At the cost of the young 
women of the parish of St. Neot, who erected 
this window a.p. 1529.” Another window is 
inscribed :—‘* At the cost of the wives of the 
west side of this parish of St. Neot, who erected 
this glass window A.D. 1530.’” Another :—** At 
the cost of the young men of this parish of St. 
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igof MeaReranaso Ie 26%, 
Neot, who erected this window s.p. 1528.” 
Another window in this church be the in- 


scription :—‘ At the gift and cost of Ralph 

Harris and by his workmanship this window 

was made,” from which the donor appears to 

have been either a glazier or someone connected 
with that craft. 

The windows of Morley Church, in Derbyshire, 
have been excellently described by one of the 
rectors in a little volume, with two coloured 
plates, published in 1872, from which we learn 
that the windows originally belonged to the 
refectory of Dale Abbey. 

The ordinary glazier is by no means so fre- 
quently referred to in the accounts of medieval 
builders as would be cpected. He was 
commonly paid by the piece, but instances of 
payment by the day are to be met with. Ina 
builder’s account-book of the time of Henry VII. 
(Exch. Acc. 464-23) we find a payment recorded 
d. to a glazier for four days’ work, the cost 
“bord” for that time having been 8d. 
in addition. In MS. 484-3 glaziers are paid 6d. 
and 8d. a day. 

In MS. 504-2 we meet with a copy of a glazier’s 
bill, which is interesting reading :— 

“Gla To Galyon Han 
for 3 foote of newe g 
whereof—xii foot within 
tower in Grenewiche parke ; 
foote in the bede amber next 
the newe armery ; vii foote in the 
entes, and xi foote 
in the greate chamber; at 

iiiid. ob. q® (43d.) the foote ... ... 
To hym more for iii paynes mendede 

in the saide lodginges, at iiiid. 

the payne mendded... . a 
To hym more for x foote of newe 

glasse sett, whereof iiii fote sett 

in the Kechyn and vi foote in the 
parlour at iiiid. ob q® (43d.) the 
foote Roe) sect caters, 

To hym more for v pay: 
mentes mended, whereof iii i 
the wardrope, iii in the chamber 
ouer the seller, one in the Kechyn 
and one in the parlour, at 


the payne or casemente mendinge iis, viiid 
To hym more for xl newe quarrell 

imployed in the stoppinge of ho’ 

in the windows, at ob. (a half- 

penny) the pece... Bac kectaes xxd.”” 


A halfpenny was the common price of a 
quarry, though a penny was the c of a 


quarry of English glass. To some extent glass 
appears to have been delivered in cradles or 
crates. In MS. 484-3 four “ cradyles of Nor- 
mandye glasse” cost 18s. a cradle. In MS 


a ‘“‘cradill of gl cost 20s. 

t of w: asse”’ cost 17s. 6d. and * 
wyspes glass cost 9d. a wyspe (484-3). We 
are unable to explain the term “ wyspe.” 
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added then, as to-c v 

of the goods purchased. Materials were con- 
veyed in ‘ bote lodes” by water and by the 
draught of horses and oxen over land. 

In the accounts of medieval builders the 
entry of the cost of carriage is frequently set 
down immediately after the cost of the article 
itself. In some cases, as in a set of accounts 
of building costs in the Public Record Office 
(Exch. Acc. 489-4), such a system of entry is 
seen, each purchase being placed under its 
proper heading, and under the heading of 
; ge’ the cost of the conveyance of each 
purchase to its destination is set down, The 
entries recording the cost of carriage are very 
numerous indeed in medizeval accounts, many 


<= 


= 


a 


of them, however, being of little service for our 
purpose from the fact of the cost of the carriage 
of the materials alone being given. To be of 
service in estimating the expense we want to 
know the size or weight of the material, the 
distance traversed, and whether the transit was 
made by land or water. 

Carriage by land is often mentioned. In 1530 
five trees were purchased by a master carpenter 
for the work in hand. The trees c each, 
and “the cariage of the saide fyve tr 
londe, the space of half a myle, takyng 


8d. 


euery tree is cariage vid.’ Such an account 
gives us not only the cost per tree, but the cos 


of its carriage over a stated distance. The pro- 
portion between the cost of tree and its carriage 
is therefore shown, and is exactly what would 
be expected, the value of the tree in a thinly- 
populated land being naturally very little 
(MS. 489-5). 

In MS. 488-15 a sum was paid for the drawing 
ef timber by oxen, but such is a rare instance 
of the use of oxen for draught purposes, in 
nearly all cases horses being used. Even in 
this same set of accounts we find mention of 
the employment of horses to bring clay from 
the clay-pi 

An interesting entry in account 488-16 
records the payment of 8d. to a man for his 
permission to “ drawe the said tymber ouer his 
medowe,” such a route being “the next and 
playnest way from the wodde.” 

In M -17 we see that 7 tons of boards 
were carried 27 miles for lls. by water. The 
carriage of fourteen great trees a mile over 
land cost 7s. At another time 6d. a mile per 
tree was paid. Bringing seven great trees a 
mile over land cost 2s. 4d. In MS. 489-16 we 
read of three trees being carried 3 miles for 3s. 
In MS. 489-15 we see that 25 pecks of lime 
were carried 24 miles for 16d., and to bring 
17 pecks the same distance cost 12d. To bring 
21 pecks 3 miles cost 17d. 

Tn MS. 489-7 three planks 9 ft. long and 1 ft. 
broad cost each 4d. The cost of carriage by 
water from Beaumaris to Carnarvon, a distance 
of 10 miles, amounted to 1d. The thickness of 
these planks is not given, but, as they were for 
use on a bridge, we can form some idea of their 
substance. 

The sum of 30s. 4d. 
for the “ caryage ” o 
plankes and borc 
xx myles ” (489-5). 


vas paid to a “ boteman ” 
“one rode and xxi fote 
“by water the space of 


always the case. we find that 


“flor ca of some a number of 
Scart e hired, “euery carte bye the 
dave 3 

In MS. 479-9 we find the record of a carter 
who was permanently engaged, “his yerely 


stypende xxvis. viiid., as for his bourde wages 
xd. the weke.” Carters commonly received 
12d. or 14d. a day, such payment including the 
hire of the man’s horse and cart. 

A labourer carrying materials with his own 
horse was paid 2d. extra in addition to the 
usual labourer’s wage of 4d. In MS. 489-3 the 
distinction between the cost of the man’s labour 
and the hire of his horse is set down :— 

“Ttem payed to Jerner ap Richard ffor his 

wages careyng ofsande,aday.. ..  iiiid, 
Item for the hyréof his horse,adaye .. iid.” 

In MS. 489-4 we find that the cost of the 
carriage of half a hundred of iron from Chester 
to Chir Jastle, near Oswestry, in Shropshire, a 
distance about 20 miles, was 8d. 

At times carts were not used, the load being 
placed upon the horses’ backs. uch a method 
of carriage is to be noted in M! 9-16, where 
we read of the purchase of material and the 
engagement of men “to lode the same vppon 
horses.” Sometimes ale was given in place of 
money, this evidently light acknowledg- 
ment of assi: y rendered. In the 
M d of such a form of 
honorarium bein me tenants who 
assisted to carry timber. Some builders kept 
ledge or a cart to convey material from one 
part of the scene of operations to another. In 
MS. 489-10 we see that 4d. was paid for the 
mending of a “sleed for the cariage of diuers 


neces: for the workemen.” Another en‘ 
in the same set of accounts records the out 
of 5d. “for a new carr to carry diuerse neces- 
saries to the workemen.” 


In MS. 499-19 we read of a John Slyman 
being paid 94. a day to bring water in his own 
cart. In another MS. we find the payment of 
a certain sum to a man set down regularly for 
bringing water to slake the lime. The cost of 
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the carriage of sand and clay for the ‘“‘ mold ” 


and the pan for the purpose of casting lead is 
entered in MS. 488-27. The carriage of the 
great “gynne” or engine for lifting weights 
is referred to in MS. 474-7. 

Sometimes an agreement called a covenant 
was entered into for the carriage of material. 
We may instance that of Thomas Brad, who 
agreed to take 6d. for the conveying of a number 
of slates from one place to another with his 
own horse. 

Though not dealing specifically with materials, 
we have appended a few notices of the cost of 
transferring workmen, such being sufficiently 
germane to our subject to warrant inclusion. 
In one case a ferryman is paid for taking a 
workman every day over his ferry for sev: 
months. In another set we read of a “ waty 
man” being paid “for bryngyng the said 
carpenters and their tulles and instruments ” 
(488-26). 
The cost of conveying such workmen as we 
pressed or forced to labour on a certain work is 
defrayed by those for whom the work was done. 
An instance of such payment is to be found in 
the accounts of the building of the great college 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey at Oxford (479-9- 
11). The payment is as follows :— 

“Condyte Money. — Also delyerede to 
sondery artificers aboue rehersede, arestede and 
takyn by commyssion from sondery places vnto 
the werkes of the aboue namyd colleage. That 
is to say for their costes and expences commynge 
from the places where they ware arestede and 
takyn vnto the said werkes at Oxforde.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tar completed series of statues 
Southwark in the altar screen. erected in 
Cathedral. the old Church of St. Saviour’s 
by Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in 1520, has just been dedicated. ‘The 
figures now present a continuous line of famous 
persons connected with the history of the church 
since its original foundation in the X1th century 
as the Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Ove: 
Mr. William Stirling Lee sculpture 
of Bishop Talbot ; the eleven others, comprising 
John Gower, the poet, Cardinal Beaufort, 
St. Thomas 4 Becket, Bishop Peter de Rupibus, 
and Prior Aldgood, are the work of Messrs. 'T. 
& E. Nicholls, of Kensington. The re ently 
unveiled memorial to Shakespeare is by Mr. 
Henry McCarthy, whose design incorporates a 
semi-recumbent effigy of the poet, executed in 
alabaster beneath a Gothic canopy, and having 
a panel at the back representing Southwark as 
in the XVIth century. 


On October 31, 1812, was laid 

Highgate the corner-stone of the {old) 
Archway, Archway which was built to 
1812-1900. carry Hornsey-lane across the 
present Arc road. That 

road was made in order to relieve the steep 
ascent of the Great North-road up Highgate- 
hill, in pursuance of Robert Vai eme, 
1809, to construct a tunnel, 24 ft. wide by 18 ft. 
high and about 1,130 ft. long, through the bill 
of ferruginous The Highgate Archway 
Company obtained an Act in the following year 
and adopted Rennie’s plans for a tunnel 765 ft. 
long (to be reduced to 633 ft. if the funds 
permitted) joining two open cuttings of 135 ft. 
and 174 ft. On April after 390 ft. 
had been bored, the work fell in; it was then 
resolved to make an open cutting throughout. 
John Nash’s arch » constructed of brick and 
stone, had some dignity and character of des 
and people would make considerable journe 
to see it. It was inscribed “ Geo. Aug. 
Fred. Walliae Pr. Regis Si eptra Gerenti,” and 
was opened on August 21, 1813 (though not 
actually finished until several years afterwards, 
by reason of the watery and treacherous soil), 
having cost nearly 104,000/., the approaches 
included. The fabric rose to 65 ft. from the 
road to the vault of its upper arch, that height 
being divided, as it were, into two stories, the 
lower arch 36 ft. high by 28 f deep and 
of 18 ft. span ; the main and three minor arches 
were, it is said, turned underground just a3 they 
were turned above. The Hope Insuran 
Company purchased the undertaking in April, 
1819, and in 1876 tolls on the Archway-road 
were compounded for 9,0002. in terms of the 
Hol road Relief Act, 24 and 25 Vict., 
G2 The present structure was built in 
1897-1900 as a “ county bridge,” after designs 
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by Sir Alexander R. Binnie, the then Engineer ty 
the London County Council, by Mr. C. Wall, 
who contracted for 7l. It is of steel and 
cast-iron, with abutments of Portland stone 
concrete, and brick; it is 40 ft. wide between 
the parapets, h a span of 120 ft., which 
admitted of a widening to 50 ft. of the road 
beneath. 


We learn that it is com 

Kirby Hall. templated to carry out @ 
restoration of Kirby Hall, 

Northants, which Sir Humphrey Stafford, of 
Blatherwycke, built for himself and his repre: 
sentatives sold, in 1] » to Sir Christopher 
Hatton. John Thorpe’s plan in the Soang 
Museum records that he laid the first stone in 


1570—on the parapets are the dates ‘ 1572” 
and “1575 ”’; on the gable above the entrance 
is the Stafford motto: “Je seray loyal,” and on 


the parapet is “Hum Fre Sta Fard.” Sip 
Christopher’s son employed In: in 1638 
to modernise the house by 
windows in the inner court, adding a staircase 
(for which Nicholas Stone furnished the model) 
at the south, and altering the entrance front of 
the outer court. Stone was paid 502 for a 
chimney-piece, 1638. The place has been practi: 
cally unoccupied for one hundred years past, 
There are drawings in the Builder of January 16, 
1886, and August 18 and 25, 1906. 


Ar Glasgow, Kentucky, there 
A House Built is a residence built by George 
by George Washington in 1790, for 
Washington. General Spotteswoode, then 
Governor of Virginia, in which 
State Gl included at the time. There 
is nothing kable in the architecture of the 
building, but in respect of construction it is 
y unlike modern hous The walls are of 
d brickwork, 36 in. thick. The floors are of 
nut, 2 in. thick, and laid with dowels. The 
original roof covering, part of which still 
remains, consisted of chestnut shingles, } in, 
thick, secured with wood pe The building 
was constructed entirely without nails, which 
were not manufactured in the United States 
when the house y built. The — original 
windows were of glass imported from France, 
as this material was not produced in America 
at the time. The windows illustrate the wear 
and tear of structural materials, for it is stated 
that the glass remaining intact has worn s0 
that it is no thicker than paper, and is readily 
broken by rainstorms. ‘The house has not 
been remodelled in any way, and_ presents 
substantially the same appearance as when 
built 122 years ago. 


[From a sketch by Mr. Leslie Barefoot. 
Urn to Gate-pier at Hampton Court Palace. 


This well-known example is one of the most beautiful 
of the many types of Wren’s urns, It is found at the 
east end of the south or er front—at the entrance to 
the path leading to the Great Vine—and also on the 
north side of the Palace, there being four urns in all of 
this type, all carved out in Portland stone. 
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THE IBWUIL Dek. 


THE BUTE DENG] Ti i. 


THE STATE OF 
i) THE BUILDING TRADE. 


LTHOUGH it 
there is a “ 
trade, ther 


prosperity ¢ 


stated that 
boom” in the building 
is every indication of 
compared with recent 
ad it is obvious that a great trade 
jbom must affect that section of the 
Himunity who are dependent on building 
jk for their livelihood, as increased trade 
jis increased enterprise and a necessity for 
jater accommodation. It is not possible to 
jhpare one month with another in the same 
tr if a true indication of the prosperity is to 
Higiven, as the trade is a seasonal one, and, 
hhout exception, it will be found to decline 
}/he winter months and rise during the summer, 
WI any period of the year must be compared 
ph the corr sponding period of the preceding 
Hits to asi in whether or not an improve- 
int is present. There have been many 
Jiuences at work during the present year, and 
jong these the most important of all ai 
ent labour troubles, which had a serious and 
Sfreaching effect on the building trade ove 
}| whole country, and allowance must be made 
i} this fact, because it was not possible to 
ceed with building work in many cases even 
‘en work was plentiful, as the necessary 
Jiterials could not be obtained and works had 
i/be closed down. 
/Phe strike of the transport workers prevented 
i proper delivery of materials, and even 


cannot be 


Jjessitated the using of more or less unsuitable 
jiterials, if they were available, in order to 
jivent a complete stoppage. One large 


ling which was in progress during the 
ke was at that stage when certain large 
}el girders were necessary before the work 
j/id proceed, and certain of the steel plates 
Ing ordered from the Continent, for the 
Hding of these girders, they were duly shipped 
Wl arrived in London. They could not be 
loaded, however, and the vessel, after a 
fiod of waiting, made the return journey to 
i) port of shipment, where the steel plate 
unloaded and left until such time as the 
was over. In the meantime the whole 
he work on the building was stopped and 
sharged. The coal strike 
fiously affected many trades, and the greatest 
jluble was experienced for weeks after in 
jjaining a supply of steel for building work, 


il, as ‘this material forms now such an im- 
ittant. part of every large structure, many 
lilding schemes were completely at a standstill 


ai this account. These facts will account for 
‘arge amount of unemployment in the build- 
/) trades long after the strikes were settled, 
iil rather spoil the record of what promised 
tbe the most prosperous year since 1903. 
though there is still some evidence of the 
jects of the strikes, trade is now more settled 
/i1 bids fair to improve. It is curious to note 
i}t there was recently a great disinclination 
}the part of many workmen to work over- 
jhe, apart from the influence of the trade 
jfons, and the explanation of this point lies 
|jthe fact that sucha good year had been 
iberienced that a sense of independence 
iivailed. 
Whe Insurance Act has had the effect of 
Hreasing the cost of building work in a double 
ise. The contractor is called upon to con- 
‘bute for his own workmen, and; in addition, 
& to pay more for materials on account of the 
nufacturer having to contribute for those 
jirkers engaged in the production of the 
jjterials. It is extremely difficult to estimate 
it amount of this increase in cost, but it 
|bbably amounts to about 1 per cent. on the 
sue of the contract. As an example, it is 
Heresting to recerd one e which actually 
stor gave an estimate for 
iitain work during the month of March, and 
js was not accepted until the end of July, 
lien he refused to execute the work for the 
| ginal amount, and stated that the price must 
increased on account of the Insurance Act 
a come into operation by °67 per cent., 
jich was the estimated value of his contribu- 
ih for the men during the time allowed for 
execution of the contract. At the same 
jJe, an increase of 1°3 per cent. was asked 


owing to prices of materials having advanced, 
and a portion of this advance was undoubtedly 
due to the Insurance Act. 
Many large employers report big increases in 
business, and one contractor even went so far 
as to say that he did not feel capable of under- 
taking any more contracts at present on account 
of the pressure at which the whole staff was 
working. Another large employer gave returns 
which showed an increase of per cent. in 
the number of employees, but at the same time 
a note was added to the effect that his profits 
were less, due to ov ompetition which exists 
among the building trades Nearly all branches 
of the trade give excellent reports, and many of 
the manufacturers are finding it difficult to 
cope with the demand for building materials, 
particularly so in the case of iron and steel. 


The state of employment naturally varies in 
the different districts and with the various 
trades, but the general reports are good, with 


the exception of plasterers, who seem more or 
less slacl all over the country. 

The development of garden cities has led to 
a great deal of building work in certain localities, 


and has been a great spur to the erection of 
domestic buildings of an improved type. These 


buildings are generally superior to the averd 
suburban type of dwelling, and provide more 
labour and employment on account of the 
varied design which prevents the reproduction 
of stock patter ns, and they have the effect of 
drawing residents from the more populo 
quarters of the city to spots where previously 
ikttle building had been in progress. 

The statistics available will be seen to in- 
dicate an improvement in the number of 
workers employed in the building trade as 
compared with last year, and this is very 
important, as the figures for 1911 showed a 
marked improvement on every year since 1903. 
As an example of this, it is interesting to note 


the following figures, which represent the 
percentage of unemployed amon; those 


carpenters and plumbers making returns over 
a period of several whole year 


1903 2. 4:9 1908 115 
1904 UN ICD sa 1 
1905 83 1910 86 
1906 72 1911 50 
1907 73 


It will be noticed that the years 1908 and 
1999 were particularly bad, and. in fact, they 
are the worst that have been known during the 
period in which records have been kept. The 
returns for October show a decided increase 
over the returns for October, 1911, and, although 
the reports are not quite equal to those for 
September, this is due to seasonal decline, and 
ever since records have been kept this fact has 
been noticeable. The returns do not cover the 
whole of the employers in this country, but the 
figures are based upon reports received from 
over 900 firms, and this should be sufficient to 
give a correct idea of the state of affairs. The 
reports cover the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and it is interesting to note that there y an 
increase in the number of skilled workmen 
employed equal to 1°9 per cent. compared with 
a year ago, w! ee in the case of labourers there 
per cent. compared with 
a@ year ago. The great increase in the number 
of labourers as compared with the number of 
killed workmen is probably due in part to the 
more extensive use of reinforced concrete as a 
building material. This can be executed by 
unskilled labour, provided efficient supervision 
is exercised, and consequently more labourers 
are employed. There have been many large 
schemes carried out during the present year, 
and there are very few indeed where this materia] 
has not been wholly or partly used for the 
constructional member: 

The figures for November show that, out of 
a total number of 5 , there was 
e in the case of skilled workers as 
d with October of 1°9 per cent., but 
per cent, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1911. 

In the case of labourers there was a decrease 
of 1:9 per cent. compared with October, but an 
increase of 13°5 per cent. as compared with 
November, 1911. It will be seen by these 
figures that the increase in the number employed 


during the present year is well maintained, 
particular ly so in the case of the labourers. 

There has been very little alteration in the 
rates of wages during the present year, although 
certain sections of the trade have endeavoured 
to obtain higher rates; and during the earl 
part of the summer months there were indica- 
tions of a strike occurring among these sections, 
and this would have spread in all probability 
to other branches, and apparently culminated 
in a universal stoppage. 

The carpenters and joiners in London ob- 
tained an increase of 4d. per hour, bringing the 
rate up to 1ld., and they hold a promise from 
the employers that there shall be a further 
increase of 4d. per hour in March next. 

There is certainly a general tendency on the 
part of the workmen to pr rease in 
the rate of pay, and in many is being 
obtained, a i where 
practicall 
ing an increase of 4d. per hour on October 24 
last, and in Hull, where an increase of 4d. per 


hour was given on October 30. There are 
many instances of this kind on record during 
the last few weeks in various parts of the 
country. 


During the period from January to November 
reports show that 86,477 workmen’ in the 
building trades received increases which 
amounted in all to 8,049/. per week, and this 
fact is evidence of the upward tendency in 
wage: 

There has been a large increase in the prices 
of nearly all building mate: jals, and, although 
this is due partly to the increases in wages and 
the Insurance Act, there is no doubt that the 
great demand has enabled the manufacturers to 
obtain firm prices and keep up the cost to the 
buyers. A comparison with the current pric 
of materials issued during the first week in 
January last shows that steel joists, for example, 
have advanced about 15 per cent. in price, 
sheet lead has advanced about 14 per cent., 
timber 10 to 12 per cent., and glazed_ bricks 
about 13 per cent. These are merely given as 
some indication of the very large increases that 
have occurred with some of the materials, and 
there are very few that have not risen in price 
through some cause or other 

There is undoubtedly a very fair increase in 
the prosperity of the industry generally in 
which the employers and workmen alike are 
participating, although some of the former are 
suffering from the effects of reducing their 
prices to a minimum devoid of a fair profit 
when entering into competitiv 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
STATISTICS. 


Tue Home Office has recently issued the 
fourth volume of statistics relating to Work- 
men’s Compensation since the Act of 1906 came 


into force. Under sect. 12 the ‘y of 
State has power to order compulsory returns 
to be made as regards any industr: and th 


sion with 
ies, viz. :—(1) Mines; (2) 
(3) railw ; (4) harbours, docks, 
s, and quays ; (5) factories ; (6) construc- 
tional work ; and (7) shipping: and in respect 
of such undertakings, therefore, the statistics 
published are more or less complete. 

The number of persons engaged in 
seven groups of industries is estimated as 
7,305,997, and during the year compensation 
was paid in respect of 4,021 cases of death and 
419,031 lisablement, the total amount 
so paid r senting a sum of 3,056,404/., an 
increase of 356,079/. on the previous year. 

In these seven groups the charge per person 
employed works out :—Shipping, I4s. 3d.; 
factories, 6d. ; doc ete., 1h 1 9d. ; 
mines, lJ. 3s. 8d. ; quarries, 10s. 9d. ; railways, 
7s. 11d. ; constructional work, 13s. 5d. But the 


power has been exercised in conne 
seven 


great indu 


these 


7 


Report states that even in these grouped 
industries. the expenses of management, etc., 
represent at least another 1,000,0001., so it is 


apparent that the above estimated charge per 
person must be increased by about one-quarter. 
In the absence of compulsory returns in other 
than these grouped industries it impossible 
to arrive at any estimate as to the total cost of 
compensation in the country. That a very 


ree eee 


ee 
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considerable sum must be added to the above 
total is apparent ; only a very small proportion 
of cases come into Court, but we find in lump 
sums alone shop assistants received 2.442/. ; 
domestic servants, 4,218/.; agricultural labour, 
5,2461.; transport workers, 10,8001. ; whilst 
memoranda were registered in respect of the 
above classes for lump sums totalling over 
98,0007.; and the weekly payments total a 
large sum. 

We may note here that “constructional 
* includes construction of railways, tram- 
ways, canals, harbours, etc., bridges, tunnels, 
sewers, roads, and works of engineering, but 
not the construction of buildings. 

In the building trade we find that lump sums 
were awarded amounting to 12,63. and 
memoranda were registered as to 46,1771. in 
lump sums. The weekly payments respectively 
being 1007. 15s. and 3211. 6d. 

As regards industrial disea it should be 
noted that for lead poisonin rns are not 
obtained for the house-painting industry, but 
130 certificates of disablement were given by 
certifying surgeons in that industry. 

The more certain remedy provided by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is superseding 
the more sulative action provided by the 
E Liability Act, 1880. Since 1906 the 
ve declined from 476 to 170, but the 
old form of action is chiefly resorted to in the 
industries of factories and building. The 
difference of the two remedies may be said to 
lie in the fact that under the Employers’ 

bility Act a lump sum can be obtained in 
respect of personal injuries, but under this Act 
the burden of proof laid upon the plaintiff 
much more onerous. In this connexion it may 
be noted that under this Act the solicitor’s 
costs average 271. 5s. 7d., whereas under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act they average 
lll. 12s, 


SCAFFOLDS FOR PAINTING NEW 
YORK BRIDGES. 


THE maintenance of the four bridges across 
the East River, New York, with an aggregate 
length of 12,900 ft., provides work for some 
650 engineers and workmen, and involves an 
annual expenditure of 200,0007. A considerable 
proportion of this amount is devoted to paint- 
ing, on which 177 men are regularly engaged. 
In order to facilitate the work of painting 
the steelwork of the Manhattan and Queens- 
borough bridges, and to obviate the risks 
incidental to working in difficuli positions at 
a great height above the river, travelling 
suspended scaffolds have been provided for 
these bridges. Each scaffold consists essentially 
of two riveted steel girders ex i 
the full width of the bridge and carr 
platform about 5 ft. below the underside of 
the bridge. The platform is protected by steel 
railin and the scaffolds are moved as 
ired along the entire length of each span. 

h of the three spans of the Man- 
hattan Bridge there is a scaffold of the kind 
having a platform 60 ft. long by 7 ft. wide. 
The scaffolds are fitted with trolley wheels 
travelling on runways attached to the bottom 
of the bridge, and are driven by chains, 
operated by hand or by electric motors in- 
stalled on the platform 

The five spans of' the Queensborough Bridge 
‘are equipped with similar scaffolds, about 
suspended from runways attached 
of the cantilever brackets support- 
ing the roadways outside the main trusses of 
the bridge. These platforms are provided at 
each end with ladders giving access to the 
bridge floor, and are moved from point to 
point by hand. 

The scaffolds cost about 6.8607. and 3,6607. 
each for the Manhattan and Queensborough 
bridges, respectively, and were des by 
the City Bridge Department. 


EXHIBITION OF SAFETY APPLIANCES 
FOR WORKMEN. 


A PERMANENT exhibi 


ion in Copenhagen, pro- 


moted by the Danish Association for the 
Protection of Workmen, contains exhibits de- 
vised for the prevention of accidents by 


machine’ and in industrial operations 
It includes an exhibition of water 
lustrating measures to be taken in 
attending steam boilers, and an_ instructive 
collection for the enlightenment of the worker 
on dangers incidental to steam generation 
The exhibition also covers exhibits relating to 
gienie working con- 
rance against accident and illness, 
‘and it is the intention to change the exhibits 
from time to time, so that they will illustrate 
advances made toward the end in view by the 
promoters, 
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TYNE AND BLYTH DISTRICT 
BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION. 


Tur annual dinner of the Tyne and Blyth 
District Building Trades Federation was held 
at the County Hotel, Newcastle, on the 3rd 
inst. The Chair was taken by Councillor 
John T. Armstrong (South Shields), President 
of the Federation. In proposing the toast of 
“The National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers,” Mr. W. T. Weir, Vice-President 
of the Northern Counties Federation, gave a 
short account of the career of the National 
Federation since its formation. He said the 
national body was composed of the leaders of 
the building trade of the country. In the old 
days there were builders who held aloof, but 
now those early wa 
supporters of the I 

Mr, James Wright, sident of the National 
Federation, replying to. the toast, congratu- 
lated the Northern Federation on its officials. 
He said they p ssed a most capable and 
who had often forwarded 
federation most useful and 
rgestions. Then, again, one of the 
+ delegates sent to the National Conference 
anderland. Turning 
onal Federation, Mr. 
eed with a remark 
White, who stated 


made last y by 
that if the National Federation had done 
nothing else but establish a Conciliation Board, 
it had fully justified its existence. There could 
be no doubt that the scheme had done a great 
deal to prevent disputes in the trade. If 
employers and employees would only abide 
loyally by the decisions arrived at, then 
nothing but good could come from the scheme. 
Another scheme fixed up by the National 
Federation was an agreed form of contract. 
This had proved to be a very valuable docur 
indeed, and had remo + deal of friction 
which previously existed between the builders 
and architects. During the past few years a 
good deal of legislation had been passed which 
affected very seriously the position of the build- 
trade. It d the effect of keeping the 
National Federation busy working on behalf 
of the builders. The first item of this legis- 
lation was the Budget of 1909, by which un- 
developed land was to be taxed; valuations 
had to be made, and then there was the incre- 
ment duty to be paid. Whilst the undeveloped 
land tax had not greatly affected them, there 
could be no doubt that the valuation of pro- 
perty had a most serious effect. The way in 
which the Government valuers had done their 
work was lamentable. Mr. Lloyd George had 
promised that no p: of the profit of the 
builders’ industry in developing an estate 
should be. taxed, but that promise had not 
been carried out in practice. 

Mr. W. H. Hope proposed the toast of “ Our 
Municipal Authorities,” and Alderman J. F. 
Weidner replied. 

Councillor Stephen Easten, proposing the 
toast, “The Architects, neers, and Sur- 
veyors,” said there were a good many people 
who were never content with things as they 
were, but, personally, he thought the relations 
which existed between the builders and the 
architects, engineers, and surveyors were such 
as gave general satisfaction. 

Messrs. W. Milburn, W. 
Connell responded. 

The toast of “The Tyne and Blyth District 
Building Trades’ Federation” was proposed 

y . G. White, Secretary of the National 

ution, and was responded to by Coun- 

J. T. Armstrong and Mess George 
Douglass, A. V. Jary, George A. Lock, and 
J. Simpson. 


Steele, and E. J. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
EXHIBITION, LEIPZIG, 1913. 


One of the principal features of this exposi- 
tion will undoubtedly be town building and 
town planning, and the interest taken in this 
matter is shown in the applications from 
municipalities of both German and foreign 
cities. Amon notable German tow: i 
following have already announced their 
tion to be represented as exhibitors :—Leipzi 
Dresden, Mannheim, Posen, Bremerhaven, 
Darmstadt, Halbersiadt Aachen, Krefeld, 
Stuttgart, and Frankfort-on-Main, 


fae last mentioned will exhibit interesting 
pho 


aphs, pictures, models, plans, and 
s showing the development of the town 
from the year 1636 up to the present day; and 
importa subjects, such as water supply, 
canalisation, erection of small dwelling- 
houses, regulation of traffic, 1 gienic and 
benevolent institutions, hospitals, the laying 
out of playgrounds and parks, ete., will receive 
special attention, 

Amongst the many other nationalities 
participating in this exposition, the United 
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States of America will be represented, 4 
special Committee has been formed, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Glen Brown, Secretary- 
General of the Association of American Archi 
tects, to take up the preliminary steps, and 
also to give facility to intending exhibitors, 
as well as to the general Aw an publi¢e 
desirous of visiting the exhibition. 
A feature of the American section will be 
the hibition of picture and plans 
yserapers,”” amor will be wi 
model of the ‘ 1 h House,”’ the archi- 


oolwor 
tect of which is Mr. C. Gilbert. The muniei 
pality of San Francisco wil! have a prominent 
place. 


A NEW ASPHALT FACTORY. 


A NEW asphalt factory and bitumen refinery 
has been erected for Messrs. Engeri & Rolfe, 
Lid., Poplar, London, E. The firm, who were 
blished in 1854, originally at Millwall, im 
stalled the latest asphalt-making and’ bitumen 
refining plant in the new works, which are of 
substantial construction, and in which economy 
of labour has been studied in the general 
arrangement of the plant, while arrangements 
have been made so that extensions can be 
added at comparatiy slight cost. The plant 
consists of a specially constructed and power 
ful asphalt rock crusher with its accompany. 
ing disintegrator or mill. Both of these 
machines are provided with elevators, so that 
the asphalt rock, when reduced to powder, is 
automatically conveyed to the battery’ of 
mastic cookers, from which the asphalt im 
due course is run off for moulding into cakes 
or delivery to the “locos.” for transport to 
the jobs. Only Trinidad Lake bitumen pe 
fined on the premises is employed as a flux, 
The asphalt rock water-borne from Sicily, 
France, and Limmer, and is removed from 
the craft by a_ steam loco. ne, which 
places the material in any position desired, 


Care has been exercised in the selection of 
responsible workmen, who have had lengthy 
experience in the trade. The firm ir any 


architect or engineer interested to visit the 
factory at any time to see the oneration of 
asphalt-making in its various stag 


WIGAN MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner in connexion with the 
Wigan and District Building Trades’ Bm 
ployers’ Association was held at the Clarence 
Hotel. This year the President of the Asso 
ciation is Mr. Frank Eyre, and there were 
among those supporting him the Mayor of 
Wigan (Alderman E. Dickinson), : 
Lymn, J.P. (Chairman of the Ince Distrieh 
Council), Mr, William Johnson, J.P., Mx 
J. A. Johnson, J.P., Councillor A. E. Baucher, 
Councillor Jaw Walkden (Deputy Mayor 
and Vice-President of the Association). rs 
G. S. Corlett, R. G. Dawson (Hon, 
J. H. Rigby (Hon. Secretar 
A. Wood, J. Lievesley, 0. 
Howard, etc. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, Mr 
Pilling submitted the toast of the President 
who suitably replied. 

Mr. James Howard submitted the toast 
of the Vice-President, Councillor Walkden 
responded, 


BANKRUPTCY OF BUILDERS. 


Mr. Wart, in the Parliamentary Papers, 
ed the President of the Board of Trade 
what was the number of bankruptcies of 
builders during the three years preceding 
January, 1906, and during the three years 
following that date; and, if further statistics 
were available, would he give the numbers for 
ars 1909, 1910, and 1911. 
S. Buxton said that the following state 
ment gave the information asked for so far 
as related to England and Wales. The juris 
diction of the Board of Trade in bankruptey 
did not extend to Scotland and Ireland, and 
they were not in possession of corresponding 
particulars for those countri 
Number of Receiving Orders, including ade 
ministration orders under sect. 125 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883. made against builders 
in each year from 1903 to 1911, inclusive :— 


Year. Year. | Year. 

| 
1903 1906 309 1yoo | 209 
1914. 1907 308 1910 198 
1905, 1908 291 1911 et) 


Total 941 Total 908 Total | 647 
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INERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


| CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 

} new Church of St. Barnabas, Smith- 
jroad, Liverpool, is being erected from 
psign of Mr. T. F. Doyle, of Liverpool, 
vas exhibited at the Royal Academy 
jition this year. Its principal feature is 
er, standing at the corner where five 
}meet at the outward end of Smithdown- 


| The style is Perpendicular treated 


NEW SCHOOL, ATTERCLIFFE. 
s, Chapman & Jenkinson are the archi- 
for the new school which has been erected 
igh-street at a cost of 1,325/. The scheme 
fled the building of a new school section 
fhe conversion of the old into modern 
pses. The large hall on the ground floor 
jecommodation for 50U persons. 


fgW POST-OFFICE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
hew head post-office has been erected at 
Ip’s Stortford, and was opened for tho 
lt the public on the 9th inst. The build- 
comprise, amongst other accommodation, 
is office, sorting offices, telegiaph and 
wone instruments rooms, and battery house, 
haster’s offices, postmen’s, linesmen’s, and 
Faph boys’ rooms, rest-rooms for the 
lal staff, lavatories, cycle house, truck 
1eers’ stores house, and numerous 
as-rooms, ete. Provision has been 
| for future extension and enlargement. 
buildings have been erected by Messrs. J. 
'& Son, of Bishon’s Stortford, from the 
ms and under the supervision of Mr. 
f. Atkin-Berry, F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of 
. Kidner & Berry, London. 

| NEWSPAPER OFF 
» new Daily Post building facing White- 
bl, Liverpool, has been constructed on 
Mennebique system of ferro-concrete on 
ion to other offices. The building is 
, with a | The build- 
contemporary, is a framed 
all loads being transmitted by the 
and thus to the 
foundation. The walls are carried from 
‘to floor by the ferro-concrete frame. The 
5, though designed for the super-load of 
¢. per square foot, are only 4 in. thick. 
basement of the new building extends for 
ith of 25 ft. below the street pavement. 
le is a ground floor, 17 ft. high, with a 
Pie floor. Ac to the various floors 
prough openings guarded by automatic 
Bot doors in the wall of the old build- 
and by an electric lift in Preston-street. 


8, LIVERPOOL, 


ture, 
_ beams to the columns, 


| lift will be used both, for goods and 
mger traffic. The outside of the build- 


s enclosed with Burmantoft’s stone-coloured 
Pestia, supplied by the Leeds _Fireclay 
pany, Litd., Leeds. The details of the 
concrete work were designed by Messrs. 
. Mouchel & Partners, of London, in 
boration with the architect, Mr. W. Aubrey 
as, the contractors being Messrs Edmund 
Ii & Co., of Manchester. Mr. John 
jams, of Liverpool, was the builder. 

NEW BRIDGE AT HALSTEAD. 

. improvement has been effected to one of 
principal streets in Halstead by the widen- 
of the bridge crossing the Colne at the 
ym of High-street. The work has been 
ied out under the direction of Mr, P 

don, the Cotinty Surveyor, and the es 
2d cost is 1,200/. The new work has been 
uted in Portland cement concrete, faced 
3-in. red Ruabon bricks, and the parapets 
» been constructed of Portland stone and 

Ruabon bricks, with solid stone pilasters. 
eontractor for the work was Mr, A. T. 
ey. 

CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE, SUNDERLAND, 
new picture hall has been erected. in High- 
s+ West, Sunderland, from the designs of 

G. T. Brown, architect. The building 
‘ides seating accommodation for 1,500 
le, while a sbecial feature is a balcony 
he k of the hall, which has been fitted 
as a lounge and a tea-room, The con- 
tor for the work was Mr. J. Huntley. 

NEW HIPPODROM®, BRISTOL. 

srs, Prank Matcham & Co. are the archi- 
for this new music-hall, which was 
ied on Monday last, and has been erected 
st. Augustine’s Bridge, Bristol. An inter- 

ag feature of this hall is the stage and 
mechanism. ty feet in denth alone, it 
be miade to rise and fall by the touch of 
ver, and the rear part of the stage can be 
ed like a drawbridge and the fore part 
back. 

NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 
he offices of the Crown Agents for the 
ynies, at present situated in Whitehall- 

jens, will be remoyed in course of time to 
sv building to be erected from the designs 


) 
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of Messrs. J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., and. 
Maxwell Ayrton; A.R.I.B.A., on a site near 
the Houses of Parl 1 the mew 
Embankment-gardens, 


THE FLEETWAY HOUS 

With reference to 
building in our 
formed that in the firs 


our paragraph on this 
issue (p. 722) we are in- 
part of the constructive 
work the contractors for the asphalt were the 
Sey: and Metallic Lava Asphalte Company, 
of 42, Poultry, B.C. 
TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. J. A. Marsden, 
architect and surveyor, Doncaster, the 
“Boyle”? system of ventilation (natural), em- 


bracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘ air-pump ” 
yentilators and air-inlets, has been applied to 
the picture palace, Doncaster. 


the Bucknall Isolation 
supplied with Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, 


The extensions to 
Hospital are bei 
warm-air ventilatin. 


patent exhaust roof, and special inlet venti- 
lators, by M. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Lid., of Failsworth, Manchester.—The Welton 


supplied with the 
patent Manchester 


Church School is beir 
firm’s warm-air ventilatir 
grates, 


We 


are informed that the title of the firm 


117, N Sierscnicenty B.C., 
ohn viene tied: Hasina: Geen 
a limited company on the 2nd inst. 

In reference to the article in our last 
on St. Andrew’s Hospital, Dollis-hill, 
we are informed that Messrs, J. EH. 
Son, Tanner’s-hill, New Cross, S.E 
the folding partitions in the bu 

We are informed that tho patent powder 
Pudlo, for rendering cement waterproof, the 
makers of which are Messrs. Kerner-Green- 
wood & Co., King’s Lynn, is being used on a 
flat roof at Hardwick Hall on the Duke of 
Devonshir estate. 

The Express Dairy Company, Ltd., 
opening a fresh denét at Bevis Maz 
necessary alterations, etc., are being executed 
by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 36, Basing- 
hall-street, E.C., under the supervision of Mr. 
Frank Rudkin, 25, John-street, Bedford-row, 
W.C. 

Tn our description Ie 

is-hill, 
private wards and 
warmed by open well 
stated in another 
stoves were supr by the Teale Fireplace 
Company, of Berners-street, W., and Leeds. 
We are asked to mention that the wall stoves 
throughout are ‘‘Teale’s” latest patenb Diver 
fireplaces, and that the whole of the fireplaces 
were supplied by the firm. 

The Chiswick Urban District Couneil have 
accepted the tender of Me Faulkner & 
Son, Ltd., of Walton-on-Thames, at the sum 


issuc 
N.W: 
Luca 
, erected 


are 


The 


t week of St. Andrew's 
we mentioned that the 
other apartments are 

fireplaces, though we 
cle that the 


of 3771, 7. 11d., for the supply only of iron 

fencing and gates for Stamford Brook 
Common, 

William Potts & Sons, Ltd., Guild- 

Leeds, are now making a large 


Cambridge quarter clock, with three dials, for 
Halifax Northowram Church, anda Cambridge 
quarter chime clock, with four illustrated dials, 


for Mill-hill Congregational Church, Black- 
burn, Lanes, and an illustrated clock for the 
South Shields Corporation. 
PAINTING BY SPRAYING AND 
DIPPING. 
In a paper read before the Paint and 
Varnish Society Mr. S. Jennings showed 


hich might be effected 
methods as compared 
of brushes, and gave 
as an example the carriage department at 
Woolwich Arsenal, where forty-one men are 
now. employed in painting, as against two 
hundred some years ago, when the work was 
done by hand. ainting by both dipping and 
spraying .is used largely in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, wagons and carts, 


the immense saving 
by spraying and dir 
with nting by m 


pin 


furniture and enamel wi In some cases 
the first «nd second coat e applied by 
dipping the article to be treated in a tank, 
while final coats of vafnish or paint are 
sprayed on. The smalle articles can” be 


way by enclosing them 
Special quick-drying paints 
have to be used, and in most, cases the tank 
is provided with agitators to keep the paint 
of uniform consistence 


dipped in the same 
in wire baskets. 


BUILDING ACCIDENT IN NORTH LONDON: 

A serious accident occurred last week at a 
building which is being erected in Dalston- 
lane. While several men were hoisting a piece 
of stone to a height of about 14 ft..from the 
eround, it fell from the planks supporting it 
and dashed on. to the seaffold, which collapsed, 
carrying the men to the ground. Seven men 
were found to be so injured that they -had to 
be removed to the German Hospital close by. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the felonies “applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Camberwell, North.—§rection of a project: 
ing baleony at Verney House and Verney flats, 
Verney-road, Camberwell (Mess Crosse, 
Curtis, & Largen for Messrs. B. "Young & 


Clapham.—Oriel-windows 
at the rear of building 
of Park-hill, Clapham, and. to a deviation 
from the plans approved on March 5, 1912, 
for the erection of buildings next to the 
western side of Park-hill, the southern side of 
Abbeville-road, and the eastern side of Br 
wood-road, Clapham (Messrs. H. F. Bucl 
& Co.).—Consent. 

Hackney, North, — Bay-windows, _ oriel- 
windows, porches and sham half-timber work 
to ten houses on the south-western side of 
Lingwood-road, Hackney (Mr, R. A. Reader 
for Mr, D..S. B ).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of — be 
front of three houses on the north-eastern side 
of Bracknell-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. C, H. 
Saunders for Mr. J. Tomblin).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Retention of glass pens to 


and bargeboards 
on the western side 


windows in 


a porch and wooden balustnading over the 
bay-windows and norch at No, .23, Belsize- 
avenue, Hampstead (Messrs, F. Troy & Co. 


for Mr. J. C. Biggs).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Retention of an illuminated 
and glass sign i on Now as 
Holborn (Cabin Consent. 
st.—Hrection of a 
nat No. 12, Seven Sisters-road, 

Morris).—Consent, 

Limehous HS etion of a building on the 
western side of Burdett-road, Limehouse, to 
abut upon the northern side of Clemence-street 
(Mr. D. P. Hayworth for the Bow Common 
state Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, Hast.t—Iron and glass. covered 
way in front of No. 29, Portland-place, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. R. W. Schultz for Sir 
Edward Stracey, Baronet).—Consent. 

_ Marylebon Hast.t—Two  bay-windows in 
front of the Heart Hospital, Westmoreland- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. H. Goslett).— 
Consent. 


iron 
High 


projecting 


Islington (M 


Marylebone, -—Erection of an illumi- 
nated sign at ord-street, St. Mary- 
lebone (Mess e nley “Jones & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. * 

Paddington, North.—Ivon and glass hood at 
the entrance to No, 188, Sutherland-avenue, 


Paddington (MV D. B. Hedderwick for Mr. 
I. Abrahams).—Consent, 

Peckham.—Building upon a site on the 
northern side of Peckham-road, Peckham, to 
abut upon the western side of Camden-grove 
. Adshead & Ramsey for the Trustees 

Hanover Congregational Church).— 

Consent. 
_ St. George, Hanover-square.—Projecting 
iron and glass shelter, and an illuminated 
sign in front of such shelter, at the entrance 
to No. 152, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. 
G. Odone).—Con: ent. 

Strand.—Erection of a projecting illuminated 
clock in front of No. 225, Oxford-street (Me: 
O, C. Hawkes, Lid, for Electric Theatr 


Ltd.).—Consent. 

‘Strand.—Retention of a projecting shop 
front at No. 15, York-street, Covent-garden 
(Mr. W. Nightingale for Mr. Atkins).— 


Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Three buildings on the 
southern side of Mitcham-road, Wandsworth, 
abutting also upon the eastern side of Bicker- 
steth-road (Mr. H. B. Michell for the British 
Land Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wooden cycle shed in .the 
garden of ‘‘Lingmell,”’ Putney Heath, Wands- 
worth (Mr. J. Henry).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Clapham.—Retention of a showcase upon a 
part of the forecourt of No, 81, Clapham 
Park-road, Clapham (Mr, A. Bown).—Consent 
Dulwich:—Erection of a showcase at No. 24, 
Half Moon-lane, Dulwich (Mr. BE, C. P. 
Monson).—Consent, 


Kensington, North.t—Building of  tem- 
porary character at No. 49,  Bassett-rond, 
North Kensington (Mr. G M. Lindner).— 


Consent. 
Lewisham.—One-story shop of a temporary 
character between Nos. 296 and 300, High- 
street, Lewisham (Mr. G. Vourt).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Retention of a wood and glass 
showcase in front of No, 213, High-strect, 


Lewisham (Mr, J. M. Major).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Showease in front of No, 68, 
High-street, Lewisham (Messr & Co. 


(True-Form) Boot Company). onsen: 


a 


ae 
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Norwood.—Iron and glass shelter in front 
of No. 232; Knight’s-hill, Norwood (Messrs. 
Carl Hentschel, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, “South.—Retention of a tem- 
porary lean-to building in front of No. 134, 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Mr. W. J. Arkcoll). 
—Consent, 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Temporary 
wooden kiosk on the forecourt of Victoria 
Station, abutting upon Wilton-road, Pimlico 
(Mr, L. H. Livesey).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Temporary wooden 
bookstall at Gower-street Station, abutting 
upon Euston-road and George-street, St. 
Pancras (Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son).— 
Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Marylebone, HBast.—Erection of a building 
to be known as the Heart Hospital, Westmore- 
Jand-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. H. Goslett). 
—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea.—Studio addition on a flat roof at 
St. Loo-mansions, St, Loo-avenue, Chelsea 
(Mr, A. Robe Jonsent. 

Finsbury, East. Iterations at No, 24, Ney 
Charles-street, C oad, Finsbury ( 
Ivigorelestiinterstor (NeeNw) upp) Consehk. 

Paddington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 7, Lancaster-gate, Paddington (Mr. A. 
Gillett for Mr. F. P. Longman).—Refused. 

Strand.—Addition at the rear of the Monto 
Carlo Hotel, Leicester-street, Leicester-square 
(Messrs. Dennis Adams & Co. for Messrs. D. 
Rocca & C, Riva).—Refused. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an additional story 
at No. 9, Rosemont-road, Hampstead (M 
G. E. Ellis for Mr. W. T. Pearce).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Alterations at No. 72, South 
Lambeth-read, Kennington (Messrs. rle 
Searle for Messrs. Brand & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Atterations at No. 5, 
Holland-park, Kensington (M Kemp & 
How for Mr. O. Gerdes-Hansen).— —Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of an addi- 
tion at the rear of o. 49, Westbourne- 
gardens, Paddington (Mr. M. Reinecke).— 
Consent, 

St. Pancras, North.—Addition at the rear 
of No, 52, Mansfield-road, St. Pancras (Mr. 
W. E. Sanders for Mr. W. King).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Re-erection of a building 
upon the site of N 145 and 147, Borough 
High-street, and certain alterations at No. 149. 
Borough High-street (Messrs. S. Haskins & 
Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Cubical - Extent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
at a building upon the site of Nos. 22 to 25, 
Farringdon-street, City: (Mr. H. O. Ellis).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in connexion with the erection of a printing 
office and factory building abutting upon Shoe- 
Jane and Plum Tree-court,’ City (Messrs. J. W. 
Beaumont & Son).—Consent, 

Poplar.—Alterations and additions at build- 
ing “Kat the premises of Messrs. C. & E. 
Morton, Ltd., Cuba-street, Poplar (Messrs. 
C. & E. Morton, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 

City of London.—Iron gangway to connect 
two blocks on the premises of Messrs. W. & 
D. Harvest over the public way of Brewer’s- 
lane, City (Messrs. Hall, Beddall, & Co. for 
Messrs. W. & D. Harvest).—Consent. 

Hackney, South—Temporary wood and iron 
building and iron screen at No. 122. Lea 
Bridge-road, Hackney (Messrs. J. Livermore 
& Sons).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Retention of wood and canvas 
structures in front of. Nos. 124, 128, and 130, 
Plumstead Common-road,, Woolwich (Mr. W. 
Pearman. for: Me: Buckley Brothers and 
Mr. G. Soder).—Refused. 

Lines of Frontage and Cubical. Extent. 

Poplar.—Building at St. David’s Wharf, 
West Ferry-road, Poplar, to exceed 250,000 
cubic ft. in extent, without a layer of concrete 
over the site (Mr. T. Watson).—Consent. 


Uniting of, Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 77 and 78, 
, City, so far ‘as relates to the 
formation of» further ‘openings in: the party 
wall at the first, second, and third floor-levels 
(Messrs. Moeller & Condrun. Ltd.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Uniting ‘of Nos. 54/.and-55, 
Bunhill-row to. No.’ 53,- Bunhill-row, Finsbury 
(Messrs, W.’ Woodward & Sons). —Consent. 

Holborn —Uniting of premises abutting upon 
Great Harl-street ‘and - Castle-street, Holborn 
(Mr, Lewen Sharn for Messrs. Lepard & Smiths, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Retention of onenings in the party 
walls. at the basement, ground, first, second, 
third, and fourth floor levels between Nos. 
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and 15, Robin Hood-yard, Holborn 
Sawyer for Messrs. A. W. Gamage, 
Jonsent. 
Ke ngton, South.—Double rolling — steel 
shutters in lieu of double iron doors to an 
opening in a di tha second-floor 
level of the premi Pontings. Ltd., 
Kensington High-st . J. Barker & 
Co., Litd., for Me: Pontings, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Bautent and Uniting of Buildings. 

Wandsworth.—Additional cubical extent at a 
proposed garage at Gothic Wharf, Brewhouse- 
lane, Putney, and to nings exceeding the 
statutory size in the division wall (Mr. G. A. 
Lansdown for the National Steam Car Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent 

Westminster. 
the 


Falkiner for the Army 
ety, Ltd.).—C 

The recommendations. marked it are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Counetls concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AsraM.—Proposed church; Mr. F. Freeman, 
hitect, 13, Bowkers-row, Bolton. 

ckworth. Picture theatre for the Alhambra 
Picture House Company, Lid. 

Airdrie.—Police-station, Clarkston  (8501.) ; 
Mr. H. Inglis, Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield.—Alterations to _pre- 
Bolton-road (2,5007.) ; Secretary, 
Bolton-road, Ashton. pis 
—New Town Hall and munici- 
s_(15,0007.); Mr. J. Henry Taylor, 
Town Hall. 
arious building works (60,7730.) : 
; ardians’ Offices 
kenhead. —Restoration and improvements 
of St. Paul’s Chur Rev. J. E. Woodward, 
St. Paul’s Ne ic e, Birkenhead. 

Birmingham.—Theatre, Soho-hill; Mr. T. 
Silver, architect, 120, eohoanaL Birmingham. 
School, Willow-avenue; 1 Tf. Buckland, 
architect, Norwich- chambe Jongreve-street, 
Birmingham. Bottling stores, Cope-hill; Mr. 
Wes Ele ‘Gibbs, builder, King’s Heath, Birming- 
ham. 

Blackburn. —Bank, Church-street; Mr. KE. J. 
rs London City and Midland 
tend office, Thr 
ng shed, Didsbur: 
Britannia Mill Company, cotton goods manu- 
facturers, Great Harwood, Blackburn. 

Blackhall Colliery.—Thirty-six houses for the 
Horden Colliers, Ltd., Milburn House, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Brighton.—Four houses (1,000/.); Mr. Harry 
Tilstone, Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bristol,—Alterations and additions at Dover 
House, ourt, near Bristol (8471.) ; 
man & Bridgman, architects, 
hambers, Fleet-street, Torquay; Messrs, 
ns & Sons, builders, 20, Bishop-street, 
St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

Builth. Wells.—Pavilion (1,0000.); Mr. ‘T. 
Smith, Surveyor, Town Hall, Builth Wells. 

Burton Latimer.—Premises for the Co- -opera- 
tive Society, Burton Latimer. 

Buxton.—Rebuilding St. Mary’ 's Church for 
the Vicar, 

Canterbury.. — Alterations to premises, 
Mercery-lane, for Hunt & | Sons, 


t Extensions to pavilion, etc. ; 
Mr. P. Sinclair, Surveyor, Town Hall, Car- 
noustie, 

Chapeltown.—Weaving shed for the, Turton 
and Edgworth Mill Building Company, Ltd. 

Cheriton. —Drill hall, etc., *Park- road, for the 
Veterans’ Corps. 

Cheshunt.—Conversion of houses into college 
for women for the Ruskin Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Chesterfield.—Proposed enlargement of Christ 
Church; the Vicar. Extensions to’ Holy 
Trinity Church, Stonegravels; the Vicar. 

Colchester. —Proposed baths (8.0002.): Mr. 
H. Goodyear, Surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 

Colwyn Bay.—Winter gardens, ete.; Mr.’ W. 
‘Jones,’ Surveyor, Urban District’ Council 
Offices, Colwyn Bay. 

Dewsbury.—Warchouse, _ Albion‘street, - for 
Mr. J. Blackburn; extension at Batley Carr 
Mills, Bradford, for Messrs. J. Ellis & Co., 
woollen manufacturers. 

Doneaster—Rebuilding Horse and Jockey 
Hotel, St. Sennlchregate, for Messrs. Mapnins’ 
Masborough Old Brewery Company,  Lid., 
Greashorouch- road, Masborough. Rotherham: 
Mr. F. N. D. “Masters, architect, Bank- 
chambers, Scot-lane, Doncaster. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracta 
etc., m another page. 
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Dundee.—Addition to Slo 
for the Dundee School F 


well School (640). 
rd. ‘ 


Dunmow (Hssex).—C a room and addition 
at police-station; Mr. Whitmore, architeg} 


Duke-street, Che Ptovat 

Durham.—Picture hall, North- road, for Mr 
T. Shadforth, 76, North-read, Durham, 

Erdington.Theatre; Mr. Hamblin 
architect, 115, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

Farnham.—Fourteen houses Weydon Hill 
road (3,1201.); Mr. R. W. ss, Surveyor 
Urban, District Council Offices, Farnham, 

Fecitt Brow. — Mission church for th 
Trustees, Evangelical Protestant Church 
Blackburn. 

Folkestone.—Pians have been passed {6 
additions to Holy Trinity Church, Sandgate 
road; Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 
Mr. C. Jenner, builder; and for twelve houses 
and threo in Geraldine 
builder. 


Gateshead.—Isolation hosnital ; Mr. NOP 

Pattinson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Gateshead, 
Giffnock.—Proposed church for the Paisle; 

Presby 
Goole 


Municipal offices; Mr. J. J. Fitch 
, London. 


Greeno 
East End iY 
Halifax. house for the West End Gol 


Club (2,0007.); Mr, C. Fox, 7, Rawson-street 
ifs 


ndsworth (Birmingham).—Tram__ sheds 
Harrison & Cox, architects, 109, Gol 


more-row, Birmingham, 
Harlow Moor. Convenience, etc. (1,000) 
Mr. T. Bagshaw, Engineer, Town Hail 


Harrogate. 

aeinetent —Extension to Britanni 
the Industrial Manufacturing Compan 
goods manufacturers. 

Hindley.—Handicraft centre, ) 
ooo Mr. T. Robey, Education Offices 
Hin . 

Hornsea.—Pavilion; Mr, W. E. Warburton 
Urban District Council Offices 


Hull.—Alterations and additions to power 
station, Osborne eet (5,095/.); Mr. Kettle 
well, builder, care of the Clerk, Town Hall 
Hull, 

Kettering.—Pavilion at Broughton for the 
Kettering Golf C 

Kintbury (Hungerford). — Extensions &€ 
“Wallingtons *”? (8,000/.): Mr. H. Freyberg 
pean 24, Cromwell-place, Kensington 
S.W. 

Largs (N.B.).—Children’s home; Mr. PB 
Caldwell, architect, Largs. 

Leeds.—Enlarging St. Richard’s Roma 
Catholic School, Manor-road (by 300 places); 
Rev. Canon M. McAuliffe, The Presbytery, 
Manor-row, Holbeck, Leeds. 

Leek.—Thirty houses; Messrs, Bayley 4 
Morriss, builders, Mill-street, Leek. Addition 
to baths; Mr. W. E. Beacham, Surveyor 
Council Offices, Leek. 

Leigh - (Lanes). —Cinematograph __ theatre 
Railway -road (3,8907.) ; J. C. Pres 
wich & Sons, architects, awgate-cham 

s, Leigh; Messrs. sey Brothers 
ilders, Enfield-street Saw Mills, Pemberton 
Wigan. 

Liverpool.—Building, .Beaumont-street; Mr 
J.T. Alexander, Building Surveyor, Tow 
Hall, Liverpool. ‘ 

Longfleet.—Alterations . to ' electric theatre 
High-street, for the’ Popular Bioscope Syndi 
cate, Ltd: 

Lostwithiel. —Proposed workmen’s dwellings; 
Mr. J. Knight, Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Lower Brampton. —Church; Vicar, St 
Thomas’, Church, Chesterfield. 

Lowestoft.—Plans have been passed for ad 
ditions to. school, Herring. Fishery Score, {6 
the Churchwardens of Christ Church; and fo 
eight ho Beccles-road, for Mr. C. Ansdell 

Luddenham.—Factory, Uplees Marshes, fd 
the Exovlosives Loading Company. 

Marlborough. —Housing scheme (2.6001); 
Mr.. J..W..Brooke,. Surveyor, Town Hall. 


Measglas (near Newvort).—Engine — shed 
offices, etc. (45,0002.), for the Great Wester 


Railway Company 
Sons, Harrow-road ewport, Mon. 

Middlesbrough.—Picture theatre, near New 
port-road, for the Middlesbrough Paviliol 
Company, Ltd.; Mr. J. Forbes, architect, 4 
‘Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 

New_ Brancepeth.—Institute, New Branee 
peth »Collié: for »Messrs. Cochrane & C6. 
colliery owners, New Brancepeth Colliery. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations at Centi@ 
Primitive Methodist Church; - Messrs. T.10 
Davidson & Son, architects, 1, Eldon-squate 
Neweastle-on 

New Hu 
Green (7201.) ; 
builders, Hunstanto } 

Newlyn.—School ; H.* Maddern, arehii 
Marrabe-road, Penzance. 
ewton Heath.—Proposed rectory (1,800); 
Vicar, St. Anne’s Church, Newton’ Heath, 


Messrs..E. C. Jordan & 
N 


Shelters at foot of thi 
FI. Southgate & Som 


te 
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) Tredegar (Mon).—Police-court 
fons to station (1,445/.); Mr. C. H. 
builder, Malpas-road, Newport, 
im.—Proposed extensions to 
Church for the Vicar, 


and 


Hayside 


home (360/.) 


bit, 
py.—Rebuilding works for the Seedhill 
ing Company, cloth finishers. 
| ‘Lree.—Hnlargement of school (9,4002.) ; 
| Liggins, builder, 44, Forester-street, 


herton.—Alterations at St. 
|, Newtown (600/.), for 
unee.—School ; 
lion Officers, Penzance, 

Al s and additions to Baptist 
for the Trustees. 
‘ssie. a all for the Managers of the 
| Church of Rathven, 


Mark’s Day 
the Trustees. 
H. Cornish, 


hoe (Ovingham). Adaptation of 
'e House into Council Offices (4907.) ; 
| R. Smithson & Son, builders, Beau- 
ick Works, Prudhce. 
ibottom.—Tram-car shed and depdt; 
homas H. Bell, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
pttom. 

jenstall— Houses, Carr Hall Estate; 
¥. Ashworth, builder, Burnley-road, 


ot, Manchester. 
ish. to works for Me: 
crane manufacturers. 

jal fire stations, London- 
Clayton, Engineer, Town 


rene: 
IDE ANS 
Reigate. 
srham.—Thea 
SSrs. 


e, High-street (20,000/.). 
Steep! 


T. Lowe & Sons, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
and cottage home; 
Guardians’ . Ruthin. 


ustell.—Vi 
C. Andrew 
stell. 

urn.—Alterations to brine baths: Mr. 
iton, builder, 39 and 40, New Elvet, 


rlestown (1,0002.) : 
architect, Biddicks-court, 


a. 
wich.—Extensions to Guildhall (1,126/.) ; 
& Watts, builders, Cattle 


club; Secretary, Con- 
m Underwood.—Proposed school; Mr. 
ses, Architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 
l1ampton.—Premises, Western Shore, for 
Pirelli, Ltd., manufacturers of electric 
éc., 45, Basinghall-street, London, B.C. 
have been passed for nine houses, 
ys-road, for Messrs. Jukes & Son; also 
litions to laundry, Warren-avenue, for 
Cawte. Plans for additions to Angle- 
ern haye been lodged by Mr. W. 


Ww. 
1 Pelaw.—Proposed twenty houses for 
rth-Eastern Railway Compan 
rd.—Extensions to § 

B. Jac . architect, 
’s Inn, y 


The “ Hue” 


Fire adapted to an existing stove. 


THE! BUTE IDEN. 


Stonehouse.—Alterations to school (408/.); 
Mr. H. W. Household, County Education 
Ottices, Gloucester. 


udley.—School; Mr, J. Willmott, architect, 
6, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 
Sunderland.—Steel wire mill and warehouse, 


corner of Roker-avenue and Portobello-lane, 
for Messrs. ven & Speeding Brothers, rope 
manufacturers, Fulwell-road, Monkwearmouth., 


Swansea.—Central 
George Bell, Engineer, 
Thornton.—Mission 
, Thornton, 
Urmston.—Alterations at Lord Nelson Hotel 
for Mr, John Duggan, 

Wadhurst.—Drill hall; Mess E. Punnett 
& Sons, builders, Sete well-road, Tonbridge. 

Wakefield. — Alterations to British Oak 
Hotel, Kirkgate, for Messrs. Beverley Brothers, 
Ltd., brewers, Eagle , Harrison-street, 
Wakefic Me impson °& Firth, archi- 
tects, 9, Southgat ” Wakefield. 

Waterloo.—New schools and 
Lowton School (4,000/.); Trustees, 


Church, Pudse 

Watford.—Mortuary (5452); Mr. H. M. 
Turr sr, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Watford, 

West Bridgford (Notts). —School, Exchange- 
TO nd (4, 9600.) ; Mr. J. Greenwood, builder, 2, 
Wood-street, Mansfield. 

West Hartlepool.—Swimming-baths on site 
south of Carr House; Mr. N ‘. Dennis, 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Ha 

Westoning.—School (1,4952.) ; 
& Son, builders, Thorpe- 
Northants. 


stores (15,000/.); Mr. 
Town Hall, Swansea. 
hall; Vicar, Parish 


alterations at 
Parish 


Smith 
Raunds, 


Weymouth, — Improvements at Harbour 
(12,0002.); Mr. W. Barlow Morgan, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Weymouth. 

Willenhall.—Church, Temple-road; Vicar, 
St. Anne’s Church, Willenhall. 

Woodford-cum embri School  (2,7007.) : 


Mr. George H. I 
cation Offic 


vin, Architect, 
hampton. 
Adaptation of premises, rear of 
as fire-sbation; Mr. Warren, archi- 
care of the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Buildings, site of Recklesford School, 
Lid., oil-engine manufac- 
s, Yeovil. 
r Ima-terrace, Fulford- 
(6,3987. M G. Lough & Co., 
ail Waterloo- road, Blythe. 


Se 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


County Edu- 


road 
builders, 


We have re d a supplementary list of 
electric-light fittings from Messrs. A. Emanuel 
“Ltd., of. George-street, Manchester- 
square, W. The illustrations in this list have 
been arranged so as to show each particular 
fitting as acct tely as possible, and very many 
of the fittings illustrated haye been specially 
designed by the firm. 


M ‘3. Young & Marten, Ltd., Caledonian 
Works, Stratford, E., send us a descriptive 
booklet dealing with the ‘‘ Hue” adaptable 


WE) 


fire. Among the many forms of barless fires 
now on the market, the “Hue” fire claims 
the distinctive adva antage of being designed 
and manufactured to suit the base area of 
existing grates, so that the economy of fuel 
and increased heating power which result 
from the adoption of a barless fire may be 
obtained without the added cost and labour 
of removing existing chimney-pieces and 
scrapping existing stoves, The fire is clean 
in use, the ashes finding their way into a 
specially constructed closed pan under the 
bottom grate, which can be removed and 
emptied without inconvenience. For hotels, 
offices, waiting-rooms, and dwelling-houses, and 
indeed in every case where a bright and 
cheerful fire is required at the minimum of ex- 
pense, its introduction should usher in a period 
of heat, utility, and economy unknown before. 
Where ting grates po shallow 


fires, under 8 in. from back to front, the firm 
recommend the use of their special heavy 
brick backs for deflecting the heat. The iron 


backs can in most instances be readily re- 
moved and the new bricks inserted without 
taking out the-existing stove or touching the 
mantelpiece and surroundings. In cases where 
it may be undesirable to remove the back and 
sides, a ‘‘ Hue”? fire can be svecially cast to 
fit. In addition to the adaptable “Hue”? fire, 


complete ‘‘Hue’’ interiors are supplied in 
many styles. Among other important con- 
tracts, Messrs. Young & Marten have recently 


supplied the Three Counties Asylum with over 


150 of their fires. 
—___—»-@—»—___ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Agricultural College, South Africa. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner reports that, 
according to information received from the 
Commissioner of Customs and Excise at 


+ has been officially announced that 
intend to proceed with a 
blishing an Agricultural 

700,0002. having been set 
the construction thereof. 


Preto 
the Government 
scheme for esi 
College at Pretoria 
aside for 


Wharves, etc., Mexico. 
Consul-General 


reports, on the 
s, that the Mexican 
Department of Communications has signed a 
contract with Messrs. 8. Pearson & Son, Ltd., 
for the construction of two wharves and sey eral 
warehouses at the port of Coatzacoalcos. The 
work will be begun as soon as the Chamber 
of Deputies approves the contract. 


Building Materials and Plant for Arsenal, 
Switzerland. 

The Feuille Fédérale Suisse (Berne) of 
December 4 contains a decree earmarking a 
credit of 766,000 francs (30,6407.) for the con- 
struction at Lyss of an arsenal, together with 
magazines and other departments. 


The 


Barless Hearth Fire. 


“Hue” 


=f 


4: 
f 


i 
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THE LONDON ALMANACK. 


Mr. Monx’s Calendarium Londinense, 1913, 
hand-printed and published at 72, New Bond- 
street, has for headpiece an etching of the 
Guildhall, with a portion of the Church of 
St Laurence Jewry in the foreground. It will 
be seen from the small illustration on this page 
how this classic building dominates Dence’s 
elevation to the Guildhall. The etching includes 
also a view of the eastern wing and the entrance 
to the Art Gallery, the proposed rebuilding of 
which, from the design of Mr. Perks, is being 
discussed so exhaustively by the Corporation. 


RIVM LONDINENSE 
or the London Almanack for the Year 1913 | 


Re er 
de : 
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The London Almanack, 1913. 
By Mr. W. Monk, R.E. 


Mr. Monk’s etching, therefore, is not only of 
topical interest, but, assuming that alterations 
will be made shortly, is of value as a record of 
the existing building and its surrounding: 
This, indeed, is one of the objects the artist hi 
in mind in issuing the broadsheet every year, 
namely, to perpetuate the appearance of con- 
temporary London. Since the calendar is 
worthy of preservation, the series forms an 
historical record. It has now been published 
for eleven years, and should be known to all 
Londoners. The’size is 15 in. by 11 in. 


———— 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Ty Tuesday’s Parliamentary papers Mr. Grant 
asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether he would say what use had been made 
of Rooms 101-106, formerly Jones Collection, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum since the 
date when the new fireproof roofs were com- 
pleted in 1911; and how long such valuable 
exhibiting. space was to remain closed to the 
public, seeing that the need for more room was 
referred to in the Report on the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for 1911. 

Mr. Pease said, in answer to the first part of 
the question, the rooms referred to had been 
used for temporary purposes such as the pre- 
liminary display of objects offered on loan or 
for purchase. With reference to the last part 
of the question, he hoped to make a statement 
early next year. 

Mr, Grant also asked if the President would 
state when the repairs to the ceiling of the 
gallery leading to the lecture theatre of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the replacing 
of the flooring in that gallery, recommended by 
the Committee in their Report lately presented 
to Parliament, would be taken in hand; and 
whether the original colouring of the walls of 
that gallery, to match the colouring of the 
twelve ornamental columns of the gallery, 
could now be proceeded with. * > 

Mr. Pease said, in regard to the ceiling and 
the flooring of the gallery in question, steps 
were being taken to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee referred to. The 
question of the colouring of the walls was 
reserved for the present. 

Regent’s Park. 

Answering a question from Mr. Cassel, 
Mr. Runciman said the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Woods, who had charge of the 


THE BUILDER. 


Crown estates in London, had been called to 
a resolution of the Marylebone Borough Council. 
It was intended to retain, but not to increase, 
the number of residences at present in the 
Park, and before the surrender or falling in of 
the lease of such a residence careful considera- 
tion was given by the Commissioner, in com- 
munication with the Office of Works, as to 
whether any, and, if any, what, land held with 
the house could with advantage be added to 
the area open to the public without unduly 
affecting the letting value of the residence, and 
wherever that could be done land was added 
to the open area before granting a renewed 
lease. 

In the Parliamentary papers Mr. C: 
sresentative of the Firs sioner of 
whether his attention had been called 
resolution passed by the Marylebone 
Borough Council protesting against the erection 
of any additional buildings in Regent’s Park, 
and desiring that its value as an open space 
might be preserved for the use of the public ; 
id whether the Government were prepared to 
give effect to this resolution by refusing to 
allow any buildings to be erected or any lands 
to be enclosed in the Park, and throwing open 
to the public any lands now enclosed whenever 
leases fall in and a suitable opportunity aros 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that the resolution 
referred to had been seen by the First Com- 
ioners. The control of buildings in the 
te enclosures were not, however, within 
his contro! but of that of the Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Woods. It was the policy of the 
First Commissioner to acquire, as opportunity 
offered, parts of the enclosures and to add the 
land so acquired to the area of the Park. 

New Delhi. 

Mr. King asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India whether the estimate of 4,000,0000. 
which had been made of the amount to be 
expended by the Government of India on the 
new Delhi was adhered to; and, if so, whether 
a statement of such estimated expense could be 
given, distinguishing the sums for purchase of 
ground, for laying-out, draining, and clearing 
the site, for building Government House, for 
building other Government buildings, and for 
fittings and furniture. 

Mr. D. Baker: “In the course of the 
Budget discussion in the Legislative Council the 
Viceroy, on March 25 last, stated that he had 
good reason to believe tl with proper care 
and supervision the sum of four millions sterling 
would be in the end but little, if at all, exceeded 
by the time the city is built. The Secretary of 
State is not aware of any fresh circumstance 
ggesting a modification of this figure, but no 
detailed estimates of expenditure under different 
heads are as yet available.” 


assel asked 


Town Planning. 
aylor asked the President of the 
Local Government Board if he would state how 
many cases of the compulsory purchase of land 
for the purpose of housing and town planning 
had been sanctioned since the passing of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act; the price 
paid for the land so acquired; and the relation 
such price bore to the annual value as 
by the rate-books or by Government valuation. 

Mr. J, Burns said that only one order for the 
compulsory purchase of land for housing 
purposes had been confirmed by the Board 
under the First Schedule to the Housing, Town 
Planning, ete., Act, 1999, viz., the Erpingham 
Order, parish of Edgefield. In that case the 
arbitrator had awarded 382/. The sum was 
thirty and a half times the gross estimated 
rental of the property bought. He was not, of 
course, aware how the sum awarded was arrived 
at, and whether any sum was included in it for 
severance or injurious affection. 

Edinburgh Buildings. 

Hogge asked the representative of the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he could 
state the }precise nature of the offer made by 
the First Commissioner of Works to the Edin- 
burgh City Council in adjusting the building 
line in connexion with the laboratory at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens; and whether he could 
state why it was now proposed to make additions 
at the rear of the laborato: ‘ing that when 
the building was erected originally it was 
stated that such space could not be taken 
from the gardens. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, in 
reply, said the whole matter of the building 
line in Inverleith-row was now the subject 
of negotiation between the First Commissioner 
and the Edinburgh Town Council, and a 
satisfactory outcome was anticipated. 


M 
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Government Buildings, Scotland. 

Mr. Hogge, on Tuesday, asked the Hon 
Member for St. Geor; n-the-East, as repre. 
senting the First issioner of Works, 
whether the designs for any new Government 
buildings in Scotland would be thrown open 
to competition among Scottish architects; 
whether, in the case of the proposed Scottish 
offices to be erected in Edinburgh on the site 
of the existing Calton Gaol, it was proposed 
to invite outside competition ; whether, seeing 
the existing buildings were at present in use 
as a prison, for which no new site had beep 
acquired, there was ample time for competie 
tive designs to be invited; and whether, if 
the designs were not to be thrown open for 
competition, the First Commissioner of Works 
would at an early date place the model of 
the proposed buildings in the Tea Room, s0 
that all Scottish Members might see what wag 
contemplated. 

Mr. Benn said the First Commi 
the assistance of a small Committe 
of Parliament, who decided inst an open 
competition. The Calton Hill Buildings would 
therefore, be designed in the Office of Works 
An independent Scotch architect of high 
standing would be asked to advise on the matter, 
The First Commissioner would be happy to givé 
all the Scottish Members an opportunity of 
inspecting the plans and model before the 
building was put in hand. 

Lord Balcarres asked if this meant that the 
independent Scottish architect of high standing 
going to be allowed to r se the plang 
which had been prepared. 

Mr. Benn said he would be consulted as to 
the merits of the plan which had been preparedy 

Lord Balcarres asked if it would not be better 
if he were to prepare the plans himself. 

Mr. Benn: That is a matter of opinion, 


oner invited 
of Members 


————— 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL: 


EIGHTH REPORT. 


Ir was in August, 1893, that the Builder 
first referred to the bacterial purification of 
e in connexion with the evidence given 
ims-Woodhead before the Royal 
ion on the London Water Supply, and 
five years afterwards, in the sixty-first year ol 
Royal Commis. 
sion was appointed that has now issued ifs 
eighth Report. 

‘By far the greater part of their labours has 
been devoted to the investigation of the applica: 
tion of bacterial processes to a solution of tht 
sewage problem, and it was this aspect of the 
subject that first led to its appointment. 

Fourteen years seems a long time for fhe 
work of any Commission, and only three out 
of the eight original members have survived tt 
the latest Report. 

What they have done and the methods the} 
have adopted have been the subject of som 
severe criticism, and, in the light of their lates 
production, a good deal of this has been wel 
deserved. 

Many persons who were in a position to fom 
a sound judgment soon came to the conclusiol 
that the Commission were not well equippet 
for the work they had undertaken, but thi 
opinion was greatly qualified by the fact that 
was really pioneer work they were called upol 
to deal with, and that only men of altogetha 
exceptional training and ability could hay 
mastered the situation. The result of thi 
inadequacy has been only what might hay 
been expected. ‘The Commission, having takel 
a vast amount of conflicting or inconclusiv 
evidence, themselves simply to observes 
what was being done all over the country unde 
the pressure of statutes which there were i 
means of complying with, and without raisin 
a word of protest against prodigious sum 
of money spent upon schemes that might wel 
have been held back until the Commissidl 
were in a better position to form a definil 
and approximately final opinion. 

This attitude of observation entailed @ 
amount of scientific research that would hav 
been quite proper subject-matter for a nation 
laboratory, but it has had the effect of retardim 
the practical objects the Commission were calle 
upon to deal with. If there were any doubt 
about the justice of these observations befor 
the production of the latest Report they hay 
been quite set aside by its appearance. 
embodies an absolutely common-sense view ‘ 
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hole subject which might have had effect 
to it within a few months of their appoint- 
This would, at any rate, have secured 
modification of the law that has led to 
ss disputes, and which, after fourteen 
of laborious investigation, they at last 
mend should be altered. 
sre is now good reason to believe that their 
n Report will be heartily weleomed, and 
) one more than the ratepayer. 
2 first paragraph of their summary of 
usions runs as follows :—‘‘ The law should 
tered so that a person discharging sewage 
sr into a stream shall not be deemed to 
committed an offence under the Rivers 
tion Prevention Act (1876) if the sewage 
x is discharged in a form which satisfies 
equirements of the prescribed standard.” 
e prescribed standard, both as regards 
nded matter and dissolved oxygen, taken 
1 five days, should be regarded as satis- 
ry, and the more so a i the 
nt of dilution which, although obvious 
the first, had no effect given to it. 
the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal 
started on the lines of th sical in- 
sations of Pettenkofer, carried out long 
e their appointment, they might have 
sd at their present conclusions many years 


e recommendation in a previous Report 
a Central Authority should determine the 
to be applied was positively alarming, but 
. very different matter now that reasonable 
are to be determined before its appoint- 


perts will still await the issue of the 
ndix to the eighth Report with 
seeing that the technical details 
d in carrying out the proposed tests are 
what difficult, and an apparatus previously 
umended by the Commission has been the 
ct of unfavourable criticism. No doubt 
proposed arrangements have now been 
sted, so that there is good reason to expect 
the very expensive anomaly of the law of 
pollution, being impossible to comply 
will no longer exist. 
’s well that ends well, and there should 
yeneral sense of satisfaction that the Royal 
nission on Sewage Disposal has at last 
2d at such common-sense conclusions. 


—__----—__ 


ETROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
in Asylums Board on Saturday the 
ving matters were dealt with :— 


ice Green Hosvital.—A letter was received 
the Local Government Board, assenting 
ally to the structural alterations involved 
© proposals regarding the Joyce Green 
ital undry, and asking for a complete 
ate of cost. 

vesden Asylum.—lt was decided, subject 
ne sanction of the Local Government, 
dl, to accept the tender of Messrs. H. 
g & Co,, amounting to 5,838/., for the 


ion of iron bridges of two tiers each 
en certain blocks at Leavesden Asylum. 


pen Marys Children’s Hospital.—In June 
the Local Government Board approved 
ally of the proposal to extend the 
ahs of four of the double cottage blocks 
2 above hospital, and, at the same time, 
to be furnished with a complete estimate 
st based upon a tender. Tenders had 
obtained, and the lowest was that of 
‘s. Summers Brothers, Normanhurst, 
ngton, amounting to 1,247. To this. had 
added 507, for incidental expenses. 
Report was also presented regarding the 
1e for isolation accommodation, recrea- 
yall, and schoolrooms at the same hospital. 
s recommended that no further action be 
for the present in regard to the isolation 
mmodation, but that the revised plans for 
rection of a recreation hall and school- 
at an estimated cost of 7.045/., be 
Beet to the Local Government Board for 
val. 


7a a ie es EAE 
[ETROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan 
r Board on December 18 the following 
st other matters were dealt with :— 

nehes.—It was agreed that the following 
be added to the schedules of prices in 
tion in respect of the reinstatement of 
ies broken un by the Board within the 
mentioned districts:—Lambeth Borough 
‘sprayed macadam, 3s, 6d. per yard; 
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Tottenham Urban—Relavi~~ wood on 12-in. 
granite, 15s. 6d. per yard; Buckhurst Hill 
Urban—Tar-sprayed gravel, 6d. per yard; 
Bromley Rural—Tar-painted granite, 1s, 8d. 
Bena wea, and tar-painted flint, 1s, 2d. per 
yard. 

Reinforced Fencing.—It was decided to 
accept the tender of the Reinforced Concrete 
Fence Posts Company for the erection of a 
concrete post and wire fence, 3,890 yds, in 
length, at the Chingford Reservoir, at a cost 
of 2s, Id. per yard. 


SS = 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


In the case of Garnant v. Anthracite 
Collieries, Ltd. (current “Law Reports’’) the 
Court of Appeal had to consider a point under 

’s Compensation Act in connexion 
L man employed 
as a collier s ystagmus, and for 
a time wags paid compensation by consent, 
The employers then applied for a review, and 
at the hearing evidence was given ‘that, 
although the man was no longer actually 
suffering from the disease, the previous attack 
rendered him liable to a recurrence. The 
Court on this evidence held that as there was 


evidence that the effects of the disease still 
continued the County Court Judge was 
justified in holding that the applicant was 
entitled to compensation. 

This decision must be compared with that 


mnally Colliery Compan 
Ltd. (5 Butt., W.C. 375), by which a work- 
man in similar circumstances, but where no 
medical evidence was offered as to the pre- 
disposing effects of the disease, was held not 
to have satisfied the burden of proof laid 
upon him, since the tendency to nystagmus 
alleged in that case might have been due to 


in Jones v. New B: 


a personal susceptibility not common to all 
collie In the argument in Garnant’s case 


some point was endeavoured to be made as to 
some diseases being scheduled in the Third 
Schedule to the Act with their'sequele, whilst 
others, of which nystagmus is one, are 
scheduled without sequele. We may point 
out that in this case there could be no question 
of sequele, because the incapacity was held 
to be caused by the original disease, which 
left the patient susceptible to a recurrence 
of the same disease. The term sequela is 
added in connexion with certain eases in 
the Act, because it is well recognised that 
certain industrial diseases set up diseases of 
a different nature. For instance, lead poison- 
ing may set up kidney disease, and some 
disea: may cause paralysis. 


The Insurance Act. 

A Divisional Court has recently considered 
three cases under the Insurance Act—Hurlock 
v. Shinn; ». Hedderick, ea parte Slate; 
and Morris v. Ashton. The appellants in each 
case had been convicted of failure to pay 
contributions under Part I. of the Insurance 
Act, in respect of Health Insurance, and in 
the three cases almost every possible technical 
objection w raised to the convictions. The 
Court, constituted of three judges, including 
the Lord Chief Justice, unanimously decided 
the cases in favour of the Crown, 

It may be well, as shortly as possible, to 
set out the points decided, for it may prevent 
employers embarking on useless litigation. It 
appears first to have been contended that a 
conviction for an offence and an order to pay 
a contribution could not be contained in one 
order. Sect, 68, subsect. 2, certainly gives the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction power both 
to inflict a fine and to order payment of con- 
tributions withheld, and the Court held that 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, the 
order was rightly made. The second point 
one which has been freely aired in the 
Press, that there could be no obligation to 
pay contributions until the benefits under the 
Act were arranged. The Court complimented 
Counsel on his courage in putting forward the 
contention, but declined to give effect to it. 
Tt was also contended that, as Provisional 
Regulations, the rules were not authorised by 
the Act, and that certain regulations, includ- 
ing Rule 6, as to the time of payment, were 
ultra vires, and that the body making them 
were not a “Government Department” within 
sect. 4 of the Rules Publication Act, 1893. 
All these objections were overruled, and it is 
unnecessary for us to enter into the legal 
arguments. The general public is hardly 
likely to impugn the Act on technical grounds 
such as the above, but one point was decided 
which is of general interest, and which should 
be especially noted by those liable to pay 
contributions. In the case Morris v. Ashton 
twenty-eight summonses were issued against 
one employer, who for seven weeks had neg- 
lected to pay contributions in respect of four 
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workmen. It was contended that this con. 
stituted one offence, and ought to have been 
included in one summons. The Court, whilst 
not deciding whether offences committed on 
different days could be included in one 
summons, held that each offence could cer- 
tainly be dealt with separately. Thus it will 
be seen, if default is made in respect of pay- 
ments due in different weeks, the person in 
default is liable to be put to the cost of 
separate summonses. 


District Surveyor’s Fees. 
In the Lambeth Police Court on the 9th 


inst. a test case was tried to ascertain the 
meaning of sect. 26 of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, which 


prescribes the fees to be paid to District Sur 
veyors in respect of skeleton-frame buildings. 
The section prescribes that the fees shall be 
equal to two and a half times the fees specified 
in regard to new buildings by the Act of 1894. 
‘As reported in tho Times, the contention put 
forward on behalf of the District Surveyor 
was that this fee was to be in addition to 
the fee prescribed by the Act of 1894, not 
in substitution for it, The magistrate declined 
to accept this view, and it is hard to see how 
he could have come to any other conclusion. 
Tf a unit is mentioned as a basis of computa- 
tion, how is it possible, in attaining the result, 
to reckon in the unit itself? 


Land Valuation. 

In the case of Hornby. v. Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, recently tried in the High 
Court, a decision of a Referee under the 
Finance Act was upheld. 

A property, “The Rest,” at Aldeburgh, was 
purchased by Mr. Money in 1886 for 2,1500., 
and, it was asserted, 4007. had been expended 
in Improvements. He died in 1895, leaving 
the premises in trust, his widow being tenant 
for life. In 1902 the trustees expended 501. 
on drainage. A neighbouring landowner was 
very anxious to acquire the property, and after 
repeated offers the property was sold to her 
in August, 1910, for 3,500/. soe 

On September 21, 1911, the provisional 
valuation was served on the trustees, showing 
original gross value 2,0007. and assessable. site 
value 6002. On appeal, the Referee fixed the 
gross value at 2,1402., and the assessable site 
value 7401. Ever since May, 1908, the adjoin- 
ing proprietor had been offering 3,500/. for 
“The Rest” and 5002. for an adjoining 
cottage and stabling, and it was contended, 
on behalf of the trustees, that the original 
gross value as determined by the Referee was 
not equal to the price which a willing seller 
could have obtained in the open market on 
April 30, 1909. No question was raised as to 
the deductions made to arrive at the assessable 
site value 740/., and the Court affirmed the 
Referee on the ground that the offer in 
question had not been made to a willing seller 
in the open market. The tenant for life was 
extremely unwilling to sell, and the purchaser 
was anxious to purchase, and had in a letter 
expressed the opinion that she was offering 
for the whole property, including the cottage 
and stabling, which were admitted to be 500/., 
at least 1,0002, more than it was worth. It is 
obvious this was an instance of a “ fancy 
price,’ but the case suggests some curious 
reflections on the working of the Act. Suppos- 
ing this sale to have been completed when. 
the sum was first offered in M 1908, then it 
would appear that when the pr onal valua- 
tion came to be made the purchaser could, 
under sect, 2, subsect. 3, have applied to have 
a site value calculated on this fancy price 
substituted for the original site value, and it 
is certain that no increment value would then 
be likely to accrue in respect of the property. 

Another point in the case deserves attention 
as illustrating the difficulties attending an 
accurate valuation of properties. Two experts 
gave evidence before the judge on behalf of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue as to 
what they considered the value of the property 
in the open market by a willing seller. One 
of them placed the valne at 2,0002., the other 
at 1,250. Assuming these experts to be agreed 
‘as to the deductions, and “an occasion to 
occur whilst the value remained unchanged, 
it is obvious, if the lower valuation of one be 
taken as the original value, and the valuation, 
of the other on the occasion, there would be 
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increment value duty charged of 1501. The 
mereres accepted the value of neither, but 
it 1407. higher. These figures well 


placed n 
iene the uncertainties. of valuation and 


the ‘happy-go-lucky’? nature of taxation 
based on pure estimate. 


Waterworks Breaking-up Streets. ci 

Court of Appeal, in the case of tho 
Meee etc., of Somes », Harpur (current 
“Law Reports”), had to cons der a point 
under the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. The 
Corporation, as the water authority, had 
broken up a certain road and laid down a 
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water-pipe. The work was properly carried 
out, and the road was made good under the 
superintendence of the respondent, the Sur- 
veyor to the County Council: but eight months 
after the completion of the work a portion of 
the road, and the river bank supporting it 
slipped into the river. It was alleged by the 
County Council that this damage resulted 
from the pipe having been laid in the road, 
and they claimed compensation under sect. 28 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act. The justices 
were of opinion that the damage was so 
eaused, and ordered the Corporation to pay 
871. 1 and taxed costs. 

The Corporation contended that sect. 28 had 
no application, and therefore that the justices 
had no jurisdiction. The Divisional Court 
held that the justices were right; but the 
Court of Appeal have now reversed the judg- 
ment of the Divisional Court. The point in- 
volved was of some complexity, involving the 
interpretation of several statutes, but, as 
simply as we can state it, the decision amounts 
to this. Sect. 28 of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847, gives tne undertakers powers to 
break up the streets for the purpose of laying 
pipes or repairing the same, “ doing so little 
damage as can be in the execution of the 
powers hereby or by the special Act granted, 
and making compensation for any damage that 
may be done in the execution of such power 
The Court of Appeal held that the damage 
here complained of was not ‘damage done 
in the execution of such powe as the 
authorised work had been properly carried 
out and made good before the damage 
occurred. But then it was argued that sect. 85 
applied, which provides that, ‘with respect 
to the recovery of damages not specially pro- 
vided for,’’ the Railway Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1847, is to be incorporated, and by 
sect. 140 of that Act, damages are to be ascer- 
tained by justic The Court held that the 
damages not specially provided for mentioned 
in th ction are not damages by way of 


compensation under sect. 28, but damages for 
wrongful acts. The case was practically de- 
cided when it was held that the damage 


occurring long after the work under the statu- 
tory powers were completed was not damage 
under sect. 28. If the damage had been done 
in the execution of the statutory powers it 
is not decided whether in such a case tho 
justices would have had jurisdiction; but the 
Court intimated that unless express statutory 
jurisdiction was conferred then the remedy 
would be by common law action. 


2S 
LAW REPORTS. 


Action by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to Restrain Use of Letters R.I.B.A. 


Tue case of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects against Mr. Harry Horatio Rey- 
nolds recently came before Mr, Justice 
Warrington in the Chancery Division upon a 
motion for judgment, 

Mr. Whinney, Counsel appearing for the 
Institute, stated that the action was brought 
by the Institute of British Architects for the 
purpose of obtaining an injunction to restrain 
the defendant, who practised as an architect 
and surveyor in Birmingham, from using, in 
connexion with his business as an architect, 
the letters R.I.B.A. in such a manner as to 
lead the public to believe that he was a 
member of the Institute. 

It was agreed that the motion should be 
treated as the trial of the action, and that 
an order should be made that the defendant 
should be perpetually restrained from usir 
in connexion with his business as an architec 
or surveyor, or otherwise, from using the 
letters R.IB.A. after his name, and from 
carrying on business in such a manner as to 
tend to the belief that he was a member of, or 
that his business was in any way connected 
with, the plaintiff Institute. x 
_ His Lordship made an order 
tion in the terms asked, and directed that 
the defendant should pay to the Institute the 
costs of the action, such costs to be taxed in 
the event of the parties not agreeing them. 


for an injunc- 


Kine’s Bencu Division, Drvistonat Courr. 
(Before Justices Rrptey and Sorvrron.) 


Action by Builders ;: 

John Thompson & Co. y. Thompson. 
Tue plaintiffs in this case 
to vary an order made by Ver 
an Official Referee, in a building d 
pute. The plaintiffs were builders and con- 
tractors of Wood-street, Peterborough, and the 
defendant was Mr, George Thompson, of 
Sutton Marsh, Long Sutton, and the action 
before Mr. Verey was to recover the balance 
of an account for alterations and additions to 


appealed 


tHe susp: 


Wryde House, Thorney, Peterborough. This 
residence was acquired by the defendant as a 
present for his daughter on her approaching 
marriage, which took place in the spring of 
1911, to Mr. H. §. Dixon-Spain, land agent 
to the Earl of Leicester. The house was built 
in 1862, and up to the time of the purchase by 
the defendant had been used as a farmhouse. 
It was stated on behalf of the plaintiffs that 
no architect had been employed in the und. 
taking, and, save for a rough plan, no_ plas! 
were ever prepared but those by the plaintiffs, 
who, consequentiy, as well as being contractors, 
were their own architects. Prior to the case 
coming before Mr. Verey, architects and sur- 
veyors of repute—including Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.—went to Wryde House, 
and they gave evidence before the Official 
Referee as to the value of the work done. The 
claim on behalf of the plaintiffs was 1,741l., 
and the defendant at fi paid them 1,0002. 
Subsequently, as his Counsel put it, for the 
sake of peace, he paid a further 4000. into 
Court, making 1,400/., in satisfaction of the 
claim. The Official Referee found this sum 
was sufficient to satisfy plaintiffs’ claim, and 
therefore gave judgment for the defendant 
with costs, after deducting therefrom the 
plaintiffs’ costs up to the time of the payment 
into Court. 

Mr. Atkin, K.C., for the respondent, took 
a preliminary objection that there was no 
right of appeal on a question of costs only. 

The Court overruled the objection, and 
decided to hear the appeal. : 

Mr. Compston, K.C., for the appellants, said, 
as his clients had succeeded on the 400/. paid 
into Court, they were entitled to the costs up 
to the time of the judgment. The appellants 
declined to accept the 400/. as a present, as 
they considered they were entitled to more, 
and would fight for it as a right. They had 
fought and won on the 4002, and were, there- 


fore, entitled to the costs of a successful 
litigant. In pursuing a honest claim a liti- 
gant should nob be deprived of his costs 


because he recovered a less sum than he con- 
sidered he was entitled to. 

Without calling on the other side, the Court 
held that the Official Referee had exercised the 
discretionary powers vested in him, and he 
was right in doing so. The Court could see 
no reason for interfering with his judgment, 
and the appeal would be dismissed with costs. 


Kine’s Bencx Divisio: DIvisionaL Court. 


(Before the Lorp Cuier Justice and Justices 
PHILLIMORE and PICKFORD.) 


Builder and the Insurance Act: 
Important Appeal. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, December 11 
and 12, the Court dealt with important ap- 
peals under the Insurance Act affecting all 
employers of labour. One of the appellants 
was Mr. Walter Slate, builder, of Brecknock- 
road, Islington, who was fined 10/. and 51. 5s. 
costs at the North London Police Court in 
respect of eight summonses, and 1s. and Qs. 
s in respect of others for failing to pay 
necessary contributions under the In- 
surance Act. Mr. Slate was also ordered to 
pay up all arrears of contributions. The 
appeal came before the Court on a rule nisi 
for certiorari to the Stipendiary Magistrate, 
directing him to show cause why the con- 
victions should not be brought into the High 
Court to be quashed. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir John Simon, 
K.C., M.P.), Mr. Travers Humphreys, and 
Mr. Branson appeared to oppose the rule on 
behalf of the Insurance Commissioners: while 
Mr. Jellicoe, on behalf of the Insurance 
Act Amendment Society, represented the 
‘appellants, 

The Solicitor-General said the appellant was 
fined for not paying the whole 7d. a week, 
part of which he could deduct from the em- 
ployees’ wages. Appellant had taken six 
points, viz.:—(1) That the making and promul- 
gation of the regulations which formed the 
basis of the magistrate’s decision had nob 
been proved, and that they were invalid as not 
being statutory rules within the meaning of 
the Rules Publication A 1893; (2) that the 
regulations were ultra s the powers con- 
ferred by the Act; (3) that no insurance card 
was ever issued to the employee within the 
meaning of the regulations; (4) that the charge 
did not amount in law to any offence for 
which the magistrate was entitled to convict: 
(5) that the combined effect of the conviction 
and order for ment of arrears was not 
within the magistrate’s jurisdiction: and (6) 
that the conviction disclosed no offence under 
the Act. His friend, proceeded the Solicitor- 
General, seemed to raise the point that there 
was no power in the Commissioners to demand 
contributions, because no benefits had been 
arranged for, and that there had been a 
breach of Parliamentary contract, and it was 
also contended that the magistrate had no 
jurisdiction to order the payment of a fine as 


the 
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well as arrears in one conviction. There Was 
no doubt, however, that the Act stipulated for 
the payment of arrears as well as the penalty, 
and proceedings by summary jurisdiction wag 
the proper thing. ‘The second point seemed 
to be equally absurd. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Can it be really 
contended that benelits must all be arranged 
before the 7d. a week can be demanded? 

Mr. Justice Phiilimore said it looked like 
an attack on the administration. It may he 
a breach of duty on the part of the Govern 
ment in not providing the benefits, but that 
did not affect the liapility of the subject to 
ay. 

‘The Solicitor-General further stated thap 
Mr, Jellicoe had raised the point that proper 
times had not been stipulated for the affixing 
of stamps on the cards, but the regulations, 
in his opinion, carefully gave these times. In 
the case of the appellant, they should be 
attixed weekly when the wages were paid, 
But the Court would remember that the ap- 
pellant was not charged with refusing to 
stamp the cards, but for neglecting to pay 
the contributions. 

For the appellant, Mr, Jellicoe contended 
that the reguiations did not come within tha 
Rules Publication Act, because that Act had 
not been complied with by the Commissioners, 
He also argued that the employer could nos 
be sued for each single week’s contribution, 
That was a 


@ serious point, as a great many 
people might be summoned because, and 
through ignorance, they had not stamped the 


cards of their employees. If the statutg 
penalised them for not paying every single 
contribution, some might have hundreds of 
summonses issued against them. He would 


also argue that sect. 69 of the Act did nob 


allow of proceedings being taken by sume 
mary jurisdiction, and that the non-paid con 
tributions could only be recovered by civil 


proceedings. His last point was that the com 
tributions were not payable until something 
had been done to bring about benefits the 
Act defined. 

Mr, Justice Phillimore said this was a tax 
just as much as Income Tax was, which the 
Government had said should be collected. 

Mr. Jellicoe agreed that it was a tax, bub 
he did not think the Government should levy 
it until it could give a quid pro quo. 

Mr. Sanderson, K.C., M.P., then argued @ 
case in which Mr. Morris, a Hertfordshire 
farmer, was fined in each of twenty-eight 
summonses in respect of four employees. He 
said the contention in that case was that im 
failing to pay the seven weekly contributions 
for one employee the appellant had only been 
guilty of one offence, and he should not be 
summoned for each week’s neglect. 

Delivering his judgment, the Lord Chief 
Justice dealt with the three points, vin, 
that the informations laid did not amount to 
an offence; that the magistrate had no juris: 
diction to order the payment of arrears as 
well as the fine; and that no offence had been 
disclosed by the conviction, his Lordship said 
a close consideration of the Act would giye 
an ample answer to these questions. There 
was no doubt that the magistrate had the right 
to hear the case and deal with it under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, and he rather 
complimented Mr. Jellicoe on raising points 
which would not have been raised except im 
such a case as this, when it was endeavoured 
to show that the whole thing was bad. It 
had been contended that the Insurance Com 
missioners could not levy contributions until 
they had completed the regulations dealing 
with benefits, Again, he complimented Mr 
Jellicoe on the courage and ingenuity which 
prompted him to argue such a point; but if 
was one which he could not uphold, for if he 
did it would mean the stultifying of the wholé 
operation of the Act. The contention that the 
Rules Publication Act had not been complied 
with, and that no times had been prescribi 
for the affixing of stamp: also could nob 
prevail, for, with regard to the first point, the 
rules could not be bad simply because they 
were provisional, and, with regard to thé 
second, the Act did prescribe times for the 
affixing of the stamps. Lastly, he would deal 
with the argument that the Commissioners 
could not ue summonses for each weeks 
contribution. It might be embarrassing and 
unfair to summon a man for each week hé 
did not pay; but the Act was plain, i 


and if 
said that the defaulter shonld be summoned 
for each offence and be liable to a nenalty for 
each offence. Therefore the appeals would 
be_dismissed, with costs. 

Justices Phillimore and Pickford concurred, 


A Builder’s Appeal Dismissed. 
Tue Divisional Court, on Friday, December 
13, also dealt with the appeal of Mr. Hollidge, 
builder, of Ruislip, as to a conviction against 


him by the Uxbridge ningistrates for al 
offence under the bnilding by-laws of the 
Ruislip-Northwood Urban District Council! 


Mr. Hollidge, who moved on a rule nisi for 
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horari to quash the conviction, alleged that 
| conviction could not stand because the 
jirman of the prosecuting Council, who 
jalso a Justice of the Peace, sat on the 
ch during the hearing of the summons, 
jtook part in the proceedings, even though 
jnay not have adjudicated. The matter has 
n before the Court previously, and was 
purned that certain preliminaries might 
properly carried out. Mr. McMorran, K.C., 
> contended, on behalf of the respondent 
jncil, that the appeal could not be pro- 
led with, because, before setting the appeal 
rn for hearing, Mr. Hollidge had not given 
Inecessary notice according to law to the 
dective parties, 

ifter hearing Mr. Pollock, K.C. (for the 
jellant), the Court upheld that objection 
dismissed the appeal with costs, 


— 


DivisionaL Court. 
fore the Lorp Cumr Jusricn and Justices 

PHILLIMORE and PICKFORD.) 

What is an Addition ? 

resting point was raised before the 
December 13 as to what 
” to a building. The 
stion came before the Court on the appeal 
the Sunderland Corporation against the 
ision of the Sunderland Justices, who de- 
ied to convict Mr. Charlton, of 13, Roper- 


pace, Sunderland, for an alleged offence 
‘inst the Public Health (Buildings in 
eets) Act. 


fr. Simey, on behalf of the Corporation, 
lained that Mr. Charlton built a porch in 
nt of his house, and the addition extended 
about 6 ft, He had not received the 
ction of the Corporation to the building of 
porch, and he was summoned for a breach 
the statute. The magistrates declined to 
vict, holding that the porch was not an 
ddition ”’ within the meaning of the section, 
s contention was that it was an “addi- 
1.” If it was not that, he could not under- 
nd what it was, for it certainly was not a 
traction. The porch, as he had said, 
ended from the front of the house, and was 
inst it, but he agreed that it was built on 
eels, so that it could be moved. 
the Lord Chief Justice: Then the question 


Is a movable porch an addition to a 
Iding? 


ounsel said that was so. The respondent 
| moved the porch 3 in. from the house, 
show, he supposed, that it could be moved. 
arefore, it was not attached to the house 
all. At the same time, he contended that 
same within the statute as an ‘ addition.” 
he Court dismissed the appeal, the Lord 
ief Justice remarking that the justices had 
nd that the porch was not an ‘ addition” 
hin the meaning of sect. 3 of the statute, 
ich said that a structure was an addition 
a house when built on to the main wall. 
therefore, seemed to him that the re- 
ndent had erected something which was 
connected with the main wall of the house, 
l it could not be said to be an addition. 


DrvisionaL Court. 
fore the Lorp Cuter Jusrice and Justices 
Cotertpcr and Row1att.) 


What is a ‘‘New Building ’’ ? 


. SOMEWHAT amusing point was decided by 
Court on Monday, December 16, when the 
stion: ‘‘What is a new building?” was 
sussed. The matter came before the Court 
the appeal of Mr, George James, of Port 
dgend, who contended that the local magis- 
fes were wrong when they convicted him 
erecting a ‘new building” without his 
ns being sanctioned by the Bridgend Sur- 
or, and for occupying the building without 
eiving the certificate of the Council to the 
ct that it was fit for human habitation, 
Ir. Macmorran, K.C., who appeared for 
appellant, explained that his client was 
pier of two vans, one of which he 
sleeping and the other for living in. 
» day he built a dwarf wall, and placed 
side of the vans on it. while against the 
er side of a van he built a chimney-stack. 
e was at once summoned by the local 
meil for erecting a “new building” with- 
approved plans, and for occupying the 
ew building ”’ without a certificate that it 
; fit for habitation. 
he magistrates fined him 40s. in each case. 
ounsel argued that the fact that a dwarf 
1 was erected under the vans and a 
mney-stack added could not make a ‘“ new 
lding ”’ of vans which had been occupied 
three years, and it was rather late in the 
to ask for a certificate to the effect that 
vans were habitable. 
he Court dismissed the appeal, thus affirm 
the decision of the justices. the Lord Chief 
tice remarking that the ma tes decided 
question on the facts, and they did not see 
ir way to interfere. 
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Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr, Justice PARKER.) 

Heavy Claim by and against Contractors : 
J. Aird & Co, y. the Tanjong Pagar Dock Board. 

As already stated, the plaintiffs claim from 
the defendants 500,000/., as damages for alleged 
breach of contract in connexion with the con- 
struction of a wet dock at Singapore. Plain- 
tiffs, who are the well-known contractors, 
allege that the defendants misrepresented the 
conditions under which the contract was to 
be ed out, and, therefore, that they were 
justified in repudiating the contract. De- 
fendants denied these allegations, and served 
a notice on the executors of the late Sir John 
Aird, who in his lifetime was a member of 
the plaintiff firm and a party to the contract, 
making a claim against his estate of about 
1,000,0007., as damages for breach of contract. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., Mr. Macassey, K.C., and 
Mr. Schwann appeared for the plaintiff 
and Sir R. Finlay, K.C., Mr. George Cave, 
K.C., Mr. Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh Fort, Mr. 
Mathews, and Mr. Hull for the defendants. 

When the hearing was resumed last week his 
Lordship said there were two charges of 
fraud—one, the fraudulent statement that the 
pits were sunk to a certain level; and the 
other, concealing facts which they knew re- 
garding those pits. With regard to the second 
point, his Lordship said he was inclined to 
agree there was not sufficient evidence to find 
there was any fraudulent concealment at all. 
He believed Mr. Wilson, Mr. Warren, and 
Mr. Nicholson all thought the angle of repose 
of the mud was one and a half to one, and 
they discovered nothing in the results of the 
sinking of the pits which would lead them 
to the conclusion that it was otherwise. It 
was a natural finding, for it was quite incon- 
ceivable that anyone concerned should forward 
plans which they knew to be false. 

Mr. Cave asked if, in the event of the issue 
of fraud failing, it would be open to the 
plaintiffs to seek relief upon the footing of 
innocent misrepresentation. 

His Lordship said he was not going to put 
the parties to the risk of having another 
forty days’ trial on the question of innocent 
misrepresentation. He intended dealing with 
the whole matter, and, if necessary, would 
allow amendments. 

Mr. Cave: If the plaintiffs 
honesty, the Court will not 
amend ? 

His Lordship said if it was necessary to 
make a precedent, he was going to do so. 
To tell the truth, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, it seemed to him 
that if there was a case where a person was 
prima facie justified in charging fraud this 
was one. 

Mr. Cave: I ask that you will not lay it 
down as a rule that if you are suspicious you 
make a charge of fraud. 

His Lordshin: It is more than suspicion. 
They knew that the defendants must have 
known that the statement was untrue. Why 
should the plaintiffs, who must have lost 
thousands of pounds, be nut to any extra cost? 

Mr. Cave submitted that. as the pleadings 
stood, the plaintiffs could not succeed without 
proving dishonesty. 

His Lordship said they had here what he 
understood to be a Governtment department, 
and these people had been misled by what 
they said were misrepresentations. That was 
his present opinion. He thought that that was 
undoubtedly clear from the moment Mr. Liddle 
had given his evidence, having regard to the 
line the cross-examination had taken. The 
serious question of law which arose was 
whether, under those circumstancee, they could 
retain the bargain. Under the circumstances, 
it did not recommend itself to him (his 
Lordship). He would relieve Counsel on the 


dis- 
them to 


charge 
allow 


point as to whether anybody intended to 
deceive. He had made up his mind that they 
did not. 


Other technical evidence was then called, 
and Counsel for the respective parties then 
addressed the learned Judge, and the argu- 


ments were proceeding when we went to 
press. 

District Surveyors’ Fees. 
Four summonses came before Mr. Cecil 


Chapman at Tower Bridge Police Court on 
the 11th inst. Mr. Robert John Angel 
Borough Surveyor of Bermondsey, was sum- 
moned for ‘that he, being a person who ought 
to serve a building notice, did fail to do so, 
and did begin to execute work in respect to 
which he ought to serve a building notice 
before serving such notice ’ 

Mr. Daldy appeared for the complainant, 
Mr. Charles Archibald Daubney, District Sur- 
veyor of Rotherhithe; Mr, Macmorran, K.C., 
apneared for the Bermondsey Borough Council. 

The District Surveyor contended that where 
the Borough Surveyor, acting for the Borough 
Council, in laying or reconstructing a sewer, 
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passed under a structure or building, or within 
5 ft. of it, notice must be served and ‘fees 
paid, 

For the defence, Mr. Angel said that in 
three of the four cases the sewers passed under 
buildings, but in no case was the fabric 
touched. 

A question arose as to the interpretation 
which was placed on the word “ foundation,” 
and Mr, Daldy, cross-examining, quoted from 
the Building Act the words: “The footing 
shall rest on solid ground, or upon concrete, 
or upon other solid substructure.” The witness 
replied that if the footings rested upon con- 
crete that would be called foundation, but 
solid ground was no part of the foundation. 

Mr. Cecil Chapman: You say that if it rests 
upon something natural you don’t call that 
foundation?—The Witness: Yes, 

Mr, Macmorran, addressing the Court, said 
that in one case the work carried out was the 
relaying of a sewer which ran underneath a 
building, and then emptied itself into tho 
Thames. In the second case the sewer ran 
underneath a building, and was then turned 
into a manhole; in the third case a new drain 
ran part of the way under a wall, but not 
through it, and was joined up with the old 
drain, which was thus connected with the 
sewer trench; in the fourth case they were 
dealing with a sewer in a passage. 

The claim of the District Surveyor in this 
case (Counsel went on) was a novel one, It 
was not quite a new one, but it was novel, 
and the Bermondsey Borough Council—as he 
thought other Borough Councils must be— 
were in a state of very considerable alarm, 
because if a local authority carrying out 
sewerage work was required to give building 
notices, and to pay fees to the District Sur- 
veyor, it wags a very serious matter. The 
learned magistrate had to construe one section 
—and one section only—of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, which provided that where a 
building, or structure, or work was about to 
be begun, the person who was going to carry 
it out must give two clear days’ notice. 

For the District Surveyor, it had been con- 
tended that in all these four cases something 
had been done which came within the descrip- 
tion “building, or structure, or work.” 
Sect, 138 referred to “all work in or upon any 
building or structure,” and it was not, he 
thought, an unfair inference that the word 
“work”? meant the same in sect. 145 as in 
sect. 138. The contention in this case as to 
the 3 ft. limit would applv to the electric 
cables and to gas-mains. He asked his 
Worship to say that a sewer was not a build- 
ing, structure, or work under the London 
Building Act. The persons here laying the 
sewers were persons acting under statutory 
powers, and they were doing this work under 
statutory powers. 

Mr, Daldy argued that there was no exemp- 
tion in favour of the sewer authority from 
the provisions of the London Building Act, 

Mr. Cecil Chapman said it seemed to him 
that it would not be necessary for notice to 
be given of something which was being done 
in connexion with a building by some person 
who was not the owner but a verfect stranger. 
The matter, however, was of sufficient im- 
portance for him to consider his judgment.— 
Morning Advertiser. 


Case under the Building Act: 
District Surveyors’ Fees. 


At Lambeth Police Court on the 17th inst., 
Mr. Hopkins heard a summons taken out by 
Mr. Percy Hunter, District Surveyor for: 
South Lambeth, against Messrs. F. & 
H. F. Higgs, builders, of Hinton-road, 
Loughborough Junction, Herne-hill, for the 
recovery of 22/. 16s, 3d., being fees alleged 
to be due in respect of building works carried 
out by the defendants at the Bon Marché, 
Brixton. Messrs. Higgs have carried out 
certain works at the Bon Marché, Brixton, 
rendered necessary in order to comply with 
the requirements of the London County Council 
under the 1905 (Escape in Case of Fire) Act, 
and the contention of the District Surveyor 
was that certain of the work done entitled 
him to charge fees under the Act of 1894, in 
addition to the fees which will become charge- 
able under the 1905 Act. 

On behalf of the defendants, Mr. Percy 
Robinson contended that the work was all 
work which was necessary in order to comply 
with the requirements of the Act of 1905, and 
that the District Surveyor was only entitled 
to the remuneration provided by that statute, 
and was not entitled to any fees under the 
Act of 1894. 

Mr. H. Payne Wyatt, Consulting Architect 
to the Bon Marché, gave evidence for the 
defence. f 

In the result, Mr. Hopkins said he should 
make no order upon the summons. 

Mr. Percy Robinson applied for ¢ 
the District Surveyor, and Mr. 
allowed 31. 3s. 


sts against 
Hopkins: 


2 


Replying to Mr. Hunter, his Worship said 
he would be willing to state a case. 

In another case, in which’ Mr. Hunter sued 
a builder named Harding for the recovery 
of fees amounting to 6/. 15s. in respect 
of certain works at Camberwell, Mr. Basil 
Watson, who defended, successfully contended 
that the work carried out consisted of necessary 
repairs, in respect of which the District Sur- 
veyor was not entitled to fees, and the summons 
was dismissed. 

——_ 2 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—The Surveyor has been directed to 
prepare plans for the new road and ap- 
proaches, and for the new houses proposed to 
be erected in the Malthouse area, ‘The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Messrs. Pepler & 
Allen, four ‘houses, Richmond Park-road; 
Capt. the Hon. Horace Hood, alteration 
additions to East Sheen Lodge; Mr. R. 
Skinner, three houses, Richmond Park-road. 

Bethnal Gr —The Public Health Com- 
mittee have decided to prepare a scheme for 
the provision of a tuberculosis dispensary. 

Bromley.—The following tenders have been 
received by the Town Council for carrying out 
roadworks in Blackbrook-lane and Barfield- 
roads :—Blackbrook-.ane—Messrs. E. Peill & 
Sons, southern _porti 2,8461.: northern 
portion, 1,175/.; Messr: ‘y Brothers, 3,2301. 
and 1,354/. ; s. J. Mowlem & Co., 2,9202. 
and 1,258/.; Barfield-road—Messrs. Peill, 1990. ; 
Messrs. Fry, 272l.; Messrs. Mowlem, 1910. 

Friern Barnet.—Amended plans by the Sur- 
veyor have been approved, and application is 
to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 38,7501. for the erection 
of houses for the working-classes. The tenders 
of Mr. W. J. Jackson, at 1,777/. and 810/., 
have been conditionally accepted for making 
up Chandos and Hollyfield avenues respec- 
tively. Plans and estimates are to be pre- 
pared for making up a portion of Ashurst- 
road. Plans lodged by Mr. R. P. Simmons 
have been passed for the erection of six houses 
in Halliwick-road, 

Hammersmith.—Hlectricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 5047, Plans 
have been lodged with the London County 
Council by Mes Thomas & Thomas and 
Mess Messon & Sons, for the erection of 
building at Ice Well Wharf, Ship-lane, and in 
Hammersmith-road, respectively. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare the necessary plans for 
ying out certain highway improvements. 
The estimated cost of the work is put at 2,400/. 
Tt has been decided to proceed with a housing 
scheme on a portion of the Wood Farm Estate. 

Hendon (Rural).—The by-laws as to streets 
and buildings have been modified so as to be 
less exacting, more particularly with regard 
to small houses. Plans have been passed for 
the erection of. ten hous in Cecil Park, 
Pinner, for the Metropolitan Railway Surplus 
Land Committee. 

Hendon (Urban).—At a recent meeting of 
the Council a recommendation of the Town 


Planning Committee, that Council proceed 
with the public competition for the town 


planning of the area under conditions to be 
drawn up by the Surveyor, was adopted. It 
was stated in the discussion that the area now 
definitely decided to town plan amounted to 
about 6,000 acres. This was, so far as they 
knew, the largest scheme in the country. A 
suggestion was put forward by the Surveyor, 
in his Report, that the Middlesex County 
Council be asked to consent to pay the cost 
of putting down a strip of tarred macadam 
in the centre of a portion of the carriageway 
of Golder’s Green-road, about 20 ft. wide. He 
estimates the approximate cost at 4.2597. Tt 
seemed to him to be the only satisfactory way 
of dealing with the road at the present time, 
as it would take a long while to obtain the 
County Council’s sanction to the proposed 
wood-paving of the road, and it may be that 
the tar-macadam referred to would then be 
worn out. It was decided to leave the matter 
in abeyance until the Surveyor had prepared 
his Report and estimates of the cost of wood- 
paving. 

Marylebone.—Messrs. Holland 
Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, W. have been 
granted permission to reconstruct the vaults 
at Nos. 46-7-8, Foley-street, and 7-8-9, Union- 
street. Tenders are to be invited for carrying 
out certain alterations at the first-class swim- 
ming-bath to provide means for escape in case 
of fire. The approximate cost of the work is 
put at 1307, - 

New Malden.—The Offices’ Extension Com- 
mittee has under consideration an offer of 
freehold land at the corner of Howard-road 
and King’s-avenue for the erection thereon of 
a public hall. 

Richmond.—The Surveyor has issned a 
report suggesting that Cumberland-road, Kew 
Gardens-road, and Manor-road, should, owing 
to motor-’bus traffic, be reconstructed with 
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proper foundations and 4 in, of a patent road 
material; and that Sandycombe-road, which 
already has a satisfactory foundation, should 
also have a similar coating of material. The 
total cost of the work he puts at 5,121/. The 
Street Improvement Committee report having 
had under consideration a sg stion of the 
Borough Surveyor as to the making of a new 
road from a point in Petersham-road to the 
junction of Sudbrook-lane and Petersham-road. 
It is proposed to make this road 50 ft. wide, 
and the cost of construction will amount to 
16,000. The Committee recommend that such 
new road be included as part of the Richmond 
town-planning scheme. The Council have 
decided to adjourn the matter for two months, 
so that the question could have fuller con- 
sideration. 

Tring.—The tender of Messrs. Free & Son, 
Maidenhead, has been accepted .at 2,2937. for 
ing out private street works in Longfield- 
as has also the tender of Mr. Walter 
Chesham, at 1162, for similar work 
nsfield-road. For laying surface 
water-drains in Miswell-lane and Aylesbury- 
road the tender of Mr. Wright has further 
been accepted, at 2261. 

Twickenham.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 6,7407. and 760/. for private street works 
in five roads. Plans submitted by the London 
General Omnibus Company have been passed 
for the erection of additions and alterations to 
the motor garage in Cambridge-road. 


———--- 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,550 of 1911.—Frederick William Campbell 
and John Murray Leighton: Formation of 
concrete piles, f 

25,795 of 1911.—Fortunato Berardi: Ap- 
paratus and appliances for flushing in water- 
closets and the like. 

26,198 of 1911.—Alice Rosamond Purchas 
Means for preventing the rattling of windo 

26,211 of 1911.—William Turner Lord: Fire- 
grates. 

26,802 of 1911.—James Reed and R. Waygood 
& Co., Ltd.: Locking apparatus for the use 
on gates, doors, or shutters for the protection 
of the entrances to the wells or cages of lifts, 
hoists, and the like. 

26,951 of 1911.—Alexander Beaton Walker: 
Gas and similar radiators, stoves, and the like. 

27,986 of 1911.—William Warner: Flues in 
connexion with destructors for burning towns’ 
refuse 

28.124 of 1911.—Mario Caviccha 
ruccio Piazza-Domini: Self-closing valves for 
water-closets and the like. 

786 of 1912—Thomas Richard Castle and 
Thomas Reginald McDowall: Means for secur- 
ing glass or lights to glazing bars or the like. 

5,297 of 1912—Frederick Hague Neal, 
Alfred Giles, and Frederick Charles Giles: 
Casement and fanlight stays and the like. 


and Fer- 


8,173 of 1912—Eugen Sebestyen: Window 
construction. 
9,764 of 1912—Henry Jamson: Washable 


water or water and oil paint. 


10.436 of 1912.—Firm of Moll & Rohwer: 
Baths. 


11,492 of 1912 —Samuel Diffenderfer Stauffer : 
Combined steam and water radiators. 


14.359 of 1912—Francis Joseph James 

Gibbons: Door-closing contrivances, 
SELECTED PATENTS. 

15,536 of 1911.—William Smith: Brick 

pres: 


This relates to presses for making perforated 
bricks, of the kind in which perforating-plugs 


15,536 of 1911. 


work through a movable perforated plate 
which is pressed on to the brick during the 
insertion and withdrawal of the plugs by 
means of springs interposed between the plate 


* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Pa 
thetn beeen grant of Patents upon 
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and the press head, and wherein the plate § 
is carried by a number of bolts 8 passing 
through the press head 6, and each encireled 
by a spring 10, so as to obtain a more uniform 
distribution of pressure. The perforating 
plugs 2 are carried by a plate 1 secured t 
the press head. The springs 10 are located 
in hollow bosses 11, and are encircled j 


guards 12 adapted’ to telescope into hy 
bc 

15,929 of 1911. — Rokinton Nussurvanji 
Mirza: Reinforced concrete. 


This relates to reinforced concrete consttie 
tions wherein the bonds and shear membey 
are secured to main bars or sheets by means 
of loops A, pressed out from the bar or sheet, 


15,929 of 1911. 


with or without locking-notches a, or formed 
on separate clips E. The main bars of 
columns may be bonded together in_ this 
manner, the loops being either on the main 
bars, or on separate clips E, or on the corner 
of rectangular bonding-frames. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 22.—By Marter & Manner. 

Oxford-st.—21, Newm: (business premii 
+, Yr. 9001. 

(odd), 


Fa: 


7, Booker, & Co. 
Freeling-st., etc., fg. rents 44l., 


1,58 
By Prick s. 
Hammersmith.—348, King-st. (s.), f., er. 601. Bi 
By Dante 
Mile End. 
y.r. 17: bi 
70 
1 
Lambeth,—111, 
in 52 
November 25. 
Clapham. ectory-g1 
61. 10s., e.r. 421... 255 
By Brrr oN. 
Thornton Heath.—5, The Exchange (s.), f., 
y.r. 501. 95 
November 26.—By Frau & S 
Bermondsey.—I4, 16, and 18, Riley 
671. 12s 37 
Norwood. 
151., p. 3 
May & Putnror. 
Brixton.—4, Wiltshire-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., ¢. 
501. Ede ‘2 33 
Sandmere-rd., wt. 6 
401. ... 5 
20 
450 
6,7 
Novemb>r 27.—By Rusnworta & Brow 
Upper Norwood.—1 to 29 (odd), Dover-rd,, 
16 to 26 (even), Nazeb rental 
AA8L. 108... ceccccesees . ie 
By H. Donaupson & Son 
Stoke Newington—54, Milton-rd., 
g.r. 51. wir. 391, ae 18 
By Baxter, Pa & Lupprr. 
Orpington, Kent. h-st., 
House and plot adjoining, f., p. . Ald 
Broml , Babbacombe-rd., w.t. 
L.. 2 
fg. rents : 6,62 
514 and 516, High- 3,00 
November 28.—B: 
Bermondsey.—4 to 9, 50 to 54, Frean-st., u.t, 4 
yrs., g.f. 271. 15s., wir. S14. 12s, ... 18 


RECENT SALES—continued on page 767. 
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/ List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


|For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, 
in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. vi 
(Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


sadvertised 


see previous issues. 
eka 


that a fair wages clause shall 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 


Public Appointment, xvii.; Auction Sales, xx. 


the advertisers do not 


be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
)The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


/ECEMBER 20. — R.I.B.A. Competitions.—All 
‘ik for the Studentships and Prizes, 1913, must 


delivered before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit- 
et, W 
ANUARY 1, 191 ‘Belfast.—D WELLING-HOUSES. 


remiums of 15l., and 101. enowllos 


m the City Surveyor, Belfast (11. 


ANUARY 1, 1913. — Dublin. ee Bump- 
s.—Assescor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. 


iditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. 
posit, 21. 2s. 
ANUARY 81, | 1913. — Jamaica. — MunicrpaL 


ILDINGS.—To cost 9,0001. Premium 1001. Par- 
ars from Messrs. Young, Litd., 60, Fenchurch- 
et, E.C, (2s.) 
‘EBRUARY 38, 1913._Harrogate.—ScHoot.—The 
rrogate Education Committee invite designs 
a@ Council school in Skipton-road. See 
ertisement in issue of November 1 for further 
ticulars. 
‘eBRUARY 4, 19183. — Hayti. — DssiGNs FoR A 
TIONAL Pauace aT Port-AU-PRINCE.—See “‘ Com- 
ition News,’’ page 748. 
‘EBRUARY 15, 1913.—Winnipeg.—City Haty.— 
nited to British architects in Coen 
essor, Mr, Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A 


‘EBRUARY 22, 1913. — Jordanhill, Giasgow.— 


OPOSED TRAINING Cottnge.—Limited to six 
ns, named in ‘‘ Competition News,’ Decem- 
1, 1911, page 635. 

fancH 1, 1913, — Rangoon. — Monicipan 


ILDINGS.—The Committee of the Municipality 
Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
ildings. Honoraria of 3001., 200/., and 1001. 
pectively for first, second, and third, See 
ertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
ticulars. 
farcH 1, 1913.—Sofia.—Desicns ror A RoyAan 
ACE AND Law Covrrs.—Particulars from the 
mmercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
ude, Basinghall-street, B.C. (see page 173, 
gust 9, and page 350, September 27). 
ULy 10, 1913.—Town PLanninG. ScHEME.—Pro- 
ted by the Institution of Municipal and County 
gineers. Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, 
[5 guineas. 
lo Dare.—Folkestone.—Proposep KURSAAL.— 
it not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, 
| 2h guineas. See “‘ Competition News,” page 
November 8. 
lo Date.—Motherwell.—Hicn Scnoon.—Dr. 
met, assessor. Premiums 50l., 30l., and 201. 


No Dare.— Worthing. — New CxHurcH.— 
stch plans are_ invited for a church to be 
cted in South Lancing, to cost, when com- 
ted, from 4,000. to 5,000l. See advertise- 
nt in this issue for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


he date given at the commencement of each 
agraph is the latest date when the tender, or 

names of those willing to submit tenders, 
y be sent in. 


ECEMBER 21.—Bradford.—ConvVENIENCES, ETC. 
‘or alterations to conyeniences, Barkerend, 
Wford Moor, and Horton Bank Top Schools; 
rations ‘Technical College; erection of 
ndary walls, ete., textile department. Draw- 
s and general conditions of contract may be 
n. and quantities and forms of tender from 
City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 
MBER 21.— Brawby.—CorraGes, Erc.—For 
ction of two cottages and one set of farm 
ldings at Barrows House Farm, Brawby, 
r Malton. Quantities and particulars from 
Land Steward, Small Holdings Department, 
inty Hall, Northallerton. 
YECEMBER 21. — Sheffield. — Extension.—For 
extension of the male sanatorium at the 
ion Hospital, Firvale. Plan and specification 
| particulars from Mr. G. D. Baxter, Clerk 
Works, Firvale Workhouse. 
ECEMBER 23.—Arnside.—ExvtENsIon, ETCc.—For 
; aisle and vestries and extension of nave at 
side church. Plans and specification with 
ssrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 


Quantities from Messrs. Wright & Son, sur- 


veyors, Lancaster. 

Decemper 23, — Forres. — Picture Hauu.—For 
picture house to be erected in Forres. Plans and 
specitications with Messrs. C. C. Doig & Son, 


architects, For 


BER 23. — Lancaster.—ADDITIONS, BTC. 
For additions, etc., to the drill hall, Pha: 
street, Lancaster. Plans with Mes: Austin & 


Paley, architects, Lancaster. Quantities from 
Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 

DeEceMBER 23, — Liverpool. — Excuance.—For 
the erection of Canada Dock, Liverpool, Labour 
Exchange. Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions and form of contract at the Central 
Clearing House, Harbour Master’s House, 
George’s Dock-passage, Liverpool. Quantities 
and forms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from 
the Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., 
Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 

December 23.—Ossett.—Hovuss, rrc.—Hrection 
of fire-engine house, storekeeper’s house, and 
stores at the Corporation Depét, Ilingworth- 
street. Ossett. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities and form of tender from Mr. H. 
ene ae eT C.E.I., Borough Engineer, Town 

all, 

D tere 93, — Prescot. — Ruparns.—For re- 
pairs, decorating, etc., at 40, Market-place, Pres- 
cot. Specification at 2, Derby-street, Prescot. 

DecemBer 28. — Glamorgan.— ScHoon Worxk 
(twelve contracts).—Plans, specification, or quan 
tities of all the works at the County Hall, 
Cardiff. 

DecemBeR 30. 


— Pontardawe.—Orrices.—For 
the erection of new offices at the Pontardawe 
Steel, Tin-plate, and Galvanising Works for 
Messrs. W. Gilbertson & Co., Ltd., Pontardawe. 
Plans and specification and quantities with Mr. 

J. Cook Rees, M.S.A., Parade-chambers, Neath. 

* DeceMBER 31.— Southgate. —SWIMMING-BATH. 
—The Southgate U.D.C. inyite tenders for erec- 
tion of an open-air swimming-bath. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


January 2, 1913.--Cork.—Appitions, Etc.—For 
additions and alterations to St. Agnes’ Hospital, 
Workhouse. Plan and specification in the 
Board-room. 2 

January 2.—London.—Rooms.—For erection 


of additional bedrooms for officers over the east 
wing of the front Gane! block at the Infirmary, 
Dartmouth Parkhill, Plan and specification 
seen, cag quantities Bul forms of tender from 
Mr. J. E.-P. Hall, Clerk, Town Hall, Pancras- 


road, N. Wo on deposit of 51. 
%* JANUARY — Mile End. — RrsvicpInG 
Pararet, etc.—The Mile End Guardians invite 


tenders for taking down and rebuilding parapet 
and other works. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

%* January 2. — Tring. — Potrce-sration.—The 
Standing Joint Committee of Herts C.C._ invite 
tenders for erection of a police-station. See ad- 
yertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 8. — Bootle, — Apprtiows, erc.—For 
alterations and additions to the ‘Territorial 
quarters of the 7th Battalion The King’s (Liver- 
pool Regiment), in Park: street. Bootle. Plans 
with the archite LL. Beckwith, Bank- 
chambers, 3, C rpool.  Specifica- 
tions and quant on deposit of 11 

January 3. — Liwydcoed. — Burt’ ING .—For 
the erection of an administrative block receiving 
home, boys’ home, stable, etc., at Liwydcoed. 
Plans and specifications with the architect, Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

JANUARY 3. — Newry. —Appitton.—For an_ex- 
tension to the existing bridge over the Tidal 
River, and building thereon an addition to the 
Town Hall. Plans, drawings, and specification, 
with general conditions, by Mr. Charles Blaney, 
Town | Surveyor. and Mr. W. A. Scott, A.R.H.A., 
A.R.I.B.A.. Consulting Architect, Dublin. 
Quantities by Mr. S. C. Hunter, Building Sur- 
veyor, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast. Deposit of 
21, 2s. 

January 4,—Ashford.—Scnoor.—For the en- 
largement of the boys’ Council school at Ash- 
ford. Plans and_ specification by the Com- 
mittee’s Architect (Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A.) 
and form of contract may be inspected at 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. Deposit of 


January 4, — Chatham. — ScHoor.—For the 
erection of an elementary school at Ordnance- 
street, Chatham. Drawings, specification, and 
conditions of contract seen, and quantities and 
form of tender, at the office of the architect, Mr. 
George E. Bond, High-street, Rochester. De 
posit of 21. 2s. 


January 8. — Tunstead. — Scuoou.—For the 
erection of the new school at Tunstead. Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Olley & Haward, 5, Queen-street, 
Great Yarmouth. Quantities on déposit of 11. 1s. 

January 10.—South Kirkby.—Eyiarcement.— 
For the enlargement of South Kirkby Council 
School. Plans seen, and specifications, with 
quantities, from the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11. 

Tanvary 10._-Worsborough Dale.—Atrera- 
TIONS, EF’ ‘or alterations, etc., at the Wors- 
borough Dale Council School. Plans seen, and 
specifications, with quantities, from the Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. De- 
posit of 11. 

* JanuaRY 11.—Fordingbridge.—Atrrrations 
AnD Appit10on.— The Southampton C.C. invite 
tenders for alterations and addition te cells and 
police-station. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

%* JanuARY 11.—Iwade, Kent. — Scuoon.—The 
Kent Education Committee invite tenders for 
new Council school of special construction in 
steel and concrete See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

* January 11.—Lymington.—A.rterations AnD 
Avpitions.—The Southampton C.C. inyite ten- 
ders for alterations and additions to the cells 
and police-station at Lymington. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

%* JanuARY 11. — Totton. — ALTERATIONS AND 
Appitions.—The Southampton C.C. inyite ten- 
ders for alterations and additions to the cells 
and police-station at Totton. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

January 13. — Markethill. — Hovuses.—The 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) in- 
vite tenders for the erection of two houses at 

Markethill Station. Drawing and spécification 
at the Engineer’s Offices at Dublin and Belfast, 
and forms of tender, on deposit of Il. 1s. , from 
Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s Office, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 

January 15. — Ballina. — Corraces.—For the 
building of thirty labourers’ and fourteen 
artisans’ cottages at Workhouse-road, Ballina. 
Plans and spevification with the architect, Mr. 
J. 8. Cairns, C.E., Ballina. Tender forms on 
payment of 5s. 


January 15.— Manchester.—Lisrary.—Erec- 
tion of a Carnegie Library at Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy.. Drawings seen, and specification and 


quantities from the City Architect, Town Hall, 
on deposit of 21. 2s. 

January 17.—Childswickham.—ALrTErRarions. 
—For altering and extending Childswickham 
Council School, near Broadway. Particulars 
from Mr, R. 8S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, 
Gloucester, on deposit of 21, 2s, 

January 18. — Taunton. — Bui.pines.—The 
Somerset County Agricultural Association invite 
tenders for the erection of the showyard build- 
ings, enclosures, eic., for their forthcoming show, 
to be held at Taunton. Drawings and specifica- 
tion, with schedules and quantities, with Mr. 
H. Samson, Lic.R.I.B.A., Hammet-street, 
Taunton, Surveyor to the Association. 

* January _ 21.—East Ham. — ScHoor.—The 
East Ham Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of Brampton-road School, to accom- 
modate 1,491 scholars. See advertisement in thig 
issue for further particulars. 

No Dare.— Blackburn.—Worxs.--For works 
to be carried out at Freckleton-street Baths. 
Specification and form of tender, on a deposit_of 


10s. from Mr. William Stubbs, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
ipleenein Engineer, Municipal Offices, Black- 
burn. 


No Dare.—Dundee.—Co.tece, urc.—For erec- 
tion of new training college and college school, 
Dundee. Quantities from Mr. T Cappon, 
architect, 32, Bank-street, Dundee. 

No Da Dundee.—Raizs, evc.—For levelling 
and forming playing Ids, including cricket 
pitch and tennis courts, mason work of boundary 
walls, iron gates and railings, etc. Quantities 
from Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, 32, Bank- 
street, Dundee. 


No Dave.—Houghton-le-Spring.—Hatt.—For 
proposed new drill-hall premises a: miniature 
range at Houghton-le-Spring Dep. of QI. 23. 


for quantities to Mess: Wright & Chapman, 
architects, 38, Grainger-street West, Newcastle- 
on-T'yne. 

No Dats. — Leeds. — Factory.—Hrection of 
clothing factory, Grace-street and Princess-street, 
Leeds. Quantities from Mr. G. Fredk. Bowman, 
architect, Greek-street, Leeds. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 


No Das 
smal] on 


— leeds. — Facrory.—Erection of a 

. and alteration to exist 

ing premises in Camp-road, Leeds. Names to 

osleys’, Estate Agents, 6, Wormald-row, Leeds. 

peor Dame. — Blanidloes. ALTERATIONS. 

to the Public Rooms at 

Plans, specification, and particulars 

. Deakin om BER Jones, M.S.A., 
Borth, R.S.O 


Business AnD Ri 

—Tenders are in 
and residential prem 
See advertisement in this issue for iter 
particulars. 

No Dares. — Mansfield. 
tion of new business pr 

ansfield. Plans and_ specifi 
quantities from Mr. W. C. 
architect and surveyor, 6, 
Chesterfield. 

No Dare. — Nelson. — Ri 
the restoration of Hendon Mill, 
Hendon Room_and Power Company. pees 
ties from Mr. J. Percy Earnshaw, Q.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, 56, Railway-street, Nelson. 

No Dare.—Pembroke.—Hatu.—F or erection of 

a Territorial drill hall and quarte: Drawings 
and specification with the architect, Mr. H. J.P. 
Thomas, 9 and_17, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest. 

No, Dats. — Penygraig. — Premises.—For the 
erection of new prem: at Penygraig for the 
Penygraig Co-operative Society, Ltd. Names to 
the Architect’s Department, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, ier 1, Balloon-street, Manchester. 
Deposit of 11. 

No Dare. o port Talbot.—Founpations.—For 
the levelling of site and the putting in of 
foundations for the Aberavon, Port, Talbot, and 
District Hospital. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Frank B. Smith, M.S.A., St. Oswald’s- 
chambers, Port Talbot. 

No Date.—Weston Favell.— AppiTIons, ETC.— 
For making alterations and additions to the 
Convalescent Home, Weston Fayell. Mr, Walter 
Shaw, architect, 29, Abingdon-street. 


—PREMISES.—For erec- 
b Leeming: 


TORATION. — For 
Nelson, for the 


Die 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


_DecEMBER 23.—-Manchester.—Batrery.—Er. 
t Polygon Works of a testing batte: 
Specifications and forms of tender from Mr. 8. Li. 
Pearce, Chief Hlectrical Engineer, Dickinson 
street, Manchester 

Decemper 27..—Holbeck.—Licutine.—For the 
installation of the electric light at the Holbeck 
Union Workhouse. Particulars from Mr. George 
Diment, Clerk to the Guardians, Poor Law 

ffices, Lane End-place, Holbeck, Leeds. 

DecemBe -Beecraigs.—'l’RENCH.—For 
ing a trial trench on the site of a proposed 


voir embankment near Beecraigs Farm, about 
three miles from Jinlithgow. Plans seen, and 


copies of the specification and schedule from the 
engineers, Mes: J. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 
724, George-street, Bidbabunets Deposit of 1. 
December 30. — Brockenhurst.—Bripce.—For 
the reconstruction of the superstructure of 
Brockenhurst Bridge, consisting of two 20-ft. 
spans of steel decking. Plan and specification, 
general conditions, and information from Mr. 
WwW faylor, County. Surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. eposit of 2 
Decemper 30 Suto: Bou.ers.—For supply 
of steam boilers and steam, hot and cold water 
services required for the new public baths, in 
Waller-street. Plans at the Borough Engineer's 
ffice, Town Hall, and-specification and form of 
tender on deposit of 10s. 6d. 
%* JANUARY. 7, 1913.—London.—FirePRoorinG.— 
The Commissioner of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings . invites tenders for fireproofing the 
central octagon and. wings at the National 


Gallery See. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
January 7. — South Wales. — Ratway.— 


The Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
construction of a railway. in South Wales, 
between Gwaun-cae-Gurwen and Cwmgorse, 
about 14 miles in length. Plans and specifica: 
tion seen, and forms! of tender: and quantities at 
the office of the New Works Engineer, Padding- 
ton Station, London. 

January 8. — Cottered.— WeLt.—For the_re- 
pair of the public draw well on the green at Cot- 
tered, near Buntingford.. Specification from Mr. 


E.G. Thody, Surveyor, Buntingford. 

JANUARY 8.—Manchester.—Concrete WorKx.— 
For reinforced concrete work at the Carnegie 
City Architect, 


Library, Chorlton-cum-' “Hardy. 
Town Hall. Depo: 3 

January 8.—Rye. 
ing of a pair 18-in sreholes. 60 ft. deep, at Cad- 
borough Waterwor Specification and form of 
tender from Mr. Walter Dawes, Town Clerk, 
Bank-chambers, Rye, Sv x. 


BoREHOLES. 


BME BUILDER. 


January 8.— Rye. — Reservorr.—For the en- 


largement of service reservoir at Playden. 
Specifications, quantities, and form of tender 
from the Hnginesr, Mr. P. Palmer, 


M.Inst.C.E. vn Hall, Hastings. 

Tanvary 9.—ondon.—Dynaxo, Erc.—For ere 
tion of a steam dynamo, switchboard, and con- 
nexions at the Workhouse, Fulham Palace-road, 
W. Specification and form of tender from Mr. 
HE. J. Mott, Clerk, 129, Fulham Palace-road, 
Hammersmith, W. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

Fesruary 8, — Bridport. — BrivG ‘or the 
erection of a bridge at Bridport. Plans, specifi. 
cations, and particulars from the Engineer, M. 
Beets Cooper, Hast-street, Bridport. Deposit 
of 21, 28. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 
etc. 


DecemBer 21.—Ehbw Vale. — PaintiIne.—For 

colouring the Roman Catholic school and Ponty- 
gof girls’ school, Ebbw Vale. Specifications and 
particulars from the architect, Mr. H. Waters, 
A., Market-chambers, Ebbw Vale. 
‘MBER 21.— Poole. — FE ne.—For fixing 
wood-framed fencing, covered with galvanised- 
iron sheeting, at. the ballast quay, Hamside. 
Plans and specifications witl: Mr, Elford, 
F.8.1., Surveyor, Municipal Offic Poole. 

December 27.—Hartlepool.—Bartus, rerc.—For 
xing of bath: ete., at the Work- 
house. Mr, ilvington, Clerk tothe 
Offices, 


M.S: 


Guardians, Union Hart-road, West 
Hartlepool. 
January 1, 1913. — Hove.—Woop-pavinc.—For 


providing and ’aying wood-paying in Hova-villas. 
Plans, specification, and form of contract from 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H. Scott. 

* January 7.—Brentford.—Broxen GRaNITE.— 

The Brentford U.D.C. invite tenders for supply 
of 300 yds. of broken granite, See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JanuaRy 7.— Woking.—Pamtine.—For_ paint- 
ing, etc., at the Pumping Station, South-road, 
Horsell. Specification from Mr. J. Wool: 
dridge, Surveyor, Council Offices, 

January 8. — Rye. — Pirss, erc.—For about 
117 tons of 8-in. cast-iron socket pipes and 8 tons 
of irregulars. Specification and form of tender 
from r. Walter Dawes, Town Clerk, Bank- 
chambers, Rye, Sussex. 

%* JANUARY - Hampstead. — Suppiy_ or 
Marerrats, S: Etc.—The Hampstead B. ¢ 

pply of certain aterials 
and Agena: of certain works and services See 
ertisement in this issue for further particu- 


January 10. — Warrington. Bara.—For the 
douche bath ir stallation for the Bolton Council 
Extension, Latchford, Warrington. ~ Specifica- 
tions and forms of tender from the Director of 
Education, Education Office, Sankey-street, War- 
rington, on deposit of 1 6d. 


Erection of 
d concrete supports 
B 


in Lister 


Beene Mes D. Fair- 

bank & Son, architects, ,B ink-street, Bradford. 
No Dars. se nsaptale: —PAaIntING.—The Tram- 
ways Committee of the Preston Corporation in- 


vite tenders for painting and decorating the in- 
terior of the power station, ca , and offices, 
Deepdale. Specifications and forms of tender 
from the Engineer ad Manager, Holmrook-road. 


ROADS. SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS, 


Decemper 21.— Dunfermline.—Pirr.—For the 
laying of about 1,620 yds. of 4-in. water-pipe 
from Highholm to Kingseat. Plans seen, and 
schedules from Mr. W. R. Maxwell, C.E., Burgh 
Engineer, City Chambers, Dunfermline. 

DecemBer 21. ~- Greenock. — Sewace.—For the 
construction of a 15-in. fireclay pipe sewer. in 
Border-street_from-end of existing sewer west- 
wards to Galt-street. Plans and specifications 
seen, and ‘schedule, 'at the Master of Works 
Office, Municipal Buildings. 

Decemper  23.—Dunfermline.—Drarnace.—For 
digging and restoring of about 624 lin. yds.’ of 
track to admit of the ‘extension of the 3- -in. water- 
main: at K some ans seen, and schedules 
from: Mr. David M ckenzie, C.E., District Master 
of Works: County Buildings, Dunfermline. De- 
posit of 10s. 6d. 

Decer: R 23. — Limavady. — Srwace. — For 
sewer extension at Dungiven. Plan and specifi- 
cation at the offices of the Clerk of the Council. 
MBER 25. — Lanchester. — Srwacn. —For 
260 lin. yds. 9-in. pipe sewer on side of main 
road near Ebchester, and 135 lin. yds. 9-in. pipe 


sewer, with 124 lin. yds. of 4-in. branch drains 
for house connexions at ‘Templar-terrace, 
Medomsley. Quantities from Mr. G. W. West- 


garth, Surveyor, Lanchester. 


[DECEMBER 20, IQ12. 


EC! 8. — Chesterfield. — Srreers.—Fo 
the making- up of Kent-street, York-street, an 
Eyre-street, Hasland, South Ward. Particular 
veyor, Salte 


at the office of the Borough Sv 
Gate. 


—Walmer.—F Lin 


—For suppl 


of clean flints. Mr. H 
Bar. Surveyor, Council Offices, Walmer 
December 30. — Derby. — Granite, rtc.—Fo 


limestone, tarred macadam 
Form of tender and con 

t from Mr, J, W. Horton 

E., County Surveyor, County Offices 

y's Gate, Derby. 

January 1, 1913.—Chester-le-Street.—Roaps 

For making- up three private streets at Highton 


granite, ba 


and tarred Ghppings 
ditions of 


contract 


Ban in the parish of Lamesley, and fow 
priyate streets at Fatfield, in the parish of Har 
raton.. 


Plans and specification seen, and quanti 
s of tender, from Mr. G. W. Ayton 
Surveyor, Chester-le-Street, on deposi 


— Harwich. — Gr ANITE.—For thi 
supply of out 700 tons of 14 by # in. broker 
granite and $-in, granite shippings Mr. F 
Harold French, Borough Survey 


TaRyY 1—Harwich.—Sz 

m of new sewers and incidental works it 
i , Dovercourt. Specification, quan 
tities, and form of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
from Mr. F. Harold French, Borough Surveyor 
Harwich. 

January 1.— Huddersfield. 
supply of granite, dross, ete 
from Mr. J. Sharp, Clerk, 28, 
street, Huddersfield. 


January 1. — Pontypridd. —Roav.—For the 
completion of the new Ely Valley-road and 
branch roads, all 36 ft. in width. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities and forms oI 
tender from Messrs. S. Morgan & T. Saunders 
engineers, chool-street, Pontyclun, Glam., on 
deposit of 51. 

January 2.— Reading. — Drainace.—For the 
construction of about three-quart of a mile 
of stoneware pipe sewer, together with manholes 
and other appurtenance: Specification, general 
conditions, and quantities, with form of tender, 
from the engineers, Messrs, John Taylor, Soni 
& Santo Crimp, Caxton House, Westminster. 
Deposit of 21. 

January 2,— Reading.—Roav.— 
up the part of Highmoor-road which extends 
from Albert-road to Kidmore-road Drawings 
seen, and specifications and general conditions 
and forms of tender from Mr. John Bowen, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Reading. 

January 2. — Rolleston. aGe.—For the 
laying of about 550 yds. of 6-in stoneware pipe 
sewers, and the construction of smal] settling 

P n, and quantities from the 
Sands & Walker, 


January 1 


‘or the con 


MatERrAts.—Fo; 
‘orms of tendei 
John William. 


or making: 


Milton- 


NUARY 2.— Ruthin, —Marenuace, For supply- 
ing road stone of difierent gauges, chippings, or 
screenings, and for -macadam. Forms of 
tender and particulars from Mr. EB. W. Jones, 
County Surveyor for Roads and Bridges (Eastern 
Division), Wrexkam. 

January 4.—Bexhill.—Roaps.--For making-up 
Bedford-avenue, Cantelupe-road (part). Jameson- 
road (part), and Rotherfield-ayvenue. Plans seen, 
and specification, quantities, and_forms of _ten- 
der from the Borough Surveyor r. Geo. Ball, 
A.M. Inst.C Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 1s. 


January 4.—Dorchester.—Marertat.—For the 
supply of road material. Forms of tender from 
the County Surveyor, County Offices, Dorchester, 


January 4.—-Northallerton.—Marert1ats.—For 
supply of broken and unbroken stone for the 
maintenance of the main roads. Forms’ of 
tender and conditions of contract from Mr. W. G. 
ryning, County Surveyor, County Hall, North. 
allerton. 

January 9.—London, S.E.—Sanirary Works. 
—The Southwark Guardians invite tenders for 
sanitary works at St. George’s Workhous: 
street. S.H.. See advertisement in this 
further particula 

January 13.—Gloucester.—Roaps.—For the 
supply of stone for use on main roads. Forms of 
tender from Mr. BH. S. Sinnott, M.Inst.C.B., 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall. Gloucester. 

January 16.—Chelmsford.—Srreets. 
execution of street improvement w: 
corner of Moulsham-street and 
Forms of tender, particulars, plans, 


a 
Baddow- road, 
and speci- 
fications at the Borough Engineer’s Office, 16, 


London-road. 

No Dare.—Plymouth.—Srre 
up and completing Hughville. 
including the footpat: back lan 
water drains. Mes Carder 
engineers, architects, and surveyors 
street, Plymouth. 


or making- 
et, Camborne, 
, and surface- 
Carder, civil 
24, Lockyer- 


Nature and Place of ale. 


pee ae | Date 
By whom Offered. of Sale, 


*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. 


Churchill & Sim ... 


..| Jan. 15, 1913) 


| DECEMBER 20, 1912.] 


RECENT SALES—continued from page 764, 


By A. Prevost & Son. 
ile End.—t, 3, 5, and 7, Cleveland-st., u.t. 
nil, W. I w £045 


By S 
136 and 135 <ton-hill, f. : 950 
), Paradise-road anc 
168... 605 
130 
620 


By Newson & S: 
ghbury.—Avenell-rd., 


J ete, fe. 


rents 2141. 2s., reversion in 64 yr 4,593 
Imbeth—55, New-cut, etc. (s.), f., ya. 1051, 1,550 
13, Little Windmill-st., f., w.r. 201. 16s, 120 
teham.—Love-la., Dents Cotta 

560 


reversion in 54 y 
18, Strablaine-rd, 
481 


gr. 91, yar. 60l, Seba? 

By F. L. Murcer & Co. 
llapthorn, Northants.--Manor Farm, school 
house, seventeen cottages, and 274 acres, f. 6,287 
November 29.—By Hunnina, Sox, & Drew. 
oydon.—Churchill-rd., freehold laund: 


yr. 451 an 325 
Whitehorse-rd., building land, 1? acre, f. 1,000 
By Moss & Gray. 
lepney.— Bromehead- 
on in 960 
Bromehead-st., 
in 22 yrs. 580. 
By Mazeerr & Even. 
bxley, Warwick.—Loxley Hall and 
38 p., fa Beran 4,347 
By Harry Bann. 
\dford.—21 to 37 (odd), Muswell-rd., f., gr 
rental 341, 9s. aa 2 320 
7 and 10, rental 
251, 15s, 8d i 355 
38, Dunville-rd., f,, gross rental 1di, 8 170 


December 2.—By Exnusr J. Gare. 
uthminster, Essex.—The Maltings, f., pe... 2,000 


By Denver & Cottins. 
»wisham.—9, 11, and 13, Myron-pl., u.t. 20 
yrs. g.r. 201., y.r. 951. 


By Hampton & Son: 
-ymbo, Denbigh.—Cymman Hall Estate (out- 
lying portions), 92 acres, f. ... Bantin 


By Tuornzorrow & Co. 
allerstang, Westmorland. — Four 
261 a. ly. 23 p., f. co 


December 
‘onipton.—152, Brompton-rd., and 2 
pl. (business premises), f., y.r. 1901 
By Scuorrep, Evans, & Co. 
ty.—Australian-avy., The George p.h., 
and gross rental 2541, 
By W. Levens & Son. 
sckenham.—61, 63, 67, and 71, Kent House-rd. 
(s.), ut. 55 yrs., gr. 381., yr. 1451. 880 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ound-rent ; 1.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
aproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r, forrent; 
for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
pssession ; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
ntal; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs, for 
ars; Ja. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
are ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent; 
- for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
ove; b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
ices; s, for shops; ct. for court. 


——+-4--—__ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
d artistic matters should be addressed to * THE 
DITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
lating to advertisements and other exclusively 
siness matters should be addressed to “THE 
UBLISHER,” and not to the Editor, 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
me and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
mn or not, No notice can be taken of anonymous 
mmunications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
pers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
thors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
awings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ents, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
ice, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
leration should bear the owner's name and address 
either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
sonvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
bject to thie approval of the article or drawing, when 
saived, by the Hditor, who retains the right te reject 
if unsatisfactory. ‘The receipt by the author of a 
oof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
septance. 

Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
ut architectural competition will always be 
for publication by the Editor, whether they 
ve been formally asked for or not. 


5,390 


farms, 
: 5,395 


4,310 


fy ye 
+ 3,000 


THE BUTE D ER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 8. d, 
Best Stocks... 114 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings .. 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at lway Depét. 
£s. d. £38. d. 
Flettons............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshir 315 0 
Red +. 312 0 Do, Bullnose...... 4 0 0 
Best Bed Presse: Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricks— 

Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt 
Glzd.Str’tch’rs 12 7 

Headers ... con Laat 

Quoins,Bullnose, 
and 44 in, Flats 15 17 

D’ble Stretchers 17 17 

Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 

s. d. 

6 9 per yard, delivered. 

5 6 ” » 


Double Headers 14 17 
Om Bide and two 


18 17 


Qn 2 @ 


AR AX 


Thames and Pit Sand 


Thames Ballast 
Best Portland Cement 36 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » ” 


Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 

Grey Stone Lime 18s, 6d, per yard delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton atrly dpt. 


STONE, 


Per Ft. Cube. 


Batu Stone —delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depot........eeeee seensaccsseosece 74 

Do. do, delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot 


PorTLAND Stone (20 ft, average)— 


Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depdt, or 


Pimlico Wharf ... 23 
White Basebed, delivered 

Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 

Pimlico Wharf , 2 4) 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


8. d. 8, d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ..... phe Freestoue ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone Cok 
blocks .., we 2 4 Talacre & Gy 
Bed Corsehill in Stone . 24 
blocks . 28 


Yorx Stone—Robin Hood Quality, 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks . 210 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.). 2 
in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 2 
sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) - OL: 
0 
0 


2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
14 in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto... 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
Scappled random blocks .. e 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered ai ilway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


super.) ..... 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto .. 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, self-faced random flags vse 


SLATES, 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot, 


In, In, £5, d. 
20x10 best blue 
13 2 


In, In, £ 

20x 10bestEur’ka 
unfading green 15 17 

20x12 ditto 18 7 


8. d. 


Breen wis. 
18x10 ditto 
16x8 ditto... 


22x10 best 
Portmadoe 
16x8 ditto., 


AAR SoaD 


QR SOO an 


TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 


s. d, 8. 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘* Hartshill” 
brand, plain sand- 


ing (per 1000) ...... 42 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 


. dy 


(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per TOO) retesasansestssess 6 
1000) seers 50 0 Do,Ornamental (per 

Do,.Ornamental (per 1000) sresessesee 47 6 
1000) ..... sasees 6 Hip (per doz. 40 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ..... 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindle 
‘brown, or brindled (per 1000) ... 42 6 
(Baw’ds)(per1000) 57 6 ‘and-made 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) «. 0 ae (per doz, 40 

Hip ( 40 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley (per d: 30 
WwoopD. 
Buinpine Woop. At per standard, 

Deals: best3in, byllin.and4in. £ s. d. £s. d. 

yy 9 in. and 11in. 1400.4. 1510 0 

Deals: best 3 by 9... 1810 0 ., 1410 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Burpine Woop (Continued)— At per standard, 


Battens: best 24in. by 7 in, and £ s, d. £ s. da 
8in., and3in, by7 in. and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 2} by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds 1 0 0 less thn best, 
Battens: second: 010 0 » » 
2 in. by in, and 2 y \. 910 0 .. 1010 0 
2in, by 44 in, and 2in, by5in. 9 0 0 .. 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin, and 1} in, by 7 in... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
» 100 ” 
ig Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 
Seconds 0 00 
i 6 0 0 
0 0 0 
6 00 
0 0 


Joiners’ Woop. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 


3 in, by 11 in, 
Bin, by 9 + 22-10 
Battens,2din,and3in. by7in. 17 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 
aa ant Bin, by 9in. 18 0 
Battens,24in. and3in. by7 in. 14 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 
Il in, and 9 in, 
Battens,2hin, i 
Petersburg: first yellow 
3 in, by li 


y 
Battens ...... 
Third yellow deals, 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, 
Battens ..... 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in, byllin. 15 0 


3 Fy 8 in, by 9in. 14 0 
Battens oss 11 10 
Second white deals, 3in. by lin, 14 0 


3 in, by 9 


eccesece So90090 COG 520 Soccceo 


@S mo00C000090000 SCSoOCScDO COCO Co Socooo 


Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 
Oddments .. eer 32 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 33 0 
Oddments .... 28 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks 04 6 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft, cube 038 39 
Sms » ios 0 2 26 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per 066 8 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft, 
asinch.... 0 010 eG) 
fin. do. 00 Sti. = 
Dry Mahogany—Hondura: 
basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 .. 0 11 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch .,.,. seeseeees: ORES Crs) Ona 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch , 0010... 010 
Teak, per load ..... 18070 ... 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube .... OFS Oi 00 Ga0) 
Per square. 
013 6. O17 0 
0140.4. 018 0 
016) 0). 200 
ae see 012 0 2. O14 6 
in. white, planed and 
matched.. ee 6 .. O15 0 
lyin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched... sess 015 0. O16 6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in, » ” 014 0 018 6 
in. by 7in. white » ” 010 0 Oil 0 
Lin, by 7 in. ” ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d, per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Bailway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d £58. d. 

sections .., cevenanes «. 810 910 0 
Compound” Girders, “ordinary 

sections ., 10 0 11 0 0 
Steel Compound S: 11 10 1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 

nary sections 10 0 11 0 0 
Flitch Plates 10 0 11 0 0 
Cast Iron Colui i 

including ordinary patterns ., 8 0 810 0 


METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
£8. 4 

« 9 0 


Trox— 
Common Bars sssssesssereesees 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality eseceeeee 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars 
Mild Steel Bars .. 
Hoop Iron, basis pric 
” » Galvanise “8 aoe _ 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 

Sheet Iron Black— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
3 ) 24g. 
; 5 26 g. a 
Shéet tron, Galvanised, fiat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g. «1510 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22g.and24g. 16 0 0 
” » 26 g. yea) 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, 

Ordinary sizes to 20 ¢. 
” ”» 22 g. 
.% » 26g... 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued) — Per ton, in London. 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. £s.d. 
Ordinary sizes, Oft, to Bt. 20g. 19 v 
> »  2g,and24g.15 5 
26 B. sesssssessee 16 15 
Bost Soft Steel Shoots, ft, by ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20g, and thicker...... 12 10 
Best Soft Stool Shoots 2g. edie. 13 


” 
Out Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 
(Under 3 in., 


LEAD, &e. 
Delivered in London. 


Slit 


11 


& 

Lzap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up 2 
Pipe in co 
Soil pipe 
Compo pip 
Zxo—Sheet— 
Vielle Montagne 
Silesian . 3: & 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. por ewt. extra. 


perlb. 0 1 
‘i ol 


Tevet} 


CorPpER— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin » 
Copper nail: 
Copper wire. 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin... 


roe 


Tm—English Ingo 
SorpER—Plumbers 
Tinmen’s ., 
Blowpipe : 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 

STOCK SIZES.* 

Per Ft., Delivered. 
3 26 oz. fourths 
3202. thirds, } 
» fourths . 48d 
Fluted Sheet, 1 
5 21 oz. 4d. 


15 oz. thirds 
» fourths . 


» fourth: 
26 oz. thirds. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
4 Rolled plate ....... 24d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
3; Rough rolled and ford Rolled, ‘Oce- 


rough cast plate.. 23d. anic, Arctic, Muffled, 

} Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white ha 

Ditto, tinted, 5d 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &e. £38.40, 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 5 
» » » in barrel; » 026 
” ” » in drums. ” 027 
Boiled ,, » in barrel; » o27 
” * » in drum: » 0 210 
Turpentine in barrels » 025 
” in drums 027 
Genuine Ground Englis! te Lead, per ton 30 5 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt, lots) 

Bed Lead, Dry » 2612 6 
Best Linseed Ot Entey a .. per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ....... per barrel 112 0 


VABNISHES, &c. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 
Pale Copal Oak... 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
hurches .. 
Fine Elastic Carriage . 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 
Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Dural re 
Extra Pale French Oil . 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
White Pale Enamel. 
Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size. 
Best Black Japan.. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting 
French an 


Per gallon. 
£8. d. 


0 
6 
12 6 
0 


SOCCSSCOOHOROSO00 CoO 
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Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


*,* Owing to the Christmas Holidays the Builder 
will be published next week on Tuesday instead of 

r All communications must therefore reach the 
Editor by jirst post on Monday morning. 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


LONDON.—For enlarging the Gill-street School, 
Limehouse, for the London County Council: 


Vigor & 4 0| H. Kent....... 6 
0 0} J. Appleby & 
Sons 00 


0 0] H. Groves 


00 


E. Lawrance 
&Sons, Ltd. 2,987 0 0 


LONDON.—For enls rls’ and infants’ p! 


School, Islington, for the 


ground at the Pakemai 
London County Council 
lk & Son. &. 0 
Staines & 8 0 
0 
0 
0 
Ww. Lawrence & § 0 
McLaughlin & Har i) 


Stevens & Son 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. . 


6 
0 


LONDON.—For ere mn of conveniences in Ruskin 

Park, for the London County Council :— 
R. A. Lowe &Co.t ... £829 | J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. 
H. Line...... 608 | W. Bickerton 
{ Including the provision of urinals in the extension to 
the Park, 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction of a portion of 
the Ranelagh sewer under Chelsea Hospital-gardens, 
for the London County Council 
Holloway Bros, (London), Ltd. 
J. Ford 
J. Mowlem & Go., Tita 
W. Underwood & Brothe 
entley & Son 


£12,420 0 0 
7 


‘0., Con 
J. Coe! brane & Sons, Ltd. 


[The Chief Engineer's estimate comparable with the 
tendei 600. ] 


RHYMNEY.—For improvements in High-street. 
Mr. W. Lloyd Mark, surveyor, Rhymney 
s & Co., Nelson, Glam.* .. 


£262 


JJ. ETRIDGE J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[DECEMBER 20, 1912. 


+A'TE.—For erection ofa room for fire-alam 
nd other works. Mr. T. G. Taylor, Boroug 
Engineer, Ramsgate 

Jarman Bros. ....., £ 
J. H, Forwalk 
W. J. Ballard 
A, Goodman 


10] A. E. Goodbourn.. £200 _ 
217 0| Grummant Bros... 195 
208 10] A. C. Goldfinch |. 189 

: 208 0| J. E. White* 185 
(All of Ramsgate, 


STOCKPORT.—For erection of shelter, tool: howe 
and conveniences at Grimesbottom Recreation Ground 
Mr, J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St 

Moore & Co., Hall-street, Stockport 


Ham H Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limite 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co, and ©. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. BE. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 

_ 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Co. (Mr.H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials for dam 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fla 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte ¢ Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co, T.N. 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fo 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


Telephone: DALSTON 188 


Many years _ conneste 
with) the late “frm 4 
4g W. H. LAscEnrs & Oo 


of Bunhill Row. 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. **txtcm 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied b 


THE 


Pench Asphalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted in a 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Ilustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston. Road, London, N.W. 


THE BUILDER 


”\ JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT 
@8 AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE 
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HOUSE IN RUTLAND. 
|| WEST FRONT, FURZE HILL, WILLERSEY. 
A STUDY IN ORNAMEN 


1] 
| 
} 
| 
| 


EDWARD MEMORIAL, PLAN OF WATERLOO PLACE .. 


|| SECONDARY SCHOOL, HEREFORD: PLAN AND VIEW. 


ik. G. a. 

fe IN RUT 

JE AT WILLERSEY: PLAN, 

is FOR A FOUNTAIN IN A PUBLIC SQUARE. 
R.A. §. 


JACK, ARCHITECT .. 
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| THE MASQUE OF COLUMNS. 


HE saying that architecture 
is history in stone is 
true in that it must in- 
evitably express more or 
less of the character 
place, and folk it springs 
n. This is not to say that England 
been successively Roman, Greek, 
lieeval, and variously Renaissance in 
racter, according to the varying 
ses of her architecture in the last 
tury and a half. But the fact that 
that period the great generalising 
her Art has herself so completely 
sumbed to the caprices of that fickle 
» Fashion—sometimes lightly mis- 
en for the deep, inscrutable Spirit 
he Age—is a phenomenon as notable 
his connexion as the development of 
true styles. 
his period, commencing about the 
dle of the XVIIIth century, corre- 
nding with what has been aptly called 
paleotechnic age of mechanical 
istrialism, finds no more fitting 
\bol than the cylinder or heart of 


the steam-engine. From its throbbing 
ventricle, more than from any invention 
previously sought out by man—who was 
made upright—has flowed an expansive 
energy to the piling up of riches and 
the spreading of men, on the one hand, 
over the earth even to its utmost recesses ; 
concentrating, hurling them together, 
on the other, in more or less formless 
and chaotic conglomerations, which we, 
architects among the rest, are beginning 
now against mighty odds to reduce to 
the order of cities where men may live 
a common life to noble ends. 

Of the same kindred—successors archi- 
tecturally to those multitudinous refuge 
towers with which pugnacious medieval 
burghers found it useful to adorn their 
towns. ere the business of fighting 
became a state monopoly forbidden to 
private enterprise—are those tall dark 
columns that with fantastic smoke 
capitals support the murky dome with 
which the said conglomeration is often 
crowned. The ancients would certainly 
have given them picturesque names, as 


of infernal monsters, hiding with their 
foul vapours the blue dome of Father 
Zeus and the eye of his bright son, so 
that the affrighted Muses, no longer 
worshipped, are fled away. 

It would be quite easy to show 
how completely civilised man has, in 
this mechanical age, fallen under the 
spell of the cylinder. His food, 
clothing, shelter, all his instruments of 


use and beauty own its sway, in 
infinite variety of dimension and propor- 
tion, from the all-potent circulating 


golden dise to electric cables encircling 
the earth. Amid a myriad instances we 
are arrested by the notable phenomenon 
that, roughly synchronising with the 
coming of the steam cylinder at the 
basis of society, and the high hat as its 
crowning glory, architecture again became 
completely obsessed with that most noble 
of cylinders, the Grecian column. 

This had, of course, first happened 
some time previously, especially under 
the influence of the great Italian archi- 
tect whose name is reminiscent of that 
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adopted by Pallas Athene from a repre- 
hensible sort of giant, whom she, as 
goddess of intelligence and the liberal 
arts, very properly slew ; and then, with 
taste more questionable in a_ serious 
virgin divinity, adopted his skin also. 
At the period we speak of the cult 
of the column received fresh impetus 
from the published works of Sir William 
Chambers, Stuart and Revett, and 
others; and architecture showed a 
renewed tendency to produce cylindrica 
forms whenever exigencies of construc- 
tion or ornament made it possible. 
That which in its origin had been the 
noblest and most purposeful of archi- 
tecural features became the hackneyed 
drudge of clever draughtsmen and 
decorators. Colonnades and_porticoes, 
natural and right in the brilliant South, 
were repeated everywhere as decoration 
in our duller clime. Scholarly care was 
taken in proportioning the column and 
its entablature, but their spacing was 
treated with an airy freedom no stone 
architrave could stand, so that they be- 
came skewback arches or obvious shams 
with impossible jointing. The chief beam 
became no beam at all, which perchance 
was typical of the time, as architecture 
we have said must be. Doric and 
Corinthian columns of huge proportions 
were duly set on pedestals in lonely 
ate, with the unfortunate statue of a 
sea lion or royal duke skied upon their 
abaci; an Ionic column, graceful symbol 
of massive strength, would be hoisted 
as a burden on the back of a church to 
weigh it down to earth, in place of the 
Gothic spire that did at least point 
upwards. These and many such like 
things they did, and we do still; and with 
our steel construction indeed we often go 
one better. Imagine, for instance, the 
shades of Iktinos and Hippodamos reeling 
along from vertigo to nightmare and 
standing agape and speechless at last 
before the Blondin-at-Niagara effect of a 
36-ft. column balanced above an expanse 
of sheet glass. Recovering from their 
aphasia, might they not, like a certain 
great personage, well say, “‘ Wonderful, 
wonderful! But promise me never to 
do it again ” ? 
Able, and indeed scholarly, men did 
these things, believing themselves in- 
spired by the spirit of classic culture. 
But the cylinder had woven its spell over 
them. In their scholarship and artistry, 
while scorning not to use and profit by 
its power, they affected to despise its base 
mechanic form, saying loftily that no 
artistic expression was possible for it and 
its works ; and the swart, restless demon 
that lurked in it took a terrible revenge 
and wrought havoe on our cities, towns, 
and villages. They became bloodless 
and atrophied, or swollen to shapeless 
masses and all their features marred 
with «fell disease. Where the goddess 


w 


of culture and the arts yet lingered 
she covered herself with the skin of deac 
giants, and turned against the smitten 
towns her shining gis, so that they saw 
themselves writhing with the horrors o 
the Gorgon’s head, and their heart an¢ 
its sympathies turned stone-like in the 
cold glare. Hven the brilliant and 
high-minded enthusiasts cf the Gothie 
revival could not break the spell: and 
in the Renaissance revived—or still- 
born —that in many fashions and 
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individual eclecticisms has prevailed since 
the battle royal of the styles, the classic 
column survives with even growing effect 
to-day. 

We are so like those intellectual, beauty- 
loving Greeks, those Imperial conquering 
tomans—the explanation goes—so like 
those brilliant Pagans of the Renaissance. 
And perchance we are: in more wa 
than we mean, or care to think about. 
We have no more use—it goes on— 
for our own home-grown medisyal 
style ; we agree with those men of taste 
—it is mere Gothic! Classic is much 
more suitable to our modern require- 
ments and culture. It is a large and 
comforting assumption which for the 
moment has the support of appearances. 
But appearances are not absolutely safe 
guides for finite reason; as, of course, 
the ancients were aware in that fable 
of the Divine Intelligence wrapped in 
the skin of the earth-born giant. To 
rest on this assumption is to forget certain 
other things, as, for instance, that classic 
architecture, even if it be more amenable 
to modern wants, had already passed, 
as Gothic had not, through that mighty 
hammering and forging and shaping 
thereto by the giants and Titans of the 
great Renaissance age; and also that 
even now it does not fit so very well, 
but necessitates much padding and 
screening of the actual construction, 
much shrinking and altering of the 
dead skin to give it any semblance of 
style. 

A varying Classicism holds the field 
in our public and great commercial 
buildings at present, after many vic 
tudes, tending back again to a severe 
purity and massiveness of treatment ; 
and this concurrently with the develop- 
ment of progressively scientific methods 
of construction, enabling us, with perfect 
security and economy, to combine light- 
ness and strength to a degree undreamed 
of even by the daring builders of 
Beauvais. In these circumstances it 
would be really interesting to learn 
in what consists the special appropriate- 
ness of the classic column which, scarce 
altered in twenty-four centuries, is now 
again the dominating feature of our 
architecture. There is no doubt plenty 
of archwological precedent, where not 
in Greek, at least in Roman and Renais- 
sance ti for most of the modern 
uses and misuses it is put to. But this 
fact remains—that with the Greeks it 
was ever a beautiful factor of architecture, 
not merely expressing but actually one 
with the essential structure of buildings, 
and with us it is, for the most part, 
not so. 
We have heard it suggested sometimes 
that the Greek architects of the Periclean 
age were probably more qualified to 
deal successfully with our modern 
problems than any who have succeeded 
them. Such propositions can only 
tease us out of thought. It is at least 
as probable that in the same conditions 
as have led us moderns to the present 
position the old Greeks had all the 
qualities and defects of character to have 
landed them in a- quite analogous 
impasse. All such speculations are futile, 
We can at best only see how they solved 
the problems of their own requirements 
with their own methods and materials ; 
and present ideals of architecture seem 
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to us to show but a limited apprecia 
of the great lessons of Greek art, a q 
unintelligent following of its mu 
admired example, in applying, W 
whatever scholarship and ingenui 
its beautiful constructional forms 
much more complex buildings of 
different methods and materials 
ruction. 


Renaissance in relation to modern 
quirements and ideas is, in fact, of q 
secondary and academic interest. 
first real problem to be so 
architecture can again take ii pla 
as a consistently developing art is th 
reintegration of the two elements 
structural efficiency and  beautt 
esthetic expression in its actual facto 
These elements were in perfect unio 
in Greek and Gothic, but the develg 
ment of steel construction emphasis 
the disharmony between them which § 
in with the Renaissance. While th 
remains there can be no real advané 
Pallas Athene must free herself from #l 
skin of the dead giants and appear agai 
in her own rich variously broidere 
peplos as the patroness of a livit 
culture in which science and art real 
in perfect and fruitful accord. 

The utilitarian advantages of sté 
construction are as undeniable as { 
other mechanical products of the gre 
age we have symbolised by the steam 
cylinder. That age has given ma 
unprecedented control of natural 7 
sources and powers ; but it has used the 
crudely, wastefully, often cruelly, as) 
giant “unaware of his strength. J 
motto has been Quantity rather tha 
Quality. The finer wsthetic perceptiol 
and faculties of art have been divoree 
from its utilitarian ends and trample 
on in the rush of competitive commé 
cialism ; the common wealth has bee 
neglected in the struggle for prival 
wealth; machinery has become 6 
much the master of man, instead of fi 
very obedient servant. But there a 
signs all around of a new day breakin 
The Palzotechnic, with its steam powe 
is merging in the Neotechnic, the symbt 
of which is the electric cable branchin 
and rebranching into every dwelling am 
working place. : 

We may not stay now even to hu 
what this alone will mean in the cleansin 
and revival of our cities, towns, al 
villages: once itis politically and adminis 
tratively, as it already is scientificall 
and practically, possible. In those mai 
vellous manual tools, delicately subjet 
to hand and eye and brain of the skillé 
worker, but supplied with power bj 
its own electric nerve, we see, as J 
many other evidences, the promise of @ 
era in which technical problems n0} 
apparently insoluble will find solutio 
through the truer mastery and appli 
tion of machinery. The thought up@ 
which we close is that the arreste 
tradition of architecture is more likel 
to be restored to a renewed and livin 
development by aiming, both in train, 
and in practice, at an all-round technica 
efficiency and sincerity, rather than D} 
conscious and direct attempts to creat 
a fitting beauty out of the forms prope 
to past ages. This, in fact, is the greates 
lesson that both Grecian and Gofli 
building can teach. 
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HE much-debated question of 
a site for the King Edward 
London Memorial has once 
| more come to the fore,: this 
|) with a suddenness which is almost 
jhatic. There are many who have 
| 


lended from the first that the pro- 
ld site at the Piccadilly end of the 
| grass walk in the Green Park was 
iby any means an ideal one, and 
fers of the Builder will remember 

just after the announcement that 
Jad been provisionally adopted we 
be :—“The only thing left now is 
ry and make the best of a bad job. 
t is definitely determined to place 
lonument of this description so that 
boils the vista from Piccadilly to the 
jen Victoria Memorial and turns its 
x on Piccadilly, it might perhaps be 

to carry the idea to its logical 
blusion by ignoring Piccadilly alto- 
her.” Similar thoughts have evi- 
tly been disturbing those in whose 
ds the final decision rests, and it 
vith no slight feelings of satisfaction 
& we read the letter which the King 


recently addressed, through Lord 
mfordham, to the Committee, with 


result that at their meeting at the 
nsion House on the 19th inst. drastic 
98 were immediately taken. It was 
ided then and there to abandon the 
en Park site and consequently any 
igns or contracts that had already 
n entered into with regard to it, and 
his Majesty’s suggestion the Advisory 
umittee will proceed to negotiate 
an equestrian statue of King Edward 
be placed in the open space at the 
tom of Waterloo-place ‘between the 
1eneum and the United Service 
bs. 
f a ready-made site is to be selected, 
s one has much to commend it, but 
is to be hoped that it will not 
utilised without due consideration 
ng given to its limitations. From 
sketch plan reproduced herewith it 
| be seen that this locality bristles 
h monuments of one kind or another 
eady. This is not itself an objection, 
b when one realises that the York 
umn dominates, and from its lofty 
portions is bound to dominate 
y monument near by, we feel that 
serious drawback presents itself. 
t this is not all, for the Guards’ 
Crimea Monument stands on the same 
al Jine, and closes the vista—all too 
m—as one looks down from the rising 
und of Regent-street. The removal of 
. statue of Lord Napier of Magdala to 
vacant pedestal in Trafalgar-square 
contemplated as a first step towards 
» realisation of the scheme, but we 
inclined to think that unless an 
fortunate gradation in the height of 
ee monuments in a row is to result 
» Guards’ Monument should be 
noved as well. The question of the 
-out of this area would also need to be 
sidered very carefully, for, although 
» space available—no more than about 
) ft. in width between the two clubs— 
mall, in view of the national importance 
aching to the monument of so great 
1 so bel oved a Sovereign something 
ist needs be done to correct the drab 
pearance of what strikes many at 
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the moment as a dreary waste. By 
removing the Guards’ Monument as 


well as the Napier statue, and by placing 
the new memorial on a lofty and spreading 
podium further forward on the axial line 
so that it would not be hidden entirely 
from Pall Mall, and by a general re- 
arrangement of the entourage, we can 
imagine a dignified result, but we would 
have welcomed a more spacious site 
allowing of a grandiose scheme giving 
opportunity for the more expansive 
co-operation between architect and 
sculptor. London is not fortunate in 
the disposition of its open spaces, but 
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Plan of Waterloo Place, showing the site 
selected for the King Edward Memorial with 
its immediate surroundings. 


pethaps this one offers fewer disad- 
vantages beyond remedy than any of 
the others which have been proposed. 
We feel that if the exact position and 
height of the monument are arrived at— 
preferably experimentally by placing 
plaster casts in situ at an early stage 
so that the whole may be in scale with 
its surroundings, the selection of this site 
may prove to be the happy solution of 
a problem that would soon have been 
settled in almost any other capital city 
in the world, but one which, charac- 
teristically enough, has sorely taxed the 
resources of the greatest capital of all. 
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GYMNASIUM AND HALL, LORETTO, 


gymnasium and hall has been pre- 
sented to Loretto School by Mr. Harry Broce! 
Dumbarton. r Robert Lorimer, F.R.I.B.A., 
Edinburgh, was the architect, and the build- 
ing has cost 2,0007. It is fitted with a stage 
and proscénium. ? 


A new 


NOTES. 


Iv is undeniable that his 
knowledge and power of 
design is what discrimi- 
nates the architect from other men—is, in 
fact, h to which all else that 
he does is sory. To avoid mis- 
understanding this needs some definition ; 
for obviously: theres are many others of 


The Power 
of Design. 


But in no othe art does it apply, in 
so rich and comprehensive a sense, or 
require such varied qualities and eigisihin: 


ments. There but one power of 
architectural de ; hot many, nor even 
two, as might inferred from the 
frequent allusions to wsthetic and struc- 
tural design. It is a unity of two 
intimately related and interacting 


elements ; the plan—that is, the ordering 
for a definite 


and arrangement purpose— 
and the construction which gives that 
order enduring form ; the first requiring 
in the designer an intimate and practical 
knowledge of life in all its different 
phases for which buildings are required, 


the second a 
physical and 
materials. T. 


scientific knowledge of the 
mechanical properties of 
1ese two elements are the 
essential components of architectural 
design. Yet the ability of the expert 
and practical planner and of the scientific 
constructor may stop short of the 
power that discriminates the true 
architect. What is still wanting is not 
so much another element as a quality 
or enhancement of the planning and con- 
struction, that depends less upon what 
the designer knows than upon what}he 
is. The most perfect knowledge of the 
architectural beauties of past times, the 
highest powers of draughtsmanship, may 
yet leave a man as much a specialist as 
a constructional engineer, as merely a 
decorative artist as a designer of wall- 
papers. All these things are nece: sary ; but 
knowledge and power of design is not to 
be taught or attained by tre ating them in 
so many watertight compartments. They 
will not be learnt cr attained at all in the 
absence of natural aptitude and faculties 
to conceive an order, purpose, and fitness 
in architecture that transcends the 
necessary utilitarian requirements of 
buildin Hence the importance, from 
an educational point of view, of a right 
understanding of what power of design 
means in architecture. 


Iy upholding the import- 
ance of architectural 
design we are very far 
from wishing to disparage the specialist 
in the smallest degree. Specialism is one 
of the most striking phenomena of 
modern science, art, and industry, and 
that to which they owe a great develop 
ment in many directions. But as pro- 
fessor of the great generalising art—the 
synthesis of useful and fine arts—the 
architect is something very different from 
a specialist. He co-ordinates and controls 
the work of many specialists. His 
relations to them have been, for the 
most part, satisfactorily settled by long 
practice and custom ; and if they are less 
satisfactory in relation to certain of the 


Designer and 
Specialist. 


more modern types of specialists ‘the 
reason is perhaps to be found—at least, in 
part—in his tendency to specialism 


himself, either, as he says, in the practical, 
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scientific, or artistic side of his 
Tending towards the more attractive 
and abstract studies of his art he finds 
the mathematics of modern steel con- 
struction—te take one most characteristic 
instance—irksome; and so comes to 
depend too much upon the utilitarian 
specialist in one of the essential factors 
of true architectural design. Would 
architects but study to understand the 
properties of steel and concrete as they 
dot of wood, brick, and stone, there 


is no reason to doubt but that de igner 
and specialist would soon find their 
normal and true relation, “here as 
elsewhere, with great advantage to 
architectural design, 


Very few persons when 
Smoky ‘Ahora PSnitei oa 
Ghianever ney enter into an agree- 


ment or lease to take an 
unfurnished house think of ascertaining 
whether the c himneys smoke, yet, as 
there is no warranty on the part of the 
landlord in‘ the case of unfurnished 
houses that they are fit for habitation, 
this is a very necessary precaution, as 
has been proved in a case recently tried 
in the City of London Court, Audoire and 
Hartfree v. Bisgood. In an action for a 
quarter's rent for premises let on a three 
years’ agreement the tenant counter- 
aimed for 180/., the amount of the three 
years’ rent, on the ground that the 
chimneys smoked so badly that the house 
was uninhabitable and even dangerous, 
and the defect was incurable. The 
defence failed, the judge observing that, 
although the defects might have justified 
the defendant in refusing to commence 
his tenancy, they did not justify him in 
determining it without proper notice, 
The law is unquestionable, but intenc ing 


} 
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tenants will do well either to have the 
chimneys tested or to obtain an express 
guarantee from the landlord before 
entering into possession of unfurnished 
premises. 
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SGCUTHWARK BRIDGE 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

In previous iss we have referred to the 
al unsuitability of Southwark Bridge 
hicular and to various pro- 
posals made for remodelling the structure so 
as to render it of practical service as a cross- 
river communication. 

The City Corporation have now decided 
upon the entire reconstruction of the bridge in 
accordance with the designs of M Basil 
Mott & Hay, MM.Inst.C.E., and a contract 
for execution of the works has been entered 
into with Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd. 

As our readers will remember, the existing 
built in 1814-19 by Sir John Rennie, 
ses three cast-iron arches of 210 ft., 
24) ft., and 210 ft. respe , with the 
clear headway of 29 ft. abov nity water- 
k under the middle span. Owing to the 
position of Upper Thames-street, the northern 
approach is n arily short and steep, 


another undesirable feature being the de 
of Queen-st on the northern side of 
Upper Tham 


street. 

y effective solution of the 
the northern approach 
ed in the case of London 
Bridge, levelling Queen-street and Queen- 
street-place, and carr) the roadway on 
an arch thrown across Upper Thames-street. 

This solution, which we haye advocated 
on previous occasions, would undoubtedly be 
tly, owing mainly to the alterations en- 
tailed to buildings on either le of the 
remodelled streets, but we sure that the 
outlay would be amply repaid by the estah- 
lishment of a level main thoroughfare between 
the City and Southwar! 

Unfortunately, this idea not been 
accepted by the Corporation, and the new 
bridge will simply modify to a relatively 


he only 
problem i 
on the lines adoy 


has 


Boys’ Secondary School, Hereford. (See page 773.) 
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small extent the inconve: 
structure. 

The clear headway under the middle spe 
will be reduced by 3 ft., the gradients brougl 
down to a maximum of 1 in 30 on eith 
side, the roadway increased from 29 ff, q 
35 ft. in width, and the footpaths increase 
from 6 ft. 9 in. to 10 tt. wide each. 

An undesirable feature of the new desi 


ience of the existit 


is the substitution of five arches for $f 
of three arches, thereby i 
ng four instead of two picrs in mie 


river, 


where additional obstructions } 
nay ion and the flow of water are cleag 
undesirable. 

We understand that various architectuy 
deta including the ornamentation of # 
pier nd the design of the parapets sti 
remain to be settled. 


will act as consultin 
s of the new bridg 
The plan: Basil Mott & Ha 
provide for a structure of five spam 
(between the present abutments), whereof th 
central span is 140 ft. 6 in. long, the tW 
next adjacent 131 ft. 9 in. long, and the tw 
at the ends 123 ft., giving a headway aboy 
Trinity high-w k of 26 ft. at 
middle, and a roadway with two footpath 
of which 6 ft. will be carried on cantilever 
as the width of the existing bridge witht 
the abutments is but ft. The five span 
will be of seven steel ribs from 3 ft. 3 inf 
3 ft. 6 in. deep in the centre, and from 14 # 
to 5 ft. wide at the springing; spandrel post 
at 4ft. 74 in. centres will ca the ribs for th 
flooring. The four new piers, to be encase 
in granite, will be 42 ft. in total height am 
15 ft. wide for the two middle ones am 
41 ft. high and 14 ft. wide for the two oute 
ones; they will rest upon steel caisson 
100 ft. lo ‘9 ft. wide, and 13 ft. deep, sun! 
by compressed air, and filled with concrete 
Sir William .Arrol & Co.’s contract, #6 
278,148/., includes the erection of tw 
temporary steel bridges for foot traffic @ 
either side of the pr ge, and thi 
removal of the old piers and piling to# 
depth of 35 ft. below high water. 

Sir John Rennie’s bridge was built at a tota 


Mr. G. H. Jack, Architec+, 
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some 800,000/., and the ir 
ig 5,780 tons, was supplied by b 
falker, of Rotherham. Joseph Gwilt laid 
ft the approaches at both ends. In 1868 the 
lirporation bought the bridge for 200,007. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, HEREFORD. 


Tats buildi which was recently opened 
) Sir James Rankin, Bart., is the largest school 
| the kind hitherto established in the county 
| Hereford. The principal fagade, on Wide- 
lhrsh-strect, has two entrances, for senior 
jd junior scholars respectively. The exterior 
Jof local ved br with Bath stone facings, 
roofs being covered with Old Delabole 


Ye 


ites. 
|The accommodation on the ground floor 
ge assembly-hall, six classrooms, 
» and lavatories for senior and 
ys, head and assistant masters’ rooms, 
Icle store, stock-room, and manual block. 
fi the first floor are the laboratory, lecture- 


il, preparation-room, art-room, dining-room, 
lichen, and store-rooms. ~ 

The assembly-hall, 47 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, 
n be increased in size by opening the folding 
rtitions between the hall and two large class- 


m The building is warmed by low- 
re hot water, and ventilation is secured 
y means of hopper sash windows and 


xtraction ducts in the roof. - 
The total cost, including land and furniture, 


as 10,2001, the cost of the building alone 
aving been 1., or 1311. below the architect’s 


imate. 

Mr. G. H. Jack, the County Su r, Was 
sponsible for the design and construction of 
1e ‘building, which was erected by Messrs. 
. W. Wilks & Son, of Hereford. 
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LONDON BUILDING LAW 
AND PROPERTY. 


Ar a meeting of the Auctioneers’ and E: 
gents’ Institute, held at No. 34, R 
juare, on Wednesday, December 18, a paper, 
ititled ‘* The London Building Law and the 
evelopment of Propert s read by Mr. 
orace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I. 


Development of Land for Building. 
In the course of his remarks he said :— 
“Let the development of land for building 
be first considered. This form of 
ferprise is admittedly under rather a cloud, 
id probably comparatively little opening up 
“new estates is now being done in the London 
yunty a But there is still a good deal of 
nd in London that is available for building 
irposes, and it may be presumed that, when 
oney is a little easier to obtain for land develop- 
ent, and when newer distric 
scome more populated, the inner suburbs of 
ondon will receive the attention that they 
Serve. 
Tf the average surveyor were asked off-hand 
) state the principal provisions of the law that 
»vern the development of land for building 
ses, he might possibly refer his questioner 

equirements of Part II. of the London 
uilding Act, 1894, in regard to the formation 
He might also draw attention to 
of the Metropolis Management Act. 
ard to the making up and paving of 
‘ivate street A few 3 ago no one could 
oubt the correctness of his answer, but it is now 
en to question whether the provisions of 
art II. of the Housing and Town Planning 
ct, 1909, are not of more importance to a person 
veloping a building estate than those of all 
her Acts of Parliament. It is open to any 
son developing an estate in London to apply 
» the County Council, which is the local 
ithority for the metropolis, to approve a 
wa-planning scheme. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
loption of this policy. If the stereotyped 
murse is followed, and the plans for the forma- 
on of the streets are submitted under the 
uilding Act, it is probable that, although the 
sunty Council have power to allow roads to be 
rmed of any width they may think fit, it is 
iprobable that they will consent to a less width, 
the case of carriage traffic streets. than the 
andard width of 40 ft. Whereas, if a town- 
anning scheme is proposed, may be reason- 
ly expected that, recognising the public 
lvantages to be gained by a lay-ont of the land 
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on model lines, the Council will be prepared to 
mak y considerable concessions in regard to 
the th of the roads. Everyone who has 
developed an estate is aware of the very heavy 
cost entailed in forming roads of the standard 
of 40 ft. Such width for subsidiary 
streets in a residential neighbourhood is quite 
A street ft. wide will satisty 
requirements, and if the houses are 
kept well back from the line of the road all 
considerations as to light and air space will be 
properly met. Of course, in a large estate some 
roads will reyuire to be 40 ft. in width, possibly 
the width of one or two main avenues may be 
made as much as 50 ft. or 60 ft., but, nevertheles: 
it will be found that, in the aggregate, a ve 
considerable reduction in area of road-surface 
will result. 

In addition to the saving on the construction 
of roads, there is another very important 
advantage to be gained by the development 
of an estate under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act. It is a well-known fact that 
the supply of houses in London now much 
exceeds the demand, and the person who 
develops an estate without using his utmost 
endeavours to make his property more attractive 
than that in the immediate neighbourhood is 
making straight for the Bankrupty Court. 
There is an increasing tendency on the part 
of the modern householder to desire something 
better than the dead level of uniformity and 
dulness which is characteristic of most estates 
developed on the old lines. Not that it follows 
that the persons who laid out these estates 
were unwise in their own generation, although 
they have subsequently proved to be so. In 
their day the demand for houses if anything 
exceeded the supply, and it was to the obvious 
advantage of the owner of property to get as 
many houses as possible on his land. It was 
then hardly possible to anticipate the over- 
production in house property from which we are 
suffering to-day. It is, however, fortunate 
for us that most of the older estates have been 
so laid out that there is very little difficulty 
in surpassing them in general interest and 
attractiveness. A new estate laid out with a 
certain amount of irregularity in the lines of the 
streets—an irregularity which results naturally 
wherever undulating ground is encountered— 
and with a few open spaces, trees, shrubs, 
street flower-beds, etc., will make a greater 
appeal to the average prospective householder 
than one of straight streets and terrace houses 
all laid out on the old dull draughtboard plan. 
Not that the crank methods of street and house 
planning not infrequently met with in some 
recent garden suburbs need be in any way 
followed. When any new departure is made 
there is always a tendency to go to extremes, 
and the garden suburb movement has proved 
to be no exception to this general rule. There 
are ample opportunities for obtaining interesting 
effects without laying out streets of serpentine 


curvature, or planning buildings of which not 
one single room in a house is square. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that no 
ordinary estate can be economically developed 
on modern lines unless it is possible to keep the 
width of the roads within reasonable limits. 

Although the regulations governing the 
procedure of the County Council in regard to 
the making of town-planning schemes are rather 
involved, the course of action of owners of land 
who desire to develop their property under 
the Housing and Town Planning Act is quite 
simple. All that is necessary is for the persons 
concerned to submit an application. with plans, 
to the County Council. Presumably, it is 
possible for a single owner to approach the 
Council in this way, although from the wording 
of the Act it is apparently considered that, 
in the majority of cases, applications will be 
made by several own acting together. It 
is worthy of notice that, if the County Council 
refuse to adopt a town-planning scheme proposed 
by owners of land, such owners may make 
representation to the Local Government Board, 
and the Board, after holding a public local 
inquiry, may, if it thinks fit, approve the scheme, 
which will then have effect as if it had been 
approved by the County Council. 


Development of Land Already Built Upon. 


Let the question of the development of land 
which already built on be now considered. 
There are here two obvious ways of treatment :— 
(1) The demolition of the existing buildings, 
followed by the erection of buildings of a more 
remunerative character, and (2) the reconstruc- 
tion and extension of the mg buildings in 
such a way that they, as far as may be possible, 
fulfil the purpose of new buildings. It appears 
that the former of these two courses is the one 
which finds most favour in Central London, 
and it will, therefore, be considered first. Usually 
a large building will require to be erected, and, 
in consequence, all the ordinary and some of the 
special requirements of the London building 
law will be found to be applicable. The pro- 
visions affecting the frontage line and distance 
back from the street will probably have a very 
important effect on the position and extent 
of the building. Speaking generally, it will be 
found that the London Building Act, 1894, 
safeguards existing interests, and it will be 
possible to build on all land which for the last 
twenty or thir years has been occupied by 
buildings. Further, it will be possible in streets 
laid out before 1862 to build without restriction 
of height up to the ordinary, 80-ft. limit, pro- 
vided that the building is not being erected to 
house persons of the working cla But yery 
often the whole of the site next the street has not 
been previously occupied by buildings, and it 
becomes a question to what extent, if any, 
it is permissible to extend the new building over 
previously unbuilt-on land. 

There are two, important provisions of. the 
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London Building Act, 1894, which govern this 
point. Sect, 13 of the Act provides that no 
previously unbuilt-on land within the prescribed 
distance—20 ft. from the centre of the roadway 
in carriage traffic streets—may have a building 
erected on it or extended over it without 
the consent of the County Council. Sect. 22 
provides that except with such consent 


no 
building may be erected on or extended over 
unbuilt-on land in advance of the general line 
of buildings. 

The operation of sect. 13 is quite straight- 
forward, and there should be little difficult 
determining whether or not a proposed building 
is affected by this section. The only point that 
requires watching is the determining of the 
centre of the roadway, for the definition of this 
term, as given in sect. 5 of the Act, will show 
that where a street has been widened the 
present centre of the roadway may not be the 
statutory centre. The extent of the operation 
of sect. 22 cannot in many cases be easily 
determined. The general line of buildings in a 
street is often a question of great unce 
and unless the position of the line is obvious 
it will be necessary to apply to the Superintend- 
ing Architect for a certificate defining the line. 
If this certificate operates unfavourably in 
regard to the proposed building, it may be 
well to exercise the right of appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal. 

The provisions as to open space which apply 
in the case of all domestic buildings, other than 
office buildings, were originally thought to 
operate rather unfavourably in the way of the 


development of property. Increased familiarity 
with these requirements has, however, recon- 
ciled most people to them. Generally speaking. 


it may be said that if these requirements are 
thoroughly understood—which is admittedly 
no easy matter—it will usually be possible to 
arrange a new building in such a way that the 
law complied with, and, at the same time, 
no very great sacrifice of accommodation is 
involved. It is worthy of notice that in the 
case of sites of irregular shape it is possible 
to apply to the Council to allow some deviati 
from the ordinary requirements, and in all ¢ 
it is possible to take advantage of the provi 
regarding “ equivalent air space,” whereby it is 
permissible to extend a portion of the rear of 
the building beyond the diagonal line when 
such line is drawn from ground level, provided 
that an equivalent amount of cubic space is 
elsewhere left unbuilt on. 

Prior to 1998 the power of the Council to 
allow divisions in large warehouse buildings to 
exceed the ordinary limit of 250,000 cubic ft. 
was restricted to a maximum limit of 450,00) 
cubic ft. By the London County Council 
General Powers Act of 1908 the Council obtained 
the rig se unlimited discretion in 
regard to this matter, and an obst2cle in the way 
of the erection of buildings with the large 
open floor areas required in certain trades was 


thereby removed. The decision as to the 
allowance of increased c¢ extent 
however, entirely with the Council. Th 


no appeal in this matter from their de 
and it may be assumed that great increas 
in cubical extent will not be granted except 
subject to conditions, such as the provision of 
automatic sprinklers and the encasing of the 
structural steelwork, which will tend to prevent 
the growth of a big fire. _ This is only reasonable, 
and is in the interest of the owner of the property 
as well as that of the general public. We do 
not want to have the fire risks that are current 
in the United States, where our methods of 
subdividing large warehouse buildings are 
apparently almost unknown. 

As regards the question of general construc- 
tion, although it is not yet permissible to 
erect buildings with enclosing walls of reinforced 
concrete, the London County Council General 
Powers Act, 1909, has legalised stecl-frame 
construction. But, except in the case of very 
large buildings, it will generally be found 
cheaper to build ordinary brick walls or piers 
than to provide a system of steel stanchions. 


Less Drastic Method of Developing a Site. 

The time has now come to deal with the less 
drastic method of developing a site on which 
buildings are already erected, There is a very 
great deal to be said, in the majority of cases, 
in favour of adopting the policy of altering and 
remodelling the existing premises instead of 
razing them to the ground and starting with a 
cleared site. Admittedly from the standpoint 
of efficiency, untrammelled by financial con- 
siderations, the more drastic policy is to he 
recommended. But the fi tial element is 
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y predominant, and in a very large number 
s it will be found, if both sides of the 
question are fairly considered, ut a scheme 
of remodelling and extending existing premises 
will show a very much better percentage on the 
sum expended than a scheme which involves 
the clearing of the site and the erection of new 
buildings. A very large portion of Central 
London was erected during the X VIIIth century, 
when it was the custom to design on liberal lines 
with big rooms, and spacious halls and stair. 
cases, all decorated throughout in excellent 
taste. Numbers of fine Georgian buildings 
may be met with in the inner districts of London. 
Their demolition is open to objection on ‘several 
grounds. From the ertistic standpoint it is an 
of vandalism. From the practical point of 
view it is bad business. The fine airy rooms 
met with in Georgian buildings are becoming 
to be more and more appreciated by the general 
public, and could not be built to-day at less than 
from ls. 6d. to 2s. per cubic foot. The obvious 
way in which to deal with a building of this type 
is to remodel it, retaining the principal main 
rooms, and adding new sanitary arrangements 
and any additional accommodation that may 
be required. By this method not only a cheaper 
but a better building will in many cases be 
obtained than if the site were cleared and a new 
building erected. But work of this kind requires 
the skill of a trained architect even more than 
that of constructing a new building. It is quite 
2 mistake to consider that because any proposed 
works are in the nature of alterations they can 
therefore be quite very well designed by an 
enterprising youth in the office who happens 
to have a little ability a draughtsman. The 
work of remodelling an old building is more 
difficult than that of designing a new one, 
and even small alterations are worthy of 
more skilled attention than they usually 
receive. 

Now as to the effect of the provisions of the 
London building Jaw on any works of alterations 
and remodelling. Stowed away in an unlooked- 
for place in the 1894 Building Act is a section 
which is of vital importance in regard to such 
works. It is provided in sect. 207 of the Act that 
“it shall not be lawful (unless with the consent 
of the Council) to make any alteration of any 
building in such manner that when so altered 
it will by reason of such alteration not be in 
conformity with the provisions of this Act 


. 


applicable to new _ buildi The most 
important parts of the section are the words 
“unless with the consent of the Council.” It 


follows that, with the consent of the Council 
any form of construction « angement may 
be adopted, and the Council freyuently exer 
their powers under this section, and allow 
deviations from the ordinary requirements of 
the Building Act. Whenever in works of 
alteration some requirement is encountered 
which seems rather difficult to comply with 
an attempt should be made to look at the c 
from an impartial standpoint. If, when thus 
viewed, no grave disadvantage will appear to 
result from a relaxation of the requirement 
in question, the Council may with advantage 
be approached. The application should not, 
however, be, as it were, slung at the heads of the 
officials of such body, but the reasons which 
make the requirement unsuitable in the case in 
on should be consisely explained, and 
ything possible should be done to induce the 
Council to see the matter from the standpoint of 
the applicant. 

As regards the provision of additional accom- 
modation, the extension of a building can, of 
course, tale place in two directions—horizontally 
and vertically. Horizontal extension in the 
direction of the street will often be barred by 
the “prescribed distance ” or ‘ general line ” 
provisions of the 1894 Building Act. Horizontal 
extension in the rear is usually a much more 
feasible proposition. Very often the property 
in the rear of a building is of a comparatively 
low class, and can be acquired cheaply. In the 
case of a domestic building, for which an open 
space at rear is required, it is a great advantage, 
where possible, to extend the building through 
to a street in the rear. Then this rear street 
will itself constitute the required open space, 
and the diagonal line, which limits the height 
of the rear portion of the building, may be 
drawn from the centre of such street, either at 
the level of the surface of the roadway of that 
street, or 16 ft. above the level of the pavement 
of the front street, according to the age of such 
front street. 

The obvious difficulty in extending a building 
vertically is the probable insufficient thickness 
of the walls for any such increase in height. 
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And it must not be thought that the question 
may be dodged by putting a story or stories ip 
the roof, for in London the statutory height of a 
wall, on which the required thickness to some 
extent depends, is from the base of the wall t6 
the top of the topmost story. But sometimes 
two of the walls are thicker than the others, oF 
there may be some strong piers suitably disposed, 
in either of which cases it may be possible, by 
means of girde to arrange that the weight 
of the new story or stories will come upon @ 
portion of the structure which is well able to bear 
it. Or possibly in an exceptional case it may be 
desirable to erect steel stanchions or reinforced 
concrete pillars from the foundations upwardy 
in order to support the new load. None of these 
contrivances will, of course, obviate the technical 
objection as to the walls being of insufficient 
thickness. But if a sound scheme of practical 
construction is devised the Council may then 
be approached with a view to obtaining their 
consent under sect. 207 of the 1894 Building Act.” 


oer 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION CAMERA, SKETCH, 
AND DEBATE CLUB: 
INTERNAL DECORATION. 


On the 12th inst. (Ladies 
of the Architectural Association Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club was held, when Miss 
Cohen read a paper on “ Internal Decoration,” 
Mr. P. H. Adar Chairman, presiding 

Miss Cohen divided her paper into two parts— 
the first, attacks on the architect, and the 
second, attacks on public taste. She made 
the: attacks because the house-decorator 
suffered by the misunderstanding and: the 
mistakes both of the architects and of the 
public, and sometimes felt a little bitter about 
it. The decorator worked under a double 
limitation. There was the limitation which he 
and the architect had in common : each worked 
for a client. That was to say, each had the 
double duty of directing the taste of the client 
while satisfying it. But the architect was less 
restricted in this than the decorator, who 
worked on that part of the house with which 
the client lived most closely, about which he 
thought that he had a right to know somethir 
and on which he would probably 
ideas, so that the house-decorator, in a stricter 
sense than the architect, worked solely to please 
other people. She did not, of course, mean by 
this that he must abandon his own taste and 
his own knowledge to the ignorance or false 
ideas of somebody else; but that. however 
beautiful he may make the interior of a house 
in itself, he had failed unless he had made his 
client feel that it was beautiful. Again, the 
house-decorator was rarely so fortunate as to 
work with an empty house. There would 
usually be furniture and pictures from a previous 
house which 1 to be fitted into the scheme. 
He might perhaps find a beautiful picture up 
to which he could decorate ; on the other hand, 
it was more probable that he would have thrust 
on him ugly picces of furniture which would 
tax his ingenuity to hide away. These were 
difficulties which the architect did not share. 
But suppose that the house-decorator had tke 
freest hand which, in the nature of thin i 
possible. He still had to work with the mate 
which had already received the impres: 
another mind ; he must take the room with the 
shape, the proportions, and the woodwork as 
it left the architect. He was limited by the 
architect’s ideas and often hampered by his 
mistakes. She had seen rooms spoiled, even 
before the decorator entered them, by ill- 
designed mouldings, heavy mantelpieces, and 
ornate cornices. It was rare to find a mantel- 
piece that was well designed. The modern 
mantelpiece was often heavy in design and 
crowded with ornament. The decorator might, 
it was true, correct some mistakes if he did not 
like a room’s proportions; and many a time 
had she had to do it. 

It was a generation since house-decorating 
hegan to be practised seriously. It was now 
ions ; it was 

But it had 
still to be accepted as a high and serious art, 
that was, which required long and careful 
study. Decorating would not be taken seriously 
by the public as long as architects took it 
lightly. 

Let them consider two of the most important 
parts of decorating—the designing of woodwork 
and the choice of colours. She did not belieye 
that to either did the majority of architects 
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recognised as one of the profe 
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n accepted as an art in itself. 
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jive proper study. She had come across much 
oodwork in modern houses that was ill done ; 
} was of poor design in itself, and it was even 
jadly placed in the room. Nor had she formed 
inis opinion of the neglect of woodwork only 
fom her own experience, but from the con- 
ipssion of architects themselves. On the 
Huestion of paint she would call one witness 
he complained to the head of a large wall- 
jjaper manuiacturers of the vicious fashion for 
jhite paint. One would see hundreds of 
jouses which had all their woodwork painted a 
jlaring white, altogether out of harmony with 
lhe other colours. She was told it was an 
rchitect’s fashion ; that ar s chose white 
S an easy way out of the difficulty of matching 
ling colours, because white might be 
ably well with any paper. 
jhe hac read in the Builder a paper on “ The 
Decorating of a Small House,” by Mr. Arthur 
jeymour Jennings,* Fellow of the Institute of 
itish Decorators, which contained some 
ertinent criticisms. But there was a suggestion 
f it on this subject of paint with which she 
trongly disagreed, and she mentioned i 
hecause it seemed to be another example of 
the errors which come from taking the busin 
}f decorating too lightly.” The suggestion was 
that the Institute should offer, for a small fee, 
io give professional advice ; that it should send 
me of its members to any tenant who desired 
uch advice, and that he should select papers 
md paints on the spot. and leave a ‘‘ cut-and- 
{ried ” plan of decoration to he carried out by 
he local house-painter. ‘* Half-day or a little 
nore,” Mr. Jennings said, “ would be amply 
sufficient time in which to do such work.” This 
sounded very simple, but there was one objection 
9 it—it was not possible to leave a ‘ cut-and- 
scheme for a house-painter to carry out. 
he. average house-painter could not be trusted 
o match colours; he had not the necessary 
cnowledge of colours nor the necessary taste. 
Phese things were not ily acquired. 
Proceeding, the lecturer said : 
“ZT should like now to something of 
hose errors in public taste of which I have had 
perience. Some, like the white paint fallacy, 
some from taking house-decorating lightly ; but 
he majority can. I think, best be described as 
rrors against simplicity ; they are, too, error 
f igno . That is to say, if it were under- 
tood what the house-decorator desires to do 
ind the principles on which he works, many of 
hem would disappear. There are fewer people 
han is commonly believed with a natural 
lelight in what is vulgar and pretentious. 
Most, 1 think, are very ready to admire what 
s simple and beuutiful if they are te To 
inderstand the aim of the decorator, you must 
emember that he is picking up a broken tradi- 
ion. Modern house-decorating was part of the 
novement of the fifties, which was a protest 
ainst the utilitarian ugliness of the two 
receding decades—a desire for beautiful 
hings. The utilitarian theory can be seen 
lainly in all the furniture and decorating of 
he Early Victorian period. ‘The furniture of 
hat period is ugly, because it is very solid and 
avy. It was designed for use, and where 
rhament was desired it was made a separate 
hing. It was made not as part of, not even 
o harmonise with the thing of use, but as a 
ontrast. That was the inevitable result of 
suming that a useful thing need only he 
seful; and so we have side by side with the 
lil and sombre furniture of the Early 
ictorian time strange and fantastic ornaments 
nd highly-coloured wax fruits, the extreme of 
implicity in design for the useful thing, and 
he extreme of violence in colour for the 
rnamental thing. 6 
Tt is clear, then, that the modern house- 
ecorator, in taking up the broken tradition, 
as to go back a full century to the Georgian 
eriod, and through that to the Queen Anne 
nd Jacobean periods. This is no retrograde 
1ovement, for it is towards the most modern 
eriod of good English decorative art. It is to 
uke up the tradition where it was broken off. 
Even less is this movement purely imitative. 
the decorator can, of course, deal in mere 
opies of the designs of others, and much work 
E the sort is done. You will find many copies 
oth of the furniture and the decorations 
f the XVIIth and XVIIIth century artists. 
here are even many fraudulent copies of the 
est modern wallpapers done with small 
lechanical alterations of the designs to avoid 
ifringement of copyright. It is not for this 
ason that the chief part and the most delightful 
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part of a decorator’s training is the study of the 
fine woodwork furniture and designs of the 
XVITIth centur; but because, like other 
artists, he must get an instinct for beauty and 
a standard of beauty by steeping himself in 
beautiful things, and because he has in the 
XVIITth-century work a fine English tradition 
of decorating in a simple and dignified style, 
which he must attempt to carry on in the 
difference circumstances of modern life. In 
taking up this tradition he is taking up aristo- 
ideas, the ideas of great town and country 
and he uses them and modifies them 
for middle-class life, to suit smaller houses, and 
a different manner of living, and an age which, 
even in its art, depends a very great deal on 
machinery. 

That is the central principle of modern 
house-decorating—to apply aristocratic ideas to 
fit middle-class life. I believe that the decorator 
must study and study, and continually study 
the fine things of the Georgian, Queen Anne, 
and Jacobean periods, not only because they 
are good or because they are Engl but 
because they are good in the right way for us, 
in a way in which the contemporary French 
decorative work was not good. They are good 
in a simpler way; their chief beauty is their 
perfect proportions. It is for that reason that 
they are sound models for modern decorators. 
They tocratic, but because of their 
simplicity they can be adapted to middle-clas 
and an easier and less elaborate ceremony 


is aim and idea clear the common 
e become at once impossible, 
becaus become at once apparent. The 
most numerous and most serious faults are, 
first of all, the many fauits which come under 
the head of imitations. Chief of these is the 
fault of decorating in set styles; it reduces 
decorating to a very mean and mechanical 
business, and the decorator to a mere copyist 
but it is encouraged and much practised by th 
large furnishing firms. And so you will get 
houses furnished Louis Quatorze or Louis Seize 
or Queen Anne, without any regard to the 
fitness of the style, to the size or the shape of 
the rooms or their uses or the manner of life of 


fault 


their inhabitants. You may even get each 
room of a house furnished in a separate 
style. 5 

This catholicity of taste run mad. It 
br iolently breaks, the first and elementary 


rule, that all the rooms of a house, like all the 
things in one room, should show no violent 
contr with one another, but be a harmonious 
whole. 5 

I do not want it to be thought that any 
English decorator can be altogether indifferent 
to the ideas or independent of the products of 
other countries ; we get many beautiful things 
from abroad. No longer ago than in my pre- 
decessor’s time we had silk woven in Spital- 
fields, but that industry has disappeared, and 
for silks we have now to go to France ; for velvets 
we go to Germany ; and we get many new and 


fine stuffs, beautiful wall-coverings made of 
grass fibres, for example, from Japan. 
There are many other forms of imitation no 


less vicious than the copying of set styles: 
there is the imitation of Nature. Many im- 
patient people are not content that a pattern 
should be a pattern and no more than a pattern. 
They are not satisfied with a conventional rose 
design ; they want the illusion of a rose itself. 
They do not understand that a wallpaper 

a flat surface, and that if a design is s 
realistic that it seems to stand out from it, if 
the flowers on it offer themselves to be picked, 
then the paper suggests something which it 
is not.” 

In speaking of the Art Nouveau. 
said :—‘‘Its, disciples are as ‘ong in their 
ideas as were the Karly Victorians. They, too 
believe that use and beauty cannot go together 
but their products are even worse. The uti 
tarians did, at least, produce useful things ; but 
the things of the Art Nouveau are neither useful 
nor beautiful. Use is sacrificed for the sake of 
a beauty which is not achieved. Art Nouveau 
throws aside all restraint in its designs, but 
its central idea is a grotesque shame. — It is 
ashamed when a chair looks like a chair; it 
prefers that it should look like the trunk of a 
tree. It attempts to disguise everything. It 
makes balusters like twisted serpents and 
electric lights like horseshoes on an anvil; it 
makes everything appear like something else. 
These imitations are bad enough, but there are 
others which are still more gross—imitations 
which attempt to give simply an illusion of 
costliness, . . . 


the lecturer 
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The manufacturer finds it better business 
continually to produce new designs, even if they 
are bad, and continually to encourage the 
public taste in novelty. Things that are made 
to satisfy such a standard cannot have, and are 
not intended to have, any durable worth. 

Now ail these errors of taste, imitations, and 
so forth, offend a 
which a decora 
They are all restless. To be continue 
by the newness and strangeness of a piece of 
furniture, or to be continually reminded that a 
design is not what it seems, to look at marble 
and then remember that it is painted iron—all 
this is not to feel at home. In a home you aim 
at something different, at ease and familiarity, 
and so the things in it must have a lasting 
worth ; they must satisfy more than a moment- 
ary fancy ; they must be companionable.” 


Mr. Bullock, in proposing a vote of thanks 
said he did not agree with the remarks as 
to imitating old we He himself had had to 
do so, and it becomes a necessity in restoration 
or when a client demands a copy of some old 

» He hoped that wallpapers would be 

hed. 

Miss Fuller seconded the vote of thank 
Mr. A. H. Belcher said that he had hoped 
to have heard more of Miss Cohen’s methods, 
and did not agree with all the accusations she 
had levelled at the heads of archite Whilst 
holding no brief for the imitations of mouldings 
on a flat surface, he instanced a church at 
Edgware where this method was followed with 
a pleasing effect. He also was of the opinion 
that the use of wallpaper was often an abuse. 

Dr. Helen Boyle agreed that the house- 
‘ator should educate the public taste. The 
house-decorator, in her opinion, should not pay 
too much attention to the client’s wishes and 
should take justifiable risks. 

Mr. C. G. Boutcher suid that the less decora- 
tion used the better for the building. He was 

re should 
He 


y on form and proportions for its ef 
suggested that Mi 
turned rather against the speculative builder 
than against the responsible architect. 

Mr. Bart Tunnard said that he did not agree 
with Mr. Bullock’s justification of reproducing 
verbatim old room He held that these 


tended to vulgarise the original. As to the 
Nouveau Art movement, he did not hold the 
opinion that we lacked able ftsmen, and 


instanced some of the furniture shown at the 
recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition. He said 
that we were living in an age of our own, and 
that while the past could not be neglected, it 
was a mistake to reproduce cld work and fit it 
to modern requiremen 

Messrs. Rogers and Allcorn also spoke. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that the business of the 
decorator was to divert the public from the 
standard of taste thrust at it by the wholesale 
manufactur nd remarked that we lived in 
an age of selection rather than of initiative. 

The motion being carried, Miss Cohen replied, 
the meeting terminated. 
oe 


THE LAND INQUIRY. 
rIONS were recently put to the Govern- 
ment in both Houses of Parliament relative to 
the informal inguiry into the tenure of land. 
The Lord Chancellor, in reply to Lord Halsbury, 
is reported as having said :—“ The inquiry was 
being made by Mr. Lloyd George. No Minister 
could divest himself of his official capacity, but. 
so far as if could be done, the inquiry was un- 
official.” The Lord Chancellor also said that 
he had not the least idea who was finding the 
mon Lord Lansdowne drew attention to 
the speech delivered by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Aberdeen in which he was 
reported to have said he must “ burst up” 
the land system, thereby apparently antici- 
pating the results of the inquiry for which he 
is responsible. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Asquith said that no person engaged in the 
inquiry had any right to profess to be acting 
on behalf of the Government 

It may seem open to question Lord Haldane’s 
statement that no Minister can divest himself 
of his official capacity in the light of the 
utterances of the Chancellor of the Exche -uer. 
A Minister who is responsible for the annual 
Budget, according to all precedent, observes a 
strict reserve beforehand as to his views. 

In his Aberdeen speech Mr. Lloyd George 
said he was accused of undermining credit and 
ruining trade, especially in connexion with the 
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Finance Act, 1909-10, but that trade had gone 
on improving ever since. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been fortunate in that there has 
been a cycle of prosperity in the general trade 
of the country during the past three years 
which has to some extent mitigated the 
influences of his 1909 Budget. 

With ret inquiries pending and popular 
promises constantly made in reference to the 
land, what is the position of those who are 


seeking to develop land, and those societies, 
such as building societies, land societies, etc., 


who have the savings of needy classes invested 
in land? _Is it fair play constantly to depreciate 
vaguely their securities ? 


ae ere eal 
TRADE UNIONS, 1911. 


Tax Board of Trade Labour Gazette in August 
last published some interesting statistics relating 
to the membership of all trade unions in the 
United Kingdom, upon which we commented in 
our issue of August 30. In the current number 
of the Gazette there is an article on the member- 
ship, income, expenditure, and funds of 100 
principal unions for the year 1911. The 100 
unions haye a membership representing 60 per 
cent. of the membership of all unions. The 
years 1907-8-9 showed comparatively small 
iluctuations in membe ship, but in 1911 it 
increased by 347,186, and they now total 
1,816,506. ‘The total income is the highest 
recorded, and amounted to i. In the 

article it is stated that this is due to the in- 
creased membership, but that from the same 
cause both the amount of income per member 
and the expenditure per member is less than in 
any of the preceding ten ye 

The total funds increased by 434,5731., and 
the amount of 5,570,690/. has only been exceeded 
in 1907; but in that year they represented 77 
per head, whereas in 1911 the amount wa 
6ls. 4d. per member. The summary of the 
expenditure during the past ten years is very 
interesting and instructive. During the ten 
years the 100 unions have expended 22,946,000/., 
and of this sum 6,140,000/. went in unemployed 
benefit, 9,543,000/. was sick, accident, super- 
annuation, and other benefit, and only 
55,0001., or 10°7 per cent., of the total 
mount was expended on dispute pay. Work- 
ing ext 2s and miscellaneous items accounted 
for 4,808,000/. We quote these figures because 
at the present time they seem peculiarly im- 
portant. Trade unionists are under the im- 
pression that a large section of the community 
is antagonistic now to the unions. This 
is solely due to the discussion that has been 
evoked by their seeking political powers and 
the possible use by the unions of their highly- 
privileged position under the Trade Disputes 
Act in their proposed new political sphere. We 
have always re ised the efficiency and value 
of trade unions as benefit societies and, in many 
respects, as trade societies, and the future of 
trade unions ts largely in their own hands. 
In their capacity of trade societies on purely 
trade questions discipline should be maintained, 
so that their important function of collective 
bargaining may be exercised. Strikes without 
notice, contrary to trade union rules, should be 
vigorously repressed by the union leaders, and 
azreements when entered into should be adhered 
to. The strike, arid especially the sympathetic 
, should be sparingly used, and never to 
intimidate the public. On the other hand, 
political action should be confined to matters 
connected with trade and employment ; general 
politics should be avoided, and any kind of 
political duréss or compulsion be prohibited by 
the unions. We venture to submit that if the 
unions proceed on’ such lines they have a great 
fature before them. 


ReeIe ee gS AEN! 
THE WONDER OF WORK. 


TuHoss who went: to the Royal Society of 
Arts on the evening of December 18 had no 
ret their pilgrimage to the Adelphi, 
Joseph Pennell gave a lecture on “ The 
Pictorial Possibilities of Work ” which will be 
remembered by the audience for a long time ; 
and the lithographs and etchings on. the walls, 
with the lantern views, were as instructive and 
as attractive as could be desir 

The origin of thé lecture was Mr. Pennell’s 
visit to the Panama Canal, but the opportunity 
was taken to look back on the artistic achieve- 
ments: of the past. 

Among the artists chosen by Mr. Pennell. to 
illustrate his subject were Rembrandt, Claude, 
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Canaletto, Piranesi, Turner, Whistler. Meunier, 


Ford \ Brown, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Menze 7. L. Wyllie, Mr. D, Y. Cameron, 
Mr. Muirhead Bone. John and 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn. Several of Whistler's 


were thrown on the screen, with the 
ng of New Westminster 
inted in 1862, which was a feature 
of the morial Exhibition of the artist's 
works held at the New Gallery in 1905. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Pennell 


etchin, 


“] went to Panama because I believed that, 
in ‘the making of the greatest work of modern 
time, I should find the greatest inspiration. 
The day I landed in Colon I found it. I had 
seen great cranes at Pittsburg and Duisberg. 
but nothing like that which stretched its great 
arm, with great claws, over the sad, silent swamp 
of Mount Hope—the détdzle of De Le: 
ambition. I had seen in New York, as I sat 
on the thirtieth story of the Metropolitan 
Building, a chain come up from below with a 
man clinging to it. But I had never imagined 
anything like the group of figures which rose out 
of Gatun Lock at dinner-time. I had looked 
into chasms and gulfs, but I never imagined 
anything so terrific as the gates of Pedro Miguel. 
T had seen the greatest walls of the oldest citic 
but I never imagined anything so imposing 
the walls of Miraflores Loc I had seen the 
great aqueducts and great arches of the world, 
but I never imagined thing like the 
approaches to Gatun and the spring of Pedro 
Miguel, made by army offic nd civil engineers 
mainly to save mate! For there are no 
architects, no designers, no decorators on the 
Panama Canal—just engineers and organisers— 
Goethals, Gaillard, Gorgas, Williamson, Bishop, 
and more. But the engineers at Panama are 
great designers, and great work is great 
decoration. 

“Work to-day is the greatest thing in the 
world, and the artist who best records it will 
be best remembered. In France, Germany, and 
Italy the Wonder of Work around us has been 
made the subject of endless commissions from 
the State to artists. But records of fact 
facts of one’s own time, here and in America 
are never yrded. Go to the Royal Exch 
and you will find Wat Tyler, Phen 
prehistoric apple-carts, and everything in the 
history of London that can be made into a 
painting of the past, and not a single record of 
the present. Where is the building of the 
Toy Bridge, the electric light works, the 
doc the Blackwall Tunnel, the trams, the 
Tube, or any of the other <s by which this 
é this workaday distinguished 
If, all of which are worth painting John 
Lavery has made, in Glasgow, a decoration out 
of shipbuilding which is worth the whole wall 
coverings of the Royal Exchange and the 
House of Lords put together. 3 


—— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

After Christmas the offices of Me 

Greenaway & J. E. Newber 

be removed to Parliament Mansions, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 

Appointment : Calcutta Cathedral. 
Mr. Heathcote D. Statham, Mus.Bac., Cantab., 
eldest son of Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, 


F.R.LB.A., has been appointed organist of 
Calcutta Cathedral. 


Cambridge University. 

The following four candidates have passed 
the examination in Prelimina Architectural 
Studies at Cambridge:—Part II.—Class I. : 
P. H. Pilditch (Pemb.). ss IT. (in alpha- 
betical order): K. M. B. Cr )aDaG. 
Parsons (Trin.). Class III. : . Clifton 
(Trin.). 

Crystal Palace Engineering School. 

The “ Wilson Premium ” for the best paper 
read before the Crystal Palace Enginee: 
Society (affiliated to the Society of Engineer: 
Incorporated) during the present session has been 
awarded by the Council to Mr. . M. Chalon 
for his paper on “ Wireless T el graphy. Other 
papers read during the ‘The 
South- Eastern Coalfield,” by Mr. B. L. Rigden : 

“Compressed Air,” by Mr. H. M. Jordan; and 


* Reconstruction of Komati Poort B: > by, 
Mr. J. E. Thomas. The premium was presented 
to Mr. Chalon by Mr, R, Elliott-Gooper, President 
of the Institution of Civil Engince , on the 
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occasion of the 120th distribution of certificates 
of the School, on the 19th inst., at which’ he 
presided. 
Coronation of George V. Tapestry. 

Messrs. Morris & Co. are weaving at their 
Merton Abbey Werks a large piece of com= 
memorative tapestry whereof the design 
reproduces that of Mr. Bernard Partridge’s 
‘Arming of the King” in the Coronation 
number of Punch ; Mr. Partridge has made a 
coloured replica of his cartoon for use at the 
loom. The woven piece will be enriched with 
a wide border of trailed York and Lancaster 
roses interlaced with badges of the reigning 
houses during the past seven centurie from 
desiens by the Rey. .E. Dorling, who devised 
the heraldry for the King’s Coronation and 
the Prince of Wales’s Investiture at Caer 
nai Castle. A scroll at the top is in= 
seri “ Georgius V. Rex et Impe rator armis 
induitur A.D. X. Kal. Jul. MCMXI.” 


yon 


Property Sales. 

The late Sir L. Alma Tadema’s house in 
Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, upon which 
he expended some 70,000/., was withdrawn 
from sale after a bid of 30,000/.; negotia- 
tions are in progress for buying the house 
and grounds as the headquarters of a 
learned and _ artistic society.—Avonholm, 
Glassford, Lanarkshire, designed by Robert 
Adam, has just been sold to Mr. R. Halket, of 
Glasgow.—Swinton House, Berwi ire, just 
purchased by Captain G. H. Tayler Swinton, 
of Upminster Hall, Romford, has vested in that 
family (until a few rs ago) since the XIth 
century, and there is record of Luilf, of Bam- 
burgh and Swinton, Shire-reeve of Northumbria, 
as being the first individual Scotti subject 
whose ownership of land can be proved by 
contemporary and extant documents.—Mes: 
Collins & Collins have sold No. 2, Carlton House- 
terrace. James’s, for nearly 100,0007; the 
house the residence of Lord Liverpool, and 
latterly of M dwin Drummond.—The 
Island, Waterford, with the Castle (the home 
of Edward Fitzgerald), built by the Fitzgeralds 
in the XIIth-XIIIth centuries, will be offered 
for sale, with the works of art and fine old 
furniture, in the coming season, together 
with Quenby Hall, near Lei er, a fine 
example of domestic Jacobean architecture 
(1610-20), constructed of brick, with the diamond 
pattern, and having Ketton stone dressings. 

r Sothern Holland has bought Westwell 
Manor, Oxon, near Burford, a typical Cotswold 
house, of stone, and with a stone slab-roof, 
temp. James I. 


Art Sales. 

The first part of the sale at the Manzi- 
Joyant Gallery, Paris, on December 9-11, of 
the late M. Henri Rouart’s collection of old and 
modern pictures sd 18 41. The collection 
comprised forty pictures by Corot and fourteen 
by J. F. Millet, and numerous drawings by 
them, with examples of Degas. Manet, Fantin- 
Latour, Troyon, Cezanne, Diaz, Monet, Renoir, 
Henri Daumier, the caricaturist, and many 
other modern _painte: The lots included 
Corot’s ‘‘ La Source (1,4802.) and “ Villa 
W@Este & Tivoli” (4,440/. Nasa were bought 
for 141. and 1601. respect vely at the ar 
sale in 1875—and his “Les Baigne 
Iles Borromées ” (8,400.—Knoedler) 3 
en Bleu” (6,480/.—Louvre Museum); and 

s et le Chateau de P?Guf” (1,180/.) ; 

Les Danseuses 4 fs 
7 in., depicting two balle 
practise, originally sold for 201. (17 A001.) ; “La 
Répétition de Danse” (6,000I. —Knoedler) ; 
“Sur la Plage ” (3,600/.—Sir Hugh Lane) ; and 
“ L’Enlévement des Sabin after Poy 
)0l.); Manet’s ‘* Buste de Femme 
..; “La Legon de Musique ” (4,800I.) ; 
and “Sur la Plage” (3,680/.); Puvis de 
Chavannes’s “ L’Espérance (2,600/.—the 
Luxembourg Museum); Goya’s ‘“ Femme 
spagnole*’ (5,6801.—Sir Hugh Lane); 
Fragonard’s ‘‘ Paysage ” (2,800/.) and “ Repos 
Pendant la Fuite en Egypte” (3,0001.). At 
Christie’s was sold for high prices last week 
some old English silver, the property of Captain 
J. H. Reynolds, Mr. H. H. V. Lane, and 
The lots comprised a James I. silver- 
steeple cup and cover, embossed and 
ased. 13} in. high (1621), nearly 11 oz. in 
weight (8000. Crichton) ; 3; a Wi illiam and Mary 
monteith, 11} in. high, at 2 ch- 
ton); an Elizabethan chali (1571), 
9 in. high, at 400s. (2687.  linstén) a 
James I. beaker, richly cava: 6} in. high 
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1/1607). at 640s. (2487. 4s.—Elkington); and a 
‘lock-watch by Edward Ea London, XVITth 
jtentury (147/.—Huggins) ; with an Irish potato- 
ring, Dublin, of about 1670, at 1670, at 450s. 
i 2161. —Permann). 


| Church Building Society. 


} The Incorporated Church Building Society 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 


jnt the Society's House, 7, Dean’s 
minster Abbey, S.W., the Hon. 
Whesiger, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects 
—Rebuilding the Church of St. Mar 
Peniene: Stowell, Somerset, 607. ; and towards 
enlarging and otherwise improving the accom- 
‘modation in the churches at Dymchurch, 
|St. Peter and St. Paul, Kent, 404. ; and Pleasley 
‘Hill, St. Barnabas, Notts, bol, ‘The following 
grants were also paid for works completed :— 
‘King Cross, St. Paul, Halifax, 250/.; Langley 
Mill, St. Andrew, Derbyshire, 150/.; Taplow, 
\St. Nicholas. Bucks, 1502. ; Colne, Holy I 
jLancs, 1201. ; Headstone, St. George, Middlesex, 
1100/.; Gringley-on-the-Hill, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Doncaster, 507.; East Wickham, 
|St. Michael, Welling, Kent, 50/.; Fitzroy- 
square, St. John, Middlesex, 40/.; Hendon, 
St. Paul, Sunderland, 30/. ; and Rathmell, Holy 
| Trinity, Yorks, 107, In addition to this the sum 
of 1007. was paid towards the repairs of five 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 


City Subway, Cannon-street. 

The Corporation of the City have placed 
with Mitchell Brothers, Ltd., of 
' Victoria-street, S.W., a contract for the con- 
struction, after designs by Messrs. Basil Mott & 
Hay, MM. Inst.C.E., of the subway at the junction 
‘of Queen Victoria and Cannon streets. The 
subway, having a total length of 280 ft., a width 
of 10 ft., and height of 8 ft., will be planned in 
the form of a cross, with entrances from the 
4wo streets and from beneath Mansion House 
railway-station. It will be made under timber 
voad-decking, on the ‘“‘ cut-and-cover ” system, 
with brick walls, concrete floor, and steel trough 
roof; a subway, 12 ft. wide, for mains and lines 
of various kinds must be lowered at Queen 
Victoria-street, and other mains and sewers, 
‘one of them 4 ft. high, will be diverted 
horizontally. ; 


Art and Industry. 

Mi. Frank Warner, President of the 
Association of Great Britain and In 
recently distributed the prizes at the Maccles- 
field School of Art. In an address on “ Art and 
Industry ” he said that those in control of our 
educational system seemed bent on stifling all 
effort, thwarting every scheme, and humil 
to the dust all those who had the temerity to 
attempt to attach to our industries that touch 
of art culture of which they stood to-day in 
such need. They had forced upon them a 
scheme of examinations which was more 
academic, extreme, unnecessary, and impossible 
than anything ever attempted before. The new 
regulations for examination in industrial design 
would result in a fiasco, for the simple reason 
that no industrial student, certainly not one 
connected with the textile industry, stood a 
chance of Raine unless he studied far beyond 
the range of subjects that was necessary for 
his eff sa designer. A still more serious 
upheayal was the threatened abolition of the 
National Competition hitherto held at South 
Kensington. The competition had done a 
great good, not only in stimulating the students, 
but to the art schools themselves. 


— 
BOOKS. 


Pitman’s Law of Repairs and Dilapidations. By 
T. Caro Worsrotp, M.A., LL.D. (London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Pages xii. 
and 91. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a very useful little book written 
in a style which is both clear and concise. 
The branch of the law with which it 
deals necessarily affects in some degree 
persons of all classes either as landlords or 
as tenants. Many a man at some time or 
other has found himself in a difficulty and has 
been perplexed as to what he is or is not liable 
for as a landlord or as a tenant, and further 
to what extent in either capacity. 

That being so, there was indeed room for a 
handy book upon this intricate subject, seeing 
that most of the standard text-books upon it 


THE, BUILDER: 


are too detailed and bulky for use by anyone 
but a trained Jawyer. The author has suc- 
ceeded in producing a very readable work which 


sets out in admirable fashion not only the 
principles embodied in statutes, but also the 
manifold legal decisions arising therefrom, 
and the book is quite up to date, for it 
includes decisions right down to July 31 of 
this year, which was the last day the courts 
at prior to the long vacation. The author 


is certainly to be cong 
fulfilled the difficult task of compressing into 
a small compass a very complex branch of our 
law, while at the same time retaining sufficient 
details to render his work of service to lawyers 
as well as to laymen. 

The Table of Cases would perhaps have been 
more useful to the former if full references 
had there been given against the names of 
the cases, and it is also customary to enclose 
dates of cases in square brackets when such 
dates actually form part of the reference, but 
these are small matters which in no way detract 
from the general merit of the work. There is 
a Table of Statutes and an index. 


atulated upon having 


Water Supply and Drainage Systematised and 


Simplified. By C. E.  HovuspE With 
three plates. (London : Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1912. Pages 28. 1s. 6d.) 


Tuts small volume is a supplement to the 
author’s “The Precise Calculation of Pipe 
Drain and Sewer Dimensions,” but it can be 
used without reference thereto. It explains in 
detail the method of determining the sizes of 
main pipes in a system of water supply, in- 
cluding the investigation of velocities of flow 
in the pipes and the reduction of excessive 
pressure, together with the allowances to be 
made for eventual incrustation. A drainage 
project is dealt with upon parallel lines 

The outstanding features of the book are two 
scales for ascertaining the dimensions of pipes 
and sewers, adopting any desired co-efficient 
for the state of comparative roughness of the 
wetted surface. These should be very useful in 
rapidly arriving at and in checking sizes of 
pipes. 


The Mechanical World Pocket Diary and Year- 
Book for 1913. A Collection of Useful 
Engineering Notes, Rules, Tables, and Data. 
(London : Emmott & Co. ; and Tokyo, Osaka 
& Kyoto: The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha. 
Pages 439. 6d. net.) 


Tus issue is in no way inferior to its pre- 
dece and has some excellent point 
We notice, for instance, the clear way in which 
terms of the class that “eve schoolboy 
knows ” are defined ; anyone who is often asked 
for such definitions by beginners knows how 
difficult it is to lay hands on a small book which 
will give them clearly ; in the present work we 
find an excellent series under the headings of 
“Steam and the Steam Engine,” “ Notes on 
Heat,” “‘ Beams and Girders, and elsewhere. 
In addition to the chapter on st 
of more ordinary types there 
devoted entirely to steam 


an 
turbines. 


The 
means of production of steam are dealt with in 


sections on boilers, their design and setting, 
and the corrosion and inerustation met with in 
them. The design of the chimney and notes 
on superheating of steam are added. G 
producers and gas and oil engines are also 
treated of, and ‘there are copious notes upon 
gearing, belting, hemp and wire rope 
chain driving, ball and other bea: ings, 
aril many useful tables and workshop notes. 

The appearance of the name of a Japanese 
joint stock company as joint publishers of a 
handbook of this kind is a sign of the times, 
and we should not be surprised to hear that the 
work has a good sale in the land of the Rising 
Sun, for it contains much useful matter, well 
arranged, well written, and with a good index. 
Tt is neatly bound in cloth, and among the 
many pocket-books of its class we do not 
remember a better sixpennyworth. 


Primer of Scientific Management. By Franx B. 
GieretH. Pages viii. and 108, (London: 
Constable. 1912, 4s. net.) 


Tue preface of this book explains that it is 
intended to supply answers to questions put 
to the publishers of the American Magazine 
as a result of articles in that periodical upon 
“The Principles of Scientific Management.’ 

This fact is said to be the reason, “in part, at 
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least, why the book is not a complete treatise on 
scientific management.” 

The scientific management referred to seems 
to have as one of its features a somewhat 
extreme division of labour and to inyolve 
a multiplicity of foremen, Both these may 
possibly be useful in trades involving very many 
repetitions of any given operation, but would 
appear likely to make the life of a mechanic 
monotonous to the last degree. It is claimed 
that the system will give the biggest possible 
day’s work and wage with the least possible 
expenditure of time, and this result would 
probably have its attractions for many. In 
some trades a wearisome monotony will in any 
case prevail, and such trades are probably those 
whose managers will derive the most useful 
hints from the book before us. In any case 
the author approaches his subject with the 
idea that the welfare of the operative is a 
matter to be considered equally with that of his 
employer, and contends that scientific mana; 
ment does this. Any system having a 
tendency in this direction will command 
sympathy, but the author’s admission that his 
schemes tend to “ keep the worker from being 
an all-round mechanic and instead make him 
a narrowly trained specialist ” does not so well 
please. For the worker in the higher walks of, 
say, surgery, specialisation following on a good 
general training may be almost without draw- 
backs, but for the manual worker we fear that 
specialisation can very easily do harm. On the 
whole we are inclined to think that the full 
application of the methods advocated by the 
author is more suitable to America than to this 
country. 


Competition Points for Gas Salesmen. By 
Artur F, Brzanr. (Published by Walter 
King, Office of the Journal of Gas Lighting. 


London. 1912. Pages xii. and 212. Price 
3s. 6d.) 
AN interesting and useful book, frankly 


endeavouring to make the best possible case 
for the use of gas in preference to electricity. 
It is addressed to the gas salesman with 
the object of helping him in his duty of 
selling the product of his employers, whether 
company or other corporation, by putting 
him in possession of all the available facts 
and arguments for gas, and against other 
means of providing light and heat, 

The subject is one of very general import- 
ance, there being few town dwellers who are 
not personally interested in it to some extent, 
financially or otherwise. 

The author deals with it as regards direct 
cost of installation and maintenance, as well 
as with reference to efficiency, and discusses 
the relative merits of gas and electricity as 
affecting the eyesight of the user, the ventila- 


tion of rooms, the purity of the air, the 
preservation of bookbindings, and other 


important matters. 

The special requirements and conditions of 
street, factory, shop, and domestic lighting, 
and those incidental to the lighting of public 
buildings are all dealt with, and a consider- 
able space is devoted to cooking. Chapters 
upon Gas versus Electricity for Power Pro- 
duction, upon Fire Risks, Failures of Electric 
Supplies, and upon miscellaneous points com- 
plete the book. 

Here and there—as, for instance, in the list 
of ‘Fires Reported to Have Been Elec- 
trically Produced’’—the evidence adduced 
may be wea and as to the whole book, we 
feel a desire for a corresponding volume 
prepared upon similar lines, but taking the 
opposite side, Nevertheless, provided the 
reader remembers the title and object of the 
book, it is full of instructive points. 


The index might with advantage be 
amplified. 
SS 
STORY OF THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 


The London County Council have issued, at 
a price 


of Is. 6d., a revised edition of the 
h plans and illustrations, drawn 
laurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., in 1909, 
of the main drainage of London, That system, 
we may mention, was originally instituted by 
the late Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 
first Engineer-in-Chief was Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 


up by Sir 


M.Inst.C.E. The new work was carried out 
by him for the Board in 1856-74. Up to 
March, 1909, the London County Council 


expended more than 11 millions upon the 
drainage system of London. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


House in Rutland. 


HIS is one of two alternative schemes 
prepared by Mr. H. §. Goodhart 
Rendel for a site in Rutland. The 
project has been abandoned. The 

conditions involved the incorporation of an 
old house and the irregular arrangement of 
the plan. The materials would have been 
those customary in the district—stone walls 
and roof, and leaded windows. The drawing 
was shown at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this year. 


Furze Hill, Willersey. 


Tus house has been built in a very elevated 
position, commanding a wide prospect of the 
vale of Evesham and the Cotswold Hills, and 
overlooking the villages of Broadway and 
at about an equal distance from each. 
It is built of local stone in the local manner, 
and roofed with stone slates. 

The house was designed by Mr. J. L. Ball, 
Director of the Birmingham Municipal School 
of Architecture, and was built by Messrs. 
Colli & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. The 
heating apparatus, casements, leaded glazi 
and lead rain-pipes were supplied by Mes 
Henry Hope & Sons, of Birmingham. 


The Architectural Association Schools. 

Tuis “Study in Ornament” was prepared 
as a freehand drawing test of the end of the 
Third Year Evening School at the Architectural 
Association, The “Detail of a Fountain” 
and the whole design (p. 779) were shown at 
the A.A. Exhibition held last July. This 
design was part of a scheme of lay-out and 
planning of a library and site, being the principal 
subject in the Summer Term. 

Mr. A. E. Maxwell is the holder of the R.I.B.A. 
silver medal (Drawings), the subject chosen being 
Compton Wynyates. Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
F.R.1.B.A., in his criticism of the drawings 
submitted for the Institute prizes and student- 
ships, referred to these measured drawings and 
data as “an admirable example of what such 
a collection should be.” 
course at the A.A. Schools 
awarded a special prize for 

He was also the winner of the 
drawing test. His ond year 
d “A Garden Pavilion,” was illustrated 
in the Builder, September 3, 1910. This was 
a subject set at the completion of the Day School 
course in the final test, in which Mr. Maxwell 
was placed first, re g his Association 
Certificate with Honours. He then entered 
the Evening School, working in the daytime 
with a well-known firm of architect Mr. 
Maxwell was born in 189 
and was educated at Bo 
supplementing his studies at St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Pari: 


freehand 


The Church of Santo Spirito, Florence. 
Tus church was built by Brunelleschi after 
the burning of the former church standing on 
the same site. The scale is considerable, 
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Furze Hill, Willersey, Worcestershire: Ground Plan. 
Mr. J. L. Ball, Architect. 


equalling some of our smaller cathedrals in 
th, viz., 315 ft., while in width it equals the 

t, being 191 ft. across transepts and 
ft. over nave and aisles. The plan (p. 780) 
is in the form of a Latin Cross, and side aisles are 
led round choir and transepts. ng of 


Byzantine 
fashion. The dome is on pen- 
dentive principles. It has a very low dome, 
forming an entablature interior and 
lighted by circular openings in the lowest part of 
the dome proper, which is of low altitude and of 
small external appearance. The interior is 
worthy of any age, most elegant in all its pro- 
portions and of solemn and majestic effect. 

The tower was built at a later date by Baccio 
@Agnolo. The Sacristy was erected between 
ars 1489-96 by Guiliano da San Gallo, 
associated with  Pollaiuolo (‘* Cronaca ”). 
The ante-room to the Sacristy consists of a 
corridor 42 ft. long by 19 ft. wide, and has 
a beautiful wa ulted ceiling all of blue 
stone (pictra § , as is also the coloured 
portion of the dr; The ceiling is di 
into compartments enriched with 
and springing from an entablature ca 
six Corinthian columns on each side d 
from the wall. It was designed, according to 

Vasari, by Andrea del Monte Sansovino, about 
year 1490. 

For these measured drawings Mr 
Keesey was awarded an R.L.B 
Honourable Mention this 
medal and ten guineas be 


Walter M. 
A. Certificate of 
ar, the silver 

won by Mr. 


Arthur E. Maxwell. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


House in Rutland. 


Design by Mr. H. S. Goodhart Rendel, 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 794, 

Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

The subject given by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute in 1912 for the Essay in competition 
is prize was “ The Ventilating, L 

and Water Supply Applian 
for an Operating Room for a Ge 
Ten essays were sent in. The 
rs for the competition were Mr. Edwin 
2.1.B.A., Dr. Louis C. Parkes, and 
xon Snell, 
antage of the ¢ 


Mr. A. 
the ady 
made | 
who acted as consulting 
the ad of the adju 
sulting referee, the Council have decided to 
divide the prize of fifty guineas, 
the sum to Mr. John D; 
worth), writing under the motto “ Aseptos,” and 
the other half to Mr. H. F. V. Newsome (Man- 
chester) and Mr, M.R.San.1. 
(Manchester), wri the motto 
“Magnum Bonum. tors consider 
that there are many excellent sstions in 
each of these es but, on the other hand, 
there are some wl they consider would prove 
unsatisfactory in C A bronze medal of 
the Institute will be awarded to each of the 
successful competitors. The adjudicators al 
commend the essays sent in under the mottoes : 
“Science moves but s 
from point to poi 
bien ou rien.” 


so 


creeping on 
and “ Tout 


Schools, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The following are the authors of the premiated 
in the competition for the Rye Hill 
School, Newcastle-on-Tyne :—(1) Mr. 
J. H. Morton, F.R.1.B.A., gate-road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Harrison & 
Ash, 14, Gr treet, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
(3) Mr. Edwin F. W. Liddle, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. And in the competition 
for the Cruddas Park Council School the 
following have been 
Harrison & Ash, 14, 
upon-Tyne ; (2 


Wright & Chapman, 
g , Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; (3) 
Mr. H. Knowles, 25, Collingwood-street, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. The competitions were 
open to local archit only, 


——+---—___ 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

H Homes or THE Renaissancr. By 
ipping, M.A., F.S.A. (London: Country 
2 


r ! 
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Insurance. J. H. Watts. 
(London : Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


lire Protection and the London County Council. 


j| Str,—Mr. Horace Cubitt’s able letter in your 
jsue of the 13th inst. may be divided into four 
jections. In the first place, he points out that 
‘wing to the neglect of the local authorities 
‘here are frequently relatively greater fire 
jjangers to be met with in the provinces than 
h the metropolis, and he suggests that the 
fate of affairs requires remedy 
|) I fully concur with Mr. Cubitt that in ma 
calities in the provinces the state of affairs is 
‘candalous, and this is often most evident in 
hatters relating to the safety of industrial 
juildings ores that cannot be brought under 
he Factory and Workshop Act. But for 
feasons best known to themsel: many local 
founcils do not even seriously put into force 
he powers they have in respect to factories and 
jvorkshops under sect. 14 and 15 under the 
'actory and Workshop Act of 1901, and there 
re quite a number of local authorities that 
1ave not yet even made the necessary by-law 
Which they have power to frame under the la 
famed section. The central authority on 
lactory and workshop matters unfortunately 
as little or no power over these neglectful local 
vuthorities, and the result is that, unl the 
ctory inspector can persuade the building 
»wner to act fairly, the ne ry fire precaution 
or such buildings are most difficult to enforce. 
| The only remedy against these apathetic local 
Jouncils that appears feasible is to give the 
sntral authority some additional powers for 
bringing them into line witl some proviso 
chat the central authority can, if nec 
ake the matter in hand itself at the expense 
of the local authorities in question. 

tegarding the second section of Mr. Cubitt’s 
etter, in which he argues thet “it may he 
generally conceded that the London County 


Souncil, in putting their powers in force in a 
radual manner, are acting reasonably,” I differ 
Tt sonable of the London 


County Council to allow the many users of the 
buildings in question who do not happen to be 
building owners—including the many employees 
the latter—to run the unnece sary risk of 
fire they now have to owing to the delay in 
enforcing the Building Acts (Amendment) Act 
of 1905 It is also unreasonable to place so 
many building owners in such a position as they 
ure’ in at present where they do not know how 
when they may be called upon to make 
tructural alterations—may be, just after they 
have redecorated th premise It is un- 
reasonable to spcead five years’ work over 2 
period of five centuries and to take the few (527) 
mdividual cases that have been put in order 
mder sect. 9 during the past seven years in the 
present haphazard fashion 

In the third section Mr. Cubitt apparently 
lesires to argue that matters of fire prevention 
und matters of escape from fire are not very 
similar things. Originally fice prevention was 
purely considered to be a small chapter in the 
general subject of fire protection dealing with 
she precautionary measures against the actual 
yutbreak of fire due, for instance , to individual 
iegligence, defects in electric wiring, etc. 
iradually the subject grew to what might be 
rmed fire prevention in the wider sense, 
hich included the prevention of the spread of 
re and the spread of smoke, and the escape 


rom fire and smoke. To-day the term fire 
nrevention may be said to cover everything 


lating to building construction and equip- 
nent that may prevent the outbreak of fire, 
srevent the spread of fire, and prevent the loss 
of life from fire. 

As to the fourth section of Me. 
us to whether the more populous 
ustropolis are more dangerous from the fire 
y0int of view than the less populous ones of the 
orovinces, this is certainly a very debatable 
subject of wide issues. Without wishing to 
ndicate concurrence with Mr. Cubitt’s views, 
[ will gladly agree that the provinces require 
ully equally that “stirring up” that is at 
resent being applied to the London County 
Jouncil. 

In conclusion, but one additional word to Mr. 
Jnbitt as a former member of the architectural 
aft of the London County Council, and that 
that I wish to emphasise, as I have tried to 
throughout: th spondence, that whatever 
may be the failings of the London County Council 
nm its corporate capacity, my strictures in no 
way reflect in the slightest degree on any 
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A Design by Mr. A. E. Maxwell. 


member of the Council’s Building Act Depart- 
ment. The remarkable efficiency and strenuous. 
ness of Mr. Riley and his chief assistants are as 
well known to me as their tactful handling of 
delicate or difficult technical cases, and it is 
only a pity that such a splendid staff should be 
working for such a sluggish Council. 
Epwin 0. 


Sacus. 


Intercepting Traps. 

Srr,—If only in the interests of historical 
accuracy,.some comment seems desirable on 
the reference to German house drainage practice 
found at page 40 of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s Report on Intercepting Traps. Mr. 
Durham’s statement favours the assumption 
that the omission of these appliances o1 nated 
with one of the English engineers of the Frank- 
fort sewerage system, and that the treatment of 
house drains in that and other cities consti- 
tuted, in this respect, a new departu I find 
it difficult to reconcile this with my recollection 
of the facts in ard to Frankfort after an 
interval of forty-five years. 

So far from the absence of intercepting traps 
being a feature of the Frankfort house drainage 
regulations, compiled in 1868, thes 
enforced their provision for all liquid wast: 


(See Plate for detail.) 


at least.3 ft. 
stoppered 


to be installed in a brick chamber 
in diameter and provided with a 


central opening— for cleaning on Plans 
of typical house drainage sy: stems, ompany- 
ing the regulations, showed in several cases 


the necessity for two such traps and chambers 
in order to avoid the passage of fecal matter 
through an interceptor, it being a cardinal 
feature of the plan that water-closets and 
their extended soil pipes should be directly 
connected with the street sewer. 

It is clear, therefore, that the principle of dis- 
connexion—that is to say, the provision of a 
main underground trap in addition to the small 
seals on each waste-pipe—was a feature of the 
original Frankfort system. The essential 


diff between this method and that which 
has been ruthlessly imposed upon English 


boards since 1877 lies in the inclusion 


sanitary 
model by-laws—a 


of water-closets under the 
course which no reader of the present Report 
can fail to recognise as a grave mistake, The 
genesis of this latter method can be traced 
to the outbreak of typhoid in Uppingham 
School in 1875, and to the subsequent report 
thereon by an engineer no longer with us. 
In view of the disclosures of the Departmental 
Committee in regard to the putrid condition 
of house sewage discharged into public sewers 


a ers 


eS 
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after a varying retention in the intercepting 
traps, there is a grim humour in the stress 
laid in the Uppin ham report upon the 
necessity for ‘“‘the immediate and complete 
removal from the house of all-foul matter the 
moment it is produced ’—quoting from a 
review in the Sanitary Record of March 
1876. 
A municipal guide-book, published in English 
the Frankfort City Engineers’ Department 
in 190’ that house drainage regulations 
wer aid down in the years 1873 and 1875; 
but as these dating from the commencement of 
sewerage operations are somewhat antiquated 
amongst others, in ence to the disconnecting 
traps, it is proposed to issue shortly new 
regulations. It would be of interest to learn 
in what direction the proposed revision was 
made. If disconnexion of slop-drainage lines 
is now abolished, the Frankfort system will 
be practically on all-fours with modern Ameri- 
can practice. The English principle of inter- 
ception, at first copied in America to the 
extent of a plain mning-trap,’’ without 
air inlet, has given place to a reliance upon 
good design, workmanship, and mate 
opposed to the worship of a house drainage 
fetish. In particular, American practice offers 
an example to English sanitarians in the 
absence of the repulsive discharge of slop-water 
over external gratings—a method barred by 
climatic conditions during at least four months 
of the year. The prospective success achieved 
in securing the abolition of the innumerable foul 
constructed on English house- 
lines during the last three decades 
well for a crusade against these other 
eyesores and potential nuisances. 
Winch Joux §S. Hopeson. 
Mas. 


[*,* Since the publication of the Report on 
Intercepting Traps in House Drains there 
has been so much interest evinced in the 
subject that we do not hesitate to publish the 
above letter, although, as our previous com- 
ments show, we are not at all convinced of the 
wisdom of abolishing the trap. It appears 
that the opponents of the trap are chiefly found 
among those in search of a ready means of 
ventilating sewers—a matter to which the 
Report (page 41) says too much importance 
has been attached, bec “the necessity for 
ventilation has been exe 

We venture to think that the low-level fresh- 
air “inlet ” (as often as not it is acting as an 
outlet) is quite the worst feature of the present 
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orthodox arrangement, and the Report indi- 
cates that this may be omitted altogether. 
We would also like to keep before the public the 
conclusion that the trap ‘“‘does serve as an 


effectual barrier to the entry of sewer air into 
house drain It is also admitted that 
is “a considerable body of medical 


ion which retains the view that certain 
notably typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
quinsy, and sore throat, and certain septic 
diseases, are fostered or are even actually 
produced by exposure to sewer or drain air.” 
Further, though, of course, the trap is not an 
absolute barrier to rats, we know that they 
only pass it on exceptional occasions. .] 


——— = 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


hitects advertising for assistance in- 
ask for experience, and 
or they state “must be between 
twenty-five and thirty-five” or ‘not over 
irty ” Will any of these architects ex- 
plain how they arrive at this age limit? I 
ask the question because during the last 
teen months I have answe r forty 
and never got a reply. My age is forty-nine, 
Why is there this demand for assistants who 
are, more or less, still in their experimental 
years in preference to those who have passed 
them? A water-colour painter is at h best 
between forty and sixty. His works, after 
years of mistakes, contain no flaws. So with 
the draughtsman. Or has he become old 
and tired, while the employer becomes young 
and energetic? While I was of the in 
demand I was considered second to none, and 
sought after. Yet the mistakes I made were 
appalling. Now, when I can avoid them 
appears I have long d the age limit, 
and therefore have to di 1 
During twenty-five 
an adv 
istant 
the times, 


red oy 


htsman or 
s kent with 
s owledge through experien 
must be great. “Not over thirty-five 
no fal A winner of compet 
my ¢ containing “able de 
and constructionist, high character. 

and reliable, rapid and accurate, one 
would think no great difficulty would present 
itself. All I know is, that IT am confronted 
in my struggle to live by this set-up conven- 
tion of an age limit, which so succe fully holds 
its own. Stoic. 


ions, 
gner 
eady 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Buiider of December 27, 1862. 


Theatre Royal, Westminster. 

Pamir / y’s name in connexion with 
a circus has lasted exactly a hundred yearg 
to a week. The cavalry soldier began hig 
venture in a Lambeth field in 1763, and set 
up his first wooden enclosure on the ot the® 
present theatre in 1773, building it partly 
according to Mr. Timbs, with 60/., the 
produce of an unowned diamond ring 
on Westminster Bridge. This energetic indi= 
vidual (who told his horn-blower, when Lé 
found him “ counting the bars’? till his tura 
came in the overture, that he paid him to play 
and not to “rest”? and wouldn’t ye it) 
built nineteen theatres, including the o: al 
Olympic in Wych-street. Astley’s has been 
burnt down three es and rebuilt ; the fire 
on the last occasion, in 1841, leading to the 
insanity and death of Ducrow, the manager, 
whose skill and grace as a circus-rider have 
not been equalled since. And row M 
Boucicault has quietly wiped out the circ 
and under the title of ‘‘ Theatre Roye 
Westmir i » » by the way, let 
orepared for 
erior for the 


x” While refer: na recent ‘‘ Note”’ to 
the demclition of scme of the Paris theatre: 
we spoke of the Cirque Impériale—now 
known as the Chatelet—havir g been opened 
in 1780 by “un équyer An glais”” named 
t] In the same year his London 
establishment, in St. George’s Fields, was 
converted into a covered amphitheatre. It 
was only a timber structure, and was twice 
burned down. A building with a simple 
classic front took its place in 1820. Dion 
Boucicault’s management did not last long, 
and the house reverted to its old calling in 
1873 under “Lord” George Sarger. Philip 
Astley died in Paris in 1814. Another of 
the transpontire theatres, the old Surrey, 
for many years a rival to Astley’s as a 
circus, had later as marager, the actor 
Elliston, who, as we krow, was the 
subject of one of Elia’s Essays.—Kp. 


CHURCH OF SANTO SPIRITO, 
FLORENCE, ITALY. # 


al ated a ly measamre 


R.ILB.A. Measured Drawings Prize : 


Certificate of Honourable Mention awarded to Mr. Walter M. Keesey. 
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JONSTRUCTION & ENGINEERING REVIEW 


Fig. 1. 


New York Grand Central Station and adjacent Buildings. 


NEW YORK GRAND CENTRAL RAILWAY-STATION. 


Railroad is the only railway havins 
western connexions for both freight and 
r traffic direct to Manhattan Island. 
vins enter the city over the four tracks of the 
w York Central, which skirt the east bank of 
» Hudson River and run over the two-track 
from Chatham. The former route was 
nally the freight line, while the latter was 
original passenger line to Albany and the 
st. The New York Central passenger 
ffic enters the Grand Central Terminal in 
junction with that of the New York, New 
ven, and Hartford Railroad. 


P= New York Central and Hudson River 


History of the Grand Central Station. 
‘he precursor of the present station was 
lt in 1832 by the New York and Harlem 


road, now a part of the New York Central 
nd 


fem, about 3 miles south of the new G 
tral terminus. In 1857 the station was 
loved to Twenty-sixth-street on the site of 
ent Madison-square Garden. 

is station was shared jointly with the New 
ven Railwa but in turn it became too 
ill, and in 1871 the original Grand Central 
tion was built. 

n 1900 the station was enlarged by 
increased 


the 


ition of three stories and an 
aber of line 
§ soon became evident, however, that 


reconstruction would meet 
traffic requirements. At 
same time it was recognised that the sub- 
ition of electricity for steam offered the 
‘cure for the objectionable atmospheric con- 
ns existing in the Park-avenue tunnel at 
entrance to the Grand Central Station, 
it was not until 1903 that 1 lative action 
taken directing the complete abandonment 


hing but enti 
ever-increasing 


of steam locomotion in Park-avenue within a 
period of five years. 

In the same year 
and the city authoritie 
changes which were possible only with the 
abandonment of steam traction. From a 
civic standpoint the most important of these 
changes, is the depression of the whole terminal 
so as to permit the extension of highways 
over the tracks from Forty-fifth to Fifty-sixth 
streets, inclusive, thus joining two sections 
of the city, hitherto separated by three-quarters 
of a mile, by an-impassable barrier of railway- 
yards and buildings, and to permit also the 
continuation of Park-avenue so as to make it, 
by means of an overhead bridge at Forty-second- 
street, a continuous north and south thorough- 
fare. 


the . railway company 
agreed upon radical 


Design of the New Station. 

The design of the new terminus presented 
a problem of no small magnitude. Twice the 
railway company had been compelled to move 
their terminal northwards, and it was very 
desirable that the strategic position of the 
station in the heart of the city should be 
maintained, so that the heavy passenger traffic 
might continue to be brought into the centre 
of the city, yet without creating a public 
nuisance in the high-class residential quarter 
through which the line runs south of the Harlem 
River. 

Other important considerations were the 
provision of accommodation for existing car 
and train requirements, together with probable 
future increases, and the necessary facilities 
for mail, express, and baggage traffic, together 
with arrangements for the cleaning and prepara- 
tion of equipment for the return journey. 

The new scheme provides two levels of tracks, 


the lower level being joined to the upper level 
by four approach tracks, two inward haying 
grades of 3 per cent. and two outward having 
grades of 2-7 per cent. der the lower track 
three transverse subways are provided for 
transfer of mail, baggage, and express traftic, 
and for piping across the y 
Above the upper tr are carried the 
transverse streets, with one longitudinal 
avenue in the centre which, at Forty-fifth- 
street, is diverted to the east and west around 
the station building, the ea ly branch being 
reserved as a private way for baggage and 
mail vans and the weste: branch join 
Vanderbilt-avenue, together with an_ elevated 
roadway next the terminal building, by which 
vehicular traffic is maintained over Forty-second- 
street to join the present Park-avenue at 
Fortieth-street. 
The buildings 
building proper ; 
building, in which 


compris (1) the station 
(2) a post-office and office 
are the premises of the 
American Exp Company; (3) a  sub- 
station for transforming high-voltage alter- 
nating current to 660-volt direct current for 


of capa ent for all 
the buildings; (5) an accumulator-house for 
storage batteries to supply traction and signal 
current in case of failure of the sub-station or 
during extreme loads; (6) the Adams Express 
Building ; and (7) the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange Building. The remaini 
building a: between the proposed street line 
will be occupied as soon as satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made, some buildings not men- 
tioned above being already under construction. 
Fig. 1 is a bir e view of the station and 
adjacent buildings, and Fig. 2 is a view showing 


plant building 
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Fig. 2. New York Grand Central Station: Building Sites over Train-yards. 


ome of the available building sites over the 
rain-yard. 


The Station Building Proper. 
This is appropriately the dominating feature 


in the Grand Cent group of buildin: Tt 
extends longitudinally from Forty-second to 


Forty-fifth streets and transversely from 
Depew-place to Vanderbilt-avenue, and covers 
an area measuring 722 ft. long by 301 ft. wide 
at street level. Below street level the station 
is 745 ft. long by 455 ft. wide. 

In designing this building the architects 
had in mind an expression of the old terminal 
idea, which is that of a gateway to the city. 
Hence the main entrance to the station on 
Forty-second-street is in the form of a trium- 
phal arch with three openings, each being 
33 ft. wide and 60 ft. high. In this buildi: 
are situated the waiting 8, concourses, 
baggage-rooms, and other fa for travellers. 

The principal hall is the main outward or 
express concourse. It is ft. long by 120 ft. 
wide by 125 ft. high, and, may be gathered 
from Fig. 3, a dignified simplicity of archi- 
tectural detail has been preserved, while the 
interior, finished with Botticino marble, gives a 
warm and pleasing effect. In the concourse 
are the ticket offices, information bureaus, 
parcel-room, baggage . checking department, 
and all the usual conveniences expected by 
American travellers. 

The various offices and rooms are arranged 
so that the movement of the traveller i 
gressive one, the ticket window coming first, 
the Pullman window ne the baggage office 
third, and so on in regular sequence. Stair- 
ways are obviated by inclined w along 
which passengers proceed directly from the 
concourse to the train platforms, the concourse 
being slightly higher than the train platforms. 
The main waiting-room between the concourse 
and Forty-second-street is another hall of 
monumental proportions. The suburban con- 
course is directly beneath the express con- 
course, and is of the same area, although the 
ceiling is not so lofty. 

One of the unique features of the station is 
the use of inclined ways instead of stai 
all the levels used by passengers being 
nected in this manner. Suburban traffic is 
separated from main line traffic and the in- 
coming from the outgoing traffic, so that all 
passengers on any one inclined way move in the 
same direction, thus obviating undesirable 
congestion. 

Fig. 4 is a section in perspective which serves 
the purpose of illustrating the general arvange- 
ment of the station and the means provided 
for access to and from the streets and the 
various metropolitan and suburban lines. 

The new terminus will have direct sub- 
surface connexions with the Interboro Subway, 
the Hudson and Manhattan tubes to Jersey 
City, the Belmont Tunnel to Long Island, 
and the Lexington-avenue Subway now under 
construction. This will ablish — inter- 
communication between the New York Central 
lines and the interurban lines, so that ey 
part of New York shall be in direct touch with 
the Grand Central Station. 


In establishing the various levels of the 
terminus the main concourse floor was built 
level with the mezzanine or ticket office floor 
of the existing Interboro Subway, as it was 
estimated that 80 per cent. of the passengers 
departing from or arriving at the terminus 
would use the subway to commence or finish 
eir journey. The level of the concourse floor 
ng been established was used as a basis 
for working out the levels for the remaining 
part of the building 
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The station for inward traffic is situated on 
the west side of Vanderbilt-avenue between 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets. Passen. 
gers arriving may proceed to an hotel, to the 
street, to the subways, or to the cabstand 
without crossing the path of a single outward 
passenger, thus eliminating a source of confusion 
which is very evident in most large railway- 
stations, The arrival station is provided 
with a waiting-room of ample proportions 
over the express level tracks, and means of 
pedestrian communication between the arrival 
and departure stations are provided by a subway 
below Vanderbilt-avenue. 


Suburban Lines. 

part of the station includes seventeen 
alon; e the platforms, two reserved 
for baggage, and five additional tracks on 
the west which will be used for transferring 
trains from the arrival to the departure side 
by way of the loop shown. The storage yards 
are to the north of the station track 

The platforms vary from 14°33 ft. to 26 fh 
wide, the passenger platform being 4 ft. above 
rail level, and the baggage platforms 4 ft. 3 in, 
above the same level. 


Express Lines. 

The arrangement of the express tracks and 
platforms is indicated in Fig. 5. There are 
forty-two tracks at the south end, some of 
these resting on rock, while those oyer the 
suburban lines are’ supported by a concrete 
floor carried by steel columns and girders 

There are three transverse subways in the 
express station, one at Fovty-third-street for 
pipes, mail conveyors, and baggage trucks; 
one at Forty-fifth-street for baggage trucks, 
containing quarters also for storage and cleaning, 
together with a space for pipes; and a pipe 
subway north of Forty-eighth-street. On the 
westerly side of the station the three transverse 


Fig. 3. 


New York Grand Central Station: Interior of Concourse. 
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Fig. 4. New York Grand Central Station: Perspective Section. 


yays are connected by a longitudinal pipe 
y- On the easterly side the pipes are 
ed in a gallery above and east of the 
sing platform and connected with the 
> transverse subways. 

1e suburban and express platforms are 
sinforced concrete, and a general idea of 
construction may be obtained from the 
tudinal and transverse sections in Fig. 6. 
ie steel columns supporting the viaducts 
buildings are protected by an enca: 
rete pier for a distance of 7 ft. above rai 
, where adjacent to running tracks, and 
- ft. 6 in. above rail level where adjacent 
station or storage track. Above the pro- 
on pier the columns and girders are pro- 
d by concrete applied on wire J. 


Street Viaducts. 
rk-avenue and the transverse strects are 
ed on steel columns, some of which rest 
he suburban roof steelwork and some 
‘olid rock, these columns supporting a 
m of beams which in turn carry the con- 
floors. Most of the viaducts carry « 
and water mains and electric conduit 
ull are paved with sheet and block asphalt. 
feature of the viaduct design is the re- 
iement of Park-avenue, where separate 
for mail, baggage, express, and cab traffic 
nate the vehicular congestion that char- 
ised the old terminus, while the extension 
wk-avenue has provided a new north and 
. thoroughfare of great value to the city 
r which will pass the heavy vehicular and 
raffic of Forty-second-street. 


Steel Designs. 

e steel structure supporting the roof over 
aburban lines is designed not only to carry 
nain yard tracks, but also to support the 
ms of the cross-street viaducts, Park- 
ie extension, and future buildings to the 
of Ps venue, those to the west being 
ted by independent columns. 

the arrangement of the tracks of the 
ban and express stations is not identical, 
isposition of the columns varies at the two 
}; consequently some of the columns carry- 
ructures over the main yard are supported 
rders in the suburban station roof, a some- 
costly method of procedure rendered 
ary by the paramount importance of 
ack lay-out. 
> suburban roof, forming the express 
n flooring, was designed for the following 


1g on each track—Two 142-ton engines, 


foilowed or preceded by a uniform train load 
of 4,500 lb. per linear foot, or a special loading 
of 120,000 Ib. equally distributed on two 
driving axles spaced 7 ft. centre to centre and 
followed by a uniform train load of 4,500 Ib. 
per linear foot, commencing 5 ft. from the 
axle. 

In designing the column footings the allow- 
able bearing of steel on concrete for the live 
load was 250 1b. per square inch and for the dead 
load 500 lb. per square inch. 

The building laws of the city of New York 
were followed in proportioning the structures 
for the support of loads from the columns in- 
tended to carry buildings. The floor loads 
from these proposed future buildings average 
about 1,800 lb. per square foot over the area 
of the suburban roof to be covered, and the 
average load from building walls is about 
45,000 lb. per linear foot of the building wall. 

Two types of construction were adopted in 
the design for the steelwork of the suburban 
roof, and which may be designated as longi- 
tudinal and transv corresponding to the 
direction of the girders forming the direct 
supports of the express level track, In general, 
the longitudinal construction has been used 
to the south of Forty-eighth-street, and the 
transverse construction to the north of that 
street. 

To the south of Forty-eighth-street the 
columns in both stations are disposed in trans- 
verse lines normal to the axis of the yard, 
and spaced 20 ft. apart, except at the transverse 
streets, where the spacing varies to conform 
with the spacing of the viaduct columns, 
and their situation relative to the adjacent 
outer line of the building columns. 

The general character of the construction 
is illustrated by the sections reproduced in 
Fig. 6. 

All the steel construction is protected against 
fire. In most cases the girders are framed into 
the column shafts. The columns rest on 
rillage footings on solid rock, except in a fe 
instances in Park-avenue, where the rock 
at such a depth that caisson foundations were 
necessary. 

In most cases where the building columns are 
supported on the transverse girders it has been 
necessary to provide twin transverse girders, 
as the loads to be carried are of such magnitude 
as to preclude the use of a single girder. Heavy 
I-beam grillages resting on the tops of the twin 
girders are used for distribution of the column 
loads. The maximum bending moment for 
each of the twin girders is 8,400,000 ft.-lb , the 


maximum end shear being 704,000 Ib. The 
greatest load transmitted by one of the columns: 
to the transverse girders is about 1,800,000 Ib. 

The heavy girders spanning the suburban 
station have necessitated a considerable roof 
depth, the distance from the rail level in the 
express station to the underside of the fire 
casing on the transverse girders varying from 
8 ft. to 10 ft. To the north of Forty: 
street the distances between the e 
suburban tracks decrease, with a corresponding 
decrease in the depth of the roof, which is 1 
duced to 4 ft. 6 in. at Fiftieth-street. In this 
latter type the concrete arches are carried 
directly by transverse plate girders of 20 ft. 
to 45 ft. span and spaced from 3 ft. 6 in. to 
4 ft. 6 in. apart. 

Along the east and west sides of the sub- 
urban station the ends of the transverse girders 
rest on the concrete retaining wall. Continuous 
longitudinal steel bents, composed of box 
girders framed into the columns, form the 
intermediate supports of the transverse beams, 
the ends of which rest on the top of the longi- 
tudinal girders, which are of the box type, 
having a depth of from 4 ft. to 5 ft. and a 
maximum span of 20 ft. 

The entire suburban station roof is sup- 
ported on heavy riveted columns of rectangular 
cross-section built up of plates and angles. 


Drainage and Conduits. 

The entire area of the terminus, with the 
exception of the three subwa: ned by 
gravity by a low-level sewer in Forty-sixth- 
street, connecting with an outfall into the 
river. The subways are drained by sumps, 
from which the water is delivered to the sewer 
by electrically-operated centrifugal pumps. 

The tracks are drained by means of catch 
basins placed in the ballast or concrete, as the 
case may be. 

A very complete system of hot and cold 
water, steam, compressed air, and vacuum 
cleaning pipes has been installed throughout 
the station and sidings. A complete fire- 
protection system is installed on both levels 
with nearly 300 hose reel connexions at frequent 
intervals, and a fire-alarm system is provided 
with 125 boxes connecting with a - central 
station from which the City Fire Department 
may be called if required to assist the railway 
fire brigade. 

In_ addition to having duplicate lighting 
installations, 10 per cent. of all the lights 
are on an independent system, so that the station 
can never be left in total darkness. 
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Execution of the Works. 

Before commencement of the works for the 
improvement of the Grand Central Station in 
1903 all trains entered the terminus at Forty- 
second-street through the four-track masonry 


tunnel in Park-avenue, the southerly limit 
of which was at Fifty-sixth-street. Thence 
the tracks ascended about 17 ft. to Forty-ninth- 
street in a cutting and entered an open yard, 
remaining at street level until the station 
proper was reached. The yard was of irregular 
el in width at the 

widest part by blocks in length, 
and covered 23 acres of land. The establish- 
ment included 11°3 miles of tracks and various 
buildings used for passenger and nt traffic 
and other purpos 
To the north of Forty-ninth-s 
traffic was maintained on both sid 
avenue, the railw: 
middle of the 


st vehicular 
of Park- 
y lines occupying only the 
street. Between Forty-ninth 
and Forty-second streets the tracks opened out 
into the terminal yard occupying the full 
width of Park-avenue. Vehicular traffic was 
carried across this yard by inclines, with a long- 
span truss bridge over Forty-eighth-street and 
# girder bridge over the cutting in Park-avenue 
between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 
Foot bridges elevated above the street level and 
approached by stairs—with the exception of 
one at the east end of Forty-seventh-street, 
which had an incline approach—crossed the 
yard at Forty-sixth, Forty snth, and Forty- 
ninth streets, and the cutting at Fiftieth, 
Fifty-third, Fifty-fourth, and  Fifty-fifth 
Streets, 

The conditions as then e 
from the nuisance caused by steam locomotiv 
were extremely unsatisfactoi not only for 
the raily company, but also from the stand- 
point of design. 

The reconstruction scheme involved far 
more than the building of a new station, and 
included the numerous important operations 
enumerated below in the order in which they 
were undertaken. ; 


ing, quite apart 


The removal of all buildings ; the rearrange- 
ment of the engine tracks at the Forty-seventh- 
street turntable; the moving of tanks 
other conveniences in the rear of the 
Haven engine-house ; removal of car-cleaners’ 
and supply quarters to the 
on Forty-fifth-street; transfer of Adams’s 
to Madison-avenue; the 
removal of milk traffic entirely outside the 
terminus; the closing of Park-ayenue East 
and Park-avenue West to all but pedestrian 
traffic ; the grading of Park-avenue West down 
to the level of the present tracks, followed by 
the laying of two new tracks on the surface 
prepared to compensate for the removal of the 
original easterly tra along Park-avenu 
which was used in conjunction with the new 
roadbed under Park-avenue East, or, in other 
words, widening the Park-avenue tunnel and 
throat of the yard between Fifty-sixth and 
Fifty-seventh streets on opposite sides alter- 
nately, and increasing the original four tracks 
to ten; avation for the depressed yard 
between venue and Lexington-avenue 
was then made, and retaining walls and new 

racks built within the area excavated; the 
station traffic having been transferred to these 
new tracks, excavation f the westerly 
portion of the depressed yard between Park 
and Madison ayenues was commenced and is 
now under way; the tion was followed 
by the construction of retaining walls, steel- 
work, the 1] of tracks for regular servi 
and construction of the street viaducts for 
Park-avenue, and for the intersecting streets 
south of Fifty-seventh-street ; the new station 
was then built, together with some of the 
buildings between cross streets over the ar 
seupied by tracks, and the temporary station 
is to be abandoned shortly. 

The preliminary works comprised the re- 
moyal and replacement of city sowers, gas and 
water mains, the removal of buildings on the site 
of the station-yard extension, the remoyal and. 
rebuilding of some transverse bridges; and the 
rearrangement of switch and signal plant. 


About 25 miles of sewers and pipes were 
removed or replaced, and about 10 miles 
of this work was completed before the general 
excavation was commenced. A new collecting 
sewer was built in Park-avenue from Forty- 
ninth to Fifty-fourth streets, intercepting the 
old sewers under nearly all the intervening 
streets and delivering their flow to a new 
4-ft. 6-in. by 3-ft. sewer, built in tunnel across 
Park-avenue under the depressed tracks, and 
connected with the existing Third-avenue sewel 
The drainage from other sewers intersecting the 
yard excavation was provided for by a new sewer 
from Madison-avenue and Forty-eighth-street 
to Lexington-avenue and For econd-street. 

In September, 1903, excavation was com 
menced on the west side of Park-avenue along 
side the wall of the old tunnel between Fiftieth 
and Fifty-seventh streets. This ¢ excavation 
was carried down at first only to the bottom of 
the tunnel, where two new tracks were laid m 
the excavated area and connected at both ends 
to the adjacent existing tra the construction 
of the new vetaining walls involving the under 
pinning of adjacent buildings. As the exta 
vation here and on the east side of Parle 
avenue extended across the entire width of 
that thoroughfare the foot pavements were 
supported over the excavation on temporaly 
wooden trestles. 

In 1904 work was commenced on the excava= 
tion of the side of Park-avenue from 
Fiftieth to Fifty-seventh streets, where a trench 
wide enough for three new tracks was carried 
down to the final level. This avation was 
in rock, dipping so steeply to the west 
that it wa ary to build a heavy retaining 
wall outside and independent of the new 
tunnel wall, and to provide new footings for 
most of the buildings ‘ 

To provide for cross-overs in the tracks it 
was necessary to emit some of the columns and 
to support some of the side roofs in Parke 
avenue by longitudinal girders and trusses; 
those between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
streets being 150 ft. long by 10 ft. high. 
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i> walls of the old tunnel were partiy re- 

W/1, the roof was entirely removed, and stecl 

ijms to carry the tru were erected by 

iiks and tempora zed. The trusses 

jithen erected on timbers supported by the 

ijunnel walls, the tr membe:s being 

jtbled by a stiff-leg derrick on top of the 

jimnel. The trusses are enclosed by screens 

jaamental concrete, and the space between 

i will be left open for the adr nm of light 

‘Lic to the tunnel. 

2 main excavation was an operation of 

| magnitude, involving the removal of 

),750 cubic yds. of material, about 2,000,000 

| yds. ot which was rock. 

le work had to be conducted under very 

jal conditions, one of which was the 

{sity of avoiding the slightest inte:ruption 

jaffic. When it is remembered that the 

j was already much congested and that 

bxcavations required the transport over 

fracks of great quantities of material, it 

je realised that very skilful planning and 

ligement of the work were requisite to 

pnt the possibility of interference with the 

jar train services. 

) to October 1 last some 2,500,000 cubic yds. | 

laterial had been e: ated and removed. 

tome of the cross streets it became necessary | 

llopt special methods in order to complete Base 

york by the dates settled in agreement with i 

New ‘York city authorities. At such 

, hoisting engines were employed to 

) the excavated material to storage bins 

reet level, and from these the débris was Cross-Section through Concourse. 

rd into wagons and carted away, a method 

lh necessarily increased the t of exca- 

ig very considerably in such portions of 

work. 

was originally proposed that traffic should 

ransferred to the new east side station 

‘e it became necessary to remove the old 

ianent way, but this was prevented by the 

ase of traffic and the progress of excavation | 

Consequently it was decided to remove 

ld station roof and walls while the through oe 

snger trains of the New York Central line, ‘@ne 

the through and suburban trains of the 3 a 

Haven line continued to use the station. 

e demolition of the old station building 

carried out in sections, the length at first 

ved being about 600 ft. long, the roof 

es consisting of wrought-iron arches, the 

rial for which was imported from E: 

srected in 1870. The arches had the spé 

0 ft. 1 in. and a clear headway of 85 ft. from 

orm level to the underside of the arch 

end of the arches were connected under 
3 by 3-in. diameter tie-rods, and 

in apart from centre to centre 
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Cross-Section through Train-Room. 
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e old building included about 1,350 tons 
‘ought-iron, 350 tons of cast-iron, 90,000 Forty-second-street Elevation, 
of corrugated-iron roofing, 60,000 sq. f 

and 530,000 bricks, Ait, of which were Fig. 6. New York Grand Central Station. 

1 down, loaded into cars, and removed 

the terminus without interference with of the building. The supports for fhe staging interference with the regular use of the plat- 
rested on the five intermediate platforms, and form. Side and end elevations of the staging 

accomplish this result and to reduce were carried on heav st wheels which rolled will be found in Fig. 7. 

minimum the ility of accident by on standard 1060-b. ri The load on each The staging contained 370,000 ft. of timber, 

¢ materials a travelling-stage was erected, _ platform, including the weight of the two arches, 65 tons of bolts and washers, and 33 tons of 

utline of which conformed to the general was 200 tons, distributed over the entire width plates and castings. It had a length of 65 ft., 

ur of the roof spanning all the platforms, of the platform by ties supporting the rail,and which permitted two of the arches to be carried 

heavy floors extending the entire width covered with temporary planking to prevent on it at the same time. Jt was equipped 
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Fig. 7. New York Grand Central Station: Details of Staging for Removal of Old Roof. 
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with six stiff-leg derricks operated by two 
engin Screens were hung at the sides from 
the first platform level to protect passengers 
on the outer station platforms. The south 
face was boarded over, forming a false end 
for the station as soon as the staging had been 
moved to the south. 

The material was prepared and framed 
together at the Harlem Works of the company, 
and portions ready for erection were brought 
into the station and erected at night up to the 
first floor level, the remainder being erected 
during the daytime after the members had 
been delivered and hoisted to the first floor level 
at night. 

As the staging was moved south it was 
followed up with temporary wooden’ canopies 
thus reducing exposure to a minimum. 
soon as the staging had been moved to a new 
position two roof arches were blocked on it, 
and the corrugated-iron roofing, gla: sky- 
lights, and purlins were removed. The north 
of the two arches so supported was then cut 
into eight sections, which were then placed by 
derricks on the platforms of the staging, all 
this work being done during the daytime, while 
the material was loaded at night into wagons, 
on the passenger tracks under the staging. 

The staging was moved by two 15-ton jacks 
on each platform, each. being operated by two 
men. The work of moving was done in units 
of 40 ft., and it required at first about five 
hours and later two hours to move the staging 
for this distance. 

The demolition of the north portal was the 
most delicate part of the whole operation on 
account of the necessity for cutting aw: 
al] connexions between the portal and the main 
roof before the work of demolition could be 
commenced. To facilitate this operation the 
north end of the staging was constructed with 
beams projecting 5 ft. beyond the face. These 
beams were passed through the window open- 
ings, or through openings out in the metal 
sheathing, and the entire portal was lashed 
to the staging. Timber troughs were con- 
structed at the various platform levels so as 
to prevent loose material from falling on the 
tracks below. 


Conclusion. 

The new terminus, which has been under 
construction for several yea now approach- 
ing completion, and represents an undertaking 
far greater than the mere building of a large 
railway-station. 

By depressing the tracks below street level 
and by the substitution of electric for am 
traction a space equal to about twenty city 
blocks has been reclaimed for the erection of 
new buildings, all of which are to be designed 
in harmony with the general architectural 
scheme. 

Thus the Grand Central Station reconstruction 
will not only be the source of a large revenue 
that will help to pay interest on the enormous 
outlay undertaken by the railway company, 
but will also constitute a great civic improve- 
ment in the heart of New York. 

The works have been designed and executed 
under the direction of Mr. G. W. Kittredge, 
Chief Engineer to the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company. The build- 
ociated archi- 


by Messrs Balcom & Darrow, civil engineers. 


TEST DEFLECTIONS IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Ar the meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held on the 2nd inst., Mr. Percy Waldram 
read a paper on ‘* Test Deflections in Rei 
Concrete.” The author selected thi: 
as being one which not only calls for the clos 
attention of engineers, but which also needs 
that closer attention without delay, before the 
proposed London County Council regulations 
fix a standard of deflection which may or may 
not be correct, or even safe. 

The Relation of Stiffnes 


to Strength—The 


stiffness of a beam is no criterion of its strength, 
unless due regard be paid to the factors of depth 
and fibre stiffness ; but it is not too easy always 


to appreciate that the fibres of a 
girder, deflecting under load to, say, 


short. deep 
in., are 


possibly being punished much more severely than 
thi of a long shallow girder deflecting, say, 
3 in. Still more difficult is it to avoid the 


drawing of incorrect assumptions from the 
minute deflections of reinforced concrete 
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ase not only are the 


beams, because in their 
formule for strength ve tedious, but the 
writers of text-books have failed to establish 
any connexion between them and deflection, 
and seldom even to show how deflection can be 
calculated at all. 

Small, Deflections in Reinforced Concrete Not 
a Proof of Strength—When beams of rein- 
forced concrete are tested to, say, one and a half 
times their working load extremely small 
deflections are recorded, which are triumphantly 
quoted as evidence of the enormous strength 
of the new material, because a steel beam of 
the same proportions would have deflected very 
much more under its ordinary working load. 

A point which is seldom mentioned, however, 
is that the deflections are small because the 
greatest working loads and stre: which we 
dare to place on reinforced concrete are so 
very much less than those which we habitually 
work to in wood or steel. 

Reinforced Concrete Weaker than Steel or 
Fir.—A deflection of, say, } in. in an ordinary 
wood or steel floor beam under a test load might 
indicate quite a satisfactory factor of safety. 
The same deflection in a reinforced concrete 
beam of the same proportions would mean that 
the structure was on the verge of total collapse. 

Reinforced concrete has so many advantages 
over wood and steel in its great durability, i 
adaptability, and its simple and monolithic 
character that there should be no need for it 
exponents to claim for it the strength of stee 
or even that of ordinary fir. It is a much 
weaker material than either, and to pretend to 
believe otherwise is to court disaster. The 
safe load on a fir beam can always be trusted 
to destroy a reinforced concrete beam of the 
same size unless the latter is heavily reinforced 
in compression. 

It does not require much detailed investiga 
tion to appreciate that the fibre stress of 600 II 
per square inch, which is the limit of good 
concrete in compression in beams, obviously 
cannot produce deformations comparable with 
those which result from 11 or 12 ewt. per 
square inch on timber (quite a light loading) or 
7x tons pe ch on ste 

Of course: e beams can be reinforced 
in compression, but the strength of the concrete 
surrounding the compressive reinforcement is 
still the governing factor, and double reinforce- 
ment is very uneconomical. 

Reinforced concrete has the advantage of 
being easily formed with fixed ends, encastré 
edg and into ribbed floors in which the 
transverse slabs assist the main beams, and the 
strength of each part contributes to that of one 
strong monolithic whole ; but even with those 
advantages the proportions of the parts have 
to be more generous than would be necessary 
with wood or steel, and the deflections 
under test loadings are necessarily far 1 
than we have been accustomed to in those 
materials. 

Deflections of Bzams under a Give 
It should be carefully remembered that we 
can obtain the deflection of a beam of a given 
depth, span, and material under a given 
system of loading without troubling about its 
moment of inertia or its section modulus, or 
even the amount of the load, provided that we 
know that the loading is stressing the fibres 
to a given amount. 

The formula expressing this i 
Deflection = A = Be 3 p being a constant 
varying with the type of beam and the method 
of loading, For girders of uniform section 
under distributed load p is ~. The term d is 
either the depth (in symmetrical sections) or 
(in unsymmetrical sections) twice the distance 
between the neutral axis and the layer of fibres 
stressed to the amount f (in pounds per 
square inch). E is the elastic modulus of the 
material. 

Conversely, in all beams having the same 
proportion of depth to span any given propor- 
tion of deflection to span under the same ‘tem 
of loading must indicate the same fibre stress 
in material of the same stiffness, whatever 
may be the 2 of the beam, the span, or 
the load. 

Reinforced concrete therefore must. always 
be expected to show deflections far less than 
those to which we are accustomed. Long 
before it deflects to anything like the extent 
that wood or steel does it would be time for 
those conducting the test to look to their own 
safety 

_The London County Council Draft Regula- 
tions.—The draft regulations of the London 
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ounty Council specify certain degrees of 
deflection wh would appear to need careful 
consideration, and it is hoped that discussion 
may elicit pinions as to whether they 
should be altered ; and if so to what extent 
and upon what lines. It is necessary not to loge 
tht of the fact that these regulations require 
the approval of the Local Government Board 
before they can come into force ; and that until 
they are so approved it is the obvious duty 
of professional men to endeavour by all avail. 
able means to bring them to a high state of 
efficiency. Their scope may be nominally 
limited to special buildin in London alone, 
y will most certainly 
, and their conditions 
s where they have no 


1 status whatever. 

The Act of 1909 which autho their 
¢ ilation requires the Council, before apply 
ing for their approval by the Local Government 
Board, to give notice to the § i 
tion, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architec 
Concrete Institute. Every membe! 
these Institutes can therefore approach his 
Council or the Local Government Board direct, 
if it should appear to him to be desirable that 
any of the 160 clauses should be altered. 

The regulations in their present form appear 
to have been carefully compiled from codes 
already in existence in Europe and America, 
where reinforced concrete is far more extensively 
used than in England, At least one of these 
codes—that of the French Government= 
was based upon several years of valuable and 
exhaustive experimental research. It would 
therefore scarcely be expected that any serious 
errors of principle would have been generally 
adopted, and clauses upon which the foreign 
codes are unanimous, or are in general agree 
ment, ought apparently to be good enough % 
adopt. 

But precisely the same considerations ob 
tained when other codes were drawn up. The 
natural desire of the codifying authority to be 
able to show precedents for its regulations 
is only too favourable to the perpetuation of 
's, which acquire fresh status every time they 
appear. It would therefore certainly seem 
to be desirable that the Institutions should do 
all they can to awaken interest in these regie 
lations and secure the greatest possible volume 
of criticism from their members ; so that even 
if errors of principle may have crept into other 
codes they shall not be repeated in the first 
British code. 

Early in the present year the author was 
consulted with reference to a case where thé 
parties had agreed that the regulations as 
printed in the Council’s minutes should be 
worked to. This opportunity of applying 
them to the problems of a somewhat complicated 
necessitated a close examination Of 
ir provisions, and the result was, to say the 
least, disquieting. 

For instance, the clauses determining the 
strength of columns—hased, like the French 
code and the R.I.B.A. report, on a mistaken 
application of Euler’s formula*—were unworke 
able; whilst those relating to deflection would 
appear to be positively dangerous. 


Clause 23 allowed beams of a lesser depth 
than ,, span provided the calculated deflection 
was less than 53, span—regardless of the fact 


that even with absolutely free ends the concreté 
of a beam 4 of the span in depth deflecting 


35 ! would be stressed to nearly 700 lb. per 
square inch. Thus: 


v 
and when A = gj and d= 
Qty E 
5 x 6U0 


(E = 2,000,010 Ib. per square inch.) 


= 666 Ib. per square incl. 


Whilst in beams with fixed ends it meant any- 
thing up to 3,330 Ib. per square inch. As the 
clause did not specify whether test or working 
load was to be calculated for it might have been 
merely harmlessly unworkable, especially as 
there was no method specified for calculating 
the deflection of T and double reinforced 
beams. 

But Clause 143 specified the test by means 
of which the District Surveyor should determine 
whether or not suspected work should be con- 
demned as being a deflection of 3, of the spam 
under the full working load. A short deep 
beam with fixed ends or a thick square slab with 
four fixed edges was thus to show precisely the 


* Vide Engineering, April 5, 1912. 
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4 degree of flexibility as a long shallow 
ffsvith absolutely free ends. 

licourse, this was no test at all. No beam 
jor of ordinary proportions could ever 
[such a degree of deflection ; it would simply 
iito exist. A beam of only ; of its span 


wis of 
lipan, to an extent which can only’ be 
stent with a stress of 1,066 lb. per square 
pn the concrete. The depth in the fore- 
i} cases should strictly speaking be 2in. ; 
ilowance must be made for the concrete in 
im, which, although glected, lower: 
fal axis. so that 2 in. is generally more than 
nll depth. 
| amount of compressive reinforcement can 
| any difference, because when that degree 
lection is reached the concrete surrounding 
fompression rods is receiving a stress under 
h it is liable to spall off and leave the 
denuded and free to buckle. If the beam 
ideeper or if the ends were fixed, as they 
h the great majority of cases, the specified 
fe of deflection would be still more im- 
ible. 
it no beam, however bad or shaky, could 
bndemned under the clause so long as it 
ed under test load any less deflection. 
jand the following clause, which stipulates 
} per cent. increase on the superimposed 
/ not only gave an implied official 
pval of a test deflection which would be 
ly dangerous to everybody concerned, 
it would have effectually defeated its 
object by preventing the condemnation 
ay beam or floor which could just stand 
one and a quarter times its calculated 
without any factor of safety. 
ese and other points were submitted to the 
cil: of the Surveyors’ Institution, who 
uptly met and considered them and made 
entations which at the time of writing 
presumably still under consideration. 
ggested Standard of Deflection Under 
—The author's s jon made with 
d to deflection was that the standard 
ld be +g55 / on a beam 35 of the span in 
n under the calculated load, with free 
and distributed loading ; the effect of any 
itions other than those being duly allowed 
n each case. This would apparently have 
equivalent to about 480 Ib. per square inch 
he concrete, but would only be reached in 
d beam. Of course, any test which in- 
es only the superimposed load, as stipu- 
in Clause 144, varies in severity, being 
nt on heavy beams and severe on light 
3 2 per cent. increase on the total 
lated load may or not be equivalent to 
per cent. increase on the superimposed 
but it is estimated to do so in the 
ge case. 
fect of Ordinary End Fixing Not Yet Fully 
mined. —It would obviously be better 
ave a standard criterion of deflection 
able direct to the fixed ends customary 
mforced concrete beams. But whereas 
“an predetermine the deflection of re- 
d concrete beams with free ends and 
are it with actual tests, experimental data 
king as to the actual effect of the ordinary 
ods of fixing the ends of such beam: 
1 are, it must be remembered, almost 
iably doubly reinforced at the ends to 
the reve: bending moments over the 
rts, and are therefore of unequal stiffness. 
theoretical effect of complete end fixing 


Test 


sd ends might be right or it 
g. We do not know. 

periments to determine the point would 
e very expensive or difficult, and there is 
r under the parent Act for the Council to 
them. But until the point is determined, 
st approximately, it is obviously impossible 
vislate on a basis about which we know 
ically nothing. 

portance of a Correct Standard.—If the 
ard of stiffness ‘be fixed too high good 
will be unjustly condemned ; if it is too 
ad and dangerous work will receive an 
erved certificate of strength. The minute 
of the deflections makes it all the more 
sary to fix the standard with the greatest 


» remainder. of the paper deals with the 
| calculation of deflection and other 
rs, especially the comparison of calcu- 
and actual deflections, as to which an 
sting series of diagrams is given. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


THE twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Concrete Institute took place at the 
offices on the 12th inst., the President, Mr. E. P. 
Wells, being in the Chair. The discussion on 
Mr. Theobald’s paper on “ Bills of Quantities 
for Reinforced Concrete Work ”’* was resumed, 
and the following took part in the di on : 
Messrs. E, P. Wells, J.P. ; Frederick Kingston, 
C. C. Workman, Member of Council, Concrete 
Institute; Moritz Kahn, Percival M. Fraser, 
John M. Theobald, 

A paper was then read by Mr. W. Lawrence 
Gadd, F.I.C., M.C.1., on ‘* Action of Acids, Oils 
and Fats upon Concrete.” In the course of his 
remarks the author said :— 

With regard to the mineral acids—eyg., 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids—there 
is little to be said. Neither cement nor concrete 
will withstand the action of these acids, which 
decompose and dissolve the constituents of 
cement, even in dilute solution. Even a weak 
acid, like carbonic acid, has a distinct a 
upon cement, which, s 
be practically entirely 
a current of carbon dioxide 

The action of organic acids, such as lactic and 
butyric acids, formed by the fermentation of 
milk or butter ; tannic acid, occurring in tannins 
liquors ; tartaric and citric acids, and acetic acid 
in vinegar or stale beer, is not so marked ; but 
it is very probable that the whole of the series 
of higher fatty acids will be detrimental to 
concrete. 

In most cases the action of the organic acids is 
confined to a combination with the calcium 
hydrate liberated when cement or concrete is 
gauged with water; but, as the organic lime- 
salt formed has no cohesive strength, the concrete 
must be deteriorated to a greater or less extent, 
depending upon the quantity of the acid and on 
its combining weight. 

The tendency of organic acids to combine 
with carbonate of lime is much less than with 
hydrate of lime, and it follows that an acid which 


nto it. 


would be dangerous in contact with green 
concrete might be pe in contact 
with old or indurated concrete. Thus, stale 


beer has a distinctly detrimental action upon 
new work, but once the concrete has indurated 
by exposure to air for some time, the acid of sour 
beer has little action upon it. 

One of the commonest forms of acid action to 
which building material is subjected is that of 
sulphuric acid, derived by oxidation from the 
sulphurous ge present in the atmosphere of 
large towns. This is noticeable on Portland 
stone, of which many buildings in London are 
constructed. It appears to be less marked on 
concrete buildings, possibly for the reason that 
the surface pores ‘of concrete become closed 
with a deposit of calcium sulphate, which 
affords protection from further action of the 
acid, 

Lactic acid is produced by the fermentation 
of milk, brought about by the micro-organism 
Bacterium lactis, and is a possible acid to come 
in contact with concrete structures in farm 
buildings. 

Concrete vats would appear to be suitable for 
tanning operations, and the possible action of 
tannic acid becomes of importance. This acid, 
of which gallotannic acid (C,, Hj O,) may be 
taken as a type, is again an organic acid which 
combines with calcium hydrate to form calcium 
tannate, but as the combining weight of tannic 
acid is high—sixteen parts b; ight combining 
with only one part of calcium—the probable 
action is not very serious. 

Proposals have of late been made, particularly 
on the other side of the Atlantic, to incorporate 
a certain small amount of oil or fat with concrete, 
with the object of giving the same dustle: 
waterproof, and other qualities. What we 
might almost call the natural instinct of the 
concrete-worker has, however, always led him to 
avoid oil or grease as far as possible, and he has 
been right. Whether we accept the crystallisa- 
tion theory, or the colloidal theory. of the setting 
of cement, the presence of oily matters must 
interfere with the process of setting, even 
assuming that the oil has no chemical action 
with the constituents of the cement. Further- 
more, oil does not readily mix with water and 
has a tendency to collect in globules, which, 
however small, are a source of weakness to the 
concrete. 

Many oils and fats react chemically with the 
cement constituents, and in this class must be 
placed the whole of the oils and fats of animal 
or vegetable origin. 


* See our issue for December 6, p. 69). 
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These substances consist of the glycerides of 
various fatty acids, such as stearic, palmitic. 
and oleic acids, although the ac may be 
present in the free state, as, for instance, in 
palm oil, which may contain from 50 per cent. 
to 80 per cent. of free acids calculated as 
palmitic acid. 

The glycerides of the fatty acids, which con- 
stitute the neutral oils and fats of animal or 
vegetable origin, are readily decomposed, or 
saponified, by certain metals and metallic salts, 
and by all alkalies, including calcium hydrate, 
which we know is a constant product in cement 
or concrete which has been gauged with water. 
The result of this saponification is the decom- 
position of the oil with the formation of a 
metallic or alkaline salt or soap, and the 
liberation of glycerin. 

Thus, tallow is saponified by calcium hydrate, 
according to the following equation :— 

2 Cs H; (Cis Hy; O.)3 + 3 Ca (OH), = 2 C, H; (OH), + 
3 Ca (Cis Hy; Oo)o. 
Tristearin (tallow) + calcium hydrate = glycerin 
+ calcium stearate (lime soap). 

Calcium stearate is a whitish. friable material, 
insoluble in, and immiscible with water ; whilst 
the lime soaps of other fatty acids commonly 
occurring in oils and fats are slimy and sticky 
substances which, although water repellents, 
do not, so far as my experiments show, 
render concrete jless permeable to water, !and 


decidedly reduce the tensile and crushing 
strength. 
By this process of saponification, which takes 


place rapidly under the influence of heat and 
more slowly in the cold, cement or concrete 
will certainly be injured by the admixture of 
any animal or vegetable oil or fat ; and if the 
concrete be green or new, there is some liability 
of damage being done toit by mere contact, such 
as might occur from constant drippings of oil 
upon it. 

Mineral oils and greases, which are hydro- 
carbons, are of a different constitution from 
that of the animal and vegetable oils, and are 
incapable of saponification. They have, there- 
fore, no injurious action from this particular 
cause, although they weaken the strength 
of concrete for physical or mechanical 
reasor 

The vegetable and saponifiable oils cotton- 

seed and colza are absolutely destructive to 
concrete, and that the mineral oils, which are not 
saponifiable, reduce the strength very materially 
when mixed in small proportion with the mortar. 
It will be noticed that the strength at twelve 
months is less than at six months in the cases of 
cylinder oil (mineral), lard (animal), and colza 
oil (vegetable). 
i sting samples of cement for tensile 
which is commonly done now by 
I have observed that many operators use 
colza oil for the purpose of greasing the briquette 
moulds. The film of oil which remains, or should 
remain, on the moulds is, of course, very thin, 
but colza oil cannot be considered a suitable 
oil for the purpose, seeing that it has so great 
an action upon cement. Briquette moulds 
should be oiled with mineral oil, or a mixture cf 
heavy mineral oil and paraffin. 

It is to be noted that these slabs were not 
intended to be made absolute yater-tight, the 
object be: on, Leighton 

zzard s 3 therefore used, and the results 
show that under identical conditions sand mortar 
without any addition of oil was more water- 
tight than with any of the oils ad. 
The addition of lard, colza, and cotton-seed oils 
to the extent of less than 2°5 per cent. on the 
weight of the concrete prevented the slabs from 
setting properl. 

The conclusions I draw 
and experimental data are :— 

1. That the addition of oil or fat of any kind 
to concrete results in a weakening of the strength. 

2. That animal and vegetable oils have a 
direct action on green concrete, and in time 
will bring about its destruction. 

3. That indurated concrete is less liable to be 
attacked by oils and fats. 

4, That oil-mixed concrete is not rendered 
more waterproof. The least permeable concrete 
is, in my opinion, a dense mortar in which 
the aggregate is properly graded to fill the 
voids.” 

The following took part in the discussion 
on this paper:—Messrs. E. P. Wells, J.P. ; 
D. B. Butler, A. Alban H. Scott, R. V 
Vawdrey, B.A., Percival M. Fraser, W. 
Perkins, District Surveyor for Holborn; F. 
Kingston, G. ©. Workman, W. Lawrence 
Gadd. 
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HEAT LOSSES FROM STEAM 
PIPES. 


In a paper read by Professor Petavel 
and Dr. Lander before the British Association 
this year it was stated that experiments 
under normal conditions showed the loss of 
heat from 1 in. uncovered steam pipe to be 
3 B.Th.U. per square foot per hour per degree 
of temperature difference. Of this total 15 
per cent, was due to radiation, 4 per cent. to 
conduction, and 81 per cent. to convection. 

It was found that the best insulating 
materials possessed some thirty times the con- 
ductivity of air, so that, were it not for their 
use in reducing convection, pipe coverings 
would actually increase instead of diminishing 
the loss of heat. If the insulation was very 
tightly packed, its efficiency was low owing to 
the increase in conductivity, while, on the other 
hand, if packed too loosely a large proportion 
of the convection would still continue. For 
this reason it appeared that for each class of 
insulation a certain density of packing was best. 

For slag wool this was found to be one- 
fourteenth the actual density of the individual 
fibres. In that case the loss by conduction 
through the insulation to the air would be 
raised from 0-1 to 0-4 B.Th.U. per square foot 
per degree per hour; the loss by convection 
would be reduced from 3:2 to 0:1 B.Th.U. per 
square foot per degree per hour, the net loss 
being thus one-seventh of that with bare pipin, 

With bare pipes the character of the ser 
had a distinct influence on the loss by radiation. 
With a good machined surface the loss by 
radiation was reduced from 15 per cent. to 
about 7 per cent. of the total loss, and if the 
piping were polished the radiation loss was 
still further reduced to about 3 per cent. of 
the total. The loss by convection was not, 
however, affected in any way, and, as this was 
the main proportion of the total loss, very 
little was to be gained by polishing. 

Another factor to be considered was the 
diameter of the piping. With a small radiv 
the conduction loss varied with the diamet: 
of the pipe. It w however, found that this 
increased loss by conduction only became 
important with pipes of less than 4 in. in 
diameter. For pipes above 4 in. in diameter 
the loss was found to become nearly constant at 
2 B.Th.U. per square foot per degree per hour 
irrespective of the diameter. 


MANUFACTURE OF WATER- 
PROOF ARTIFICIAL MARBLE 
TILES 


Factnes of artificial marble are now very 
common, even in buildings of comparatively 
modest pretensions. The trouble is that 
durability is sometimes sacrificed to appearance, 
and the slabs are not only not proof against 
those accidents which will occur in modern 
buildings through leaky roofs, bursting water- 
pipes, overflowing bath-tubs, etc., but even 
hardly resistant to the careful house-cleaner’s 
wet cloth. In the manufacture of slabs suitable 
for such uses there are required gypsum (plaster 
of Paris) and the requisite colouring matters— 
of course, mineral only ; as, for instance, graphite 
(plumbago, black-lead), chrome-green, English 
red, iron oxide, red, yellow, and brown ochres, 
and ultramarine, all of which are unaffected 
by the gypsum or by each other. A separable 
frame made, about 2 in. high, of planed 
$-in. strips, and divided by a cross strip. 

For small “ tiles,” say 4} in. by 4} in., there 
are needed several glass plates about 8 in. to 
12 in. square, and the wooden frames are 
arranged so as to leave spaces of the size of 
the glass plates. 

A solution of paraffin wax is made in benzine, 
in the proportions of 30 grammes to a litre (about 
4 lb. to an American gallon). This solution 
must be kept in a warm room in a tightly- 
corked bottle, and requires to be shaken at 
each time of using. One side of the wooden 
frame and the glass plate is to be well rubbed 
with the solution, and then dried thoroug 
with a clean cloth. iG 

On the work-table there is laid a mirror, face 
upwards; on this are laid two strips of wood; 
on the latter the glass plate and on this the 
mould. To prevent the glass plate from 
shifting, rubber rings should be laid between 
it and the wooden strips. 

Next the colours are to be mixed. For 


* Translated from an article by Fried, Huth. 
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green and black veining, chrome-green and 
graphite are u Each colour is mixed to 
stiffness with a little water in a separate saucer. 
In a large vessel the gypsum and water are 
mixed to the consistency of thick cream. 
Any bubbles must be removed. 

The frame f{ filled rapidly with the 
plaster, and at once a brush dipped in the 
graphite must be thrust through the mass to 
the glass, on which the pattern is to be traced— 
a matter of a few seconds only. The veinings 
will be seen by reflection in the mirror below. 
If they are too thick in any one place, they 
may be lightened with the br If the con- 
sistency of the plaster and the colour be right, 
the two will run together properly. Then the 
green colour is applied in similar manner. In 
a few minutes the first layer will be hard enough 
to permit the frame to be filled to the edge with 
a mixture of sand and gypsum or sand and 
cement. If the slab is intended to be specially 
durable, wire gauze or cloth may be laid on 
the first lay before the second is poured in, 
the ends of the wires being bent upwards. 
In a short time the frame may be removed to 
hasten the drying of the tiles. must 
remain on the glass plates until oroughly 
hard and dry, and care must be taken not to 
slide them on the plates. 

The surface obtained is 
very highly polished, and 
The pores can be closed by amylacetate collo- 
dium, which improves the polish and makes 
the tile waterproof. It resists both acids and 
alkalies, and the surfaces can be washed with 
water and chamois leather. 

When the tiles are dry they should be slightly 
warmed and thoroughly waterproofed by 
immersion in a mixture of the above-named 
collodium and a third of amylacetate, which 
will sink in to a depth of about a third of an 
inch. The tiles are then to be dried in a warm 
place, and finally painted with undiluted 
amylacetate collodium. 

Greater hardness may be obtained by adding 
to the gypsum a small quantity of ground 
pumice-stone or powdered glass, which gives the 
tiles a grain without damaging their appear- 
ance. 


smooth, but not 
ome what porous. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


THE great aqueduct now 
The Los under construction for sup- 
Angeles plying the city of Los Angeles 
Aqueduct. with water has the unprece- 
dented length of 240 miles, 
including some 47 miles of tunnels and 193 
miles of steel and reinforced concrete pipes. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
project is the construction of twenty-two 
inverted steel siphons for conveying water 
from the eastern side of the Sierra around the 
western boundary of the Mojave Desert, 
beneath the Sierra Madre range, and into the 
San Fernando Valley. These siphons range 
in length from 611 to 15,596 ft., and in diameter 
from 8 ft. 6 in. to 11 ft., the thickness of the 
metal ranging from } ia. to 14 in., according 
to the pressure. The aggregate length of the 
steel siphons is 49,576 ft., which, with concrete 
siphon approaches and siphons composed entirely 
of reinforced concrete, brings up the length of this 
class of construction to 63,585 ft. in all. The 
maximum head varies greatly, the lowest being 
50 ft., while that of the siphon crossing the 
Jawbone Canyon amounts to 850 ft This 
siphon will have a total length of 5,095 ft., 
the pipe ranging from 7 ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. in 
diameter. The longest siphon is that by 
which the water will be carried across the 
upper end of the Antelope Valley on the Sierra 
Madre range. This siphon at its northern end 
consists of a concrete pipe 10 ft. in diameter, 
designed for the head of 75 ft.; 15,596 ft. of 
steel pipe 10 ft. in diameter, constructed for a 
head of 200 ft. ; and 3,414 ft. of 10 ft. diameter 
concrete pipe at the southern end, for a head 
of 75 ft. It is hoped that the aqueduct will 
be completed during the early months of next 
year, the total cost of the work being about 
five millions sterling. 


Ar a meeting of the Junior 
The Young _ Institution of Engineers on the 
Engineer. ith inst. the President, Sir 
Trevor Dawson, delivered 


an address on ff Officers in Indu 1 
We Their Scientific and Practical Training 


and Duties,” in the course of which he said that 
the demand now was for well-trained youths 
having experience of materials, mechanical 
methods,.and men. Experience was a dominant 
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consideration. his could not be too forcibly 
emphasised, for young men were at times 
prone to seek advancement without carefully 
considering whether that which looked like 

ivancement would conduce to the w inning of 
the experience so invaluable in future work, 
He was a wise youth who, when he could afford 
it, accepted experience as part of his remunerae 
tion. There was a national need for much 
more highly-trained engineers—men combining 
scientific and practical knowledge, and having 
experience of materials, mechanical methods, 
and men to serve on the staff of works. The 
most difficult of all problems which heset the 
young engineer was the management of men, 
There were certain occupations in which a man 
could design and complete his work himself) 
The painter, the littératewr, the musician could 
labour in solitude, and their products were the 
fruit of their own brains. But with the staff 
officer the case was quite different. He had 
largely to see through other persons’ eyes, to 


hear through their ea and to act through 
their hands. The day was not long enough for 
him to take personal cognisance of everything 
for which he was responsible. He must act to 
a great extent through subordinates. When 
they ser him well he got the lit, and 


when they served him ill he bore the blame. If 
was therefore of immense importance to him 
and his firm that he should, in the first place, 
select his assistants with skill, and, in the 
second, imbue them with a spirit of loyalty. 
Nothing conduced more to good service than 
the knowledge among the rank and file that the 
chief could take any job out of their hands and 
do it as wel! as or better than Our 
great technical institutiuns in the metropolis 
and provincial cities were not excelled in any 
country in the world, and it was creditable also 
that our great City Companies and many private 
endowments had assisted many less-favonred in 
the “ world’s to prosecute their engineer- 
ing studies institutions. Yet the 


The absence of practical training, of early 
contact with the workshop. deprived those 
students in most cases of an indispensable part 


of their preparation for future indust work, 
and interfered with their finding a suitable 
vocation after their college course had been 


completed. Was it too much to expect that, 
as there was great national need, the State 
should extend its educational system so ¢ 
enable the best youth to enter upon a combined 
practical and theoretical training for the greatest 
of manufacturing industries, without requiring 
great sai on the part of parents who 
might be unable to support their sons through= 
out the prolonged period of training ? 


Mr. L. H. Cuasn, M.Inst.C. Bg 
Bridging lectured on the 18th inst 
the Mersey. before the Liverpool Engineer 
ing Society on his schemes 
for bridging the Mersey between Liverpool. 
Birkenhead, and Seacombe. Instead of making 
the approaches extend over a distance of 1 mile 
from each side of the river, Mr. Chase proposes 
a spiral roadway up which motors and trams 
would run by their own power to the level of the 
bridge, some 200 ft. above the high-water level of 
the River Mersey, and thus clear of such vessel 
as the Mauretania. The spiral roadway was to 
be built in reinforced concrete, and would look 
not unlike the Roman Colosseum. The bridge 
would be of the suspension type and its spam 
of 2,700 ft. would make it the largest span im 
the world. The main towers would be placed 
near the Prince’s Landing Stage on the 
Cheshire side, and would be 500 ft. high. The 
total cost, exclusive of land and legal expenses, 
was estim: Mr. Chase 
gn for dealing with 
passenger traffic only on a similar bridge. 


Tae 10,000,000-lb. testing 
The Largest machine designed by Mr 
Testing Tinius Olsen, of Philadelphia, 
Machinein for the Structural Materials 
the World. ‘Testing Laboratory of the 
Uz. Geological Survey. at 
Pittsburg, was shown in operation during 
the Congress of the International Assoviation 
for Testing Materials, when a 4-ft. square 
k column, 12 ft. high, was tested to destruc 
m under a load of 6,580,000 Ib. The machine 
was designed to test 60-ft. columns vertically, 
and it can also be applied for testing slabs and 
beams of large dimensions. at present 
erected, however, the machine is not available 
for testing columns more than 25 ft. in length. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE TRADE UNION BILL.—III. 


V]TN our last notice of the proceedings in 
; Committee relating to this Bill we re- 
} ferred to the amendment, which was lost, 
jhat ‘the rules provided by Clause 3 should be 
if statutory force so that if they were infringed 
me remedy might be given to members to 
ure the observance of the rules. The cl: e, 
it stands, affords the minority little protection, 
js we showed in our article of November 15. 

A number of sittings have been occupied 
ith the discussion of the subclauses to this 
lause. By subclause (a) the funds of a union 
ire only to be applied to su 


belause does not provide for the real 
on of the opinion of the members of a 
jnion, and amendments were moved providing 
1) that the political objects must be approved 
ty & majority of the members of the union, or 
2) that at least two-thirds of the members 
iving in the United Kingdom must vote on the 
esolution: Both these amendments were re- 
ected after some considerable discussion. If 
he political objects to which the funds are to 
se devoted can be determined as the Bill now 
tands, by a majority of the members voting, 
he exemption of those who are unwilling to 
ontribute becomes increasingly important, but 
Il amendments to subclause (¢) were negatived, 
nd the clause stands in the Bill. 


reviou ticles, if a man is placed under any 
isability no remedy is open to him. Sub- 
lause (2) of Clause 3 defines the political 
bjects. This clause was passed, save that 


ords were reintroduced including the main- 
enance of Members of Parliament. These 
ords were in the Bill when it was introduced 
sb year, but were omitted when payment was 
ranted to Members of Parliament. It was 
iggested that this might not be a permanent 
yndition, as the State payment of Members of 
arliament was only granted by a clause in the 
udget, and was therefore subject to review at 
ie end of the financial year, thus the words 
ere reinstated. Clav 4 deals with the 
ullot which has to be taken in accordance with 
ty rules made by the union for the purpose, 
it the Registrar of Friendly Societies shall not 
prove any rules un d that 
ery member has an erjual voting, and 
at the secrecy of the ballot arly secured. 
n the motion of the torney-General a 
‘ovision was conditionally inserted that every 
ember should have, “if reasonably possible, 
fair opportunity of voting.” 
Clause 5, which requires a circular to be sent 
the members of a union on the passing of 
resolution adopting political objects, acquaint- 
ig them with their right to exemption from 
ntribution, was amended on the motion of 
e Attorney-General, substituting for the 
cular “notice” to be given, the latter part 
the clause being redrafted. It will be seen 
at the Bill leaves the Committee (for they 
ve concluded their labours) very, much in. its 
iginal form and, if anything, less favourable 
the rights of minorities. 
We have shown that the Bill affords no real 
otection to those who, ‘compelled to join a 
ion in order to obtain work, do not wish to 
‘ward the political propaganda selected by a 
re majority; the rules inserted by way of 
otection are a dead letter since there is no 
peal to the Courts or elsewhere, the ballot is 
satisfactory, and the position of those who 
tify the union that: they decline to contribute 
the political o very precari 
The only real concession made in the inter 
the dissentient minority in the ‘unions was 
mise miade by the Attorney-General that he 
uld consider whether the Registrar of Friendly 
ities should he empowered to settle disputes 
yeen members of a union about small sums. 
Apart from the effcct the Bill may have upon 
unions and their members, there remains a 
tion of the greatest interest to the public, 
ecially since the recent decision in the House 


of Lords in\Vacher’s case (see the Builder, 
November 29 last). The Trades Disputes Act 
enables a trade union to commit any tort 
against the public or anyone else without being 
held liable in any court of law. Is this 
immunity to be extended to their political 
powers and activities? Are the public to be 
placed entirely at the mercy of the unions at 
election times, with no civil redr for head- 


smashing, window-smashing, defamation of 
cter, or any other tortious act? A new 
confining the protection of 4 to the 


existing powers of trade unio: 
by the Committee without a d 
public are to be left without redre: 


was rejected 
ion, and the 


EDINBURGH, LEITH, AND DIS- 
TRICT BUILDING TRADES 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ivy Ferguson & Forrester’s Restaurant, 
Princes-street, on the 1lth inst., the annual 
dinner of the Edinburgh, Leith, and District 
Building Trades Association was held. -Ex- 
Bailie Forrest presided. 

Mr. Malcolm Stewart, of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Building $Trades Council, 
proposed the toast of the Association. 

The Chairman, in reply, said their relations 
with the employees during the year had been 
harmonious and cordial. Referring to the 
Insurance Act, which he chai erised as a 
source of annoyance and ation all round, 
the Chairman said that as it had become law 
it was their duty to make the Act work as 
smoothly as possible. They had passed through 
a prolonged depression of trade, and they 
naturally were ing the reason of the long- 
continued depression. He personally was con- 
vinced that recent legislation had done the 
greatest part of the damage. No trade had 
been so heavily hit as theirs. Confidence in 
heritable property had been destroyed, but he 
was convinced that they were round the corner. 
No houses were being built, but the population 
must be inc ing to some extent. There had 
been a considerable amount of contract work in 
the city during the year, and with increased 
trade that work should be more plentiful. 

Mr. A. D. Angus proposed “* The Corporations 
of Edinburgh and Leith,” and said that builders 
could not keep in too close touch with those 
bodies. 

Councillor Cameron said a great industry like 
that which they stood for ought to be directly 
represented in the Council. 

Bailie Pennell, Leith, also replied. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
Departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment: Portland cement for Peterhead 
Harbour of Refuge Works—Wouldham Cement 
Company, 35, Great St. Helen’s, H.C.; works 
services: redrainage of and erection of sewage 
lift tower at Fort Cumberland, R.M. Barracks, 
Eastney—Mr. S. Salter, Yorke-street, South: 


sea; shed for loaded powder trucks, H.M. 
Dockyard, Chatham—Messrs. West Brothers, 
Rocheste: War Office: Works services: 
alterations to boundary wall, etc., Duke of 
York’s Headquarters, Chelsea—Messrs. Bovis, 
Ltd., Upper Berkeley-street, W. rection of 
abattoir, Curragh Camp—Mr. Murphy, 
Ardville, Blackrock-road, Cork; erection of 
barrack block, Hilsea—South-Western -Build- 


ing and Steam Joinery Company, Ltd.. Gos- 
port; 


erection of officers’ quarters, Quebec 


Martin, Wells, & 


to married quarters at 
Hickey, Bir erection of sani- 
tary s to married quarters at North- 
ampton—Messrs. E. Arc’ & Sons,  Lid., 
Northampton; erection of sanitary annexes to 
married quarters at Paisley—M . J. Pater- 
son & Sons, Litd., 610, Pollokshaws-road, Glas- 
gow; erection of small arms ammuntion store, 
shelter sheds, etc.. Rainham Rifle Range— 
Messrs. Pavitb Brothers, Aveley, Purfleet: in- 
stallation of electric light, ete., Old College, 
Sandhurst—Mr. V. G. Middleton, Broadway- 
chambers, Westminster, S.W.: installation of 
heating apparatus at New Cavalry Barracks, 


J. 


Redford—Messrs. E. Deane & Beal, Litd., 3, 


Monument-street, KE Old College, - Sand- 
hurst—Messrs. EH. Deane & Beal, Lid., 3, 
Monument-street, E.C.; School of Aviation, 
Salisbury Plain—Messrs. Strode & Co., 48, 


Osnaburgh-street, N.W. 
and supports for electric: 


overhead conductors 
supply, Tidworth 


and Bulford—British Insulated and Helsby 
Cables, Ltd., Prescot, mes; “provision of 
i forage barn, Horfield 


Bristol—Messrs, E. Walters & Son, 
oad, Montpelier, Bristol; repairs 
and maintenance of War Department buili ings 
at Lichfield—Messrs. T. Lowe & Sons, Curzon- 
street, Burton-on-Trent; Netley—Mr. H. G. 
Ross, Station-road, Netley; Purfleet—Messrs. 
Pavitt Brothers, Aveley, Purfleet; War 

Mr. J. BP. Booth, 8,° Forrest-street. 
9g sion of foul drainage, Sheer- 
Messrs. T. Wood & Sons, Lid., Crocken- 
wanley; supply and erection of cooking 
apparatus, Old College, Sandhurst—Falk 
Iron Company, Ltd., Craven House, King: 
way, W.C. Crown Agents for the Coloni 
Steel bridgework—Mes J. Butler 
Lid., Stanningley Ironwo: near 
Hors: Company, Ltd., Tipton, 
cement—Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Litd., 8, Lloyds-ayenue, H.C. ; British 
Portland Cement Manufactur Lid. 4, 
Lloyds-avenue, H.C.; Messrs. Martin, Earle. & 
Co., Ltd., 139, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.: 
Wouldham Cement Company, Lid., 35, Great 
St. Helens, C. samivary pails—Messrs. 
Jennin Ltd., Lambeth Palace-road, 


Georg 


S.E. Office of Works: Builders’ wo: erec- 
tion of ballroom, Cairo Consulate—Messrs. 
Cossena_ & Biriotti, Cairo; new post-office, 


Dover—Messrs. Ellis Brothers, New Romney, 


Kent; erection of Edinburgh Labour Ex- 
change—Messrs. H. Millar & Sons. Millar- 


place, Edinburgh; extension of Grimsby Tele- 
phone Exchange—Mr. P. 'T. Kettlewell, 60, 
Trinity-street, Hull; extension of women’s 
cloakroom, Hampton -Court Palace—Messrs. 
Pasierfield & English, 27, High-street, Collier’s 
Wood, S.W.; alterations, Leicester Inland 
Revenue Office—Mess H. Herbert & Sons, 
33, Millstone-lane, Leicest erection of new 


telephone exchange, v—Messts. H. & G. 
Taylor, Hayes-lane, Beckenham; alterations, 
Reading Labour Hxchange—Messrs. Allaway 


& Co., 115, Oxford-street, Reading: ordinary 
works and repairs at Smethwick—Messrs. J. 
Barnsley & Sons. 102, Ryland-street, Birming- 


ham. General Post Office:, Laying lines of 
pipes, Edinburgh—Mr, T 

Catheart-place, Edinburgh: laying : 
Sykes’ ducts,’ London-Canterbury (sect. 3)— 


Mr. W. Dobson, Yeaman-lane, Dundee-street, 


Edinburgh: London - Coventry - Birmingham 
(sect. 5)—Mr. W.. Dobson, Yeaman-lane, 
Dundee-street, Edinburgh; laying lines of 
Sykes’ ducts and pines, London-Weybridge- 
Guildford (sect, 2)— i d 

35, Queen Victoria: 


Redhill-London—Mes 
35, Queen’ Victoria 
Barnet (sect. 2)—Messr: 
35, Queen Victoria-street. E.C.: Dundee—M 
David Horsburgh, 65, Trades-lane, Dundee 
laying, lines of.ducts, Bishonsgate-street, E.C0.— 


Messrs. Airds,, Lid., 22, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
S.w. ropolitan Police: Wrection of a new 


police-station at Tottenham—Mr. 
Rowley,. 278, Philin-lane, West Green, 
ham; general repairs at Metropolitan 
Police buildings—Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 
Hyde-street. Bloomsbury, W.C..  Commisstoni 
Ireland: Building works: 
luin National School, . Co. 
T. Kennedy, Moyderwell 

alterations to mechanical 
laboratory, Royal College of 
erection .of new public offices 

treet: Dublin — Messrs. 
Mclaughlin & Harvey; Ltd.. Dartmouth-road. 
Dublin; erection of St.’ Josenh’s. Killasser, 
National School,. Co. Mayo—Mr. W. Killackv 
Kiltimagh. Co. Mayo:, .erection: of St 
Patrick’s, Coagh, National School; Co."Tyrone 


of a new 


engineering 


Science, and ¢ 
Upper —-Merrio 


—Messrs, Currie Brothers, Castlecaulfied, Co. 
Tyrone. Nessie 
COUNCIL SCHOOL, NEWBOTTLE. 
A new County Council school has been 


erected at Newbottle at a cost of about 2,9847. 
from the designs of Mr. Rushworth, the 
County: Architect. The building provides 
accommodation for 260 boys, and the work was 
executed by Mr, White, contractor, of Sunder- 
land. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


DRILL HALL, PERTH, 

Mr. G. P. K. Young, A.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect for the new Territorial drill -hall 
which has been erected in Perth, The new 
buildings have been erected as additions to the 
old Volunteer drill hall in Tay-street, and 


include lecture, recreation, offic and 
general room: The contracto: were >— 
Masons, Mes: Beat Brothers, Perth; joiner: 


; plumb 
plasterer, Mr. 
J. Buchan & 
J. Coutts & Co., 
D. ‘Gr r 


M ‘Nair, FPalkir 
Son, Perth 
Edinburgh 


Perth ; e Taylor 
Glasgow; and painter- work, Mr. 
Perth. 


NEW JETTY AT TILBU: 

The Port of London Authority 
the tender of Perry & Co., amounting 
to 105,466/., for co: ucting a d ater river 
side jetty at Tilbu: jetty will be 1,000 ft. 
long and 50 ft, wide, will have railway con- 
nexions, and be equipped with the most modern 
type of cranes for the rapid handling of cargo. 


has accepted 


NEW HOSPITAL, CLAPHAM. 

Tt is stated that an anonymous gift of 25,0007. 

has been made for hospital purposes in 

London, including a site at Clapham Common, 

and it is proposed to erect a hospital for women 
there iat the cost of 25,0007. 


CHURCH OF THE AN SIATION, W- 


The name the builder of this church, 
illustrated in issue of December 13, was 
given F. T. Chinchen, of Kensal 
Green; ould have been Messrs. Chinchen 
& Co., same address. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Tree Machine Company, Lid., 
Blackburn, inform us that 
they have in hand, for the Western Hospital 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Boar the 
contract for the supply of two new. ‘ Man- 
chester’? metal-washing machines of 350 shirt 
capacity each, with elevated back g 

and cage divided in two compartmen 


The Cherr 
laundry engin 


same contract . also 
108-in. by 24-in. 
ironing machines, with two- 


automatic safety finger guard, ete. 
Ronuk, Ltd.,. the. proprietors of 
sanitary polish, haye received a 
Warrant of Appointment to her 
Queen Alexandra, 

Under the . direction of Mr. 
y. architect, .Banbury, ‘the 
of ventilation. (natural), | embracing 

i patent pump”. yentilat¢ 

plied to the Wesley 


Ronuk 
Royal 


horland. & Brother, Ltd., 
have received re- 
their double-fronted patent 
ith descending smoke flues 


of Failsworth, 
peat order to supr 
‘Manchester stoves 
to the Navier- H« 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar the last méeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 

names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Width of Way 
East. — Buildi 
upon Di 
Finsbury 
next to N n-D) 
previously built upon and 
bed distance 


Finsbury, 
abutting 


upon a site 
ey-road and Nelson- 
a portion of such 
e upon land not 
t less than the 
from the centre of such 

y, & Usher for 

C ).—Refused, 

—One-story building on the 
northern side of Wood Wharf, Greenwich (the 
London Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Southwark, t. ion of a building on 
the southern side jar-street, Southwark 
(Mr, J. F. Wetherell).—Consent. 

Westminster. — Re-erection of No. 69, 
Catherine-street and No. 6, Wilfred-street, 
Westminster (Mr. G. J. Cawthorne for Miss 
J. Beckley).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Paddington, North.—Projecting steps at No. 
9, Blomfield-mews, Paddington (Messrs, Nor- 
man & Burt).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square 


; : e u — Projecting 
illuminated sign at No. 5, Mill-s 


eet, Hanover- 


iE port Dri 


square (Messrs. Freeman & Co. for the Bodega 


Company, Ltd.).— 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Deptjord.—Temporary wood and iron build- 
ing on land abutting upon Trundley’s-road, 
Deptford (Mr. B. Cloke).—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of a temporary 
steel and iron building on the eastern side 
of Old Court-place, ensington (Messrs. J. 
Barker & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—Wood and iron building on the 
western side of Carr-street, Limehouse, in front 
of railway arch 640 (Messrs. A. Hapson 
& Co.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South—Temporary wood and 
iron covered way at the rear of Nos. 40, 42, 
and 44, Westbourne-grove, Paddington (Mr. 
W. Hanney).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Paddington, South—One-story building at 
the rear of No. 154, Westbourne-grove, 
Paddington (Mr. G. A. Sexton for Mr. A 
Woollard).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Greenwich.—Formation or laying-out of @ 
new street for car traffic between Airy- 
street and South-cre: , Greenwich, in con- 
nexion with the erection of houses (Mr. J. 8S 
Gilbert for the Governors of the Roan School 
Foundation).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to 
lead from Dalgarno-gardens to Barlby- road, 
Kensington, and a new str 
such proposed street to Highlever-ro: 
P. & H. W. Cur 

Newington, We. 


z ion or laying out 

of a new street for carriage traffic in con- 

tinuation of Ambergate-street, Kennington 
(Messrs. Briant & Son).—Refused. 

Wandsworth—Three proposed new streets 

upon a site on the eastern 

Streatham (Messrs. 


Wandsworth.—Retention of barriers across 
Broadwater-road and Khama-street, Garratt, 
lane, Tooting (Messrs, Grundy, Izod, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—For mation or laying-out of a 
new street carriage traffic to lead from 
Garratt-| St orth- street, Wandsworth 
(Mr. J. .—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERGAVENNY. — Histeddfod 
(1,2957.); Mr. B. J. Franci 
House, Abergavenny: Mess 
builders, Abergavenny, 
scrington.—Weaving shed 
school (2,0002. Mr. H. Littler, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 
i —Proposed extension of County 
; Mr. James Rennie, County Sur- 
ndyhill, Shettleston, N.B. 
to bake Mar-place 
for the Alloa Co- operative Society. 
F. B. Dunk- 
are, Man- 


Pavilion 
rchitect, Linden 
Foster & Hill. 


i technical 
architect, 16, 


Alloa 
(1,5007.). 
Altrincham.—Hospital; Mr 


erley, architect, 17, St, Anne’ 


roath.—Proposed public baths (7,000Z.); 


Mr. P. C. Smith, Surveyor, Burgh Hall, 
Arbroath, 

A shton-upon-Mersey.—Conyenienc! shelter, 
Mr. A. Cardingley, builder, Mersey- 
shton. 

Castle-—Hall and rifle range; 


Barnard 
s ea: & Chapman, architects, 38, 
the srs. Wilson & 


Barnard 


wimming-bath (3,0007:): Mr. 
. Town Hall, Barn- 


(Durham). — School _ (3,0007.) ; 
Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 
Darlington; Mr. R. Sout hern, builder, Dipton, 


Durham, 

Benfieldside. —Picture hall (3,0007.): Mr. J. 
TG TaD architect, Derwent-street, Black- 
ri 

Berwick.—Proposed remodelling of work- 
house (8,9007.); Mr. H. R. Pet lerk, 
Guardians” Offices, Berwick, = CSTE 

Bingley. atre (3,0007.); Messrs. J. B. 
Bailey & Son. architects, Scott-street, Keighley. 


Bishop Auckland.—Hospital, Tindale-crescent 
(3.2007): Mr. R. B. Thompson, architect, 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts 
ete., m another page. 
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Mates place, 
n, build 
Ad itions 
row (3,0002.) ; Mr. 
place, Bis 
, builder, 


Bishop Auckland; Me 
fs aCcuaden, Bishop A 
5 spital, Helmington- 

R. B. Thompson, architect, 

op Auckland; Mr. T 

Peel-street, Bishop Auck- 


Blackpool.— School, 
i Mr. E. G 
lackpool. 
Me: W. 
tects, Victoria-s 
Blackwood.—Hall ; 
architects, 245, St. 
Bolton.—Cenir. 
Federation (6,000: 
architects, 19, et, Bolton. 
Botwell.—Factory for Sandow’s Cocoa and 
Company, Ltd. Elephant and 


Devonshire-road_ _Dis- 
ste Biles Offices, 


i & D. Barclay, 
eet, Gl: z 


for Lancs Miners” 
Bradshaw & Gass, 


Bournemouth.—Additions to printing works 


for the Richmond-hill Printing Works Com- 

pany, Ltd. 
Bovey _ Tracey.—Sanatorium, Hawkmoor 
Estate r H. Harbottle, County Archi- 
(1,9507.); | Messrs. 


r & Son, builders, Lowgate, Hull, 
Brighton,—Proposed alterations to old works 


house and new infirmaries (1,710/.) 
Burfield, Clerk, Guardians’ Offic Brighton 
Bromsgrove.—Proposed children’s home; Mr, 


H. D. Holloway, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Bromsgroy: 
Burnl: Addit at Town Hall; Mr, 


Engineer, Town Hall, Burnley, 
Schools, P. ham-lane (8,0007.) and Burnley- 
lane (8,000/.): Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, 
uulgblesg ie ping) Preston. 


G. H. Pickle 


*s home, near 
F. Chamberlain, 


oad; Mr 
Offices, Burton, 
Police courts, 
et (about 15,000.) : 
field, Surveyor, County 


, ete., Tenter- 
W. H. Scho- 
, Preston. 

Mr, H. Ag 
Newcastle; 


T. Douglas, builder, “Close House, Bishop 
Auckland. 
Cannop (near Speechhouse).—Proposed 100 
houses; Mr. ps, Rural District Council 
Offices, West Dean 


olation 
urveyor, 


Chard hospital: Mr. 


Urban District 


Cc. @ 


Council 


Drill hall for the Derby- 
a ciation. 
Proposed conversion of 
hospital into 
Thor 


infectious 
sanatorium ; 
Surveyor, Rural Dist ok 
Neath. 
— Church, Atlas-street; 
s’s Church, Clayton. 

Additions to Royal Hotel for 
Worthington & Co., Lid., brewers, 
on-on-Trent. Proposed shelters and con- 


veniences; Mr. W. Jones. Surveyor, Urban 
District Council Offices, Colwyn Bay. 
Cottingham (Hull). icture theatre, Hall- 


gate; Mr. J. H. Wright, Hallgate, Cotting: 
ham. 

Coupar Angus.—Garage, Union-strect, for 
Mes: C. Gardiner & Co. 


Croyde.—Proposed drill hall for the Croyde ! 
and Georgeham Territorials. 
—Proposed library; Mr. A. G@ 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Denny. 
onport.—Municipal buildings (70,0001): 
Mr. J. F. Burns, Surveyor, Town Hall, Devyon- 
port. 

Dinnington.—Additions to Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church for the Trustees. 

Drumblade.—Cookery, laundry, and manual 
work buildings: Mr. W. L. Duncan, Hall Hill 
House, Turiff. 


d. —Church school, __King-street; 

Church, Dukinfield. 
Dundee.—Alterations to premises. West 
Henderson’s Wynd., for Mess A. Thomson 


& Sons, wastepaper merchants. 
Cowes.—Additions to premises, for 
E. Saunders & Co., motor-boat 


Company, Lid., 
. Spodden Mill, Facit. 
Foggintor.—School, between Merrivale and 
Rundlestone- cross; Mr, P. Morris, architect, 
, Richmond-road, Exeter. 
Ford.—Tuberculosis pavilion and alterations 
and additions to isolation hospital (7,9780.): 
s. J. & T. Parker, builders, Commercial- 
underland. 
Cross (Hyde).—Additions to works, 
Fold, for the Werneth Rubber Com- 
, Litd., indiarubber goods manufacturers. 
Two houses, _Springburn-road, 
Mr. _W. Nimmo, _ builder, 
ishopsbriggs, Glasgow. 


cotton goods manu- 


Nethe 
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et Yarmouth.—Plans have been passed 
; four houses in Victoria-street for Mr. F. 
Himble, and for four houses in Suffield-road, 
Vi ton, for Mr. R. G. Wales. 
iff.—Engine-house (673/.); Messrs. 


|) W. Wincott, builders, 12, Church- 
jnneaton. 

||Hatherde Ten Houses; Messrs, Beale & 
ns, builders, 1, London Andover 


verance Mill 
g Company, 


leywood.—Additions at Pe 
the Haywood Cotton Spinnir 
id. 


\Hindolvestone (Norfolk).—Church 
ic. H. J. Green, architect, 31, 
iprwich. 

(Horsham.—Two schools, New-street; Archi- 
et, West Sussex Education Offices, Horsham. 
Lunstanton.—Shel on ade (7200.) ; 
r. EF. Southgate, builde Hunstanton. 
Mices; Mr. J. C. Walker, Surveyor, Town 
pll, Hunstanton. 

lElyde —Additions to mill for Messrs. Jacob- 
h, Welch, & Co., wholesale stationers, Newton 


(1,5902.) ; 
Castle-meadow, 


ill, Hyde, 
de (Lanes).—Extensions to public baths; 
Lid., 


IE 


e Hall Construction 
ilders, Salford. 

Keighley. —Cinematograph theatre; M 3 
| B. Bailey & Son, architects, Scoti-street, 
Additions to technical institute 


Company, 


); Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden, archi- 
Devonshire - buildings, North‘ street, 
Warton, builders, Ingrow, 


mming-baths (7,000/.); Mess 
Son, architects, Scott-street, 
P. Rhodes & Co., builders, 


dditions to iron foundry, 
the Cooper Roller Bearing 
mpany. Swimming-baths; Mr. A. Smith. 
irveyor, Town Hall, King’s Lynn. 

Kingston. -on-Thames. —Congregational church 
0002.) : Mr. E. Carter, architect, 86, Eden- 
rect, Kingston. 

Kirkconnel. —Enlargement of school (3,5502.) 
r the Kirkconnel Schoo: Board. 


Leigh (Lancs).—W. eaving shed for the Leigh 


ill Manufactur Company, Ltd., cotton 
ods manufacturers 226, Chapel- street, Mill 
Tg. r & Sons, cotton roods manu- 
Bradshaw & Gass, archi- 

treet, Bolton. Free 

Church, an (3,0002.); Mr. 


Beet. Dinsley, archit 


, 12, Cleveland 


reet, 


Leith.—United Free Church hall: Mr. G 
aig, architect, 85, Duke-strect, Leith. 
Lincoln.—Proposed abattoir buildings; Mr. 
A. MacBrair, Surveyor, Town Hall, Lin- 
In. Infirm (20,0007. ‘Mr. WaSB: Danby, 
erk, Guardians’ Offices, Lincoln. 
Maldon.—Proposed sixteen houses (2,9252.) : 
rT. R. Swales, Surveyor, Town’ Hall, 
aldon. 
Melksham.—-Picture theatre (1,9907.) ; Messrs, 
gwood & Co., builders, Sna-road Melksham. 
Newcastle-on- ‘Tyne. —Proposed extensions to 
itherford Technical College (10,0002. 


C. Coffin, Education Offices, 
eture hall, Heaton (3,000/.) : 
illis, 4, fansdowne-garder 


cture hall; Me 
5 Trinity-buildin, 
(Mon) 
0002. 


Hope & Tasker, 
, Neweasile. 
— Schools for 


defective 


A. Bain, Architect, 

erating factory and 

(4,0007.) S Clair Williams, 
chitect, Seosee street 


‘Tuberculosis hospital 
rchitect, Town Hall, Wo 
Baths (9,580/.\- Mess 
15, Stockwell-road, S.W. 
terations and additions to Did- 


Newtown 


Hall  (25,0007.); | Mes: Dunn & 
architects, 35, Lincol: Inn-fields, 
Bere & Hannen, builders, 


Additions to East Anglican Insti- 
e Ae Blind and Deaf Children rch 1751.), for 
» Governors. 
am.—Proposed rebuilding of works, 
street, for Messrs. J. M. Per & 
, Ltd., apron and pinafore manufacturers, 
Nuneaton.—Additions to factory, Meadow- 
eet, for s, Hall & Phillips, hat manu- 
turers. 
diham.—Proposed almshouses, Broad Oak 
000/.); Trustees of the late Miss Sarah 
lite, Broad Oak, Odiham. 
Jkehampton.—Territorial drill hall (2,0007.); 
Elli Son, & Bowden, architects, 
-circus, Exeter. 
Ingar.—Alterations at 
wardson, Clerk, Guardians’ 
gar. 
Julton.—Enlargement of school (150 extra 
ces); Mr. J. Stuart, Architect, County Hall, 
kefield, 


workhouse; Mr, A. 
Offices, High 


TEE -BUTE DER: 


Pitminster.—Proposed school; Mr. C. H. 
Bothamley, Architect, County Education 


Weston-super-Mare, 
Pontypool,—Theatre and Hippodrome (over 
1,000 places) for Mr. G. H. Pitt. 


Rainham (Kent).—Cement factory; Mr. 
P. L, Spoor, Rede-court, near Rochegier. 
Ramsbottom,.—Additions to weaving shed for 
the Chatterton Weaving Company, Lid. 
Ramsgate. — Proposed shelter, _ Italian- 
gardens, West Cliff; Mr. G, Taylor, Surveyor, 
‘Town Hall Ramsgate. 
Rotherham.—Congregational church, Kim- 
berworth-road (2,600/.); Mr. J. Totty, archi- 


20, Moorgate-street, Rotherham. 

Scarborough.—Alterations and additions to 
school (. 5351.) ; Mr. W. Ascough, Education 
; Mr. J. Stones, Sur- 
; edgefield, 

eieinges a Cleveland.—Drill hail; Mr. WwW. 
Wardman, architect, High-street, R: edoar ; Mr. 
M. France, builder, 3, Balmoral-terrace, Re 


Slough.—Additions to factory for Horlic 
Malted Milk Company, Ltd., infants’ food, 
ete., manufacturers. 

South Molton.—Artisans’ dwellings; Mr. 
EK. D. Grove, Surveyor, Town Hall, South 
Molton. 

South Shields.—Picture hall; Messrs. J. H 


Morton & Sons, architects, North-eastern Bank- 


hambers, South Shield 


Stafford.—Proposed y houses; Mr. W. 
Plant, Engineer, Town Hall, Stafford, 

Stirling —Home (2,500/.); Mr. John Allan, 
architect, 32, Dumbarton-street, Stirling. 


Shelter, bowl-hot and pavilion 
D. Eadie & Co., Ltd., builders, 
reet, Stockport. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Proposed school for girls; 
Lincoln Copeland, Education Offices, 


Stockpo 
(7850. 


Mr. W. 

Stoke. 

Stretford.—School, Trafford Par ihe Sl 
Littler, architect, 16, | Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston, 


Sunderland. — Extensions _ to ~ engineering 
ey nn & Co., winch manu- 

&T.R. Milbur n, archi- 
F naan eee d. En- 


works, foundry. W. & 

Ki ilburn, archite 20, Fawcett-street, 
Sunderland. Two schools; Mr, H. Reed, Edu- 
cation Offices, Sunde Pavilion (1,200/.) 
and Jaundry a hospi Mr. G. T. Brown, 


et, Sunderland. 
ire-station (3502.); Mr. 


Town Hall, Sutton. 
Pee Cambrian-place 
(22,2501.) ; C. T. Ruthen, architect, Bank- 
chambers, Heathfield street nsea; Messrs. 


build 


Billings & Sons, 
Oystermouth-road, 
Ship Inn, Pentre, 


Trafalgar-yard, 
Additions to 
|, for the Swansea 


United Breweries, Tita, Wassail-square, 
Swansea. 
Tarbolton.—School (6,0007.); Messrs. J. & 


EL. glesham, architects, Wellington- 
cham yr. 

Tiverton.—House: Mr. J. Siddals, Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Tiverton, 


Todmorden.—One hundred and eighty-four 
houses, Rawson Fields Estate, for Mr. George 
Collett (Chairman of the Hare Spinning Com- 
pany), Failsworth 

Torquay. — nda 
County Education Offi 
Towyr PE Dransmantitin 


school; Architect, 
Exeter, 

tion _(60,0002.) for 
graph Company, Ltd.., 


18 
ineindon Colliery. —Twent 


Bi bes 
Stones, Surveyor, Rural District voaunel 
Sedg 
Troon.—Es ons to clubhouse (500/.); Mr 
A. Black, Surveyor, Town Hall, Troon. 
Trowbridge.—New county offices (12,0007.) ; 
Mr. J. E. Surveyor, County Offices 


Trowbridge. ons_to premises for t 
Wilts United Dairies, Ltd. (3,7502.); 
Bigwood & Co., builders, Spa-road, Mel 
Tynemouth.—Additions at St. Saviour’s 
Church; Mr. A. B. Plummer, architect, 13, 
street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
akefield.—Rest: oration of St. 
Church for the Vica 


i 


Andrew’s 


Wallsend.—Sixt: houses, near Rising Sun 
Coll for the Wallsend and Hebburn Coal 
Company, Lid., Exchange-buildings, New- 
castle. 


1 rebuilding of works, 


Warringtor 
H..D. Pochin & Co., 


Bank Quay, for 
Ltd., chemical r cturers. 
Wellingborough. — Buildings for 
County and Midland Bank; Mr. A 
architect, 8, Old Jewry, E.C Mes 


London 
pa niae 
Henson 


& Son, -builde Wellingborough. “Takao 
hospital; M Sharman & Archer, archi- 
tects, 324, Sheep-street, Wellingborough, 
Weymouth.—Alterations to_ bottling store, 
Lower Bond-street; Messrs. Crickmay & Son, 
architects, 49, St. Mary’ Weymouth. 


Alterations to London Hotel: Mr. §. Jackson, 
architect, Bridge-chambers, Weymouth, 
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Wick.—Fish market and offices for the 
Harbour Trustees (3,000/.); Mr. G E. B. 
Coulcher, rbour Offices, Wick. 


Windsor.—Hospital at Combemere Barracks 


(10,0002. C. H. Hunt & Son, builders, 
Station V tigh Wycombe. 

Yo ed open-air school and school 
for defectives, also enlargement of tram depét; 
Mr. F. W. Spurr, Surveyor, City Hall, York. 

—_—_—_»~@-_—___ 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Polytechnic College, South Africa. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner reports that, 
according to information received from the 
Commissioner of Customs and Excise at 
Pretoria, the Provincial Administration of the 
Orange Free State intend shor o erect in 


Bloemfontein a Normal and Polytechnic 
College, at an estimated cost of 22,500/. 
—EEeee 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Nautilus Fire Company, Ltd., of 215, 
Tottenham Court-road, W., forward us the latest 
illustrated catalogue of their patent “ Bush” 
fire. The governing principle of this fire is 
simplicity, the component parts consisting of a 
plain or ornamental frame in cast-iron or other 
metal, with or without a canopy, a loose front 
fitted with an ashpan, and a ventilator fitted 
in the front of the ashpan to regulate com- 
bustion. There are no fire-bars, and the fire, 
in the most distinctive form of the ‘f Bush” 


fire, rests on an “island” brick entirely 
surrounded by a cast-iron grating, which sup- 
plies air to the outside of the fire without 


forcing the draught through the heart, thus 
securing a slow-burning but always cheerful 


THE BUSH 
9) GAS FIRE 
5 PATENT 


fire. The fire-brick linings used in conjunction 
with the grate radiate the heat into the room, 
and do not allow it to escape up the flue. Th 
Bush” gas-fire is an entirely new barle 
care d ned with the idea of combini 
the conveniences of a gas-fire with the cheer- 
of a coal grate. It can be fitted to any 
, and owing to its construction it has the 
ance of a coal fire, the specially made 
uel giving out a similar glow. Though the 
are completely hidden, it is only 
to draw out the fret to expose the 
which can be taken out for cleaning 
purposes without dismantling the arrangement, 
or removed if it be d d to use the grate 
for a coal fire. Though standardised for the 


pp 


burner, 


“Bush”? fire, it may be readily altered to 
suit any other grate. 
———__+-o+——_—__ 
RIVER TRENT PROTECTION WORKS. 

The City Corporation of Nottingham has 
accepted the tender of Me Gibbons & 
urner, of Nottingham licen 1 contractors 
for the “ Piketty tem?’ of nforeed con- 
crete), for the execution in reinforced concrete 
of the River Trent Protection Works, in 
accordance with the plans of Mr. Arthur 
Brown, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer The work 


is to be carried out on the “ Piketty 
of reinforced concrete construction, wh 
been selected in competition, 


THE BUILDER. 


Whiteners = 


Queen Ethelburga’s School, Harrogate. 


Designed by the late Mr. C, Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A. 


QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S 
SCHOOL, HARROGATE. 


On September 27 the Bishop of Ripon 
dedicated a new chapel in connexion with the 
above school. The plan of the chapel consists 
of a continuous nave and chancel, with narrow 
passage es to the nave, and a y on the 
north side of the chancel, A stair et gives 
access to the western galle where the organ 
will be placed. The north aisle is connected by 
a corridor with the school buildings. The walls 
are built of stone, with green slates on the roo: 
and the floors throughout are of wood blo 

The chapel will accommodate 340, and is the 
gift of Lord Mountgarret. The work has been 


carried out by Me: Bowman & Sons, 
builders, of Stamford, from the designs of the 
late Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., under the 


supervision of Mr. W. H. 
of Durham, and 
successor. 


Wood, F.R.1.B.A., 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, his 


et 
LAW REPORTS. 


Orrictan Rererer’s Courr. 
(Before Mr, Verey.) 
Decorative and Electrical Work : 
Action by Messrs. Hampton. 
THE been 


hearing has concluded 


of the 
action by Mes: Hampton & Sons, Ltd. 
of Pall Mall Bast, 8.W., against Princ 


S 
Annie de Lusignan, to recover 162. 5s. lid. 
for decorative and électrical work done in her 
flat_at 11, Wellington-court, Knightsbridge, 
/., last year. 

Mr. Frank Mellor, who appeared for Messrs. 
Hampton, said the Princess's flat was on the 
fifth floor, the kitchen and domestic offices 
being on ‘the floor above. Most of the work 
was in respect of the fifth floor. The defence 
was, apparently, an allegation that the work 
was negligently and unskilfully done, and 
that 100/., which the defendant had tendered, 
was sufficient payment. Counsel added that 
from the first Messrs. Hampton had taken 
up the position that if anything had been 
defective they should have been “allowed to 
put it right. They had over and over again 
expressed the wish to remedy any defects, 
but the defendant had never given them the 
opportunity. One of the reasons why they had 
not had that opportunity was that the 
Princess had apparently got rid of her lease. 
Eventually, the plaintiffs, through the courtesy 
of the present occupier, were permitted to 
inspect the premi 

Mr. John Harvey Coney, 
in the employ of the p iffs, s 
charge of the work. He repudiated the sug- 
i His firm 
had only ‘used the best materials. Assuming 
that there were any defects, witness thought 
a sovereign would put them right. 


8. 


building surveyor, 


Erected by Mr. W. H. Wood, F.R.1.B.A. 


Witness said that when the defendant took 
pe ion she only complained of the wall- 
paper in the corridor being wrong; but, added 
witness, she admitted she had “changed her 
mind a great deal. She also spoke about a 
ceiling. 

Mr, R. B. Mann, 
John Mann & Sons, 
Parliament-street, S.W. 
the work and considered it to be satisfactory. 

Mr. T. E. Haydon, for the defendant, sub- 
mitted that his client, in tendering before the 
action and bringing into Court 1007., was 
amply satisfying the requirements. This w 
urged Counsel, a case of quantum merutt. 

Mr. George A, Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of Victoria- 
street, S.W., said he had examined the work 
done by the plaintiffs on behalf of the de- 
fendant. With reference to the fastenings in 
the drawing-rooms, they had not been 
lacquered for a long time, and witness criti- 
cised the material of a picture-rail in the oak- 
room—a knot had fallen out and another was 
loose. The ordinary precaution of sandpaper- 
ing had not been observed. Witness said he 
would not have passed such work in a flat 
which let at 3607. 

The dining-room paper was badly hung and 
trimmed. The joints were not regular, Which 
would have been the case if the paper had not 
shrunk. In the bedroom the ceiling was badly 
done, and knots in the woodwork were show- 
ing through the paint. In his opinion, there 
had been lack of supervision. 

Mr. Haydon said that Mr. Martin had given 
evidence that he had measured up the work 
and put in a tender, assuming that the work 
was to be executed on the basis set down in 
the specifications. Mr. Martin said that a 
fair price would be 1077. Mr. Martin had not 
examined the work for any defects, but he 
had noticed that it was poorly dorie, and he 
considered 907. was an outside price that ought 
to be paid to the plaintiffs. 

Counsel asked Mr, Fall what he had to say 

Mr. Hall said if the estimate for 1071. had 


been put before him he would have reduced 
it 


of the firm of Messrs. 
quantity surveyors, of 
said he had inspected 


Mr. Haydon: Having regard to the condi- 
tion of the work when you saw it, it would 
be easier to tell the defects than when Mr. 
Martin inspected the premises?—Ves. 

What do you say would be a fair value of 
the work to the Princess?—I should think 
907. absolutely. 

That is an outside figure ?—Yes, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Eee I am taking 
itthat, in your opinion, the difference between 
the estimated work which the Princess has had 
is a difference between 907. and 1077. ves. 

Witness added that he had made a thorough 
examination. 

Do you think there is any single defect that 
vou did not notice?—I should be surprised to 
hear of anything that I have omitted. 

Other evidence was given for the defendant, 
and the Official Referee, giving judgment, said 
that he thought the correspondence showed 
that the plaintiffs were ready and willing at 
all times to put tight whatever small defects 
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there might be, and he thought that a some. 
what unreasonable attitude had been shown on 
the part of the lady in not giving the plaintiffs 
that opportunity. The question he had to 
decide was whether the work had been subs 
stantially completed. He had listened with 
at interest to the arguments advanced by 
Counsel for the lady, and to the way he had 
analysed the evidence, On the other hand," 
his Lordship had had the evidence of Mr 
Coney, the plaintiffs’ building representative, 
and that evidence stood uncontradicted. On 
the whole of the evidence before him he came 
to the conclusion that the plaintiffs did sub- 
stantially carry out the contract, that they 
did the work specified, and, taken on the 
whole, ina proper manner. He thought, how- 
ever, that{some slight. deduction should be made 
for the cost of making good certain little 
things. For that he would allow 27. 5s, 11d. 
Deducting that sum, the plaintiffs were en- 
titled to judgment for 1607. and costs, 

Mr. Haydon, for the defendant, asked for 
of execution in case his client desired 


J srey: You can take what course you 
like, but I do not think it is a case in which 
I ought to do anything. 


London Building Law: 
Borough Councils and District Surveyors. 


Av Tower Bridge Police Court Mr. Cecil 
Chapman gave his decision on the four sum- 
monses taken out Charles Archibald 
Daubney, District Surveyor, representing 
the London County Council, against Mr. 
Robert John Angel, M.Inst.C.E., A.R.1.B.A,, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bermondsey, 
for having failed to give building notices in 
respect of works at Vine-street, Rouel-road, 
Rotherhithe-street, and Bermondsey-street, and 
for having begun such works without giving 
notice. 

Mr. Chapman said the District Sur 
veyor of Bermondsey had summoned the 
Borough Surveyor for failing to give him 
notice under the London Building Act, 1894, 
before interfering with and replacing the soil 
under certa n houses in the reconstruction of a 
sewer passing under a block of houses in one 
place and in close proximity to the sides of 
houses in another place. “The claim,” he 
said, ‘is based upon the proposition that any- 
thing done to the foundations of a building, or 
within 3 ft. of a building, must be ‘work’ for 
which notice is required | under sect. 145, sub- 
sect. (a), although the interference was only 
incidental to the execution of other work which 
had nothing to do with the buildings. The 
word ‘work? in the section which deals with 
notice to be given is associated with the words 
‘building or structure, and it is natural to 
infer that it must mean work sdem generis 
as building or structure. The cases relied 
upon for the plaintiff—London County Council 
2. District Surveyors’ Institution, Moran & 
Sons v. Marsland, and City of Westminster 
Council », Watson—do not seem to me to 
conflict with this view. They show that brick 
or other work connected with a reservoir comes 
within the term structure or building, and 
that a wooden stand erected ina public place 
for the purpose of sight-seeing is equally a 
structure. . The defendant’s case is 
based upon the contention that work which is 
not. directed to a structure or building out- 
side the scope of sect, 145, although it may 
be closely associated with, and even “materially 
affect, a building. In support of this conten- 
tion, the case of Venner v. Macdonnel is relied 
upon, in which a solid structure of seats within 
the iculttural Hall, for the purpose of 
accommodating hundreds of people, was held 
not to reauire notice to the District Surveyor. 
In my opinion, the reasoning in that co 
applies directly to the one before me, and, 

I imagine, governed the action of Tent 
authorities ever since the London Building Act 
was in force. If it were otherwise, the con- 
struction of sewers or the laying of electric 
cables, or the carrying out of any other works 
below the surface of London would have been 
accompanied by endless notices and fees for 
District Surveyors. Such demands have never 
yet been heard of, so far as IT know, except 
in two cases, one of which appears to have 
been successful and one unsuccessful. In my 
judgment, it is unnecessary to discuss the 
extent of interference with the subsoil of the 
houses in this case, because I hold that what- 
ever was done incidentally to a building in 
the carrying out of a sewer construction, an 
entirely different operation, is not a work or 
structure for which notice to the District Sur- 
veyor is 


necessary. The case, therefore, 
against the Borough Surveyor will be dis- 
missed, with 12 guineas ci 


On the application of Mr. Pasmore, the 
magistrate consented to state a case, A 
summons for fees was adjourned sine die, 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


)2arnet.—Mr. F. Cude has lodged plans for 
jje erection of a block of flats at the corner of 
(edford-avenue and Barnet-hill. Maks 
)\Bermondsey.—The disused tram-track in Spa- 
pad is to be taken up and the roadway, in- 
jjuding certain portions outside the track, is 
|} be repaved with pitchings or wood at an 
timated cost of 4,500/. 
|}Camberwell_A scheme has been approved 
Jr the erection of a convenience at Goose 
freen at an estimated cost of 9002. 
| Deptjord.—Tenders are to be invited for 
jurrying out (1) the drainage work, (2) the 
ibrmation of roads, and (3) the demolition of 
bttages, in connexion with the extension of 
frockley Cemetery. A plan lodged by Mr. F. 
arman for the erection of a building abutting 
Ipon Hales-stireet and Stanhope-street, has 
feen passed. 
| Finchley—Plans have been passed for 
ilessrs. Hdmondsons, Ltd., for the erection 
ff seven shops and houses in Ballards-lane; 
Iso for the Up-to-Date Picture Palaces, Lid., 
pr the adaptation of the skating rink on the 
treat North Road into a cinematograph 
neatre. 

Holborn.—Tenders are to be invited tor 
larrying out alterations to the public mor- 
uary in Goldsmith-street, so as to provide for 
nproved accommodation for the caretaker ; 
| private mortuary chamber; a suitable cleans- 
1g tion, with baths on ground amd first 
‘oors; and yarious other improvements to 
hake the building suitable for present and 
luture requirements. 

| Ziford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
Y. J. Hobbs for the erection of three houses 
ln Bethell-avenue and seven in Emerson-road. 
_ Kensington.—Tenders are invited for mak ing 
‘1p Wallingford-avenue, Balloil-road, Kings- 
idge-road, and the extension of Kelfield- 
ardens. 


communication 

eceived from the L.C.C, 
ave decided to undertake the widening 
of London-road, | Devonshire-road, and 
Valdram-road, Forest Hill, at an estimated 
ost of 46,500/. The Council have acceded to 
n application from Messrs. Jarvis & Richards 
m behalf of the Catford Esate Company, Ltd., 
© construct a 6-in. sewer from the boundary 
f their property to the west side of Catford 
3ridge. The work is to be undertaken by the 
Jouncil at the cost of the applicants. Plans 
lave been passed for Mr. J. Hughes and 
Messrs. W. ‘I. Champion & Sons for the erec- 
ion of six houses in Dowanhill-road, and for 
dditions to Nos. 142 and 4, High-street respec- 
ively; as have also plans for Mr. Henley 
\ttwater for a picture palace opposite Crofton 
ark — Railway-station, Brockley-road. The 
ollowing have lodged plans with the L.C.C. :— 
Mr. W. Goddard, buildings, Lewis-grove ; 
Mr. F. W. Loasby, buildings, Hither Green- 
ane; Mr. G. A. Lansdown, forming and lay- 
ng-out new road. 

Tottenham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
1. S. Theobald and Mr. Wm. C aljes for 
dditions to the factory, in Noxth-grove, of 
Less A. Beswick & Co., and for additions 
o the Oceana Laundry, Cornwall-road, 
espectively. 

Wandsworth—The attention of the Lord 
thancellor, H.M. Treasury, and the Office of 
Vorks is again to be called to the inadequacy 
f the building used as tho Wandsworth 
founty Court, and to the immediate necessity 
f a larger building being provided. Tenders 
re to be invited for paving Otterburn-street, 
‘ooting, and part of Salterford-road, Streat- 
am, as new streets. The following plans 
ave been passed:—Mr, A. Harvey, additions 
> Convent of the Holy Family, High-street, 


has been 
stating that they 


‘ooting ; Messrs. Erwood & Morris, addition 
> St. Mary’s Schools, St. 


outh Clapham; 
London), Lid., 


pringfield ; 


Messrs. 


Willesden —The Engineer has been directed 
> report as to the probability of acquiring 
suitable site for the erection of swimming 
nd slipper baths. The Education Committee 
as been authorised to proceed with the erec- 
on of temporary schools on the ‘“ Doecker ” 
rinciple, to accommodate 400 children, upon 
1¢ Bridge-road and College-road sites; also 
> proceed with the erection of a permanent 
hool on the Dudden Hill site to accommodate 
1 the first instance 400 children, with the 
sibility of enlargement to 1,200, and finally 
600 if required. To cover the cost of the 
ork application is to be made to the Local 
overnment Board for sanction to borrow 
,755/. Hlectricity mains are to be extended 
; an estimated cost of 82/. The following 
ans have been passed :—Messrs. Lawrence & 
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Aitken, additions at Albion Works, Kimberley- 
road, Willesden-lane; Mr. H. R. Hunter, six 
houses, Doyle-gardens; Messrs. William Moss 
& Sons, additions to Workhouse, Acton-lane, 
for the Guardians; Mr F. W. Heal, alterations 


to No, 126, High-road, for Messrs. E. G. 
Harvey, Ltd.; Mr. T. W. Willard, additions 
at Edinburgh Biscuit Wo: Vaxlow-road, 
for Messrs. MeVitie & Price; John 


Belcher, R.A., and J. J. Joass, addition to 
factory, Waxlow-road, Acton-lane, for the 
British Luxfer Prism Syndicate. Plans have 
been lodged by Messrs. ‘TI. Marcus Houghton, 
S. Hathawa and G. S. Valentin for the 
erection of picture theatre at rx 
No. 159, High-road, Kilburn; a mission-hall 
in Melville-road, Stonebridge Park, and for 


extensions to cinema theatre, High-street, 
Harlesden, respectively. 

————-——<— 

PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
23,705 of 1911.—Charles Thomas. Lee: 
Ventilator screens. 
26,608 of 1911—John Willis Cloud: Pipe 


joint. 
28,596 of 1911—Carl Mur 
moulding plastic substances. 
1,920 of 1912.—Richard 


Machines for 


Henry Annison: 


Piling, sheeting, and other members for con- 
struetional work, 

4,006 of 1912—James Holt: Silencing 
arrangement for water-waste preventers, 


cisterns, or the like. 

4,118 of 1912—Albert Barnes: 
for closing water supplies to taps 
fittings. 

7,624 of 1912.—Irederick 
Slab walls, 

7,995 of 1912.—Joseph Wilkinson Crosby : 
Moulds for forming blocks of artificial stone, 
concrete, and the like. 

9,168 of 1912.—P'ranz Kaiser : 
safety device therefo 

10,521 of 1912. —' 


Apparatus 
and other 


James Kellow: 


Doorlock and 


fhe British Reinforced 


Concrete Engineering Company, Ltd., and 
Andrew William Storey: St ips or shear 
members for use in reinforced concrete 
structures. 

_ 12,114 of 1912—Logan Willard Mulford: 
len set skylights, vault-lights, and  floor- 
ights. 


13,708 of 1912.—Hdward Aloysius Tracy: 
Paving blocks, 


15.955 of 1912.—Anton Drexler: Building 
blocks. 
16,254 of 1912—John William Ewart: 


Baffles for preventing down draughts in flues. 

17,070 of 1912—Roy Alfred Plumb: Method 
of rendering cement, mortar, and concrete 
waterproof, 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
16,471 of 1911.—James Johnston: Windows. 
This relates to windows having a pair of 
sliding sashes balanced one against the other 
by means of racks 1 on the sashes 10, 11, en- 
gaging pinions 4 mounted on the window-frame. 


16,471 of 1911. 


The pinion 4 is mounted between washers 5 
and 8 on a spindle 3, riveted over to form a 
head 9. A deep draught-rai! is also fitted to 
the sill to enable the upper sash to be opened 
without admitting air below the lower sash. 


16,763 of 1911.—Reichert Manufacturing 
Company and August Reichert : Moulding con- 
crete floors. 

This relates to moulds for casting concrete 
floors and beams in situ, which are supported 
by T-section or other rails 13, 26, carried by 
grooved heads 15 on screw-threaded rods 16, 
adjusted by nuts 18, provided with shoulders 
19, to engage the upper ends of pipe lengths 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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20. The screws are provided with enlarge- 
ments 23 at the lower ends, to fit within the 
pipes, which are centred on feet 21 with 
bosses 22, The edges of the mould-plates 10 
are provided with flanges, which are secured 


16,763 of 1911. 


together by pivoted clamps 11 and pins 12, 
and are retained on the T-rails 13 by lugs 17. 
The corners of. the moulds are formed by 
angle-pieces 24, 25, secured to the adjacent 
mould-plates by the clamps 11, 


—_e9--—_—_. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


—By Duwy, Soman, & Coyprpare, 


and 4, Cottage-gr., f., p. £900 
Wandsworth.—58, Trentham-st., u.t. 
g.r. 51. 5s., er. 2 175 
By Epwrx Fox, 
Palmer’s Gree: 37, Selborne-rd. ex, 501... 540 
Peckham , Grummant-rd., 
701. 48., reversion in 52 1,625 
Hast Dulwich.—85, Friern-rd., f., 350 
By J. A. & W. Tuarr. 
Wood Green.—64, 
yrs., gr. GL. 10s 295 
By Waurer Winprum. 
1 to 13 (odd), Maroon- 
1,630 
150 
By Wvart & Son. 
x.—Cottage and # acre, 295 
ster. 
stable, 916 
365 
610 
45,47, and 49, Hig 
$8.8... 675 
December 5.—By Haw 
Wimbledon.—St. Mi 
acres, f., p. 3,750 
1,615 
1,200 
3,22 
275 
A 300 
3, St. Mary’s-ter., wt, 3: 
yar. GSI. 355 
By Newnon & SHEPHARDS. 
Caledonian-road.—Wharfedale-rd,, Nerthdown- 
st., ete. rents 
sly 4,850 
rs A 235 
27 (odd), “3 
ents 371. 16s., reversion in 62 yr: 5 750 
By Anprew Pavt. 
Acton.—Churchfield-rd., Albion b.h., u.t. 38 
gr. 2 Y. OL. see 800 
Clapham. — vd wt. 49 
13 400 
1,215 
355 
175 
Southend-on-Se: 
50L., reversi 1,140 
Manor Par! 
10 1,200 
895 
: 300 
<HAM, TEWs & Co. 
East Dulwich.—17 to 29, 75 to 87 (odd), Pellatt- 
rd., fig. rents Sl. reversion in 67 yr 1,740 
Tooting.—38 to 54 (even), Ascot-rd., fg. rents 
401. ion in 93 yrs : 785 
(even), 60,61, 68, 71, and 79, 
ti 1 i 
1,490 
e (odd), Bind, 
rents 491, ersion in 93 910 
Bromley, Kent.—8, Langdo 
71. 17s. 6d., reversion in 91 y 175 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 

advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii.x.; Public Appointments, —; Auction Sales, xviii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


G titi stone, Cardiff, Plans and specifications with quantities from the Engineer, Mr, W. H. Rade 
ompetilions. Mr. Noar ' Griffiths, Lower Greenway, ford, C.H., Albion-chambers, King-stieet, Not 
Bonyilstone. tingham, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
January 4—Fowey.—Atterations.—For minor JANUARY 7.—Llandovery.—BripGs.—For the 
January 1, 1913.—Belfast.—D WELLING-HOUSES. alterations and improvements at Whitehouse erection of a steel bridge over the River Towy, 
B= Prarinmianor 251., 15l., and 101, Particulars Landing Place, Fowey, Cornwall. Plans and “near the Towy Bridge Inn, Rhandirmwyn, 
from the City Surveyor, Belfast (1l. 1s.). conditions with the engineer, Mr. H, Bulteel, Plans, specifications, and quantities with Mr, 
Janvaky 1, 1913. — Dublin.—Mounicipat Bump- 31, Whimple-street, Plymouth, Henry A. Ellis, M.A., M.S.A., 10, Fisher-street, 
INGS.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. _JANUARY_ 6.—Powey.—Hospirau.—For the erec- 
Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. tion of Cottage Hospital, Fowey. Plans and —_Bridport. — Briwce.—For the 
Deposit, 2t specification, with conditions of contract, with erection of a bridge at Bridport, Plans, specifi- 
JANUARY 1913. — Jamaica. — MuNIcIPAL . W, Parkes Lees, architect, Porthpaean cations, and particulars from the Engineer, Mr, 
Buipines.—To cost 9,000. Premium 1001. Par- Llanteglos-by-Fow Deposit of 21. 2 Fred Cooper, Hast-street, Bridport. Deposit 
ticulars from Messrs, Young, Ltd., 60, Fenchurch- ARY 7.—Glasgow.—Room.—For the pro- 
street, E.C_ (2s.) 1 new ee hall, Copla: ll, Albert-road. 8.—Buntingford.—Tanx.—For _ the 


FEBRUARY 8 1913.— Harrogate.—Scuoo..—The Plans seen, and forms of tender from Mr. James ruction of a precipitation tank at the Bunt- 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs Dalrymple, General Manager, 46, Bath-street, ingford Sew: age Disposal Works. Plans seen, 


for a Council school in Skipton-road. See Glasgow. and form of tender, with specification, from Mr, 
advertisement in issue of November 1 for further Js y 9. “Maesteg. —Hovse, 2t¢.—For the Ernest G, Thody, the Council’s Survey ‘or, Board- 
particulars. hall and house for instructor room, Buntingford. 

Fepruary 4, 1913. — Hayti. — DrsIGNs FOR A Plan d specification seen, and JANUARY 11. — Chorley. — Encines.—For the 
Natrona Parac “on dep of ll, is., from Mr. supply of two gas-engines and two pumps, 


at Port-av-PRincE.—See ‘‘ Com- i 
December 20, page 748. els, architect and surveyor, Briton Particulars, on deposit of 1l., from Mr. Alban 


Jolly, Surveyor to the Council, at 9, High-street, 


petition Ne 
FEBRUARY 15, 19. 


—Winnipeg. ants ity Hatu.— 


Limited to British architects in Saree * January 11.—Iwade, Kent.—Scuoon.—The Chorley. 

Assessor, Mr, Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A Kent Education Committee invite tenders for No Datr.—Lincoln.—Roap.—For making a 
Fesrvary 22, 1913. — Jordanhill, Glasgow.— new Council school of special construction in main road from Wragby-road to Greetwell-road, 

Proposep RAINING COLL —Limited to six steel and concrete. See advertisement in this and for sewering and channelling the same, 

firms, named in ‘“ Competition News,” Decem- issue for further particulars. Quantities, on deposit of 1l., from Mess: WwW. 

ber 1, 1911, page 635. %* JANUARY 15.—High Wycombe.—Posr-orrics. Watkins '& Son, surveyors, St, Edmond’s. 
Marca 1, 1913, — Rangoon. — Municipan —The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public chambers, Silver-street, Lincoln. ~ 

1S meee —The Comets oy ie RoR LEY Tees By in ema es alterations to ae 

of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipa ycombe Post Office. See advertisement in this 

Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1002. issue for further particulars. FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 

respectively for first, second, ’and third. See January 18. — Taunton. — Buipincs.—The 


advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further Somerset County Agricultural Association invite etc. 


particulars. tenders for the erection of the showyard build- ECEMBER 24,—D: acy cer e! 

Marcu 1, 1913—Sofia.—Desrns vor 4 Royal ings, enclosures, elc., for their fortheoming show, wok Be Genie Tatlin, Soothe tone 
Pauace and Law, Courts.—Particulars from the to be held at Taunton. Drawings and specifica: Quantities and forms of pollen from Man das 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of tion, with schedules and quantities, with Mr. Thomson, City Engineer, 91, Commercial-strect, 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see page 173, H. O. Samson, Lic.R.I.B.A., Hammet-street, Dundee, 7 


August 9, and page 350, September 27). Taunton, Surveyor to the Association. DECEMBE! are E BTIN 
TuLy.10, 1913.—Town pLanninG ScHEME.—Pro- January 21, — London. — Buitprncs.— The Por the Saeae lee eee ‘Speciieatiol 
moted by the Institution of Municipaland County London ©.C. invites tenders for the construction and form of tender from the Borough Engineer 
Engineers. ‘Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, of buildin for public conveniences on the Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. q 
and 5 guineas. Victoria-embankment, near Blackfriars Bridge. JANUARY 10, 1913. arrington.—Barn.—For 
No Darz.—Folkestone.—Proposep Kursaat.— Specifications, drawings, quantities, form of the douche bath installation fon the Bolton 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, fender, etc., from the Chief Engineer of the Gouncil lxtension, Latchford. Warrinstom 
and 25 guineas. See ‘‘ Competition News,” page Council, Sir Maurice. Pitzmauric .M.G., at Specifications and. “forms of tender from the 
542, November 8. the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. Deposit Director of Education, Education Office, Sankey- 
No Dars.—Motherwell.—_Hicu ScHoon.—Dr. of 31. ass street, Warrington, on deposit of 10s, 6d. 7 
Burnet, Speeeeor Premiums 501., 801., and 201. No Dats. — Debenham. — ENLARGEMENT.—The 
No ‘Worthing. — Ne Lae CE Ear Hignagers a one Sir aliens ‘sie re oe 
Bkotdh plans are sdnyited fora church to be School, Debenhami,;invite tendere'for the enlarge- 
erected ee ee Ta a nemeeh icoa hereon iouent voter ielection lewithiclcakroordt acoomareie ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
pleted, from 4,0001. to 5,0002. advertise- tion, ete. Plans and specification, on deposit of WORKS 
ment ‘in issue of December 18 for further I. _1s., ‘from My. if Cinge mana, architect, 5 
particulars. 2, as, Sidegate-lane, : January 1: — Barnstaple. — Drarnace. — F. 
_No-D. Newnham.—Hovs For the erec- drainage work at Bell ENioniow Mr. E, aa 
tion of a house at Newnham, Gloucester. Deposit, Saunders, M.R.S.I., Borough Surveyor, "The 
‘ of 11. 1s. for quantities to Mr. L, Willoughby Strand, Barnstaple. 
Contracts. Thomas, architect, Theatre Royal-chambers, St. NUARY — Tonyrefail. — Roaps. — For 
Mary-street, Cardiff, making-up Station-road_ and lane connecti 
ale tio Renee Beene een ereed and  Collena-road, f 
altera s to business premises, for Mr ans and specification seen, quantities, 
__ BUILDING. Stevens, Architect. Mr, IF. , form of tender on deposit of Il, from Mr, 
The date given at the commencement of each A.M.Inst.C.E., 9-10, Fleet-street, Torquay. Thomas Saunders, Surveyor,  School-street, 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or No | Dare.—Torduay.—Bunciuow.—For erec- Pontyclun. 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, tion of a bungalow at Livermead, for Prebendary January 16,—Chelmsford.—Srreets.—For the 
may be sent in. a P. Wopekouee: M: A. Architect, ae F. G. execution of street improvement works at the 
Se ee ee Moore, Inst.M.B., 9-10, Fleet-street, Torquay. corner of Moulsham-street and Baddow-road, 
Stafiord Asylum. Drawings and peas of See plans, ae ave 
specification with Mr, W. James Nevett, the ee enue lng ines s-Otioey 
County, Architect, County-buildgs, Stafford, ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. Wondonrood. ng py Th 
Deposit of 21, 2s. for. quantities 5 SURES « «28 Saeed ES) AEC ee 
coor 118 arate Amnerone! ake ate oe aa ATING, ETC.—For hot- Corporation of Madras invites tenders for the 
Hor additions and alterations to the Imperial teh, heating and ventilation at the new offices supply and delivery of English stoneware pipes 
He aS Gerditt RPTL for the ‘gmmissioners of Public Works, St. and specials, varying from 4 in, to 21 in, internal 
Spuildiies, t aes Ga wep hen’s aren : ublin. Drawings and specifi diameter, and aggregating a total length of about 
specifications seen, and quantities from Mr, — g80R. on deposit of U.. from Mr. H. Williams, 165. milés. Forms of tender, ‘ W. 
Sidney Williams, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, Whar: ~Sacwany Gro kerm ere Moms: Dublin, Madeley, M.A... M.Inst.C.E., 
tere reet Cant, ee Ghee US Erc.—For the etc.. Special Engineer to Mer Gora of 
Pan Glke 4—-Caraiie Toss Worth verde: eons ruchon a! a a mund tank, new mud beds, Madras, from Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, 
tion of two houses, near Zoar Chapel, Boni  @ud, other appurtenant, works, at Kegworth Agents” to the Corporation, 5. -Victoria-street, 


Leicestershire. Plans seen, and Westminster, §.W., on payment of 5s. 


Nature and: Place of S . 
mire and: Place of Sale, | By whom Offered. es 
Bees ene eat i ty of Sale. 


*BUILDING MATERIALS rrom DEMOLITION, PECKHAM RYE, S.E.—On the Prems, | V 


eryard & Yates ........ Jan. 9, 1913 
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New Tysson-st., (Spaniel Dog 
151., reversion in 


315 
550 
ii, reversio: 490 
}69 (odd), Parnell 
ersion in 50 yrs. 2,620 
173 (oda), Tredegai 
ersion in 50 900 
570 
Bs 215 
yand 
, reversion 
166 and 77 yrs. . 675 
+ and 9, Newport-rd., 
fersion in 78 215 


}d.43, Markhouse-rd., f, 
sion in 76 yrs. 

| Gate.—65 to 71 (odd), Wyatt-rd., # 
its 171., reversion in 77 yrs 

fam.—31 and 33, Oakfield- 


tts 91., reversion in 82 yrs, 170 
inber 6.—By Furier, Moon, & Futuer. 
ea.— 56, 58, and 60 Plough-rd. (s.), 
. S1., wt. 54 yrs., 700 
50 (even), Plough-rd. 
i. 321., y. and w.. L. 200 
By Kemstry. 
Ham.—20 to 32 (even), The Portw: 
735 
160 


f., wir. 3 
Boundar; 
250 
1,300 
750 
235 
630 
1,450 
x 100 
By Green & Son. 
Ashchurch Park-vi 
. 21, y.r. 401: . 365, 
By Stantey Parkes & Brown. 
Park.—114, Palmerston-rd., u.t. 86 yrs. 
“LL. 10s., y.r. 50 400 
y.—44, Sydney-rd., f., er. 3 33 
By Freperick Warman, 
‘am.—12, 14, and 16, Queen’s-rd., f., w. 
10s. 240 
By Drew & Watson. 
e, 9 ve Farm, 27 a. 1 r. 
. 1,090 


F.g.r. for freehold 
rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
ed ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
eehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
ion; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs, for 
la, for lune ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
pl. for place ; ter, for terrace ; ores. for crescent; 
wenue; gdns, for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
b.h, for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
s, for shops; ct. for court. 


eo 
TO CCRRESPONDENTS. 


3.—All communications with respect to lite 
istic matters should be addressed to * T 
R” (and not to any person by name); those 
_ to advertisements and other exclusively 
3_matters should be addressed to “THE 
SHER,” and not to the Editor. 

mmunications must be authenticated by the 
id address of the sender, whether for publica- 
not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
rications, 

responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


not undertake to return rejected communi- 
and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
8, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ox for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
aless he has specially asked for them. 
awings sent to or left at this oflice for con- 
nshould bear the owner’s,name and address 
r the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
ience may result from inattention to this, 
Mmuiuission to a contributor to write an article, 
seute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
:0 the approval of the article or drawing, when 
, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
satisfactory, ‘The receipt by the author of a 
an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
ce. 
Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
srtant architectural competition will always be 
for publication by the Editor, whether they 
n formally asked for or not, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £38.4, 
Best Stocks... 114 0 
Picked Stosks for Facings 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£3, 4, £3. 4, 
Flettons............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire, 315 0 
Red .... we 312° 0 Do. Bullnose. 400 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 


Guazep Bricxs— 


Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends anlsilza 6 
Headers . «1117 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one End ........, 1917 6 
and 4hin, Flats 1517 6  Splays &Squints 17 7 6 


D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
s. d, 
. 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
56 on ” 


Thames and Pit Sand 

Thames Ballast ..... 

Best Portland Cement 

Best Ground Blue Lias 
Norzs—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime . 13s, 6d, per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 0d, per ton at rly dpt. 


ton, » 


0 per 
0 


STONE, 


Per Ft, Cube. 
Bat Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 


Paddington Depét..... pee Lenadh 
Do. do, delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot... wasenses gn tf) 
PorTLanD Stow (20 ft. average) — 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf . Rarasceerseors 2 S 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf .. oe we 2 AY 

Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. A 
8. d. 
Ancaster in block: Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .. Freestoue ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 2 4 
plocks . 24 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehill in Stone 24 
blocks 


York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks . wees 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) 
6 in, rubbed tw 10, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, to 2} in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
1} in, to 2 in, ditto, ditto... i 


Harp Yorr— 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Bailway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks .. 3 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Bailwa; 


y Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) .... 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto ... 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in, self-faced random flags ... 


Orwn 
on S00 


SLATES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
fn. In, £s8.d. In, In £5. 
20x10 best blue 20x 10bestHur’ka 
Bangor .. 13 unfading green 15 17 
20x12 ditto .. 13 17 20x12 ditto 18 7 
20x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto 
ditto. 13 0 16x8 ditto. 
13 15 20x 10 perm: 
75 green. .... 
fue 18x10 ditto 
«- 12 12 
~ 612 


16x8 ditto.. 
22x10 best 

Portmado: 
16x8 ditto... 


16x8 ditto. 


AR coco aa 


TILES. 
At Bailway Depot. 


s. d. 8. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘* Hartshill’”’” 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(per doz.)...... 8 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per 1000) EN tyvaah 6 
) ease w+. 50 0 Do. Ornamental (per 

Do,Ornamental (per LOOO} Ti restacte cele 6 
1000) ..... oo ee} Hip (per doz.,... i) 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.)...... 4 0 Staffords, (Hanley, 

Best Pato red, Beds or Brindle 
brown, or brindled \Per 1000) .. » 42.6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 ‘and-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental (per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) .. 60 0 Hip (per doz.).. 4 0 

Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
woop. 
Burupine Woop. At per standard, 

Deals: best3in. by llin.anddin. 2 s. d. £8. a, 

by 9 in. and 1lin. 14 0 0 1510 0 

Deals: best 3 by. 9 1310 0 1410 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Burtn1xe Woop (Continued) — 


At pe®standard. 


Battens: best 2hin. by 7 in, and £ s. d, £ 8.4. 
8in,, and 3in, by7in.and8in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 

Deals: seconds ., 1 0 O less thn best. 

Battens: seconds 010 0 » » 

2 in. by in, and 2 in, by 6 is 910 0 1010 0 
2in, by 44 in, and2 in. by5in. 90 0... 10 0 6 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

Lin, and 1} in, by 7 in. we 010 0 more than 
battens. 
fin. « 100 ” 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 510 0 
Seconds ..... 410 0 50 0 
Small timber ta i 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 35 0 310 0 
Swedish balks .., 212 6 300 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 .. 6 0 0 

JomseRrs’ Woop. At per standard, 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

3in, by lin. On, 0 
i i 0 0 
OF, 0 
0 0 
0... 0 
Or. i) 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
00 0 
Battens,24 in. . by7in. 1110 0 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by ll in. -2110 0 . 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 0 0 
Battens .. -14400 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in, by 
llin 2 ) 0 
E 0 0 
0 v0 
0 0 
tt) 0 
0 ) 

-sburg— 

First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 ... 16 0 ¢ 
» ” Sin. by9in, 14 00 ., 1410 6 
Battens .. -1110 0 .., 1210 0 
Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 14 0 0 15 0 0 
” » 3 in, by 9i1 ‘ 0 14 0 ¢ 
Battens ..... 0) DESO o 

Pitch-pine: deals 0 4. 21.0 0 
Under 2 in. thic! OW. peelnOMO) 

Yellow Pine—First, regul: 0 0 upwards, 
Oddments ..... on 00 » 
Seconds, regular sizes . 00 ” 
Oddments area's 23 0 0 

Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 4 6 ( 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube. Oe W » 9 
Small » ” 026 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 6 6 0 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. super. 

as inch 0 010 .. 0 
fin, do. 0. 0 0 8: 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super.asinch. 0 010 .. 0 1 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
asinch . es aah Doak 026 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch 00 010 
Teak, per load 18 0 22.0 0 
American Whitewoo 
per ft. cube 050. 0646 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot.. OBE Gor) 07 20 
Lin. by 7in. 
matched 0140. 018 0 
lt in. by 7 in, yellow, plane 
matched CGR O eek O 0 
lin. by 7 in. 
shot.. w+ 012 0 4, O14 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched. vartagsesiserss (0 A2 016 a) OLDLEO. 
ltin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched. “rh 0150 .. 016 6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointedbrds, 011 0 .. 013 6 
lin, by 7 in, ” ” olmo. 018 6 
Zin. by 7 in. white » » 0100 %. on 0 
lin. by 7 in. ” ” Op 2 ORe tO 0) 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 


Bolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ 5s, d. 25. da. 
sections ., 810 0 910 0 
Compound Girders, 
sections ll 0 0 
Steel Compo (1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, or 
nary sections pe klen 0170) 
Flitch Plates .. - 11 0 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns... 8 09 .. 810 0 
METALS, 
in London, 
Tzoxn— 2s. a, 
Common Bars we 910 
Staffordshire 
merchant quality ..... : 915 0 
Staffordshire “* Marked B: —_ 
Mild Steel Bars .. 915 0 


Hoop Iron, basis price 
” » Galvanised 


17 10 


(And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 

m » deg, 

n >» 26g. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, or 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g. .. s 
Ordinary sizes to 23g. and 24g 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .. te 0 
» » 22g.and24g.19 0 0 
a ” 26 g. 2010 0 


Vii 


2 


Ct a we 


— 


~~ 


—— 
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METALS (Continued). 


Tron (Continued)— Per ton, in London, 
£s. da. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft.20g.15 v Uw = 

> »  Mg,and24g.15 5 
16 15 


» 2 6g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 5 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. & 
” » » 26 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in, 
(Under 3 in., 


10 
trade extras. 


LEAD, &e. 
Delivered in London. 
& 


Lzap—Sheet,English, 4b. and up 22 
Pipe in coils 2 
Soil pipe... 
Compo pipe TWO Les 

Zixc—Sheet— In casks of 10 cwt. 
Viele Montegne .. 33.15 0 
Silesian 


Oe = 

7 . extra, 

Corprrr— 
Strong Sheet .. 
Thin » 
Copper nails 
Copper wire . 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin 


ITOH OCOhe 


Sozper—Plumters’ 
Tinmen’s 
Blowpire 


a 
a0 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
26 oz. fourths . 
32 oz. thirds, 
» fourths . 
Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
* 21 oz. 4d. 


15 oz. thirds 4a. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN OBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
23d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 


id ford Bolled, Oce- 

rough cast plate.. 234. anic, Arctic, Muffled, 

+ Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe- 
rough cast plate.. 3d. dral, white. 34d. 
Ditto, tinted., 5d. 

* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &e. £s.d. 
aw Linseed Oil in pipes per gallon 0 2 5 
” » » in barrels ” 026 
” ” » in drums OMR2aaz! 
Boiled ,, » in barrel 027 
. » » in drum: 0 210 
Turpentine in barrels 025 
» in drums 027 
Genuine Ground Engli: 5.0 
(Im not less than 5 ewt. lots) 

Red Lead, Dry.. 2 2612 6 
Best Linseed Oil Pu’ per cwt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar ..... per barrel 112 0 


VARBNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish 
Pale Copal Oak... 

Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ; 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 


Fine Pale Maple 
Finest Pale Durable Cop 
Oxtra Pale French Oil. 


Extra Pale Paper 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan... 
Oak and Mahogany 
Brunswick Black 


SCOCOCSCSOCOPOFSSOSCSD COO Ot 
ny 
i) 


9 

8 
Berlin Black 16 
Knotting ... 10 
French and Brush Polish 10 


1110 0 


MOOSSCOSSSCSORSOSSOSOND canc 


IE BUILDER: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19. per annum, with delivery oy Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-frea, 21e, 8d. per annum, and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 26s, per annum, 

“emittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
™.e Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


eg 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must veach 
us not later than 6 p.m, on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted, + Denotes provisionally acceyted. 


LONDO} 
dwellings at 
tion. Mr 


A. & S. Wheater. 


For erection of fire brigade station and 
vertown, West Ham, E., for the Corpora 


Leslie & Co., Lid. 8. 7,150 

Newman, Ltd..... : erram. 6915 

E. Proctor & Sons ibs Symes, 

WP Stratford* . 6,914 
0. P. Drever 6,82 


lane, Ei uardians. Mr. A, 
Roberts, F.R.1.B.A., 92, London-street, Greenwich :— 
332. Webster & Son... £ 
0 | 'T. H. Sawyer & Son 
H. N. Martin . 
1 


Us &Son, Ltd. 1,379 

E. Procter & Sons... 9 : 

W. Nash . F.J.Gorham, Point 

J. Shorter & Co..... Hill, Greenwicht 1,033 

t Recommended to the Local Government Board for 
acceptance. 


MATLOCK.—For additions to the Town Hall. Mr. 
J. Turner, Borough Surveyor, Matlock : 
J. W. Wildgoose £ i 
W. Bowden.... 


5 
[All of Matlock.] 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. ERD 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[DECEMBER 27, 1912. 


TORQUAY.—For proposed bungalow at Torquay 
Mr. C. F. Shewell. Mr. F. G. Moore, archi 
A.M.Inst.M.E., 9 and 10, Fleet-street, Torquay :— 
R. F. Yeo & Sons... £499 10 | G. Webber... £4 
RB, E. Narracott ... 472 0| Phare & Son} ...... 4 


+ Recommended for acceptance. 


WEST HAM,—For the erection of a Handig 
Centre adjoining the Upton-lane School, Forest G 
for the West Ham Education Committee. Me 

illiam & John H, Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-eo 


W. J. Maddison .., £919 0|S, Blow, Ltd. 
J. J. Quarterman 900 0| A. E. Symes......... 
A. Webb. . 899 oly: Barker & Co.... 7 
J.W. Je 895 0) H. C, Horswill 73 

10! 3. 

| 

0 


W. J. Clemens.. 33 T Luton, 
F. J. Coxhead 817 Stratford’... 
Turnbull & Son 800 


WEST HAM.—For the supply of school desks, 
the West Ham Education Committee 


Educational Supply Association ... 
North of England School Furnishing 


£921 19 § 


Co. veetes . $55 18 10 
Kingfisher, Ltd. 790 6 4 
Wake & Dean, Ltd. 758 13 0 
Hobbies, Ltd. .. 748 13 0 


Frazers Juinery Co., Ltd., Norwich* 700 14 § 


ee 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultings Stone. 


Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limi 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and O. Trask & S¢ 
The Doulting Stone Uo.), 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic I 
Asphalte Co. (Mr.H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poul 
E.C,—The bestand cheapest materials for di 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and-milk-rooms, g 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte ( 
tractors to.Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Centr 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prom 
executed 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


PILKINGTON & Ci 


(EsTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceaul Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFIN 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAV. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mine 


‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: 


“Courrious, Eusxoap,, Loxpox,” DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. North Bik? (1 lines). 


F, BRABY &@ CO., Ltd. «=. 352-364, Euston Rd., London, 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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